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The  first  note  of  the  anti-expansionists   has  been  sounded 
Expansion  'n   tne   Present    Congress    in    a    resolution 

and  the  offered    by  Senator   Vest.     It    is   in   these 

Constitution.         words  . 

"  That  under  the  constitution  cf  the  United  States  no  power  is  given 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  territory  to  be  held  and  governed 
permanently  as  colonies.  The  colcnial  system  of  European  nations  can 
not  be  established  under  our  present  constitution,  but  all  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  government,  except  such  small  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  for  coaling  stations,  correction  of  boundaries,  and  similar  gov- 
ernmental purposes,  must  be  acquired  and  governed  with  the  purpose  of 
ultimately  organizing  such  territory  into  States  suitable  for  admission 
into  the  Union." 

The  incident  derives  its   interest  from  the  fact  that  the 

Spanish-American  peace  treaty  is  now  in  the   President's 

'  hands,  and  will  come  before  the  session  early  in  January. 


Mr.  Vest's  resolution  savors  of  the  arguments  of  the  old 
strict  constructionists  to  the  effect  (hat  the  United  States 
may  do  as  a  nation  only  those  acts  which  the  constitution 
literally  prescribes.  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  in  replying 
to  the  Vest  resolution,  voiced  the  liberal  idea.     He  said  : 

1 '  The  United  States  has  shown  a  great  capacity  for  government 
in  all  trying  times  and  under  many  trying  conditions,  and  it  is 
capable  of  meeting  any  emergency  likely  to  arise.  I  shall  contend  that 
the  United  States  is  a  nation,  and  as  such  possesses  every  sovereign 
power  not  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  States  or  to  the  people 
themselves  ;  that  the  right  to  acquire  territory  was  not  reserved  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  right  is  an  inherent  right,  a  sovereign  right,  a  right 
to  which  there  is  no  limitation.  I  shall  show  also  that  in  certain  in- 
stances this  inherent  sovereign  right  is  to  be  inferred  from  specific 
clauses  of  the  constitution  itself." 

One  of  the  inherent  rights  of  a  sovereign  nation  is  to 
acquire  and  hold  territory,  but  that  is  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  obligation  to  admit  such  territory  as  a 
member  of  its  great  family.  If  it  is  once  conceded 
that  the  United  States  is  a  nation,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  all  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  nation.  Said  Senator 
Piatt: 

"  It  might  become  necessary  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  or  some 
other  interest,  for  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  in  Africa. 
Shall  we  be  bound  by  the  constitution  to  organize  a  State  from  such 
acquired  territory,  and  admit  its  inhabitants  to  citizenship  ?  " 

Mr.  Vest's  idea  would  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  a 
coaling-station  and  with  the  proposition  to  obtain  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  land  through  which  to  construct  the 
Nicaragua  CanaL  Again,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Piatt,  if 
we  take  such  a  strip  of  land,  "  what  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, direct  or  implied,  says  we  must  organize  the  acquired 
territory  or  confer  citizenship  upon  the  people  who  in- 
habit it." 

Citizenship  is  a  matter  of  State  regulation.  The  consti- 
tution does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  does  not 
confer  suffrage  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  although  its  sov- 
ereignty can  be  denied  in  neither  place.  Nor  does  it 
make  the  right  to  vote  uniform  in  all  States. 

Senator  Teller  followed  Senator  Piatt  in  an  exhaustive 
argument  on  much  the  same  lines.  It  is  dawning  upon  the 
nation  that  the  war  was  one  of  conquest,  and  not  of  senti- 
ment. Referring  to  the  territory  that  has  come  to  us,  Mr. 
Teller  compared  it  to  the  conquest  of  California  and  other 
territory  which  became  ours  as  a  consequence  of  the  Mexican 
War.     He  said  : 

_"  We  have  already  acquired  this  territory.  We  need,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  treaty  with  Spain  to  confirm  our  right  to  it.  By  right  of  con- 
quest— a  right  undisputed — we  come  into  possession  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Asiatic  archipelago.  They  are  ours  just  as  certainly  as 
they  could  be  made  so  by  treaty.  If  we  acquire  territory,  the  very  act 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  govern.  Who  can  govern  now  in  Cuba  or 
in  Porto  Rico  but  the  United  States  ?  That  question  is  settled — settled 
by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  question  is  now  '  What 
disposition  shall  we  make  of  the  territory  that  has  come  into  our  pos- 
session ? ' " 

In  the  House,  Representative  Williams,  of  Mississippi — a 
Democrat — made  an  opposition  speech  based  on  the  same 
false  premises — that  acquirement  of  the  Philippines  is  "con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,"  and  "  that  the 
natives  would  be  entitled  to  demand  citizenship  and 
suffrage." 

This  is  like  pelting  a  man  of  straw.  If  our  history  teaches 
anything,  it  teaches  that  the  constitution  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  The  original  constitution  was  framed 
to  meet,  conditions  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Since  then 
it  has  b.  en  changed  fifteen  times  in  a  hundred  years. 
But  we  d  not  believe  that  any  change  will  be  re- 
quired in  ie  present  instance.  We  believe  that  the 
constitution  >  ;  still  broad  enough  and  elastic  enough 
to  admit  us  fen  exercise  those  powers  of  sovereignty  in- 
herent in  any  \  ation.  These  powers  include  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  ind  the  government  of  our  acquisitions 
according  to  our  btst  judgment.  We  believe  that  the  nation 
is  capable  of  gover  ing  an  alien  people  to  their  own  best 
interest  and  to  ours  without  fear  of  our  losing  sight  of  the 
basic  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  upon  which  our  gov- 
ernment is  founded.  We  believe  that  as  England  learned 
to  govern  herself  bettei,  by  study  of  the  laws  best  suited  for 
the  government  of  India,  so  may  the  United  States  reflex- 
ively  feel  the  benefit  a.  home  of  the  wise  statesmanship 


which  shall  determine  what  is  best  for  the  people  o 
Philippines,  of  Porto  Rico,  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  Haw 
Islands. 

We  are  approaching  a  decision  on  one  of  the  gr-;v.es: 
questions  that  the  American  people  have  met  since  i860. 
It  was  well  for  us  that  thirty-eight  years  ago  the  statesmen 
of  the  North  confronted  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  coo 
stitution  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  one  consistent  with  ui 
progress.  It  will  be  no  mistake  now  to  act  with  the  same 
boldness  and  with  the  same  patriotic  acceptance  of  n; 
responsibility  toward  the  countries  which  have  come  id 
our  sway.  The  constitution  was  not  intended  s  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  national  advancement. 


California 
Wines. 


The  subject  of  adulteration  has  been  brought  to  the  front 
Adulterated  once  more  by  the  discovery  that  a  shipment 
of  wine  sent  from  this  city  to  Mexico  had 
been  doctored  by  the  introduction  of  salicylic 
acid,  and  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Mexican  inspector. 
At  the  same  time  the  German  Government  has  adopted 
stringent  laws  for  the  inspection  of  California  fruits  brought 
into  that  country,  and  a  large  consignment  of  pears  has 
been  condemned,  under  those  laws,  because  it  was  claimed 
that  the  fruit  was  infected. 

It  is  idle  to  complain  about  the  stringency  of  these  laws 
and  to  attribute  them  to  jealousy  or  a  covert  form  of  pro- 
tection. The  remedy  lies  not  in  abusing  the  foreign  legis- 
lation, but  in  permitting  no  California  products  to  be  shipped 
out  of  the  State  save  those  that  are  known  to  be  absolutely 
pure.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  desire 
to  protect  the  fair  fame  of  California  should  be  rendered 
futile  by  the  fraud  of  a  few  unscrupulous  men  ;  but,  such 
being  the  case,  these  dishonest  dealers  should  be  restrained 
by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  There  should  be  a  system 
of  rigid  inspection,  and  all  impure  products  should  be  con- 
demned, and  not  be  permitted  to  be  exported. 

This  State  now  produces  a  large  surplus  of  wine  and 
fruit  above  what  can  possibly  be  consumed  by  the  sparse 
resident  population,  and  that  surplus  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  future.  If  the  farmers  and  viniculturists  are 
to  be  able  to  sell  their  product,  a  market  must  be  created 
outside  of  the  State,  and  such  a  market  can  be  created  only 
by  maintaining  the  reputation  of  California  products  for 
purity  and  quality.  Such  cases  as  those  cited  above  con- 
stitute a  direct  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
State. 

In  the  case  of  the  wine  shipped  to  Mexico,  the  shippers 
admit  that  it  probably  contained  salicylic  acid,  but  claim 
that,  by  mistake,  that  particular  shipment  had  not  be-n  'in- 
spected. Had  it  been  inspected,  they  say,  and  the  preience 
of  the  acid  discovered,  the  wine  would  never  have  been 
shipped.  In  the  face  of  this  admission,  however,  sore  of 
the  prominent  wine  men  incline  to  defend  the  use  of  the 
acid,  and  declare  that  the  danger  from  its  use  is  moi  ?  im- 
aginary than  real.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not  remove 
the  grave  objection  to  its  use.  The  chief  value  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  lies  in  their  purity  ;  when  any  form  of  adultera- 
tion is  used  this  value  is  destroyed. 

Salicylic  acid,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  innoxious 
stance  that  it  is  thus  claimed  to  be.  It  is  true  that  it  is  used 
in  medicine,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was 
formerly,  and  in  exact  doses.  When  used  for  adulterating 
wine  this  exactness  is  impossible,  and  an  overdose  not  im- 
probable. It  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  stomach,  producing 
dyspepsia.  An  overdose  "  causes  profuse  sweating,  roaring 
in  the  ears,  dizziness,  dimness  of  vision,  headache,  partial  or 
total  deafness,  and  a  decided  fall  in  temperature  ;  the  pulse 
becomes  weak  and  relaxed,  and  finally  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyes  and  general  paralysis  ensue ;  the 
respirations  at  first  are  quickened  and  deepened,  but  finally 
become  shallow  and  feeble,  death  ensuing  from  respiratory 
failure."  These  are  some  of  the  effects  of  the  harmless  drug 
whose  use  is  defended. 

When  those  who  are  most  prominent  and  most  influential 
in  the  wine  industry  of  this  State  thus  belittle  the  evil  of 
adulteration,  what  hope  is  there  for  our  wines  in  the  markets 
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of  the  world  ?  By  giving  countenance  to  the  dishonest  and 
unscrupulous  they  encourage  them  to  continue  in  such  prac- 
tices ;  and  when  foreign  dealers  and  consumers  see  these 
practices  countenanced  by  the  men  whose  position  would 
justify  the  hope  that  they  would  stand  for  honest  dealing, 
confidence  in  the  California  product  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  wines  of  this  State  have  not  yet  secured  a  firm  footing 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  are  just  beginning  to  be 
known.  If  their  fair  reputation  is  thus  blasted  by  those  who 
should  be  their  firmest  friends,  an  injury  will  be  done  that 
it  will  require  years  of  patient  and  persistent  effort  to  over- 
come. 

It  is  just  about  a  year  since  the  board  of  health  of  this 
city  began  its  energetic  crusade  against  food  adulterations. 
There  was  a  law  on  the  statute  books  prohibiting  such 
practices  and  prescribing  a  penalty.  The  law  was,  appa- 
rently, broad  enough  to  accomplish  its  purpose  ;  but  the 
efforts  of  the  board  of  health  soon  made  apparent  a  fatal 
defect.  So  far  as  the  prohibition  and  the  penalty  were  con- 
cerned, the  statute  was  sufficient,  but  no  adequate  machinery 
was  provided  for  its  enforcement.  It  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  skilled  chemist  to  make  the  necessary  analyses,  and 
to  engage  counsel  to  prosecute  offenders.  The  board  of 
health  undertook  the  work,  and  incurred  the  necessary  ex- 
pense so  long  as  its  funds  held  out,  and  was  then  forced  to 
abandon  it.  Even  while  the  good  work  was  being  carried 
on  a  difficulty  was  found  in  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the 
board.  The  law  could  be  enforced  in  San  Francisco,  but 
there  was  no  power  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  condemned 
goods  to  other  parts  of  the  State  to  be  sold  there. 

The  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Association  has  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  has  prepared  a  bill  intended  to  remedy 
these  defects,  by  the  creation  of  a  State  commission  or 
bureau  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  question  of  inspecting  the  products  of  the 
State  intended  for  export  has  come  up,  for,  by  slight  modi- 
fications, the  bill  can  be  made  to  cover  these  matters  also. 
It  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but  the  matter  should  not  end  there.  No  bill  to  which 
there  is  opposition,  secret  or  open,  can  become  a  law  unless 
it  is  pushed  at  every  stage.  The  friends  of  the  bill  must  be 
on  band  to  explain  its  merits  and  to  advance  it  at  every  op- 
portunity ;  otherwise,  the  close  of  the  session  will  find  it  in 
the  limbo  of  unfinished  business,  defeated  by  the  inaction 
of  its  supporters. 

While  the  usual  holiday  recess    found  congressional  work 
well    advanced    in   the    matter    of    routine 

Status  of  the  , 

Canal  in  appropriation  measures  and  the    passing  of 

Congress.  several   special  bills,  which   we   mentioned 

last  week,  including  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  and  navy  for  the  next  six  months,  it  found 
the  national  legislature  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  im- 
portant legislation  which  will  be  taken  up  when  that  body 
reconvenes  after  the  holiday  recess. 

The  matter  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  promises  to  be  one  of 
absorbing  interest.  Senator  Morgan,  who  has  in  previous 
sessions  acted  as  the  especial  champion  of  a  bill  which  bears 
his  name,  has  re-introduced  it  in  the  present  session.  His 
bill  is  drawn  with  a  view  to  interesting  the  United  States  in 
the  construction  of  the  canal  under  the  concessions  obtained 
some  years  ago  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  of  which 
ex-Senator  Warner  Miller,  of  New  York,  is  the  leading 
spirit.  When  Senator  Morgan's  bill  was  first  introduced, 
there  was  no  plan  proposed  for  building  the  canal  except 
that  of  its  being  done  by  a  private  company,  or  by  the  gov- 
ernment coming  to  the  company's  aid  by  purchasing  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  stock  if  the  company  proved  unable 
financially  to  carry  out  its  project,  which  proved  to  be  the 
case.  On  those  lines  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  tireless  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  labors  for  an  isthmian  canal.  Since  then 
a  new  company,  led  by  a  Mr.  Cragin,  of  Chicago,  has 
entered  the  field  and  obtained  a  new  concession  from  the 
Central  American  republics  bordering  on  the  canal  route. 
This  condition  brings  to  the  front  various  questions,  prom- 
inent among  which  are :  When  do  the  concessions  to  the 
Maritime  Company  expire  ?  Is  the  new  concession  in  con- 
flict with  the  earlier  one?  Has  Nicaragua  a  right  to  make 
a  new  concession  at  this  time  ?  Should  the  United  States 
go  into  partnership  with  a  corporation  in  the  ownership  of 
the  canal  ?  Can  not  the  great  water-way  be  built  on  terri- 
tory over  which  this  government  may  acquire  exclusive 
sovereignty  ?  And,  lastly,  what  has  Great  Britain  to  say  to 
our  exclusive  control? 

This  line  of  thought  has  found  definite  expression  in  two 
bills.  One  of  them  has  been  introduced  in  the  Upper 
House  by  Senator  Caffrey  as  a  substitute  for  the  Morgan 
bilL  Briefly,  it  proposes  that  the  United  States  shall  open 
negotiations  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  by  which  to 
acquire  the  strip  of  territory  lying  on  the  Nicaragua  side  of 
the  San  Juan  River,  which  was  once  proposed  to  be  ceded 
to  tr  is  country  under  the  Frelinghuysen  treaty.  The  plan 
also  proposes  to  avoid  the  obstacle  presented  in  the  Clayton- 


Bulwer  treaty  by  diplomatic  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
which  shall  satisfy  that  country  either  that  the  canal  shall  not 
be  fortified,  that  it  will  be  maintained  with  neutrality  in  case 
of  war,  pr,  at  least,  that  the  vast  British  commerce  will  enjoy 
equal  advantages  in  times  of  peace.  The  bill  contemplates 
the  issues  of  no  bonds,  but  appropriates  $100,000,000  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  construction  purposes, 
limiting  the  amount  appropriated  in  any  one  year  to 
$20,000,000. 

Representative  Hepburn  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House,  a  feature  of  which  is  that  the  canal  shall  be  built 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  on  government 
appropriations  of  $140,000,000.  Debate  on  the  canal 
measures  have  been  delayed  to  await  the  report  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  consisting  of  Admiral  Walker, 
General  Haynes,  and  Professor  Haupt.  Their  preliminary 
report  is  now  ready  and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
soon  after  the  new  year.  It  will  give  details  of  the  most 
feasible  route  and  a  close  estimate  of  the  entire  cost. 
Though  it  is  not  yet  public  property,  the  report  is  believed 
to  place  the  cost  at  $135,000,000,  which  estimate  practically 
agrees  with  that  of  General  Ludlow  in  1896. 

As  there  are  growing  evidences  that  Great  Britain  will 
adopt  a  conciliatory  bearing  toward  the  project,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  some  definite  plan  will  pass  Congress  during 
the  next  two  months  which  will  inaugurate  the  building  of 
the  long  talked  of  canal.  Xhe  temper  of  the  people  and 
the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  in  Congress  in  favor  of 
constructing  the  canal  are  good  indications  that  we  have 
passed  the  period  of  talk  and  are  approaching  the  actual 
achievement  of  that  great  undertaking.  If  the  canal  be 
built,  let  it  be  built  on  territory  which  we  "  acquire  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,''  and  over  which  we  may  exercise 
complete  sovereignty  and  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

In  pursuing  the  comparison  between  the  commercial  growth 
n.,„__„„  of  San  Francisco  and  other  ports,  Galveston 

OALVESTON  r  ' 

and  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  gulf  port.     The 

San  Francisco,  comparison  is  somewhat  unequal,  for  Gal- 
veston has  barely  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  this  city,  it 
has  in  New  Orleans  a  more  formidable  rival  than  San  Fran- 
cisco has  to  compete  with,  and  in  natural  harbor  facilities  it 
has  been  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  people  of  Galves- 
ton, however,  are  not  the  people  to  be  discouraged  by  obsta- 
cles. In  1S90  the  work  of  harbor  improvement  was  begun, 
more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended, 
and  now  they  have  ample  accommodations  for  their  shipping. 

The  result  of  these  public  improvements  is  already  being 
seen.  In  1885  the  exports  of  Galveston  amounted  to  $16,- 
531,766;  there  was  but  one  line  of  steamers  running  to 
New  York,  and  a  few  transient  steamers  carried  their  goods 
to  and  from  Mexican  and  South  American  ports.  In  1897 
the  exports  were  valued  at  $58,198,174;  there  were  two 
regular  lines  of  steamers  running  to  New  York,  two  to 
Mexican  ports,  and  fifteen  to  European  countries.  San 
Francisco,  with  ten  times  the  population,  has  less  than  one- 
third  as  many  regular  steamship  lines.  It  was,  of  course, 
not  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  alone  that  brought  about 
this  development ;  this  city  to-day  has  a  better  harbor  than 
has  Galveston.  But  the  same  energy  and  public  spirit  that 
brought  about  the  harbor  improvements  also  brought  about 
the  commercial  expansion. 

In  1891  the  foreign  trade  of  Galveston  was  about  one- 
third  of  that  of  San  Francisco  ;  in  1896  it  was  one-half. 
Or,  expressed  differently,  the  percentage  number  of  Gal- 
veston for  1896  was  1,075  :  tnat  of  San  Francisco,  801. 
This  in  itself  is  a  showing  of  which  Galveston  may  well  be 
proud  ;  but  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  it  is  food  for 
reflection  rather  than  self-gratulation.  The  geographical 
situation  of  Galveston  is  such  that  it  can  not  come  into 
direct  competition  with  San  Francisco  ;  it  looks  toward  the 
east,  this  city  toward  the  west.  Vet  it  is  of  interest  to  see 
where  this  increased  trade  has  come  from. 

The  countries  of  Europe,  Cuba,  and  the  British  West 
Indies  cover  the  important  field  that  has  been  exploited  V 
Galveston.     The  percentage  number  for  Cuba  is  82,193 
other   words,  what  was  a  very  insignificant    busines' 
years    ago  has  grown  to  the  proportions  of  an  in* 
trade.     The  entire  commerce  with  the  British  We' 
has  been  built  up  during  these  five  years.     Th' 
true  of  Italy.     Among  the  countries  of  Europe 
Galveston  was  doing  business  in  1891,  every  ^ 
increase  ;    in  some   cases   the  increase  seeml 
The  percentage  number  for  1896  for  Germ- 
for  France,  3,457;  for  Denmark,  8,118; 
lands,  19,714  ;  for  Belgium,  19,914. 

The  two  leading  commodities  that  Gf 
these  countries  are  breadstuffs  and  cotf1 
map  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  great  hs 
Galveston  in  securing  this  trade.     It 
divert  it  from   the  direct  line,  and,  ir 
veston  must  have  offered  superior  ai 


years  ago  the  entire  cotton  crop  was  shipped  to  the  North 
and  exported  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  breadstuffs 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  also  sent  to  New  York  and 
neighboring  ports  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Galveston  has 
been  obliged  to  compete  with  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  besides  many  other 
ports  nearer  its  own  size.  That  it  has  put  up  a  winning  fight 
under  these  circumstances  and  can  point  to  a  steadily  grow- 
ing export  trade  speaks  volumes  for  the  energy  and  public 
spirit  of  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  San  Francisco  can  not  hope  to  enter  upon 
this  field  with  any  hope  for  success,  but  it  has  its  own  field 
that  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  The  countries  of 
the  Orient  and  of  South  America,  Australasia,  and  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific,  offer  almost  inexhaustible 
markets  for  our  products.  All  that  is  needed  is  for  us  to 
reach  forth  our  hands  and  take  what  is  within  our  grasp. 
China,  including  Hong  Kong,  occupies  the  same  relative 
position  to  San  Francisco  that  Europe  does  to  Galveston. 
Yet  San  Francisco's  Oriental  trade  has  been  dwindling 
away,  while  Galveston's  European  trade  has  been  flourishing 
luxuriantly.  The  western  countries  of  South  America  trade 
with  Europe  and  the  Eastern  cities  of  this  country  instead  of 
with  San  Francisco  only  because  there  are  no  transportation 
facilities  between  this  city  and  those  countries. 

The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  benefit  San 
Francisco  in  many  ways,  but  it  will  also  furnish  a  more 
direct  and  less  dangerous  route  between  Europe  and  the 
Eastern  States  and  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Unless  trade 
conrections  are  established  between  this  city  and  South 
America  before  the  construction  of  the  canal,  it  will  be  many 
times  more  difficult  to  establish  them  after  that  event.  Are 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  secure  this  profitable  trade, 
or  will  they  let  it  go  by  default? 


The  election  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  polygamist,  as  Demo- 
Utah's  cratic    congressman    from    Utah    is   being 

Polygamous  made  the  occasion  for  much  talk  as  to 
Congressman.  whether  or  not  he  will  be  seated  in  Con- 
gress. His  bitterest  opposition  comes  from  the  women. 
We  quote  from  published  personal  statements  and  from 
representative  editorial  articles  in  newspapers. 

The  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Club,  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Stevens,  says : 

"  The  admission  of  a  self-confessed  polygamist  to  Congress  would  be 
an  insult  to  every  woman  in  America." 

Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  president,  speaking  for  the  Pres- 
byterian Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  says  : 

"  If  this  avowed  bigamist  is  admitted  to  CongTess,  it  will  be  a  asting 
disgrace  and  a  blot  upon  our  civilization.  Our  protest,  it  is  hoped,  will 
arouse  the  women  all  over  the  country  and  cause  a  tremendous  move- 
ment against  the  seating  of  Brigham  Roberts." 

Ex-Senator  Edmunds,  the  author  of  the  anti-polygamy 
law,  thinks  that  Congress  may  expel  Roberts  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  but  that  polygamy  in  Utah  can  not  be  reached  save  by 
constitutional  amendment : 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  suppress  polygamy  in  a  State.  ...  It  is  within  the 
legal  power  of  Utah  and  every  other  State  to  make  polygamy  lawful  if 
it  chooses." 

Judge  Goodwin,  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  says 
that  Roberts  is  not  a  citizen  : 

"  Mr.  Roberts  was  regularly  nominated  and  fairly  elected.  In  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  a  contest  I  think  none  can  be  made  to  dis- 
possess him  of  his  seat.  The  only  way  must  be,  if  at  all,  through  ex- 
pulsion, on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  a  citizen  and  is  an  active  polyga- 
mist. Under  the  law  Roberts  was  fined,  imprisoned,  and  disfranchised. 
He  has  never  ceased  to  live  in  the  same  relation  with  his  plural  wives. 
He  has  never  been  pardoned.  A  glance  at  the  amnesty  proclamation 
of  both  President  Cleveland  and  President  Harrison  will  reveal  that 
none  were  pardoned  save  those  who  had  refrained  from  breaking  the 
laws  after  the  manifesto  of  President  Woodruff,  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
in  1890,  and  on  express  conr"-'-'  t — *  "*--•»  tr 

Iaws." 
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obedience  to  this  law  than  it  would  ordinarily  think  of  doing  concerning 
other  statutes." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  : 

"  Utah  was  admitted  as  a  State  under  a  distinct  pledge  from  the 
Mormons  that  polygamy  should  cease.  The  promise  was  given  that 
the  practice  should  be  abolished  and  never  reestablished,  and  that  the 
constitution  should  be  framed  and  laws  passed  in  accord  with  this 
promise.  This  pledge  was  kept,  and  Utah  was  admitted  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  And  now,  being  an  independent  State,  Congress  can 
not  interfere.  The  laws  of  the  State  may  be  violated  and  polygamy 
practiced  by  every  man  and  woman  within  its  limits,  but  so  long  as  the 
constituted  authorities  do  not  call  on  the  National  Government  to  en- 
force the  laws.  Congress  is  powerless.  This  is  exactly  the  situation 
which  many  predicted  would  come  about. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Mormon  Church  is  not  trying 
to  extend  its  influence.  The  State  of  Utah  is  entirely  within  its  grasp. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  are  Mormons,  and  prob- 
ably four-fifths  of  the  offices  in  the  State  are  filled  by  Mormons-  In 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Colorado  a  steady  growth  of  Mormons 
is  evident,  and  they  make  no  secret  of  their  purpose  to  gain  political 
power.  As  the  women  are  voters  in  all  these  States,  except  Nevada, 
and  as  they  are  the  most  bigoted  and  active  adherents  of  the  church, 
the  prospect  of  the  Mormons  gaining  control  in  three  of  the  States  is 
more  promising  than  pleasing.  What  can  or  will  be  done  in  the  matter 
is  not  clear." 

The  Portland  Oregonzan  says  : 

"  There  ought  not  to  be  any  question  about  the  conclusion  of  Congress 
that  Roberts  is  inadmissible  to  the  Federal  Congress.  Lincoln  said  of 
slavery  :  '  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong,'  and  so  it  may  be 
said  that  if  polygamy  is  not  indecent,  unrighteous,  and  unlawful,  noth- 
ing is  indecent,  unrighteous,  and  unlawful  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Albany  Law  Journal  says  : 

"  We  do  not  think  the  movement  to  prevent  Mr.  Roberts  from  tak- 
ing the  seat  to  which  he  has  been  elected  will  succeed  ;  nor  do  we  think 
it  ought  to  succeed.  His  contention  that  no  ex  post  facto  legislation 
was  contemplated  by  Congress  was  sound.  At  the  same  time  Repre- 
sentative Roberts  will  hardly  be  likely,  we  think,  to  take  more  than  one 
of  his  wives  at  a  time  to  Washington.  He  should,  at  least,  let  them 
'  take  turns  '  in  getting  into  the  social  whirl  at  the  nation's  capital." 

The  Chicago  Titnes-Herald  says  : 

"The  marriages  of  Representative- elect  Roberts  were  contracted 
under  the  sanction  of  his  religion,  and  he  no  doubt  regards  the  obliga- 
tions as  sacredly  as  the  non-polygamist  regards  his  monogamous  mar- 
riage. He  can  not  put  aside  his  wives  with  any  more  justice  than  a  man 
could  renounce  one  wife.  But  this  is  a  personal  and  not  a  political 
aspect  of  the  case.  Whether  or  not  the  members  of  the  next  House 
will  be  governed  by  personal  considerations  and  retain  Mr.  Roberts,  or 
exercise  an  unquestioned  prerogative  and  unseat  him,  is  a  question  yet 
to  be  determined. 

"  The  power  of  Congress  to  eject  him  is  found  in  that  section  of  the 
constitution  which  makes  the  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
the  sole  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  members.  It  would  be  a  case  to 
invoke  either  law  or  precedent.  The  only  charge  necessary  would  be 
that  Mr.  Roberts,  in  committing  polygamy,  was  guilty  of  an  offense 
against  good  morals,  and  that  to  seat  him  would  be  to  give  national 
recognition  to  what  the  law  has  made  a  crime." 

In  reply  to  all  this,  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  congressman- 
elect  from  Utah,  says  in  his  own  justification  : 

"If  a  time  comes  when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  defend  myself,  I 
shall  be  there,  right  on  the  spot,  and  I  appreciate  that  the  members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  are  more  liberal,  broad-minded, 
and  generous  than  a  few  bigoted  and  contracted  preachers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  whose  training,  mode  of  life,  and  trend  of  thought 
tend  to  unfit  them  for  practical  life.  Joseph  Smith  received  a  command 
from  the  Lord  to  introduce  our  order  of  marriage  into  the  church.  On 
the  strength  of  that  revelation,  and  not  by  reason  of  anything  that  is 
written  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  Latter-Day  Saints  practice  plural 
marriage.  Polygamy  is  not  adultery,  for  were  it  so  considered,  then 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  prophets  who  practiced  it  would  not  be  allowed 
a  heritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  if  polygamy  is  not  adultery, 
then  it  can  not  be  classed  as  a  sin  at  all.  It  appears  to  me  that  modem 
Christians  must  either  learn  to  tolerate  polygamy  or  give  up  forever  the 
glorious  hope  of  resting  in  Abraham's  bosom.  That  which  God 
approves,  and  so  strikingly  approves,  must  be  not  only  not  bad,  but 
positively  good,  pure,  and  holy.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
hand  of  the  Gentile  was  laid  so  heavily  upon  the  people  of  the  Lord 
that  in  His  mercy  God  permitted  them  to  cease  therefrom,  from  expedi- 
ency, and,  true  to  the  pledges  given  by  the  church,  no  polygamous 
marriages  have  since  been  celebrated  by  the  church.  But  not  even  the 
church  can  take  away  from  a  man  the  wives  it  has  already  given  him. 
They  are  his  for  time  and  for  eternity,  and  I  think  the  great,  broad- 
minded,  and  just  American  people  will  not  require  a  man  to  cast  off  the 
wives  he  has,  with  whom  he  has  lived,  nor  to  abandon  his  children." 

At  the  most,  Mr.  Roberts  says,  his  offense  is  unlawful 

cohabitation. 
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was  sent  for,  he  captured  Santiago,  he  took  more  Spanish 
prisoners  than  there  were  men  in  his  own  army.  Major- 
General  Chaffee  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  numer- 
ous Indian  wars.  He  covered  himself  with  glory  at  Santiago. 
His  opinions  of  General  Shafter  are  worthy  of  respect. 
They  are  the  opinions  of  one  brave  soldier  concerning  the 
merits  of  another  brave  soldier.  We  hope  we  will  hear  no 
more  slanders  from  newspaper  field-marshals  and  arm-chair 
strategists  concerning  General  Shafter's  campaign. 


The  first  note  of  the  anti-expansionists  has  been  sounded 
in  the  present  Congress  in  a  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Vest.  It  is  in  these 
words  : 


Expansion 
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"  That  under  the  constitution  cf  the  United  States  no  power  is  given 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  territory  to  be  held  and  governed 
permanently  as  colonies.  The  colcnial  system  of  European  nations  can 
not  be  established  under  our  present  constitution,  but  all  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  government,  except  such  small  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  for  coaling  stations,  correction  of  boundaries,  and  similar  gov- 
ernmental purposes,  must  be  acquired  and  governed  with  the  purpose  of 
ultimately  organizing  such  territory  into  States  suitable  for  admission 
into  the  Union." 

The  incident  derives  its   interest  from   the  fact  that  the 

Spanish-American  peace  treaty  is  now  in  the  President's 

*  hands,  and  will  come  before  the  session  early  in  January. 


The  history  of  the  last  few  months  of  the  term  of  the  board 
Salaries  of  °^  education,  now  happily  out  of  office,  pre- 

the  School-  sents  an  interesting  lesson  in  popular  govern- 

Teachers.  ment.     That   board  has  shown  that  public 

officials  may  violate  every  obligation  to  the  public,  may  fail 
in  the  performance  of  every  duty  they  were  elected  to  per- 
form, and  may  conduct  their  offices  to  promote  their  own 
personal  ends,  without  paying  any  penalty,  unless  a  loss  of 
public  esteem  may  be  regarded  as  a  penalty  where  they  are 
concerned.  The  muddle  into  which  their  unending  scandals 
have  brought  the  school  department  of  the  city  is  the  legacy 
they  leave  to  their  successors. 

The  condition  into  which  their  mismanagement  has  brought 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  department  is  sad  indeed,  and  for 
it  there  is  no  excuse.  The  management  of  the  finances  of 
the  department  is  a  simple  matter  that  should  not  tax  the 
ability  of  the  merest  novice.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  set  apart  by  the  super- 
visors for  the  use  of  the  school  department.  The  board  of 
education  knows  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  how  many 
teachers  there  are  in  the  department,  and  how  much  each  is 
to  be  paid.  The  contracts  to  pay  the  teachers  are  practically 
the  first  obligations  entered  into  by  the  board,  and  accepted 
business  principles  would  require  that  a  sufficient  amount  to 
cover  this  should  be  set  apart  and  should  constitute  a  fund 
inviolate  for  any  other  purpose.  This  simple  rule  has  been 
ignored,  and  the  board  has  gone  on  recklessly  incurring 
indebtedness,  without  a  thought  of  anything  beyond  their 
own  personal  interests. 

The  result  is  what  might  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. According  to  the  report  of  the  grand  jury's  expert 
they  found  a  deficit  of  $57,143.01  when  they  went  into  office 
on  January  1,  1897.  Up  to  October  1st  of  this  year  they 
had  received  $2,309,902.48,  and  had  expended  $2,411,- 
901.35.  With  the  inherited  deficit,  therefore,  they  had  over- 
drawn $159,141.88  on  the  latter  date.  In  addition,  they 
had  outstanding  bills,  contracted  and  unpaid,  amounting  to 
$7 7) 749  87  on  their  general  accounts,  and  $34,95195  on 
account  of  the  Mission  High  SchooL  Their  management 
resulted  in  leaving  the  department  nearly  $300,000  in  debt. 
Recent  meetings  of  the  board  have  been  characterized  by 
acrimonious  recriminations  among  members,  during  which 
open  accusations  of  bribery  and  corruption  have  not  been 
wanting.  Whether  these  accusations  have  been  justified  or 
not,  the  bills  of  contractors  who  might  have  paid  commis- 
sions for  the  patronage  of  the  board  have  been  treated  with 
tender  solicitude  ;  the  salaries  of  teachers  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  arrears,  and,  at  the  present  writing,  the 
teachers'  warrants  for  November  and  December  have  been 
withheld.  At  the  same  time,  so  great  was  the  directors' 
anxiety  to  appoint  special  teachers  during  the  last  few  days 
of  their  official  life  that  it  was  necessary  to  sue  out  an  in- 
junction in  the  courts  to  restrain  them. 

The  school-teachers  have  now  combined  and  engaged 
counsel  to  push  their  claims  in  the  courts.  They  have  been 
serving  under  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  those  that  the 
school  directors  are  now  so  anxious  to  pay.  They  have 
faithfully  rendered  the  services  agreed  upon,  and  they  are 
legally  entitled  to  receive  their  salaries.  That  the  school 
directors  have  exceeded  their  authority  and  contracted  to 
pay  more  money  than  they  had  at  their  disposal  is  no  fault  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  should  not  be  punished  for 
the  delinquency  of  the  directors.  A  simple  action  on  the 
contract  should  be  decided  in  the  teachers'  favor. 

The  school  board  has  further  been  guilty  of  violating 
any  tat  is  known  as  the  one-twelfth  law,  which  provides  that 
growtfoore  than  one-twelfth  part  of  the  annual  appropriation 
to  meete  expended  during  any  one  month.  It  is  imma- 
it  has  biether  the  money  is  to  be  paid  out  during  that  par- 
But  we  (tenth  or  later.  Every  contract  made  for  the  pay- 
quired  in  tlney  in  excess  of  one-twelfth  during  any  month 
constitution  .;  void.  Not  only  this,  but  the  school  directors 
to  admit  us  tea  violation  of  this  law,  personally  and  upon 
herent  in  any  nonds.  The  auditor  is  personally  liable  for 
tion  of  territory  »gal  warrants,  and  the  treasurer  is  personally 
according  to  our  behem. 

is  capable  of  goverrard  knew  that  the  funds  at  its  disposal  in 
interest  and  to  ours*  fund  had  been  exhausted,  it  authorized, 
basic  principles  of  libe'.he  the  middle  of  December,  the  pay- 
ernment  is  founded.  Vgregating  $62,000  to  pay  the  bills  of 
to  govern  herself  better  .  At  the  same  time,  it  refused  to  au- 
the  government  of  Indiof  teachers'  warrants  for  November, 
tvely  feel  the  benefit  a'iagrant  disregard  of  the  law.     But  the 


audit  was  not  so  ready  to  violate  his  duty,  and  after  pass- 
ing ,  ,000  of  the  bills,  he  locked  the  remainder  up  in  his 
safe.  Che  treasurer,  also,  has  refused  to  pay  any  more  bills 
of  any  description  against  the  school  funds.  It  may  be 
hard  on  the  contractors  to  be  kept  out  of  their  money,  but 
they  were  charged  with  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  school 
directors  were  violating  the  law  in  entering  into  such  con- 
tracts with  them.  The  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
justified  in  trusting  that  the  school  board  would  obey  the 
law.  The  law  of  contracts  required  that  the  money  to  pay 
their  salaries  should  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  and  that 
that  fund  should  be  inviolate.  Should  the  directors  succeed 
in  breaking  into  the  treasury  and  making  away  with  a  part  • 
of  the  salary  fund  for  the  benefit  of  their  pet  contractors, 
they  will  be  personally  liable  to  the  teachers  whom  they  have 
wronged.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory,  however,  if  the  raid 
is  defeated. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  these  school  directors  have 
violated  the  law,  and  have  been  false  to  their  trust.  There 
is  a  somewhat  popular  idea  that  the  honor  attached  to  hold- 
ing an  office  without  salary  will  restrain  the  incumbent  from 
committing  dishonorable  acts,  but  the  record  of  this  school 
board  would  seem  to  negative  it.  So  far  as  lay  in  their 
power  they  have  repudiated  the  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  exceeding  their  entire  appropriation  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  without  violating 
the  one-twelfth  act  during  one  or  more  months.  They  will 
probably  escape  punishment,  but  it  is  the  repetition  of  such 
things  that  make  possible  such  scenes  of  violence  as  were 
threatened  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago. 


A  fact  noticed  and  mentioned  by  Professor  Koch  during 
his  studies  in  Africa  and  India  is  that  women  stand  malarial 
climates  far  better  than  men.  During  the  appalling  mortal- 
ity on  the  Gold  Coast  within  the  past  four  years,  says  the 
report,  there  was  hardly  a  death  among  the  women  living 
out  there,  while  every  kind  of  man  was  dying — men  new  to 
the  tropics,  men  born  in  them,  men  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  them  for  years,  even  men  who  had  battled  with 
the  ravages  of  West  Africa  for  upward  of  ten  years.  The 
attempt  to  explain  this  anomaly  by  the  fact  that  men  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  of  day  and  the 
miasma  of  night,  failed  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  the 
death  rate  was  highest  among  officials,  merchants,  and  em- 
ployees who  work  in  offices,  banks,  and  warehouses,  where 
no  exposure  to  weather  is  involved  and  where  medical 
attendance,  food,  and  all  conditions  of  living  are  the  best 
obtainable  in  that  country.  The  fact  that  black  -  water 
fever,  so  deadly  to  male  Europeans,  hardly  ever  attacked 
women,  and  that  no  physician  has  yet  offered  any  reason- 
ably conclusive  explanation  of  such  discrimination,  illustrates 
how  far  medical  science  is  yet  from  a  full  understanding  of 
malarial  disease. 

^  ■  » 

Mayor  Phelan  writes  to  the  Argonaut  protesting  that 
Hobson  is  being  unjustly  censured  by  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try in  their  comments  upon  his  alleged  experiences  with  en- 
thusiastic ladies : 

"Mr.  Hobson's  attitude  was  simply  that  of  a  gentleman,  who,  for 
reasons  of  delicacy  and  gallantry  in  its  worthiest  sense,  would  not  show 
these  well-meaning  women  any  discourtesy,  nor  manifest  by  any  act  of 
his  that  he  misinterpreted  their  motives  ;  for  their  object  was  plainly,  as 
he  knew,  to  do  him  honor  and  express  in  their  own  way  the  depth  of 
their  regard.  It  was  not  of  his  seeking.  I  know  that  he  made  no  ac- 
count of  it  until  the  malicious  and  sensational  had  made  traffic  of  it. 
In  discussing  it,  he  deprecated  the  thing,  and  when  he  came  to  Den- 
ver, he  had  it  so  arranged  that  a  repetition  of  it  should  not  occur. 
Every  act  of  his  in  this  city  evidenced  his  nice  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  responding  to  every  call,  repulsing  none — not  even  the 
gum  sellers  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  obstrusive  as  they  are,  kindly,  consid- 
erate, frank,  and  generous.  Pained  at  what  I  know  to  be  a  false  im- 
pression, I  would  like  to  remove  it,  in  justice  to  him  and  to  his  fame, 
which  is  the  common  possession  of  us  all.  Mr.  Hobson  deserves  more 
of  his  countrymen  than  to  be  misunderstood." 


In  England  a  ship  in  dock  is  a  factory,  according  to  an 
important  legal  decision,  made  in  the  first  instance  by  Judge 
French  in  the  London  Bow  county  court,  and  unanimously 
upheld  by  three  judges  in  the  court  of  appeal.  The  case 
arose  out  of  the  explosion  of  percussion  caps  during  the 
unloading  of  the  Manitoba^  in  the  Royal  Albert  Dock.  To 
the  relatives  of  the  two  men  killed  Judge  French  gave  two 
sums  of  three  hundred  pounds  each,  and  to  five  injured  men 
an  allowance  of  one  pound  a  week  for  life,  under  provisions 
of  the  British  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1897.  The 
decision  was  resisted  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company. 
The  court  of  appeal  was  obdurate,  and  unless  the  House 
of  Lords  reverses  the  decision,  a  British  sailor  in  dock  has 
the  protective  privileges  of  the  workmen  upon  shore. 


When  convicts  in  the  Colorado  State  Prison  become  un- 
ruly, instead  of  being  confined  to  bread -and -water  solitary 
confinement,  they  are  spanked,  the  instrument  used  being  a 
paddle  a  little  more  than  two  feet  long,  three  inches  wide, 
and  weighing  fifteen  and  a  quarter  ounces.  According  to 
the  chief  of  the  institution,  this  method  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  is  free  from  the  pernicious  effects  that  often  follow  the 
ordinary  treatment.  "During  the  spanking  process,"  says 
the  warden,  "the  prisoner  has  no  time  to  brood — to  store 
away  in  his  mind  vicious  thoughts,  and  grow  mentally  one- 
sided as  he  grows  physically  weaker,  for  all  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  are  concentrated  into  one  spot  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  when  it  is  over  he  goes  back  to  his  work  none  the  worse 
for  the  treatment." 


In  New  York,  last  week,  the  number  of  cases  of  the  grip 
was  estimated  by  Health  Registrar  Tracy  at  one  hundred 
thousand. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


January  2,  1899. 


THE    NAVAJO'S    TURQUOISE    RING. 


An  Arizona  Story. 

"  I  tell  you,  Miss  Nell,  it's  not  safe  for  you  to  ride  over 
the  range  so  much  all  alone.  That  Navajo's  plumb  crazy 
about  you  now,  and  he's  liable  to  do  you  some  mischief." 

The  speaker,  a  handsome,  blue-eyed  young  fellow,  clad  in 
the  rough  garb  of  a  cowboy,  with  broad  sombrero,  heavy 
leathern  leggings,  or  chaparejos,  his  buckskin  gloves  thrust 
through  his  cartridge-belt,  stood  leaning  against  the  door- . 
post  of  a  typical  Arizona  ranch-house.  In  one  hand  he  held 
the  end  of  a  long  hair  rope,  the  other  end  being  fast  to  his 
pony,  which,  all  saddled,  stood  pawing  and  restless,  eager  to 
be  away  on  the  range.  Slung  on  the  near  side  of  the  saddle 
was  a  Winchester  carbine,  for,  between  white  and  red 
thieves,  the  cowboys  had  to  be  ready  for  all  sorts  of  emer- 
gencies, and,  besides,  the  big  gray  wolves  were  beginning  to 
show  up  on  the  range,  and  a  wolf  scalp  was  worth  twenty 
dollars  at  the  county  seat. 

The  person  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed  stood 
idly  switching  her  riding-habit  with  her  "quirt,"  a  handsome 
piece  of  cowboy  work,  over  which  one  of  her  many  admirers 
had  spent  hours  by  the  light  of  a  camp-fire  in  plaiting  and 
decorating  it  with  "  Turks'  heads  "  and  other  fancy  knots 
known  to  cowboy  quirt-makers.  She  was  all  ready  for  a 
ride,  and  waiting  only  for  her  pony  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  corral,  where  Juan,  the  Mexican,  was  saddling  him. 

There  was  a  pleading,  pathetic  tone  in  the  man's  voice 
that  spoke  the  lover,  even  had  his  eyes  shown  no  sign  of 
passion  ;  but  his  words  seemed  to  rouse  all  the  womanly 
stubbornness  in  her  mind.  Her  red  lips  curled  and  her 
brown  eyes  snapped  as  she  said :  "  Oh,  pshaw,  Mr. 
Cameron,  you're  always  worrying  about  some  imaginary 
danger.  I'm  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  Please 
return  me  my  ring — that  is,  if  you  have  finished  examin- 
ing it." 

A  hot  red  wave  swept  over  Cameron's  face,  like  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  across  the  prairie  on  a  bright  day,  and 
he  stood  for  a  full  minute  idly  turning  the  ring  in  question 
upon  the  very  tip  of  the  little  finger  of  his  own  large,  sun- 
browned  hand.  It  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Navajo 
silversmith's  art.  Now,  the  Navajo  Indians'  blankets  have 
made  them  famous,  but  they  deserve  quite  as  much  fame 
for  their  cunning  as  workers  in  silver. 

This  ring  was  indeed  a  gem.  It  was  wide,  as  most  of 
their  rings  are,  was  cut  in  two  on  the  inner  side  so  that  it 
could  be  made  larger  or  smaller  by  springing  it  to  fit  any 
finger,  and  in  the  top  was  set  a  turquoise  as  blue  as  a  sum- 
mer sky — a  stone  precious  to  the  Navajos — that  among  the 
tribe  would  have  bought  twenty  ponies,  a  hundred  sheep, 
and  squaws  galore.  Around  the  ring  ran  the  most  delicate 
and  intricate  carviug,  and  the  whole  effect  was  at  once 
unique  and  barbaric. 

The  girl's  hand  was  outstretched  for  the  ring,  and  almost 
mechanically  the  man  turned  and  dropped  it  into  the 
upturned  palm,  saying  as  he  did  so  :  "  Well,  Miss  Nell, 
I've  warned  you,  and  I'm  sure  if  Mr.  Hull  were  here  that 
he'd  feel  just  as  I  do.  I  can't  go  with  you  to-day,  for  I've 
got  to  go  over  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  to  see  if  I 
can't  find  those  lost  horses,  and  won't  be  back  till  dark." 

The  girl,  scarcely  heeding  his  words,  took  the  ring,  and 
in  a  mock-heroic  sort  of  way  kissed  and  slipped  it  on  to  her 
engagement  finger,  with  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  her  eyes, 
at  which  action  Cameron,  stung  almost  to  madness,  smoth- 
ered a  groan,  and  strode  across  the  porch,  his  spurs  clanking 
on  the  floor,  gathering  up  his  hair  rope  as  he  went  until, 
reaching  his  pony,  with  one  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  and  the  other  on  the  pony's  mane,  he,  in  true  cowboy 
style,  leaped  lightly  into  his  seat  without  aid  of  stirrup,  and 
bringing  the  coil  of  rope  down  on  the  animal's  flank  went 
off  down  the  line  of  wire  fence  on  a  dead  run,  and  soon 
turned  out  of  sight  around  a  low  hill  in  the  valley. 

The  girl  watched  him  in  silence  until  he  was  lost  to  view, 
when,  with  a  gay  laugh,  she  turned  into  the  room,  saying, 
"  Poor  Cam,  what  fun  it  is  to  tease  him." 

A  moment  later,  Juan  appearing  at  the  door  with  her 
horse,  she  pulled  on  her  pretty  buckskin  gloves,  and  saying, 
"  Good-by,  Mary,  I'll  be  home  by  noon  "  to  the  heavy -faced 
cook,  who  stood  watching  her  from  the  door  of  the  log 
kitchen,  she  rode  off  almost  as  fast  as  Cameron,  but  in  a 
different  direction. 

Three  months  before  these  incidents  took  place,  George 
Hull  had  gone  down  to  the  little  railroad  station,  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  ranch,  to  meet  his  wife's  only  sister,  who  was 
coming  to  spend  the  summer  with  them  in  Arizona,  and 
from  her  first  day  she  had  taken  to  the  life,  like  a  duck  to 
water.  She  was  a  fearless  horsewoman,  and  never  so  happy  as 
when  out  on  the  range  riding  with  the  cowboys,  if  they  were 
there,  or  alone  if  they  were  not.  Nell  Steele  was  a  warm- 
hearted, impulsive  girl,  but  she  could  no  more  help 
making  a  slave  of  every  man  she  met  than  she  could  stop 
breathing.  It  was  an  easy  task  for  her,  too,  and  it  mattered 
not  whether  it  was  some  high-bred,  educated  gentleman,  or 
a  rough  Texas  "  puncher "  who  had  never  in  all  his  life 
spoken  a  dozen  words  to  a  woman  of  her  class.  And 
naturally,  with  such  surroundings,  with  men  unused  to 
woman's  wiles,  she  soon  had  the  whole  country  at  her  feet. 

Of  them  all,  however,  young  Cameron  had  by  far  the 
worst  case  of  it,  and  the  girl,  while  in  her  heart  greatly 
pleased  with  his  attentions,  seemed  to  delight  in  keeping 
him  in  a  state  of  absolute  misery  by  alternately  raising  him 
to  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  happiness,  and  anon  drop- 
ping him  down  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  despair.  Deep 
down  in  her  heart  she  knew  he  was  her  ideal,  but  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  coquette  with  and  tease  him. 

Cameron  had  come  West  for  his  health  some  years  before. 
Too  1  ard  application  at  college  had  seriously  impaired  his 
strength,  and  he  had  been  ordered  to  live  in  the  open  air  for 
sevesal  years.  Letters  of  introduction  to  George  Hull  had 
bra-  ;ht  him  to  this  ranch  in  the  high  mountain  country  of 


Northern  Arizona,  and  he  had  taken  to  the  cowboy  life  from 
the  very  first,  until  now  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  trusted  and  satisfactory  "  boys  "  on  the  place. 

The  ranch  to  which  George  Hull  brought  his  pretty 
sister-in-law  was  located  near  the  line  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation,  and,  as  the  Navajos  are  great  roamers,  it  was 
nothing  unusual  to  have  them  hanging  round  there.  One 
day  a  party  of  them  came,  bringing  in  some  horses  the 
boys  had  missed  for  some  time.  It  was  Miss  Steele's  first 
sight  of  the  Navajo,  and  she  came  down  to  the  corral,  where 
they  were  all  gathered  to  see  them.  Among  them  was  a 
young  chief  named  Chatto,  who  had  attended  an  Indian 
school  at  Albuquerque,  and  could  therefore  speak  fairly 
good  English.  He  was  a  picture  of  savage  finery.  Around 
his  waist  was  buckled  a  costly  belt  made  of  great  plates  of 
solid  silver  ;  in  his  ears  hung  huge  silver  rings  ;  each  arm 
was  clasped  by  half  a  dozen  bracelets  of  the  same  precious 
metal ;  and  his  moccasins  and  leggings  were  thickly  studded 
with  buttons  fashioned  from  dimes,  quarters,  and  half- 
dollars.  Across  his  shoulders  hung  a  gaudy  Navajo 
blanket,  and  his  horse's  bridle  was  fairly  weighted  down 
with  glittering  trophies  of  the  Indian  silversmith's  skill. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  before  Miss  Steele  was  bartering 
with  him  for  a  bracelet ;  but  of  no  avail — he  would  not  sell 
at  any  price.  However,  when  the  other  Indians  left  he 
stayed  behind,  until,  as  dinner-hour  was  nearing,  the  boys 
asked  him  to  eat  with  them.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
he  had  eyes  only  for  Miss  Steele ;  and  after  dinner  she 
spent  an  hour  talking  to  him  of  his  school  experiences  and 
in  trying  to  learn  a  few  words  of  the  Navajo  tongue.  The 
next  day  he  returned,  and  the  next,  until  it  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  that  the  gay  laugh  and  brown  eyes  of  the  girl  had  com- 
pletely bewitched  him. 

One  day  he  came,  bearing  the  ring  I  have  described, 
and  shyly  offered  it  to  her,  insisting  that  she  must  place  it 
on  her  engagement  finger,  which  she  did,  never  dreaming 
that  the  boys,  keenly  watching  from  the  bunk-house,  had 
put  him  up  to  it,  telling  him  that  was  the  way  that  white 
lovers  did,  and  that  once  she  put  on  his  ring  she  was  his  by 
all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  white  man. 

When  Cameron,  who  was  away  at  the  time,  heard  of  it, 
he  was  furious,  and  went  straight  to  Miss  Steele  and  urged 
her  to  return  the  ring  and  banish  the  Indian  from  the  ranch. 
But  she,  seeing  that  back  of  all  his  lover's  eagerness  for  her 
safety  was  a  lover's  jealousy  as  well,  affected  not  to  believe 
him,  and  declared  her  intention  of  keeping  and  wearing  the 
ring.  It  was  this  ring  that  she  kissed  so  tragically  and 
replaced  on  her  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  story. 

On  leaving  the  ranch,  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles,  the 
girl  gave  her  pony  an  almost  free  rein.  It  was  a  glorious 
morning  in  September,  when  the  sun  had  lost  its  greatest 
power,  and  the  air  was  fairly  intoxicating  in  its  freshness. 
The  range  never  looked  finer  than  it  did  now,  after  the  sum- 
mer rains  had  covered  it  with  a  wonderful  growth  of  grass, 
dotted  with  millions  of  daisies,  "  Black-Eyed  Susans,"  and 
dozens  of  other  varieties  of  prairie  flowers,  which  in  places 
fairly  made  the  air  heavy  with  their  perfume.  The  trail  led 
her  over  a  wide  mesa,  and  at  its  highest  point  she  stopped 
her  pony  and  drank  in  the  wondrous  scene.  Away  off  to 
the  north  the  great  table-lands,  or  mesas,  where  live  the 
snake-loving  Moqui  Indians,  hung  in  an  almost  indescribable 
grandeur,  blue  and  misty  against  the  sky,  more  like  a  mirage 
than  a  reality.  A  couple  of  saucy  prairie-dogs  barked  shrilly 
at  her  from  their  adjacent  village  ;  a  coyote,  disturbed  by  her 
coming,  skulked  hastily  away  from  where  he  had  been  trying 
to  surprise  a  little  calf,  left  lying  under  a  sagebush,  while  its 
mother  went  on  down  the  trail  to  water.  Above  her,  high  in 
the  heavens,  idly  circled  half  a  dozen  heavy-winged  turkey- 
buzzards,  those  scavengers  of.  the  prairies,  a  sure  sign  that 
somewhere  below  them  an  animal  lay  dead,  and  they  were 
gathering  for  a  feast.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were 
rolling  hills,  with  here  and  there  parks  of  cedars,  while  scat- 
tered over  the  prairie  were  hundreds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
for  George  Hull  was  one  of  the  heaviest  cattle-owners  in 
Northern  Arizona,  and  this  was  the  heart  of  his  range. 

Across  the  valley  below  her  she  could  see  the  figure  of  a 
solitary  horseman,  which,  after  scanning  for  a  few  moments, 
she  decided  to  be  Cameron,  although  she  had  thought  him 
miles  away  from  there  by  this  time.  Her  pony  having  re- 
covered his  wind,  she  started  down  the  mesa  toward  the 
approaching  figure,  glad  to  see  some  human  being  in  all 
that  waste  of  loneliness  around  her.  As  she  drew  nearer, 
she  saw  that  it  was  no  white  man,  but  an  Indian,  the  red 
sash  tied  around  his  head  being  plainly  visible  at  quite  a 
distance,  but  nothing  daunted,  she  kept  on  her  course,  pre- 
suming him  to  be  the  Indian  mail-carrier  who  came  in  from 
the  agency  twice  a  week  with  the  mail-sack  tied  behind  his 
saddle. 

As  the  distance  between  them  lessened,  she  saw  with 
great  uneasiness  that  it  was  her  admirer,  Chatto,  and  with  a 
sort  of  guilty  fear  in  her  heart,  she  turned  off  the  trail,  and 
pushed  her  pony  into  a  lope  toward  a  bunch  of  horses  graz- 
ing near,  as  if  she  wanted  to  look  at  them  closer.  A  glance 
over  her  shoulder  showed  her  that  the  Indian  had  turned 
also  and  was  following  her,  and  the  girl,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  urged  her  pony  to  his  fullest  speed.  The  Indian 
called  to  her  to  stop,  but  she  only  rode  the  harder.  Chatto, 
however,  was  well  mounted,  and  he  slowly  gained  on  the 
flying  figure  ;  her  cowboy  hat  had  blown  from  her  head, 
and  was  held  by  the  string  around  her  neck,  and  she  was 
urging  her  pony  with  voice  and  quirt. 

"  Stop,  I  shoot ! "  called  the  Navajo,  but  she  rode  the 
faster,  expecting  every  instant  to  hear  the  crack  of  his  Win- 
chester. At  last  he  was  within  thirty  feet  of  her,  and  she 
felt  that  her  pony  had  done  his  utmost  and  there  was  no 
escape.  Another  look  over  her  shoulder  showed  her  that 
the  Indian  had  taken  down  his  long  rawhide  reata  and  was 
swinging  it  round  and  round  his  head  preparatory  for  a 
throw  at  her.  She  remembered  hearing  -Hull  tell  of  Mexi- 
can and  cowboy  fights,  where  the  victim  was  roped  and 
pulled  off  his  horse  and  across  the  prairie,  until  every 
semblance  of  human  shape  was  dragged  out  of  it,  and  her 


heart  sank  within  her,  for  she  knew  by  some  woman's  in- 
stinct that  he  had  realized  she  had  been  fooling  him,  and 
was  thirsting  for  revenge. 

Faster  and  faster  they  rode,  and  nearer  and  nearer  he 
drew,  till  she  could  hear  the  "swish  "  of  the  rope  through 
the  air,  and  she  crouched  low  over  the  saddle  to  offer  as 
small  a  mark  as  possible,  meantime  praying  for  a  deliver- 
ance which  in  her  heart  she  little  hoped  would  come. 

Cameron  found  his  horses  but  a  few  miles  out  from  the 
ranch,  and,  quickly  rounding  them  up,  he  started  the  bunch 
toward  home  on  a  sharp  run,  arriving  there  not  long  after 
Miss  Steele  had  left.  Questioning  Mary  as  to  the  direction 
she  had  taken,  he  struck  off  again  on  the  range  in  a  course 
that  he  shrewdly  judged  would  enable  him  to  meet  Miss 
Steele  on  her  homeward  way — as  if  by  accident. 

Some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  ranch,  the  mesa  he  was 
crossing  ended  abruptly  in  a  cliff  some  two  hundred  feet 
down,  which  extended  for  several  miles  in  an  unbroken  line, 
with  but  one  or  two  places  where  an  animal  could  get  up  or 
down.  The  view  from  the  edge  of  this  cliff — or  "  rim  rock," 
as  it  was  more  commonly  called — over  the  wide  valley 
spread  out  below  it  for  miles  and  miles  was  unexcelled,  and 
Cameron,  knowing  that  Miss  Steele  must  come  up  this  cliff 
at  one  of  two  places,  headed  for  the  one  he  felt  she  would 
be  most  likely  to  take.  As  he  drew  near  the  edge  of  the 
mesa  he  left  the  trail  and  rode  over  to  the  cliff ;  and  think- 
ing perhaps  to  surprise  a  bunch  of  antelope  feeding  quietly 
in  the  valley  below  him,  as  well  as  to  prevent  Miss  Steele 
from  first  seeing  him  should  she  chance  to  be  below,  he  left 
his  pony  under  a  cedar,  and,  taking  his  40.82  Winchester  in 
his  hand,  carefully  walked  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

The  road  leading  down  to  the  valley  ran  close  under  the 
cliff,  and  was  lost  to  sight  around  a  point  of  the  mesa  but  a 
short  distance  to  his  right.  Carefully  scanning  the  prairie, 
he  could  see  no  one,  but,  from  the  way  three  or  four  bunches 
of  half-wild  horses  were  tearing  across  the  valley  below  him, 
he  felt  satisfied  that  either  she  or  some  one  else  had  started 
them,  and  concluded  to  wait  a  few  moments. 

Suddenly,  from  far  below,  came  a  sound  that  for  an 
instant  sent  his  heart  to  his  throat,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he 
heard  a  woman's  voice,  borne  upward  from  around  the  point 
to  his  right,  and  yet  it  was  far  more  likely  to  be  the  almost 
human  cry  of  a  mountain  lion,  or  even  the  childish  yell  of 
some  lone  coyote,  either  of  which  could  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  female  voice  in  distress.  As  Cameron  stood  there, 
fairly  holding  his  breath  in  his  eagerness  to  catch  the  faintest 
sound  from  below,  one  moment  assuring  himself  that  his 
ears  were  at  fault  and  the  next  so  certain  that  it  was  a 
woman's  voice  that  he  could  scarcely  wait  for  its  repetition 
in  order  that  he  could  be  sure  which  way  to  go,  once  again 
there  came  faintly  and  yet  stronger  and  more  definite  than 
before  the  cry  of  distress,  and  that  voice  Miss  Steele's,  and 
before  he  was  really  sure  from  which  quarter  it  came,  there 
burst  into  sight  around  the  point  of  the  mesa,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  from  him  but  down  in  the  valley,  the  figure 
of  a  girl  on  horse-back  leaning  low  over  her  pony's  neck, 
and  urging  him  to  his  utmost  speed  on  the  road  leading  up 
to  the  cliff,  while  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  behind  her,  riding  as 
hard  as  she,  was  the  Navajo,  Chatto,  his  red  head-band 
gone,  his  long,  black  hair  streaming  out  in  the  wind,  and 
whirling  over  his  head  in  a  great  loop  his  rawhide  reata. 

It  took  Cameron  but  an  instant  to  grasp  the  situation  and 
see  that  the  Indian  had  tried  to  overtake  the  girl,  and  fail- 
ing, meant  to  rope  and  drag  her  from  her  horse.  He 
quickly  saw,  also,  that  busied  with  his  reata,  and  not  having 
a  chance  to  use  his  quirt,  his  pony  was  falling  slightly  be- 
hind, for  the  Navajos  seldom  wear  spurs,  and  the  girl  was  not 
sparing  her  pony's  flanks,  but  was-  using  her  quirt  at  every 
jump.  Cameron's  first  impulse  was  to  spring  down  the 
cliff,  and  run  to  her  aid,  but  with  a  groan  he  realized  that  it 
would  take  him  too  long  to  do  this,  for  it  was  only  by  care- 
ful climbing  that  one  could  get  down  the  first  forty  or  fifty 
feet  of  the  wall,  and  then  the  rest  would  be  slow  travel- 
ing at  the  very  best.  The  race  below  him  was  in  plain  view 
now,  and  in  a  few  rods  more  they  would  pass  out  of  his 
sight  in  the  little  side  canon  through  which  the  road  led  up 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  To  ride  back  to  that  place  would 
take  too  long,  also,  and  the  man  quickly  realized  that  it  was 
no  time  for  delay. 

To  kill  a  Navajo  meant  trouble  for  everybody  around,  for  the 
whole  tribe  would  take  it  up,  and  wreak  vengeance  upon  any 
white  settlers  they  could  find,  hence  the  settlers  dreaded  and 
avoided  killing  an  Indian  except  in  the  last  extremity.  But 
Cameron  knew  that  he  could  kill  the  Navajo's  pony  and  save 
the  girl.  Throwing  his  Winchester  over  a  rock  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  for  a  rest,  estimating  the  distance  at  six  hundred 
yards,  and  taking  careful  aim  at  the  shoulder  of  the  Indian's 
pony,  he  sent  a  shot  which  sped  fair  and  true  to  its  mark. 
The  pony,  struck  just  behind  the  shoulder,  and  shot  through 
the  heart,  rolled  headlong  in  the  dust,  sending  the  Indian 
sprawling  full  twenty  feet  away,  but  unhurt. 

For  an  instant  the  Indian  was  stunned  ;  but  evidently 
thinking  his  pony  had  fallen  by  accident,  he  arose  and 
started  toward  him.  Cameron,  however,  was  ready  for  this 
move.  Presuming  the  Navajo  would  try  to  get  to  his  rifle, 
which  was  slung  in  its  holster  and  underneath  the  dying  pony, 
and  before  Chatto  had  got  half-way  to  the  animal,  he  sent  a 
second  shot,  which  struck  between  the  Indian  and  pony,  and 
showed  him  what  caused  the  animal's  fall.  With  true  Indian 
instinct  he  turned  and  ran  in  a  zigzag  way,  to  disconcert 
Cameron's  aim,  to  a  ditch  or  wash  near  the  road,  into 
which  he  threw  himself,  and  crawled  and  wormed  his  way 
down  to  where  the  sides  were  high  enough  to  allow  him  to 
run  in  a  stooping  posture  to  some  distance  from  the  road. 

Meantime  Cameron,  not  daring  to  leave  his  coign  of 
vantage  until  he  knew  the  girl  was  safely  up  the  cliff,  forced 
the  Navajo  to  keep  to  cover  by  firing  an  occasional  shot  in 
his  direction,  until,  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  he  saw  her 
"  raise  the  hill "  at  his  left  and  stood  up  and  waved  his  hat 
to  her.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  scarcely  known  to  what 
cause  she  owed  her  deliverance.  All  she  knew  was,  that  a 
shot  was  fired,  and  she  heard  no  more  thunder  of  horse's 
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hoofs  behind  her,  but  not  being  too  sure  of  what  it  all  meant, 
she  never  drew  rein  nor  spared  her  pony  until  she  saw 
Cameron's  manly  figure  on  the  cliff,  and  knew  that  she  was 
safe. 

A  few  moments  later  an  hysterical,  sobbing  girl  threw  her- 
self from  her  saddle  straight  into  the  arms  of  the  man  who 
loved  her,  and  whom  she  now  avowed  she  loved. 

Will  C.  Barnes. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1898. 


AN   OLD   NEW   ENGLAND   TOWN. 

Judge   Hunt  Writes  of  Pre-Revolutionary  Portsmouth  —  Reminis- 
cences and  Relics  of  Colonial  Days— Some  Historical 
Homes  and  their  Associations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  New  Hampshire  is 
the  town  of  Portsmouth.  Founded  in  1635,  it  still  preserves 
many  of  the  quaint  features  of  "ye  olden  time."  Its  winding 
avenues  are  lined  with  rows  of  stately  elms,  and  its  homes 
are  patterned  after  the  Colonial  style  of  architecture. 

To  stroll  through  the  narrow  streets  of  its  water-front, 
streets  which  were  laid  off  when  Portsmouth  was  a  metrop- 
olis, and  its  harbor  crowded  with  vessels  laden  with  cargoes 
from  the  West  Indies,  seems  like  stepping  back  into  the 
past. 

In  this  locality  may  be  seen  a  gabled  and  quaint-looking 
house,  once  known  as  Staver's  Tavern,  a  hostelry  where 
British  and  Tory  officers  were  wont  to  assemble  in  Revolu- 
tionary times,  and  from  the  door  of  which  the  mounted 
mail-carrier  made  his  weekly  trips  to  Boston,  with  the 
meagre  mail  inclosed  in  a  small  and  battered  tin  box. 

In  this  old  town  the  curfew  still  rings  from  the  belfry  of 
the  North  Church,  as  it  has  rung,  each  night,  since  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  In  the  Church  of  St.  John's  is  the  first  organ 
brought  into  this  country.  In  1713  this  organ  was  placed 
in  a  church  in  Boston ;  but  Puritanical  prejudice  denounced 
it  as  a  "pestiferous  nest  of  whistles,"  and  compelled  its  re- 
moval. In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  it  was  placed 
in  its  present  location.  It  is  run  by  pedal  bellows,  has  five 
and  a  half  octaves,  and  is  apparently  as  rich  and  sonorous 
in  tone  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  In  the  same  church  can  be 
seen  a  silver  communion  service  of  ten  pieces,  presented  to 
the  church  by  Queen  Catherine,  consort  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond, and  each  of  these  pieces  bears  the  royal  arms. 

The  houses  of  Portsmouth  are  mainly  built  of  the  reddest 
of  red  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  broad  fronts,  sloping 
roofs,  low  rooms,  quaint  dormer  windows,  and  high,  well- 
built,  and  most  substantial  brick  chimneys,  out  of  the 
blackened  tops  of  which  the  smoke  from  the  old-fashioned 
fire-place,  like  incense  to  hospitality,  has  curled  these  many 
years  agone.  The  windows  in  the  old  houses  are  set  in 
casements  of  white  painted  wood,  with  carved  pediments  ; 
while  the  glass  in  the  transoms  of  the  doors  is  called 
"  bull's-eye  glass,"  because  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture 
air-bubbles  were  blown  into  the  molten  mass,  giving  it  when 
cooled  a  bulging  appearance,  not  unlike  a  bull's  eye. 

The  glass  in  the  windows  of  these  houses  consists  of 
small  panes,  and  is  of  that  peculiar  rainbow  or  iridescent 
hue  which,  in  the  changing  light  of  day,  takes  on  strange 
forms — forms  which,  in  superstitious  fancy,  are  often  likened 
to  ghostly  faces. 

Indeed,  nearly  everything  about  Portsmouth  seems  old- 
fashioned  and  antique.  Its  principal  library,  founded  in 
1808,  contains  many  volumes  over  two  centuries  old  ;  in  its 
cellars  the  wealthier  citizen  still  keeps  his  dust-covered  Bur- 
gundy, and  upon  its  streets  are  seen  faces  seared  with  the 
wrinkles  of  four-score  years. 

Here  Squire  Hardcastle  might  well  realize  his  aspiration 
for  "old  books,  old  wine,  and  old  friends." 

Close  by  the  river  is  a  spot  called  the  "  Point  of  Graves." 
It  is  a  neglected  burial  place,  more  than  two  centuries  old, 
where,  upon  the  dank  and  heavy  ground,  the  grass  lies 
matted  and  thick.  The  graves  are  marked  with  slabs  of 
dark  slate  ;  upon  each  slab  a  grewsome-looking  skull  with 
sunken  eyes  and  huge  cross-bones  are  rudely  but  startlingly 
cat 

Among  the  historical  homes  of  Portsmouth  none  are 
more  interesting  than  the  Warner,  the  Wentworth,  and  the 
Langdon  houses.  The  Warner  mansion  was  built  in  1718 
at  a  cost  of  over  six  thousand  pounds  ;  it  is  of  stone,  with 
gambrel  or  doubled  pitched  roof  and  dormer  windows.  It 
is  a  large,  substantial,  and  colonial-looking  edifice,  showing 
no  evidence  whatever  of  decay.  There  Lafayette  was  re- 
ceived in  1824,  and  there  he  remained  as  a  guest  for  over  a 
week.  The  parlor  carpet  upon  which  he  trod  still  lies  upon 
the  floor,  and  bears  a  stain  of  red  wine,  said  to  have  been 
spilled  from  his  glass.  So  highly  is  this  wine  stain  valued 
that  a  rug  always  covers  it,  lest  the  light  should  fade  it. 
Upon  the  roof  of  this  house  is  a  lightning-rod  which  was 
placed  there  by  Ben  Franklin  in  1762;  unlike  other  rods 
which  are  single  pointed,  the  end  of  this  famous  rod  is 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  harpoon. 

In  this  house  may  be  seen  an  old  and  piously  drafted  bill 
of  lading,  dated  in  1686,  reciting  that  a  certain  box  of  mer- 
chandise had  been  "  shipped  by  the  grace  of  God  on  the 
good  ship  Love  Branchy  Robert  Browney,  Master,  under 
God.     Amen ! " 

The  Wentworth  house  is  a  large  colonial  mansion,  built 
generally  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  Warner  house,  but  the 
interior  shows  many  signs  of  modern  invention  ;  three  or 
four  mahogany,  high-topped  chairs,  with  hair  cloth  and 
claw  feet,  and  the  old  wall-paper,  in  panels  of  rich  velvet, 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  furniture  of  a  once  historical 
home. 

The  Langdon  house,  in  which  Washington  once  dined, 
in  his  opinion  was  the  finest  colonial  mansion  in  New 
England.  It  was  built  by  Governor  John  Langdon  in  1786  ; 
it  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  pitched  roof,  elaborately 
framed  dormer  windows,  a  handsome  portico,  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns,  pilasters  upon  each  corner  of  the  house, 


and  an  old-fashioned  door  some  two  inches  in  thickness, 
with  double  transoms,  and  bull's-eye  glass.  In  the  parlor 
and  reception-rooms  of  this  house  are  Lutheran  windows — 
that  is,  windows  placed  in  a  recess,  with  a  seat  beneath. 
The  room  in  which  Washington  was  received  is  a  stately 
and  elegant  apartment,  with  cream-colored  wainscoting  and 
paper,  and  finely  carved  panels  above  the  old-fashioned  and 
substantial  fire-place.  By  this  fire-place  Lafayette,  Wash- 
ington, and  Franklin  have  sat ;  and  here,  on  winter  nights, 
the  fire  is  still  kindled,  and  from  the  sooty  mouth  of  its 
chimney  the  sparks  still  shoot  out  into  the  darkness. 

Paint  has  done  much  to  freshen  the  appearance  of  this 
mansion,  but  the  old  door  seems  to  have  rejected  all  attempts 
to  modernize  it.  The  colonial  door  was  opened  with  a  latch, 
but  was  secured  at  night  by  a  great  iron  bar,  the  middle  of 
which  was  fastened  in  the  centre  of  the  door  and  swung 
into  great  sockets  in  the  frame-work  upon  its  sides.  On  the 
inside  of  the  door,  behind  its  lower  transom,  is  a  small 
shelf,  where  a  lighted  oil  lamp  or  candle  was  formerly 
placed  to  light  the  visitor  to  its  doorway  through  the  shad- 
owy darkness  of  the  elms.  Upon  the  door,  which  is  of  ash, 
is  a  brazen  knocker,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the 
house  was  erected. 

One  can  not  look  save  with  a  reverent  feeling  upon  this 
relic,  when  he  thinks  of  the  dead  hands  which,  in  by-gone 
days,  sounded  upon  it  brazen  note  of  their  coming.  When 
the  house  is  clad  in  the  sober  livery  of  twilight,  or  the  moon- 
beams He  upon  its  threshold,  imagination  peoples  the  old 
doorway  with  shadowy  forms,  spirits  of  patriots,  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  figures  wiih  cocked  hats,  powdered  wigs, 
black  -  ribboned  queues,  embroidered  waistcoats,  knee- 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  silver-buckled  shoes,  and  laced 
neck-cloths  ;  and  we  seem  to  live  again  in  "  ye  olden  time." 

Such  is  Portsmouth,  with  its  relics,  its  associations,  and  its 
memories  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  change  from  the  busy  rush 
and  whirl  of  metropolitan  life  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  this 
aristocratic  old  town,  and  in  its  colonial  mansions  : 

"  With  stately  stairways  worn 

By  feet  of  old  colonial  knights 
And  ladies  gently  bora." 

John  Hunt. 
■*  •  ^ 

WILLIAM    WALDORF    ASTOR. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


i  the  Subject  of  a  Three-Column  Sketch  in  London  Tit-Bits. 


Tit-Bits  has  just  published  a  biographical  sketch  of 
William  Waldorf  Astor,  with  a  wood-cut  portrait  to  the 
article  that  looks  like  a  stage  brigand.  But  the  portrait  is 
not  the  only  thing  in  the  article  likely  to  offend  the  great  mill 
ionaire.  For  we  are  told  of  a  gentle  snub  he  received  from 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  When  his  grand  estate  offices 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  were  finished,  he  gave  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  to  a  number  of  swells.  Showing  one  of  the 
staircases  in  the  building  to  the  duchess,  Mr.  Astor  is  alleged 
to  have  asked  : 

"  Isn't  that  handsome,  your  grace  ?" 

"Yes,  it  certainly  is,"  replied  the  duchess. 

"  Isn't  it  more  so  than  any  other  staircase  you  ever  saw  ?  " 
Mr.  Astor  is  reported  to  have  persisted. 

At  this  the  duchess's  back  very  naturally  got  up. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  gently  ;  "  I  admire  it  very  much.  It  is 
much  finer  than  our  old  staircase  at  Battle  Abbey,  which  has 
been  spoiled  these  two  or  three  hundred  years  by  the  spurs 
of  those  stupid  old  knights." 

Battle  Abbey  is  probably  the  grandest  old  place  in  Eng- 
land, and  compared  with  Cliveden,  Mr.  Astor's  cduntry 
house,  is  like  a  battle-ship  to  a  torpedo-boat. 

Another  story  is  told  which  I  think  I  have  seen  before. 
Mr.  Astor,  it  is  averred,  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster's  lawn  at  Cliveden  when  he  first  saw  it,  and, 
it  is  said,  asked  the  gardener  : 

"  How  do  you  grow  turf  like  that?  " 

"Well,  sir,"  says  the  gardener,  rubbing  his  chin  and 
looking  very  innocent ;  "you  just  sows  yer  seed,  and  then 
'as  it  rolled  every  day  for  a  hundred  years  or  so,  sir." 

Mr.  Astor  would  just  now  seem  to  be  on  the  war-path 
after  people  who  publish  things  about  him.  The  author  of 
that  story  about  Astor's  giving  a  banquet  round  the  section 
of  the  California  big  tree,  which  is  in  the  grounds  of  Clive- 
den, is  to  be  prosecuted  (when  found)  by  Sir  George  Lewis, 
the  famous  London  solicitor.  Astor  may  object  to  this 
Tit-Bits  sketch  and  its  assertion  that  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Astor  was  the  fourth  son  of  a  Waldorf  butcher, 
and  that  the  present  man  is  his  great-grandson.  The 
genuine  upper  classes  of  England,  the  people  with  whom 
Mr.  Astor  delights  to  associate,  still  cling  to  old  traditions 
and  ideas  with  surprising  tenacity.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  of 
Mr.  Astor's  millions  will  be  able  to  efface  from  the  aristo- 
cratic English  minds  the  thought  of  his  great-grandfather's 
shambles.  But  if  this  bit  of  family  history  be  not  true,  the 
proprietors  of  Tit-Bits  will  no  doubt  hear  from  Sir  George 
Lewis.  Cockaigne. 

London,  December  10,  1898. 


The  system  of  marriage  by  proxy  is  frequently  adopted 
by  Dutch  bridegrooms  in  South  Africa  and  Dutch  brides  in 
Holland.  A  friend  of  the  groom  represents  him  in  the 
church,  and  he  is  released  from  the  solemn  engagement  only 
by  a  saving  clause  in  the  certificate.  The  aim  and  object 
of  these  innocent  mock  marriages  is  to  bind  the  far-away 
husband  to  his  contract.  Owing  to  this  method  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Koops  occupies  the  peculiar  position  of  being  a  widow  before 
she  became  a  wife.  A  few  days  before  Mr.  Koop's  death 
he  was  married  to  the  lady  by  the  handschoen  (glove)  in 
Holland,  and  she  was  about  to  leave  to  join  her  husband 
when  apprised  by  cable  of  her  misfortune. 


It  is  said  that  only  one  child  attends  the  school  at  the 
Lovejoy  School,  for  colored  children,  at  Alton,  111.,  and  that 
his  education  costs  the  city  nearly  twelve  hundred  dollars 
annually. 


Two  grandsons  of  President  Polk  have  seats  in  the 
present  Congress.  They  are  R.  K.  Polk,  of  Danville,  Ky., 
and  his  cousin,  James  K.  Polk,  of  Ridgway,  Pa. 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  conferred  the 
Order  of  Vasa  on  August  Peterson,  of  Washington,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  founding  colonies  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  America. 

Prince  George  of  Greece,  the  new  governor-general  of 
Crete,  has  taken  for  his  motto  a  Greek  palindrome  frequently 
found  as  the  inscription  on  the  edge  of  baptismal  fonts, 
"Nispon  anomema  me  monan  opsin,"  meaning,  "Wash 
away  sin  and  not  merely  the  appearance  of  sin." 

One  of  the  first  marriages  between  the  officers  of  our 
army  and  the  members  of  families  of  the  conquered 
provinces  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Albert  J.  Dillon,  of  the 
U.  S.  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  who  will  shortly  lead  to  the 
altar  the  daughter  of  Senor  Palma,  Alcalde  of  Mayaguez, 
Porto  Rico. 

The  Journal  Official  lately  contained,  in  a  list  of  pensions 
granted  to  the  widows  of  French  officers,  the  name  of 
Berthe  Amelie  Bertincourt,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel 
Henry,  who  committed  suicide  in  prison  after  having  con- 
fessed that  the  Dreyfus  bordereau  was  a  forgery.  She  gets 
1,667  francs  a  year,  or  about  $333. 

On  December  8th  P.  T.  Barnum's  widow  was  married  in 
Paris  to  Baron  Alexandryd  Orengiana,  a  French  nobleman. 
This  is  the  third  matrimonial  venture  of  the  baroness.  Her 
second  husband  was  Demetri  Callias  Bey,  a  Greek,  who 
died  in  Constantinople  on  September  22,  1896.  Her  an- 
nuity from  the  Barnum  estate  is  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  the  American  em- 
bassador to  the  Czar  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  a  great- 
grandson  on  his  maternal  side  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  who 
captured  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  his  father  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Possibly  when  the  war  is  over  Admiral  Dewey  may  be 
induced  to  give  the  world  a  history  of  his  Asiatic  campaign 
or  a  description  of  the  Philippine  Islands — but  not  now.  In 
reply  to  an  offer  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  a  magazine 
editor  for  an  article  on  the  Philippines,  the  admiral  cabled 
this  laconic  and  characteristic  reply  :  "  Thanks,  but  I  am 
too  busy." 

The  Empress  of  Germany  for  some  time  has  been  using, 
as  regular  treatment  for  obesity,  tablets  containing  the 
active  principle  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  sheep,  which  is  a 
specific  for  this  trouble.  While  she  has  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing her  weight,  she  has  been  suffering  seriously  in  gen- 
eral health,  is  becoming  nervous,  and  is  threatened  with 
heart  trouble.  The  emperor,  therefore,  has  induced  her  to 
stop  using  the  remedy. 

In  accordance  with  the  Spanish  custom,  the  body  of  the 
late  King  Alphonso  the  Twelfth  has  lain  since  18S5  in  the 
podridero,  or  charnel-house,  at  the  Escurial,  awaiting  its 
final  consignment  to  the  royal  vault.  This  ceremony  was 
performed  last  month  by  the  Augustin  friars,  nobody  being 
present  but  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor  and  the  Marquis  of 
Alcancies,  the  two  chief  officers  of  the  household.  It  is 
said  that  the  features  of  the  king  were  easily  recogniz- 
able. 

The  Duke  of  Aosta,  to  whose  branch  of  the  family  the 
Italian  throne  will  pass  should  the  Prince  of  Naples  die 
without  an  heir,  is  a  son  of  Prince  Amadeo,  a  brother  of 
King  Humbert,  who  for  five  years  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
His  mother  was  a  princess  of  the  noble  house  of  Delia 
Cisterna,  and  not,  therefore,  of  royal  birth.  The  duke's 
step-mother  is  the  beautiful  Princess  Letitia  Bonaparte, 
daughter  of  Prince  Amadeo's  sister,  Princess  Clothilde  and 
the  celebrated  "Plon-Plon." 

At  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  Lieutenant  William  E. 
Shipp  and  Lieutenant  William  H.  Smith  were  killed,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  separating 
one  death  from  the  other.  These  two  soldiers  had  studied 
together  at  West  Point.  They  were  graduated  together 
there,  they  became  lieutenants  on  the  same  day,  and  then  in 
their  first  engagement  thus  laid  down  their  lives.  Each  was 
married,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  two  pension  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  General  Wheeler. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  completely  recovered  from  the 
severe  accident  which  he  met  with  in  July.  It  will  be  re- 
membered (says  the  Lancet)  that  while  descending  a  spiral 
staircase  the  prince  missed  his  footing,  and  the  extreme 
effort  which  he  then  made  to  recover  his  balance  caused  a 
rupture  of  the  insertion  of  the  left  quadriceps  extensor 
muscle,  which  tore  away  with  it  at  the  same  time  the  upper 
portion  of  the  patella.  The  knee  now  readily  bends  to  con- 
siderably more  than  a  right  angle,  and  the  prince  can  go  up 
and  down-stairs,  and  walk  with  ease  and  comfort. 

An  English  expedition,  headed  by  C.  E.  Borchgrevink, 
sailed  from  Hobart,  Tasmania,  on  December  19th,  on  an 
Antarctic  expedition.  The  party  will  land  near  Cape  Adare, 
in  Victoria  Land,  and  make  sledge  journeys  over  the  unex- 
plored ice-masses  in  the  direction  of  the  South  Pole.  C. 
Egeberg  Borchgrevink  is  a  young  and  sturdy  Norwegian, 
who  is  the  only  white  man  who  ever  set  foot  on  the  Antarctic 
continent.  About  three  years  ago  he  went  lo  England  pen- 
niless, but  was  warmly  received  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  There  he  met  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  last  Antarctic  expedition.  The  Norwegian  was 
taken  up  by  Sir  George  Newnes,  and  the  Southern  Cross 
provided  for  the  enterprise.  The  explorer  is  well  equipped 
for  his  trip,  and  even  if  he  fails  to  find  the  pole,  the  scientific 
results  of  the  expedition  will  be  of  the  highest  value. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  2,  1899. 


CUBA    AND    PORTO    RICO. 

The    Misgovernment  of  Cuba— How  the    Cuban    Insurrection    has 

Affected  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States— The  People 

of   Porto   Rico— San    Juan    Harbor. 

While  there  have  been  many  books  published  recently 
on  the  Spanish  American  War  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  authentic  information  about  the 
islands  themselves,  and  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill's  volume  on 
"  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  With  the  Other  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies,"  will  therefore  be  welcomed.  His  aim  has  been  to 
treat  of  the  condition  of  the  islands  as  they  appear  to-day, 
giving  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  physical  geography, 
climate,  economic  geology,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  social 
conditions  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of 
their  future  development.  The  work  is  based  chiefly  upon 
the  results  of  Mr.  Hill's  own  observations,  for  he  visited 
them  in  association  with  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  to 
whom  he  has  dedicated  the  book. 

The  administration  of  Cuba  is,  and  has  been  since  the 
settlement  of  the  island,  an  absolute  military  despotism  : 

Above  all  the  numerous  edicts,  decrees,  customs,  and  police  regula- 
tions, the  fundamental  law  of  the  island  is  the  will  of  the  captain- 
general,  enforced  by  the  following  decree  of  May  28,  1825,  which  is 
still  in  force,  giving  to  the  captain-general  "the  most  ample  and  un- 
bounded power,  not  only  to  send  away  from  the  island  any  person  in 
office,  whatever  be  their  occupation,  rank,  class,  or  condition,  whose 
continuance  therein  your  excellency  may  deem  injurious,  or  whose  con- 
duct, public  or  private,  may  alarm  you,  replacing  them  with  persons 
faithful  to  his  majesty,  and  deserving  of  all  the  confidence  of  your  ex- 
cellency ;  but  also  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  order  whatsoever, 
or  any  general  provision  made  concerning  any  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  your  excellency  may  think  most  suitable  to  the  royal 
service." 

Under  this  law,  which  has  been  utilized  with  terrible 
effect,  misfeasance  has  developed  beyond  description  and 
freedom  has  been  a  mockery  : 

Year  after  year  the  least  liberty  of  thought,  or  expression  of  opinion, 
or  suspicion  of  liberal  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  the  press, 
has  resulted  in  imprisonment,  death,  or  deportation.  The  rigorous 
press  law  of  1881  requires  every  editor  or  manager  of  a  paper  to  send, 
duly  signed  by  him,  two  copies  of  each  issue  to  government  head- 
quarters, and  two  other  copies  to  the  district  attorney  as  soon  as  printed, 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  any  objectionable  remarks  are  contained 
therein.  Nearly  every  publication  in  Cuba  has  been  suspended  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  its  editor  fined,  imprisoned,  or  deported  to  the 
penal  colonies. 

The  military  despotism  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
system  of  exorbitant  taxation,  such  as  has  never  been  known 
elsewhere  in  the  world  : 

It  included  at  times  an  average  of  forty  per  cent,  on  all  imports,  in 
addition  to  taxes  upon  real  estate,  the  industries,  arts,  professions,  the 
slaughtering  of  meats,  and  a  burdensome  system  of  stamp  taxes, 
which  even  included  in  its  far-reaching  application  the  affixing  of  an 
impost  stamp  upon  every  arrival  at  a  hotel.  The  processes  of  possible 
direct  taxation  being  exhausted,  the  government  resorted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  most  nefarious  and  contaminating  lottery  system,  which 
yielded  a  profit  of  four  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  profits  of  the  active  official  classes,  not  including  the 
fruits  of  bribery,  are  estimated  at  about  $15,000,000  annu- 
ally. An  idea  of  how  the  revenues  raised  by  taxation  were 
diverted  to  Spanish  profit  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
figures,  which  show  how  the  revenues  of  1884,  which 
amounted  to  $34,269,410,  were  disposed  of: 

Of  this  sum,  $12,574,485  were  paid  for  old  military  debts  incurred  by 
Spain  in  suppressing  Cuban  outbreaks  and  otherwise  riveting  the 
shackles  of  tyranny  upon  the  Cuban  people;  $5,904  084  for  the  min- 
istry of  war  ;  $14  595  096,  or  nearly  one-half  the  revenue,  for  support- 
ing Spaniards,  as  follows  :  Pensions  of  Spanish  officers,  $468,000  ; 
pay  of  retired  Spanish  officers,  $918,500  ;  salary  of  captain- general, 
$50000;  salaries  of  colonial  officials  (all  Spaniards),  $10115,420; 
church  and  clergy  (all  Spaniards).  $379757  :  military  decorations  (to 
Spaniards  only),  $5,000;  pay  of  gendarmerie  (all  Spaniards).  $2,537,- 
119  ;  expenses  of  Spain's  diplomatic  representatives  to  all  American 
countries,  except  the  United  States,  $121,300.  This  left  $1,195  745  for 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  island,  such  as  education,  public 
works,  sanitation,  the  judiciary,  etc.  ;  but  if  any  of  the  sum  was  so  ex- 
pended, there  are  no  visible  monuments  in  evidence  of  the  fact.  There 
is  a  well-erounded  suspicion  that  most  of  this  sum  reached  the  pockets 
of  the  officials.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  round  numbers,  $26  500,000 
have  b;en  annually  contributed  by  Cuba  to  the  profit  of  the  people  of 
the  mother  country,  and  devoted  to  purposes  by  which  the  island  has 
been  in  no  way  benefited. 

The  same  oppression  obtained  in  the  church  as  in  the 
state,  the  former  being  used  for  base  ends  in  many  instances, 
and  against  the  protest  of  the  authorities  at  Rome  : 

While  nominally  Catholics,  and  so  holding  that  church  responsible 
for  what  they  do,  many  Spaniards  in  and  out  of  Cuba  are  very  poor 
Catholics,  and  they  commit  many  acts  of  which  the  church  authorities 
by  no  means  approve.  For  example,  the  Cuban  native  who  becomes  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  fares  about  as  badly  as  does  the  Protestant 
preacher.  There  is  not  a  parish  on  the  whole  island  that  supports  an 
endowed  school.  Recently  there  was  a  crusade  against  the  civil  mar- 
riage ceremony.  The  objection  came  because  of  the  loss  of  fees  to  the 
priest.  The  crusade  was  led  by  the  Spanish-born  priests,  who  charge 
Cubans  twice  as  much  as  they  charge  for  Spaniards.  Parishes  are 
farmed  out  on  account  of  profits — not  by  the  church,  but  by  the  Span- 
iards. No  priest  gets  these  desirable  parishes  unless  he  happens  to 
have  been  born  in  Spain.  It  is  the  Spanish  blood  that  contaminates 
the  church,  and  not  the  church  that  does  the  injury.  It  was  partly  the 
Spaniards'  acts  in  introducing  abuses  into  the  church  that  brought 
about  the  latest  insurrection.  The  religious  condition  of  the  island  is  as 
bad  as  the  political. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  reached  its  high- 
water  mark  in  1892-93,  when  it  amounted  to  $102,310,600, 
the  ratio  of  imports,  $78,706,506,  to  exports,  $23,604,094, 
being  approximately  as  ten  to  three  : 

This  total  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  our  entire  Asiatic  trade,  was 
nearly  four  times  that  of  our  trade  with  China  or  Japan,  and  thirteen 
times  that  of  our  trade  with  Russia.  .  .  .  The  exports  themselves, 
products  of  our  own  country,  were  nearly  twice  as  great  in  point  of 
value  as  our  exports  to  Italy,  over  three  times  as  great  as  those  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  over  ten  times  as  great  again  as  our  total  ex- 
ports to  Asia,  and  even  exceeded  our  total  exports  to  South  America, 
exclusive  of  Brazil.  .  .  . 

Between  1893-94,  however,  our  imports  from  Cuba  suffered  a  decline 
of  75.7  per  cent.,  and  our  exports  to  the  island  a  decline  of  61.7  per 
cent.,  (he  imports  being  reduced  to  less  than  one-fourth,  and  the  exports 
to  little  more  than  one-third  of  their  previous  volume.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  insurrection  our  trade  fell  off  over  $30,000  000.  during  the 
second  year  a  further  sum  of  $18,000,000,  and  during  the  third  year  a 
still  further  sum  of  $21,000,000,  making  a  total  decline  of  $69  000,000 
in  the  annual  value  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  of  a  branch  of  it,  more- 
over, ihat  is  carried  almost  entirely  in  American  bottoms. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  entirely  aside  from  the  humanitarian  consider- 
ations that  have  prompted  the  United  States  Government  to  seek  to  put 
eu  °  id  to  the  unfortunate  conditions  so  long  prevailing  in  the  island, 
soi  j  justification  for  such    nervention  should  have  been  found  in  the 


well-nigh  total  paralysis  of  our  commercial  relations  with  that  once 
extensive  and  profitable  market  ? 

Tobacco,  while  secondary  to  sugar  as  a  product  of  Cuba, 
is  far  moye  profitable  in  proportion  to  acreage  : 

The  Cuban  tobacco  planters  have  a  wonderful  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  delicate  processes  necessary  to  growing  the  tobacco-plant  and  pro- 
ducing the  desired  results,  such  as  increasing  its  strength  or  height,  or 
regulating  the  quantity  of  foliage,  and  guarding  against  insect  pests. 
The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  from  six  to  nine  feet.  The  leaves  are 
classified  into  four  kinds,  the  best  of  which  grow  near  the  top  of  the 
plant.  The  poorest  quality,  known  as  the  injuriado,  comprises  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  stalk.  Even  this  grade  is  re-classified  into  three 
qualities  on  the  farm.  The  excellent  character  which  Havana  cigars 
have  maintained  is  due  largely  to  the  remarkable  care  with  which  the 
different  qualities  of  leaf  are  graded,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  fac- 
tories of  Havana. 

A  tobacco- plantation  of  average  size  produces  about  9,000  pounds  of 
tobacco,  in  the  following  proportions :  About  450  pounds  of  the  best 
quality,  i,8ooof  the  second,  2,250  of  the  third,  and  4.500  pounds  of  the 
iyijuriado.  This  is  made  up  into  bales  of  100  pounds,  which  bring  an 
average  price  of  about  $zo  per  bale,  although  some  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties bring  as  much  as  $400  per  bale.  There  are  dozens  of  large  cigar- 
factories  in  Havana,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  people  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages. 

Although  Havana  was  at  one  time  considered  "  one  of  the 
most  healthful  localities  on  the  island,"  the  present  sanitary 
condition  is  wretched  : 

The  chief  diseases  causing  death  in  Havana  are  tuberculosis,  the 
group  of  intestinal  diseases  including  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera 
infantum,  and  yellow  fever.  This  disease  is  now  thoroughly  established 
in  Havana.  Parts  of  the  city  are  permanently  infected  with  the  germs 
of  the  disease,  and  are  considered  one  of  the  main  foci  from  which  it 
is  spread,  and  the  source  of  all  of  its  outbreaks  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
Surgeon-General  Steinberg  says  that  the  cause  may  not  be  the  filthy 
condition  of  the  harbor  so  much  as  the  densely  crowded  and  un- 
sanitary condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  together  with  the  primitive 
disposition  of  the  sewage.  ...  A  special  report  on  the  density  of  the 
population  of  Havana  compared  with  numerous  other  cities  has  shown 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Havana  live  in  the  most 
densely  populated  localities  in  the  world.  A  tropical  climate  renders 
this  evil  still  greater.  The  low-lying  floors  touching  the  earth,  the 
small,  densely  packed  houses,  the  unusually  contracted  ventilating- 
space  in  their  rear,  the  large  unventilated  excavation  for  privies  and 
sinks,  all  furnish,  as  is  firmly  believed,  the  most  favorable  breeding- 
places  for  the  poison  of  yellow  fever.  .  .  .  Dr.  Sternberg  states  that 
he  fully  believes  that  it  is  practicable  to  put  the  city  of  Havana  in  such 
a  sanitary  condition  that  it  would  be  exempt  from  yellow  fever. 
Surgeon -General  Weyman  is  equally  positive  that  Havana  may  be  rid 
of  this  disease.  England  has  driven  it  from  permanent  occupation  of 
Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  Islands,  and  Mexico  has  excluded  it 
from  Vera  Cruz,  where,  until  the  past  ten  years,  it  had  an  eyen  more 
tenacious  hold  than  in  Havana. 

Mr.  Hill,  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  travel- 
ing in  unsanitary  regions,  has  been  able  to  avoid  the  fatality 
which  has  overtaken  many  of  his  predecessors  in  geological 
exploration  by  invariably  following  three  rules  which  he 
enumerates  as  follows  : 

First,  to  adopt  my  habits  of  dress,  food,  and  hours  of  work  and  rest 
to  those  of  the  people  of  the  country  ;  secondly,  never  in  any  circum- 
stances to  drink  a  drop  of  native  water  where  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided,  and  if  so.  always  to  boil  it.  For  this  purpose  I  have  always 
carried  an  alcohol-lamp  and  a  tin  canteen,  in  *hich,  when  boiled  water 
could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  I  could  myself  attend  to  the  matter. 
Twice  when,  in  desperation  after  tedious  exercises,  I  yielded  to  the 
temptation1  of  drinking  the  native  water  unboiled,  the  results  were 
almost  fatal.  The  third  rule  has  been  never  to  linger  around  the 
densely  crowded  and  unsanitary  areas  of  cities,  and  always  to  choose  a 
room  facing  on  the  street. 

The  chief  opening  for  American  energies,  the  writer  says, 
will  be  found  in  the  line  of  public  improvements.  Railways 
must  be  constructed,  cities  improved,  waterworks  and  sew- 
erage systems  established,  and  harbors  dredged,  while  the 
supplying  of  the  sugar-houses  with  new  machinery  will  be 
large  after  the  settlement  of  the  present  troubles.  One  of 
the  curious  facts  about  Porto  Rico,  the  writer  informs  us,  is 
that  there  has  been  little  or  no  systematic  exploration  of  it, 
and  that  the  sum  total  of  the  scientific  literature  of  the 
island-since  the  days  of  Humboldt  would  hardly  fill  a  page 
of  his  book  : 

Porto  Rico  is  essentially  the  land  of  the  farmer,  and  the  most  highly 
cultivated  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  only  island  where  agriculture 
is  so  diversified  that  it  produces  sufficient  food  for  the  consumption 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  vast  plantation  crops  of  sugar  and 
coffee  for  exportation.  .  .  .  There  are  in  Porto  Rico  some  twenty-one 
thousand  smaller  holdings,  the  property  of  the  peasantry  of  the  in- 
terior, who  live  cheaply  and  work  lazily,  but  contrive  to  raise  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar,  together  with  provisions  and  cattle. 

At  the  last  official  census  of  December  31,  1887,  the  total 
population  was  806,708,  of  which  98,867  were  able  to  read 
and  write,  14,513  were  able  only  to  read,  and  695,328  were 
illiterate.  The  native  people,  as  a  whole,  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes  :  the  better  class  of  Creoles,  who  call  them- 
selves Spaniards  ;  the  lower  class  of  white  peasantry,  known 
as  gibaros ;  the  colored  people,  or  mestizos;  and  the  blacks. 
Of  the  Porto  Rican  Spaniards  of  the  upper  class,  Mr.  Hill 
says : 

In  point  of  connections  and  respectability,  they  are  the  descendants 
of  military  men  who,  during  the  long  period  when  the  island  was  a 
mere  garrison,  formed  alliances  and  settled  within  it.  These  people 
maintain  the  pride  of  their  descent  with  all  the  stateliness  of  grandees, 
and  some  of  them  are  opulent.  They  are  a  good-looking,  happy,  and 
prosperous  set  of  people,  and  they  have  had  the  time  and  taken  the 
trouble  to  acquire  some  education.  They  constitute  the  commercial, 
professional,  and  planter  classes.  The  ladies  are  handsome  and  re- 
fined, and  as  strictly  secluded  as  in  other  Spanish  countries. 

The  gibaros  are  proverbial  for  their  hospitality,  and  are 
ready  to  fight  on  the  slightest  provocation : 

They  swing  themselves  to  and  fro  in  their  hammocks  all  day  long, 
smoking  their  cigars  and  scraping  a  guitar.  The  plantain  grove  which 
surrounds  their  houses,  and  the  coffee-trees  which  grow  almost  without 
cultivation,  afford  them  a  frugal  subsistence.  The  cabins  are  thatched 
with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  ;  the  sides  are  often  open,  or  merely 
constructed  of  the  same  kind  of  leaves  as  the  roof,  such  is  the  mildness 
of  the  climate.  Some  cabins  have  doors,  others  have  none.  There  is 
nothing  to  dread  from  robbers,  and  if  there  were  bandits,  poverty  would 
protect  the  people  from  violence.  A  few  calabash-shells  and  earthen 
pots,  one  or  two  hammocks  made  of  the  bark  of  the  palm-tree,  two  or 
three  game-cocks,  and  a  mackeie  form  the  extent  of  their  movable 
property.  A  few  coffee-trees  and  plantains,  a  cow  and  a  horse,  an  acre 
of  land  in  corn  or  sweet  potatoes,  constitute  the  property  of  what  would 
be  denominated  a  comfortable  gibaro,  who,  mounted  on  his  meagre 
and  hard-worked  horse,  with  his  long  sword  protruding  from  his  baskets, 
dressed  in  a  broad-rimmed  straw  hat,  cotton  jacket,  clean  shirt,  and 
check  pantaloons,  sallies  forth  from  his  cabin  to  mass,  to  a  cock  fight, 
or  to  a  dance,  thinking  himself  the  most  independent  and  happy  being 
in  existence. 

San  Juan,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  a  walled  town,  with  portcullis,  moat,'  gates,  and  battle- 
ments. Built  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  still  in  good 
condition  and  repair.  Concerning  the  harbor,  Mr.  Hill 
says  : 


At  the  north  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  a  narrow  channel,  with 
rocky  bottom,  so  close  under  the  headland  that  one  can  almost  leap 
ashore  from  a  passing  vessel.  The  water  here  is  some  thirty  feet  deep. 
To  a  mariner  unacquainted  with  the  locality,  or  to  any  mariner  when  a 
norther  is  blowing,  this  entrance  is  one  of  difficulty  and  danger.  After 
rounding  the  bluff,  one  finds  a  broad  and  beautiful  bay,  land-locked 
and  with  a  good  depth  of  water,  which  is  being  increased  by  dredging. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  harbor  in  Porto  Rico,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks. 
Sailing-vessels  are  frequently  detained  by  the  northerly  winds  during  the 
winter  months,  and  even  steamers  with  a  draft  of  over  twenty  feet  are 
sometimes  delayed  ;  but  these  occasions  are  rare,  When  these  storms 
occur,  the  boca,  or  entrance  to  the  harbor,  is  a  mass  of  seething,  foaming 
water,  and  presents  an  imposing  spectacle.  To  see  steamers  of  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet  draught  enter  in  a  severe  norther  is  a  sight  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  the  great  waves  lift  them  up  and  seem  about  to  hurl  them  for- 
ward to  destruction.  At  such  times  there  is  need  of  a  stanch  vessel, 
steady  nerves,  and  a  captain  well  acquainted  with  the  channel,  as  no 
pilot  will  venture  out. 

The  remainder  of  this  comprehensive  work  is  devoted  to 
the  resources,  commerce,  and  industries  of  Jamaica,  Hayti, 
the  Bahamas,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
the  Barbadoes,  the  South  American  islands,  and  the  various 
other  smaller  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  volume  is 
handsomely  bound,  p'inted  in  large  type  with  wide  margins, 
contains  an  elaborate,  table  of  contents  and  index,  and  is 
supplemented  with  a  wealth  of  illustrations  chosen  from  the 
latest  sources. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$3.00. 

KITCHENER'S    SCHOOL. 

[In  the  Argonaut  of  December  19,  1898,  appeared  three  stanzas  oi  Kipling's 
translation  01  the  song  that  was  written  by  a  Mohammedan  school-master  of 
the  Bengal  Infantry  when  he  heard  that  the  sirdar  was  taking  money  from  the 
English  to  build  a  college  for  the  Hubshees  of  the  Sudan.  The  complete 
poem  appears  in  Literature  for  December  10th,  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing stanzas.  As  it  is  copyrighted,  we  can  not  print  the  whole  poem :] 
Oh,  Hubshee,  carry  your  shoes  in  your  hand  and  bow  your  head  on 

your  breast  1 
This  is  the  message  of  Kitchener  who  did  not  break  you  in  jest. 
It  was  permitted  to  him  to  fulfill  the  long  appointed  years, 
Reaching  the  end  ordained  of  old  over  your  dead  Emirs. 

He  stamped  only   before   your   walls,   and   the  Tomb  ye  knew   was 

dust: 
He  gathered  up  under  his  armpits  all  the  swords  of  your  trust : 
He   set   a   guard   on   your    granaries    securing   the   weak  from    the 

strong  : 
He  said:— "Go  work  the  water-wheels  that  were  abolished  so  long." 

He  said  : — "  Go  safely,  being  abased.     I  have  accomplished  my  vow." 
That  was  the  mercy  of  Kitchener.     Cometh  his  madness  now  I 
He  does  not  desire  as  ye  desire  nor  devise  as  ye  devise  : 
He  is  preparing  a  second  host — an  army  to  make  you  wise. 

Not  at  the  mouth  of  his  clean-lipped  guns  shall  ye  learn  his  name  again, 
But  letter  by  letter,  and  many  letters,  at  the  mouth  of  his  chosen  men. 
He  has  gone  back  to  his  own  city,  not  seeking  presents  or  bribes, 
But  openly  asking  the  English  for  money  to  buy  you  Hakims  and 
scribes. 


Certainly  also  is  Kitchener  road.     But  one  sure  thing  I  know — 

If  he  who  broke  you  be  minded  to  teach   you,  to  his  Madrissa  go  ! 

Go,  and  carry  your  shoes  in  your  hand  and  bow  your  head  on  your 

breast, 
For  he  who  did  not  slay  you  in  sport  he  will  not  teach  you  in  jest. 


A  writer  in  a  Berlin  journal  has  published  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Chinese  emperor.  He  entered  the  audience- 
chamber  with  some  embassadors,  and  found  the  "  Son  of 
Heaven  "  and  "  Ruler  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  "  seated  at  a 
table  upon  a  raised  platform,  which  was  covered  with  red 
cloth  and  trimmed  with  yellow,  and  approached  by  five  steps 
and  three  gangways.  On  either  side  of  the  emperor  stood 
one  of  the  Manchurian  princes,  motionless  as  a  statue. 
Upon  the  table  lay  a  staff,  called  "the  Sceptre  of  Good 
Fortune,"  and  a  small,  square  box  of  antique  cloissoni  work, 
said  to  contain  the  imperial  seal.  Near  them  were  articles 
made  of  jasper,  topaz,1  and  turquoise  for  holding  india-ink, 
water,  and  brushes.  The  eyes  of  the  emperor  were  bright- 
ened with  opium.  A  weary,  sorrowful,  and  childish  smile 
played  about  his  mouth,  and  when  his  lips  parted,  yellow, 
irregular  teeth  were  seen.  He  looked  worn  out  and  hollow- 
cheeked,  and  did  not  appear  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
what  was  going  on.  The  United  States  minister  read  an 
address  in  English.  Prince  Kung,  who  had  previously  been 
made  familiar  with  it,  ascended  to  the  platform,  bowed  low, 
knelt  before  the  emperor  on  the  left,  touched  his  forehead  to 
the  floor,  and  translated  the  address  into  Manchurian.  The 
emperor  lisped  a  few  Manchurian  words,  which  the  prince 
translated  into  Chinese  and  the  Russian  interpreter  finally 
rendered  into  very  bad  English.  The  audience  then  with- 
drew, keeping  their  faces  toward  the  emperor.  To  have 
turned  their  backs  would  have  been  punishable  with   death. 


The  latest  evidence  of  British  friendliness  toward  the 
United  States  is  contained  in  a  letter  received  at  the  Navy 
Department  (according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Sun)  from  Commander  W.  T.  Swinburne,  of  the  gunboat 
Helena^  dated  Gibraltar,  December  8th.  Commander  Swin- 
burne says  :  "  The  cordial  hospitality  extended  by  the  English 
officers  at  this  port,  both  afloat  and  ashore,  has  been  most 
marked.  As  we  entered  the  harbor  on  Saturday  last, 
while  passing  the  line  of  battle-ships,  the  crews  were  drawn 
up  and  the  bands  played  the  American  national  airs.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  dining  with  the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  Gen- 
eral Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  and  invitations  for  dinner  were 
received  from  the  colonel  and  officers  of  the  Second  Gren- 
adier Guards,  and  from  the  officers  of  the  flagship  Magnifi- 

cent" 

^  •  m 

A  curious  example  of  the  reward  of  excessive  virtue, 
which  is  often  its  own  undoing,  is  thus  given  :  The  English 
pickle  manufacturers  have  been  making  their  pint  bottles 
hold  a  little  more  than  a  pint,  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  an 
English  law  on  the  subject.  But  when  they  sent  these  pint 
bottles  to  Canada,  they  ran  against  a  law  which  provides 
that  any  package  measuring  more  than  a  pint  must  pay  duty 

as  a  quart. 

^  •  ^ 

Embassador  Romero,  of  Mexico,  died  in  Washington  on 
Friday  morning  at  four  o'clock  after  undergoing  an  operation 
for  appendicitis. 
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CHILDREN    OF    THE    WIZARD. 

How    the    Heirs    of  Jay   Gould   are    Spending    his    Millions  —  The 

Third    Son   has  Come  of  Age  —  Miss  Gould's 

Good  Works. 

In  one  way  and  another  the  Gould  family  is  getting  a 
good  deal  of  attention  just  now.  The  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Wizard  of  Wall  Street  came  of  age  a  few  days  ago, 
and,  besides  coming  into  his  patrimony,  took  part  in  a 
family  council  at  which  it  was  agreed,  so  the  story  goes, 
that  they  will  disregard  the  clause  of  their  father's  will 
which  empowers  a  majority  of  the  heirs  to  curtail  by  five 
millions  of  dollars  the  share  of  any  other  heir  who  marries 
without  their  consent.  Howard  Gould,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, thrilled  the  continent  by  marrying  Catherine  Clem- 
mons,  the  actress,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  apparent  defiance  of 
the  wishes  of  his  brothers  and  sisters — for  none  of  his 
relatives  were  present  at  the  wedding — and  everybody  has 
been  wondering  what  the  rest  of  the  family  would  do  about 
it.  It  now  appears  that  they  refuse  to  use  the  peculiar 
clause  in  their  father's  will  to  enrich  themselves  ;  moreover, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  clause  would  be  held  binding 
in  a  court  of  law.  So  Howard  gets  the  lady  fair  and  the 
money,  too. 

Young  Frank  Jay  Gould  has  made  but  little  stir  in  the 
world  as  yet,  but  much  is  to  be  expected  of  him,  if  the 
reports  of  those  who  know  him  are  to  be  credited.  He  has 
been  brought  up  since  his  father's  death  by  his  sister,  Miss 
Helen  Gould,  and  her  fame  as  a  good  and  sensible  young 
woman  is  a  guaranty  that  he  has  been  surrounded  by  the 
best  influences.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  has  latterly  put  in  his  time  in  working  hours  in 
the  offices  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  195  Broadway. 
Everybody  there  speaks  well  of  him  as  a  pleasant,  unas- 
suming young  fellow,  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  business. 
He  is  an  especial  protigi  of  "  Uncle"  Russell  Sage,  and  it 
is  understood  that  he  will  in  the  future  take  charge  of  the 
Western  Union  branch  of  the  family's  interests.  He  does 
not  care  for  golf  or  polo,  but  has  a  record  for  riding  a 
bicycle  from  Philadelphia  to  this  city  in  ten  hours,  and  he 
has  a  famous  kennel  of  St.  Bernards,  including  many  prize- 
winners. 

Another  bit  of  news  about  the  Gould  family  that  has 
leaked  out  recently  is  the  fact  that  it  was  Miss  Helen  Gould 
who  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
library  for  the  University  of  New  York  three  years  ago,  re- 
questing that  the  donor's  name  be  not  made  public.  This  is 
but  one  instance  of  her  kindly  way  of  doing  good  by  stealth. 
There  was  reason  why  other  citizens  should  know  of  the  fact 
when  she  sent  her  check  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  government  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
but  she  did  as  much  more,  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  by 
her  labors  and  donations  as  assistant  director-general  of  the 
Women's  National  War  Relief  Association,  and  later  among 
the  sick  soldiers  who  were  brought  to  the  vicinity  of  this 
city.  General  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  has  caused  to  be 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
that  an  appropriate  gold  medal  be  struck  at  the  mint  and 
'presented  to  Miss  Gould  by  the  President,  "in  recognition  of 
her  patriotic  devotion  and  bounteous  benevolence,"  but  I 
hardly  think  it  will  be  carried.  Dolly  Madison  was  once 
honored  by  Congress  with  a  vote  of  thanks  and  so  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  who  presented  her  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  to  the  government ;  but  such 
honors  to  women  are  rare,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
objection  has  been  presented  that  Miss  Gould  should  not  be 
singled  out  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who  were  as  patriotic 
in  their  way  as  she  has  been  in  hers. 

Miss  Gould  is  a  wise  and  good  young  woman,  but  she  is 
not  to  be  imposed  upon,  as  her  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
Cody  woman  has  just  shown.  Three  years  ago  the  Gould 
estate  was  sued  on  behalf  of  a  Mrs.  Angell,  who  sought  to 
establish  a  dower  right  in  the  late  financier's  fortune.  It  was 
claimed  that  she,  Mary  Brown,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  had  been  married  in  1 851  to  Jason 
Gould,  then  a  young  civil  engineer  ;  that  a  daughter,  now  a 
Mrs.  Pierce,  had  been  born  to  them  ;  that  Gould  had  de- 
serted his  young  wife  and  daughter ;  and  that,  as  they  had 
never  been  divorced,  the  woman,  who  had  since  become 
Mrs.  Angell,  was  entitled  to  dower  right  in  the  estate.  No 
entry  or  certificate  of  the  alleged  marriage  was  produced, 
and  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  a  child  born  to  Mary 
Brown  and  Jason  Gould  was  clearly  shown  to  be  a  forgery. 
The  case  was  thrown  out  of  court,  but  ever  since  then  Miss 
Gould  has  been  receiving  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  letters 
a  day  from  cranks,  beggars,  and  black-mailers.  At  last 
patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  she  had  a  suit  brought 
charging  black-mail  against  a  Mrs.  Cody,  of  Denver,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  offender. 

Mrs.  Cody  is  over  seventy,  and  describes  herself  as  a 
"  business  woman,"  and  a  wonderfully  energetic  old  party 
she  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  trial.  It  has  been 
a  nine  -  days'  wonder  here,  though  it  was  tried  up  in 
Albany.  Mrs.  Cody,  it  appears,  was  instrumental  in  col- 
lecting evidence  for  the  Angell  woman,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
she  who  instigated  the  suit  ;  in  any  event,  she  was  to  get 
one-half  of  whatever  was  won  by  the  trial.  She  traveled 
all  over  the  country,  looking  up  heirs,  records,  and  witnesses, 
and  when  the  suit  went  against  her  she  still,  so  it  is  alleged, 
pestered  Miss  Gould  with  letters.  The  trial  on  the  charge 
of  black-mail  took  ten  days  in  the  trying,  and,  after  being 
out  twenty-six  hours,  the  jury  disagreed.  Many  ballots 
were  taken,  all  with  a  majority  against  acquittal,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  three  jurymen  who  stood  out  to  the  end  would 
have  voted  for  conviction  if  they  could  have  felt  assured 
that  the  old  woman  would  not  have  been  sentenced  to  more 
than  one  year  in  jaiL 

Miss  Gould  was  present  in  Albany  every  day  of  the  trial, 
taking  frequent  notes  of  the  testimony  and  frequently  con- 
sulting with  her  lawyers.  Meanwhile  her  brother  George, 
the  head  of  the  family,  was  laying  plans  for  a  magnificent 


palace  of  sports  for  his  country  place  at  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
He  has  had  an  architect  over  there,  and  work  will  soon  be 
begun  on  a  "  riding-school,"  as  he  calls  it,  that  will  be  as 
big  as  Madison  Square  Garden.  In  the  centre  is  to  be  a 
tan-bark  arena,  where  Mr.  Gould  and  his  family  and  guests 
can  ride  to  their  hearts'  content  in  inclement  weather.  In 
one  corner  is  to  be  a  theatre,  in  another  a  perfectly  appointed 
gymnasium,  in  a  third  will  be  an  immense  swimming  tank, 
and  in  the  remaining  corner  there  will  be  a  dozen  bachelors' 
apartments,  each  with  its  private  bath.  Mr.  Gould  has  a 
private  pack  of  imported  Irish  fox -hounds  at  Georgian 
Court,  as  he  calls  his  Lakewood  place,  and  all  through  the 
season  he  keeps  his  house  full.  Sometimes  he  has  even  had 
to  put  up  some  of  his  guests  at  neighboring  inns,  and  it  is  to 
obviate  this  necessity  that  he  is  building  these  new  bachelor 
apartments.  His  "  riding  school "  will  cost  him  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  will  be  a  very  handsome 
affair.  But  I  doubt  if  he  gets  as  much  pleasure  out  of  it  as 
his  sister  derives  from  her  charities.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  20,  (898. 

A    NEW    FRENCH    PLAY. 

Enthusiastic  Reception  at  the  Ode'on  of  Catulle  Mendes's  "La  Reine 

Fiammette  "—The    Plot  ani    the  Players— A    Minstrel 

Show  for  the  Association  of  American  Artists. 

Artistic  Paris  his  long  been  looking  forward  to  the 
premiere  of  Catulle  MendeVs  play,  "  La  Reine  Fiammette," 
which  took  place  at  the  Ode'on — the  theatre  that  it  is  the 
thing  to  poke  fun  at,  because  it  is  on  the  left  bank  instead  of 
on  the  boulevards,  because  its  colonnade  is  sombre,  because 
it  gives  the  classics  with  special  reductions  to  students,  be- 
cause it  is  vieux  jeu  enjin.  But  there  was  nothing  vieux  jeu 
about  last  week's  performance,  and  the  Come'die-Francaise 
is  feeling  sore  that  it  showed  so  little  discernment  three  years 
ago  when  it  unanimously  refused  Mendes's  drama. 

Having  heard  from  some  actor  acquaintances  that 
"  Fiammette "  was  going  to  be  a  fiasco,  it  was  with  the 
conviction  that  we  would  join  the  chorus  of  hisses  that  we 
bought  our  ten-franc  seats.  As  at  all  premieres,  the  curtain 
rose  at  least  half  an  hour  late.  Piled  into  one  of  the 
orchestra-stalls  was  the  heavy,  red-faced  Bismarckian  figure 
of  Francisque  Sarcey,  looking  like  a  big,  unemotional 
Buddha,  with  no  trace  of  the  keen  aquiline  nose  that  one 
feels  should  accompany  his  witty  pen. 

Mendes's  play  is  a  work  of  art.  It  borrows  little  but  the 
name  from  "  Boccaccio."  As  I  hear  it  is  to  be  given  in 
America,  a  sketch  of  the  plot  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
With  a  poet's  love  of  light  and  color,  Mendes  put  his  love- 
tale  back  in  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Queen  Fiammette  of  Bologna  has  been  married  by  the 
Pope's  orders,  for  political  reasons,  to  an  unloved  husband, 
Giorgio  d'Ast,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  terrible  cardinal, 
Cesare  Sforza,  the  Pope's  nephew.  Sforza  finds  himself 
hindered  in  his  ambitious  schemes  by  the  gay  queen,  who 
refuses  to  serve  his  plans.  He  determines  to  put  her  out  of 
the  way,  so  that  the  throne  may  be  filled  by  Giorgio  d'Ast. 
In  Danielo — a  mystical,  excitable  youth  of  twenty,  brought 
up  with  his  brother  by  the  monks — Sforza  finds  a  hand  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow  ;  but  only  at  the  price  of  a  vile  fabri- 
cation. Danielo  is  told  that  his  brother,  snatched  mysteri- 
ously one  night  the  year  before  from  his  side  by  a  band  of 
robber-knights,  was  carried  by  them  to  Queen  Fiammette's 
palace  to  gratify  her  sensual  caprice,  and  after  one  night 
spent  with  her  was  done  away  with.  Danielo's  scruples  at 
killing  a  woman  are  overcome  when  he  hears  this  cruel  tale. 

The  second  act  opens  on  the  convent  of  the  Clarisses  at 
Assisi.  It  was  at  this  convent  that  a  fortnight  before 
Danielo  had  caught  sight  of  Fiammette's  sweet  face  at  a 
window.  He  comes  nightly  to  talk  with  her  in  the  garden. 
Platonic  till  now,  the  love-affair  grows  warmer  when  Fiam- 
mette, leaving  the  convent,  takes  Danielo  with  her  to  her 
vigua  near  Bologna.  The  fatal  date  when  he  is  to  execute 
Cardinal  Sforza's  order  draws  near.  He  tells  Fiammette, 
whom  he  knows  only  under  the  name  of  Helena,  that  he 
must  hasten  to  Bologna  to  carry  out  a  supreme  command. 
Once  more  she  lulls  him  to  sleep  and  sits  gazing  on  him, 
when  suddenly  in  rushes  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  courtiers, 
who  tells  Fiammette  of  the  plot  against  her  life  spun  be- 
tween Sforza  and  Giorgio,  and  recognizes  Daniel  as  the 
chosen  assassin. 

Fiammette,  in  an  outburst  of  anger  and  suspicion, 
believes  that  Danielo  has  made  love  to  her  only  to 
accomplish  her  death  more  easily.  She  is  about  to  plunge 
his  own  dagger  into  his  heart,  when  she  hears  him  mur- 
mur in  his  sleep  the  name  by  which  alone  he  knew  her — 
"  Helena  !  "  The  dagger  falls  from  her  unnerved  hand. 
Danielo  awakens,  and  remembering  that  it  is  the  fatal  sixth 
of  April,  rushes  away  to  Bologna  on  his  sinister  errand. 
Fiammette,  calling  her  maids  of  honor  about  her,  tells  them 
that  she  is  going  to  the  palace  to  be  assassinated. 

In  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  fete  in  the  palace  garden  at 
Bologna  the  queen  announces  that  she  has  discovered  the 
plot  against  her.  With  withering  scorn  she  exiles  her  hus- 
band to  a  distant  fortress,  and  condemns  the  intriguing 
courtiers  to  be  judged  by  her  three  jesters — pretty,  merry, 
coquettish  girls  in  caps  and  bells.  The  punishment  they 
pronounce  is  the  hand  of  the  three  chief  conspirators  as 
husbands.  Danielo  slips  in,  clutching  the  dagger  with  which 
he  is  about  to  deal  the  blow  that  is  to  avenge  his  brother 
and  carry  out  the  command  of  the  church  that  he  so  fanati- 
cally reveres.  Fiammette,  warned  of  his  approach,  never 
trembles.  The  scene  where  Danielo  rushes  upon  his  victim 
and  recognizes  in  her  his  sweetheart  is  dramatic  in  the 
extreme.  Overcome,  he  falls  at  her  feet.  Fiammette,  con- 
fident in  her  power  over  him,  again  gives  him  a  rendezvous, 
wishing  him  to  explain  his  attempted  violence.  Here,  in  a 
keen  bit  of  psychological  analysis,  Mendes  makes  Danielo 
more  jealous  of  the  love  he  supposes  her  to  have  for  his 
brother  than  grief- stricken  at  her  having  had  him  put  to 
death. 


The  plot  has  failed.  Fiammette,  to  save  Danielo's  life. 
has  abdicated.  Sforza,  not  satisfied  with  her  abdication,  has 
her  arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  She  is  accused  of 
harboring  friends  of  Luther.  Condemned  to  death  at  the 
stake,  her  sentence  is  commuted  to  beheading.  She  begs 
to  see  Danielo  once  more.  He  comes,  but  only  as  a  stern 
confessor,  adjuring  her  to  tell  all  her  sins.  When  he 
accuses  her  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  truth  finally 
comes  out.  In  a  burst  of  despair  Danielo  sees  that  it  is 
too  late  to  save  the  one  he  loves,  doubly  convinced  of  her 
innocence.  In  the  midst  of  their  desperate  effort  to  flee, 
the  cell  doors  are  thrown  open  and  the  headsman  appears. 
The  block,  white-draped,  is  seen  beyond.  Cardinal  Sforza 
and  the  Inquisitors  enter.  The  dirge  for  the  dying  resounds 
through  the  cloisters — for  we  are  back  with  the  Clarisses 
again.  Danielo  snatches  a  sword  from  a  guard  and  plunges 
it  into  Sforza's  heart.  But  Sforza,  with  his  last  breath,  con- 
demns Danielo  to  death  along  with  his  paramour.  "We 
will  not  be  separated  !"  cry  the  two  lovers,  enraptured,  and 
lip  to  lip  in  a  supreme  kiss  they  walk  fearlessly  to  the  block. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  superb  mise-en-seent. 
The  incidental  music  is  by  the"  well-known  song-writer,  Paul 
Vidal.  The  acting  is  equally  good.  The  rSle  of  Fiammette 
is  taken  by  irresistible  but  hardly  majestic  little  Leonie 
Yahne  ;  that  of  Danielo  by  a  second  Rachel,  Mme.  Segond- 
Weber,  whose  marked  features  and  rich,  low  voice  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  the  character  of  the  passionate 
mystic. 

The  audience,  instead  of  being  frosty,  as  was  predicted, 
was  enthusiastic.  Only  Francisque  Sarcey  sits  impassive, 
like  a  burly  idol.  People  look  at  him  timidly  before  they 
bring  their  palms  together.  He  must  merely  be  in  a 
phlegmatic  state,  for  the  next  day  a  critique,  on  the  whole 
favorable,  appeared  in  Le  Temps.  The  enthusiasm  is  con- 
tagious. When  the  curtain  falls  on  the  headsman's  upraised 
glittering  axe,  shouts  of  "  L'auteur  !  l'auteur  !  "  fill  the  big 
Ode'on.  But  Mendes  refuses  to  appear,  and  we  leave  dis- 
appointed. 

The  minstrel  show  given  last  week  at  the  Nouveau 
Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association  of  American 
Artists  was  a  great  success.  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  was  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  promotion  of  the  entertainment. 
She  looked  charming  as  she  sat  in  a  box  surrounded  by 
many  of  her  Paris  friends.  General  Horace  Porter,  our 
embassador,  and  a  pretty  daughter  or  two  occupied  one  big 
proscenium  box,  and  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  Great  Britain's 
representative,  accompanied  by  his  handsome  Greek  wife, 
sat  in  the  one  opposite.  The  only  thing  reminiscential  of 
the  Latin  quarter  and  short  commons  was  the  dressed 
chicken,  with  a  red  rose  clutched  in  its  claw,  that  was 
handed  up  amid  mad  applause  to  the  singer  of  "Zizzy-zi- 
zum,  zum,"  a  clever  young  Parker,  who  is  considered  a  prize 
man,  and  who  always  stands  first  or  second  in  the  coticours 
of  the  Julian  studios.  Elizabeth  Miller. 

Paris,  December  13,  1898. 


Max  Muller  tells  the  following  anecdote  of  Tennyson  and 
the  late  Queen  of  Holland  in  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  his  enter- 
taining book  of  reminiscences  which  was  reviewed  at  length 
in  the  Argonaut  a  short  time  ago  : 

The  late  Queen  of  Holland  was  highly  gifted  and  most  charming 
in  society.  She  frequently  came  to  England— according  to  the  news5- 
papers,  as  a  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  She  was 
far  too  wise,  however,  to  attempt  to  play  such  a  part  at  the  English 
court.  But  that  she  was  much  admired  and  won  the  hearts  of  many 
people  in  LoDdon  is  certainly  true.  She  came  to  lunch  with  Stanley  at 
the  Deanery.  She  had  asked  him  to  invite  a  number  of  literary  men- 
Tennyson,  Monckton,  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton).  Huxley,  and  several 
more.  We  were  waiting  and  waiting,  but  Tennyson  did  not  appear. 
Stanley  suggested  that  we  should  not  wait  any  longer,  but  the  queen  re- 
fused to  sit  down  before  the  great  poet's  arrival.  At  last  it  was  sug- 
gested that  Tennyson  might  be  mooning  about  in  the  Cloisters,  and  so 
he  was.  He  was  caught,  and  was  placed  next  to  the  queen.  The 
queen  knew  wonderfully  how  to  hide  her  crown,  and  put  everybody  at 
their  ease.  She  took  the  conversation  into  her  own  hands,  and  kept  the 
ball  rolling  during  the  whole  luncheon.  But  she  got  nothing  out  of 
Tennyson.  He  was  evidently  in  low  spirits,  and,  sitting  next  to  him,  I 
could  hear  how  to  every  question  the  queen  addressed  him  he  answered 
"  Yes,  ma'am,"  "  No,  ma'am,"  and  at  last,  by  a  great  effort.  "  Ma'am, 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question."  He  then 
turned  to  me  and  said  in  a  whisper,  but  a  loud  whisper :  "  I  wish  they 
had  put  some  of  you  talking  fellows  next  to  Regina." 


Last  year  some  carpenters,  while  tearing  down  a  barn 
that  had  been  built  up  against  an  old  fence  in  Peru,  Ind., 
came  across  an  advertising  sign  which,  according  to  B.  E. 
Wallace,  of  circus  fame,  was  painted  some  thirty-odd  years 
ago  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  At  that  time  Wallace  was 
owner  of  a  small  livery  stable  in  Peru,  and  he  was  induced 
by  Riley,  who  was  out  at  elbows,  to  let  him  have  a  buggy 
for  several  days.  Riley  was  a  painter  by  trade,  and  made 
contracts  with  many  of  the  business  men  in  the  town  to 
paint  signs  for  them  at  a  dollar  apiece,  and  he  agreed  to 
allow  Wallace  one-half  of  the  receipts,  which  at  the  end  of 
two  days  amounted  to  forty  dollars.  Riley  then  went  from 
town  to  town  painting  signs  and  board  fences  and  earning  a 
comfortable  living. 


An  amusing  attempt  at  robbery  took  place  on  the  Skag- 
way  wharf  on  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  steamers.  A  woman 
came  up  on  the  boat  and  the  moment  she  landed  on  the 
whaif  threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  an  elderly-looking 
man,  with  the  exclamation  :  "Oh,  papa,  dear  !"  The  arms 
wound  themselves  around  the  man's  neck  and  two  pair  of 
lips  met  in  one  long  kiss.  Suddenly  the  woman  drew  back 
and  said:  "Why,  sir,  you're  not  my  father.  Let  go  of 
me."  The  man  was  "next,"  as  his  reply  showed  :  "You're 
my  long-lost  daughter,  dearest,  and  I'm  just  going  to  hang 
on  to  you  until  I  find  the  marshal."  When  they  searched 
her  his  diamond  scarf-pin  was   discovered   carefully  hidden 

away. 

-^-»  »■ 

Queen  Victoria  has  conferred  on  the  Twenty- First  Lan- 
cers, who  made  the  charge  at  Omdurman,  the  designation  of 
"  The  Empress  of  India's  Lancers."  They  were  known 
unofficially  as  the  "  Dumpties." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Love  in  Besieged  Paris. 
Robert  W.  Chambers  made  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  romance-reading  public,  something  more 
than  a  year  ago,  by  the  publication  of  "The  Red 
Republic,"  a  lively  tale  of  the  Commune  in  Paris. 
This  was  followed  by  a  second  story  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  "  Lorraine,"  and  now  he  has  issued  a 
third  story  dealing  with  the  same  conflict,  entitled 
"Ashes  of  Empire."  He  announces  a  fourth  which 
is  to  deal  with  the  southern  invasion  of  France  co- 
eval with  the  siege  of  Paris,  thus  covering  the  period 
from  June,  1870,  to  May,  1871. 
.  "Ashes  of  Empire"  has  for  its  background  the 
siege  of  Paris,  but  its  historical  value  is  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  its  interest  as  a  romance.  It  relates  the 
adventures  of  two  young  Americans,  both  newspaper 
correspondents,  who  take  lodgings  in  the  orphan 
home  of  two  French  girls,  and,  of  course,  fall  in  love 
with  them.  One  of  the  men  has  not  too  much  con- 
science in  affairs  of  the  heart,  while  the  other  has 
never  loved  woman  before.  The  first  goes  ahead 
until  stress  of  external  conditions  brings  him  to  a 
realization  of  his  responsibility  to  an  unsophisticated 
child.  He  wins  her  love,  and  does  not  know  what  he 
has  done  until  death,  staring  him  in  the  face,  tears 
the  mask  of  conventionality  and  selfishness  from  his 
deeds.  It  is  about  him  and  the  child-woman  who 
loves  him  that  the  interest  of  the  tale  chiefly  revolves. 
;  There  is  much  strong  local  color  in  the  tale,  how- 
ever—in  the  Mouse,  a  Parisian  gamin  grown  up  to 
crime  such  as  Hugo  and  Gaborieau  together  would 
create  ;  in  Buckhurst,  the  American  criminal  turned 
anarchist  for  plunder  ;  in  Red  Riding  Hood,  the 
starved  child  of  a  drunken  father,  who  is  a  little 
Joan  of  Arc  in  her  humble  way ;  and  vigorous 
action  is  strongly  pictured  in  the  accounts  of  the 
sortie  from  Paris,  the  seizure  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
by  the  communards,  and  the  final  days  of  the  siege. 

One.  may  get  some  idea  of  Paris  during  the  siege 
from  "  Ashes  of  Empire,"  but  it  will  be  read  chiefly 
for  its  romantic  story. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  W.  Stokes  Company, 

New  York. 

♦ 

Legends  of  the  Atlantic  Islands. 

In  the  preface  to  his  late  book,  "  Tales  of  the  En- 
chanted Islands  of  the  Atlantic,"  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  says  that  "  Hawthorne  in  his 
'  Wonder  Book '  has  described  the  beautiful  Greek 
myths  and  traditions,  but  no  one  has  yet  made 
similar  use  of  the  wondrous  tales  that  gathered  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  about  the  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  deep."  Mr.  Higginson  includes  twenty 
stories  in  his  book,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
development.  Thus  the  story  of  Atlantis  comes  first, 
because  from  it  most  of  the  others  have  sprung. 
Some  of  the  imaginary  islands  remained  on  the  charts 
of  the  British  admiralty  until  within  a  century. 

The  tales  included  in  the  book,  every  one  of  them 
bearing  reference  to  some  actual  legend,  are  :  ' l  The 
Story  of  Atlantis,"  "  Taliessin  of  the  Radiant  Brow," 
'«,The  Swan-Children  of  Lir,"  "  Usheeninthe  Island 
of  Youth,"  "  Bran  the  Blessed,"  "  The  Castle  of  the 
Active.  Door,"  "  Merlin  the  Enchanter,"  "  Sir  Lance- 
lot  of  the  Lake,"  "The  Half-Man,"  "King  Arthur 
at  Avalon,"  ".Maelduin's  Voyage,"  "  The  Voyage  of 
St.  Brandah,"  "  Kirwan's  Search  for  Hy-Brasail," 
"The  Isie  of  Satan's  Hand,"  " Antillia,  the  Island 
of  the  Seven  Cities,"  "Harold  the  Viking,"  "  The 
Search  for  Norumbega,"  "  The  Guardians  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,"  "The  Island  of  Demons,"  and  "  Bimini 
arid  the  Fountain  of  Youth."  The  book  is  illustrated. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  Arabian  Nights. 

A  new  edition  of  "  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments," selected  and  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  is  offered 
for  the  holiday  trade.  The  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  H.  J.  Ford,  who  contributes  more  than 
three-score  striking  pictures  to  it.  The  stories  are 
translations  from  the  French  version  of  M.  Galland, 
shortened  here  and  there,  and  "  omissions  are  made 
of  pieces  suitable  only  for  Arabs  and  old  gentlemen." 
Mr.  Lang  furnishes  a  charming  introduction  to  the 
volume.  The  stories  of  the  "  Merchant  and  the 
Genius,"  "The  Vizir  Who  Was  Punished,"  "The 
Young  King  of  the  Black  Isles,"  "The  Three  Cal- 
enders," "  The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor," 
"The  Little  Hunchback,"  "  Aladdin  and  the  Won- 
derful Lamp,"  "  The  Adventures  of  Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid,"  and  all  the  other  wonderful  tales,  can  never 
lose  their  interest ;  and  they  have  never  been  pre- 
sented in  a  more  attractive  form. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ;  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00, 

Choice  Stories  for  Girls. 
In  "Hester  Stanley's  Friends,"  a  new  book  of 
short  stories  for  young  people,  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford  has  some  charming  tales  to  tell  her  readers. 
The  first  story  is  about  Bella,  a  poor  girl  who  has 
been  sent  to  school  by  a  rich  lady.  Bella  remained 
at  school  for  five  years,  during  which  time  she  had 
wanted  for  nothing  that  money  could  buy.  When  at 
last  she  came  to  return  to  her  home  she  found  it 
almost  unbearable,  because  of  the  dirt,  and  the  shift - 
lessness,  and  the  poverty.  Bella  begins  a  campaign 
of  education,  and  refuses  the  offer  of  her  bene- 
factress to  return  to  the  East  and  live  with  her  as 
her  own  daughter.  Instead  she  does  her  duty,  and 
accomphVies  great  things.    The  other  stories  in  the 


book  are  about  other  of  Hester  Stanley's  friends. 
Frank  T.  Merrill  is  the  illustrator. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.25.  m 

Century  Company's  New  Books. 
Among  the  new  books  recently  published  by  the 
Century  Company  are  "  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  With 
the  Other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,"  by  Robert  T. 
Hill,  which  is  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  ;  "Gallops,"  by  David  Gray  ;  "Out  of  Mul- 
berry Street,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  ;  "The  Adventures 
of  Francois,"  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  "Home 
Economics,"  by  Maria  Parloa ;  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll "  ;  "  In  Palestine  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder  ;  "A  Primer  of 
Heraldry  for  Americans,"  by  Edward  S.  Holden  ; 
"  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs. 
Aleshine,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  "Good  Ameri- 
cans," by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison ;  a  new  edition 
of  De  Tocqueville's  "Democracy  in  America"; 
"America's  Foreign  Policy,"  by  Theodore  S.  Wool- 
sey  ;  "  Educational  Reform,"  by  Charles  W.  Eliot ; 
"  Our  Conversational  Circle,"  by  Agnes  H.  Morton  ; 
"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  by  Charles  Dickens, 
with  an  introduction  by  Joseph  Jefferson;  "Uni- 
versity Problems,"  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman  ;  and  a  new 
edition  of  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  by  Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  well-known  French  authoress  "  Gyp  "  is  being 
sued  for  libel  on  account  of  a  passage  in  her  book, 
"  Le  Journal  d'un  Grinchu,"  which  reads:  "  M. 
Trarieux  became  a  Protestant  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing an  advantageous  marriage."  M.  Trarieux,  be- 
ing a  senator  with  a  bit  of  influence,  demands  five 
hundred  francs  for  each  copy  of  the  book  sold,  the 
suppression  of  the  passage  in  future  editions,  and 
fifty  thousand  francs  damages. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  letters  on  the  British  navy, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post, 
of  London,  under  the  title  of  "A  Fleet  in  Being," 
are  shortly  to  be  published  in  book-form. 

"The  Gadfly,"  by  E.  L.  Voynich,  has  gone  into 
its  sixteenth  edition. 

Flora  Annie  Steele,  author  of  "On  the  Face  of 
the  Waters,"  is  at  work  on  a  novel  to  be  called 
"  Mad  Anthony's  Banner,"  dealing  with  General 
Anthony  Wayne's  campaign  against  the  Indians.  It 
will  run  as  a  serial  before  appearing  in  book-form. 

James  Barrie's  "Margaret  Ogilvy  "  has  just  ap- 
peared in  a  Swedish  translation. , 

H.  G.  Wells  has  at  last  finished  his  long-expected 
story,  which  will  appear  during  the  coming  year  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  under  the  title  of  "When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes."  Mr.  Wells's  "Time-Machine" 
has  been  translated  into  French,  and  will  soon  be 
brought  out  in  the  Mercure  de  France. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  has  begun  work  upon  the 
final  volume — "Leopards  and  Lilies" — of  his  Ar- 
cadian trilogy,  of  which  ' '  The  Forge  in  the  Forest " 
and  "A  Sister  of  Evangeline"   have  already  ap- 


Clement  Scott  has  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring from  the  post  of  dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily 
Telegrapk.  He  says  he  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  lecture. 

The  most  notable  statesmen,  authors,  and  artists 
of  Austro- Hungary  are  collaborating  in  an  import- 
ant book,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand.  The  work  is  to  be  entitled  "  Franz 
Joseph  I.  and  His  Time,"  and  will  be  published  at 
Munich. 

The  fashion  of  adapting  novels  for  the  stage  is  said 
to  have  reached  even  the  works  of  George  Meredith, 
who  has  himself  prepared  a  dramatic  version  of 
"  The  Egoist." 

Some  months  ago  Lieutenant  Julien  Viaud,  of  the 
French  navy,  better  known  as  "Pierre  Loti,"  was 
put  on  the  retired  list,  and  he  has  been  trying  to  be 
put  back  on  the  active  list  ever  since.  The  old  sea- 
dogs  of  the  navy,  however,  say  that  he  ought  to  stay 
retired  and  write  novels,  as  he  can  do  that  sort  of 
work  very  much  better  than  he  can  perform  the 
duties  of  a  naval  officer. 

Two  newly  discovered  works  of  Thackeray,  "  King 
Glumpus"  {1837),  and  "The  Exquisites"  {1839), 
were  recently  advertised  by  a  second-hand  bookseller 
in  London  for  one  thousand  dollars.  He  immedi- 
ately received  two  offers  for  them  from  America,  and 
they  were  sold. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editor  of  St.  Nicholas, 
who  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  sailed 
for  Europe  a  fortnight  ago.  Mrs.  Dodge  intends  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Egypt  and  Italy. 

Heinrich  Heine's  sister,  Frau  Charlotte  von  Emb- 
den,  recently  celebrated  her  ninety-ninth  birthday. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  remembering  the  Empress 
Elizabeth's  admiration  of  Heine,  sent  Frau  von 
Embdea  a  letter,  a  picture  of  the  murdered  empress, 
and  returned  the  letters  of  Heine  presented  to  his 
wife  ten  years  ago  by  the  poet's  sister. 

Fiction  has  attained  no  such  wonderful  successes 
during  the  year  from  the  publisher's  standpoint,  at 
least,  as  in  "Trilby,"  "Quo  Vadis,"  "Looking 
Backward,"  and  some  other  memorable  stories  of  the 


to 


The  cakes  of  Ivory  Soap  are  so  shaped  that 
they  may  be  used  entire  for  general  purposes, 
or  divided  with  a  stout  thread  into  two  perfectly 
formed  cakes  for  toilet  use.  For  any  use  put 
to,  Ivory  Soap  is  a  quick  cleanser,  absolutely 
safe  and  pure. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be"  just 
as  good  as  the  '  Ivory ';"  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.    Ask  for  "  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright.  18B8.  bj  Th»  P™l*r  *  Ramble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


closing  decade,  only  two  books  having  met  with  tre- 
mendous sales.  They  are  Hall  Caine's  ' '  The  Chris- 
tian," a  special  edition  of  which,  numbering  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  put  out  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  was 
exhausted  within  a  few  weeks.  The  other  is  Rud- 
yard Kipling's  "The  Day's  Work,"  which,  however, 
did  not  come  into  the  market  until  some  time  later. 
Booksellers  generally  class  "The  Christian"  as  the 
most  popular  novel  of  the  year  as  measured  by  their 
sales. 


1898— The  Battle  Year. 
It  passeth  on  to  join  the  other  years, 

The  year  that  heard  the  bugle's  stirring  call ; 

The  sound  of  marching  soldiers'  footsteps'  fall, 
And  soul-deep  bursts  of  thrilling  shouts  and  cheers  I 

It  passeth  on  to  join  the  other  years, 
The  year  that  saw  our  starry  banner  fly 
Above  the  island  peoples  far  and  nigh 

Who  craved  its  suhh'ght  in  their  night  of  fears  I 

It  passeth  on  to  join  the  kingly  Past, 
The  sacred  year  of  sacrifice  and  strife 
Whose  wondrous  nights  and  days  of  keenest  life, 

Bloom'd  fair  in  victory  and  peace  at  last. 

It  passeth  on  to  join  the  laurel'd  Past, 
The  year  of  high  emprise  and  deathless  deeds  ; 
The  year  whose  hand  hath  sowed  the  mighty  seeds 

Of  widest  truth,  and  gloried  in  the  task  1 

It  passeth  on  to  greet  the  elder  years, 
The  year  that  heard  the  battle's  swelling  blare  : 
It  passeth  on  with  fame  as  bright  and  fair 

As  those  of  other  days  of  blood  and  tears. 

It  passeth  on  to  join  the  other  years, 
The  year  that  heard  the  bugle's  stirring  call ; 
The  sound  of  marching  soldiers'  footsteps'  fall, 

And  soul-deep  bursts  of  thrilling  shouts  and  cheers  1 
— Edward  Wilbur  Mason  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 


The  January  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
The  New  Year's  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine contains  a  wealth  of  interesting  matter,  the  most 
timely  being  "The  Fall  of  Khartoum,"  notes  from  a 
captain's  diary  during  the  1898  campaign.  Other 
article  of  note  are  a  short  story  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason 
called  "  Ensign  Knightley's  Home  -  Coming  "  ; 
the  first  part  of  "Naval  Heroes  at  Westminster 
Abbey,"  by  E.  T.  Murray  Smith  ;  "  The  Skirts  of 
Chance:  III.  The  Open  Door,"  by  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson  ;  the  first  article  by  George  Somes  Layard 
on  "  Suppressed  Plates,"  which  deals  with  Thackeray  ; 
"An  Old  Australian  Privateering  Adventure,"  by 
Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery ;  the  third  install- 
ment of  W.  Clark  Russell's  "The  Ship"  ;  a  de- 
scription of  "  Quail-Shooting  in  Southern  California," 
by  H.  Annesley  Vachell ;  Chapters  XIV.-XVI.  of 
S.  R.  Crockett's  "The  Silver  Skull"  ;  "Impressions 
of  the  Rembrandt  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam,"  by 
Frances  H.  Low.  Verse  is  contributed  by  Lady 
Lindsay,  Marvin  Dana,  I.  Solomon,  and  Mabel 
Denison. 


Scribner's  for  January. 
The  most  notable  of  the  many  entertaining  con- 
tributions to  the  January  number  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  is  the  first  installment  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's narrative  of  "The  Rough  Riders."  "Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  Letters,"  edited  by  Sidney  Colvin, 
also  begin  in  this  number  ;  and  among  the  many 
other  entertaining  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  love- ' 
story  of  the  Spanish  war  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  ; 
"The  Entomologist,"  a  short  serial  love-story  of 
New  Orleans,  by  George  W.  Cable  ;  a  description  of 
"The  British  Army  Manoeuvres, "  by  Captain  W. 
E.  Caimes  ;  "With  the  Sirdar,"  by  Major  E.  S. 
Wortley ;  "The  Muse's  Tragedy,"  by  Edith 
Wharton  ;  "The  Peach,"  a  tale  about  Paradise,  by 
Arthur  C.  Smith;  "A  Ride  Into  Cuba,"  by  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Gill ;  and  the  first  of  Robert  Grant's 
Search-Light  Letters  entitled  "  To  a  Young  Man  or 
Woman  in  Search  of  the  Ideal." 


Have  you  ever  purchased 
glasses  of  Hirsch  &  Kaiser? 
There's  eye-ease  and  eye- 
comfort  in  every  pair. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 
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A  Man  Marred  by  Too  Much  Tact. 
"John  Splendid"  is  a  good  tide  for  a  novel  of 
adventure  among  the  warring  Scots  of  three  centu- 
ries ago,  but  the  story  to  which  Neil  Munro  has 
given  that  name  hardly  lives  up  to  the  expectations 
it  raises.  Neil  Munro  is  the  last  new  writer  of 
the  Scottish  school  whom  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  has 
discovered,  and  his  development,  judging  by  this 
work,  will  add  litde  to  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  the 
reading  world.  He  takes  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pages  to  tell  his  story,  and  when  it  is  read  one 
has  only  a  confused  recollection  of  many  High- 
landers hunting  each  other  bloodthirstily  among  the 
lochs  and  hills,  with  the  figure  of  John  Splendid 
standing  out  as  the  one  flesh-and-blood  man  in  the 
lot. 

John  Splendid  in  some  respects  is  worthy  of  his 
name.  He  has  bravery,  good  sense,  geniality,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  his  chief  quality  is  a 
lively  sympathy  which  utterly  spoils  his  character. 
A  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  employ  of  bis  kinsman, 
the  Marquis  of  Argile,  he  fights  bravely  for  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  when  his  advice  is  asked  in  a  critical  case, 
he  divines  his  master's  wish  and  advises  him  to  skulk 
among  the  women  and  children,  instead  of  leading 
his  clan  to  battle.  The  marquis  is  a  man  for  the 
study  rather  than  the  field,  and  when  John  Splendid 
weakly  pleases  him  by  advising  against  his  judgment, 
the  marquis  deserts  his  people,  and  his  name  becomes 
a  byword  throughout  the  Highlands. 

This  desire  to  placate,  while  ic  never  makes  him 
cringe,  is  the  defect  that  mars  John  Splendid's  life 
and  eventually  drives  him  to  the  foreign  wars,  leav- 
ing the  girl  he  loves — and  who,  more  than  likely, 
loves  him — to  wed  the  man  who  tells  the  story,  a 
man  who,  aside  from  his  bravery  in  battle,  has  little 
about  him  to  win  the  love  of  a  woman. 

John  Splendid  is  a  very  real  character,  and  his 
qualities  are  well  brought  out ;  but  the  novel  would 
be  immensely  improved  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  edi- 
torial blue  pencil. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

New  Publications, 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  a  new 
edition  of  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "  The  Man  With- 
out a  Country."    Price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Shadows  of  the  Trees,  and  Other  Poems," 
by  Robert  Bums  Wilson,  illustrated,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Tom  Sails:  A  Tale  of  Welsh  Life,"  by  Allen 
Raine,  has  been  published  in  the  Town  and  Country 
Library  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

John  Lane,  of  the  Bodley  Head,  New  York,  has 
published  a  book  of  fairy-tales  by  Barrington  Mac- 
gregor  entitled  "King  Longbeard :  or,  Annals  of 
the  Golden  Dreamland."  It  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Price,  $1.50. 

"  From  Day  to  Day,"  by  Theodore  W.  Woolsey, 
is  a  dainty  little  volume  containing  a  quotation  from 
the  Scriptures  for  each  day  in  the  year,  rendered  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  It  is  well 
printed,  and  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston. 

"  Chafing  Dish  Possibilities,"  by  Fannie  Merritt 
Farmer,  principal  of  the  Boston  CookiDg  School,  is 
what  its  title  implies,  setting  forth  the  many  possibili- 
ties in  the  way  of  cooking  almost  anything  one 
wishes.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"That  Last  Waif;  or  Social  Quarantine,"  by 
Horace  Fletcher,  is  a  work  whose  purpose  is  the 
amelioration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  waif— 
the  term  "waif"  applying  in  this  case  to  "  all  neg- 
lected or  abused  children,  and  not  especially  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  parents  or  have  been  aban- 
doned." The  volume  is  published  for  the  waifs  and 
distributed  through  the  Kindergarten  Literature 
Company,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Looms  of  Time,"  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Frazer, 
is  a  novel  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  South 
America.  The  story  is  of  an  Englishman  who  falls 
in  love  with  a  Chilean  upper-class  girl,  and  of  an 
adventurer  who  passes  himself  off  for  the  girl's 
brother,  she  being  an  orphan.  In  the  end  the  real 
character  of  the  impostor  is  discovered,  though  only 
after  he  tries  to  kill  the  girl  as  he  has  killed  her 
brother  ;  and  she  marries  the  Englishman.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"The  Fall  of  Santiago,"  by  Thomas  J.  Vivian,  is 
a  record  of  the  events  which  led  to  and  an  account 
of  the  surrender  of  General  Toral,  beginning  with 
the  chase  of  Cervera's  elusive  fleet,  which  later 
rushed  to  destruction  from  the  harbor  of  Santiago. 
As  a  whole,  the  volume  contains  a  conscientious  and 
reliable  history,  great  care  having  been  taken  to 
verify  all  the  facts.  Mr.  Vivian  is  also  the  author  of 
"  With  Dewey  at  Manila,"  and  some  years  ago  was 
a  contributor  of  short  stories  to  the  Argonaut.  The 
present  volume  is  written  in  an  entertaining  style,  and 
is  well  illustrated.  Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

An  entertaining  story  which  has  appeared  in  Ap- 
plet qds'  Town  and  Country  Library  is  "  Concerning 
Isabel  Camaby,"    For  its  interest  it  depends  not  so 


much  upon  its  plot  as  upon  the  really  bright  and 
sparkling  conversations  which  take  place  between  its 
many  characters,  some  of  whom  are  eccentric,  some 
ultra-religious,  some  whimsical,  and  some  worldly. 
The  story  is  an  English  one,  and  tells  of  the  rise  of 
a  poor  Methodist  minister  to  the  position  of  under 
secretary  for  war ;  of  bis  love-affair  with  Isabel 
Carnaby,  a  young  lady  who  brings  him  happiness, 
though  she  causes  him  much  trouble  ;  and  of  fashion- 
able life  in  London.  Published  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 
Full  knee- deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing  : 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  year,  you  must  not  die  ; 
You  came  to  us  so  readily, 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still :  he  doth  not  move  : 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  hath  no  other  life  above. 
He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  true-love, 
And  the  New  Year  will  take  'em  away. 
Old  year,  you  must  not  go  ; 
So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die  ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 
Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 
The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 
And  the  New  Year  blithe  and  bold,  my 
friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  his  owe. 

How  hard  he  breathes  1  over  the  snow 

I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro  : 
The  cricket  chirps  :  the  lights  burn  low  : 
'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 
Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 
Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you  : 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack !  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes  :  tie  up  his  chin  : 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 
There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my 

friend. 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


The  River  Time. 
Oh  !  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  River  Time 

As  it  runs  through  the  realm  of  tears, 
With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme, 
And  a  broader  sweep  and  a  surge  sublime, 

As  it  blends  with  the  ocean  of  Years. 

How  the  winters  are  drifting,  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  the  summers,  like  buds  between, 
And  the  year  in  the  sheaf — so  they  come  and  they  go, 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  its  flow, 

As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

There's  a  magical  isle  up  the  River  Time, 
Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing  ; 

There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime, 

And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 
And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  staying. 

And  the  name  of  the  isle  is  Long  Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there  ; 
There  are  brows  of  beauty,  and  bosoms  of  snow  ; 
They  are  heaps  of  dust — but  we  loved  them  so  1 

There  are  trinkets,  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings, 

And  a  part  of  an  infant's  prayer  ; 
There's  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without  strings  ; 
There  are  broken  vows,  and  pieces  of  rings. 

And  the  garments  that  she  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved,  when  the  fairy  shore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air ; 
And  we  sometimes  hear,  through  the  turbulent  roar, 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before, 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fair. 

Oh  I  remembered  for  aye  be  the  blessed  isle, 

All  the  day  of  our  life  till  night ; 
When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  smile, 
And  our  eyes  are  closing  to  slumber  awhile, 

May  that  "  Greenwood  "  of  Soul  be  in  sight  I 

— Benjamin  F.   Taylor. 


Sir  Walter  Besant  is  contemplating  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Warren. 
In  1868  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Palestine  explora- 
tion fund,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  work  of  editing 
the  "Survey  of  Western  Palestine,"  by  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  was  done  by  him.  Sir  Walter  also  collabo- 
rated with  the  late  Professor  Palmer  in  writing  a 
"  History  of  Jerusalem." 


The  School  Days  of  Kipling. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  when  he  was  a  student  in  the 
United  Service  College,  in  North  Devon,  says  one 
who  knew  him,  was  known  as  "Gigs,"  because  of 
the  glasses  be  wore.  About  the  middle  of  his  school- 
life  he  entered  into  a  strong  tie  of  friendship  with 
two  other  boys.  The  trio  is  said  to  have  led 
a  kind  of  Bohemian  existence,  as  related  in  the 
"  Stalky  "  stories.     Kipling  was  "  Beetle." 

During  these  four  or  five  years  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  Kipling  was  a  prodigy.  He  was  always 
extremely  near  -  sighted,  which  was  perhaps  the 
reason  for  his  not  taking  any  very  keen  interest  in 
either  field  sports  or  athletics.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  not  always  to  be  seen  poriog  over  his  books. 
He  was  seldom  at  the  top  of  bis  class,  although  when 
he  left  the  college  in  1882  he  carried  with  him  the 
well-earned  first  prize  in  English  literature.  He  was 
chiefly  noticeable  in  his  school- fellows'  eyes  for  a 
keen  wit  and  a  Sow  of  language  that  could  only  be 
suppressed  by  depriving  him  of  his  spectacles. 

For  two  years  Kipling  was  editor  of  the  College 
Chronicle,  during  which  period  many  bright  verses 
and  clever  articles  from  bis  pen  appeared  in  that 
little  journal.  The  position  led  to  bis  first  news- 
paper engagement  under  novel  and  amusing  circum- 
stances. The  head-master  of  the  college  was  chair- 
man of  the  local  board,  and  he  was  being  attacked 
by  the  local  paper.  The  local  editor  probably 
seeing  some  of  Kipling's  work,  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  him  to  goad  the  head-master  into  the 
indiscretion  of  a  reply.  The  next  issue  contained  a 
series  of  articles  written  in  such  poignant,  sarcastic 
terms  that  everybody  began  to  talk  about  the  matter. 
The  head-master  was  compelled  to  take  up  bis  pen 
in  self-defense,  and  eventually  he  resigned  his  chair. 
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Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  a  preface  to  the  new 
edition  of  "Aurora  Leigh."  which  will  shortly  be 
published  in  London. 


SCRIBNER'S 
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OLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  » THE  ROUGH 
RIDERS  "  begins  now.  It  will  run  half  the 
year  accompanied  by  remarkable  illustrations 
from  photographs — A  vivid,  vigorous  narrative 
by  a  fighter  who  is  also  a  writer.  This  first 
instalment  contains,  in  addition  to  the  many 
illustrations,  a  full-page  portrait  of  Col.  Roose- 
velt by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON'S  LET- 
TERS, edited  by  Sidney  Colvin,  begin  in 
this  number,  and  will  appear  throughout  the  year,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  topics. 


RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  con- 
tributes a  love-story  of  the  Spanish 
war.     Other  short  stories  are  : 

"  The  Peach,"  a  tale  about  Para- 
dise, by  Arthur  C.  Smith.  Illustrated 
by  Wenzell. 

"  The  Muse's  Tragedy,''  by  Edith 
Wharton. 

GEORGE    W.    CABLE'S       The 

Entomologist,"  a  short  serial  love- 
story  of  New  Orleans,  begins  in  this 
number.     Illustrated  by  Herter. 

ROBERT  GRANT'S  Search-Light 
Letters — the  first,  "  To  a  Young  Man 
or  Woman  in  Search  of  the  Ideal." 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY  MANOEU- 
VRES, a  timely  description  of  the 
great  sham  battle  on  Salisbury  Plain 
— the  new  departure  in  British  army 
training,  by  Capt.  W.  E.  Cairnes. 
Illustrated  from  photographs. 

WITH  THE  SIRDAR— Major  E.  S. 

Wortley  describes  the  real  battle 
(which  was  going  on  at  the  same 
time  as  the  manoeuvres),  as  seen 
from  his  position  as  Commander  of 
the  Arab  Irregular  Force. 

A  RIDE  INTO  CUBA  for  the  Red 

Cross,  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Gill,  who 
describes  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Cubans  of  the  interior  to-day. 
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Suppressed  Plates.    I.— Tbackeray George  Somes  Layard 
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(With  Photographs  After  Pictures.) 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


January  2,  1899. 


While  literature  and  art  are  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  concerning-  themselves  energetically 
about  the  new  movements,  the  new  thoughts,  the 
new  era,  the  drama  remains  stolidly  and  stubbornly 
conservative.  Its  appeal  to  the  public  is  quicker, 
sharper,  and  more  direct  than  that  of  any  other  art, 
yet  it  refuses  to  put  before  the  public  any  of  those 
questions  that  are  the  burning  ones  of  the  day.  Its 
attitude  is  that  of  the  British  middle  class  fifty  years 
ago — its  view  of  life  is  the  one  which  old  people 
entertain  who  are  always  telling  us  that  everything  is 
going  to  the  dogs. 

The  few  dramatists  who  have  revolted  against  the 
leading-strings  and  tried  to  write  of  the  conditions  of 
society  as  they  see  it,  can  not  get  a  hearing.  Ibsen 
gets  a  special  matine'e  once  every  year  or  two,  and 
though  the  theatre  is  packed  no  actress  will  dare  to 
include  even  "The  Doll's  House"  in  her  regular 
repertoire.  The  only  way  to  have  a  play  produced 
in  which  the  point  of  view  and  line  of  thought  are 
thoroughly  modern  is  to  write  it  around  some  tower- 
ing central  figure,  so  that  the  actor  or  the  actress — 
the  vainest  and  most  self-centred  of  artists — may  be 
induced  to  produce  the  piece  in  their  desire  to  shine 
more  or  less  alone  upon  the  boards  for  three  glitter- 
ing hours. 

As  "  Magda"  offers  the  actress  the  greatest  part  of 
the  modern  drama,  it  is  played,  and  re-played,  and 
will  go  on  being  played  till  its  now  novel  view  of  a 
theme  as  old  as  the  world  will  have  become  as 
behind  the  times  as  "Camille"  is  today.  The 
players  who  give  this  master-piece  hardly  seem  to 
realize  that  they  are  breaking  through  the  dusty 
traditions  of  the  stage,  and  setting  before  the  people 
an  old  story  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
that  is  new,  and  revolutionary,  and  emancipated. 
They  know  that  Magda  is  a  great  part,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  they  have  at  last  allowed  the 
cool,  hard  reason  and  logic  of  the  century  end  to 
speak  from  the  stage  ;  that  while  they  have  closed 
the  theatre  to  the  gloomy  and  querulous  protests  of 
Ibsen  against  society's  hypocrisy  and  cowardice, 
they  have  thrown  the  portals  wide  to  Sudermann's 
more  ruthless  and  brutal  arraignment. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  main  drawback  of  Nance 
O'Neills  Magda  is  one  that  only  lime  will  remedy — 
she  is  too  young.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  Miss 
O'Neil's  age  is,  but  I  should  imagine  from  her  ap- 
pearance that  she  is  young,  as  one  counts  those 
things  on  the  stage— under  thirty,  that  is.  But  the 
immaturity  of  her  portrayal  is  not  so  much  in  her 
appearance  as  in  all  sorts  of  raw  and  almost  childish 
tricks  of  manner  and  declamation  that  she  has.  She 
appears  to  be  immensely  interested  in  herself,  not 
only  as  a  vain  woman  would  be,  but  as  a  young 
creature  running  over  with  life  and  high  spirits  and  a 
vivid  delight  in  everything  new  might  be  after  she 
had  been  on  the  stage  for  a  few  beautiful,  brilliant, 
glorious  months. 

Her  whole  radiant  personality  seems  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  joy  in  living  and  being  herself.  Her 
nostrils  seem  to  sniff  the  air  of  the  theatre  with  eager 
appreciation.  She  has  difficulty  to  keep  her  lips  from 
perpetually  smiling  and  murmuring,  "Oh,  how 
splendid  it  is  to  stride  about  this  way  on  the  stage, 
tearing  a  passion  to  tatters,  while  everybody  stares  at 
-me  and  admires  me  in  my  magnificent  youth."  Her 
eyes  sparkle  and  glow,  and  glance  about  everywhere, 
gathering  up  the  looks  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
while  their  quick- flashing  beams  seem  to  say,  "  Look 
at  me  ;  am  I  not  a  superb  creature  ?  Look  at  these 
beautiful  arms,  modeled  like  a  Venus's,  and  white 
and  firm  as  marble  ;  at  the  way  my  head  is  set,  and 
the  splendid,  drooping  sweep  of  these  matchless 
shoulders  1  Oh,  I'm  so  fond  of  myself,  of  you,  of 
life,  and  of  everything." 

Crude  is  not  the  word  for  her.  She  is  the  crudest 
creature  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  stage,  and  also 
one  of  the  most  richly  endowed,  She  has  a  voice 
with  melodies  in  it  as  heart-stirring  as  the  wind  in  the 
pine-tops,  as  mysteriously  sweet  as  the  murmur  in  a 
shell,  and  as  harshly  coarse  and  rasping  as  the  croak 
of  a  raven.  She  will  suddenly  fall  into  an  attitude 
that  brings  back  "  the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome,"  and  the  next  moment  will 
square  off  at  the  pastor,  with  her  shoulders  raised  as 
if  she  contemplated  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  chest 
that  would  send  him  flying  through  the  wings. 
There  will  be  a  quiet  moment,  and  she  will  do  some- 
thing so  abominably,  so  barbarously  stagey,  that  all 
your  hopes  for  her  will  die  ;  then  suddenly  she  will 
rise  to  a  height  of  passion  that  sweeps  away  judg- 
ment, reason,  criticism,  and  leaves  you  tense  and 
staring. 

California,  i  believe,  claims  this  remarkable  young 
woman  as  c.;.c  of  its  proudest  products.  She  is  like 
an  a!lf  zy'"  "  figure  of  California.  She  has  its 
splsnd-n?     ,  color,  of  fire,  of  vivid,  joyous  vitality. 


She  has  its  unmeasurable  crudeness  ;  its  undirected 
and  unrestrained  energies  ;  its  complacent  ignorance  ; 
its  fierce,  untamed  independence  ;  its  bold,  exhila- 
rated joy  in  life  ;  and  its  wild,  glad,  exulting  belief 
in  its  own  star.  In  appearance  she  is  a  genuine 
native  daughter  —  large-limbed,  broad-shouldered , 
without  grace  and  without  distinction,  but  saved 
from  being  merely  a  sun-burned  daughter  of  the 
soil  by  the  compelling  force  of  her  picturesque 
temperament.  There  is  the  sureness  about  her,  the 
smiling,  immovable,  almost  stupid  confidence  that 
rides  over  obstacles  before  which  great  talents  have 
flinched. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  predict  what  the 
future  holds  for  her,  but  properly  directed,  her 
tempestuous  force  and  energy  restrained,  her  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience  overcome,  she  may  rise  to 
great  heights.  She  seems  to  me  to  have  more  promise 
than  any  of  the  younger  women  on  the  stage,  except 
perhaps  Mary  Mannering,  who  is  not  an  American. 
But  it  is  ill  work  prophesying  for  stage  favorites.  A 
year's  injudicious  praise  and  their  heads  are  turned. 
A  bad  marriage  which  embitters  them,  or  a  happy 
marriage  which  absorbs  them,  and  their  art  has  the 
cold  shoulder.  Flattery  destroys  some,  and  the 
grind  and  struggle  of  life  others.  It  is  only  the 
strong  spirits  which  can  triumph,  and  go  trampling 
on  over  their  lost  illusions  and  broken  idols  to  the 
temple  where  fame  waits. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  Miss  O'Neil's  Magda.  It 
is  formed  of  many  elements,  and  what  is  notable  in 
it  is  so  close  to  what  is  execrable  that  it  would  take 
columns  to  sift  the  good  from  the  bad  and  give  each 
its  proper  due.  The  general  impression  left  by  her 
performance  was  of  something  strong,  daring,  and 
raw.  The  colors  were  all  of  the  brightest  and  the 
lines  of  the  boldest.  Yet  they  were  rarely  untrue. 
Insincerity  is  not  her  besetting  sin.  I  should  say  a 
passion  for  dramatic  effect  was.  She  has  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  rough  but  soul-stirring  power,  and 
she  uses  it  continually.  She  is  altogether  too  fond  of 
using  it.  If  she  does  not  take  care,  it  will  soon  be- 
come a  mannerism  with  her,  and  she  will  be  drawing 
upon  it  all  the  time  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an 
imbecile  audience  applaud. 

Her  first  exhibition  of  it  in  the  scene  with  Von 
Keller,  where  she  tells  him  of  her  life  after  leaving 
him,  was  electric  in  its  thrilling  passion.  It  shook 
the  audience  like  a  hand  on  their  necks.  There  is 
something  volcanic,  sudden,  explosive  about  it.  It 
seems  to  jar  the  nervous  system  and  send  violent 
vibrations  humming  through  it.*  It  is  the  expression 
of  a  large,  conquering,  imperious  personality.  Later 
on  in  the  play  it  was  repeated  several  times,  and 
each  time  with  a  recurring  loss  of  effect.  Miss 
O'Neil  has  the  amateurish  defect  of  never  varying 
her  manner  of  being  fierce  or  declamatory.  She  has 
some  half-dozen  of  these  tricks  which  she  repeats  and 
repeats.  She  is  moved  to  the  verge  of  tears  several 
times,  and  each  time  in  exactly  the  same  way.  She 
becomes  excited,  enfrenzied  finally,  when  they  sug- 
gest to  her  the  separation  from  her  child— and  every 
time  the  tones  of  her  voice  and  the  expression  of  her 
feeling  are  precisely  similar. 

But  the  thrill  is  always  there.  In  fact,  she  is  really 
a  person  possessed  of  no  art  whatever,  and  of  a 
spark — a  vital  spark — of  the  divine  fire.  She  moves 
her  audience  by  sheer  force  of  crude  ability,  unas- 
sisted by  the  vaguest  rudiments  of  artistic  finish. 
You  condemn  her,  and  she  carries  you  away.  She 
offends  all  the  laws  of  dramatic  fitness,  and  as  she 
does  so  stirs  your  blood  as  no  one  has  done  since 
Bernhardt  was  last  here.  In  the  opening  of  the 
scene  with  Von  Keller  she  ran  to  the  back  of  the 
stage,  struck  an  attitude,  and  in  a  lugubrious,  barn- 
storming voice  declaimed  the  sentence,  "  This  is  my 
spectre  1 "  If  the  leading  lady  at  Morosco's  had 
given  it  thus,  I  believe  the  stage-manager  would  have 
found  it  a  trifle  too  high-flown.  Yet,  upon  the  heels 
of  this  idiotic  piece  of  gallery-play  came  such  a 
burst  of  genuine  emotion  that  you  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  the  same  woman. 

Bad  training  and  lack  of  artistic  intuition  are 
probably  responsible  for  many  of  Miss  O'Neil's 
faults.  The  former  can  always  be  remedied,  the 
latter  she  will  have  to  develop  herself.  Her  type  of 
temperament  seems  to  have  more  analogies  with 
Clara  Morris's  than  with  that  of  any  other  American 
actress.  She  has  none  of  the  fine  sensitiveness,  of  the 
exquisite  sympathetic  tenderness  of  Clara  Morris ; 
but  both  had  the  same  rugged  force  ;  the  same  in- 
difference to  or  else  stupidity  in  correcting  the  errors 
of  their  work  ;  the  same  blind  confidence ;  and  the 
same  crude  but  effective  methods  in  the  execution  of 
their  art.  Whether  she  will  go  so  far  as  her  great 
predecessor  is  a  matter  that  only  she  can  decide, 

Geraldine  Bonner. 


A  Christmas- tree  thirty-three  feet  in  height,  illu- 
minated with  over  five  hundred  electric  lights  in  red, 
white,  blue,  yellow,  green,  amber,  and  purple 
globes  of  frosted  glass,  has  been  the  striking  orna- 
ment of  the  great  court  in  the  Palace  Hotel  during 
the  past  week.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Christmas- 
tree  ever  arranged.  The  ladies  grill-room,  in  the 
same  hotel,  also  has  a  tree.  This  one  is  a  baby  tree, 
one  of  the  smallest  ever  trimmed,  and  it  has  among 
its  branches  two  hundred  tiny  six-candle-power  mean- 
descent  globes,  incased  in  colored  Chinese  lanterns 
no  larger  than  walnuts.  The  trees  will  remain  on 
exhibition  until  New-Year's  night. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


—  Golden  Poppy  Champagne  is  about  Five 
per  cent,  lower  in  alcoholic  strength  than  imported 
wines.    You  know  what  that  means. 


Saint-Saens's  Christmas  Oratorio. 
Saint-Saens's  Christmas  oratorio  will  be  given 
for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, January  1st,  at  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church, 
on  Fulton  Street  near  Fillmore,  by  the  regular  vested 
choir  of  the  church,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the 
Meyerinck  Club.  The  following  members  of  the 
choir  will  sing  the  solo  parts :  Miss  Edith  Wads- 
worth,  soprano  ;  Miss  Maud  Fay,  mezzo-soprano  ; 
Miss  Cecilia  Decker,  alto  ;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Beronda 
and  Frank  Coffin,  tenors  ;  and  Mr.  R.  E.  E.  Mar- 
tin, baritone.  The  performance  will  be  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Anna  von  Meyerinck,  and  Mr. 
Roscoe  Warren  Lucy,  organist  of  the  church,  will 
preside  at  the  organ.  The  oratorio  will  be  repeated 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  5th,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  the  clergy  and  such  members  of  the 
musical  profession  as  will  be  prevented  by  their  duties 
from  attending  on  Sunday  evening. 

The  Symphony  Concert. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Orpheum  on  Thursday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 29th.  Wagnerian  selections  predominated, 
and  the  large  audience  was  highly  pleased  at  their 
excellent  presentation  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Fritz  Scheel.  The  following  numbers  were  on  the 
programme : 

"Waldweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  "  Albumblatt, ' 
"  Dreams,"  Wotan's  farewell  to  Brunnhilde,  and  the 
"Magic  Fire"  scene  from  "Die  Walkure,"  all  by 
Wagner  ;  Beethoven's  overture,  "  Leonora,"  No,  3, 
and  Mendelssohn's  "  Scotch  "  Symphony. 

The  Rosenthal  Concerts. 
The  three  concerts  to  be  given  by  Morilz  Rosenthal, 
who  is  announced  as  the  greatest  living  pianist,  will 
take  place  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  January  3d  and  5th,  and  the 
following  Saturday  afternoon.  The  programmes 
are  greatly  varied  in  range  and  will  afford  a  rare 
music  il  treat. 


Major  von  Tannenburg,  the  military  representative 
of  the  German  Government  at  Manila,  who  passed 
through  San  Francisco  during  the  week,  en  route  to 
Germany,  said  in  an  interview  :  "I  want  to  say  that 
the  published  story  of  a  serious  altercation  between 
Admiral  Dewey  and  the  commander  of  the  German 
squadron  is  entirely  without  foundation.  I  came 
away  from  Manila  with  the  profoundest  respect  and 
admiration  for  Admiral  Dewey.  More  than  that,  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  broad- 
minded  men  I  have  ever  met,  and  his  every  act 
during  the  actual  hostilities  and  during  the  events 
that  followed  is  calculated  to  provoke  universal  admi- 
ration." 

• — ■*■ — • 

Don't  be  Careless. 

In  these  days  of  nurse-maids,  the  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  a  great  safeguard 
to  the  health  of  the  little  ones.  It  will  not  easily 
spoil,  being  perfectly  sterilized  in  its  manufacture. 


Not  too  late 

To  Subscribe  for 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

the  very  best  magazine  in 
the  world  to  have  in  a 
household  where  there  are 
young  folks. 

There  is  nothing  just  like  St.  Nicholas. — it  has 
an  atmosphere  of  its  own.  The  children  love  it, — 
they  turn  to  its  beautiful  pages  every  month  for  pleas- 
ure, and  unconsciously  they  get  from  it  something 
besides  pleasure, — something  that  makes  them  the 
better  for  the  reading. 

For  instance,  next  year  there  are  to  be  capital 
stories, — stories  by  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  and  that  famous  writer 
of  historical  narratives,  G.  A.  Henty  ;  but  besides 
there  will  be  much  that  is  deeper  than  stories, — 
"Bright  Sides  of  History,"  a  series  of  beautifully 
illustrated  papers  telling  some  of  the  amusing  things 
in  history, — a  new  department  of  selections  from 
standard  literature,  —  travel  articles  by  Poulmey 
Bigelow,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  and  Lieutenant  Peary, 
etc.  etc. 

You  are  just  in  time 

to  accept  a  special  offer.  The  ST. 
NICHOLAS  volume  begins  with  No- 
vember; on  and  after  the  issue  of  the 
January  number  {now  ready)  we  will 
send  the  November  and  December 
numbers  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  free  with 
a  full  year's  subscription  beginning 
with  January,  1899,— the  "  New  Year's 
number."  Send  us  $3.00,  mention 
this  offer,  and  you  can  have  fourteen 
numbers  for  the  price  of  twelve.  Sub- 
scribe through  dealers  or  remit  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

UNION   SQUARE,  NEW    YORK. 


Any  eye-glasses  fitted  with  our 
new  clip  that  don't  slip — for  50 
cents. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled.     Factory  on  premises. 
Quick  repairing.        Phone,  Main  10. 


HENRY  KAHN   &   CO. 

Opticians,  Kodak  Agency, 

642  Market  Street,      Chronicle  Building. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Jules  Lemaitre's  "The  Older  Sister"  was  recently 
acted  in  Milan  by  Tina  di  Lorenzo,  but  in  spite  of 
her  popularity  the  event  proved  to  be  what  is  de- 
scribed on  the  Continent  as  "  a  scandal "  of  the  worst 
description.  Not  only  was  the  play  hissed  off  the 
stage,  but  the  actors  were  abused  and  insulted  by  the 
audience. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling..  Proprietor  and  Manager 


"A    Happy   New   Year   to  All."      This    Evening,    Our 

Successful  Holiday  Spectacle, 

-:•   THE    YELLOW    DWARF   -:- 

Special  Matinee  New-Year's  Day.     A  Delight  for  Young 

and  Old,     Matioee  Every   Saturday   at   2  P.   M. 

Look  out  for  Second  Edition. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

N.  B.— Matine'e  Reserved  Seats,  25  cts.    Tel.  Bush  o. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co. Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Next  Monday  Night.  First  of  the  New 
Policy.  First  of  the  Baldwin  Series.  First  of  Great 
Attractions.  The  Quaint  Comedian  Willie  Collier, 
in  the  Famous  Farce, 

-:-    THE    MAN     FROM     MEXICO    -:- 
That's  Right— Take  off  Your  Hat. 

Coming Frank  Daniel* 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


They    are    Here.      Beginning    Next    Monday 
Matinee.    W.  H.  West's 

-:-    BIC     MINSTREL   JUBILEE    -:- 

At  Present  Crowding  the  Columbia  Theatre  Nightly. 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  2d. 
The  Great  Papinta,  Myriad  Dancer,  Introducing  Her 
New  Volcano  Dance  in  Which  She  Appears  as  a  Living, 
Leaping  Human  Flame;  Anna  Teresa  Berger,  Cornet 
Virtuose ;  Jane  Wettbeck,  the  "  Pas-Ma- Las "  Girl ; 
Deltorelli  Brothers,  Musical  Grotesques;  Pilar  Morin, 
Rose  Eytinge,  and  Clement  Bainbridge  in  "That  Over- 
coat"; M.  and  Mme.  Rofix;  Horace  Goldin  ;  Rappo 
Sisters ;  and  Riley  &  Hughes.  Special  New  Year's 
Matinee  Monday.  January  2d. 

VON  MEYERINCK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

SPECIAIj     notice. 

At  the  requeat  of  a  number  of  subscribers 
the  LECTUKES  OV  WAGNER'S  MUSIC 
DRAMAS  by  Mr*.  Mary  Fairweather,  origi- 
nally advertised  to  take  place  on  the  First 
Monday  Evenings  in  each  month,  will  be 
given  on  TUESUAT  AFTERNOONS  at  3 
o'clock  at  CENTURY  CLUB  HALL,  13  15 
Sutter  Street,  as  follows  : 
Tuesday,  Jan.  3."  Parsifal,  with  Allusions  to  Lohengrin." 

Tuesday,  Feb.  6 "Tannhauser." 

Tuesday,  March  7 "  The  Meistersinger." 

Tuesday,  April  7 "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Tuesday,  May  2 "  Nibelungen  Lied." 

Subscriptions  for  the  "Whole  Series.  .82.00 

Single   Admission 50 

Students'  Tickets. 25 

( Applicants  must  present  a  card  of  their  teacher.) 
Tickets  may  be  secured   at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  or 
from  Mrs.  Anna  von  Meyerinck,  841  Fulton  Street.    Tel- 
ephone West  223. 

METROPOLITAN  HAUL. 

SPECIAL  : 

Only    Appearances     here    of    the     World's 
Greatest  Pianist, 

ROSENTHAL 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Piano." 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  3d. 

Thursday  Evening,  January  5th. 

Saturday  Matine'e,  January  7th. 
PRICES— SI. 00,  S3. 00,  and  S3. 00. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  music  store. 

KACES  !         RACES  !        KACES ! 

cauforniaIockey  club 

OAKLAND    RACE    TRACK. 

Winter  Meeting,  l898-'99,  Tuesday, 
December  27th  to  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 7th,  Inclusive. 

Racing     Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        j- 
Races   start  at  2:15  P.   M.  sharp.     O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  ia  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  P.  M.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milroy,  Secretary. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Sept.  n,  1808 
WEEK  DAYS— 0:30  a.  in.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00, 10:00, 11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 
ROUND  TRIP  from  Mill  Valley,  $1.00 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  far  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpals, 


January  2,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"  The  Man  from  Mexico." 
Willie  Collier  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
next  week  in  H.  A.  Du  Souchet's  clever  farce,  "  The 
Man  from  Mexico,"  which  was  so  well  received  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  last  year.  The  piece  is  in  three 
acts,  and  is  full  of  laughable  situations.  Willie 
Collier  as  Benjamin  Filzhugh,  an  ordinarily  steady 
New  Yorker,  is  induced  by  his  friend,  Colonel  Rod- 
erick Majors,  to  visit  "  The  Cleopatra."  His  jealous 
wife  has  got  wind  of  the  expedition,  pretends  to  go 
on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  but,  of  course,  follows  her 
spouse.  The  place  is  raided  by  the  police  after  the 
husband  has  left, -and  the  wife  is  "gathered  in." 
The  husband,  however,  gets  into  a  dispute  with  a 
cab-driver,  is  arrested  and  sentenced  to  BlackweU's 
Island,  while  his  wife  is  released  on  bail.  The  hus- 
band is  paroled  for  three  hours,  returns  to  tell  his 
wife  of  a  sudden  business  call  to  Mexico,  and  leaves 
to  serve  his  sentence  under  an  assumed  name.  When 
he  is  on  the  island,  his  wife,  as  one  of  the  committee 
from  the  Flower  Mission,  visits  the  prison,  where  the 
gentleman  in  stripes  is  obliged  to  witness  her  flirtation 
with  the  jolly  warden.  The  leading  rSle  fits  Mr. 
Collier  like  a  glove,  and  his  wife,  Nita  Allen,  who 
has  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers  in  this  city,  is 
equally  well  cast  as  the  wife. 

Frank  Daniels's  Comic  Opera  Company  follows 
Willie  Collier.  He  will  present  "The  Idol's  Eye" 
and  "  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile  "  during  this  engage- 
ment. 


Papinta  at  the  Orpheum. 

Papinta,  the  dancer,  will  head  the  Orpheum's  ex- 
cellent programme  next  week.  In  addition  to  the 
many  beautiful  dances  in  which  she  has  been  seen 
before,  including  colored  light  and  electric  effects, 
she  will  introduce  her  new  volcano  dance,  which  is 
said  to  be  especially  gorgeous.  Anna  Teresa  Berger, 
the  cornet  soloist ;  Jane  Whitbeck,  the  singing 
soubrette,  in  negro  melodies  ;  and  the  Deltarelli 
Brothers,  the  musical  clowns,  complete  the  list  of 
new-comers. 

Those  who  have  been  retained  on  the  bill  are 
Pilar  Morin,  Rose  Eytinge,  and  Clement  Bain- 
bridge  in  Augustus  Thomas'  comedy  sketch,  "  That 
Overcoat "  ;  M,  and  Mme.  Rofix  in  their  wonderful 
feats  of  balancing  ;  Horace  Goldin  in  illusions  and 
tricks  of  magic  ;  the  Rappo  Sisters  in  new  character 
dances ;  and  Riley  and  Hughes,  the  plantation 
comedians,  with  new  coon  songs  and  buck  and  wing 
dances.  In  addition  to  the  regular  matinees  there  will 
be  a  special  matinee  Monday,  January  2d. 


West's  Minstrels  at  the  California. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  West's 
Minstrels  will  be  transferred  to  the  California  Theatre 
on  Monday  evening  and,  judging  by  their  reception 
during  the  week,  large  audiences  will  be  the  rule. 
There  is  not  a  dull  moment  during  the  performance, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  novelties  introduced. 
Carroll  Johnson's  new  song,  "I'm  Sorry,  Mr,  Jack- 
son, but  I've  Got  to  Throw  You  Down,"  is  a  catchy 
coon  song  and  will  doubtless  prove  as  popular  as  his 
"My  Honolulu  Lady"  and  "Take  Your  Presents 
Back."  Richard  J.  Jose\  the  popular  tenor,  Clement 
Stuart,  the  English  singer,  and  Tom  Lewis  introduce 
new  songs.  Mr.  West,  besides  acting  as  interlocutor 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  programme,  leads  a  marine- 
corps  drill  which  is  very  effective,  a  scene  repre- 
senting the  fll-fated  Maine  being  used  as  a  back- 
ground. Altogether  the  show,  with  its  old-time 
minstrel  first  part,  its  many  clever  specialties,  and 
the  spectacular  drill,  will  be  enjoyed  by  all. 


At  the  Tivoli. 
"The  Yellow  Dwarf,"  the  Tivoli's  holiday  extrava- 
ganza, is  drawing  crowded  houses  nightly,  and  it 
■  will  be  some  weeks  before  a  successor  will  be  needed. 
Magnificent  scenery,  gorgeous  costumes,  an  elabor- 
ate transformation  scene,  pretty  ballets  and  marches, 
catchy  music,  up-to-date  topical  songs,  and  laugh- 
able situations  all  go  to  make  up  a  kaleidoscopic 
holiday  entertainment  of  merit  and  beauty.  The 
cast  includes  Edwin  Stevens,  William  H.  West, 
Phil  Branson,  William  Pruette,  William  Schuster, 
Arthur  Boyce,  Anna  Lichter,  Elvia  Crox,  Annie 
Myers,  Iris  Maynard,  Edna  Elsmere,  and  Ida 
Wyatt. 

In  addition  to  the  Saturday  matinee  there  will  be  a 
special  matinee  on  Monday,  January  2d. 


court  of  appeals  in  his  suit  against  Thomas  Henry 
French,  established  his  claim,  under  a  verbal  agree- 
ment of  partnership,  to  one-half  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  -  five  thousand  dollars,  the  net 
profits  of  producing  the  play  "  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy  "  in  cities,  not  including  Boston  and  New  York, 
about  the  year  1888. 

Catherine  Campbell,  the  actress,  who  was  arrested 
at  a  St.  Louis  hotel  on  a  charge  of  stealing  small 
articles  from  the  house,  has  been  discharged  because 
it  was  shown  that  she  was  deranged  by  the  mental 
strain  of  studying  and  rehearsing  a  r6le  every  week, 
while  at  the  same  time  playing  another.  She  has 
been  sent  to  a  sanitarium.  Victory  Batemen,  who 
broke  down  mentally  at  the  same  kind  of  overwork, 
is  said  to  be  nearly  well. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  and  David  Belasco  have  scored 
another  hit  with  "Zaza,"  which  Rejane  played  in 
Paris.  The  first  production  was  given  in  Washing- 
ton on  Monday  evening,  before  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence. Mrs.  Carter  received  six  curtain-calls  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  and  Belasco,  the  adapter,  was 
called  before  the  curtain  for  a  speech.  "  Zaza"  tells 
the  story  of  a  child  of  the  streets,  who,  becoming  an 
actress,  develops  the  strength  and  will  to  rise  above 
circumstances,  to  sacrifice  herself  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  of  the  man  she  loves. 

Mme.  Nordica's  first  performance  this  season  of 
Briinnhilde  was  a  triumph  of  vocal  and  dramatic  art 
that  may  well  rank  with  her  Isolde  and  Aida  (says 
Hillary  Bell}.  The  faults,  principally  those  of  inde- 
cision and  misplaced  emphasis,  which  marred  her 
first  effort  two  seasons  ago,  have  now  disappeared, 
and,  after  a  year  of  hard  study,  Nordica  comes  back 
to  us  with  a  Biiinnhilde  that  can  be  surpassed  only 
by  Lilli  Lehmann,  and  equaled  by  no  other  dramatic 
soprano.  The  enthusiam  created  by  her  perform- 
ance last  week  in  "  Siegfried  "  rendered  dull  by  com- 
parison all  the  demonstrations  of  the  season ;  and, 
although  it  was  midnight  before  the  opera  ended,  the 
audience  remained  to  reward  our  prima  donna  for 
her  remarkable  effort.  Lillian  Nordica  has  now 
reached  the  goal  of  her  ambition.  She  has  triumphed 
as  Aida,  Verdi's  most  difficult  rSle ;  as  Isolde  and 
Briinnhilde,  the  greatest  characters  of  Wagner. 

The  Bostonians  have  just  brought  out  in  Chicago 
a  comic  opera  called  "  Ulysses,"  which  travesties  the 
doings  of  the  Olympian  gods.  The  critics  are  unani- 
mous in  calling  it  a  failure.  The  Chicago  Journal 
comments  thus  on  the  first  production  : 

"  The  Bostonians  drew  heavily  on  their  reserve 
stock  of  nerve  when  they  attempted  the  presentation 
of  an  opera  called  '  Ulysses  '  at  Powers's  last  night. 
Evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Bostonians  in  taking  up 
with  the  Niedlinger-Phillips  affair  was  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  money  they  made  off  '  The  Serenade." 
If  that  was  the  purpose  it  has  succeeded  admirably. 
The  money  is  gone  —  a  good  bit  of  it,  too,  for 
'  Ulysses  '  is  very  lavishly  put  on  as  regards  scenery 
and  costumes — and  it  will  not  be  got  back.  I  should 
like  to  see  Proprietors  Barnaby  and  MacDonald  dare 
New  York  with  such  a  performance  as  they  thrust  at 
the  Powers  audience.  It  would  be  some  seasons  be- 
fore they  recovered  from  the  blow.  Even  here, 
where  so  much  of  imposition  is  patiently  tolerated, 
the  memory  of  last  night  will  linger  much  longer 
than  the  Bostonians  may  imagine." 


Notes. 
Belle  Archer  presenting  "A  Contented  Woman" 
is  one  of   the  early  attractions    at    the  California 
Theatre. 

Yvette  Guilbert  has  been  engaged  to  sing  at  the 
Empire,  London,  for  ten  nights  in  May,  it  is  said,  at 
four  hundred  dollars  a  night. 

May  Irwin  has  bought  "Kate  Kip"  from  its  au- 
thor, Glen  MacDonough,  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  in 
addition  to  previous  royalties. 

The  New  York  Casino  has  decided  to  produce 
Offenbach's  "  La  Belle  Helene,"  with  Lillian  Russell 
in  the  iltle-rSU.  Besides  Miss  Russell  the  cast 
will  include  Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke  and  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper. 

After  ten  years  of  litigation  Frank  Sanger,  the 
theatrical  manager,  has,  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 


Tennis,  Golf,  and  Polo  Notes. 
The  recent  lawn-tennis  tournaments  have  created 
an  added  interest  in  the  game,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  more  practice  games  have  been  played 
during  the  past  week  than  heretofore.  The  round- 
robin  doubles  at  the  courts  of  the  California  Club  on 
Saturday,  December  24th,  attracted  a  large  attend- 
ance and  brought  out  some  good  play.  Partners 
were  drawn  by  lot,  which  was  an  innovation.  Mr. 
A.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Harris  played  four 
sets  with  Mr.  John  McBride  and  Mr.  William 
Landry,  and  formed  a  tie.  The  score  was  12 — 10, 
2 — 6,  6 — 3,  3—6.  There  was  also  a  tie  between  Mr. 
Robert  Whitney  and  Mr.  George  Whitney  in  two 
sets,  the  score  being  6—4,  5—7.  Professor  Daily 
beat  Mr.  Walter  McGavin  in  singles  at  6—1,  6 — 1, 
6 — 2.  In  two  contests  Mr.  Harvey  Walter  defeated 
Mr.  Walter  McGavin,  6 — 4,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carri- 
gan,  6 — 2. 

The  tournament  was  continued  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 26th.  In  a  remarkably  brilliant  game  Mc- 
Bride and  Landry  defeated  Buckley  and  Harris  at 
7 — 5.  The  result  of  the  game  between  Mr.  Andrew 
Carrigan  and  Mr.  Grant  Smith  was  "set  all."  The 
score  was  6—4,  7 — 5.  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Mr. 
Robert  Whitney  defeated  Mr.  Werner  Stauf  and 
Mr.  George  Whitney,  7—5,  3—6,  6—4.  6—3.  Mr. 
Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  defeated  Mr.  Salisbury,  6—1, 
I_6j  10—8.    This  was  all  considered  good  tennis. 

The  third  day  of  the  tourney  brought  out  Mr. 
George  Whitney  and  Mr.  Nelson  Eckart  as  the 
champions.  As  each  won  a  tie,  so  both  received 
prizes.  The  other  scores  made  were  as  follows : 
Mr.  A.  Carrigan  defeated  Mr.  F.  Hamilton,  6—0, 
6-0,  6—0  ;  Mr.  Harvey  Walter  defeated  Mr.  Harry 
Weihe,  7—5,  6—4 ;  Mr.  Walter  McGavin  defeated 
Mr.  Weihe,  5—4 ;  Professor  Daily  defeated  Mr. 
Walter,  6—1,  6—3.  On  Saturday,  December  31st, 
and  the  following  day,  there  will  be  good  contests. 

The  golfers  have  been  putting  in  quite  a  good  deal 
of  hard  work  after  their  recent  tournament  at  the 
Presidio  links,  and  are  in  anticipation  of  new  con- 
quests. The  first  great  event  of  the  new  year  will  be 
the  gold-medal  contest  at  the  Presidio  links,  for  the 
men's   championship,   next  Monday  morning, 


the  afternoon  there  will  be  the  men's  handicap  for 
the  Liverpool  medal. 

The  members  of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club  held  a 
reception  and  had  a  Christmas- tree  on  Monday  after- 
noon, December  26th,  and  on  the  following  afternoon 
they  gave  a  turkey-dinner  to  thirty-nine  of  the  caddy- 
boys,  and  all  received  presents.  On  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 2d,  there  will  be  a  tournament  at  eighteen  holes, 
and  further  events  are  being  arranged.  The  links 
are  in  excellent  condition. 

The  contest  between  the  ladies  at  the  San  Francisco 
Golf  Club  for  the  Winslow  silver  medal  was  won  by 
Miss  Minnie  B.  Houghton  by  139  strokes  net.  On 
Saturday,  December  24th,  the  men's  championship 
tournament,  at  eighteen  holes,  was  commenced.  Mr. 
Harry  Babcock  beat  Mr.  E.  J.  McArthur,  one  up. 
Mr.  S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr.,  won  the  bye,  as  his  opponent 
did  not  appear.  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  beat  Mr.  Charles 
Page,  seven  up.  Mr.  A.  B.  Watson  beat  Mr.  Louis 
F.  Monteagle,  eight  up.  The  game  was  continued 
on  Monday,  when  Mr.  H.  B.  Goodwin  beat  Mr.  A. 
B.  Watson,  five  up.  Mr.  Harry  Babcock  beat  Mr. 
S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr.,  two  up.  Lieutenant  T.  G.  Roberts 
beat  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  one  up.  In  the  finals  the 
former  drew  the  bye.  Mr.  Harry  Babcock  beat 
Mr.  H.  B.  Goodwin,  five  up,  and  the  latter  beat  the 
former,  five  up,  which  made  a  tie.  They  played 
again  at  one  hole  and  Mr.  Babcock  won.  The  final 
game  to  settle  the  championship  will  be  played  on 
Saturday,  December  31st. 

The  San  Mateo  Hunt  Club  will  give  five  races  on 
the  Hobart  race-track  on  Monday,  January  2d,  for 
ponies  under  14.2  entered  by  any  recognized  club. 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Carolan, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Charles  Dumphy,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Tobin  have  each  donated  handsome 
silver  cups  as  prizes.  The  ponies  will  be  drawn  by 
lot,  and  must  carry  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  The  various  distances  will  be  from  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The 
races  will  commence  at  one  o'clock,  and  every  one 
who  desires  is  invited  to  attend.  The  San  Mateo 
Hounds  will  meet  on  the  Hobart  polo-field  after  the 
races. 

Polo  will  be  played  on  the  Burlingame  tract  on 
Sunday,  January  ist,  and  an  exciting  game  is  ex- 
pected. The  "  Reds  "  will  comprise  Lieutenant  Floyd 
W.  Harris,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  A.  Brewer,  while 
the  "Blues"  comprise  Mr.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin, 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Carolan, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Dumphy. 


The  Races. 

The  attendance  at  the  Oakland  Track  during  the 
week  has  been  excellent,  especially  on  Tuesday  when 
the  Oakland  Prize  Stakes  Purse  was  run  for.  To-day 
(Saturday)  the  California  Jockey  Club's  big  event 
will  be  the  Athenian  Club  Cup  Selling  Stakes  for 
three-year-olds  and  upwards.  It  is  over  a  course  of 
two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  the  purse  is  valued  at 
$1  500,  $250  going  to  the  second  and  $150  to  the  third. 

On  Monday,  January  2d,  the  Baldwin  Hotel 
Handicap  will  be  the  special  feature  of  the  day's 
raciog.  It  is  a  handicap  for  two-year-olds  and  up- 
wards, the  distance  is  one  mile,  and,  as  there  are 
fifty-one  entries,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  field. 


Guns  and  Sporting  Outfits 


GEO.W.SHREVE, 


739  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 
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PRICKLY  HEAT, 
'  CHArTHG  and  SUNBU^n 
and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin. 
$T"A  JUile  higher  in  price  than 
worthless  substitute,  but  a  reason 
for  it."     Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation.    Delightful   after  shaving.    Sol(* 
;.  u.  mailed  on  receipt  of  35c.    Oct  Mermen's  (the 
[original).  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Mermen  Co..  Kcwark,  n.  J. 
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Other  things  equal,  the  man, 
who  uses  Apollo  galvanized  iron, 
makes  the  most  money. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Fitubureb 


A  SURE  CUKE  FOB 

Tobacco  and  Liquor  Habit 

A  cure  that  is  a  CUKE  effected  entirely  by  a  vegetable 
compound  with  NO  drugs  and  leaving  S'O  nervous  re- 
action ;  simple  directions  and  quick  results  ;  Tobacco 
Cure  St  per  box  ;  Liquor  Cure  S3  per  box;  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  MARTIN  QUINN  COMPANY, 
Send  for  circular.         1346  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


OUR  SOCIETY 

BLUE  BOOK 

The  Fashionable  Private 
Address  Directory 

SEASON  OF   1898-1899 

NOW  BEINB  COMPILED. 


The  Club  Department  Will  Con- 
tain a  Complete  List  of  the 
Leading  Clubs,  Giving  the 
Officers,  Directors,  and  an 
Official  List  of  the  Members, 
With  their  Business  Addresses, 
Embracing  the  Following 
Clubs : 

Pacific- Union,  Bohemian,  University,  Cosmos, 
Merchants,  Burlingame,  Press  Club,  Union  League, 
Art  Association,  Deutscher  Verein,  Country  Club, 
Concordia,  Athenian,  Century,  Forum,  Sorosis, 
Cercle  Francais,  Harvard,  Yale,  San  Francisco 
Verein,  etc.  Owing  to  numerous  changes  caused  by 
removals,  deaths,  marriages,  reception  days,  and 
the  substitution  of  new  numbers  for  old  in  the  resi- 
dence districts,  the  "Blue  Book"  will  assume  an 
importance  never  before  equaled  in  the  history  of  the 
publication.  The  work  will  contain  a  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  Street  Directory,  calling  and  address 
list,  theatre  diagrams,  personnel  of  the  press, 
Ladies'  Shopping  Guide,  a  list  of  the  leading  families 
residing  in  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  San  Rafael, 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  etc.  ;  also  the 
army  and  navy.  The  permanent  guests  of  the  fol- 
lowing hotels  will  be  published  in  the  Hotel  Depart- 
ment : 

California,  Palace,  Occidental,  Colonial,  Granada, 
Pleasanton,  St.  Nicholas,  Berkshire,  Wenban,  Bella 
Vista,  Renton,  Baltimore,  Richelieu,  Savoy,  Pendle- 
ton, Sutherland,  Alexandria,  Stewart,  Plymouth, 
Lenox,  Oliver,  Fairmount,  Beresford,  Hotel  Rafael, 
and  Hotel  Mateo.    Address  changes  to 

CHARLES  C.  HOAG, 

Editor  and  Publisher. 
225  POST  ST..  SAN  FKANCISCO. 
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toChicacjo 

fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent.      .-, 


Connecting  Train  teaves  San  Francisco  at 
5  P.  M.  every  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  FBI- 
DAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  A.  M.  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday— 
Arrlvlug  in  New  York  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Sunday,  and  Wednesday. 

DINING  CABS,  BUFFET  CAB,  Observa- 
tion Car,  and  Electrlc-Ughte«:  Sleeping 
Oar. 

Thin  Train  Is  in  Addition  to  the  Pally  Over- 
land Express. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  0ffice~628  Market  St. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  1531. 

Oakland  Ofnce-1118  Broadway. 
San  Jose  OfTlce-7  W.  Santr>  Olnra  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


January  2,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


How  to  live  in  New  York  on  $60,000  a  year  was 
the  burden  of  an  article  in  one  of  the  New  York 
papers  not  long  ago.  The  article  purported  to  be 
written  by  "  a  woman  of  fashion,"  who  says  that  her 
family  consists  of  herself,  her  husband,  and  three 
daughters,  two  of  whom  are  in  society.  She  claims 
to  have  a  lease  of  a  town  house,  to  have  a  Newport 
cottage,  an  Adirondack  camp,  a  little  box  at  the 
Virginia  Hot  Springs,  and  a  house  at  Aiken.  If  all 
of  these  residences  are  necessary,  it  is  evident  that 
New  York  society  is  grappling  with  a  problem  which 
every  year  becomes  more  complicated.  While  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  spent  out  of  town,  the 
greater  part  of  the  income  is  spent  in  the  city,  and 
the  items  are  calculated  to  discourage  vaulting  am- 
bition in  those  who  have  not  yet  climbed  the  social 
ladder.  The  rent  for  the  town  house  is  placed  at 
£6,000.  Fourteen  servants  in  town  alone  cost  a 
pretty  penny.  Hats  at  $100  each,  gowns  at  from 
$100  to  $800,  and  muffs  at  $200  each  are  among  the 
worries  of  the  woman  who  is  trying  to  conduct  a 
household  on  $60,000  a  year.  The  supposed  woman  of 
fashion  announces  grudgingly  that  she  gives  $500  a 
year  to  the  church,  and,  with  deeper  lamentations, 
says  that  she  donates  $1,000  to  charity.  But  she  an- 
nounces that  she  must  do  the  one  because  it  is  good 
form,  and  that  the  use  of  her  name  as  patroness  im- 
plies a  certain  social  standing. 

On  Sundays  and  Thursdays  all  fashionable  Buenos 
Ayres  goes  to  Palermo  Park.  There  are  often  as  many 
as  one  thousand  carriages  and  ten  thousand  foot  pas- 
sengers to  be  seen  there  during  a  single  afternoon. 
Most  of  the  carriages  are  open,  and  the  majority 
of  the  women  who  sit  in  them  are  of  that  beautiful 
type  which  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Rosy 
faces,  with  luscious  lips  and  large,  luminous  eyes,  look 
out  at  you  from  nearly  every  carriage  that  passes. 
The  pictures  are  well  framed.  There  are  no  dark 
manias,  or  head-shawls,  such  as  they  have  in  Peru. 
There  is  no  prudish  modesty,  no  dropping  of  the  eyes 
and  blushing  at  the  sight  of  men.  These  are  live 
flesh-and-blood  girls,  not  nuns.  They  are  girls  who 
are  not  afraid  to  look  you  in  the  eye,  and  who  evi- 
dently feel  well  able  to  care  for  themselves,  although 
their  fathers  and  mothers  by  Spanish  custom  keep 
them  secluded.  They  do  not  often  walk  upon  the 
streets,  and  you  seldom  see  them  out-of-doors,  except 
in  carriages.  They  are,  however,  on  dress  parade 
every  afternoon  at  the  windows,  and,  as  you  look  up, 
if  the  street  is  clear,  you  may  perhaps  be  rewarded 
with  a  smile.  If  not  at  their  windows,  they  are  on 
the  Calle  Florida,  which  is  the  Broadway  or  Regent 
Street  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  the  fashionable  shop- 
ping street,  and  its  stores  are  those  of  the  swell  jewel- 
ers, confectioners,  milliners,  tailors,  and  fashionable 
restaurateurs  of  the  city.  The  street  has  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  of  roadway  between  its  narrow 
pavements.  Every  afternoon  from  four  to  six 
o'clock  a  line  of  carriages  moves  up  one  side 
of  the  street  and  down  the  other.  It  may  grow 
dark,  but  up  to  six  the  line  is  solid,  and  you  may 
here  see  a  thousand  prancing  horses  moving  to  and 
fro.  The  carriages  are  open,  as  a  rule,  and  in  them 
sit  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  capital.  They  drive 
here  every  evening  merely  because  it  is  the  fashion, 
and  the  young  men  have  the  fashion  of  standing  on 
the  street  and  staring  at  them  as  they  pass.  Every 
afternoon  the  Calle  Florida  is  thronged  with  knots  of 
young  men  who  are  there  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  well  dressed  and  well  groomed.  They  carry 
canes,  wear  gloves,  and  smoke  cigarettes  as  they 
look.  From  time  to  time  they  make  remarks  on  the 
women  who  go  by,  and  not  infrequently  say  things 
which  are  absolutely  indecent.  Not  long  ago  one  of 
them  said  something  to  an  American  girl  who  was 
passing  along  the  street.  What  he  said  was  an  in- 
sult, and  the  young  American  rewarded  him  with  a 
slap  across  the  mouth  which  almost  knocked  him  to 
the  ground.  The  ordinary  Argentine  girl  would 
have  merely  pouted  and  passed  on.  Within  the  past 
year  or  so  the  Argentine  police  have  been  trying  to 
stop  this  insulting  of  women,  and  now  any  woman 
who  makes  a  complaint  can  have  her  insulter  at 
once  taken  before  the  city  authorities  for  trial. 

Fashion  ceased  to  adorn  man  many  years  ago,  and 
gave  all  her  attention  to  her  who  in  the  lower  nations 
was  the  humble  drudge.  Once  it  was  woman's  part 
to  work  and  to  admire  the  superior  trappings  of  man. 
With  her  rise  has  come  the  transference  of  adorn- 
ment from  man  to  woman.  But  the  tide  is  turning. 
Fox-hunters  in  their  "pink"  for  years  have  asserted 
their  equal  rights  to  picturesqueness.  Then  golfers 
rallied  to  their  standard  ;  and  now  the  timid  yet 
numerous  host  of  those  who  wear  colored  waistcoats 
is  flocking  to  the  same  banner.  All  can  not  hunt, 
and  all  can  not  golf,  it  is  evident.  But  all  can  wear 
the  colored  waistcoat.  Colored  waistcoats  are  a 
healthful  sign — a  sign  of  man's  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  woman.  But,  suggests  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  for  this  movement  to  blossom  into  full 
glory,  the  Colored  Waistcoat  Exchange  is  necessary, 
In  the  fearful  competition  of  modern  life,  men  can 
not  afford  unlimited  waistcoats.  The  Colored  Waist- 
coat Exchange  would  bring  about  nearly  the  same 
result  as  unhraited  waistcoats.  Every  few  days  the 
members  of  tit  noble  brotherhood  might  meet  and 
exchange  waistcoats,  and  the  man  who  had  worn 
pink  polka  dc  a  till  the  nose  of  his  female  friends,  tip- 


tilted  at  the  monotony  of  bis  attire,  caused  the  con- 
scious blush  to  suffuse  his  cheeks,  would  come  out 
with  saffron  bars  rampant  upon  a  field  of  argent — 
and  witb  a  placid  mind. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  last  century  an  an- 
cestor of  the  Grade- King- Van  Rensselaer  families 
had  the  hobby  of  cutting  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  the  death  and  marriage  notices  of  well-known 
New  Yorkers.  She  followed  the  fad  consistently,  and 
the  task  was  taken  up  by  her  daughter,  who  kept  up 
the  old  bobby  of  the  family  and  passed  it  on  to  the 
succeeding  generation.  At  last,  in  course  of  time, 
Mrs.  John  Kiog  Van  Rensselaer  inherited  the  task, 
which  she  has  carefully  observed.  As  a  result  she 
has  in  her  possession  a  collection  of  authentic  data  of 
great  genealogical  and  intrinsic  value.  It  may  have 
been  this  mass  of  facts  that  prompted  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  to  compile  chronological  charts  of  the  rep- 
resentative New  York  families.  This  she  has  done, 
and  the  volume  made  up  of  these  family  charts  is  en- 
titled "  New  Yorkers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
The  charts  are  18  by  12  inches  in  size  and  are  bound 
in  a  manner  which  permits  of  their  removal  at 
pleasure.  The  first  issue  contains  a  carefully  com- 
piled index  of  nearly  four  thousand  names  and  the 
charts  of  the  following  families :  Astor,  Bard, 
Barclay,  Bronson,  Buchanan,  Delafield,  Duer, 
Emmet,  Fish,  Glover,  Hoffman,  Jay,  King.  Lynch, 
McVickar,  Morton.  Renwick.  Rutherfurd,  Schuyler, 
Stuyvesant,  and  Van  Rensselaer.  Other  charts  are 
to  follow  at  regular  intervals  until  all  the  important 
families  of  New  York  are  represented. 

The  necessity  for  censorship  over  the  social  cre- 
dentials of  applicants  for  presentation  at  Queen 
Victoria's  court  is  apparent  when  the  air  is  heavy 
with  moralizing  over  Hooleyism.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  startled  a  London  audience  a  year  ago  by 
declaring  that  money  could  buy  its  way  into  the 
highest  places  in  England.  He  merely  anticipated 
the  records  of  the  bankruptcy  courts.  Mr.  Hooley 
did  not  succeed  in  establishing  company-promoting 
on  a  permanent  social  basis.  The  bottom  fell  out  of 
his  enterprises  before  he  had  perfected  his  system  of 
baiting  small  investors  with  the  names  of  earls  and 
the  leaders  of  smart  society.  He  was  imposed  upon 
by  a  swarm  of  speculators,  solicitors,  and  middlemen, 
and  he  was  a  bankrupt  before  he  could  regulate  the 
perquisites  of  directors  in  accordance  with  fixed 
principles  of  social  precedence  and  introduce  a 
tariff  with  maximum  and  minimum  fees  for  intro- 
ductions to  people  of  quality.  The  bubble  was 
pricked  before  the  full  purchasing  power  of  the 
stock- promoter's  money  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
smart  society.  Yet  this  traffic  carried  Mr.  Hooley 
a  long  way  into  the  social  world.  It  procured  for 
him  the  acquaintance  of  many  people  of  distinction  ; 
it  enabled  him  to  enter  the  Carlton  Club,  and  to 
stake  out  a  claim  for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  it 
put  him  in  direct  negotiations  with  the  political  man- 
agers for  the  purchase  of  a  baronetcy  for  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  hard  cash. 

Philadelphia  has  lately  been  losing  its  beauty  sleep, 
and  a  movement  is  on  foot  among  its  social  leaders  in 
favor  of  more  sleep.  Color  is  given  to  the  view  that 
the  difficulty  is  a  general  one  by  the  sympathy  which 
the  movement  receives  from  the  social  leaders  of 
Washington.  One  woman  of  prominence  there  says 
it  is  a  pity  that  young  men  who  have  to  be  at  the 
office  early  in  the  morning  should  be  compelled  to 
burn  the  candle  at  both  ends  in  order  to  enjoy  any 
social  life.  As  for  herself  and  other  women,  who 
have  a  chance  to  make  up  sleep  in  the  forenoon,  she 
does  not  like  to  lie  abed  all  the  morning,  and  she  con- 
siders it  a  wicked  waste  of  time.  It  may  be  answered 
in  behalf  of  the  true  butterfly  theory  of  society  that 
"  society  "  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of,  but  rather 
to  get  rid  of,  the  young  men  who  have  to  be  behind 
the  counter  at  eight  A.  m.,  and  that  people  with  Puri- 
tan consciences,  who  are  shocked  at  any  ' '  wicked 
waste "  which  contributes  to  the  gayety  of  society, 
have  no  reason  for  being  in  society.  The  counting- 
room  young  man  has  long  been  in  society,  but  it  has 
been  a  pleasant  fiction  of  some  of  the  "  cream,"  and 
often  of  the  young  man  himself,  that  he  was  not 
there,  and  it  has  often  been  pitiful  to  see  the  young 
man  and  the  "cream"  both  pretending  that  neither 
had  any  connection  with  trade  or  anything  to  do  but 
dance,  and  talk,  and  sleep  till  noon.  The  young  man 
knew  he  could  not  sleep  till  noon,  and  that  no  valet 
would  prepare  bis  bath,  but  that  he  must  leave  the 
boarding-house  promptly  at  seven-thirty  o'clock,  and 
the  "  cream  "  knew  it  also.     But  it  long  persisted  in 


boring  itself  with  a  pretense  of  idleness  and  irre- 
sponsibility. It  is  good  to  see  Philadelphia  and 
Washington  facing  facts. 

One  of  the  uptown  restaurants  in  New  York  has 
undertaken  an  elaborate  table  d  'hole  on  the  plan  of 
those  popular  in  the  fashionable  London  restaurants. 
This  dinner  is  not  to  be  described  by  the  hackneyed 
terra  which  is  applied  to  meals  which  cost  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  or  such  sums.  This  will  be  a 
"Diner  de  Luxe,"  and  it  will  cost  three  dollars. 
This  dinner  will  be  confined  to  Sunday  evening.  Its 
women  patrons  will  be  expected  to  appear  in  evening- 
dress,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that  as  high 
a  social  stand  as  is  possible  in  a  public  restaurant  will 
be  maintained.  Another  innovation  in  this  new  es- 
tablishment is  "an  opera  supper,"  to  be  served  on 
the  evenings  that  performances  are  given.  This  will 
also  be  served  at  a  fixed  price,  and  among  its  other 
recommendations  will  possess  that  of  being  so  nearly 
ready  when  guests  arrive  that  there  will  be  little  de- 
lay. The  opera  performances,  as  a  rule,  come  to  an 
end  at  a  late  hour.  The  time  for  supper  afterward  is 
necessarily  limited.  Therefore,  the  opera  supper 
ought  to  possess  among  its  other  merits  one  rarely 
looked  for  in  the  entertainments  of  society  —  the 
advantage  of  promptness. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 

The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  December  28th, 
show  sales  of  87,500  bonds  and  15,210  shares  of 
stock,  as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.         Closed. 


Edison  L.  and  P.  6%  1,000 
N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...  26,000 
N.Pac.  C.  R.R.5%.  1.000 
Omnibus  Cable  6%..  1,000 
S.F.&  N.P.RyS%.  21,000 
S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%. . . .  i)Ooo 
S.  P.  of  Cal.  6%..-.     3.000 


Bid.  Asked. 
130^     131 


>i3oM 
>  106^-107%     107M 
tiozM  lozSi 

) 128  127J6 

t 110^6-1 io)£ 

>«2# 


S.V.Water6% 1,000    @  119^ 

S.  V.  Water  4% 12,000    @  102^-102%     103 


112  112^ 

1 1 9 ' i      120 


S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. 
U.S.  Coop.  3%.. 


Water  Stocks. 


20,000    (<"  101J6 
500    ©  107 
Stocks. 
Shares.       Closed. 


<n\i 


531    @  101-    ioiJi     ioi^i        102 


Spring  Valley  Water. 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Central  L.  &  P 430    @    15J6-  *7 

Mutual  Electric 125    @    11 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.       15    @    52% 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        50    @    85 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.   1,169    @    84H"  87K 

Banks. 
Anglo-Californian  ...       20    @    643-2"-  65 
Bank  of  California. .        25    ®  256 
Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.      160    ©    98^-100 

Street  R.R. 
Market  St 687 

Powders. 

Cal.  Powder 10    ©150 

Giant  Con 1,465    ©    59K- 61% 

Vigorit 125    @     35^ 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Co 1,410    @    17^-  rfA 

Hawaiian 6,555 

Hutchinson 813 

Miscellaneous . 

Alaska  Packers 270    @  105 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co 
Pac.  A.  F.  Alarm.. 


85M 
87^ 

64  % 
»SSH 
100 


58K-  60  S9 


i5K 
5*  J* 

87M 


S9*A 

64^-  64% 


I7K 

577A 


58« 
65 


106         10;  li     zo6 
850    @    62-      63  62H      63 

500    @      i#-     1%        1% 

The  Giant  Powder  Company  has  declared  a 
monthly  dividend  of  50  cents  per  share,  the  first  be- 
ing payable  on  January  10,  1899.  This  stock  ad- 
vanced from  59^  to  61^,  but  reacted  again,  and  at 
the  close  was  6ob,  60&A.  Considering  the  splendid 
condition  of  the  Giant  Company,  this  stock  should 
sell  up  to  $65  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  sugar  stocks  were  steady,  with  the  exception 
of  Hana  Plantation  Company,  which  advanced  from 
iy%  to  17K.  and  was  considerably  in  demand. 
Hawaiian  sold  between  57^  and  58^,  while  Hutchin- 
son sold  at  64K  to  64^,  closing  at  64&B,  65A. 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  had  quite  an  ad- 
vance, selling  from  84^  up  to  Zj%,  closing  %■;%*, 
87KA.  Central  Light  and  Power  declined  during 
the  week  from  17  to  15K,  caused  principally  by 
small  investors  taking  their  profits.  The  new 
Equitable  Gas  was  steady  at  10  to  ioJ^,  and  seems 
to  be  firmly  held. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

SIG  B.   S0HLO8S.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  JET. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

in  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

321    Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco 

TELEPHONE  RED  2791. 


A  delicious   drink  sold  at  all  soda  fountains  and  cafes. 


"Concentrated  Beef" 

Represents  all  the  nutriment  and  flavor  0!  prime  roast  beef  in  a  condensed  form. 

It  builds  up  the  invalid.    Strengthens  the  convalescent* 

Our  Chafing  Dish  Recipe  Book  sent  on  request.    At  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 
KNUDSEN  &  INQOLD,  Agents,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


You  know 
Evans'  Ale, 
There  is 
Stout  too— 


For  tkose   who   want   a  blood- 
maker     Evans'    Stout  is  food 

and  drink. 


SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus *  2,135,820.67 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  June  30,  1898 26,486,987.06 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Ebckbr  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GOODFHLLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  HorstmanD,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N,  Van  Bergen,  E.  Route, 
H.  B.  Ross.  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


DepositB,  July  1,  1898 823, 356,130 

Paid-up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 182,009 

Contingent  Fund 435,515 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENT S  ! 

m™  v™t  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

iNew  Yorfc j Thc  Bank  of  New  York[  N  g  A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston National  Shawmut  Bank 

r>k:™„  )  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ch,caS° (Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerea 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaf  t 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies-  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand ...........  The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

JnO.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  RlcCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  81,000,000;  Asset:,  V3.300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  VI, 668,331. 50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

411  California  Street. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  np  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  dally 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONTION.    PARTS.    RRBLTN,    flYDNBT. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


January  2,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Lord  Rosebery  once  had  among  other  guests  a 
fanner  who  tasted  ice-cream  for  the  first  lime. 
Thinking  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  the 
farmer  whispered  to  his  host  that  the  pudding  by 
some  mischance  had  got  frozen.  Rosebery  tasted 
the  pudding,  thanked  the  farmer,  and  then  called  a 
servant.  After  some  little  conversation  he  turned  to 
the  farmer  with  a  relieved  expression,  and  said : 
"  It's  all  right,  Mr. ;  they  tell  me  it's  a  new- 
kind  of  pudding,  and  is  frozen  on  purpose." 

The  blind  devotion  with  which  an  old  servant  did 
his  duly  was  illustrated  on  one  occasion  when  his 
master  had  a  dinner  -  party.  Daring  the  dinner 
Henry  was  nervous  and  made  two  or  three  blunders. 
His  master  cast  angry  glances  at  his  servant,  but  the 
poor  man  could  not  settle  quietly  to  his  work.  At 
last,  when  the  dessert  had  been  placed  quietly  on 
the  table,  he  stole  timidly  behind  his  master's  chair 
and  said:  "Please,  sir,  can  your  spare  me  now? 
My  house  has  been  on  fire  for  the  last  hour  and  a 
half  I" 


Dean  Pigou  once  unwittingly  married  a  man  to  his 
deceased  wife's  sister,  which  is  against  the  English 
law.  The  verger,  whose  business  it  was  to  settle  the 
matter  about  the  bans,  was  at  once  cross-examined. 
" Oh,  yes,  vicar,"  said  he  ;  "I  knowed  right  well.  I 
knowed  parties."  "  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me. 
I  should  have  forbidden  them."  "Well,  vicar,  it 
was  just  this  way,  you  see  :  One  of  the  parties  was 
eighty-four  and  t'other  eighty-six.  I  says  to  myself ; 
'  Lord,  it  can't  last  long  ;  let  "em  wed,  and  bother  the 
laws.' " 


While  Lowther  Yates  was  master  of  Catharine 
Hall,  at  Cambridge,  he  was  cordially  disliked  by  one  of 
the  tutors,  known  as  "Cardinal  Thorp."  The  latter 
was  lecturing  one  day  on  the  law  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, which  justified  a  man  in  disregarding  the  life  of 
another  in  order  to  insure  his  own  safety.  He  said  : 
' '  Suppose  Lowther  Yates  and  1  were  struggling  in 
the  water  for  a  plank  which  would  not  hold  two,  and 
that  he  got  possession  of  it  I  should  be  justified  in 
knocking  him  off"  ;  and  then  he  added,  with  great 
vehemence:  "D — n  him — and  I  would  do  it,  too, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  I  " 


Brown  lived  between  Gray  and  Green.  Gray  had 
a  barbing  dog  that  was  the  torment  of  Brown's  life. 
One  day,  in  his  desperation,  he  told  Gray  that  if  he 
would  get  rid  of  the  dog  he  would  give  him  five 
dollars.  "All  right,"  said  Gray;  "I'll  do  it." 
Meeting  Gray  downtown  that  afternoon,  Brown 
asked:  "Have  you  done  what  you  agreed  to 
do  and  got  rid  of  that  dog?"  Gray — "Yes,  I've 
got  rid  of  him."  Brown — "  Thank  goodness  I  Now 
I  shall  sleep  nights.  By  the  way,  what  did  you  do 
with  him?"  Gray—"  I  sold  him  to  Green.  He 
gave  me  three  dollars  for  him.     Not  so  bad,  eh  ?  " 


Speaker  Reed,  during  the  last  campaign,  toured 
through  the  different  cities  in  Maine,  making  political 
speeches.  At  one  town  a  strong  Democrat  sat  in  one 
of  the  front  benches,  and  was  continually  interrupt- 
ing his  speech.  Every  time  this  Democrat  asked  a 
question.  Mr.  Reed  stopped  and  courteously  answered 
his  question,  but  at  last  the  Democrat  interrupted  by 

saving  :  "  Oh,  go  to  h !  "    Mr.  Reed,  without  a 

moment's  thought,  said  "  that  he  had  traveled 
through  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  had  always 
been  most  courteously  received  everywhere,  but  that 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  invited  to  the 
Democratic  head-quarters." 


While  before  Petersburg,  doing  siege  work  in  the 
summer  of  1864,  the  men  had  wormy  hard-tack  served 
out  to  them.  Breaking  open  the  biscuits  and  finding 
live  worms  in  them,  they  would  throw  the  pieces  in 
the  trenches,  although  the  orders  were  to  keep  the 
trenches  clean.  A  brigade  officer  of  the  day,  seeing 
some  of  these  scraps,  called  out  sharply  to  the  men  : 
"Throw  that  hard-tack  out  of  the  trenches."  Then, 
as  the  men  promptly  gathered  it  up,  he  added : 
"  Don't  you  know  that  you've  no  business  to  throw 
hard-tack  in  the  trenches?"  Out  from  the  injured 
soldier  heart  there  came  the  reasonable  explanation, 
"  We've  thrown  it  out  two  or  three  times,  sir,  but  it 
crawls  back." 

While  a  crowd  of  Harvard  boys  were  celebrating 
the  Pennsylvania  game  in  the  cafe1  of  a  Boston  hotel, 
one  of  the  students  became  infatuated  with  a  gor- 
geous white  waistcoat  worn  by  one  of  the  colored 
waiters.  He  called  the  man  and  said  to  him  :  "I 
want  to  buy  that  waistcoat  1 "  "  What  you  want  of 
that  west,  boss?"  said  the  man.  "I  just  want  to 
buy  it.  What  will  you  take  for  it  ?"  After  a  good 
deal  of  guffawing  and  some  hesitation,  the  colored 
man  allowed  that  he  would  take  five  dollars  for  it, 
"  Done,"  said  the  Harvard  man,  and  he  pulled  out  a 
five-dollar  bill  and  gave  it  to  the  negro,  who  began  to 
pull  off  the  waistcoat.  "Oh,  you  needn't  do  that," 
said  the  student ;  "  I  don't  want  you  to  give  it  to  me 
— I  just  wanted  to  feel  that  I  owned  that  waistcoat.'' 
The  negro  went  to  wait  on  his  own  table,  w  hen  the 
student  called  to  him  :  "  Come  here  1  "  "  What  you 
want,  boss  ?  "  The  student  called  the  negro  up  close, 
dipped  his  own   fingers   into  a  plate  of  cranberry 


sauce,  and  with  them  proceeded  to  mark  a  big  "  H  " 
on  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  white  waistcoat — 
his  waistcoat  I 


Prince  Louis  Esterhazy,  military  attach*  of  the 
Austrian  embassy  at  London,  was  recently  traveling 
alone  in  an  English  railway  when  an  elegandy 
dressed  woman  entered  the  carriage.  Presently  she 
dropped  her  handkerchief  and  employed  other  ex- 
pedients to  start  a  conversation,  but  without  avail, 
for  the  prince  tranquilly  smoked  his  cigar  and  took 
no  notice  of  her.  At  last,  as  the  train  approached  a 
station,  the  woman  suddenly  tore  ber  hat  from  her 
head,  disheveled  her  hair,  and,  as  the  train  came  to  a 
standstill,  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  shrieked 
for  assistance.  The  railroad  officials  hurried  to  the 
scene,  and  to  them  the  woman  asserted  that  she  had 
been  terribly  insulted  by  the  prince.  The  prince  did 
not  stir  from  his  seat,  but  continued  tranquilly  smok- 
ing his  cigar,  and  the  station-master  exclaimed ; 
' '  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  this  charge  ?  "  With- 
out the  slightest  appearance  of  concern  the  prince, 
who  was  seated  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  carriage, 
replied  :  "Only  this,"  and  with  that  he  pointed  to  his 
cigar,  which  showed  a  beautiful  gray  ash  considerably 
over  an  inch  in  length.  The  station-master  was  wise 
in  his  generation,  and  on  perceiving  the  ash  on  the 
prince's  cigar,  he  touched  bis  hat,  said  quietly, 
"That's  all  right,  sir,"  and  arrested  the  woman  in- 
stead. 

»    ♦    9 

THE    FLIGHT    OF    TIME. 
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The  Means  to  the  End. 


To  Virgins,  to  Make  Much  of  It. 
Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day. 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun. 

The  higher  he's  a-getting 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer. 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  ; 
For  haviag  lost  but  once  your  prime, 
You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

—Robert  Merrick. 
* 

To  the  City  Man  at  Luncheon. 
Gather  ye  fish-bones  while  ye  may. 

The  luncheon  hour  is  flying. 
And  this  same  cod  that's  boiled  to-day 

To  morrow  may  be  frying. 

The  handsome  clock  of  ormolu 

A  quarter  past  is  showing, 
And  soon  'twill  be  a  quarter  to, 

When  you  must  think  of  going. 

The  man  eats  best  who  eats  the  first. 
When  fish  and  plates  are  warmer. 

But,  being  cold,  the  worse  and  worst 
Fare  still  succeeds  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  lungs, 
And,  while  ye  may,  cry  "  Waiter  1 " 

For  having  held  just  now  your  tongues, 
You  may  repent  it  later. — Anon. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


The  best  inventive  talent  on  both  sides  the  Atlan- 
tic is  constantly  used  to  improve  Singer  sewing- 
machines  ;  thus  they  are  always  "  up-to-date." 
Only  the  best  materials  and  the  most  modern 
automatic  machinery  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  5inger  sewing  machines. 
THEY  ARE 

"BUILT  LIKE  A  WATCH." 
Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade-mark. 
You  can  try  one  Free.     Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


SINGER   SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE    AND    SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The   Singer    Manufacturing    Co. 

OFFICES   IN    EVERY  CITY   IN  THE  WORLD. 


A    Rival    to    the    American     Tobacco     Co. 


A  droll  story  of  the  matinee-hat  comes  from  Paris. 
Sitting  in  a  theatre,  in  a  hat  of  startling  dimensions, 
a  lady  heard  a  voice  behind  her  :  "  Is  there  no  good 
sense  left  ?  Are  we  to  have  our  view  of  the  stage 
blocked  by  people  in  hats  like  that  ?  "  The  protest, 
which  was  made  by  a  stout  gentleman,  became  so 
vehement  that  the  lady  rose  and  walked  out.  A 
week  or  two  later,  at  another  theatre,  she  found  her- 
self sitting  behind  a  stout  personage,  with  a  great 
head  and  two  huge  ears  which  stood  out  like  fans. 
At  once  she  perceived  that  it  was  her  assailant  of  the 
previous  occasion.  So,  addressing  the  audience  at 
large,  she  exclaimed  :  "  Is  there  no  good  sense  left  ? 
Are  we  to  have  our  view  of  the  stage  blocked  by 
people  with  ears  like  these  in  front  of  me  ?  "  After 
a  few  moments  of  this  eloquence  the  ears  retreated 
in  discomfiture. 


31  ay  Bring  Leprosy  to  this  Country. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  soldiers  in 
Hawaii  may  contract  leprosy  there,  and  bring  it  to 
this  country  when  they  return.  While  leprosy  is 
much  to  be  dreaded,  there  are  a  thousand  times  as 
many  victims  to  stomach  disorders  and  blood  diseases, 
but  there  is  a  cure  for  them  in  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters.  Other  common  ailments  that  the  Bitters  are 
a  specific  for  are  malaria,  fever  and  ague.  Sold  at 
all  drug  stores. 


An   .Expert'*    Opinion. 

The  last  issue  of  Tobacco — published  in  London, 
England  —  contains  the  following  interview:  "A 
Central  News  telegram  on  Wednesday  morning  last 
reported  the  formation  in  America  of  the  Union 
Tobacco  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  with  the 
object  of  fighting  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

"The  American  Tobacco  Company,  popularly 
known  as  the  Tobacco  Trust,  being  by  far  the 
largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  a  represen- 
tative of  Tobacco  called  last  Thursday  on  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  Baron  in  view  of  getting  an  opinion  from  the 
best  available  source  as  to  what  effect  an  opposing 
faction  would  have  on  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

"  Mr.  Baron  has  for  some  years  past  been  man- 
aging director  in  America  of  the  National  Cigarette 
and  Tobacco  Company — in  fact,  he  to-day  holds  over 
5400.000  in  shares  of  the  capital  stock. 

• '  He  states  that  his  company  and  himself  have,  for 
the  past  years,  been  trying  to  do  what  the  Union 
Tobacco  Company  is  now  attempting.  They  had  all 
the. money  necessary  at  their  command,  and  tried 
every  conceivable  way  to  gain  a  foothold  and  ob- 
tain the  patronage  of  the  public.  Any  one  who  has 
visited  America  will  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
'  Admiral '  Cigarettes  have  been  advertised  in  every 
corner  of  the  States,  and  money  was  lavished  in  every 
direction  to  get  hold  of  the  trade  and  patronage  of 
the  public,  but  without  success,  while  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  has  increased  and  grown  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  ever. 

"  He  therefore  prophesies  without  hesitation  that 
the  Union  Tobacco  Company  is  embarking  in  a 
hopeless  enterprise.  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany's great  stronghold  in  America  is  the  public, 
both  the  masses  and  the  classes,  and  controlling  and 
buying  as  they  do  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  bright  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  American  public  the 
best  article  for  the  least  money,  which  they  can  do  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  any  one  else,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  any  organization,  even  with  a  capital  of 
550.000,000,  would  not  affect  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  in  the  least,  and  especially  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Duke,  whose  ability  has  brought  the 
company  to  its  present  high  standing,  and  as  long  as 
he  lives  and  is  at  its  head  it  is  sure  to  progress,  and 
will  be  the  greatest  concern  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

"Mr.  Baron  further  states,  in  conclusion,  that  to 
oppose  a  company  like  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany now  is,  with  all  their  prestige,  financial  stand- 
ing, and  the  best  management  in  the  world,  would 
only  be  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  energy,  and 
suggests  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  for  one 
with  a  good  paying  business  to  combine  with  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  to  make  them  still 
greater,  rather  than  oppose  them."  —  Nao  York 
Tribune,  December  6th. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann- 
factores  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  ; 

SAIL  DUOK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDBATJTJC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPES  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28!4-lnch  Dock,  from  7  Ouncei 
to  IS  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


The  Rest  Seeds  Absolutely  Necessary. 
We  can  not  too  strongly  nor  too  often  urge  the 
supreme  importance  of  planting  seeds  that  are  per- 
fectly pure  and  fresh.  Seeds  that  are  offered  at 
cheap  prices  are  almost  invariably  of  doubtful  origin 
and  uncertain  age,  sure  to  cause  the  planter  disap- 
pointment and  loss.  The  thoughtful  planter's  only 
surety  lies  in  buying  seeds  sent  out  by  a  conscientious 
and  trustworthy  house.  A  vast  number  of  American 
gardeners  have  (and  have  had  for  years)  the  ulmost 
confidence  in  seeds  that  bear  the  name,  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  present  generation 
of  planters  can  hardly  remember  the  lime  when 
Ferry's  Seeds  were  not  on  sale  everywhere  each  year 
and  as  regularly  planted  by  thousands — with  the 
greatest  faith  in  the  unvarying  quality  of  ihe  seeds 
and  in  the  integrity  of  the  firm  that  grew  them. 
Every  planter,  whether  already  a  buyer  of  Ferry's 
Seeds  or  not,  should  send  for  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for 
1899.     It  is  mailed  free  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


American  Song-BIrds. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   IN    HOCK   OP   SAILING; 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Praonan  Street], 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at   Hod g  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  da;  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1898. 

Doric.    .(Via Honolulu) Tuesday,  Jan.   17,  *99 

Coptic.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Feb.  11 

Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Mar.   9 

Doric  .  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Round- Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  431  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F.  I 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.  ,  Dec.  a .  7, 
13,  17,  33,  37,  Jan.  1,  change  at  Seattle. 
For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m.,  Dec.  3,  7,  13,  17,  33,  37,  Jan.  i, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For   Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),   1    p. 

si..  Dec.  s,   10,  15,  so,   35,   30,  Jan.  4, 

_  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way   ports,   9  a.  at., 

Dec.  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  33,  37,  31,  Jan.  4,  and  every  fourth 

day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
.1.  h.,  Dec.  1,  5,  0,  13,  17,  si,  35,  so,  Jan.  3  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  sec  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m..  Dec.  15,  Jan.  u. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hoars  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

p mi  1  ft   8*  S-  AuBt™iia-  f°r 

PfllllL    Honolulu    onl7«    Vftd- 

■i  neaday,  Jan.  11,  2  p.m. 

S.S.  Mariposa  sal  la  via 

I  p — l         Honolulu    and     Auck- 

\\yv     land  for  Sydney,  Wed- 

fSfllAflrJir-  ne,dBT-     January    2S, 
VyiipUltfcp  18e9t  at  10  p.  m. 

J.  D.  Sprockets  A  Bros.  Co.,  Arts..  114  Montgom. 
cry  St.     Freight  OnSce,  337  Market  St.,  San  Francuca, 


The  great  interest  now  being  shown  in  the  study 
and  .protection  of  our  domestic  birds  is  very  gratify- 
ing, because  it  indicates  a  healthy  sentiment,  the 
cultivation  of  which  can  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. 

This  interest  has  manifested  itself  in  the  formation  j 
of  Audubon  societies  and  iu  the  unusual  Dumber  of 
books  recently  published  relating  to  bird  life  and 
presenting  ornithology  in  a  popular  form.     There  , 
are,  however,  but  few  of  the  latter  that  contain  illus- 
trations which  are  true  representations  of  the  birds 
for  which  they  stand.    To  accomplish  this  success- 
fully requires  the  nicest  use  of  color  as  well  as  correct  , 
drawing,  and  most  processes  for  color-printing  have 
failed  in  absolute  fidelity  to  the  original. 

Thus  most  pictures  of  birds  are  misleading,  even  ' 
those  found  in  many  scientific  works  claiming 
technical  accuracy.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to 
find  that  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  beautifully 
lithographed  cards,  reproductions  of  water  -  color 
drawings  by  the  celebrated  bird  delineator,  Mr.  J. 
L.  Ridgway,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  are  notable  for  accuracy  of  drawing  and  of 
color,  creditable  alike  to  artist  and  to  printer,  useful 
to  the  student,  ornamental  to  the  home,  and  a  prize 
for  the  collector.  As  fast  as  published  they  can  be 
obtained  without  cost,  upon  application  to  any  of  the 
Singer  Company's  offices,  which  are  to  be  found 
everywhere. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN     LINE. 
New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Pans), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  kf. 

Paris  January   4  I  St.  Loots January  18 

St.  Paul January  11  I  Paris January  15 

BED    STAB    LINE. 
New  Tork  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday,  is  noon. 

Westemland January   4  |  Noordland January  18 

Kensington January  1 1  |  Friesland January   15 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company.  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


WINTER    CRUISE. 

To  the  Scene*  of  the  Battle-Held*  of  the 

Spanish-American  "War. 

The  American  Line  twin-screw  U.  S.  mail  S.  S.  New 
York  (U.S.  auxiliary  cruiser  Harvard)  will  saS  from 
New  York  March  4,  1899,  visiting  Havana,  Santiago, 
Sibooey,  Daiguiri,  Guaotanamo,  San  Juan,  Ponce, 
Windward  Islands,  and  Jamaica.  Duration  of  trip, 
thirty-one  days.  Passage.  $>oo  and  upward.  For  full 
information  regarding  rates,  itinerary,  accommodation, 
etc.,  apply  to  International  Navigation  Co., 
30  Montgomery  Street. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Scott-Sampson  Wedding. 
Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Olive  Harrington  Sampson,  daugh- 
ter of  Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mr.  Henry  Harrison  Scott,  of  this  city,  which 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  January  4th,  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  in  Glen  Ridge,  near  Newark, 
N.  J.  One  thousand  invitations  have  been  issued, 
and  among  the  guests  will  be  President  McKinley 
and  many  of  tbe  most  prominent  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  all  of  its  departments.  Rev. 
Frank  J.  Goodwin  will  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. Miss  Hannah  Walker  Sampson  will  be  the 
maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss 
Elgie  Griswold  Perkins,  of  Connecticut,  and  Miss 
Annie  Dunbar  Davis,  of  West  Point,  N.  Y.  The 
ushers  will  comprise  Lieutenant  Roy  Campbell 
Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Richard  H.  Jackson, 
U.  S.  N-,  Ensign  W.  T.  Chiberius,  U.  S.  N..  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Winslow  H.  Henscha, 
and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Parker.  The  father  of  the  bride- 
elect  will  give  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom, 
and  then  there  will  be  a  reception.  The  young 
couple  will  make  a  trip  to  Europe  and  then  come  to 
San  Francisco  to  reside. 


The  English-Sutro  Wedding. 
Miss  Clara  Sutro,  daughter  of  the  late  Adolph 
Sutro,  of  this  city,  was  married  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Sunday,  December  25th,  to  Mr.  William  J.  English, 
a  prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of  Chicago.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Bishop  George  Mont- 
gomery at  his  residence,  and  the  bride's  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  Sutro,  gave  her  to  the  groom.  They  came 
to  this  city  later  in  the  week  and  will  reside  in 
Chicago.  _ 

The  Landers  Dinner-Party. 

A  very  pretty  dinner-party  was  given  by  Miss 
Bernice  Landers  recently  in  one  of  the  private  dining- 
rooms  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  From  aloft  hung 
cordons  of  smilax  with  red  lanterns  pendant  from 
them,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  decorated 
Christmas-tree  with  English  holly  radiating  from  it. 
The  guests  of  Miss  Landers  were  : 

Miss  Olive  Holbrook,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss 
Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss 
Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Hazzard, 
Miss  Fanny  Loughborough,  Miss  Josephine  Lough- 
borough, Mr.  Silas  Palmer,  Mr.  Manning,  Lieuten- 
ant Roberts,  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Chester 
Smith,  Mr.  Redick  McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  Frederick 
Magee,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Ransome. 

The  Phelan  Dinner-Party. 

Hon.  James  D.  Phelan  gave  a  dinner-party  in  the 
Red  Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on  Friday  even- 
ing, December  30th.  Covers  were  laid  for  twelve 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  After  dinner  the  performance 
at  the  California  Theatre  was  witnessed,  and  then 
the  party  returned  to  the  Bohemian  Club,  where  a 
delicious  supper  awaited  them. 

The  guests  of  Mr.  Phelan  were  : 

Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss 
Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Frances  Curry,  Mr.  Colin  M. 
Smith,  Mr.  Truxton  Beale,  and  Lieutenant  T.  Gaines 
Roberts,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Colby  Lunch-Party. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Anna  Landstrom,  of 
Berkeley,  and  Professor  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  of  the 
University  of  California,  was  formally  announced  at 
a  violet  luncheon  given  recently  by  Mrs.  George 
Elden  Colby  at  her  home,  "  Claremont,"  in  Berkeley. 
The  bride-elect  is  a  graduate  of  the  Berkeley  High 
School  and  of  the  class  of  '98  of  the  University  of 
California.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Gamma  Phi 
Beta  Society.  Professor  Osterhout  was  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1893,  and  later  on  went 
abroad,  where  he  studied  at  the  Bonn  University. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  botanists  on  this 
coast.  He  comes  from  an  old  New  England  family. 
The  guests  present  were : 

Mrs.  Martin  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Richard  Rising,  Mrs. 
Wickson,  Mrs.  Hilgard,  Mrs.  Howison,  Mrs.  Slate, 
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Baking  Powder 


Made  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar. 


Safeguards  the  food 
against  alum. 


Alum  baking  powdera  are  the  greatest 
mena>;ers  to  health  of  the  present  day. 
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Mrs.  Stratum,  Mrs.  Clapp,  Mrs.  Leuschner,  Mrs. 
McGilvary,  Mrs.  E.  Landstrom,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Moses,  Mrs.  William  Carey  Jones,  Mrs.  Hengstler, 
Mrs.  Jaffa,  Mrs.  Seares,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Colby,  Mrs. 
Biedenbach,  Miss  Landstrom,  Miss  Charlotte  Colby, 
Miss  Annie  Kellogg,  Miss  Ruth  Rising,  Miss  Alice 
Rising,  Miss  Edna  Wickson,  Miss  Katherine  Wick- 
son, Miss  Louise  Hilgard,  and  Miss  Alice  Hilgard. 


Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  held 
their  regular  meeting  at  Cotillion  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  December  30th.  The  hall  was  tastefully 
decorated,  and  there  was  the  usual  large  and  fashion- 
able attendance.  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  Blanding  received  the  guests.  Dancing  was 
enjoyed  until  midnight  and  a  delicious  supper  was 
served.  Mr.  Percy  King  and  Miss  Sara  Collier  led 
the  cotillion,  and  introduced  some  new  and  pretty 
figures,  among  which  was  the  letter  "S,"  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Salisbury.  The  young  ladies  in  the 
first  set  were : 

Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Margaret  Collier,  Miss 
Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss 
Frances  Moore,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Crit- 
tenden, Miss  Susan  Blanding,  Miss  McClung,  Miss 
Caro  Crockett,  Miss  Frances  Currey,  and  Miss  Mary 
Bell  Gwin.  _ 

The  Philomath  Club. 
The  Philomath  Club  opened  its  new  club-rooms, 
corner  of  Bush  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  December  27th,  with  a  reception 
and  musicale.  More  than  three  hundred  ladies  were 
present  and  enjoyed  social  converse  and  an  excellent 
musical  programme.  Light  refreshments  were  served 
by  the  young  ladies  in  the  tea-rooms.  The  officers  of 
the  club  are  :  President,  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  ;  vice- 
presidents,  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht  and  Mrs.  H.  Heyne- 
man  ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  Ordenstein. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Virginia  Fair  to  Mr.  William  Kissam  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
of  New  York  city.  Miss  Fair  is  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Senator  James  G.  Fair  and  the  only 
sister  of  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs.  The  date  of  the 
wedding  has  not  been  settled. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucie  Cahen  and  Mr.  Louis 
Stern  will  take  place  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  January  5th.  The  bride-elect  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Louis  Cahen,  and  Mr.  Stern  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marie  Lewis  and  Mr.  Louis 
O.  Levison  will  take  place  at  noon  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 1st,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Lewis,  1420  Sutter  Street.  There  will  be  a 
reception  afterward. 

Mrs.  George  Crocker  will  give  a  musicale  at  the 
Hotel  Astoria,  in  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing,  January  5th,  to  introduce  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Rutherlord. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
take  place  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
January  6th. 

The  nest  of  the  series  of  Cinderella  Dances  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  nth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Van  Ness  gave  a  dinner  on 
Christmas  at  their  residence,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  Miss  Daisy 
Van  Ness,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  Horace 
G.  Piatt,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Van 
Ness,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Martin  Sachs  and  the  Misses  Sachs  were 
hostesses  at  a  very  enjoyable  matinee  tea  on  Wednes- 
day at  their  residence,  615  Leavenworth  Street. 
About  two  hundred  ladies  called  between  the  hours 
of  three  and  six.  Those  who  assisted  in  receiving 
were  Mrs.  M.  Mitau,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Heller,  Mrs.  I. 
Foorman,  Miss  Irma  Triest,  Miss  Agnes  Hyman, 
and  Miss  Florence  Lewis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  gave  an  enjoyable 
dinner  -  party  on  Christmas  Day  in  their  private 
dining-room  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan,  Miss  Th£rese 
Morgan,  Miss  Helen  Dean,  Lieutenant  Roberts, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Grant  gave  an  enjoyable  dinner- 
party in  the  Red  Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  28th,  and  enter- 
tained eleven  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  annual  dinner  and  dance  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  December 
24th,  and  was  a  great  success.  About  five  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present.  The  rooms  were 
beautifully  decorated  in  Christmas  garb,  the  floors 
were  canvased,  and  the  band  of  tbe  Third  Regiment, 
U.  S.  A.,  played  delightfully.  Several  private  din- 
ners were  given  there  the  same  evening. 

Naval  -  Constructor  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson, 
U.  S.  N.,  was  tendered  a  reception  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  by  the  Union  League  Club  on  Friday  even- 
ing, December  23d.  Several  thousand  people 
gathered  there  to  greet  him.  On  the  following  day 
he  sailed  for  Manila. 

At  both  the  San  Francisco  Verein  and  the  Con- 
cordia Club  there  were  stag  receptions  and  elaborate 
suppers  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  two  clubs  will  give 
entertainments  on  New- Year's  Eve  and  have  dan- 
cing. 

The  guests  at  The  Colonial  had  a  large  and  beau- 
tifully decorated  Christmas-tree  at  the  hotel  on 
Saturday,  December  24th,  from  which  many  presents 
were  distributed  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  the 


children  and  adults.  The  pleasant  affair  terminated 
with  a  ball. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hopkins  is  seriously  ill,  at  her 
residence  on  California  Street,  with  an  attack  of 
congestion  of  the  brain.  She  was  stricken  about 
eight  days  ago,  but  after  careful  treatment  there  is  a 
noticeable  improvement. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  has  in  course  of. con- 
struction at  San  Mateo  a  country  home  which,  with 
its  modern  improvements,  will  be  without  a  doubt 
the  finest  villa  west  of  Newport.  It  will  cost  about 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  There  will  be  a  covered 
veranda  around  three  sides  of  the  house,  a  gymna- 
sium, Hammam  baths,  bowling-alley,  shooting-gal- 
lery, cold  storage,  and  electrical  plants,  and  other 
features  that  will  make  the  villa  thoroughly  up  to 
date.  Each  room  will  be  finished  in  different  kinds 
of  woods,  and  rich  tapestries  will  enter  largely  into 
the  interior  decorative  effects  which  will  be  in  the 
Colonial  style. 

Mr.  William  G.  Irwin,  the  well-known  banker  of 
Honolulu,  has  decided  to  make  this  city  his  per- 
manent home.  With  this  idea  in  view  he  purchased 
on  December  28th,  from  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  two 
fifty-vara  lots  on  the  east  side  of  Laguna  Street, 
running  from  Washington  to  Jackson  Streets.  The 
price  paid  was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Irwin  will  erect  a  residence  there  at  an 
expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 


The  January  St.  Nicholas. 
The  New- Year's  number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  full  of 
entertaining  reading  matter  for  the  young  folks.  Its 
contents  include  an  article  on  "The  Three  Little 
Princesses,"  by  Isabel  McDougall ;  "A  Doughty 
Spirit,"  by  Rosalie  M.  Jonas  ;  chapters  V.  and  VI.  of 
"  The  Sole  Survivors,"  by  George  A.  Henty  ;  "  Big 
Jack,"  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson  ;  "  The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  by  Roberta  B.  Nelson;  "One 
Christmas  Eve  at  Master  Muffet's,"  by  Alice  Maud 
Ewell ;  "  Mark  Twain's  Pets,"  by  Edwin  Wildman  ; 
"A  Harmless  Earthquake,"  by  Helen  A.  Hawley  ; 
chapters  V.  and  VI.  of  "  Bright  Sides  of  History," 
by  E.  H.  House  ;  and  verses  by  Carolyn  Wells, 
Annie  Willis  McCullough,  Ethel  H.  Staples,  Abbie 
Brown  Farrell,  Maud  Keary,  and  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.  The  magazine  contains  a  wealth  of  appro- 
priate illustrations. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Bissell,  formerly  the  local  traffic  repre- 
sentative in  this  city  of  the  Santa  F6  Railroad,  is  to 
return  here  shortly  to  assume  charge  of  the  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  of  that  system  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mr.  Bissell  is  an  old  railroad  man,  his 
career  dating  from  1864,  when  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Michigan  Central.  He  subsequently  served 
on  the  Central  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  roads,  becoming 
identified  with  the  Santa  F6  system  in  1885. 

Readers  of  the  Argonaut 

Are  usually  intelligent  people,  and  intelligent  people 
should  be  the  first  ones  to  abandon  the  prevailing 
prejudice  against  California  champagnes.  "Golden 
Poppy  "  is  the  product  of  careful  bottle  fermentation  ; 
each  bottle  is  examined  daily  for  years  and  handled 
hundreds  of  times  before  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 


Moet& 
CH/aridon, 

(The    Largest    and    Oldest    Champagne    House    in    the 
World). 

White  Seal  (Grande  Cuvee),  of  exceptional 
bouquet  and  dryness. — Court  Journal. 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egrypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 

Uot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Pears' 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made ;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 
Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

"XXTHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  72,775  cases,  or 
42,293  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE' 
OF  16.600  FRANCS  AT  PARIS 


9UINA1AR0CHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Best  Tonic  for  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 

increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  ths  Nerves 
and  builds  up  the  entire  System, 

Parle:  23  Eue  Drouot 

New  York:  E.  Fougera  &  Co., 

36-30  N.  William  St. 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN   ORCHESTRA 


E.    M.    ROSNER    and    B.    JAULUS. 


For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.,   or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

8.  B.  JOH3JSON,  Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 

The  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management.     1400  rooms — 
900  with  bath. 

Rooms,    SI. 00    and    upward.      Room    and 
Meals,  83.00  and  upward. 

JOHN  O.  KLRKPATRICK, 
Manager. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  PEMTBB. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Flrgt-olaBB  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Lata  ol  P»io  Robloi  Hotel. 


January  2,  1S99. 
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SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  John  J.  Valentine,  who  has  been  traveling  ex- 
tensively in  the  East  and  Canada,  returned  to  his 
Oakland  home  last  week. 

Miss  Edith  McBean,  has  left  New  York,  and  is 
now  visiting  friends  in  Montreal,  Canada.  She  will 
be  joined  soon  by  Mrs.  McBean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  and  Miss  Bertie  Bruce 
leave  on  the  eleventh  of  next  month  on  a  trip  to 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Harvey  are  in  New  York. 

Grand  Duke  Cyril  Wladimirowitch,  a  cousin  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  arrived  from  the  Orient  on  Sun- 
day last,  and  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  After  a  short 
stay  in  this  city,  he  left  for  Chicago.  He  will  visit 
Washington  and  New  York  before  sailing  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Miss  Jennie  Flood,  who  left  for  the  East  last  week, 
is  in  New  York,  where  she  will  remain  for  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  English,  n£e  Sutro,  left 
Los  Angeles  for  Chicago  on  Wednesday.  They  ex- 
pect to  leave  soon  for  Europe,  where  they  will  make 
a  stay  of  some  duration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Van  Wyck  and  the  Misses 
Gertrude  and  Edna  Van  Wyck  are  at  the  Occidental 
prior  to  an  extended  trip  abroad. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Europe  last  week. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn,  after  an  extended  stay  in 
Europe  and  in  the  East,  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss  Florence  Sharon,  of  Oakland,  has  been  visit- 
ing in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Daniell,  who  was  Mamie  Cog 
hfli  Hastings,  are  in  New  York,  on  their  way  to  San 
Francisco.     Rev.  John  Hemphill  left  for  New  York  1 
last  Monday  night  to  meet  them. 

Miss  Flora  Dean  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  E.  S.  PUlsbury  has  returned  from  the  East 
after  a  month's  absence, 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  has  been  in  Los  Angeles 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Wallace,  n£e  Crane,  have 
returned  from  Southern  California  and  will  receive 
at  their  residence,  3000  California  Street,  on  Thurs- 
days in  January. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  has  returned  after  a  year's 
visit  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Tracy,  who  has  just  returned  from  an 
Eastern  trip,  is  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Jarboe  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Shackelford,  of  Paso  Robles,  registered 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mrs,  Florence  Hinckley  came  up  from  Santa  ! 
Monica  early  in  the  week,  and  is  at  the  Palace  : 
Hotel. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  James  O.  Griffin,  of  Stanford 
University,  have  been  staying  at  the  California  Hotel 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Scott  is  in  New  York. 

Hon.  W.  Clayton  Pickersgill,  the  British  consul, 
was  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Stephenson,  of  Menlo  Park, 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Haslam,  of  Santa  Cruz,  have 
been  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  was  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  H.  MacBride-  came  up  from 
Burlin^  .me  a  few  days  ago  and  registered  at  the 
PalaceHoteL 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Dr.  Chamberlain,  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  J.  R. 
G.  Bullen,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Mr.  A.  G.  Milbank, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  N.  Field,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, Miss  I.  M.  Stell,  Mr.  H.  L.  Cook,  and  Mr.  J. 
J.  Crooks. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Tam- 
alpais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Booth,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  W.  Nash,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  H.  M.  McKee, 
of  Alameda,  Mr.  A.  T.  Parsons,  of  San  Jos6,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Horton,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  the 
Misses  Belle  and  Mary  Miller,  Mr.  E.  Bishop,  and 
Mr.  Val  Roberts. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Bonestell,  of  Fair  Oaks,  Mr. 
M.  C  Harrison,  of  Portland,  Mr.  J.  O.  Bouse,  of 
Boise,  Ida.,  Mr.  S.  Mitchell,  of  Visalia,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  S.  McClatchy,  of  Sacramento,  Mrs.  J. 
G.  Mossin,  Miss  Patterson,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Lewis, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kinney  and 
Mrs.  Buchannan,  of  Honolulu,  Colonel  D.  B.  Fair- 
banks, of  Petaluma,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dick- 
son, of  Stockton. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the 
week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Grinnell  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   E.   W.  Dunn,  of  San  Jose\  Mr.  Leonard 

A.  Crane,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
Rose,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Angell,  of 
Palo  Alto,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Figel,  of  Santa 
Clara,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Belland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Northam,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Nash,  of  Boston,  Judge  John  F.  Davis,  of  Jackson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hanson,  of  Redwood  City, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Etnil  Lehnardt,  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  J. 

B.  West,  of  Rosslyn,  B.  C,  Mr.  John  B.  Bushnell, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  S.  Cone,  of 
Red  Bluff,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  McLaughlin,  of  Santa 
Cruz. 


fomia  and  Columbia,  has  been  assigned  to  command 
of  the  Department  of   the  Colorado,  to  take  effect 
at  once.     General  Merriam,  however,  has  been  in-  I 
structed  to  remain  at  his  present  station  in  San  Fran- 
cisco until  relieved  by  Major-General  William  R.  ' 
Shafter,    U.   S.  A.,  who  will  reach  San   Francisco  ! 
within  a  fortnight. 

Colonel  Evan  Miles,  First  Infantry,  V.  S.  A.,  and 
Lieutenant  J.  D.  MUey,  U.  S.  A.,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Shafter,  were  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last 
week. 

Major  von  Tannenburg  of  the  German  army,  who 
has  been  at  Manila  for  some  months  past  viewing 
the  military  and  naval  operation  as  the  military  rep- 
resentative of  the  German  Government,  arrived  from 
the  Orient  early  in  the  week  and  was  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.     He  is  now  returning  to  Germany. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Lefavor,  U.  Si  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Lefavor  were  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Assistant-Surgeon  1.  W.  Rand,  U.  S.  A..  Ensign 
Bion  B.  Bierer,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  John  P. 
McGuinness,  U.  S.  N..  were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
during  the  week. 

Ensign  E.  McCauley,  Jr.,  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Asiatic  station,  and  will  leave  here  on  January  7th 
for  the  Orient. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  S.  Babbitt,  U.  S.  A.,  came 
down  from  the  Benicia  Arsenal  on  Thursday  and 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

The  United  States  gunboat  Wheeling  came  down 
from  Mare  Island  on  Thursday,  and  in  a  few  days 
will  leave  for  a  two  months'  cruise  in  Alaskan  waters. 
She  is  ready  for  sea,  but  is  awaidng  the  arrival  of 
Paymaster  Doherty,  U.  S.  N..  who  has  been  ordered 
to  join  the  guntoat  at  this  port. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


San  Francisco,  December  25,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  last  edition  you 
refer  to  the  contract  for  the  Donahue  Fountain  as 
having  been  let  in  my  office  to  Douglas  TUden,  and 
that  on  account  of  some  disagreement  between  the 
trustees,  Messrs.  Burgin  and  McGIynn,  I  had  agreed 
to  advance  the  money  necessary  for  its  construction. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  contract  was  let  at  the  time 
and  place  indicated,  I  desire  to  say,  in  justice  to  the 
trustees,  that  I  represented  the  interests  of  Mr.  Tilden 
in  the  premises,  and  that  the  money  set  aside  by  the 
court  is  available  and  is  being  used  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  testator,  the  late  Mervyn  Donahue,  and 
that  I  am  not  advancing  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
trustees  are  in  perfect  accord,  and  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  discharge  their  trust,  and,  by  this  important 
work,  now  well  under  way,  to  adorn  the  city. 

Respectfully  yours,       James  D.  Phelan-. 

San  Francisco,  December  27,  1893. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  English  woman  who 
wrote  to  the  mayor,  protesting  against  the  killing  of 
robins  about  San  Francisco,  and  whose  communica- 
tion was  derisively  noticed  in  the  daily  papers,  had 
no  less  an  authority  for  her  charge  than  John  Muir, 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  page  759. 

Yours  very  truly,  T. 

[The  following  communication  is  evidently  that  to 
which  our  correspondent  refers  :] 

PRES  DALES  WARE,  ENGLAND, 

December  6,  1898. 

Sirs  :  I,  a  young  woman  of  England,  have  been 
sickened  and  horrified  to  read  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
that  the  men  of  San  Francisco  amuse  themselves  by 
going  out  to  shoot  robins.  I  can  only  hope  that  this 
statement  is  a  vile  libel  and  that  I  shall  see  it  cor- 
rected in  the  London  papers.  These  gentlemen  are 
said  to  shoot  as  many  robins  as  possible — of  course, 
leaving  many  wounded — and  those  that  they  carry 
home  in  bags  are  eaten.  These  hunts  occur  fre- 
quently on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  the  sportsmen 
are  seen  piously  at  church  with  their  gold-headed 
canes.  It  is  all  disgusting  and  horrible.  If  true,  I 
beg  all  true  gentlemen  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dis- 
graceful proceedings.  I  am  always  doing  what  I  can 
to  stop  "selfish  cruelty"  in  England  ;  but,  thank 
heaven,  my  countrymen  have  not  yet  taken  to 
wantonly  shooting  God's  song-birds — that  is  left  to 
urchins  who  know  no  better  and  must  be  taught  the 
law  of  kindness.  How  goes  the  rhyme  ? 
"  He  who  shoots  a  robin  or  wren 
Is  neither  fit  for  God  or  men." 

Hoping  you  will  honor  by  reading  my  humble  let- 
ter in  council,  1  remain.        Yours  faithfully, 

(Miss)  Mina  Sanderjian,  Novelist. 


The  latest  in  the  building  line  is  the  aluminum 
hut  for  Klondike  miners.  When  packed  for  carriage 
it  weighs  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  sides  and  a  roof  of  thin  sheets  of 
aluminum,  and  when  put  up  it  contains  one  hundred 
and  ninety  cubic  feet. 


—  For  a  slight  acknowledgment  of 
Christmas  favors — a  dainty  Calendar  is  very  ap- 
propriate. Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Art  Sta- 
tioners, still  have  on  hand  some  catchy  and  beautiful 
designs. 

• — •— • 

—  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating 
of  it.  Try  a  bottle  of  Golden  Poppy  Champagne 
and  you  will  always  use  it  in  preference  to  foreign 
wines. 


Hotel  Baltimore, 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  near  Geary  Street.      Beautiful, 
sunny  rooms.     Elegantly  furnished.    Table,  highest 
class.     Hot  and  cold  salt-water  Baths. 

Wm.  Chamberlin,  Proprietor. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  Henry  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
has  been  in  command  of  the  Departments  of  Cali- 


—  Don't  buy  inferior  jewelrv  or  silver- 
ware,  but  go  to  Hirschman's,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple),  and  whatever  you  see  there  is  of  first 
quality  and  prices  very  low. 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    128  Post. 


A  series  of  five  lectures,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Fairweather, 
are  announced  to  take  place  under  the  auspices  of 
Mrs.  Mary  von  Meyerinck's  School  of  Music  at 
Century  Club  Hall,  beginning  with  January  3d.  The 
themes  are  Wagner's  music-dramas,  the  subject  of 
the  first  lecture  being  "Parsifal,"  with  allusions  to 

"  Lohengrin." 

■    ♦    » 

The  accommodations  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais, 
just  under  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  are  excellent. 
From  the  veranda  one  can  get  a  charming  panoramic 
view  of  the  surrounding  country. 


AT    LEBENBAUM'S 

Golden  Poppy 
Golden  Poppy 
Golden  Poppy 
Golden  Poppy 
Golden  Poppy 
Golden  Poppy 

champagne 


Centemeri  Gloves 


w.m.Smith  4gt.2ooposr  SI..5.F. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  T*eCty  ^  r^pSl: 

delphia.  two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Svlvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Dividend  Notices. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,  1808,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  *nnnm  on  term 
deposits  and  three  and  one-third  (35£)  per  cent,  per 
annnm  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Tuesday,  January  3,  1S99. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


A    LARGE    LINE    OF 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 
and  CARPETS 

JUST   RECEIVED. 


MCTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street.— For  the  half-year  end- 
ing December  31,  189S,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3.6)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  January  3,  1890. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532 
California  Street,  corner  Webb. — For  the  half-year 
ending  with  the  31st  of  December,  1808,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  on 
term  deposits  and  three  and  one-third  (3%)  per  cent.  00 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  January  3,  1899. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


CHAS,  M,  PLUM  &  GO. 

UPHOLSTERY  COMPANY, 

Ninth  and  Market  Sts. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  222  MONT- 
gomery  Street,  Mills  Building. —  Dividends  for  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,  1898,  on  term  deposits  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  ordinary 
deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-third  (3^)  per  cent, 
per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be  payable  on  and  after 
January  3,  1899. 

S.  L.  ABBOT,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  comer  Sutter. — The  board  of  di- 
rectors declared  a  dividend  for  the  half-year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1898,  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  percent,  per  annum 
on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  one  -  third  (3^)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  3, 1899.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  divi- 
dend as  the  principal  from  and  after  January  1,  1899. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 


THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  comer  Market,  McAllister,  and  Jones 
Streets— San  Francisco,  December  28,  1898 — At  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  society, 
held  this  day,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  one-half  (3M)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
deposits  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1898, 
free  from  all  taxes,  and  payable  00  and  after  January  1, 
1899.  ROBERT  J.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 
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WM  WOLFF  &  CO.  PACIFIC  COAST ABEKIS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CU. 


See  the  Sights 

from  the  cloud  heights,  and 
enjoy  the  best  of  French 
cooking  at  the  same  time. 

Light  refreshments,  steaks, 
chops,  oysters,  game,  etc. 
Full  course  French  dinner, 
$1  ;  French  lunch,  75  cts. 

Spreckels  Rotisserie 

15th  Floor,  Gall  Building 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


January  2,  1899. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TRAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestibuled.  .  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along  a  Royal  Way 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 

— BETWEEN — 

Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EL  PASO  and  FORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5,00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mod. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with. 
Equipment  Similar    to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due   to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  Dec.  18,  1898.         I  arrive 


H 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations . .  "8.45  a 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento....  5.45  ? 
MarysviUe,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5 .  45  p 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . .        8  45  p 
San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Placerville,     Marys- 
viUe, Chico,  and  Red  bluff. 4.15  p 

'Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown ...  4.15  p 
Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  F 

Fresno,      Bakersfield,      Santa     Bar- 
bara,   Los    Angeles,    Dern.bg,     Ei 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6 .  45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  p 
Niles,  Livermore,   Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 4  ■  15  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa g  ■  15  a 

Benicia,      Vacaville,       Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

MarysviUe,  and  OrovUte 10-45  A 

NUes,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 7,15  p 

San     Francisco    and     Los     Angeles 
Limited.    Fiesno,  Bakersfield,  and 

Los  Angeles 9  45  A 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  P 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8 .45  a 

Pacific     Coast    Limited,    El    Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St,  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East $9-45  * 

Santa  t  e"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .45  r 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Havwards,  NUes,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo 12.15  p 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 

tions I9  45  P 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viHe,    Reading,    Portland,     Paget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

aio.05  P    Sunset    Limited,    Fresno,    Los    An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 

East *i-45  f 

SAN  1BANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.30  A 


830  A 

tJ.OO  A 


"l.OOP 

4.00  r 


4.30  p 
5.00  p 


5-3©  p 
5.30  p 


1T5-00  p 


5.30  P 

6.00  P 
6.00  r 
*6.oo  p 
t7-oo  P 

8.00  p 


8.00  A 
»o .  00  A 
IO.OO  A 

ill.  OO  A 
3.OO  P 
5.00  P 
7.OO  P 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchbukg,  elmhubst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lbandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Havwards. 

(Runs  through  to  Niles, 

t  From  NUes. 


6.45  A 
**9-45  a 
10.45  A 
12.45  P 
ft. 45  p 
'5-45  P 

745  ' 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 550  p 

'a  15  p  Newark.  Centervule,  San  Jose1,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and   Principal    Way 

Stations *io  .50  a 

4.15  p    Newark,  San  Jose\ and  Los  Gatos...        g.aoA 
tn.45  P    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 

Way  Stations I7 .  20  p 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

"7.15  9.00        II.OO  A.M.,      Jl.00     *3.00      13-00 

*4.oo  t5-°°     *6-oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
IO.OO  A.M.    t»"°    *' °°  t»  00  *3  00  14-00  *5 .00P.M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 

7 .00  a    San  Jose    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  f 

q.ooa  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luts  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.10  ? 

10.40  a    San  lose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 8.35  a 

*a  45  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36a 

•3.30  f    San  Jos i  and  Way  Stations *q.ooa 

•4.15  f  San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
*«.oo  F  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  r    San  lose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

6.30  F    San  lose1  and  Way  Stations 7.30  F 

t„ .45  p    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7.30  F 

a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,  t  Saturdays  only. 
ITMondayi  and  Thursdays.  ^Saturday*  and  Wednesdays. 
a  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 
The  PACI  IO  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  chwk  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire  of  Tick*/,  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  Inform*- 
UOOi 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Gotroks—"  Here,  Patrick  ;  here's  a  fat  little  pig  for 
Christmas  roasting."  Pat  (gratefully) — "  Thank  yez, 
sor  ;  it's  just  like  yez,  sor  I  " — Ex. 

Pruyn — "  Have  you  heard  that  horrible  story  about 
old  Stiffe  being  buried  alive  ?  "  Dr.  Bolus  (hastily)— 
"Buried  alive?  Impossible  I  Why  he  was  one  of 
my  patients." — Ex. 

Tommy — "Didn't  the  ancients  have  pretty  high 
times  ?  "  His  father— "  Why,  my  son  ?  "  Tommy — 
"The  Book  says  they  set  their  watches  on  the  hill- 
tops."— Jewelers'  Weekly. 

"I  suppose  your  wife  misses  you  a  great  deal?" 
inquired  a  lady  of  a  commercial  traveler.  "Well, 
no  ;  for  a  woman,  she  has  a  remarkably  straight 
aim,"  was  the  reply. — Ex. 

Gilgal — "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barkham  are  to  give  a 
house-warming  at  their  new  flat  to-night."  Glanders 
— "That  is  much  better  than  depending  upon  the 
janitor  for  the  heat." — Town  Topics. 

"  I  presume  you  carry  a  memento  of  some  sort  in 
that  locket  of  yours  ?  "  "  Precisely,  it  is  a  lock  of  my 
husband's  hair."  "  But  your  husband  is  still  alive  ?  " 
"  Yes,  but  his  hair  is  all  gone." — Tid-Bits. 

"I  wish  I  was  a  warship,"  he  said,  regretfully, 
after  opening  and  examining  his  salary  envelope. 
" 'Cause  why  ?  "  they  asked,  with  natural  curiosity. 
"  I  wouldn't  mind  being  docked,  then,"  he  answered. 
— Chicago  Post. 

Mother  (suspecting  that  some  of  the  presents  have 
already  been  pawned) — "And  where  is  that  pretty 
mantel-clock?"  Daughter — "  Well,  you  see,  it  was 
a  French  clock,  and  George  could  never  quite  under- 
stand it." — Jewelers'  Weekly. 

"Are  you  very  fond  of  pets?"  asked  the  inter- 
viewer. "  Well,"  replied  the  sensational  actress,  "I 
like  skye-terriers  and  alligators  and  parrots,  marmo- 
sets and  tiger  cabs,  but  I  must  say  I  have  become 
rather  tired  of  husbands." —  Washington  Star. 

Citizen—"  Well,  here  is  a  nickel ;  but  don't 
spend  it  for  drink.  Go  and  get  a  good  square  meal 
with  it."  Beggar — "T'anks,  general  I  "  Citizen  — 
"  Why  do  you  call  me  general?"  Beggar — "Why, 
I  reckon  you  must  have  bin  a  general  of  commissariat 
in  de  late  war." — Puck. 

"  Might  I  hab  de  pleasure  o'  breakin'  a  wish-bone 
wif  you  dis  Thanksgivin' ? "  inquired  Mr.  Erastus 
Pinkley.  Miss  Miami  Brown's  expression  of  coyness 
became  gradually  overclouded  with  suspicion,  as  she 
inquired:  "Which  of  us  is  expected  to  furnish  the 
bird  ?  " —  Washington  Star. 

The  real  monarch  :  Foreign  visitor  (proudly) — 
1 '  In  my  country  we  have  one  law  for  prince  and 
paupar."  American  host — "Same  way  here.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  a  man  is  a  beggar  or  a  mill- 
ionaire, he's  got  to  obey  the  law,  unless  he's  got  a 
pull." — JVeiv  York  Weekly. 

"I've  come  to  kill  a  printer,"  said  the  little  man. 
"Any  printer  in  particular?"  asked  the  foreman. 
"  Oh,  any  one  will  do  ;  I  would  prefer  a  small  one, 
but  I've  got  to  make  some  sort  of  a  bluff  at  fight  or 
leave  home,  since  the  paper  called  my  wife's  pink  tea 
a  '  swill  affair.' " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,"  said  the  good  man,  "  that 
you  are  going  straight  to  perdition?"  "Am  1?" 
asked  the  wicked  one,  as  he  stopped,  balanced  him- 
self unsteadily,  and  looked  half  incredulously  at  the 
other ;  ' '  then  th"  feller  I  met  back  there  on  nexsh 
cornersh  blame  liar  ;  he  said  I  wash  wobblin'  all  over 
th'  shtreet." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howley — "  My  dear  sir,  I  am  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and,  as  I  intend  preaching  a  sermon 
against  the  stage,  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  for  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  your  show,  in  order  that  I 
might  see  for  myself  the  extent  of  this  great  immor- 
ality." Manager  (to  ticket-seller)— "Charlie,  give 
the  doctor  a  seat  in  the  orchestra,  and  charge  it  to 
advertising." — Harlem  Life. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Nugent.  I  promised 
Dinah  I'd  be  home  to  tea,  and  I'm  convinced  that  it 
is  best  for  my  welfare  that  I  should  go."  "  Pshaw  1 
you  won't  be  missed  for  one  night.  Come  on."  "  No, 
1  thank  you  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  would  enjoy 
your  entertainment  well  enough,  but  not  the  blowing 
up  that  would  be  sure  to  follow."  "  But,  man,  who 
would  blow  you  up?"  "Why,  Dinah  might." — 
Boston  Courier. 


For  more  than  fifty  years,  children,  from  the  age  of 
three  months  to  ten  years,  have  been  benefited  by 
Sicedman's  Soothing  Powders. 


Angry  father — "How  dare  you  show  your  face 
here  again?"  Persistent  suitor — "Because,  sir,  I 
could  not  leave  it  at  home,  sir." — Tit-Bits. 


—  When  in  Southern  California,  do  not 
fail  to  visit  the  South  Pasadena  Ostrich  Farm,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  States — one  hundred 
gigantic  birds  of  all  ages. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Among  the  many  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  none  rank  higher  than  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  GO. 

Its  Agents  are  found  throughout  America,  and  Its  Record  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Losses  is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples,  President 
J.  B.  Levi  son,  Marine  Sec'y 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President 
Louis  Wbinmann,  Asst.  Sec'y 


B,  Favmonvillb,  2d  V.-Pres.,  Sec'y 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 


NEW  CENTURY  CALIGRAPH 


Latest  and  Best.  If  yon  are 
interested  in  Typewriters  it 
will  pay  you  to  look  into  its 
merits. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 

(sequoia) 


Pacific  Lumber  Company 

OPERATING  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST 
PLANTS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
SOLICITS  ORDERS  FOR 

Cargoes,  Straight  or  Mixed 
Carloads  of  Rough  or  Fin- 
ished Redwood  Lumber, 
Fancy  and  Common  Shingles, 
Mouldings,  etc. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

YARDS  AT 

Sixth  &  Channel  Sts„  San  Francisco 


Will  insure  delicious  bread  and 
pastry  at  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  dinner. 


He — "  Is  she  his  first  wife?"  She—"  Well,  as  he 
married  her  again  after  divorcing  her,  she  is  what  you 
might  call  his  first  wife  once  removed." — Life. 


In    buying-   seeds 

conom  v  is  extri 

atrance,"  because  the 

of  cultivation  wasted  on  I: 

seeds  always  largely  exceeds 

original  cost  of  the  best  seeds  to  ^&f 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the  IB 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more   for    ^H 

rERRYS  I 

SEEDS         5 

and     always   get    yonr    money's 
worth.    Five  cents  per  paper 


everywhere.  Always  the 
best.  SeedAnnual  free. 
1>.M.  FtRltTA  CO., 
l>etrolt,   Mich.' 
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The  United  States  has  reached  a  period  of  development  on 
The  Control  t*"s  continent  which  indicates  that  to  Con- 
or the  tinue  in  the  path  of  advancement  we  must 
Tropics.  reach  out  into  other  lands  and  interest  our- 
selves in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  about  us.  We  must 
have  increasing  commerce  with  other  lands  and  outlets  for 
the  increasing  products  and  manufactures  of  our  own.  As 
we  can  produce  most  of  our  own  staples,  our  increase  in 
commerce,  especially  of  imports,  is  bound  to  be  largely  with 
tropical    countries.     The    imports    of    this    country    from 


tropical  countries  in  1895  amounted  to  $346,000,000,  as 
against  $535,000,000  with  the  remainder  of  the  world.  The 
most  important  items,  coffee  and  sugar,  were  valued  at 
$96,000,000  and  $76,000,000,  respectively.  Tobacco,  india- 
rubber,  and  tea  made  up  the  sura  of  $50,000,000  more. 

This  immense  volume  of  trade  must  increase  as  our  pop- 
ulation grows,  and  in  order  to  control  it  we  must  have  our 
share  in  the  control  of  tropical  countries.  The  question 
naturally  arises  :  What  control  of  the  tropics  is  necessary 
and  what  is  permissible  to  us  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment ?  Experience  has  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of  trop- 
ical countries  are  not  adapted  to  develop  perfectly  the  rich 
inheritances  they  occupy,  nor  to  institute  and  maintain  for 
themselves  proper  systems  of  self  government.  It  is  also 
matter  of  experience  that  the  Caucasian  race,  or  that  portion 
of  it  fitted  for  self-government,  is  not  physically  able  to 
live  and  toil  in  tropical  regions.  Jamaica,  with  a  population 
of  about  700,000,  has  only  about  15,000  white  inhabitants 
outside  of  a  British  military  garrison ;  Hawaii  has  less  than 
10,000  whites  in  a  population  of  about  1 10,000  ;  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  colonies  of  Java  and  Madura  contain  only 
50,000  Europeans  in  a  population  of  over  25,000,000 
Malays.  In  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000  in  Cochin- 
China,  there  are  less  than  3,000  Frenchmen.  There  are 
only  about  90,000  white  residents  drawn  from  France, 
Austria,  England,  and  Germany  in  the  swarming  population 
of  Egypt.  And  there  are  less  than  300,000  Frenchmen  in 
the  important  colony  of  Algiers.  It  is  evident  from  these 
facts  that  the  work  of  developing  tropical  lands  must  be 
done  by  native  labor,  while  the  government  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  countries  capable  of  governing  from  the  bases 
of  their  own  lands  in  the  temperate  regions. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  native  material  is 
best  adapted  to  submit  to  wise  control.  Java  has  been  a 
successful  colonizing  project  for  the  Dutch,  not  only  because 
of  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  island,  but  because 
the  Malays  have  proved  to  be  a  naturally  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious people.  The  Dutch  have  succeeded  in  Java  and 
failed  in  their  West  Indian  colony  of  Surinam,  the  difficulty 
being  that  the  Surinam  negro  is  less  capable  material  from 
which  to  organize  a  civilized  government  than  the  Malays  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  autocratic  methods  of  Holland  in 
Java  have  resulted  in  large  profits  for  the  parent  country 
and  prosperity  and  contentment  in  the  colony. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  population  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago  is  largely  composed  of  Malays, 
with  which  the  Dutch  have  been  so  successful  in  Java. 
The  plan  of  offering  self-government  to  these  people  is 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
what  form  of  government  we  can  give  them  which  shall 
make  them  prosperous  and  contented  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  islands  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  our 
own  trade  and  commerce.  Holland  has  achieved  it  in 
Java,  and  England  has  achieved  it  in  Egypt,  and  we  can  do 
as  well  if  we  will  in  the  Philippines.  In  a  period  of  fifteen 
years'  occupation  England  has  almost  transformed  Egypt 
until  that  land  is  fairly  bristling  with  prosperity.  It  has 
been  done  by  forcing  upon  the  Egyptians  not  the  govern- 
ment they  might  have  chosen,  but  the  one  which  was  the 
best  for  their  interests  and  best  suited  to  develop  their  re- 
sources. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  white  man  to  live  in  the  tropics 
to  produce  these  results.  It  is  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  world  that  the  white  man  shall  control  and  develop  the 
tropics.  The  temperate  regions  are  now  well  occupied  by 
civilizing  influences,  and  the  tropics  are  the  next  points  of 
attack.  It  is  proper  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  the  best  government  of  which  they  are  capable, 
but  it  is  impracticable  to  expect  them  to  govern  themselves. 
The  beneficence  of  our  institutions  can  be  gradually  ex- 
tended to  them  without  making  them  citizens  and  without 
disturbing  our  own  constitution  and  liberties.  The  wise 
government  of  one  man  in  Egypt  is  better  for  that  country 
than  popular  rule  could  ever  be.  It  would  be  so  with  the 
Philippines.  Send  a  strong  man  to  govern  the  Malays, 
backed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  United   States,  and  in  a 


short  time  conditions  will  result  which  will  prove  profitable 
to  this  country  and  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the 
Filipinos. 

m 

It  is  seldom  that  the  interval  between  a  general  election  and 
Interesting  l^e  inauguration  of  the  officials  elected  at 

Legal  that  time  gives  rise  to  so  many  questions  as 

Questions.  ^ave  ^5^  tnis  year.     One  of  the  disputed 

points  has  been  the  date  upon  which  Governor  Gage  should 
be  inaugurated.  The  question  will  have  been  practically  de- 
cided by  the  time  these  lines  are  published,  yet  there  will 
still  remain  the  possibility  of  legal  questions  arising  in  the 
future.  Should  Governor  Budd  hold  beyond  his  legal 
term,  the  validity  of  his  acts  might  be  questioned  ;  should 
Governor  Gage  be  inaugurated  before  his  term  legally  be- 
gins, similar  questions  might  arise  as  to  the  legal  force  of 
what  he  might  do  during  the  interval 

The  Republican  committee  is  reported  as  holding  the 
opinion  that  Governor  Gage  should  have  been  inaugurated 
on  January  4th  ;  Governor  Budd's  opinion  was  to  the  effect 
that  his  term  of  office  would  not  expire  until  January  8th, 
though  he  avoided  the  possibility  of  conflict  by  agreeing  to 
withdraw  at  any  time  that  Governor  Gage  desired  to  be  in- 
augurated. The  question  is  to  be  decided  by  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  Section  2  of  Article  IV.  of  that  instru- 
ment declares  that  the  governor  "  shall  hold  his  office  four 
years  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  day  of 
January  subsequent  to  his  election."  The  question  that  has 
been  raised  is  whether  the  term  of  office  is  limited  to  four 
calendar  years  or  is  limited  by  the  day  specified  for  its  com- 
mencement— the  first  Monday  after  January  1st.  Governor 
Budd  was  inaugurated  on  January  4,  1895;  the  first 
Monday  after  the  first  day  of  January  this  year  was  Janu- 
ary 2d. 

It  is  strange  that  the  question  has  never  arisen  before,  and 
that  no  judicial  interpretation  has  been  placed  upon  these 
words,  which  are  practically  the  same  as  appear  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  all  the  States.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  if 
the  construction  limiting  the  term  to  four  calendar  years 
were  adopted,  the  beginning  of  the  term  would  steadily  slide 
back  through  the  year,  and  the  other  part  of  the  section 
would  have  no  meaning  at  all.  Again,  the  general  rule  of 
interpretations  favors  making  the  term  begin  on  the  exact 
date  fixed.  Governor  Budd's  idea  that  his  term  should 
expire  on  January  8th  is  probably  based  upon  the  fact  that 
Monday,  January  2d,  is  a  holiday  this  year.  With  regard  to 
this,  however,  the  legal  rule  is  that,  when  the  day  upon 
which  an  act  is  to  be  done  falls  on  a  holiday,  that  act  shall 
be  performed  on  the  next  day. 

An  even  more  complicated  and  difficult  question  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  position  on  the  superior  bench 
in  this  city  and  county  that  Judge  Borden  was  elected  to 
filL  Under  the  constitution,  Governor  Budd  appointed 
Judge  Borden  to  hold  until  the  election  of  last  November. 
At  that  time  there  should  have  been  an  election  for  judge  to 
hold  from  that  date  until  January,  and  another  election  for 
judge  to  hold  for  the  term  beginning  this  month.  The 
election  proclamation  did  not  provide  for  filling  the  unex- 
pired term,  but  Louis  C.  Pistolesi  had  his  name  written 
upon  a  number  of  ballots,  and  claims  to  have  been 
elected. 

His  claim  of  election  has  been  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  the  inscription  of  Pistolesi' s  name  on  the  ballots  con- 
stituted an  identifying  mark,  and  that  the  ballots  so  marked 
should  not  have  been  counted.  It  will  be  recalled,  in  this 
connection,  that  at  the  last  election  several  ballots  were 
found  with  fictitious  names  marked  upon  them  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  identification.  Nevertheless,  it  should  not 
be  possible  for  the  governor  to  prevent  the  election  of  any 
official  simply  by  omitting  to  mention  the  office  in  the  elec- 
tion proclamation. 

The  question  of  Judge  William  P.  Lawlor's  incumbency 
is  entirely  distinct  from  this,  but  presents  some  interesting 
points  of  its  own.  Judge  Borden  was  regularly  nominated 
and  elected  for  the  term  beginning  with  January.  After 
the    election  and   before  his  term  actually  began   he  died. 
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The  question  that  arose  was  whether  a  vacancy  existed 
from  the  time  of  his  death,  or  did  not  arise  until  the  term 
actually  began.  If  the  first  interpretation  was  accepted, 
Governor  Budd  would  have  the  power  of  appointment  ;  if 
the  second,  the  power  would  rest  with  Governor  Gage. 
Budd  assumed  that  he  had  the  power  to  appoint,  and  so 
named  William  P.  Lawlor.  It  is  argued  in  favor  of  this 
view  of  the  case  that  a  vacancy  exists  as  soon  as  there  is 
no  person  in  being  capable  of  holding  the  office.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  governor  can  have  no 
legal  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  vacancy  until  there  is 
an  actual  necessity  for  some  person  to  take  the  office  and 
there  is  no  person  capable  of  doing  so.  This  question  may 
yet  be  presented  to  the  courts  for  decision  should  Governor 
Gage  decide  to  raise  a  contest  by  making  another  appoint- 
ment. 

:  A  similar  question  might  have  arisen  from  the  death  of 
John  G.  Edwards,  elected  to  the  State  board  of  equalization, 
had  Governor  Budd  chosen  to  make  an  appointment.  As 
he  did  not  do  so,  the  vacancy  will  be  filled  by  an  appointee 
of  Governor  Gage,  until  the  next  general  election,  two  years 
hence,  when  incumbents  to  both  the  superior  bench  and  the 
board  of  equalization  will  be  elected. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  to  Police  Commissioner  Gunst,  but  that 
matter  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  supreme  court.  That 
tribunal  has  decided  that  the  police  commissioners  in  this 
city  hold  office  for  a  term  to  which  no  limit  has  been  set. 
The  governor  may  appoint  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  but  he 
can  not  create  a  vacancy.  Nothing  but  death,  resignation, 
or  the  new  charter  can  turn  the  present  incumbents  out  of 

office. 

— ^ — 

William  J.  Bryan  was  the  exponent  of  the  free-silver  idea  in 
„  „  the  Presidential  campaign  two   years   ago. 

Colonel  Bryan  r     to  j  a 

and  the  His  financial  theories  were  not  indorsed  by 

Issues  of  1900.  tne  voters  at  the  polls,  but  the  announcement 
was  at  once  made  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  followers  had 
commenced  a  new  free-silver  campaign,  with  himself  as  a 
leader  and  a  Presidential  candidate,  which  should  not  abate 
until  the  polls  closed  on  the  national  election  in  the  fall  of 
1900.  But  man  only  "proposes."  Despite  the  continued 
flood  of  argument,  of  spectacular  advertising,  of  a  system 
of  *'-  swinging  round  the  circle  "  to  keep  before  the  public, 
and  of  the  publication  of  a  ponderous  volume  entitled  "The 
First  Battle,"  it  soon  became  apparent  that  many  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  coadjutors,  the  Populist  contingent  among  his 
retainers,  and  even  a  large  portion  of  his  own  immediate 
faction  in  the  Democratic  party,  had  awakened  to  the  futility 
of  his  plans  for  financial  regeneration.  The  trend  of  events 
by  the  spring  of  1898 — the  gratifying  return  of  general 
prosperity,  and  the  new  and  distracting  issues  of  a  popular 
foreign  war — sufficed  to  render  his  herculean  efforts  to  save 
the  country  by  destroying  its  credit  at  home  and  abroad  little 
more  than  a  reminiscence. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  not  constituted  to  remain  willingly  in  the 
background.  He  entered  promptly  into  the  new  conditions 
and  enlisted  in  the  volunteer  military  service,  perhaps  with 
the  hope  of  achieving  personal  renown,  but  with  a  right  to 
the  full  credit  to  which  any  citizen  is  entitled  who  offers  his 
life  to  his  country  on  the  field  of  war.  Peace  has  come,  and 
with  it  no  military  renown  for  Mr.  Bryan  and  no  reward  but 
an  empty  title  and  a  consciousness  of  duty  done  so  far  as 
limited  opportunity  offered.  Colonel  Bryan  has  resigned  as 
commander  of  a  Nebraska  regiment,  and  returns  to  civil 
life  with  the  avowed  intention  of  leading  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  political  struggle  which  will  culminate  in  the 
choice  of  a  President  to  succeed  McKinley.  He  returns 
bearing  in  his  arms  and  heralding  with  his  voice  the  issue 
upon  which  he  hopes  to  be  recognized  as  a  leader.  He 
calls  it  "Anti-Imperialism,"  by  which  term  he  refers  to  his 
announced  opposition  to  the  policy  of  territorial  expansion. 
By  an  interview  in  Savannah,  by  a  signed  statement  in  the 
New  York  Journal,  and  by  a  speech  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  his 
opinions  have  been  given  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
and  especially  of  non-contiguous  territory.  He  denounces 
the  acquisition  of  such  territory  as  "  conquests  "  and  subver- 
sive of  and  destructive  to  the  spirit  of  American  republican 
institutions,  citing  in  support  of  his  contentions  the  opinions 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  were  promulgated  on  wholly 
different  premises  and  under  different  conditions.  Mr. 
Bryan  believes  that  the  peace  treaty  should  be  ratified,  but 
that  immediately  afterward  the  United  States  should  disavow 
any  intention  of  governing  any  of  the  late  colonies  of  Spain. 
With  his  usual  sentimentality  he  argues  for  "  government 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  without  any  reference  to 
the  known  inability  of  savage  tribes  and  semi-civilized 
peoples  to  establish  and  conduct  civilized  governments. 
There  is  an  "  age  of  consent "  in  government  as  well  as  in 
law.  Nfither  the  American  aborigines,  the  Aleuts  of 
Alaska,  the  Filipinos  of  the  Orient,  nor  the  long-oppressed 
natives  •  f  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  have  reached  that  age,  but 


they  must  eventually  submit  to  civilized  control  as  the  irre- 
sponsible child  must  submit  to  parental  authority. '  "  No  ex- 
pansion by  conquest  "  is  the  shibboleth  of  Mr.  Bryan's  new 
issue.  Can  he  forget  that  nations  grow  only  by  conquest, 
and  that  the  occupation  of  the  vast  territory  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Puget  Sound  has  been  brought  about  through 
conquest  ? 

Mr.  Bryan  believes  that  we  should  abandon  the  Philip- 
pines, Cuba,  and  even  Porto  Rico,  as  soon  as  we  have 
"established  a  stable  government  for  them."  If  it  is  wrong 
to  govern  them  without  their  consent,  how  can  it  be  right  to 
establish  a  government  for  them  without  their  consent  ? 
He  thinks  we  should  send  troops  to  the  various  islands  to 
impose  our  institutions  upon  them  for  a  time  by  military 
force.  If  it  is  wrong  to  impose  anything  upon  them  per- 
manently, how  can  it  be  right  to  coerce  them  tempo- 
rarily ? 

The  most  important  question  arising  out  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
new  enunciations  is  as  to  their  effect  and  his  attitude  toward 
the  free-silver  question.  In  his  Savannah  interview  he  in- 
culcates the  idea  that  expansion  is  the  great  danger  to  the 
country,  and  that  everything  else  must  be  dropped  until  the 
nation  is  rescued  from  that.  Finding  such  ideas  obnoxious 
to  many  erstwhile  followers,  he  changes  his  tune  in  later 
announcements,  and  says  that  "  the  silver  question  is  as 
strong  as  ever,"  that  "  it  will  not  diminish,"  and  that  "  it 
will  remain  at  the  front  until  it  is  settled  right." 

The  confusion  apparent  in  Mr.  Bryan's  plans  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  confusion  prevailing  in  his  party.  He 
has  devoted  followers  still,  though  William  R.  Hearst, 
who  aspires  to  Democratic  leadership,  has  controverted 
Mr.  Bryan's  anti-expansion  arguments  in  a  signed  article 
published  in  his  remarkable  journals.  His  new  opinions 
have  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  of  Senator 
Jones,  of  Arkansas,  and  of  ex-Governor  Altgeld,  of  Illinois. 
Senator  Teller  believes  that  the  expansion  question  will  soon 
be  decided  and  give  way  for  a  recrudescence  of  silver  ;  but, 
unlike  Bryan,  he  favors  expansion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sound-money  Democracy  of  the  East  will  never  trust  itself 
to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  silver  Democracy  of 
the  West  is  already  protesting  against  his  position  on  the 
subject  of  expansion.  The  East  is  asking  if  Mr.  Bryan 
proposes  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  Tammany  Democracy 
indorsed  by  Cleveland,  and  the  silver  agitators  of  the  West 
are  inquiring  whether  their  cause  has  been  abandoned  for  an 
issue  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  be  trying  to  lead  a  harmonized 
Democracy,  and  the  outlook  is  anything  but  encouraging  for 
success.  The  Democratic  party  is  hopelessly  divided  on 
both  issues.  Free  silver  and  anti-expansion  can  not  be 
neighboring  planks  in  a  Democratic  national  platform.  If 
Mr.  Bryan  becomes  the  champion  of  the  latter  he  will  lose 
the  support  of  the  silver  men  of  the  West,  who  are  largely 
expansionists.  If  he  remains  true  to  the  cause  of  silver 
demonetization,  the  East  will  still  remain  for  him  "the 
enemy's  country." 

In  Mayor  Phelan's  message  to  the  board  of  supervisors 
Two  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  suggestions, 

one  of  which  is  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  should  be  printed,  in  order  that  the 
supervisors  and  the  public  can  be  kept  informed  of  the 
board's  deliberations.  As  it  is  now,  but  a  meagre  report  is 
printed  in  the  daily  papers.  They  seem  to  consider  almost 
any  kind  of  foreign  flapdoodle  of  more  interest  than  im- 
portant local  news.  Another  suggestion  of  Mayor  Phelan 
is  that  the  Park  panhandle  be  extended  to  Market 
Street.  He  says  that  the  thirteen  blocks  could  be  pur- 
chased for  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
to  be  obtained  by  a  bond  issue.  The  idea  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  We  hope  that  it  will  so  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  that  it  may  eventually  be  carried  out. 
Over  thirty  years  ago  Frank  McCoppin,  a  wise  municipal 
official,  saw  the  need  of  this  when  the  land  was  cheap,  and 
attempted  to  get  a  bill  through  the  legislature  to  accomplish 
this  project.  Unfortunately  the  lady  managers  of  the  orphan 
asylum  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  improvement  became 
alarmed  at  the  idea  that  they  would  have  to  do  some  grading 
on  the  side  of  their  property,  so  they  hastened  to  Sacra- 
mento, lobbied  against  the  bill,  and  accomplished  its  defeat. 
They  have  regretted  it  ever  since.  Had  they  not  defeated 
the  bill,  their  property  would  be  worth  probably  triple  what 
it  is  now.  The  improvement  would  add  vastly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  city,  and  ought  to  be  carried  out. 

President  McKinley's  Atlanta  address,  in  which  he  used 
Mckinley's  t'le  now  famous  words  about  the  care  of  the 

Words  at  Confederate    dead,   has    been    widely   and 

Atlanta.  variously  commented  upon,  both  North  and 

South,  together  with  the  sensational  pension  bills  in  Con- 
gress that  followed  it.     The  words  were  : 

"  Every  soldier's  grave  made  during  our  unfortunate  Civil  War  is  a 
tribute  to  American  valor.    And  while  when  those  graves  were  made 


Sensible 
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we  differed  widely  about  the  future  of  this  government,  these  differences 
were  long  ago  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms — and  the  time  has 
now  come  in  the  evolution  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  when  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity  we  should  share  with  you 
in  the  care  of  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  soldiers." 

A  Northern  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
demands  McKinley's  political  life  for  these  words  at  Atlanta. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post  from  Atlanta  pro- 
poses to  make  McKinley's  election  unanimous  in  the  next 
campaign.  Corporal  Tanner,  of  the  Grand  Army,  rejoices 
in  the  sentiment,  and  thinks  the  old  Union  soldiers  would  be 
glad  to  vote  for  ex-Confederate  pensions.  A  Massachusetts 
veteran  bitterly  censures  the  President's  words.  An  old 
soldier  from  Newark,  who  is  in  bad  health  and  has  no  pen- 
sion, writes  to  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  in  protest 
against  any  one  else  getting  in  ahead  of  him.  Another 
correspondent,  a  Confederate  veteran,  thinks  that  he  does 
not  want  a  pension,  and  is  sure  that  his  comrades  could  not 
be  induced  to  accept  one.  Another  correspondent  believes 
in  grass-covered  graves,  but  not  in  the  constitutionality  of 
Confederate  pensions.  The  New  York  camp  of  Confed- 
erate veterans  condemns  Butler's  pension  scheme  in  un- 
measured terms.  The  Confederate  veterans  in  Chicago 
telegraphed  their  thanks  to  McKinley  for  his  sentiment,  but 
condemn  the  bills  in  Congress.  The  Georgia  legislature 
passed  resolutions  of  thanks  for  the  sentiment. 

We  quote  from  the  Northern  and  Southern  press  con- 
cerning the  speech  and  the  consequences.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  says  : 

"  Once  in  a  generation  a  single  brief  sentence  sometimes  becomes 
historic.  General  Grant's  '  Let  us  have  peace  '  was  such  a  sentence- 
It  is  the  same  way  with  a  speech  when  it  comes  from  the  heart  and  goes 
to  the  heart.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  was  such  a  speech.  And 
now  a  Republican  President,  who  once  led  his  soldiers  up  to  the  outer 
walls  of  our  beleaguered  city,  has  stood  among  us  as  our  honored  guest 
and  hurled  into  history  a  speech  which  will  turn  our  Union  of  States 
into  a  union  of  hearts  I 

"  It  is  time  to  bury  forever  the  last  vestige  of  sectionalism  when  our 
former  foe,  now  holding  the  highest  position  in  the  republic,  comes  here 
to  the  old  '  heart  of  the  Confederacy  '  and  tells  us  that  his  people  and 
the  government  should  share  with  us  the  care  of  the  graves  of  the  Con- 
federate soldiers.  If  our  jubilee  had  resulted  in  nothing  more,  the 
bringing  out  of  this  sentiment  would  have  made  the  occasion  worth  to 
us,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  celebration.  There  is  only  one  way  to  meet  such  genuine  Ameri- 
cans as  President  McKinley,  and  that  is  by  a  hearty  reciprocity  of  sen- 
timent. Of  course  this  speech  will  not  work  a  revoluUon  in  politics. 
It  smashes  sectionalism,  but  Republicans  will  be  Republicans,  and 
Democrats  will  be  Democrats." 

The  New  York  World  asks  questions  : 

"Was  it  in  good  taste?  Was  it  wise?  Was  it  sincere?  Does  it 
not  imply  either  that  the  Southern  people  have  been  remiss  in  caring 
for  the  graves  of  their  soldiers  or  that  they  are  unequal  to  the  task  ? 
Is  the  President  ready  to  put  any  of  those  recommendations  into  his 
message  to  Congress  ?  Has  the  country  forgotten  the  howl  that  was 
raised  when  Mr.  Cleveland  proposed  simply  the  return  of  the  battle- 
flags  captured  from  our  Southern  brethren  ?  What  possible  good  can 
come  from  such  a  series  of  speeches  ?  What  real  enlightenment  did 
they  give  to  the  people  ?  What  object  could  they  have  had  except  that 
of  vote-getting  ?  " 

The*  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  makes  editorial  com- 
ment: 

"  No  such  kindly  suggestion  has  ever  before  now,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard,  been  thrown  out  by  any  other  Republican  President,  or,  in  fact, 
by  any  prominent  Northern  citizen,  and  it  is  certain  that  McKinley  will 
not  lose  anything  by  it  in  the  appreciative  esteem  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. ...  If  President  McKinley  would  win  the  South  to  himself  and 
make  the  obligation  under  which  his  kindly  words  have  laid  this  part  of 
the  country  complete,  he  would  .  .  .  stop  appointing  negroes  to  Fed- 
eral offices  among  the  Southern  people.  ...  It  would  not  benefit 
either  him  or  us  if  with  his  hand  he  were  to  outrage  while  with  his  lips 
he  blessed." 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal's  comment  is  the  thought 
of  its  veteran  editor  : 

"  While  the  impressive  words  of  President  McKinley  before  the 
Georgia  legislature  have  secured  wide-spread  recognition,  North  and 
South,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  mere  words,  however  memorable, 
can  not  entirely  control  the  feelings  of  all  hearts.  Even  those 
of  us  who  can  forgive  can  not  always  forget.  War  is  a  sad 
affair,  and,  however  well  conducted,  outrages  are  sure  to  occur  on 
both  sides.  There  are,  no  doubt,  still  men  and  women,  South  and 
North,  that  cherish  personal  grievances  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
zeal  with  which  they  cling  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  number 
of  such  persons  is  growing  smaller  year  by  year,  and  before  many 
years  they  will  all  be  gone.  Whatever  tends  to  reduce  their  numbers 
while  still  alive  is  a  benefaction.  We  have  tried  the  gospel  of  hate, 
and  have  found  that  it  can  not  survive.  Henceforth  let  us  turn  to  the 
gospel  of  love,  for  that  is  immortal." 

The  Savannah  News,  after  commenting  upon  the  senti- 
ment, continues  : 

"  The  great  idea  has  been  so  cordially  received  that  there  is  hardly 
room  for  doubting  that  it  will  be  carried  into  execution.  Meantime,  it 
is  apropos  to  say  that  whatever  is  to  be  done  in  that  line  should  have  its 
initiative  from  the  President's  party  friends  or  from  representatives  from 
the  Northern  or  Western  parts  of  the  country.  Southern  representa- 
tives should  keep  quiet.  The  Confederate  dead  are  resting  peacefully  ; 
do  not  disturb  them  with  congressional  debates.  Those  Southern 
members  of  Congress  who  evince  a  disposition  to  take  the  tide  of  fraternal 
sentiment  at  its  flood  and  ride  it  for  profit"  do  not  represent  the  true 
Southern  feeling.  The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Butler,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  pension  ex- Confederate  soldiers  was  not  well  considered, 
and  will  not  meet  with  the_  approval  of  the  people  Senator  Butler  pro- 
fesses to  represent." 

The   Chicago    Tribune  thinks    that    Congressman   Rixey 

and  Senator  Butler  were  over-hasty,  and  showed  bad  taste  : 

' '  A  Virginia  congressman  has  proposed  that  soldiers  who  wore  the 
gray  should  be  admitted  to  National  Soldiers'  Homes  on  the  same  terms 
with  those  who  wore  the  blue.  On  Tuesday,  Senator  Butler,  the  North 
Carolina  Populist,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  pension  appropriation 
bill  which  is  now  in  the  Senate,  proposing  to  add  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  pensions  appropriation,  making  it  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  millions  of  dollars.    This  amendment  will  not  be  adopted, 
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but  its  introduction  shows  the  use  which  Southern  leaders  are  ready  to 
make  of  the  President's  proposition." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  thinks  otherwise  : 

"  It  will  be  asked  why,  if  measures  of  conciliation  are  to  be  adopted, 
the  most  efficacious  measures  of  peace  possible — the  pensioning  of 
Confederate  soldiers— should  be  refused  ?  The  dead  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  comfort.  Acts  of  conciliation  that  are  something 
more  than  a  barren  and  heartless  form  should  not  be  restricted  to  the 
dead,  but  should  extend  to  the  living." 

The  Nashville  Banner  says  that  ex-Confederates  desire 
no  congressional  legislation  : 

•'  The  ex-Confederates  dream  of  nothing  so  improbable  as  a  govern- 
ment pension,  and  such  a  measure  would  unquestionably  incur  the 
opposition  of  the  Southern  members  of  Congress.  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  generous  words  at  Atlanta  made  recognition  of  the  valor  of 
the  Confederate  dead  and  the  patriotism  of  the  living  South.  Nothing 
more  is  asked  or  expected.  The  Confederacy  is  forever  dead.  All  the 
issues  that  brought  it  into  existence  are  dead.  The  Union  is  a  living 
force,  and  the  desire  of  the  South  is  that  it  live  forever.  But  ex- 
Confederate  soldiers  want  no  pensions." 

The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  heartily  approves  Mc- 
Kinley's  speech,  but  hastens  to  add  : 

"Unfortunately,  however,  and  all  unconsciously,  in  taking  this  step 
he  cleared  a  way  for  both  crank  and  demagogue.  Butler  realizes  fully, 
we  can  not  doubt,  that  his  suggestion  is  a  hopeless  one.  True  to  the 
creed  of  Populism,  he,  its  leader  and  a  dangerous  demagogue,  hopes,  by 
the  introduction  and  defeat  of  an  amendment  to  the  pension  bill  en- 
abling Confederates  to  draw  pensions  from  the  date  of  application,  to 
resurrect  a  sensationalism  recently  buried,  and  to  recreate  a  '  Solid 
South,'  broken  by  the  rewards  of  manufacturing  industry  and  the  com- 
mon patriotism  inspired  by  the  war  with  Spain." 


Upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Boston  and  Baltimore  may  be 
Baltimore  taken  as  the  two  ports   that  correspond  most 

Boston,  and  closely   to   San    Francisco.     Each   of  them 

Sa-n-  Francisco.  ^as  a  population  nearly  double  that  of  this 
city,  and  both  are  very  much  older,  and  their  commercial 
connections  have  been  established  longer.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  exposed  to  a  fierceness  of  competition  such 
as  San  Francisco  has  never  known.  Practically  everything 
that  is  exported  from  this  country  from  the  Atlantic  ports  is 
raised  in  the  West,  and,  when  shipped  from  Boston,  must 
be  hauled  two  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  further  on  the 
railroad,  passing  the  larger  port  of  New  York  on  the  way. 
Baltimore  feels  the  competition  of  New  York  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  of  Philadelphia  to  a  greater  extent. 
Had  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  such  competition  to 
meet,  their  failure  to  secure  a  proper  share  of  the  growing 
commerce  of  the  world  would  be  more  easily  understood. 

In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  both  cities 
have  maintained  their  commercial  connections  far  better 
than  has  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  per- 
centage number  of  this  city  for  1896  was  801  ;  that  of 
Baltimore  was  940  ;  and  of  Boston,  1,180.  Baltimore  lost 
less  than  one-half  as  much  as  San  Francisco  in  proportion, 
and  Boston  gained  more  than  the  aggregate  losses  of  the 
other  two.  In  actual  figures  Baltimore  lost  $5,092,399  ; 
San  Francisco,  $18,128,843 — or  more  than  three  times  as 
much  ;  and  Boston  gained  $26,798,173. 

The  loss  of  trade  that  Baltimore  has  suffered  is  accounted 
for  in  large  part  by  the  active  competition  of  Galveston  in 
cotton  shipping.  Thus  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  declined 
$7,936,596  during  the  period  under  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  Brazilian  coffee  declined,  and  thus 
there  was  an  apparent  rather  than  a  real  shrinkage  in  the 
imports.  In  1891  Baltimore  imported  28,366,712  pounds 
of  coffee,  valued  at  $5,446,577.  In  1896  the  imports 
amounted  to  25,976,584  pounds,  valued  at  $3,296,155 — a 
decline  of  seven  cents  a  pound.  At  the  same  time  the  im- 
ports of  sugar  from  Cuba  fell  off  to  almost  nothing,  owing 
to  the  disturbed  condition  of  that  island. 

Notwithstanding  these  losses,  which  were  largely  due  to 
influences  beyond  the  control  of  the  people  of  Baltimore, 
that  city  made  considerable  gains  elsewhere,  and  in  those 
places  where  competition  was  most  active.  In  Germany 
the  percentage  number  was  1,182  ;  in  France  it  was  1,087  J 
in  the  Netherlands  it  was  2,008  ;  in  Belgium  it  was  2,250. 
And  in  each  of  these  cases  the  exports  largely  exceeded  the 
imports.  Baltimore  was  going  into  the  markets  of  Europe 
as  a  seller  rather  than  a  buyer.  In  the  four  countries  men- 
tioned the  sales  were  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  the  pur- 
chases. In  Egypt  and  in  Turkey  in  Asia  the  percentage 
number  was  1,312,  showing  that  Baltimore  was  extending  its 
connections  with  what  is  practically  a  new  market  for  the 
products  of  this  country.  In  Uruguay  the  percentage  num- 
ber was  5,342,  and  in  Colombia  16,370. 

So  far  only  what  may  be  considered  the  legitimate  field 
of  Baltimore's  commercial  enterprise  has  been  considered, 
but  that  city  has  made  considerable  inroads  into  Pacific 
waters.  In  1891  Baltimore  had  practically  no  direct  trade 
with  the  Orient.  When  the  immense  distance  is  considered 
it  would  not  be  supposed  that  any  direct  trade  with  those 
countries  could  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  Baltimore's 
percentage  number  for  1896  with  Hong  Kong  is  7,050 
against  San  Francisco's  664 ;  with  Japan,  8,069  against 
San  Francisco's  1,181. 

Though  perhaps  more  unfavorably  situated,  Boston  shows 
a  stronger  growth  than  Baltimore.     The  entire  bulk  of  its 


foreign  trade  increased  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  increase   was   more   widely   distributed.     In  ' 
Europe,  the  percentage  number  for  the   United   Kingdom 
was  1,220;  for  France,   1,804;  f°r  tne  Netherlands,  2,735.  j 
This,  in  the  face  of  the  direct  competition  of  New  York  for  | 
this  same  trade,  is  a  showing  to  be  proud  of.     In  Egypt  and 
Turkey  in  Asia  it  was   3,345,  outstripping  Baltimore  in  this  ! 
market.     In  British  Africa,  another  new  field,  it  was  1,112  ;  I 
in  Argentina,  1,358  ;  in  Mexico,  1,707. 

Boston,  like  Baltimore,  has  developed  trade  relations  with  I 
the  countries  that  border  on  the  Pacific  and  with  the 
islands  that  dot  its  surface.  With  Hong  Kong  the  per- 
centage number  for  1896  is  2,087  J  witn  tne  British  East 
Indies — including  India,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  North  Borneo — 1,121  ;  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies — 
including  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra — 7,553  ;  with  the 
Philippines,  1,921.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  these 
figures  are  all  larger  than  those  of  San  Francisco  ;  that  in 
each  case  they  denote  an  extended  trade,  while  the  figures 
for  San  Francisco  denote  a  contracted  trade. 

These  Eastern  cities  have  succeeded  in  surpassing  San 
Francisco  in  what  should  be  its  own  field,  not  through  any 
preference  that  these  Pacific  countries  felt  for  them,  but 
because  of  their  superior  energy  and  wisely  directed  efforts. 
Sentiment  finds  no  place  in  business  transactions.  Trade 
will  not  come  to  those  who  sit  supinely  down  and  wait  for  it, 
but  to  those  who  go  forth  to  seek  it ;  who  show  to  the  for- 
eign purchaser  that  they  have  goods  for  sale  that  he  wants 
to  buy,  and  who  make  it  clear  to  him  that  it  is  to  his  advan- 
tage to  purchase  from  them.  If  Boston  and  Baltimore  can 
prove  this  to  the  people  of  the  Orient,  should  it  not  be  so 
much  more  easy  for  San  Francisco  to  prove  it  with  an 
advantage  of  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  ?  This  city 
needs  two  things  if  it  is  not  to  be  distanced  in  the  race  for 
existence.  It  needs  steamship  lines  that  shall  ply  regularly 
between  this  city  and  all  of  the  prominent  Pacific  ports,  and 
it  needs  to  have  its  facilities  and  the  products  it  has  for  sale 
known  in  each  and  all  of  those  ports.  If  this  is  not  done, 
San  Francisco  may  look  forward  to  seeing  some  of  its 
smaller  but  more  energetic  rivals  forging  ahead  of  it  in  the 
near  future. 


The  newspapers  of  the  country  continue  to  talk  about  ex- 
pansion.    A   canvass    by    the    New     York 

Recent  r  _  ,      ,. 

Expansion  Herald  shows  that  by  sections  the  leading 

Utterances.         papers  stand  :  In  the  South,  for  expansion, 

55  ;  against,  64  ;  in  the  West,  for  expansion,  126  ;  against, 

64  ;  in  New  England,  for  expansion,  61  ;  against,  42  ;  in  the 

Middle  States,  for  expansion,  63  ;  against,  36.     Meanwhile 

prominent   public   men   have   been   putting   themselves  on 

record.     Senators    Hoar,   Hale,  Vest,   CafTery,    and   J.    K. 

Jones  are  leading  the  fight  against  expansion  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Perkins,  also  an  avowed  and -expansionist,  has  asked 

for  instructions  from  the  legislature  of  this  State  how  he 

shall   vote.     Senator   Thurston,    an    anti-expansionist,    and 

who  voted  against  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  has   declared 

himself  in  favor  of  expansion.     We  quote  from  the  more. 

recent  utterances  of  men  in  the  public  eye  : 

Admiral  Dewey's  latest  words,  as  cabled  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  reiterate   his  previously  expressed  opinion  : 

"  The  United  States  must  accept  their  responsibilities  in  the  Philip- 
pines, which  have  been  acquired  by  conquest.  If  they  should  shirk  this 
duty  they  would  put  themselves  back  two  hundred  years  in  the  world's 
history." 

Admiral  Sampson  says  : 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  holding  on  to  all  the  territory  we  can  get  for  the 
present,  and  if  we  find  we  can  not  handle  it,  we  can  easily  dispose  of  it, 
a  condition,  however,  which  I  do  not  think  will  ever  arise." 

Captain  Mahan  favors  expansion,  but  adds  : 

•'  Materially,  the  interest  of  the  nation  is  one  with  its  beneficence  ; 
but,  if  the  ideas  get  inverted  and  the  nation  sees  in  its  new  responsibili- 
ties, first  of  all,  markets  and  profits,  with  incidental  resultant  benefit  to 
the  natives,  it  will  go  wrong." 

General  Merritt  believes  in  the  retention  of  the  Philip- 
pines : 

' '  A  great  many  people  have  insisted  that  the  constitution  forbids  it. 
To  these  I  have  said :  '  We  have  outgrown  the  constitution.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  discuss  it.'  I  certainly  believe  that  in  time  they  will  be 
capable  of  administering  their  own  government.  What  is  needed  is  a 
simple  military  administration,  which  can  be  easily  furnished.  The  res- 
idents of  Manila  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  archipelago,  who  are  in- 
formed, are  intensely  anxious  that  the  United  States  shall  retain  con- 
trol." 

General  Whittier,  just  back  from  the  Philippines,  favors 
retention,  and  compliments  the  natives  : 

"  I  think  we  will  have  no  trouble  with  them.  They  are.  as  a  rule, 
intelligent  and  peace-loving,  with  a  natural  desire  to  attend  to  their 
own  business.  They  will  gladly  accept  any  government  which  will  in- 
sure  them  reasonable  liberty  and  permit  them  to  cultivate  their  fields 
and  follow  their  usual  vocations  in  peace  and  quiet." 

Major  Whipple,  who  was  United  States  paymaster  at 
Manila,  and  custodian  of  the  Spanish  treasury,  thinks  that 
the  islands  should  be  held  : 

'•  There  will  be  no  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  forming  a  settled 
government.  The  only  danger  is  that  some  of  the  insurgents  may 
form  themselves  into  guerrilla  bands  and  begin  a  campaign  of  pillage. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  Filipinos  take  kindly  to  the  Amer- 
icans, and  find  little  fault  with  the  military  government  that  has  been 


established.    My  belief  is  that  a  military  force  will  be  required  on  the 
islands  for  a  great  many  years." 

General  Wheeler,  whose  rights  in  Congress  are  challenged 
by  the  leader  of  his  own  party  because  of  his  views  on  ex- 
pansion, says  : 

"The  only  question  before  us  is.  Shall  we  do  our  duty  as  a  gTeat 
nation  to  the  people  which  Providence  and  the  logic  of  events  have 
placed  under  our  care  ?  " 

Colonel  Bryan  now  thinks  that  Congress  should  make  a 
declaration  against  annexing  the  Philippines,  instead  of  re- 
fusing to  ratify  the  treaty  : 

"If  the  treaty  is  objected  to,  negotiations  must  be  renewed,  and,  in- 
stead of  settling  the  question  according  to  our  own  ideas,  we  must 
settle  it  by  diplomacy,  with  the  possibility  of  international  complica- 
tions. It  will  be  easier,  I  think,  to  end  the  war  at  once  by  ratifying 
the  treaty,  and  then  deal  with  the  subject  in  our  own  way.  The  issue 
can  be  presented  directly  by  a  resolution  of  Coogress  declaring  the 
policy  of  the  nation  upon  this  subject." 

Mayor  Quincy,  of  Boston,  in  a  speech  before  the  Young 
Men's  Democratic  Club,  said  : 

"  I  can  not  call  myself  an  anti-expansionist,  in  the  face  of  the  patent 
fact  that  we  have  expanded  and  that  we  can  not  again  contract." 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  a  debate  against  expansion 
before  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club,  said  : 

"So  far  from  beaten,  so  far  from  the  question  of  this  expansion  policy 
having  been  decided,  the  battle  has  only  just  begun,  and  there  is  going 
to  be  a  battle,  and  it  is  going  to  be  carried  on  from  father  to  son  until 
the  principles  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  are  reestablished-  I  can  not 
understand  how  the  men  of  Wall  Street  and  State  Street  are  rushing 
into  this  thing  with  such  lightness  of  heart." 

Professor  Davidson,  in  regard  to  expansion  and  the  break- 
ing with  precedents,  says  : 

"  In  a  profound  sense  we  prepare  for  the  future  by  impiety  to  the 
pist.  Socrates,  Jesus,  Paul,  Luther,  Washington,  were  guilty  of  this 
impiety.  Let  us  imitate  them,  firmly  convinced  that  we  understand  our 
times  and  needs  better  than  they  did  or  could  do.  We  need  colonies  to 
widen  the  horizon  of  our  people,  to  be  schools  for  statesmen,  to  accus- 
tom us  to  the  thought  that  not  all  men  are  fit  for  democracy  and  politi- 
cal power,  as  well  as  to  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  are 
not  They  will  help  to  unteach  us  the  foolish  notions  that  moral  and 
political  manhood  is  determined  by  years  and  that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  opposed  to  annex- 
ation : 

"  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  all  so-called  policies  of  imperialism, 
expansion,  or  colonization.  While  we  are  at  all  times  anxious  for  this 
nation  to  take  up  the  sword  in  the  interest  of  the  oppressed,  when  we 
do  so  we  should  not  follow  it  up  by  holding  in  subjection  as  subjects 
people  who  have  a  divine  right  to  govern  themselves  ;  nor  should  we 
annex  countries  not  contiguous  to  our  continent  whose  people  have 
nothing  in  common  with  American  civilization. 

A  number  of  Southern  California  newspapers  are  in  full  cry 
Apply  to  at  ^e  Argonauf 's  heels  because  it  printed 

Governor  Governor    Gage's    assertion     that     L'lysses 

Gage.  Grant   had    knifed    the    Republican    State 

ticket  in  San  Diego  County.  The  journals  which  are 
abusing  the  Argonaut  for  this  assertion  fail  to  make  any 
proofs  to  back  up  their  denials.  Furthermore,  the  Argonaut 
printed  the  charge  on  the  authority  of  Governor  Gage,  and 
he  is  the  man  to  whom  to  apply  for  a  recantation.  He  is 
at  Sacramento  now,  and  we  advise  Ulysses  Grant  to  get 
Governor  Gage  to  withdraw  this  statement  if  he  can.  It 
would  very  much  improve  Mr.  Grant's  senatorial  campaign. 


Dewey 
and  THE 
Democrats, 


Colonel  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  has 
nominated  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
ticket  two  years  from  now  "  George  Dewey, 
of  Vermont,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Virginia  ; 
platform,  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  This  looks  as  if  the 
Democrats  were  in  desperation.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the 
time  when  they  nominated  Horace  Greeley,  a  Republican, 
because  they  knew  they  could  not  elect  a  Democrat,  Bat 
they  could  not  elect  the  renegade  Republican.  In  this  case 
we  think  that  Mr.  Watterson  will  not  find  Admiral  Dewey 
a  renegade  Republican.  We  very  much  question  whether 
he  would  accept  the  Presidential  nomination  even  from  the 
Republican  parly,  and  we  are  certain  that  he  would  not 
accept  it  from  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Watterson  in  his  de- 
spair may  summon  Presidential  candidates  from  the  vasty 
deeps  of  the  Pacific,  but  will  they  come  ? 


The  senatorial  fight  at  Sacramento  is  in  such  a  condition,  as 
we  write,  that   it  is  impossible  to  tell  any- 

De  \ol-sg  r  ' 

AND  thing  about   it.     Burns  and   Grant  seem  to 

U.  s.  Gsant.  be  the  only  candidates  who  have  any  appre- 
ciable number  of  votes.  As  we  remarked  some  weeks  ago, 
the  triangular  quarrel  between  Spreckels,  Herrin,  and  De 
Young  improved  the  chances  of  Grant.  His  chances  have 
been  further  improved  by  the  support  of  the  Chronicle. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  John  Spreckels  said  that 
Ulysses  Grant  came  to  him  and  offered  to  barter  in  ex- 
change for  the  Call's  support  the  senatorial  toga — in  short, 
he  agreed  that  if  Spreckels  would  support  him,  he 
(Grant)  would  resign  at  the  end  of  a  year  in  favor  of 
Spreckels.  This  statement  has  been  made  in  the  Call,  and 
not  denied  by  Grant.  Possibly  De  Young  was  more  in- 
clined to  make  a  dicker  with  Grant  than  Spreckels  was. 
In  De  Young's  despeiate  desire  for  the  senatorship,  he  may- 
be willing  to  support  Grant  on  condition  that  the  son  of  his 
father  resigns  in  favor  of  De  Young. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


JANUARV  9,  1899. 


THE    PURPLE    EGG. 


It  Omened  an  Emperor  and  Created  a  Suicide. 


The  other  night,  while  with  a  number  of  friends,  I  heard 
a  story  of  a  woman  who  had  been  driven  to  a  strange  suicide 
by  terror  and  remorse.  She  was  highly  bred  and  cultured. 
Suspected  of  complicity  in  a  crime  of  which  she  had  been  a 
mute  witness,  in  despair  at  her  irreparable  cowardice,  tor- 
mented by  a  perpetual  nightmare  that  showed  her  her 
husband  pointing  her  out  with  his  rotting  finger  to  the 
magistrates,  she  became  the  helpless  prey  of  her  over- 
wrought nerves.  A  trifling  circumstance  determined  her 
fate.  Her  little  nephew  was  living  with  her.  One  morning, 
as  usual,  he  was  learning  his  lessons  in  the  dining-room  ; 
she  was  sitting  near  by.  The  child  began  to  translate,  word 
for  word,  some  verses  from  Sophocles.  He  said  over  the 
Greek  and  French  terms  as  he  wrote  them  out :  "  Kara 
teion,  the  divine  head ;  Iokast'es,  of  Yocasta ;  letneked,  is 
dead  .  .  .  Sfosa  konnen,  tearing  her  hair  ;  kalei,  she  calls  ; 
Laion  nekron,  dead  Lais  .  .  .  Eisedomen,  we  saw  ;  ten 
gunaika  kremasten,  the  woman  hanged."  He  wound  up 
with  a  flourish  of  his  pen,  stuck  out  his  tongue  violet  with 
ink,  and  sang  :  "  Hanged  !  hanged  1  hanged  !  "  The 
wretched  woman,  her  will-power  utterly  destroyed,  obeyed 
the  suggestion  of  the  thrice-heard  word.  She  rose  without 
a  word,  without  a  glance,  and  hastened  to  her  room.  A  few 
hours  later,  the  commissary  of  police,  called  in  to  investigate 
her  violent  end,  made  this  reflection  :  "  I  have  seen  many  a 
woman  who  has  committed  suicide  ;  this  is  the  first  one  I've 
known  to  hang  herself." 

This  case  recalled  a  similar  one  to  my  mind,  that  of  my 
unfortunate  comrade  and  friend,  Alexandre  Mansel.  In 
the  foregoing  story  the  heroine  was  killed  by  a  verse  of 
Sophocles  ;  my  friend's  life  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a 
sentence  of  Lamprides. 

Mansel,  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine  at  the  Lycee  of 
Avranches,  was  different  from  all  other  boys.  He  seemed 
both  older  and  younger  than  he  really  was.  Small  and 
slight,  at  fifteen  he  was  afraid  of  all  the  bugaboos  that 
terrify  children  of  five.  He  had  a  horror  of  the  dark.  He 
couldn't  look,  without  bursting  into  tears,  at  one  of  the 
servants  who  had  a  wen  on  his  skull.  Sometimes,  with  his 
dry  skin  clinging  to  his  temples,  and  his  thin  hair,  he  looked 
positively  old.  With  his  brow  as  polished  as  that  of  a 
mature  man,  and  his  dim  eyes,  strangers  often  thought  him 
blind.  His  mouth  alone  gave  any  expression  to  his  face. 
His  sensitive  lips  expressed  alternately  child-like  joy  and 
mysterious  suffering.  His  voice  had  a  clear  and  charming 
quality.  He  used  to  recite  poetry  rhythmically,  at  which,  of 
course,  we  laughed.  He  joined,  not  unskillfully,  in  our 
games,  but  he  showed  in  them  such  feverish  eagerness  and 
sleep-walking  ways  that  to  many  he  seemed  extremely  un- 
canny. We  were  not  fond  of  him  j  he  would  have  become 
our  butt  if  he  had  not  impressed  us  by  a  certain  fierce  pride 
and  his  record  as  a  clever  scholar.  Though  he  worked 
spasmodically,  he  often  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
They  used  to  say  that  he  talked  at  night  in  the  dormitory 
and  walked  in  his  sleep.  None  of  us  could  swear  to  it,  for 
we  never  woke  after  our  heads  once  touched  the  pillow. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  more  curious  about  him  than  fond 
of  him.  We  suddenly  grew  great  friends  on  an  excursion 
that  we  all  took  together  to  the  abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel. 
We  had  walked  bare-footed  along  the  shingle,  carrying  our 
shoes  and  our  luncheon  on  the  end  of  our  sticks,  all  singing 
at  the  top  of  our  voices.  We  crossed  the  draw-bridge  and 
sat  down  side  by  side  on  one  of  the  old  cannon,  rusted  by 
five  centuries  of  rain  and  spray.  Looking  with  his  dim  eyes 
from  the  old  stones  to  the  sky,  swinging  his  bare  feet,  Alex-' 
andre  abruptly  spoke  to  me  : 

"  I  should  like  to  have  been  a  knight  in  the  old  wars.  I 
would  have  taken  a  hundred  cannon.  I  would  have  fought 
single-handed  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  Archangel  St. 
Michael  would  have  stood  over  my  head  like  a  white 
cloud." 

These  words  and  the  strange  intonation  he  gave  them 
made  me  thrill.     I  answered  : 

"  And  I  would  have  been  your  squire,  Mansel.  I  feel 
I've  taken  to  you.     Will  you  be  my  friend?  " 

He  grasped  solemnly  the  hand  I  held  out  to  him. 
The  next  night,  in  the  dormitory,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
voice   that   whispered    in   my   ear :    "  I've   spoken   to   St. 
Michael ! " 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  managed  to  make  out  Mansel  in 
his  night-shirt.  I  told  him  to  clear  out  and  let  me  sleep, 
and  didn't  think  again  of  this  odd  confidence. 

Yet  from  that  day  on  I  understood  far  better  than  before 
my  schoolmate's  character.  I  discovered  that  it  was 
founded  on  an  immense  pride  that  I  had  not  suspected. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  at  fifteen  I  was  not  a  profound 
psychologist,  and  Mansel's  pride  was  too  subtle  to  be  at 
first  evident.  It  extended  itself  to  vague  chimeras  and  had 
no  tangible  form.  Yet  it  inspired  all  my  friend's  sentiments, 
and  gave  a  sort  of  unity  to  his  whimsical,  incoherent  ideas. 
During  the  vacation  following  our  excursion  to  Mont  St. 
Michel,  Mansel  invited  me  to  spend  a  day  at  his  parents' 
home  at  St.  Julien.  Securing  my  mother's  rather  un- 
willing consent,  I  started  off,  in  a  white  vest  and  blue  tie, 
early  one  Sunday  morning. 

Alexandre,  smiling  like  a  happy  child,  was  waiting  for  me 
on  the  threshold.     He  led  me  by  the  hand  into  the  "  best 

room."     Though  the   house — half  rustic,  half  bourgeoise 

was  neither  poor  nor  disorderly,  I  was  oppressed  on  enter- 
ing it,  so  silent  and  sad  it  was.  Near  the  window,  whose 
slightly  parted  curtains  denoted  a  certain  curiosity,  was 
seated  a  woman  to  all  appearances  old — perhaps  not  so  old 
as  she  looked.  She  was  thin  and  sallow  ;  her  eyes  glittered 
in  their  dark  sockets  under  their  reddened  lids.  In  spite 
of  th«  warm  summer  day  she  was  swathed,  head  and  all,  in 
black  garments.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  her  was  the 
metal  circlet  that  clasped  her  brow  like  a  diadem. 
"   fere  is  my  mother  ;  she  has  her  neuralgia." 


Mme.  Mansel  made  me  welcome  in  a  faint  voice  and,  ob- 
serving my  puzzled  look,  said,  smiling  : 

"  My  young  sir,  what  you  take  for  a  crown  is  a  magnetic 
circle  I  wear  to  cure  my  headaches." 

Mansel  led  me  into  the  garden,  where  we  caught  sight  of 
a  little  bald  man  gliding  down  the  path  like  a  phantom.  He 
was  so  frail  and  slight  that  he  looked  as  if  the  wind  would 
blow  him  away.  His  uncertain  gait,  his  long,  thin  neck 
craned  forward,  his  head  no  bigger  than  your  fist,  his  side- 
wise  glances,  his  hopping  steps,  his  short  arms  raised  like 
wings,  gave  him  quite  the  appearance  of  some  new  sort  of 
fowl.  My  companion  told  me  that  it  was  his  father,  but 
that  we  must  let  him  go  to  the  poultry  yard,  which  he 
infinitely  preferred  to  all  the  rest  of  his  domain  ;  he  lived 
among  his  hens,  and  had  almost  lost  the  habit  of  talking 
with  human  beings.  The  odd  little  figure  at  this  moment 
vanished,  and  loud  cackling  rose  in  the  air. 

During  the  short  stroll  we  took  in  the  garden,  Mansel 
told  me  that  at  dinner  I  would  meet  his  grandmother ;  that 
she  was  a  good  old  soul,  but  that  I  must  not  pay  much 
attention  to  what  she  said,  as  she  was  often  a  little  out  of  her 
mind. 

The  bell  rang  for  dinner.  M.  Mansel  followed  us  into 
the  house,  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs.  "  Eighteen  to-day," 
he  said,  in  a  clucking  voice. 

A  delicious  omelet  appeared.  I  was  seated  between 
Mme.  Mansel,  sighing  under  her  diadem,  and  her  mother,  a 
round  -  cheeked,  toothless,  old  Normandy  woman,  who 
smiled  with  her  eyes.  She  seemed  delightful  to  me. 
While  we  were  eating  our  roast  duck  and  creamed  chicken, 
the  old  lady  told  us  amusing  stories  that  showed  no  signs 
of  weakening  faculties.  On  the  contrary,  she  appeared  the 
merriest  and  the  sanest  member  of  the  family. 

After  dinner  we  went  into  a  parlor  furnished  in  black 
walnut  and  yellow  Utrecht  velvet.  Under  the  globe  of  the 
gilt  clock  on  the  mantel  lay  a  purple  egg  that  at  once  drew 
my  attention.-  With  a  child's  inexplicable  curiosity,  I 
could  not  take  my  eyes  off  it.  But  I  must  add  that  the 
egg  was  of  a  strange  and  splendid  color — a  royal  purple, 
not  in  the  slightest  manner  recalling  the  wine-colored  Easter 
eggs,  dipped  in  beet-juice,  that  delight  the  children  at  all  the 
fruit-stands.     I  could  not  resist  making  a  remark  about  it. 

M.  Mansel  replied  by  an  admiring  cackle  :  "  My  young 
sir,  that  is  not  a  dyed  egg,  as  you  seem  to  think.  It  was 
laid  just  as  you  see  it  there  by  a  Cingalese  hen  of  mine.  If 
is  a  phenomenal  egg." 

"You  must  not  forget  to  add,  my  dear,"  sighed  Mme. 
Mansel,  "  that  it  was  laid  the  very  day  our  Alexandre  was 
born." 

"Just  so,"  returned  the  father. 

The  old  grandmother,  in  the  meantime,  looked  at  me 
with  mocking  eyes,  and  with  an  expressive  movement  of  her 
lips  betrayed  her  skepticism. 

"  Hum  ! "  she  murmured,  "  hens  sometimes  hatch  what 
they  haven't  laid,  and  if  some  mischievous  neighbor  should 
happen  to  slip  into  their  nest  a " 

"  Don't  listen  to  her  !  "  broke  in  her  grandson,  violently 
"  You  know  what  I  told  you  !     Don't  listen  to  her  !  " 

"  It's  a  fact,"  repeated  M.  Mansel,  fixing  his  round  eye 
on  the  purple  egg. 

Not  long  after  I  lost  sight  of  Alexandre.  My  mother 
sent  me  to  Paris  to  finish  my  studies.  I  entered  the  School 
of  Medicine.  About  the  time  that  I  was  preparing  my  doc- 
tor's thesis,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  in  which 
she  told  me  that  my  friend  had  been  very  ill ;  he  had  had 
some  strange  seizure,  on  recovering  from  which  he  had  be- 
come exceedingly  timid  and  suspicious  ;  but  he  was  quite 
harmless,  and,  in  spite  of  his  troubled  health  and  reason,  he 
showed  a  remarkable  gift  for  mathematics.  This  news  did 
not  surprise  me.  Many  a  time,  while  studying  diseases  of 
the  nerve-centres,  I  had  called  up  mentally  my  poor  friend 
from  St.  Julien,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  had  made  a  prog- 
nosis of  general  paralysis  threatening  this  son  of  a  neuralgic 
mother  and  a  microcephalic,  rheumatic  father. 

At  first  I  seemed  to  be  on  the  wrong  scent.  Alexandre 
Mansel,  on  reaching  manhood,  regained  normal  health,  and 
gave  unmistakable  proofs  of  his  fine  intellectual  gifts.  He  car- 
ried on  extensive  mathematical  studies  ;  he  even  sent  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  solution  of  several  difficult  equa- 
tions. Absorbed  in  these  and  kindred  subjects,  he  rarely 
found  time  to  write  me.  His  letters  were  clear,  friendly, 
well  composed  ;  nothing  could  be  found  in  them  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  most  suspicious  neurologist.  Soon, 
however,  our  correspondence  came  to  an  end,  and  for  ten 
years  I  did  not  get  a  word  from  him. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  last  year  when  my  servant  handed 
me  Alexandre  Mansel's  card,  saying  that  the  gentleman  was 
waiting  for  me  in  the  antechamber.  I  was  in  my  office 
discussing  a  professional  question  of  some  importance  with 
a  colleague.  Excusing  myself  for  a  moment,  I  hastened  to 
greet  my  old  school-fellow.  I  found  him  much  aged,  bald, 
haggard,  fearfully  emaciated.  I  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
led  him  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  once  more,"  he  said,  "and  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you.  I  am  a  victim  of  unheard  of 
persecutions.  But  I  am  brave,  I  shall  fight  to  the  end, 
I  shall  triumph  over  my  enemies  !  " 

These  words  alarmed  me,  as  they  would  have  alarmed 
any  neurologist.  In  them  I  traced  a  symptom  of  the 
affection  by  which  my  friend  was  threatened  according  to 
every  law  of  heredity,  and  which  had  appeared  dormant  till 
now. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  said  to  him,  "  you  shall  tell  me  all 
this  later.  Stay  here  a  moment.  I  am  settling  a  little 
matter  in  my  office.  Take  a  book  to  kill  time  till  I  join 
you." 

I  have  a  great  many  books  in  my  drawing-room — 
there  must  be  six  thousand  volumes  in  the  three  book- 
cases. Why  was  it  that  my  unlucky  friend  picked  up 
the  very  one  that  could  harm  him,  and  opened  it  at  the 
fatal  page?      I    talked  for  about   twenty   minutes   longer 


with  my  colleague ;  having  ushered  him  out  I  returned  to 
the  drawing-room  where  I  had  left  Mansel.  I  found  the 
unfortunate  fellow  in  an  alarming  state.  He  was  showering 
blows  on  a  book  open  before  him  that  I  at  once  recognized 
as  a  translation  of  the  "  History  of  Augustus."  In  a  loud 
voice  he  kept  repeating  this  sentence  of  Lamprides  :  "  On 
the  day  when  Alexander  Severus  was  born,  a  hen  belonging : 
to  the  father  of  the  babe  laid  a  red  egg,  a  presage  of  the  ■ 
imperial  purple  which  the  child  was  to  assume." 

His  excitement  rose  to  fury.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth. 
He  shouted  :  "  The  egg,  the  egg  that  was  laid  on  my  birth- 
day !  I  am  an  emperor  !  I  know  you  want  to  kill  me  ! 
Don't  come  near  me,  wretch  !  " 

He  paced  rapidly  up  and  down.  Then  coming  back  to- 
ward me,  with  his  arms  spread  wide,  he  said  :  "  My  friend, 
my  old  comrade,  what  do  you  want  me  to  give  you  ?  Em- 
peror !  —  emperor  !  —  my  father  was  right — the  purple  egg 
— emperor  I  shall  and  must  be — scoundrel !  why  did  you 
hide  that  book  from  me  ?  I  will  punish  you  for  high  treason 
— emperor!  —  emperor! — I  must  be  it!  —  yes,  it  is  my 
duty ! " 

He  rushed  out.  I  vainly  tried  to  stop  him.  He  escaped 
from  me.  The  rest  is  well  known.  All  the  papers  told  how 
on  leaving  my  house  he  bought  a  revolver  and  blew  out  the 
brains  of  the  sentinel  who  barred  the  gate  of  the  Elysee 
Palace  against  him. 

Thus  a  phrase  written  in  the  fourth  century  by  a  Latin 
historian  causes  fifteen  hundred  years  later  the  death  of  an 
unlucky  French  soldier.  Who  will  ever  unravel  the  skein 
of  cause  and  effect  ?  Who  can  be  sure  of  saying,  "  I  know 
what  I  am  doing,"  as  he  performs  some  trifling  act  ?  This 
is  all  there  is  to  tell.  The  rest  concerns  only  medical 
statistics  and  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Mansel, 
placed  in  a  private  asylum,  remained  there  a  fortnight  in  a 
state  of  violent  madness.  Then  he  lapsed  into  utter  im- 
becility, during  which  his  gluttony  led  him  to  eating  the  wax 
used  for  polishing  the  floors.  He  choked  to  death,  three 
months  ago,  swallowing  a  sponge. — Translated  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Anatole  France. 


JONATHAN    AND    JOHN. 

Should  Jonathan  and  John  fall  out 

The  world  would  stagger  from  that  bout ; 

With  John  and  Jonathan  at  one 

The  world's  great  peace  will  have  begun. 

With  Jonathan  and  John  at  war 
The  hour  that  havoc  hungers  for 
Will  strike,  in  ruin  of  blood  and  tears, — 
The  world  set  back  a  thousand  years. 

With  John  and  Jonathan  sworn  to  stand 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  hand  by  hand, 
Justice  and  peace  shall  build  their  throne 
From  tropic  sea  to  frozen  zone. 

When  Jonathan  and  John  forget 
The  scar  of  an  ancient  wound  to  fret, 
And  smile  to  think  of  an  ancient  feud 
Which  the  God  of  the  nations  turned  to  good. 

When  the  bond  of  a  common  creed  and  speech 

And  kindred  binds  them  each  to  each, 

And  each  in  the  other's  victories 

The  pride  of  bis  own  achievement  sees, — 

How  paltry  a  thing  they  both  will  know 
That  grudge  of  a  hundred  years  ago, — 
How  small  that  blemish  of  wrath  and  blame 
In  the  blazonry  of  their  common  fame  1 

— Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  in  January  Century. 


The  French  engineer,  Berlier,  whose  scheme  for  tunnel- 
ing the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  has  been  approved  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  estimates  the  length  of  the  projected 
work  as  twenty-three  kilometers,  or  about  fourteen  miles, 
and  says  the  greater  part  will  have  to  be  cut  in  solid  rock. 
He  looks  forward  with  great  confidence  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  matter.  "  There  is  not  a 
single  Englishman,"  says  M.  Berlier,  "  who  does  not  dream 
of  going  by  the  most  direct  line,  and  without  scarcely  put- 
ting foot  on  board  a  ship,  from  London  to  Bombay.  .  .  . 
And  when  Englishmen  shall  fully  comprehend  that  the  en- 
tire journey  may  be  made  from  London  to  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  India  in  a  little  over  a  week,  we  shall  have  their 
full  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  I  now  have  in 
hand." 

m  m  »  

Seventy  compositors  in  New  York  city  were  out  of  work 
as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  type-setting  machines. 
Some  of  them  were  also  out  of  health  from  confinement  in 
the  close  air  of  printing-offices.  After  consultation  as  to 
what  course  they  should  pursue,  these  men  agreed  to  under- 
take an  experiment.  Combining  their  resources,  they  hired 
a  tract  of  land  outside  the  city,  employed  an  expert  and 
practical  market-gardener  to  superintend  it,  and  then  went 
to  work  under  him — as  laborers  so  far  as  the  work  of  the 
farm  went,  but  as  joint  masters  of  the  profits.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  a  success.  The  men  have  gained  a  good 
living,  they  have  a  prospect  of  profit,  and  every  one  among 
them  who  was  ill  has  regained  his  health. 


A  curious  case  has  been  tried  before  a  law  court  in  one  of 
the  French  provinces.  The  Dourday  Town  Council,  after 
solemnly  awarding  a  pecuniary  reward  of  virtue  to  a  charm- 
ing blanchisseuse  in  the  locality,  reconsidered  its  decision, 
and  on  the  interesting  rosiere  applying  for  the  money,  re- 
fused to  give  it  to  her,  on  the  ground  that  since  she  had 
been  declared  the  prize-winner  she  had  ceased,  technically 
speaking,  to  deserve  her  reputation  for  virtue.  The  candid 
young  thing  replied  that  her  virtue  after  she  was  crowned 
rosiere  concerned  nobody  but  herself,  and  brought  an  action 
against  the  town  council.  Judgment,  however,  has  been 
given  against  her. 

^  ■  ^ 

Catulle  Mendes  has  been  commissioned  by  the  French 
Government  to  write  a  report  on  the  progress  of  French 
poetry  for  the  1900  exhibition. 


January  9,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"AVE    ROMA    IMMORTALIS." 

Marion    Crawford's    Studies    from    the    Chronicles  of  the  Eternal 

City— Pope    Leo    the    Thirteenth    and    His    Life    at    the 

Vatican— The  Choir  of  St.  Peter's. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  fitting  person  could  be  selected  to 
write  an  authoritative  book  on  Rome  than  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford. Having  been  born  in  Rome,  where  he  lived  many 
years,  he  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  make  a 
minute  study  of  Italian  history,  and  in  his  latest  work,  "  Ave 
Roma  Immortalis,"  he  gives  us  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches and  experiences.  Mr.  Crawford  has  not  at- 
tempted any  guide-book  description  of  Rome,  but  he  takes 
you  by  detail  through  the  fourteen  sections  into  which  he 
divides  the  modern  city,  and  dwells  upon  the  associa- 
tions and  influence  of  each  building,  monument,  and  ruin, 
for,  he  says,  "  every  stone  has  tasted  blood,  every  house  has 
its  tragedy,  every  shrub  and  tree  and  blade  of  grass  and 
wild  flower  has  sucked  life  from  death  and  blossoms  on  a 
grave."  He  begins  his  book  with  the  striking  sentence, 
"  The  history  of  Rome  is  the  most  splendid  story  in  the 
world  "  : 

A  thousand  volumes  have  been  written  about  it  by  a  thousand  wise 
men.  A  word  will  tell  what  it  has  been — the  heart  of  the  world. 
Hither  was  drawn  the  world's  blood  by  all  the  roads  that  lead  to  Rome, 
and  hence  it  was  forced  out  again  along  the  mighty  arteries  of  the 
Csesars'  marches  to  redden  ihe  world  with  the  Roman  name.  Blood, 
blood,  and  more  blood — that  was  the  history  of  old  Rome — the  blood  of 
brothers,  the  blood  of  foes,  the  blood  of  martyrs  without  end.  It  flowed 
and  ebbed  in  varying  tide  at  the  will  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  but 
there  was  always  more  to  shed,  and  there  were  always  more  nands  to 
sbed  it.  And  so  it  may  be  hereafter,  for  the  name  of  Rome  has  a  heart- 
stirring  ring,  and  there  has  always  been  as  much  blood  spilled  for  the 
names  of  things  as  for  the  things  themselves. 

He  runs  rapidly  over  the  history  of  the  early  kings,  of 
the  republic,  of  the  empire,  of  the  Papal  rule,  and  so  down 
to  the  present  era.  Here  is  a  contrast  which  he  draws  be- 
tween Rome  in  the  height  of  her  glory  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  she  was  at  her  lowest ; 

Imagine  it  at  its  greatest — a  capital  inhabited  by  more  than  two 
millions  of  souls,  filling  all  that  is  left  to  be  seen  within  and  without  the 
walls,  and  half  the  Campagna  besides,  spreading  out  in  a  vast  disk  of 
seething  life  from  the  central  Golden  Milestone  at  the  corner  of  the 
temple  of  Saturn — the  Rod  of  remote  ages  and  of  earth's  dim  begin- 
ning ;  see,  if  you  can,  the  splendid  roads,  where  to  the  right  and  left 
the  ashes  of  the  great  rested  in  tombs  gorgeous  with  marble,  and  gold, 
and  bronze  ;  see  the  endless  villas,  and  gardens,  and  terraces  lining 
both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  with  trees,  and  flowers,  and  marble  palaces, 
from  Rome  to  Ostia  and  the  sea,  and  both  banks  of  the  Anio,  from 
Rome  to  Tivoli  in  the  hills  ;  conceive  of  the  vast  commerce,  even  of 
the  mere  business  of  tupply  to  feed  two  millions  of  mouths  ;  picture 
the  great  harbor,  with  its  thousand  vessels — and  some  of  ihose  that 
brought  grain  from  Egypt  were  four  hundred  feet  long  ;  remember  its 
vast  granaries,  and  store-barns,  and  offices  ;  think  of  the  desolate  Isola 
Sacra  as  a  lovely  garden,  of  the  ruins  of  Laurentum  as  an  imperial 
palace  and  park  ;  reckon  up  roughly  what  all  that  meant  of  life,  of 
power,  of  incalculable  wealth.  Marc  Antony  squandered  in  bis  short 
life-time  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling — four  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Guess,  if  possible,  at  the  myriad  million  details  of  the 
vast  city. 

Then  (says  Mr.  Crawford),  let  twelve  hundred  years  pass 
in  a  dream,  and  look  at  the  Rome  of  Rienzi : 

Some  twenty  thousand  souls,  the  remnant  and  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  two  million  dwell  pitifully  in  the  ruins  of  which  the  strongest  men 
have  fortified  bits  here  and  there.  1  he  walls  of  Aurelian,  broken  and 
war-worn,  and  full  of  half-repaired  breaches,  inclose  a  desert,  a  world  too 
wide  for  its  inhabitants,  a  vast,  struggling,  heterogeneous  mass  of 
buildings  in  every  stage  of  preservation  and  decay,  splendid  temples, 
mossy  and  ivy-grown,  but  scarcely  injured  by  time,  then  wastes  of 
broken  brick  and  mortar  ;  stern  dark  towers  of  Savelli,  and  Frangipani, 
and  Orsini,  and  Colonna,  dominating  and  threatening  whole  quarters  of 
ruins  ;  strange  small  churches  built  of  odds  and  ends  and  remnants  not 
too  heavy  for  a  few  workmen  to  move  ;  broken-down  aqueducts  sticking 
up  here  and  there  in  a  city  that  bad  to  drink  the  muddy  water  of  the 
liber  because  not  a  single  channel  remained  whole  to  feed  a  single 
fountain  from  the  distant  springs  that  had  once  filled  baths  for  sixty 
thousand  people  every  day.  And  around  about  all,  the  waste  Campagna, 
scratched  here  and  there  by  fever-stricken  peasants  to  yield  the  little 
grain  that  so  few  men  could  need. 

The  villas  gone,  the  trees  burned  or  cut  down,  the  terraces  slipped 
away  into  the  rivers,  the  tombs  of  the  Appian  Way  broken  and  falling 
to  pieces,  or  transformed  into  rude  fortresses  held  by  wild  looking  men 
in  rusty  armor,  who  sallied  out  to  fight  each  other,  or,  at  rare  intervals, 
to  rob  some  train  of  wretched  merchants,  riding  horses  as  rough  and 
wild  as  themselves.  Law  gone,  and  order  gone  with  it ;  wealth  departed, 
and  self-respect  forgotten  in  abject  poverty  ;  each  man  defending  bis 
little  with  his  own  hand  against  the  many  who  coveted  it ;  Rome  a  den  of 
robbers  and  thieves  ;  the  Pope,  when  there  was  one — there  was  none  in 
the  year  of  Rienzi's  birth — either  defended  by  one  baron  against  another 
or  forced  to  fly  for  bis  Ufe.  Men  brawling  in  the  streets,  ill-clad,  savage, 
ready  with  sword,  and  knife,  and  club  for  any  imaginable  violence. 
Women  safe  from  none  but  their  own  husbands  and  sons,  and  not 
always  from  them.  Children  wild  and  untaught,  growing  up  to  be 
fierce  and  unlettered  like  their  fathers.  And  in  the  midst  of  such  a  city 
Cola  di  Rienzi,  with  great  heart  and  scanty  learning,  laboring  to  de- 
cipher the  inscriptions  that  told  of  dead  and  ruined  greatness,  dreaming 
of  a  republic,  of  a  tribune's  power,  of  a  humiliation  of  the  barons,  of  a 
resurrection  for  Italy,  and  of  her  sudden  return  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world. 

For  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  himself  Mr.  Crawford  has  the 
highest  admiration.  It  is  not  always  true,  he  premises,  that 
a  man's  character  is  indicated  by  his  daily  habits,  nor  that 
his  intellectual  tendency  is  definable  by  the  qualities  of  his 
temper  or  by  his  personal  tastes  : 

Carlyle  was  one  instance  of  the  contrary  ;  Lincoln  was  another  ; 
Bismarck  was  a  great  third,  with  his  iron  head  and  his  delicate, 
feminine  hands.  All  men  who  direct,  control,  or  influence  the  many 
have  a  right  to  be  judged  by  the  world  according  to  their  main  deeds, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  their  private  lives.  There  are  some  whose 
public  actions  are  better  than  their  private  ones,  out  of  all  proportion  ; 
and  there  are  others  who  try  to  redeem  the  patent  sins  of  their  political 
necessities  by  the  honest  practice  of  their  private  virtues.  In  some  rare 
high  types,  head,  heart,  and  band  are  balanced  to  one  expression  of 
power,  and  every  deed  is  a. mathematical  function  of  all  three. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  probably  approaches  as  nearly  to  such  superiority 
as  any  great  man  now  living.  As  a  statesman  his  abilities  are  admitted 
to  be  of  the  highest  order  ;  as  a  scholar  he  is  indisputably  one  of  the 
first  Latinists  of  our  time,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  in 
Latin  and  Italian  prose  and  verse  ;  as  a  man  he  possesses  the  simplicity 
of  character  which  almost  always  accompanies  greatness,  together  with 
a  healthy  sobriety  of  temper,  habit,  and  individual  taste  rarely  found  in 
those  beings  whom  we  might  call  "motors"  among  men.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  Pope  has  not  changed  his  manner  of  life  since  he 
was  a  simple  bishop.  He  is,  indeed,  a  man  who  could  not  easily 
change  either  his  habits  or  his  opinions,  for  he  is  of  that  enduring, 
melancholic,  slow-speaking,  hard-thinking  temperament  which  makes 
hard  workers,  and  in  which  everything  tends  directly  to  bard  work  as  a 
prime  object,  even  with  persons  in  whose  existence  necessary  labor  need 
play  no  part,  and  far  more  so  with  those  whose  smallest  daily  tasks  hew 
history  out  of  humanity  in  the  rough  state.    There  has  not  been  his 


equal  intellectually  for  a  long  time,  nor  shall  we  presently  see  his  match 
again. 

In  spite  of  his  great  age  the  Pope  enjoys  excellent  health 
and  leads  a  life  full  of  occupation  from  morning  till  night : 

He  rises  very  early,  and  when  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  his 
valet,  Pio  Centra,  enters  his  little  bedroom  he  more  often  finds  the 
Pope  risen  than  asleep.  He  is  accustomed  to  sleep  little — not  more 
than  four  or  five  hours  at  night,  though  he  rests  a  short  time  after  din- 
ner. We  are  told  that  sometimes  he  has  been  found  asleep  in  his 
chair  at  his  writing-table  at  dawn,  not  having  been  to  bed  at  all.  Of 
late  he  frequently  says  mass  in  a  chapel  in  his  private  apartments,  and 
the  mass  is  served  by  Pio  Centra.  On  Sundays  and  feast  days  he  says 
it  in  another  chapel  preceding  the  throne-room.  The  chapel  is  of 
small  dimensions,  but  by  opening  the  door  into  the  neighboring  room 
a  number  of  persons  can  assist  at  the  mass.  The  permission  when 
given  is  obtained  on  application  to  the  "  Maestro  di  Camera,"  and  is 
generally  conceded  only  to  distinguished  foreign  persons.  After  saying 
mass  himself  the  Holy  Father  immediately  hears  a  second  one  said  by 
one  of  the  private  chaplains  on  duty  for  the  week,  whose  business  it  is  to 
take  care  of  the  altar  and  to  assist.  Frequently  he  gives  the  commun- 
ion with  his  own  hand  to  those  who  are  present  at  his  mass.  After 
mass  he  breakfasts  upon  coffee  and  goat's  milk,  and  this  milk  is  sup- 
plied from  goats  kept  in  the  Vatican  garden. 

Every  day  at  about  ten  he  receives  the  secretary  of  state.  Cardinal 
Rarapolla.  and  converses  with  him  a  good  hour  or  more  upon  current 
affairs.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  secretary  of  state  receives  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  his  own  apartments,  and  on  those  days  the  under- 
secretary confers  with  the  Pope  in  his  chief's  place.  The  acting  prefect 
of  the  Holy  Apostolic  Palaces  is  received  by  the  Pope  when  he  has  bus- 
iness to  expound.  .  .  .  Since  1870  the  Pope  has  not  conducted  the 
solemn  services  either  in  St.  Peter's  or  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel. 

In  his  private  life,  as  distinguished  from  his  public  and 
political  career,  what  is  most  striking  is  the  combination  of 
shrewdness  and  simplicity  in  the  best  sense  of  both  words  : 
Like  Pius  the  Ninth,  he  has  most  firmly  pet  bis  face  against  doing 
anything  which  could  be  construed  as  financially  advantageous  to  his 
family,  who  are  good  gentlefolk,  and  well-to-do  in  the  world,  but  no 
more.  All  that  he  has  as  Pope  he  holds  in  trust  for  the  church  in  the 
most  literal  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  contributions  of  Catholics, 
on  being  received,  are  immediately  invested  in  securities  bearing  inter- 
est, which  securities  are  again  sold  as  may  be  necessary  for  current 
needs,  and  expended  for  the  welfare  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Every 
penny  is  most  carefully  accounted  for.  These  moneys  are  generally  in- 
vested in  Italian  national  bonds — a  curious  fact,  and  indicative  of  con- 
siderable confidence  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  well  as  a  signifi- 
cant guarantee  of  the  Vatican's  good  faith  toward  the  monarchy.  It  is 
commonly  said  in  Rome  among  bankers  that  the  Vatican  makes  the 
market  price  of  Italian  bonds.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  finances  of  the  Vatican  are  under  the  direct  and 
exceedingly  thrifty  control  of  the  Pope  himself. 

Most  people  imagine  that  the  expression  "  The  Prisoner 
of  the  Vatican,"  which  the  Pope  applies  to  himself,  and 
which  is  generally  applied  to  him  by  the  Catholic  world,  is  a 
mere  empty  phrase,  and  that  his  confinement  within  his 
small  dominion  is  purely  a  matter  of  choice.  Mr.  Crawford 
assures  us  that  this  is  not  the  case : 

So  far  as  -  the  political  theory  of  the  question  is  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Pope  would  not  in  any  case  be  inclined  to  appear 
openly  on  Italian  territory  unless  he  shows  himself  as  the  official  guest 
of  King  Humbert,  who  would  naturally  be  expected  to  return  the  visit. 
To  make  such  an  official  visit  and  such  an  appearance  would  be  in  fact 
to  accept  the  Italian  domination  in  Rome,  a  course  which,  as  has 
already  been  noticed,  would  be  contrary  to  the  accepted  Catholic  idea 
of  the  social  basis  necessary  for  the  papacy.  It  would  not  necessarily 
be  an  uncatholic  act,  however,  but  it  would  certainly  be  an  unpapal  one. 
But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  is  another  and 
much  better  reason  why  Leo  the  Thirteenth  can  not  show  himself  in 
the  streets  of  Rome.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe. 
The  enthusiastic  friends  of  Italy  who  read  glowing  accounts  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  kingdom  and  write  eloquent  articles  in  the  same 
strain  will  be  utterly  horrified  at  this  statement,  and  will,  moreover, 
laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  that  the  modern  civilized  Italian  could  conspire 
to  take  the  life  of  a  harmless  and  unoffending  old  man.  They  will  be 
quite  right.  The  modern  civilized  Italian  would  treat  the  Pope  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  consideration  if  he  appeared  among  them. 
Most  of  them  would  take  off  their  bats  and  stand  aside  while  he  drove 
by,  and  a  great  many  of  them  would  probably  go  down  upon  their 
knees  in  the  streets  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  king,  who  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  tolerant  of  religious  practices,  would  treat  the  bead  of  the 
church  with  respect.  The  queen,  who  is  not  only  religious,  but  devout, 
would  hail  the  re-appearaDce  of  the  pontiff  with  enthusiasm.  But  un- 
fortunately for  the  realization  of  any  such  thing,  Rome  is  not  peopled 
only  by  modern  civilized  Italians,  nor  Italy  either.  There  is  in  the  city 
a  very  large  body  of  social  democrats,  anarchists,  and  the  like,  not  to 
mention  the  small  nondescript  rabble  which  everywhere  does  its  best  to 
bring  discredit  upon  socialistic  principles — a  mere  handful,  perhaps, 
but  largely  composed  of  fanatics  and  madmen,  people  half  hysterical 
from  failure,  poverty,  vice,  and  an  indigestion  of  so-called  "free 
thought."  There  have  not  been  many  sovereigns  nowadays  whose 
lives  have  not  been  attempted  by  such  men  at  one  time  or  another.  .  .  . 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  continual  satisfaction  to  the 
royal  family  of  Italy,  and  to  the  Italian  Government,  that  the  Pope 
should  really  continue  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Vatican,  since  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  were  to  appear  openly 
in  Rome  the  Italian  authorities  would  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  able  to 
protect  his  life. 

Owing  to  his  age,  Pope  Leo's  condition  has  frequently 
given  alarm  to  his  physicians..  No  one  can  say  how  soon 
the  final  summons  may  come.  Then  will  follow  that  strange 
and  solemn  ceremonial  which  is  practiced  at  the  death  of  all 
Popes — the  lying  in  state  of  the  body  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's.  Mr.  Crawford  was  in  Rome,  a 
mere  lad,  when  this  ceremonial  was  performed  over  the 
body  of  Pius  the  Ninth  : 

The  gates  of  the  church  were  all  shut  but  one,  and  that  was  only  a 
little  opened,  so  that  the  people  passed  in  one  by  one  from  the  great 
wedge-shaped  crowd  outside — a  crowd  that  began  at  the  foot  of  the 
broad  steps  in  the  piazza,  and  struggled  upward  all  the  afternoon,  closer 
and  closer  toward  the  single  entrance.  For  in  the  morning  only  the 
Roman  nobles  and  the  prelates  and  high  ecclesiastics  were  admitted  by 
another  way.  .  .  .  The  good  man  lay  low,  with  his  slippered  feet 
between  the  bars  of  the  closed  gate.  The  people  paused  as  they  passed, 
and  most  of  them  kissed  the  embroidered  cross,  and  looked  at  the  still 
features  before  they  went  on.  It  was  dim,  but  the  six  tall  waxen  torches 
threw  a  warm  light  on  the  quiet  face,  and  the  white  robes  reflected  it 
around.  There  were  three  torches  on  each  side,  too,  and  there  were 
three  Noble  Guards  in  full  dress,  motionless,  with  drawn  swords,  as 
though  on  parade.  .  .  .  The  long,  thin  stream  of  people  went  on 
swiftly  and  out  by  the  sacristy,  all  the  short  afternoon,  till  it  was  night, 
and  the  rest  of  the  unsatisfied  crowd  was  left  outside  as  the  single  gate 
was  closed. 

Few  saw  the  scene  which  followed,  when  the  good  Pope's  body  had 
lain  four  days  in  state,  and  was  then  placed  in  its  coffin  at  night,  to  be 
hoisted  high  and  swung  noiselessly  into  the  temporary  tomb  above  the 
small  door  on  the  east  side — that  is,  to  the  left  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Choir.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  custom  that  each  Pope  should  lie, 
there  until  his  successor  died,  when  his  body  was  removed  to  the 
monument  prepared  for  it  in  the  meantime,  and  the  Pope  just  dead  was 
laid  in  the  same  place. 

The  church  was  almost  dark,  and  only  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Choir 
and  that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  are  opposite  each  other,  a  num- 
ber of  big  wax  candles  sbed  a  yellow  light.  In  the  niche  over  the  door 
a  mason  was  still  at  work,  with  a  tallow  tip,  clearly  visible  below.  The 
triple  coffins  stood  before  the  altar  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Choir.  Op- 
posite, where  the  body  still  lay,  the  Noble  Guards  and  the  Swiss 
Guards,  in  their  breast-plates,  kept  watch  with  drawn  swords  and 
halberds.    The  Noble  Guards  carried  the  bier  on  their  shoulders  in 


solemn  procession,  with  chanting  choir,  robed  bishop,  and  tramping 
soldiers,  round  by  the  confession  and  across  the  church,  and  lifted  the 
body  into  the  coffin.  In  the  coffin,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  a  bag  was  placed  containing  ninety-three  medals,  one  of  gold, 
one  of  silver,  and  one  of  bronze,  for  each  of  the  thirty-one  years  which 
Pope  Pius  had  reigned  ;  and  a  history  of  the  Pontificate,  written  on 
parchment,  was  also  deposited  at  the  feet  of  the  body.  When  the 
leaden  coffin  was  soldered  six  seals  were  placed  upon  it— five  by  cardi- 
nals and  one  by  the  archivist.  During  the  ceremony  the  protbonotary 
apostolic,  the  chancellor  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  the  notary  of 
the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's  were  busy,  pen  in  hand,  writing  down  the 
detailed  protocol  of  the  proceedings. 

The  l<*st  absolution  was  pronounced,  and  the  coffin  in  its  outer  case 
of  elm  was  slowly  moved  out.  and  raised  in  slings,  and  gently  swung 
into  the  niche.  The  masons  bricked  up  tbe  opening  in  the  presence  of 
cardinals  and  guards,  and  long  before  midnight  the  marble  slab, 
carved  to  represent  the  side  of  a  sarcophagus,  was  in  its  place,  with  its 
simple  inscription,  "  Pius  IX.,  P.  M." 

There  is  a  certain  atmosphere  about  the  Vatican,  Mr 
Crawford  says,  which  is  peculiar  and  unforgetable  : 

It  is  bard  to  define  it,  but  it  is  in  everything  :  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
attendants,  in  their  old-fashioned  faces,  in  the  spotless  cleanliness  of  all 
the  Vatican— though  no  one  is  ever  to  be  seen  handling  a  broom— in 
the  noiselessly  methodical  manner  of  doing  everything  that  is  to  be  done, 
in  the  scholarly  rather  than  scientific  arrangement  of  the  objects  in  tbe 
museum  and  galleries — atove  all,  in  the  visitor's  own  sensations.  No 
one  talks  loudly  among  the  statues  of  the  Vatican,  and  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  being  in  church,  so  that  one  is  disagreeably  shocked  when  a 
guide,  conducting  a  party  of  tourists,  occasionally  raises  bis  voice  in 
order  to  be  heard.  ...  An  American  lady,  on  hearing  that  the  Vatican 
is  said  to  contain  eleven  thousand  rooms,  threw  up  her  hands  and  laugh- 
ingly exclaimed:  "Think  of  the  house-maids!"  But  there  are  no 
house-maids  in  the  Vatican,  and  perhaps  the  total  absence  of  even  the 
humblest  feminine  influence  has  something  to  do  with  the  austere  im- 
pression which  everything  produces. 

Concerning  the  famous  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  the  writer 
says  : 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Choir  there  are  two  large  organs.  Tbe  one  on 
the  west  side  is  employed  on  all  ordinary  occasions  ;  it  is  over  two  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  is  tuned  about  two  tones  below  the  modern  pilch. 
It  is  so  worn  out  that  an  organ-builder  is  in  attendance  during  every 
service,  to  make  repairs  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  bellows  leak,  the 
stops  stick,  some  notes  have  a  chronic  tendency  to  cipher,  and  the 
pedal-trackers  unhook  themselves  unexpectedly.  Bnt  the  canons  would 
certainly  not  think  of  building  a  new  organ. 

Should  they  ever  do  so,  and  tune  the  instrument  to  the  modern  pitch, 
the  consternation  of  the  singers  would  be  great,  for  the  music  is  all 
written  for  the  existing  organ,  and  could  not  be  performed  two  notes 
higher,  not  to  mention  the  confusion  that  would  arise  where  all  the 
music  is  sung  at  sight  by  singers  accustomed  to  an  unusual  pitch.  This 
is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  but  worthy  of  notice.  The  music  sung 
in  St.  Peter's,  and,  indeed,  in  most  Roman  churches,  is  never  rehearsed 
nor  practiced.  The  music  itself  is  entirely  in  manuscript,  and  is  the 
property  of  the  choir-master,  or.  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter's,  of  the 
chapter,  and  there  is  no  copyright  on  it  beyond  the  fact  of  actual  pos- 
session, protected  by  the  simple  plan  of  never  allowing  any  musician 
to  have  his  part  in  his  hands  except  while  he  is  actually  performing  it. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  the  same  piece  may  be  sung  several  times,  and  the 
old  choristers  may  became  acquainted  with  a  good  deal  of  music  in  this 
way,  but  never  otherwise.  Mozart  is  reported  to  have  learned  Alleg  s 
"  Misetere"  by  ear,  and  to  have  written  it  down  from  memory.  The 
other  famous  miseieres,  which  are  now  published,  were  pirated  in  a 
similar  way.  The  choir-master  of  that  day  was  very  unpopular.  Some 
of  the  leading  singers  who  had  sung  the  misereres  during  many  yearr  in 
succession,  and  had  thus  learned  their  several  parts,  met  and  put  together 
what  they  knew  into  a  whole,  which  was  at  once  published,  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  and  discomfiture  of  their  enemy. 

It  is  wonderful  that  under  such  circumstances  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's 
should  obtain  even  such  creditable  results.  At  a  moment's  notice  an 
organist  and  about  a  hundred  singers  are  called  upon  to  execute  a 
florid  piece  of  music  which  many  have  never  seen  nor  beard  ;  the  ac- 
companiment is  played  at  sight  from  a  mere  figured  brass,  on  3 
tumble-down  instrument  two  hundred  years  old,  and  the  singers,  both 
the  soloists  and  the  chorus,  sing  from  thumbed  bits  of  manuscript 
parts  written  in  old-fashioned  characters  on  paper  often  green  with  age. 
No  one  has  ever  denied  the  extraordinary  musical  facility  of  Italians, 
but  if  the  outside  world  knew  how  Italian  church  music  is  performed 
it  would  be  very  much  astonished.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  music  is 
sometimes  bad.  But  sometimes  it  is  very  good  ;  for  there  n 
splendid  voices  among  the  singers,  and  the  Maestro  Renzi,  the  chief 
organist,  is  a  man  of  real  talent  as  well  as  amazing  facility.  ...  By 
a  very  ancient  and  inviolable  regulation,  the  so-called  "  musico, ' 
artificial  soprano,  is  never  allowed  to  sing  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Co 
where  the  soprano  singers  are,  without  exception,  men  who  sing  in 
falsetto,  though  they  speak  in  a  deep  voice. 

11  Ave  Roma  Immortalis  "  is  in  two  volumes,  handsomely 
bound,  and  contains  many  excellent  illustrations  which  are  lo 
be  commended  for  their  artistic  finish  and  judicious  selection, 
especially  the  numerous  full-page  photogravures.  It  is  also 
supplemented  with  an  index  and  a  map. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ;  price, 
$6.00. 
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A  curious  case  of  complicated  relationship  exists  in  Oak- 
land; as  a  result  of  a  father  and  son  marrying  two  sisters. 
Alinio  Tolentino  de  Figuereda,  aged  fifty,  married  May 
Carmyn,  an  eighteen-year  old  girl,  and  Wilfred  A.  de  Figu- 
ereda, aged  eighteen,  married  Katherine  Carmyn,  twenty- 
three  years  old.  Thus  the  boy  will  be  his  father's  brother- 
in-law  ;  the  two  sisters  will  be  sisters-in-law  ;  the  father's 
wife  will  be  a  step-mother  to  her  brother-in-law  ;  the  son's 
wife  will  be  the  old  gentleman's  daughter-in-law  as  well  as 
sister-in-law.  If  children  be  born  to  the  wife  of  the  son, 
the  grandfather  will  be  their  uncle,  and  should  there  be  chil- 
dren in  the  father's  home  the  son  will  be  uncle  and  step- 
brother. The  old  man's  wife  will  be  aunt  and  step-grand- 
mother to  her  sister's  little  ones. 


A  circular  addressed  to  the  bishops  by  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter of  justice  has  revealed  a  curious  fact.  In  accordance  with 
a  certain  law  promulgated  in  1837,  a  pension  of  one  franc  per 
day  was  to  be  paid  to  all  the  nuns  in  certain  convents.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statements  furnished  to  the  government  by 
the  religious  authorities,  not  a  single  death  has  taken  place 
among  these  particular  nuns  since  1851.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  many  of  them  are  centenarians — and  one  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
The  minister,  astonished  at  this  remarkable  longevity,  has  de- 
cided to  withhold  the  pension  from  any  religieuse  who  can 
not  furnish  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  she  is  alive. 


The  French  Government  intends  to  spend  sixty  thousand 
dollars  in  furbishing  up  the  Palace  of  Versailles  sufficiently 
to  make  it  presentable  for  the  great  exhibition  of  next  year. 
Louis  Philippe,  who  dedicated  it  *'  To  all  the  glories  of 
France,"  spent  more  than  two  and  one-half  millions  upon 
restoring  this  gorgeous  palace  to  what  it  was  before  the 
Revolution,  and  nearly  as  much  upon  providing  pictures 
and  furniture. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


January  9,  1899. 


THE    CUBAN    PATRIOT. 


Evacuation    Day,    and  'Why  the  Cubans    Did   Not    Celebrate— The 

Last  Days  of  Spanish  Occupation— The 

Riotous  Cubans. 


At  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  New- Year's  Day,  Captain-Gen- 
eral Castellanos  formally  renounced  Spanish  sovereignty 
over  Cuba,  and  General  Brooke  took  command  of  the  island 
and  its  unruly  inhabitants.  The  form  of  the  transfer  was 
simple.     We  quote  from  the  press  dispatches  : 

"Suddenly  Captain- General  Castellanos  entered  the  salon  without 
ceremony  from  the  left,  and  greeted  General  Brooke  and  others. 
British  Vice-Consul  Jerome  introduced  him  to  the  Cuban  general,  Rod- 
riguez. General  Castellanos  said  :  '  We  have  been  enemies,  but  1 
respect  you  for  your  correct  attitudes  and  opinions.  I  have  pleasure  in 
shaking  your  hand.'  At  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  the  captain- general, 
who  was  talking  with  an  American  officer,  handed  the  manuscript  of 
his  speech  to  Captain  Hart,  and  began  to  speak.  The  strains  of  the 
band  and  the  noise  of  the  guns  and  the  sound  of  the  cheering  visibly 
disturbed  him.  He  addressed  himself  to  Major-General  Wade,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Military  Commission.  General  Wade  said  to 
General  Brooke  :  '  I  transfer  this  command  to  you.'  Major-General 
Brooke  then  spoke  briefly,  after  which  he  and  General  Castellanos  shook 
hands,  and  then  General  Castellanos  and  staff  retired.  None  of  the  party 
looked  at  the  American  flag  over  the  palace,  but  passed  on  afoot.  As 
they  crossed  the  plaza  the  American  ladies  who  were  standing  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  barracks  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  General  Castel- 
lanos responded  by  bowing  and  kissing  his  hand  toward  them.  At  the 
corner  of  the  plaza,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  turned  to  take  a  final  look 
at  the  palace.  He  could  see  the  American  generals  on  the  balcony. 
Without  a  word  he  turned  sharply  in  the  direction  of  the  wharf.  Gen- 
eral Castellanos  walked  between  General  Clous  and  Major  Hart.  A 
young  Spanish  girl  rushed  out  on  the  balcony  as  they  passed,  and 
waved  a  Spanish  flag.  '  Viva  Espana  1 '  she  shouted.  General  Castel- 
lanos raised  his  white  cap,  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  sobbed 
like  a  child.  He  wrung  General  Clous's  hand  at  parting.  '  My  dear 
general,"  he  said,  'I  hope  you  may  live  many  years,  and  may  never 
have  to  suffer  such  awful  sorrow  as  I  feel.'  " 

One  American  flag  was  raised  where  no  Spanish  flag 
came  down  : 

"The  blue-jackets  from  the  Texas  rowed  to  the  wreck  of  the  Maine 
and  hoisted  a  large  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  peak  of  the  wreck.  The 
flag  was  saluted  by  the  shipping  in  the  harbor." 

The  Cubans  had  been  disorderly,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  celebrate  as  they  had  planned  ;  consequently  they  re- 
fused to  celebrate  at  all,  except  where  they  could  not 
help  it  : 

"Not  a  dozen  flags  were  to  be  seen  in  the  stately  Prado.  In  the 
Archi  del  Norte  the  troops  passed  under  the  skeletons  of  triumphal 
arches,  left  unfinished.  Now  and  again  there  was  a  cry  of  '  Vivan  los 
Americanos,'  followed  by  a  burst  of  cheering,  but  there  was  no  general 
expression  of  public  rejoicing.  Major-General  Lee,  however,  who  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  column  on  a  gray  charger,  received  a  personal  ova- 
tion along  nearly  the  entire  route.  Every  man  in  the  last  company  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-First  Indiana  Infantry  as  be  entered 
Central  Park  drew  from  under  his  uniform  a  small  Cuban  flag  and 
waved  it  before  the  assemblage.  General  Lee  immediately  sent  the 
inspector-general,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  to  order  the 
Indianiins  to  put  away  the  flags,  which  they  did.  It  is  reported  that 
the  entire  company  is  under  arrest." 

However,  the  day  passed  without  serious  trouble,  and  the 
American  officials  could  not  but  feel  relieved.  The  first 
days  of  American  occupancy  had  not  been  re-assuring  It 
may  not  be  uninstructive  to  the  good  people  who  think  the 
Cubans  are  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world  for  us  to  quote 
from  the  press  dispatches  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  year. 
We  begin  with  a  dispatch  dated  December  7th  from  San- 
tiago, where  the  death  of  General  Maceo  was  being  com- 
memorated : 

"Three  horsemen,  led  by  a  white  man  wearing  the  insignia  of  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Cuban  army,  rode  to  the  entrance  of  the  Circulo  Espaiiol 
and  into  the  reception-room,  where  they  smashed  two  chandeliers  and 
some  furniture  with  their  machetes.  The  leader  waved  bis  machete  over 
his  head,  and  shouted  in  Spanish  :  'lam  Juan  Castillo,  a  captain  of 
infantry  in  the  army  of  liberation  of  Cuba.  I  did  this  act  on  account  of 
my  manhood.'  Then,  with  bis  three  companions,  be  galloped  down 
the  street,  followed  by  a  cheering  crowd." 

The  extremists  of  the  Cuban  Republican  party  seemed 
anxious  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  outrage  : 

"  El  Porvenir,  the  organ  of  this  faction,  claims  that  the  act  of  Cas- 
tillo '  represents  the  feeling  of  a  long- outraged,  but  now  sovereign 
people."  It  says  that '  the  holy  wrath  of  the  people  can  not  be  tampered 
with,"  and  declares  that  the  privilege  of  destroying  what  one  does  not 
approve  of  is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  popular  sovereignty." 

The  dispatches  of  December  9th  from  Santiago  say  : 

' '  Colonel  Francisco  Valiente,  who  was  recently  appointed  chief  of 
the  rural  mounted  police,  says  that  some  of  those  he  will  recommend 
for  appointment  as  rural  police  are  men  who  have  been  committing 
robberies  in  San  Luis  and  Guantanamo.  He  advances  the  proposi- 
tion that  they  are  good  men  who  have  been  driven  by  hunger  to  steal. 
The  Cuban  newspapers  this  afternoon  say  that  the  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  offer  the  services  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Band  for  the  Maceo 
commemoration  was  an  act  of  conspicuous  discourtesy  to  the  Cuban 
people." 

On  December  nth  the  Cubans  in  Havana  heard  of  Gen- 
eral Garcia's  death  : 

"  During  a  riot  following  an  attempt  to  close  the  Tacon  Theatre  bere 
on  account  of  the  death  of  General  Calixto  Garcia,  three  Cubans  were 
killed,  one  Spanish  officer  badly  wounded,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  other 
Cubans  and  Spaniards  slightly  hurt.  After  the  news  of  General  Garcia"  s 
death  spread  through  Havana  early  in  the  evening  the  Cubans  wished 
to  have  all  the  places  of  amusement  closed.  They  succeeded  in  closing 
two  places  frequented  by  Cubans,  but  the  management  of  the  Tacon 
Theatre,  where  there  were  many  Spanish  officers  among  the  audience, 
refused  to  close  the  house." 

On  December  17th  the  dispatches  say : 

"Cuban  soldiers  fired  on  the  American  troops  at  Marianao  camp 
this  morning.  ...  In  a  conflict  between  Cubans  and  Spaniards  at 
Esquina  Tejas  to-day  one  Cuban  civilian  was  killed  and  one  Cuban 
and  one  Spaniard  and  one  American  sergeant  were  wounded." 

The  suburb  of  Cerro  was  evacuated  by  the  Spanish  on  the 
same  date,  and  the  Cubans  left  in  control : 

"Crowds  rushed  through  the  streets  shouting  'Viva  Cuba  Libre.' 
A  crowd  of  Cubans  of  the  lower  class  on  the  Calzada  del  Cerro  stopped 
the  street-cars  and  compglled  passengers  to  shout  '  Viva  Cuba  Libre.' 
Jose"  Gancedo,  and  his  brother,  Teodoro  Huertis,  who  were  in  the  cars, 
were  wounded  with  knives.  Gancedo  died  to-day  and  Huertis  will 
probably  die.  Later  the  crowd  met  some  engineers  at  the  Esquina  de 
Tejas  and  fired  upon  them,  seriously  wounding  one.  The  engineers  re- 
turned the  fire,  wounding  two  men." 

Then  the  Americans  occupied  the  place,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 24th  we  hear  : 

"  The  United  States  sentries  stationed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Cerro 
suburb  vere  fired  at  from  the  hedges  five  or  six  times  last  night." 

The  dispatches  of  Christmas  Day,  December  25th,  tell  of 
3  CnV1  n  Christmas  Eve  celebration  : 


"  It  is  learned  that  two  men  of  the  Ceuta  Battalion  were  killed  in  the 
affray  in  Zulueta  Street  last  night.  Each  of  the  men  was  stabbed  four 
times.  The  fighting  lasted  for  an  hour.  ...  A  number  of  negroes  in 
a  house  on  Montserrat  Street,  who  were  celebrating  Christmas  Eve, 
shouted  '  Viva  Cuba  Libre  1'  as  a  number  of  Spaniards  were  passing. 
This  precipitated  a  general  fight,  during  which  the  two  Spanish  soldiers 
were  stabbed  by  some  one  in  the  crowd.  .  .  .  Last  night  there  was 
some  disturbance  in  Montserrat  Place.  A  shot  was  fired  about  mid- 
night from  a  roof  at  a  group  of  people  below,  and  many  shots  were  re- 
turned at  the  figures  vaguely  seen  on  the  roof.  An  unidentified  man 
was  killed  and  three  were  wounded  in  other  affrays." 

On  December  26th  the  Cubans  could  not  shoot  straight : 

"In  the  firing  which  occurred  before  the  troops  arrived,  an  eight-year- 
old  Cuban  child  was  killed." 

At  Havana  on  the  same  date,  December  26th : 
"  A  grocery- keeper  on  Oquendo  Street  refused  to  put  out  the  Cuban 
colors,  and  was  almost  beaten  to  death  with  sticks.  .  .  .  Francisco 
Luinteso,  a  Spanish  volunteer,  patrolliDg  the  street  near  the  Prado,  was 
fired  at  from  a  housetop  and  killed.  ...  A  Cuban  was  killed  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Half  a  dozen  Cubans  and  Spaniards  were  shot  or 
stabbed  in  affrays  about  the  city.  .  .  .  There  was  a  fight  between 
Cubans  and  Spaniards  in  front  of  the  United  States  Club  at  midnight. 
Several  of  the  participants  were  badly  cut  with  machetes.  .  .  .  Fran- 
cisco Quintero,  a  Spanish  guerrilla,  while  walking  along  Genios  Street 
to-day,  was  fired  at  from  the  roof  of  a  house  and  seriously  wounded. 
...  A  party  of  colored  Cubans  this  morning  entered  the  wholesale 
grocery  establishment  at  113  San  Jose"  Street,  owned  by  the  Spanish 
firm  of  Mestro  &  Mata,  and  ordered  Sefior  Mestro  to  kiss  the  Cuban 
flag  and  to  cry  "Viva  Cuba  Libre.'  He  refused  to  obey,  whereupon 
one  of  the  Cubans  cut  his  head  badly  with  a  machete.  .  .  .  To-dav  a 
Cuban  mob  threatened  to  attack  the  residence  of  Marquis  de  Montero. 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  autonomist  cabinet  and  a  member  of 
the  Spanish  evacuation  commission.  .  .  .  Some  disturbances  have 
occurred  in  San  Lazare  Street,  and  a  Spanish  store  there  has  been 
sacked  by  the  Cubans." 

On  December  27th  the  Havana  press  dispatches  state  : 

' '  A  crowd  of  negroes  entered  a  Spanish  cafi  on  the  Calle1  Villegas, 
corner  of  Bomba  Street,  late  this  evening  and  ordered  drinks.  They 
refused  to  pay  for  these,  and  in  the  dispute  which  followed  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  cafe"  and  his  assistants  were  stabbed.  Sergeant  Adams, 
with  fifteen  men  of  Company  M,  of  the  Tenth  Regulars,  hurried  to 
stop  the  row.  They  were  fired  upon  from  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
cafi.  The  regulars  returned  the  fire.  Three  Cubans  were  wounded. .  .  . 
The  whole  population  is  in  a  state  of  unrest — the  Spanish  residents 
fearful,  the  Cubans  eager  to  do  something  to  show  they  have  gained 
their  freedom.  Bands  of  Cubans  freely  enter  the  residences  of 
Spaniards,  call  upon  them  to  hoist  American  and  Cuban  flags  and  to 
shout  'Viva  Cuba  Libre,'  and  terrify  them  with  their  mac/ietes.  A 
dozen  such  cases  were  reported  to  the  American  authorities  to-day. .  .  . 
As  General  Ludlow  was  standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel  In- 
glaterra  at  dusk  to-day,  watching  the  scene  in  the  Plaza,  a  man  waved 
a  Cuban  flag.  Another  cried  out,  '  An  insult  I  an  insult  1 '  whereupon 
the  man  who  was  waving  the  flag  fired  upon  the  objector.  .  .  .  No 
attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  order  against  discharging  fire-crackers, 
while  pistols  are  fired  in  the  streets  almost  continuously.  Three  per- 
sons have  been  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded,  among  the  latter  three 
women  and  two  children.  The  shooting  has  been  for  the  most  part 
indiscriminate.  .  .  .  While  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  were 
passing  through  San  Lazaro  Street  at  five  o'clock  this  evening, 
under  the  escort  of  American  soldiers,  they  were  fired  on  from 
a  house,  and  one  of  their  number  was  killed.  The  Spaniards 
returned  the  fire,  wounding  two  Cubans.  ...  A  cab  -  driver 
was  shot  last  night  for  refusing  to  enter  the  territory  within  Spanish 
jurisdiction  with  Cuban  and  American  flags  on  his  vehicle,  an 
omnibus-driver  and  two  women  were  shot  by  Nanigos  to-day,  and  the 
body  of  a  lieutenant  of  guerillas  has  been  found  near  Seiba  De  Agua, 
this  province.  He  was  taken  from  the  town  by  a  band  of  Cubans  and 
killed.  The  Spanish  alcalde  of  Seiba  De  Agua  has  arrived  here,  and 
his  son  has  advised  him  not  to  return  or  he  will  be  killed.  .  .  .  Several 
guerillas  are  reported  to  have  been  killed  at  Sancti  Spiritus  after  the 
evacuation  of  that  place  by  the  Spaniards  and  before  the  American 
occupation.  .  .  .  The  police  reports  show  that  twelve  more  persons 
have  been  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  are  three  children  and  a 
l^dy,  whose  arm  has  been  amputated.  .  .  .  Yesterday  one  person  was 
killed  and  seventeen  were  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  two  women 
and  three  children.  To-day,  and  up  to  six  o'clock  this  evening,  two 
persons  have  been  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  A  majority  of  the 
casualties  were  due  to  the  wild  shooting  of  revolvers  and  rifles  by  the 
Cubans.  ...  A  Spanish  shop-keeper  on  Galiano  Street  who  refused  to 
display  either  the  Cuban  or  the  American  flag  was  attacked  by  a  mob. 
He  had  a  rifle,  with  which  he  defended  himself  until  he  fell  desperately 
wounded.  He  wounded  five  of  his  assailants.  A  man  in  the  employ  of 
the  shop-keeper  was  also  wounded  by  the  mob.  American  troops  were 
called  on  to  restore  order.  ...  As  the  night  advanced  the  situation  be- 
came worse.  At  seven  o'clock  a  large  number  of  Nanigos  who  were 
passing  Bomba  Street  were  stopped  by  a  guard  of  five  American 
soldiers.  They  refused  to  disperse  when  ordered  to  do  so,  but  instead 
fired  on  the  guards.  The  latter  returned  the  fire,  and  the  negroes  were 
put  to  rout,  leaving  behind  two  of  their  number  killed  and  seven 
wounded.     Two  Americans  and  a  Spaniard  were  wounded." 

On  December  28th  it  is  stated  : 

"  A  number  of  Cubans  belonging  to  the  forces  of  General  Mayia 
Rodriguez  came  into  the  city  last  night  as  volunteers  for  the  municipal 
police.  General  Rodriguez,  however,  insisted  that  they  should  be 
recognized  as  part  of  the  Cuban  army.  To  this  demand  General  Lud- 
low gave  an  emphatic  refusal,  and  then  referred  the  matter  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  An  answer  was  received  this  morning  approv- 
ing his  conduct.  General  Rodriguez  thereupon  ordered  bis  men  to 
withdraw  from  the  city.  .  .  .  Inspector  Pereda,  of  the  Spanish  police, 
applied  to  General  Ludlow  to-day  for  protection.  A  mob  attacked  bis 
house  and  attempted  to  lynch  him.  .  .  .  This  afternoon,  a  Spaniard 
named  Fernandez,  a  member  of  the  municipal  police,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  Cubans  in  Bombay  Street.  Cuban  and 
American  flags  were  waved  in  his  face,  his  rifle  was  twisted  out 
of  his  hands,  and  half  a  hundred  men  yelled  to  him  :  '  Shout  Viva 
Cuba  Libre  or  die ! '  Fernandez  threw  up  bis  arms  as  if  to  assent, 
and  then,  when  the  mob  had  quieted  down  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
he  cried,  in  clear  tones:  'Viva  Espana!'  Three  knives  were  thrust 
into  him,  and  to-night  he  is  dying.  .  .  .  To-day  a  fight  was  started  by 
some  Cubans  carrying  American  and  Cuban  flags,  who  declared  that 
they  had  been  insulted  by  Spanish  marines.  A  Cuban  drew  a  pistol, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  defend  the  American  flag,  fired.  Other 
shots  followed.  According  to  unofficial  report,  a  Spanish  soldier  of  the 
Calarava  Battalion  was  killed,  a  Spanish  marine  fatally  wounded,  and 
at  least  one  other,  if  not  several,  hurt.  .  .  .  Last  night  was  one  of  alarm. 
The  insurgents  would  ride  into  a  half-frenzied  crowd  of  paraders,  and, 
after  leading  the  shouting  for  a  few  moments,  would  disperse  the  crowd. 
Only  a  few  riots  occurred  this  afternoon." 

General  Brooke,  in  view  of  the  disorders,  denied  the 
armed  insurgents  permission  to  enter  Havana.  The  dis- 
patches of  December  28th  consequently  say  : 

' '  The  Cubans  are  greatly  excited.  To-night  they  stood  on  every  cor- 
ner of  the  city,  discussing  the  situation  in  a  half-frenzied  manner.  .  .  . 
The  Cubans  declare  that  they  will  stay  in  their  houses,  that  the  day  of 
rejoicing  over  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  be  turned  into  a 
day  of  gloom,  and  that  the  city  shall  have  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
mourning." 

The  Cuban  patriot,  however,  is  entirely  willing  to  accept 
American  rations.     A  dispatch  from  Santiago  says  : 

"  From  the  very  beginning  fraud  was  practiced,  both  by  the  doctors 
and  the  '  starving  Cubans.'  Several  doctors  were  caught  giving  tickets 
to  unworthy  persons,  and  one  physician  was  discovered  selling  them 
with  astonishing  boldness.  General  Wood  secured  absolute  proof  that 
one  of  the  best  families  in  town — the  family  of  a  prominent  sugar- 
planter  —  had  been  living  for  weeks  off  rations  secured  by  their 
servants." 

General  Wood  has  perfected  a  system  whereby  loafers 
and  ladies  in  laces  no  longer  receive  government  rations. 


RIOTOUS    MEXICANS. 

A    Noisy    Mob    at    a    Naucalpam     Bull- Fight  —  Sickening    Scenes 

Awake    Enthusiasm,    but    a    Peaceful    Bull 

Precipitates  Disorder. 

Of  a  verity,  "pride  goeth  before  a  fall"  And  never 
more  vividly  was  this  brought  to  my  mind  than  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Naucalpam  bull-fight  last  Sunday,  just  three 
hours  after  I  had  loudly  and  emphatically  assured  some 
"white"  friends  from  the  States  that  riots  were  unknown 
things  in  Mexico.  Last  Sunday  a  special  bull-fight  was  on 
the  tapis,  and  the  visiting  Americans  were  eager  to  "join 
the  dance."  Fired  by  my  enthusiasm  and  positive  state- 
ments that  the  Mexican  public  were  as  law-abiding  as  the 
gente  of  the  United  States  of  America,  my  tourist  friends 
boldly  bought  box  and  railway  tickets  and  opera-glasses, 
and  we  all  pricked  forth  to  view  the  corrida,  de  toros. 

The  ring  was  crowded  when  we  got  there.  The  sunny 
side  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  manta-clad  peons  of  all 
sizes,  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  most  of  them  three  parts 
drunk  on  pulque,  and  all  shouting,  hooting,  and  stamping, 
for  they  were  eager  for  the  fray.  On  the  shady  side  there 
were  many  foreigners,  mostly  Americans,  the  men  taking 
things  quietly  and  the  women  giggling  and  declaring  that 
they  just  knew  they  couldn't  stand  seeing  the  poor  bull 
killed. 

The  bulls  were  wretched,  there  being  only  one  fighter 
among  the  lot — the  first  one.  But  as  far  as  this  one  was 
concerned  there  was  not  anything  really  gory  or  disagree- 
able, and  my  friends  were  greatly  interested  and  even 
amused.  But  when  the  second  bull  came  in,  "  Linden  saw 
another  sight,"  and  even  hard  old  bull-fight  goers  had  to  sit 
down  and  cover  their  eyes.  Two  picadores  attempted  to 
goad  the  bull,  but  their  efforts  were  useless,  and  finally  the 
brute  got  his  horns  fixed  in  one  of  the  horses  and  worried  him 
just  as  a  terrier  would  a  rat,  the  streaming  blood  affording  a 
sickening  sight.  Needless  to  say,  the  peons  of  the  sunny 
side  were  delighted,  and  loudly  shrieked  applause.  This 
was  what  they  called  a  fight — something  exciting,  you  know. 
And  had  such  thrilling  sights  continued,  doubtless  there 
would  have  been  no  riot  and  no  throwing  of  benches.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  next  bull  was  a  poor  fighter,  and  the  work 
of  the  banderilleros  was  wretched.  This  excited  the  gente 
of  the  sol,  and  precipitated  the  row. 

The  bull  refusing  to  fight,  the  judge  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  ordered  that  the  banderillas  de  fuego  (banderillas  fin- 
ished off  with  fire-works)  be  brought  forth.  One  of  these 
was  stuck  into  the  bull's  shoulder  for  an  inch,  and  you  could 
see  the  smoke  curling  out  as  the  fire-cracker  exploded  and 
burned  the  brute,  which  pranced,  and  roared,  and  glared 
about,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  peons,  who  clapped  and 
applauded.  But  these  banderillas  de  fuego  are  new-fangled 
things,  and  the  cuadrilla  either  did  not  know  how  to  handle 
them  or  were  afraid  of  the  explosion  occurring  before  the 
barb  was  placed  in  the  bull,  and  the  ground  was  almost  cov- 
ered with  the  misplaced,  popping,  exploding  things.  What- 
ever else  the  Mexican  bull-fighters  may  know,  they  certainly 
are  not  up  in  the  use  of  banderillas  de  fuego.  This  the 
populace  soon  began  to  realize,  and  as  nine- tenths  of  the 
peons  present  had  most  likely  been  saving  and  stealing  for 
days  and  days  to  get  the  money  for  a  sunny-side  ticket,  their 
temper  was  not  good  when  they  found  they  had  been 
cheated.  They  began  to  swear  and  scream  out  insults  on 
the  bull-fighters,  and  the  flow  of  language  waxed  stronger 
and  stronger,  until  finally  the  din  was  ear-splitting. 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment,  and,  while  the  Americans 
were  wondering  why  the  peons  were  excited,  some  one 
started  the  ball  rolling  by  flinging  a  stick  into  the  ring. 
That  was  all  I  remember  seeing  distinctly.  After  that  you 
could  see  only  a  vague,  confused,  wriggling  mass  of 
Indians,  and  a  downpour  of  missiles  and  broken  wooden 
benches  upon  the  astonished  bull  and  the  panic-stricken 
bull-fighters.  As  soon  as  the  riot  was  in  full  swing,  the 
rurales  (mounted  police)  rushed  in  and  grappled  with  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  ;  and  as  the  pelado,  when  he  has 
the  spirit  of  fight — and  pulque — fully  aroused  in  him,  can 
do  some  little  execution,  the  small  force  of  rurales  had 
their  work  cut  out  in  trying  to  quiet  the  rioters. 

The  finishing  touch  was  given  when  one  of  the  peace- 
makers, in  a  moment  of  aberration,  pointed  his  rifle  at  the 
crowd  and  fired  it  off.  He  could  not  have  done  a  better 
thing,  for  it  stopped  the  rioting  like  magic,  and  the  attention 
of  all  was  immediately  turned  toward  him.  In  the  endeavor 
of  the  rioters  to  get  at  him,-  other  matters  were  forgotten, 
and  the  cuadrilla  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  hustle 
the  peaceful  bull  out  of  the  ring  and  otherwise  patch  up 
matters  so  as  to  set  the  fight  going  again.  Meanwhile,  in 
spite  of  the  rurales'  efforts  to  save  the  man  of  the  rifle  from 
violence,  the  latter  had  a  most  terrible  five  minutes  or  more 
of  it,  and  was  pulled  at,  and  jerked,  and  kicked,  until  he 
finally  got  out  of  the  ring  more  dead  than  alive. 

As  soon  as  things  quieted  down  a  bit,  our  party  left  hur- 
riedly and  without  dignity,  badly  shaken  and  exceedingly 
overcome  by  tnal  de  mer.  Extranjero. 

Mexico,  December  22,  1808. 


The  ravages  of  the  grip  among  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  may  compel  an  extra  session,  as  an 
epidemic  of  illness  has  prevented  the  usual  recess  work  by 
the  big  committees.  Three  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriation  Committee — Chairman  Allison,  Senator 
Cockrell,  and  Senator  Sewell — have  been  sufferers  for  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks. 


The  cruiser  New  York,  flag-ship  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  was  the  first  ship  since  the  war  to  come  into 
New  York  harbor  with  her  hull  painted  white.  She  came 
direct  from  Havana,  and  bore  the  pennant  of  Rear-Admiral 
W.  T.  Sampson. 


January  9,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    WOMAN'S    FAIR    FAME. 


New  York  Stirred  by  the  Introduction  of  Georgia  Cayvan's  Name 

in  the  Teall  Divorce  Trial— A  Valet's  Testimony— Women 

Flocking  to  the  Actress's  Support. 


A  great  pother  has  been  raised  in  the  press  over  the 
mention  of  Georgia  Cayvan's  name  in  the  Teall  divorce 
suit  The  case  has  come  up  in  a  Providence  court,  where 
Mrs.  Teall,  the  plaintiff,  had  acquired  a  legal  residence  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  lax  divorce  laws  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  but  in  her  complaint  she  has  alleged  not 
only  non-support  but  also  the  one  ground  on  which  the  New 
York  statutes  will  permit  a  divorce  to  be  granted,  and  in  the 
testimony  of  one  witness  for  the  plaintiff  the  relations  of 
Mr.  Teall  with  the  fair  actress  are  set  forth  in  an  unpleasant 
light. 

The  Tealls  were  married  in  this  city  some  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  have  a  daughter  now  nine  years  of  age.  How 
long  ago  they  agreed  to  disagree  I  do  not  know,  but  as 
much  as  two  years  ago  they  had  negotiations  through  their 
attorneys,,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  legal  separation  with  as 
little  publicity  as  possible,  A  satisfactory  plan  was  finally 
settled  upon,  according  to  Teall' s  story,  and  Mrs.  Teall 
went  to  Rhode  Island  to  secure  legal  residence  there  and 
bring  the  suit  on  the  grounds  of  incompatibility  and  non- 
support,  he  to  make  no  contest.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Teall' s  surprise  and  indignation  were  naturally  great 
when  he  learned  that  infraction  of  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment was  also  charged  against  him,  and  that  the  names  of 
several  women  had  been  coupled  with  his  in  a  way  that  was 
invidious,  to  say  the  least. 

Miss  Cayvan's  name  was  introduced  in  the  testimony  of 
one  Thomas  Jackson,  a  negro  who  had  served  Teall  as 
office-boy  and  later  as  valet.  This  sable  gentleman's  gen- 
tleman not  only  looked  after  his  master's  attire  but  also 
combined  with  his  valeting  duties  the  functions  of  Mercury 
and  Jehu,  bearing  many  notes  and  messages  from  his  master 
to  various  charmers  and  facilitating  iheir  meeting  by  a 
lavish  manipulation  of  cabs.  Twice  Mr.  Teall  had  taken 
Miss  Cay  van  out  driving  of  a  Sunday.  Once  the  couple 
had  dined  together  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  On  one  occa- 
sion Jackson  had  packed  his  master's  grip  and  Teall  and 
Miss  Cayvan  had  driven  away  from  the  Grand  Central 
depot  in  a  carriage  in  which  Jackson  had  placed  the  bag. 
But  Jackson's  biggest  gun  was  fired  when  he  told  of  going 
to  the  stage-door  to  get  Miss  Cayvan,  then  picking  up  Teall 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  where  Teall  had  a  hamper  of 
luncheon  put  up,  and  driving  the  two  to  Miss  Cayvan's 
rooms  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Third  Street,  where 
Mr.  Teall  took  off  his  coat  and  concocted  a  Welsh  rarebit ! 

This  was  the  substance  of  Jackson's  testimony — nothing 
very  damaging  in  itself,  but  horrible  in  its  innuendo — and 
Miss  Cayvan  was  almost  prostrated  by  the  shock  when  she 
heard  of  it.  All  reporters  she  referred  to  her  lawyer,  and 
he  declared  that  the  testimony  was  so  irresponsible  and 
ridiculous  as  hardly  to  merit  contradiction,  but  that  the 
unfounded  and  unscrupulous  allegation  of  intimacy  was  an 
outrage  for  which  he  had  been  directed  to  take  legal  steps 
to  punish  its  perpetrators.  Teall  points  out  that  nothing  is 
charged,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  so  far  as  Miss  Cayvan 
is  concerned,  except  that  he  took  supper  with  her.  This  he 
cheerfully  acknowledges  he  did,  but  he  adds  that  it  was  in 
the  presence  of  others,  and  that  he  never  was  alone  with  Miss 
Cayvan  in  his  life.  Furthermore,  he  has  secured  an  order 
of  court  for  a  commission  to  take  testimony  in  rebuttal  in 
this  city,  and  he  intends  to  disprove  the  insinuations  made 
against  the  actress.  He  would  have  made  no  actual  defense 
to  the  suit,  he  says,  if  his  wife — or  rather,  Mrs.  Teall' s 
attorneys,  for  he  is  gallant  enough  not  to  impute  to  her  this 
gratuitously  malicious  action — had  not  dragged  the  names  of 
innocent  women  into  the  mire.  As  it  is,  he  will  fight ;  and, 
moreover,  his  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  suit  was  to  be  brought  plainly  expose  an  amount  of  col- 
lusion between  plaintiff  and  defendant  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  any  judge  to  throw  the  case  out  of  court. 

The  matter  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
among  laymen  and  lawyers  there  has  been  general  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  legal  protec- 
tion for  persons  who  are  made  co-respondents  in  divorce 
suits.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  person  so  charged  has 
only  an  action  for  slander  as  a  remedy,  and  that  does  not 
remove  the  testimony  from  the  record  of  the  case.  In 
England,  intervention  is  possible.  Every  person  so  accused 
is  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  has  a  standing  in  court  and  the 
privilege  of  defending  his  or  her  reputation  there.  Some 
such  provision  should  be  made  in  our  State  laws,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  incident  will  arouse  public  opinion  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  effect  the  necessary  change. 

For  the  women  are  up  in  arms  in  Miss  Cayvan's  defense. 
She  is  the  one  to  whom  they  always  point  when  cynics  sneer 
at  the  thought  of  virtue  on  the  stage.  The  breath  of  scan- 
dal has  never  tarnished  her  fair  fame,  and  she  has  worked 
her  way  up  from  the  ranks  until  to-day  she  stands  almost  at 
the  top  of  her  profession.  For  years  she  has  been  one  of 
the  best-paid  actresses  on  the  metropolitan  boards,  and  after 
her  recent  starring  tour  she  has  now  accumulated  a  sufficient 
fortune  to  be  able  to  retire  from  the  stage  aDd  live  in  com- 
fort. She  owns  several  pieces  of  real  estate,  including  the 
home  where  she  resides  with  her  mother  and  sister,  and  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  she  gave  it  out  that  she  would  act  no  more, 
for  the  present,  at  least. 

When  such  a  woman  is  attacked,  all  working  women  feel 
that  her  cause  is  their  own,  and  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
letters  of  sympathy  Miss  Cayvan  has  received  the  formal 
indorsement  of  several  women's  organizations.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Tod  Helmuth,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  got  up  at  the  last  reception  of 
the  Professional  Women's  League  and  proposed  that  resolu- 
tions of  sympathy  and  support  be  offered  Miss  Cayvan,  but 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer,  president  of  the  league,  informed  her 
that  such  resolutions  had  already  been  passed.     Sorosis  has 


passed  similar  resolutions,  and  has  also  sent  a  letter  of 
sympathy  to  Miss  Cayvan.  The  Mary  Arden  Shakespeare 
Club,  a  conservative  organization  of  only  fifteen  members, 
has  taken  similar  action,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  Fortnightly  Shakespeare  Club  will  do  the  same  at  its 
meeting  to-night.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  24,  1S98. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Amazon. 
I  bum  to  tell  my  love  ;  to  f*al|  her  mine  ; 

To  pour  upon  her  heart  the  fiery  tide 
That  fills  my  own  ;  to  open  my  soul's  shrine, 

And  show  her  her  own  image  deified. 
Oh,  you  should  see  her !    She  is,  of  all  queens 

That  drive  their  chariots  over  bleeding  hearts, 
The  loveliest  one !    Not  by  her  sex's  means 

She  won  her  throne.     She  has  no  need  of  arts. 
Bora  to  enslave,  she  conquers  with  a  glance  ; 

All  blandishments  and  subtle  wiles  disdains ; 
A  heretic  to  the  antique  romance, 

To  know  she  is,  is  knowing  that  she  reigns. 
Like  the  phosphoric  trees  in  lorests  dark, 

She  lights  all  hearts,  and  yet  herself  is  cold  ; 
And  woe  to  him  who,  dazzled  by  the  spark. 

Hopes  for  a  heat  her  heart  can  never  hold. 
But  she  is  beautiful !     No  vocal  dream 

Warbled  in  slumber  by  the  nightingale 
Can  match  her  voice's  music.    Sculptors  seem. 

When  most  inspired,  to  copy  her — and  fail ! 
To  gaze  on  her  is  song  unto  the  sight ; 

A  harmony  of  vision,  heaven-sent, 
Where  all  the  tones  of  human  charms  unite, 

And  are  in  one  majestic  woman  blent. 
But  once  I  thought  she  loved  me.     Bitter  hour, 

Whose  mingled  joy  and  torment  haunt  me  still ! 
Her  eyes  look  out  from  every  starry  flower ; 

I  hear  her  mocking  laugh  in  every  rill. 
'Twas  in  the  autumn  woods  we  rode  one  morn 

To  hunt  the  deer,  with  wi!d  and  willing  steeds. 
The  young  wind  gayly  blew  his  mellow  horn. 

And  beat  the  tangled  coverts  of  the  reeds. 
The  golden  elms  tossed  high  their  lucent  leaves, 

While  on  their  giant  boles,  so  rough  in  form. 
The  rugged  bark  stood  out  in  corded  sheaves. 

Like  muscles  swoln  in  wrestling  with  the  storm. 
A  sudden,  wayward  fancy  seized  us  here 

To  pause  and  act  a  leafy  masquerade. 
No  idle  tongues  nor  curious  eyes  were  near. 

And  silent  splendor  filled  the  sunlit  glade. 
So,  gathering  armfuls  of  the  autumn  vines, 

I  wove  their  red  ropes  round  the  passive  girl, 
Looping  the  tendrils  of  the  blushing  vines 

Round  arms,  and  head,  and  each  escaping  curl. 
Then  through  her  horse's  mane  that  blackly  shone 

I  plaited  mosses  long  and  leaden-hued, 
Until  she  seemed  like  some  young  Amazon, 

Chained  by  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood. 
U  mockery  of  conquest !     Hidden  sting  ! 

0  triumph  treacherous  as  the  sleeping  seas  ! 
She  played  the  captive — /,  the  victor-king. 

Threading  triumphal  arches  through  the  trees. 
Sudden,  with  one  wild  burst  of  regal  might, 

She  flung  her  fluttering  fetters  10  the  wind  ; 
She  and  her  steed,  with  bound  of  fierce  delight, 

Dashed  through  the  crashing  boughs  that  dosed  behind- 
And  so  she  vanished.     From  the  distance  dim 

Her  scornful  laughter  floated  to  my  ear  ; 
A  jest  for  her — for  me  a  funeral  hymn, 

Sung  o'er  a  love  that  froze  upon  its  bier. 
How  shall  I  conquer  her  ?    Since  that  cursed  day 

Her  image  stands  between  me  and  the  world  ; 
Around  my  cup  of  life  where  flowers  should  lay,  (sic} 

Forbidding  me,  a  poisoned  snake  is  curled. 
As  heron  chased  by  hawk  I  soar  through  space, 

The  fata]  shafts  of  her  disdain  to  shun, 
And  seek  the  clouds  ;  but  vain  the  dizzy  race — 

1  find  her  still  between  me  and  the  sun. 
O  queen  !  enthroned  upon  an  icy  height, 

What  holocaust  does  thy  proud  heart  desire  ? 
When  will  it  flame  like  beacon  through  the  night 

With  fiery  answer  to  another's  fire  ? 
Ah  !  why  so  cold — so  ever  cold  to  me  ? 

I  chafe — I  chafe  all  day  from  dawn  to  dark, 
As  chafes  the  wave  of  Adria's  glowing  sea 

Against  the  pulseless  marble  of  Saint  Mark. 

— Fiiz-James  O'Brien. 


The  case  of  Harold  Frederic,  whose  death  has  been  at- 
tributed by  an  English  jury  to  neglect  at  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  Scientists,  continues  to  give  occasion  to  religious 
papers  for  severe  reflections  upon  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  this  sect.  The  Congregationalist  treats  of  the 
matter  under  the  heading  "  Criminal  Credulity  and  Ignor- 
ance," and  makes  the  following  quotations  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Mills,  one  of  the  Scientists  examined  in  Mr. 
Frederic's  case  : 

' '  What  was  his  condition  when  you  saw  him  first  ? — We  do  not  take  a 
diagnosis  of  cases. 

' '  Suppose  it  is  a  broken  leg.  Can  not  God  take  care  of  a  broken  teg  ? 
— God  is  infinite  and  all-powerful.    God  is  a  good  surgeon. 

"  You  understand  the  body  (human)  and  its  rules? — I  do  not  study 
the  body.     I  leave  the  power  of  life  in  the  hands  of  God. 

"  Have  you  any  medical  knowledge  or  training? — No  ;  I  know  noth- 
ing about  medicine  and  disease,  and  don't  want  to.  I  believe  in  Jesus. 
I  am  a  convert.     Disease  is  mental  and  so  must  the  remedy  be. 

"  Is  it  imagination  ? — There  is  no  reality  in  disease,  for  God  only  is 
real. 

' '  Do  you  follow  the  same  treatment  of  prayer  and  exhortation  for 
every  disease? — The  same  in  every  case.  The  whisper  of  truth  in  the 
mortal  mind  will  bring  relief.  Disease  and  death  have  no  foundation 
in  truih. 

"  Why  is  your  cooperation  necessary,  then  ? — They  don't  really  need 
me. 

"Did  deceased  cooperate  with  you? — He  listened  to  me.  I  don't 
know  how  the  treatment  goes  ;  God  knows. 

"  Did  you  think  he  was  in  a  serious  condition  ?— What  does  it  matter 
what  I  thought  ?  I  did  not  think.  I  thought  truth,  and  that  it  is  good 
for  man  to  have  health.  I  do  not  depend  on  the  aid  of  matter.  I 
depend  wholly  on  God. 

"  The  doctors  say  medicine  would  have  saved  his  life. — AU  I  know  is 
that  there  is  no  power  in  matter.     The  knowledge  of  God  heals." 


While  the  ashes  of  Columbus  were  on  their  way  to  Spain 
from  Havana,  some  Cubans  with  a  sense  of  humor  were 
prowliog  one  night  about  the  statue  of  Isabel  la  Catolica,  in 
Havana's  Central  Park.  On  the  following  morning  the 
6gure  was  found  holding  a  valise  in  one  hand  and  a 
steamer-rug  in  the  other,  and  bearing  a  placard  with  the 
words  "  Bon  voyage  "  inscribed  on  it. 


The  house   in  Edinburgh  in  which  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son was  born  is  for  sale. 


The  latest  sensation  of  Paris  is  a  young  Swiss  giant, 
Constantin  by  name,  who  is  amusing  the  audiences  at  the 
Folies  Bergeres.  He  is  over  eight  feet  tall,  and  so  weak  in 
the  knees  that  he  can  scarcely  walk. 

The  largest  private  library  in  the  United  States  is  said  to 
belong  to  Colonel  Reuben  T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
which  contains  over  fifty  thousand  volumes,  collected  during 
sixty  years.  Books  on  the  history  of  the  West  predominate, 
and  among  them  Colonel  Roosevelt  worked  while  preparing 
his  "  Winning  of  the  West." 

One  of  the  heroes  of  the  late  war,  concerning  whom  little 
has  been  heard,  is  Ensign  H.  H.  Ward,  of  California,  who 
is  now  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Posing  as  an  Englishman  he  visited  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  Porto 
Rico,  and  other  places,  from  which  he  sent  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  Navy  Department. 

Professor  Lombroso's  daughter  Paola  has  been  sentenced 
in  the  criminal  court  of  Turin  to  twenty-two  days'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  sixty-two  lire.  Her  crime  was  publish- 
ing an  article  in  a  socialistic  paper,  in  which  she  described 
the  misery  she  herself  had  seen  among  the  poor  people  and 
declared  that  the  social  system  which  made  such  evil  condi- 
tions should  be  overthrown. 

Lord  Kitchener  persistently  refuses  to  write  a  history  of 
his  Sudan  campaign.  "  Let  us  have  one  general  who  has 
not  written  a  book,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said.  An  En- 
glish writer  says  of  him  :  "  His  precision  is  inhumanly  un- 
erring. He  is  more  like  a  machine  than  a  man.  You  feel 
that  he  ought  to  be  patented  and  shown  with  pride  at  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition  :  '  British  Empire.  Exhibit 
No.  1  :  Hors  eoncours — the  Sudan  machine.'  " 

The  new  military  and  civil  governor  of  Havana,  Major- 
General  Ludlow,  was  known  as  an  auihoriiy  on  municipal 
sanitation  and  engineering  long  before  he  fought  so  bravely 
at  Santiago.  Some  years  ago  he  was  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Works  ;  afterward  he  was  the 
engineeer  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  is 
thoroughly  qualified  by  professional  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence lor  his  work  in  Havana.  His  dislike  for  spoilsmen 
and  jobbers  in  politics  points  to  a  clean  and  independent 
administration  of  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

The  presents  that  Abdul  Hamid  made  to  the  German 
emperor  and  empress  were  sent  by  sea  to  Hamburg,  and 
occupied  the  whole  of  a  railway  compartment  in  the  train  to 
Potsdam,  were  they  arrived  some  weeks  ago.  Among 
them  were  embroideries,  the  richest  Turkey  carpets,  wonder- 
ful silken  stuffs  and  brocades  from  the  imperial  factory  at 
Heieke,  pictures,  jewels,  and  objets  dlart.  AmoDg  other 
things  were  two  cedars  of  Lebanon,  a  small  coffee-tree  that 
the  emperor  had  admired  very  much  in  the  Sultan's  garden 
at  Constantinople,  and  seventy  fowls  of  the  rarest  kinds  for 
the  empress's  poultry-yard. 

In  Australia  a  motion  for  a  parliamentary  committee  to 
examine  "  Cress  well,"  the  new  Tichborne  claimant,  has 
been  lost  by  one  vote.  Cresswell  has  been  an  inmate  of 
the  Parramatta  lunatic  asylum  for  many  years,  and  recently 
yielded  to  the  appeals  of  his  friends  and  pronounced  himself 
to  be  the  real  Sir  Roger.  One  strange  feature  of  the  case  is 
this  :  The  Cresswell  estate,  to  which  it  is  practically  ad- 
mitted the  man  is  entitled,  adjoins  the  Tichborne  estate,  and 
the  Parramatta  authorities  have  announced  their  intention  of 
descending  upon  it  to  recoup  themselves  for  keeping  the  ex- 
lunatic  during  all  the  years  he  has  been  in  their  asylum. 

Muzaffer-ed-Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  celebrated  the  forty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  his  birth  on  October  31st,  making 
him  forty-five  and  one-half  years  of  age  by  our  reckoning. 
His  second  son,  Prince  Shoaa-u-Saltanah  Malik  Mansur 
Mirza  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  sake  of  his  health. 
At  the  age  of  eight  the  prince  entered  the  army,  and  in  due 
course  he  passed  through  the  grades  of  lieutenant,  captaiD, 
major,  and  colonel,  which  rank  he  now  holds.  He  is  also 
an  adjutant  to  his  imperial  father.  The  prince  has  many 
accomplishments  :  he  speaks  French  fluently,  and  plays  the 
piano  and  violin  admirably.  His  special  hobby  is  photog- 
raphy. 

Princess  Louise  of  Coburg,  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  is  confined  in  a  private  asylum  in  Austria.  The 
princess,  who  was  married  to  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Golha,  eloped  with  Lieutenant  Mattacbich-Keglevitch  in  the 
latter  part  of  January  last.  The  prince,  later,  fought  a  duel 
with  the  lieutenant  with  pistols,  and  then  with  swords,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm.  He  subsequently 
took  steps  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  princess.  The  mind 
of  the  princess  is  steadily  giving  way,  her  memory  is  com- 
pletely gone,  and  there  is  now  little  hope  of  her  ever  regain- 
ing her  once  bright  intellect.  She  never  asks  for  any  news 
of  her  parents  or  relatives,  and  passes  the  time  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  her  apartment  and  in  cutting  out  paper  pat- 
terns. 

Rear-Admiral  Francis  M.  Bunce,  who  was  retired  from 
active  service  on  December  25th  on  account  of  his  having 
reached  the  age  limit,  is  one  of  the  veteran  naval  officers 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
born  on  Christmas  Day,  1836.  His  first  appointment  as 
midshipman  was  made  in  1852,  and  by  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the'Civil  War  he  had  received  bis  com- 
mission as  lieutenant,  and  in  1S63  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-commander.  One  of  his  notable  deeds  was  the 
taking  of  the  monitor  Monadnock  from  Philadelphia  to 
San  Francisco,  the  first  extended  sea  voyage  ever  made 
by  a  monitor.  He  became  commodore  in  1895  and 
admiral  early  last  year.  Admiral  Bunce's  retirement  leaves 
Admiral  Dewey  the  senior  officer  of  the  navy.  He 
will  continue  to  hold  that  distinction  until  December  26, 
1899,  when  he  will  go  upon  the  retired  list  unless  Congress 
excepts  him  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  9,  1899. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Mr.  Hemment's  War  Photographs. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  war  articles  in  the 
illustrated  journals,  as  they  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  will  remember  the  series  of  notable  photographs 
taken  by  John  C.  Hemment  in  Cuba  duriDg  the  late 
campaign.  Mr.  Hemment  is  the  photographer  who 
was  with  Mr.  Hearst  on  his  yacht,  the  Sylvia,  when 
Cervera's  fleet  was  destroyed.  Being  on  the  spot,  he 
was  enabled  to  get  magnificent  views  of  the  burning 
vessels,  and  of  some  of  the  American  vessels  immedi- 
ately after  the  engagement.  Unfortunately  he  was 
not  near  enough  to  take  views  of  the  engagement 
itself.  The  photographs  he  took  were  published  in 
almost  every  illustrated  paper  in  the  world.  These 
views,  together  with  about  a  hundred  others,  com- 
prising pictures  taken  during  the  entire  war,  Mr. 
Hemment  has  had  published  in  book-form.  To  go 
with  them,  he  has  written  an  account  of  bis  personal 
experiences  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Hemment  is  a  better  photographer  than  he  is 
writer,  and  his  book,  "  Cannon  and  Camera,"  will  be 
desired  solely  for  the  unique  pictorial  record  it  con- 
tains of  the  Cuban  campaign.  His  narrative  is 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  certain  men  and  against 
others  ;  and  is  too  largely  concerned  with  telling 
how  things  ought  to  be  done,  instead  of  how  they 
were  done,  10  be  of  much  value.  His  camera,  how- 
ever, was  not  prejudiced;  and  the  story  it  tells  of 
how  things  were  done  at  El  Caney,  San  Juan,  and 
Santiago  will  never  lose  its  interest.  Mr.  Hemment's 
camera  already  is  a  part  of  history. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $2.00. 

An  Englishman's  Adventures  in  Egypt. 

"At  Aboukir  and  Acre:  A  Story  of  Napoleon's 
Invasion  of  Egypt,"  by  G.  A.  Henty,  is  a  tale  of 
adventure  based  upon  historical  occurrences.  A 
young  Englishman,  Edgar  Blagrove,  is  accidentally 
left  behind  upon  the  flight  of  the  English  from  Alex- 
andria, when  Napoleon  appears  before  the  city,  and 
takes  to  the  desert,  where  he  has  friends  among  the 
Arabs.  He  witnesses  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  by  Nelson,  and  the  various  land  engagements 
between,  the  French  and  the  Mamelukes  at  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  and  the  Pyramids.  He  is  a  partici- 
pant in  the  revolt  at  Cairo,  but  escapes  death  through 
disguising  himself.  Incidentally  he  saves  his  Arab 
friends  from  death.  He  ships  for  England  finally, 
falls  in  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  is  made  an  interpreter 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  languages,  and  partici- 
pates at  the  defense  of  Acre.  He  has  new  experi- 
ences against  pirates,  is  in  at  the  Battle  of  Alexandria, 
and  in  the  end  is  promoted  to  be  British  vice-consul 
at  that  port.  The  book  contains  graphic  descriptions 
of  Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


"The  Newcomes." 
The  eighth  volume  of  the  new  "  Biographical 
Edition"  of  Thackeray's  works  is  devoted  to  "The 
Newcomes."  As  the  edition  progresses  the  intro 
ductory  matter  contributed  by  Mrs.  Ritchie  increases 
in  Interest.  "The  Newcomes"  was  written  in  the 
interval  between  Thackeray's  first  and  second  visit  to 
America,  1853-55.  It  had  been  in  his  mind  for  a 
long  time.  He  himself  tells  us  that  "the story  was 
actually  revealed  to  him "  in  a  little  wood  near 
Berne ;  but  it  was  not  completed  until  Thackeray 
and  his  daughter  (who  took  the  dictation)  had  spent 
months  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in  London,  and 
in  Paris,  and  a  winter  in  Rome,  upon  it.  Thackeray 
drew  somewhat  upon  his  own  family  history  in  writ- 
ing the  novel ;  it  has  always  been  an  understood 
thing  that  his  step-father  had  many  of  Colonel  New- 
come's  characteristics,  and  there  were  others  in  the 
family  who  resembled  the  good  colonel ;  also,  many 
circumstances  in  the  author's  own  early  life  resembled 
those  of  Clive.  Like  Clive,  the  young  Thackeray 
was  fond  of  drawing,  and  his  sketches  were  de- 
scribed by  his  mother  as  "  wonderful."  We  are 
told  that  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones,  who  was  still  an 
under-graduate  at  Oxford  in  1856,  wrote  an  essay  on 
"The  Newcomes"  for  the  first  number  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine, 

Published    by    Harper  &   Brothers,   New  York  ; 
price,  Si  75- 

Bound  Volumes  of  Scribner's. 
Volumes  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  of  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  comprising  the  numbers  from  Janu- 
ary to  December,  1898,  have  been  issued.  They 
contain  an  instructive,  practical,  and  entertaining 
list  of  articles,  prominent  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned "The  Story  of  the  Revolution,"  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with  illustrations  by  well- 
known  artists,  and  "The  Workers — The  West,"  in 
which  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  has  contributed  highly  in- 
teresting chapters  under  the  headings  "  In  the  Army 
of  the  Unemployed"  and  "A  Factory  Hand"  in 
volume  twenty  -  three,  and  "Among  the  Revolu- 
tionaries," "A  Road  Builder  on  the  World's  Fair 
Grounds,"  "  From  Chicago  to  Denver,"  and  "  From 
Denver  to  the  Pacific "  in  volume  twenty  -  four. 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,"U.  S.  N.,  writes  of  "The 
Naval  Campaign  of  T776  on  Lake  Champlain,"  and 
Helen  Watterson  Moody  has  continued  in  the  early 
numbers  her  papers  on  "The  Unquiet  Sex." 
Especially  strilmg  is  the  series  of  articles  on  "The 
Spanish- A me.:can  War,"  running  throughout  the 
twenty-fo'2T|h   volume,  from  the  pens  of  such  well- 


known  writers  as  Richard  Harding  Davis,  John  R. 
Spears,  J.  F.  J.  Archibald,  and  others. 

Fiction  is  represented  both  serially  and  in  short- 
story  form  by  well-known  authors,  the  serials  be- 
ing Richard  Harding  Davis's  "The  King's  Jackal" 
and  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  chronicle  of  reconstruc- 
tion, "Red  Rock."  The  usual  departments  have 
been  well  handled,  and  music,  art,  literature,  and 
the  drama  have  been  represented  by  able  con- 
tributors. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip- 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  biographical  edition  of  Thackeray 
has  proved  so  great  a  success  that  a  similar  edition  of 
Dickens  is  in  prospect.  Among  the  subsequent  vol- 
umes of  Mrs.  Ritchie's  new  Thackeray  edition  are 
"The  Virginians,"  which  will  be  published  this 
month;  "Philip,  etc.,"  in  February  ;  "Denis  Duval, 
etc.,"  in  March  ;  and  "  Miscellanies,"  in  April. 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell's  new  California  story, 
"A  Drama  in  Sunshine,"  is  being  well  received  in 
London,  where  it  has  just  been  brought  out.  It  will 
not  be  published  in  America  until  spring. 

Lady  Burne-Jones  will,  it  is  said,  write  a  biography 
of  her  late  husband. 

W.  J.  Stillman,  the  representative  of  the  London 
Times  in  Rome  and  the  author  of  several  books,  is 
going  to  write  his  autobiography.  It  will  include  his 
experiences  as  an  art  student,  as  a  participator  in 
European  revolutionary  movements,  as  American 
diplomatic  representative  in  Rome  under  the  Papal 
Government  and  in  Crete  during  the  social  insurrec- 
tion of  1866-68,  and  as  a  correspondent  during  the 
war  of  1876-78  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Archibald  Clavering  Gunter's  latest  novel,  which  is 
entitled  "Jack  Curzon,"  will  be  published  during  this 
month. 

Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley,  so  widely  known 
through  her  excellent  translations  of  Balzac,  is  trans- 
lating several  volumes  in  the  new  edition  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  to  be  issued  soon.  Among  them  are 
"Kings  in  Exile,"  "  Tartaran  on  the  Alps,"  "Port 
Tarascon,"  "Letters  from  My  Mill,"  "The  Ro- 
mance of  Red  Riding  Hood,"  and  others. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean 
on  a  trip  that  will  include  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  and 
a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Jeremiah  Curtin's  new  book,  "Creation  Myths  of 
Primitive  America  in  Relation  to  the  Religious  His- 
tory and  Mental  Development  of  Mankind,"  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

French  sufferers  from  rheumatism  and  gout  have 
established  a  review  in  which  to  discuss  their  ail- 
ments, the  Revue  des  Rheumatisanis.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Francois  Coppee,  Aur61ien  Scholl, 
Armand  Silvestre,  Marcel  Provost,  and  the  caricatur- 
ists Forain  and  Caran  d'Ache. 

Molly  Elliot  Seawell  lodges  the  following  mild 
protest  apropos  of  her  latest  story  : 

"I  wrote  'The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella '  be- 
cause I  bad  a  story  in  my  mind  and  a  publisher  in 
New  York.  It  has  amazr  d  and  annoyed  me  to  find 
critics  on  reputable  newspapers  have  mistaken  it  for 
a  story  for  young  people.  It  was  meant  with  the 
greatest  seriousness,  for  men  and  women,  and  how 
any  one  can  suppose  otherwise  passes  my  knowl- 
edge." 

Robert  Buchanan's  new  novel,  which  will  probably 
be  called  "The  New  Doa  Quixote,"  will  be  pub- 
lished in  London  in  March. 

One  of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  is  the  author  of 
a  book  which  is  soon  to  be  published.  It  bears  the 
somewhat  lengthy  title  of  "  Peppya's  Ghost:  His 
Wanderings  in  Greater  Gotham  and  His  Adventures 
in  the  Spanish  War,  Together  With  His  Minor  Ex- 
ploits on  the  Field  of  Love  and  Fashion,  With  His 
Thoughts  Thereon." 

Two  new  volumes  of  Victor  Hugo's  posthumous 
works  are  about  to  appear.    One  includes  poetry. 

Parisians  were  inclined  to  smile  when  they  learned 
a  year  ago  that  they  were  to  be  asked  to  support  a 
daily  woman's  paper  managed,  written,  and  com- 
posed by  women,  and  intended,  of  course,  to  cham- 
pion woman's  rights.  The  year  has  passed,  and  last 
month  La.  Fronde  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of 
its  highly  successful  existence.  The  organization  of 
La  Fronde  is  the  work  of  Mme.  Marguerite  Durand, 
who  left  the  Comedie-Francaise  to  devote  herself  to 
the  task.  At  the  fete,  which  was  attended  by  many 
of  the  best-known  journalists  of  the  other  sex  in 
Paris,  and  by  a  host  of  celebrities,  artistic,  dramatic, 
and  literary,  this  clever  and  energetic  lady  received  a 
well-deserved  ovation. 

A  new  novel  by  Ernest  Daudet  will  shortly  appear 
as  a  serial  in  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  It  is  to 
be  entitled  "  Les  Victimes  de  Paris."  M.  Daudet  is 
also  preparing  a  work  on  "  L'Ambassade  du  Due 
Decazes  a  Londres."  This  will  begin  in  the  January 
number  of  La  Revue. 

To  gaze  upon  the  pew  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  in  London  has  been 
up  to  this  time  a  privilege  for  which  no  price  was 
demanded.  Now,  however,  it  costs  a  shilling,  and 
from  the  sums  to  be  thus  contributed  by  literary  pil- 
grims it  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the  church  a  stained- 
glass  window  to  the  memory  of  the  sage. 


THE    LION'S    CUB. 


The  whelp  that  nipped  its  mother's  dug  in  turning 

from  her  breast, 
And  smacked  its  lusty  lips  and  built  its  own  lair  in 

the  west, 
Has  stretched   its  limbs  and  looked  about  and 

roared  across  the  sea : 
'  Oh,   mother,  I  did  bite  thee  bard,  but  still  thou 

lovest  me  1 " 

She  lifts  her  head  and  listens,  as  waking  from  a 

dream. 
Her  great  jaw  set,  her  claws  outspread,  her  lion 

eyes  agleara  ; 
The  voice  is  deep  as  thunder  on  the  far  horizon 

rim. 
And  up  the  mother  spoke,  and  said  :     "It  can  be 

none  but  him  t  " 

Cried  England  to  America  :    "  My  ancient  love 

abides, 
And  the  old  Trafalgar  courage  still  upon  the  ocean 

rides." 
America  to  England  spake  :  "  The  God  of  Liberty 
Goes  with  us  marching  up  the  land  and  sailing 

down  the  sea." 

And  the  twain  are  joined  for  hunting,  let  all  the 

packs  beware, 
The  tiger's  kith,  the  panther's  kin,  the  race-hordes 

of  the  bear. 
They  two-step  forth  together,    God's    hand    has 

struck  the  hour. 
All    pathways    lead    to    freedom,    each    footstep 

broadens  power. 
The  world  is  still  in  dull  amaze,  agape  and  dazed 

to  hear ; 
There  is  a  rustling  of  the  thorns,  uneasy  far  and 

near. 
King  leaning  unto  king,  and  on  Oppression's  hate- 
ful lips 
A  pallor  as  the  wind  brings  in  the  booming  of  the 

ships. 
And  who  shall  cower,  who  recoil,  or  choose  the 

craven's  tack, 
And  strain  the  law  (by  heroes  made)  to  hold  his 

country  back  ? 
Ah,  who  ?    Let  children  lisp  his  shame  and  women 

cry  him  down 
What  time  our  glorious  banner  waves  o'er  stormed 

tower  and  down. 

The  star  is  up,  the  star  of  splendor,  never  to  set  or 

wane ; 
The  flag  leads  on,  the  flag  of  glory,  never  to  turn 

again  ; 
And  where  it  goes  we  cheer  and  follow,  no  man  of 

us  will  fail ; 
We  all  are  where  our  armies  camp  and  where  our 

navies  sail. 
World  conquering  mother,  hard  we  bit  in  parting 

from  thy  breast ; 
Yet  still  we  smack  our  lusty  lips  and  love  thy  milk 

the  best ; 
For  the  blood  our  mother  gave  us  is  the  true  im- 
perial strain ; 
She  bore  one  cub,  one  only,  but  it  wears  the  lion's 

mane  I 
— Maurice  Thompson  in  the  Independent. 


It  is  expected  by  the  Dreyfus  press  of  Paris  that 
on  the  day,  now  placed  at  February  1st,  that  the 
Court  of  Cassation  renders  its  verdict  in  the  Dreyfus 
revision  case,  Emile  Zola  will  return  to  Paris.  There 
is  a  movement  among  the  literary  circles  to  make  his 
entry  into  the  city  a  great  event.  The  promoters 
have  no  doubt  that  the  verdict  of  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal  will  be  favorable  to  the  prisoner  of  the 
lie  du  Diable.  It  is  the  intention  of  his  fellow- 
litUrateurs  to  elect  M.  Zola  president  of  the  Literary 
Congress  for  the  Exposition  of  1900.  The  election 
has  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
novelist,  for  his  friends  want  to  elect  him  on  the  ex- 
pected day  of  his  great  triumph.  In  the  exhibitions 
of  1878  and  1889  the  SociefS  des  Gens  de  Lettres 
took  part,  and  Victor  Hugo  and  Jules  Simon  were 
the  respective  presidents  of  the  Literary  Congress. 


The  original  blocks  of  the  wood-cuts  with  which 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  illustrated  a  set  of  scrap- 
books  he  put  together  while  at  a  Swiss  health  resort 
in  1 881  have  been  presented  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  by  the  novelist's  widow. 


If  your  oculist  orders 
glasses,  bring  the  prescrip- 
tion to  us. 

We'll  make  a  pair  that 
he'll  approve  of. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 
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Church 
Debts 

Very  likely  the  Dorcas  Society, 
The  King's  Daughters,  or  the 
Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  want  funds 
to  carry  on  their  work  this 
winter.  Perhaps  you  have  in 
contemplation  a  new  organ  or 
carpet  for  the  Sunday-school, 
or  possibly  the  question  of 
paying  off  the  church  debt  is 
troubling  you.  We  have  a  plan 
for  making  more  people  read 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and 
at  the  same  time  providing 
money  for  any  of  these  ob- 
jects. Write  to  us  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  do  it. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OUR  SOCIETY 

BLUE  BOOK 

The  Fashionable  Prirate 
Address  Directory 

SEASON  OF  1898-1899 

NOW  BEIN6  COMPILED. 


The  Club  Department  Will  Con- 
tain a  Complete  List  of  the 
Leading  Clubs,  Giving  the 
Officers,  Directors,  and  an 
Official  List  of  the  Members, 
With  their  Business  Addresses, 
Embracing  the  Following 
Clubs : 

Pacific-Union,  Bohemian,  University,  Cosmos, 
Merchants,  Burlingame,  Press  Club,  Union  League, 
Art  Association,  Deutscher  Verein,  Country  Club, 
Concordia,  Athenian,  Century,  Forum,  Sorosis, 
Cercle  Francais,  Harvard,  Yale,  San  Francisco 
Verein,  etc.  Owing  to  numerous  changes  caused  by 
removals,  deaths,  marriages,  reception  days,  and 
the  substitution  of  new  numbers  for  old  in  the  resi- 
dence districts,  the  "Blue  Book"  will  assume  an 
importance  never  before  equaled  in  the  history  of  the 
publication.  The  work  will  contain  a  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  Street  Directory,  calling  and  address 
list,  theatre  diagrams,  personnel  of  the  press, 
Ladies'  Shopping  Guide,  a  list  of  the  leading  families 
residing  in  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  San  Rafael, 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  etc.  ;  also  the 
army  and  navy.  The  permanent  guests  of  the  fol- 
lowing hotels  will  be  published  in  the  Hotel  Depart- 
ment : 

California,  Palace,  Occidental,  Colonial,  Granada, 
Pleasanton,  St.  Nicholas,  Berkshire,  Wenban,  Bella 
Vista,  Renton,  Baltimore,  Richelieu,  Savoy,  Pendle- 
ton, Sutherland,  Alexandria,  Stewart,  Plymouth, 
Lenox,  Oliver,  Falrmount,  Beresford,  Hotel  Rafael, 
and  Hotel  Mateo.    Address  changes  to 

CHARLES  C.  HOAG, 

Editor  and  Publisher, 
225  PO8T  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann- 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  aow  In  store ; 

8  ATT,  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDRAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38  &-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED    1888. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  P. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Conn- 
try  on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.    Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M.  1042. 


January  9,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"By  the  Hand  of  Nature  Marked." 

"Degeneracy"  is  a  word  made  popular  by  Max 
Nordau's  book,  which  more  people  discussed  than 
had  read  it.  The  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
however,  and  the  publication  of  "  Degeneracy  :  Its 
Causes,  Signs,  and  Results,"  by  Eugene  S.  Talbot, 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  in  the  Contemporary  Science  Series, 
will  be  welcome  to  a  large  body  of  readers.  It  is  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  subject,  plain-speaking  as 
scientific  books  must  be,  and  yet  adapted  to  the  easy 
comprehension  of  the  general  public. 

What  degeneracy  is  and  how  it  is  produced  are  de- 
scribed in  the  introductory  chapter  and  in  those  on 
"The  Stigmata  of  Degeneracy,"  "Heredity  and 
Atavism,"  "Consanguineous  and  Neurotic  Inter- 
marriages," "Intermixture  of  Races,"  "Toxic 
Agents,"  "Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases," 
"Climate,  Soil,  and  Food,"  and  "School  Strain." 
Then  its  evidences  are  enumerated  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  cranium  and  various  features,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  body,  and  in  the  mental  and  moral  attri- 
butes, and,  finally,  the  author  draws  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  prevention  of  degeneration  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race. 

The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  ex- 
planatory illustrations,  and  there  are  indexes  of  au- 
thors quoted  and  of  subjects. 

Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $i. 50.  _ 

Stories  of  a  Pennsylvania  Town. 

"  Old  Chester  Tales,"  a  volume  of  short  stories  by 
Margaret  Deland,  deals  with  the  life  of  an  ancient 
Pennsylvania  town,  where  modern  ideas  and  ideals 
are  only  beginning  to  encroach  upon  those  of  the  last 
generation.  The  stories  are  connected,  in  that  much 
the  same  group  of  characters  appears  in  different 
stories.  Dr.  Lavendar  being  one  of  Mrs.  Deland's 
most  successful  character  creations.  Illustrations  by 
Howard  Pyle  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

Of  the  eight  stories,  "The  Promises  of  Dorothea" 
turns  upon  the  fact  that  Dorothea,  who  has  been 
taught  to  keep  her  promises  scrupulously,  has  prom- 
ised to  marry  a  man  whose  history  her  old-maid  aunt 
does  not  entirely  know.  "  Good  for  the  Soul "  is  the 
story  of  a  farmer  who  marries  a  wandering  actress, 
despite  the  wishes  of  his  family.  "Miss  Maria" 
treats  of  the  amusing  miscarriage  of  a  match-making 
scheme.  The  other  stories,  "  The  Child's  Mother," 
'Justice  and  Judge,"  "Where  the  Laborers  are 
Few,"  "  Sally,"  and  "  Mr.  Horace  Shields,"  are  sig- 
nificant studies  of  local  life. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

New  Publications. 

"Katharine  Conway,"  a  story  by  Margaret  E. 
Blackburn,  has  been  published  by  Charles  Wells 
Moulton,  Buffalo. 

Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  "  The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft," 
Rudyard  Kipling's  popular  story. 

"  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote,"  by  Juliana  H. 
Ewing,  illustrated  by  E.  B.  Barry,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"The  New  Noah's  Ark,"  a  book  of  rhymes  and 
pictures  for  children,  by  J.  J.  Bell,  has  been  published 
by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Cathedral  Bells,"  an  illustrated  souvenir  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York,  by  Rev.  John  Tal- 
bot Smith,  illustrated  by  Walter  Russell,  has  been 
published  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"  Little  Peter,"  by  Lucas  Malet,  is  an  entertaining 
story  for  children,  giving  the  experiences  of  a  little 
French  boy  who  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  great  pine 
forest.  The  volume  is  illustrated.  Published  by  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co. ,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  With  Dewey  at  Manila,"  the  story  of  the  notable 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  "  as  related  in  the  notes  and 
correspondence  of  an  officer  on  board  the  flag- 
ship Olympia,"  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Vivian,  has 
been  published  in  a  new  edition  by  R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

A  handsomely  decorated  and  well  illustrated  edition 
of  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  "  In  the  Forest  of  Arden  " 
has  been  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.  The  decorations,  by  Will  H.  Low,  are  done 
in  brown,  and  the  text  is  printed  in  large  type,  while 
the  cover  is  beautifully  designed  in  blue  and  gold. 
Price,  $2.00. 

A  new  story  of  cockney  life  in  the  south  of  Lon- 
don, by  W.  Pett  Ridge,  is  entitled  "  By  Order  of  the 
Magistrate."  The  heroine,  Mordemly  {Maud  Emily), 
a  member  of  the  Gilliken  gang  of  girls,  is,  by  order 
of  the  magistrate,  consigned  to  a  home  for  a  petty 
theft.  Just  before  her  time  expires  she  escapes,  finds 
either  herself  or  the  Gilliken  gang  much  changed 
(her  old  leader  is  a  Salvation  Army  lass),  becomes  a 
waitress,  and  in  the  end  marries  a  prize-fighter.  The 
story  is  one  of  mingled  pathos  and  humor.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"  A  Word  to  Women,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
{"  Madge"  of  London  Truth)  is  very  entertaining, 
and  the  little  volume  should  prove  a  successful  rival 
to  "  Manners  for  Men  "  and  "  Manners  for  Women," 
by  the  same  author.    The  chapters  on  "  Good  Man- 


ners at  Home,"  "Are  Women  Cowards?"  and  "A 
Glass  of  Wine  "  are  teeming  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  in  "The  Middle- Aged  Chaperon"  the 
miseries  of  that  individual  are  concisely  set  forth  in  a 
brief  chapter  which  wins  the  reader's  sympathy. 
There  are  twenty-two  chapters  in  the  book,  and 
while,  as  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  it  is  of  a  less 
practical  character  than  "Manners  for  Women,"  it 
follows  out  the  same  line  of  thought.  Published  by 
M.  T.  Mansfield,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 


THE    AMHERST    ECLIPSE    EXPEDITION. 


Death  of  Kate  Field— Japanese  Reporters  at  Yoko- 
hama—Cormorant Fishing  near  Gifu— The 
Eclipse— What  was  Accomplished. 


In  an  exceedingly  interesting  volume  entitled 
"Corona  and  the  Coronet,"  Mabel  Loomis  Todd 
narrates  the  experiences  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Amherst  Eclipse  Expedition,  which  was  sent  out  to 
observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Japan  on  the 
ninth  of  August.  1896.  It  consisted  of  nine  persons  : 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James  ;  Professor 
and  Mrs.  David  P.  Todd  ;  Passed  Assistant- Engineer 
John  Pemberton,  U.  S.  N. ;  Mr.  Willard  P.  Gerrish, 
of  Harvard  College  University  ;  Vanderpoel  Adri- 
ance,  M.  D.,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Columbia  University  ;  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Francis,  of  New  York  ;  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Thompson, 
mechanician,  of  Amherst.  Portions  of  the  book 
have  appeared  in  the  Nation,  the  Century  Magazine, 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Independent,  and  the  Out- 
look. As  Mrs.  Todd  remarks  in  her  preface,  it  is  an 
"  unscientific  account  of  a  scientific  expedition,"  and 
will  appeal  to  all,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  its  scope. 
The  members  of  the  expedition  came  overland  from 
the  East,  joining  the  Coronet,  a  sailing-yacht,  at 
Sausalito  after  it  bad  come  around  the  Horn. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  the  brief  paper 
upon  "  Deep-Sea  Yachting  "  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  practical  and  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  written  by 
Arthur  Curtiss  James,  the  younger  of  the  Coronet's 
owners.     Among  other  things  he  says  : 

"  The  yachtsman  who  is  able  to  do  so  should  com- 
mand his  ship  at  all  times,  and  particularly  on  a  long 
sea  voyage.  He  will  find  more  opportunities  to  im- 
prove his  navigation  and  develop  seamanUke  qualities 
in  one  month  at  sea  than  in  three  years'  regular 
yachting  near  home." 

After  fifteen  days  at  sea  they  reached  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
characteristic  sides  of  Hawaiian  life.  On  their  re- 
turn from  a  trip  to  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  Kate  Field, 
the  well-known  writer,  boarded  the  passenger- boat  at 
Kaawaloa.  Here  is  Mrs.  Todd's  account  of  her 
illness  : 

Lack  of  proper  food  and  attention,  a  severe  cold 
contracted  through  exposure  to  varying  temperatures 
at  different  altitudes,  and  general  fatigue,  had  left 
obvious  traces  on  her  pale  face.  .  .  . 

She  slept  through  the  evening,  apparently  with 
much  peacefulness,  but  the  doctor,  seeing  that  she 
grew  worse,  stayed  all  night  by  her  side.  About  two 
o'clock  a  decided  change  occurred,  and  early  in  the 
beautiful  morning  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  fight- 
ing for  her  life  ever  since  she  came  on  board,  ob- 
stinate pneumonia  his  antagonist.  With  Utile  hope, 
from  the  first,  of  conquering,  be  had  continued  to 
give  her  stimulants  on  the  chance  of  sustaining  the 
slight  strength  remaining.  .  .  .  The  truth  was  very 
hard  for  me  to  tell  her — that  in  all  human  probability 
she  must  die  before  another  sunset.  Miss  Field 
listened  in  almost  a  dazed  way  at  first.  Then  she 
said  : 

"Yes,  yes — give  me  time.  I  must  think  of  so 
many  things." 

She  managed  to  tell  Mrs.  Todd  some  names  and 
addresses  of  friends,  began  to  dictate  a  letter,  clearly 
enough  at  first,  but  soon  confused,  and  saying, 
finally  :  "It  will  need  a  lot  of  editing."  Of  her  last 
hours  the  writer  says  : 

All  through  the  morning  she  aroused  a  little  as  I 
spoke,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  was  rapidly  dying, 
and  her  breathing  became  very  labored.  As  we 
passed  Maui  she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  out.  The  cliffs  are  bold  and  rugged,  and 
the  mountains  very  impressive,  with  cloud-shadows 
chasing  over  them,  and  between  island  and  steamer 
lay  a  bright-blue  strip  of  white-capped  sea. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful  1  "  she  exclaimed,  and  for  a 
moment  her  eyes  brightened  clearly. 

Holding  her  hot  hand,  and  longing  unspeakably  to 
give  her  a  little  human  love  to  reach  heaven  on,  I  sat 
there  all  the  sunny,  sparkling  morning.  A  few  neces- 
sary addresses  and  bits  of  practical  information  were 
plucked  at  intervals  out  of  the  rising  tide  of  death's 
lethargy,  when  suddenly  Miss  Field  looked  up  with 
entire  naturalness. 

"What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  your  expe- 
dition, and  what  are  you  going  for  ?" 

"The  Amherst  Eclipse  Expedition,"  I  replied, 
"and  we  go  to  Japan  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  August  9th." 

"The  Amherst  Eclipse  Expedition,"  she  said, 
brightly  ;  and  those  were  her  last  words  on  earth. 
She  simply  slept  more  and  more  soundly  as  her  soul 
drifted  farther  out  on  unknown  waters.  All  this  time 
the  captain  of  the  Hall  had  been  pushing  the  steamer 
to  the  utmost,  to  reach  Honolulu  if  possible  before 
Miss  Field  should  die. 

Soon  after  the  Hall  came  alongside  the  wharf,  a 
stretcher  was  brought  from  the  Adams,  upon  which 
Miss  Field  was  tenderly  carried  to  the  residence  of 
Dr.  McGrew,  a  friend  who  had  been  very  kind  during 
her  entire  stay  in  the  city.  In  a  beautiful  open  cot- 
tage under  the  palms  in  his  grounds  she  peacefully 
stopped  breathing  a  few  minutes  later. 

Another  voyage  of  four  weeks  brought  the  yacht 


to  Japan,  a  few  days  after  an  enormous  tidal  wave 
had  devastated  more  than  thirty  towns  in  the  north- 
ern districts  of  the  main  island,  washing  away 
nearly  six  thousand  houses  and  destroying  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  Yokohama,  they  found  that  reporters  were 
by  no  means  left  behind  on  the  American  shore  : 

Delightful  little  gentlemen,  some  in  kimono  and 
obi,  English  boots,  and  Derby  hat ;  some  in  paper  or 
celluloid  collars,  crowning  elegance  of  a  limp  suit  of 
pongee  silk,  or  seersucker  ;  others  in  the  beautiful 
native  dress  unadulterated — all  were  still  the  same 
deeply  bowing,  smiling,  spectacled,  courteous  class 
we  remembered.  One  of  these  gentlemen  prepared 
for  his  shimbun  (newspaper)  a  serial  upon  the  expedi- 
tion and  its  adventures  which  ran  through  four  num- 
bers. And  another  came  on  board  with  the  startling 
announcement,  very  calmly  made,  that  be  had 
"come  to  take  the  life  of  chief  of  expedition— for 
Japanese  newspaper." 

That  the  Japanese  of  Yokohama  are  becoming 
Americanized  to  a  great  extent  is  evident  from  their 
dress,  the  large  number  who  speak  English,  and, 
above  all,  the  signs  in  front  of  the  stores : 

A  well-known  dealer  in  curios  advertises  "Our 
shop  is  best  and  obliging  worker  that  have  everybody 
known.  .  .  .  We  can  works  how  much  difficult  Job 
with  lowest  price  insure,  please  try,  once  try  don't 
forget  name  Whisky."  "  Wholesale  and  retail  seller 
shop,"  and  "Landing,  shipping  customs  goods  for- 
warded to  parts"  were  easy  to  comprehend,  as  well 
as  ' '  Transportation  of  several  goods  and  baggages 
of  steamboat  and  railroad,"  and  "Wine  beer  and 
other."  But  "  Do  you  love  your  life  or  rather  "  was 
more  of  a  conundrum.  An  odd  combination  pro- 
fession seemed  to  be  implied  in  "  Portrait  painter  and 
dealer  in  Manila  cigars,"  while  another  shop-keeper 
announced  above  his  entrance  ' '  glass  and  lumps  "  as 
his  stock  in  trade.  A  sign  of  rather  startling  import 
asserted  that  within  might  be  found  "  Lamb,  corpses 
and  provisions  in  seasonable  rates." 

Near  Gifu  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  cor- 
morant fishing : 

Six  boats  had  each  an  iron  cage  swung  forward 
over  the  water,  full  of  brightly  burning  wood,  which 
threw  a  wide  glare.  In  each  bow  stood  a  man 
holding  twelve  cords  attached  to  as  many  cormorants 
— large,  black,  water  birds— struggling,  and  scream- 
ing, and  diving  in  every  direction.  Not  to  tangle  all 
those  lines  required  the  skill  of  a  circus-driver,  as 
each  bird  went  its  own  way  in  search  of  the  fish  it 
instantly  swallowed.  But  the  unusual  part  of  this 
method  of  fishing  is  that  a  heavy  iron  ring  at  the 
base  of  the  cormorant's  neck  is  so  tight  as  to  allow 
only  the  smallest  fish  to  pass  through.  All  others 
lodge  in  the  throat,  and  when  that  is  full  the  bird 
is  hauled  back  into  the  boat,  and  made  to  disgorge 
what  it  has  just  been  at  such  trouble  to  obtain.  That 
a  bird  should  thereafter  immediately  desire  to  go 
fishing  again  seems  odd,  but  its  ardor  is  unabated, 
and  it  rushes  once  more  into  the  fray  with  ever  new 
enthusiasm.  Three  thousand  of  the  ai — a  sort  of 
trout — is  not  a  large  evening's  catch  for  a  single 
boat.  .  .  .  Each  man  is  greatly  attached  to  his  cor- 
morants, and  if  by  any  chance  they  have  not  man- 
aged to  swallow  enough  small  fish  for  proper 
nourishment,  others  are  given  them  from  the  catch 
for  a  good  supper.  Then  they  are  tucked  into 
basket  cages  to  rest  until  the  next  night's  sport. 

For  three  years,  at  Professor  Todd's  request, 
meteorological  observations  had  been  made  in  Japan, 
throughout  the  region  of  the  coming  eclipse  ;  and 
Yezo,  the  largest  northern  island,  was  made  the  desti- 
nation of  the  Amherst  Eclipse  Expedition.  Inas- 
much as  the  duration  of  entire  darkness  is,  on  an 
average,  not  much  over  three  minutes,  research  on 
the  corona  has  become  in  these  latter  years  mainly 
photographic,  as  more  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
few  precious  minutes.  Unfortunately  clouds  thwarted 
the  work  of  the  many  observers  in  Japan,  although 
Professor  Todd  was  more  successful  than  any  of  the 
rest,  for  the  clouds  were  thin  at  Esashi.  Mrs.  Todd 
writes  : 

With  an  indescribable  out-flashing  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  corona  burst  forth  in  mysterious  radiance. 
But  dimly  seen  through  thin  cloud,  it  was  neverthe- 
less beyond  description,  a  celestial  flame  from  some 
unimaginable  heaven.  Simultaneously  the  whole 
north-western  sky,  nearly  to  the  zenith,  was  flooded 
with  lurid  and  startliogly  brilliant  orange,  across 
which  drifted  clouds  slightly  darker,  like  flecks  of 
liquid  flame,  or  huge  ejecta  from  some  vast  volcanic 
Hades.  The  west  and  south-west  gleamed  in  shin- 
ing lemon  -  yellow.  .  .  .  When  the  tiniest  globule 
of  sunlight,  a  drop,  a  needle-shaft,  a  pinhole,  re- 
appeared, even  before  it  had  become  the  slenderest 
possible  crescent,  the  fair  corona  and  all  color  in  sky 
and  cloud  withdrew,  and  a  natural  aspect  of  stormy 
twilight  returned.  ...  A  few  pictures  of  the  blurred 
corona  were  taken,  if  of  little  practical  use,  and  an  in- 
teresting experiment  for  Rontgen  rays  seemed  to  in- 
dicate their  presence  in  coronal  light  —  a  curious 
result,  since  they  have  not  been  found  in  full  sun- 
light. 

But  a  useful  and  tangible  outcome  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  afforded  by  this  practical  demonstration  that  a 
great  number  of  instruments  can  be  employed  in  re- 
cording the  corona  automatically,  not  only  dispensing 
with  the  multitude  of  assistants  necessary  for  manip- 
ulating each  at  critical  moments,  but  virtually  length- 
ening the  precious  minutes  of  totality  many  fold. 
The  corona,  thus  safely  caught,  can  now  be  laid  on 
our  tables  in  manifold  representations,  and  interro- 
gated through  the  months  following  an  eclipse,  until 
the  most  telling  questions  for  its  next  coming  are 
plainly  evident. 

The  volume  is  supplemented  with  an  introduction 
and  an  elaborate  index,  and  contains  some  three 
dozen  half-tone  illustrations. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
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Geraldine    Bonner    Reviews    the     Dead    Author's 

Posthumous  Novel,  "Gloria 

Mundi."  * 


It  is  no  wonder  that  the  American  novelists  go  to 
England.  Not  only  do  they  obtain  recognition 
much  more  quickly  there  than  they  do  in  their  own 
country,  but  the  social  life  of  Great  Britain  seems  to 
offer  more  various  and  remarkable  plots  for  the 
practicing  romance  writer  than  any  other  country, 
unless,  perhaps,  one  excepts  California. 

We  have  romances  all  ready  made  here  waiting 
for  some  one  to  merely  transcribe  them.  The  Botkin 
case  as  it  stands  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
"Old  Sleuth"  style.  In  the  Gaboriau  manner  we 
have  some  of  the  celebrated  will  contests.  Could 
anything  be  more  dramatically  complicated  than  the 
Blythe  will  case  ?  That  is  a  novel  made  to  the 
writer's  hand.  And  of  tragic  and  sensational  love- 
stories  there  is  such  a  choice  that  it  takes  from  here 
to  the  end  of  the  column  to  enumerate  them  all. 

But  the  English  have  beaten  us.  We  have  never 
had  anything  quite  so  marvelously  strange,  so  mirac- 
ulously unique,  as  the  Druce  case.  This  beats  Eu- 
gene Sue  at  his  best  and  Sylvanus  Cobb  at  his  worst. 
If  it  is  a  fraud  it  is  more  daring  and  far-fetched  than 
that  of  the  Tichborne  claimant,  which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  astounding  plots 
on  record.  If  it  is  genuine,  it  is  the  most  weirdly 
mysterious  story  since  the  man  in  the  "  Iron  Mask." 
A  country  that  can  get  up  sensations  like  this  is  the 
true  stamping  ground  of  the  novelist,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  any  one  who  knows  the  business  to  see 
the  American  romance -writers  moving  England- 
ward  in  a  serried  mass. 

It  was  not  so  strange  an  imbroglio — for  a  novel- 
writer  with  a  reputation  as  a  realist  would  hesitate 
before  he  risked  it  on  such  impossible  scenes  from 
real  life — that  Harold  Frederic  took  for  his  last 
story.  Still,  "Gloria  Mundi"  turns  on  the  singular 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  a  great  English  family, 
and  how,  by  a  series  of  unexpected  deaths,  the  mighty 
are  laid  low  and  the  humble  exalted.  We  have 
strange  ups  and  downs  in  our  life  here.  We  have 
always  been  rather  proud  of  them,  and  said  they  were 
responsible  for  the  adaptability  which  is  one  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  national  type.  We 
have  boasted  that  most  of  our  millionaires  were  once 
paupers  and  would  probably  be  so  again  before  they 
died.  We  have  had  our  little  brag  about  it,  and  in 
our  hearts  felt  that  we  could  swagger  a  trifle  because 
in  this  particular,  at  least,  we  really  were  on  the  top 
of  the  heap. 

But  Mr.  Frederic,  one  of  ourselves,  has  destroyed 
this  delusion.  On  that  subject  we  can  not  lay  any 
more  flattering  unction  to  our  souls.  The  wildest, 
the  most  sensational  reverses  of  fortune  that  our  civ- 
ilization affords  are  nothing  to  the  one  which  made 
Christian  Tower,  the  young  tutor,  Duke  of  Glaston- 
bury. For  money  was  the  smallest  item  in  his  rise  to 
greatness.  From  an  obscurity  that  we  in  our  demo- 
cratic aggressiveness  can  hardly  realize,  he  was 
suddenly  swept  upward  to  a  position  that  in  its 
responsible  and  isolated  grandeur  we  would  And 
almost  incomprehensible.  The  timid  and  obscure 
tutor,  who  had  hardly  even  spoken  to  an  attractive 
woman,  who  had  lived  his  twenty-six  years  in  a  shy, 
ambitionless  routine,  to  whom  money  had  been  a 
question  of  sous,  and  insignificance  a  meekly  accepted 
portion,  found  himself,  without  preparation  or  expec- 
tation, heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  dukedoms  in  Eng- 
land, head  of  a  princely  clan,  lord  of  thousands  of 
acres,  with  racial  traditions  stretching  back  far 
beyond  the  paltry  glories  of  the  Normans  to  the 
vast,  dim  days  of  Saxon  and  Dane. 

Contrast  charms,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  our 
novelists  stand  amazed  and  as  awed  as  an  American 
can  be  by  this  grand,  still  enormousness  of  England's 
mighty  past.  It  is  the  oldness,  the  solidity,  the 
.  hoary  indifference  of  it  all  that  affects  them — from 
Felicia  Hemans,  who  twanged  her  little  lyre  and 
sang  about  "the  stately  homes  of  England,"  to 
Mrs.  Atherton,  who  could  not  get  her  lace-trimmed, 
silk-lined  California  heroine  into  the  same  per- 
spective with  her  huge,  mediaeval  abbey. 

Mr.  Frederic  has  grouped  his  story  round  a  family 
of  nobles  who  date  from  the  remotest  days  of 
England's  beginnings  as  a  nation,  who  were  lords 
when  Cassar  came,  and  chieftains  in  the  time  of 
Hereward.  They  are  a  saturnine,  dour  race.  Civ- 
ilization has  passed  them  by,  and  in  their  stronghold 
of  Caermere,  a  huge  fortress-like  castle,  with  portions 
as  old  as  the  times  of  the  Druids  and  wings  that  were 
built  when  the  Plantagenets  ruled,  lived  a  life  as 
near  that  of  their  feudal  forefathers  as  the  nineteenth 
century  will  permit.  They  were  tall,  swarthy  men, 
who  hunted  and  drank,  were  brutal  to  their  women- 
kind,  and  invariably  quarreled  with  their  sons. 

The  pictures  of  the  modern  representatives  of  this 
great  family  are  drawn  with  care  and  vividness. 
Mr.  Frederic  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
combination  of  nobility  and  brutality  which  seems 
to  exist  in  so  many  of  these  aristocratic  clans.  The 
almost  royal  house  of  Torr  has  many  black  sheep. 
One  of  its  young  men  has  done  the  customary  thing 
in  marrying  a  music-hall  singer  ;  his  mother,  in  her 
tum,  is  of  sr  questionable  a  strain  that  the  reputable 
members  of  the  family  give  her  money  to  keep  out 
of  sight  atis!  not  use  the  name  of  Torr.    The  young 
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and  beautiful  widow  of  the  original  heir  to  the  duke- 
dom describes  her  husband  as  "  an  overgrown,  bully- 
ing, blubbering,  ignorant  boy,  who  never  got  beyond 
the  morals  of  the  stables  and  kennels  and  the  stand- 
ards of  taste  of  the  servants'  hall." 

Among  these  barbarians  of  no  higher  refinement 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Duncan  and  Macbeth 
there  are  several  fine  spirits,  in  whom  the  pride  of 
race  is  so  strong  that  they  stand  between  their  savage 
kinsmen  and  the  ever  menacing  ruin  and  dishonor. 
But  neither  Lord  Julius  nor  his  high-soulcd  son, 
Emanuel,  are  depicted  with  the  color  and  force  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  There  are  several 
scenes  which  impress  themselves  on  the  mind — that 
one  especially  in  which  both  the  reader  and  the  hero 
are  introduced  to  the  old  duke,  who  at  ninety  is  stub- 
bornly refusing  to  die.  He  lies  speechless,  motion- 
less, and  expressionless,  the  ruins  of  what  was  once 
a  giant.  Dogs,  the  only  creatures  he  ever  cared  for 
or  considered,  lie  round  him  by  dozens,  and  the 
thoughts  that  rouse  him  from  the  lethargy  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution  are  those  of  rage  against  a 
certain  farmer  who  protected  his  fields  from  the  de- 
vastation of  the  hunt  by  putting  up  barb-wire  fences. 
A  cut  across  the  face  with  a  whip  or  a  kick  in  the 
stomach  were  the  old  duke's  ways  of  dealing  with 
such  insurgent  spirits. 

"Gloria  Mundi"  seems  to  have  been  written  with 
some  purpose  in  view,  but  just  what  that  may  be  it  U 
hard  to  say.  It  has  not  the  air  of  a  plain  tale  plainly 
told.  Upon  the  hero  Mr.  Frederic  has  lavished 
great  care,  and  the  contrast  of  this  impressionable, 
imaginative,  and  elusive  man,  to  the  always  strenu- 
ous and  oft-times  barbarous  members  of  the  clan  of 
which  he  becomes  the  chief,  is  one  of  the  points  of 
curious  interest  in  the  book.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  portraiture  of  Christian  Tower  is  entirely 
successful.  The  character,  which  is  poetic,  sym- 
pathetic, sweet,  and  sensitive,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  render  with  life  -  like  sincerity.  Mr. 
Frederic's  is  a  downright,,  vigorous  talent.  He  is 
not  one  who  succeeds  in  the  depicting  of  the  fine 
shades,  whimsical  impulses,  and  fleeting  emotions 
which  mark  the  artistic  temperament.  He  himself 
seems  to  have  been  far  removed  from  this  type  of  all 
that  is  most  fanciful,  spontaneous,  and  impractical, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  novelist  writes 
best  of  the  type  most  nearly  approximating  to  his 
own. 

In  the  leading  woman— what  should  be  called  the 
heroine,  though  she  appears  three  times  only  in  the 
course  of  the  story— Mr.  Frederic  finds  a  character 
with  which  his  sympathies  are  closer,  and  of  which 
his  knowledge  is  deeper.  He  has 'had  the  courage  to 
draw  a  real  new  woman  —  not  the  ordinary  new 
woman  who  sways  infatuated  thousands,  speaking  on 
platforms,  or  writing  novels,  or  painting  pictures, 
but  simply  that  woman  who  is  destined  to  be  so  great 
and  revolutionary  a  figure  in  the  next  century — she 
who  has  worked  for  and  gained  her  financial  inde- 
pendence. 

We  have  had  very  little  of  this  sort  of  woman  in 
the  modern  novel,  and  yet  she  has  already  become 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  year  2000. 
The  woman  who  has  won  her  financial  independence 
is  the  queen  of  her  own  destiny.  She  owns  herself, 
and  so  exhilarating,  so  highly  prized  is  the  freedom 
given  by  this  ownership  that  it  will  take  a  very 
tempting  advance  in  the  world  to  make  her  re- 
linquish it.  Men,  who  since  Noah  came  out  of  the 
ark  have  made  their  own  money,  and  with  it  the  in- 
dependence which  that,  and  only  that  gives,  have  no 
conception  of  what  this  means  to  women.  It  has 
opened  a  new  life  to  them— a  life  in  which  they  can 
be  themselves  and  do  what  they  want.  But  as  they 
are  not  all  the  stupendous  geniuses  that  the  lady 
novelist  is  fond  of  depicting — brilliant  creatures,  only 
kept  down  by  the  brutality  of  the  tyrant  man— they 
have  to  find  their  means  of  livelihood  in  those  hum- 
bler walks  of  life  where  the  girl-clerk,  type-writer, 
and  stenographer  flourish. 

Mr.  Frederic's  heroine  is  of  these.  She  is  the 
head  of  her  own  type-writing  office,  and  at  off  times 
writes— nothing  very  startling,  however— for  the  daily 
press.  Her  author  challenges  the  prejudices  of  the 
Old  World  by  making  her  coolly  and  irritatingly 
competent,  confident,  and  self-sufficing.  In  fact, 
while  she  is  handsome  and  graceful,  she  is  not  at  all 
attractive.  For  Mr.  Frederic  has  had  the  courage 
to  indicate  that  the  woman  who  has  won  her  finan- 
cial freedom  has  no  more  need  to  be  attractive. 
Why  should  she  be  if  she  does  not  want  to  ?  For  a 
man  to  say  that  a  woman  has  no  attractions  is,  in  his 
opinion,  the  coup  degrace  to  her  chances  in  life.  But  if 
her  chances  in  life  and  her  chances  of  living  no  longer 
depend  upon  her  attractions  for  him,  what  is  the  use 
of  her  cultivating  them  ?  Probably  no  man  realizes 
what  a  terrible  bore  that  being  attractive  sometimes 
is,  and  how  the  women  who  look  so  pleased  and  fas- 
cinating wish  there  was  some  other  way  in  which  they 
could  more  easily  and  as  honorably  set  about  obtain- 
ing their  future  board  and  lodging.  Frances  Bailey 
and  her  kind  have  solved  this  problem,  and  Mr. 
Frederic  has  shown  us  how  strong,  and  self-reliant, 
and  capable  they  have  become  in  their  masterful  and 
high-handed  independence. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 


Julie  Opp  is  to  play  the  leading  r6le  in  the  new 
one-act  tragedy  of  Spanish  life  written  by  Mrs. 
Craigie  and  called  ' '  The  Repentance, "  which  George 
Alexander  is  to  produce  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  in 
London. 


THE    CAIjIFOBNIA    JOCKEY    CLUE. 


Its     Ideal     Racing     Track     at    Emeryville, 
Alameda  County. 

In  the  California  Jockey  Club  this  State  has  an 
institution  of  which  it  might  well  be  proud.  Not 
only  is  its  local  reputation  of  the  highest  order,  but 
its  fame  has  spread  to  all  the  great  cities  and  business 
centres  of  America.  The  fact  that  many  of  our 
leading  and  wealthy  citizens  are  financially  interested 
and  directly  in  charge  of  its  affairs  is  responsible  for 
this  condition. 

When  some  three  years  ago  Thomas  H.  Williams. 
Jr.,  announced  that  he  would  abandon  the  Bay 
District  track  in  this  city  and  would  establish  a  racing 
course  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  some  pre- 
dicted that  such  a  venture  would  not  prove  success- 
ful. That  Mr.  Williams's  judgment  was  correct  has 
been  proved  in  many  ways,  and  the  two  great  racing 
clubs  are  now  working  hand  in  hand  to  make  Cali- 
fornia the  horseman's  home  as  well  as  the  great 
horse- raising  State  of  the  Union. 

Honest  sport  has  been  the  watchword  of  this  track, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  game  has  been 
elevated  and  now  receives  the  support  of  many  of  the 
most  prominent  owners,  not  only  of  the  Middle  West 
but  of  the  East  as  well. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  Oakland  venture 
has  greatly  benefited  its  promoters,  and  they  in  turn 
have  been  more  than  liberal  with  the  patrons  of  the 
turf,  as  well  as  to  deal  liberally  with  the  many 
worthy  charities  that  abound  on  both  sides  of  the 
bay.  The  California  Jockey  Club  has  been  a  patron 
of  the  Fabiola  Hospital  of  Oakland,  and  contrib- 
uted handsomely  to  the  Little  Jim  fund  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  this  city,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  charities.  The  good  this  association  has  done 
and  is  constantly  doing  in  this  direction  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  those  in  charge  and  by  the  general 
public. 

The  Jockey  Club  every  season  is  a  heavy  employer 
of  Oakland  labor,  and  directly  contributes  to  the 
support  of  hay  and  grain- dealers,  blacksmiths,  me- 
chanics, and  the  mercantile  community  generally. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  annually 
turned  into  these  various  channels. 

The  season  so  far  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 
The  attendance  has  been  large  and  the  events  par- 
ticularly attractive,  as  many  of  the  best  horses  in  the 
country  are  now  quartered  there. 

The  track  itself  is  probably  the  finest  west  of  New 
York,  Its  buildings  being  substantial  and  comfortable 
and  the  many  lawns  being  restful  to  the  eye. 

The  personnel  of  the  California  Jockey  Club  is  its 
strongest  indorsement  for  public  favor.  The  execu- 
tive department  is  composed  of  reputable  business 
men,  whose  ambition  is  to  elevate  the  sport  and 
stimulate  the  breeding  of  thorough-bred  stock. 


The  Ladies  of  Granada. 
The  ladies  of  Granada, 
As  they  met  at  the  pesada, 
Declared  in  moving  accents  that  their  hearts  were 
very  sore  ; 

And  in  their  deep  contrition 
They  condemned  the  rash  ambition, 
Of  the  recent  Chris  Colombo  who  sought  out  the 
western  shore. 

And  these  muchly  wrought-up  ladies, 
All  these  matrons  and  these  maidies. 
With  their  fingers  full  of  pebbles  marched  across 
Granada's  square, 

And  his  statue  they  bombarded, 
Stones  and  curses  interlarded, 
And  they  wreaked  their  little  vengeance  in  a  vicious 
manner  there. 

Alas,  for  poor  old  Colon  1 
While  Havana's  bells  were  tollin' 
O'er  the  cortege  that  was  bearing  his  dear  ashes  far 
away. 

These  fierce  ladies  of  Granada, 
There  before  the  quaint  pesad a 
Were  a-knocking  all  the  beauty  from  his  counter- 
feited clay.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Japanese  always  bury  their  dead  with  the 
head  to  the  north,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
why  no  Japanese  will  sleep  with  his  head  in  that 
position.  Many  private  houses  and  hotels  have  a 
diagram  of  the  points  of  the  compass  posted  on  the 
bedroom  ceiling  for  the  convenience  of  guests. 
♦ — ■•> — » 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething:. 


The  metal-worker  who 
uses  common  galvanized 
iron  makes  his  business  hard- 
er to  do  and  harder  to  get  ; 
and,  of  course,  hisprofitsless. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Willie  Collier's  Second  Week. 

In  the  r&le  of  Benjamin  Fitzhugh,  a  sportive  hus- 
band who,  after  recovering  from  an  alcoholic  trance, 
finds  himself  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  thirty 
days  on  Blackwell's  Island,  Willie  Collier  has  re- 
peated the  success  which  he  achieved  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  last  season  in  H.  A.  du  Souchet's  "  A  Man 
frorr  Mexico."  Next  week  he  begins  the  last  week  of 
his  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  those 
who  have  not  yet  seen  this  amusing  farce  and  clever 
comedian  should  do  so  at  once. 

The  real  fun  begins  in  the  second  act,  where  Fitz- 
hugh, the  "man  from  Mexico,"  has  already  done 
ten  days.  He  is  attired  in  convict's  stripes,  and  the 
lock-step  has  already  become  second  nature  to  him, 
so  that  the  least  shock  to  his  nerves  sets  him  to 
marking  time.  Of  course  all  the  other  characters  in 
the  play  gather  together  in  the  warden's  room  on 
one  pretext  or  another,  and  Fitzhugh  is  kept  busy 
concealing  his  identity,  and  is  forced  to  watch  his 
wife  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  the  warden.  The 
third  act  is  rather  tame,  showing  the  return  of  the 
ex-convict  from  his  imaginary  trip  to  Mexico  ;  but  it 
is  enlivened  by  a  fantastic  sketch  of  a  bull-fight  by 
Fitzhugh  and  a  lively  dance  by  Collier  and  his  wife, 
Louise  Allen. 

Frank  Daniels  and  his  opera  company  will  follow 
in  bis  comic  operas,  "The  Idol's  Eye"  and  "The 
Wizard  of  the  Nile." 


The  Tivoli. 

"The  Yellow  Dwarf"  is  still  drawing  crowded 
houses  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  next  week  the 
second  edition  is  announced.  It  will  contain  a  num- 
ber of  new  songs,  dances,  and  burlesque  skits.  A 
great  bit  is  the  "  My  Lu-Lu  "  soDg,  which  has  been 
added  as  an  encore  to  the  "Dinah"  finale  in  the 
second  act,  and  is  sung  by  Edwin  Stevens  and  a  band 
of  pickaninnies. 

After  the  run  of  the  holiday  spectacle,  a  romantic 
comic  opera,  founded  on  the  Frondist  movement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  entitled  "The  Wedding 
Day,"  will  be  given.  Bernice  Holmes,  the  contralto 
who  has  been  successfully  singing  with  leading  opera 
companies  of  the  East,  will  re-appear  as  Mme.  de 
Montbazon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution. 


"Pudd'nhead  "Wilson." 

Frank  Mayo's  dramatization  of  Mark  Twain's 
Southern  story,  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  which  has 
been  seen  in  this  city  twice  before,  is  to  be  presented 
at  the  California  Theatre  next  week  with  Edwin 
Mayo  in  the  titular  role.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  the  younger  Mayo  fits  into  the  character  of 
the  big-hearted  old  Missourian,  which  his  father 
created  and  which  Theodore  Hamilton  assumed 
when  the  Frawley  Company  put  the  play  on  two  sea- 
sons ago.  He  is  said  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  bis  father,  and  has  been  well  received  wherever  his 
company  has  appeared.  Among  those  in  his  sup- 
port are  Manifee  Johnstone,  Edwin  Naled,  Frank 
Campeau,  Augustus  Balfour,  Marcey  Harlam,  Wil- 
laid  Curtis,  W.  R.  McKey,  Donald  Smedt,  William 
Arthur,  David  Rivers,  Charles  Chaeffer,  Ada  Dwyer, 
EkUe  Stoddard,  Francis  Graham,  Sadie  Delmore, 
and  others. 

Following  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson"  the  Swedish 
comedy-drama,  "Yon  YonSon,"  will  be  the  attrac- 
tion. 

At  the  Orpheum. 

Barton  Hill,  Charles  Willard,  and  Ella  Sothern, 
three  sterling  players  who  have  been  in  this  city 
many  times  in  noted  dramatic  companies,  are  at  the 
head  of  the  Orpheum's  entertaining  bill  for  next 
week.  They  will  be  seen  in  a  one-act  farce-comedy 
by  Milton  Nobles  entitled  "  Belinda  Bailey's 
Boarders,"  which  is  said  to  be  full  of  laughable 
situations.  Krouse  and  Rosa,  with  their  "Dutch 
Pickaninnies,"  are  expected  to  make  a  big  hit,  while 
Voulette  and  Carlos  will  introduce  some  new  acro- 
batic feats.  George  Evans,  who  is  known  as  "honey 
boy  "  and  returns  after  a  year's  absence,  completes 
the  list  of  new-comers. 

Those  retained  on  the  bill  are  Papinta,  whose  gor- 
geous dances  are  enthusiastically  received ;  the 
Rappo  Sisters,  in  new  character  dances ;  Anna 
Teresa  Berger,  the  cornet  soloist ;  the  Deltorelli 
Brothers,  musical  clowns,  and  others. 

Notes. 
Victorien  Sardou  has  nearly  finished  his  "Robe- 
spierre" for  Henry  Irving. 

Maude  Adams  will  not  only  have  William  Faver- 
sham  as  her  Romeo  when  she  appears  in  New  York 


as  Juliet  in  May  at  either  the  Empire  or  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theatre,  but  James  K.  Hackett  as  Mercutio. 

Edith  Crane  has  the  rSle  of  Clarice  in  E.  H. 
Sothern's  production  of  "  The  Three  Musketeers." 

The  prose  play  which  George  Bernard  Shaw  has 
been  writing  for  Forbes  Robertson  is  now  complete, 
except  for  the  final  revision,  on  which  Shaw  is  at 
present  engaged.  The  subject  is  a  love-affair  be- 
tween Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra. 

John  E.  Kellerd,  Mary  Shaw,  and  S.  Miller  Kent 
have  leading  roles  in  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  a 
dramatization  of  Marie  Corelli's  novel,  which  has 
been  brought  out  in  New  York  with  some  success 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  failure  in  London. 

Henry  Irving  has  gone  to  Bournemouth,  a  health 
resort  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  does 
not  expect  to  act  again  before  March.  He  hopes  to 
re-organize  bis  company  then  and  return  to  the 
London  Lyceum  for  a  production  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac." 

Julia  Arthur,  owing  to  illness,  has  canceled  her  en- 
gagement at  Walldck's  Theatre,  and  will  not  appear 
in  New  York  again  this  season.  She  hopes  to  be 
able  to  fill  her  engagement  in  Brooklyn  beginning 
January  gth,  but  that  will  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  her  health  at  that  time. 

The  third  month  of  "  The  Christian  "  in  New  York 
is  now  completed.  The  announcement  at  the  Garden 
is  that  Viola  Allen  will  remain  there  with  it  to  the 
close  of  the  season.  Hall  Caine's  business  shrewd- 
ness enticed  the  clergymen  to  attack  his  work,  and 
the  pulpit  exploitation  has  sent  thousands  to  see  the 
performance. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer  has  completed  her  company 
for  the  presentation  of  "That  Man,"  Mme.  Chartres's 
comedy,  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  January  16th,  and  is  holding  daily  rehearsals 
at  the  Bijou.  The  company  includes  Isabelle  Eves- 
son,  Olive  Redpath,  Ada  Deaves,  Ramie  Austin, 
Reuben  Fax,  and  Robert  F.  Cotton. 

The  negro  cake-walk,  which  has  waned  in  favor 
here,  is  tickling  London  mightily  in  farces,  extrava- 
ganzas, and  vaudeville.  It  has  been  introduced  gen- 
erally in  the  Christmas  pantomimes.  It  was  a  feat- 
ure at  the  recent  Covent  Garden  masquerade,  and  is 
seen  even  at  private  balls  as  done  by  guests  or  hired 
performers.  Billy  Farrell,  who  was  seen  at  the 
Orpheum  some  months  ago,  has  opened  a  school  to 
teach  cake-walking. 

Four  of  Joseph  Jefferson's  sons  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  fill  the  void  caused  by  his  absence  from  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle."  Thomas  is  the  Rip,  William  the 
Cockles,  Charles  B.  the  Vedder,  and  the  junior 
Joseph  the  Derrick.  Edna  Carey  and  Blanche  Ben- 
der,  daughters-in-law  of  the  veteran  comedian,  are 
the  Gretchen  and  the  Meenie.  This  Jefferson  family 
company  played  at  the  opening  of  the  Jefferson 
Theatre  at  Portland,  Me. ,  a  fortnight  ago. 

Several  of  the  through  trains  running  out  of  New 
York  are  soon  to  be  equipped  with  luxurious  vaude- 
ville cars,  fitted  up  with  all  the  accessories  of  a  regu- 
lar theatre.  This  innovation  will  first  be  tried  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  system  and  the  Nickel- Plate  Railroad. 
The  first  theatrical  car  will  be  run  on  the  Black  Dia- 
mond express,  on  April  i,  1899.  The  various  shows 
given  will  consist  of  vaudeville  performances  and 
concerts,  the  stage  being  too  small  for  all  but  the 
simpler  theatrical  productions. 

Augustin  Daly  is  going  to  make  a  radical  change 
in  the  style  of  plays  performed  by  Ada  Rehan  and 
the  stock  company  at  his  theatre.  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice  "  will  be  continued  until  the  holidays  are 
over.  Then  a  few  weeks  will  be  devoted  to 
"Madame  Sans-Gene,"  with  Miss  Rehan  as  the 
heroine  and  George  Clarke  as  Napoleon.  Next 
after  that  a  shift  will  be  made  to  melodrama,  with 
"The  Great  Ruby,"  imported  from  Drury  Lane 
with  all  its  mountings.  Miss  Rehan  will  have  the 
eccentric  rSle  played  in  London  by  Mrs.  John  Wood. 
Drury  Lane's  Christmas  pantomime  will  be  brought 
to  Daly's  in  March. 


The  Races. 

On  Monday  afternoon  next  the  racing  scene  again 
changes  and  Ingleside  Track  takes  up  the  running, 
continuing  for  two  weeks.  The  majority  of  the 
horses  now  on  the  coast  are  acclimated  by  this  time 
and  in  first-class  condition  for  racing,  this  being 
especially  true  of  the  Eastern  contingent,  which  has 
hardly  run  up  to  the  form  shown  about  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  as  yet,  and  as  a  result  the  racing  from  this 
time  on  should  be  fast  and  furious.  The  stake 
attractions  for  the  opening  week  are  the  Presidio 
Stakes,  a  selling  sweepstakes  for  three-year-olds  at 
one  mile  and  a  furlong,  in  which  such  favorites  as 
L05  Medanos,  Rey  del  Rio,  Obsidian,  Milt  Young, 
Survivor,  Espionage,  Casdale,  Rosebeau.  and  others 
will  run  on  Wednesday  ;  and  the  San  Rafael  Stakes, 
a  selling  sweepstakes  for  three-year-olds  and  upward 
at  one  mile,  to  be  run  on  Saturday,  January  14th,  in 
which  such  noted  performers  as  La  Gelete,  Libertine, 
Obsidian,  Topmast,  Recreation,  Sardonic,  Hugh 
Penny,  and  others,  will  participate. 

The  real  racing  problem  of  the  year  begins  at 
Ingleside  when  the  two-year-olds  of  1899  will  get 
together,  and  upon  this  problem  the  minds  of  turf- 
men East  and  West  are  now  centred. 


A    CHRISTMAS-NEW    YEAR    TALK. 


Delivered   by  Horace   G.   Piatt  at  the  Christmas 
Dinner  of  the   Bohemian    Club.    New- 
Year's  Eve,  1898. 


Fellow-Bohemians  :  It  was  a  novel  idea  to 
give  a  Christmas  dinner  at  the  birth  of  the  new 
year.  The  two  occasions  are  not  only  different  ; 
they  are  opposites.  The  one  concerns  divinity  and 
eternity,  the  other  time  and  humanity.  The  one 
sees  the  cross  upon  its  horizon,  the  other  hopes  for 
a  crown.  The  one  is  the  season  when  to  give  is  a 
pleasure  ;  the  other,  when  to  receive  is  an  expecta- 
tion. The  two  combined  are  extremely  suggestive. 
Would  that  my  tongue  could  utter  the  thoughts  they 
suggest  to  me  1 

At  this  moment,  when  memory  is  chained  to  the 
departing  year  by  mingled  links  of  successes  and 
failures,  victories  and  defeats,  rejoicings  and  re- 
pinings,  thanksgivings  and  supplications,  smiles  and 
tears,  heartaches  and  lovers'  whisperings,  orange- 
blossoms  and  cypress- boughs,  and  new-made  graves, 
and  1898  is  going  glimmering  through  the  dream  of 
things  that  were,  its  pathway  lit  by  the  light  of  other 
days,  one  becomes  reminiscent  and  fain  would  ex- 
claim :  "  Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your 
flight  I " 

At  this  moment,  when  memory  is  garlanded  by 
hope,  and  hope  is  reaching  out  with  eager  hands  to 
grasp  the  year  now  dawning,  and  anticipation,  out- 
stripping expectation,  and  paced  by  ambition,  speeds 
along  the  rainbow  path  of  promise  to  golden  fulfill- 
ment, one  would  fain  also  exclaim,  "  Hasten,  oh, 
hasten,  Time  in  your  flight." 

At  this  moment  of  such  conflicting  emotions,  when 
the  mind  wanders  from  pleasures  past  to  joys  to 
come,  and  from  honors  to  be  gained  to  laurels  worn 
and  won,  let  us  solve  the  doubt  by  letting  go  of  the 
yesterdays  we  can  not  hold,  by  looking  only  toward 
the  to-morrows  we  needs  must  face,  and  by  joining 
in  sincerest  welcome  to  the  future  that  comes  apace. 

At  this  moment,  when  Christmas  carols,  sung  anew 
to  the  accompaniment  of  New-Year's  bells,  glorify 
the  birth  of  this  new  year,  the  youngest  born  child  of 
Time,  the  heir  of  all  the  years  before  and  since  Christ 
was  bom,  let  us  imagine  that  our  hearts  are  belfries 
pointing  to  the  skies,  and  that  in  each  the  bells  in 
joyous  chorus  are  ringing  out  a  New- Year's  carol  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  all  who  dwell  beneath  the 
stars. 

If  such  be  the  outcome  of  our  thoughts  this  even- 
ing, then  will  the  magic  of  true  philosophy  have  en- 
tered our  lives,  and  started  us  aright  as  path-finders 
through  the  unexplored  days  of  1899,  each  one  to  his 
own  El  Dorado. 

And  now  that,  after  the  storm  and  stress  of  war, 
white-winged  Peace,  like  the  dove  of  old,  has  re- 
turned bearing  the  olive-branch  to  intertwine  with 
the  mistletoe  in  Spanish  and  American  homes  alike, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  eastern  and  western  seas, 
and  at  this  Christmas-tide  all  the  Christian  nations 
again  can  join  in  the  chorus  the  angels  sing, 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men,"  may  this  nation 
at  the  opening  of  its  new-born,  battle- christened 
career  prove  itself  a  safe  path-finder  through  the 
days  of  the  year  this  night  beginning  ;  may  this  path 
lead  to  its  EI  Dorado,  the  happiness  of  its  people, 
and  the  leadership  of  the  nations  in  the  cause  of 
man's  humanity  to  man,  and  may  its  sun  by  day  and 
its  pillar  of  fire  by  night  through  all  the  coming  years 
be  the  torch  that  liberty  holds  to  light  the  world  1 
Then  will  all  mankind  acclaim  that  every  American 
soldier  and  sailor  who  gave  his  life  for  his  flag  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898  nobly  died,  whereby 
millions  more  nobly  live. 


Modjeska  is  to  appear  in  an  elaborate  production 
of  "  A  Winter's  Tale  "  next  season. 
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ALPHA 

Cream 
Separators 

General  Offices: 

No.  74  Cortland!  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co., 
who  originally  introduced  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
uoon  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  again  make  our  machines 
their  specialty.  The  firm  will  carry  in  stock,  for  prompt 
delivery,  our  entire  line  of  Latent  Improved  Alpha 
Separators,  which,  hereafter,  both  in  power  and  hand 
styles,  and  in  all  s  zes,  will  be  furnished  exclusively 
through  WicksoD  &  Co.'s  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Stores.  Also,  our  full  line  of  Genuine  Alpha  Duplicate 
Parts  and  any  needed  repairing  promptly  and  skillfully 
attended  to.  Your  address  desired  for  mailing  our  New 
Illustrated  Calendar  for  1899.  Kindly  mention  number 
of  cows  milking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  LOS  ANCELES 


Any  eye-glasses  fitted  with  our 
new  clip  that  don't  slip — for  50 
cents. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled.     Factory  on  premises. 
Quick  repairing.        Phone,  Main  to. 


HENRY   KAHN   &   CO. 

Opticians.  Kodak  Agency, 

642  Market  Street,      Chronicle  Building. 

NO    AGENTS  E3IPLOYED. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Erhestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening.     A  Second  Edition  of  Our  Brilliant  Holi- 
day Spectacle, 

-:-   THE    YELLOW    DWARF   -:- 

New  Songs.  Dances.  Specialties. 

Next "The  Weddlne  Day." 

A  Delight  for  Young  and  Old.     Secure  Seats  in  Advance. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  SO  cents 

N.E.— Matinee  Reserved  Seats.  25  cts.     Tel.  Bosh  9. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


For    One    Week    Only.     Superb    Production.     Edwin 
Mayo  in  the  Dramatization  of  Mark  Twain's 

-:-    PUDD'NHEAD     WILSON    -:- 

A  Strong  Cast  in  Support. 


January  16th The  Original  Yon  Yon  son 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 


Beginning    Monday.    January    9th.      Second    and   Last 

Week.     The  Quaint  Comedian.    Willie    Collier, 

in  toe  Ever  Successful  Comedy, 

-:-    THE    MAN    FROM    MEXICO    -:- 


January  16th-.  .Frank  Daniels  Comic  Opera  Co. 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  9th. 
Barton  Hill  and  Charles  Willard.  Assisted  by  Miss  Ella 
Sothern,  in  Milton  Roble's  Latest  Comedy  "  Felinda 
Bailey's  Boarders  "  ;  Krouseand  Rosa,  Introducing  Their 
"  Dutch  Pickaninnies  "  ;  Voulette  and  Carlos.  Acrobats 
Supreme ;  Georga  Evans,  Comedian  and  Monologist ; 
the  Sensation  of  the  Season,  Papinta,  and  Her  Volcano 
Dance ;  Rappo  Sisters ;  Anna  Teresa  Berger ;  and 
Deltorilli  Brothers. 

Reserved  seats,   25c;  Balcony,  10c;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c. 


ORPHEUM — Extra. 

SECOND  SEASON.  FIFTH  CONCERT 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY 

FRITZ  SCHEEL Musical  Director. 

Thursday  Afternoon,    -     Jan.  12th,  at  3:15. 

Programme  includes — Wagner's  "  Faust,"  Overture  ; 
Symphony  (New)  by  A.  Borodin. 

Prices,  75c,  SI. 00,  and  81.50.  Seats  on  sale 
at  the  Orpheum. 


races  : 


RACES  !        RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  l89S-'99,  Tuesday, 
December  27th  to  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 7th,  Inclusive. 

Racing     Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY. 
Races  start  at  2:15  F.  M.  sharp. 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  13:30, 1:00,  1U0 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  MiLROV,  Secretary. 
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(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


"  A  Marvel  in  Its  Line." 

— St.  Louis  Republic. 

Fixe    or   More   Races    Daily 

January  9th  to  January  21st. 

Trains  Leave  Third  Street  Station  at  12:45  anJ  I-I5 
p.  m.    Round-Trip  Tickets,  25  cents. 

Electric  Cars  on  Mission  and  Kearny  Streets  every 
three  minutes, 

ADMISSION,  ONE    DOLLAR. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS. 

President. 


F.  H.  Green, 

Secretary. 


Guns  and  Sporting  Outfits 


Great 

Variety. 

Send 

for 

Catalogue 


GEO.W.SHREVE, 


739  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


Dividend  Notice. 


SAVINGS  AND  IOAN  SOCIETY.  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter.— The  board  o(  di- 
rectors declared  a  dividend  for  the  half-year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1898.  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  percent,  per  annum 
on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  one  -  third  (3^)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  Januarys.  *8oo-  Dividend* 
not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  divi- 
dend  as  the  principal  from  and  after  Tamury 
CYRUS  W.  CARMA1 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


January  g,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  dance  on 
January  6th  in  honor  of  their  second  son,  Alfred 
Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  is  the  first  large  entertainment 
in  the  big  palace  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-Seventh 
Street  since  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  illness,  two  years  ago, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Astor's  ball,  on  Janu- 
ary 9th,  probably  the  roost  notable  affair  of  tbe 
season  in  New  York.  Unless  Mr.  Vanderbilt  should 
relent  and  restore  his  oldest  son,  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt, Jr.,  who  married  Miss  Wilson  against  bis 
wishes,  to  his  place  in  the  family,  Alfred  Vanderbilt 
will  be  its  representative  and  eventually  control  its 
vast  fortune.  He  will  inherit  at  least  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  entertained  for 
him  in  Newport  last  summer,  where  they  gave  the 
largest  dinner  at  "The  Breakers  "  which  the  fash- 
ionable summer  colony  remembers.  Fifty-six  guests 
sat  around  the  table.  After  the  banquet  about  one 
hundred  additional  friends  arrived  to  enjoy  the 
dancing  which  followed.  Alfred  Vanderbilt  is  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  and,  according  to  those  who  claim  to 
know,  has  already  selected  the  future  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt. She  is  Miss  Elsie  French,  daughter  of  the  late 
Francis  Osmond  French.  She  made  her  dibui  two 
years  ago  at  a  tea  given  at  Sherry's,  and  since  then 
has  been  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of  the  younger 
set,  and  as  popular  as  she  is  pretty.  She  is  at 
present  abroad  with  her  mother.  Before  his  parents 
returned  from  Europe  last  summer,  Alfred  Vander- 
bilt crossed  the  ocean,  so  it  is  said,  to  ask  their  con- 
sent to  his  marriage.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  accord- 
ing to  a  friend  of  the  family,  told  his  son  to  wait 
until  after  he  graduates  from  college  next  June  be- 
fore becoming  engaged.  If,  when  the  young  man 
leaves  Yale,  he  and  Miss  French  still  wish  to  marry, 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  promised  to  sanction  the  match. 
That  they  will,  few  of  their  friends  doubt,  for  their 
courtship  dates  back  almost  to  babyhood.  They 
were  playmates  in  Newport.  Young  Vanderbilt  re- 
sembles his  father  in  appearance.  He  is  shrewd, 
but  less  fond  of  business  than  his  younger  brother, 
Reginald. 

Mme.  Carnot's  diamonds  were  sold  recently  for 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  and  the  jewelry  belong- 
ing to  the  wives  of  the  six  presidents  of  the  republic 
who  have  occupied  the  Elysee  is  therefore  the  topic  of 
the  hour  in  the  feminine  world  of  Paris.  Mme. 
Thiers's  jewels  are  described  as  being  fairly  charac- 
teristic of  a  ricke  bourgeoise,  but  nothing  to  boast  of. 
Mme.  Grevy's  treasures  were  still  less  of  a  fortune, 
and  consisted  of  a  mediocre  riviere,  a  few  bourgeois 
rings,  and  a  pair  of  diamonds.  Of  all  tbe  six  lady 
presidents,  Mme.  Casimir-Pener  possesses  far  and 
away  the  most  beautiful,  rich,  and  artistic  jewelry, 
but  her  husband's  resignation  gave  Parisians  but  a 
very  short  time  to  admire  it.  These  jewels  are  heir- 
looms, and  have  been  in  the  family  for  a  very  long 
time.  If  Mme.  Casimir-P^rier's  parures  are  the 
most  brilliant  and  valuable,  those  of  Mme.  Faure  are 
the  most  modest  of  all.  During  the  reign  of  Mme. 
Thiers,  the  Shah  of  Persia  announced  his  intention 
of  coming  to  Paris.  He  also  had  discreet  inquiries 
made  as  to  the  present  which  Mme.  Thiers  would 
wish  to  honor  him  by  accepting.  Now,  this  lady's 
jewelry  was  merely  that  of  a  ricke  bourgeoise,  and 
she  knew  and  lamented  it.  She  replied  that  a  riviere 
would  be  very  acceptable.  Nasr-ed-Din  rummaged 
through  his  collection  of  precious  stones,  and  selected 
a  number  of  diamonds,  which  for  size,  limpidity, 
and  lustre  were  marvels.  But  by  the  time  the  Shah 
had  got  to  Paris  Mme.  Thiers  had  become  a  simple 
citizeness,  and  Mme.  MacMahon  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  prisidente.  And  it  was  the  latter  lady  who 
received  the  sumptuous  riviere.  Mme.  la  Mai6- 
chale  wore  these  royal  diamonds  at  all  her  recep- 
tions, and  finally  she  presented  them  as  a  wedding- 
gift  to  her  daughter-in-law,  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres, 
who  married  Commander  MacMahon. 


Flowers  must  have  reached  their  highest  price  in 
New  York  during  the  week  before  Christmas.  Amer- 
ican Beauty  roses  of  no  unusual  size  or  quality  sold 
for  two  dollars  each.  Violets  sold  for  four  dollars 
and  five  dollars  a  hundred.  Azaleas  were  fifteen  dol- 
lars apiece,  and  not  unusually  fine  at  that  They 
varied,  of  course,  in  price,  according  to  the  size,  but 
it  cost  that  much  to  get  a  good  one.  Small  and 
ordinary  orchids  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  a  blossom 
when  there  were  about  a  dozen  blossoms  on  one 
branch.  They  ranged  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars 
for  handsome  specimens.  Those  figures  were  de- 
manded by  the  florists  for  Christmas  Day,  and  they 
were  paid  with  little  protest.  All  day  the  florists' 
wagons  passed  through  the  streets  delivering  blos- 
soms that  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  One  fair  indication  of  the  price  of 
flowers  may  always  be  had  (according  to  the  Sun) 
from  the  sum  demanded  for  American  Beauties. 
When  they  are  high,  flowers  are  high  in  every  kind. 
It  may  be  that  an  occasional  scarcity  of  one  particu- 
lar blossom  will  send  the  price  up.  If  the  supply  of 
violets,  for  instance,  suddenly  diminishes,  the  price 
naturally  goes  up.  But  for  ordinary  circumstances 
the  price  of  the  American  Beauty  is  usually  typical. 
That  was  at  two  dollars  for  Christmas  Day  for  ordi- 
nary specimen's,  while  better  grades  reached  as  high 
a  figure  as  tv.  o  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  But  the  violet 
was  again  tbia  favorite.  Year  in  and  year  out,  during 
the  autu'jr  season  of  the  chrysanthemum's  popu- 


larity, and  at  all  times,  it  is  the  violet  that  continues 
most  popular  in  New  York. 

Dreyfus  and  Picquart  were  thrown  into  the  shade 
in  Paris  a  fortnight  ago  by  M.  Le  Bargy's  wedding. 
Le  Bargy  is  an  actor  of  the  Com6die-Francaise,  and 
is  probably  more  distinguished  for  his  minute  atten- 
tion to  dress  than  for  his  eminence  as  an  artist. 
When  it  was  announced  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married,  every  one  wondered  how  he  would  manage 
to  show  any  orginality  in  a  costume  which  iron- 
bound  custom  ordains  shall  be  the  evening- dress.  A 
Frenchman  is  married  and  buried  in  a  swallow-tail, 
so  that  it  is  frequent  enough  to  see  a  wedding-party 
coming  out  of  one  door  of  a  church  in  the  same  garb 
as  that  worn  by  a  funeral  procession  going  in  at 
another.  To  the  amazement  of  the  spectators  M. 
Le  Bargy  turned  up  in  a  frock-coat,  and  such  a 
frock-coat !  It  was  gray,  fitting  tight  at  the  waist 
and  very  wide  at  the  skirts.  As  though  this  were  not 
a  sufficient  defiance  of  public  opinion,  M.  Le  Bargy 
wore  a  violet  tie  instead  of  the  regulation  white  one. 
Altogether,  he  reproduced  the  old  pictures  of  a  bride- 
groom in  1830.  This  innovation  gave  material  for 
gossip  and  philosophical  dissertations  in  the  press  to 
such  an  extent  that  La  Fronde,  a  feminine  journal, 
written,  edited,  printed,  sold,  and  paid  for  entirely  by 
women,  tried  to  get  up  a  minor  revolution  on  its  own 
account  by  starting  a  campaign  in  favor  of  colored 
weddiog  -  dresses  for  brides,  with  the  abolition  of 
orange-blossoms.  Then  the  Figaro  tried  to  set  the 
arbiters  of  fashion  at  defiance  by  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  short  or  long  skirts  for  walking  during  the 
winter  months.  Of  course  the  short  ones  were  ad- 
vocated, because  the  long  one  is  what  the  cauiurieres 
insist  upon  for  their  clients. 

Two  members  of  a  golf  club  at  Noroton,  Conn., 
have  been  summoned  to  appear  in  court  to  answer 
to  the  charge  of  playing  golf  on  Sunday,  which 
some  one  has  discovered  is  an  offense  to  the  State's 
old  blue  laws.  John  D.  Crimmins,  of  New  York, 
is  the  president  of  this  golf  club,  and  he  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  arrest  was  an  outrage,  and  that 
he  approved  of  Sunday  golf.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions the  links  around  New  York  are  open  for  Sun- 
day playing.  When  the  public  Units  were  laid  out 
at  Van  Cortlandt  Park  they  were  frequented  by 
many  golfers  on  Sunday,  who  supposed  that  they 
had  a  right  to  play  there  on  that  day.  Mayor 
Strong's  park  commissioners,  in  their  hunt  for  some- 
thing to  reform,  discovered  this  Sunday  golf  playing, 
and  the  corporation  counsel  decided  that  under  the 
law  it  was  an  offense,  because  the  links  were  on  a 
city  park.  One  of  the  Staten  Island  golf  clubs  does 
not  permit  Sunday  games,  because  its  links  are  on 
property  owned  by  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  a 
well-known  New  Jersey  club  voted  against  Sunday 
golf  of  its  own  volition.  Golf,  however,  is  a  leisurely 
game,  and  a  majority  of  its  devotees  can  find  no 
other  time  for  it  than  Sundays.  This  fact  is  so 
clearly  recognized  by  the  majority  of  golf  clubs  that 
the  links  are  open  as  a  matter  of  course  every  Sun- 
day, and  the  number  of  players  on  that  day  is 
greater  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Few  of 
the  clubs  ask  their  regular  caddies  to  work  on  Sun- 
day, but  there  are  always  volunteers  eager  for  the 

work. 

^ 

A  valet  in  the  place  of  a  maid  is  said  to  be  the 
latest  instance  of  man  usurping  woman's  sphere. 
The  usurpations  reported  are  not  yet  numerous — 
only  two,  in  fact.  But  they  are  spoken  of  with  such 
enthusiasm — by  the  mistresses,  not  the  supplanted 
maids — that  even  the  staid  Bazar  thinks  that  other 
cases  are  extremely  probable.  One  of  these  mis- 
tresses is  said  to  be  a  New  York  bachelor  woman, 
who  recently  returned  from  Europe  leading,  as  it 
were,  in  triumph  a  young  French  peasant  about 
twenty  years  old.  He  announced  that  he  was  her 
valet,  and  that  he  was  worth  two  or  three  maids. 
The  other  woman,  in  an  emergency,  borrowed  a 
Japanese  valet  from  a  friend  of  her  husband's,  and 
found  her  new  acquisition  so  great  a  comfort  that  she 
begged  the  accommodating  friend  to  extend  the  loan 
indefinitely.  With  wonderful  unselfishness  he  did  so, 
and  now  the  two  valet-possessors  have  so  much  to 
say  in  praise  of  the  arrangement  that  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  there  are  at  least  two  happy  women  in 
New  York.  The  experiment  has  not  been  tried  long 
enough  to  wear  off  the  gloss  of  novelty,  it  is  true, 
but  the  experimenters  are  so  enthusiastic  that  there 
would  really  seem  to  be  something  in  it. 


Negro  Parody  on  "  America." 
[At  a  negro  mass-meeting  held  in  the  Bethel  Methodist 
Church.  Chicago,  recently,  "the  audience  sang   the  fol- 
lowing parody  on 'America'"  :] 

O  Country,  'tis  of  thee 
Pledged  to  fair  liberty — 

For  thee  we  cry  : 
Land  where  our  fathers  came, 
Land  of  our  mothers'  shame, 
Land  of  our  toil  and  pain, 

Must  thou  too  die  ? 

Die  in  the  sense  of  wrong, 
While  on  our  lips  the  song 

Of  liberty  ? 
False  to  thy  sacred  trust, 
False  to  thy  hallowed  dust, 
False  to  the  true  and  just 

Who  died  for  thee. 

Shame  on  the  starry  crown  1 
No  black  hand  tore  it  down 

In  days  of  strife: 
But  blood  of  bond  and  free 
Thy  black  sons  gave  to  thee  ; 
And  saved  by  loyalty 

A  nation's  life. 

These  black  sons  have  no  right 
For  which  thou  needst  fight, 

Thou  now  dost  say. 
We  hurl  the  sentence  back 
From  million  throats  of  black. 
Pray  God  thou  clear  the  track, 

For  Freedom's  way. 

Shall  Justice  longer  call, 
From  legislative  hall, 

To  thee  in  vain  ? 
Where  is  thy  boasted  power  ? 
Thine  is  the  waiting  hour  ; 
Rise,  and  no  longer  cower. 

Remove  thy  stain. 

Then  shall  we  sing  of  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  we  love  ; 
Ours  too,  this  land  so  bright, 
Ours  Freedom's  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  its  might, 

Just  God  above. 


A  private  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  of  Pope 
Leo  the  Thirteenth,  as  reproduced  by  the  biograph, 
was  given  recently  in  Washington.  The  pictures 
represented  the  Pope  walking  in  the  Vatican  gardens, 
driving  in  the  Vatican  carriage  of  state,  and  in  vari- 
ous positions  in  bis  apartments  in  the  Vatican.  In 
the  closing  scene  His  Holiness  was  represented 
giving  his  blessing. 


A  Double  Crop  of  Apples. 

On  a  Long  Island  farm  is  an  apple-tree  which  bore 
two  crops  of  fruit  the  past  year,  and  the  farmers  are 
taking  unusual  interest  in  this  peculiarity  of  nature. 
Just  as  much  interest  has  been  shown  in  Hostettei's 
Stomach  Bitters,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  curing 
dyspepsia,  indigestion,  constipation,  and  blood  dis- 
orders that  other  remedies  fail  to  benefit.  In  chronic 
cases  it  rarely  fails,  and  it  cures  whenever  a  cure  is 
possible. 


Dean  Swift,  of  Barnard  College,  says  that  Ameri- 
can girls  are  growing  taller  with  startling  rapidity. 
Bryn  Mawr  has  kept  statistics  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  two  or  three  inches 
in  the  height  of  students.  The  average  height  of 
the  girl  of  1885  was  five  feet  three  inches  and  of  1888 
five  feet  four  inches.     It  is  now  five  feet  six  inches. 


A  marked  and  most  interesting  feature  about 
Manila  is  tbe  number  of  British  flags  displayed. 
They  outnumber  all  the  rest  put  together. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

for    the    week    ending    Wednesday,    January  4th, 

were  as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.  ■        Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Edison  L.  and  P.  6%     9,000  @  131&  131 

Market  St.  Ry  5%...    2,000  @  115^  115%    "6J£ 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...  10,000  @  iogj^  109 

N.Pac.  C.  R.  R.  5%.     1,000  @  102J6  100        100% 

S.F.  &  N.P.  Rys%.  10,000  @  109-     109^6  109        109& 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 11,000  @  ii2K-I12K  109%    uo# 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     5,000  @  123!^  121%     125 

S.  V.  Water  6% 14.000  @  110&  "9%     "9& 

S.V.  Water  4% 1,000  @  102%  102& 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. .     2,000  @  101%  *oi%     ioi?4 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 100  ©107%  ioj% 

Stockton  G.  &E.  6%    8,000  @  102K  ^02% 
Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  1,331  @   52*6-65%  64         6i% 

Spring  Valley  Water.     337  @  ioi#-xo2  102        X02& 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Central  L.  &  P 200  @    16  17  18 

Mutual  Electric 765  @    n-       13  13  14 

Oakland  G.L.  and  H.      200  &   52M 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        90  @    86%-  87  S6% 

Pacific  Lighting  Co. .        10  @   49^  47  49 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.      486  @   86-      87^      86%      87 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .        75  @  257  356 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.     300  @  100M-101  100M     100K 

First  National 10  @  225  224        230 

Street  S.  R. 

Market  St 25s  @    59%~  S9ri      59^       59H 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 1,380  @   57-      60%      59%      59^ 

Vigorit i,79S  @      3"        3%        *%        3% 

Sugars. 

Hana  P.  Co 640  @    17^-  17^      *7ri      *?% 

Hawaiian 1,730  @    S7H- S*H      5$H      58K 

Hutchinson 870  &   64H-  64K 

"        (Stock  cut.)  1,550  @    32%-  33%      33%      34 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 175  ©105^-^05^  10554 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      625  ®   61%- 63%      63^      63% 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo- Calif orai an  Banks. 

BIG  B.  8CHLOS8.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  JF. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Uember  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

"  Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BUCK  2026. 


When  you  order 

Evans'  Ale 

you  get  a  perfectly 
brewed  and  bottled 
Ale,  ripe,  mellow, 
sparkling'  and  clear 
to  the  last  drop, 
without  a  particle 
of  dregs 
or  sediment. 

Clubs.  Ca'es. 

Chop  Houses,  Restaurants, 

and  Hotels. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus •  3,135,820.67 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  June  30,  1898 36,486,987.06 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Hor5tmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Gborgh 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullhr  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GoODFBLLOW. 

Board  0/  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Igu.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Route, 
H.  B.  Russ.  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  July  1,  1898 823,366,130 

Paid-TJp  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 182 ,009 

Contingent  Fund 435,515 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  db  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors— George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 

Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan. 

iel  E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  •    ■  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

5.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Mooxton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clat Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

vt       V ■  s  Messrs,  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York }The  EaDjcof  New  York>  N>  B  A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston National  Shawmut  Bank 

„,-  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Cwcago }  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  J  ohn  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OX-  HAEIFOBD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,  •1,000,000;    Assets,  •8,300.- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  »1 ,  668,331 .50 . 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

4ii  California  Street. 

Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  he  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  dally 
papers  and  over  3,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

HO  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,     PAEIS.    BERLIN.    SYDNEY. 


THE!  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


January  9,  1899. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  young  tailor  named  Berry,  lately  succeeded  to 
his  father's  business,  once  sent  in  his  account  to 
Charles  Matthews  somewhat  ahead  of  time.  Where- 
upon Matthews,  with  virtuous  rage,  wrote  him  the 
following  note:  "You  must  be  a  goose — Berry,  to 
send  me  your  bill — Berry,  before  it  is  due — Berry. 
Your  father,  the  elder— Berry,  would  have  bad  more 
sense.  You  may  look  very  black — Berry,  and  feel 
very  blue — Berry,  but  I  don't  care  a  straw— Berry, 
for  you  and  your  bill — Berry." 

A  party  of  visitors  to  the  country  were  very  much 
interested  last  summer  by  the  remarks  of  some  New 
York  children,  sent  out  by  the  fresh-air  fund  for  a 
week  or  two  in  the  country.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  them  playing  about  a  pretty  farm-house 
one  day,  when  some  passers-by  stopped  and  began 
to  talk  to  them.  "Did  you  ever  see  any  chickens 
before  ?  "  asked  one  lady,  as  a  flock  of  fowls  came 
strutting  down  the  lawn.  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  one  of  the 
eldest,  wisely,  with  a  knowing  shake  of  his  head, 
"  we've  always  seen  'em — lots — only  generally  it  was 
after  they  was  peeled." 


The  wife  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Washington, 
while  visiting  the  White  House  recently,  happened 
to  mention  that  she  had  received  a  basket  of  mush- 
rooms from  an  unknown  source,  and,  fearing  that 
they  might  not  be  genuine,  bad  taken  them  to  the 
market  where  she  usually  bought  her  vegetables  and 
had  them  carefully  looked  over  before  they  were 
cooked.  "What  were  you  afraid  of  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
McKinley.  ' '  I  was  afraid  we  might  be  poisoned 
and  die."  "  I  thought  you  were  a  Presbyterian,"  re- 
torted the  President's  wife,  ' '  and  that  Presbyterians 
never  die  until  their  time  comes." 


When  our  regiment  was  acting  with  the  reserves 
(says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Post),  I  saw  a  re- 
porter "legging"  it  back  from  the  front.  He  was 
running  for  all  there  was  in  him,  and  looked  as  if  he 
had  a  through  ticket  for  the  rear.  We  found  the 
reserve-line  just  as  dangerous  as  the  firing-line,  and 
the  bullets  were  so  thick  that  we  were  very  uncom- 
fortable. The  reporter  saw  me  looking  at  him,  and 
he  paused  long  enough  to  say  to  me :  "This  war- 
correspondents'  life  isn't  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be." 
Then  he  started  on.  I  looked  after  him,  and  a 
bullet  whizzed  past  my  ear,  and  1  called  out  to  him  : 
"Old  man,  if  I  wasn't  an  enlisted  man,  I'd — I'd 
run — you — a  race  1 " 

Frederick  the  Great  made  generous  presents  to  all 
musicians  except  flute-players.  He  played  the  flute 
remarkably  well  himself.  A  famous  flutist  once 
asked  permission  to  play  to  the  king,  hoping  that 
Frederick  would  show  bis  appreciation  of  his  skill 
by  some  valuable  g>ft.  Frederick  listened  attentively 
while  he  played  a  difficult  piece.  "You  play  very 
well,"  be"  said,  "  and  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  my 
satisfaction."  So  saying  he  left  the  room.  The 
musician  waited,  guessing  at  the  probable  nature  of 
the  "proof."  Presently  the  king  returned  with  his 
own  flute  and  played  the  same  piece.  Then  he  bade 
his  visitor  "Good-day,"  saying:  "I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  you,  and  it  was  only  fair  that 
you  should  hear  me." 

An  English  traveler  once  had  an  amusing  experience 
with  the  Roumanian  custom-house,  which  had  seized 
upon  a  very  heavy  book  he  was  engaged  in  review- 
ing. After  weighing  it  very  carefully  with  a  pair  of 
scales,  they  demanded  six  francs  duty.  The  traveler 
protested  that  this  was  monstrous,  particularly  as  the 
book  was  not  even  new.  They  replied  that  it  did 
not  matter  whether  it  was  new  or  not ;  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  it  was  bound  or  not.  "Then," 
said  the  traveler,  "  if  it  were  not  bound  I  should  have 
to  pay  nothing?"  "Yes,"  they  replied,  thinking 
this  would  finally  settle  the  matter  ;  "in  that  case  it 
would  have  come  in  duty  free."  "All  right,"  he 
said,  as  he  proceeded  to  tear  off  the  cover  ;  "  now, 
I  presume,  you  will  allow  it  to  pass?"  And  they 
had  to  do  so,  though  they  were  very  cross  about  it. 


Bridget  Rafferty  had  served  the  best  years  of  her 
life  as  a  cook,  and  now  that  she  was  "  wearin'  awa'  " 
and  an  operation  became  necessary,  she  haughtily  de- 
clined to  go  to  a  ward,  but  took  one  of  the  best  rooms 
in  the  hospital.  The  operation  was  successful,  but 
the  patient  was  allowed  very  little  food.  During  her 
convalescence  she  made  frequent  use  of  the  electric 
bell  at  her  bed.  The  nurse  would  fly  to  her,  to  be 
greeted  with  some  trifling  question  or  the  remark : 
"  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  you  were  there."  As 
such  frequent  use  of  her  bell  suggested  to  the  matron 
on  that  floor  that  the  nurse  was  neglecting  her  pa- 
tient,  the  nurse  remonstrated,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing unique  explanation:  "  Well,  you  see,  miss, 
here  I  am  paying  thirty  dollars  a  week,  and  I'm  not 
seeing  anything,  I'm  not  hearing  anything,  and,  miss, 
I'm  not  eating  anything.  So  I  just  ring  the  bell  to 
get  ray  money's  worth,  and,  anyways,  I  enjoy  hear- 
ing it  ring." 

♦ 

When  Hatevy  wrote  "The  Queen's  Musketeers," 
he  took  infinite  pains  to  avoid  repealing  himself.  One 
day,  as  he  left  the  theatre  after  rehearsal,  he  heard 
somebody  whistling  the  air  of  the  song  which  he  bad 
written  for  Captain  Roland  in  his  new  piece.    Think- 


ing that  he  had  been  composing  from  memory,  he 
went  up  to  the  whistler,  a  workman,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  whistling.  "My  friend,  you  are  sur- 
prised," said  the  man,  "and  no  wonder.  Do  you 
know  that  there  is  not  another  man  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  who  could  whistle  you  that  tune  ?  "  "  Why  ?  " 
"Because  it's  a  song  that  nobody  knows  yet." 
"Indeed?"  "Certainly,  because  it  is  in  the  new 
piece  that  they  are  rehearsing  at  the  Op6ra  Comique." 
"  A-a-a-ah  I  "  said  HaleVy,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  ; 
"  but  how  on  earth  is  it  that  you  know  it  ? "  "  Well, 
because  I  was  putting  up  a  partition  yesterday  in  the 
opera-house — I  am  a  joiner  by  trade,  you  know — 
while  the  song  was  being  sung."  "The  deuce!" 
said  Halevy  ;  "  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  learned  so 
easily.  Look  here,  my  friend,  there  is  a  louis  for 
you,  and  do  not  whistle  it  any  more."  "Why?" 
■'  Because  I  am  the  author  of  it."  "Oh,"  said  the 
musical  carpenter ;  and  as  he  went  away  he  mut- 
tered to  himself:  "  He  is  a  queer  fish.  Why  don't 
he  give  me  the  twenty  francs  to  keep  on  whistling 
it?" 


DOOLEY    ON    HOBSON. 


The    Chicago  Journal's  Philosopher   on  the  Per- 
formances   of  the    Hero    of  the 
Merrimac. 


"If  I'd  been  down  to  th' Audjiotoroom  th'  other 
night,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "  an'  had  a  chunk  iv  coal 
fr'm  th"  sunk  Merrimac,  I'd  iv  handed  it  to  that  man 
Loot.  Hobson.  1  wud  so.  Th"  idee  iv  a  hero 
standin'  up  befure  thousan's  iv  men  with  fam'lies  an' 
bein'  assaulted  be  ondacint  females.  It  made  me 
blush  down  to  th'  soles  iv  me  feet.  If  they  let  this 
thing  go  on,  be  hivins,  why  do  they  stop  th'  hootcby- 
kootchy  ?  " 

"  Ividences  iv  affection  is  always  odjious  to  an 
Irishman,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "an"  to  all  reel  affec- 
tionate people.  But  me  frind  Hobson "s  not  to  blame. 
"Tis  th'  way  th"  good  Lord  has  iv  makin'  us  cow'rds 
continted  with  our  lot  that  he  niver  med  a  brave  man 
yet  that  wasn't  half  a  fool.  I've  more  sinse  an'  wis- 
dom in  the  back  iv  me  thumb  thin  all  th'  heroes  in 
th'  wurruld.  That's  why  I  ain't  a  hero.  If  Hobson 
had  intelligence,  he'd  be  wurrukin'  in  th'  Post-Office, 
an'  if  anny  oT  hen  thried  to  kiss  him,  he'd  call  f  r  th' 
polis.  Bein"  young  an'  foolish,  whin  me  frind  Samp- 
son says  :  '  Is  there  anny  man  here  that'll  take  this 
ol*  coal-barge  in  beyant  an'  sink  it,  an"  save  us  th' 
throuble  iv  dhrownin'  on  our  way  home  ? '  Loot. 
Hobson  says,  says  he  :  '  Here  I  am,  cap.,'  says  he. 
'  I'll  take  it  in,'  he  says,  '  an'  seal  up  th*  hated  Cas- 
tiles,'  be  says,  '  so  that  they  can  niver  get  out,'  he 
says.  '  But,'  he  says,  '  I'll  lave  a  hole  f  r  thim  to  get 
out  whin  they  want  to  get  out,'  he  says.  An'  he  took 
some  other  la-ads— I  f'rget  their  names— they  wasn't 
heroes,  annyhow,  but  was  wurrukin'  be  th'  day — an' 
he  wint  in  in  his  underclothes,  so's  not  to  spoil  his 
suit,  an'  th'  Castiles  hurled  death  an'  desthxuc- 
tion  on  him,  an'  it  niver  touched  him  no  more  thin  it 
did  annyone  else,  an'  thin  they  rescued  him  fr'm  him- 
self, an'  locked  him  up  in  th'  polis  station,  an'  fed 
him  th'  best  they  knew  how,  an'  he  wint  on  a  letcher 
tour,  an'  here  he  is, 

"  On  th"  fiure  iv  the  Merrimac,  in  his  light  undher- 
clothes,  Loot.  Hobson  was  a  sthrong,  foolish  man. 
On  th'  stage  iv  the  Audjiotoroom,  bein'  caressed  be 
women  that'd  kiss  th'  Indjan  in  fr-ront  iv  a  see-gar 
shtore,  if  he  didn't  carry  a  tommyhawk,  he's  still 
foolish,  but  not  sthrong.  'Tis  so  with  all  heroes. 
Napoleon  Bonypart,  the  impror  iv  th'  Fr-inch,  had 
many  carryin's  on,  I've  heerd  tell,  an'  ivry  man 
knows  that  whin  Jawn  Sullivan  wasn't  in  th'  r-ring  he 
was  no  encyclopedja  f  r  intilligence.  No  wan  thried 
to  kiss  him,  though.    They  knew  betther. 

"  An"  Hobson  '11  larn.  He's  young  yet,  th'  loot  is, 
an'  he's  goin"  out  to  th'  Ph'lippeens  to  wurruk  fr 
Cousin  George.  Cousin  George  is  no  hero,  an' 
"tisn't  on  record  that  anny  wan  iver  thried  to  scan- 
dalize his  good  name  be  Irissin'  him.  I'd  as  lave,  if 
I  was  a  foolish  woman,  which,  thanks  be,  I'm  not, 
hug  a  Whitehead  torpedo  as  Cousin  George.  He'll 
be  settin"  up  on  th'  roof  iv  his  boat  smokin'  a  good 
see-gar,  an'  wondhrin'  how  manny  iv  th'  babbies 
named  afther  him'll  be  in  th'  pinitinchry  be  th'  time 
he  gets  back  home.  Up  comes  me  br-rave  Hobson. 
'  Who  ar-re  ye,  disturbin'  me  quite  ? '  says  Cousin 
George.  'I'm  a  hero,'  says  th'  loot.  'Ar-re  ye, 
faith?'  says  Cousin  George;  'well,'  he  says,  '1 
can't  do  annything  fr  ye  in  that  line,'  he  says,  'all 
th'  hero  jobs  on  this  boat,'  he  says,  '  is  competently 
filled,'  he  says,  '  be  mesilf,'  he  says.  '  I  like  to  see 
th'  wurruk  well  done,'  he  says,  '  so,'  he  says,  '  I  don't 
thrust  it  to  anny  wan,'  he  says.  '  With  th"  aid  iv  a 
small  boy  who  can  shovel  more  love-letthers  an' 
pothry  overboard  than  anny  wan  I  iver  see,' 
he  says,  '  I'm  able  to  clane  up  me  hero  busi- 
ness befure  noon  ivry  day,"  he  says.  'What's 
ye'er  name  ? '  he  says.  '  Hobson,'  says  the  loot. 
'  Niver  heerd  iv  ye,"  says  Cousin  George. 
'  Where"  d  ye  wurruk  last?'  'Why,'  says  th'  loot, 
'  I'm  th'  man  that  sunk  th'  ship,'  he  says,  '  an'  I've 
been  kissed  be  hundherds  iv  women  at  home,'  he 
says.  'Is  that  so? 'says  Cousin  George.  'Well,  I 
don't  believe  in  sinkin'  me  own  ship,'  he  says. 
'  Whin  I'm  lookin'  fr  a  divarsion  iv  that  kind  I  sink 
somebody  else's,'  he  says.  '  'Tis  cheaper.  As  Fr  th' 
other  thing,'  he  says,  '  th'  less  ye  say  about  that  th' 
betther,'  he  says.  'If  some  iv  these  beauchious 
Ph'lippeen  belles  ar-round  here  hears,'  he  says,  '  that 
ye're  in  that  line  they  may  call  on  ye  to  give  ye  a 


chaste  salute,'  he  says,  'an,'  he  says,  '  frget,'  he 
says,  '  to  take  th'  see-gars  out  iv  their  mouths,'  he 
says.  '  Ye  desthroyed  a  lot  iv  coal,  ye  tell  me,'  he 
says.  '  Do  ye,'  he  says,  '  go  down-stairs  now  an' 
shovel  up  a  ton  or  two  iv  it,'  he  says.  '  Afther  which,' 
he  says,  '  ye  can  roll  a  kag  iv  beer  into  me  bed- 
room,' he  says,  '  f  r  'tis  dhry  wurruk  settin'  up  here 
watcbin'  expansion  expand,'  he  says. 

"That's  what  Cousin  George'll  say  to  th'  loot. 
An'  whin  th'  loot  comes  back  he  won't  be  a  hero 
anny  more,  an'  if  anny  woman  thries  to  kiss  him 
he'll  climb  a  three.  Cousin  George'll  make  a  man  iv 
him.  'Tis  kicks,  not  kisses,  that  makes  men  iv 
heroes." 

"Well,  maybe  ye're  r-right,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 
"He's  nawthin  but  a  kid  annyhow — no  older  than 
my  oldest  boy,  an'  I  know  what  a  fool  he'd  be  if 
anny  wan  ast  him  to  be  more  iv  a  fool  thin  he  is. 
Hobson'll  be  famous,  no  matther  what  foolish  things 
he  does." 

"I  dinnaw,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "It  was  headed 
fr  him,  but  I'm  afraid,  as  the  bullyard  players  'd  say, 
Fame's  been  kissed  off." — Peter  Dunne  in  Chicago 
Journal.     Copyright,  iSgS. 


The  Spaniards  in  Manila  are  astounded  at  the 
energy  of  the  Americans.  They  can  not  understand 
why  the  Americans  keep  their  stores  open  at  noon, 
when  it  has  been  the  accepted  custom  of  years  to 
close  them  at  that  hour.  But  it  is  the  great  game  of 
base -ball  that  is  the  mystery  which  passes  all 
mysteries.  The  Filipinos  gather  wonderingly  at  the 
edges  of  the  crowd  and  peer  into  the  field.  They 
can  not  fathom  the  enthusiasm. 


Always  Watchful. 

The  milk  used  for  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  is  from  the  best  dairies,  under  con- 
tracts with  farmers,  guaranteeing  purity  and  richness 
in  heallh-giving  constituents. 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO., 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 

SOME  PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2tnos $6.oo 

"         "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     x.50 

"        "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

WecklyCall 12  "     1.50 

"    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  RPRKOKBIS.  Proprietor. 

■  ■yi|      S.    S.    Australia,     for 

lifllllL   Honolulu    only,    Wed- 

b  nesday,  Jau.  11,  2  p.m. 

T"\.        S.S.  Mariposa  sails  via 

ir\  )     Honolulu    and     Auck- 

\\y        land  for  Sydney,  Wed- 

(Ofllfiflfltr^  nesday,     January    35, 

VUlllpJIUip  1899,  at  10  p.  m. 

J.  I).  Spreckels  A  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


™e  King  of  its  Kind 

3f98t«g* 

Like  a  Magij  Touch 
It's  unlike  all  others 

Box,  post-paid,  ISctfl.  la  sunups, 
Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 
Leading  grocers  tell  it. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


"  I  punish  you,  my  child,  to  show  ray  love  for 
you."  "  It  isn't  necessary  for  your  love  to  work  over- 
time  on  ray  account,  ma." — Town  Topics. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANT. 

FOR  JAP  A3*  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  coiner  First  and  Brannan  Street!, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1898. 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  '99 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Feb.  11 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Mar.  9 

Doric.  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. ! 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Jan.  1,  6, 
ii,   16,   21,   26,    31,  Feb.  5,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  10 
A.  m.,  Jan.  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  Feb. 
5,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For   Eureka  (Humboldt   Bay),   9    p. 
.  M„   Jan.  4,  g,   14,    19,  24,  29,   Feb.  3, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  h., 
Jan.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  Feb.  1,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m.,  Jan.   2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  Feb.  3,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.    For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a,  11.,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  9. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 
New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul. January  n  I  Paris January  25 

St.  Louis January  18  |  St.  Paul February  1 

KJSU    STAR   LINK. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Kensington January  11  I  Friesland January  25 

Noordland January  18  |  Southwark February  1 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To   Alaska   and   Gold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Aeent  Pacific  Coast.  -,c  Montgomery  Street. 


WINTER    CRUISE. 

To  the  Scenes  of  the  Battle-tields  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  American  Line  twin-screw  U.  S.  mail  S.  S.  New 
York  (U.  S.  auxiliary  cruiser  Harvard)  will  sail  from 
New  York  March  4,  1899,  visiting  Havana,  Santiago, 
Siboney,  Daiguiri,  Guantanamo,  San  Juan,  Ponce, 
Windward  Islands,  and  Jamaica.  Duration  of  trip. 
thirty-one  days.  Passage,  5'oo  and  upward.  For  full 
information  regarding  rates,  itinerary,  accommodation, 
etc.,  apply  to  International  Navigation  Co., 
30  Montgomery  Street, 


Singer  Machines  Last  Longest. 


A  recent  canvass  of  the  United  States  found 
216,000  family  sewing-machines  of  all  kinds 
that  had  been  in  use  from  15  to  48  years  ; 
more  than  one-half  of  them  were  Singers, 
and  2,000  of  these  Singers  had  done  good 
service  during  40  years  and  more. 

A  SINGER  WILL 

OUTWEAR  ANY  OTHER  KIND. 


Sold  on  instalments.     You  can  try  one  Free.     Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY   BV 

The   Singer    Manufacturing    Co. 

OFFICES   IN    EVERY  CITY    IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


January  9,  1899. 


The  Scott-Sampson  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Olive  Farrington  Sampson, 
daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson,  U. 
S.  N.,  to  Mr.  Henry  Harrison  Scott,  of  this  city, 
took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  4th,  in 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
About  nine  hundred  guests  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  by  Rev.  Frank  J.  Goodwin. 

The  bride's  sister,  Miss  Hannah  Walker  Sampson, 
was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Walter  Magee,  of 
this  city,  was  best  man.  The  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Elgie  Griswold  Perkins,  of  Lynn,  Conn.,  and 
Miss  Annie  Dunbar  Davis,  of  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
The  ushers  comprised  Lieutenant- Commander  Roy 
Campbell  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Richard  H. 
Jackson,  U.  S.  N.,  Ensign  W.  T.  Cluberius,  U.  S. 
N.,  Mr.  Frederick  A  Cleveland,  Mr.  W.  H.  Her- 
schel,  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Parker. 

After  the  wedding  there  was  a  brilliant  reception  at 
Admiral  Sampson's  residence.  President  McKinley 
could  not  attend,  but  he  sent  an  autograph  letter  of 
congratulation  and  also  the  original  telegraph  mes- 
sage delivered  to  Secretary  Long  informing  the  na- 
tion, over  Admiral  Sampson's  name,  that  Cervera's 
fleet  had  been  destroyed  off  Santiago.  Another  gift 
was  a  large  silver  bowl,  lined  with  gold,  from  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  cruiser  New  York,  which 
was  Admiral  Sampson's  flag-ship  during  the  war. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  will  come  to  this  city  to  reside. 


The  Rusaell-Atherton  Wedding. 

A  quiet  wedding  took  place  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, January  4th,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Edward 
L.  Eyre,  0209  Buchanan  Street.  The  bride  was  her 
niece,  Miss  Muriel  Atherton,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  the  well-known  writer. 
The  groom  was  Mr.  Albert  B.  Russell,  who  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refinery.  Both  are 
well  known  and  popular  among  the  younger  set  in 
society. 

Rev.  Father  Ramm,  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
presence  of  but  a  few  relatives  and  intimate  friends. 
Miss  Frances  Moore  acted  as  maid  of  honor,  and 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  was  best  man.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Eyre  gave  the  bride  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
A  supper  was  enjoyed  afterward.  The  happy  couple 
left  for  Del  Monte  on  Thursday  for  a  two  week's 
visit.    They  will  reside  in  this  city. 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  assembly  given  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  January  6th  by  the  Friday  Night  Club 
was  a  very  successful  affair.  Almost  all  of  the 
members  were  present  and  many  modish  gowns 
were  displayed.  The  decorations  were  very  hand 
some  and  the  music  excellent.  Supper  was  enjoyed 
at  midnight,  under  the  direction  of  Wheeler,  and 
then  there  was  dancing  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  ' 

The  Freeman  Card-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Eugene  Freeman  gave  a  de- 
lightful progressive-euchre  party  at  The  Colonial  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  4th.  It  took  place  in 
the  spacious  parlors,  which  were  prettily  decorated 
with  flowers  and  foliage.  Handsome  prizes  of  silver 
and  cut-glass  were  awarded.  Afterward  there  was  a 
supper  by  candle-light  in  the  Red  Room,  which  ter- 
minated the  pleasant  affair.     Those  present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Eugene  Freeman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Mau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  York,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Gray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F. 
Richardson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hermann,  Miss 
Julia  Mau,  Miss  Emma  McMillan,  Miss  Agnes 
Sadler,  Miss  Grace  Bailey,  Miss  Feldmann,  Miss 
Tillie  Feldmann,  Miss  Geraldine  Bowen,  Dr.  Arthur 
Wallace,  Mr.  George  H.  Wheaton,  Mr.  Arthur 
Mau,  and  Mr.  Long. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Invitations  have  been  issued  for  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clementine  Kip  and  Dr.  Guy  Lewis 
Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  which  will  take  place  at  noon  on 
Thursday,  January  19th,  at  Grace  Episcopal  Church. 
Afterward  there  will  be  a  breakfast  for  relatives  and 
very  intimate  friends  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 


Baking  Powder 


Made  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar. 


Safeguards  the  food 
against  alum* 


Altai  baking  powders  are  the  greatest 

mei:  icers  to  health  of  the  present  day* 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO. .  WEW  YORK. 


parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip. 
Miss  Mary  Kip  will  be  the  maid  of  honor. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Isabelle 
Hutchinson  to  Mr.  William  Bull  Pringle,  both  of 
Oakland.  Miss  Hutchinson  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Hutchinson,  and  is  popular  in  so- 
ciety circles  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  She  comes 
from  old  Virginia  ancestry,  and  is  a  great  grand-niece 
of  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk.  Mr.  Pringle  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle.  He  is  an  attorney- 
at-law  and  president  of  the  city  council  of  Oakland. 
The  day  of  the  wedding  has  not  been  determined. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Jane  Dunn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dunn, 
to  Mr.  Henry  Foster  Dutton. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Delia  Davidson  and  Mr. 
Harrison  Dibblee  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
January  nth,  at  noon  at  the  cottage  occupied  by 
Mr.  D.  B.  Davidson  in  San  Rafael. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Minnie 
Louise  Schwabacher  to  Mr.  Albert  L.  Ehrman. 
The  bride-elect  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Schwabacher.  Mr.  Ehrman  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  Ehrman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  will  give  a  ball  at 
Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  January  9th, 
to  introduce  their  two  daughters,  Misses  Grace  and 
Lillian  Spreckels. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  Cinderella  dances  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  January  nth. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club 
will  he  held  at  Cotillion  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
January  13th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  gave  a  dinner- 
party at  their  residence,  221 1  Clay  Street,  on  New- 
Year's  Eve,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman, 
nfe  Hamilton.  The  others  present  were  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Miss  Ella  Wilcox  Morgan,  Miss 
Th^tese  Morgan,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Daisy  Van 
Ness,  Mr.  A.  N.  Drown,  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook,  Mr. 
Gaylord,  and  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan. 

The  Christmas  dinner  of  the  Bohemian  Club  took 
place  on  New- Year's  Eve,  and  was  very  successful. 
The  dining-room  and  billiard-room  were  used  to 
seat  the  members,  and  they  were  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  evergreens  and  holly.  An  elaborate  re- 
past was  served,  and  it  was  followed  by  an  im- 
promptu programme  of  speeches  and  music. 

Mr.  Moriz  Rosenthal,  the  eminent  pianist,  was  the 
honored  guest  at  an  elaborate  breakfast  given  by 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on, 
Wednesday,  January  4th.  Covers  were  laid  for  ten, 
and  the  affair  proved  very  enjoyable. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Verein  celebrated 
New-Year's  Eve  by  presenting  a  musical  farce  en- 
tided  "The  Royal  Bluff."  This  was  followed  by  a 
supper  and  then  dancing  was  enjoyed. 

A  vaudeville  entertainment  was  given  at  the  San 
Francisco  Verein  on  New- Year's  Eve,  and  it  was 
enjoyed  by  a  large  assemblage.  A  number  of  variety 
sketches  and  a  farce  entitled  "A  Pair  of  Trousers  " 
were  creditably  presented.  The  new  year  was  wel- 
comed at  supper,  and  then  there  was  dancing  for 
several  hours. 

Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  gave  a  supper  at  his 
residence  in  New  York  city  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  4th,  as  a  compliment  to  his  son,  Mr.  William 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  his  fiancfc,  Miss  Virginia 
Fair,  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
guests,  including  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay.  Dancing  followed  the 
supper. 

The  Mexican  Pictures  of  Amadle  Joullin. 

Amadee  Joullin,  the  well-known  artist  and  Bo- 
hemian, has  returned  to  the  city  after  an  absence  of 
nine  months  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
sketching  subjects  that  will  prove  a  novelty  to  lovers 
of  art  here.  He  is  occupying  the  old  studio  of  the 
late  Jules  Tavernier,  at  728  Montgomery  Street,  and 
his  new  work  brings  to  mind  a  reminiscence  of 
Tavernier's  famous  painting,  "The  Last  of  the 
Montezumas." 

Mr.  Joullin  is  not  creating  a  new  school  of  art. 
He  has  simply  sought  a  field  that  California  artists 
have  neglected,  and  it  has  proved  prolific  and  inter- 
esting. All  of  his  work  was  done  out-of-doors  so  far 
as  the  landscapes  are  concerned,  and  they  contain 
the  atmosphere  and  the  rich  coloring  of  the  Southern 
clime.  He  returns  with  the  most  flattering  notices 
from  the  Mexican  press. 

One  interior  is  that  of  an  ancient  Aztec  temple, 
where  Coatlicue,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  is  receiving 
the  homage  of  Princess  Otomi,  the  daughter  of  Em- 
peror Moctezuma.  She  stands  before  the  painted 
stone  image,  with  outstretched  hands  which  hold  the 
floral  offering  of  floripundio. 

"The  Indian  Fire-Maker"  and  "Watching  the 
Prisoner  "  are  strong  sketches  of  the  Navajo  Indians, 
and  this  is  also  true  of  "The  Weaver,"  which  shows 
a  squaw  weaving  a  blanket  upon  a  frame. 

There  are  sketches  of  Indian  medicine  men,  Acoma 
Indians  carving  hieroglyphics  on  the  rocks,  an  Aztec 
slave  watching  the  sacred  fire  in  a  tetaple,  besides 
several  landscapes  that  are  well  worth  seeing.  Mr. 
JouUin's  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  his 
recent  work. 


Mr.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  is  having  a  handsome 
villa  erected  at  Burlingame  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  It  will  be  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  almond  orchard  and  be  surrounded  by  a 
large  lawn. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Rosenthal  Concerts. 

Mr.  Moriz  Rosenthal,  the  celebrated  pianist,  gave 
recitals  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings,  January  3d  and  5th,  and  will  give  his 
final  recital  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  7th.  He 
fully  sustained  the  reputation  that  preceded  him,  and 
has  attracted  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The 
programmes  of  the  three  recitals  are  as  follows  : 

Tuesday  evening,  January  3d. — Sonata,  op.  109, 
Beethoven ;  carnival,  Schumann ;  (a)  berceuse, 
(b)  barcarole,  (c)  deux  nouvelles  etudes,  fdj  valse, 
D-flat  major,  Chopin,  (a  study  by  Rosenthal),  (e) 
"Linden  Tree,"  Schubert  -  Liszt ;  (f)  "At  the 
Fountain,"  Davidoff ;  fantaisie,  "Don  Juan,"  Liszt. 

Thursday  evening,  January  5th. — Sonata,  A-mijor, 
Mozart  ;  (a)  sonata,  op.  35,  B-flat  minor,  (b)  pre- 
ludes, (c)  etude,  fdj  valse,  op.  42,  Chopin  ;  varia- 
tions (on  a  theme  by  Paganini),  op.  35,  Brahms  ; 
fa)  romanze,  (b)  papillons,  fcj  "  Vienna  Carnival," 
Moriz  Rosenthal  (on  themes  by  Johann  Strauss). 

Saturday  afternoon,  January  7th — Sonata,  op.  39, 
A-fiat  major,  Weber  ;  etudes  symphoniques,  Schu- 
mann ;  faj  nocturne,  fbj  valse,  op.  42,  fcj  scherzo, 
Chopin  ;  fdj  miniatures,  fe)  "  Toreador  et  Anda- 
louse,"  Rubinstein  ;  rhapsodies  hongroises,  Liszt. 


Symphony  Concert. 
The  fifth  symphony  concert  takes  place  at  the 
Orpbeuna  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  12th. 
The  programme  is  of  unusual  interest,  as  it  includes 
Wagner's  celebrated  "Faust"  overture,  and  a  new 
symphony  by  a  celebrated  Russian  composer,  A. 
Borodin.  Another  novelty  is  a  piece  by  N.  Rimsky- 
Karsakow,  entitled  "  Sadko."  There  is  also  a  selec- 
tion from  Bizet's  "Roma"  suite.  Fritz  Scheel  now 
has  his  orchestra  in  splendid  shape,  and  the  last  con- 
cert was  pronounced  by  all  the  best  of  the  series. 


Mr.  G6rdme  Helmont,  a  promising  prodigy  with 
the  violin,  has  arrived  here,  and  will  give  three  con- 
certs at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  January  17th  and  the  afternoons  of  January  18th 
and  21st.  He  has  come  practically  unheralded,  but 
brings  an  excellent  reputation  for  his  mastery  of  the 
violin.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Grace  Preston, 
contralto,  and  Miss  Ida  Simmons,  pianist. 


—  Several  changes  have  been  made  Re- 
cently in  the  sizes  of  ladies'  calling-cards.  In  the 
East,  the  cards  are  one-half  the  former  size.  Locally, 
according  to  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  deviation  is 
less  marked. 


AColSectors'Sale  at  Vickery's 

236  Post  Street 

Some  rare  pottery  and  porcelain, 
old  cut-glass  and  silver:  being  the 
dispersal  of  a  private  collection. 
Beginning  Saturday,  Jan.  14,  '99. 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  are 
using  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&  Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

\XTHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  CO.'S 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  72,775  cases,  or 
42,293  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 

A  new  play  by  Wilson  Barrett  and  Elwyn  Barron 
— who  dramatized  George  Eliot's  "  Romola,"  which 
Julia  Marlowe  produced  here  a  few  years  ago — will 
be  produced  in  London  at  the  Theatre  M&ropole  on 
April  3d. 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 


E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 


For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

AddresB         Sherman,    Clay   &  Co.,   or  52  9 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


The  Palace 

AND— 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Booms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIKKPATBICK, 

Manager. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

KKWLT    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  HOMES  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Franoisoo,  Oal. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Lite  of  Fuo  Roblea  Hotel. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians : 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  has  been  spending  the  holi- 
days at  Palm  Springs,  Riverside,  with  her  son, 
Mr.  Andrew  Martin. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  has  been  quite  ill  with  la 
grippe  at  her  home  in  New  York, 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
Sacramento  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Louis  Risdon  Mead  will  return  to  this  city 
early  this  month  after  traveling  for  two  months  in  the 
Eastern  States  with  her  son,  Mr.  L.  D.  Mead,  who 
has  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  la  Montagne  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell  will  spend  the  winter  in  New 
York.  The  former  are  domiciled  at  3T  East  Sixty- 
Second  Street,  and  the  latter  are  occupying  the  house 
of  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  C.  L.  Best,  at  55 
East  Sixty-Seventh  Street. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  who  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Arizona  a  fortnight  ago,  is  confined  to  his  rooms  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  by  illness. 

Ex-Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  departed  for  Phila- 
delphia early  in  the  week,  and  during  his  absence  in 
the  East  will  visit  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  after  a  brief  stay  in  New 
York,  is  at  present  visiting  with  friends  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dennis  Arnold  have  been  spend- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays  in  Southern  California. 

Dr.  Clinton  H.  Catherwood  has  returned  to  New 
York  from  Europe,  having  visited  his  aunt,  Mrs.  T. 
Cito  de  Onativia,  at  Crackley  Hall,  Warwickshire, 
England,  during  the  hunting  season.  He  has  taken 
apartments  on  Fifty-Eighih  Street  in  New  York, 
where  he  will  practice  his  profession  and  make  his 
future  home. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Foster,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  John  W.  Phillips,  of  East  Oakland. 
Mrs.  Foster  and  Mrs.  Phillips  expect  to  leave  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  soon. 

Mr.  Hugh  Craig  is  expected  to  return  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  January  roth. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  has  arrived  in  New  York  with  his  family 
after  having  gone  to  Belfast,  Ireland,  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  them  to  this  city  to  make  it  their 
future  home.  They  will  visit  various  Eastern  cities 
and  Canada  prior  to  their  arrival  here.  Mr.  Wilson 
will  go  to  Dawson  City  in  April. 
Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  is  in  New  York. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Forsyth  will  leave  New 
York  for  Mediterranean  ports  on  January  14th,  going 
as  far  as  Cairo  and  perhaps  up  the  Nile,  to  be  absent 
until  April.  On  their  return  they  will  visit  London 
and  Liverpool. 

Dr.  L.  Neumann  sailed  from  New  York  last  Tues- 
day on  a  two  months'  visit  to  relatives  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Max  Heilbronner,  of  this  city,  is  passing  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Breeden  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Wellington  was  a  visitor  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Warfield  came  up  from 
Healdsburg  early  in  the  week,  and  were  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Pease  arrived  in  this 
city  on  Thursday  from  Denver,  en  route  to  Stanford 
University,  and  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  H.  Francis,  of  San  Rafael,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Gerstle.  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  L.  Gerstle  were  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  last 
week. 

Senator  William  M.  Stewart  came  down  from 
Carson,  Nev.,  on  Tuesday,  and  was  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  I.  Dannenbaum  left  on  Thursday  last  for  an 
extensive  trip  East. 

Dr.  George  W.  Robinson,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has 
just  returned  from  an  Eastern  trip,  was  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Jones  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  en 
route  to  his  home  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Stevenson  came  up  from 
Menlo  Park  early  in  the  week,  and  were  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Miss  M.  E.  Callahan,  Miss  Mary  Byrne,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Skaife,  Mr.  R.  O.  Steers,  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks,  and  Mr. 
F.  H.  Nowell. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Nesmith,  of  San  Jose,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Lewis,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Seifred,  of 
Acapulco,  Rev.  W.  L.  Clark,  of  Benicia,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Bums,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Lester,  of  Milwaukee,  Mr.  William  Wehner,  of 
Evergreen,  Mr.  C.  F.  Briggs,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Walker,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  Marc  New- 
man, of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  C.  E,  Wood,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Miley,  of  Win- 
ters, Mr.  S.  Ewell,  of  Marysville,  and  Mr.  W.  D. 
Duke,  of  Nevada. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Wright,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Mr.  George  Bliss  and  Miss  L.  C.  Coats,  of 
San  Jose\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Weaver  and  Miss 
H.  Weaver,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Mr.  George  Brooks, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Gould  and  Miss  H. 
R.  Gould,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  and  Mrs.  T,  L.  Johnson  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  G.  F.  Golden,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
F.  Lee,  of  Watsonville,  Miss  Flora  Wilson,  Mr. 
George  C.  Flint,  Mr.  H.  F.  Falls,  Mrs,  J.  Proctor, 
Miss  A.  D.  Smith,  and  Miss  E.  Cooper. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clare,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Carroll, 
Miss  Lion,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Phillips,  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bowden,  of  San  Jos*,  Mrs.  John  Corning, 


of  New  York,  Mr.  James  McCudden  and  Miss  Mc- 
Cudden,  of  Vallejo,  Dr.  David  T.  Day,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Mr.  W.  E.  Peyton,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dean  Mason,  Miss  Bradbury,  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wollacott,  of  Los  Angeles,  Judge  A.  L. 
Levinsky,  of  Stockton,  Dr.  W.  H.  Cook,  of  Bakers- 
field,  Mrs.  Thomas  Flint,  Jr.,  of  San  Juan,  Mrs. 
Orson  Smith,  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Kimball,  of  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  U.  Steinman,  of  Sacramento. 

Army  aod  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San   Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Among  the  officers  who  have  been  recommended 
for  promotion  are  Major-General  W.  R.  Shafter. 
brevet  major  -  general  regular  army  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  D.  Miley,  inspector  general,  breveted 
colonel  for  conspicuous  gallantry,  brigadier-general 
for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  ;  Major  R.  H. 
Noble,  breveted  lieutenant-colonel  ;  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J,  J.  Astor,  breveted  colonel. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and 
Mrs.  Darling  are  passing  several  weeks  at  their 
country  home  near  Rutherford,  Napa  County. 

Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  who  has  been  until 
recently  visiting  in  Victoria,  B.  C„  has  been  sud- 
denly called  East  by  the  serious  illness  of  her 
daughter,  Mr.--.  Fred  Haniman,  of  St.  George, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Major  George  Goodfellow,  U.  S.  A  ,  of  General 
Shafter's  staff,  arrived  in  this  city  from  the  East  last 
week.  He  was  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  Santiago 
after  the  surrender. 

Commander  Willard  H.  Brownson,  U.  S.  N., 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Brownson  and  the  Misses 
Brownson,  arrived  from  the  East  the  latter  part  of 
last  week,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  are 
bere  on  a  brief  pleasure  trip. 

Mrs.  Pettit,  wife  of  Colonel  J.  S.  Pettit,  U.  S.  A., 
now  on  duty  in  Cuba,  is  viiiting  her  brother,  Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  Sharp,  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis. 

Captain  John  E.  Boyer,  First  Washington  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  V.,  who  was  prevented  from  going  to 
Manila  with  his  command  on  account  of  illness,  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to  join  his  regi- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  I.  Altamira,  of  the  Mexican 
army,  arrived  here  on  Thursday,  on  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  steamer  Dorieiiom  Yokohama,  Japan, 
where  he  has  been  military  attach^  of  the  Mexican 
legation.     He  leaves  soon  for  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Commander  George  M.  Book,  U.  S.  N'.,  and 
Ensign  Clarence  England,  U.  S.  N.,  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  W.  Vossler,  First  New  York  Infantry, 
U.  S.  V.,  arrived  in  this  city  Tuesday  on  the  Oceanic 
steamer  Australia  from  Honolulu,  en  route  to  his 
home  in  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  E. 
P.  O'Hern.  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  Presidio 
on  the  sixteenth  hist. 

Captain  C.  L.  Steele,  U.  S.  A.,  Eighteenth  United 
States  Infantry,  has  arrived  from  Manila  on  sick 
leave. 

Captain  R.  H.  R.  Loughborough,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
has  been  spending  the  holidays  with  his  family  in  Los 
Angeles,  will  open  a  recruiting  office  in  Sacramento. 
Among  the  arrivals  at  the  Occidental  last  week 
were  Lieutenants  H.  Sawasaki  and  K.  Takawatsu, 
of  the  Japanese  navy,  who  are  to  be  of  the  crew  of 
the  cruiser  Chitose,  which  will  leave  here  about  Feb- 
ruary rst  for  Japan. 

The  gunboat  Wheeling,  commander  W.  J.  Bur- 
well,  sailed  early  in  the  week  for  Alaska  by  way  of 
Victoria,  B.  C.    She  will  be  away  about  two  months. 


G.  H.  Tnomas  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

The  members  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  No.  2, 
G.  A.  R.,  gave  a  supper  at  the  California  Hotel  on 
Saturday  evening,  December  31st,  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  old  year  and  greet  the  new  one.  Covers  were 
laid  for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  the 
decorations  were  highly  artistic.  An  orchestra  gave 
musical  selections,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
responded  to  patriotic  toasts  : 

Mr.  J.  H.  Roberts,  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Strong,  Mr.  A.  Mautner,  Mr.  J.  A.  Waymire,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bullis,  Mr.  R.  P.  Thomas,  General  R.  H. 
Warfield,  Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mr.  C.  P.  Welch, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Vining,  Major  Edward  Field,  Major- 
General  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A„  General  W.  H. 
L.  Barnes,  and  Hon.  N.  Blackstock. 


Mr.  George  A.  Pope  is  having  a  handsome  villa 
constructed  at  Burlingame.  The  site  is  that  of  the 
old  Burlingame  Club,  which  is  being  almost  entirely 
reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  style  will  be  that  of  the  EUzabethan 
period.  Polished  woods  and  rich  tapestries  will  be 
used  extensively  in  the  finish  of  the  interior. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  a  trip  to  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais offers  the  most  enjoyable  outing  of  any  resort 
near  San  Francisco.  The  cost  is  small,  the  scenery 
is  charming,  the  accommodations  at  the  Tavern  are 
excellent,  and  the  view  from  the  veranda  and  summit 
is  incomparable. 

Saint-Saens,  the  French  composer,  has  gone  to  his 
usual  winter  resort,  the  Canary  Islands.  He  has 
been  sitting  to  Paul  Dubois,  the  sculptor,  who  has 
just  finished  a  bust  of  him  intended  for  the  next 
Salon. 


Wanted. 

News  of  James  Grubb  Mason,  who  left  Denhead, 
Kenneway,  46  years  ago.  Last  heard  of  in  a  Cali- 
fornia hospital.  Any  information  of  him  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  James  Gregg, 

School  Lane,  Lochgelly, 
Fifeshire,  Scotland. 


Golf,  Polo,  Racing,  and  Tennis  Notes. 
The  contests  at  the  Presidio  links  on  Monday, 
January  2d,  for  the  Liverpool  gold  and  silver 
medals  were  not  devoid  of  interest  to  the  contestants, 
who  played  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  which  frequently 
brought  with  it  drenching  showers  of  rain.  In  the 
morning  game  Mr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Hibbetts  made 
a  tie,  and  in  playing  it  off  Mr.  Abbott  won  the 
medal.  Mr.  McCutcben  and  Mr.  Williamson  tied 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  toss  of  a  coin  gave  the 
trophy  to  the  former.  Mr.  H.  B.  Goodwin  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Byrne  did  not  finish,  owing  to  the  rain.  The 
scores  were  as  follows  : 

LIVHRPOOL   GOLn    MEDAL — SCRATCH    PLAV. 

First  Second 

Players.                                    Round.  Round.   Gross. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr 49  50  99 

Dr.  C.  T.  Hibbetts 50  49  99 

Mr.  Harry  Babcock 52  51  103 

Mr.  Charles  Page 50  53  103 

Mr.  H.  E.  Goodwin 56  49  105 

Lientenant  T.  G.Roberts,  U.S.N..  54  51  105 

Mr.  James  W.  Byrne 52  54  106 

Mr.  T.  Biany 56  51  107 

Mr.  A.  B.  Williamson 52  56  108 

Mr.  P.  McG.  McBean 59  54  113 

Mr.  H.  A.  Blackman 65  54  119 

LIVHRPOOL   SILVER    MEDAL — HANDICAP   PLAV. 

First  Second               Hand- 
Players —                       Round.  Round.  Gross,   icafi.  Met. 

Mr.  E.  J.  McCutchen 53  48  lor  6          95 

Mr.  A.  B.  Williamson 54  47  101  6          9s 

Mr.  S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr 44  53  97  o          97 

Mr.  Charles  Page 50  54  104  6          98 

Mr.  Harry  Babcock 53  51  104  6          98 

Lieutenant  T.  G.  Roberts..  54  51  105  6          99 

Dr.  C.  T.  Hibbetts 48  52  100  o        100 

Mr.  T.  Binny 57  54  in  8        103 

Mr.  P.  McG.  McBean 58  60  118  12        106 

Mr.  H.  A.  Blackman 60  58  118  12        106 

The  next  event  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club 
will  take  place  on  Saturday  morning,  January  14th, 
when  there  will  be  a  ladies'  handicap  for  the  Winslow 
medal.  On  the  following  Saturday  there  will  be  a 
men's  handicap  foursomes  at  eighteen  holes. 

Affairs  are  quiet  at  the  Oakland  Golf  Club.  The 
recent  rain  has  made  the  ground  springy  and 
brought  out  the  grass  on  the  putting  greens.  Play 
will  be  resumed  in  a  fortnight. 

The  round  robin  singles  and  doubles  tournament 
at  the  California  Tennis  Club  courts  on  New-Year's 
Day  were  played  in  excellent  style.  There  were  two 
surprises.  Mr.  Walter  McGavin  defeated  Mr.  Har- 
vey Walter,  6—1,  6—2,  6—2,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Chesebrough  defeated  Mr.  Grant  Smith,  3—6,  6 — 3, 
6 — 4,  4—6,  6 — 3.  Other  scores  made  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  beat  Mr.  Du  Val 
Moore,  6V- 4,  7 — 5  ;  Professor  Daily  and  Mr.  George 
Whitney  beat  Mr.  Robert  N.  Whitney  and  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  6—3,  5 — 7,  4—6,  6—4,  8—6  ;  Mr.  Sidney 
Salisbury  beat  Mr.  Du  Val  Moore,  6 — 2,  4 — 6,  7 — 5. 
The  rain  last  Monday  necessitated  a  postponement  of 
the  tournament,  which,  however,  will  be  played  off 
on  January  7Lh  and  8th.  A  very  decisive  victory  was 
achieved  on  January  5th  by  Professor  Daily  and  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Whitney,  who  defeated  Mr.  George 
Whitney    and    Mr.   A.   Chesebrough,    6 — 3,    7 — 5, 

The  San  Mateo  Hunt  Club  held  five  races  on 
Monday,  January  2d,  at  the  Hobart  track.  Hand- 
some silver  cups  were  presented  by  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  Hobart,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dumphy.  The  polo  ponies  were  drawn  by  lot,  and 
each  carried  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  The 
track  was  very  muddy,  which  made  riding  disagree- 
able.    Mr.  John  Parrott  acted  as  judge. 

The  first  race,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  won  by 
Mr.  Dumphy  ;  the  second,  a  half-mile,  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Tobin  ;  the  third,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  by  Mr. 
William  Page  ;  the  fourth,  one  mile,  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Poett ;  the  fifth,  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
McNear.  Afterward,  the  members  of  the  Hunt 
Club  took  a  chase  over  the  hills  after  the  anise-seed 
bag  with  the  fox-hounds.  Polo  was  to  have  been 
played  at  Burlingame  the  day  previous  but  the  heavy 
rain  interfered. 


SEE  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN 

UPHOLSTERY  and 
DRAPERY  GOODS 


CHAS.  M,  PLUM  &  CO. 

UPHOLSTERY  COMPANY, 

Ninth  and  Market  Sts. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Record  : 
' '  Virgil,  the  greatest  of  all  living  poets,  wrote  fifty- 
four  books  of  poetry." 


Hotel  Baltimore, 

Van  Ness  Avenue,  near  Geary  Street.  Beautiful, 
sunny  rooms.  Elegantly  furnished.  Table,  highest 
class.     Hot.  and  cold  salt-water  Baths. 

Wm.  Chamberlin,  Proprietor. 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Post. 


California 
Limited 

Santa  Fe  Impute 

to  Chicago 

fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


Connecting:  Train  Leaves  San  Francisco  at 
5  P.  M.  every  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  FRI- 
DAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  A.  M.  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday- 
Arriving  In  New  York  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Sunday,  and  Wednesday. 

DINING  CARS,  BUFFET  CAR,  Observa- 
tion Car,  and  Electric-Lighted  Sleeping 
Car. 

This  Train  is  in  Addition  to  the  Dally  Over- 
land  Express. 

Sao  Francisco  Ticket  Office— -628  Market  St. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  1831. 

Oakland  Office— 1118  Broadway. 
San  Jose  Offlce-7  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR 

Tobacco  and  Liquor  Habit 

A  cure  that  is  a  CURE  effected  entirely  by  a  vegetable 
compound  with  NO  drugs  and  leaving  S'O  nervous  re- 
action ;  simple  directions  and  quick  results  ;  Tobacco 
Cure  Si  per  box  ;  Liquor  Cure  $3  per  box  ;  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  MARTIN  QULNN  COMPANY, 
Send  for  circular.         1346  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal, 


See  the  Sights 

from  the  cloud  heights,  and 
enjoy  the  best  of  French 
cooking  at  the  same  time. 

Light  refreshments,  steaks, 
chops,  oysters,  game,  etc. 
Full  course  French  dinner, 
$1  ;  French  lunch,  75  cts. 

Spreckels  Rotisserie 

15th  Floor,  Gall  Building 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  9,  if 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest    Exquisite    Parisian    Perfumes. 

ROYAL-WHITE-ROSE 

ROYAL-NEW  MOWN  HAY 
ROYAL-IXORA 

ROYAL-REINE  VIOLETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upon  receipt  of  SI. 50 
we  will  send  you  by  mail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COUP  ANT. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lbavh    | 


From  Deo.  18,  1898. 


Niles,  San  Jos£,  and  Way  Stations. .      '8.45  a 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  r 

Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5.43  p 

Elmira,  VacaviUe  and  Ramsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . .        8.45  p 
San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  p 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown ...        4.15  f 
Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

Fresno,      Bakersfield,     Santa     Bar- 
bara,  Los    Angeles,    Deming,     El 

Faao,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  p 
Niles,  Livermore,   Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 4.15  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  r 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa.... 9. 15  a 

Benicia,      VacaviUe,       Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville zo-45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

San     Francisco    and    Los    Angeles 
Limited.    Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and 

Los  Angeles 9  45  A 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12,15  f 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8.45  a 

Pacific     Coast    Limited,    El    Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East $9-45  a 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  r 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9-45* 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo J2.15  p 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       4*9  ■  45  * 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
vifle,    Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

aio.os  P    Sunset    Limited,    Fresno,    Los    An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 

East -     l>*  -45  P 

SAN  lUndko  AND  HAVWAKI>S  local. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


*6.oo  a 
7.00  a 
7.00A 

7.00  A 
7.30  A 

8.00  A 
8.3O  A 


8.3O  A 
9-OOA 


*I.OO   P 

4.00  p 


4.30  p 
5.00  p 


5-30  * 

5-3°  p 


115.00  P 


5-30  p 

6.00  P 

6.00  P 
*6.oo  P 
J7.00  P 

8.00  p 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


8.00  t 
rfg.ooJ 


3.00 
5.00 
7.00 


Mblrosb,  Shminakv   Park, 

FlTCHBURS,  ElMHURST, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lhahdro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


6.45  A 

**9-45  a 

10.45  A 

M.45    P 

ti.45  p 
<5-45  * 
7-45  * 


"         COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8  is  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 

•a  «  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Feltou.  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cms,  and   Principal   Way 

Stations ,-V"U 

a  15  p    Newark,  San  Jose,  and  Los  Gatos . . . 
tii  45  p    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose,  and 
Way  Stations. 


"IO.5O  A 
9-30  A 


t?.: 


CREEK  ROUTE  FEKKY. 

From  SAN  FRANCI SCO-Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>- 
*i  15  9«      "ooa.m.,    fi.oo    *a.oo    I300 

•i'oo  «■*>     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10  00  a.m.  tia.oo  *i.oo  ja.oo  *3°°  U°°  *5«>p.m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge), 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


10.40  a 

It. 30  A 

*a-4S  r 


7  00  a    San  Jose*    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .30  r 

g.ooA  San  Joae*.  Tres  Pinos,  Santo  Crux, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.10  r 

San  Josi  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 8.35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose",  Gilroy,  HolUster,  Santo 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *g.ooA 

San  '  os*  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .45  a 
San  '  oie  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
San  '  ose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5 .30  p 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7-3°  » 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
A,°r  t  Sundays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 

HMondays  nnd  Thursdays.  ^Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 
a  Tuesday  .  and  Saturdays.  b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 
The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
™t<  tor  an  1  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In. 
caV  !^7S  Agents  foV  Time  Cards  and  other  Inform*. 


•3.30  p 
•4. IS  p 
*5«»  P 

6.30  p 

TH-4S  * 


"1  wonder  why  the  Mediterranean  is  so  blue?" 
"  You'd  be  blue  if  you  had  to  wash  the  Italian  shore." 
— Ex. 

First  actor — "  Did  you  ever  play  on  the  coast?" 
Second  actor — "  No,  there  are  too  many  light- 
houses."— Ex. 

' '  And  you  say  you  ate  horse-steak  in  Paris  ?  How 
was  it  served  ?  "  "  '  A  la  cart,'  of  course," — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

His  grace — "  That  was  a  capital  joke  you  told  me 
last  week.  I  was  laughing  over  it  yesterday."  Ske — 
' '  So  soon  ?  " — Life. 

"  Say,  waiter,  these  codfish  cakes  are  not  so  good 
as  those  I  had  last  week."  "  That's  funny  ;  they're 
off  the  same  fish." — Ex. 

"  The  vane  on  the  church-steeple  says  the  wind  is 
east."  "  Well,  that  is  pretty  high  authority." — Bos- 
ton Commercial  Bulletin. 

Hewitt — "  I  don't  see  you  with  that  pretty  girl  as 
often  as  I  used  to."  Jewett — "No,  I'm  married  to 
her  now." — Town  Topics. 

"  My  son  seems  anxious  for  a  literary  career." 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him ? "  "I  don't 
know  whether  to  put  him  in  the  army  or  navy." — 
Life. 

"  This  climate  disagrees  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Meek- 
ton's  wife.  And  Mr.  Meekton,  who  was  reading, 
absently  exclaimed  :  "How  does  it  dare  I  " — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Mrs.  Murphy — "  The  swate  little  babies !  "  Mrs. 
Dugan — "  They  do  be  thot,  an'  ut's  twins  they  are." 
Mrs.  Murphy — "  Yez  don't  say  1  An'  are  the  both 
iv  thim  yours." — Judge. 

"Can  you  tie  a  true-lover's  knot,  my  dear? "in- 
quired Fred.  "No,"  replied  Jessie,  hiding  her 
blushes  with  her  fan  ;  ' '  but  our  new  clergyman  can 
do  it  very  nicely." — Life. 

"  Say,  Weary,  I  ain't  seen  you  lookin'  so  well  fer  a 
dog's  age.  What  you  been  doin'  ? "  "  How  ? " 
"  Fillin'  up  ?  "  "  Readin'  these  here  Christmas 
menoos." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  the  best  way  to  kill  time  in 
the  winter,  Dick?"  said  an  Alleghany  girl  to  her 
steady  company.  "  I  know  several  ways,  but  which 
is  the  best  way?"  "Sleigh  it."— Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle- Telegraph. 

"What  have  you  here?"  asked  the  fresh  young 
man  of  the  waiter  at  a  first-class  restaurant.  "  Every- 
thing, sir."  "Everything?"  sneeringly  ;  "  have  it 
served  at  once."  "Hash  for  one  I "  yelled  the 
waiter. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Library  assistant  (to  visitor  who  is  wandering 
about  in  a  puzzled  manner) — "Can  I  help  you? 
Are  you  looking  for  anything  special?"  Visitor 
(absently)— "  No,  thank  you  ;  1  was  only  looking  for 
my  wife." — Library  Journal. 

A  school-master  had  been  giving  a  lesson  on 
physical  force.  "Boys,"  said  he,  "can  anyone  of 
you  tell  me  what  force  it  is  that  moves  people  along 
—for  example,  in  the  street?"  "Please,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  first  boy,  "  it's  the  police  force  1  "—Til. Bits. 

She  (after  the  honeymoon)—"  I've  often  wondered, 
dear,  what  you  ever  saw  in  me  to  cause  you  to  make 
me  your  wife,"  He—"  That's  a  strange  coincidence. 
Do  you  know,  I've  asked  myself  that  question  a 
hundred  times  since  we've  been  married?" — Chicago 
News. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  bachelor,  "that  the  polygamous 
congressman  who  has  been  elected  from  Utah 
speaks  of  his  three  wives  as  '  moral  obligations.' " 
"Well,  he  is  at  least  partially  right,"  returned  the 
bsnedict ;  "  wives  are  certainly  obligations  that  have 
to  be  met." — Chicago  Post. 

Customer—"  Look  here  I  The  first  time  I  used 
this  cheap  umbrella  I  bought  of  you,  the  black  dye 
soaked  out  and  dripped  all  over  me."  Dealer — 
"  Mein  frient,  that  was  our  new  patent  self-detective 
umbrella.  If  any  one  should  steal  that,  you'd  know 
him  by  his  clothes." — Tit-Bits. 

"  This,"  said  the  police  judge,  the  other  morning, 

' '  is  one  of  the  most  aggravated  cases  of  assault  and 

battery  ever  brought  to  my  official  notice.    How 

could  a  big,  able-bodied  man  like  you  strike  a  deaf 

mute?"    "Do  you's  m'ane  that  he  could  n'ather 

sp'ake  nor  h'are?"    "That's  precisely  what  I  mean." 

"  Thin,  sor,  phy the divil dtdn't he  say  so?" — Detroit 

Free  Press. 

• — ♦    » 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  children,  from  the  age  of 
three  months  to  ten  years,  have  been  benefited  by 
St«dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


"  The  minister  asked  me  how  I  could  defend  the 
practice  of  skating  on  Sunday."  "What  did  you 
say ? "     "I  said  it  might  thaw  on  Monday." — Puck. 


—  When  in. Southern  California,  do  not 
fail  to  visit  the  South  Pasadena  Ostrich  Farm,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  State — one  hundred 
gigantic  birds  of  all  ages. 
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Under  the  authority  of  a  provision  in  the  Sundry  Civil  act 
The  Nicaragua  of  l897'  President  McKinley  appointed,  in' 
Canal  Commis-  July  of  that  year,  a  commission  to  investi- 
sion's  Report.  gate  an{j  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
a  Nicaraguan  Canal,  The  commission  consisted  of  Rear- 
Admiral  John  G.  Walker  as  its  chairman,  Lewis  M.  Haupt, 
an  expert  civil  engineer,  and  Colonel  Peter  C  Hains,  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  scope  of 
the  inquiry  was  to  be  most  general  and  complete,  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  report  of  the  commission  should  include 
plans  and  surveys,  estimates  of  cost,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  advantages  of  the  different  routes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed,7 No  previous  canal  commission,  whether  of  public 
or  private  origin,  has  had  the  perfect  advantages  of  govern- 
ment backing  and  adequate  financial  means  as  the  one  under 


consideration.  No  other  commission  has  been  credited  with 
greater  technical  ability  to  make  such  an  inquiry,  and  it  is 
believed  that  none  have  done  more  thorough  and  disinter- 
ested work. 

The  commission  has  just  made  its  preliminary  report, 
and  will  soon  follow  it  with  the  details  upon  which  it  has 
determined.  For  the  reasons  stated,  the  conclusions  of 
Admiral  Walker's  commission  will  command  the  greatest 
respect,  and,  coming  as  it  does  upon  the  eve  of  a  probable 
determination  in  Congress  upon  some  definite  scheme  for 
securing  the  long  coveted  water-way,  the  report  will  excite 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  preliminary  report  announces  that  the  commission 
has  personally  examined  the  entire  canal  region,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  during  a  period  of  ten  months,  during  which  they 
have  employed  some  seventy  engineers,  besides  laborers  and 
helpers,  in  making  careful  surveys  of  the  whole  region. 
They  have  found  two  routes  which  possess  merit,  both  of 
which  they  recommend  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  One 
is  the  route  selected  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  under 
their  concession  from  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  is  a  route 
not  far  distant  which  was  surveyed  by  Captain  E.  P.  Lull 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  once  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  Engineer  Menocal,  who  was  afterward  em- 
ployed by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  to  report  upon 
their  route. 

As  to  cost,  the  commission  finds  these  two  routes  to 
be  about  equally  desirable,  the  estimate  for  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company's  route  being  $124,000,000,  and  that  of  the 
Lull  route,  $123,000,000,  The  Lull  route  is,  however,  given 
the  preference  in  the  report  "  because  it  is  easier  of  con- 
struction, presents  no  problems  not  well  within  good  en- 
gineering precedents,  and  will  be  a  safer  and  more  reliable 
canal  when  completed."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  estimates 
now  presented  are  for  a  canal  of  larger  dimensions  than  has 
hitherto  been  proposed,  in  length  of  locks,  in  width,  in 
depth,  and  in  radius  of  curvature  of  the  canal.  The  com- 
mission has  considered  a  canal  of  increased  dimensions  be- 
cause it  believes  it  would  be  wiser  to  construct  a  canal  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  vessels  of  greatest  length  and  heaviest 
tonnage  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  common  in 
naval  architectuie,  rather  than  to  construct  the  smaller  and 
cheaper  canal  heretofore  contemplated  which  would  soon 
have  to  be  enlarged  at  enormous  expense  to  accommodate 
the  larger  classes  of  steamships. 

While  the  report  of  this  commission  will  have  the  pro- 
foundest  effect  upon  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  it  does 
not  commit  the  government  to  any  particular  canal  route. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  Panama  route  offers  a 
better  solution  than  either  of  those  in  Nicaragua,  because  it 
is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  shorter  and  has  the 
advantage  of  a  natural  harbor  at  either  end.  The  Panama 
route  is  forty-six  and  one-half  miles  in  length  and  the  time 
of  transit  only  fourteen  hours,  while  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
would  be  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  long  and 
would  requite  forty-four  hours  for  a  vessel  in  transit.  There 
are,  however,  several  reasons  which  seem  to  make  the 
Nicaragua  route  by  far  the  most  feasible.  As  between  our 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  in  the  East  and  our  Pacific  ports  and 
islands  in  the  West,  the  Nicaragua  route  has  the  advantage 
of  being  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  miles  shorter. 
The  Panama  Canal  was  originally  intended  to  be  built  with- 
out locks,  but  it  is  now  conceded  that  there  must  be  at  least 
eight  locks,  which  is  two  more  than  will  be  needed  in 
Nicaragua.  If  the  estimates  now  made  can  be  relied  upon, 
the  latter  canal  will  also  prove  much  the  cheaper.  The 
Panama  Canal  was  commenced  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  finished  at  a  cost  of 
$120,000,000,  After  ten  years  of  labor,  De  Lesseps's  com- 
pany failed  for  some  $350,000,000,  and  the  work  A-as  only 
about  one-fifth  completed.  About  $275,000,000  had  then  act- 
ually been  spent  on  the  canal.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  in  Panama  and  the  millions  of  money  invested,  there 
are  less  than  fifteen  miles  of  the  canal  practically  completed 
and  there  remain  about  ten  miles  more  of  actual  excavation  to 
complete  it  than   is  required  to  be  done  on  the  Nicaragua 


route.  To  the  Panama  route  there  is  also  the  added  objec- 
tion that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  corporation,  which  is 
bound  to  be  unable,  if  not  unwilling,  to  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government  all  "the  guarantees  and  advantages  which 
our  natural  interests  reasonably  require."  The  opinion 
is  growing  rapidly  that  we  require  a  canal  constructed 
with  American  capital,  under  an  American  charter,  and  under 
American  control  and  protection. 

With  the  report  of  the  Walker  commission  before  it,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Corgress  can  fail  to  pass  a  Nicaragua 
Canal  bill  of  some  kind  which  will  provide  for  government 
construction  and  control.  Beyond  this  the  most  serious 
question  is  one  of  routes  as  between  those  approved  as 
feasible  by  the  report.  It  will  probably  require  five  years 
to  complete  the  canal  if  commenced  at  once.  No  more 
time  or  money  need  be  wasted  on  commissions  and  surveys. 
An  inter-oceanic  canal  will  place  San  Francisco  within 
5,000  miles  by  water  from  New  York  instead  of  15,600  as 
at  present,  and  bring  us  proportionately  nearer  to  every  port 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent. 

Dun's  review  of  the  year  which  has  just  closed  presents  a 
,  „  „  remarkable  picture  of  the  unexampled  pros- 

ArJUSINESS  *  ■  r 

Review  perity  for  which  the  year    1898   is  notable, 

of  1898.  notwithstanding    the    distracting    conditions 

with  which  business  is  usually  confronted  when  war  is  prev- 
alent. All  previous  years  in  our  history  have  probably  been 
surpassed  both  in  the  expansion  and  influence  of  the  United 
States  among  nations  and  in  its  financial  and  material 
results.  The  country  has  paid  so  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  debts  abroad,  has  conducted  so  successfully  a  foreign  war 
to  an  honorable  end,  and  so  many  foreign  financial  institu- 
tions are  looking  to  New  York  to  dictate  the  rales  of 
exchange,  that  there  is  fair  ground  for  the  presumption  that 
"  the  centre  of  financial  power  has  crossed  the  ocean  "  within 
the  last  twelve  months. 

Exports  have  aggregated  about  $1,250,000,000,  and  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  has  been  about  $617,000,000. 
The  excess  in  1S97  was  $357,000,000,  and  in  only  two 
previous  years  has  the  balance  risen  to  $300,000,000. 
November  surpassed  all  previous  months  in  excess  of  ex- 
ports, and  December  has  surpassed  the  record  of  Novem- 
ber. The  net  imports  of  gold  for  the  year  were  about 
$140,000,000,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  any  previous 
calendar  year. 

Exports  of  cotton  for  the  year  were  about  3,936,000,000 
pounds,  which  is  nearly  500,000,000  pounds  more  than 
the  record  of  any  previous  year.  Breadstuff's  were  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  $283,900,000  in  eleven  months, 
which  also  exceeds  any  previous  record.  We  have  sold 
more  wheat  abroad,  flour  included — 218,594,686  bushels — 
than  in  any  previous  year  except  1892,  when  the  figures 
were  225,665,812  bushels.  We  have  exported  more  corn 
than  ever  before,  the  amount  being  200,979,077  bushels, 
the  nearest  approach  having  been  in  1S97,  when  the  aggre- 
gate was  about  12,000,000  bushels  less.  The  year's  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  was  93  cents — the  highest  since  18S1. 
The  output  of  pig-iron  has  been  about  11,645,000  tons — 
greater  than  in  any  other  year  by  about  2,000,000  tons,  and 
greater  than  Great  Britain  ever  reached  by  about  2,800,000 
tons.  Exports  of  iron  manufactures  were  about  $87,644,- 
536  in  ten  months,  as  against  imports  of  $13,497,817.  The 
leather  industry  has  gained  10  per  cent,  in  exports,  the  ship- 
ments from  Boston  being  3  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1897 
and  16.3  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1892.  Textile  industries 
have  been  retarded  by  the  high  prices  of  wool  and  the  ab- 
normally low  prices  of  cotton,  both  deterring  purchases. 

Bradstreet's  review  reports  the  bank  clearings  of  1898  in 
excess  of  the  record-breaking  year  of  1892.  These  clear- 
ings are  generally  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  index  of  trade. 
Taking  those  of  seventy-seven  of  the  largest  cities,  the  total 
shows  an  excess  of  20  per  cent,  over  1897,  34  per  cent,  over 
1896,  51  per  cent,  over  1894,  and  nearly  10  per  cent. 
larger  than  1892,  the  latter  year  being  that  which  hitherto 
furnished  the  basis  for  comparison.  Sales  of  stock  in  the 
New  York  Exchange  approximated   112,000,000 
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against  76,000,000  in  1897,  and  S6, 000,000  in  1892,  hitherto 
the  highest  record.  The  bond  sales  in  1898  were  $887,- 
000,000.  They  were  $394,000,000  last  year  and  $501,- 
000,000  in  1892.  The  failures  of  the  last  year,  including 
both  banking  and  commercial  failures,  numbered  about 
12,000.  The  liabilities  amounted  to  $148,684,251,  as 
against  $182,581,771  in  1897,  $276,814,975  in  1896,  $192,- 
906,270  in  1895,  and  $198,658,891  in  1894.  In  the  failures 
of  1898  the  ratio  of  defaults  to  solvent  payments  was  only 
$1.89,  against  $2  69  last  year,  and  $4.37  in  1896.  The 
number  of  failures  of  last  year  is  1.06  per  cent,  of  the  firms 
reported  in  business.  Though  this  proportion  is  smaller 
than  in  any  year  since  1892,  it  has  been  somewhat  increased 
by  the  multitude  of  small  traders  starting  without  adequate 
capital,  "  so  that  the  average  liabilities  per  failure  is  smaller 
than  in  any  other  year  of  the  twenty- four  for  which  full 
records  exist." 

In  his  inaugural  address  Governor  Gage  follows  the  lead  of 
„  a  number  of  his  predecessors  in  urging  that 

RETRENCH 

Stats  the  expenditures  of   the  State  government 

Expenses,  should  be  cut  down.     It  is  true,  as  he  points 

out,  that  it  is  unfair  to  make  comparison  with  the  expenses 
in  other  States,  for  California  covers  such  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  has  such  varied  interests  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  that  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  taxation  is 
inevitable.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  rate  is 
higher  than  it  should  be,  and  that  expenditures  could  advan- 
tageously be  cut  down. 

Governor  Gage  points  out,  as  directions  in  which  econo- 
mies might  well  be  made  :  less  frequent  sessions  of  the 
legislature  ;  the  cutting  off  of  unnecessary  expenditures  on 
public  buildings  ;  the  permanent  shelving  of  stale  claims 
against  the  State  which  appear  at  session  after  session  of 
the  legislature,  until  they  are  passed  through  inadvertence 
or  ignorance  of  their  true  character ;  and  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising constitutional  amendments,  amounting  last  year  to 
over  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Governor  Budd,  in  his  inau- 
gural address  two  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  numerous  commissions  and  bureaus  in  the  State, 
in  the  support  of  which  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  expended.  Some  of  these  commissions  were 
abolished  or  consolidated  two  years  ago,  yet  others  were 
continued,  with  the  active  consent  of  Governor  Budd,  that 
were  absolutely  useless,  and  that  have  done  nothing  during 
the  two  years  but  draw  salaries. 

These  lines  of  economy  may  well  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  should  result  in  consider- 
able saving  to  the  people.  There  is  another  field  of 
retrenchment,  however,  that  would  yield  even  more  impor- 
tant results  were  it  cultivated  honestly.  In  all  branches  of 
the  government  the  question  of  salaries  cuts  an  important 
figure.  There  is  a  constant  pressure  upon  every  official  in 
authority  to  increase  the  number  of  salaried  offices.  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  desire  to  curry  favor  with  their  con- 
stituents and  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  localities  they 
represent  by  increasing  the  number  of  public  institutions  and 
the  number  of  employees  in  those  localities  ;  they  secure  the 
favor  of  appointing  officers  and  secure  support  for  their  pet 
measures  by  authorizing  an  increased  number  of  subordi- 
nates. Each  particular  increase  amounts  to  but  little  by  itself, 
and  attracts  but  little  attention.  It  is  only  when  the  aggre- 
gate is  considered  that  protest  is  aroused,  and  then  it  is  too 
late  for  anything  to  be  accomplished  in  the  line  of  reform. 

Some  months  ago  the  Argonaut  pointed  out  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  of  San  Francisco  which  is  paid  out 
in  salaries  ;  a  similar  consideration  of  the  salary  list  of  the 
State  government  may  be  instructive.  Though  the  State 
government  covers  a  far  larger  jurisdiction  than  the  govern- 
ment of  this  city,  its  functions  are  proportionately  less  de- 
tailed. Nevertheless,  the  State  government  is  carried  on  by 
a  staff  of  nearly  two  thousand  (1,808)  employees,  and  their 
salaries  aggregate  $1,749,097  annually.  Divided  according 
to  the  different  departments,  $281,180  are  paid  in  salaries 
annually  to  the  executive  department,  $127,040  to  the 
judicial  department,  $366,224  to  the  educational  depart- 
ment, $204,850  to  reformatory  institutions,  $391,437  to  in- 
stitutions for  defective  classes,  and  $378,366  to  boards  and 
commissions. 

These  figures  indicate  upon  their  face  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  for  retrenchment,  but  further  analysis 
proves  this  even  more  conclusively.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  eighteen  employees  for  the  secretary  of  State.  The 
harbor  commission  has  216  employees,  and  President 
Conlon,  of  the  board,  admits  that  there  is  nothing  for  many 
of  them  to  do.  The  capitol  commissioners,  at  Sacramento, 
have  ten  employees.  The  insane  asylums  have  540  em- 
ployees ;  the  State  printing  office  has  160  employees. 

Among  useless  commissions  two  may  be  mentioned — the 
debris  commission  and  the  bureau  of  highways.  The 
forme :  was  appointed  for  a  useful  purpose,  but  it  has  ac- 
c:w  ished  nothing ;  if  its  inactivity  results  from  the 
ailu'i  of  the  United  States  engineers  to  report  a  plan  of 


operations,  it  would  be  economy  to  abolish  the  State  com- 
mission until  the  report  is  ready  instead  of  paying  salaries 
while  they  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  do  something. 
The  bureau  of  highways  was  created  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  State  highways.  The  bill  providing  for 
that  system  was  vetoed,  and  the  bureau  has  spent  two  years 
trying  to  find  something  to  do  in  return  for  the  $11,280  they 
draw  annually  from  the  treasury. 

There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  the  legislature  to  find 
room  for  retrenchment  if  it  sets  about  the  task  of  investiga- 
tion honestly.  But  will  it  do  so?  Its  early  actions  give 
but  little  hope.  Governor  Gage  was  obliged  to  interfere  to 
have  an  appropriation  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  State  printer  reduced  to  one-half  that  amount.  One  of 
the  scandals  of  the  last  session  was  in  connection  with  the 
unnecessary  number  of  employees  in  the  legislature  itself. 
After  abundance  of  discussion  a  law  was  enacted  limiting 
the  number  of  employees,  and  already  efforts  are  being 
made  to  exceed  that  limit.  The  session  is  yet  young,  how- 
ever ;  the  members  were  elected  under  a  pledge  of  economy, 
and  there  is  still  hope  that  they  will  redeem  that  pledge. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  papers  at  the  beginning  of 
A  each  year  a  review  of  the  events,  political  or 

Forbcast  otherwise,  which  have  transpired  during  the 

for  1899.  year  which  has  closed.     The  New  York  Sun 

has  interestingly  reversed  this  custom  this  year  by  publishing 
editorially  in  its  new-year  issue  a  comprehensive  article  cov- 
ering the  political  outlook  for  the  year  which  has  just  opened. 
We  group  here  a  number  of  its  opinions  expressed  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

The  writer  believes  that  "  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
with  Spain  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  either  before  or 
after  March  4th."  As  to  tariff  regulations  in  our  new  de- 
pendencies, it  is  assumed  that  "  the  status  of  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  will  be  assimilated  soon  to  that  of  Territories  ; 
that  is  to  say,  their  products  will  be  admitted  to  our  ports 
duty  free.  ...  In  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  it  is 
occupied  by  our  military  forces,  goods  imported  from  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  will  be  taxed 
in  order  to  supply  a  revenue  applicable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
island,  while  Cuban  products  will  continue  to  pay  duties  at 
American  custom-houses." 

it  will  be  needful  to  provide  a  self-supporting  revenue 
for  the  Philippines,  and  "  to  that  end  very  probably  Ameri- 
can goods  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  customs  dues  in 
Philippine  ports  that  are  imposed  on  like  commodities 
brought  from  other  countries."  Whether  we  keep  the 
Philippines  or  not  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  in  the 
archipelago  a  considerable  body  of  troops  for  more  than  a 
year  to  come." 

For  Great  Britain  the  commercial  outlook  is  somewhat 
gloomy.  The  latest  London  statistics  indicate  a  great  falling 
off  in  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  the  imports  of  the 
kingdom  for  last  year  have  exceeded  exports  by  $870,000,- 
000.  In  South  America  and  the  far  East,  and  even  in 
British  colonies,  British  manufactures  are  threatened  with 
both  German  and  American  competition.  "  The  coming 
twelvemonth,  however,  is  likely  to  re-open  in  Africa  an  exten- 
sive market,  which  has  been  closed  for  many  years,  and  of 
which  England  will  have  for  a  time  the  monopoly."  All  of 
the  Eastern  Soudan,  or  the  whole  region  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  Lake  Tchad,  "  is  likely  to  be  thrown  open  to  British  trade 
before  the  end  of  the  year."  At  home,  the  control  of  the 
English  Government  is  predicted  to  remain  with  the  Con- 
servatives at  least  until  1901.  Abroad,  England  will  maintain 
her  prestige,  and  her  "  navy  will  undergo  an  expansion  so 
rapid  and  extensive  as  will  make  it,  at  no  distant  date,  a 
match  for  all  other  fleets  likely  to  be  combined  against  it." 
The  Anglo-American  friendly  understanding  will  be  main- 
tained "  if  the  British  Foreign  Office  does  not  insist  upon 
making  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  an  obstacle  to  the  con- 
struction and  control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  United 
States."  The  grave  questions  of  dispute  between  England 
and  France  will  doubtless  be  settled  by  diplomacy ;  a 
recourse  to  war  would  cost  the  latter  country  the  loss  of 
nearly  all  her  colonies  and  her  navy,  even  though  she 
secured  the  aid  of  Russia,  and  Germany  remained  neutral. 

In  France  there  is  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  in- 
ternal troubles  if  the  military  chiefs  prove  stronger  than  the 
law  ;  "a  decision  in  favor  of  Dreyfus  may  be  made  a  pre- 
text for  the  violent  subversion  of  the  whole  civic  structure 
of  the  state." 

In  Germany  the  Reichstag  will  assent  to  the  Kaiser's  de- 
mand for  a  larger  army.  The  expulsion  of  the  Austrian 
Slavs  from  Silesia  and  Saxony  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble. 
"  Should  Francis  Joseph  die  within  the  year,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  will  be  threatened,  and 
Kaiser  William  and  his  advisers  will  have'  to  face  the  seri- 
ous question  whether  they  wish  to  incorporate  in  the  German 
Empire  the  nine  millions  of  German  Catholics  now  comprised 
in    the    Cis-Leithan   Kingdom."      The    question    will    be 


answered  during  the  year  whether  Germany  will  continue 
to  cooperate  with  Russia  in  the  far  East.  Concerted 
action  between  Germany  and  England  are  believed  to  be 
more  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

Italy  will  be  treated  to  a  milder  form  of  government  ow- 
ing to  the  new  experiment  in  parliamentary  government  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  coming  year  to  cope  with  the  riots  which  have 
recently  broken  out  all  over  the  peninsula.  If  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  not  broken,  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France 
will  result  in  a  notable  revival  of  prosperity  in  Italy  through 
the  stimulation  of  her  wine  and  silk  industries.  "  Should  a 
military  coup  d'diat  in  Paris  lead  to  an  attack  by  France  on 
Germany,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  Italy  to  avoid 
being  swept  into  it." 

The  peace  of  Europe  will  not  be  broken  if  the  Czar  of 
Russia  can  bring  about  his  scheme  of  partial  disarmament. 
The  international  conference  will  take  place  in  a  few  months 
"unless  events  in  Paris  prevent."  On  the  whole  the  differ- 
ences between  the  King  of  Italy  and  the  Pope,  and  between 
Germany  and  France,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Czar's 
humane  plans  from  being  carried  out.  "The  year  now 
begun  will  be  remembered  in  Spain  as  the  darkest  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  since  its  subjugation  by  the  Moors.  .  .  . 
The  political  structure  of  Spain  may  be  transformed  at  any 
moment,  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  if  it  fails  to  outlast  the 
year.  .  .  .  The  immediate  outlook  must  be  accounted 
dismal  for  all  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Catalonia, 
which  once  belonged  in  part  to  the  Carlovingian  Empire, 
and  which  always  has  a  chance  of  redemption  through  re- 
incorporation with  France." 

The  Sun  sees  no  special  premonition  of  disaster  for  the 
Sultan.  He  will  keep  the  considerable  section  of  Europe 
he  now  holds  and  remain  master  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Anatolia,  and  the  year  will  disclose  "  what  political 
and  commercial  concessions  were  obtained  by  Kaiser 
William  the  Second  during  his  visit  to  Abdul  Hamid,  and 
whether  the  immense  natural  capabilities  of  Asia  Minor  are 
to  be  turned  to  account  by  German  enterprise  and  capital." 

Unless  a  European  war  should  break  out,  China  will 
claim  most  of  the  world's  attention.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  powers  will  permit  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Middle 
Kingdom  to  be  usurped  by  an  unscrupulous  woman.  An 
enlightened  and  progressive  ruler  will  be  found  among  the 
Manchus,  conserving  China's  territorial  rights  and  integrity 
and  maintaining  freedom  of  access  to  her  markets,  or  "  the 
futile  policy  of  pitting  one  foreign  government  against  an- 
other will  be  persisted  in,  and  confusion  will  become  worse 
confounded  at  Peking." 

The  noise  in  the  partisan  newspapers  over  the  late  Wil- 
Somb  Phases  mington  race  riots  has  pretty  well  quieted 
of  the  Negro  down  after  two  months,  but  the  raqe 
Problem.  problem     remains.       North    Carolina    now 

proposes  to  devote  less  money  to  negro  education,  giving 
as  an  excuse  that  the  blacks  do  not  pay  their  share  of  the 
taxes.  A  Southern  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  gives  as  an  additional  reason  why  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  should  be  voted  : 

"There  is  now  a  general  demand  all  over  the  State  for  good  field- 
hands,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  negro  who  is  educated  to  any  extent  will 
not  remain  at  work  on  the  farm  or  at  any  other  manual  labor.  The 
calling  of  minister,  lawyer,  doctor,  teacher,  clerk,  etc.,  is  sought  by 
negroes,  both  men  and  women,  who  have  been  educated  to  any  extent. 
Educated  negro  women  will  not  cook  and  wash  and  work  in  the  fields. 
The  assertion  that  good  field-hands  are  being  destroyed  by  too  much 
schooling  is  heard  everywhere." 

In  a  recent  paper  before  the  anthropological  section  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  discussed  the  future  of  the  negro  in  this 
country  from  a  scientific  standpoint.     He  said  : 

"  According  to  the  eleventh  census  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States  numbered  7,470,040,  or  11.93  Per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Ten 
years  previous  they  numbered  6,580,793,  or  T3.12  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  During  that  interval  the  whites  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  negroes,  but  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  5,246,613 
immigrants,  nearly  all  white.  Deducting  these  immigrants,  the  in- 
crease of  the  whites  was  14  59  per  cent.,  as  against  13.51  per  cent,  for 
the  colored  people  ;  but  this  percentage,  so  far  as  the  whites  are  con- 
cerned, is  too  high,  for  there  is  no  allowance  made  for  the  probable 
progeny  of  the  white  immigrants.  Statistics  show  that  for  every  1,000 
child-bearing  women  in  the  country  there  are  16  more  children  born 
among  the  blacks  than  among  the  whites,  the  exact  figures  being  r2o.73 
to  104.20.  This  difference,  however,  is  offset  by  the  greater  mortality 
among  the  blacks.  But  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  a  more 
frequent  resort  to  proper  medical  treatment,  the  average  life  of  the 
negro  will  be  lengthened.  The  negro  is  not  naturally  inferior,  phys- 
ically, to  the  white  man,  but  rather  the  reverse.  All  these  things  go  to 
show  that  the  blacks  must  be  expected  tagrow  more  numerous." 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  then  told  of  the  failure  of  the  Liberian 
colony.  The  nation  at  large,  he  said,  does  not  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  negro  problem.  Education  had  been  proved 
a  failure.  Miscegenation  was  an  impossibility.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  South  was  impracticable.  The  one  thing  to 
be  done,  he  thought,  was  to  scatter  the  blacks  over  the 
entire  United  States,  including  Cuba  and  Luzon  : 

"  The  negro  is  willing  to  spread.  He  would  readily  go  anywhere  if 
some  inducement  were  held  out  to  him,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  pro- 
digious pressure  were  exerted  on  him  in  his  present  settlement.  His 
spreading,  being  of  necessity  gradual,  the  Southern  industries  would 
not  suffer.    Once  dispersed,  the  negro  would  be  far  more  amenable  to 
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education,  and  to  the  influence  of  law  and  morals.  The  scientists  of 
the  country  should  formulate  and  publicly  support  some  definite  propo- 
sition for  the  solution  of  the  negro  question." 

The  Afro-American  council,  which  was  organized  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  American  negro,  opened  its  national 
convention  in  Washington  on  December  29th.  The  dis- 
patches state  : 

"The  presiding  officer,  Bishop  Walters,  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  open- 
ing address,  scored  President  McKinley,  who.  he  said,  could  not  have 
been  elected  without  the  votes  of  the  colored  people,  for  remaining 
1  utterly  silent  in  his  last  message  to  Congress  concerning  the  outrages 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.'  " 

To  this  statement  John  P.  Green,  of  Cleveland,  took  ex- 
ception. He  asserted  that  it  was  upon  the  advice  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  colored  men  that  President  McKinley 
had  said  nothing  about  the  negro  in  his  message.  Mr. 
Green  is  an  office-holder.     According  to  the  account : 

"  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Green  concluded  than  the  groans,  which  had 
been  coming  every  little  while  from  different  parts  of  the  audience, 
grew  loud  and  general,  and  the  attempts  to  introduce  another  speaker 
were  fruitless.  People  were  on  their  feet  shouting  to  the  chairman,  and 
among  them  was  T.  Thomas  Fortune,  who  demanded  that  Mr.  Green 
'  name  the  negroes  who  gave  President  McKinley  this  advice.'  Bishop 
Walters  refused  to  let  the  meeting  go  further  into  the  matter,  and  in- 
troduced Bishop  Grant,  of  Pennsylvania.  Then  bedlam  broke  loose 
until  Bishop  Grant's  voice  was  heard  above  the  din  saying  he  would 
prefer  to  have  the  names  of  these  men  given  before  he  proceeded.  A 
motion  was  therefore  carried,  directing  the  committee  on  address  and 
resolutions  to  retire  at  once  and  hear  the  names  of  these  men  from  Mr. 
Green." 

Mr.  Green,  however,  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  the 
names  in  question,  and  the  convention  proceeded.  Bishop 
Cheatham,  of  North  Carolina,  tried  to  calm  the  troubled 
waters  by  eulogizing  the  President : 

' '  President  McKinley's  trip  to  the  South  was  most  glorious.  He  had 
been  denounced  by  some  hot-headed  Southern  white  men  because  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  negro,  and  because  he  had  appointed  negroes  to 
post-offices  and  internal-revenue  positions  in  the  South.  He  was  the 
President  of  the  whole  country,  not  the  North,  nor  the  South,  nor  the 
East,  nor  the  West,  nor  the  blacks,  nor  the  whites,  but  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  friend  of  all.  I  believe  his  appeals  to  the 
Southern  people  to  lose  sight  of  all  past  prejudices,  and  that  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  unite  in  one  grand  union  of  brotherhood,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  bringing  about  a  more  substantial  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  black  man  in  the  South  as  a  citizen." 

The  moment  the  bishop  took  his  seat  there  was  a  general 
uproar,  and  the  presiding  bishop  hastily  declared  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  In  order  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  delegates, 
he  was  obliged  to  sing  them  a  song. 

A  late  incident  which  occurred  in  Richmond  is  described 
in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  Washington  Post: 

"  Mason  Mitchell,  the  actor  who  left  the  stage  to  enlist  with  Roose- 
velt's Rough  Riders,  and  who  was  wounded  in  front  of  El  Caney,  lect- 
ured here  this  afternoon  to  an  audience  which  packed  the  Academy  of 
Music  to  its  doors.  He  told  dramatically  of  how  the  gallant  soldier  boys 
defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  then  paused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gallantry 
and  bravery  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  the  colored  organization  which 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Seventy-First  New  York  Regiment. 
Mitchell  was  cheered  vociferously  during  his  lecture  until  he  gave  voice 
to  his  eulogy  of  the  negroes,  and  then  he  brought  down  a  volume  of 
hisses  upon  his  bead.  From  all  parts  of  the  building  came  cries  of 
'  Put  him  out  1 '  and  '  Stop  him  1 '  and  hisses  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
speaker.  Finally  a  well-known  gentleman,  who  served  gallantly  in  the 
late  war  between  the  States,  arose  in  the  audience  and  proposed  three 
cheers  for  the  United  States  soldier.  He  gave  them  almost  by  himself, 
and  resumed  his  seat,  while  the  hisses  were  continued  until  Mitchell 
had  to  ring  down  the  curtain  and  retire  from  the  stage." 

Despite  President  McKinley's  rose-colored  speeches  in 
the  South,  it  is  plain  that  the  negro  question  is  by  no  means 
settled.  The  President's  silence  on  the  race  riots  has 
caused  a  painful  impression  throughout  the  North. 

A  study  of  the  vital  statistics  of  San  Francisco  for  1898 
shows  that  it  was  a  year  of  unusually  heavy 
mortality ;  the  number  of  marriages  is 
slightly  more  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  but  still  considerably  below  the  average  ;  the  births 
fall  below  the  number  for  the  previous  year,  but  consider- 
ably exceed  the  average  ;  the  number  of  divorces  applied 
for  was  one  less  than  the  previous  year,  while  the  number 
granted  was  exactly  the  same. 

The  death-list  for  the  year  is  surprisingly  large,  6,988 
deaths  having  been  recorded.  During  1897  there  were 
6,153  deaths,  and  the  average  for  the  seven  years  ending 
with  1897  was  6,154.  In  1891  the  number  of  deaths  was 
6,872,  and  this  number  was  not  approached  again  until  last 
year.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  analyze  the  causes  of  death  last 
year,  but  a  few  facts  may  be  pointed  out.  The  most  fatal 
month  was  March,  when  the  average  temperature  was  51.3 
degrees,  and  the  rainfall  almost  infinitesimal.  The  range 
of  temperature  was  considerable  —  from  65  to  44  —  but 
the  changes  were  gradual.  During  January  the  average 
temperature  had  been  46.7,  with  a  range  from  52  to  40,  and 
during  February  52.6,  with  a  range  from  60  to  48.  February 
fell  somewhat  below  the  average  monthly  death  rate,  while 
January  and  March  considerably  exceeded  it.  April  had 
an  average  temperature  two  degrees  warmer  than  March, 
but  the  extreme  range  was  more  extreme,  or  from  74  to  49 
degrees.  The  number  of  deaths  during  April  was  one  hun- 
dred less  than  during  March,  but  was  still  above  the  monthly 
average.  During  December  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  grip  was  so  large  as  to  cause  the  board  of  health 
to  fear  an  epidemic.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  with 
June,    1898,   the   total  number  of  deaths   from  this  cause 
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was  15  ;  for  December  alone  it  was  13,  and  many  cases 
were  reported  throughout  the  city.  The  deaths  from  con- 
tagious diseases  (203)  were  also  numerous  during  Decem- 
ber. Diphtheria  leads  the  list  in  this  class  with  74,  measles 
and  typhoid  fever  follow  with  56  each,  and  scarlet  fever 
has  17. 

With  May  the  number  of  deaths  dropped  below  the 
average,  and  continued  below  that  point  for  five  months. 
These  are  regarded  as  the  warm  months,  yet  the  average 
temperature  of  May  was  one  degree  less  than  that  of  April. 
There  was  a  range  of  only  six  degrees,  however.  June  had 
the  smallest  death-rate  of  any  month  during  the  year,  and 
September  was  the  next  most  favorable  month.  In  1S97, 
August  and  September  were  the  months  of  smallest  death- 
rate  ;  January  and  November,  of  greatest.  During  the  five 
months  ending  with  March,  1898,  there  were  683  more 
deaths  than  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the  year 
before.  June,  1898,  was  the  only  month  having  a  smaller 
death-rate  than  the  corresponding  month  of  the  year  before. 
When  comparison  is  made  with  the  monthly  average 
number  of  deaths  since  1890,  it  is  seen  that  1898  was  an 
abnormal  year.  January  has  the  largest  monthly  average 
for  the  seven  years  ;  March  next ;  these  two  months  were 
reversed  in  1898.  November  exceeds  December  in  the 
monthly  averages;  December,  1898,  had  50  deaths  more 
than  November;  February  and  December  have  the  same 
monthly  average  ;  December  has  100  more  deaths  than 
February.  August  has  the  smallest  monthly  average  ;  in 
1898  it  exceeds  five  other  months. 

Among  the  deaths,  those  resulting  from  violence  present 
some  interesting  considerations.  The  violent  deaths  during 
1898  numbered  500 — an  increase  of  78  over  the  year  before 
and  85  over  the  year  before  that.  Of  these,  312  resulted 
from  casualties,  35  were  homicides,  and  153  suicides.  This 
is  a  slightly  larger  per  cent,  of  casualties  than  usual.  Of  the 
violent  deaths,  53  per  cent,  were  casualties  in  1896,  60  per 
cent,  in  1897,  and  62  per  cent,  in  1898. 

The  marriages  of  1898  (3,103)  exceeded  in  number  those 
of  the  previous  year  by  59,  but  were  167  less  than  the  average 
since  1890.  When  a  comparison  is  made  by  months  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  no  favorite  month  or  season  for 
matrimony.  Monthly  averages  for  the  eight  years  since 
1890  would  indicate  that  October,  June,  December,  and 
April  are  the  favorite  months  in  the  order  named. 

The  list  of  divorces  shows  the  same  number  granted  '634) 
in  1898  as  in  1897 — an  increase  of  44  over  1896.  In  1S96 
20  divorces  were  denied  ;  in  1897,  5  ;  and  in  1898,  6.  On 
the  basis  of  a  population  of  325,000,  last  year  158  were 
born,  215  died,  190  were  married,  and  39  were  divorced  in 
each  ten  thousand. 

In  his  second  article  in  the  Call  on  "  How  the  Philippines 
Were  Captured,"  Sol  N.  Sheridan  gives  an 
Surrender  interesting  account  of  the  secret  history  of 

of  Manila.  tke  surrender  of  Manila  which,  he  says,  was 

by  an  agreement,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Governor- 
General,  Jaudenez,  was  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  show  of 
resistance  to  save  Spanish  honor.     He  continues  : 

"The  Belgian  consul,  M.  Andre,  acted  as  thego-btt>veen.  fetching 
and  carrying  terms  and  propositions  from  Dewey  and  Merritt  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  governor-general  on  the  other.  Neither  Merritt, 
Dewey,  nor  the  govern  or- general  desired  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the 
women  and  children  gathered  within  the  walled  city.  That  sentiment 
does  honor  to  all  of  them.  Neither  was  it  desired  to  have  the  city  itself 
destroyed,  although  that  was  naturally  a  minor  consideration. 

"War  is  a  game  in  which  the  end  is  glory  and  the  instrument  death. 
A  commanding  general  cares  little  for  the  lives  of  the  men  under  him. 
They  are  his  pawns,  to  be  given  away  cheerfully  to  make  his  game. 
The  soldier  understands  this,  and  does  not  complain  when  he  is  ordered 
upon  service  which  he  knows  will  cost  him  his  life.  That  is  his  part  of 
the  game.  But  a  good  general  does  not  throw  away  the  lives  of  his 
men  when  there  is  no  need. 

"  In  making  the  best  terms  that  he  could  to  save  his  honor  and  bis 
city,  Jaudenez  showed  himself  capable  of  overreaching  the  Americans 
in  diplomacy,  although  he  was  no  match  for  them  in  war.  All  parties 
knew  that  the  fall  of  Manila  was  inevitable.  This  was  apparent  in 
arranging  the  farce-comedy  preliminary  to  the  assault — the  farce- 
comedy  which  was  turned  into  a  tragedy.  When  M.  Andre,  who  was 
the  stage-manager,  set  the  first  scene,  he  knew,  as  the  actors  knew, 
what  the  end  would  be. 

"  When  General  Merritt  consented  that  there  should  be  a  show  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  garrison,  he  consented  to  the  mur- 
der of  every  American  soldier  killed  in  the  assault  upon  the  city.  These 
soldiers  were  killed,  it  is  true,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  women 
and  children  within  the  city,  of  the  foreigners  who  had  remained  there 
of  their  own  volition  despite  the  notice  of  bombardment ;  to  save  the 
honor,  forsooth,  of  a  Spanish  general.  The  lives  of  these  American 
soldiers  were  nothing,  of  course,  to  General  Merritt.  The  soldiers 
were  his  pawns,  to  be  given  away  at  his  discretion.  Their  lives  were  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  men  themselves,  were  of  value  to  mothers, 
and  wives,  and  sisters  at  home— and  they  were  sacrificed  needlessly. 

"  Admiral  Dewey  was  a  party  to  the  conference  with  the  Belgian  con- 
sul, but  Dewey's  control  of  events  had  passed  away  with  the  arrival  of 
Merritt,  accredited  as  military  governor  of  the  Philippines,  and  the 
admiral,  aside  from  the  care  of  his  fleet,  must  necessarily  have  filled 
only  at  the  most  a  high  advisory  rSle,  Those  of  us  who  know  Merritt 
know  that  he  is  a  man  chary  of  taking  advice— an  old  man,  with  an  old 
man's  stubbornness.  Dewey,  moreover,  knew  the  Spanish  character 
better  than  Merritt,  and  knew  his  business  better.  On  the  last  visit  but 
one  of  M.  Andre  to  the  fleet,  he  presented  from  Jaudenez  a  request  that 
the  Spaniards  be  permitted  to  fire  on  the  fleet,  as  well  as  upon  the  army, 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  occupation  of  Manila  by  the  Americans.  M. 
Andre  urged  the  case  strongly. 

"  'The  traditions  of  the  Spanish  army,"  pleaded  the  Belgian,  'do 
not  permit  of  the  surrender  of  a  man  commanding  a  great  post  with- 


out some  resistance.    The  governor- general  desires  to  save  Spanish 
honor.' 

"  '  Tell  him,'  Dewey  replied,  '  that  if  one  shot  is  fired  at  the  fleet  I 
will  bring  down  the  stones  of  the  walled  city  about  the  heads  of  the 
women  and  children  he  wants  to  save.  The  result  will  be  upon  bis 
own  head.' 

"The  guns  of  the  fleet  were  trained  thru  thirteenth  of  August  upon 
the  palaces  of  old  Manila,  and  not  one  shot  was  fired  upon  the  fleet 
from  the  shore  batteries. 

"  Dewey  knew,  as  all  men  did  who  had  observed  the  situation,  that 
the  game  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  A  determined 
stand  upon  the  part  of  General  Merritt,  backed  as  he  was  by  the  fleet, 
would  have  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Manila  without  firing  a  shot. 
Notice  of  bombardment  had  been  given,  and  the  Spaniards  within  the 
walls  were  hemmed  about  on  all  sides  by  lawless  bands  of  insurrectos. 
Twelve  thousand  American  soldiers,  tried  men  most  of  them,  were 
lying  at  Camp  Dewey.  Augustin  had  given  up  in  despair,  and  Jaudenez 
had  no  retreat  and  no  recourse.  He  could  not  even  secure  an  asylum 
for  the  women  and  children  under  his  charge.  It  was  hopeless  to  be- 
lieve he  could  save  either  his  army  or  the  millions  of  property  within  the 
city,  and  there  had  already  been  considerable  suffering  from  famine, 
though  not  so  much  as  has  been  represented.  Under  these  conditions 
there  was  nothing  left  but  surrender.  The  Spaniard  made  the  best 
terras  that  he  could.     He  saved  his  '  honor.'  " 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sheridan  says  that  the  greatest  problem 
the  Americans  had  to  contend  with  on  the  thirteenth  of 
August  was  how  they  were  to  enter  Manila  themselves  and 
keep  the  insurrectos  from  coming  in  by  the  road  they  had 
opened.  "  If  the  city  had  been  surrendered  unconditionally, 
as  it  should  have  been,"  he  remarks,  "  the  American  army 
could  have  been  landed  at  the  Puente  Espana — the  stone 
bridge  connecting  Old  Manila  with  the  centre  of  the  city 
without  the  walls — and  the  troops  could  have  radiated  from 
there  to  the  Spanish  trenches,  relieving  and  disarming  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  the  rebels,  in  whatever  force,  would 
have  found  themselves  confronted  by  their  friends,  the 
Americans,  baffled  and  helpless.  That  would  have  been  the 
obvious  course,  although,  of  course,  it  must  have  been  taken 
at  the  sacrifice  of  Spanish  honor.  Whether  Spanish  honor 
is  to  be  held  more  highly  than  American  lives,  I  leave  for 
the  American  people  to  judge." 

The  extreme  modesty  which  has  marked  the  demeanor  of 
Judge  Dav  on  JudSe  William  R.  Day  as  a  high  govern- 
the  Peace  Com-  ment  officer  was  again  conspicuous  in  his 
sion's  Work.  speech  at  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  Stark  County  Bar  Association  in  Canton,  O.,  on  January 
2d.  He  described  himself  and  his  colleagues  as  simply 
agents  of  the  President,  who  were  able  to  carry  out  the 
policy  which  had  been  m-pped  out  for  them  by  the  head  of 
the  administration.  Speaking  of  the  closeness  of  touch  that 
was  kept  up  between  the  White  House  and  the  hall  in  Paris 
where  the  terms  of  peace  were  finally  arranged,  he  said  : 

"  The  President's  guiding  hand  was  in  the  proceedings  which  led  up 
to  and  through  the  negotiations  which  culminated  in  the  treaty  signed 
in  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  December.  Under  our  constitution  and  policy, 
commissions  to  treat  of  peace  are  but  the  representative  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Modern  facilities  of  communication  made  it  possible  to  keep  the 
President  constantly  advised  of  the  proceedings  and  deliberations  of  the 
commission.  Intelligence  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  did  not 
reach  Washington  until  after  the  bloody  Battle  of  New  Orleans  bad 
been  fought,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  two  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  which  should  have  ended  the  strife.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
upon  the  last  treaty  of  Paris  when  the  knowledge  of  its  execution  was 
flashed  beneath  the  sea  and  carried  on  the  wings  of  lightning  to  the 
remotest  village  of  the  land." 

In  answer  to  the  charge  made  by  certain  anti-expanionists 
and  others  that  the  United  States  had  not  been  considerate 
enough  to  the  Spanish  commissioners,  he  remarked  : 

"  I  have  often  been  asked  how  it  was  possible  to  make  progress  in  a 
commission  having  equal  representation  from  the  two  nations.  While 
this  fact  did  not  prevent  fullest  discussion,  the  United  States,  having 
made  all  the  concessions  which  it  believed  just  and  fair,  was  obliged  to 
insist  that  its  terms  be  accepted.  The  publication  of  the  proceedings 
will  show  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  assume 
that  the  United  States  adopted  toward  Spain  a  policy  of  'stand  and 
deliver.'  The  American  commissioners  heard  with  respect  and  en- 
deavored to  answer  with  firmness  every  proposition  advanced  by  the 
Spanish  commission." 

Referring  to  our  policy  in  the  far  East,  Judge  Day 
said  : 

"  If  this  treaty  should  be  ratified,  it  brings  to  the  United  States  title 
to  the  arcnipelago,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  American  people  in  their 
wisdom  may  see  fit  In  one  thing  I  think  we  are  all  agreed— that  when 
the  line  of  our  duty  there  has  been  determined  it  must  be  discharged  as 
becomes  a  great,  free,  and  liberty-loving  nation.  Whether  or  no  we 
have  so  willed,  the  days  of  our  international  isolation  are  past.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  advice  of  the  immortal  Washington  to  avoid  en- 
tangling alliances  is  less  potent  to-day  than  when  the  words  were 
written.  The  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  go  wherever  trade  and 
enterprise  may  legitimately  seek  an  outlet  for  the  product  of  American 
thrift  and  industry,  and  there  must  follow,  if  need  be,  the  overshadowing 
protection  of  the  flag." 


Now  that,  with  the  reestablishment  of  commercial  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Italy,  the  political  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  daily  becoming  more  friendly,  an 
agitation  is  on  foot  to  unearth  and  set  up  the  monument 
which  was  intended  to  honor  Napoleon  the  Third  in  Italy 
after  the  war  of  1859,  when  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  his 
army  to  fight  for  Italian  independence.  The  monument, 
which  took  the  form  of  a  magnificent  equestrian  statue,  the 
masterpiece  of  Barzaghi,  was  completely  finished  ;  but, 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  up,  popular  feeling 
had  to  a  large  extent  changed,  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
elements  insisting  on  the  inappropriateness  of  Italy  raising  a 
memorial  to  the  man  of  the  coup  d'Jtat.  So  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  French  was  hidden  away 
in  the  court-yard  of  a  palace  in  Milan,  where  it  h 
about  thirty  years. 
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A   PECULIAR    CASE    IN    SURGERY. 


By  W.  C.   Morrow. 

[Recently  there  appeared  in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  a  mutilated 
and  garbled  version  of  a  story  written  for  the  Argonaut  by  W.  C. 
Mono*  and  published  in  this  journal  a  number  of  years  ago.  The 
story  has  been  going  the  rounds  for  some  time,  and  was  printed  in  a 
London  periodical  also.  Some  Argonaut  readers  have  called  our 
attention  to  it,  and  we  think  it  well  to  reprint  the  story  in  its  original 
and  ungarbled  form  in  justice  to  Mr.  Morrow.  To  those  Argonaut 
readers  who  remember  it  it  will  be  pleasant  to  re-read,  while  many 
doubtless  will  be  unfamiliar  with  the  striking  story. — Eds.1 

Looking  at  my  friend  as  he  lay  upon  my  bed,  with  the 
jeweled  knife-handle  protruding  from  his  breast,  I  believed 
that  he  was  dying.  Would  the  physician  never  come  ? 
'  "  Pull  it  out,  old  fellow,"  begged  the  sufferer  through 
white,  drawn  lips,  his  gasping  voice  being  hardly  less  dis- 
tressing than  the  unearthly  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  No,  Arnold,"  said  I,  as  I  held  his  hand  and  gently 
stroked  his  forehead.  It  may  have  been  instinct,  it  may 
have  been  a  certain  knowledge  of  anatomy,  that  made  me 
refuse. 

"  Why  not  ?  It  hurts,"  he  gasped.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
him  suffer,  this  strong,  healthy,  hare-brained,  daring,  reck- 
less young  fellow. 

The  resident  physician  walked  in — a  tall,  grave  man,  with 
grey  hair.  He  went  to  the  bed,  and  I  pointed  to  the  knife- 
handle,  with  its  great  bold  ruby  in  the  end  and  its  diamonds 
and  emeralds  alternating  in  quaint  designs  in  the  sides. 
The  physician  started.  He  felt  Arnold's  pulse  and  looked 
puzzled. 

"  When  was  this  done  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  About  twenty  minutes  ago,"  I  answered. 
The  physician  started  out,  beckoning  me  to  follow. 
"  Stop  !  "  said  Arnold.     We  obeyed.     "  Do  you  wish  to 
speak  of  me?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  physician,  hesitating. 
"  Speak  in  my  presence,  then,"  said  my  friend  ;  "  I  fear 
nothing." 

It  was  said  in  his  old,  imperious  way,  although  his  suffer- 
ing must  have  been  great. 

"  If  you  insist " 

"  I  do." 

"  Then,"  said  the  physician,  "  if  you  have  any — any  mat- 
ters to — to  adjust,  they  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you."  There  was  a  little  unsteadiness  in 
his  voice. 

"  How  long  can  I  live?  "  asked  Arnold. 
The  physician  thoughtfully  stroked  his  gray  beard.     "  It 
depends,"  he  finally  said  ;  "  if  the  knife  be  withdrawn,  you 
may  live  three  minutes  ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain,  you  may 
possibly  live  an  hour  or  two — not  longer." 

Arnold  never  flinched.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he 
had  faced  death,  which  had  no  terrors  for  him. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  smiling  faintly  through  his  pain  ; 
"  my  friend  here  will  pay  you.  I  have  some  things  to  do. 
Let  the  knife  remain."  He  turned  his  eyes  to  mine,  and, 
pressing  my  hand,  said,  affectionately  :  "  And  I  thank  you, 
too,  old  fellow,  for  not  pulling  it  out." 

The  physician,  moved  by  a  sense  of  delicacy,  left  the 
room,  saying  :  "  Ring  if  there  is  a  change.  I  will  be  in  the 
hotel  office." 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  turned  and  came  back. 
"  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  "but  there  is  a  young  surgeon  in 
the  hotel  who  is  said  to  be  a  very  skillful  man.    My  specialty 
is  not  surgery,  but  medicine.     May  I  call  him  ?" 

11  Yes,"  said  I,  eagerly  ;  but  Arnold  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.  "  I  fear  there  will  not  be  time,"  he  said.  But  I 
refused  to  heed  him,  and  directed  that  the  surgeon  be  called 
immediately.  I  was  writing  at  Arnold's  dictation  when  the 
two  men  entered  the  room. 

There  was  something  of  nerve  and  assurance  in  the  young 
surgeon  that  struck  my  attention.  His  manner,  though  quiet, 
was  bold  and  straightforward,  and  his  movements  sure  and 
quick.  These  are  general  peculiarities  of  highly  educated 
young  surgeons.  This  young  man  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  performance  of  some  difficult  hospital  laparo- 
tomies, and  he  was  at  that  sanguine  age  when  ambition  looks 
through  the  spectacles  of  experiment.  And  then,  zeal  and 
ambition  are  often  identical.  Dr.  Raoul  Entrefort  was  the 
new-comer's  name.  He  was  a  Creole,  small  and  dark,  and 
he  had  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe. 

11  Speak  freely,"  gasped  Arnold,  after  Dr.  Entrefort  had 
made  an  examination. 

"What  think  you,  doctor?"  asked  Entrefort  of  the  older 
man. 

"  I  think,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  the  knife-blade  has  pene- 
trated the  ascending  aorta,  about  two  inches  above  the  heart. 
So  long  as  the  blade  remains  in  the  wound  the  escape  of 
blood  is  comparatively  small,  though  certain  ;  were  the  blade 
withdrawn,  the  heart  would  almost  instantly  empty  itself 
through  the  aortal  wound." 

Meanwhile,  Entrefort  was  deftly  cutting  away  the  white 

shirt  and  the  undershirt,  and  soon  had  the  breast  exposed. 

He  examined  the  gem-studded  hilt  with  the  keenest  interest. 

"  You  are  proceeding  on  the  assumption,  doctor,"  he  said, 

"that  this  weapon  is  a  knife." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Dr.  Rowell,  smiling;  "what  else 
can  it  be  ? " 

"  It  is  a  knife,"  faintly  interposed  Arnold. 
"Did  you  see  the  blade  ?  "  Entrefort  asked  him,  quickly. 
"I  did — for  a  moment." 

Entrefort  shot  a  quick  look  at  Dr.  Rowell  and  whispered  : 
"Then  it  is  not  suicide."     Dr.  Rowell  nodded. 

"  I  must  disagree  with  you,  gentlemen,"  quietly  remarked 
Entrefort ;  "  this  is  not  a  knife.  He  examined  the  handle 
very  narrowly.  Not  only  was  the  blade  entirely  concealed 
from  view  within  Arnold's  body,  but  the  blow  had  been  so 
strong"/  delivered  that  the  skin  was  depressed  by  the  guard. 
"  The  fact  that  it  is  not  a  knife  presents  a  very  curious  series 
of  far.es  and  contingencies,"  pursued  Entrefort,  with  amaz- 
ing.' iolness,  "some  of  ^vhich  are,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
Mitii'tly  novel  in  the  hisioiy  of  surgery." 


A  quizzical  expression,  faintly  amused  and  manifestly  in- 
terested, was  upon  Dr.  Rowell's  face.  "  What  is  the 
weapon,  doctor?"  he  asked. 

"  A  stiletto." 

Arnold  started.  Dr.  Rowell  appeared  confused.  "  I  must 
confess,"  he  said,  "  my  ignorance  of  the  differences  among 
these  penetrating  weapons,  whether  dirks,  daggers,  stilettos, 
poniards,  or  bowie-knives." 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  stiletto,"  explained  Entrefort, 
"all  the  weapons  you  mention  have  one  or  two  edges,  so 
that  in  penetrating  they  cut  their  way.  A  stiletto  is  round, 
is  ordinarily  about  half  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter  at  the 
guard,  and  tapers  to  a  sharp  point.  It  penetrates  solely  by 
pushing  the  tissues  aside  in  all  directions.  You  will  under- 
stand the  importance  of  that  point." 

Dr.  Rowell  nodded,  more  deeply  interested  than  ever. 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  a  stiletto,  Dr.  Entrefort?"  I 
asked. 

"  The  cutting  of  these  stones  is  the  work  of  Italian  lapi- 
daries," he  said,  "and  they  were  set  in  Genoa.  Notice,  too, 
the  guard.  It  is  much  broader  and  shorter  than  the  guard  of 
an  edged  weapon  ;  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  round.  This  weapon 
is  about  four  hundred  years  old,  and  would  be  cheap  at 
twenty  thousand  florins.  Observe,  also,  the  darkening  color 
of  your  friend's  breast  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
guard  ;  this  indicates  that  the  tissues  have  been  bruised  by 
the  crowding  of  the  'blade,'  if  I  may  use  the  term." 

"  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  me  ?  "  asked  the  dying  man. 

"Perhaps  a  great  deal,  perhaps  nothing.  It  brings  a 
single  ray  of  hope  into  your  desperate  condition." 

Arnold's  eyes  sparkled  and  he  caught  his  breath.  A 
tremor  passed  all  through  him,  and  I  felt  it  in  the  hand  I  was 
holding.  Life  was  sweet  to  him,  then,  after  all — sweet  to 
this  wild  dare-devil  who  had  just  faced  death  with  such  calm- 
ness !  Dr.  Rowell,  though  showing  no  sign  of  jealousy, 
could  not  conceal  a  look  of  incredulity  and  also  of  pain  that 
Entrefort  should  offer  any  hope  to  the  sufferer. 

"With  your  permission,"  said  Entrefort,  addressing 
Arnold,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  save  your  life." 

"  You  may,"  said  the  poor  boy. 

"  But  I  shall  have  to  hurt  you." 

"Well." 

"  Perhaps  very  much." 

"  Well." 

"  And  even  if  I  succeed  (the  chance  is  one  in  a  thousand) 
you  will  never  be  a  sound  man,  and  a  constant  and  terrible 
danger  will  always  be  present." 

11  Well." 

Entrefort  wrote  a  note  and  sent  it  away  in  haste  by  a  bell- 
boy. 

"  Meanwhile,"  he  resumed,  "  your  life  is  in  imminent 
danger  from  shock,  and  the  end  may  come  in  a  few  minutes 
or  hours  from  that  cause.  Attend  without  delay  to  what- 
ever matters  may  require  settling,  and  Dr.  Rowell,"  glancing 
at  that  gentleman,  "  will  give  you  something  to  brace  you 
up.  I  speak  frankly,  for  I  see  that  you  are  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary nerve.     Am  I  right?" 

"  Be  perfectly  candid,"  said  Arnold. 

Dr.  Rowell,  evidently  bewildered  by  his  cyclonic  young 
associate,  wrote  a  prescription,  which  I  sent  by  a  boy  to  be 
filled.     With  unwise  zeal  I  asked  Entrefort  : 

"  Is  there  not  danger  of  lockjaw  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  extensive 
injury  to  peripheral  nerves  to  induce  traumatic  tetanus." 

I  subsided.  The  man's  coolness  and  promptness  were 
amazing. 

Dr.  Rowell's  medicine  came  and  I  administered  a  dose. 
The  physician  and  the  surgeon  then  retired.  The  poor 
sufferer  straightened  up  his  business.  When  it  was  done 
he  asked  me  : 

"  What  is  that  crazy  Frenchman  going  to  do  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea  ;  be  patient." 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  returned,  bringing  with  them  a 
keen-eyed,  tall  young  man,  who  had  a  number  of  tools 
wrapped  in  an  apron.  Evidently  he  was  unused  to  such 
scenes,  for  he  became  deathly  pale  upon  seeing  the  ghastly 
spectacle  on  my  bed.  With  staring  eyes  and  open  mouth 
he  began  to  retreat  toward  the  door,  stammering  : 

"  I — I  can't  do  it." 

"  Nonsense,  Hippolyte  !  Don't  be  a  baby.  Why,  man, 
it  is  a  case  of  life  and  death  !  " 

II  But — look  at  his  eyes  !  he  is  dying  1 " 

Arnold  smiled.     "  I  am  not  dead,  though,"  he  gasped. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hippolyte. 

Dr.  Entrefort  gave  the  nervous  man  a  drink  of  brandy, 
and  then  said  : 

"  No  more  nonsense,  my  boy  ;  it  must  be  done.  Gentle- 
men, allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Hippolyte,  one  of  the  most 
original,  ingenious,  and  skillful  machinists  in  the  country." 

Hippolyte,  being  modest,  blushed  as  he  bowed.  In  order 
to  conceal  his  confusion,  he  unrolled  his  apron  on  the  table 
with  considerable  noise  of  rattling  tools. 

"  I  have  to  make  some  preparations  before  you  may  begin, 
Hippolyte,  and  I  want  you  to  observe  me,  that  you  may  be- 
come used,  not  only  to  the  sight  of  fresh  blood,  but  also, 
what  is  more  trying,  the  odor  of  it." 

Hippolyte  shivered.  Entrefort  opened  a  case  of  surgical 
instruments. 

"  Now,  doctor,  the  chloroform,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Rowell. 

"  I  will  not  take  it,"  promptly  interposed  the  sufferer  ;  "  I 
want  to  know  when  I  die." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Entrefort ;  "  but  you  have  little  nerve 
now  to  spare.  We  may  try  it  without  chloroform,  however. 
It  will  be  better  if  you  can  do  without.  Try  your  best  to  lie 
still  while  I  cut." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  Arnold. 

"  Save  your  life,  if  possible." 

"  How  ?     Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Must  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

11  Very  well,  then.  The  point  of  the  stiletto  has  passed 
entirely  through  the  aorta,  which  is  the  great  vessel  rising 
out  of  the  heart   and  carrying   the   aerated    blood   to   the 


arteries.  If  I  should  withdraw  the  weapon,  the  blood  would 
rush  from  the  two  holes  in  the  aorta,  and  you  would  soon 
be  dead.  If  the  weapon  had  been  a  knife,  the  parted  tissue 
would  have  yielded,  and  the  blood  would  have  been  forced 
out  on  either  side  of  the  blade,  and  would  have  caused 
death.  As  it  is,  not  a  drop  of  blood  has  escaped  from  the 
aorta  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  All  that  is  left  for  us  to  do, 
then,  is  to  allow  the  stiletto  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
aorta.  Many  difficulties  at  once  present  themselves,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  at  Dr.  Rowell's  look  of  surprise  and  incre- 
dulity." 

That  gentleman  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  a  desperate  chance,"  continued  Entrefort,  "and  is 
a  novel  case  in  surgery  ;  but  it  is  the  only  chance.  The  fact 
that  the  weapon  is  a  stiletto  is  the  important  point — a  stupid 
weapon,  but  a  blessing  to  us  now.  If  the  assassin  had 
known  more,  she  would  have  used " 

Upon  his  employment  of  the  noun  "assassin"  and  the 
feminine  pronoun  "  she,"  both  Arnold  and  I  started  vio- 
lently, and  I  cried  out  to  the  man  to  stop. 

"  Let  him  proceed,"  said  Arnold,  who,  by  a  remarkable 
effort,  had  calmed  himself. 

"  Not  if  the  subject  is  painful,"  Entrefort  said. 

"  It  is  not,"  protested  Arnold.  "Why  do  you  think  the 
blow  was  struck  by  a  woman?" 

11  Because,  first,  no  man  capable  of  being  an  assassin 
would  carry  so  gaudy  and  valuable  a  weapon  ;  second,  no 
man  would  be  stupid  enough  to  carry  so  antiquated  and  in- 
adequate a  thing  as  a  stiletto,  when  that  most  murderous  and 
satisfactory  of  all  penetrating  and  cutting  weapons,  the 
bowie-knife,  is  happily  available.  She  was  a  strong 
woman,  too,  for  it  requires  a  good  hand  to  drive  a  stiletto  to 
the  guard,  even  though  it  miss  the  sternum  by  a  hair's- 
breadth  and  slip  between  the  ribs,  for  the  muscles  here  are 
hard  and  the  intercostal  spaces  narrow.  She  was  not  only  a 
strong  woman,  but  a  desperate  one,  also." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Arnold.  He  beckoned  me  to  bend 
closer.     "You  must  watch  this  man  ;  he  is  dangerous." 

"Then,"  resumed  Entrefort,  "  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  in- 
tend to  do.  First,  however,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
fact  that,  as  the  weapon  may  not  be  withdrawn,  it  did  not 
enter  the  heart  instead  of  the  aorta  ;  for  if  left  in  the  heart 
inflammation  of  the  tissues  would  follow  and  produce  death. 
That  danger  exists  even  as  it  is.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
inflammation  of  the  aorta,  which,  if  it  persist,  will  cause  a 
fatal  aneurism  by  a  breaking  down  of  the  aortal  walls  ;  but 
we  hope,  with  the  help  of  your  youth  and  health,  to  check  it. 

"  Another  serious  difficulty  is  this  :  With  every  inhalation, 
the  entire  thorax  (or  bony  structure  of  the  chest)  consider- 
ably expands,  The  aorta  remains  stationary.  You  will  see, 
therefore,  that  as  your  aorta  and  your  breast  are  now  held  in 
relation  to  each  other  by  the  rigid  stiletto,  the  chest,  with 
every  inhalation,  pulls  the  aorta  forward  out  of  place  about 
half  an  inch.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  doing  this,  because  there 
is  no  indication  of  an  escape  of  arterial  blood  into  the 
thoracic  cavity  ;  in  other  words,  the  mouths  of  the  two  aortal 
wounds  have  seized  upon  the  blade  with  a  firm  hold  and 
thus  prevent  it  from  slipping  in  and  out.  This  is  a  very 
fortunate  occurrence,  but  one  which  will  cause  pain  for  some 
time.  The  aorta,  you  may  understand,  pulls  the  heart  back- 
ward and  forward  with  every  breath  you  take,  but  that 
organ,  though  now  undoubtedly  much  surprised,  will  ac- 
custom itself  to  its  new  condition. 

"  What  I  fear,  however,  is  the  formation  of  a  clot  around 
the  blade.  You  see,  the  presence  of  the  blade  in  the  aorta 
has  already  reduced  the  blood-carrying  capacity  of  that 
vessel ;  a  clot,  therefore,  need  not  be  very  large  to  stop  up 
the  aorta,  and,  of  course,  if  that  should  occur  death  would 
ensue.  But  the  clot,  if  one  form,  may  be  dislodged  by  the 
heart  and  driven  forward,  in  which  event  it  may  lodge  in 
any  one  of  the  numerous  branches  from  the  aorta  and  pro- 
duce results  more  or  less  serious,  possibly  fatal.  If,  for  in- 
stance, it  should  choke  either  the  right  or  the  left  carotid 
there  would  ensue  atrophy  of  one  side  of  the  brain  and  con- 
sequently paralysis  of  half  the  entire  body  ;  but  it  is  possi- 
ble that  in  time  there  would  come  about  a  secondary  cir- 
culation from  the  other  side  of  the  brain  and  thus  restore  a 
healthy  condition.  Or  the  clot,  which  in  passing  always 
from  larger  arteries  to  smaller,  must  unavoidably  find  one 
not  large  enough  to  carry  it,  and  must  lodge  somewhere, 
may  either  necessitate  amputation  of  one  of  the  four  limbs 
or  lodge  itself  so  deep  within  the  body  that  it  can  not  be 
reached  with  the  knife.  You  are  beginning  to  realize  some 
of  the  dangers  which  await  you." 

Arnold  smiled  faintly. 

"But  we  shall  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
clot,"  continued  Entrefort;  "there  are  drugs  which  may  be 
used  with  effect." 

"  Are  there  more  dangers  ?  " 

"  Many  more  ;  some  of  the  more  serious  have  not  been 
mentioned.  One  of  these  is  the  liability  of  the  aortal  tissues 
pressing  upon  the  weapon  to  relax  their  hold  and  allow  the 
blade  to  slip.  That  would  let  out  the  blood  and  cause  death. 
I  am  uncertain  whether  the  hold  is  now  maintained  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tissues  or  the  adhesive  quality  of  the  serum 
which  was  set  free  by  the  puncture.  I  am  convinced,  though, 
that  in  either  event  the  hold  is  easily  broken  and  that  it  may 
give  way  at  any  moment,  for  it  is  under  several  kinds  of 
strains.  Every  time  the  heart  contracts  and  crowds  the 
blood  into  the  aorta,  the  latter  expands  a  little,  and  then  con- 
tracts when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Any  unusual  exercise 
or  excitement  produces  stronger  and  quicker  heart-beats  and 
increases  the  strain  on  the  adhesion  of  the  aorta  to  the 
weapon.  A  fall,  a  jump,  a  blow  on  the  chest — any  of  these 
might  so  jar  the  heart  and  aorta  as  to  break  the  hold." 

Entrefort  stopped. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Arnold. 

"  No  ;  but  is  not  that  enough  ? " 

"  More  than  enough,"  said  Arnold,  with  a  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous sparkle  in  his  eye.  Before  any  of  us  could  think,  the 
desperate  fellow  had  seized  the  handle  of  the  stiletto  with 
both  hands  in  a  determined  effort  to  withdraw  it  and  die.  I 
had  had  no  time  to  order  my  faculties  to  the  movement  of  a 
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muscle,  when  Entrefort,  with  incredible  alertness  and  swift- 
ness, had  Arnold's  wrists.     Slowly  Arnold  relaxed  his  hold. 

"  There,-  now  !  "  said  Entrefort,  soothingly;  "that  was  a 
careless  act,  and  might  have  broken  the  adhesion  !  You'll 
have  to  be  careful." 

Arnold  looked  at  him  with  a  curious  combination  of  facial 
expressions. 

lt  Dr.  Entrefort,"  he  said. 

"  Well  ? " 

"You  art  the  devil." 

Bowing  profoundly,  Entrefort  replied  : 

"You  give  me  too  great  honor";  then  he  whispered 
hurriedly  to  Arnold,  "if  you  do  that" — with  a  motion 
toward  the  hilt — "  I  will  have  her  hanged  for  murder." 

Arnold,  almost  choking  and  with  a  look  of  horror,  with- 
drew his  hands,  took  one  of  mine  in  both  of  his,  and  placed 
them  on  the  pillow  above  his  head. 

"  Proceed  with  your  work,"  said  he  to  Entrefort. 

"  Come  closer,  Hippolyte,"  said  Entrefort,  "  and  observe 
narrowly.  Will  you  kindly  help  me,  Dr.  Rowell?"  The 
latter  had  sat  helpless,  wondering. 

Entrefort's  hand  was  quick  and  sure,  and  he  used  the 
knife  with  marvelous  dexterity.  First  he  made  four  equi- 
distant incisions  outward  from  the  guard  and  just  through 
the  skin.  Arnold  winced  and  held  his  breath  at  the  first 
cut,  but  soon  regained  command  of  himself.  Each  incision 
was  about  two  inches  long.  Hippolyte  shuddered  and 
turned  aside  his  head.  Entrefort,  whom  nothing  escaped, 
said  : 

"Steady,  Hippolyte  !     Watch." 

Quickly  was  the  skin  peeled  back  to  the  limit  of  the  in- 
cisions. This  was  excruciatingly  painful  Arnold  groaned, 
and  his  hands  became  moist  and  cold.  Down  went  the 
knife  into  the  flesh,  and  the  blood  flowed  freely  ;  Dr.  Rowell 
sponged  it  off". 

The  swift  knife  went  again  at  work.  Arnold's  marvelous 
nerve  was  breaking  down.  He  clutched  my  hands  with  un- 
conscious strength.  His  eyes  danced.  His  mind  was 
weakening.  Almost  in  a  moment  the  flesh  had  been  cut 
away  and  removed  down  to  the  bones,  which  were  exposed 
— two  ribs  and  the  sternum.  A  few  quick  cuts  cleared  the 
blade  of  the  weapon  between  the  guard  and  the  ribs. 

"To  work,  Hippolyte — be  quick  !  " 

He  had  evidently  been  coached.  With  slender,  long- 
fingered  hands,  which  trembled  at  first,  he  selected  certain 
tools  with  nice  precision,  made  some  quick  measurements  of 
the  weapon  and  of  the  cleared  space  around  it,  and  began  to 
adjust  the  parts  of  a  queer  little  machine. 

"  What "  Arnold  started  to   say,  but  a  deeper  pallor 

settled  on  his  face,  his  hands  relaxed,  his  voice  was  hushed, 
and  his  eyes  closed. 

"Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Entrefort.  "  He  has  fainted. 
He  can't  stop  us  now.     Quick,  Hippolyte  !  " 

The  machinist  attached  the  queer  little  machine  to  the 
handle  of  the  weapon,  grasped  the  handle  with  his  left  hand, 
and  with  his  right  began  a  series  of  short,  sharp,  quick  mo- 
tions backward  and  forward. 

"  Hurry,  Hippolyte  !  "  cried  Entrefort. 

"  The  metal  is  very  hard." 

"  Does  it  cut  ?  " 

"  I  can't  see  for  the  blood." 

In  a  moment  something  snapped.  Hippolyte  started — he 
was  very  nervous.     He  removed  the  little  machine. 

"  It  is  very  hard,"  he  said  ;  "  it  breaks  the  saws." 

He  adjusted  another  saw  and  went  to  work.  In  a  little 
while  he  picked  up  the  handle  of  the  stiletto  and  laid  it  on 
the  table.     He  had  cut  it  off,  leaving  the  blade  inside. 

"  Good,  Hippolyte  !  "  exclaimed  Entrefort.  Almost  in  a 
minute  the  bright  end  of  the  cut  metal  was  closed  from  view 
by  the  skin  flaps,  and  these  sewed_  together,  and  the  blood 
wiped  away. 

Arnold  returned  to  consciousness,  and  glanced  down  at 
his  breast.     He  looked  puzzled. 

"Where's  the  thing?"  he  asked. 

"  Here's  a  part  of  it,"  explained  Entrefort,  holding  up  the 
handle. 

"  And  the  blade " 

"  Is  an  irremovable  part  of  your  internal  machinery." 

Arnold  was  silent. 

"  It  had  to  be  cut  off,"  resumed  Entrefort,  "not  only  be- 
cause it  would  be  troublesome  and  an  undesirable  ornament, 
but  also  because  it  was  necessary  to  remove  any  possibility 
of  withdrawing  it." 

Arnold  said  nothing. 

"Here  is  a  prescription,"  said  Entrefort;  "take  the 
medicine  as  directed  for  the  next  ten  years,  without  fail." 

"What  for  ?     I  see  it  contains  muriatic  acid." 

"  I  may  explain  ten  years  from  now." 

"  If  I  live." 

"If  you  live." 

Arnold  pulled  me  down  to  him  and  whispered  : 

"Tell  her  to  fly  at  once." 

Noble,  generous  boy  ! 


I  thought  I  recognized  a  thin,  pale,  bright  face  among  the 
passengers  who  were  leaving  an  Australian  steamer  which 
had  just  arrived  at  San  Francisco. 

"Dr.  Entrefort!"  I  called. 

"Ah  !  "  he  said,  peering  up  into  my  face  ;  "  I  know  you 
now,  but  you  have  changed.  You  remember  I  was  called 
away  immediately  after  I  performed  that  crazy  operation  on 
your  friend,  and  have  spent  the  intervening  seven  years  in 
India,  China,  Siberia,  the  South  Seas,  and  God  knows 
where  not.  I  am  glad  to  set  foot  on  my  native  soil  again, 
for  I  am  tired.  But  wasn't  that  the  most  absurd,  hare- 
brained experiment  that  I  tried  on  your  friend  !  I  dropped 
all  that  kind  of  nonsense  long  ago.  Poor  fellow,  he  bore  it 
so  bravely  !  Did  he  suffer  much  ?  How  long  did  he  live? 
A  week  ? " 

"  Seven  years." 

"What !  "  exclaimed  Entrefort,  startled. 

"  He  is  alive  now,  and  in  this  city," 


The  man  staggered.     "  Incredible  !"  he  said. 

"  It  is  true  ;  you  shall  see  him." 

"  Tell  me  about  him,"  he  asked,  eagerly,  his  eyes  glitter- 
ing with  the  peculiar  light  which  I  noticed  on  the  night  of 
the  operation. 

"  Well,  the  change  in  him  is  shocking.  Imagine  a  young 
dare-devil  of  twenty-one,  who  had  no  greater  fear  of  danger 
and  death  than  of  a  cold,  now  a  cringing,  cowering  man  of 
twenty-eight,  nursing  his  life  with  pitiful  tenderness,  fearful 
that  at  any  moment  something  may  happen  to  break  the  hold 
of  his  aorta  on  the  stiletto-blade,  a  confirmed  hypochondriac, 
peevish,  melancholy,  unhappy  in  the  extreme.  He  keeps 
himself  confined  as  closely  as  possible,  avoiding  all  excite- 
ment and  exercise,  for  fear  they  will  produce  disastrous 
results,  and  reads  nothing  exciting.  The  constant  danger 
has  worn  out  the  last  shred  of  his  manhood  and  left  him  a 
pitiful  wreck.     Can  nothiDg  be  done  for  him  ?  " 

"  Possibly.  Let  us  find  him.  Ah,  there  comes  my  wife 
to  meet  me  !     She  arrived  on  the  other  steamer." 

I  recognized  her  instantly,  and  was  overcome  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Charming  woman,"  said  Entrefort,  "and  you'll  like  her. 
We  were  married  four  years  ago,  at  Bombay.  She  belongs 
to  a  noble  Italian  family,  and  has  traveled  a  great  deal." 

Then  he  introduced  us.  To  my  unspeakable  relief  she 
recognized  neither  my  name  nor  my  face.  I  must  have 
appeared  a  peculiar  person  to  her,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
be  perfectly  nonchalant.  We  went  to  Arnold's  rooms,  I 
with  painful  fear.  I  left  her  in  the  reception-room,  and  took 
Entrefort  within.  Arnold  was  too  greatly  absorbed  with  his 
own  troubles  to  be  dangerously  excited  by  meeting  Entre- 
fort, whom  he  greeted  with  indifferent  courtesy. 

"  But  I  heard  a  woman's  voice,"  he  said,  and  before  I 
could  move  he  had  gone  to  the  reception-room,  and  he  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  beautiful  adventuress,  who,  wickedly 
desperate,  had  driven  a  stiletto  into  his  vitals  in  a  hotel  seven 
years  before  because  he  refused  to  marry  her.  They  recog- 
nized each  other.  Both  started  and  turned  pale  ;  but  she, 
quicker  witted,  recovered  her  composure  at  once,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  him  with  a  smile  and  an  extended  hand.  He 
staggered  back,  his  face  ghastly  with  fear. 

"Oh!"  he  cried  out,  "the  blade  has  slipped  out — I  felt 
it  fall — the  blood  is  pouring  out — it  burns — I  am  dying  !  " 
and  he  fell  into  my  arms  and  instantly  expired. 

The  autopsy  revealed  the  astonishing  fact  that  there  was 
no  blade  in  him  at  all.  It  had  been  gradually  consumed  by 
the  muriatic  acid  which  Entrefort  had  prescribed  for  that 
purpose,  and  with  which  Arnold  had  kept  his  system  con- 
stantly filled,  and  the  wounds  in  the  aorta  bad  closed  in 
steadily  with  the  wasting  blade,  and  were  perfectly  healed. 
All  his  vital  organs  were  sound.  My  poor  friend,  once  so 
reckless  and  brave,  had  died  simply  of  a  childish,  groundless 
fear  of  a  woman  ;  and  she  unwittingly  had  accomplished  her 
revenge. 

<m  •  ^ 

The  Khedive  (says  the  Leeds  Mercury)  is  furious  at  the 
idea  of  the  sirdar  assuming  the  title  of  Lord  Khartum — an 
act  which  he  regards  as  a  direct  affront  to  himself,  and  it  is 
said  he  has  already  offered  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Lord 
Salisbury  on  the  subject.  There  are  those  who  say  that  if 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  had  gone  somewhat  differently  at 
Omdurman,  the  Khedive,  who  hates  the  calm  assurance  of 
the  sirdar  even  more  than  he  resents  the  tutelage  of  Lord 
Cromer,  would  not  have  been  inconsolable.  His  highness 
has  never  been  on  good  terms  with  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener, 
and  if  he  had  his  way  some  one  else  would  have  have  had 
the  honor  of  conducting  the  campaign  against  the  Khalifa. 
When  he  was  told  that  the  sirdar  was  likely  to  take  the 
title  of  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  he  broke  into  exclama- 
tions of  annoyance  ;  but  the  later  news  that  Sir  Herbert 
Ki'.chener  boldly  proposed  to  call  himself  Lord  Khartum 
threw  him  into  a  fury,  and  he  stigmatized  the  proposal  as 
presumptuous  and  insolent. 

In  Canal  Dover,  O.,  on  January  3d,  four  brothers — James, 
George,  Conrad,  and  Jesse  Summers — married  four  sisters 
— Elizabeth,  Gertrude,  Mary,  and  Anna  Hochstettler — at 
the  home  of  the  brides,  the  four  ceremonies  occupying  forty- 
eight  minutes.  During  the  courtship  of  this  double  quartet, 
each  brother  and  his  sweetheart  occupied  the  only  available 
room  in  the  Hochstettler  residence  every  fourth  night  by 
common  consent,  and  it  is  said  that  on  no  night  during  the 
last  two  years  has  the  little  parlor  been  without  a  light. 


A  New  York   masher — one   Henry  James — was   recently 

knocked  down  by  a  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Lane,  whom  he  had 

annoyed  by  following  through  the  streets,  trying  to  flirt  with 

her.     After  Mrs.  Lane  knocked  him   down,  she  went  about 

her   business,  which,   unfortunately    for  James,  is  juggling 

with  cannon-balls  and  breaking  iron  chains  with  her  hands. 

She  was  arrested,  but  the  magistrate  not  only  let  her  go 

free,  but   congratulated  her  on   the    way   she   had   treated 

Mr.  James. 

_**•*»_ 

Although  recent  events  have  confirmed  the  majority  of 
naval  students  in  their  belief  in  the  enormous  advantages  of 
high  speed  in  a  warship,  M.  Normand,  the  well-known 
French  naval  architect,  seems  willing  to  sacrifice  these  ad- 
vantages for  the  possession  of  great  offensive  and  defensive 
power,  and  advocates  the  building  of  ships  of  low  speed, 
but  heavily  armored  and  of  great  gun-power. 


NEW    YORK'S    NEW    FAD. 


The  bull-rings  of  the  Mexican  capital  have  been  deserted 
during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  in  favor  of  coursing, 
which  is  said  to  have  made  a  pronounced  hit,  the  crowds 
in  attendance  daily  growing  larger  and  more  enthusiastic. 


The  latest  bulletin  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics 
shows  that  we  consume  about  one-half  of  all  the  coffee 
that  is  raised  in  the  world,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  does 
all  Europe,  with  about  five  times  our  population. 


Members    of    the    Four    Hundred    with    an     Itch    for   Writing—  A 

Society  Girl's  Novel  on  Divorce,  an  Amateur  Poet,  and  a 

New  Millionaire  Newspaper  Man. 

It  takes  more  than  half  a  dozen  swallows  to  make  a 
summer,  and  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
Four  Hundred  is  going  in  for  literary  production  ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  there  has  recently  been  a  remarkable  epidemic 
of  caccethes  scribendi  in  the  innermost  precincts  of  New 
York  society.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  was  for  years 
about  the  only  person  of  undoubted  standing  among  "  our 
very  best  people  "  who  did  not  lose  caste  by  soiling  her 
dainty  fingers  with  the  novelist's  pen.  That  she  made 
money  by  her  stories  was  not  to  be  denied.  But  it  was 
merely  pin-money,  and  not  nearly  enough  to  keep  up  her 
country  place  on  Long  Island  and  her  modest  Iiitle  town 
house,  at  both  of  which  she  entertained  extensively.  Alas 
poor  lady,  she  will  have  to  write  like  the  veriest  penny-a- 
liner  now,  for  Colonel  Cruger  died  shortly  after  her  country 
home  was  burned  down,  last  spring,  and  now  they  say  she 
will  have  to  go  abroad  and  write  stories  for  a  living. 

There  have  been  others  of  the  really  swell  set — Ward 
McAllister  himself,  who  did  not  lose  caste  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, though  he  eventually  came  to  write  articles  on 
"etiquette"  for  the  Sunday  papers;  and  William  Astor 
Chandler,  who  put  his  experiences  as  an  explorer  of 
Darkest  Africa  into  a  book  ;  and  the  Duer  sisters,  who 
printed  a  small  volume  of  really  clever  verses.  But  these 
incursions  into  the  field  of  letters  were  made  at  intervals  of 
years.  In  the  past  month,  however,  New  York  society, 
and  the  most  exclusive  circle  thereof,  has  given  to  the  world 
a  novelist,  a  poet,  and  a  journalist — or,  at  any  rate,  aspirants 
to  those  three  branches  of  the  profession  of  letters. 

The  novelist  is  Miss  Josephine  Marie,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Marie,  a  retired  broker,  and  niece  of  the  famous  old  beau, 
Peter  Marie,  whose  name  and  fame  will  long  live  in  the 
annals  of  Newport  and  Delmonico's.  The  young  woman  is 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  and  her  story,  "  Let  No  Man 
Put  Asunder,"  is  a  protest  against  divorce — not  a  harrowing 
picture  of  the  evils  it  may  entail,  but  a  presentation  of  how 
happiness  may  come  without  it  in  a  mistaken  marriage. 
Her  heroine  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the  two  sons  of  her 
adopted  father,  but  while  he  is  away  in  Paris  studying  art, 
the  other  brother  persuades  her  that  her  absent  lover  has 
proved  recreant  and  wedded  another.  She  succumbs  to  the 
wicked  brother's  pleadings,  and,  after  marrying  him,  learns 
of  the  deception  he  has  practiced  on  her.  At  first  she  thinks 
of  divorce,  but  her  religion  prevails,  and  eventually  she 
comes  to  love  the  man  she  has  married.  Not  a  strong 
argument  against  divorce,  surely,  but  the  tale  is  fairly  inter- 
esting. 

The  poet  is  J.  Hooker  Hammersley,  brother  of  the  late 
Louis  Hammersley  and  therefore  brother-in-law  to  the 
American  D  uchess  of  Marlborough,  who  is  now  Lady 
William  Beresford.  He  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  and,  before 
this  literary  plunge,  was  brought  to  public  notice  most  re- 
cently by  the  birth  of  a  son  who,  by  the  curious  terms  of 
Louis  Hammersley's  will,  is  heir  to  the  latter's  seven  millions 
of  dollars.  Mr.  Hammersley  has  just  published  through  the 
Putnams  a  book  entitled  "Seven  Voices,"  in  which  he  has 
gathered  a  lot  of  verses.  They  are  very  mediocre,  being 
distinguished  by  neither  depth  of  thought  nor  brilliant  diction. 

The  journalist,  and  he  is  the  great  surprise,  is  Oliver  H. 
P.  Belmont,  son  of  the  famous  banker,  whose  name  was 
Schdnburg  before  the  exigencies  of  his  position  in  the  social 
and  financial  world  caused  it  to  be  transliterated  into  the 
more  elegant  French  form.  Mr.  Belmont  is  also  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  who  was  until  recently  the  wife  of  William 
K.  Vanderbilt,  and  it  is  understood  that,  since  his  marriage, 
he  has  been  at  variance  with  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  Certain  it  is  that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
banking  firm  of  August  Belmont  &  Co.,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  by  his  journalistic  venture  he  has  effectually 
spiked  the  aspirations  of  his  brother,  Perry  Belmont. 

The  venture  is  the  Verdict,  a  weekly  paper  resembling 
Puck  and  Judge  in  its  size  and  its  colored  cartoons,  but 
more  serious  in  its  purpose.  It  is  Democratic  in  politics, 
and,  though  its  owner  has  announced  himself  as  op- 
posed to  free  silver,  still  he  says  he  will  indorse  the  candi- 
dacy of  William  J.  Bryan  in  1900  if  the  majority  of  the 
party  nominate  him.  This  is  where  he  spikes  his  brother's 
guns.  It  is  understood  that  both  Oliver  and  Perry  want 
the  second  place  on  the  Democratic  ticket  next  time,  and 
while  Perry  has  come  out  flat-footed  for  a  gold  standard, 
Oliver  is  against  free  silver  but  willing  to  bow  to  the  dictates 
of  his  party. 

Mr.  Belmont  makes  further  play  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
Democracy  by  denouncing  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  gen- 
erally attacking  the  heavy  financial  interests  with  which  his 
family  has  all  along  been  supposed  to  be  allied.  He  ex- 
plains this  apparent  inconsistency  by  declaring  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  "old-fashioned,  conservative,  above-board,  and 
legitimate  methods  of  business  as  understood  by  the  founder 
of  the  firm  to  which  I  belong,  as  opposed  to  *  modern  business 
methods' — conspiracies  for  the  concentration  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  to  the  end  of  crushing  the  many."  The 
Whitneys,  Vanderbilts,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  are  the  especial  target  against  which  his  journal- 
istic guns  are  trained,  and  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Verdict 
the  priocipal  cartoon  showed  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  grinding 
an  organ,  with  Mr.  Morgan  at  one  side,  tambourine  in  hand, 
and  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  as  the  monkey,  holding  out  his 
cap  to  catch  the  penny,  labeled  "  Senatorship,"  which 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  is  dropping  from  a  window.  It  was  a  car- 
toon distinguished  for  coarseness  rather  than  wit,  and  the 
Verdict  has  since  been  less  heavy-handed.  The  editor  of  the 
new  paper  is  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  formerly  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
Journal,  and  he  is  a  vigorous  writer,  who  will  make  the 
Verdict  talked  about  if  not  admired.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  January  6,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    PHILIPPINE    SITUATION. 

The   Surrender  of  Iloilo— Disaffection  Among  the  Insurgents— The 

McCulloch    Homeward   Bound  —  A  Trip  Through  the 

Insurgent  Lines — Dewey's  Museum. 

The  insurgents  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  said,  will  not  allow 
the  American  war-correspondents  to  follow  their  "army." 
Consequently,  civilization  depends  for  its  news  largely  upon 
the  twenty  thousand  war-correspondents  on  the  American 
fighting  line.  We  quote  from  the  best  of  the  recently 
published  letters,  and  also  from  late  dispatches,  concerning 
the  general  situation  at  Manila. 

Colonel  Potter  was  directed  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
Iloilo  for  the  Americans,  but  reached  there  too  late.  Gen- 
eral Rios  had  already  surrendered  to  the  insurgents  there, 
first  blowing  up  his  fleet  of  gunboats  on  Lake  Lano  and 
fourteen  forts.  The  Americans  tried  to  frighten  off  the  in- 
surgents with  their  search- lights,  but  had  no  great  success 
at  it.  General  Otis  cabled  to  Washington  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  : 

"Sent  Colonel  Potter  on  fast  vessel  to  Iloilo  on  twentb-fourth  to 
communicate  with  Spanish  general,  Rios  ;  latter  evacuated  uveniDg  of 
twenty-fourth  ;  Potter  thirty-nine  hours  late  ;  insurgents  tc*_.k  posses- 
sion of  city  on  twenty-sixth,  and  Potter  found  Aguinaldo's  flag  flying. 
Spanish  forces  have  evacuated  all  stations  in  southern  islands,  except 
Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  by  orders,  as  they  say,  from  Madrid." 

It  appears  from  the  dispatches  that  Aguinaldo  is  not 
unanimously  loved  within  the  insurgent  lines  : 

"Aguinaldo  having  refused  to  recognize  the  rank  of  the  lower  class 
of  the  rebel  officers,  the  latter  have  deserted,  with  large  numbers  of 
armed  soldiers,  and  have  attacked  various  towns.  Several  of  the  native 
local  authorities,  who  had  abused  their  positions  and  were  unpopular  in 
the  province,  have  been  murdered  or  their  property  sequestrated.  The 
town  of  Cazling,  for  instance,  which  was  defended  by  six  hundred  of 
Aguinaldo's  troops,  has  been  taken  and  looted  by  the  malcontents.  .  .  . 
At  Malolos,  the  head-quarters  of  the  so-called  '  Philippine  Government,' 
near  here,  the  native  soldiers  are  levying  on  the  villagers  for  supplies  of 
food,  the  people  are  half-starved,  and  universal  dissatisfaction  prevails." 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald,  a  few  days  later, 
continues  the  story  of  disaffection  and  exorbitant  taxes  : 

"Riots  in  the  provinces  are  becoming  serious,  and  are  increasing. 
Malcontents  have  already  entered  seven  towns,  killing  or  taking  pris- 
oners the  loyal  native  authorities.  The  town  of  Panique  has  been 
attacked  and  taken  by  seven  hundred  malcontents,  who  disarmed 
Aguinaldo's  troops.  It  is  said  the  dissatisfied  Filipinos  now  number 
eight  thousand,  and  are  increasing.  The  cause  of  the  riots  is  the 
antipathy  of  the  Indians  to  the  half-castes,  who  fill  all  appointments, 
abusing  their  position  by  imposing  excessive  taxation.  Working  classes 
complain  that  they  have  paid  more  taxes  in  six  months  to  Aguinaldo's 
government  than  in  forty  years  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  they 
fear  they  will  be  made  slaves  by  the  half-castes." 

In  other  dispatches  it  is  told  how  a  brave  American  stood 
off  a  mob  of  Tagalogs : 

"A  steamer  from  Samar  reports  that  the  Tagalog  insurgents  have 
been  in  possession  of  Calbayan  since  December  nth.  The  Spaniards 
of  the  vicinity  have  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Scott, 
an  American.  The  insurgents  threatened  to  attack  the  refugees,  but 
refrained  from  doing  so  because  it  was  reported  that  American  soldiers 
were  on  their  way  there.  One  Spaniard,  however,  was  shot,  and  an- 
other was  plucki'y  rescued  by  Scott,  who  rode  fifteen  miles  and  de- 
manded the  man's  release  in  the  face  ot  an  armed  mob  of  Tagalogs. 
who  have  been  looting  the  Visayan  stores  and  houses,  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  beiog  unable  to  control  them.  All  the  efforts  made  to  in- 
duce the  Visayans  to  join  in  the  revolution  have  been  fruitless." 

The  Manila  correspondent  of  the  Hong  Kong  Press  tells 
of  the  harsh  treatment  of  friars  and  other  prisoners  captured 
by  the  insurgents  : 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Cagayan  and  Apairi  and  other 
places  relied  upon  the  promises  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  persons  of  all  classes  would  be  respected.  When  the 
conquerors  marched  in  they  were  received  with  music  and  the  pealing 
of  bells.  The  insurgents  at  once  looted  the  churches.  The  bishop 
was  subjected  to  the  grossest  indignities.  He  was  slapped  in  the  face, 
beaten,  subjected  to  shameless  insults,  and  despoiled  of  bis  clerical 
lobes.  The  friars  were  beaten  with  sticks,  kicked,  and  hung  up  in  the 
torrid  sun  for  several  hours.  The  natives  were  forbidden  to  render  the 
friars  any  assi stance.  Daring  their  greatest  sufferings,  while  hanging 
hungry  and  naked  in  the  broiling  sun.  Chinese  and  natives  furtively  sup- 
plied them  with  food  and  water.  One  aged  friar  was  placed  upon  a 
horse's  saddle  and  jumped  upon  until  blood  poured  from  his  mouth  and 
nose.  Another,  it  is  said,  was  clothed  only  in  a  rain-coat,  carried  in 
triumph  for  two  hundred  yards,  then  cudgeled  to  death  mid  savage  cries. 
Nuns  in  the  convent  were  subjected  to  shameless  treatment.  The 
Tagalos  say  they  will  teach  the  Cagayanes  to  despise  Spanish  priests, 
the  bishop,  friars,  and  all  things  ecclesiastic.  Notices  have  been  posted 
in  all  the  towns  proclaiming  freedom  of  belief,  civil  burial,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  taking  of  the  sacrament,  religious  processions,  and  church 
observances." 

On  November  16th  the  famous  little  revenue  -  cutter 
McCulloch  left  Dewey's  fleet  for  home.  She  is  now  in  San 
Francisco  harbor.  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  tells  of  her  godspeed  : 

"Twelve  o'clock  was  the  appointed  time  for  sailing,  but  it  was  a  little 
before  two  o'clock  when  the  final  preparations  were  made.  The  little 
ship  was  very  trim  and  pretty.  In  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  as  clean  and 
fine  as  care  and  work  could  get  her,  she  was  ready  to  make  her  final 
bow  to  her  big,  bluff  comrades  of  the  sharp  fight  and  long  vigil.  All 
hands  were  in  their  newest,  cleanest  white  and  their  happiest  smiles. 
'The  McCulloch  is  under  way,  sir,'  was  the  hail  of  the  look-outs,  and 
'  Stand  by  to  lay  up  I '  shouted  the  deck  officers.  The  white-clad 
sailormen  on  the  other  ships — big,  clean,  hearty  fellows,  whom  it 
warms  your  heart  to  see— tumbled  along  their  decks  to  their  places 
abreast  of  the  rigging,  and  stood  in  groups  eagerly  watching  the  hand- 
some little  cutter  as  slowly  and  gracefully  she  began  her  admiral's 
sweep.  The  long,  homeward-bound  pennant  streamed  far  out  astern, 
the  gilded  ball  at  its  tip  dancing  up  and  down  in  the  shifting  air  currents. 
Her  forecastle  deck  was  white  with  the  uniforms  of  her  crew.  Her 
officers  were  gathered  on  the  bridge  and  on  the  high  poop-deck,  and 
over  her  taffrail  floated  the  biggest  and  brightest  Star-Spangled  Banner 
that  ever  graced  her  flag-locker.  As  she  passed  the  Monterey,  we  who 
were  watching  from  the  Baltimore  saw  the  wild  waving  of  hats  on  the 
monitor,  and  then  the  frantic  gesticulation  on  the  cutter.  Then  there 
floated  across  the  bay  the  roar  of  cheers.  You  will  never  hear  men 
cheer  until  you  hear  our  sailormen  when  the  battle-flags  are  broken  out 
for  action  ;  but  they  sent  up  a  roaring  godspeed  this  afternoon  to  their 
fellows  homeward  bound  that  somehow  clutched  the  heart  and  brought 
a  lump  into  the  throat." 

On  past  the  Monterey  and  the  Monadnock  the  trim  boat 
steamed  : 

"There  again  the  men  shouted  out  their  feelings  with  full-throated 
emphasis,  and  the  sound  of  it  drifted  across  to  the  Baltimore  in  a  con- 
fused roar.  Then  the  handsome  pickaninny  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
triumphant  squadron  swung  and  came  bv  the  Baltimore.  As  the 
cutter  stood  down  toward  the  cruiser,  her  flags  standing  straight  out  in 
the  freshe  ing  breeze,  with  a  fine  roll  of  foam  curling  away  from  her 
sharp  cutwater,  she  was  very  proud  and  handsome.  '  Lay  aloft  1 ' 
shouted  t'se  officer  of  the  deck  on  the  Baltimore,  and  up  the  rigging 
i  t.y  the  agile  sailormen.  The  cutter's  crew  followed  the  action 
.  ra^.    i  aloft.    Then,  as  she  drew  nearer,  to  pass  under  the  big  ship's 


stern,  the  Baltimore's  officers  shouted,  'Now,  all  together!'  and  the 
cruiser's  men  sent  the  cutter's  crew  a  cheer  that  will  be  echoing  in  their 
hearts  long  after  they  have  reached  their  homes  and  greeted  their  old 
friends  in  God's  country.  The  answering  roar  from  the  McCulloch' s 
decks  and  rigging  had  hardly  died  away  when  the  Baltimore  s  band  be- 
gan, and  the  tune  they  played  was  : 

"  '  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?' 

"In  perfect  silence  the  two  crews  listened  to  the  music.  Somehow  the 
wild  exuberance  of  the  men  who  had  been  yelling  the  membranes  out 
of  their  throats  but  a  moment  before  was  all  gone.  Perhaps  they  were 
seeing  the  pictures  of  the  home-land,  eight  thousand  miles  away.  The 
officers  of  the  cruiser  and  the  cutter  gravely  saluted,  and  then  the 
Baltimore's  band  broke  into  a  lively  quickstep.  '  We're  sorry  to  part,' 
the  music  had  said,  '  and  we  hope  you'll  not  forget.  We're  glad  you're 
going  home  to  your  loved  ones,  and  we  wish  you  a  fast,  safe,  and  pleas- 
ant voyage.' 

"  Around  the  Baltimore  and  on  to  the  flag-ship  went  the  McCulloch. 
The  Olympia's  men  flocked  on  the  superstructure,  crowded  the  turret- 
tops,  and  swarmed  aloft.  One  big  fellow  lay  out  on  the  end  of  the 
main  gaff,  and  frantically  waved  his  hat  as  he  cheered.  Then  across 
the  bay  to  where  the  Raleigh  was  standing  guard  off  Manila  steamed 
the  happy  cutter,  and  there  again  the  farewell  shouts  were  repeated. 
Then,  with  her  flag  and  pennant  proudly  standing  out  in  the  breeze, 
the  McCulloch  turned  her  bow  toward  the  Boca  Grande,  and  the  long 
homeward  journey  was  begun." 

E.  M.  Moores,  a  soldier  of  the  First  California,  doffed  his 
uniform  and  took  a  trip  through  the  insurgent  lines  over  the 
Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad  : 

"  We  had  dressed  as  civilians  so  as  to  pass  our  guard  at  the  depot, 
and  bought  tickets  to  Malolas,  the  head-quarters  of  Aguinaldo,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Manila.  Our  tickets  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  (Mexican),  first  class.  The  first-class  cars  are  divided  in  two  sec- 
tions, with  doors  opening  on  the  sides.  The  seats  are  caned.  They 
never  use  cushions  or  brass-work,  as  the  natives  would  cut  off  the  cloth 
or  leather  from  the  cushions,  and  every  brass  fitting  they  can  get  their 
hands  on  they  unscrew  and  steal.  When  we  got  to  Malolas,  we  decided 
to  go  on  to  Dagupan,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  our  tickets  cost  us  only  four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
(Mexican)  each  way.  The  first  station  was  Caloson,  about  three  miles 
from  Manila.  The  railroad  shops  are  there.  A  guard  of  armed  insur- 
gents were  standing  at  attention  at  the  station  as  the  train  pulled  in. 
We  had  heard  so  much  about  their  disliking  the  Americans  that  we  were 
in  a  quandary  as  to  how  we  would  be  received,  but  it  was  O.  K.  We 
passed  a  station  about  every  six  miles.  Usually  there  was  not  much  to 
be  seen  of  towns  on  account  of  the  trees.  The  stations  were  all  well 
built,  as  was  everything  about  the  ioad.  All  the  bridges,  and  theie  are 
many  of  them,  are  steel  and  well  built." 

The  insurgents  had  control  of  the  railroad  : 

"At  every  station  there  was  an  insurgent  guard.  The  first  fifteen 
miles,  or  until  we  reached  Angeles,  there  was  nothing  much  but  rice- 
fields  on  both  sides  as  far  as  we  could  see.  A  great  deal  of  this  country 
was  more  or  less  under  water.  The  natives  fish  anywhere.  All  along 
the.ide  of  the  railroad,  even  in  the  fields,  they  were  fishing.  About 
fifteen  miles  out  we  came  lo  the  pueblo  of  Angeles.  After  leaving  there 
the  ground  was  much  higher  and  very  rich.  The  mountains  were  on 
both  sides  of  us  a  few  miles  from  the  road.  They  appear  about  like 
our  mountains  at  home  and  are  covered  with  trees  and  brush.  Along 
this  stretch  of  country  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  timber.  The  trees  are 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  some  there  is  not  a  sign  of  a  limb 
nearer  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  The  scenery  through 
here  is  very  beau:iful.  There  are  many  pretty  groves  of  cocoanut  and 
banana-trees.  There  is  about  fifiy  miles  of  this  country.  I  got  the 
best  bananas  up  there  that  I  have  had  on  the  island.  The  natives 
come  out  at  every  station  with  fruit  to  sell.  The  children  also  bring  out 
glasses  or  a  cocoanut-shell  full  of  clear  water  to  sell  for  one  cent.  After 
leaving  Bayamban,  which  has  quit?  a  large  river  flowiog  by  it,  we  ran 
again  in  lower  and  swampy  country.  We  changed  conductors  at 
Bayamban.  The  new  one  had  been  lo  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
and  hid  been  to  school  in  England  and  spoke  very  good  English." 

The  conductor  of  a  railroad  train  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
very  important  personage,  and  so  also  is  a  private  in  the 
United  States  army  : 

"We  reached  Dagupan  at  two  p.  m.  Each  province  has  a  presi- 
dent. The  conductor  took  us  up  and  introduced  us  to  the  president. 
The  president  and  his  secretary  were  both  very  smart-looking  men. 
Their  quarters  were  anything  but  elegant,  but  they  took  us  in  and 
gave  us  the  best  meal  they  could.  None  of  them  could  sp^ak  English, 
but  we  managed  to  carry  on  a  limited  conversation  in  Spanish.  They 
treated  us  fine,  and  I  have  much  more  respect  for  them  since  I  made 
this  trip  than  ever  before.  They  told  us  that  if  the  United  Stales  held 
the  islands  it  would  suit  them  ;  told  us  that  there  never  was  any  ill- 
feeling  among  them  for  the  Americans.  There  are  about  eight  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  town.  Now  all  are  natives  and 
Chinese.  There  was  only  one  street,  with  stone  buildings  and  stores, 
all  the  balance  of  the  town  was  composed  of  warehouses.  The  town  is 
built  on  quite  a  large  river  about  four  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen. 
The  insurgents  are  holding  about  four  hundred  Spanish  prisoners  there. 
Ever  since  the  revolution  commenced  the  town  hasn't  been  much  but 
an  army  camp,  and  the  natives  are  very  poor.  On  the  way  back  we 
met  one  of  the  English  directors  of  the  road.  He  said  that  there  was 
every  indication  of  gold,  copper,  and  lead  in  the  mountains  through 
which  we  passed." 

Admiral  Dewey's  cabin  is  coming  to  look  like  a  museum, 
says  the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record: 

"  Admiral  Dewey's  cabin  is  beginning  to  look  like  a  museum  or  curi- 
osity shop.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  he  has  are  presents  from 
Aguinaldo.  The  dictator  has  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for 
Dewey,  and  has  the  singular  habit  of  making  an  elaborate  gift  to  the 
admiral  whenever  the  latter  '  calls  him  down.'  That  accounts  largely 
for  the  number  of  Aguinaldo's  presents  that  adorn  the  cabin.  In  all 
the  dealings  Admiral  Dewey  has  had  with  Aguinaldo  he  has  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  courtesy  when  courtesy  was  called  for,  and  the 
greatest  severity  when  firmness  was  the  thing  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
rebuffs,  Aguinaldo's  notes  accompanying  the  presents  invariably  refer 
to  the  admiral  as  '  my  honorable  and  illustrious  friend.'  " 

General  Anderson  wished  to  take  a  pleasure-trip  up  the 
Pasig  River,  but  was  stopped  at  the  insurgent  lines  : 

"A  day  or  two  afterward,  as  the  admiral  sat  on  the  quarter-deck,  be 
saw  an  insurgent  launch  steaming  gayly  along  near  his  ship,  with  the 
insurgent  flag  flying.  Then  an  idea  of  reciprocity  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  decided  to  seize  all  the  insurgent  launches.  This  was  at  once  done, 
and  eight  beautiful  craft  were  tied  up  in  Cavi'e.  When  Aguinaldo 
heard  of  the  calamity,  he  sent  his  private  secretary,  Escamillo,  to  see 
the  admiral  and  to  find  out  what  had  been  done  to  offend  him.  The 
admiral  was  very  nice,  and  he  gave  Escamillo  a  heart-to-heart  talk.  He 
spoke  of  the  insurgents'  refusing  to  allow  American  army  officers  to  go 
through  their  lines,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  not  allow  the  insur- 
gent launches  to  go  through  bis  Unes.  So  for  that  reason  he  had  taken 
them — not  confiscated  them,  just  'detained'  them.  The  next  day 
Aguinaldo  gave  orders  permitting  American  officers  to  go  through  the 
insurgent  lines  and  up  the  river,  and  doubtless  in  a  day  or  two  he  will 
send  a  beautiful  present  to  bis  '  illustrious  friend.'  " 

Gilbert  Irwin,  of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania,  writes  to  the 
New  York  Independent : 

"The  Manila  of  to-day  is  living  too  fast  for  a  tropical  city.  Amsri- 
cans  have  not  yet  learned  the  ways  of  these  enervating  climes.  Manila 
no  longer  takes  her  mid-day  siestas,  but  from  early  morn  till  late  at 
night  all  is  a  ceaseless  whirl.  Tropical  life  must  necessarily  be  some- 
what lazy  as  compared  with  life  in  temperate  climes,  and  the  sooner 
Americans  adapt  themselves  to  this  the  better,  for  they  can  not  maintain 
the  pace  they  have  set.  ...  In  every  part  of  Manila  can  be  seen  the 
results  of  our  occupation.  To-day  the  Pasig  is  filled  with  the  crafts  of 
all  nations.  The  Escolta  is  continually  thronged  with  people,  and  has 
all  the  appearances  of  a  street  in  an  American  city.  American  street 
signs  have  supplanted  Spanish  ones,  and  American  goods  are  fast 
filling  the  shelves  of  the  shops  and  stores.  About  the  banks  and  com- 
mercial houses  of  Manila  one  sees  busy  scenes  to-day." 


CALIFORNIANS    IN    PARIS. 


A  San   Francisco   Woman's  Success— Glimpse  of   Miss  Klumpke's 

Study  in  the  Observatoire— Mrs.  Hearst  Buys  Prosper 

d'Epinay's  "Joan  of  Arc." 

In  these  days  of  noisy,  self-asserting  feminists,  it  is  reas- 
suring to  find  that  scientific  acquirements  of  the  highest 
order  need  take  away  nothing  of  a  woman's  charm.  Not  a 
startling  discovery,  doubtless,  but  a  pleasant  one  to  make 
over  again  when  daily  assured  Jjy  a  fellow-diner — a  benighted 
Polish  physician,  the  assistant  of  the  famous  surgeon,  Dr. 
Dogen — that  learned  women  are  mistakes — horrors,  in  fact. 
Does  he  not  recall  bitterly  how,  in  his  "  Boul.  Mich."  days, 
the  women  students  always  took  the  best  seats  in  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  always  crowded  into  the  front  row  around  the  oper- 
ating table  ;  always  got  him  to  wash  their  traps  :  "  Tenez, 
lavez-moi  ca"  and  in  the  dissecting-room  always  pounced 
upon  "  les  meilleurs  morceaux  " — an  unflattering  picture  of 
the  sex  when  learned,  enfin.  Some  of  his  prejudices  would 
have  melted  away  had  he  accompanied  us  on  a  visit  to  the 
Paris  Observatory,  where  Miss  Klumpke  was  our  hostess 
and  cicerone. 

There  are  several  remarkable  features  about  this  Cali- 
fornian's  career,  for  California  is  proud  to  claim  her  child- 
hood and  early  years.  To  begin  with,  she  is  the  only 
woman  on  whom  the  University  of  Paris  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  Docteur  es  Sciences,  a  degree  that  means  some- 
what more  here  than  with  us.  Although  not  naturalized — she 
still  clings  proudly  to  her  American  birthright  —  Miss 
Klumpke  was  offered  a  high  position  in  a  government  col- 
lege at  Donai,  but  she  refused  it  to  accept  her  present  ad- 
mirable post.  She  has  entire  charge  of  a  department,  with 
a  dozen  young  women  under  her,  a  building  to  herself,  and 
her  own  special  instrument?.  Her  main  work  is  upon  the 
Photometric  Chart  of  the  Heavens,  on  which  she  is  engaged 
in  collaboration  with  eighteen  European  observatories. 

Miss  Klumpke  is  one  of  a  trio  of  clever  sisters.  One  is 
well  known  as  a  painter  ;  her  portrait  of  Rosa  Bonheur, 
whose  protigee  she  is,  being  admired  at  a  recent  Salon.  A 
third  sister,  a  fine  violinist,  pupil  of  the  best  Paris  masters, 
is  about  to  enter  the  career  of  concert  virluoso.  Our  Miss 
Klumpke  is  an  extremely  pleasing  personality,  with  an  un- 
assuming and  simple  manner.  She  is  at  present  engaged 
on  a  series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Paris  Observatory, 
soon  to  appear  in  one  of  our  magazines,  besides  her  regular 
scientific  writing.  We  look  about  in  her  study,  a  delightful 
room  with  dark  Norman  armoires,  old  tapestries  and  en- 
gravings, and  some  modern  pictures.  The  deep  recessed 
window  looks  out  on  the  stately  terrace  with  ils  stone 
balustrade,  a  terrace  that  in  the  days  of  the  First  Empire 
saw  many  a  gay  fete.  Covered  in  with  awnings  and  lighted 
a  la  Vemtienne,  in  it  beautiful  Mme.  Le  Vtrrier  held  her 
court.  The  window  gives  a  view,  too,  of  the  gardens, 
a  miniature  bit  of  Versailles,  with  its  espaliered  trees  radiat- 
iog  into  avenues  ;  its  trim  ivy  borders,  to-day  white  with 
frost  ;  ils  shaven  lawns,  pretty  even  on  a  sharp  December 
day,  with  the  dome  of  the  Val  de  Grace  profiled  against  an 
opal  sky  and  huge  Paris  stretching  out  in  a  blue  haze  as  far 
as  eye  can  reach. 

The  Observatoire  is  built  in  palatial  style  and  proportions. 
Does  it  not  date  back  to  Le  Roi-Soleil  t  His  portrait,  in  red- 
heeled  shoes  and  ermine  draperies,  hangs  over  the  mighty 
fire-place  in  the  circular  room  known  as  the  Astronomical 
Museum.  The  tall,  oak  wainscoting,  the  polished  floors, 
the  huge  mirrors  all  remind  one  of  Versailles.  After 
marveling  over  an  object-glass  used  by  Arago ;  the  authentic 
metre,  mother  of  the  metric  system  ;  the  mural  circle,  unique 
of  its  kind,  with  its  six  microscopes  and  its  pier  that  is  sunk 
far  in  the  depths  of  the  Catacombs  below,  our  bewildered 
eyes  kindle  as  they  light  on  two  familiar  figures  in  a  big 
photograph  framed  and  hanging  on  the  wall — the  historical 
Mt.  Hamilton  mules,  Tom  and  Jenny,  in  their  sloping,  hill- 
side corral !  And  near  by  James  Lick's  grim  visage,  with 
his  bushy  beard  a  /' A?nericainei  looks  down  on  one  as 
woodenly  as  in  his  big  monument.  Miss  Klumpke  asks 
interested  questions,  and  we  are  abashed  at  our  ignorance 
when  we  try  to  play  the  guide  to  far  -  away  California 
marvels.  But  our  indulgent  hostess  reassures  us  by  saying 
that  before  long  she  hopes  to  see  it  all  with  her  own  eyes. 

Paris  connoisseurs  have  all  been  congratulating  Mrs. 
Hearst  on  her  recent  purchase  of  Prosper  d'Epinay's  bust 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  As  you  know,  Mrs.  Hearst  intends  to  pre- 
sent her  new  acquisition — after  exhibiting  it  in  New  York — 
to  the  Washington  Gallery.  The  sculptor's  studio  on  Boule- 
vard Haussmann  has  been  thronged  for  the  last  fortnight 
with  the  gens  huppe's  of  the  capital,  all  wanting  to  bid 
good-by  to  D'Epinay's  masterpiece.  It  is  certainly  a  beau- 
tiful head,  with  its  helmet,  and  the  chain  mail  beneath  that 
incloses  brow  and  chin  like  the  coiffe  of  some  sisterhood. 
A  comment  in  a  Paris  paper  seems  a  little  far-fetched,  but  I 
give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth  :  "  There  seems  a  certain 
fitness  in  the  idea  that  this  bust  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  intended 
for  Washington,  since  the  Maid  of  Orleans  and  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  had  this  in  common — that 
they  both  freed  their  country  from  the  English." 

The  small  bronze  model  of  this  statue  has  also  been  on 
view  at  the  sculptor's  studio.  It  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art. 
The  maiden  warrior's  full  armor  is  feminized  by  a  richly 
embroidered  fleur-de-lisi  cloak  that  falls  back  on  the  saddle. 
Her  mailed  hands  are  folded  palm  to  palm  in  prayer.  The 
splendidly  caparisoned  horse,  that  bears  her,  raises  his  neck, 
on  which  the  bridle-rein  hangs  loose.  With  distended  nos- 
trils he  seems  to  scent  the  coming  battle.  The  Baronne  de 
Chevreuse,  and  several  other  members  of  the  French  nobil- 
ity, are  talking  of  gathering  a  fund  with  which  a  colossal 
bronze  cast  of  the  equestrian  Joan  of  Arc  could  be  acquired. 
It  would  be  placed  on  a  hill-top  at  Domremy,  the  maid's 
birth-place,  and — a  gift  to  the  French  nation — would  look 
toward  the  frontier,  emblematic  of  future  deliverance  from 
the  old-time  enemy.  Elizabeth  Miller. 

Paris,  December  27,  1898. 


January  i6,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    HUMORIST. 


Some    Characteristic    Extracts    from     the    Revised    and    Complete 

Works  of  Artemus  Ward— His  Lecture  on  "Among 

the  Mormons." 

A  new  edition  of  "Artemus  Ward's  Works"  has  just 
been  published  which  contains  many  of  the  author's  frag- 
mentary pieces  not  found  in  the  old  edition  and  the  earliest 
of  his  writings,  published  in  periodicals  in  1S62,  together 
with  many  additional  illustrations,  which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  make  the  work  complete.  In  the  preface  the  pub- 
lishers inform  us  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  old  edition  have  been  printed  and  that  the 
plates  have  become  so  worn  as  to  render  them  unreadable. 
In  concluding,  they  say  : 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  his  writings,  for  the  reason  that  his 
jokes  require  no  appendix  for  their  elucidation.  No  one  who  speaks 
the  English  language  can  fail  to  appreciate  his  wonderful  humor.  It 
will  always  be  funny.  There  is  a  fascination  about  it  which  can  neither 
be  questioned  nor  resisted.  His  particular  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame 
will  not  be  claimed  by  another.  His  intellect  was  sharp  and  electric. 
He  saw  the  humor  of  anything  at  a  glance,  and  his  manner  of  relating 
these  laughter- provoking  absurdities  is  original  and  "  fetching." 

In  the  biographical  sketch  by  Melville  D.  Landon  ("  Eli 
Perkins  "  ),  he  is  thus  described  : 

Personally,  Charles  Farrar  Browne  (better  known  to  the  world  as 
Artemus  Ward)  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  affecuonate  of  men. 
...  In  stature  he  was  tall  and  slender.  His  nose  was  prominent,  out- 
lined like  that  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  or  Mr.  Seward  ;  his  eyes  brilliant, 
small,  and  close  together  ;  his  mouth  large,  teeth  white  and  pearly  ; 
fiagers  long  and  slender  ;  hair  soft,  straight,  and  blonde  ;  complexion 
florid,  mustache  large,  and  his  voice  soft  and  clear. 

He  was  born  at  Waterford,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  on  April 
26,  1834,  and  died  of  consumption  at  Southampton,  England, 
on  March  6,  1S67.  He  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  print- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  Skowhegan  Clarion,  published  some 
miles  north  of  his  native  village,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
went  into  the  office  of  the  Carpet-Bag,  where  he  wrote  his 
first  contribution.  While  engaged  on  the  Carpet-Bag,  he 
closely  studied  the  theatre  and  courted  the  society  of  actors 
and  actresses.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  gained  the  correct 
and  valuable  knowledge  of  the  texts  and  characters  of  the 
drama  which  enabled  him  in  after  years  to  burlesque  them 
so  successfully.  Later,  he  set  out  for  Toledo,  where  he  im- 
mediately made  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  sarcastic  para- 
graphs in  the  columns  of  the  Toledo  Commercial.  He  soon 
gained  a  local  fame,  and  in  1S58,  becoming  associated  with 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  he  wrote  his  first  sketch  signed 
"  Artemus  Ward."  Later,  for  a  brief  period,  he  became 
sole  editor  of  Vanity  Fair,  a  New  York  humorous  paper 
after  the  manner  of  London  Punch.  Of  this  venture  Mr. 
Browne  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  Comic  copy  is  what  they 
wanted  for  Vanity  Fair.  I  wrote  some  and  it  killed  it. 
The  poor  paper  got  to  be  a  conundrum,  and  so  I  gave  it  up." 

He  then  entered  upon  the  lecture  platform;  and  after 
creating  immense  enthuiiasm  in  the  East,  started  for  Cali- 
fornia on  October  3,  1863  : 

Previous  to  starting,  he  received  a  telegram  from  Thomas  Maguire, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  House,  inquiring  what  he  would  "  take  for 
forty  nights  in.  California.''  Mr.  Browne  immediately  telegraphed 
back :  "  Brandy  and  water.  A.  Ward."  And.  though  Maguire 
was  sorely  puzzled  at  the  contents  of  the  dispatch,  the  press 
got  hold  of  it.  and  it  wen;  through  California  as  a  capital  joke.  Mr. 
Browne  first  lectured  in  San  Francisco  on  "The  Babes  in  the  Woods." 
November  13.  1863.  at  Piatt's  Hall.  T.  Starr  King  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  him.  occupying  the  rostrum,  and  his  general  reception  in  San 
Francisco  was  warm. 

His  visit  to  England  in  1S66  was  most  successful : 

Scholars,  wits,  poets,  and  novelists  came  to  him  with  extended  hands, 
and  his  stay  in  London  was  one  ovation.  Charles  Reade,  the  novelist, 
was  his  warm  friend  and  enthusiastic  admirer  ;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Hali- 
day  introduced  him  to  the  Literary  Club,  where  he  became  a  great 
favorite,  Mark  Lemon  came  to  him  and  asked  him  to  become  a  con- 
tributor to  Punch,  which  he  did.  His  Punch  letters  were  more  re- 
marked in  literary  circles  than  any  other  current  matter.  There  was 
hardly  a  club  meeting  or  dinner  at  which  they  were  not  discussed. 

The  drollery  of  phrase  and  ideas  which  always  cropped 
out  when  he  expressed  himself  pervaded  his  show-bills  and 
tickets.  For  instance,  in  the  programme  issued  for  his 
lecture  "  Among  the  Mormons,"  at  Egyptian  Hall,  London, 
were  the  following  paragraphs  : 

Duriog  the  vacation  the  hall  has  been  carefully  swept  out  and  a  new 
door-knob  has  been  added  to  the  door. 

Mr.  Artemus  Ward  will  call  on  the  citizens  of  London,  at  their  resi- 
dences, and  explain  any  jokes  in  his  narrative  which  they  may  not 
understand. 

A  person  of  long-established  integrity  will  take  excellent  care  of 
bonnets,  cloaks,  etc.,  during  the  entertainment  ;  the  audience  had 
better  leave  their  money,  however,  with  Mr.  Ward  ;  he  will  return  it  to 
them  in  a  day  or  two,  or  invest  it  for  them  in  America,  as  they  may 
think  best. 

The  panorama  used  to  illustrate  Mr.  Ward's  narrative  is  rather  more 
than  panoramas  usually  are. 

Mr.  Ward  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  of  his  own  con- 
tracting. 

On  the  ticket  was  the  inscription,  "  Admit  rhe  bearer  and 
one  wife.  Yours  trooly,  A.  W~rd."  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
droll  sentences  in  the  synopsis  of  his  lecture  : 

Virginia  City,  the  wild  young  metropolis  of  the  new  silver  State  : 
Fortunes  are  made  there  in  a  day.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  a 
young  man  going  to  this  place  without  a  shilling — poor  and  friendless — 
yet  by  energy,  intelligence,  and  a  careful  disregard  to  business  they 
have  been  able  to  leave  there  owing  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  Great 
Desert  at  night :  A  dreary  waste  of  sand.  The  sand  isn't  worth  sav- 
ing, however.  Indians  occupy  yonder  mountain.  Litde  Injuns  seen  in 
the  distance  trundling  their  war-hoops.  The  Salt  Lake  Hotel  is  con- 
ducted on  temperance  principles.  The  landlord  sells  nothing  stronger 
than  salt  butter.  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "  was  produced  at  the  Mormon 
Theatre  a  short  time  since,  but  failed  to  satisfy  a  Mormon  audience  on 
account  of  there  being  only  one  Pauline  in  it.  The  play  was  revised 
at  once.  It  was  presented  the  next  night,  with  fifteen  Paulines  in  the 
cast,  and  was  a  perfect  success.  All  these  statements  may  be  regarded 
as  strictly  true.  Mr.  Ward  would  not  deceive  an  infant.  Mr.  Young 
is  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  numerous  husband.  The  pretty  girls  of 
Utah  mosUy  marry  Young.  The  Mormon's  religion  is  singular  and 
his  wives  are  plural. 

In  describing  Brigham  Young's  immense  household,  he 
said  there  were 

"  Two  hundred  souls  with  but  a  single  thought, 
Two  hundred  hearts  that  beat  as  one." 
His  story  of  traveling  from  New  York  to  Melbourne  with 
his  celebrated  living  skeleton  for  a  tour  through  Australia, 
was  especially  amusing  : 


"He  was  a  splendid  skeleton.  He  did  not  weigh  anything,  scarcely, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  the  people  of  Australia  will  flock  to  see  this  tre- 
mendous curiosity.  It  is  a  long  voyage,  as  you  know,  from  New  York 
to  Melbourne,  and  to  my  utter  surprise  the  skeleton  had  no  sooner  got 
out  to  sea  than  he  commenced  eating  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  He 
had  not  been  on  the  ocean  before,  and  he  said  it  agreed  with  him — I 
thought  so  !  I  never  saw  a  man  eat  so  much  in  my  life.  Beef,  mutton, 
pork,  he  swallowed  them  all  like  a  shark,  and  between  meals  he  was 
often  discovered  behind  barrels  eating  hard-boiled  eggs.  The  result 
was  that  when  we  reached  Melbourne  this  infamous  skeleton  weighed 
sixty-four  pounds  more  than  I  did. 

"  I  thought  I  was  ruined,  but  wasn't.  I  took  him  on  to  California — 
another  very  long  voyage— and  when  I  got  him  to  San  Francisco  1  ex- 
hibited him  as  a  fat  man." 

This  story,  he  remarked,  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  en- 
tertainment, and  added  :  "  But  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  my  entertainment  is  that  it  contains  so  many  things  that 
don't  have  anything  to  do  with  it."  In  fact,  in  his  "  Babes 
in  the  Woods"  and  "Sixty  Minutes  in  Africa"  lectures 
neither  topic  was  even  mentioned  until  just  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  stage.  In  the  middle  of  his  lecture  he  would 
hesitate,  stop,  and  say  : 

"  Owing  to  a  slight  indisposition  we  will  now  have  an  intermission  of 
fifteen  minutes."  The  audience  looked  in  utter  dismay  at  the  idea  of 
staring  at  vacancy  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  rubbing  his  hands, 
the  lecturer  would  continue  :  "  But,  ah — during  the  intermission  I  will 
go  on  with  my  lecture." 

It  was  this  humorist  who  said :  "  It  would  have  been  ten 
dollars  in  Jeff  Davis's  pocket  if  he  had  never  been  born." 
Another  of  his  wise  saws  is  this  :  "  Because  a  man  can 
drink  a  glass  of  liquor  a  day  and  live  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old,  my  young  readers  must  not  infer  that  by  drinking  two 
glasses  a  day  a  man  can  live  to  be  two  hundred."  He 
thought  it  "  improved  a  comic  paper  to  print  a  goak  in  it 
once  in  a  while."  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  did  not  depend 
entirely  on  bad  spelling  for  his  drollery.  Much  of  his  writ- 
ing is  free  from  it,  and  is  still  irresistibly  funny. 

Published   by    G.   W.    Dillingham   &   Co.,    New   York; 

price,  $2.00. 
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New  America. 
Her  eyes  are  full  of  noble  hope, 

A  quiet  strength  is  in  her  hands, 
She  sees  the  years  of  splendid  scope 

That  brighten  in  the  morning  lands : 
The  seas  are  shadowed  with  her  sails. 

Through  wider  fields  her  plow  is  sped. 
Her  cup  of  plenty  never  fails, 

She  feeds  the  nations  with  her  bread. 

She  throws  o'er  many  art  alien  race 

The  shield  of  equal-poising  law, 
The  weak  are  sheltered  in  her  grace, 

She  keeps  the  violent  in  awe. 
Around  the  world  her  eagle  flies, 

The  people  gather  at  her  knees, 
Her  peaceful  empire  arches  rise 

Above  strange  lands  in  far-off  seas. 

— New  York  Sun. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  M.  D.,  a  distinguished  En- 
glish physician,  has  been  denounced  by  an  English  coroner 
for  proclaiming  publicly  the  facilities  for  secret  homicidal 
poisoning  which  have  been  offered  by  the  advancement  of 
modern  medical  science.  Before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain  the  physician,  in  an  address  on  "  Poison 
and  Poison  Legislation,"  pointed  out  that  notwithstanding 
the  remarkable  progress  in  toxicology  and  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  deadly  agents  at  the  criminal's 
disposal,  the  poisoners  of  to-day,  for  the  most  part,  used  the 
same  poisons  as  those  by  which  murder  was  oftenest  accom- 
plished in  old  times.  Arsenic,  for  example,  though  now- 
rendered  easy  of  detection  by  science,  is  still  a  favorite 
weapon  of  poisoners,  and  when  this  is  not  administered 
some  other  poison  is  selected  which  can  be  detected  almost 
as  certainly,  thus  preparing  a  net  for  the  ensnarement  of  the 
criminal,  which  could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  alkaloidal 
and  other  organic  poisons  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such 
combinations  as  to  perplex  the  clinical  observer,  baffle  the 
pathologist,  and  set  at  naught  the  skill  of  the  analyst.  The 
doctor  then  referred  to  the  many  secret  methods  of  poison- 
ing which  are  seldom  resorted  to,  and  it  was  for  this  that  he 
was  criticised  by  the  coroner,  who  claimed  that  Sir  James  had 
"  put  into  the  murderer's  hand  many  new  and  terrible  in- 
strumentalities of  death." 


Recent  dispatches  from  Washington  announced  that 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Barber,  of  the  First  New  York  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  The  reason  for  this  promotion  is  not 
apparent,  as  Colonel  Barber  saw  no  active  service  in  the 
late  war;  but  he  is  said  to  be  a  "haughty  example  of  the 
New  York  nobility,"  with  a  pull.  When  he  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  it  was  this  pull  which  caused  his  regiment  to  be 
removed  from  offensive  Camp  Merritt  to  the  Presidio, 
where  it  remained  until  it  sailed  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
After  a  bloodless  and  somewhat  undisciplined  sojourn  in 
Honolulu,  Colonel  Barber's  pull  caused  himself  and  his 
men  to  be  shipped  home  again.  For  these  services  he  has 
been  gazetted  a  brigadier.  In  striking  contrast  is  the  case 
of  Colonel  Jim  Smith,  commanding  the  First  Regiment  of 
California  Volunteers,  who  went  out  with  the  first  expedition 
to  Manila  to  face  real  war  among  savages  and  fevers. 
When  called  on  they  fought  gallantly,  some  of  tbem  giving 
their  lives  for  their  country.  Their  commanding  officer, 
however,  although  a  splendid  soldier,  has  no  pull,  and  re- 
mains plain  Colonel  Jim  Smith. 


Since  the  terrible  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1S96,  cyclone 
cellars  have  become  common  in  St.  Louis.  One  of  them  is 
described  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican.  It  is  reared  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  cellar,  with  stone  walls  three  and 
one-half  feet  thick,  with  heavy  cross-beams  for  the  roof,  and 
with  a  ponderous  oaken  door  that  may  be  barred  and  locked. 
The  cemented  floor  is  covered  with  a  carpet,  and  a  sofa  is 
fitted  into  one  corner.  In  another  are  massive  shelves 
laden  with  provisions.  While  waiting  for  cyclones  the 
children  of  the  family  use  the  cellar  as  a  dark-room  in  their 
amateur  photography. 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  has  now  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  governor  of  New  York,  is  to  receive  the  brevet 
rank  of  bngadier-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
during  the  Battle  of  San  Juan. 

Charles  Paul  Auguste  Cuvillier,  who  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  was  the  Delmonico  of  Paris.  His 
catering  extended  to  all  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  and 
many  of  them  sent  wreaths  and  other  floral  tributes  to  the 
funeral. 

John  Addison  Porter,  secretary  to  President  McKinley, 
has  sold  his  newspaper,  the  Hartford  Post,  which  he  has 
owned  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  to  the  management  of 
which  he  gave  his  personal  attention  until  he  accepted  the 
office  which  he  now  holds. 

Baron  Iveagh  (Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness),  the  head  of 
the  well-known  Dublin  family  of  brewers,  has  given  $1,250,- 
000  to  the  Jenner  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  his  pur- 
pose being  to  promote  the  highest  research  in  bacteriology 
as  bearing  upon  the  causes,  nature,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  disease.  He  is  also  about  to  expend  $1,250,000  in 
reclaiming  three  acres  of  Dublin  slums,  and  erecting  there 
a  concert-hall,  a  library,  bath?,  a  gymnasium,  and  improved 
dwellings  for  workmen. 

Frank  J.  Gould,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Jay  Gould, 
who  came  of  age  on  December  5th,  has  bought  a  seat  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  seller  was  Josiah  P. 
Howell,  and  the  amount  paid  him  by  Mr.  Gould  was  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  the  highest  price  which  a  seat  has  brought 
in  many  years.  All  four  of  the  sons  of  Jay  Gould  now  own 
seats  on  the  stock  exchange,  George  J.  Gould  having  been  a 
member  since  February  26,  18S5  ;  Edwin,  since  June  7, 
1S8S  ;  and  Howard,  since  February  24,  1898. 

Emperor  William  has  conferred  the  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle  upon  Herr  Adolph  Menzel,  the  famous  German 
painter,  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Herr  Menzel  is  thus 
raised  to  the  nobility.  In  a  dispatch  accompanying  the  dec- 
oration, Emperor  William  explained  that  this  mark  of  honor 
was  the  highest  ever  given  to  an  artist.  "  It  is  intended," 
he  said,  "as  a  token  of  my  gratitude  for  services  rendered 
my  house,  and  also  as  a  stimulus  to  the  younger  generation 
of  artists  in  the  domain  of  art,  in  which  you  have  so  con- 
spicuously shone." 

Jane,  Dowager  Lady  Carew,  of  Woodsdown  House, 
County  Waterford,  Ireland,  has  just  entered  upon  her  one 
hundred  and  first  year.  She  danced  at  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond's  ball  at  Brussels  on  the  night  before  Waterloo. 
She  was  then  Miss  Cliffe,  the  daughter  of  Major  Anthony 
Cliffe,  of  New  Ross  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1816,  she 
married  the  6rst  Lord  Carew,  whom  she  has  long  survived. 
Two  other  ladies  still  living,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  were 
present  at  the  ball — Lady  Louisa  Tighe  and  her  sister, 
Lady  Sophia  CeciL  The  latter,  a  child  of  six,  had  been  put 
to  bed,  but  stole  out  in  her  night-gown  and  watched  the 
ball  from  over  the  bannisters. 

Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  priest-composer  whose  sacred 
music  has  made  a  sensation  in  Italy,  is  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  for  four  years  past  has  been  director  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Mark's,  in  Venice.  His  oratorio,  "The 
Resurrection  of  Christ,"  has  just  been  performed  in  the 
Church  Dei  Santi  Apostoli  at  Rome  under  his  own  direction, 
with  a  large  choir  and  orchestra,  with  brilliant  success. 
Most  of  the  cardinals  and  embassadors  to  the  Vatican  were 
present.  Another  oratorio,  "The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus," 
has  been  performed  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre.  The  Pope 
gave  special  dispensations  to  priests  and  monks  to  attend  the 
performance,  as  it  took  place  in  a  theatre. 

Congressman-elect  John  L.  Burnett,  of  Gadsden,  Ala., 
who  succeeds  Mr.  M.  W.  Howard,  will  probably  be  the 
smallest  man  in  the  next  House.  When  he  first  appeared 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  to  argue  a  case,  he  stood 
up  in  front  of  a  high  bench,  which  it  is  the  custom  there  to 
place  in  front  of  the  seats  of  the  judges.  Mr.  Burnett, 
according  to  the  story,  arose  and  addressed  the  court,  pro- 
ceeding with  his  argument.  The  judges  peered  out  toward 
the  high  bench,  and  were  unable  to  perceive  the  attorney. 
He  was  so  short  that  his  head  was  not  apparent  over  the 
high  bench.  "Mr.  Burnett,"  remarked  the  chief-justice,  in 
dignified  tones,  "it  is  customary  for  lawyers  to  rise  in  ad- 
dressing this  court." 

After  the  death  of  John  W.  Keely  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  "secret"  of  his  motor  had  died  with  him.  His  ma- 
chines, now  useless,  have  been  turned  over  to  T.  B.  Kin- 
raide,  of  Boston,  who  had  enjoyed  his  confidence  in  some 
measure,  and  who  undertakes  to  work  at  them  for  a  year,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  "secret."  Mr.  Kinraide  says 
that  he  had  often  talked  with  Mr.  Keely  on  the  principles  of 
his  invention.  "  He  never  fully  explained  the  secret  of  his 
perpetual  motion  to  me,  but  I  feel  that  I  know  more  of  the 
motor  than  any  other  man.  Mr.  Keely,  after  being  taken 
ill,  expressed  the  wish  that  I  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his  in- 
ventions. Before  the  hour  set  for  the  interview  had  arrived 
the  inventor  was  past  recovery." 

"  Aunt  Lucy"  Nickols,  a  former  member  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  Indiana  Volunteers,  who  fought  all  through  the  Civil 
War,  was  notified  a  fortnight  ago  that  the  President  had 
signed  a  special  bill  giving  her  twelve  dollars  a  month.  She 
was  a  slave  and  escaped,  with  her  husband  and  little  girl, 
from  a  cruel  master.  They  joioed  the  regiment  at  Bolivar, 
Term.,  and  when  her  husband  was  killed  she  took  up  his  rifle 
and  marched  in  his  stead.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  post  at  New  Albany,  just  across  the 
river,  and  takes  part  in  all  the  parades,  wearing  her  old 
soldier  clothes.  She  is  almost  seventy  years  old,  but  is  still 
strong,  and  made  a  strong  effort  to  enlist  in  the  New  Albany 
company  during  the  war  with  Spain. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Jantjary  r6,  1899. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Stones  of  the  South  Sea  ls'.z-is. 
Considering  the  events  of  the  late  Spanish  War, 
and  the  new  interest  awakened  throughout  the  world 
in  the  isfc»TT<fc  of  the  Sooth  Pacific,  a  book  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  "  Rodman  the  Boatsteerer,"  comprising 
twenty  short  stories  by  Louis  Becke,  all  of  them 
placed  in  the  Sooth  Sea  Islands,  ought  to  be  well 
received  in  America  at  this  rime.  The  stories  have 
to  do  with  life  among  the  traders,  half-castes,  and 
natives  of  the  coral  islands.  They  are  tales  of  ad- 
venture, character-studies,  comedies,  tragedies,  and 
love-stories. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Mr.  Becke  himself  was 
once  a  pirate,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  a  para- 
graph in  the  recently  published  adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Slocum,  where  it  is  said,  speaking  of  "  Bully" 
Hayes :  "  He  came  into  the  cabin  of  my  ship,  the 
Benjamin  Aymar.  I  had  finished  breakfast,  bat 
asked  him  to  eat  ;  and  there  with  his  dusky  beach- 
combers— renegade  white  men — about  him,  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  asked  God's  blessing  on  the  food.  One 
of  his  men  had  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  at  that.  I 
have  always  thought  that  man  must  have  been  Louis 
Becke."  Certain  it  is  that  these  stories  of  the  "  lazy 
locked  lagoons  "  are  of  unflagging  interest,  and  show 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Malays,  and  pirates,  and 
other  South  Sea  folk. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $[.50. 


A  Condensed  History  of  the  World. 

In  the  Concise  Knowledge  Library  has  been  pub- 
lished a  "  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest 
Historical  Time  to  the  Year  1898,"  by  Edgar  San- 
derson, M,  A.,  in  which  the  author  has  compressed 
into  a  volume  of  less  than  eight  hundred  pages  the 
salient  features  of  the  world's  history  from  time  so 
early  as  to  be  of  questionable  date  down  to  the  recent 
diicoutinoaiian  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain. 

Mr.  Sanderson  has  introduced  his  work  with 
the  usual  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
three  fundamental  families  of  mankind.  To  this, 
however,  but  a  brief  chapter  is  devoted,  the 
main  portioQ  of  the  first  section — "  Ancient  His- 
tory"— being  given  up  to  an  account  of  the  great 
eastern  and  western  empires,  with  comprehensive 
references  to  Egypt.  Greece,  and  Rome,  down 
to  the  year  476.  Section  two — "  Mediaeval  His- 
tory"— embraces  the  period  from  the  end  of  west- 
ern empire  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  section 
thrae — "Modern  History" — considers  that  period  of 
European  history  from  the  discovery  of  America  to 
the  year  iSgfl  ;  iection  four  is  devoted  to  the 
"  Medi'si^al  and  Modern  History  of  Asia"  ;  sectioo 
five,  to  "  Africa,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  "  ;  and  sec- 
tion six,  to  "America  and  Australasia" — the  whole 
constituting  not  only  a  short  and  interesting  universal 
history,  but  also  a  valuable  book  of  reference.  It 
contains  maps  and  a  copious  alphabetical  index, 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  32.00. 

The  Workers  of  the  West. 
The  wriiiogs  of  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  concerning 
his  experiences  as  a  laboring  man  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, have  attracted  wide  attention,  both  as 
magazine  articles  and  in  their  later  book-form.  The 
volume  of  "The  Workers"  last  published  is  the 
account  of  Mr.  Wyckoff s  experiences  in  "the 
West."  It  tells  how  he  came  to  Chicago  and  joined 
the  army  of  the  unemployed  ;  how  he  walked  the 
streets  to  keep  warm,  slept  in  the  police  station,  and 
associated  with  all  sorts  of  people,  who,  like  himself, 
had  00  money.  He  makes  shift  to  keep  alive,  finds 
employment  at  last  in  a  great  implement  factory, 
and  proves  that  conscientious  work  earns  quick  pro- 
motion ;  and  then  he  goes  on  bis  way  in  search  of 
new  experiences.  Mr.  Wyckoff  is  a  keen  observer. 
.  He  visits  socialists"  meetings  and  churches  ;  he 
attends  labor  meetings  ;  he  makes  friends  among  the 
anarchists.  And  when  he  comes  to  move  westward, 
through  Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  the  mining  region, 
to  Los  Angeles,  he  keeps  his  eyes  open,  and  tells  that 
whereof  he  knows  about  bis  companions,  the  farmers, 
aod  the  miners,  and  the  stock-ranchers. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  Study  of  Homer's  Women, 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Greek  scholar  to  ap- 
preciate Walter  Copland  Perry's  ' '  The  Women 
of  Homer,"  a  volume  of  some  two  hundred  and 
forty  pages  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  great  poet  him- 
self and  of  those  princely  dames  who  are  so  clearly 
defined  by  him,  and  are  "so  harmoniously  con- 
sistent with  themselves  ia  word  and  action  that  they 
represent  not  only  the  beamy,  the  grace,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  women  of  all  ages,  but  also  their 
meanness  .  .  .  and  even  their  desperate  cruelty  and 
wickedness." 

In  the  opening  chapters  Homer  is  considered  as 
historian,  geographer,  and  poet,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent chapters — those  on  women — the  author,  among 
other  things,  shows  that  a  very  common  mistake  is 
made,  ever  by  distinguished  artists,  when  carving  or 
painting  Homeric  heroines — that  of  transferring  to 
them  the  leas  they  have  gained  from  statues  and 
pictures  c "  the  classical  period  of  Greece.  There  are 
- 1   raits  of  Greek  goddesses  and  women  in 

*nd  these,  as  the  ami :    says  in  his  preface, 


axe  inconsistent  with  what  he  has  said  about   the 
essential  difference  between  the  dress  of  Homeric 
women  and  that  of  the  so-called  classic  period- 
Published  by  Dodd,    Mead  5c, Co.,    New  York; 
price  52.53. 

A  Modern  Tale  of  Adventure, 
In  his  latest  tale,  "  The  Adventurers,"  H.  B.  Mar- 
riott Watson  tells  of  the  thrilling  adventures  of  a 
young  London  barrister  in  the  heart  of  the  Welsh 
forests.  The  hero,  Edward  Greatorex,  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  an  old  man  who  is  ia  great  peril,  and  when 
the  old  man  dies  he  leaves  his  castle  to  his  rescuer. 
Greatorex  learns  of  the  existence  of  a  hidden  treas- 
ure, but  the  missing  half  of  a  paper  that  contains 
the  details  of  how  to  find  h,  is  in  the  possession  of 
others.  Suspecting  an  attack,  Greatorex  calls  friends 
to  his  aid.  1  "he  attack  is  made,  the  treasure  carried 
away,  Greatorex  and  his  ffiends  pursue,  and  the  last 
chapter  ends  happily  with  the  recovery  of  the  vast 
treasure  by  its  rightful  owners. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50- 

Personal  aod  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Alherton  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Washington  collecting  material  for  a  new  novel  deal- 
ing with  social  and  political  life  at  the  capital.  Ran- 
dolf  Montgomery,  who  figured  prominently  in 
"American  Wives  and  English  Husbands,"  will  be 
the  hero. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  recovered  from  his  recent  severe 
nfa^s,  and  is  now  busy  on  a  humorous  noveL  His 
new  story,  entitled  "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,"  will 
appear  in  serial  form  soon. 

A  civil  court  of  Paris  has  mulcted  the  Comtesse 
de  Martel,  better  known  by  the  pen-name  of 
"Gyp,"  in  five  thousand  francs  damages  and  costs 
for  publishing  in  a  recent  book  a  libel  against  Senator 
Trarieux,  the  former  minister  of  justice.  The  libel 
was  an  assertion  by  "Gyp"  that  M.  Trarieux  be- 
came a  Protestant  in  order  to  contract  a  rich  mar- 
riage. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hall's  translation  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  "  is  in  its  twenty-seventh  thousand. 

Emile  Zola  is  still  in  London.  He  registered/ 
recently  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  under  the  name  of 
one  of  his  best-known  characters,  Dr.  Pascal 

A  third  Large  edition  of  Marion  Crawford's  "  Ave 
Roma  Immortalis,"  which  was  reviewed  at  length 
in  last  weeks  Argonaut,  has  just  been  brought  out. 

Richard  Ie  Galiienne,  who  is  at  present  in  London, 
but  who  will  return  to  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  next  year,  has  written  a  new  romance — 
the  longest  that  he  has  as  yet  accomplished.  It  is 
called  "  Young  Lives." 

Lord  Curzon's  book  on  "The  Indian  Frontier,' 
which  was  in  the  bands  of  the  publishers,  has  been 
withdrawn.  This  action  was  taken,  it  is  said,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  queen,  who  has  pointed  out  how 
improper  it  would  be  for  a  book  about  India  to  be 
circulated  by  the  viceroy  duriag  his  term  of  office. 

Julian  Ralph  is  now  en  route  far  Asia,  where  he 
goes  in  the  interests  of  an  Eastern  magazine.  After 
Mr.  Ralph's  mission  is  completed  in  the  far  East,  he 
wul  return  and  visit  South  America  and  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal. 

Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  has  finished  a  story  en- 
titled "  The  Game  and  the  Candle." 

Poultney  Bigelow,  who  returned  to  London  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  via  New  York,  a  fortnight 
ago,  lies  at  his  house,  in  Chelsea,  ill  from  dysentery 
contracted  in  the  far  East.  His  condition  was  most 
critical,  but  he  is  now  better.  • 

Mr.  Walts- Dun  ton's  novel,  "  Aylwin,"  has  passed 
into  its  tenth  edition  in  England,  and  a  second  large 
edition  has  been  published  in  this  country,  where, 
until  now,  the  author,  who  is  a  literary  recluse,  has 
been  practically  unknown. 

Chevalier  von  Hesse  -  Wartegg,  the  husband  of 
Minnie  Hauk,  the  opera  singer,  is  an  indefatigable 
travelerand  writer.  His  latest  book  describes  a  tour 
in  China  and  Japan.  His  home  is  at  Triebscbeu, 
near  Lucerne,  only  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house 
where  Wagner  wrote  his  "  Meistersinger,"  and  where 
King  Ludwig  used  to  visit  him. 

"  Little  Anna  Mark  "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Crockett's 
new  serial  noveL 

Aubrey  Beardsley's  original  drawings  have  made 
their  appearance  at  London  auctions.  The  first  lot 
sold  since  the  artist's  death  brought  from  $36  50  to 
$33.50  apiece. 

A.  W.  Pineros  dramatic  success,  "  Trelawny  of 
the  Wells,"  which  is  being  acted  with  great  success 
by  the  New  York  Lyceum  Theatre  Company,  is  soon 
to  be  published  in  book-form. 

Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  from  time  to  time  evinces 
his  interest  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  scholarship. 
Lately  he  caused  to  be  sent  to  the  officials  of  the 
German  Museum  at  Nuremberg  a  set  of  the  Vatican 
library  catalogues,  in  eleven  volumes,  as  "  a  token  of 
his  special  regard." 

Hamlin  Garland  is  at  work  upon  a  book  of  poems 
that  will  be  published  before  long. 

A  life  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  will  probably  be  writ- 
ten  by  George   Layard,   and  will  possess  unusual 
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A  good  Turkish  bath  can  not  be  had  every- 
where, but  a  bath  with  Ivory  Soap  can,  and 
the  same  feeling  of  invigoration  and  perfect 
cleanliness  results. 

Ivory  Soap,  because  of  its  purity,  its  profuse 
lather  and  the  smooth,  pleasant  sensation  it 
imparts,  is  the  favorite  soap  for  the  bath. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. — There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "  just 

as  good  as  the  "  Ivory  ':"  theyARE  NOT.  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.    Ask  for  "  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright  I?M.  by  The  Prorar  ft  Gambia  Co.,  ClnetnnatL 


interest  on  account  of  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
Dickens,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  other  famous 
people. 

The  Loudon  Academy  says  that  the  prophecy  that 
J.  M.  Barrie  would  make  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars out  of  the  stage  royalties  of  "The  Little  Min- 
ister" has  been  fulfilled  almost  to  the  very  letter,  or 
figure. 

Sir  WDliam  Vernon  Harcourt  is  understood  to  be 
engaged  in  the  completion  of  his  "  Life  of  Henry  SL 
John,  First  Viscount  Bolicgbroke." 

Toward  the  end  of  this  month  "  A  Thousand  Days 
in  the  Arctic, "  by  F.  J.  Jackson,  the  leader  of  the 
j2ck-on-HarmswoTlh  Expedition,  which  spent  more 
than  three  years  in  the  previously  little  known  Kaiser 
Franz  Josef  Land,  is  to  be  published. 


A  Ballade  of  Petition. 


'  The  Blue  Skallalatoot  stories  are  all  morning stories.' 
— Rudvabd  Kipling. 
Prince  of  the  Pen,  your  work  comprises 

Love  and  Sorrow  and  Peace  and  War  ; 
Your  versatile  genius  authorizes 

The  babble  of  babes  and  the  jungle  roar. 

Tales  you  tell  of  the  crew  and  corps, 
The  old  official,  and  young  recruit ; 

We've  read  all  these,  and  we  b  g  for  mere — 
We  want  the  Blue  Skallalatoot. 

The  weird  name  baffles  ail  surmises. 

Its  straDge  uncertainly  we'd  explore  ; 
For  ever  the  heart  of  m  in  despises 

The  mysteries  he  has  solved  before  ; 

We  only  delve  for  the  hidden  ore, 
We  crave  unknown,  not  forbidden  fruit ; 

Give  us  the  treasure  you  have  in  store. 
We  want  the  Blue  Skallalatoot. 

Tell  us,  we  pray,  what  his  shape  and  size  is, 

Why  is  he  blue  ?  and  what  is  he  for  ? 
Recount  his  exciting  enterprises, 

Where  he  resided  and  what  he  wore ; 

Tell  us  his  history,  we  implore. 
Sharpen  your  quill  or  tune  your  lute  ; 

In  verse  or  story  or  Indian  lore, 
We  want  the  Blue  Skallalatoot. 

envoy. 
Kipling,  we've  read  your  yarns  of  yore. 
How  Bagheera  growled  and  Mutvaney  swore. 
Now  whether  he's  Man,  or  Thing,  or  Brute, 
We  want  the  Blue  Skallalatoot. 

— Carolyn  Wells  in  the  Bookman. 


No  club  in  the  United  States  has  given  more  nota- 
ble dinners  than  the  Lotus  Club,  and  during  the  past 
ten  years  nearly  every  distinguished  foreigner  who 
has  visited  New  York  has  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  a  toast  at  one  of  the  club's  dinners,  and, 
without  exception,  every  distinguished  American 
after-dinner  speaker  has  been  heard  there.  Fortu- 
nately for  those  who  enjoy  after-dinner  speeches 
when  cold,  and  many  of  them  read  as  well  as  they 
souod,  the  club  has  had  stenographers  present  at  all  its 
formal  dinners,  and  thus  preserved  among  its  records 
full  reports  of  after-dinner  responses.  From  this 
mass  of  material  the  Lotus  is  now  compiling  a  book 
for  such  of  its  members  as  may  care  to  subscribe  for 
it-  The  best  of  these  speeches  are  to  be  printed  and 
combined  in  one  volume. 


In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  publisher  Vieweg,  in 
Braunschweig,  Goethe  said  :  "I  send  you  a  manu- 
script in  a  sealed  cover.  If  Herr  Vieweg  will  not  pay 
two  hundred  Fredericks  dor  for  it,  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  return  the  packet  without  unsealing  it." 
The  publisher,  it  seems,  took  some  days  to  consider 
the  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  At  last  he  Iroke  the 
seal.  The  inclosure  turned  out  to  be  no  less  a  work 
than  the  poem  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea." 


William  Morris's  library,  recently  sold  at  auction 
in  London,  brought  nearly  fifty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen  lots. 


Guard    well    your    eyes    by 
the  best    sentinel    known — 
perfectly  fitted  glasses. 
That's  the  kind  we  sell. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 
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"SHE  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  BAILEY  MILLARD. 


JJ 


1 '  These  tales  are  all  of  the  Wild  West,  and  are 
wonderfully  well  written.  Their  interest  never  flags 
for  a  second.  The  heroines  are  especially  well  drawn, 
and  there  are  a  snap,  and  vigor,  and  go  about  all 
the  stories,  from  first  to  last,  that  make  the  reading 
of  them  a  real  treat." — New  York  World. 

"  A  fine  fruity  flavor  of  the  wild  and  wonderful 
West  clings  to  ihe  short  stories  in  the  volume  by 
Mr.  Bailey  Millard.  The*author  writes  in  a  straight- 
forward, slap  bang  style,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
humor." — New  York  Sun. 

"  The  stories  have  freshness,  crispness,  and  new- 
ness enough  to  make  a  very  entertaining  and  original 
volume." — The  Nation.  New  York, 

"  Mr.  Millard's  stories  are  sure  to  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception." — New  York  Press. 

"The  tales  are  fine,  strong,  and  virile.  Here  is 
one  Western  writer  who  does  not  imitate  Bret 
Harte  and  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  his 
material." — Walter  Blackburn  Harte. 


Published  by  Continental   Publishing  Co., 
25  Park  Place,  New  York. 
For  Sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson,  126  Post  St., 
San  Francisco.     PJBICE,  81.00. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Ic  Southern  Seas. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  travel  and  adventure  will 
doubtless  find  Michael  M.  Shoemaker's  "  Islands  of 
the  Southern  Seas  "  to  their  liking,  for.  io  addition  to 
its  chatty,  note-book  flavor,  it  covers  a  sufficiently 
varied  scope  to  make  an  enjoyable  volume.  From 
San  Francisco  the  writer  sailed  on  the  China  for 
Honolulu,  where  he  enjoyed  a  short  sojourn  amid 
the  beauties  of  Hawaii.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Molokai.  the  "isUnd  of  dreadful  death,  where 
Father  Daroien  lived  among  the  lepers,  used  their 
tools,  smoked  their  pipes,  occupied  their  huts,  and 
thereby  contracted  their  dUease,  and  so  cut  short  by 
many  years  his  mission  on  earth."  Mr.  Shoemaker 
follows  this  with  vivid  pen-pictures  of  Samoa,  the 
home  and  resting  place  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ; 
New  Zealand,  with  its  hot  lakes,  and  geysers,  and 
snow-capped  mountains;  Tasmania;  Australia; 
the  great  Barrier  Reefs  among  the  fairy  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Java,  the  glory  of  the  tropics,  with  her  fantastic 
mountains,  wonderful  and  unique  ruins,  simple 
people,  clean  Dulch  towns,  and  glorious  trees  and 
flowers.  The  volume  contains  some  seventy-six 
half-tone  illustrations,  including  a  long  panoramic 
view  of  Sydney  and  its  harbor,  an  elaborate  table 
of  contents,  an  index,  and  a  chart  of  the  rail  and 
tramways  of  Java. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.25.  _ 

The  Art  of  Conversing. 

In  a  volume  of  essays  entitled  "Our  Conversa- 
tional Circle,"  Agnes  H.  Morton  discusses  the  art  of 
conversation  in  all  its  aspects  and  problems  ;  es- 
pecially the  problem  how  to  direct,  renew,  encourage, 
or  restrain  conversation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
leader  or  hostess ;  and  the  problem  what  to  say, 
when  and  how  to  say  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  improve  his  conversational  gifts. 
One  of  the  chapters  is  illustrated  by  geometrical 
diagrams,  in  which  the  T^te-a-T6te  Circle,  the  One- 
sided Group,  the  Careless  Group,  the  Rival  Cliques, 
the  Rude  Group,  the  Frigid  Group,  the  Unresponsible 
Group,  the  Apathetic  Group,  the  Antagonistic  Group, 
the  Group  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Homilist,  and  the 
Ideal  Circle  are  successively  considered.  The  book 
has  an  introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price.  SI25- 

New  Publications. 

"  The  King's  Rivals,"  by  E.  N.  Barrow,  has  been 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  S;  Co.,  New  York. 

"  Godefroi  and  Yolande,"  a  mediaeval  play  in  one 
act,  by  Laurence  Irving,  has  been  published  by  John 
Lane,  New  York. 

"Margaret  Wynne."  a  love-story  by  Adeline 
Sergeant,  has  been  published  by  Rand,  McNally  4 
Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Mandalay,"  with  decorations 
by  Blanche  McManus,  has  been  published  by  M.  F. 
Mansfield  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  S*.°°. 

"The  New  Economy,  a  Peaceable  Solution  of  the 
Social  Problem,"  by  Laurence  Gronlund,  M.  A.,  has 
bsen  published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  Si. 25. 

In  "  Miss  Theodora  :  A  West  End  Story,"  Helen 
Leah  Reed  has  given  an  entertaining  picture  of  life 
in  Boston.  Published  by  Richard  G.  Badger  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price.  Si  00. 

"The  Bashful  Earthquake,"  and  other  fables  and 
verses,  by  Oliver  Herford,  illustrated  by  the  author, 
has  been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Gladstone  as  an  orator  and  debater  ;  his  courage- 
physical,  political,  and  moral  ;  his  career  as  party 
and  Parliamentary  leader  and  political  colleague  ; 
how  he  was  abused,  and  how  he  bore  it ;  why  he 
was  misunderstood— these  and  other  questions  are 
discussed  in  "Mr.  Gladstone:  A  Monograph,"  by 
'  Sir  Edward  W.  Hamilton.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  first  "Greater  New  York"  edition  has  been 
issued  of  "Appletons'  Dictionary  of  New  York  and 
its  Vicinity,"  an  alphabetically  arranged  descriptive 
index  and  guide  to  places,  institutions,  societies, 
amusements,  resorts,  etc.,  in  and  about  the  metropo- 
lis. It  contains  maps  and  an  alphabetical  index, 
and  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  particular. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
30  cents. 

"The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  in 
Fiction,  Allusions,  References,  Proverbs,  Plots,  Sto- 
ries, and  Poems,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer, 
LL.  D.,  is  a  volume  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
pages,  its  object  being  to  supply  readers  and  speakers 
with  a  brief  account  of  such  names  as  are  used  in 
allusions  and  references,  whether  by  poets  or  prose 
writers,  and  to  furnish  those  who  consult  it  with  the 
plot  of  popular  dramas,  the  story  of  epic  poems,  and 
the  outline  of  well-known  tales.  This  work  has  just 
been  issued  in  a  new  edition,  entirely  reset,  revised, 
and  enlarged,  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $3-50. 

Some  books  intended  for  school  use,  lately  issued 
by  the  American  Book  Company,   include    "Geo- 


graphical Nature  Studies,"  by  Frank  Owen  Payne, 
a  book  designed  to  be  used  as  a  supplementary 
reader  in  connection  with  primary  geography  ; 
"Elements  of  Perspective,"  by  Christine  Gordon 
Sullivan  ;  two  text-books  in  arithmetic  for  primary 
pupils,  one  called  "American  Elementary  Arith- 
metic," by  M.  A.  Bailey,  the  other  "  Primary  Arith- 
metic," by  A.  R.  Hornbrook  ;  "Language  Tysons," 
by  J.  G.  Park;  a  series  of  illustrated  copy-books 
under  the  title  "  Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penman- 
ship "  ;  and  the  second  part  of  "A  Short  Course  in 
Music,"  by  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper, 
a  condensation  of  the  more  extended  course  by  the 
same  authors. 

"  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  and  Other 
Stories,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  has  been  pub- 
lished as  the  first  volume  in  a  Library  Edition  of  the 
author's  works.  In  addition  to  the  title-story,  to 
which  is  prefixed  the  author's  note,  the  book  contains 
"  My  Double,  and  How  He  Undid  Me,"  "  The  Rag- 
Man  and  the  Rag- Woman."  "His  Level  Best," 
"  Round  the  World  in  a  Hack,"  "  Did  He  Take  the 
Prince  to  Ride?"  "The  Children  of  the  Public," 
"The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet."  "The  Modern 
Psyche,"  and  "The  Happy  Island."  This  edition 
is  well  printed  and  neatly  bound  in  green  cloth,  and 
contains  a  frontispiece  of  the  author.  Published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Music  and  Manners  in  the  Classical  Period  "  is  a 
volume  of  essays  by  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel,  in 
which  the  author  has  chosen  as  his  theme  subjects 
which  are  of  much  interest  to  lovers  of  music  and 
musical  history.  Glimpses  are  afforded  of  the  fives 
of  some  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  in  the  first  essay 
is  discussed  "A  Poet's  Music,"  in  which  the  writer 
deals  with  the  musical  collection  of  Thomas  Gray. 
"Haydn  in  London"  affords  much  interesting  ma- 
terial for  another  discussion,  and  "  Beethoven  and 
His  Biographer"  deals  with  the  work  of  the  master 
and  that  of  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  who  wrote 
the  well-known  life  of  the  great  musician.  Other 
equally  interesting  subjects  are  discussed  in  the 
volume,  which  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Atherton  School  of  Fiction. 

Among  the  various  manuscripts  coming  into  the 
Argonaut  office  there  are  some  which  apparently 
bear  the  imprint  of  the  peculiar  dialect  used  by  Mrs, 
Atherton  in  her  recent  California  novels,  and  which 
we  may  call,  like  the  war,  the  "  Yanko-Spanish " 
dialect.  It  is  a  mixture  of  English  and  Spanish,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  European  couriers,  who  are  said 
to  speak  ten  languages  and  to  be  unintelligible  in  all. 
This  peculiar  dialect,  written  partly  in  English  and 
partly  in  Spanish,  would  scarcely  be  comprehended 
by  Spanish  or  English.  We  take  a  sample  from  one 
of  the  manuscripts  which  seems  most  heavily  tinged 
with  the  Athertonian  Yanko-Spinish  color  : 

"Si,  stnDr.  1,  Alejandro,  the  head  vaquero  del 
Rancbo  Buena  Vista.  El  rancho  it  by  el  oceano,  and 
the  view  so  good  el  Sen^r  Castro  call  it  Buena 
Vista."  "Ay,  you  like  me  tell  about  el  Rancho? 
Bueno — maybe  el  sehor  like  me  to  tell  about  Lupita, 
la  muchachita  de  Senor  Castro."  "Quiere,  un 
cigarro,  sthor?  Bueno."  "We  have  plenty  time 
para  los  caballos  no  can  go  pronto  up  las  montahas 
de  Santa  Lucia,  and  it  forty  mile  to  el  Rancho  Buena 
Vista."  "Lupita  not  four  years  old  when  I  _go  be 
vaquero  para  el  Sehor  Castro,  who  have  thousand  of 
cattle."  "Ha!  ha!  You  hear;  I  vaquero,  my 
bueno  ?  Gractas,  senar,  pero  I  not  vaquero  como  el 
Sefior  Castro."  "  Alvarado  say  he  like  to  see  which 
vaquero  pick  up  the  gold,  and  he  put  the  fifty  dollar 
slug — los  Americanos  call  it — in  the  dust,  and  you  no 
ran  see  excepto  where  the  sun  strike."  "  Then  todos 
los  vaqueros  run  pronto  on  los  caballos." 

This  is  reminiscent  of  an  ancient  anecdote  of  the 
San  Francisco  theatres  when  we  used  to  have  opera 
here.  There  was  an  antique  chorister  named  Charles 
Maurel,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  variously  denomi- 
nated on  the  programme  as  Monsieur  Charles 
Maurel,  Monsieur  Charles,  Monsieur'  Maurel,  Senor 
Carlos  Maurel,  and  Senor  Carlos  Maurelli.  The 
doubling  of  roles  on  the  operatic  stage  is  not  unusual, 
and  at  times  Sefior  Maurel  found  that  he  had  so 
many  rbles  that  bis  Italian,  which  was  of  the 
spaghetti  order  found  in  the  cheap  restaurants  of 
Marseilles,  at  times  gave  out.  Being  somewhat 
flustered  once,  and  having  a  singing  part  with  a  few 
lines  in  it,  he  forgot  his  Italian  and  perpetrated  the 
following  polyglot  solo : 

"  A  la  porto  del  castello 

II  y  a  qttelqu'un  qui  m'appello." 


According  to  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  Kipling 
sent  Captain  Robley  D.  Evans,  of  the  Iowa,  a  set  of 
his  works,  and  with  them  these  verses  : 
"  Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil, 
And  I  do  things  with  a  pen, 
But  you  sit  up  in  a  conning- tower, 
Bossing  eight  hundred  men. 

"  Zogbaum  takes  care  of  his  business. 
And  I  take  care  of  mine, 
But  you  take  care  of  ten  thousand  tons, 
Sky-hooting  through  the  brine. 

"  Zogbaum  can  handle  his  shadows. 
And  I  can  handle  my  style. 
But  you  can  handle  a  ten-inch  gun 
To  carry  seven  mile. 

"  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 

And  that's  why  these  books  are  sent 

To  the  man  who  has  lived  more  stories 

Than  Zogbaum  or  I  could  invent." 


The  Ladies  of  St.  James's. 

A  "ROPEK  SEW  BALLAD  OP  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  TOWN, 

"  Phytlida  ante  ante  alias'' — Virg. 
The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

Go  swinging  to  the  play  ; 
Their  footmen  run  before  them. 

With  a  "Stand  by  !    Clear  the  way  ! ' 
But  Phyllida.  my  Pbyllida  ! 

She  takes  her  buckled  shoon. 
When  we  go  out  a-courting 

Beneath  the  harvest  moon. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

Wear  satin  on  their  backs  ; 
They  sit  all  night  at  Ombre, 

With  candles  all  of  wax  : 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  I 

She  dons  her  russet  gown. 
And  runs  to  gather  May  dew 

Before  the  world  is  down. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's  ! 

They  are  so  fine  and  fair, 
You'd  think  a  box  of  essences 

Was  broken  in  the  air : 
But  Phyllida.  my  Pbyllida  ! 

The  breath  of  heath  and  furze. 
When  breezes  blow  at  morning. 

Is  not  so  fresh  as  hers. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's ! 

They're  painted  to  the  eyes  ; 
Their  white  it  stays  forever, 

Their  red  it  never  dies  : 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

Her  color  comes  and  goes  ; 
It  trembles  to  a  Uly, — 

It  wavers  to  a  rose. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's  ! 

You  scarce  can  understand 
The  half  of  all  their  speeches, 

Their  phrases  are  so  grand  : 
But  Pbyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

Her  shy  and  simple  words 
Are  clear  as  after  rain-drops 

The  music  of  the  birds. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's  ! 

They  have  their  fits  and  freaks  ; 
■  They  smile  on  you — for  seconds  ; 

They  frown  on  you — for  weeks  : 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  J 

Come  either  storm  or  shine. 
From  Shrove-tide  unto  Shrove-tide, 

Is  always  true — and  mine. 

My  Phyllida  !  my  Pbyllida  ! 

I  care  not  though  they  heap 
The  hearts  of  all  St.  James's 

And  give  me  all  to  keep  ; 
I  care  not  whose  the  beauties 

Of  all  the  world  may  be, 
For  Phyllida— for  Phyllida 

Is  all  the  world  to  me  1 

— Austin  Dcbson. 

The  Days  that  are  No  More. 
Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the*heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  :  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret  ; 
Oh,  death  in  life  !  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 
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AN    UNCONVINCING    STORY. 


Geraldine    Bonner  Reviews  Julian  Ralph's    "An 

Angel  in  a  Web,"*  and  Pronounces 

it  Amateurish. 


Readers  of  fiction  are  occasionally  stopped  on  their 
unhampered  and  joyous  course  through  ' '  the  season's 
new  novels,"  by  a  volume  which  causes  them  to  pause 
and  ask  the  question,  "  I  wonder  how  this  book  came 
to  be  published  ?" 

Sometimes  the  book  in  question  is  simply  dull, 
sometimes  it  is  badly  executed,  sometimes  it  is  care- 
less past  the  point  of  carelessness  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Generally  it  bears  a  name  we  do  not 
know.  Then  we  conclude  it  is  one  of  those  many 
first  ventures  the  expenses  of  which  are  covered  by  a 
rich  relation,  or  an  accommodating  friend,  or  perhaps 
the  author  himself,  when  he  happens  to  be  a  wealthy 
and  aspiring  amateur.  But  sometimes  they  bear 
very  well-known  names.  Then  our  speculation  takes 
a  different  form,  and  we  ask  ourselves,  "  What  has 
happened  to  Jones  ?  I  wonder  if  he  is  over- worked, 
that  be  should  publish  rot  like  this  1  "  Or,  more 
often,  "  Poor  Smith  !  I  suppose  he  has  a  wife  and 
twelve  children  to  support,  and  so  he  has  to  write  so 
fast,  and  write  so  much,  that  this  is  the  kind  of  stuff 
he  is  producing." 

A  day  or  two  ago  1  picked  up  a  book  of  Julian 
Ralph's  called  "  An  Angel  in  a  Web."  It  was  such 
a  peculiar  name,  and  he  is  generally  so  interesting  a 
writer,  that  I  thought  I  would  have  a  little  treat. 
The  Angel  in  the  Web  would  be  very  good  company 
on  these  rainy  evenings  when  one  has  no  visitors  and 
everything  is  dull,  and  blue,  and  lonely.  But  1  had 
not  got  one-quarter  through  with  the  Angel  in  the 
Web  when  I  began  to  ask  myself  questions  I  never 
supposed  would  be  evoked  by  the  literary  perform- 
ances of  Julian  Ralph,  for  I  could  not  understand 
how  he  had  come  to  write  so  peculiarly  imperfect, 
amateurish,  and  chaotic  a  book. 

Though  Mr.  Ralph  is  a  good  working  journalist 
rather  than  a  literary  man,  he  has  published  some 
excellent  stories.  A  collection  of  Bowery  sketches, 
which  appeared  in  Harper's  Monthly  some  years 
ago,  were  first-rate  reading  and  were  said  to  be  as 
accurate  as  they  were  entertaining.  He  wrote  an- 
other series  on  Japanese  life  that  were  full  of  color 
and  charm.  Between  these  legitimate  literary  flights 
he  does  that  type  of  high- class  reportorial  work  of 
which  the  magazines  now  use  so  much.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  heard  him  abused  in  the  West, 
for  there  is  nothing  the  West  resents  so  violently  as 
being  written  up  by  people  from  the  East,  who  sur- 
vey the  country  from  a  car-window,  take  a  few  walks 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  cities,  and  then  go 
home  and  write  their  impressions.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  for  the  West  is  bound  to 
grumble  at  this,  and  the  East  is  bound  to  go  on 
sending  its  own  men. 

In  "An  Angel  in  a  Web"  Mr.  Ralph  has  declined 
both  from  the  standard  of  interest  and  workmanship 
which  he  reached  in  his  earlier  stories.  The  book 
has  a  curiously  unfinished  air.  In  fact,  it  stops  with 
everybody  in  a  state  of  suspended  action,  and  seems 
to  suggest  that  there  are  several  additional  chapters 
which  have  been  mislaid.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
questions  left  unanswered,  and  destinies  left  incom- 
plete. Does  Archibald  Paton  win  his  lady-love? 
What  happens  to  Jack  Lamont  ?  Is  old  Christmas 
not  rewarded  for  bis  faithful  watch  over  the  unhappy 
Laura  ?  Does  Mrs.  Balm  get  out  of  the  lunatic 
asylum  ?  I  take  my  novels  seriously,  and  I  want  to 
know  these  things.  A  novel  is,  after  all,  only  a  gossip 
about  one's  neighbors  interestingly  served  up.  And 
fancy  if,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  thrilling  recital  of 
wrongs  and  rights,  the  teller  of  the  tale  simply  shut 
up  and  would  not  say  any  more  !  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  particular  grievance  against  Julian  Ralph,  and  if  I 
knew  his  address  I  would  write  and  ask  him  all  these 
things. 

It  may  be  that  the  material  questions  of  worldly 
success  and  failure,  reward  and  punishment,  are 
neglected  for  the  reason  that  the  story  chiefly  con- 
cerns itself  with  psychical  matters.  "  An  Angel  in  a 
Web  "  is  another  addition  to  the  literature  which  fol- 
lows  the  fortunes  of  our  liberated  souls.  The  spirits 
of  the  deceased  Lamonts  play  as  important  a  part  in 
the  story  as  the  spirits  of  the  living  Lamonts.  They 
are  called  Etherians,  and  they  are  visible  to  one  an- 
other only  as  nebulous  films.  After  death  they  retire 
somewhere  and  pass  through  a  term  of  mysterious 
probation  and  purification.  Then  they  are  permitted 
to  return  to  the  earth,  and  there  to  work  with  their 
recalcitrant  descendants  and  relatives,  exerting  as 
much  influence  over  them  as  the  relative  is  suscepti- 
ble of  feeling  and  the  Etherian  is  capable  of  exer- 
cising. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  the  spirits  of  our  dead 
are  with  us.  Some  say  they  have  felt  their  sustain- 
ing and  protecting  power.  Such  a  belief  is  one  of 
the  most  consoling  and  uplifting  that  can  cheer  the 
sore  and  lonely  heart.  But  nourishing  this  beauti- 
ful idea  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul  is  a  very 
different  matter  to  putting  it  in  a  book,  so  that, 
while  it  sounds  plausible,  it  shall  still  be  fraught  with 
the  vague,  mysterious  unreality  which  shrouds  the 
regions  of  the  spiritual.  To  approach  such  a  subject 
with  the  mattei  pf-fact  intimateness  with  which  one 
writes  of  thingi  seen  is  to  rob  it  of  all  power,  and 
terror,  arid  sanctity,  to  reduce  it  to  the  earthly  level 


of  a  commonplace  familiarity,  as  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward 
did  in  "  The  Gates  Ajar." 

Mr.  Ralph  has  an  even  more  familiar  way  of  treat- 
ing the  incorporeal  and  supernatural.  -His  Etherians 
are  very  like  what  they  were  on  earth.  They  quarrel 
round  the  bedside  of  a  dying  member  of  the  family 
in  a  painfully  realistic  manner.  One  of  them,  Mrs. 
Deborah,  a  most  disagreeable  spirit,  alludes  to  the 
dying  man  as  "an  old  badger,"  and  is  so  exercised 
about  her  living  son  losing  the  inheritance  that  she 
behaves  in  a  manner  which,  had  she  been  an  inhabit- 
ant of  this  Vale  of  Tears,  would  have  stamped  her 
as  being  no  lady.  Altogether,  according  to  Mr. 
Ralph,  the  manners  of  spiritland  could  stand  a  good 
deal  of  improving.  His  idea  appears  to  be  that, 
when  we  are  liberated  from  the  shackles  of  the  flesh, 
we  can  also  break  loose  from  all  those  conventional 
laws  of  politeness  and  amiability  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  live  together  in  amity  during  our  term 
of  probation  down  here. 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  his  theme 
which  lowers  and  coarsens  it.  The  idea  of  the  invis- 
ible supervision  and  interference  is  original  and 
striking.  All  the  mysterious  promptings  of  the  better 
nature  are  due  to  the  guiding  influence  of  the  Ethe- 
rians. Conscience,  resistance  of  temptation,  yearn- 
ings toward  a  higher  life,  aspirations,  the  pursuit  of 
ideals,  the  revolt  against  sin,  are  only  other  names 
for  the  continual  efforts  that  these  unseen  mentors 
are  making  to  lead  us  upward  and  onward.  A  sud- 
den impulse  for  good  is  our  response  to  the  whisper- 
ings of  our  watching  Etherian.  A  sudden  stoppage 
in  our  downward  flight  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
spirit,  once  deeply  beloved,  has  exerted  its  most 
powerful  influence  over  our  wavering  souls.  The 
Etherians  watch  and  agonize  over  our  backslidings, 
our  weaknesses,  our  falls,  but  their  courage  and  hope 
in  the  exercise  of  their  protective  powers  never  seem 
to  fail. 

Had  all  this  been  treated  with  that  thrill  and 
mystery,  with  that  reverence  and  solemnity,  which 
the  matter  seems  to  suggest,  we  might  have  had  a 
valuable,  new  addition  to  the  romances  of  psychic 
phenomena.  But  reverence  and  solemnity  are  not 
in  Mr.  Ralph's  make-up.  He  has  robbed  his  Ethe- 
rians of  all  spiritual  suggestions,  and,  as  we  find 
them,  they  are  a  hustling,  energetic,  argumentative 
party,  more  like  the  interfering  but  useful  genii  in 
1 '  The  Arabian  Nights  "  than  sublimated  souls.  Some 
of  them,  as  I  stated  before,  have  the  disagreeable 
characteristics  which  evidently  marks  them  in  their 
earthly  state.  Mrs.  Deborah's  excuse  for  her  de- 
fiant championing  of  her  son  must  be  an  excess  of 
blind,  maternal  devotion.  But  whenshe  appears  to 
assist  him  in  his  nefarious  designs  upon  the  innocent 
and  unprotected  Laura  Balm,  we  really  think  that 
for  a  spirit  Mrs.  Deborah  goes  too  far.  The  other 
Etherians  have  to  combine  their  forces — make  a  sort 
of  a  syndicate — before  they  can  successfully  combat 
her  pernicious  influence.  According  to  Mr.  Ralph, 
being  an  Etherian  is  no  sinecure. 

Having  infused  into  the  book  his  own  practical 
and  matter-of-fact  spirit,  Mr.  Ralph  would  have 
done  better  if  he  had  left  the  Etherians  out  alto- 
gether, and  made  it  just  a  rattling  story  of  a  per- 
secuted young  female  and  a  lost  heir.  He  is  a  good 
story-teller,  especially  when  he  gets  the  background 
of  New  York  behind  his  figures.  And  how  simple 
and  firm  his  touch  is  on  these  figures  when  they 
happen  to  be  toughly  and  swaggeringly  reminiscent 
of  the  Bowery,  is  shown  in  the  faint  sketch  of  Bill 
Hientz.  I  can  think  of  nobody  at  the  moment  who 
can  depict  a  real,  slouching,  loose- jointed,  evil- 
tongued,  metropolitan  vagabond  as  convincingly  as 
Mr.  Ralph.  Why  does  not  he  write  a  novel  of  the 
back  streets  of  New  York  ? — the  kind  of  novel  that 
nobody  has  written  yet  and  that  nobody  is  better 
qualified  to  write  than  he  ? 

But  in  "An  Angel  in  a  Web"  he  uses  no  local 
color  at  all.  We  are  told  at  the  beginning  that  the 
action  takes  place  at  a  small  town  near  Fishkill  on 
the  Hudson.  But  it  does  not  sound  much  like  any- 
where. It  may  be  that  this  is  intentional,  and  has  been 
resorted  to  in  the  effort  to  lend  the  story  that  atmos- 
pheric vagueness  which  the  Etherians  would  demand. 
But  Mr.  Ralph  is  not  naturally  vague,  or  undecided, 
or  ethereal,  or  any  of  the  other  things  that  spirits  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  in  slighting  the  strong  descriptive 
and  localizing  power  he  possesses  he  has  robbed  his 
work  of  the  charm  which  his  background  and  atmos- 
phere always  gave.  He  has  treated  his  heroine  with 
the  same  scant  attention.  She  is  set  in  a  series  of  sit- 
uations which  are  as  nearly  impossible  as  anything 
can  be  that  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury. She  herself  is  merely  an  outline  filled  in  with  a 
few  primary  colors.  Troubles  rage  about  her  and  plots 
thicken  about  her,  but  she  goes  her  way  in  maiden 
meditation,  unharmed  and  unafraid.  Two  desperate 
villains  attempt  to  carry  her  off,  but  they  are  both  re- 
pulsed, though  the  one  who  has  Mrs.  Deborah, 
the  Etherian,  backing  up  his  fell  designs  is  frus- 
trated only  by  a  successful  combination  of  the  good 
Etherians  with  a  young  literary  gentleman,  who  be- 
comes their  most  trusty  and  valuable  agent.  These 
people  all  flit  across  the  pages  with  disconnected  and 
hasty  aimlessness.  We  hear  the  fate  of  none  of 
them  but  Laura,  who  having  been  rescued  from  hun. 
ger,  poverty,  the  two  villains,  and  a  charge  of  rob- 
bery, is  pronounced  the  rightful  heir  to  the  fortune  of 
the  Lamonts,  and  restored  to  her  privileges  and  prop- 
erties. Geraldine  Bonner. 


TWO    POPULAR    POEMS. 


ihec  ;<y  Harper  &  Brothers,  N\~.  York. 


(We  have  received  numerous  requests  of  late  to  re- 
publish "  The  Vampire,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  pressure  upon  our  space,  have  been  unable 
until  now  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  readers. 
"  The  Prisoner,"  which  is  by  Sam  Walter  Foss,  is  re- 
printed at  the  request  of  a  Fresno  correspondent.] 
The  Vampire. 
A  fool  there  was  and  he  made  his  prayer 

(Even  as  you  and  1  I  } 
To  a  rag  and  a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair 
(We  called  her  the  woman  who  did  not  care), 
But  the  fool  he  calltd  her  his  lady  fair 
(Even  as  you  and  I  !  ) 

Oh,  the  years  we  waste  and  the  tears  we  waste 

And  the  work  of  our  head  and  hand, 
Belong  to  the  woman  who  did- not  know 
(And  now  we  know  that  s/ie  never  could  know  J 
And  did  not  understand. 

A  fool  there  was  and  his  goods  he  spent 

(Even  as  you  and  1 1  ) 
Honor  and  faith  and  a  sure  intent 
(And  it  wasn't  the  least  what  the  lady  meant), 
But  a  fool  must  follow  his  natural  bent 

{Even  as  you  and  1 1  ) 

Oh,  the  toil  we  lost  and  the  spoil  we  lost 
And  the  excellent  things  we  planned. 
Belong  to  the  woman  -who  didn't  know  -why 
(And  now  -we  know  that  she  never  knew  why) 
And  did  not  understand. 

The  fool  was  stripped  to  his  foolish  hide 

{Even  as  you  and  I ! ) 
Which  she  might   have  seen  when  she  threw 

him  aside — 
(But  it  isn't  on  record  the  lady  tried) 
So  some  of  him  lived  but  the  most  of  him  died — 

(Even  as  you  and  1 1  ) 

And  it  isn't  the  shame  and  it  isn't  tlte  blame 

That  stings  like  a  white  Iwt  brand — 
It's  coming  to  know  l/iat  she  never  knew  why 
(Seeing  at  last  she  could  never  know  why) 
And  never  could  understand. 


The  Black  Patti  Troubadours  will  come  to  the 
California  Theatre  early  next  month. 


The  Prisoner. 
A  man's  skull  is  bis  life-long  jail ; 

Behind  its  prison  bars, 
From  its  eye-windows,  doth  the  soul 

Peep  at  the  earth  and  stars  ; 
But  unlike  jails  of  wood  or  stone, 
Its  prisoner  ever  dwells  alone. 

Though  through  its  front  doors  perfumed  gales 
Are  blown  from  glens  of  gladness, 

And  through  its  back  doors  music  strains 
Roll  in  waves  of  madness, 

And  though  we  hear  and  heed  each  tone, 

The  prisoner  still  must  dwell  alone. 

Though  past  the  windows  of  the  jail 
Sweep  scenes  of  solemn  splendor, 

And  through  the  doors  float  hymns  of  joy, 
Or  dirges  deep  and  tender, 

The  prisoner  hears  the  mirth  and  moan, 

But  in  his  jail  he  dwells  alone. 

No  lover  ever  knows  the  soul 

He  loves  in  all  its  sweetness  ; 
The  fullest  love,  however  strong, 

Is  marred  by  incompleteness  ; 
No  heart  is  ever  fully  known, 
The  prisoner  ever  dwells  alone. 


Champagne  Imports  In  189S. 

aggregated  242.319  cases,  of  which  86,855  were  G. 
H.  Mumm's  Extra  Dry  ;  made  of  choicest  grapes 
and  first  pressings.  Bottles  wilLbear  green  neck- 
band and  star  label. 


Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  has  recovered  from  her 
serious  illness  and  will  soon  act  again  with  Beerbohm 
Tree  in  "  The  Three  Musketeers." 


TOYO   KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Mara Wednesday,  Jan.  25 

America  Maru Tuesday,  Feb.  21 

Hongkong  Maru.... Friday,  March  17 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


Whatever  you  want  in  galvanized 
Iron,  you  get  in  Apollo. 

And  costs  no  more  than  thfi 
common  makes. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh  .■_.. 


All  the  virtues 
of  Evans'  Ale 
are  in  the 
Stout,  too- — 
Old,  rich  and 

Strong 

food  and  drink. 

Evans'  Stout  is  not  a  medicine, 
but  a  natural  product, 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 


If  You  Are  Bald 

"Why     remain     bo     "when      you     can      secure 

a  good  head  of  hair  In  two  months? 
by  applying  to  the  Ladies  Shaving  Par- 
lors,   1193    Market    Street,    near    Eighth. 

JtST  Every    trial  so  far   lias   been    a.   complete  srtccesi. 

TEN    APPLICATIONS    FREE. 

OUR  SOCIETY 

BLUE  BOOK 

The  Fashionable  Private 
Address  Directory 

SEASON  OF   1898-1899 

NOW  BEIN6  COMPILED. 


The  Club  Department  Will  Con- 
tain a  Complete  List  of  the 
Leading  Clubs,  Giving  the 
Officers.  Directors,  and  an 
Official  List  of  the  Members, 
With  their  Business  Addresses, 
Embracing  the  Following 
Clubs : 

Pacific- Union ,  Bohemian,  University,  Cosmos, 
Merchants,  Burlingarae,  Press  Club,  Union  League, 
Art  Association,  Deutscher  Verein,  Country  Club, 
Concordia,  Athenian,  Century,  Forum,  Sorosis, 
Cercle  Francais,  Harvard,  Yale,  San  Francisco 
Verein,  etc.  Owing  to  numerous  changes  caused  by 
removals,  deaths,  marriages,  reception  days,  and 
the  substitution  of  new  numbers  for  old  in  the  resi- 
dence districts,  the  "Blue  Book"  will  assume  an 
importance  never  before  equaled  in  the  history  of  the 
publication.  The  work  will  contain  a  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  Street  Directory,  calling  and  address 
list,  theatre  diagrams,  personnel  of  the  press, 
Ladies'  Shopping  Guide,  a  list  of  the  leading  families 
residing  in  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  San  Rafael, 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  etc.  ;  also  the 
army  and  navy.  The  permanent  guests  of  the  fol- 
lowing hotels  will  be  published  in  the  Hotel  Depart- 
ment : 

California,  Palace,  Occidental,  Colonial,  Granada, 
Pleasanton,  St.  Nicholas,  Berkshire,  Wenban.  Bella 
Vista,  Renton,  Baltimore,  Richelieu,  Savoy,  Pendle- 
ton, Sutherland,  Alexandria,  Stewart,  Plymouth, 
Lenox,  Oliver,  Fairmount,  Beresford,  Hotel  Rafael, 
and  Hotel  Mateo.     Address  changes  to 

CHARLES  C.  HOAG, 

Editor  and  Publisher, 
225   POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"        "  "  "  6  "    3,00 

"        "  "  "  3  "     1.50 

"        "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "    1.50 

WeeklyCall 12  "     x.50 

"    6"     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     a.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D,  8FKEOKEL8,  Proprietor. 


January  16,  1899. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Return  of  Frank  Daniels. 
The  last  performance  of  "  The  Man  from  Mexico  " 
wJl  be  given  on  Sunday  evening,  and  next  week 
Frank  Daniels  will  begin  a  three  weeks'  engagement 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  "The  Idol's  Eye." 
When  Daniels  was  last  seen  here,  five  years  ago,  he 
appeared  in  a  farce-comedy  called  "Little  Puck." 
Since  then  he  has  branched  out  into  comic  opera, 
his  first  hit  being  in  "The  Wizard  of  the  Nile," 
which  he  will  produce  later  in  his  engagement. 
Both  "The  Idol's  Eye"  and  "The  Wizard  of  the 
Nile  "  are  by  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Victor  Herbert, 
the  authors  and  composers  of  "The  Serenade,"  in 
which  the  Bostonians  were  heard  last  year,  and  also 
"The  Fortune  Hunter,"  in  which  Alice  Nielson  is 
appearing  in  the  East. 

Helen  Redmond  is  the  prima  donna  of  Daniels's 
company,  and  among  others  who  will  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  cast  of  "The  Idol's  Eye"  are  Will 
Danforth,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  Cuban,  and  Norma 
Kapp,  in  the  rdle  of  a  dancing-girl.  The  advance 
sale  of  seats  has  been  very  large,  and  crowded 
bouses  will  doubtless  be  the  rule  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  during  this  engagement,  for  not  since  the 
Bostonians  were  last  here  has  a  notable  comic-opera 
organization  visited  San  Francisco. 

"Yon  Yonson  "  at  the  California. 

Edwin  Mayo,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
handicapped  by  a  disagreeable  cold,  has  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  in  the  rdle  of  Puddnhead, 
the  big-hearted  old  Missourian,  which  bis  father 
created.  Next  week  another  old  favorite,  "  Yon 
Yonson,"  is  to  be  produced,  with  Ben  Hendricks  in 
the  title-  rdle.  The  company  is  said  to  be  an  excel- 
lent one,  numbering  among  its  members  Annie  Mack 
Berlein,  who  has  acted  in  Joseph  Jefferson's  companies 
for  several  years  ;  Ida  Krueger,  a  San  Franciscan  ; 
and  Lumberman's  Quartet. 

Belle  Archer,  formerly  of  the  Frawley  Company, 
will  follow  "Yon  Yonson,"  in  Hoyt's  "  A  Contented 
Woman." 

A  New  Opera  at  the  Tivoli. 

"  The  Yellow  Dwarf,"  which  has  enjoyed  a  most 
prosperous  run  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  during  the 
holidays,  will  give  way  on  Monday  night  to  an  elab- 
orate production  of  "  The  Wedding  Day,"  the 
famous  comic  opera  in  which  Lillian  Russell,  Delia 
Fox,  and  Jefferson  de  Angelis  starred  together  all 
last  season.  Stanislaus  Strange  and  J  ulian  Edwards, 
who  won  success  with  "  Brian  Bora,"  "  Madeline," 
and  other  popular  operas,  are  responsible  for  the 
music  and  libretto,  respectively.  The  action  of  the 
opera  takes  place  in  Paris  and  its  environs,  and  is 
founded  on  the  Frondist  movement  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  cast  will  include  Edwin  Stevens  as  Polycop, 
the  baker  ;  William  Pruette  as  the  Due  de  Bouillon, 
his  original  creation  in  the  Eastern  production ; 
Arthur  Boyce  as  his  nephew,  Raoul  ;  Phil  Branson 
as  the  barber,  Pomade  ;  William  Schuster  as  Ser- 
geant Sabre  ;  William  H.  West  as  Planchette  ;  Fred 
Kavanagh  as  Corporal  Souffle  ;  Anna  Lichter  as 
Lucille  d'Herblay,  the  queen's  messenger ;  Annie 
Myers  as  the  bride,  Rose-Marie  ;  Bernice  Holmes, 
who  will  make  her  re-appearance  after  two  successful 
seasons  in  the  East,  as  M  me.  Montbazon,  leader  of 
the  Frondists  ;  and  Maggie  Francis,  especially  en- 
gaged, as  Polycop  s  finicky  aunt,  Hortense, 

The  Orpheum. 
Four  new  specialties  are  announced  for  next  week 
at  the  Orpheum.  They  include  the  Three  Avalos, 
xylophonisls,  who  appear  in  an  entirely  new  act  ; 
Max  Cincinnatis,  a  juggler,  who  performs  all  sorts 
of  marvelous  acts  of  dexterity  ;  the  Arbras,  who  com- 
bine acrobatic  feats  and  the  playing  of  various 
musical  instruments  in  a  novel  and  amusing  way  ; 
and  Johnnie  Carroll,  the  popular  singer,  who  is 
assisted  by  Miss  Crawford  in  bis  black-face  comedy. 
Those  retained  on  the  bill  will  be  Papinta,  in  her 
beautiful  dances  ;  Barton  Hill  and  his  company,  in 
a  one-act  sketch  ;  Krause  and  Rose,  with  their 
"  Dutch  Pickaninnies"  ;  and  Voulette  and  Carlos, 
the  acrobats.  A  special  matinee  is  to  be  given  on 
Wednesday,  January  18th,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Children's  Hospital. 

Notes. 
The  James-Kidder- Warde  company  follows  Frank 
Daniels  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.    Some  very  elab- 
orate productions  are  promised. 

Violet  Deane,  the  graceful  English  girl  who  has 
made  such  a  hit  in  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan  "  in  New 
York,  through  her  wonderfully  agile  dancing  and 


graphic  pantomime  in  the  revel  scene,  is  a  sister  of 
Cissy  Fitzgerald. 

Nat  Goodwin  has  scored  a  big  hit  with  bis  pro- 
duction of  "Nathan  Hale,"  by  Clyde  Fitch,  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Theatre,  in  New  York. 

Ada  Rehan  has  proved  a  disappointment  in 
"  Madame  Sans-Gene,"  and  the  Daly  production  is 
not  near  so  sumptuous  as  Kathryn  Kidder's  version. 

Hoyt's  new  comedy,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  in 
Boston  in  March,  is  to  be  called  "A  Dog  in  the 
Manger."    Joseph  Coyne  will  create  the  leading  rSle. 

Anna  Lichter  will  be  heard  shortly  in  the  title-  role 
of  "  La  Perichole."  Bernice  Holmes  will  be  the 
Pequello  and  Edwin  Stevens  the  old  prisoner,  one 
of  his  best  roles. 

Paderewski  is  now  in  Russia.  Before  leaving 
England  he  gave  two  concerts  in  London,  which 
were  the  great  features  of  the  season,  and  as  usual 
he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  benefit  for  Hazel  Couldock,  the  granddaughter 
of  Charles  W.  Couldock,  the  old  actor,  who  died 
recently,  took  place  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  receipts  were  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Five  new  operas  brought  out  so  far  this  season  in 
Italy  have  achieved  at  least  local  success.  They  are 
Giordano's  "  Fedora,"  Mascagni's  "  Iris,"  Gian- 
netti's  "  Violinaio  di  Cremona,"  De  Nardis's 
"Stella,"  and  Anzoletti's  "  La  Morte  di  Mozart." 

Jacques  Richepin,  son  of  the  poet,  will  make  his 
cttbut  as  a  dramatist  with  a  piece  in  verse  called 
"  Reine  de  Tyr."  The  music  is  being  composed  for 
it  by  his  younger  brother,  Tierko  Richepin.  The 
principal  rdles  will  probably  be  played  by  Mme.  Jane 
Hading  and  M.  de  Max. 

Oscar  Blumenthal  is  the  most  popular  playwright 
in  Germany.  His  works  had  1,371  performances 
last  year.  Schonthan  had  902  ;  Schiller,  792  ; 
Shakespeare,  605  ;  Sudermann,  530  ;  Hauptmann, 
511  ;  Moser,  344  ;  L'Arronge,  327  ;  Goethe,  219  ; 
Sardou,  206  ;  Ibsen,  199  ;  and  Grillparzer,  122. 

Julia  Arthur  has  secured  the  American  and  an 
option  on  the  English  rights  to  Rostand's  new  play, 
which  is  to  succeed  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  Paris,  entitled  "  Plus  que 
Reine"  ("More  than  Queen"},  for  which  Jane 
Hading  has  been  engaged  to  create  the  principal 
role. 

Minnie  French,  the  wife  of  Charles  Evans,  the  popu- 
lar actor,  died  a  fortnight  ago  from  heart  disease.  In 
thereof  Innocent  Kidd  in  "The  Parlor  Match," 
she  sprang  into  the  front  rank  of  soubrettes  and  shared 
with  "Old  Hoss  "  Hoey,  who  died  last  year,  and  her 
husband,  the  chief  honors  of  Hoyt's  clever  farce- 
comedy. 

At  a  recent  performance  of  Mozart's  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  at  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann  (the  greatest  of  all 
Wagnerian  sopranos),  Mme.  Sembrich  (who  is  the 
favorite  among  the  singers  this  season ),  Mme. 
Nordica,  Edouard  de  Reszke,  M.  Salignac,  and  M. 
Maurel  were  in  the  cast.  Seldom  has  such  an  ag- 
gregation of  great  stars  been  seen  together  even  in 
New  York, 

"Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  is  the  subject  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  latest  dramatic  work.  In  five  acts  and  eight 
scenes,  it  begins  with  the  arrival  of  Caesar  in  Egypt, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  after  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia. 
It  terminates  with  his  departure,  after  six  months' 
stay  at  Alexandria  with  "the  Serpent  of  old  Nile." 
Cleopatra's  famous  use  of  a  carpet,  wrapped  in 
which  she  was  conveyed  by  Apollodorus  into  the 
presence  of  Caspar,  is  introduced. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Races. 

At  the  Ingleside  track  to-day  (Saturday)  the  San 
Rafael  Stakes,  a  selling  sweepstakes  for  three-year- 
olds  and  upward  at  one  mile,  will  be  run,  in  which 
such  noted  performers  as  La  Gelete,  Libertine, 
Obsidian,  Topmast,  Recreation,  Sardonic,  Hugh 
Penny,  and  others,  will  participate. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  interesting  events  next 
week.  On  Wednesday  the  Balboa  Boulevard  Stakes 
will  be  a  special  attraction.  It  is  a  handicap  sweep- 
stakes for  three- year-olds  over  a  course  of  one  mile, 
and  there  are  some  thirty-seven  entries.  On  Satur- 
day, the  Lakeside  Stakes,  a  selling  sweepstakes  for 
three-year-olds  and  upward,  will  be  run  for.  The 
distance  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  as  there  are  thirty- 
five  entries,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  field. 


The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  most  convenient  objective  points  for  outing- 
parties.  The  railway  ride  there  affords  beautiful 
views  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  and  the  tavern,  near 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  more  than  satisfies  the 
inner  man. 

A  course  of  eight  Thursday  evening  lectures  (in 

German)  on  Klopstock,    Lessing,   Herder,  Goethe, 

and  Schiller,  is  being  given  by  Dr.  Julius  Goebel,  of 

Stanford,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall.    The  next  lecture 

will  be  on  Lessing. 

1    * — • 

Modern  Civilization. 
It  is  observed  that  nature's  supply  of  food  for  in- 
fants is  flacking  in  the  higher  civilization  ;   but  the 
deficiency  is  perfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  the 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


American  Interests  in  China. 

Shanghai,  December  11,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  inclose  bank-note  for  five 
dollars,  and  shall  be  obliged  by  your  replacing  my 
name  on  your  subscription  list  from  January  1st, 
same  having  lapsed  during  a  recent  absence. 

You  may  not  be  averse  to  an  expression  of  com- 
mendation from  me  for  the  independent  tone  of  your 
journal  and  its  high  literary  merit,  which  render  iis 
perusal  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit,  while  1  will 
not  pretend  to  an  unvarying  agreement  in  your  views. 

As  I  understand  you  to  be  first  and  foremost 
American  in  your  sentiments,  I  venture,  as  an  Ameri 
can  long  resident  in  these  parts,  to  suggest  that  you 
devote  somewhat  more  attention  to  American  inter- 
ests in  China,  which  many  feel  to  be  seriously  jeopard- 
ized by  the  struggle  for  power  in  the  empire,  and 
especially  by  the  action  of  Russia  in  the  north- 
eastern provinces  and  Manchuria.  There  lies  the 
principal  market  in  the  East  for  the  product  of  our 
looms.  The  consumption  there  is  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  import  into  China  of  American  cotton 
goods,  the  principal  article  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  I  will  not  now  enlarge  upon  the  theme, 
but  if  the  subject  interests  you,  I  could  send  you 
statistics  and  other  matter  to  support  my  contention. 
Yours  faithfully,  J.  F.  L. 


Any  eye-glasses  fitted  with  our 
new  clip  that  don't  slip — for  50 
cents. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled.     Factory  on  premises. 
Oukl:  repairing.  Phone,  Main  10. 


HENRY   KAHN  &   CO. 

Optician*.  Koduk  Agency, 

642  Market  Street,      Chronicle  Building. 

NO   AGENTS  EJIPIOVKD. 


"Elixir  Benedictine." 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
December  27.  1898 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  paper  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1897,  you  published  a  story  by  Alpbonse 
Daudet,  called  "  Elixir  Benedictine."  Can  you, 
through  your  columns,  advise  me  in  what  collection 
of  his  stories  this  is  to  be  found. 

Very  truly,        J.  D.  Hawkins. 
[  "  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin." — Eds.] 


Actor  and  Critic  Make  Up. 
A  notable  event  in  the  London  theatrical  world 
(writes  an  Argonaut  correspondent)  took  place  on 
Sunday,  December  18th,  at  a  wedding  breakfast 
given  by  Charles  Warner  in  honor  of  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Grace  to  Franklyn  McLeay.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McLeay  are  both  prominent  members  of 
Beerbohm  Tree's  company.  Wilson  Barrett  had 
made  a  speech  in  his  usual  happy  vein,  Mr.  Tree 
had  seconded  Barrett's  toast,  the  groom  bad  feel- 
ingly answered,  and  Clement  Scott  had  said  a  few 
words  about  the  bride's  father,  to  which  the  latter 
had  replied  in  a  choking  voice.  In  fact,  the  atmos- 
phere was  pretty  well  charged  with  tears  and  forgive- 
ness, when  the  bride  led  Mr.  Tree  over  to  Clement 
Scott  and  joined  their  hands.  Every  one  in  London 
has  known  of  the  long-standing  quarrel  between 
these  two,  and  every  one  present  lauded  Mrs.  Mc- 
Leay's  action.  On  the  strength  of  the  groom's 
Canadian  birth,  Holbrook  Blinn,  who  was  present, 
ventured  a  remark  about  the  Anglo-American  alli- 
ance, and  was  laughingly  answered  by  Wilson 
Barrett,  Among  others  present  were  Addison 
Bright,  Louis  N.  Parker,  Robert  and  Bella  Pate- 
man  (whom  old  Californians  will  remember),  Paul 
Arthur,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mills,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holbrook  Blinn. 


TIVOLI    OPEttA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krelinc.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Nights  of  OurSuccessful  Holiday  Spectacle.  "  The 

Yellow  Dwi.rf."     Next  Week— The  Greai 

Eastern  Operatic  Triumph. 

-:-    THE    WEDDING    DAY    -:- 

Written  By  Stanislaus  Stange.  Composed  by  Julian 
Edwards.  Re-Appcamnce  o'"Miss  Bernice  Holmes,  the 
favorite  Contralto.     New  Scenery.     Correct  Costume. 

Popular  Price* 25  J»nr|  50  cents 

N.  B.— Matinee  Reserved  Seats.  25  cts.     Tel.  Bush  9. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Beginning   Next   Monday.   January   16th.     Two   Weeks 
Only.     Gus  Heege's  Swedish  Comedy  Drama, 

-:-   YON    YONSON    -:- 

Presented  by  Ben  Hendricks  and  a  Splendid  Cast. 
January  23d "A    Contented  Woman." 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managhrs 


Beginning  Next  Monday,  January  16th.  Every  Evening, 
Including  Sunday,  Frank  Daniels  and  His  Entire 
Comic  Opera  Company,  Presenting  the  Great  Success, 

-:-    THE    IDOL'S    EYE    -:- 

To  be  Followed  by  "The  Wizard  of  the  Nile." 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  16th. 
The  Three  Avolos  World's  Greatest  Xylophonisls  ;  Max 
Cincinnati,  Prussian  Juggler;  the  Four  Arbras,  Comedy 
Acrobats  and  Instrumentalists ;  Johnnie  Carroll  and 
Miss  Crawford,  Elack-Face  Comedy ;  Papinta,  in  New 
Specialties;  Barton  Hill  and  Company  in  "  Kelinda 
Bailey's  Boarders";  Krouse  and  Rosa,  and  the  "Dutch 
Pickanninies  "  ;  Voulette  and  Carlos.  Acrobats. 

Special  Matinee  Wednesday.  January  16th.  For  Bene- 
fit  of  Children's  Hospital.  Evening  Prices.  Seats  Now 
on  Salu  at  Orpheum  Box  Office. 


SHERMAN,  CLAY&  CO.'S  HALL 

Tuesday  Night.  January  17th. 

Wednesday  Matint-e,  January  18th. 

Saturday  Matinee,  January  21st. 


Bath-robes  made  of  paper  are  now  manufactured, 
and  their  use  is  becoming  quite  a  fad.  The  kind  of 
material  used  resembles  blotting-paper.  It  quickly 
dries  the  body,  and  as  paper  is  a  bad  heat  conductor 
the  much-dreaded  cold  after  the  bath  can  be  avoided. 
Whole  suits  are  made  of  this  paper  stuff,  including 
coverings  for  the  head  and  feet.  One  advantage  of 
the  fad  is  the  cheapness  of  such  a  garment,  making 
it  possible  for  the  poorest  person  to  own  one. 


Germany  and  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  inevitable  that  Asia  Minor  shall  eventually 
pass  from  the  possession  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
whether  Germany  accomplishes  the  task  or  not,  the 
Sultan  must  yield  to  a  Christian  nation.  It  is  just 
as  inevitable  that  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs 
must  yield  to  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters.  The  dis- 
orders of  this  kind  are  usually  called  dyspepsia, 
constipation,  and  biliousness.  The  Bitters  are 
equally  good  for  all  such  complaints,  regardless  of 
the  name. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  calendars  for  the  year  is 
the  one  issued  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  newspaper  and 
advertising  agents,  of  Philadelphia.  The  dates  are 
printed  large,  and  can  be  read  across  the  room. 
Price,  by  mail,  25  cents. 


THE  FAMODS  BOY  VIOLINIST 

CEROME  HELMONT 

IDA  SIMMONS,  the  Distinguished  Pianiste. 

GRACE  PRESTON,  the  Noted  Contralto. 
In  Three  Programmes  of  Musical  Excellence. 
Sole  direction  Mr.  Victor  Thrane,  Manager  of  Ysaye. 

PRICE 50c.  and  91.00. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  music  store. 


i      a      W.      J.      Wa 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


"A  Marvel  in  Its  Liiie." 

— St.  Louis  Republic. 

Five    or   More   Races    Daily 

January  9th  to  January  Slat. 

Trains   Leave  Third  Street  Station  at   12:45  and   1.15 
p.  m.    Round-Trip  Tickets,  25  cents. 

Electric    Cars    on   Mission  and   Kearny  Streets  every 
three  minutes. 

ADMISSION,  ONE    DOLLAR. 

F.  H.  Green, 

Secretary. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

President 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  KAILWAV.  (Via  Smuitltto  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing  Sept.   n,  1898. 

WEEK  DATS- 9:30  a.  m.  ;    1:40  p.  111. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 

ROUND  TRIP  (rum  Mill  Taller,  61.00 
Spoclal  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  6ai  Market  St.,  San  FraocGco, 

or  telephoning  T.vem  of  Trnnalrtnh. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Buah  12. 
MAIN   OFFICE-23   POWELL  STREET 

Branches — s-a  Taylor  St.  and  aoo  Montgomery  Ave. 
Laundry  on   i:ih  St.,  between  Howard  and   FoUom. 

ORDINARY    MENDING,  etc..   free  of   charge. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


Extract  of  Beef  i 

"has  that  rich,  beefy  flavor." 

For  preparing  soups,  sauces,  gravies,  etc.     "Culinary  Wrinkles" 
gives  many  ways  of  using  Extract.    It's  mailed  free  for  the  asking.  ] 


ARMOUR'S  CONCENTRATED  TABLETS  of 
BEEF  EXTRACT  and  VEGETABLES-condensed] 

food— for  home  use  or  travelers— Sample  Box  containing! 
sufficient  for  three  meals,  free,  for  a  two  cent  stampj 
and  your  dealer's  name. 


r — s»r   H 


Address  ARMOUR   &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO.  «* 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  16,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  large 
houses  along  the  Hudson  were  closed  before  the  first 
snows  came,  and  only  the  care-lakers  were  left  in 
attendance.  The  winter  pleasures  of  their  owners 
were  the  pleasures  of  town,  and  the  wooden  shutters 
of  their  country  houses  were  never  taken  down  until 
summer  was  well  on  its  wing  and  "the  roads  were  fit 
for  driving."  All  these  things  have  been  changed 
since  that  day,  and  the  winter's  stay  in  town  has 
grown  shorter  every  year.  Habits  of  life  and  of  en- 
tertaining have  changed,  too.  The  growing  love  of 
outdoor  life  has  been  responsible  for  the  new  order. 
One  householder,  not  many  miles  from  New  York, 
has  stocked  his  stables  with  twenty  hunters,  and 
keeps  his  house  full  of  young  people  to  ride  them 
when  the  days  are  good.  On  almost  any  place  of 
consequence  (according  to  the  Bazar)  private  golf- 
links  are  laid  out,  and  private  race-tracks  have  ceased 
to  be  unusual.  Besides  his  horses  and  traps,  every 
head  of  a  house  in  these  days  provides  two  or  three 
wheels  for  his  guests,  as  some  hospitable  souls  used 
to  content  themselves  with  keeping  bathing  or 
garden-bats  and  extra  umbrellas  long  ago.  George 
Vanderbilt  does  even  more  than  this.  He  sends  a 
special  car  to  New  York  once  in  so  many  days  to 
bring  his  guests  to  Biltmore,  and  he  sends  them  home 
in  the  same  way.  He  has  not  been  without  a  house- 
ful since  he  went  there  this  fall.  They  live  out-of- 
doors,  and  every  possibility  for  enjoyment  is  provided 

for  them. 

» 

In  Dublin,  two  years  ago,  a  large  number  of 
ladies  combined  to  antagonize  the  privilege  long 
claimed  and  practiced  by  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land of  bestowing  a  kiss  upon  every  lady  presented 
to  him  on  New- Year's  Day  at  the  state  drawing- 
room.  The  opposition  was  a  sort  of  double-barreled 
one.  When  the  lord-lieutenant  was  a  young  and 
handsome  widower,  like  Lord  Houghton,  it  was  the 
parental  and  uxorial  barrel  that  kicked,  while  the 
feminine  barrel  went  off  in  acquiescent  salutes.  But 
when  Earl  Cadogan  succeeded  to  the  vice-regal  posi- 
tion (Earl  Cadogan  who  is  middle-aged  and  homely) 
the  masculine  barrel  became  acquiescent,  while  the 
feminine  was  explosively  recalcitrant.  At  the  New- 
Year  levee  held  January  1,  1896,  one-half  of  the 
ladies  present  vindicated  their  right  to  unkissed  kisses. 
The  innovation  led  to  the  overthrow  of  an  ancient 
custom.  And  how  did  the  custom  begin  ?  History 
ascribes  its  origin  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  gay 
cousin  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Prior  to  the  time 
when  he  became  lord-Heutenant,  the  new-year's  kiss 
of  that  functionary  had  been  a  modest  and  paternal 
salute  bestowed  upon  the  forehead  of  the  recipient. 
But  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  neither  modest  nor 
paternal.  He  smacked  every  lady  fair  upon  the  lips 
— once  if  she  were  old  and  homely,  three  or  four 
times  if  she  were  young  and  fair  to  see.  Brothers, 
fathers,  and  husbands  talked  a  good  deal,  but  they 
could  not  call  out  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  king's  vice- 
roy and  vicar.  Thus  the  court  kisses  of  bis  grace 
were  continued,  and  thus  a  precedent  was  established 
which  has  only  recently  been  abolished.  Lord 
Aberbeen,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  ascetic,  was 
considerably  ridiculed  during  the  early  ponion  of  his 
term  because  he  refrained  from  these  oscular  privi- 
leges. The  staid  Scot  was  denounced  as  "unco' 
guid  "  by  the  bards  of  the  period.  Lord  Aberdeen 
went  so  far  as  to  consult  the  then  Ulster  king-at- 
arms,  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  who  urged  bim  to  keep 
up  the  good  old  custom.  Still  he  demurred,  until 
the  difficulty  was  solved  by  a  young  woman  who  de- 
liberately pursed  up  her  lips  and  kissed  the  viceroy, 
under  the  impression  that  this  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  ceremony. 

The  official  kiss  is  not  exclusively  a  masculine 
prerogative.  There  are  times  when  court  etiquette 
demands  that  women,  too,  shall  kiss.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece's  wedding  the 
bride,  Princess  Sophie  of  Prussia,  the  Kaiser's  sister, 
was  obliged  to  bestow  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  kisses.  The  King  of  Greece  received  three  kisses, 
so  did  bis  queen,  so  did  the  Empress  Frederick  and 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  and  the  empress,  while  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  present  received  one  kiss  apiece.  The  poor 
crown  princess  on  leaving  the  church  must  have  had 
all  the  kissing  she  wanted  and  can  have  had  few 
s  left  for  the  wedding  journey. 


Mrs.  William  C.  Whitney's  apartments  in  the  palace 
her  husband  is  now  having  built  in  New  York  will  be 
more  superb  and  costly  than  any  other  in  this 
country,  according  to  the  accounts  printed  in  a  con- 
temporary. The  walls  will  be  covered  with  silk  that 
cost  thirty-five  dollars  a  yard.  The  furniture  was 
made  to  order  in  France  at  an  expense  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  bath-room  is  snow-white  marble, 
with  the  tub  cut  from  a  block  of  the  stone  and 
carved  outside  like  a  cameo.  The  faucets  are  of 
gold,  and  the  floor  a  work  of  rare  art  in  mosaic. 
The  ceilings  of  all  the  rooms  were  painted  in  France 
at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  more,  and  sent 
over  to  be  put  in  place  by  workmen  sent  with  them. 
There  are  four  of  the  rooms,  a  bed-room,  boudoir, 
dressing-room,  and  bath-room.  The  drawing-room 
is  to  be  far  mce  gorgeous  than  any  other  in  New 
York,  and  on  i.s  walls  will  hang  tapestries  for  which 
Mr.  Whitney  paid  the  fabulous  sum  of  one  million 
dollars  if  jj?o  is.  In  no  museum  of  all  France  is 
there  a   \H     j   like  such  a  splendi o   collection  of 


webs.  They  were  made  at  the  Louvre  Palace  before 
even  the  days  of  the  Gobelins,  and  for  exquisite  exe- 
cution are  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  The  colors  are 
as  clear  and  soft  and  beautiful  as  if  *they  had  been 
made  yesterday.  The  border,  which  is  about  four- 
teen inches  wide,  is  crowded  with  fruit  and  flowers  in 
color  on  a  ground  of  gold,  and  the  gold  is  as  brill- 
iant to-day  as  a  new  eagle,  for  the  threads  are  of  the 
pure  metal.  The  furniture  will  be  in  keeping  with 
these  rare  tapestries.  The  wood  is  of  teak,  carved 
like  lace,  and  of  the  highest  polish.  Bronzes,  minia- 
tures, paintings,  and  china  are  of  equal  splnndor, 
and  nothing  but  the  most  costly  things  are  to  be 
brought  into  the  furnishing  of  the  room  The  cur- 
tains are  of  lace,  and  the  shades  are  of  cream-white 
gros-grain  silk. 

In  the  higher  walks  of  Cuban  society  ladies 
never  appear  anywhere  in  public  without  an  escort, 
either  male  or  female.  If  a  1  idy  be  accompanied  by 
a  man,  he  must  be  a  husband,  brother,  or  near 
relative  ;  otherwise  the  judgment  passed  upon  her 
will  be  even  more  harsh  than  if  she  had  no  escort  at 
all.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  no  matter  how 
well  one  may  know  a  Cuban  or  resident  Spaniard  in 
a  business  or  social  way,  he  will  not  be  invited  to 
meet  the  ladies  of  the  family  until  his  character,  his- 
tory, and  position  in  society  are  thoroughly  known. 
Even  then  he  will  never  be  permitted  to  see  the  un- 
married women  alone.  Letters  of  introduction  are 
rarely  given  to  men  to  be  presented  to  ladies,  for  the 
reason  that  he  who  gives  them,  though  they  be 
couched  in  rnost  reserved  language,  considers  that  he 
practically  guarantees  every  future  act  of  the  re- 
cipient. With  the  Cubans  Sunday  is  a  feast  day, 
given  up  to  social  enjoyments  after  the  rfligious 
duties  of  the  morning  have  been  performed.  Certain 
saints'  days,  on  the  other  hand,  roust  be  seriously 
observed,  and  functions  which  would  be  permissible 
on  the  Sabbath  would  be  severely  reprobated  on 
such  anniversaries.  It  is  on  Sunday  that  the  cock- 
fights and  bull-fights  take  place.  American  women 
may  be  surprised  to  find  that  Cuban  gentlemen 
smoke  anywhere  without  asking  permission  of  the 
ladies,  either  at  the  cafe's,  hotels,  residences,  or  even 
in  the  ordinary  street-cars.  The  only  restriction  on 
the  privilege  of  smoking  is  imposed  at  the  theatres, 
and  even  there  one  may  indulge  in  it  in  the  corridors. 
Another  custom  not  peculiar  to  Cuba,  being  followed 
everywhere  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  although 
not  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  that  at  public  tables 
in  the  cafds  or  hotels  a  well-bred  Cuban  never  takes 
a  seat  without  asking  permission,  perhaps  simply  by 
a  sort  of  interrogative  bow,  of  those  who  may  be  al- 
ready seated  there.  A  similar  salutation  is  made 
upon  taking  leave.  Of  social  visiting  there  is  a  great 
deal  among  both  Spaniards  and  Cubans,  but  the 
private  dinners  and  balls  are  comparatively  few. 
The  American  visitor  calling  upon  a  Cuban  family 
should  never  disturb  the  cane-seated  chairs  which  are 
ranged  with  the  greatest  regularity  along  the  walls  of 
the  receplion-room.  Finally,  the  color  line  is  not 
so  closely  drawn  in  Cuba  as  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
and  education,  wealth,  and  personal  worth  generally 
determine  a  natives  position,  without  regard  to  the 
possible  presence  of  colored  blood  in  his  veins. 

The  Sunday-night  dinners  at  Sherry's,  which  are 
the  fad  of  the  moment  in  New  York,  illustrate  pretty 
plainly  that  American  women — that  is,  the  fashion- 
able leaders — do  not  take  kindly  to  dining  at  a  public 
table  d'hote  dicolleti.  In  support  of  the  custom, 
Englishwomen  are  quoted  as  illustrious  examples 
who  would  scorn  to  dine  at  a  hotel  or  other  public 
house  in  anything  short  of  regulation  evening  dress — 
the  inference  being,  of  course,  that  whatever  an  En- 
glishwoman does  is  necessarily  worthy  of  imitation. 
England  is  the  mother  country,  it  is  true,  and  En- 
glishwomen set  a  splendid  example  to  others  in  many 
respects,  but  "there  are  some  people  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  an  Englishwoman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  not  give  points  to  an  American  in 
regard  to  style,  the  cut  of  her  garments,  or  how  to 
appear  becomingly  gowned  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. As  the  New  York  society  woman  refuses  to 
imitate  the  Englishwoman  in  points  of  dress,  it  may 
be  that  she  means  to  settle  the  question  under  discus- 
sion for  herself  and  without  reference  to  English 
social  convenances. 


The  Chinese  minister  at  Washington  has  found  a 
novel  use  for  his  bath-room,  according  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  One  should 
rather  say  bath-rooms,  inasmuch  as  the  palatial 
dwelling  now  occupied  by  the  representative  of  the 
son  of  heaven  in  the  United  States  has  four  of  these 
important  adjuncts  to  civilized  existence.  They  are 
every  one  of  them  beautifully  tiled  and  provided 
with  porcelain  tubs  and  wash-basins  to  match.  But 
the  extreme  Oriental  idea  of  the  purpose  of  a  bath- 
room is  different  from  ours,  and  so  it  happens  that 
the  minister  from  China  has  found  a  better  use  for 
these  conveniences  than  mere  washing.  He  keeps 
ducks  in  them.  In  the  day-time,  the  porcelain  tubs 
being  filled  to  the  brim,  they  swim  about  as  happy  as 
can  be.  Incidentally,  they  are  fed  to  fatness  like  any 
ordinary  ducks.  At  night  the  water  is  withdrawn 
from  the  tubs,  and  they  go  to  perch  on  sticks  con- 
veniently placed  across  those  receptacles  or  other- 
wise bestowed.  All  of  which  is  most  creditable  to 
Chinese  ingenuity,  so  far  as  duck-raising  is  con- 
cerned. But  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
provision  it  makes  for  the  legation's  personal  ablu- 
tions. 


VIN  MARIANI 


ADA    REHAN   Writes: 
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Vin  Mariani  is  certainly  unexcelled  as 
the  most  effective  and  at.  the  same  time 
pleasant  tonic.  ADA  REHAN 


MARIANI  WINE: 

The  Famous  Tonic  for  Body  and  Brain. 

Mariani  "Wine  gives  power  to  the  bruin, 
strength  and  elasticity  to  the  muscles  and 
richness  to  the  blood.  It  is  a  promoter  of 
good  hvalth  and  longevity. 

Mariani  Wine  is  endorsed  by  more  than 
I  8,000  American  physicians.  It  is  specially 
indicated  for  General  Debility,  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaustion, 
Throat  and  Liung  Diseases,  Consumption 
and  Malaria. 

Mariana  Wine  is  in  valuable  for  over- 
worked men,  delicate  women,  and  sickly 
children.  It  soothes,  strengthens  and  sus- 
tains the  system,  and  braces  body  and  brain. 

When  the  Grip  (influenza)  was  epidemic 
in  Euro  po  as  also  In  this  country,  the  Medical 
Profession  relied  upon  the  tonic  properties 
of  Vin  Mariani.  It  was  given  as  a  preventive 
and  also  in  convalescence  to  huild  up  the 
system  and  to  avoid  the  many  disagreeable 
after  effects  so  common  with  this  dreaded 
disease. 

To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI  &  CO.. 
52  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be  sent,  free, 
book  containing  portraits  with  endorsements  of  Emperors, 
Empress,  Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  other  in- 
teresting matter.  Mention  this  publication.  Paris— 41 
Boulevard  Haussinann  ;  London— 83  Mortimer  Street; 
Montreal—  28-30  Hospital  Street. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

for   the    week   ending    Wednesday,    January    nth, 

on  the  regular  line  of  unlisted  slocks,  amounted  to 

315,000  bonds  and  21,932  shares  of  stock,  as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds,  Sales.  Closed.  Bid.  Asked, 

C.  C.  Water  5% 81,000    @  io.(-     104^     ioj^     105 

Market  St.  Ry  5%...  12,000    @  ti6  115^     n6# 

N.  R.  ofCal.  6%....     3.000    QxiaM  i>4 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...  24.000     @  109*4-109%     io<jYs     no 

N.  Pac.  C.  R.  R.  5%.     1,000    @  100  100 

Oakland  Gas  5%.  .. .     7,000    @  110J2  109         112 

Omnibus  Cable  6%..     5.000    ©128  128 

S.  F.  &  N.  P.  Ry  5%.  48,000    @  109-     ioq'/b     \ool/A      iooj£ 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. . .     7,000    @  no  iogJ4     no 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     2.000     @  123K  »2'         i==J^ 

S.V.Water6% 19.000    ©119)4  i»9J6     120^ 

S.  V.  Water  4% 35, 000    ©103-     103^6     103 

S.V.  Water  4%  3d..   34.000    @  101^  101 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 12,000    ©107-     107 %     107         107^ 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked 

Contra  Costa  Water.  3,275     @    52M-  66  62  62% 

Spring  Valley  Water.      150    ©  102-     iozx/i     102 

Gas  and  Elec. 

CentralL.&P 800    ©    1%%-  19M       15K       *8 

Mutual  Electric 695     @    13  12  13 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.      255     ©    48-       52  A%\i       49 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        40    ©    86J4-  87  86     1    86$£ 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..        30    ©    49  49  50 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.      482     @    85-      U%      8S54       86 
S.  F.  Gas 100    ©     3%  3%        3H 

Street  R.R. 
Market  St 825     ©    59%-  60K       6°J^      60M 

Powders. 

Giant  Con..... 240    ©    60-      60%      59K 

Vigorit 445     @      3"         3/i  3  3*/* 

Sugars. 

HanaP.Co 4.995     ©    *lYi-  '9  '8J4       x8# 

Hawaiian 1,345     @    58-      &%      58^       $W* 

Hutchinson 3,075    @    33^-  34^      33H      33% 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 510    ©  105%- 107        106        n  X  >% 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .      670    @    63^-65  63-%      64 

The  stock  of  the  Equitable  Gas  Company — "the 
new  Dollar  Gas  Company  " — was  very  active,  and 
advanced  to  $15  per  share  on  transactions  of  about 
4,000  shares,  but  closed  off  at  13  bid,  with  very  little 
stock  offering. 

There  were  sales  of  $25,000  of  the  6%  bonds  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad  Co.  at  nij(. 

The  sugar  stocks  were  active,  and  9  415  shares 
changed  hands.  Hana  advanced  from  17&  to  19,  on 
sales  of  5.000,  on  report  of  a  dividend  being  paid  in 
the  near  future  ;  but  closed  off  at  18^  bid  and  sales. 
Over  3,000  shares  of  the  new  stock  of  the  Hutchin- 
son changed  hands  from  33^8  to  34 M,  closing  at  33H 
bid  and  33^  asked.  Hawaiian  was  steady  at  58 — 5834. 

Contra  Costa  Water  Company  stock  advanced 
*3/£  points,  to  66,  and  fell  back  to  52  J£.  aod  closed 
at  62  bid,  62j£  asked,  on  conflicting  reports  of  a 
settlement  between  the  Oakland  companies. 

The  Giant  Powder  Company  paid  a  dividend  of  50 
cents  per  share,  and  the  stock  was  steady  at  59^  bid. 
This  company  is  receiving  largely  increased  orders 
from  the  mines  on  prospect  of  plenty  of  water  for  the 
coming  season. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Califomian  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SOHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.     238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and  'Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


ENNEN312ESK 


it** 

*—  A  Positive  Relief  for 

PRICKLY  HEAT, 
CHAFING  and  SUNBURH 

and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin. 
(Cr"'-t  HI 'tie  higher in  price  than 
worthier  substitute,  hut  a  reason 
for  it."     Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation.     Delifrlilful    after   shaving.     Sold 
.,_.  mailed  on  receipt  ofaSc.    Cct  r-fenncn's  <thc 
•riginal).  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Memien  Co.,  Newark,  N.  3. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9  2,163,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  Decvmber  31,  1898 27, 389, 195. 73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckhr;  Firsl  Vice- 
President,  Danihl  Mhvek;  Second  Vice-President, 
H,  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Hhrrmann  :  Secretary,  Georgb 
TouRnv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullrr  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodpellow. 

Board  0/  Directors—  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rome, 
H.   B.  Russ.  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 

E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  dh  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  E.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Ci-av Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

N«w  Vm-Ir  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Wow  *orlc (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston National  Shawmut  Bank 

rM.___  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ln,caS° f  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaf  t 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus SO, 250, 000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Hdmer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadswokth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid   Up,    SI, 000, 000;    Assets,   S3, 300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders.  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J,  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

4ix  California  Street. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Before  his  election  as  governor.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
received  the  following  letter:  "Sir  :  I  like  to  think 
of  you  sitting  in  your  library,  brooding  over  your 
inefitable  defeat."  By  return  mail  the  letter-writer 
received  this  reply  :  "Sir:  Inevitable  is  spelled  with 
a  v,  not  with  an  /.  Very  truly  yours,  Theodore 
Roosevelt." 

"  Jube  "  Posey,  constable  of  the  town  of  Claiborne, 
Te.\.,  was  recently  sent  to  levy  on  some  calves  in  a 
stable,  but  his  mission  was  unsuccessful  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  following  memorandum,  which 
he  jotted  down  on  the  levy  before  returning  it  to  the 
court:  "The  above  calves  were  seeable  through 
the  kraks,  but  not  gitable,  as  the  door  was  locked." 


Gladstone  used  to  tell  a  story  of  "  Dizzy's"  French 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  It  was  an  alleged  remark 
with  which,  he  paralyzed  a  diplomat  sitting  next  him, 
who  was  smoking  :  "  Le  tabac,  c'est  le  tombeau  de 
la  mot ! "  This  goes  very  well  with  something 
recorded  of  Disraeli  by  the  author  of  "  Foreign 
Courts  and  Foreign  Homes."  She  writes  :  "lean 
remember  so  well  trying  to  make  him  pronounce 
difficult  German  words,  such  as  Ich,  -mich,  nicht. 
and  Mrs.  Disraeli's  constantly  chiming  in  with 
'  Beautiful  1  '  as  each  time  the  accent,  if  possible,  was 
worse  than  before." 


Father  Stanton,  the  well-known  London  ritualist, 
once  entered  into  conversation  with  a  visitor  to  St. 
Alban's,  Holborn,  who  had  attended  the  service  for 
the  first  time.  Mr.  Stanton  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  service.  The  stranger  replied  that  be 
liked  it  all  very  well  except  the  incense,  to  the  use  of 
which  he  strongly  objected.  "I  am  very  sorry  for 
you,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Stanton.  The  other  not 
unnaturally  asked,  "Why?"  "Well,  you  see," 
said  Mr.  Stanton,  "there  are  only  two  stinks  in  the 
next  world — incense  and  brimstone — and  you'll  have 
to  choose  between  them  1 " 

When  Pope  was  first  introduced  to  Lord  Halifax, 
to  read  his  "Iliad,"  the  noble  critic  criticised  this 
passage  and  that  word  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
poet  was  stung  with  vexation,  for  the  parts  that  most 
pleased  him  were  the  ones  most  criticised,  As  he  re- 
turned home  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  he  revealed 
his  displeasure.  "Oh,"  said  Garth,  "you  are  not 
acquainted  with  his  lordship  ;  he  must  criticise.  At 
the  next  visit  read  him  the  same  passages  and  tell 
him  you  have  observed  his  criticisms."  Pope  made 
use  of  this  stratagem.  Lord  Halifax  was  delighted, 
and  exclaimed  :  "Pope,  they  are  now  inimitable!" 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  while  in  London  last  spring, 
dropped  into  a  bookseller's  shop  one  morning.  "  1 
sold  her  quite  a  pile  of  books,"  said  the  proprietor, 
"  and  she  seemed  pleased.  As  she  was  going  out  she 
took  hold  of  my  pencil  and  asked  me  something  in 
French  which  I  did  not  understand.  Seeing  that  I 
failed  to  catch  her  meaning,  she  looked  about  on  the 
counters,  then,  quick  as  a  flash,  she  took  up  a  volume 
of  one  of  the  very  best  sets  of  Scott,  bound  in  tree 
calf,  opened  it  at  the  very  centre,  wrote  something 
quickly,  calmly  tore  out  the  leaf,  banded  it  to  me, 
smiled,  and  went  out."  The  astonished  bookseller 
looked  at  the  leaf  and  discovered  that  Sarah  had 
written  a  pass  for  two  to  her  performance  that  even- 
ing 1  Magnificent,  but  it  was  not  a  cheap  entertain- 
ment for  the  bookseller. 


The  mother  superior  of  a  convent  in  a  little  Irish 
town  {according  to  the  London  Academy)  bought  at 
the  local  bookseller's  a  volume  which,  being  some- 
what short-sighted,  she  thought  was  written  by  Canon 
Doyle,  and  for  the  edification  of  the  community  it 
was  read  aloud  at  meal  times.  The  novices  were 
thrilled  at  the  freedom  with  which  love-making  was 
alluded  to.  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  mother  superior, 
"the  dear  canon  is  preparing  us  for  a  miracle  of 
grace.  The  frivolous  flirt,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven, 
no  doubt  ends  by  taking  the  veil."  Presently,  how- 
ever, some  one  looked  at  the  title-page,  and  discov- 
ered that  the  word  ' '  Conan  "  and  not  ' '  Canon  "  stood 
printed  there.  "Well,"  said  the  mother  superior, 
"the  bookseller  is  a  pious  man,  and  now  that  we 
have  paid  for  it,  we  should  be  wasteful  not  to  read  it. 
The  story  is  good  enough  to  be  true." 


Colonel  Roosevelt  is  very  near-sighted.  At  home 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  nose-glasses 
with  a  black  silk  cord  attached.  When  be  went  to 
Cuba,  however,  he  substituted  very  large,  round 
spectacles  with  steel  hooks  for  the  ears,  and  had  a 
dozen  pairs  mounted.  These  he  planted  around  his 
person  and  equipment,  trying  to  distribute  them  so 
no  one  accident  could  include  them  all.  One  pair 
was  sewed  in  his  blouse,  another  in  his  belt,  another 
in  his  hat,  two  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  so  on.  At  the 
fight  at  Guasimas  his  horse  was  barked  by  a  bullet 
while  held  by  an  orderly,  and  plunged  frantically 
against  a  tree.  Colonel  Roosevelt  came  rushing  up, 
all  anxiety,  and  began  prying  under  the  saddle-flap. 
"  They  haven't  hurt  the  nag,  sir,"  said  the  orderly. 
"1  know,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  tears  in  his  voice, 
"  but,  blast  'era,  they've  smashed  my  specs  I  " 

Rudyard  Kipling's  father,  John  Kipling,  once  went 
to  pay  a  visit  to  an  Indian  rajah  who  was  about  to 


bring  home  a  queen.  The  elder  Kipling  had  been 
engaged  in  the  decorations  of  the  palace(  and  its 
owner  showed  him  the  gifts  of  stuffs  and  perfumes 
he  had  procured  for  his  coruing  spouse.  The  rajah 
also  sent  for  his  jewel-caskets,  and  asked  Mr.  Kip- 
ling to  assist  him  in  sehctirg  the  gems  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  marriage  gifts.  They  were  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  value,  such  gems  as  are  seldom 
seen  except  in  the  East,  and  to  the  artist  the  selection 
was  a  pleasure.  Finally  he  lifted  a  wonderful  dia- 
mond, one  of  the  choicest  gems  in  the  collection,  and 
said  :  "  You  should  send  this.  No  woman  could  re- 
sist it."  The  rajah  looked  up.  caught  it,  and  held  it 
jealously  to  bis  breast.  Then,  slowly  replacing  it  in 
the  casket,  answered  :  "  Nay,  such  gems  be  not  for 
women." 

SHAFTER  S    HAY    FLEET. 


Dooley,    the    Chicago   Journal's    Philosopher,    on 

trie  Abandoned  Scheme   for  the  Capture 

of  Santiago. 


Mr.  Dooley  had  been  reading  about  General  Shaff- 
er's unfortunately  abandoned  enterprise  for  capturing 
Santiago  by  means  of  a  load  of  hay,  and  it  filled  him 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Laying  down  his  paper,  he 
said  :  "  By  dad,  I  always  said  they  give  me  frind 
Shafter  th' worst  iv  it.  II  they'd  left  him  do  th' iob 
th'  way  he  wanted  to  do  it,  he'd  've  taken  Sandago 
without  losin'  an  ounce." 

"  How  was  it  he  wanted  to  do  it?"  Mr.  Hennessy 
asked. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  'twas  this  way.  This 
is  th'  way  it  was.  01'  Cervera's  fleet  was  in  th' 
harbor  an'  bottled  up,  as  th'  man  says.  Shafter  he 
says  to  Sampson :  '  Look  here,  me  bucko,  what  th' 
divvle  ar-re  ye  loafin'  ar-round  out  there  Fr,'  he  says, 
'  like  a  dep'ty-sheriff  at  a  prize-fight  ? '  he  says  ; 
'  why  don't  ye  go  in  an'  smash  the  Castiles  ? '  he 
says.  '  I'm  doin"  well  where  I  am,'  says  Sampson  ; 
'  th"  navy  iv  th'  United  States,'  he  says,  '  which  is 
wan  iv  th'  best,  if  not  th'  best,  in  th'  wurruld,'  he 
says,  '  was  not,'  he  says,  '  intinded  fr  sthreet  fightin',1 
he  says.  'We'll  stay  here,'  he  says,  'where  we 
ar-re,'  he  says,  'until,'  he  says,  'we  can  equip  th' 
ships  with  noomatic-tire  wheels,' he  says,  '  an'  ball- 
bearing,' he  says. 

"  '  Well,'  says  Shafter,  '  if  ye  won't  go  in,'  he  says, 
'  we'll  show  ye  th'  way,'  he  says.  An'  he  calls  on 
Cap  Brice,  that  was  wan  iv  th*  youngest  an"  tastiest 
dhressers  in  th'  whole  crool  an'  devastatin'  war. 
'Cap,'  he  says,  'is  they  anny  hay  in  th"  camp?' he 
says.  'Slathers  iv  it,"  says  th'  Cap;  'onless,'  he 
says,  '  th'  sojers  et  it,'  he  says.  '  Th'  las'  load  iv 
beef  that  come  down  fr'm  th*  undhertakers,'  he  says, 
'  was  not  good,'  he  says.  '  Ayether,'  be  says,  '  'twas 
improperly  waked,'  he  says,  'or,' he  says,  '  th'  pall- 
bearers was  careless,'  be  says.  '  Annyhow,'  he  says, 
'  th'  sojers  won't  eat  it,  an'  whin  I  left  they  was  lookin' 
greedily  at  th'  hay,'  he  says.  'Cap,'  says  Gin'ral 
Shafter,  '  if  anny  man  ates  a  wisp,  shoot  him  on  the 
spot,'  he  says.  '  Those  hungry  sojers  may  desthroy  me 
hopes  iv  vichtry,'  he  says.  'What  d'ye  mane?'  says 
Cap  Brice.  '  I  mane  this,'  says  Gin'ral  Shafter. 
'  I  mane  to  take  yon  fortress,'  he  says.  '  I'll  send  ye 
in,  Cap,'  he  says,  'in  a  ship  protected  by  hay,'  he 
says.  '  Her  turrets  '11  be  alfalfa,  she'll  have  three 
inches  iv  solid  timothy  to  th'  wather  line,  an'  wan 
inch  iv  th'  best  clover  below  th"  wather  line,'  he  says. 
'  Did  ye  iver  see  an  eight-inch  shell  pinithrate  a  bale 
iv  hay?"  he  says.  'I  niver  did,'  says  Cap  Brice. 
'  Maybe  that  was  because  I  niver  see  it  thried,'  he 
says.  '  Be  that  as  it  may,"  says  Gin'ral  Shafter,  '  ye 
niver  see  it  done.  No  more  did  I,'  he  says.  '  Onless,' 
he  says,  'they  shoot  pitchforks,'  he  says,  'they'll 
niver  hux-rt  ye,'  he  says.  '  Ye'Il  be  onvincible,'  he 
says.  'Ye'll  pro-ceed  into  th'  harbor,'  he  says, 
'  behind  the  sturdy  armor  iv'  projuce,"  he  says.  '  Let 
ye'er  watchword  be  "  Stay  on  th'  far-rm  "  an'  go  on 
to  victhry,'  he  says.  'Gin'ral,'  says  Cap  Brice, 
'  how  can  I  thank  ye  f  r  th'  honor  ? '  he  says.  '  'Tis 
no  wondher  th'  men  call  ye  their  fodder,*  he  says. 
'Twasa  joke  Cap  Brice  med  at  th"  time.  '  I'll  do  th' 
best  I  can,'  he  says,  '  an'  if  I  die  in  th'  attempt,'  he 
says,  '  bury  me  where  th'  bran-mash  '11  wave  over  me 
grave,'  he  says. 

"  An'  Gin'ral  Shafter  he  got  together  his  fleet,  an' 
put  th'  armor  on  it.  'Twas  a  formid-able  sight. 
There  was  th'  cruiser  Box  Stall,  full  armored  with 
sixty-eight  bales  iv  the  finest  grade  iv  chopped  feed  ; 
th'  R-red  Barn,  a  modbern  hay  battle-ship  protected 
be  a  whole  mow  iv  timothy,  an'  th'  gallant  little 
Haycock,  a  torpedo-boat  shootin'  deadly  missiles  iv 
explosive  oats.  Th'  expedition  was  delayed  by  wan 
iv  th'  mules  sthrollin'  down  to  th'  shore  an'  atin'  up 
th'  afther  batthry  an'  part  iv  th'  ram  iv  th"  R-red 
Barn,  an'  befure  repairs  was  made  Admiral  Cervera 
heerd  iv  what  was  goin'  on.  '  Glory  be  to  th'  saints,' 
he  says,  '  what  an  infaynious  thribe  these  Yankees  is," 
says  he.  '  On'y  a  few  weeks  ago  they  thried  to  des- 
throy me  be  dumpin'  a  load  iv  coal  on  me,'  he  says, 
'an' now,"  he  says,  'they're  goin' to  smother  me  in 
feed,'  he  says.     '  They'll  be  rollin'  barl's  iv  flour  on 
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{ Remodeling  a  Gown  j 

fcjl  becomes  a  pleasing  occupation,  provided  it  was  stitched  fjjjt 

Wfi  on  a  Singer  Automatic.     The  elastic  seam  made  Vjj 

Nfc  by  this  machine  is  perfectly  safe  when  locked,  but  can  *!jjf 

y?  betaken  apart  in  an  instant  when  unlocked.     Thus  its  *V 

JJJ5  use  is  especially  desirable  for  the  clever  woman  who  JMj 

|ffj»  wishes  to  make  over  a  garment  so  that  it  may  conform  ^i_ 

A  to  the  changing  styles.     Whether  in  the  hands  of  the  3]J 

7\K  amateur  or  the  expert,  this  simple  bit  of  mechanism  is  SJf? 

f-%  the  most  convenient  and  effective  of  any.  sSj 

Having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  other  "auto- 

(5jJ>  matic  "  sewing  machines,  the  Silent  Singer  has  (^ 

jjlg  many  points  of  preference  that  can  easily  be  £j|£ 

y  demonstrated  by  comparison.      Of  faultless  con-  ^* 

V  struction  and  finish,  it  is  absolutely  the  lightest-  V 

5)]jS  running,  the  simplest  and  most  compact.  It  is  more  easily  i' 5 

jg£  threaded,  and  its  parts  are  better  protected  from  dust.  ifi 

Tjfjj,  The  broad  treadle  better  promotes  the  health  and  4S 

pi?  comfort  of  the  operator.becauseitis  lower  and  the  posi-  ?l5 

*>?4  tion  of  the  feet  can  be  changed  at  will.   These  points  are  |!% 

yg  worthy  careful  consideration  by  those  of  delicate  health  .         A 

•jlj*  or  unaccustomed  to  continuous  use  of  a  sewing  machine.  •jf 

|  SSbt  the  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  \ 

A  ...  Offices  in  every  city  in  the  world  ...  A 


me  fr'm  th'  hites  nex','  he  says.  '  I'd  betther  get 
out,"  be  says.  '  'Tis  far  nobler,'  he  says,  '  to  punish 
on  th'  ragin'  main,'  he  says,  '  thin  to  die  with  ye'er 
lungs  full  iv  hayseed  an*  ye'er  eyes  full  iv  dust,'  he 
says.  '  I  was  bor-rn  in  a  large  city,'  he  says,  '  an'  I 
don't  know  th'  rules  iv  th"  barn,'  he  says.  An'  he 
wint  out  an'  took  bis  lickin'. 

"  'Twas  too  bad  Shafter  didn't  get  a  chanst  at  him, 
but  he's  give  th'  tip  to  th'  la-ads  that  makes  th' 
boats.  No  more  ixpinsive  steel  an'  ir'n,  but  good  ol' 
grass  fr'm  th'  twinty-acre  meadow.  Th'  ship-yards 
'11  be  moved  fr'm  th'  say  an'  laid  down  in  the  neigh- 
borhood iv  Polo.  Illinye,  an'  all  th'  Mississippi 
Valley  '11  ring  with  th'  sound  iv  th'  scythe  an"  th' 
pitchfork  buildin'  the  definse  iv  our  counthry's  honor. 
Thank  th'  Lord,  we've  winrows  an'  winrows  iv 
Shafter's  armor  plate  between  here  an'  Dubuque." 

Mr.  Hennessy  said  good-night.  "As  me  cousin 
used  to  say,"  he  remarked,  "  we're  through  with  wan 
hell  iv  a  bad  year  an'  here  goes  fr  another  like  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "may  th'  Lord  niver 
sind  us  a  foolisher  wan  than  this."— Peter  Dunne  in 
Chicago  Journal.     Copyright,  iSgS. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yoo 
want  to  be  "  op  to  date," 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 
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OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN   HOUR   OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.    1898. 
Doric... (Via  Honolulu)... .Tuesday,  Jan.   17,  *99 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Feb.  1 1 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Mar.   9 

Doric.  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Ronnd-Trip  Tickets  at  rednced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F- 1 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m„  Jan.  i>  o. 
ii,    16,   sz,   26,    31,  Feb.  5,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  M„  Jan.  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  36,  31,  Feb. 
5,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For   Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),   a    P. 
_  m.,   Jan.  4,  9,   14,   ig,  24,  29,   Feb.  3, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
Jan.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  Feb.  1,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 

Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  it 

a.  m.,  Jan.   2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  Feb.  3,  and  every 

fonrth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  g._ 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


[ANIC 


S.S.  Mariposa  sails  via 
Honolulu    and    Auck- 
land for  Sydney,  Wed- 
nesday,    January    'in, 
1899,  at  10  p.  iu. 
8.    8.    Australia,     for 
ffimRni?U->  Honolulu    only,    Wed- 
tOlllfJQKfep  ne8daVi  Feb.  8,  3  p.  m. 

J.  D.  Spreckels  A  Bros.  Co.,  AgU.,  114  Montgom* 
cry  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco- 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis January  18  I  St.  Paul February  1 

Paris January  25  |  St  Louis February  8 

BED   STAB    LINK. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday,  12  noon, 

Noordland January  18  I  Southwark. February  1 

Friesland January  25  |  Westernland. ..  .February  8 

EMPIBE    LINK. 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  Genenl 
Aeent  Pacific  Coast,  10  Montgomery  Street. 


WINTER    CRUISE. 

To  tlie  Scenes  of  the  Battle.ueM  <•   oT  the 

Spanish-American  War. 

The  American  Line  twin-screw  U.  S.  mail  S.  S.  New 
Vorlc  (U.  S.  auxiliary  cruiser  Harvard)  will  sail  from 
New  York  March  4,  1809.  visiting  Havana.  Santiago, 
Siboney,  Daigutri,  Guantanamo,  San  Juan,  Ponce, 
Windward  Islands,  and  Jamaica.  Duration  of  trip, 
thirty-one  days.  Passage,  J»oo  and  upward.  For  full 
information  regarding  rates,  itinei 
etc.,  apply  to  International  Nai  Ir 
30  M 
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The  Dibblee-Davidson  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Delia  Holladay  Davidson 
and  Mr.  Harrison  Dibblee  took  place  in  San  Rafael 
on  Wednesday,  January  nth,  at  noon  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  father.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
D.  B.  Davidson,  cashier  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  this 
city.  She  is  a  handsome  and  accomplished  young 
lady  and  a  favorite  in  society  circles  here.  The 
groom  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Albert  Dibblee, 
of  Ross  Valley,  Marin  County,  and  has  charge  of 
the  estate. 

Bishop  William  H.  Moreland,  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  presence  of 
about  fifty  relatives  and  intimate  friends.  The 
house  was  very  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers 
and  foliage.  After  the  wedding  a  breakfast  was 
served,  during  which  Rosner  played  concert  selec- 
tions. Late  in  the  afternoon  the  happy  couple 
departed  to  make  a  tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Evans,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield, 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Jennings,  Mrs. 
S.  G.  Buckbee,  Miss  Murison,  Miss  Mary  Kip, 
Miss  Lillian  Foilis,  Miss  Isabelle  O'Connor,  Miss 
Ella  Wilcox  Morgan,  Miss  Th^rese  Morgan,  Miss 
Josephine  Loughborough,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss 
Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Foster,  Miss  Caro  Crockett,  Miss 
Clara  Hamilton,  Miss  Juliette  Williams,  Miss  Juliet 
Tompkins,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins,  Miss  Dibblee, 
Miss- Stoker,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Mr.  Emerson 
Warfield,  Mr.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Van  Winkle,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick W.  McNear,  Mr.  George  Martin,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Dibblee,  Mr.  E.  G.  Schmieden",  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Poett,  and  Mr.  Karl  Howard. 

The  Vogelsang-Johnson  Wedding. 
There  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  nth. 
The  bride  was  Miss  Fannie  Johnson,  a  niece  of  the 
late  J.  C.  Johnson,  and  the  groom  was  Mr.  Alex- 
ander T.  Vogelsang,  an  attorney- at- law  of  this  city, 
and  president  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Charles  A.  Vogelsang  acted  as  best  man, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Johnson  gave  his  sister  into  the 
keeping  of  the  groom.  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute  performed 
the  ceremony  at  four  o'clock.  Afterward  the  bride 
and  groom  left  to  visit  Coronado  Beach  and  other 
southern  resorts.  _ 

The  Spreckels  Ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  gave  a  ball  at 
Native  Sons*  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  January 
otb,  to  introduce  to  society  their  two  d£butante 
daughters,  the  Misses  Grace  and  Lillian  Spreckels. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  affairs  that  has 
taken  place  here  for  several  years,  and  was  attended 
by  almost  six  hundred  guests. 

The  spacious  hall  was  a  symphony  in  pink  and 
green.  A  dome-shaped  contrivance  of  draperies  of 
these  colors  almost  concealed  the  ceiling,  while  the 
walls  and  gallery  railing  were  almost  enshrouded 
with  bunting.  Lighted  Japanese  lanterns  and  um- 
brellas of  ferns  hung  from  above  over  the  heads  of 
the  dancers,  forming  a  pretty  finish  to  the  aerial 
decoration.  Upon  the  stage,  where  Rosner's  Hun- 
garian  Orchestra  gave  forth  its  melody,  there  was  a 
perfect  forest  of  tropical  and  flowering  plants  of 
brilliant  hues,  many  of  which  were  hung  with  vari- 
colored incandescent  electric  lights,  producing  a 
charming  effect.  Around  the  walls  were  dainty 
draperies  of  pink  bunting,  with  at  intervals  panels  of 
white  framed  with  ferns  and  ornamented  with  silver 
stars.  The  ball  certainly  never  appeared  so  attract- 
ive. 

The  guests  were  fashionably  late  in  arriving,  and 
they  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
D.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels,  and 
the  two  dibutantes.  The  dresses  worn  by  the  ladies 
in  the  receiving  party  are  described  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  wore  a  rich  robe  of  heavy 
white  faille  Francaise,  with  a  long  court  train  which 
was  edged  beneath  with  frills  of  black  lace.  The 
robe  was  dotted  with  black  chenille,  and  arranged  in 
geometric  figures  were  wide  stripes  of  cerise  velvet. 
Thejupon,  of  white  silk,  was  veiled  with  a  flounce  of 
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mousseline  de  soie,  edged  with  small,  feathery  rib- 
bons, over  which  was  a  mesh  of  black  chenille.  The 
dicolhti  corsage  was  adorned  with  a  large  pink  rose. 

Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  appeared  in  a  handsome 
gown  of  black  silk  graced  with  rare  point  lace  and 
wore  ornaments  of  diamonds. 

Miss  Grace  Spreckels  wore  a  pretty  gown  of  white 
tulle  adorned  with  spangles  of  silver,  over  a  skirt  of 
white  silk.  The  corsage  was  a  la  Vierge,  and  was 
also  graced  with  spangles. 

Miss  Lillian  Spreckels  was  attired  in  a  gown  of 
white  silk  moleine,  over  white  silk,  which  was  replete 
with  ruffles  and  little  ribbons  tied  in  true-lover's 
knots.     The  corsage  was  round. 

Dancing  commenced  about  eleven  o'clock  and  an 
hour  later  an  elahorate  supper  was  served  in  the 
banquet-hall  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  Then 
came  more  dancing  until  early  morning.  Occa- 
sionally the  lights  would  be  dimmed  and  calcium 
effects  introduced.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  acted 
as  floor  director  in  bis  usual  able  manner.  Every 
feature  of  the  affair  was  carried  out  to  a  successful 
finish,  and  the  ball  may  be  recorded  as  one  of  un- 
qualified enjoyment. 

» 

The  Cinderella  Dance. 

A  most  successful  affiir  was  the  Cinderella  dance 
which  was  given  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  nth.  The  presence  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  fashion- 
able set  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress  this  club 
has  made.  The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
wreaths  of  evergreens  and  bright- colored  draperies, 
and  all  of  the  gowns  worn  were  exceedingly  stylish. 
The  ball-room  presented  an  attractive  picture  when 
all  were  dancing  on  the  canvased  floor.  Supper 
was  served  by  Wheeler,  and  dancing  was  kept  up 
until  one  o'clock.     The  patronesses  are  : 

Mrs.  Charles  Page.  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Coleman,  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne\  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Brigham,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore,  Mrs.  Walter 
Scott  Hobart,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie.  Mrs.  Edward  L, 
Eyre,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding. 

Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de 
Guigne\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  L  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Ashe. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  S.  Tubbs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Davis  Boyd, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Brigham,  Mrs.  Henry  Watts,  the  Misses  Brigham, 
Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  Fanny  Friedlander,  Miss 
Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Meta  Col- 
lier, Miss  Olive  Holbrook,  Miss  Th£rese  Morgan, 
Miss  Lillian  Foilis,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Helen 
Smith,  Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Garber,  Miss 
Fox,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Caro  Crockett, 
Miss  Linda  Cadwalader,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  Miss 
Genevieve  Carolan,  Misses  Borel,  Miss  Collier,  Miss 
Knowles,  Miss  Belle  Mhoon,  Miss  Miriam  Moore, 
Miss  Florence  Selby,  Miss  Frances  Moore,  Miss 
Voorhies,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Sally  May- 
nard.  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  Miss  Fanny  Lough- 
borough, Miss  Josephine  Loughborough,  Miss 
Schneely,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Miss  Kate  Thorn- 
ton Salisbury,  Miss  Fanny  Baldwin,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  Mr.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  S.  H.  Board- 
man,  Mr.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mr.  Philip  King 
Brown,  Mr.  M.  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Carolan, 
Mr.  George  Cadwalader,  Mr.  Millard  N.  Drown, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Foilis,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Holladay,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  Percy 
King,  Mr.  R.  G.  Hooker,  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 
Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Page,  Mr.  R.  D.  Robbins,  Lieutenant  T. 
Gaines  Roberts,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr. 
George  H.  Wheaton,  Mr.  T.  C.  Van  Ness,  Jr.,  Baron 
J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Baron  Alexander  von  Schroder, 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  and  Mr.  Lansing  O. 
Kellogg.  ^ 

The  Gerstle  Dirmer-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Gerstle  gave  a  dinner- 
party at  their  residence,  2330  Washington  Street,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  9th,  and  afterward  the 
entire  party  attended  the  Spreckels  ball.  Their 
guests  comprised : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Avery  McCarthy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L. 
Gerstle,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  Grace  Hecht, 
Mr.  Edgar  A.  Peixotto,  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Mr. 
Costigan,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway. 

The  Cluff  Wedding  Reception. 
Major  and  Mrs,  William  Cluff  celebrated  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  nth,  by  giving  a  reception  at 
their  residence,  1916  Vallejo  Street.  About  one 
hundred  of  their  friends  were  present,  and  all  passed 
the  evening  delightfully.  The  host  and  hostess 
were  assisted  in  receiving  by  their  two  daughters, 
the  Misses  Maud  and  Mabel  Cluff.  There  was 
dancing  until  early  morning,  with  an  intermission  at 
midnight,  when  an  elaborate  supper  was  served. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Clementine  Kip 
and  Dr.  Guy  Lewis  Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take  place 
at  Grace  Episcopal  Church  at  noon  on  Thursday, 


January  19th.  Miss  Mary  Kip  will  act  as  maid  of 
honor.  Afterward  there  will  be  a  breakfast  for  rela- 
tives and  very  intimate  friends  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ingraham 
Kip. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  will  receive  on  Wednesdays 
in  January  at  her  home,  "  Highlands,"  in  Piedmont, 
and  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long 
and  Mrs.  Mark  Lawrence  Requa. 

Mrs.  James  Moffitt  and  the  Misses  Lucy  and 
Alice  Moffitt  gave  a  matinee  tea  at  their  home,  in 
Oakland,  on  Wednesday,  January  nth,  and  enter- 
tained many  of  their  friends. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kittredge,  Miss  Kittredge,  and 
Miss  Harriet  Kittredge  will  give  a  matinee  tea,  from 
five  to  seven  o'clock,  on  Saturday,  January  14th,  at 
their  residence  in  Oakland. 

Owing  to  the  two  large  receptions  given  during  the 
past  week  the  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly 
Club,  which  was  to  have  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  January  13th,  was  postponed  until  January  27th. 
The  chaperons  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  their 
charges  a  rest. 

The  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association 
have  decided  to  give  a  Mardi-Gras  bal  masqui  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  February  14th. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  January  20th,  has  been 
postponed  to  February  9th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Howard  gave  an  enjoyable 
dinner-party  at  The  Colonial  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  12th,  and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wadsworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  King,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Howard,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Irwin,  Miss  Emma 
Irwin,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Ware.  The  din- 
ner was  served  in  the  Red  Room,  and  the  table  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  carnations,  eucalyptus 
berries,  red  satin  ribbons,  and  shaded  candelabra. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  gave  an  elab- 
orate reception  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
nth,  at  their  residence,  1820  Clay  Street,  in  honor  of 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Minnie 
Louise  Schwabacher,  to  Mr.  Albert  L.  Ebrman. 
Dancing  was  participated  in  throughout  the  evening 
and  an  elaborate  supper  was  enjoyed. 

Miss  Hellman  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the  home  of 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  on 
Franklin  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  roth, 
and  hospitably  entertained  about  forty  of  her  friends. 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Lister ol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Post 


ACollectors'Sale  at  Vickery's 

236  Post  Street 

Some  rare  pottery  and  porcelain, 
old  cut-glass  and  silver:  being  the 
dispersal  of  a  private  collection. 
Beginning  Saturday,  Jan.  14,  '99. 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Pears' 

What  is  wanted  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to  wash  it 
clean  and  not  hurt  it. 
Pure  soap  does  that.  This 
is  why  we  want  pure  soap; 
and  when  we  say  pure, 
we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free 
alkali.  There  are  a  thou 
sand  virtues  of  soap;  this 
one  is  enough.  You  can 
trust  a  soap  that  has  no 
biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GKEAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

\X7HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  72,775  cases,  or 
42,293  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings,  etc. 


A   Handsome    Gift 

THAT    S2B    SOXITAIKE    DIAMOND 
RING,     WORTH    86O. 

UNCLE  HARRIS, 

15  Grant  Avenue. 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 


E.   Ml.   ROSNER   and    B.  JAULUS. 


For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay  &   Co.,   or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NBWLT    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    TEDS 
LATEST  MODKKN  IMFBOVEHENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MES.  M.  W.  DESTEB. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Ger.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Flrst-clase  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMBS,  Proprietor. 
Late  of  Paso  Roblei  Hotel. 


January  16,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  lo 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Miss  Mary  Belle  Gwin  leaves  this  evening  (Satur- 
day) for  a  visit  to  relatives  in  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Martin  relumed  on  Friday  last 
from  her  trip  to  Palm  Springs,  where  she  went  to 
visit  her  son,  Mr.  Andrew  Martin. 

Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnin  was  expected  to  return 
from  New  Orleans  on  Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudyard  Kipling,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  will  sail  from  England 
for  New  York  on  January  25th,  on  a  two  months' 
trip  to  America.  They  will  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  Washington,  and  later  will  visit  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Spreckels  came  up  from 
Santa  Cruz  early  in  the  week,  to  attend  the  ball  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Jackson,  who  have  been 
in  Sacramento  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  have 
returned  to  this  city  to  reside  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Craig  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  Saturday  last,  after  a  six-weeks' 
absence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vincent  Wright,  n£e  Davis, 
of  San  Jos£,  contemplate  making  their  home  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin  left  on  Thursday  for  Coro- 
nado  Beach,  to  be  gone  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard  has  returned  from  an 
Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  G.  Bond  and  Mr.  Marshall  Bond, 
who  recently  arrived  in  New  York  from  London,  will 
visit  in  the  East  before  returning  to  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Butters  are  in  Paris. 

Dr.  L.  Neumann  arrived  in  Berlin,  Germany,  last 
Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Z.  P.  Clarke  and  the  Misses  Clarke  have  re- 
moved from  Pacific  Avenue  to  2845  Fillmore  Street. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  N. 
G.  Arques,  of  San  Jose\  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  family  were 
visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  George  G.  Can-  and  her  son,  Master  Leland 
Llewellyn  Carr,  left  for  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday, 
where  they  will  remain  until  May.  Miss  Marie 
Voorhies  accompanied  them  for  a  month's  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Sperry,  of  Stockton, 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  Miss  Male  Tucker,  of 
Oakland,  left  for  the  Orient  last  week  on  a  tour 
around  the  world.  They  will  visit  Japan,  Hocg 
Kong,  the  Nile,  Italy,  and  many  European  cities  be- 
fore they  return. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston,  and  ex- 
Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  departed  for  the  East 
last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore  and  daughters,  of 
Oakland,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
for  the  winter. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Payne,  of  Henwick  Hall, 
near  Wellingborough,  England,  were  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Miss  Alice  Hager  was  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during 
the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Morrow  were  over  from  San  Rafael  during  the 
week,  and  stayed  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Gray,  of  Oakland, 
have  engaged  permanent  apartments  at  The  Colonial 
for  February,  and  will  occupy  them  on  February 
20th. 

A  party  comprising  Mr.  C.  W.  Porter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  F.  Wilshire,  and  Dr.  Frank  K.  Ainsworth, 
came  up  from  Los  Angeles  early  in  the  week  and 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  are  en  route  to 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  party,  of  Chicago, 
who  are  en  route  to  California  in  a  special  car,  are 
expected  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Delaplain  and  Miss  Delaplain,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  are  at  The  Colonial  for  a  short 
stay. 

Professor  R.  E.  Allardice  and  Professor  Douglas 
H.  Campbell,  of  Stanford  University,  were  at  the 
California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Scott  was  in  New  York  early  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Day,  of  Honolulu,  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dennison  came  up  from  San  Mateo  a 
few  days  ago  and  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Judge  E.  S.  Torrence,  of  San  Diego,  registered  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fuller,  of  St.  Paul,  is  staying  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Walsh  came  over  from  San 
Rafael  early  in  the  week  and  were  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Hurd,  of  New  York,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  Mrae.  ZifTerer,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hicks  were  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the 
week. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  EI  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Charman,  of 
Oregon  City,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Fullaru,  of  Port- 
land, Mr.  A.  C.  Wadharas,  and  Captain  M.  F. 
Brown,  of  Seattle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright,  of 
Nevada,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Briggs,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Bailey, 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  M.  C.  Kelly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert L.  Stephenson,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Dolan,  Miss  A.  M. 
Taylor,  and  Miss  B.  A.  Peet. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tam- 
alpais were  Mrs.  William  Stewart,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Mason,  of  Los  Angeles,  Miss 
May  C.  SneU,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Bostwick,  of  Mill  Valley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Whit- 
comb,  of  Fowlerville,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Shearman 
and  Miss  Edith  Shearman,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  E,  Baker,  of  San  Rafael,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  D.  Nielson,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Freshman,  Mr.  J.  S.  Bullock,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bliss,  Mr. 


Daniel  E.  Hayes,  Mr.  Alfred  Morgenstem.  and  Mr. 
C.  R.  Eager. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  M.  C.  Healion,  of  Sin  Diego.  Mr.  L.  D. 
Taudy,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Spencer  Ashlin,  Miss 
Isabel  Ashlin,  Mr.  H.  Praed,  and  Mr.  James  Pater- 
son,  of  London,  England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Lindsay  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Jackson,  of  New  Zealand, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Donnelly,  of  Watsonville,  Mrs. 
F.  G.  Baker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Kirk  and  Miss  Kirk, 
of  San  Jose,  Mr.  B.  Carmichael.  of  Portland,  Or.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  F.  H.  Doolittle,  of 
Bulawayo,  Africa,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bums,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mathiews,  of  Ukiah,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Drescher,  of  Sacramento. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Catlin,  of  San  Bernardino, 
Mr.   E.  S.  Moulton,  of  Riverside,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

F.  Farraher,  of  Yreka,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  Winans, 
of  Honolulu,  Mr.  R.  S.  Oakley,  of  Spokane,  Mr. 
L.  A.  Crane,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Miss  Kinzie,  of  Alca- 
traz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Marx,  of  Elk  Park,  Mrs. 

G.  M.  Bowman,  Miss  Laura  M.  King,  Mr.  F.  G. 
King,  and  Mr.  M.  B.  Bo-vman,  of  San  Jos6.  Mr.  E. 
L.  Deputy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Stimson.  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Stimson.  of  Seattle,  and  Mr.  O.  P. 
Posey,  Mr.  William  Bayly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Stimson,  Mrs.  J.  Winston,  Mr.  John  W.  Mitchell, 
Miss  S.  M.  Bradbury,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Bradbury,  of 
Los  Angeles. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  left 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  Thursday  for  San  Francisco, 
via  New  Orleans,  to  relieve  Major-General  H.  C. 
Merriam  of  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Department  of  the  Columbia.  On 
being  relieved,  General  Merriam  will  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Colorado,  relieving 
Brigadier- General  Sumner,  U.  S.  A.,  who  will  then 
be  transferred  to  Omaha  to  command  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri.  General  Shafter  will  have 
only  temporary  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  assign  another  officer  to  that  duty  in  a  short 
time-  His  assignment  to  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia will  hold,  however,  until  his  retirement  for 
age  on  October  16th  of  this  year. 

Colonel  J.  V.  D.  Middleton,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Mrs.  Storm  leave  to-day  (Saturday)  for  a 
visit  of  a  few  months  in  the  East.  On  their  return 
they  will  live  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  John  B.  Bennet,  U.  S.  A.,  aid-de-camp 
to  General  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  early 
in  the  week  from  Vancouver  Barracks,  where  he  had 
been  sent  to  make  final  adjustment  of  all  military 
matters.  He  is  staying  at  The  Colonial,  and  will 
soon  go  to  Denver  with  General  Merriam. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Masser,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is 
spending  a  few  diys  in  the  city  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
prior  to  returning  to  his  home  in  the  East.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  Lieutenant  Masser  volunteered 
his  services,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  branch 
hydrographic  office  at  Portland,  Or.  He  was  relieved 
from  this  duty  a  few  days  ago,  and  ordered  home. 

Lieutenant  George  R.  Clark,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was 
formerly  stationed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Irons  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Richardson,  the 
wives  of  Captain  Irons  and  Lieutenant  Richardson, 
Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  accompany  their 
husbands,  who  have  been  ordered  to  Manila,  as  far 
as  San  Francisco,  after  which  they  will  go  to  Los 
Angeles  for  a  visit  to  their  mother. 

Major  Charles  L.  Tilden,  U.  S.  V.,  has  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  First  California  Infantry,  and 
has  received  notification  of  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation. 

Captain  H.  S.  Foster,  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  has  been  on  sick  leave  for  several  months 
at  Callais,  Vt.,  where  his  family  now  is,  has  rejoined 
his  regiment  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  prior  to  departure 
for  the  Philippines. 

Major-General  R.  H.  Cunliffe,  retired,  of  the 
British  army,  arrived  in  this  city  last  week,  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  en  route  to  Honolulu. 

Lieutenant  B.  H.  Merchant,  Eighth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Merchant,  and  will  leave  in  a 
few  days  for  the  East.  He  has  been  in  Southern 
California  several  weeks  on  sick  leave.  On  February 
1st  he  will  report  for  duty  in  Havana. 

Ensign  C.  P.  Walch,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  has  been 
detached  from  the  branch  hydrographic  office  in  this 
city. 

Lieutenant  G.  H.  Estes,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Estes, 
have  been  visiting  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  week. 

Captain  John  E,  Boyer,  First  Washington  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  V.,  who  has  been  on  sick  leave,  will 
join  his  regiment  in  Manila  soon. 

The  United  States  ship  Nero,  Commander  Charles 
Belknap,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in  port  last  week  from 
Manila  with  forty  marines  from  Admiral  Dewey's 
fleet,  whose  terms  had  expired. 

The  transport  Senator  arrived  from  Manila  on 
Thursday,  bringing  home  the  Astor  Battery.  Among 
the  returning  officers  were  Major  R.  B.  C.  Bement, 
U.  S.  V.,  of  General  Merritt's  staff,  who  is  under 
orders  to  report  at  St.  Paul ;  Captain  Frank  Warren, 
of  the  First  California  Regiment,  U.  S.  V.,  who  is 
en  route  to  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  and  Colonel  C.  P. 
Whipple,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  revenue  cutter  McCulloch,  which  assisted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay, 
am  ed  in  port  from  the  Philippine  Islands  on  Tues- 
day. Among  the  officers  are  Captain  C.  L.  Hooper, 
commander ;  Lieutenant  D.  P.  Foley,  executive 
ofricei  ;  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Joynes,  navigator ; 
Lieutenants  Randolph  Ridgley,  W.  E.  Atlee,  and 
John  Mell ;  Chief- Engineer  Chalker  :  Assistant  En- 
gineers W.  C.  Meyers  and  W.  E,  McCoun  ;  Second 
Assistant- Engineer  Schoenburn  ;  and  Surgeon  Joseph 
E.  Green. 


The  Symphony  Concert. 
The  fifth  symphony  concert  took  place  at  the 
Orpheum  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  12th,  and 
it  was  as  successful  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
fashionable  and  music-loviog  element  was  present  in 
goodly  numbers,  and  enjoyed  the  presentation  of  the 
following  excellent  programme  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fritz  Scheel  : 

"  Eine  Faust  Overture,"  Wagner  ;  symphony  No. 
1,  in  C,  op.  21,  Beethoven,  (i)  adagio  molto, 
allegro  con  brio,  (2)  andante  cantabile  con  moto, 
(3 J  minuetto  e  trio,  (4)  adagio,  allegro  molto  e 
vivace  ;  symphony  No.  8,  in  B-minor  {unfinished), 
Schubert,  (ij  allegro  moderato.  (2)  andante  con 
moto ;  scherzo,  from  the  suite  "  Roma,"  Bizet  ; 
Hungarian  dances,  Nos.  5  and  6,  Brahms. 

Master  G£rome  Helmont,  a  musical  prodigy  with 
the  violin,  is  making  a  Western  tour  and  will  give 
three  concerts  here  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall. 
The  dates  set  are  Tuesday  evening,  January  17th, 
and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees,  January 
18th  and  21st.  Seats  are  for  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  music  store.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Ida  Simmons,  pianist,  and  Miss  Grace  Preston,  con- 
tralto. His  repertoire  covers  a  wide  range  and  he 
will  be  heard  in  his  best  selections.  Ovide  Musin 
says  that  the  young  virtuoso  is  the  greatest  boy 
violinist  ever  known. 


A  most  enjoyable  recital  was  given  Wednesday 
evening,  January  nth,  by  Mr.  Reginald  Travers  and 
Miss  Helen  Higby  at  their  studio  of  dramatic  art, 
1416  Hyde  Street. 


Tennis  and  Golf  Notes. 

The  heavy  rain  during  the  past  week  made  the 
courts  of  the  California  Club  so  wet  that  no  tennis 
could  be  played.  There  will  be  a  round-robin 
doubles  tournament  for  gentlemen  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  January  14th,  and  it  may  be  continued 
the  following  day.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the 
club.  The  scores  made  in  doubles  on  Sunday, 
January  8tb,  were  as  follows  :  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Salisbury  defeated  Mr.  A.  Buchly 
and  Mr.  W.  Landry,  6 — 4,  6—8,  6 — 4  ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Chesebrough  and  Mr.  George  Whitney  defeated  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Whitney  and  Mr.  George  Bradshaw, 
6—2,  s — 7,  6 — 1  ;  Professor  Daily  and  Mr.  Harvey 
A.  Walter  defeated  Mr.  A.  Chesebrough  and  Mr. 
George  Bradshaw,  6—3,  6—4.  In  singles  the  scores 
were :  Mr.  A.  Chesebrough  defeated  Mr.  H.  A. 
Walter,  6—4,  6—3,  7—5 ;  Mr.  Sydney  Salisbury 
defeated  Mr.  William  Landry,  7 — 5.  4—6,  7—5  ; 
Mr.  Werner  Stauf  defeated  Mr.  H.  A.  Walter, 
6 — 1,  6 — 2  ;  Mr.  George  Bradshaw  defeated  Mr.  H. 
A.  Walter,  6—1 ;  Professor  Daily  defeated  Mr. 
Walter  S.  McGavin,  7—5,  6—4. 

The  members  of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club  held  a 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  January  nth,  and  decided 
to  give  a  handsome  silver  cup  for  the  next  tourna- 
ment, which  will  probably  take  place  in  a  fortnight. 
They  are  now  busy  making  out  a  schedule  of  games 
to  be  played  during  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
links  are  being  put  in  excellent  condition. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  has  interfered 
with  playing  at  the  Presidio  links  recently.  The 
ladies'  handicap  play  for  the  Winslow  medal  which 
was  scheduled  for  Saturday  morning,  January  i-,tb, 
has  been  postponed.  Next  Saturday  afternoon  there 
will  be  a  men's  handicap  foursomes  at  eighteen  holes. 


Reception  Invitations. 

For  the  engraving  of  invitations  for  weddings  and 
receptions  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.  have  unexcelled 
facilities.  The  best  engravers  are  employed  and 
styles  which  are  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


News- of  James  Grubb  Mason,  who  left  Denhead, 
Kenneway,  46  years  ago.  Last  heard  of  in  a  Cali- 
fornia  hospital.  Any  information  of  him  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  James  Gregg, 

School  Lane,  Lochgelly, 
Fifeshire,  Scotland. 


Cenfemeri  Gloves 


w.m.Smith  agr„200Posr  sr..s.F. 


SEE  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN 

UPHOLSTERY  z:^l 
DRAPERY  GOODS 


CHAS.  M.  PLUM  &  CO. 

UPHOLSTERY  COMPMY, 

Ninth  and  Market  Sts. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


TSJOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  TO  ALL  CRED1T- 
i^  ors  and  persons  having  claims  against  the  estate  of 
FRANK  M.  MEEKER,  deceased,  to  present  them  with 
the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice,  to  John  H.  Bulla-:!:,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  said  estate,  at  the  offices  of  Cooper  & 
Knight,  Rooms  33,  34,  and  ^5  Mills  Building,  in  the  City 
and  County  ol  San  Francisco,  the  same  being  the  place 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  said  estate  In  said 
City  and  County.  JOHN  H.  BULLOCK, 

January  13,  1890.  Administrator. 

Cooper  it  Knight, 

Attorneys  for  Administrator. 

MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rtfae  sale  or  the  mum- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUHBEB8  : 
H  YDEACLI C  —  ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AHD  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  13a  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  283^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce* 
to  IS  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

nPfiUT7    OPIinni    FOK  young  ladies. 

UUUniL  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  OgonU  School,  P.  O.,  Pa, 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XL.III. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  1*  now  ready. 
Complete  lets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XL-Ill.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  li  S5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Builneai 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  346 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Light  Refreshments 

as  well  as  full  menu  served 
up  to  12  o'clock.  Full  course 
French  Dinner,  with  wine,  $i. 
French  Lunch,  with  wine,  75c. 
Game,  steaks,  chops,  etc. 
Champagne,  qts.,  $3.90  ;  pts. 
$2.  Other  wines  in  propor- 
tion. Imported  beers,  qts., 
50c.  ;  pts.,  25c.  Orchestra 
Saturday  and   Sunday   ev'gs. 

Spreckels  Rotisserie 

15th  Floor,  Call  Gilding 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  16,  1899. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOCTHKRN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TKAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestibule d.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along  a  Royal  Way 

Coast  Limited 

— BETWEEN — 

Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EL  PASO  and  FORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  1 1.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar    to    Sunset    Limited . 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  Dec.  IS,  1898. 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..  *8.45A 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento....  5.45  v 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland, 5 .  45  p 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . .        8 .  45  p 
San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stock-ton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  p 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown. , .  4.15  r 
Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and   Fresno 12.13  P 

Fresno,      Bakersfield,     Santa     Ear- 
•  bara,  Los    Angeles,    Deming,    £1 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  p 
Niles,   Livermore,    Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 4.15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa g  .15  a 

Benicia,       Vacaville,        Sacramento, 
Woodland,       Knights        Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville 10 .  45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

San      Francisco    and     Los     Angeles 
Limited.     Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and 

Los  Angeles 9  45  A 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,   Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8 .  45  a 

Pacific     Coast     Limited,     El     Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East $g.  45  a 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9-45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose1 7.45  a 

Vallejo 12. iS  P 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       t9'45  * 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8.15  A 

010.05  p     Sunset    Limited,    Fresno,    Los    An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 

East fo.45  p 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  tOCAL. 
■  iffiofit  of  Market  Street.) 


*6.oo  A 
7.00  A 


8.30  A 

9.OO  A 


*I.OO   P 

4.00  p 


4 -3°  f 

5. CO   P 


5 -3°  p 
5.30  p 


ITs-oo  p 


5-3o  F 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
*6.oo  P 
t7.ooP 

8.00  p 


8.00  A 

19.00  A 

IO.OO  A 

[Il.OOA 

- 

3.OO    P 

5.00    P 

7.OO    P 

Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leanpro,  South  San 

Lrandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles . 
t  From  Niles. 


6.45A 
^9-45  a 
10. 45  a 
"•45  r 
'i-45  ' 
'5-45  r 

7-45  ' 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

■  (Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos4,  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa   Crnz, 

and  Way  Stations 5  -5°  * 

•a.  15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations '10.50  a 

4.15  p    Newark,  San  Jose",and  Los  Gatos...        9.20A 
fn  45  p     Hunters'   Excursion,   San   Jose1,  and 

Way  Stations t7-zo  f 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (SUp  8)— 
»-  I5  9.00      ii.ooa.  m.,    J1.00    *a.oo    t3.oo 

*4  f-  J5.00       *6.00P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   tia.oo  »i.oo  ja.oo  *3  00  t4-oo  *5pop.m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


7.00  a    Son  Jose"    and  Way,  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30P 

q.ooA  San  Jose1,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Crux, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  r 

io  40  a    San  lose  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

•2.45  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Mento  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose",  Guroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36a 

•a  30  P    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *9.oo  A 

•415  e    San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations        9.45  a 
*5  00  p    San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        6.35  A 

5  3o  P    San  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  r 

6  30  P    San  Tosi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

fn.45  p    San  Josl  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  F-indays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 

TMondays  ai  J  Thursdays.    ^Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 

a  Tuesdays  nnd  Saturdays.       b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 

— ThTTPAViFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

id    neck  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 

'      it  Agenti  for  Time  Card)  and  other  Inform*. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Hobson  is  now  called  the  hero  of  the  merry  smack. 
— Independe7it.  * 

"  What  are  you  writing  ?  "  "Apsean  to  Dewey." 
"  Say,  he's  got  his  Fill  o'-pseans." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

RobHns — "  Did  you  ever  try  to  stop  a  dangerous 
dog  by  catching  his  eye?  "  "  No  ;  I  can't  run  back- 
ward."— Life. 

"How  do  you  like  Mr.  Hicks?"  "He  behaves 
like  a  bear."  "  Doesn't  he  squeeze  tight,  though  ?" 
— Harlem  Life. 

The  poet  (insinuatingly)—"  Don't  you  think  we 
would  make  a  good  couplet?"  She  (coyly) — "I'm 
not  averse." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Dentist—"  I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  kill  the  nerve." 
Patient—"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  1  It  would  ruin 
me  in  ruy  business.  I'm  a  life-insurance  agent." — 
TitBUs. 

"Professor,"  said  the  graduate,  trying  to  be 
pathetic  at  parting,  "  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all  I 
know."  ' '  Pray  do  not  mention  such  a  trifle,"  was  the 
reply,— Tit-Biis. 

/key—"  Give  me  a  penny,  fadder,  and  I  buy  me  an 
orange  off  dat  man  outside."  Heimstadter — "Go 
and  make  faces  at  him,  lkey  ;  may  be  he  will  throw 
one  at  you." — Tit-Bits. 

"Nothing  like  plenty  of  sleep  to  make  a  boy 
happy  and  healthy,"  said  the  visitor.  "I  git  too 
much  at  night,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  but  not  enough 
in  the  morning." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Mrs.  Fin nerty  (reading) — "The  days  and  nights 
in  Greenland  be  six  months  long."  Mr.  Finnerty— 
"Faix,  an"  Oi  don't  belave  ut  I  How  could  a  baby 
yell  for  six  mom's  shteady  av  a  night  ?  " — Puck. 

New  boarder — "How's  the  fare  here?"  Old 
boarder — "  Well,  we  have  chicken  every  morning." 
New  boarder— "  That's  first  rate  1  How  is  it  served  ?" 
Old  boarder — "  In  the  eggs." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Little  Edgar — "Papa,  who  was  the  greatest  hero 
of  the  war  ?  "  Papa—"'  Captain  Bibbleson,  I  guess. 
His  magazine  story  is  three  pages  longer  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  them  has  written." — Chicago  Record. 

"The  railroad  engineer,"  said  the  smart  boarder, 
"  must  be  a  happy  man.  He  whistles  at  his  work." 
"Begging  your  pardon,"  said  the  cheerful  idiot, 
prompt  to  crush  all  possible  rivalry,  "he  works  at 
his  whistle." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"I  wish  it  would  SiOp  raining,"  remarked  the 
Prince  of  Wales  recently,  as  he  gazed  out  of  the 
club  window.  And  the  next  day  some  busybody  in- 
formed Mamma  Vic  that  her  naughty  son  had  re- 
ferred to  her  as  "it." — Chicago  Neios. 

"Remember,"  said  the  father  of  the  young  man 
who  was  inclined  to  be  fast,  "that  the  race  is  not 
always  l"i  the  swift."  "And  remember,  also,"  said 
his  sister,  who  was  addicted  to  the  progressive- euchre 
habit,  "that  the  booby  prize  is  sometimes  of  more 
real  value  than  the  other." — Chicago  Post. 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  call  an  appropriate  verdict," 
remarked  Jilson  the  other  evening,  as  he  threw  down 
his  paper.  "  What  is  it?"  asked  his  wife.  "  Why," 
he  replied,  "  you  know  the  defaulting  cashier  of  the 
'Steenth  National  Bank  committed  suicide  when  the 
shortage  was  discovered?"  "  Yes,  I  remember," 
said  Mrs.  Jilson;  "but  what  of  the  verdict?" 
"This,  morning,"  answered  Jilson,  "the  coroner's 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  death  from  exposure." — 
Chicago  Record. 

Lady  (excitedly) — "Have  you  filed  my  applica- 
tion for  a  divorce  yet?"  Lawyer—"  No,  madam  ; 
but  I  am  at  work  on  the  papers  now."  Lady — 
"Thank  fortune,  I  am  not  too  late.  Destroy  all 
papers  and  evidence  at  once,  please."  Lawyer — 
"  A  reconciliation.,  has  been  brought  about  between 
you  and  your  husband,  I  infer  ?  "  Lady — "  Gracious, 
no  !  He  was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  freight-train 
.is  morning,  and  I  want  to  retain  you  in  my  suit 
against  the  company  for  damages." — Chicago  News. 

Scene:  A  railway  carriage.  First  artist — "Chil- 
dren don't  seem  to  sell  now  as  they  used  to." 
Second  artist  (in  a  hoarse  whisper) — "Well,  I  was 
at  Stodge's  yesterday  ;  he  had  just  knocked  off  three 
little  girls'  heads,  horrid  raw  things,  when  a  dealer 
came  in,  sir,  bought  'em  directly,  took  'em  away, 
wet  as  they  were,  on  the  stretcher,  and  wanted 
Stodge  to  let  him  have  some  more  next  week."  Old 
lady  (putting  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  shriek- 
ing)— "  Guard,  stop  the  train  and  let  me  out,  or  I'll 
be  murdered  1 " — Tit-Bits. 
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in  the 

Senate. 


Interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate  last 
,,  week  was  enhanced  by  two  notable  speeches 

Expansion  •*  r 

on  the  subject  of  territorial  expansion  as  it 
relates  particularly  to  the  question  of  taking 
the  Philippines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Senator  Vest 
recently  offered  and  discussed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
United  States  has  no  power  to  hold  possessions  permanently 
as  colonies.  He  was  answered  later  by  Senator  Piatt,  of 
Connecticut.  The  first  of  the  speeches  of  last  week  was  an 
argument  by  Senator  Hoar  opposing  expansion,  based  on  the 
Vest  resolution,  and  directly  replying  to  the  arguments  of 
Senator  Piatt.  The  second  was  delivered  by  Senator 
Foraker  upon  the  Vest  resolution,  and  as  it  was  generally 
understood  to  outline  the  views  of  the  administration  on  the 
Philippine  question,  the  senator's  statements  are  of  the  deep- 
est significance. 

Senator  Hoar  prefaced  his  argument  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  Republican 


party  "from  forsaking  the  great  principles  and  doctrines  in 
which  alone  it  must  live  or  bear  no  life."  He  claimed  that 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  convinced  that  among 
the  few  things  impossible  for  a  democracy  was  the  ability  to 
"rule  over  vassal  states  or  separate  peoples  without  bringing 
the  elements  of  death  into  its  own  constitution."  He 
affirmed  that  the  powers  of  the  government  under  the  con- 
stitution were  limited  to  the  purposes  declared  in  the  docu- 
ment itself,  which  were  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity  "  ; 
that  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  constitution, 
in  the  exposition  of  the  fathers,  nor  in  the  judgments  of  the 
courts,  to  warrant  this  nation  in  assuming  any  "  obligation 
to  take  care  of  distant  peoples  beyond  our  own  boundaries  "  ; 
and  that  the  adoption  of  any  other  course  would  lead  to 
"  unlimited  and  untempered  despotism."  He  maintained 
that  the  powers  of  government  in  order  to  exist  must  be 
affirmatively  delegated  in  the  constitution,  and  that  an  "  im- 
plied power"  necessary  to  govern  territory  acquired  in  war 
not  only  had  no  existence,  but  was  one  which  "  our  fathers 
and  their  descendants  have  ever  loathed  and  abhorred,  and 
believed  that  no  sovereign  on  earth  could  rightfully  tx- 
ercise,"  He  considered  the  argument  of  the  slave-holders  to 
be  ten  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  expansionists,  since  the 
former  claimed  the  right  to  hold  slaves  for  their  good,  while 
the  latter  claimed  the  right  to  hold  nations  for  their  good. 

The  gist  of  Senator  Hoar's  argument  was  that  the  govern- 
ment has  no  powers  not  expressly  defined  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  all  other  powers  are  withheld  by  an  amendment 
which  reads  :  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  lo  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people  "  ; 
and  that  the  power  to  conquer  alien  peoples  and  hold  them 
in  subjugation  is  not  only  not  granted,  but  is  one  which  is 
denied  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  which 
should  not  be  exercised  by  any  nation,  because  it  is  danger- 
ous, unfitting,  and  immoral.  The  senator  admitted  that  we 
may  acquire  adjoining  or  outlying  territory,  and  rule  it  for 
the  purposes  of  national  security  and  defense,  although  such 
territory  should  never  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  He 
instanced  Hawaii  as  coming  within  this  view,  but  the  Philip- 
pine proposition  was  "to  acquire  dominion  and  legislative 
power,  and  nothing  else.  Where  in  the  constitution  is  the 
grant  of  power  to  exercise  sovereignty  where  we  have  no 
property  ?  " 

Senator  Foraker's  argument  also  was  in  a  large  measure 
constitutional.  He  believed  the  question  of  power  to  be  a 
mooted  one  only,  and  not  of  supreme  importance.  The 
inherent  right  of  nationality,  in  which  the  United  States  is 
the  equal  of  any  other  nation,  includes  the  power  to  make 
war  and  to  make  treaties.  It  logically  includes  the  right 
and  the  power  to  acquire  territory  by  conquest  or  otherwise, 
and  to  inherit  all  the  consequences  that  may  occur  through 
war.  "  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  government  has 
the  right  to  acquire  territory  but  not  to  govern  it."  To 
declare  that  the  United  States  has  no  such  power  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  declaration  "  that  our  fathers  have  brought 
forth  a  nation  that  was  inferior  to  all  nations,  regardless  of 
the  generally  accepted  theory  that  one  nation  was  equal  to 
another,  and  all  equally  unrestricted." 

Opposed  to  the  assumption  that  the  fathers  denied  the 
right  of  expansion,  there  were  indications  that  they  had  the 
probability  of  such  acquisitions  in  mind,  and  to  substantiate 
this  view  Senator  Foraker  quoted  a  letter  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  in  which  it  was  predicted  that  the  United  States  was 
destined  to  control  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  North 
America.  Aside  from  his  constitutional  argument,  the  in- 
terest in  Senator  Foraker's  speech  hinges  on  that  part 
which  seems  to  voice  the  purpose  of  the  administration  to 
acquire  the  islands  only  temporarily.     He  said  : 

"  We  could  not  desert  the  people  of  the  islands  and  subject  them  to 
the  risks  of  disorder,  anarchy,  misrule,  and  mob  rule  while  they  might 
still  be  unfit  for  self-government.  But  our  occupation  was  not  to  be 
permanent ;  I  do  not  understand  that  any  one  desires  anything  but  the 
ultimate  independence  of  the  people  of  the   Philippines,   neither  the 


President  nor  any  one  in  this  chamber.  No  one  desires  to  retain  the 
Philippines  permanently.  The  President  is  as  much  a  lover  of  liberty, 
truth,  and  justice  as  is  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  his  love  of 
liberty  goes  out  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  as  unerringly  as  to  his 
own." 

Questioned  as  to  what  would  be  the  ultimate  policy  of  this 
government  toward  the  Philippines,  Senator  Foraker  said  : 

"  If  the  people  of  the  Philippines  believe  their  happiness  can  be  best 
secured  by  self-government,  they  are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
govern  themselves.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  is  prepared 
by  force  and  violence  lo  take  and  hold  them.  I  am  willing  to  trust  the 
administration.  It  is  now  for  Congress  to  investigate  whether  the 
Filipinos  are  capable  of  self-government,  and  whether  they  desire  self- 
government.  We  will  know  in  a  short  time  what  the  feeling  of  the 
population  of  the  islands  is.  Then  we  can  act  intelligently,  and  I  know 
we  will  act  jusily." 

It  is  evident  from  these  utterances  either  that  the  country 
has  misunderstood  the  purposes  of  the  administration 
which  it  has  so  freely  applauded,  or  that  the  President's 
altitude  has  recently  experienced  a  violent  change. 


The  relations  of  the  Britons  and  the  Boers  in  the  South 
More  Briton  African  Republic  appear  to  remain  in  the 
Baiting  by  same  unsettled  state  in  which  the  Jameson 

the  Boer.  raid  of  januaTyj  jggg,  both  found  them  and 

left  them.  The  recent  news  from  the  Transvaal,  although 
strictly  censored  by  the  Boer  authorities,  discloses  enough 
to  indicate  that  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  are  not  in 
progress  of  being  redressed,  or  their  good  will  conciliated. 
Although  details  of  the  affair  are  yet  to  be  had  by  the  out- 
side world,  so  far  as  they  have  filtered  through  the  Kiiiger 
censorship,  this  is  about  what  has  occurred  :  About  the 
twentieth  of  December  an  Englishman  named  Edgar  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  Boer  policeman  named  Jahns,  who  was 
attempting  to  effect  his  arrest.  What  may  have  been 
Edgar's  offense  is  not  yet  known.  Neither  is  it  clear  what 
reason  the  officer  may  have  had  in  taking  such  extreme 
measures  in  the  effort  to  arrest  him.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  occurrence  was  sufficient  to  cause  deep  resentment  in 
the  minds  of  Edgar's  fellow-residents  of  Johannesburg, 
among  the  Uidander  class,  which  is  mainly  British. 

A  few  days  after  the  shooting,  the  outraged  feelings  of  the 
Britons  found  expression  in  a  monster  petition,  addressed  to 
Queen  Victoria,  in  which  they  prayed  that  steps  might  be 
taken  to  secure  an  impartial  trial  of  the  slayer  of  their  com- 
patriot. A  public  meeting  was  announced,  which  was 
attended  by  some  three  thousand  foreign  residents,  and  the 
petition  was  formally  presented  to  the  British  vice-consul. 
The  petition  also  urged  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  wife  and  child  left  by  Edgar,  and  that  protection  should 
be  accorded  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  her  majesty's 
subjects  in  the  TransvaaL  The  meeting  ended  in  a  collision 
between  the  burghers  and  the  Britons,  which  the  police 
appear  to  have  allowed  to  procted.  The  Boers  occupied  the 
galleries  of  the  hall,  and  showered  down  upon  their  enemies 
boxes,  chairs,  and  tables,  by  which  many  were  badly  injured. 
While  the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  a  fresh  contingent  of 
burghers  invaded  the  hall  and  drove  the  petitioners  into  the 
streets,  where  desultory  fighting  continued  through  the 
night.  The  policeman,  Jahns,  had  at  first  been  arrested  and 
promptly  released  by  the  authorities.  This  excited  the 
foreign  element,  already  aroused  by  the  killing  of  Edgar, 
and  in  response  to  their  demands,  Jahns  was  re-arrested, 
and,  at  last  accounts,  was  being  held  for  trial  without  baiL 
As  a  result  of  the  fracas  at  the  meeting,  two  or  three  En- 
glishmen were  arrested,  but  were  afterward  released. 

The  whole  trouble  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  old  conten- 
tion between  the  foreign  residents  and  the  native  burghers 
and  their  government.  It  is  said  to  be  the  aim  of  Paul 
Kruger's  adherents  to  found  a  purely  agricultural  state. 
The  development  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  by  for- 
eigners offers  substantial  resistance  to  the  bucolic  ambition 
of  the  Boer.  Although  the  British  are  furnishing  almost  all 
the  capital  and  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country,  and  bearing  the  financial  burdens  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  complain  that  they  are  not  only  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  government,  but  are  subjected  to  innumer- 
able acts  of  petty  tyranny  at  the  hands  of  the  police.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  assemble  in  public  meeting,  r 
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arms,  although  the  burghers  and  the  police  are  armed  by  the 
government.  A  public-meeting  law  was  enacted  in  1893 
which  had  for  its  object  the  continued  subjection  of  the 
Uitlander.  By  that  law  the  assembling  of  six  or  more  per- 
sons can  be  considered  a  public  meeting,  and  the  police  have 
arbitrary  power  to  disperse  it  on  notice.  No  meeting  what- 
ever can  be  held  in  the  open  air  and  no  procession  take  place 
without  government  consent.  The  police  may  forbid  any 
meeting  if  they  claim  to  believe  that  the  peace  may  be  dis- 
turbed. An  infraction  of  the  public-meeting  law  subjects 
the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  two  years'  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labor  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  British  contend  that  they  have  not  only  been  de- 
prived of  political  rights  at  every  turn  and  terrorized  by  the 
police,  but  that  such  concessions  as  were  the  outcome  of  the 
Jameson  uprising  have  been  grudgingly  granted  and  con- 
strued in  a  narrow  and  jealous  spirit.  The  ground  taken 
by  the  burgher  authorities  is  that  the  British  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  policeman,  Jahns,  will  not  be  fairly  and 
impartially  tried,  and  that  an  appeal  to  a  foreign  ruler  is  an 
insult  to  their  own  government.  They  believe,  moreover, 
that  the  recent  events  are  indubitable  proof  that  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  is  continuing  his  policy  of  provocation  in  order  to 
stir  up  decisive  warfare  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  Transvaal  Republic. 

The  London  Times  says  that  Kriiger  and  his  friends  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  Jameson  raid  was  the  outcome  of 
a  chronic  and  justifiable  discontent  for  which  force  is  no 
remedy,  and  that  the  Boer  Government  has  missed  its  op- 
portunity to  conciliate  the  element  which  represents  the 
substantial  progress  of  the  country.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  the  Uitlander  troubles,  and  that  the  large 
financial  interests  of  the  British  will  still  prove  strong 
enough  to  cause  dangerous  dissensions,  if  not  actual  war,  in 
the  land  of  the  sturdy  Boer. 


The  physicians  of  this  city  are  considerably  exercised  over 
the  presence  of  la  grippe,  or  the  influenza, 
Prevalence  as    it    is   now    generally    classified    by   the 

of  Influenza.  medical  fraternity.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  many  cases  there  are  in  the  city,  for,  though  it  is  now 
recognized  as  contagious,  the  board  of  health  requires  no 
report  by  physicians,  as  in  the  case  of  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. That  there  are  a  large  number  of  victims  suffering 
from  the  complaint  is  evident,  however,  both  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  physicians  who  are  called  in  to  treat  it,  and 
from  the  experience  of  individuals  who  day  after  day  hear 
of  persons  who  have  taken  the  disease. 

In  the  popular  mind  this  disease  is  classed  among  "  colds," 
or  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs.  This  miscon- 
ception is  natural  in  view  of  the  more  general  symptoms, 
which  resemble  acute  catarrh  or  a  cold  in  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  The  studies  of  medical  men,  however,  have 
proved  that  it  has  an  entirely  different  origin.  The  influenza 
germ  has  been  isolated  and  has  been  studied  by  the  micro- 
scopists.  Although  the  disease  follows  the  general  lines  of 
travel,  it  is  not  transmitted  from  person  to  person,  but 
is  in  the  air. 

Though  the  influenza  germ  has  thus  been  studied  by  the 
medical  profession,  no  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered  that 
will  destroy  the  germ  and  enable  physicians  to  attack  the 
disease  directly.  As  is  usual  under  the  circumstances,  there 
are  a  number  of  "popular"  remedies  that  are  guaranteed  to 
effect  a  cure.  Whisky  and  quinine  is  the  most  common. 
Sulphur  is  the  latest  of  the  popular  remedies  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  one  enthusiast  declares  that  an  attack  can  be 
prevented  by  wearing  powdered  sulphur  in  the  shoes. 

Among  the  medical  profession,  however,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  no  specific  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered. 
The  efforts  of  the  physician  are  directed  to  sustaining  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  to  avoiding  complications.  It  is 
in  this  direction  that  the  disease  is  particularly  dangerous. 
Death  from  influenza  itself  results  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases.  Thus  the  report  of  the  board  of  health 
for  December,  when  the  visitation  assumed  almost  the 
proportions  of  an  epidemic,  shows  only  thirteen  deaths  from 
this  cause.  It  is  characteristic  of  influenza,  however,  to 
weaken  the  patient  until  he  has  not  strength  to  resist  the 
encroachment  of  other  diseases.  Heart  failure,  as  it  is 
vaguely  called,  is  a  common  complication,  and  pneumonia 
is  a  complication  that  arises  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
In  December  there  were  sixty-two  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  circulatory  system,  forty-eight  from  pneumonia,  forty- 
three  from  broncho-pneumonia,  fifteen  from  bronchitis,  and 
ten  from  diphtheria.  A  tendency  to  any  one  of  these  com- 
plaints would  result  from  the  weakened  condition  consequent 
upon  influenza.  The  danger  is  greatest  during  the  period  of 
convale  cence,  when  'ihe  patient  is  anxious  to  leave  the  sick- 
room p  id  resume  his  ordinary  occupations. 

Wh''e  it  is  generally  accepted   that   there  is   no  direct 

rjf.y    for   influenza,    it    is    claimed   that    the    spread    of  i 


the  disease  may  be  checked  and  that  it  can  be  stamped 
out  finally  by  means  of  disinfection.  This  remedy  has  re- 
cently beep  attempted  in  Alameda.  In  that  city  the  disease 
spread  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  physicians  seemed  power- 
less to  arrest  its  advance.  The  board  of  health  determined  to 
try  the  experiment  of  disinfection.  A  large  number  of  port- 
able formaldehyde  gas-furnaces,  which  are  regarded  as  most 
formidable  disinfecting  machines,  were  procured. 

The  first  step  was  the  disinfection  of  the  public  offices  in 
the  city  hall.  The  furnaces  were  brought  into  the  rooms  at 
night,  the  doors  and  windows  tightly  closed,  and  the  fur- 
naces left  burning  all  night.  This  was  followed  by  disinfec- 
tion of  the  stores  and  many  private  buildings,  furnaces  be- 
ing loaned  to  the  merchants  and  physicians  for  the  purpose. 
Many  citizens  went  so  far  as  to  shut  themselves  in  rooms 
where  the  furnaces  were  burning,  in  order  to  disinfect  their 
clothing.  The  gas  produces  no  dangerous  physical  effect 
under  these  circumstances,  though  it  does  cause  coughing 
and  smarting  of  the  eyes. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  experiment  in  Alameda  has  been 
completely  successful  in  stamping  out  the  disease.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  it  well  deserves  study.  At  present  no 
attempt  is  made  in  this  city  to  prevent  the  spread  of  in- 
fluenza, though  there  has  been  a  visitation  of  the  disease 
nearly  every  year  since  it  first  made  its  appearance  about 
ten  years  ago.  The  board  of  health  requires  physicians  to 
report  other  contagious  diseases  that  come  under  their 
notice,  and  it  has  done  excellent  work  in  limiting  the  spread 
of  those  diseases  by  enforcing  sanitary  and  preventive  regu- 
lations. Were  physicians  required  to  report  cases  of  in- 
fluenza in  the  same  manner  it  would  at  least  give  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  disease,  and  would  enable 
the  board  to  attempt  measures  to  prevent  its  spread 
during  the  early  stages. 

Mr.  Foraker,  as  the  President's  mouthpiece,  said  that  he 
McKinley's  "  didn't   understand    that    any   one    desires 

Chancing  anything  but  the  ultimate  independence  of 

v"ws-  the    people   of  the    Philippines,   neither   the 

President  nor  any  one  in  this  chamber."  "  What  about 
hauling  down  the  American  flag  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hoar.  "  No 
one  desires  to  retain  the  Philippines  indefinitely,"  reiterated 
Mr.  Foraker. 

The  statement  created  a  sensation  in  the  Senate.  Pre- 
sumably Mr.  Foraker  was  instructed  to  make  it.  It  is 
significant  that  on  the  same  date,  January  nth,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  personal  organ,  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  con- 
tained a  similar  statement : 

"  The  Times-Herald  has  no  more  use  for  annexation  of  the  Philip, 
pines,  no  more  sympathy  with  the  incorporation  of  millions  of  ignorant 
islanders  into  our  national  polity,  no  more  toleration  of  government  of 
alien  races  without  their  consent  than  Senator  Hoar,  Carl  Schurz,  or 
any  of  the  men  who  are  kicking  against  the  Philippine  pricks.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  the  Sulu  archipelago  to  the  United  States 
just  as  firmly  as  it  would  oppose  the  annexation  of  a  portion  of  the 
African  continent  inhabited  by  Zulus.  .  .  .  All  our  traditions,  interests, 
and  inclinations  forbid  the  thought  of  annexation  or  permanent  occupa- 
tion. We  are  not  in  the  business  of  colonization  or  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. But  in  the  Philippines  we  stay  until  we  see  our  way  clear  to 
getting  rid  of  them  by  transferring  our  sovereignty  to  some  power, 
native  or  foreign,  capable  of  its  exercise  and  responsibility.  .  .  .  We 
are  the  unwilling  trustees  of  an  ungrateful  office  which  we  can  neither 
decline  nor  instantly  abandon." 

This,  then,  is  Mr.  McKinley's  official  policy  for  January. 
His  December  policy  was  somewhat  different.  His  No- 
vember policy  also  was  somewhat  different.  It  may  be  that 
his  February  policy  will  be  somewhat  different.  On  Oc- 
tober 1 2th  Mr.  McKinley  spoke  at  Omaha.  He  said,  sum- 
ming up  his  speeches  prior  to  that  time  : 

"  We  may  not  at  all  times  be  able  to  divine  the  future.  The  way 
may  not  always  seem  clear,  but  .  .  .  somehow  and  in  some  way  the 
right  end  will  be  reached." 

This  modest  policy  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  next  day,  October  13th,  at  Hastings,  Iowa,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley grew  bolder  : 

"  We  have  good  money,  we  have  ample  resources,  we  have  unlimited 
national  credit ;  what  we  want  is  new  markets,  and  as  trade  follows  the 
flag,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  new  markets." 

When  he  reached  St.  Louis,  on  October  14th,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley was  prepared  to  say : 

"  Let  no  discordant  voice  intrude  to  embarrass  us  in  the  solution  of 
the  mighty  problems  which  involve  such  vast  consequences  to  ourselves 
and  to  posterity.  Let  us  remember  that  God  bestows  supreme  oppor- 
tunity on  no  nation  which  is  not  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  supreme 
duty." 

On   October   19th    Mr.    McKinley    was    a   guest    at   the 

Chicago  Peace  Jubilee,  and  spoke  thus  at  the  Auditorium  : 

"  We  can  not  escape  the  obligations  of  victory.  .  .  .  Duty  deter- 
mines destiny.  .  .  .  Our  colonial  ancestors  did  not  enter  upon  their  war 
originally  for  independence.  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  start  out  to  free 
the  slaves.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  a  nation  can  alone  prevent  degenera- 
tion. There  must  be  new  life  and  purpose  or  there  will  be  weakness 
and  decay." 

Which  meant,  as  Mr.  McKinley's  personal  organ,  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald,  saw  at  once  : 

"  The  President's  remarks  are  construed  to  mean  that  he  is  favorable 
to  the  retention  of  these  islands.  .  .  .  Public  sentiment  has  crystallized 
in  favor  of  retention  of  these  islands.  .  .  .  While  public  sentiment  has 
been  thus  crystallizing,  the  President  has  noted  its  progress.  .  .  .  The 
people  have  given  him  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  desire  to  keep  the 
Philippines." 

At   Indianapolis,   on   October  21st,   Mr.    McKinley  thus 


alludes  to  "being  an  unwilling  trustee  of  an  ungrateful 
office  "  : 

1 '  A  matchless  army  and  a  fearless  navy  have  done  their  part ;  the 
rest  remains  with  us.  We  can  not  shirk  the  obligations  of  victory  if  we 
would,  and  would  not  if  we  could. 

At  Terre  Haute,  on  the  same  day,  speaking  of  the  great 
assemblages  that  had  everywhere  greeted  him,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley still  further  committed  himself : 

"It  means  that  they  want  those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  to  see  to  it  that  the  war  was  not  in 
vain,  and  that  the  just  fruits  of  our  achievements  on  land  and  sea  shall 
not  be  lost." 

Then  came  the  famous  hitch  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
peace  commissioners  at  Paris.  Mr.  McKinley  said  not  a 
word  more  about  "the  just  fruits  of  our  achievements" 
until  December  15th,  at  Atlanta.  By  that  time  the 
Americans  had  made  their  point.     He  said  : 

"That  [the  American]  flag  has  been  planted  in  two  hemispheres, 
and  there  it  remains,  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  law,  of  peace  and 
progress.  Who  will  withdraw  from  the  people  over  whom  it  floats  its 
protecting  folds  ?  Who  will  haul  it  down  ?  .  .  .  This  is  the  time  for 
earnest,  not  faint  hearts.  New  occasions  teach  new  duties.  .  .  .  Our 
own  history  shows  that  progress  has  come  so  naturally  and  steadily  on 
the  heels  of  new  and  grave  responsibilities  that  as  we  look  back  upon 
the  acquisitions  of  territory  by  our  fathers  we  are  filled  with  wonder  that 
any  doubt  could  have  existed  or  any  apprehension  could  have  been  felt 
for  the  wisdom  of  their  actions  or  their  capacity  to  grapple  with  the  then 
untried  and  mighty  problems.  The  republic  is  to-day  larger,  stronger, 
and  better  prepared  than  ever  before  for  wise  and  profitable  develop- 
ment in  new  directions  and  along  new  lines." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Senator  Hoar,  whose  memory  is 
still  serviceable,  should  ask  in  amazement :  "  What  of  the 
statement  about  hauling  down  the  American  flag  ?  " 

The  new  board  of  education  has  done  well  in  abolishing  the 
Sustain  Normal  School.     Every  one   who   believes 

the  New  in  an  efficient  and  well-conducted  school  de- 

School  Boaro.  partment  should  sustain  the  action  of  the 
board  ;  many  do  so,  even  including  teachers  who  will  suffer 
financially  through  its  repudiation  of  all  salary  claims  for 
1898. 

The  Argonaut  has  often  asserted  its  belief  as  to  the  ille- 
gality and  undesirability  of  conducting  a  San  Francisco 
Normal  School,  and  applauds  the  action  which  has  done 
away  with  it.  As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  there  are 
already  four  normal  schools  in  California,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  there  is  a  pedagogical  department  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, which  still  further  lessens  any  need  of  training 
teachers  at  the  city's  expense. 

The  board '  has  more  work  yet  before  it.  There  is  a 
fungous  growth  on  the  school  department  leading  to  need- 
less expenditure  which  should  be  cut  away  with  a  steady 
hand.  The  evening  schools,  properly  conducted,  are  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  part  of  the  school  department,  but  the 
late  board  made  a  reckless  increase  in  their  number,  merely 
to  find  places  for  their  friends.  Class-rooms  were  expensively 
fitted  with  electric  lights  to  accommodate  skeleton  classes  ;  in 
some  there  are  more  electric  lights  than  there  are  pupils  ; 
in  many  cases  the  ranks  of  the  classes  were  reinforced  by  a 
disorderly  element  who  fell  away  from  the  more  strictly  dis- 
ciplined day  schools.  Many  pupils  joined  these  classes 
merely  to  practice  rowdyism,  deface  or  destroy  school  fur- 
niture, scribble  lewd  sayings  on  desks,  and  who  continually 
defy  authority  to  such  an  extent  that  the  police  are  at  times 
called  in  to  restore  order,  and  have  been  known  to  carry  off 
young  ruffians  in  handcuffs. 

Pupils  so  subversive  to  all  discipline  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  the  day  schools,  but  in  the  night  schools  a  pretense 
of  a  class  is  needed  to  furnish  a  position  for  one  more, 
hence  any  kind  will  be  taken  in.  In  some  cases  teachers 
have  no  classes,  but  merely  draw  a  salary  because  their 
names  are  on  the  pay-roll.  All  such  excrescences  on  the  real 
working  force  of  the  schools  should  be  as  swiftly  and  vigor- 
ously cut  away  as  was  the  Normal  School,  and  considering 
the  telling  methods  of  the  new  board  they  will  probably  do  so. 

We  have  had  more  than  enough  of  school  officials  whose 
sole  aim  while  in  office  has  been  to  pilfer  from  the  school 
funds.  The  changes  and  economies  projected  by  the  new 
board  have  created  quite  a  slir  and  some  opposition.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  Normal  School  feel  aggrieved  at  the 
breaking  off  of  their  year's  work.  They  have  started  a 
petition  to  have  the  school  continued  until  June.  It  is  al- 
ways easy  to  obtain  signatures  to  a  petition,  and  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  names  of  a  number  of  the 
tax-payers. 

But  the  Argonaut  has  a  suggestion  to  make.  Why  not 
ask  these  sympathetic  gentlemen  who  sign  the  petition  to 
write  opposite  their  names  the  amount  they  are  willing  to 
pay  toward  keeping  the  school  open  for  the  remainder  of 
the  course  ? 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  connection  with  the 
mammoth  new-year's  editions  of  the  daily 
papers  was  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  prospects  of  San  Francisco 
regarding  the  trade  to  be  secured  there.  Long  articles 
described  these  islands  and  their  commercial  connections, 
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columns  of  figures  set  forth  what  they  bought  and  what 
they  sold,  prominent  merchants  made  public  their  opinions 
in  interviews  and  in  "freaked"  signed  articles.  There  was 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  throughout  it  all,  however  much  the 
forms  of  expression  may  have  varied,  and  throughout  all 
ran  a  strain  of  optimistic  enthusiasm.  It  was  accepted  that 
commercial  expansion  must  necessarily  follow  territorial 
expansion. 

It  is  well  that  these  trade  possibilities  should  be  kept 
before  the  people  of  this  city.  There  is  no  question  more 
vital  to  the  future  welfare  of  San  Francisco.  Improved 
modes  of  communication — the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  and  the  steamship — have  made  the  world  so  small 
that  people  are  continually  jostling  against  each  other,  and 
trying  to  elbow  each  other  out  of  the  way.  Labor-saving 
machinery  has  increased  production  until  new  markets  must 
be  found  for  the  surplus  of  the  manufacturing  countries,  and 
every  commercial  nation  is  striving  to  secure  command  of 
those  new  markets.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  vessels  that 
sailed  out  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  bound  to  foreign 
lands  were  laden  only  with  the  products  of  the  soil ;  to-day 
they  carry  the  products  of  our  workshops  and  our  factories. 
Only  a  few  more  years  ago  the  United  States  was  an  agri- 
cultural country  ;  to-day  it  is  outstripping  the  leading  manu- 
facturing countries  of  the  earth.  San  Francisco  must  enter 
into  this  contest  with  the  energy  that  other  ports  are  dis- 
playing or  be  beaten  by  them,  and  these  new  fields  offer  the 
opportunity. 

The  new  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific 
cover  an  area  of  slightly  more  than  120,000  square  miles, 
or  about  twice  that  of  all  the  New  England  States  taken  to- 
gether. They  have  an  aggregate  population  of  10,000,000 
people,  or  more  than  twice  that  of  the  New  England  States. 
They  furnish  a  stepping-stone  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  with  its  40,000,000,  and  China,  with  its  400,- 
000,000.  This  is  the  field  that  all  the  world  is  now  trying 
to  exploit.  Russia,  England,  France,  and  Germany  stand 
eying  each  other  ready  to  secure  what  they  can  by  legiti- 
mate competition,  or  to  seize  the  first  excuse  that  offers  to 
grab  more  than  their  share  by  force.  These  teeming  mill- 
ions offer  not  so  much  an  actual  as  a  potential  market,  yet 
the  wonderful  strides  of  Japan  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  prove  how  vast  the  possibilities  are. 

Both  the  natural  advantages  and  the  commercial  necessi- 
ties of  San  Francisco  turn  its  face  toward  these  new  lands. 
The  distance  from  this  city  to  the  Orient  is  only  one-third  of 
that  from  Europe — one-half  of  that  from  the  Eastern  sea- 
board of  this  country.  The  time  lost  in  transportation,  with 
the  incidental  expenses  of  freight,  interest,  insurance,  and 
risk,  is  lessened  to  that  extent.  So  far  as  this  feature  of  the 
competition  is  concerned,  San  Francisco  has  every  advan- 
tage. Oa  the  other  hand,  the  balance  of  advantage  is  re- 
versed when  San  Francisco  looks  to  the  eastward  for  its 
business. 

Take  the  matter  of  wheat,  for  example.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  since  the  farmer  of  California  could  ship  his  wheat 
around  the  Horn  to  Liverpool  -and  make  a  comfortable 
profit.  Now  he  meets  the  growing  competition  of  Argen- 
tina, India,  Australia,  and  Russia,  and  he  can  hope  to  prosper 
only  by  their  misfortunes.  Even  then  he  must  ship  his  wheat 
twenty  thousand  miles  instead  of  seven  thousand  to  reach 
his  market.  The  Oriental  countries  are  destined  to  be  large 
consumers  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  China  and  Japan,  where  wheat  flour  has 
been  found  more  wholesome  than  that  made  from  rice.  In 
1896  the  United  States  more  than  doubled  its  export  of 
flour  to  Japan,  though  there  was  a  falling  off  in  1897,  owing 
to  the  advance  in  price.  In  Chefoo,  in  Northern  China,  the 
imports  of  American  flour  during  the  first  six  months  of  1898 
amounted  to  $41,393.87  against  $43,370.67  as  the  aggregate 
value  for  the  four  preceding  years.  The  imports  of  flour  in 
all  China  increased  from  $1,176,340  in  1894  to  $1,572,902 
in  1S97.  This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities.  The 
sales  of  flour  have  not  increased  as  they  should  have  done, 
but  what  has  been  accomplished  indicates  that  an  extensive 
market  can  be  developed  there. 

Nothing  beyond  energy  is  needed  to  secure  this  trade. 
At  the  present  time  Hawaii  buys  building  material — brick, 
glass,  and  structural  iron  and  steel — from  the  -United 
Kingdom  and  Germany.  These  countries  also  sell  railroad 
rails  and  equipment,  machinery,  and  cotton  goods  in  large 
quantities.  China  is  an  extensive  purchaser  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel — railroad 
material  will  form  an  important  item  in  the  near  future — 
coal,  sugar,  and  mineral  oils.  The  most  important  items 
that  Japan  buys  from  Great  Britain  are  railroad  locomotives, 
machinery,  and  cigarettes  ;  from  Germany,  iron  nails. 

As  has  been  said,  however,  the  markets  of  all  of  these 
countries  are  yet  in  an  undeveloped  condition.  Under  the 
liberal  institutions  and  progressive  policy  of  this  country, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  will  become  prosperous,  and  the 
people  will  be  better  able  to  gratify  their  desires.  Still, 
demand  can  come  only  from  a  knowledge  of  what  is  offered 


for  sale  and  opportunity  to  purchase.  The  people  of  these 
Oriental  countries  must  bemade  acquainted  with  American 
goods,  and  accustomed  to  their  use.  Facilities  for  trade 
must  be  furnished,  steamship  lines  and  banking  institutions 
— in  all  China  there  is  not  one  American  bank — must  be 
established.  These  things  will  not  come  of  themselves  ; 
they  will  not  follow  the  flag,  unless  action  is  taken  to  make 
them  do  so.  What  is  needed  at  the  present  time  is  less 
vocal  and  typographical  rejoicing,  and  more  active  and 
effective  effort  to  extend  the  commerce  of  this  city. 


Senatorial 
Scandal. 


As  we  go  to  press  the  deadlock  at   Sacramento  remains  un- 
The  broken.     No  significant   change  io  the  rela- 

tive position  of  the  candidates  has  occurred 
up  to  the  twenty-first  ballot.  Grant  (27) 
still  leads  Burns  (25),  with  Barnes  (10)  and  Bulla  (9)  in  the 
third  and  fourth  positions,  followed  by  Bard  (2),  Estee  (2), 
Felton  (1),  Knight  (2),  Paterson  (2),  Scott  (2),  White  (29), 
De  Vries  (2),  and  Rosenfeld  (2). 

Grave  charges  have  been  brought  against  Howard  E. 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Wright  changed  his 
vote  from  Bulla  to  Burns,  on  the  fifth  ballot,  a  few  days  since. 
The  Call  thereupon  openly  charged  him  with  corruption,  and 
stated  that  it  held  proofs  to  back  the  charge.  The  Call 
charged  specifically  that  Mr.  Wright  received,  at  one  time 
and  another,  the  sum  of  $1,650  from  Milton  J.  Green, 
political  manager  for  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  in  return  for  a 
promise  of  his  vote.  The  Call  further  charged  Mr. 
Wright  with  an  admission  to  its  representative  that  he  had 
received  $200  with  which  to  buy  off  his  competitor,  W.  J. 
Pringle,  in  the  primaries,  and  that  he  had  received  in  all 
$1,650  from  Grant's  manager,  Milton  J.  Green,  but  that  he 
intended  to  repay  the  amount  in  a  few  days,  since  circum- 
stances made  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  vote  for  Grant,  which 
he  had  promised  to  do.  The  Call  asserts  that  Mr.  Wright 
asked  that  the  story  be  suppressed,  and  that  he  promised  if 
that  were  done  to  try  and  get  Burns  to  withdraw. 

As  a  result  of  these  charges,  the  assembly  began  an 
official  investigation,  and  appointed  a  committee  with  full 
powers  in  the  premises.  W.  S.  Leake,  manager  of  the  Call, 
testified  before  this  investigating  committee  that  Milton  J. 
Green  gave  him  his  first  information  in  the  Wright  matter. 
Mr.  Green  thought  he  had  Wright's  vote  for  Grant.  When 
he  found  that  he  had  not  he  was  very  angry,  and  told  Mr. 
Leake  that  Wright  had  taken  his  money  and  then  refused  to 
vote  for  Grant.  Mr.  Leake  further  testified  that  in  an  inter- 
view with  him  (Leake),  Wright  admitted  his  financial  and 
moral  obligations  to  Grant. 

Milton  J.  Green  was  sworn,  and  admitted  that  he  had 
"  loaned  "  Wright  $7  50  on  one  occasion,  and  on  another  had 
contributed  $900  to  Wright's  campaign  fund.  This  $1,650 
was  all  of  it  Grant's  money.  Mr.  Grant  himself  drew  the 
$750  check.  It  was  a  "  loan  "  to  Mr.  Wright.  The  $900  was 
a  contribution  to  "  the  fund."  Mr.  Green  had  no  receipt 
for  it.  Mr.  Wright  rendered  no  account  of  its  expenditure 
to  him.  It  was  all  of  it  Grant's  money.  Mr.  Wright 
stated  to  a  number  of  people  that  if  elected  to  the  assembly 
he  expected  to  support  Grant.  Mr.  Green  kept  no  account 
of  his  expenditures  in  the  interest  of  Grant's  candidacy. 
Grant  sent  him  money  from  time  to  time,  and  he  used  it  as 
he  saw  fit.  Mr.  Green  refused  to  state  whether  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  election  of  Assemblymen  Jilson,  Marvin,  and 
Boynton. 

Assemblyman  Alden  Anderson  testified  that  Milton  J. 
Green  had  approached  him  on  Grant's  behalf,  and  tendered 
him  financial  assistance,  which  he  refused.  As  he  was  walk- 
ing away,  Green  stepped  in  front  of  him  with  a  handful  of 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  and  told  him  he  had  better  take 
them  anyway.     He  again  refused. 

Howard  E.  Wright  testified  that  he  had  received  $900 
from  Green,  for  which  he  gave  no  receipt.  He  rendered  no 
account  of  its  expenditure.  He  considered  it  to  be  an  abso- 
lute gift  from  a  friend  who  wished  to  see  him  succeed  in  a 
hard  fight.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  Grant's  money. 
He  had  not  yet  repaid  the  other  amount  of  $750.  It  was 
a  loan.  He  wrote  to  Green  that  he  needed  $750  to  take 
care  of  a  pressing  debt,  and  the  matter  was  arranged.  He 
gave  no  note  or  receipt  for  the  amount,  but  Green  had  his 
written  request  for  it.  He  considered  it  to  be  a  personal 
loan  from  Green.  He  did  not  consider  that  he  was  to  vote 
for  Grant.  The  matter  was  not  mentioned.  He  knew  that 
Green  was  Grant's  manager. 

The  investigating  committee  is  composed  of  Cosper 
(Bulla),  Melick  (Bulla),  La  Baree  (Paterson),  Wade 
(Estee),  Lardner  (Barnes),  Burnett  (De  Vries),  and  San- 
ford  (White). 

The   official   report   to  the  War    Department   by  the    late 
Colonel  George  A.  Waring,  regarding  his 

Colonel  Waring  s  °  _  **        " 

Rbport  on  inspection  of   the  city  of   Havana  under 

Havana.  special  instructions  from  the  War  Depart- 

ment, given  him  early  last  autumn,  shows  how  thoroughly 
he  executed  the  investigation  in  that  filthy  municipality  which 


resulted  in  his  death.  In  this  exhaustive  report  Colonel 
Waring,  after  referring  in  general  terms  to  the  extent  of  his 
researches,  says  he  found  the  street  cleaning  without  ade- 
quate organization  or  funds,  the  markets  offensive  and 
dangerously  filthy,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  Tacon  and 
Colon  markets.  He  also  found  the  machinery  used  for 
sweeping  the  streets  ineffective,  the  garbage  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  in  entire  disregard  of  the  ordinance  requiring 
garbage  set  out  in  proper  receptacles. 

Bad  as  these  conditions  are,  they  are  not  comparable 
with  the  disgusting  conditions  of  the  domestic  life  : 

"  There  are  fewer  than  20,000  houses  in  the  city.  Sixteen  thousand 
are  of  one  story,  200  are  of  three  stories,  and  a  very  few  are  of  four 
stories,  and  none  higher.  At  least  twelve  out  of  every  thirteen  of  the 
inhabitants  live  in  one-story  houses,  the  total  population  being  over 
200,000.  The  average  population  of  the  houses  is  over  ten.  In  all  the 
compactly  built  parts  of  the  city  the  entire  lot  is  covered  with  the  house, 
there  being  one  or  two  courts  included  in  the  building.  In  the  belter 
class  of  houses  the  entrance-hall  is  quite  commonly  the  standing-room 
of  the  carriage.  It  opens  into  the  parlor  at  its  side  and  into  the 
reception-room  at  its  rear.  Beyond  this  is  a  court,  then  the  dining- 
room,  then  a  smaller  court,  the  kitchen,  stable,  and  private  vault, 
practically  all  in  one.  Sleeping- rooms  are  in  the  rear  of  the  parlor  and 
at  the  side  of  the  court  dining-room. 

"  Lest  the  condiu'ons  above  set  forth  should  fail  to  do  their  appointed 
work  of  destruction,  the  broad  marshes  at  the  southerly  edge  of  the 
harbor  are  at  hand  to  furnish  their  quota  of  malaria.  Into  these 
marshes  flow  a  number  of  water-courses,  which  bear  upon  their  surface 
the  offscourings  of  a  very  poor  quarter  of  the  town,  the  effluent  of  the 
slaughtering  pens  and  of  other  foul  establishments,  while  a  large  portion 
of  the  flat  is  used  as  a  dumping-ground  for  garbage. 

"The  water  supply  of  Havana  is  of  the  purest  and  most  excellent 
character.  This,  with  the  winds  of  the  gulf,  saves  the  city  from  being 
absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  bad.  The  city  is  a  veritable  plague  spot. 
Its  own  people,  largely  immune  though  they  are  to  yellow  fever,  which 
has  prevailed  in  Havana  without  interruption  for  163  years,  fall  con- 
stant victims  under  the  pernicious  malaria  and  depressing  influences  to 
which  they  are  always  subjected." 

Colonel  Waring  suggests  the  following  improvements  as 

absolutely  essential  to  make  Havana  a  healthy  city  : 

"  First— Organize  immediately  a  department  of  public  cleaning,  under 
the  full  control  of  a  single  commissioner  experienced  in  the  conduct  of 
such  work,  and  with  authority  to  do  all  that  the  occasion  may  require. 

"Second — Construct  a  system  of  sewers  to  receive  the  liquid  wastes 
of  all  houses  of  the  main  city  as  far  as  Belascoin. 

"Third — Supply  every  house  with  an  adequate  connection  with 
the  public  sewerage  system. 

"  Fourth — Pave  or  repave  all  the  streets  in  the  best  manner  with 
asphalt. 

"  Fifth — Provide  a  completely  appointed  abattoir  for  large  and 
animals,  adequate  for  all  the  needs  of  the  population. 

"  Sixth — Provide  a  suitable  and  sufficient  incinerating  furnace  fm  the 
complete  and  inoffensive  destruction  of  garbage  and  other  refu: 
eluding  street  sweepings  ;  also  of  all  dead  animals,  including  horse ; 
oxen. 

"  Seventh— Reclaim   all    the  marshes,  at  least  those  between    \\ 
Calzada  de  Vives  and  Regla,  about  500  acres,  which  will  involve  the 
care  of  the  drainage  from  about  650  acres  ;  this  reclamation  to   be 
made  after  the  "  Polder"  method  of  Holland,  by  diking  out  the  harfc 
and  the  water-courses  and  moving  the  water  by  pumping. 

"Eighth — Establish  an  elecinc-power  plant  sufficient  for  pun 
for  pumping  sewerage  where  necessary,  and  for  propelling  the  m 
chinery  of  the  abattoir — say,  300-horse  power  in  all." 

Colonel  Waring  says  that  it  is  not  possible,  from  the  data 
now  available,  to  estimate  the  cost  of  all  the  work  indii 
above  more  nearly  than  to  say  that  it  will  not  exceed  $io,- 
000,000.  It  has  been  estimated  that  single  epidemics  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  from  Havana  have  cost,  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  alone,  $100,000,000  in  loss  to  in- 
dustries and  to  commerce,  aside  from  the  loss  of  life, 
amounting  in  187S  and  1S79  to  13,911,  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  sickness  of  those  who  recovered.  Colonel 
Waring  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  complete  execution  of 
the  work  above  indicated  would  completely  eradicate  yellow 
fever  from  Havana  for  all  time,  would  relieve  it  from  the  mala- 
ria which  is  now  so  fatal,  and  would  reduce  its  normal  death- 
rate  from  its  present  high  figure  (not  far  from  50  per  1,000) 
to  about  20  per  1,000.  He  says  if  these  improvements  are 
to  be  made,  there  must  be  no  delay  and  no  half-way  meas- 
ures. All  that  is  indicated  must  be  done  in  the  best  and 
most  complete  manner,  and  it  must  all  be  done  before  June 
1,  1S99.  If  it  is  not  all  done,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear 
that  yellow  fever  will  be  rife  in  Havana  next  season. 

Researches  by  Surgeon-Major  Ronald  Ross,  of  the  British 
army,  have  shown  that  the  mosquito  may  be  the  host  of 
parasites  of  the  type  of  that  which  causes  human  malaria. 
Ross  has  proved  that  malaria  can  be  acquired  by  the  bite  of 
a  mosquito,  and  the  results  of  his  observations  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  propagation  of  the  disease  in  man.  Dr.  P. 
Manson  describes  the  investigations  in  a  paper  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  and  sums  them  up  as  follows  :  "  The 
observations  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  malaria  parasite 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  parasite  of  insects  ;  that  it  is  only  an 
accidental  and  occasional  visitor  to  man  ;  that  not  all  mos- 
quitoes are  capable  of  subserving  it ;  that  particular  species 
of  malarial  parasites  demand  particular  species  of  mosquitoes  ; 
that  in  this  circumstance  we  have  at  least  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  vagaries  of  the  distribution  of  the  vari- 
eties of  malaria.  When  the  whole  story  has  been  completed, 
as  it  surely  will  be  at  no  distant  date,  in  virtue  of  the  new 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  we  shall  be  able  to  indicate  a 
prophylaxis  for  malaria  of  a  practical  character,  and  one 
which  may  enable  the  European  to  live  in  climates  now 
rendered  deadly  by  this  pest." 


Bronze  statuettes  of  Kaiser  Withelm  dressed  up  as  a 
Crusader  were  sold  for  Christmas  presents  at  Berlin.  The 
Kaiser  looks  up  to  heaven,  holding  both  hands  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  on  which  is  engraved  the  word 
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A    CONVERT'S    ZEAL. 


The  Story  of  a  Mexican  Maiden's  Fruitless  Love. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  worst  of  Mexicans  turn 
Protestant.  Sometimes  it  hastodowhhfrijolesandgorditas; 
sometimes  it  is  because  the  tariff  on  peccadillos  is  too  high, 
and  because — in  the  words  of  the  poet — the  Protestant  min- 
ister will  "  do  those  little  things  for  you  so  singularly  cheap." 
And,  sometimes,  it  is  any  other  reason  why. 

In  the  case  of  Lolita,  it  was  love.  Lolita  was  the  washer- 
woman's daughter,  and  she  carried  home  the  clothes  to  the 
house  where  Clarke  had  come  to  board.  It  was  supper- 
time,  and  Clarke  was  at  home.  He  came  out  into  Ihe  patio 
on  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  and  saw  Lolita  in  among  the 
white  petticoats  that  hung,  stiff  and  clean,  from  the  sides  of 
the  basket  on  her  head  ;  and,  being  new  to  the  country  and 
on  the  lookout  for  types,  and  having  heard  that  to  stare  is 
civil  in  Mexico,  he  gave  her  reason  to  think  him  very  civil 
indeed.  So  much  so  that  she  went  into  the  dining-room 
presently,  and  said  that  her  mother  would  esteem  it  a  great 
favor  if  a  peso  might  be  advanced  on  account.  It  mattered 
little  to  Lolita  that  her  mother  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Advancement  has  taught  the  Mexican  woman  nothing  so 
becoming  as  the  black  shawl  and  the  rebozo.  They  explain 
why  there  are  so  many  pretty  women  in  church  and  so  few 
at  the  opera.  Clarke  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
eyes,  and  such  a  mouth,  and  such  a  clear,  colorless  skin. 
There  was  a  subtle  mystery  about  the  face  under  a  rebozo 
that  could  never  lurk  under  a  hat. 

Lolita  came  again  for  the  clothes  on  Monday,  and  she 
dallied  in  the  patio  and  opened  the  iron  gates  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  and  delay.  But  Clarke  was  not  there  to 
see  how  well  she  looked  with  a  bundle  on  her  head.  He 
and  his  chief — older  in  the  tongue,  but  still  young,  as  the 
faithful  Anglo-Saxon  who  would  proselyte  the  faithful 
Mexican,  will  ever  be,  in  the  people — were  down  in  a  one- 
room  adobe  hotel,  at  the  further  end  of  a  big,  bare  yard  full 
of  jars,  and  sugar-cane,  and  broken  braziers  ;  and  they  were 
doing  the  good  work.  And  Clarke,  in  the  interest  of  this 
work,  in  pity  of  the  dire,  all  but  naked,  all  but  starving 
poverty  that  he  saw  borne  so  patiently,  and  in  the  desire  to 
save  souls,  forgot  in  a  day  the  face  of  Lolita.  Indeed,  in 
that  day  he  saw  many  another  as  darkly  fair,  and  ceased  to 
heed  them. 

But  Lolita  did  not  forget.  She  dreamed  all  day  long  of 
the  young  Gringo,  with  the  hard,  light  eyes — eyes  which, 
even  to  her,  were  more  sincere  than  the  soft  ones  of  her 
countrymen.  But  her  dreaming  was  not  done  sitting  in  the 
sunlight  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  her  door.  She  had  no 
time  to  be  idle.  She  left  that  to  her  brothers  and  to  her 
lover.  She  herself  stood,  early  and  late,  with  her  feet  in 
the  running  water,  washing  upon  a  big  stone  slab.  In  the 
morning  the  sun  beat  in  under  the  front  of  the  shed  upon 
her  face  and  head,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  was  chilled  by 
the  shade.  Her  mother  had  the  stone  next  to  her,  and 
there  were  twenty  other  women  under  the  shelter.  All  of 
them  had  to  work  hard  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  places.  Be- 
cause of  this  it  was  that,  when  Lolita  announced  one  night, 
upon  her  return  from  carrying  the  clean  clothes  to  the 
Gringo  family,  that  she  was  no  longer  going  to  be  a 
lavandera,  and  that  she  was  about  to  become  a  house- 
servant,  her  mother  shrieked  many  picturesque  varieties  of 
curses  upon  her,  and  beat  her  across  the  head. 

"  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  some  one  to  help  me  at  the 
lavaderos" 

Lolita  warded  off  a  blow,  and  then  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"  The  family  is  Gringo." 

It  was  a  hideous,  incontrovertible  fact,  but  Lolita  looked 
at  it  softened  by  the  rosy  haze  of  love. 

"  It  is  for  that  that  they  will  give  me  (oar  pesos  a  month," 
she  said. 

"  I,  who  am  your  mother,  forbid  it." 
But  Lolita  was  going  to  be  a  Protestant.  She  had  al- 
ready been  once  to  the  American  church,  and  the  chains  of 
filial  obedience  were  therefore  broken.  So  she  tossed  the 
end  of  her  rebozo  around  her  neck.  The  language  of  the 
fan  is  the  theme  of  poets,  but  none  has  yet  arisen  to  sing 
the  rich  and  varied  tongue  of  the  rebozo. 

Thereupon  Lolita  and  her  belongings  removed  to  the  house 
of  the  Gringos.  And  she  filled  her  place  better  than  the  prose- 
lyte who  had  been  before  her  had  done.  At  least,  in  youth  the 
love  of  man  is  a  keener  incentive  to  duty  than  the  love  of 
heaven.  She  was  docile,  and  submissive,  and  humble  ; 
bowing  to  the  tiles  before  her  spiritual  and  domestic  masters, 
and  she  would  have  willingly  made  of  herself  a  mat  for 
Clarke's  serviceable,  ugly  boots.  Yet,  for  all  that,  she 
could  not  but  judge  inwardly  the  heathenish  customs  of  the 
Gringo — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  taking  many  meats 
and  vegetables  upon  the  table  at  one  time  ;  and  of  dressing 
at  home,  even  in  the  very  early  morning,  as  though  visitors 
were  expected  ;  and  of  being  forever  and  ever  at  one  thing 
or  another. 

Clarke  and  all  the  band  of  brothers  and  sisters  set 
valiantly  to  work  to  put  her  feet  upon  the  bare  and  narrow 
path  that  leads  far  away  from  gilded  altars  and  graven 
images  like  nothing  in  heaven  above,  nor  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  from  satin-robed, 
jewel-loaded  Virgins  ;  from  chants  and  incense  ;  and  from 
the  dim,  religious  light  that  broods  between  high  Gothic  walls 
that  have  looked  down,  within,  upon  human  histories,  and 
without,  upon  the  progress  of  races,  through  drowsy  cent- 
uries. She  was  counted  their  most  sincere  and  convinced 
convert.  She  approved  the  Protestant  custom  of  not  labor- 
ing upon  the  Sabbath,  but  she  thought  it  a  pity  that  it  should 
be  all  but  spoiled  by  that  of  spending  the  morning  in 
Sabbath-school  and  most  of  the  afternoon  in  church. 

Yet  here  was  Clarke  to  look  at  as  he  taught  his  class  of 
squiriring  American  and  soft-eyed,  passive  Mexican  boys. 
And  liere  was  Clarke  to  look  at,  as  he  made  prayers  in  a 
1  jrit    ;  she  was  beginning  to  grasp.     And  in  the  short  mo- 


ments when  he  was  not  visible,  there  was  Miss  Mary  to 
watch — Miss  Mary,  the  Gringo  with  the  yellow  curls  and 
the  blue,  shaded,  saucy  eyes,  and  the  pursed,  smiling,  de- 
mure mouth,  so  red  and  so  mischievous,  and  the  flickering 
dimples  that  played  about  it  at  every  instant. 

It  was  long  before  it  occurred  to  Lolita  to  watch  them 
together.  When,  at  last,  it  did,  there  came  a  new  look  into 
the  long,  dark  orbs  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  black  shawl ; 
and  life  took  on  another  meaning  for  the  child  of  a  jealous 
race.  At  night  she  shuffled  into  her  room  in  the  back  patio, 
and  rolling  herself  in  her  red  blanket,  cried  for  hours, 
quietly  and  miserably.  The  cook  sat  in  her  own  corner, 
smoking,  and  saying  the  beads  that  she  kept  well  hidden — 
for  she,  too,  was  a  light  of  the  Protestant  church. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  niiia?"  she  asked,  when 
for  many  nights  the  peace  of  her  meditations  had  been 
troubled  by  the  ceaseless  sobs. 

There  was  no  answer.    After  a  time,  a  very  long  time,  she 
rose  slowly  and  went  across. 
"Que  tienes?" 

"  JVada,"  said  Lolita,  miserably  ;  "  nothing,"  and  she 
drew  the  blanket  over  her  head. 

The  cook  went  back  to  her  corner  and  finished  her  cigar- 
ette. 

"  I  think  you  are  in  love  with  the  Gringo  youth,"  she  said 
calmly. 

Lolita  continued  to  sob. 

"  I  think  that  is  why  you  came  here."  After  reflection, 
she  continued  :  "1  do  not  think  he  loves  you.  It  is  the 
American  girl." 

"  I  hate  her  ! "  was  the  stifled  outburst  from  under  the 
blanket.     The  Mexican  passions  are  frank. 

"  Without  doubt  ;  but  she  is  beautiful,  verdad." 
Lolita  did  not  deny  it. 

"  The  youth  is  her  sweetheart.  I  saw  him  in  the  plaza 
with  her." 

11  They  are  bad  people,"  wailed  the  girl. 
The  cook  raised  her  sharp  shoulders  and  turned  out  the 
palms  of  her  hands.     What  was  to  be  urged  in  defense  of 
women  who  walked  in  the  streets  with  their  lovers  and  were 
left  alone  in  the  room  with  them  ? 

"I  would  slit  her  cheek,"  gnashed  Lolita.  It  is  the 
mark  of  shame  put  upon  evil  women  by  those  they  have 
wronged. 

"  He  is  a  Gringo.  He  would  marry  her  anyway," 
soothed  the  old  creature. 

Lolita  rolled  herself  out  of  the   blanket   upon  the  floor. 
She  lay  beating  her  fists  upon  the  tiles. 
"  He  shall  not — he  shall  not  marry  her." 
"  He   will   not    marry    you,"    consoled   the   cook,    philo- 
sophically. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered,  scornfully. 
The  cook  hunched  her  shoulders  again  and  was  silent, 
and  in  time  Lola  went  back  into  her  blanket  and  cried  until 
she  fell  asleep. 

Now  it  happened  upon  the  next  evening  that  the  bell  of 
the  patio  gate  rang,  and  that  Lolila,  when  she  went  to  open 
it,  confronted  Sefiorita  Mary  through  the  bars. 

"  Good-evening,"  said  the  American  ;  for  the  brother- 
hood taught  its  proselytes  English  assiduously. 

Lolita  unlocked  the  gate  and  flung  it  open,  and  did  not 
answer.  The  sefiorita  threw  back  a  cape  that  displayed  her 
bare,  baby  neck.  She  was  going  to  the  monthly  social 
under  the  wing  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Clarke  came  out  from  his  room  to  meet  her  and  they  sat 
under  the  moonflower  vine,  in  the  patio,  where  the  air  was 
sweet  and  heavy  with  jasmine,  and  syringa,  and  gardenia. 
The  light  of  the  electric  bulb  shone  down  on  the  glittering 
tendrils  of  hair,  and  on  her  face,  and  Lolita,  standing  in  the 
shadow  among  the  flower-jars,  watched  her  lifting  the 
roguish  eyes  to  Clarke,  and  casting  them  down  sideways, 
and  smiling  a  changing,  gay,  provoking  little  smile.  And 
she  watched  her  go  with  the  seiiora  and  the  seiiora's  lank, 
bearded  husband. 

Clarke  stood  long  looking  through  the  gate.  Then  he 
went  back  to  his  room.  He  had  work  to  do,  the  work  of 
Heaven,  from  which  he  found  the  heaven  of  Mary  Garnett's 
blue  eyes  was  keeping  him  of  late. 

Lolita  glided  across  the  threshold — the  sandals  worn  of 
old  had  taught  her  the  smooth  movement — and  went  to  his 
washstand.     "  Weel  you  haf  water  ? "  she  asked. 

Clarke  was  thinking  of  anything  in  the  world  but  of  what 
she  said  ;  he  only  heard  her  vaguely.  He  had  his  chin  on 
his  doubled  fists  and  was  looking  at  her  calmly,  straight  into 
her  great,  dark  eyes.  She  might  have  been  a  crack  in  the 
whitewash  and  he  would  have  gazed  in  the  same  way.  But 
Lolita  misunderstood. 

"  Weel  you  haf  agua  f"  she  whispered,  her  voice  failing. 
"  Oh  !  "  said  the  young  minister  ;  "yes,  thanks,"  and  he 
smiled  at  his  own  abstraction. 

And  Lolita  also  misunderstood  the  smile.  Hope  swept 
the  jealousy  and  all  reason  from  her  mind. 

"  Ate!  "  she  cried,  and  flung  herself  down  by  his  low  raw- 
hide chair,  and  caught  at  his  arm  ;  "  me  quier  es !  You 
lofe,  you  lofe  me  !  " 

He  tried  to  rise,  but  she  had  thrown  her  arms  across  his 
knees  and  buried  her  face  upon  them,  and  when  he  sprang 
up  she  fell  prone,  and  lay  on  the  tiles  at  his  feet.  He  bent 
and  took  her  hand  to  raise  her,  but  she  clung  to  it  terribly, 
and  would  not  lift  her  head. 

"  Lolita,  stand  up,  you  foolish  child  !  "  he  said,  angrily  ; 
and  when  she  would  not,  he  tried  to  wrench  his  hand  away. 
She  caught  at  it  then  with  both  her  own,  and  he  could  only 
drag  her  with  her  face  along  the  floor. 

"  Lolita,"  he  said,  despairingly,  "  if  you  will  only  stand 
up  you  will  please  me." 

She  scrambled  to  her  feet,  still  clinging  with  the  clutch  of 
a  vise  to  his  wrist  and  fingers  ;  and  she  raised  her  gorgeous 
eyes.  He  saw  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  gray  ;  and 
the  thought  of  her  probable  parentage  and  evil  antecedents 
passed  across  his  mind.  He  turned  his  face  from  the  look 
of  mad,  jealous,  reckless  love. 

"  Lolita,"  he  said,  sternly  and  quietly,  "  let  go  my  hand." 


He  jerked  his  arm  with  all  his  force,  and  it  flung  her  half 
across  the  room  ;  but  she  dragged  him  with  her.     Then  he 
stopped  and  gathered  his  breath  and  courage. 
"  Do  you  think,  Lola,  that  I  love  you?  " 
"  Si,"   she  answered,  bending   her    head.      The   clutch 
loosened.  «, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  do,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  for  I  do  not. 
I  love  Sefiorita  Mary,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife." 

He  shrank  and  threw  out  his  hands  at  the  cry,  like  the 
howl  of  an  angry  puma,  that  came  from  between  the  gray, 
drawn  lips.  Then  they  stood  looking  at  each  other.  He 
moved  toward  the  door,  but  she  jumped  in  front  of  him  and 
pushed  him  back,  with  both  hands  against  his  chest. 

"  Do  you  love  that  girl  ?  "  she  asked,  under  her  breath, 
and  then  her  voice  rose  higher  and  higher,  in  shrill  Mexican  : 
"  Do  you  love  that  bad,  that  shameless  girl  ?  She  does  not 
love  you.  Not  as  I  love  you.  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  she 
said,  folding  her  arms  upon  her  breast.  "  I  am  not  Prot- 
estant. I  never  really  believed  the  things  you  taught  me. 
I  came  because  I  saw  you,  and  you  looked  at  me,  and  I 
thought  you  loved  me.  I  have  cried  every  night  and  often 
in  the  day  because  I  hate  that  girl.  I  have  been  very  bad. 
But  now  I  will  go  away." 

She  made  as  if  to  strike  him  across  the  face,  then  sud- 
denly caught  at  his  hand  again  and  kissed  it,  and  flung  it 
down  wet  with  her  tears.  In  an  instant  the  gate  of  the 
patio  had  clanked  shut  behind  her,  and  she  was  gone  into 
the  night,  without  rebozo  or  tapolo,  her  head  bare  like  that 
of  a  bold  woman. 

"  You  know  Lolita  ? "  said  the  cook  to  her  mistress,  a 
week  later.     "She  lofe  Senor  Clarke  much." 
The  mistress  stared  open-mouthed. 
"  What  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  She  lofe  the  young  man.  She  very  sick  now.  She  ees 
in  the  hos-pit-al  of  the  tnadres,  and  the  padre  he  forgeef  her 
when  she  confess.     She  ees  Catolique  some  more." 

Her  mistress  waited  patiently.  To  have  hurried  the 
narrative  would  have  been  to  have  hopelessly  confused  it. 
"  She  go  in  the  street  all  the  night.  In  the  morning  she 
go  in  the  church,  to  Mexicaltzingo,  and  she  " — English  failed 
and  she  glided  into  Spanish — "  and  she  fell  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar.  They  were  of  stone,  so  she  cut  her  head  very 
much.  The  padre  found  her  there,  and  she  confessed  when 
she  could  talk.  She  ees  Catolique  some  more,"  she  re- 
peated ;  "  eet  ees  bad  she  not  be  always  Protestant  same  as 
me,"  she  reflected,  piously,  as  she  frothed  the  chocolate. 
Then  she  raised  her  shoulders  to  her  ears. 

"But  she  lofe  the  senor  much,  verdad — much,  much  !  " 

Gwendolen  Overton. 
San  Francisco,  January,  1899. 

m  •  m 

Nelson  Dingley,  of.  Maine,  the  veteran  congressman  who 
passed  away  on  the  thirteenth  inst.,  was  born  in  1832  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1855.  He  evinced  a  fondness 
for  journalism,  and  secured  the  ownership  of  the  Lewiston 
Journal,  which  he  conducted  very  successfully.  In  the  cam- 
paign for  Fremont  Dingley,  though  only  twenty-four,  went  on 
the  stump,  and  later  wrote  editorials  in  his  paper  which  at- 
tracted public  attention.  He  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  and 
at  twenty-nine  was  speaker  of  the  house,  serving  six  years.  At 
thirty-nine  he  was  governor,  serving  two  terms  and  declining 
a  third  nomination.  In  1881  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where 
he  rapidly  forged  to  the  front,  being  particularly  active  in 
securing  legislation  to  develop  American  shipping  and  fish- 
ing interests.  His  fame,  however,  chiefly  rests  upon  his 
celebrated  tariff  bill,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  reviving 
prosperity  during  the  eighteen  months  of  its  operation.  Im- 
pressive funeral  services  were  held  over  the  remains  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Monday,  January  16th,  at  which  the  President,  his  Cabinet, 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  members  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  were  present. 
After  the  ceremony  the  House  adjourned  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect, and  later  the  body  was  conveyed  by  special  train  to 
Lewiston,  Me. 

^  ■  » 

There  was  some  excitement  in  Tahiti  when  the  French 
mail-boat  City  of  Papeete  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  a  little 
more  than  a  month  ago.  A  mail-steamer  from  New  Zea- 
land had  arrived  with  the  news  that  war  might  be  declared 
at  any  time  between  France  and  England,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Papeete  did  not  know  how  soon  a  British  man-of- 
war  might  arrive.  They  prepared  for  an  emergency,  how- 
ever, and  resolved  to  die  fighting,  the  two  hundred  regulars 
on  the  island,  together  with  four  hundred  able-bodied  men 
who  were  pressed  into  the  service,  being  given  three 
months'  rations  and  stationed  in  the  valley  of  Fatahua  to 
hold  the  fort  until  reinforcements  arrived  from  France. 
The  guns  from  the  armed  transport  Aube — four  5 K -inch, 
three  3><-inch,  and  four  magazine-guns — were  mounted  on 
the  hills  overlooking  the  harbor,  and  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perienced gunners  were  expected  to  be  of  good  service  in 
case  of  necessity.  Many  other  precautions  were  taken, 
and  the  captain  of  the  City  of  Pepeeie  says  that  "  had  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst  the  valley  would  have  been  de- 
fended to  the  last." 


John  Russell  Young,  librarian  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  died  at  his  residence  in  Washington  on  the  seven- 
teenth inst.  He  was  born  in  Downington,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  on  November  20th,  1841.  Mr.  Young  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  journalist,  diplomat,  and  public  official,  being 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  China  in  1882.  On 
July  1,  1897,  he  was  named  by  President  McKinley  to  fill 
the  position  which  he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News  says 
that  a  discovery  of  interest  to  scholars  has  been  made  in  the 
excavations  of  the  Roman  Forum — the  celebrated  black 
stone  marking  the  spot  where,  according  to  legend,  Romulus 
should  have  been  buried,  having  been  found  east  of  the 
Rostra  Julia,  about  the  middle  of  the  Forum. 


January  23,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    PHILIPPINES. 

Professor  Worcester's   Account    of  his    Observations   and   Experi- 
ences in  the  Islands— The  Corrupt  Spanish  Government 
—The  Friars  and  Their  Influence. 

Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester's  work  on  "The  Philippines 
and  Their  People  "  is  without  doubt  the  most  entertaining 
and  instructive  of  the  many  volumes  which  have  recently 
been  published  on  this  subject.  He  visited  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  in  1SS7-8S  with  Dr.  Steere's  scientific  expedi- 
tion, remaining  there  eleven  months,  and  in  1S90  made 
a  second  trip  to  collect  specimens  and  materials  for  zo- 
ological and  ethnological  studies,  staying  there  two  years  and 
eight  months.  Protiting  by  the  experiences  of  the  first  visit, 
when  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  Professor  Worcester  applied  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  Spanish  Minister  of  the  Colonies 
for  permission  to  carry  on  his  work  unmolested.  Such  an 
order  was  sent  to  Governor-General  Weyler,  and  the  writer 
thus  h3d  exceptional  opportunities  for  observation,  having 
mingled  among  all  classes,  from  the  highest  Spanish  officials 
to  the  wildest  savages  and  remaining  long  enough  in  each  of 
the  larger  islands  to  get  an  excellent  idea  of  the  country,  the 
people,  their  government,  and  their  customs. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  islands 
from  their  first  discovery  by  the  Spaniards  down  to  the 
capture  of  Manila  by  Admiral  Dewey,  and  then  Manila 
and  its  environs  are  described.  While  in  Manila  Pro- 
fessor Worcester  and  his  party  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de 
Europe,  and,  at  their  first  meal,  they  gazed  in  wonder  at  the 
dexterity  and  fearlessness  with  which  the  Spanish  guests 
used  their  knives  to  shovel  meat,  cabbage,  potato,  gravy, 
beans,  and  even  bread  into  their  mouths.  The  custom  is 
evidently  a  national  one,  for  even  the  governor  -  general 
and  his  wife  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Concerning  the  climate,  he  writes  : 

The  Philippines  extend  from  four  degrees  forty-five  minutes  to  twenty- 
one  degrees  north  latitude.  Lying,  as  they  do,  wholly  within  the 
tropics,  a  hot  climate  is  to  be  expected  ;  and  since  they  extend  through 
some  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  intensity 
of  heat  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  group.  No  one  city 
can  be  taken  as  typ:cal  of  the  archipelago  ;  but  as  the  only  place  where 
careful  and  continuous  temperature  records  have  been  kept  is  the  Jesuit 
observatory  at  Manila,  I  shall  bs  forced  to  content  myself  with  the 
statistics  gathered  there.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Manila  is 
eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  thermometer  almost  never  rises  above 
one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade,  nor  does  it  fall  below  sixty  degrees. 
There  is  no  month  in  the  year  during  which  it  does  not  rise  as  high  as 
ninety-one  degrees.  With  a  mean  temperature  for  the  year  of  eighty 
degrees,  falling  to  only  seventy-seven  degrees  in  the  coolest  months,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  climate  of  Manila  leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
especially  when  one  remembers  that  during  much  of  the  time  the  air  is 
heavily  charged  with  moisture,  which  makes  the  heat  doubly  trying. 
...  I  have  never  yet  experienced,  at  sea-level,  a  day  when  a  white 
man  could  endure  severe  physical  exertion  without  suffering  from  the 
heat. 

If  one  is  permanently  situated  in  a  good  locality,  where  he  can  secure 
suitable  food  and  good  drinking  water  ;  if  he  is  scrupulously  careful  as 
to  his  diet,  avoids  excesses  of  all  kinds,  keeps  out  of  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  refrains  from  severe  and  long-continued  physical 
exertion,  he  is  likely  to  -emain  well,  always  supposing  that  he  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape  malarial  infection.  I  knew  an  o'd  Spaniard  who, 
at  the  end  of  a  residence  of  thirty-nine  years  in  the  Philippines,  was  able 
to  boast  that  he  had  not  been  ill  a  day.  He  had  always  been  so  situated 
that  he  could  take  care  of  himself,  and  had  done  it. 

On  account  of  the  severe  effects  of  the  climate  on  white 
women  and  children,  Professor  Worcester  is  of  the  opinion 
that  but  few  successive  generations  of  European  or  Ameri- 
can children  could  be  raised  there. 

He  thus  describes  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Spanish 
Government  : 

Pi. gobernadorcillo  (literally  "little  governor  "J  is  to  be  found  in  every 
Philippine  town  or  village,  and  is  a  very  important  personage.  He  is 
always  a  native  or  mestizo,  and  is  the  local  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  his  province,  from  whom  he  receives  instructions  and  to 
whom  he  sends  reports.  His  head-quarters  are  at  the  tribunal.  He 
is  addressed  as  capitan  during  his  term  of  office,  and  after  his  successor 
has  been  chosen  is  known  as  a  capitan  pasado.  He  settles  all  local 
questions,  except  those  which  assume  a  serious  legal  aspect  and  there- 
fore properly  belong  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  ;  but  his  most  im- 
portant duty  is  to  see  that  the  taxes  of  his  town  are  collected,  and  10 
turn  them  over  to  the  administrator  of  the  province.  He  is  personally 
responsible  for  these  taxes,  and  must  obtain  them  from  his  "  cabesas," 
or  make  good  the  deficit.  He  is  obliged  to  aid  ihe  guardta  civil  in  the 
capture  of  criminals  and  to  assist  the  parish  friar  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  church.  Finally,  he  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  officials 
who  visit  his  town.  He  often  has  to  entertain  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  not  infrequently  finds  it  advisable  to  make  them  presents. 
He  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  but 
is  given  no  compensation  for  the  cost  of  traveling  or  the  loss  of  time. 
In  return  for  all  this,  he  is  allowed  a  salary  of  two  dollars  per  month 
and  is  permitted  to  carry  a  cane  I  If  he  does  not  "squeeze"  his 
fellow- townsmen,  or  steal  public  funds,  he  is  apt  to  come  out  badly 
behind.  Wealthy  men  are  chosen  for  the  place,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  and  are  often  kept  in  office  for  years,  sorely  against  their  will. 

The  families  of  every  town  are  divided  into  groups  of  from  forty  to 
sixty,  each  under  a  "  cabeza  de  Barangay,"  who  is  responsible  for  their 
taxes.  If  he  can  not  get  them  from  the  people,  he  must  pay  them  out 
of  bis  own  pocket.  Excuses  are  useless.  For  obvious  reasons,  men  of 
means  are  chosen  for  this  position,  and  though  nominally  elected  every 
two  years,  they  are  actually  kept  in  office  as  long  as  they  have  anything 
to  lose,  and  sometimes  longer.  I  have  seen  cabesas  suffer  confiscation  of 
property  and  deportation,  because  they  could  not  pay  debts  which  they 
did  not  owe. 

In  the  good  old  days  the  provincial  governor  who  failed 
to  make  a  fortune  in  two  years  was  considered  a  fool. 
Latterly,  reforms,  so-called,  were  instituted,  but  with  poor 
results,  as  the  following  shows  : 

The  Spanish  Government  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
one  set  of  officials  to  watch  another.  In  actual  practice  this  amounts  to 
setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  as  will  shortly  appear.  With  a  view  of 
breaking  up  combinations  and  preventing  the  government  employees  in 
any  one  province  from  pilfering  too  extensively,  they  are  all  kept  forever 
on  the  move.  It  is  two  years  here,  six  months  there,  and  twelve  some- 
where else.  They  are  expected  to  steal  more  or  less.  That  is  what 
they  are  there  for,  in  most  instances,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
it.  Time  and  again  I  have  heard  them  say  of  themselves,  when  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  "  we  are  a  nation  of  thieves  "  ;  and  if  I  may  judge 
from  what  I  myself  saw,  much  might  be  said  in  support  of  this  view  of 
the  case  I  If  peculation  becomes  too  extensive,  however,  so  that  the 
perquisites  of  those  in  high  places  are  interfered  with,  an  investigation 
is  ordered. 

The  meek-looking  little  governor  whom  we  found  in  Romblon  had 
shown  more  zeal  than  discretion  in  appropriating  the  public  funds, 
and  a  fiscal,  or  censurer,  had  unexpectedly  appeared  to  examine  into 
the  affairs  of  his  province.  The  showing  was  a  very  sorry  one,  and  the 
delinquent  was  ordered  to  Manila.  The  fiscal  who  had  investigated 
him  was  the  governor  of  a  neighboring  province,     When  his  labors  in 


Romblon  were  over,  he  returned  home,  only  to  find  another  fiscal  ex- 
amining his  record  ;  and  it  proved  that  he  was  a  bigger  rascal  than  the 
man  he  had  just  condemned.  So  it  always  goes.  .  .  .  Unless  Gen- 
eral Weyler  was  grossly  slandered  by  his  own  countrymen,  his  finan- 
ciering was  more  strikingly  successful  than  that  of  any  other  governor- 
general  of  recent  limes.  He  was  credited  with  having  put  by  a  sum 
running  into  the  millions. 

Regarding  Iloilo,  the  present  seat  of  discord  between  the 
American  forces  and  the  insurgents,  Professor  Worcester 
says  : 

It  is  the  second  city  of  the  archipelago  in  commercial  importance, 
and  is  the  capital  of  a  province  bearing  the  same  name,  in  eastern 
Panay.  There  are  no  public  conveyances  in  the  town,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  make  our  way  on  foot  to  the  hotel,  which  proved  to  be  a 
miserable  affair.  It  lies  close  to  the  sea-shore,  but  is  reached  by  means 
of  a  sluggish  creek,  which  has  been  dredged  out  until  it  will  admit  the 
island  steamers.  Large  vessels  must  lie  in  the  channel  outside,  where 
there  is  good  anchorage.  There  are  no  defenses  worth  mentioning. 
The  place  is  by  no  means  attractive.  It  is  built  on  low,  flat  ground, 
much  of  which  is  filled  swamp  land.  The  unpaved  streets  are  always 
dusty  or  muddy,  which  makes  the  lack  of  public  conveyances  a  great 
nuisance.  The  church  is  ugly,  and  the  public  square,  once  handsomely 
laid  out,  was  serving  as  a  goat  pasture  when  I  last  saw  it.  There  are 
no  places  of  amusement.  One  sees  a  few  good  shops  and  some  pleas- 
ant residences,  but  the  native  quarter  seems  to  be  rather  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  city.  The  business  interests  of  the  place  are  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  English  and  German  firms.  Sugar  is  the  main  export, 
and  the  whole  town  smells  of  it.  The  shipments  exceed  those  from 
Manila. 

One  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the  Philippines  are  the  ants. 
While  at  Concepcion,  Professor  Worcester  was  particularly 
annoyed  : 

A  coundess  horde  of  tiny  red  ants  invaded  our  premises,  and  refused 
to  decamp.  They  tunneled  into  our  bread  over  night  and  built  nests 
there,  biting  our  tongues  when  we  attempted  to  eat  it  for  breakfast. 
They  crawled  into  the  sugar  and  died,  making  it  necessary  for  us  to 
skim  out  the  floating  corpses  after  sweetening  our  coffee.  They  par- 
ticularly delighted  in  fresh  meat,  and  swarmed  over  it  until  it  looked 
like  a  solid  mass  of  ants.  Not  content  with  destroying  our  food,  they 
attacked  our  bird-skins,  which  they  seemed  to  find  palatable,  in- spite  of 
the  arsenic  with  which  they  were  poisoned.  Having  obtained  a  very 
valuable  bird  just  at  night,  I  suspended  it  by  a  string  from  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling,  thinking  they  surely  would  not  find  it  there.  The  next  morn- 
ing it  was  completely  stripped  of  feathers.  We  put  the  legs  of  our 
tables  in  dishes  of  water.  The  ants  built  bridges.  We  substituted 
kerosene.    They  climbed  up  overhead,  and  dropped  down. 

The  white  ants  attack  wood,  paper,  pasteboard,  clothing,  cordage — 
in  short,  anything  they  can  gnaw.  They  avoid  the  light,  often  eating 
their  way  into  a  house  through  solid  limber,  so  that  their  presence  is 
not  suspected  until  one  breaks  through  a  floor-board  which  they  have 
hollowed  out,  or  knocks  down  a  bed-post  with  a  mere  touch.  The 
creatures  work  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  will  come  through  the 
floor  and  the  bottom  of  a  trunk,  and  reduce  its  contents  to  powder,  in 
a  single  night.  On  our  second  visit  to  the  archipelago  we  left  a  part  of 
our  baggage  at  the  United  States  consulate  in  Manila.  Returning 
after  a  short  absence  we  found  that  the  white  ants  had  eaten  our  chests 
until  they  had  fallen  to  pieces  of  their  own  weight ;  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed our  clothing  ;  had  gnawed  the  pasteboard  boxes  from  our  cart- 
ridges and  the  sacks  from  our  shot  ;  had  ruined  our  gun-wads,  letter- 
paper,  and  books,  and  even  eaten  the  strings  out  of  the  beads  intended 
for  trade  with  the  natives. 

Palawan,  the  westernmost  of  the  islands,  is  three  hundred 
miles  long  by  twenty  miles  wide.  Extensive  efforts  have 
been  made  to  colonize  this  island,  but  without  success,  and 
in  recent  years  a  portion  of  it  has  been  used  as  a  penal 
settlement.  Three  principal  tribes  are  found  on  this  island 
— Moros,  Battaks,  and  Tagbanuas.  Some  of  the  Tag- 
banuas  are  wild  and  inhabit  the  forest  and  mountainous 
sections.  They  are  friendly,  however,  and  the  writer  was 
much  interested  in  their  form  of  government  and  laws  : 

The  affairs  of  each  community  are  directed  by  a  council  of  old  men, 
who  administer  justice  according  to  Tagbanua  traditions  and  iheir  own 
ideas  of  what  is  fitting.  If  a  person  is  charged  with  a  serious  crime, 
accused  and  accuser  are  conducted  by  the  old  men  to  the  bank  of  some 
deep  pool,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  relatives  and  friends,  the  two 
dive  beneath  the  water  at  the  same  instant.  The  one  who  remains 
under  the  longer  is  held  to  have  spoken  the  truth.  Theft  is  punished 
by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  value  of  the  stolen  article.  If  the  culprit 
can  not  or  will  not  pay  the  fine  he  is  whipped.  In  case  of  adultery  an 
injured  husband  may  kill  both  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  but  may  not 
kill  the  one  and  let  the  other  go  free.  Polygamy  is  not  allowed.  A 
father  sets  a  price  on  his  daughters,  and  whosoever  wishes  to  marry  one 
of  them  must  pay  the  amount  demanded.  If  a  marriage  proves  un- 
happy, either  parly  can  break  it  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  other.  The 
parents  of  the  two  settle  the  sum  to  be  paid.  Women  are  well  treated, 
but  are  expected  to  do  their  full  share  of  the  hard  work,  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a  woman  to  bathe  and  go  about  her  usual  duties  the  day 
after  bearing  a  child. 

.One  of  the  most  competent  Spanish  officials  whom 
he  met  in  the  Philippines  was  General  Arolas,  the  governor 
of  Sulu.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  practically  sent  into 
exile,  he  turned  all  his  energy  toward  improving  things. 
In  a  short  time  Sulu  became  the  wonder  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Professor  Worcester  was  much  amused  at  the  novel 
method  employed  by  Arolas  to  cure  some  of  his  men  who 
were  in  hospital  with  ulcers  : 

They  found  life  there  so  very  comfortable  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
get  out,  and  were  detected  irritating  their  sores  to  keep  them  from 
healing.  The  governor  was  vexed,  and  directed  the  doctor  10  see  if 
he  could  effect  cures  with  red-hot  needles  ;  but  the  natives  preferred 
cauterization  to  work,  and  still  the  sores  did  not  heal.  His  next  plan 
was  certainly  original.  Their  thick  black  hair  was  cut  pompadour, 
and  the  sides  of  their  heads  were  shaved  clean,  leaving  a  narrow, 
bristling  crest  extending  from  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the  forehead. 
They  were  then  compelled  to  parade  the  town,  under  guard.  Their 
appearance  was  indescribably  ludicrous,  and  caused  shrieks  of  laughter. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  a  Filipino  dislikes  it  is  to  become  an  object 
of  ridicule,  and  under  this  treatment  the  ulcers  soon  disappeared. 

Here  are  some  of  the  taxes  which  the  people  have  had  to 
pay: 

Every  resident  of  the  country  was  required  to  purchase  annually  a 
cedula  personal,  or  document  of  identity.  The  price  of  the  cedula 
varied  Irom  twenty-five  dollars  to  fifty  cents,  according  to  the  supposed 
means  of  the  applicant.  Evasion  of  this  requirement  was  next  to  im- 
possible, for  no  legal  or  official  business  could  be  transacted  without  the 
document  of  identity.  The  captain  of  a  steamer  who  received  any 
passenger  on  board  without  a  cedula  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
dollars.  Had  a  man  a  cocoa-nut  grove  ?  He  must  pay  an  annual  tax 
of  five  cents  on  each  tree.  Did  he  want  to  press  a  little  oil  out  of  bis 
ripe  cocoa-nuts?  It  was  necessary  to  pay  for  a  license  to  run  an  oil- 
press.  Had  he  a  few  bananas  or  a  little  rice,  so  that  he  wished  to  open 
a  bit  of  a  shop  on  his  ground  floor  and  sell  his  surplus  produce  ?  He 
must  pay  for  the  privilege.  Did  he  need  to  kill  his  buffalo  or  his  hog 
for  meat?  He  must  pay  from  two  to  four  dollars  for  a  licencia  before 
he  could  do  it.  Did  bis  cow  or  his  buffalo  give  more  milk  than  he 
required  ?  If  he  wished  to  sell  it,  be  must  have  his  milk-measure 
inspected  and  stamped  each  year,  and  that  cost  money.  There  were 
taxes  for  keeping  horses,  and  for  felling  trees.  All  legal  business  had 
to  be  done  on  stamped  paper,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Should  the  sums  mentioned  seem  insignificant,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  man's  wages  are  frequently  not  more  than  five  or  ten  cents  per 
day  ;  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  can  not  get  work  at  any  price  ; 
and  that  the  taxes  are  not  the  whole  story,  for  the  village  friar  is  yet  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  he  has  ways  of  his  own  for  relieving  his  parish- 
ioners of  their  pence. 


It  would  seem  that  the  large  number  of  friars  who  are  be- 
ing held  prisoners  by  the  insurgents,  and  who,  according  to 
the  cable  dispatches,  have  suffered  all  manner  of  torture,  are 
reaping  only  what  they  have  sown.  Professor  Worcester 
says  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Jesuits,  who  stand  for 
morality  and  education,  the  missionary  priests  are  an  igno- 
rant class,  who,  for  the  most  part,  use  their  influence  for  the 
bad: 

The  parishes  are  parceled  out  between  the  Austin  friars,  the  Domini- 
cans, the  Franciscans,  and  the  Recoletos.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  these  orders  are  largely  recruited  from  the  lowest  rank  of  Spanish 
society,  and  that  their  members  enter  upon  their  important  duties  with 
no  otber  training  than  that  of  the  seminary.  Rough  soldiers  have  been 
known  to  profit  by  their  observations  while  campaigning  in  the  islands, 
return  to  Spain,  and  in  a  short  time  re-appear  in  the  colony  as  full- 
fledged  fnars.  If  self-indulgence  is  to  be  accounted  a  sin,  then  they 
are  sinful  indeed.  The  bulk  of  them  do  not  support  their  teaching  by 
personal  example.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of 
priests  and  their  offspring,  too,  in  spite  of  their  vow  of  chastity  ;  while 
many  live  in  comparative  luxury,  notwithstanding  their  vow  of  pov- 
erty. The  religious  corporations  possess  large  private  revenues.  Their 
investments  in  Hong  Kong  are  extensive.  The  Austin  and  Dominican 
friars  in  particular  hold  very  valuable  real  property  in  the  provinces 
near  Manila,  which  is  rented  out  to  the  native  agriculturists.on  t>ran- 
nical  conditions.  On  the  Laguna  de  Bay  shore  the  rent  is  raised,  as  the 
natives,  at  their  own  expense,  improve  thtir  holdings.  Leases  are 
granted  for  the  nominal  term  of  three  years,  but  the  receipts  given  for 
the  rent  are  cunningly  worded.  Neither  the  amount  of  money  paid,  nor 
the  extent  of  the  land  rented,  nor  its  situation  is  mentioned  in  the 
document,  so  that  the  tenant  is  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the  owners. 
The  clergy  also  derive  a  very  large  portion  of  their  incomes  from  com- 
mission on  the  sale  of  cedulat,  sales  of  Papal  Bulls,  masses,  pictures, 
books,  chaplets.  and  indulgences,  marriage,  burial,  and  baptismal  fees, 
benedictions,  donations  touted  for  after  the  crops  are  raised,  legacies  to 
be  paid  for  in  masses,  remains  of  wax-candles  left  in  the  church  by  the 
faithful,  fees  for  gelling  souls  out  of  Purgatory,  alms.  etc.  ...  In  de- 
fiance of  all  regulations  to  the  contrary,  the  friars  noi  infrequently  make 
such  extortionate  charges  for  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  uide-spread  and  almost  necessary  custom  of  dispensing 
with  it.  In  Masbate  we  were  told  that  the  charge  for  burying  a  body  was 
fifty  dollars  without  a  coffin,  and  seventy-five  if  a  coffin  was  used, 
while  it  must  be  bought  of  the  priest  at  a  good  price. 

The  village  friars  are  ex-offitio  school-inspectors,  and 
they  have  decided  ideas  of  their  own  as  to  courses  of  study  : 

The  old  laws  of  the  Indies  provide  that  Christian  doctrine  shall  be 
taught  to  the  natives  in  the  Spanish  language  .  .  .  bui  the  simple  fact 
is  that  it  does  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  provincial  friars  to  have  iheir 
parishioners  speak  Spanish.  There  is  such  an  endless  multiplicity  of 
native  dialects  that  few  of  the  officials  attempt  to  master  any.  In  fact 
they  are  transferred  from  one  post  to  another  with  such  frequency  that 
it  would  be  a  well-nigh  hopeless  undertaking.  The  friar,  however, 
may  spend  the  better  part  of  a  life-time  in  one  place,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  his  relations  u  ilh  his  people,  is  forced  to  learn  tht  ir  language. 
It  naturally  results  that  he  becomes  the  most  available  means  of  com- 
munication between  natives  and  officials,  and  this  suits  his  convenience 
so  well  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  forbid  the  teaching  of  Spanish. 
The  school-master  is  powerless  to  oppose  him  successfully,  even  if  in- 
clined to  make  the  aiienipt.  The  result  is  thai  the  "  education  "  of 
most  natives  consists  of  a  little  catechism  and  a  few  prayers,  which 
they  learn  in  their  own  dialect.  The  more  fortunate  get  some  knowl- 
edge of  writing  and  arithmetic,  with,  possibly,  a  smattering  of  Spanish. 

On  their  visit  to  Siquijor,  the  padre,  who  had  been  very 
lonely  before  their  arrival,  came  to  see  them  every  afternoon 
and  stayed  until  half-past  eight  or  nine  at  night,  hindering 
them  in  their  work  and  delayiog  their  supper.  He  became 
a  terrible  bore,  and  finally  they  decided  to  end  his  visits. 
The  writer  says  : 

Fortune  favored  me  by  sendiog  in  a  fine  lot  of  civet  cals.  There  are 
several  species  of  these  creatures  in  Ihe  Philippines,  and  Ibe  one  in 
question  is  capable  of  producing  an  odor  which  is  justly  more  celebrated 
for  its  strengiu  than  its  sweetness.  1  bad  barely  finished  skinning  my 
firtt.batcb  of  specimens,  when  in  came  the  padre.  'Ihe  faint  trace  of 
scent  remaining  was  mildness  itself  compaied  with  the  stench  1  had 
bred  a  few  minutes  before,  but  it  evidently  bothered  my  visitor,  who 
made  several  sarcastic  remarks  concerning  my  taste  in  perfumery,  and 
cut  his  ca'l  unusually  short. 

The  next  day  I  was  ready  for  him.  I  had  made  a  neat  little  dissec- 
tion, so  that  one  stroke  of  a  scalpel  would  lay  a  scent-bag  wide  open.  A 
seniinel  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  informed  me  of  the  padre's  arrival,  and 
/  made  that  stroke.'  By  the  time  he  reached  our  room  the  defunct  cat 
was  ' '  doing  itself  proud  "  He  stopped  at  the  door,  as  if  iome  one  bad 
thrown  water  in  his  face,  but  pulled  himself  together,  and  came  in.  I 
scored  one  for  the  padre,  and  set  him  a  chair  close  to  the  cat,  inno- 
cently continuing  luy  operations.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  begin  a  dis- 
course, but  choked,  and  thought  better  of  it.  After  a  moment  or  two 
spent  in  meditation,  he  lit  a  cigarette,  apparently  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  he  could  compete  with  my  animal,  which  by  this  time  had 
so  far  surpassed  my  fondest  expectations  that  I  was  seriously  considering 
the  advisability  of  leaviog  the  padre  to  have  it  out  alone  with  the  cat.  On 
second  thought,  however,  I  decided  to  see  the  thing  through,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  In  another  moment  my  visitor's  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 
Dropping  his  cigarette,  he  covered  his  mouth  and  nose  with  a  handker- 
chief, and  rushed  from  the  room.  As  he  reached  the  clearer  air  of  the 
next  apartment,  I  beard  somewhat  distinctly  an  exclamation  which 
sounded  uncommonly  like  jesusmariayjost / 

After  that  1  kept  a  standing  order  out  for  civet  cats,  and  the  poor  old 
padre  never  got  nearer  to  making  a  call  than  to  inquire  from  the  street 
if  1  had  any  more  of  those  gates  malditor  on  hand  ;  which  query  I  was 
fortunately  always  ready  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Another  humorous  incident  which  happened  during  their 
second  stay  in  Siquijor  is  thus  narrated  : 

Before  we  retired  on  the  night  of  our  arrival  the  capitan  came  to  us  with 
a  very  mysterious  air,  and  remarked  that  he  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  us 
in  the  morning.  We  were  not  to  fail  to  be  on  hand  when  the  procession 
of  cabezas  de  Barangay  passed  by  on  its  way  to  mass.  Accordingly,  we 
turned  out  bright  una"  early.  In  due  lime  the  procession  formed  and 
started  for  the  convento  to  escort  the  padre  to  church  ;  for  the  life  of  us 
we  could  not  see  anything  extraordinary  about  it.  The  shirts  of  the 
cabezas  stood  out  from  their  waists  at  the  usual  angle  ;  there  was  a  fair 
assortment  of  battered  instruments,  and  a  motley  crowd  to  play  them  ; 
but  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  the  gober- 
nadorcillo  was  too  subtle  for  us  We  were  not  destined  to  miss  the 
surprise,  however,  just  as  the  band  came  opposite  the  balcony  on 
which  we  were  standing,  the  capitan  waved  bis  cane  in  the  air.  and  the 
musicians  saluted  us  with  the  familiar  melody  to  which  the  words 
"  Johnny,  get  your  gun.  get  your  sword,  get  your  pistol. 
Nigger  on  the  house-top,  won't  come  down" 

are  usually  set.  The  sight  of  those  solemn  cabezas  marching  to  church 
to  that  tune  came  very  nearly  unsetting  our  dignity  ;  and  a  little  later, 
when  the  same  familiar  strains  floated  out  from  the  sacred  edifice  itself, 
we  simply  collapsed.  The  Filipinos  usually  play  entirely  from  ear.  The 
band-master  bad  learned  the  melody  from  us,  had  taught  it  to  his  musi- 
cians, and  added  it  to  the  Siquijor  repertoire  of  sacred  music. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  most  of  the  views  being  from 
photographs  taken  by  Professor  Worcester  or  one  of  his 
party.  A  carefully  prepared  index  and  a  valuable  appendix, 
the  latter  giving  details  of  the  products  and  natural  resources 
of  the  islands,  are  other  attractive  features  of  the  vol- 
ume. 
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Cardinal    Mettel,    one   of    the    few   surviving    cardinals 
created  by  Pius  the  Ninth,  is  ninety-five  years  old. 
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MONTE    CARLO'S    COMING    SEASON. 


A  Bright  Outlook  for  the  Next  Few  Months  —  Amusements  at  the 
Famous  Resort — Pigeon-Shooting,  Tennis  Tourna- 
ments, and  Yacht-Racing. 


The  season  at  Monte  Carlo  is  a  month  late.  The  un- 
called-for speech  in  Paris  by  the  English  embassador,  Sir 
Edmond  Monson,  the  speeches  made  in  England  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  other  members  of  the  English  cabinet,  all 
more  or  less  ironical  and  threatening,  all  pointing  to  war, 
caused  the  hotel  and  pension-keepers  and  the  tradespeople 
along  the  Riviera  to  fear  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  as 
a  consequence  the  English  and  Americans  would  not  this 
year  visit  Cannes,  Nice,  Monle  Carlo,  Menton,  and  other 
places,  and  that  something  very  much  like  ruin  awaited  the 
Riviera  season. 

But  the  fears  in  question  have  abated,  and  now  people 
here  are  looking  forward  to  the  usual  prosperous  times 
during  the  next  five  months.  It  is  now  settled  that  Queen 
Victoria  will  spend  a  couple  of  months  at  Cimiez,  Nice,  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  pasr  a  like  period  at  Cannes, 
with  an  occasional  visit  to  Monte  Carlo,  where  he  indulges 
in  a  mild  flutter  in  the  salons  de  j'eux,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  administration  and  of  the  people  who  crowd  the 
rooms  and  at  times  mob  his  royal  highness.  It'  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  French  who  do  so, 
but  the  Americans  and  English.  The  French  are  fond  of 
the  prince,  and  bow  and  smile  at  him  ;  but  they  do  not 
crowd  about  him.  His  future  subjects,  however,  must  at 
times  make  it  unpleasant  for  him  in  the  salons  de  Jeux,  so 
persistently  do  they  press  about  him. 

The  weather  here  is  most  pleasant.  It  is  spring-like,  and 
the  gardens  of  the  Casino  are  simply  beautiful.  The  trop- 
ical flowers  and  plants — the  palm  and  the  india-rubber  trees 
— are  green  and  fresh  ;  the  sun  is  so  hot  that  the  shade  in 
the  gardens  is  pleasant  ;  and  the  clear  blue  sky  is  reflected 
in  the  calm  Mediterranean.  It  is  indeed  a  most  exquisite 
place,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  tiger's  lair,  the 
gambling-rooms.  It  is  really  curious  to  enter  the  said 
rooms  and  observe  how  unlike  they  are  to  preconceived 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  You  look  in  vain  for  evidences  of 
the  suicidal  propensity  so  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  opponents 
of  the  place.  In  the  superb  salons  all  is  quiet  and  orderly  ; 
no  noise,  no  shrieks  of  the  despairing  losers,  no  reports  of 
pistol-shots.  But  you  see  people  absorbed  in  play,  and  in 
no  case  do  you  observe  any  evidence  of  misery  or  despair. 
There  may  be,  and  of  course  must  be,  persons  who  have 
lost,  but  they  do  not  indulge,  in  the  rooms,  in  any  evidence 
of  a  determination  to  destroy  themselves.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  persons  who  have  gambled  and  lost  wish  to  go 
away,  the  administration  will  furnish  them  with  the  means  to 
reach  their  homes.  If  at  times  there  are  cases  of  suicide, 
they  are  generally  persons  who  have  obtained  money  in  an 
unlawful  manner,  come  here  to  win  more,  lost  all,  and  in 
despair  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  Parties  who  over-indulge 
on  the  stock  exchange  frequently  come  to  the  same  end. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  become  an  advocate  of  gambling, 
but  simply  to  point  out  how  ridiculous  are  the  exaggera- 
tions of  those  who  make  such  efforts  to  harm  this  place. 
It  is  getting  to  be  understood  now  that  all  the  talk  about 
the  immorality,  the  sinful  existence  in  this  fashionable  re- 
sort, is  nonsense  ;  that  one  may  lead  as  respectable  and 
quiet  a  life  in  Monte  Carlo  as  anywhere  else  under  the 
sun  ;  that  the  delightful  climate,  the  beauty — natural  and 
artificial — of  the  place,  may  be  enjoyed  without  the  con- 
tamination of  the  gambling.  In  Nice,  Cannes,  Menton, 
and  such  places,  gambling  goes  on  in  all  the  clubs,  baccarat 
and  ecarte  taking  the  place  of  roulette  and  trente-et- 
quarante  ;  but  the  absolute  fairness  in  those  clubs  can  not 
be  pronounced  upon  with  such  certainty  as  is  the  case  in 
the  salons  de  jeux  here,  cheating  being  absolutely  impossible 
in  the  Casino. 

Visitors  to  Monte  Carlo  need  not  bother  themselves  about 
the  gambling.  They  can  go  to  the  free  concerts,  the  reading- 
rooms,  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  they  will  see  a 
splendid  collection  of  tableaux  by  the  most  renowned 
modern  painters,  and  on  certain  afternoons  in  the  week  en- 
joy dramatic  performances  by  Parisian  artists.  On  Thurs- 
days the  classical  concerts  take  place  in  the  salle  du  thidtre 
at  the  Casino,  and  these  concerts  are  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  Europe.  Then  the  walks  and  drives  about  Monte  Carlo 
are  most  pleasant.  They  can  take  the  Rhigi  railway  to  La 
Turbie,  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  drive  or  walk 
along  the  Corniche  Road,  which,  made  by  the  Romans  cent- 
uries ago,  is  still  the  finest  road  in  the  world.  The  air  at  that 
altitude  is  fresh  and  exhilarating,  and  the  view  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  panoramas  in  existence.  For  bicyclists  the 
Corniche  Road  is  indeed  a  pleasant  one,  and  each  day 
crowds  of  young  people  on  their  wheels  may  be  seen  careen- 
ing along  it. 

Of  late  years  the  progress  of  Monte  Carlo  has  been 
prodigious.  A  large  number  of  new  hotels  are  being  hastily 
finished  in  view  of  the  season.  The  work  goes  on  night 
and  day,  and  the  caravansaries  will  lodge  thousands  of 
people.  Taking  into  consideration  how  many  and  how 
large  are  the  hotels  here,  it  would  seem  a  forlorn  hope  as 
regards  the  new  places  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  has  been  noticed 
that  as  new  hotels  open  guests  for  them  turn  up,  and  so  it 
goes  on.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  at  Monte 
Carlo  there  is  everything  to  attract  visitors,  while  in  some 
other  places,  such  as  Beaulieu  and  Eze,  there  is  little  but  the 
climate.  The  latter  place  is  perched  some  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level,  and  in  fine  weather  the  view  is  superb. 
Eze,  however,  will  be  a  rather  undesirable  residence  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February — a  bit  too  fresh,  in 
fact.  Beaulieu  is  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  but  is  a  deadly 
dull  place,  yet  the  new  hotel — the  Bristol — furnished  by  the 
celebra'ed  London  firm,  Maple  &  Co.,  contains  nearly  four 
hundred  rooms.     Where  are  the  guests  to  come  from  ? 

On  Monday  last  the  International  Pigeon  Shooting  here 
was  \  >ened  for  the  seas'  ;i   1898-1899,  and  quite  a   num- 


ber of  well-known  crack  shots  participated  in  the  different 
pools.  The  Italians  will,  as  usual,  preponderate.  They 
come  in  numbers,  do  not  gamble  or  spree  in  any  way — in 
fact,  they  train  regularly  for  this  shooting  tournament,  and 
of  late  years  have  been  very  successful.  The  Grand  Prix 
of  twenty  thousand  francs  and  the  objet  d'art  worth  six 
thousand  francs  have  been  won  by  them  for  years  suc- 
cessively, and  it  was  a  great  surprise  when  last  year  a  young 
Englishman  killed  the  twelve  birds  in  succession,  just  beat- 
ing an  Italian  who  it  was  thought  would  surely  beat  him. 
There  will  be  some  Americans  among  the  shooters  this 
season,  notably  Mr.  Crittenden  Robinson,  of  your  city,  who 
has  shot  most  successfully  here,  winning  a  number  of  prizes 
and  always  being  well  up  in  all  the  pools.  During  the  past 
summer  Mr.  Robinson  shot  most  successfully  on  the  con- 
tinent at  Ostend  and  Dinan,  and  at  the  gun  clubs  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  All  Americans  here  are  founding  their 
hopes  upon  him  for  this  season's  Grand  Prix  at  the  Tir 
Pigeon.  On  the  opening  days  Mr.  Robinson  divided  sev- 
eral pools,  shooting  in  grand  style. 

There  is  in  Monte  Carlo  a  very  fine  and  admirably  kept 
tennis-court,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  residents  in 
the  place  by  the  management  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  and 
during  the  season  some  fine  matches  are  played  there.  In 
March  prizes  are  offered,  and  then  players  from  Cannes  and 
Nice  come  over,  and  the  tournaments  attract  crowds  of 
sight-seers.     The  players  are  principally  English. 

In  January  and  February  the  yachting  fraternity  have  a 
good  time  at  Cannes  with  the  regattas,  and  in  March  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Monte  Carlo  is  sailed  for  by  all  the  best- 
known  yachts,  starting  just  in  front  of  the  Casino  terrace. 
It  is  a  most  attractive  sight,  and  crowds  come  from  Menton, 
Cannes,  and  Nice  to  be  present.  Up  to  last  season  the  in- 
terest in'  these  sailing  matches  was  the  greater  from  the  fact 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales's  yacht,  the  Britannia,  took  part 
in  the  contests.  But  as  his  royal  highness  has  sold  his 
yacht,  he  will  probably  not  put  in  an  appearance  so  fre- 
quently at  the  regattas  this  season. 

We  have  had  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  the  Casino  Theatre, 
and  a  series  of  operatic  performances  are  to  be  given  there. 
A  new  opera  by  Isidor  de  Lara,  the  composer  of  those  most 
successful  operas,  "Amy  Robsart"  and  "  Moina,"  will  be 
produced  here  this  season,  with  a  grand  cast,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Monaco. 

Monte  Carlo,  December  22,  1898.  H.  A.  D. 


England  has  in  the  Mediterranean  thirty-nine  warships, 
of  which  ten  are  iron-clads  of  the  first-class  ;  on  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  she  has  thirteen,  of  which  nine  are  first-class 
iron-clads.  In  her  own  waters  she  can  muster  twenty-two 
war-vessels,  ten  being  iron-clads  ;  and  in  her  dock-yards  she 
has  another  one  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  vessels  of  various 
types.  Besides  all  these,  she  has  in  American  waters  thir- 
teen warships  ;  in  the  East  Indies,  nine  ;  in  West  African 
ports,  sixteen  ;  in  China,  twenty-eight ;  in  the  Pacific,  seven 
others  ;  and  in  Australia,  two.  It  will  be  seen  (says  La  Petit 
Marseillais)  that  this  constitutes  a  naval  force  so  formidable 
as  to  justify  Great  Britain's  pretensions  of  being  in  a  position 
to  successfully  cope  with  a  coalition  of  the  three  greatest 
and  best-equipped  naval  powers  of  Europe. 


According  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  would  probably  not  care  to  accept  the  brevet  of 
brigadier-general  for  which,  it  is  said,  the  President  intends 
to  name  him.  He  is  already  on  record  as  saying  that  pro- 
motion is  not  desired  by  him,  and  as  he  has  been  mustered 
out,  a  brevet  rank,  such  as  is  conferred  on  volunteer  officers 
who  did  not  hear  a  gun  fired  during  the  war,  would  hardly 
be  an  adequate  recognition  of  his  services.  He  would  not 
refuse  the  medal  of  honor,  however,  as  he  thinks  "  that  is  a 
distinction  no  m^n  living  would  put  aside." 


Garibaldi  was  once  presented  with  a  medal  made  of  his 
own  blood.  The  giver  was  Dr.  Manini,  of  Naples,  who 
was  well  known  as  a  petrifier  and  preserver  of  the  human 
body.  Dr.  Manini,  in  offering  his  gift  to  Garibaldi,  said 
that  whenever  the  general  looked  at  it,  it  would  brace  him 
up  for  the  last  fight  j  and  across  the  medal  was  engraved 
the  words  :  "  The  blood  of  Garibaldi  is  forever  red."  The 
strange  medal  is  preserved  by  the  general's  descendants. 


General  Shafter  arrived  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  East.  He  brought  with  him  Mariano  Uterro,  a 
Cuban  boy,  as  his  valet.  He  used  to  shave  General 
Shafter  when  he  was  in  Santiago,  and  the  general  became 
very  much  attached  to  him.  General  Shafter  denies  that 
he  was  kissed  by  the  Texans.  He  weighs  forty  pounds  less 
than  when  he  left  here  last  spring.  He  has  returned  to  his 
old  residence  at  Fort  Mason  at  Black  Point. 


The  casket  containing  the  supposed  remains  of  Christopher 
Columbus  arrived  in  Cadiz  on  January  16th  on  board  the 
Spanish  cruiser  Conde  de  Venadita.  It  was  transferred  to 
the  auxilliary  cruiser  Giralda  for  conveyance  to  Seville. 
Upon  opening  the  casket  about  thirty  bones  and  some  ashes 
were  found  in  it.  It  was  reclosed  and  will  be  deposited  in 
the  Seville  cathedral. 


Emperor  William,  on  his  return  from  the  Orient,  presented 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  with  a  perfect  model  of  the  most 
modern  Krupp  field-gun  introduced  into  the  German  army. 
This  shrewd  move  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  has  resulted 
in  an  order  from  the  Sultan  for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  Krupp  field-guns  and  thirty  thousand  shrap- 
nel shells. 


A  determined  bridal  party  at  Strood,  near  Rochester,  Eng- 
land, on  reaching  the  church  found  that  the  building  was  on 
fire.  It  waited  around  until  the  fire  was  put  out,  and  made 
the  pastor  perform  the  ceremony  in  the  ruins. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Rizpah. 
Wailing,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over  land  and  sea — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind,  "O  mother,  come  out  to  me." 
Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when  he  knows  that  I  can  not  go 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day,  and  the  full  moon  stares  at  the 
snow. 

We  should  be  seen,  my  dear ;  they  would  spy  us  out  of  the  towo. 
The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the  storm  rushing  over  the  down, 
When  I  can  not  see  my  own  hand,  but  am  led  by  the  creak  of  the 

chain, 
And  grovel  and  grope  for  my  son  till  I  find   myself  drench'd  with 

the  rain. 

Anything  fallen  again?  nay— what  was  there  left  to  fall? 
I  have  taken  them  home,  I  have  numbered  the  bones,  I  have  hid- 
den them  all. 
What  am  1  saying  ?  and  what  are  you  f  do  you  come  as  a  spy  ? 
Falls  ?  what  falls  ?  who  knows  ?    As  the  tree  falls  so  must  it  lie. 

Wbo  let  her  in  ?  how  long  has  she  been  ?  you  —  what  have  you 

heard  ? 
Why  did  you  sit  so  quiet  ?  you  never  have  spoken  a  word. 
O— to  pray  with  me— yes— a  lady— none  of  their  spies— 
But  the  night  has  crept  into  my  heart,  and  begun  to  darken  my  eyes. 

Ah— you,  that  have  lived  so  soft,  what  should  you  know  of  the  night  ? 
The  blast  and  the  burning  shame  and  the  bitter  frost  and  the  fright  ? 
I  have  done  it,  while  you  were  asleep — you  were  only  made  for  the 

day. 
I  have  gather'd  my  baby  together — and  now  you  may  go  your  way. 

Nay, — for  it's  kind  of  you,  Madam,  to  sit  by  an  old  dying  wife. 

But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy,  I  have  only  an  hour  of  life. 

I  kiss'd  ray  boy  in  the  prison,  before  he  went  out  to  die. 
*  They  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said,  and  he  never  has  told  me  a  He. 

I    whipt   him   for   robbing   an  orchard  once  when  he  was  but  a 
child— 
'  The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said  ;  he  was  always  so  wild — 

And  idle — and  couldn't  be  idle— my  Willy— he  never  could  rest. 

The   King  should   have  made  him  a  soldier,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  his  best. 

But  he   lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates,   and  they  never  would  let 

him  be  good  ; 
They  swore  that  he  dare  not  rob  the  mail,  and  he  swore  that  he 

would  ; 
And  he  took  no  life,  but  he  took  one  purse,  and  when  all  was  done 
He  flung  it  among  his  fellows— I'll  none  of  it,  said  my  son.  - 

I  came  into  court  to  the  Judge  and  the  lawyers.  I  told  them  my  tale, 
God's  own  truth— but  they  kill'd  him,  they  kill'd  him  for  robbing 

the  mail. 
They  hang'd  him  in  chains  for  a  show — we  had  always  borne  a 

good  name — 
To   be  hang'd  for  a   thief— and  then  put  away— isn't  that  enough 

shame? 

Dust  to  dust — low  down— let  us  hide  !  but  they  set  him  so  high 
That  all  the  ships  of  the  world  could  stare  at  him,  passing  by. 
God  'ill  pardon  the  hell-black  raven  and  horrible  fowls  of  the  air, 
But  not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyer  who  kill'd  him  and  hang'd 
him  there. 

And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.  I  bad  bid  him  my  last  good-bye  ; 
They  bad  fastened  the   door  of  his  cell.     "O   mother  I  "   I  heard 

him  cry. 
I  couldn't  get  back  tho'  I  tried,  he  had  something  further  to  say, 
And  now  I  shall  never  know  it.     The  jailer  forced  me  away. 

Then  since  I  couldn't  but  hear  that  cry  of  my  boy  that  was  dead, 
They  seized  me  and   shut  me   up  ;   they  fasten'd   me  down  on  my 

bed. 
'  Mother,   O    mother ! "    he   call'd    in    the    dark    to    me   year  after 

year — 
They  beat   me  for   that,  they   beat  me— you  know  that  I   couldn't 

but  bear ; 
And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had  grown  so  stupid  and  still 
Tbey  let   me   abroad   again— but   the  creatures   had   worked  their 

will. 

Flesh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  but  bone  of  my  bone  was  left — 

I    stole   them   all   from    the  lawyers— and   you,  will  you  call  it  a 

theft  ?— 
My    baby,   the    bones   that   had  suck'd    me,   the   bones  that   had 

laugh'd  and  had  cried — 
Theirs  ?     O  no  1   they  are  mine— not  theirs— they  had   moved  in 

my  side. 

Do  you  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones  ?    I   kiss'd  'em,  I  buried 

'em  all — 
I  can't  dig  deep,  I  am  old — in  the  night  by  the   church-yard  wall. 
My  Willie  '11  rise  up  whole  when  the  trumpet  of  judgment  '11  sound. 
But  I  charge  you  never  to  say  that  I  laid  him  in  holy  ground. 

They  would  scratch  him  up— they  would  hang   him   again  on  the 

cursed  tree. 
Sin  ?    O  yes — we  are  sinners,  I  know — let  all  that  be, 
And  read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the  Lord's  good  will  toward  men — 
1  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the  Lord" — let    me  hear  it  again  ; 
'  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy — long-suffering."    Yes,  O  yes  1 
For  the   lawyer  is   bom   but   to  murder— the  Saviour  lives  but   to 

bless. 
He  11  never  put  on  the  black  cap  except  for  the  worst  of  the  worst, 
And  the  first  may  be  last — I  have  heard  it  in  church — and  the  last 

may  be  first. 
Suffering — O  long-suffering — yes,  as  the  Lord  must  know, 
Year  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the  wind  and  the  shower  and  the 
snow. 

Heard,  have   you  ?   what  ?   they  have  told  you  he  never  repented 

1      his  sin. 
How  do  they  know  it  ?  are  they  his  mother  ?  are  you  of  his  kin? 
Heard  1    have   you   ever   heard,    when    the    storm    on    the    downs 

began, 
The  wind  that'll  wail  like  a  child  and  the  sea  that'll  moan  like  a 

man? 

Election,  Election  and  Reprobation — it's  all  very  well. 

But  I  go  to-night  to  my  boy,  and  I  shall  not  find  him  in  Hell. 

For  I  cared  so   much   for   my  boy  that   the   Lord  has  look'd  into 

my  care, 
And  He  means  me  I'm  sure  to  be  happy,  with  Willy,  I  know  not 

where. 

And  if  he  be  lost — but  to  save  my  soul,  that  is  all  your  desire : 
Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  my  soul  if  my  boy  be  gone  to  the  fire  ? 
I   have  been   with   God  in   the  dark — go,  go,  you   may  leave   me 

alone — 
You  never  have  borne  a  child — you  are  just  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  I  I  think  that  you  mean  to  be  kind, 
But  I  can  not  hear  what  you  say  for  my  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind — 
The  snow  and  the  sky  so  bright — he  used  but  to  call  in  the  dark, 
And  he  calls  to  me  now  from  the  church  and  not  from  the  gibbet 

— for  bark  1 
Nay — you  can  hear  it  yourself — it  is  coming — shaking  the  walls — 
Willy — the  moon's  in  a  cloud — Good-night.     I  am  going.     He  calls. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


There  are  said  to  be  fewer  suicides  among  miners  than 
among  any  other  class  of  workmen. 


January  23,  18 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    DISPUTED    DUKEDOM. 

Mrs.  Druce's  Suit  to  Establish  her  Son's  Claim   to  the   Portland 

Title  and  Estates— Strange  Story  of  a  Dual  Life— A  Case 

as  Curious  as  the  Tichborne  Claimant's. 

The  Druce  case  is  now  come  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
topics  of  conversation  among  all  classes  of  persons  here, 
and  it  is  evidently  destined  to  cast  even  the  Tichborne  case 
into  the  shade.  What  with  the  law  of  primogeniture,  large 
families,  and  imperfectly  kept  records  of  births  and  deaths, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  claim  being  made  to  in- 
herited property  in  this  country,  but  never  in  the  annals  of 
British  jurisprudence  has  a  more  sensational  suit  of  this  kind 
been  brought,  nor  one  in  which  there  is  a  better  j>rima  facie 
appearance  of  justice  and  right.  Not  only  have  eleven  thou- 
sand pounds  been  taken  up  by  the  public  out  of  an  issue  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  Druce-Portland  bonds — 
issued  by  the  claimant  to  defray  the  costs  of  suit  and  re- 
deemable on  a  basis  of  five  for  one — but  Mrs.  Druce  has 
secured  four  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  three  kingdoms  to 
press  her  claims. 

Her  contention  is  nothing  less  than  that  her  son,  Sidney 
George  Druce,  a  domestic  servant  lately  in  Australia,  is  en- 
titled to  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose 
marriage  to  Miss  Dallas- Yorke,  a  year  or  so  ago,  was  one 
of  the  big  weddings  of  the  season.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  and  is  now  Master  of  the  Hounds,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officials  of  Queen  Victoria's  house- 
hold. As  Duke  of  Portland,  he  is  second  only  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  in  rank  and  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in 
wealth.  His  estates  bring  him  in  an  annual  income  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Naturally  the  possibility 
of  such  distinction  and  wealth  falling  to  a  man  now  occupy- 
ing a  menial  position  has  set  all  England  agog. 

Mrs.  Druce's  contention  is  that  her  husband's  father, 
Thomas  Charles  Druce,  and  the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland, 
predecessor  of  the  present  duke,  were  one  and  the  same 
man.  It  is  known  that  the  fifth  duke,  while  Marquis  of 
Titchfield,  quarreled  with  his  younger  brother,  and  was  sus- 
pected of  causing  the  latter's  death,  though  acquitted  by  the 
coroner's  verdict,  and  that  thereafter  he  was  a  most  eccentric 
man.  He  never  married,  but  lived  alone,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  art  and  architecture,  employing  five  hundred  masons 
and  artisans  generally  for  many  years,  and  spending  nearly 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  constructing 
the  marvelous  underground  chambers  and  passages  that 
have  made  his  country  seat,  Welbeck  Abbey,  famous. 
There  were  subterranean  galleries,  and  ball-rooms,  and 
dining-halls,  and  one  noted  tunnel  six  miles  in  length,  from 
which  side-passages  led  to  three  or  four  railway  stations 
near  the  estate  and  only  two  hours'  travel  from  London. 
To  these  underground  chambers  the  fifth  duke  would  retire 
for  twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours  at  a  time,  and  none  of 
his  retainers  dared  intrude  upon  him  in  this  privacy.  The 
duke  was  born  in  1S00,  his  younger  brother  with  whom  he 
quarreled  died  in  1848,  and  he  himself  died  in  1879. 

Now  this  Mrs.  Druce  comes  forward  with  the  statement 
that  the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland  was  identical  with  Thomas 
Charles  Druce,  who  appeared  suddenly  from  nowhere  in 
1850,  bought  a  costly  bazaar  in  Baker  Street  and  con- 
ducted it  for  many  years,  and  was  alleged  to  have  died  in 
1864,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children,  of  whom  only  the 
last,  the  husband  of  the  petitioner,  was  legitimate.  Druce, 
like  the  duke,  was  very  eccentric,  avoiding  all  his  fashion- 
able customers,  building  strange  subterranean  passages 
under  the  shop,  and  coming  and  going  by  secret  means  of 
ingress  and  egress  at  odd  and  unequal  intervals.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Druce  claims,  was  Annie  May,  illegitimate  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  a.  woman  about  whom  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Portland  had  quarreled  with  the  brother  who  died 
so  mysteriously.  When  Druce  was  buried  no  physician's 
name  was  attached  to  the  certificate  of  death,  a  most  un- 
usual occurrence,  and  Mrs.  Druce  claims  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  Druce  did  not  die  but  simply  disappeared,  a  roll  of 
lead  being  placed  in  the  coffin  instead  of  his  body.  Mrs. 
Druce  maintains  that  the  reason  the  duke  lived  this  double 
life  was  that  he  feared  being  charged  with  his  brother's 
murder,  and  she  goes  on  to  state  that  after  he  had  disposed 
of  himself  as  Druce,  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  he 
subsequently  had  himself  incarcerated  for  a  year,  under  an 
assumed  name,  in  an  insane  asylum  conducted  by  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow,  and  finally  died  and  was  actually  buried 
in  his  proper  estate  as  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

The  late  duke  was  as  eccentric  in  appearance  as  in  his 
habits — indeed,  it  is  said  that  his  peculiar  actions  were  the 
result  of  excessive  sensitiveness  due  to  an  incurable  skin 
disease  which  disfigured  him  horribly ;  and,  by  the  way, 
Mrs.  Druce  claims  that  one  of  her  younger  children  is 
afflicted  with  this  same  hereditary  malady.  However  that 
may  be,  the  late  duke  was  a  most  striking  figure.  He  cus- 
tomarily wore  a  beaver  hat  fully  two  feet  tall,  perched  on  an 
old-fashioned  wig  j  in  fair  weather  or  foul  he  always  had  an 
extra  coat  slung  over  his  arm  ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  the  legs 
of  his  trousers  were  invariably  tied  up  with  bits  of  twine 
just  above  the  ankles.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  two  men  in 
the  three  kingdoms  could  be  guilty  of  such  sartorial  extrav- 
agance, and  that  Druce  also  got  himself  up  in  such  out- 
landish fashion  should  be  valuable  corroborative  testimony 
for  the  claimant. 

I  shall  not  bore  you  with  the  mass  of  detail  with  which 
Mrs.  Druce  supports  her  contention — testimony  of  em- 
ployees at  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  who  declare  that  they 
have  seen  Druce  since  his  alleged  death  ;  tales  of  servants 
at  Welbeck  Abbey  ;  photographs  of  the  shop-keeper  and  the 
duke  ;  and  so  on.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  has  convinced 
reputable  lawyers  and  many  laymen  of  the  justice  of  her 
claims,  which  are  now  being  pressed  vigorously  and  are 
meeting  with  an  opposition  that  testifies  to  their  strength. 
Her  fight  was  begun  last  May  by  a  suit  to  upset  Druce's 
will,  and  her  application  to  have  his  coffin  opened  to  prove 
that   it  contains  no  bones  is  being   fought   from  court  to 


court.  Herbert  Druce,  the  eldest  child  and  chief  legatee  of 
Thomas  Charles  Druce,  is  a  man  of  means,  but  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Home  Secretary  and  other  evidences  of  high 
influences  at  work  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  present 
Duke  of  Portland  is  not  ignoring  the  suit.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  story  that  no  less  a  person  than  Queen  Victoria  herself 
has  her  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  present  duke's  title. 
He  was  at  one  time,  it  seems,  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Louise,  who  later  married  the  Duke  of  Fife,  and 
though  her  father,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  favored  the  match, 
Queen  Victoria  would  none  of  it.  The  old  lady  has  a  won- 
derful knowledge  of  the  family  affairs  of  the  great  houses  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  as  there  could  be  no  other  objection  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland  as  a  suitor  for  the  princess,  people 
hint  that  the  queen's  refusal  was  based  on  knowledge  of 
a  flaw  in  the  Portland  title.  PICCADILLY. 

London,  December  28,  1898. 


A    PLEA    TO    PEACE. 

When  mighty  issues  loom  before  us,  all 

The  petty  great  men  of  the  day  seem  small, 

Like  pigmies  standing  in  a  blaze  of  light 

Before  some  grim,  majestic  mountain  height. 

War  with  his  bloody  and  impartial  hand 

Reveals  the  hidden  weakness  of  a  land — 

Uncrowns  the  heroes  trusting  Peace  has  made 

Of  men  whose  honor  is  a  thing  of  trade, 

And  turns  the  search-light  full  on  many  a  place 

Where  proud  conventions  long  have  masked  disgrace. 

Oh,  lovely  Peace  1  as  thou  art  fair,  be  wise ; 

Demand  great  men,  and  great  men  shall  arise 

To  do  thy  bidding.     Even  as  warriors  come, 

Swift  at  the  call  of  bugle  and  of  drum. 

So  at  the  voice  of  Peace,  imperative 

As  bugles  call,  shall  heroes  spring  to  live 

For  country  and  for  thee.    In  every  land, 

In  every  age,  men  are  what  times  demand. 

Demand  the  best,  oh  Peace,  and  teach  thy  sons 

They  nee*  not  rush  in  front  of  death-charged  guns, 

With  murder  in  their  hearts,  to  prove  their  worth. 

The  grandest  heroes  who  have  graced  the  earth 

Were  love-filled  souls,  who  did  not  seek  the  fray 

But  chose  the  safe,  hard,  high,  and  lonely  way 

Of  selfless  labor  for  a  suffering  world. 

Beneath  our  glorious  flag,  again  unfurled 

In  victory,  such  heroes  wait  to  be 

Called  into  bloodless  action,  Peace,  by  thee. 

Be  thou  insistent  in  thy  stem  demand, 

And  wise  great  men  shall  rise  up  in  the  land. 

— Ella   Wheeler  Wilcox  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 


Colonel  Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  who  returned  from  the  East 
during  the  week,  was  stationed  in  San  Francisco  for  five 
years  previous  to  his  departure  from  here  last  April,  when 
he  was  called  to  Washington  to  take  the  position  of  chief 
surgeon  on  General  Miles's  staff.  He  was  with  Miles 
throughout  the  war,  accompanying  him  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  having  charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Montauk  Point 
when  the  troops  began  to  return  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  office  of  medical  inspector  of  the  army  was  created  for 
him  early  in  December,  and  since  then  he  has  inspected 
every  large  military  hospital  in  the  East  and  South.  Colonel 
Greenleaf  lived  in  Berkeley  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is 
honorary  professor  of  hygiene  at  the  University  of  California. 
He  was  senior  medical  officer  on  General  Hancock's  staff 
during  the  riots  of  187S,  and  in  1887  was  executive  officer 
in  the  surgeon-general's  office  at  Washington.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  standard  medical  works  now  in  use 
in  the  army. 

^  •  m 

The  deplorable  loss  of  the  former  Spanish  cruiser  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa,  and  the  Navy  Department's  final  decision 
not  to  attempt  to  raise  any  more  of  the  sunken  warships  of 
Cervera's  squadron,  leave  us  with  only  two  small  trophies  of 
the  naval  campaign  in  Cuban  waters  (says  Harper's  Weekly). 
They  are  the  tiny  Spanish  gunboats  Alvarado  and  Sando- 
val, and  in  size  they  are  not  as  large  as  some  of  our  con- 
verted yacht-gunboats.  The  two  are  sister  ships,  being 
identical  in  all  important  essentials.  They  are  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  long,  eight  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  draught. 
Their  rating  is  that  of  torpedo-boats,  although,  strange  to 
state,  they  have  no  torpedo-launching  tubes.  Their  engines 
are  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  can  be 
altered  to  develop  high  speed. 

^  m  ^ 

The  New  York  court  of  appeals  has  set  aside  the  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  famous  case  of  Laidlaw 
against  Sage.  This  seems  to  remove  the  last  hope  of 
Laidlaw  that  compensation  will  be  granted  him  for  the  in- 
juries which  he  received  while  in  Russell  Sage's  office, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  latter  by  the 
dynamiter  Norcross.  The  case  has  been  fought  through 
four  of  the  lower  courts,  and  Laidlaw  has  twice  gained  a 
verdict  for  damages  in  large  amounts,  but  the  court  of 
appeals  declares  that  in  the  estimation  of  its  members  Sage 
was  not  legally  responsible  for  Laidlaw's  wounds. 

The  first  use  of  field-music  of  which  we  have  absolutely 
authentic  information  was  at  the  Battle  of  Bouvines,  that 
village  of  French  Flanders  where  the  French  have  won  three 
victories — Philip  Augustus  defeating  Otto  the  Fourth  of 
Germany  there  in  12 14,  Philip  of  Valois  defeating  the  En- 
glish there  in  1340,  while  in  1794  the  French  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  the  same  place.  It  was  at  Bouvines,  in  1214, 
that  trumpets  sounded  the  signal  for  the  victorious  French 
charge,  the  first  authentic  instance  of  a  command  given  by 

a  trumpet-call. 

■«  •  »i 

Miss  Anna  Mary  Schley,  aged  twenty-eight,  daughter  of 
Colonel  William  Louis  Schley,  soldier,  lawyer,  poet,  and 
musician,  who  died  about  a  month  ago,  was  so  affected  by 
the  death  of  her  father  that  she  shot  herself  through  the 
heart  at  her  home  in  Baltimore  on  Sunday,  January  15th. 
Colonel  Schley  was  a  cousin  of  Rear-Admiral  Winfield 
Scott  Schley. 

Crete's  new  autonomous  flag  has  a  white  cross  on  a  blue 
field,  with  a  white  star  on  a  red  field  in  the  upper  corner 
next  the  staff. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  formally  assumed  the  vice- 
royalty  of  India  at  Calcutta  on  lanuary  6th. 

President  McKinley's  wedding-present  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Harrington  Scott,  nie  Sampson,  was  the  original  of  her 
father's  now  celebrated  telegram  announcing  the  destruction 
of  Cervera's  fleet. 

In  his  eighty-second  year,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  has  at  last 
withdrawn  from  the  English  bench.  He  has  been  the  most 
energetic  judge  of  his  time,  and  none  of  his  contemporaries 
on  the  bench  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  criminal  classes. 
At  the  bar  he  made  his  name  in  the  famous  Tichborne  case. 
In  1876  he  accepted  a  judgeship,  and  he  has  presided  over 
some  of  the  most  interesting  criminal  trials  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  been  appointed  paymaster- 
general,  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  who  has 
been  made  lord-chamberlain.  The  appointment  is  by  com- 
mand of  the  queen,  and  marks  the  entrance  of  the  young 
duke  into  military  life,  in  which  his  great  ancestor  won 
glory  and  title.  The  position  of  paymaster-general  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  merely  honorary,  but  gives  high  rank 
and  is  a  most  desirable  post. 

At  a  luncheon  given  recently  in  Santiago  to  Senor 
Bartolomeo  Masso,  the  former  president  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionary government,  prior  to  his  departure  for  his  home  in 
Manzanillo,  he  replied  to  a  toast  to  his  health,  saying  that 
he  trusted  shortly  to  see  the  American  flag  waving  from 
every  house  in  Cuba  ;  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
men  who  were  continually  objecting  to  everything  done  in 
the  island  by  Americans  ;  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  see 
Santiago  to  witness  the  magnificent  results  of  American  rule. 

The  Rev.  Forbes  Phillips,  of  Gorleston,  near  Yarmouth, 
England,  is  the  latest  clergyman  to  stir  up  a  sensation  in  the 
Church  of  England.  He  announced  from  his  pulpit  that  as 
Christmas  Day,  this  year,  fell  on  Sunday,  there  was  no 
Sunday  ecclesiastically.  He  held  but  one  service,  at  five  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  end  of  which  he  told  his  people  to  go 
home  and  enjoy  their  Christmas  games  as  if  it  were  not 
Sunday.  He  based  his  action  on  the  fact  that  the  Prayer 
Book  contains  no  provision  for  services  on  Sunday  when  it 
is  Christmas  Day. 

Three  women  have  been  recently  apDointed  as  visitors  to 
as  many  different  departments  in  Harvard  College.  The 
positions  carry  no  salary  with  them,  and  the  duties  involved 
are  those  only  of  visits  to  the  departments  and  the  making 
of  reports  to  the  board  of  overseers.  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  who  is  herself  a  trained  astronomer, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Astronomical  Department  to 
which  for  some  years  she  has  annually  contributed  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Miss  Ware,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles 
T.  Ware,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Botanical 
and  Museum  Committee,  while  Mrs.  Potter,  widow  of 
Warren  B.  Potter,  is  to  be  on  the  Veterinary  School 
Committee. 

Senator  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  whose 
speech  in  the  Senate  at  Washington  a  fortnight  ago  against 
expansion  has  again  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  still  a  most  vigorous  speaker, 
although  he  is  seventy-three  years  old.  He  inherited  his 
forensic  talents  from  his  father,  Samuel  Hoar,  who  was  one 
of  the  great  lawyers  of  Massachusetts  contemporary  with 
Choate,  Mason,  and  Webster.  The  family  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Massachusetts,  and  came  originally,  with  the  earliest 
colonists,  from  Gloucestershire,  England.  Senator  Hoar 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1S46.  He  chose  the  law 
for  his  profession  and  rose  very  rapidly.  He  has  been  a 
United  States  Senator  since  1877.  His  term  will  not  expire 
until  1901,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  be  replaced  while  he 
lives. 

The  nomination  of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New  York,  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  1  ith  by  President  McKinley  to 
be  embassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Choate's  political  career  practically  began  in 
1S56,  when  he  took  the  stump  for  Fremont.  Since  then  he 
has  been  known  as  an  ardent  Republican,  though  he  never 
held  office,  being  a  member  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Evarts,  Choate  &  Beaman.  During  his  professional  career 
he  has  figured  prominently  in  the  Tweed  riDg  prosecution  ; 
the  famous  investigation  of  the  case  of  General  Filz  John 
Porter,  which  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the 
original  court-martial  ;  the  celebrated  libel  suit  instituted  by 
Gaston  L.  Feuardent  against  General  Cesnola ;  the  Tilden 
will  case  ;  the  contest  over  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  mill- 
ions ;  the  Chinese  exclusion  act ;  the  Behring  Sea  contro- 
versy ;  the  memorable  suit  brought  by  David  Stewart  in 
1 88 1  against  Collis  P.  Huntington  ;  and  a  dozen  other 
equally  well-remembered  litigations. 

Miss  Margaret  Livingston  Chanler,  of  New  York,  and 
Miss  Anna  Bouligny,  of  New  Orleans,  will  be  presented 
with  gold  medals,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  in  recognition 
of  their  work  for  ill  and  wounded  soldiers  in  Porto  Rico,  if 
the  recommendations  of  the  War  Department  are  carried 
out.  Miss  Chanler  and  Miss  Bouligny  landed  at  Ponce  on 
July  31st,  and  began  on  the  same  day  hospital  work,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross  Society,  nursing  Ameri- 
can and  Spanish  soldiers  who  were  then  sick  in  various 
houses  and  temporary  hospitals  in  Ponce.  Miss  Chanler, 
who  is  a  sister  of  Captain  William  Astor  Chanler,  fumuhed 
all  the  money  and  supplies  for  the  hospital  service  inaugu- 
rated by  her  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Bouligny.  General  Miles 
in  the  papers  sent  to  Congress  recites  the  work  of  Miss 
Chanler  and  Miss  Bouligny,  and  says:  "Such  noble  and 
generous  acts,  performed  under  circumstances  of  great  em* 
barrassment  and  danger  of  contracting  fatal  diseases,  preva- 
lent at  that  time,  I  think  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  appropriate  medals  be  presented  to  these  ladies." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


January  23,  18 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A'  Very  Newspapery  Novel. 
The  reviewer  who  reads  novels  to  tell  other  people 
what  they  are  about  occasionally  finds  other  elements 
in  them  more  interesting  than  the  scenes  they  depict 
or  the  stories  they  tell.  Such  is  the  case  with  Opie 
Read's  "A  Yankee  from  the  West."  The  story  is 
not  one  to  hold  a  reader's  attention  very  closely  ;  the 
hero  is  inconsistent  to  the  verge  of  impossibility  and 
the  complementary  young  woman  is  as  vague  as 
her  native  mists,  though  one  character,  at  least — old 
Mrs.  Sluvie — is  a  grim  old  flesh-and- blood  woman  ; 
and  the  writer's  style  is  typical  of  what  a  certain  class 
of  newspaper  men  evolve  when  they  set  themselves 
to  making  "literature."  Mr.  Read's  style,  in  fact,  is 
the  entertaining  feature  of  his  work. 

The  story  is  briefly  this  :  A  young  man  from  the 
West  comes  to  a  peaceful  Illinois  community  and 
astonishes  the  natives  by  working  his  little  farm  as  if 
he  had  some  object  beyond  getting  the  wherewithal 
to  supply  his  daily  needs.  Near  his  home  is  a  farm 
where  summer-boarders  are  taken  in,  and  among  its 
patrons  is  a  Norwegian  girl,  They  fall  in  love,  of 
course,  but  before  be  can  marry  he  must  accomplish 
a  mysterious  task  which  he  had  set  himself.  In  a 
couple  of  years  he  has  accumulated  the  necessary 
money,  and  tells  the  girl  that  in  a  few  hours  they  are 
to  be  united  forever.  Then  he  hies  him  to  a  railroad 
magnate  whom  he  had  robbed  five  years  before  and 
makes  restitution  of  the  stolen  money,  with  interest 
to  date.  The  magnate  counts  the  bills,  and  says  the 
amount  is  right,  but  reminds  the  young  man  that  he 
still  has  his  term  in  prison  to  serve  for  highway  rob- 
bery. The  young  man  sees  the  force  of  this,  gets  a 
respite  of  an  hour,  marries  the  girl,  and  returns  at 
the  appointed  time  with  his  bride,  ready  to  go  to  the 
penitentiary  with  him  and  help  serve  his  term. 
Whereat  the  railway  magnate  slaps  the  man  on  the 
back,  says  he  has  been  searching  for  years  for  an 
honest  man,  and  employs  him  on  the  spot  at  a 
munificent  salary. 

This  sounds  rather  dime-novelly,  and  it  is.  But 
the  plot — except  the  love  making,  which  is  very  brief 
and  marked  by  an  elementary  refinement  suggestive 
of  the  stone  age — is  all  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  episodes  and 
character  sketches  of  rural  Illinois.  Some  of  these 
are  well  done,  but  they  suggest  that  Mr.  Read's 
forte  is  the  short  sketch  rather  than  the  novel.  And 
even  for  short  sketches  Mr.  Read  is  too  fond  of 
phrase-making.  His  pages  fairly  coruscate  with 
picturesque  idiom  and  slangy  metaphor,  and  the 
effect  is  that  of  a  country  "sport"  overloaded  with 
Brummagem  jewelry. 

Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1  00. 


Stories  of  the  Wild  West. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "  Frontier  Stories  "  Cy  War- 
man  has  collected  some  eighteen  clever  stories  touch- 
ing on  various  phases  of  Western  life  which  before 
long  will  have  entirely  disappeared.  They  are  based 
on  Mr.  Warman's  personal  observations  and  experi- 
ences, and  picture  life  in  the  Wild  West  when  the 
plains  were  overrun  with  buffalo,  and  the  Pawnees, 
Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  other  hostile  Indians,  were  a 
constant  menace  to  the  whites. 

The  first  story,  ' '  The  Columbine  of  Cripple  Creek," 
tells  ho*  a  Cripple  Creek  widow  shot  a  deputy  during 
a  strike  among  the  miners,  and  then  nursed  him  back 
to  life.  They  learn  to  love  each  other,  marry,  and 
later,  when  they  have  sunk  their  last  cent  in  the 
Columbine  Mine,  are  made  happy  by  striking  it  rich. 
Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  the  collection  is  the 
tale  of  "  Little  Cayuse,"  a  Pawnee  child  who  was 
adopted  by  a  trapper  and  lived  for  a  number  of 
years  at  a  pony-express  station,  where  he  endeared 
himself  to  all  by  his  numberless  deeds  of  heroism. 
He  is  captured  by  the  Sioux,  makes  his  escape,  and 
finally  is  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  a  band  of  fam- 
ished wolves  by  his  benefactor,  just  as  they  are 
'beginning  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  Mr.  Warman's 
sketch,  "  Slaying  the  Wild  Bull,"  is  especially  vivid. 
While  locating  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  he 
watched  two  Sioux  attack  a  buffalo.  When  he 
"  (airly  bristled  with  arrows,  and  resembled  a  huge 
porcupine,"  his  life  blood  ebbing  away,  the  groggy 
beast  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  reach  one  of  hi= 
adversaries,  whom  he  had  dismounted.  Just  as  it 
seemed  that  he  would  toss  the  Indian  high  in  the  air, 
his  new  lease  of  life  gave  out,  and  he  stumbled, 
falling  in  a  heap  at  the  Sioux's  feet. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  other  stories  are 
"  Injun  Fin'  Urn  Paper-Talk,"  showing  how  a  super- 
stitious band  of  Red  Robbers  were  scared  out  of 
San  Juan  ;  "  A  Scalp  for  a  Scalp,"  ending  in  the 
voluntary  drowning  of  a  Pawnee  and  a  Sioux,  who, 
having  scalped  each  other,  were  dead  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Indians;  "A  Cowboy's  Funeral";  and  "The 
Brakeman  and  the  Squaw." 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"The  Principles  of  Biology." 
The  first  volume  of  Herbert  Spencer's  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  "  The  Principles  of  Biology"  has 
been  issued,  which  in  its  new  form  constitutes  a  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  treatment  of  ihe  subject.  The 
author  has  ^evoted  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two 
years  to  this  rirst  half  of  the  final  edition  of  his  well- 
known  worl;,  making  many  additions  to  the  original, 
which  .v^  :  dicated  in  the  preface.    What  was  origi- 


nally said  about  vital  changes  of  matter  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  chapter  on  "  Metabolism  "  ;  under 
the  title  "  The  Dynamic  Element  in  Life"  has  been 
added  a  chapter  which  renders,  less  inadequate  the 
conception  of  life  previously  expressed  ;  and  a  gap 
which  should  have  been  occupied  by  some  pages  on 
"  Structure"  is  now  filled  up.  There  has  also  been 
added  a  chapter  on  "Genesis,  Heredity,  and  Varia- 
tion "  ;  some  modern  ideas  are  considered  under  the 
title  "  Recent  Criticisms  and  Hypotheses"  ;  and  the 
chapter  on  "The  Arguments  from  Embryology  "  has 
been  mainly  rewritten.  There  are  also  several  foot- 
notes of  some  significance  not  present  in  preceding 
editions,  and  many  other  changes  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  revision. 

Published  by  D.   Appleton   &  Co.,  New  York  ; 

price,  $2  00. 

■»■ 

Adventures  Among  the  Copper  Mines. 

"The  Copper  Princess,"  by  Kirk  Munroe,  is  an 
adventure  story  of  the  Lake  Superior  mining  coun- 
try. The  hero  is  a  youDg  American,  Richard 
Peveril,  not  long  out  of  Oxford,  who  has  lost  all  of 
his  property  save  only  a  half- interest  in  the  Copper 
Princess  Mine,  said  to  be  worthless.  Peveril  under- 
takes to  learn  the  mining  business.  One  day,  while 
on  an  expedition,  he  is  attacked  by  Polish  miners 
and  thrown  into  a  hole  that  leads  him  to  the  lost 
workings  of  the  Copper  Princess.  The  other  owner 
of  the  mine,  a  smuggler,  seizes  him  and  carries  him 
off  on  a  smuggling  schooner  into  Canada.  His 
friends  pursue  in  a  tug  and  rescue  him.  Through 
the  lost  workings  that  have  been  re-discovered  by 
Peveril  the  mine  becomes  a  very  rich  one,  and 
Peveril  gets  to  be  a  millionaire.  He  tries  to  find  the 
old  smuggler ;  but  he  has  disappeared.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  marries  the  smuggler's  beautiful 
daughter. 

Published    by   Harper    &    Brothers,  New   York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

■•■ 

New  Publications 
"The  Fifth   of   November:  A   Romance  of  the 
Stuarts,"   by   Charles  S.    Bentley  and    F.  Kimball 
Scribner,  has  been  published  by  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

"The  Cost  of  Her  Pride,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  is 
an  entertaining  novel  which  has  been  issued  in 
attractive  binding  by  the  J.  P.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Colette,"  by  Jeanne  Schultz,  is  an  entertaining 
story  translated  from  the  French  by  Edith  V. 
Flanders.  It  is  issued  in  a  handsomely  bound 
volume  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 'New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language,"  by  Edward 
Tuckerman  Potter,  is  a  collection  of  the  most  enter- 
taining stories  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  supple- 
mented with  numerous  full-page  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

W.  W.  Jacobs's  "  More  Cargoes  "  contains  fifteen 
of  this  popular  writer's  short  stories,  all  of  which  are 
told  in  an  easy  and  entertaining  style.  Among  the 
best  stories  in  the  book  may  be  mentioned  "The 
Gray  Parrott"  and  "  The  Lost  Ship,"  the  former  be- 
ing decidedly  humorous,  while  the  latter  is  pathetic 
in  its  nature — a  departure  from  the  usual  manner  of 
the  author.  Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  has  compiled  a 
notable  volume  of  verse  in  "Immortal  Songs  of 
Camp  and  Field,"  with  "the  story  of  their  inspira- 
tion, together  with  striking  anecdotes  connected  with 
their  history."  Prominent  among  the  poems  are 
"  The  American  Flag,"  by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  ; 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  by  Julia  Ward 
Howe;  and  Kipling's  stirring  "Recessional."  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  portraits  and  views,  the  book 
is  a  handsome  one.  Published  by  the  Burrows 
Brothers  Company,  Cleveland. 

'.'Ye  Little  Salem  Maide  :  A  Story  of  Witchcraft," 
by  Pauline  Bradford  Mackie,  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  fear  of  witches  and  their 
wiles  pervaded  the  Puritan  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land many  years  ago.  Litile  did  it  matter  to  the 
superstitious  of  those  days  whether  the  witch  had  the 
form  of  childhood,  youth,  or  age — the  same  fate 
awaited  them  all  ;  and  in  Miss  Mackie's  story  the 
"suspicioned"  one  is  Deliverance  Wentworth,  a 
fourteen-year-old  girl,  around  whom  a  pretty  story  is 
woven  other  than  that  connected  with  her  supposed 
evil  spirit,  and  dealing  with  events  which  eventual  y 
cause  her  release  from  the  bondage  which  was  in- 
tended to  end  with  her  death  on  the  gallows.  Pub- 
lished by  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co. ,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

"  Paving  the  Way  :  A  Romance  of  the  Australian 
Bush,"  by  Simpson  Newland,  is  based  upon  exciting 
scenes  and  adventures  which  occurred  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  Australia.  It  is  illustrated  by  Herbert  Cole, 
and  published  by  Drexel  Biddle,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
$1.50.  Other  books  by  the  same  publisher  are  "  The 
Money  Market,"  by  E.  F.  Benson,  the  author  of 
"Dodo"  ($1.50)  ;  "The  Laurel  Walk,"  by  Mary 
Louisa  Molesworth  ($150);  "The  Woodley  Lane 
Ghost,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Madeleine  Vinton 
Dahlgreen  ($1.50)  ;  "A  Prince  of  the  Blood,"  by  C. 
W.  Snyder  ($1.00) ;  "Word  for  Word  and  Letter 
for   Letter,"   a  biographical  romance,   by  Anthony 


J.  Drexel  Biddle  (75  cents) ;  and  the  humorous 
"Shanty town  Sketches"  by  the  same  author  (25 
cents). 

Seven  volumes  have  just  been  issued  by  L,  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  of  which  the  most  notable  is 
James  R.  Gilmore's  "  Personal  Recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War "  ($3.00),  a 
volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  in  which  the 
author  has  made  public  what  he  knows  of  the  inner 
history  of  some  of  the  important  events  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  other  publications  are  "  My  Lady 
Sleeps,"  a  collection  of  poems  on  sleep,  compiled  by 
Katharine  S.  Page  ($r.2s) ;  "The  Road  to  Paris,"  a 
story  of  adventure,  by  R.  N.  Stephens  {$150); 
"Friendship  and  Folly,"  a  novel,  by  Maria  Louise 
Pool  ($1.25);  "Omar  the  Tentmaker :  A  Romance 
of  Old  Persia,"  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  ($1.50) ; 
"  The  Gate  of  the  Giant  Scissors,"  by  Annie  Fellows 
Johnston  (50  cents) ;  and  "  The  Fortunes  of  the  Fel- 
low,"  by  Will  Allen  Dromgoole  (50  cents). 

In  "  As  a  Man  Lives  "  Mary  C.  Ferris  has  written 
an  entertaining  little  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  an 
orphan  girl  whose  father — of  noble  birth — dies  in  a 
Chico  gambling  den  after  murdering  a  man  with 
whom  he  had  quarreled.  Janet  Stanton,  the  heroine, 
merits  the  reader's  sympathy  until,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  she  foolishly  leaves  a  luxurious  home  and 
true  friends  to  court  poverty  in  the  streets  or  San 
Francisco  simply  because  the  unprincipled  fianci  of 
her  benefactor's  daughter — Belle  St.  John  — has 
thrust  himself  into  her  presence  and  asks  her — 
Janet — to  marry  him.  She  leaves  her  friend  in  ig- 
norance of  her  supposed  lover's  treachery,  but  Miss 
St.  John  fortunately  escapes  the  humiliation  of  marry- 
ing him  by*  his  unexpected  union  with  another. 
Janet  Stanton,  in  spite  of  her  foolishness,  does  not 
long  suffer  privation,  though  she  once  almost  starves 
to  death  ;  for  the  secret  of  her  father's  noble  birth  is 
divulged,  and  she  goes  to  England,  falls  heir  to  a 
vast  estate,  and  marries  the  man  of  her  choice,  whom 
she  first  met  in  Chico  as  agent  of  an  English  mining 
company.  Published  by  the  Editor  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

■ — ^ — * 

Life. 

[The  following  poem  was  copied  from  a  periodical  in 
London  in  the  year  1850,  when  the  gentleman  who  sends 
it  to  us  was  a  mere  boy  fifteen  years  of  age.  Struck  by 
the  romance  of  the  verses  he  has  carried  them  in  his 
pocket-book  during  all  the  intervening  years,  and  now,  a 
man  with  snow-white  beard  and  full  of  years  and  of 
honors,  he  writes  us  that  he  is  "deeply  impressed  with  the 
reality  and  truth  of  the  sentiment  so  beautifully  and 
tenderly  expressed  in  these  lines  on  *  Life." "] 

In  Childhood  an  imperfect  gleam, 

A  moonlight  bower,  a  summer  dream  ; 

Glimpses  of  some  far  shining  stream, 

A  rosy  wreath,  the  blessed  beam 
That  dwells  in  mother's  eyes. 

In  Youth  an  urn  brimmed*with  delight, 
Swift  thronging  fantasies  of  light ; 
Soft  music  on  a  summer's  night ; 
Meek  eyes  with  love's  own  radiance  bright ; 
Hope  budding  into  joy. 

In  Manhood — a  benighted  shore, 
With  wrecks  of  bliss  all  scattered  o'er  ; 
Dark  swelling  doubts  ;  fears  scorned  before  ; 
A  spirit  withered  at  the  core  ; 
A  sea  of  storm  and  strife. 

In  Age  the  calm,  undazzled  eye 
Living  in  molds  of  memory, — 
Low  breathed  thanks  for  love  on  high, 
A  patient  longing  for  the  sigh 
That  wafts  it  into  rest. 


Urban  Gohier's  extraordinary  volume  entitled 
"  L'Armge  contre  la  Nation,"  although  it  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  French  authorities,  who  are  prose- 
cuting M.  Gohier,  is  having  an  immense  sale  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  merciless  and  outspoken  exposure  of  the 
sins  and  wickedness  of  the  military  and  naval  author- 
ities in  France,  whom  he  denounces  generally  and 
individually  as  incompetent,  mendacious,  and  sedi- 
tious. According  to  the  author  of  "  L'Arm^e  contre 
la  Nation,"  who  backs  up  most  of  his  charges  with 
documentary  evidence,  the  French  army  is  as  unpre 
pared,  as  disorganized,  and  as  useless  as  it  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War  in  1870,  while 
the  navy  is  composed  largely  of  obsolete  and  ill- 
constructed  ships,  hardly  any  of  which  would  dare  to 
put  their  noses  outside  the  harbors  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  coasts  in  the  event  of  hoitilities. 


Julia  Marlowe,  the  actress,  received  a  Christmas 
gift  from  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  the  form  of  a  copy  of 
his  latest  book.  Miss  Marlowe  used  to  pass  her 
summers  at  Four  Winds  Farm,  an  idyllic  spot  up  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  she  was  neighbor  to  Mr. 
Kipling  on  his  Yankee  estate.  The  book  is  "The 
Day's  Work,"  and  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  the  author's 
handwriting,  are  these  lines : 

"  When  skies  are  gray  instead  of  blue, 
With  clouds  that  come  to  dishearten  ; 
When  things  go  wrong,  as  they  sometimes  do 

In  life's  little  kindergarten, 
I  beg  you,  my  child,  don't  weep  and  wail. 

And  don't— don't  take  to  tippling  ; 
But  cheer  your  soul  with  a  little  tale 
By  Neighbor  Rudyard  Kipling." 


I  f  your  oculist  orders 
glasses,  bring  the  prescrip- 
tion to  us. 

We'll  make  a  pair  that 
he'll  approve  of. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


"  Puerto  Rico  and  its  Resources,"  a  book  for  trav- 
elers, investors,  s.nd  others,  containing  full  accounts 
of  the  products,  people,  opportunities  for  business, 
etc.,  by  Frederick  A.  Ober,  has  been  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


COPPER-PLATE 

ENGRAVING 

— AT — 

ROBERTSON'S. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW    BOOKS. 


Puerto  Rico  and  its 
Resources. 

A  book  for  Travelers,  Investors,  and  others, 
containing  full  accounts  of  Natural  Features 
and  Resources,  Products,  People,  Opportunities 
for  Business,  etc.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober, 
author  of  "  Camps  in  the  Caribbees,"  "Ciusoe's 
Island,"  etc.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations, 
ismo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  work  that  will 
answer  all  questions  likely  to  arise  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  and  occupation  of  this  new 
tropical  possession  of  ours,  and  to  this  end  Mr. 
Ober  has  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  bis  stock  of  ioformation  acquired  during 
the  past  eighteen  years.  His  book  is  not  a  sketch 
for  the  casual  visitor,  or  impressions  of  a  traveler 
in  search  of  the  ptciuresque,  but  it  is  a  comprehen- 
sive, informing,  and  interesting  account  of  the  peo- 
ple, land,  and  products,  with  the  full  explanations 
of  the  actual  conditions  and  opportunities  which 
are  needed  by  vi.itors  and  intending  investors. 

The  Key  of  the 
Holy  House. 

A  Romance  of  Old  Antwerp.  By  Albert  Lee. 
No.  255,  Appletons'  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  50 
cents. 

This  is  a  stirring  romance  of  Holland's  struggle 
for  liberty  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Don  Luis  de  Reque- 
sens  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Alva  as  Viceroy  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  story  pictures  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition  and  thrilling  episodes  of  the  gallant  war 
for  liberty  waged  by  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  on 
the  land,  and  the  "Water  Beggars"  on  the  sea. 
The  destruction  of  a  Spanish  fleet,  after  a  fashion 
repeated  at  Manila,  is  among  the  dramatic  chapters 
of  this  fascinating  romance. 

Playtime  and  Seedtime. 

By  Francis  W.  Parker  and  Nellie  L.  Helm. 
Illustrated.  Appletons'  Home-Reading  Books. 
i2mo.    Cloth,  32  cents  net. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  Uncle  Robert's  Geog- 
raphy, consisting  of  six  books,  graded  for  school 
use  as  well  as  for  the  home.  Colonel  Parker  begins 
his  lessons  in  geography  and  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  by  relating  the  experiences  of  a  family  of 
children  upon  a  farm.  He  gives  them  free  scope  to 
extend  their  observations  and  investigation  with 
the  aid  of  their  parents  and  "  Uncle  Robert,"  whose 
visit  is  described  in  the  third  book. 


Tluse  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  they  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON    &   CO. 

7=  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


"SHE  OF  THE  WEST." 

By  BAILEY  MILLARD. 


"  These  tales  are  all  of  the  Wild  West,  and  are 
wonderfully  well  written.  Their  interest  never  flags 
for  a  second.  The  heroines  are  especially  well  drawn, 
and  there  are  a  snap,  and  vigor,  and  go  about  all 
the  stories,  from  first  to  last,  that  make  the  reading 
of  them  a  real  treat."— New  York  World. 

"A  fine  fruity  flavor  of  the  wild  and  wonderful 
West  clings  to  the  short  stories  in  the  volume  by 
Mr.  Bailey  Millard.  The  author  writes  in  a  straight- 
forward, slap-bang  style,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
humor." — New  York  Sun. 

"The  stories  have  freshness,  crispness,  and  new- 
ness enough  to  make  a  very  entertaining  and  original 
volume." — The  Nation,  New  York. 

"  Mr.  Millard's  stories  are  sure  to  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception." — New  York  Press. 

"The  tales  are  fine,  strong,  and  virile.  Here  is 
one  Western  writer  who  does  not  imitate  Bret 
Harte  and  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  his 
material." — Walter  Blackburn  Harte. 


Published  by  Continental  Publishing  Co., 
35  Park  Pluce,  New  York. 
For  Sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson,  136  Poet  St., 
San  Francisco.    PRICE,  SI. 00. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Expatriated  Americans  and  Others. 

*'  The  Borderland  of  Society,"  if  not  strictly 
original,  is  still  a  good  generic  title  for  the  group  of 
short  stories  which  Charles  Belmont  Davis  has  gath- 
ered into  a  volume  bearing  that  name.  They  all 
have  to  do  with  persons  who  are,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  almost  beyond  the  pale.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  are  therefore  very  naughty  tales. 
Two  have  the  indorsement  of  having  appeared  in  the 
Century,  one  was  printed  in  Harper's,  another  in 
Peterson's,  and  still  another  in  Macmillaris.  Only 
two  now  see  the  light  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  of  these  two— by  the  way,  it  appears  as 
"  The  One  Thing  Needful "  in  the  table  of  contents 
and  is  elsewhere  called  "A  Winter  City  Favorite  "— 
deservedly  has  the  place  of  honor.  It  draws  a 
sketchy  but  vivid  picture  of  life  among  those  ex- 
patriated Americans  who  subsist  by  unknown  means 
in  the  gay  cities  of  Europe,  dazzling  on  their  first 
appearance,  but  moving  on  to  fresh  fields  after  they 
have  been  cut  by  the  American  consul's  wife.  The 
principals  iu  the  tale  are  two  middle-aged  viveurs, 
whose  legitimate  annual  incomes  together  would  not 
keep  one  of  them  a  month,  and  a  grass-widow  with 
a  beautiful  daughter.  One  of  the  two  men,  for  a 
lark,  introduces  a  young  New  Yorker  to  the  mother 
as  a  prospective  man  of  millions,  and  the  mother  im- 
mediately sets  her  daughter's  cap  for  him.  The 
girl's  story  of  her  life,  and  the  denouement  when  she 
finds  she  loves  the  young  fellow  in  spite  of  his  lack  of 
fortune,  are  decidedly  interesting. 

In  the  same  vein  are  '*  La  Gommeuse  " — in  which 
three  of  the  rather  shady  lodgers  at  No.  51  make  up 
a  purse  to  send  the  fourth  home  to  her  husband  with 
the  money  she  had  stolen  from  him — and  "  At  a  Cafe" 
Chantant"— how  an  old  theatrical  door  tender  trains 
a  poor  little  outcast  for  the  stage  and  is  deserted  by 
him  in  the  moment  of  her  triumph.  "Out  of  her 
Class"  tells  of  a. Southern  flirt  who  captivates  a 
New  York  man,  and  then  generously  gives  him 
up.  The  other  tales  are  not  so  picturesque  nor 
so  moving  as  these;  they  are  "A  Freak's  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  "  A  Friend  of  the  Family," 
and  "  The  Story  of  his  Life." 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co  ,  Chicago  ; 
pricr,  $1.25. 

A  Biography  of  Shakespeare. 

Sidney  Lee,  who  succeeded  Leslie  Stephen  as 
editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
and  who  contributed  to  that  work  its  notable  paper 
on  Shakespeare,  has  revised  and  enlarged  that  study 
and  made  a  volume  of  it  under  the  title  "  A  Life  of 
William  Shakespeare."  The  book  represents  a 
readiDg  of  nearly  ten  thousand  volumes.  It  con- 
tains all  the  known  fads  about  Shakespeare,  to- 
gether with  concise  comments  upon  the  different 
theories  which  have  been  promulgated  touching  the 
poet's  biography. 

Mr.  Lee  insists  upon  the  "  objectivity  "  of  Shake- 
speare's genius,  not  only  in  the  plays  but  in  the 
sonnets,  and  bases  his  "  Life  "  not  upon  internal,  but 
upon  external  evidence.  He  considers  the  sonnets  to 
be  not  records  of  Shakespeare's  personal  experi- 
ences and  feelings,  but  rather  dramatic  (or  at  least 
impersonal)  exploitations  of  the  literary  subject- 
matter  of  the  time,  the  most  luxurious  and  mem- 
orable examples  of  sonnetry.  Mr.  Lee  proved,  in 
his  "Dictionary"  paper,  that  the  sonnets  were  not 
written  about  Pembroke  and  Mary  Fitton  ;  in  his 
book  he  further  advances  the  view  (with  evidence) 
that  the  beautiful  youth  was  Southampton.  **  Mr. 
W.  H.,"  to  whom  Thomas  Thorpe,  the  publisher, 
dedicated  the  sonnets  as  their  "  onlie  begetter,"  and 
to  whom  Thorpe  wishes  "all  happinesse  and  that 
eternitie  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet,"  is  William 
Hall,  a  stationer's  assistant,  and  a  partner  in  Thorpe's 
literary  piracy.  His  initials  are  found  on  other 
pirated  works  of  the  time,  in  complimentary  positions. 
Among  other  subjects  treated  in  this  very  exhaustive 
book  is  an  essay  upon  Shakespearean  commentators. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

"The  Christmas  Boobs." 
The  latest  volume  of  the  "  Biographical  Edition  " 
of  Thackeray  contains ' '  The  Christmas  Books."  The 
volume  is  the  ninth  of  the  series,  and  there  are  four 
more  to  come.  The  introduction  by  the  novelist's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
records  of  his  long  friendship  with  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald,  who  had  preserved  in  a  book  all  of  Thack- 
eray's whimsical  sketches  and  letters.  All  his  life 
the  novelist  found  a  source  of  endless  delight  in  the 
stage.  "  Really,"  he  writes  to  FitzGerald,  "  London 
is  to  me  only  the  place  where  the  theatres  are." 
There  is  a  characteristic  note  by  Mrs.  Ritchie  about 
a  performance  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
which  they  saw  together.  The  actors  were  not  get- 
ting on  well  with  it,  and  droned  out  their  parts  until 
Thackeray  lost  all  patience.  "  Don't  murder  it ;  oh, 
don't  murder  it  1 "  he  cried  aloud  to  one  of  the 
astonished  fairies,  who  stared  in  amazement.  Once, 
while  in  Paris,  he  went  to  see  a  melodramatic 
spectacle,  "  Napoleon,"  and  complained  to  Fitz- 
Gerald that  there  was  no  "  combat  of  six  "  in  it,  not 
even  a  waggish  soldier.  "Don't  you  love  the  com- 
bats," he  says,  "  when  the  fellows  come  on  with  their 
fighting  swords  ?  .  .  .  The  French  love  of  clap- 
trap is  amusing.  Lessaix's  dying  speech  was  al- 
most encored."  In  Thackeray's  time  of  trouble, 
when  his  wife  was  ill  and  his  purse  strained  to  the 


utmost.  Fit  /-.Gerald  was  a  friend  indeed.  He  gave 
the  novelist  orders  for  drawing  to  distract  him  and 
to  fill  his  purse,  and  in  every  way  proved  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1-75.  _ 

The  Century— Volume  Fifty-Six. 

The  numbers  of  the  Century  from  May  to  October, 
1898,  constiiute  the  fifty-sixth  volume,  which  has  been 
issued  bound  in  the  usual  substantial  and  attractive 
manner.  The  contents  include  a  series  of  striking 
descriptive  papers  on  "  The  Spanish  War,"  besides  a 
number  of  essays,  editorials,  and  historical  articles 
on  the  questions  which  it  has  involved  ;  articles  on 
"Spain,"  by  well-known  writers;  papers  on  "The 
Civil  War  "  ;  "  The  Ascent  of  the  Enchanted 
Mesa";  "A  Controversy  of  the  Mexican  War"; 
"Equality,"  by  James  Bryce  ;  "Old  English  Mas- 
ters," by  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  with  illustrations  by 
Timothy  Cole  ;  and  other  notable  contributions  on 
subjects  historical,  literary,  musical,  dramatic,  and 
artistic.  Fiction  is  well  represented,  the  serial  being 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  ' '  Adventures  of  Francois,"  while 
shorter  stories  are  from  the  pens  of  such  well-known 
writers  as  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  others.  The  pages  "In  Lighter 
Vein  "  contain  many  oddities  of  pen  and  pencil,  the 
verse  is  good,  and  the  illustrations  throughout  are 
well  executed.  Altogether,  the  volume  is  a  notable 
one  both  for  the  permanent  value  of  its  text  and  illus- 
trations and  the  timeliness  of  its  contents. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
As  soon  as  Beatrice  Harraden,  the  author  of  "  Ships 
That  Pass  in  the  Night,"  finishes  her  latest  novel, 
which  is  almost  ready  for  the  press,  she  will  come  to 
California  for  rest. 

Dr.  Nansen  is  soon  to  publish  the  book  which  will 
embody  the  scientific  results  of  his  trip  "Farthest 
North."  The  expense  of  publishing  will  be  borne 
by  the  Nansen  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  Beriin  correspondent  of  the  London  Ob- 
server says  that  Emperor  William  received  recently 
a  letter  from  a  New  York  publisher  inclosing  a  check 
for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  requesting  that  his 
majesty  write  an  article  giving  his  views  upon  the 
American- Spanish  war.  The  check  was  returned 
through  the  German  embassy  at  Washington,  with 
the  observation  that  his  majesty  had  neither  the  time 
nor  the  wish  at  present  to  devote  himself  to  a  jour- 
nalistic career. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser's  "Letters  from  Japan"  will 
be  published  in  a  short  time  in  two  volumes,  with 
several  hundred  beautiful  illustrations. 

During  Hall  Caine's  recent  sojourn  in  New  York 
he  gave  some  of  his  time  to  revising  "The  Scape- 
goat," and  a  new  edition  of  this  work  will  soon  be 
brought  out  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  in  uniform  style 
with  the  author's  other  works  published  by  this  firm. 

Colonel  Charles  Marshall,  a  lawyer  of  Baltimore, 
is  writing  a  life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  upon 
whose  staff  he  served  during  the  whole  Civil  War. 
Colonel  Marshall  wrote  all  the  official  reports  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and,  with  General 
Horace  Porter,  arranged  the  terms  of  surrender  at 
Appomattox. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  been  recently  engaged  on  a 
little  practical  manual  for  the  guidance  of  young 
authors,  which  will  be  shortly  brought  out  in  London 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Pen  and  the  Book." 

The  late  Harold  Frederic's  posthumous  novel, 
"The  Market  Place,"  suggests  the  Hooley  dis- 
closures, dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  a  daring  specu- 
lator and  the  general  corruption  attendant  upon  a 
certain  board  of  titled  English  directors. 

Anthony  Hope's  new  romance,  which  is  to  appear 
in  serial  form  in  an  Eastern  magazine,  is  entitled 
"  The  King's  Mirror." 

Some  personal  recollections  of  Whittier  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  are  soon  to  be  published  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse. 

A  third  edition  of  Sidney  Lee's  "Life  of  Shake- 
speare "  is  being  brought  out. 

It  seems  a  little  early  in  the  day  to  talk  about  calen- 
dars for  the  year  1900,  but  John  Lockwood  Kipling, 
the  father  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  has  made  a  design  in 
plaster  of  paris  for  the  cover  of  a  "  Kipling  Kalen- 
dar,"  which  will  be  published  next  year.  The  cast 
will  be  reproduced  in  papicr-machi,  and  the  calen- 
dar will  indeed  be  a  unique  souvenir. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  authorizes  a  denial  of  the 
statement  that  he  is  going  to  devote  himself  to  a 
monumental  study  of  Bolingbroke. 

A  volume  of  the  correspondence  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor  with  the  sister  and  niece  of  Rose  Aylmer  is 
coming  out  in  London.  The  letters,  we  are  told, 
cover  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  are  full  of 
interesting  allusions  to  the  political,  literary,  and 
social  history  of  the  time. 

David  Christie  Murray  has  just  finished  a  new  novel 
to  be  entitled  "  Despair's  Last  Journey." 

Albert  Lee's  romance  of  Old  Antwerp,  entitled 
"The  Key  of  the  Holy  House,"  has  been  brought 
out  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


The  Singers. 
He  struck  his  harp  a  sounding  stroke 

And  high  in  heaven  the  music  rang, — 
The  echoes  in  the  skies  awoke 

Fluting  the  mighty  note  he  sang. 

And  no  one  paused  to  greet  his  thought  ; 

Life  was  too  swift,  and  love  too  sweet, — 
He  sang  his  lofty  stave  for  naught, 

The  throng  went  by  with  hurrying  feet. 

But  one  who  loitered  by  the  way, 
Who  wore  no  singing-robe  at  all. 

Lifted  a  warble  light  and  gay 
As  a  child's  laugh,  a  throstle's  call. 

And  half  beneath  the  breath  his  strain 
Seemed  full  of  tunes  all  men  had  heard 

Long,  long  ago,  sweet  falls  of  rain, 
The  love-song  of  the  mating  bird. 

The  rustling  leaf,  the  murmuring  dove, 
They  heard  in  that  melodious  sigh, 

The  whisper  of  first  trembling  love 
They  heard,  and  their  first  lullaby. 

Within  their  hearts  they  sang  his  lay 
Again  ;  (hey  kissed  his  garment's  hem, 

And  threw  their  laurels  in  bis  way 
That  he  might  set  his  feet  on  them. 
-Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  In  t/ie  Independent. 


Work. 
When  1  am  busying  about, 

SewiDg  on  buttons,  tapes,  and  strings. 
Hanging  the  week's  wet  washing  out, 

Or  ironing  the  children's  things, 
Sweeping  and  dusting,  cleaning  grates, 

Scrubbing  the  dresser  or  the  floors, 
Washing  the  greasy  dinner-plates, 

Scouring  the  brasses  on  the  doors — 

I  wonder  what  it's  all  about 

And  when  did  people  first  begin 
To  keep  the  dirt  and  wornness  out 

And  keep  the  wholesome  comfort  in  : 
How  long  it  is  since  women  bore 

This  round  of  wash  and  make  and  mend, 
And  what  God  makes  us  do  it  for  ? 

And  whether  it  will  ever  end  ? 

When  God  began  to  do  His  work 

He  made  a  new  thing  every  day — 
Even  now  He  is  not  one  to  shirk 

But  makes  things,  always  some  new  way. 
He  made  the  earth,  and  sky,  and  sun, 

The  creatures  of  the  sea  and  wood. 
And  when  His  first  week's  work  was  done 

He  saw  that  it  was  very  good. 

But  He — for  all  He  worked  so  fast 

To  finish  air,  and  wave,  and  shore, 
Knew  that  this  work  of  His  would  last 

For  ever  and  for  evermore. 
On  Saturday  night  He  was  content  ; 

He  knew  that  Monday  would  not  bring 
Need  for  another  firmament, 

Another  set  of  everything. 

But  though  my  work  is  easier  far 

Than  making  sky  and  sea  and  sun, 
It's  harder  than  God's  labors  are, 

Because  my  work  is  never  done. 
I  sweep  and  churn,  save  and  contrive  ; 

1  bake  and  brew.    I  don't  complain, 
But  every  Monday  morning  I've 

Last  Monday's  work  to  do  again. 

I'm  good  at  work — I  work  away  ; 

Always  the  same  my  work  must  go  ; 
The  flowers  grow  different  every  day, 

That's  why  I  like  to  see  them  grow. 
If,  up  in  Heaven,  God  understood, 

He'd  let  me  for  my  Paradise 
Make  all  things  new  and  very  good 

And  never  make  the  same  thing  twice  1 

— E.  Nesbit  in  Literature, 


The  Sexton  of  the  Sea. 
You  scatter  flowers  on  the  grassy  mound 

That  marks  the  spot  where  your  loved  ones  be 
You  bring  them  emblems  with  never  a  thought 

For  the  dead  beneath  the  sea. 

For  every  ship  that  the  hands  of  men 
Have  builded  with  chart  and  wheel, 

The  bones  of  men  in  a  hundred-fold 
Are  laid  beneath  its  keel. 

A  canvas  shroud  and  an  iron  bar 
At  the  weary  head  and  the  wasted  feet, 

And  lo  1  from  the  deck  they  move  away, 
From  the  hearts  that  throb  and  beat  1 

Soldiers  and  sailors  and  captains  grand, 

Babes  with  a  mother's  breast 
Wet  with  the  lips  that  will  touch  no  more, 

Come  down  in  my  arms  to  rest. 

And  I  lay  them  gently  alone  to  sleep, 
Where  the  bed  of  the  sand  is  clear  ; 

And  none  may  wander,  and  none  shall  stray, 
For  I  keep  them,  oh,  so  dear  I 

And  hark  I  When  the  bell-buoy  tolls  at  night, 
Above  the  wave  where  the  fishes  swim, 

You  may  know  that  1  keep  my  Father's  watch, 

For  the  day  I  shall  give  them  back  to  Him  I 

—John  James  Meekan  zn  Leslie's  Weekly. 


Elizabeth  Robins,  the  American  actress  who  has 
won  fame  in  England  by  her  acting  in  Ibsen's  plays, 
expresses  her  regret  that  she  has  not  been  able  to 
conceal  her  identity  under  the  pseudonym  of  C.  E. 
Raimond.  Her  novels,  especially  "  The  Open  Boat," 
which  is  to  be  brought  out  in  the  United  States  soon, 
have  been  well  received,  but  she  fears  that  hereafter 
they  will  not  be  criticised  without  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Ibsen. 
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i  Clergymen         ! 
I  Can  i 

Make  Money 


We  offer  profitable  em- 
ployment and  outdoor 
life,  acting  as  agent  for 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
known  everywhere  as  the 
high-grade  monthly  pub- 
lication having  the  largest 
bona-fide  paid  circulation 
in  the  world— 850,000 
copies  each  issue. 

Agents  wanted  to  look 
after  renewals  and  se- 
cure new  subscribers. 

The  Curtis   Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ■ 
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SUPERIORITY  of  ME4MF0R/AITY. 
DURABILITY  arC^^^NESS  of  POINTS 

y        SAMPLES, 
!2  differ|^?5iyles  for  trial 
on  receifir  of  6  cents  in  stamps 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO., 

4  50  Brnome  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DCDDCCCUT  1  D1DLD  and  mate  *a  a  day  ai 

nLrnLOLn  I    O   rflrtn   home  during  leisure  hours; 
specimen  copy  and  full  info  ination  10c 

THE  AMERICAN  BUILDER.  Chicago. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


N1 


OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  TO  ALL  CKEDIT- 
ors  and  persons  having  claims  against  ihe  estate  of 
FRANK  M.  MEEKER,  deceased,  to  present  them  with 
the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice,  to  John  H.  Bullock,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  said  estate,  at  the  offices  of  Cooper  S: 
Knight,  Rooms  33.  34,  and  35  Mills  Building,  in  the  City 
and  County  ot  San  Francisco,  the  same  being  the  place 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  said  estate  in  said 
City  and  County.  JOHN  H.  BULLOCK, 

January  13.  1899.  Administrator. 

Cooper  &  Knight, 

Attorneys  for  Administrator. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    KETA1N    IT 

—  IS   THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  1). 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  DOOK  — 

"Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains  more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  roost  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value: 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Balh.^  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet.  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

IT    CAN     NOT    HE    OBTAINED   IN    BOOKSTORKS. 

We  noio  offer  it  -uith  the  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  Is 98.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut U 4.00 

Wo    will    send   both;  post-paid,   to  j 

any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for 4.BO 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publish^ 

246  Sutter  Street,  Si 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  23,  iS 


Who  can  gauge  the  tastes  of  the  public  ?  Some 
weeks  ago  I  went  to  see  Nance  O'Neil — a  native 
California!!,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  ability — play 
in  one  of  the  great  modern  masterpieces.  The 
house  was  a  poor  one,  the  audience  presenting  that 
dingy  and  bedraggled  appearance  which  generally 
indicates  "paper."  Whether  it  was  "paper"  or 
poor  relatives  I  do  not  know.  But  it  was  as  dreary 
and  unattractive-looking  a  house  as  I  have  seen  for  a 
long  time. 

This  week  I  went  to  see  Frank  Daniels  in  "  The 
Idol's  Eye,"  and  found  all  San  Francisco,  in  its  best 
clothes  and  highest  spirits,  preparing  to  have  an 
evening  of  joy  and  hilarity.  It  was  truly  surprising. 
The  orchestra-chairs  were  fuJl  of  pretty  ladies  in 
pretty  dresses.  Looking  forward  from  the  dress- 
circle,  one  saw  numberless  unbonneted  heads  of  fair, 
and  brown,  and  black  hair,  waved,  and  pompa- 
doured,  and  hair-pinned  into  the  most  lovely  rolls 
and  loops.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  so  many 
beautifully  dressed  heads.  It  gave  the  house  an 
operatic  appearance,  and  made  me  think  of  a  re- 
mark an  Englishman  once  made  to  me  to  the  effect 
that  the  women  of  San  Francisco  ought  to  be  pretty, 
as  they  took  more  pains  with  their  personal  appear- 
ance than  any  other  women  in  the  world. 

It  did  not  seem  either  as  if  they  were  disappointed 
in  the  entertainment.  The  house  was  highly  en- 
thusiastic. They  laughed  joyfully.  They  seemed 
to  be  having  their  dollar-and-a-half's  worth  of  fun, 
and  one  could  imagine  on  the  way  home  that  they 
would  say  to  one  another,  "Well,  that  show  was 
really  worth  going  to  see.  It's  the  best  since  De 
Wolf  Hopper  was  here  last." 

In  writing  of  a  performance  like  "The  Idol's  Eye," 
I  always  feel  bound  to  approach  the  subject  in  an 
apologetic  attitude.  I  feel  like  apologizing  all  round  to 
Mr.  Daniels,  and  Miss  Redmond,  and  Mr.  Wheelan, 
and  Miss  Kopp,  and  then,  when  I  have  worked 
through  my  apologies,  asking  them  what  extraordi- 
nary chance,  or  mischance,  makes  them — people  of 
ability  and  cleverness — play  things  like  ' '  The  Idol's 
Eye"?  They,  no  doubt,  would  answer  that  they 
play  "  The  Idol's  Eye  "  from  that  primitive  but  com- 
pelling desire  to  obtain  food  to  put  in  their  stomachs 
and  clothes  to  put  on  their  backs  which  has  animated 
mankind  since  Adam  and  Eve  left  the  lonely  idleness 
of  Eden.  They  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
for  that  matter,  they  thought  themselves  much  clev- 
erer than  Nance  O'Neil,  who,  to  be  sure,  plays 
classics,  but  plays  them  to  papered  houses,  while  they 
give  "The  Idol's  Eye"  to  a  first-class  audience, 
which  buys  its  tickets. 

What  a  cynic  the  stage  must  make  of  an  actor  ! 
I  have  no  doubt  this  funny  little  Mr.  Frank  Daniels 
is  a  man  of  real  humor  and  keen  intelligence,  and 
night  after  night  he  appeals  to  the  risibilities  of  a 
large  audience  by  wearing  a  short,  yellow  silk  petti- 
coat, which,  at  the  appearance  of  another  character 
in  the  play,  always  falls  off.  Every  time  that  petti- 
coat fell  off  the  house  roared.  Sometimes  his  hat — 
he  wears  several  eccentric  hats — fell  off  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  was  a  climax  of  the  ridiculous  that 
nearly  provoked  hysterics.  What  must  be  Mr. 
Daniels's  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
he  amuses?  Naturally,  he  does  not  want  them  to 
'get  any  more  intelligent,  and  so  long  as  he  keeps 
them  about  on  the  intellectual  level  of  a  superior 
kind  of  monkey  it  will  be  to  his  profit.  But  his 
opinions  upon  them — I  wonder  what  they  are  ? 

Not  that  "The  Idol's  Eye"  is  any  worse  than  a 
dozen  other  pieces  of  its  kind.  In  truth  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  most  of  them.  It  is  not  vulgar,  it  is 
not  dull.  Of  course  it  is  absolutely  chaotic  so  far  as 
plot  goes,  and  the  dialogue  is  as  ridiculous  as  such 
dialogue  is  bound  to  be.  It  is  the  humor  of  the 
piece  that  is  of  so  peculiarly  primitive  a  kind.  It  is 
the  humor  of  the  lower  orders,  which  is  at  once 
coarse  and  stupid  —  the  kind  of  humor  we  can 
imagine  domestic  Irish  servants  would  find  simply 
irresistible,  the  kind  that  finds  its  expression  in 
practical  jokes  which  are  either  physically  or  men- 
tally painful  to  their  victims.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
meet  time-honored  of  these  hoary  jests  furnishes  the 
most  hearty  laugh  in  "The  Idol's  Eye."  A  man  is 
made  to  sit  upon  a  chest  which  has  a  large  nail 
sticking  up  in  it.  The  audience  realized  in  advance 
that  this  delicious  piece  of  fun  was  to  be  perpetrated, 
and  writhed  in  ecstasies  of  amusement  in  anticipa- 
tion of  it.  When  it  came,  the  man  sat  firmly  down 
on  the  nail,  and  his  howls  were  drowned  in  the  de- 
light of  the  spectators. 

All  through  the  fun  is  of  the  same  sort,  Mr, 
Daniels  pull:  hairs  out  of  the  whiskers  of  one  of  the 
characters,  and  the  sufferer's  ioud  cries  are  greeted 
with  joyous,  laughter.  The  view  of  human  nature 
reminieJ  e  of  a  story  a  friend  of  mine,  who  lived 
:■-  ...  _  pra  Hes,  once  told  me.    H?  took  his  meals  at 


the  small  railway  hotel,  where  he  was  waited  on  at 
table  by  a  massive  country  girl.  To  his  polite  and 
respectful  attempts  to  be  friendly  she  returned  a 
scornful  indifference.  He  thoughf  he  had  in  some 
unconscious  way  offended  her,  and  finally  asked  a 
man  who  dined  at  the  table  with  him  why  she  was  so 
exceedingly  repelling  in  her  manner.  "Oh,"  said 
the  man,  "she  ain't  used  to  being  spoke  to  and 
treated  that  way.  She  thinks  you're  guying  her. 
Next  time  she  comes  in  with  a  tray  full  of  dishes, 
you  just  put  out  your  foot  and  trip  her  up.  That's 
the  way  she  expects  a  man  to  act.  She  thinks  that 
fun." 

It  is  to  this  class  of  being  that  pieces  like  "The 
Idol's  Eye  "  are  directed.  They  would  feel  the  ex- 
quisite humor  of  seeing  a  man  sit  on  a  nail,  or  the 
true  sport  of  watching  one  man  stand  upon  the  body 
of  another  in  his  efforts  to  kiss  a  particularly  tall 
girl.  And  we  all  know  there  are  people  of  this  sort 
by  the  thousand,  by  the  million.  Carlyle  found  the 
population  of  England  mostly  composed  of  fools. 
And  the  fools  want  to  be  amused,  and  will  pay  for 
their  amusements.  Therefore,  we  can  not  blame  the 
player-people  for  catering  to  this  enormous  class, 
which  has  money  to  spend,  and  spends  it. 

What  we  do  blame  is  the  management,  that,  at  a 
first-class  theatre  in  a  large  city,  can  not  giveusany- 
thing  better  than  this  sort  of  nonsense.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  a  reputation  for  theatrical 
good  taste.  First-rate  players  have  made  money 
here.  They  would  make  money  here  again  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  come.  But  when  they  see  that 
at  the  best  theatres  "The  Idol's  Eye"  and  "Yon 
Yonson  "  are  the  sort  of  shows  offered,  they  naturally 
enough  regard  the  place  as  barbarous,  and  will  not 
risk  money  on  the  long  trip  across  the  continent. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  San  Francisco  is 
falling  from  its  once  high  position  as  a  cily  where 
good  drama  was  appreciated.  The  lot  of  people 
that  have  grown  up  into  middle  age  and  affluence 
since  the  early  days  are  not  the  same  class  as  those 
who  led  the  taste  of  the  town  in  the  sixties  or 
seventies.  That  many  of  these  were  people  of  re- 
finement and  elegance  one  can  easily  see  from  the 
houses  they  built,  not  so  much  here  as  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  and  in  the  sequestered  places 
about  San  Mateo  and  Menlo  Park.  These  mill- 
ionaires of  a  past  epoch  knew  how  to  live.  They  had 
either  inherited  the  traditions  of  gentle  blood,  or 
else  instinctively  assimilated  them.  If  they  were  ex- 
travagant and  sensational  in  their  money  getting  and 
spending,  they  were  never  common  or  cheap.  There 
was  an  undoubted  distinction  about  them.  They 
knew  the  best  by  intuition,  and  they  always  sought 
to  have  it.  Their  taste  was  for  splendid  things,  and 
it  had  that  forceful  fineness  which  marks  the  taste  of 
those  who  aim  for  what  is  choice  and  rare. 

But  money  has  passed  away  from  them,  and  those 
who  reign  in  their  stead  are  of  quite  a  different  clay. 
The  Irish  element,  with  its  intellectual  indolence  and 
its  crudities  of  tastes,  has  risen  to  the  front.  Fort- 
unes are  hoarded  or  are  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
sole  knowledge  of  the  good  of  money  is  as  a  means 
to  procure  rich  eatiDg  and  sumptuous  clothes.  The 
capacity  that  the  old  Californians  had  to  enjoy  the 
best  for  its  own  sake  is  no  longer  found  in  their  suc- 
cessors. In  many  cases  the  best  is  thrown  away  on 
them.  What  they  want  is  the  sort  of  thing  their 
humble  and  simple  progenitors  would  have  wanted. 
One  can  imagine  the  peasant  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  humor  of  the  man  sitting  on  the  nail.  So  the 
peasant's  descendant,  having  scarcely  felt  the  refining 
influences  of  money,  instinctively  relishes  the  same 
situation,  while  the  subtleties  of  legitimate  art  leave 
him  cold  and  bewildered. 

For  the  rest  we  can  not  blame  the  best  New  York 
companies  for  not  coming  here.  They  charge  only 
the  same  rates  that  "The  Idol's  Eye"  company 
charge,  and  they  could  not  fill  the  house  nor  half  fill 
it.  In  New  York  they  draw  good  houses  almost  all 
the  time,  for  the  floating  population  alone  is  so  large 
that  it  keeps  half  the  theatres  going.  Moreover,  in 
the  East  people  are  more  willing  to  spend  money  on 
the  theatres  than  they  are  here.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  more  wealthy  people  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  I  mean  that  the  wealthy  people  there  go 
more  frequently  to  the  play  and  pay  higher  prices  for 
their  seats.  No  one  grumbles  there  at  two-dollar 
seats,  whereas  here  that  price  could  be  asked  only 
for  something  unusually  fine.  So  we  can  not  com- 
plain when  the  Eastern  manager  refuses  to  send  a 
first-class  company  here  on  a  vague  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  small  profit  and  with  a  menacing  probability 
that  the  season  will  be  a  dead  failure, 

I  can  not  close  without  raying  something  more 
kindly  of  "The  Idol's  Eye"  people  themselves.  It 
is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  playing  this  sort  of 
bosh,  and  that  they  should  play  it  with  any  degree  of 
spontaneity  and  charm  is  certainly  enormously  to 
their  credit.  I  hear  that  Frank  Daniels  has  some 
hopes  of  rising  toward  legitimate  comedy.  I  would 
give  him  two  columns  of  encouragement  if  I  had  the 
least  grounds  to  go  upon.  But  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  his  performance  of  Abel  Coun  whether  his 
abilities  are  those  of  a  tragedian  or  a  comedian.  He 
makes  his  eyebrows  go  up  and  down  in  a  very  ludi- 
crous way,  and  he  has  an  odd  walk  which  makes 
every  one  laugh.  But  whether  beneath  these  man- 
nerisms he  has  real  comic  genius,  I  can  not  tell, 
and  I  don't  believe  anybody  else  can.  For  aught  we 
know  he  may  be  the  coming  Hamlet. 
The  women  in  the  company  have  the  advantage  of 


being  very  pretty  —  Miss  Redmond  in  a  large, 
serene,  massive  style  ;  Miss  Kapp  in  the  plump, 
piquant,  and  bewitching  type  ;  and  Miss  Uart  in 
the  dark,  serpentine,  flashing  manner.  They  act  as 
well  as  the  roles  they  have  will  permit,  and,  as  they 
look  very  handsome  and  wear  some  pretty  clothes, 
they  go  far  toward  making  the  success  of  the  piece. 
The  music  is  also  very  good.  Some  of  the  songs 
are  the  best  I  have  heard  since  the  last  time  I  saw 
May  Irwin.  Geraldine  Bonner. 


To  the  President. 

A   PETITION. 

1  want  to  be  a  magistrate — 
An  Oriental  potentate, 

A  consequential, 

Influential, 

Oriental 

Potentate. 

I'd  like  to  rule  a  tropic  isle, 

Not  very  big — say  one  square  mile. 

Is  there  for  me  no 

Filipino, 

Small  casino, 

Tropic  isle  ? 

When  I  am  prince  in  the  Levant 
I'll  ride  the  sacred  elephant ; 

The  white  and  creamy, 

Slow  and  dreamy, 

Bright  and  gleamy 

Elephant. 

And  when  I  go  abroad  in  state 
My  splendor  soon  will  subjugate 

The  reverential, 

Deferential, 
€  Non-essential 

Fourth  estate, 

Four-and-twenty  brown  negritos 
With  fans  will  keep  away  mosquitoes  ; 

Malevolential, 

Most  potential. 

Pestilential, 
Big  mosquitoes. 

Oh,  I  will  be  supreme,  I'll  bet. 
I'll  rule  without  a  Cabinet ; 

A  referential, 

Conferential, 

Departmental 

Cabinet. 

And  I  will  be  no  celibate — 
My  harem  a  fair  syndicate  ; 

A  confidential, 

Preferential, 

Most  essential 

Syndicate. 

'Twill  be  wide  open  when  I'm  ruler, 
Each  night  we'll  have  a  hula-hula  ; 

A  soul  entrancing, 

Joy  enhancing. 

Muscle  danciog 

Hula-hula. 

Then  let  me  have  a  tropic  isle, 
A  little  bit  of  Nature's  smile, 

A  soft  and  balmy, 

Fair  and  palmy, 

Never  qualmy 

Tropic  isle. — Life. 


Time  was  when  things  in  Damascus  were  what 
they  seemed.  To-day  Birmingham  and  Solingen 
supply  most  of  the  daggers  for  which  you  are  asked 
to  pay  fancy  prices,  and  travelers,  particularly 
Americans,  are  apt  to  pay  large  sums  for  old  flint- 
lock pistols  imported  from  England  at  about  half  a 
crown  the  brace,  and  duly  Damascened.  In  this 
connection,  a  writer  in  Black  and  White  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  :  "  A  friend  of  mine  was  in  Damascus 
on  business,  and  stood  by  the  shop  of  a  merchant 
who  dealt  in  jewelry  and  antiques.  Up  came  an 
American,  and  saw  a  fly  in  gum — price  to  a  native 
about  threepence.  '  How  much?'  said  the  stranger. 
'Two  hundred  francs, '  said  the  pious  shop-keeper  ; 
'  two  hundred  francs,  O  distinguished  stranger,  for 
the  fly  in  amber  ;  to  anybody  else  two  hundred  and 
fifty.'  The  American,  though  out  on  pleasure,  was 
a  fine  business  man.  He  beat  the  shop-keeper  down 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs,  after  half  an 
hour's  hard  work,  and  at  that  price  completed  the 
purchase." 

The  rumor  that  Sibyl  Sanderson  is  not  to  get  a 
large  share  of  the  estate  which  her  husband,  Antonio 
Terry,  was  supposed  to  possess  (says  the  New  York 
Sun),  agrees  with  a  story  told  some  time  ago  con- 
cerning the  disapproval  of  the  marriage  which  was 
always  felt  by  his  mother.  She  objected  to  her  son's 
marriage  before  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Catholic  Church  would  not  counte- 
nance the  union,  and  even  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  gave  only  lukewarm  approval  to  the  marriage. 
Now  comes  the  story  that  Miss  Sanderson  will  return 
to  the  stage  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  she  will 
receive  only  a  small  income  from  the  Terry  estate, 
the  disposition  of  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  in 
Mme.  Terry's  hands. 


France  is  burdened  with  four  hundred  thousand 
public  officials,  costing  the  state  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  million  francs  a  year,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Lt  Temps. 


Any  eye-glasses  fitted  with  our 
new  clip  that  don't  slip — for  50 
cents. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled.     Factory  on  premises. 
Quick  repairing.         Phone,  Main  10. 


HENRY  KAHN   &   CO. 

Opticians,  Kodak  Agency, 

64r2  Market  Street,      Chronicle  Building. 

NO   AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 


TIVOL.I    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Keeling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every   Evening.      Successful   Scenic    Production    of   the 
Merry  Comic  Opera, 

-:-   THE    WEDDING    DAY   -:- 

Great  Cast.  Enlarged  Chorus.  Augmented  Orchestra. 
Beautiful  Costumes.  Strongest  Singing  Company  in 
America,     Matinee  Every  Saturday  at  2  p.  M. 

Next "X.a  Perichole." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

N.  B.— Matinee  Reserved  Seats,  25  cts.     Tel.  Bush  9. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


One  Week  Only.     Beginning  Next  Monday  Night.     The 
One  Comedy  Which  Has  Topped  all  Records,  floyt's 

->    A    CONTENTED    WOMAN     -:- 

With    Beautiful  Belle   Archer  at  the  Head  of  the 
Strongest  Cast  Ever  Organized. 

Coining  "  TFhy  Smith,  Left  Home." 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 


Beginning  Next  Monday.      Second  Week   of    Frank 
Daniels  and  His  Complete  Comic  Opera  Com- 
pany.   First  Time  Here  of  Smith  &.  Herbert's 

-:-  THE    WIZARD    OF    THE    NILE  -:- 
ORPHEUM. 


Facts  "About  Champagne. 

G.  H.  Mumm's  Extra  Dry  is  made  from  choicest 
grapes  and  first  pressings,  hence  its  unsurpassed 
quality.  Its  importations  in  1898  aggregated  86,855 
cases,  or  52,649  more  than  any  other  brand. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  23d. 
Greatest  Novelty  Act  Ever  Seen  on  the  Vaudeville  Stage. 
Clorinde,  or  the  Origin  of  the  Cake  Walk.  R.  E.  Rice's 
Original  New  York  Casino  Rag-Time  Success.  30 — 
People  in  One  Act — 30 ;  Wilson  &  Leicester,  Comedians  ; 
the  Three  Avolos ;  Max  Cincinnati ;  the  Arbras  ;  Pa- 
pinta  ;  George  Evans  ;  Johnnie  Carroll,  Assisted  by  Adie 
Crawford.  Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  10c ;  Opera 
Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday. 

ORPHEUM — Extra. 

SIXTH    CONCERT.  SECOND  SEASON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  "SYMPHONY  SOCIETY 

FRITZ  SCHEEL Musical  Director. 

Thursday  Afternoon,     -     Jan.  26th,  at  3:15. 

Programme  includes— Overture,  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Mendelssohn.  Symphony,  "  A  Rustic  Wed- 
ding," Goldmark. 

Prices,  75c,  SI. 00,  and  SI. 50.  Seats  on  sale 
at  the  Orpheum  on  and  after  Monday,  Jan.  23d. 


r    ■     Vb     J-     w« 

(TNGLESIDE  TKACK). 


"  A  Marvel  in  Its  Line." 

— St.  Louis  Republic, 

Fiye    or   More   Races    Daily 

January  9th  to  January  21gt. 

Trains  Leave  Third  Street  Station  at  12:45  an(l  I-IS 
p.  m.    Kound-Trip  Tickets,  25  cents. 

Electric  Cars  on  Mission  and  Kearny  Streets  every 
three  minutes. 

ADMISSION,  ONE    DOLLAR. 

F.  H.  Green, 

Secretary. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

President 


RACES 


RACES  !         RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE    TKACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  l898-'99,  Monday, 
January  23d  to  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  Inclusive. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5  OK  MOKE  KACES  EACH  BAY.         (- 

Races  start  at  2:15  P.   M.  sharp.      ^J 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m„  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  P.  M.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m„  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 

THE  HORSE  SHOW 

WILL   BE    HELD 

AT  LOS  ANGELES, 

FEBRUARY      1,    2,     3,    4,     1899 


All   Breads  of  Horses 
Will  be  Exhibited. 
Handsome  Turnout". 

S5.000.U0  Offered  in  Prizes. 
Coaching  Parades.  Hurdle  Jumping. 

Floral  Parade.     Different  Events   Daily. 


Afternoons  at  2  Evenings  at  8.  Sale  of  tickets 
commences  Jan.  25,  1899,  at  Fitzgerald's  Music  Store, 
113  S.  Spring  Street. 

For  all  information  address 

M.    E.    WOOSTER,    Secretary, 
Horse  Show  Association, 
404  Byrne  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


MT,    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sauealito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  Sept.  11,  1898. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 
ROUND    TRIP    from   Mill  Valley,    $1.00 

Special  Tripe  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  6ai  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


January  23,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"Pudd'nhead  Wilson." 

It  is  a  creditable  aim  and  ambition  in  Edwin  Mayo 
to  carry  on  the  play  and  fill  the  role  of  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson,  in  which  his  father  gained  his  later  triumphs. 
The  son's  rendering  naturally  suffers  by  contrast. 
He  is  a  young  man,  and  the  insight,  the  dramatic 
adaptability  gained  by  years  of  experience  and  study 
of  many  parts  is  not  yet  his.  Perhaps  in  seeing  this 
part  presented  again  without  the  charm  of  his  father's 
personality  we  may  not  do  justice  to  the  son,  but  he 
seems  to  lack  marked  talent  and  to  give,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  dry  and  colorless  presentation  of 
Mark  Twain's  humorous  attorney.  He  is  only  a 
faithful,  admiring  copy  of  his  father's  work,  lack- 
ing in  the  sweet,  kindly,  lovable  humor  of  the  elder 
Mayo. 

A  number  of  the  company  were  in  the  original 
cast,  and  still  show  the  result  of  Frank  Mayo's  in- 
telligent and  careful  training.  This  was  noticeably 
the  case  in  the  part  of  Tom  Driscoll.  That  young 
man's  characteristics  of  malice,  serviliiy,  and  cow- 
ardice were  cleverly  indicated  by  Mr.  Campeau  in 
face,  voice,  and  bearing.  After  the  Southern-dialect 
fever  that  raged  in  the  recent  production  of  "Secret 
Service,"  it  was  rather  hard  to  go  through  it  again 
in  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  "  ;  but  Mr.  Campeau  con- 
siderately spared  us,  and  spoke  plain  American. 
The  twins  did  quite  a  skillful  piece  of  work  in  their 
correct  imitation  of  foreign  inflections,  and,  what  was 
more,  their  speech  was  quite  distinct  to  the  grateful 
ear.  Miss  Delars  must  have  rummaged  over  some 
ancient  fashion -journals  of  the  thirties  to  have  ob- 
tained the  accumulating  glories  of  her  various  toilets. 
She  suggested  old  family  photograph-albums,  and 
was  a  personable  figure  in  her  rustling,  well-flounced 
organdies. 

An  audience  always  loves  a  court  scene,  and  that 
one  in  which  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  pleaded  bis  first 
case  was  juicy  with  Mark  Twain  humor.  The  cul- 
minating scene,  in  which  Tom  Driscoll  grovels  on 
the  floor  in  tacit  confession  of  his  imposture  and 
blood-guiltiness  made  an  exciting  climax. 

As  a  general  thing,  a  dramatized  novel  is  such  a 
thiug  of  shreds  and  patches,  such  a  jumble  of  the 
dramatic  tid-bils  of  the  book,  that  one  who  hears  the 
play  without  any  previous  familiarity  gTopes  in  the 
dark  for  many  connecting  links.  But  Frank  Mayo 
showed  a  keen  instinct  in  seizing  on  just  the  vital 
points  in  the  book  which  made  a  strong  play.  It  is 
always  agreeable,  too,  to  see  the  important  scenes  of 
the  play  well  divided  among  several  leading  rSles — 
so  that  we  are  not  held  rigidly  and  exhaustingly  to 
the  study  of  one  personality. 

Altogether,  the  play  is  interesting,  vivid,  good. 
One  comes  away  thinking  over  the  story,  and  won-1 
dering  what  Chambers's  future  can  do  to  blot  out  his 
slave's  training  in  the  past.  ' '  But  that  is  another 
story  "  and  one  we  wish  that  Mark  Twain  would  tell. 


Hoyt's  "A  Contented  Woman." 
"  Yon  Yonson  "  has  been  so  well  received  that  the 
management  has  arranged  for  a  Sunday  matinee. 
Belle  Archer,  formerly  of  the  Frawley  Company, 
will  be  seen  at  the  California  Theatre  next  week  in 
the  leadmg  rSU  of  Hoyt's  farce-comedy,  "  A  Con- 
tented Woman,"  which  was  presented  in  this  city  a 
few  years  ago  with  his  charming  wife,  the  late 
Caroline  Miskell,  in  the  title-role.  The  comedy  is 
in  four  acts,  based  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Denver.  It  is  full 
of  humorous  situations,  and  Miss  Archer  has  been 
well  received  throughout  the  East  in  the  part  of 
Grace  Holmes. 

Among  the  other  members  in  the  company  are 
Bonnie  Lottie,  a  sprightly  dancer  ;  Bany  Maxwell, 
who  will  introduce  a  budget  of  the  latest  negro  songs  ; 
C.  P.  Morrison,  Henrietta  Lee,  Fanny  Denham 
Rouse,  Arthur  Gregory,  Will  Crangor,  Phyllis  Young, 
Leonore  Lockwood,  and  Eugene  Taylor. 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Nile." 
Frank  Daniels  and  his  merry  company  have  been 
crowding  the  Columbia  Theatre  during  the  week  with 
"The  Idol's  Eye,"  by  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Victor 
Herbert,  but  next  week  he  will  appear  in  his  other 
great  operatic  success,  "The  Wizard  of  the  Nile," 
by  the  same  librettist  and  composer.  It  served  to 
introduce  Mr.  Daniels  as  a  comic-opera  star,  and  has 
been  immensely  successful.  There  is  little  or  no  plot, 
the  main  object  being  to  exploit  the  versatility  of  the 
droll  little  comedian.  It  is  said  to  fairly  jingle  with 
catchy  airs,  and,  with  its  elaborate  scenery,  wealth  of 
feminine  prettiness,  and  clever  principals,  will  doubt- 
less prove  as  great  an  attraction  as  ' '  The  Idol's  Eye." 
The  James-Kidder-Warde  company  will  follow 
Mr.  Daniels,  and  during  their  engagement  wul  pro- 
duce "The  School  for  Scandal,"  "Julius  Cassar," 
"Othello,"  and  "  Hamlet." 


Second  Week  of  "The  Wedding  Day." 
Owing  to  the  great  success  of  "  The  Wedding 
Day,"  the  management  of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
have  wisely  decided  to  continue  it  until  further 
notice.  It  is  one  of  the  best  written  of  farcical 
comic  operas  and  possesses  strength  in  situation  and 
much  humor  in  the  lines.  The  score  abounds  with 
taking  numbers,  and  the  cast,  which  includes  Anna 
Lichter,  Annie  Myers,  Bernice  Holmes,  Maggie 
Leavey,  Edwin  Stevens,  William  Pniette,  Phil 
Branson,  William  H.  West,  Arthur  Boyce,  Fred 
Kavanagh,  and  William  Schuster,  is  excellent.     The 


dances,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ida  Wyatt,  are 
pretty  and  tastily  arranged,  while  the  scenery, 
costumes,  and  accessories  are  new  and  appropriate. 
"  La  Perichole,"  with  Anna  Lichter  in  the  titie- 
rSie,  will  follow. 

At   the   Orpheum. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Orpheum's  pro- 
gramme next  week  will  be  a  sketch  entitled  "CIo- 
rinde,  or  the  Origin  of  the  Cake-Walk,"  in  which 
some  thirty  colored  people  will  appear.  Another  new 
act  will  be  presented  by  Wilson  and  Leicester,  two 
clever  operatic  comedians,  who  will  appear  in  a  little 
song  sketch. 

The  hold-overs  include  the  Three  Avolas,  who 
have  been  well  received  during  the  week,  their  play- 
ing of  Sousa's  stirring  marches  on  xylophones  being 
especially  fine  ;  the  Four  Arbras,  musical  acrobats  ; 
Max  Cincinnati,  the  comic  juggler  ;  Johnnie  Carroll 
and  MiiS  Crawford  in  the  one  act  comedy,  "Open- 
ing His  Eyes"  :  George  Evans,  who  will  sing  some 
new  songs  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Papinta,  the 
dancer,  who  enters  on  the  last  week  of  her  engage- 
ment. 

Notes. 
Olga    N'ethersole's    production   of   "The  Terma- 
gant "  has  not  pleased  the  New  York  critics,  who 
pronounce  it  excesdingly  dull. 

The  Tivoli's  Easter  spectacle  is  to  be  "Beautiful 
Golden  Locks."  A  crystal  staircase  illuminated  by 
myriads  of  colored  lights  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
production. 

"  Zaza,"  with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  the  title-role,  is 
the  latest  dramatic  sensation  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Carter  has  made  one  of  the  greatest  personal  suc- 
cesses ever  scored  in  that  city. 

Eugenie  Blair  is  to  appear  in  the  dramatization  of 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  novel.  "  A  Lady  of  Qual- 
ity," on  a  tour  in  all  the  large  Eastern  cities  in  which 
Julia  Arthur  is  not  booked  for  this  season. 

Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Marion  Giroux,  and  Mrs. 
Yeamans,  who  played  for  many  years  with  Edward 
Harrigan,  will  be  in  the  cast  of  "Why  Smith  Left 
Home,"  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  California  The- 
atre soon. 

Elita  Proctor  Otis  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  in 
New  York  on  Monday.  Her  total  known  liabilities 
are  $36,331,  and  her  nominal  assets  are  $3,270. 
Among  her  assets  is  a  claim  of  5600  against  Daniel 
Frawley  for  breach  of  contract. 

Blanche  Marchesi.  the  only  daughter  of  Mme. 
Marchesi,  the  great  French  vocal  teacher,  and 
known  in  private  life  as  the  Countesse  de  Caccamissi, 
is  to  appear  in  Boston  soon  in  song  recitals,  and 
later  will  be  heard  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago. 

The  Frawley  Company  disbanded  in  Kansas  City 
last  week.  The  business  done  by  the  company  there 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  discouraged  by  this,  the  en- 
gagement in  New  Orleans  was  canceled.  Mr.  Fraw- 
ley intends  to  reorganize  his  company  and  re-open  in 
Washington  in  the  spring. 

"The  Rev.  Griffith  Daveuport."James  A.  Heme's 
new"  play,  was  presented  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Monday  night,  with  the  author  in  the  title-role,  and 
scored  a  big  success.  It  is  a  story  of  the  conflicting 
duties  of  a  clergyman  toward  his  religious  views  and 
his  country  just  previous  to  and  during  the  Civil  War, 
being  based  on  Helen  H.  Gardiner's  book,  "  An  Un- 
official Patriot." 

One  of  the  theatrical  puzzles  of  the  New  York 
season  has  been  the  failure  of  Ada  Rehan  in 
"  Madame  Sans-Geue."  The  New  York  Sun  says  : 
"  She  had  no  grasp  of  the  familar  role  ;  she  did  not 
evince  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  it  ;  she  was 
imperfect  in  memory  of  the  language,  and  she  was 
often  awkwardly  meaningless  in  her  action.  For 
some  reason  or  other  she  had  refused  to  prepare 
herself,  and  did  not  desire  to  do  well.  Her  seem- 
ingly intentional  bad  acting  causes  something  like  a 
disaster  to  the  theatre,  for  the  play  is  to  be  withdrawn 
soon."  Following  closely  on  this  comes  the  news  that 
Miss  Rehan  has  refused  to  appear  in  the  English 
melodrama,  "The  Great  Ruby," at  Daly's,  and  that 
Blanche  Bates  will  play  the  part  created  by  Mrs. 
John  Wood  in  London. 

Sport  has  been  made  of  Samuel  Eberley  Gross,  of 
Chicago,  because  he  charges  that  "  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac  "  is  a  plagiarism  of  a  play  of  his  called  "  The 
Merchant  Prince  of  Comville."  Nevertheless,  his 
piece  does  contain  a  balcony  scene,  in  which  a  girl  is 
wooed  by  proxy,  and  there  are  several  minor  resem- 
blances. Nobody,  save  Mr.  Gross,  however,  seems 
to  think  that  Edmond  Rostand  stole  anything  from 
his  piece,  though  it  was  printed  years  ago,  and  a 
copy  may  have  gone  to  France.  The  similarities  are 
no  doubt  accidental.  The  Chicagoan's  composition 
is  described  as  to  the  last  degree  crude  and  grotesque. 
The  gross  receipts  of  Mansfield's  engagement  of 
thirty-seven  performances  of  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
in  Chicago,  by  the  way,  reached  $75,134,  a  record 
unparalleled  in  the  theatrical  history  of  that  city. 

Cissy  Loftus,  the  English  music-hall  singer,  is  ap- 
pearing at  the  New  York  Casino,  and,  according  to 
the  Sun,  she  is  a  born  mimic.  Her  talent  for  imita- 
tion is  marvelous.  When  simply  herself  she  is  a 
slender  little  creature,  with  an  apologetic  manner 
and    a    school  -  girl  shyness    that  is  even  a    little 


awkward.     But  the  instant  that  she  began  to  be  Fay  ' 
Templetou  singing  "  EmmeUne,"  she  was  as  sure 
and  positive  as  that  unflinching  burlesquer  herself. 
Every  inflection  of  the  voice,  every  stir  of  the  action, 
every  trick  of  the  demeanor,  was  reproduced  with 
astonishing  fidelity.      It  was  the  same  with   Edna 
May  and  the  Salvation  Army  ballad  "  Follow  On  "  ;  ' 
with  Phyllis  Rankin  and  "La  Belle   Paris"  ;  with 
Lelty  Lind  and  "  A  Monkey  on  a  Stick  "  ;  and  with 
May  Irwin  and  "  Ef  Yo"  Ain't  Got  Money."     Each  ' 
impersonation  was  exact  and   faithful.     There  was 
no  exaggeration    or  caricature.      Indeed,  the  like- 
nesses were   miniatures,   because   Miss   Loftus  was  , 
neat  and  nice  in  all  she  did.     But  it  was  when  she 
gave  Dan  Daly's  song,  with  the  refrain  "Of  Course, 
You  Can   Never  Be  Like  Us."  that  she  made  the 
audience  applaud  longest  and  loudest.     Mr.  Daly's  j 
hoarse  voice,  his  guttural  low  notes  and  nasal  high 
ones,  bis  funereal  aspect,  and  all  the  singularities 
which  make  him  unique,  were  in  this  slender  and 
gentle  young  woman's  imitation.     She  closed  her 
twenty  minutes  of  rarely  artistic  entertainment  with 
a  qnaint  and  supple  Japanese  dance. 


If  you  like 
an  ale 


The  Races. 

Despite  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  during 
the  week,  the  attendance  at  Ingleside  Track  has 
been  good,  especially  on  Wednesday  when  the 
Ealboa  Boulevard  Stakes  were  run.  To-day  {Satur- 
day) the  Lakeside  Stakes,  a  selling  sweepstakes  for 
three-year-olds  and  upward,  will  be  run  for,  and,  as 
there  are  some  thirty-five  entries,  there  will  doubtless 
be  a  large  field. 

Next  week  the  California  Jockey  Club  will  begin 
another  fortnight's  racing  at  the  Oakland  Track. 
There  will  be  six  races  each  day,  and  on  Saturday 
the  big  event  of  the  week  will  take  place,  when  the 
Follansbee  Handicap  Purse  will  be  run  for.  It  is  a 
high-weight  handicap  for  two-year-olds  and  upward, 
the  distance  is  seven  furlongs,  and  there  are  fifty-two 
entries. 


Marshal  Blanco,  though  not  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  American  commissioners,  issued  directions  before 
leaving  Cuba  that  the  rich  silver  palace  table-service 
be  left  for  the  Americans,  and  that  the  magnificent 
furniture  of  the  reception-rooms  also  be  left  for  the 
American  occupants.  The  official  coaches,  with  the 
arms  of  Spain,  and  the  furniture  of  the  treasury 
department  will  be  sold. 


Recipes  Sent  Free. 

The  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  send 
free  upon  request  a  pamphlet  of  recipes  very  valu- 
able to  housekeepers.  They  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Best  infant  food. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow*s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


No  difficulty  in  getting 
Apollo  galvanized  iron. 
Stocks  in  all  large  cities, 
and  other  dimensions  to 
order  quickly. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
» Pittsburgh 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Bush.  12. 
MAIN   OFFiCE-23  POWELL  STREET 

Branches— s-a  Taylor  St.  and  200  Montgomery  Ave. 

Laundry  on  12th  St.,  between  Howard  and  Folsom. 
ORDINARY  MENDING,  etc..  free  of  charge. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  dippings  which  may  appear 
about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  jnbject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  np  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  read*  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Enreaos, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civtlired  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  shps  eiv. 
Ing  name  and  dale  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


Nappy,  Frothy.  Mellow.  CItar, 
Sparkling,  and  entirely  free 
from  sediment. 


Drink  Evans 


the  FIRST  and  ON'LY  per- 
fectly sound  and  brilliant  bot- 
tled ale,  without  a  trace  of 
sediment  or  dregs. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 
Portland.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Brinchei : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BBBLIN,    8TDNBI. 


If  You  Are  Bald 

TVhy     remain     so      when       yOTJ     ran      secure 

a  good  head  of  hair  in  two  months? 
by  applying  to  the  Ladies  Shaving  Par- 
lors,    U9a    Market    Street,    near     Eighth. 

SZ"  Ezery   trial  so  far  kas  been  a  complete  sweets. 

TEN    APPLICATIONS    FREE. 

OUR  SOCIETY 

BLUE  BOOK 

The  Fashionable  PriYate 
Address  Directory 

SEASON  OF   1898-1899 

NOW  BEIN6  COMPILED. 


The  Club  Department  Will  Con- 
tain a  Complete  List  of  the 
Leading  Clubs,  Giving  the 
Officers,  Directors,  and  an 
Official  List  of  the  Members, 
With  their  Business  Addresses, 
Embracing  the  Following 
Clubs : 

Pacific-Union,  Bohemian,  University,  Cosmos, 
Merchants,  Buxlingame,  Press  Club,  Union  League, 
Art  Association,  Deutscher  Verdn,  Country  Club, 
Concordia,  Athenian,  Century,  Foram,  Sorosis, 
Cercle  Francais,  Harvard.  Yale,  San  Francisco 
Verein,  etc  Owing  to  numerous  changes  caused  by 
removals,  deaths,  marriages,  reception  days,  and 
the  substitution  of  new  numbers  for  old  in  the  resi- 
dence districts,  the  "Blue  Book"  will  assume  an 
importance  never  before  equaled  in  the  history  of  the 
publication.  The  work  will  contain  a  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  Street  Directory,  calling  and  address 
list,  theatre  diagrams,  personnel  of  the  press. 
Ladies'  Shopping  Guide,  a  list  of  the  leading  families 
residing  in  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  San  Rafael, 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Jose.  Santa  Crux.  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  etc  ;  also  the 
army  and  navy.  The  permanent  guests  of  the  fol- 
lowing hotels  will  be  published  in  the  Hotel  Depart- 
ment : 

California,  Palace,  Occidental,  Colonial,  Granada, 
Pleasanton,  St.  Nicholas,  Berkshire,  Wenban.  Bella 
Vista,  Renton,  Baltimore,  Richelieu,  Savoy,  Pendle- 
ton, Sutherland,  Alexandria,  Stewart,  Plymouth, 
Lenox,  Oliver,  Fainnount,  Beresford,  Hotel  Rafael, 
and  Hotel  Mateo.    Address  changes  to 

CHARLES  C.  HOAG, 

Editor  and  Publisher, 
22S  POST  ST..  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Dsily  Csll  (including  Sunday),  iwno, J6.00 

"  "  6  "    3.00 

"  3  "    "So 

I  "     H 

Sunday  Call «,  "     "-So 

WeeklyCall H  "     'V> 

«    6  "     75 

Sunday  snd  Weekly  CalL rj  "     s.jo 

Delivered  by  carrier,  erery  day,  65c  njouli. 
JOHN  D.  SFBECKE1.S.  Fr 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  23. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Mrs.  Astor's  ball,  on  the  evening  of  January  9th, 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  functions  of  the  season 
in  New  York,  as,  indeed,  the  entertainments  given  by 
this  leader  of  Gotham  society  always  are.  It  did  not 
begin  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  many  of  the  guests 
did  not  arrive  until  after  the  opera.  Mrs.  Astor 
received  alone  in  the  Louis  Qualorze  drawing-room, 
the  decorations  of  which  are  rose-color,  white  and 
gold.  She  wore  a  satin  gown  of  pale  lilac,  embroid- 
ered with  silver,  and  her  show  of  laces  and  diamonds 
was  remarkable.  After  their  greetings,  the  guests 
wandered  through  the  spacious  marble  halls  to  the 
ball-room,  which  is  also  the  picture-gallery,  where 
general  dancing  was  enjoyed  until  supper.  This  was 
served  in  courses,  commencing  at  half-past  twelve, 
and  afterward  the  cotillion  was  danced.  An  innova- 
tion in  this  was  the  seating  of  the  ladies  in  front  of, 
instead  of  beside,  their  partners,  and  the  figures  were 
begun  simultaneously  from  both  ends,  the  leading 
couples  being  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Orme 
Wilson,  and  Henry  Lehr  and  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish. 
There  were  very  pretty  and  effective  favors,  among 
thein  being  silver  baskets  filled  with  flowers,  bouion- 
nitres,  paper-cutters  and  blotters,  pin-cushions  and 
porte-monnaies,  roseues  and  fancy  fans,  girdles  with 
jeweled  buckles,  fancy  walking-sticks,  and  jeweled 
orders. 

"  Miss  "  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  "mistress,"  but  it  was  not  a  form  uncon- 
sciously introduced.  John  Evelyn  has  left  a  record 
of  the  date  and  circumstances.  In  1662  it  would 
have  been  the  deadliest  of  insults  to  call  a  young 
lady  "  Miss."  But  here  is  a  very  strong  illustration 
of  the  rule  that  terms  really  wanted  will  gain  a  place 
in  the  language,  be  the  objections  what  they  may. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  no  distinguishing  title  for 
young  girls,  saviDg  those  ranks  of  life  where 
"  Mademoiselle  " — more  commonly  "  Demoiselle  " 
— was  current.  Elsewhere  a  married  woman  and 
her  daughter  had  "Mistress  "in  common.  But  the 
eagerness  with  which  "  Miss  "  was  accepted,  in  spite 
of  the  gravest  disadvantages,  is  the  best  proof  that  it 
was  felt.  An  attempt  bad  been  made,  apparently, 
to  naturalize  "Madam"  as  the  title  of  a  married 
woman,  thus  freeing  "  Mistress  "  for  the  use  of  girls 
exclusively.  But  it  never  succeeded  with  the  middle 
class,  and  it  had  become  old-fashioned  in  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  custom  of  designating  a  man's 
wife  as  his  "lady  "was  an  effort  to  escape  it.  One 
must  turn  half  a  hundred  of  Evelyn's  Diary  to  find 
the  name  of  a  married  woman,  unless  she  had  a 
title  of  nobility — always  it  is  "his  lady."  But  in 
the  upper  circles  "Miss"  won  its  way  slowly.  It 
does  not  occur  in  Lady  Mary  Stuart  Wortley's 
correspondence,  nor  does  "Madam"  applied  to  an 
Englishwoman.  Little  girls  and  their  grandmothers 
are  "  Mrs."  alike.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  Pope  uses  "  Miss  "  freely  in  the  same  era.  Lady 
Mary,  and  others  of  her  rank,  may  probably  have 
learned  of  the  shameful  origin  of  the  word  in  youth 
and  eschewed  it  on  that  account,  while  Pope  would 
never  hear  the  story  unless  by  chance.  Steele,  in 
the  Guardian,  addressed  a  girl  of  fifteen  as  "  Mrs.," 
and  Lady  Bute  left  it  on  record  that  she,  born  in 
1718,  remembered  some  old  ladies  who  always 
called  her  "Mrs."  in  the  nursery.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  no  wonder  that  "  Miss  "  triumphed 
over  its  evil  associations. 

The  loss  of  a  sable  pelisse  has,  for  the  moment, 
absorbed  public  attention  in  the  French  capital,  and 
all  Paris  is  talking  about  the  Countess  Potocka,  her 
husband,  her  sables,  her  pearls,  her  stables,  and  her 
jeweled  knout.  Occasionally  the  countess  appeared 
in  public  without  her  husband,  but  never  without  the 
knout  and  pearls,  and  seldom  without  the  sables. 
The  famous  mantle  originally  belonged  to  a  Russian 
princess.  It  had  been  given  to  her  by  an  amorous 
sovereign,  and  was  known  and  admired  throughout 
Europe,  The  Countess  Polocka  coveted  that  mantle. 
One  day  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  princess 
was  divorced  and  disgraced,  and  all  her  belong- 
ings were  to  be  sold.  The  countess  sold  one  of  her 
estates  in  Sicily,  at  a  sacrifice,  and  started,  by  the 
first  express,  to  Russia.  The  money  she  had  pro- 
vided was  not  enough  to  buy  the  mantle.  She  tele- 
graphed to  the  count.  He  followed  her,  stopped  on 
the  way  long  enough  to  mortgage  his  Polish  estates, 
and  reached  St.  Petersburg  just  in  time  to  save  the 
sables  by  a  dramatic  coup  de  Uiiatre.  So  the 
countess  had  the  the  most  magnificent  mantle  in 
Europe.  That  is  the  sable  pelisse  that  is  engrossing 
the  attention  of  Paris  detectives.  The  countess  left 
it  on  a  seat  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  cloak  was 
lost  once  before  on  the  desert  in  Algeria,  but  a  desert 
being  a  safer  place  for  sables  than  the  Boise  de 
Boulogne,  the  lost  property  was  easily  recovered. 
Her  pearls  are  of  fabulous  value,  and  she  wears 
them  day  and  night.  Even  with  her  riding-habit 
the  pearls  are  always  worn  and  well  in  view.  But, 
in  spite  of  such  precaution,  the  pearls  have  twice 
been  in  danger.  Almost  every  famous  portrait- 
painter  of  Paris  has  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Countess 
Potocka — always  with  the  sables  and  pearls  en 
evidence,  and  usually  with  the  knout  somewhere  in 
the  picture.  This  knout  belonged  originally  in  the 
whip-room  of  *oe  famous  Potocki  stables,  which  are 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Paris.  On  the  walls  of  this 
room  hang  by  silver  chains  all  the  whips  that  have 
been  used  &    i  long  line  of  Potockr     and  the  collec- 


tion represents  a  considerable  fortune.  The  countess, 
when  she  first  examined  the  whips,  took  a  violent 
fancy  for  a  certain  knout  with  an  odd  gold  handle, 
thickly  set  with  valuable  rubies.  ,  She  carried  it 
away  with  her,  and  it  has  been  her  pet  toy  ever  since. 

The  Potocki  stables  are  on  the  Avenue  Friedland, 
and  are  as  insane  an  extravagance  as  Caligula's 
golden  manger.  When  the  Potockas  first  took  pos- 
session of  their  magnificent  establishment,  all  Paris 
rang  with  accounts  of  their  bizarre  house-warming. 
It  was  given  in  the  stables  instead  of  the  hotel,  and 
was  a  most  sumptuous  and  extraordinary  affair,  to 
which  the  guests  came  in  riding-costumes  of  the 
period  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  One  of  the  most 
stunning  portraits  of  the  beautiful  countess  shows 
her  in  the  habit  of  silver-embroidered  yellow  velvet 
which  she  wore  that  night.  Entrance  to  these  famous 
stables  is  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  an  open 
sesame  to  Paradise,  and  only  visiting  royalties  and 
favored  dignitaries  are  admitted  to  the  sanctum.  A 
year  or  two  ago  the  Prince  of  Wales  sent  a  note  to 
Count  Potocka  asking  permission  to  see  the  stables. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  the  prince,  who  was 
impressed  and  tremendously  amused  by  the  show,  has 
since  always  alluded  respectfully  to  the  twenty-eight 
horses  in  those  stables  as  "  Messeigneurs,  the  horses 
of  the  Count  Potocka."  The  twenty-eight  boxes  of 
the  stables  are  of  carved  mahogany,  inlaid  with  silver. 
On  each  are  two  superb  silver  plates,  one  bearing  the 
Potocki  crest,  the  other  the  pedigree  and  name  of 
the  horses.  In  each  box  is  a  pool,  lined  with  pink 
marble  and  filled  with  pure  water,  a  drinking  fountain 
for  the  pampered  horse  that  is  monarch  of  the  box. 
The  Potocki  colors  being  blue  and  yellow,  the  livery 
and  all  the  rugs  and  accoutrements  for  indoor  use  are 
in  those  colors  ;  but,  for  the  drive,  white  is  the  hobby 
of  the  countess.  Her  three  splendid  black  horses  are 
driven  abreast,  and  their  white  harness  is  silver 
mounted  and  decorated  with  liny  silver  bells.  Rugs, 
carriage  linings,  etc.,  are  white,  and  the  equipage  is 
the  most  striking  to  be  seen  in  the  Bois. 

The  Philadelphia  Assemblies,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  evening 
of  January  6th,  are  asserted  to  be  the  most  exclusive 
affairs  of  their  kind  in  America.  The  assembly  is 
just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  its  door, 
difficult  to  enter  except  with  the  passport  of  birth- 
right, is,  and  always  has  been,  the  only  one  that  leads 
to  Philadelphia  society.  It  has  always  been  exclusive 
from  its  birth,  and  one  of  its  early  contentions  was 
based  on  the  question  of  the  eligibility  for  member- 
ship of  persons  "in  trade."  Invitations  to  the 
assemblies  of  colonial  days  were  not  infrequently 
printed  on  the  back  of  a  playing  card  decorated  with 
the  jack  of  hearts,  or  the  queen  of  clubs,  other 
stationery  frequently  being  unobtainable.  The  cost 
of  the  early  assemblies  amounted  to  about  thirty- 
seven  dollars,  which  sum  covered  the  outlay  for 
candles,  snuffers,  music,  and  refreshments,  while 
each  of  the  assemblies  now  involves  the  expenditure 
of  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars.  As  in  former  years, 
there  is  always  a  group  of  patronesses  who  know 
everybody,  and  keep  an  oversight  of  all  that  takes 
place.  There  is  also  a  committee  that  takes  charge 
of  all  preliminary  arrangements.  As  has  been  the 
custom  for  years,  these  two  committees  dined  pre- 
viously to  the  ball.  Those  who  formed  the  commit- 
tees were  Mrs.  James  Logan  Fisher,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs,  George  McCall,  Mrs.  de 
Grasse  Fox,  Mrs.  S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Edward  Bond,  patronesses,  and  Rich- 
ard L.  Ashhurst,  Henry  Brinton  Coxe,  Jr.,  R.  H. 
Bayard  Bowie,  Owen  Wister,  J.  Percy  Keating,  and 
John  Cadwalader,  managers. 


A  rather  amusing  controversy  is  going  on  in  Lon- 
don as  to  who  is  the  best-dressed  Englishwoman  of 
fashion.  Among  those  first  mentioned,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lady  Warwick,  and  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, and  Lady  Feo  Sturt,  the  majority  are  Ameri- 
can women.  Lady  Naylor-Leyland  never  dresses  in 
the  evening  in  black.  She  is  generally  in  white, 
very  often  embroidered  in  diamonds  and  silver,  and 
among  her  gowns  this  winter  is  a  pink  velvet  ball- 
dress  and  a  tea-gown  of  turquoise- blue  panne.  One  of 
her  prettiest  day  dresses  is  black,  with  a  sash  of  pale 
blue  and  a  single  pink  rose,  while  her  toque  was 
simply  a  wreath  of  pink  roses,  with  lilies  of  the 
valley  in  an  aigrette.  Mme.  von  Andre-  is  always  in 
black  and  white,  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Leigh,  who  was 
Miss  Baby  Beckwith,  is  said  to  order  all  her  gowns 
from  Paris,  and  to  be  one  of  the  best-dressed  women 
in  London.  Among  the  unmarried  women  Miss 
Goelet  is  especially  mentioned,  and  her  idea  of  wear- 
ing always  tulle  evening-frocks  is  commended  as 
happy.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  is  also  exquisitely 
gowned,  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  loves 
picturesque  effects.  Some  excitement  was  created  a 
fortnight  ago  by  the  appearance  at  Niagara,  which 
is  the  fashionable  skating-rink  iu  London,  of  an 
American  actress,  a  Miss  Edna  May,  who  was 
gowned  in  emerald-green  velvet,  the  blouse  of  which 
was  covered  with  a  succession  of  diamond  stars  and 
a  sunburst  of  brilliants. 

One  woman  has  at  last  risen  in  protest  against  the 
practice  of  sending  persons  tickets  to  charitable  con- 
certs and  other  affairs,  with  a  request  that  they  be 
paid  for  or  returned.  "  My  own  practice,"  she  says, 
"  is  to  send  these  tickets  back  at  once,  but  this  refusal 


to  contribute  to  a  charily  I  am  not  interested  in,  and 
sometimes  do  not  approve,  costs  me  a  two- cent 
postage-stamp,  a  good,  strong  envelope  worlh  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  of 
time,  worth  to  me,  according  to  circumstances,  any- 
where from  forty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  What 
right  has  any  person  or  any  organization  to  compel 
me  to  make  this  expenditure  ?  Is  it  not  a  specious 
form  of  blackmail  ?  I  know  some  people  who  are  in 
this  way  annually  mulcted  of  a  considerable  sum.  If 
for  any  reason  the  recipient  of  the  tickets  has  not  re- 
sponded— and  sometimes  when  he  has — after  a  few 
weeks  there  comes  a  letter  asking  him  '  kindly  to  re- 
mit the  amount  to  cover  tickets  which  were  mailed  to 
you  and  have  not  been  accounted  for.*  Could  any- 
thing be  more  impudent  ?  The  necessary  implication 
of  the  writer  is  that  you  are  willfully  retaining  funds 
that  do  not  belong  to  you." 

Never  have  the  women  standees  at  the  opera'  in 
New  York  taken  themselves  so  seriously  as  they  do 
this  year.  At  every  performance  so  far  it  has,  be- 
tween the  acts,  been  next  to  impossible  to  make  one's 
way  about  the  broad  aisle  beneath  the  first  tier  of 
boxes  and  circling  the  parquet,  for  the  space  was 
preempted  by  a  kind  of  squatter  sovereignly,  the 
standees  having  taken  possession  of  the  floor.  Most 
of  these  women  were  not  ill-dressed  ;  they  wore  white 
gloves,  and  their  beruffkd  wraps  showed  a  distinctly 
operatic  tendency,  but  they  preferred  to  buy  a  gen- 
eral admission  ticket — to  stand  during  the  perform- 
ance and  to  sit  on  the  floor  between  the  acts — when 
for  the  same  price  they  could  sit  all  evening  in  the 
sky-parlor.  Long  before  the  opera  had  concluded 
they  were  a  pretty  weary-looking  lot.  Even  the  re- 
spite of  camping  out  upon  the  floor  between  the  acts 
seemed  to  count  for  little  against  those  hours  while 
the  performance  was  "on,"  when,  for  all  reasons,  it 
was  best  to  maintain  a  perpendicular. 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


The  sales  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  January  18th, 
and  on  the  street  of  unlisted  stocks  and  bonds, 
amounted  to  236,500  bonds  and  16.623  shares  of 
stock,  as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.  Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

U.S.Coup.4^ 16,000    @iiaj£  nz>$     xi3# 

U.S.  Coup.  3% 11,500    @io7K-io3         io8# 

Market  St.  Ry  5%...     1,000    @  ii6J£  n6# 

N.  R.  of  Cal.6%....    3,000    @  114U  114 

N.R.  of  Cal.  5%....  33,000    @no-    in'A    111K 

N.  Pac.  C.  R.  R.  5%.  22,000    @  iooJ^-ioo^     iooJ£     looJi 

S.F.&N.  P.Rj-5%.     7.«»    @i.o#  110& 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. . .  36,000    @  no-     noJ£     no^     in 

S.  P.  of  Cal.6% 0,000    @  njj£  113J4 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..  43.000    @  i2iM-1=3Ji     IZ3        lz3% 

S.  V.  Water  6% 1,000    @  noJ4  "OK     120 

S.  V.  Water  4% 12,000    ©  103%  103J12 

S.V.  Water  4%  3d..   22,000    ($ioi'A  ioi#     iot% 

S.  J.  &S.  F.  Ry.6%  20,000    @m%  111%    mU 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  S/iares.       Closed.         Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  1,815    @    59"      6«K      61K      6z 
Spring  Valley  Water.  1,643     @  iooJ^-102         ioiJ-^     ioi££ 

Gas  and  EUc. 

Central  L.  &  P 650    @    17)6-18%     18 

Mutual  Electric 150    @    iz%&-  iiJi      12&      12% 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.  1,105     @    45M"  49  48K       49^ 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        30    @    84^-86         84M 
Pacific  Lighting  Co..      170    @    48-      49         47}^ 
S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  1,867    @    83M- 86#      83^      83K 
S.F.Gas 15     @      3H  3%        3% 

Banks. 
Bank  of  California. .      210    @  257^-258        258        259 

Cal.  S,  D.  and  T.  Co.      160    @  100  99 

Union  Trust 1     @  1,455  *i5oo 

Street  R.  R. 

California  St 50    @  no  112 

Market  St 325    ©    60-      6o#      59^      6oJ^ 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 415     @    59K-  60  59K       59% 

Vigorit 575    @     3  3  3lA 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Co 625    ©    i%%-  j8#      i8#      18K 

Hawaiian 645     @    58J4-  59  58#       59 

Hutchinson 1,315     ©    33^"  34^       3\Vb      34# 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 562     @  105^-106%     x©6&     107 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      245    ©    63%-  64M      64 U      64^ 

Pac.  A.  F.  Alarm 550    @      1-        i'/b        x 

Equitable  Gas 1,500    @    15^-  13K       13%       X4 

Oakland  Equit.  Gas.  1,000  7-        7%        7  8 

There  were  sales  of  2,500  Equitable  Gas  stock  on 
the  street,  from  z$%  to  15  &,  closing  oft  strong  at 
13^—14. 

The  Oakland  Equitable  Gas  Company  was  in- 
corporated, and  offered  25  000  shares  of  stock  for 
sale  at  $5  per  share.  All  of  the  stock  was  taken  up, 
and  offers  to  take  the  whole  capital  stock  were  made 
by  the  public.  The  slock  was  sold  up  to  7%,  a 
premium  of  50  per  cent,  and  closed  7  bid  and  8  asked. 

The  general  market  has  been  quiet,  with  small 
fluctuations. 

There  has  been  a  strong  selling  movement  in  San 
Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  and  Oakland  Gas — Gas 
and  Electric  selling  down  to  83  &,  but  closing  at 
83^3  bid  for  small  lots.  Oakland  Gas  re-acied  and 
closed  strong  at  48  J£  bid. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californlan  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SOHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    338  Montgomery  Street.  B.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franctsco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


A 

CROSS 

WOMAN 


often  has  reason  for  being  so  ;  tbe  best  in- 
tentions are  sometimes  upset  by  others. 
For  instance,  she  sends  to  the  grocer  or 
druggist  for 

who,  through  neglect  or  for  special  reasons 
— extra  profit — sends  some  inferior  article, 
which  the  servant  uses  :  result — Silverware 
poorly  cleaned  and  scratched,  and  a  cross 
housekeeper.  Hasn't  she  reasons  for  being 
so  ?     See  that  you  get  Electro-Silicon  and 

BE  SURE  that  the  figure  of  a 
woman  cleaning  Silver  printed 
IN  RED  is  on  the  box. 


All  cnort  gTocera 

keep  it. 
Box,  post-paid,  IB 

cts.  in  clamps. 

The  Electro  Silicon 
Co.,30  Cliff  St.,N.Y. 


m/. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


•X 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9  2,163,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 27,289,195.7  3 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bbckhk ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danibl  Mbvbr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H,  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mui.lhr  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodpbllow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532   California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Director s— George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  E.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prbntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 
N™  Vm-t  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  Vork ,The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston National  Shawmut  Bank 

r>t.: I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Cn,cag0 \  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Soni 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerei 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gcsellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  lssned  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus SO, 350, 000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  NicCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    SI, 000, 000;    Asset:,    83,800,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy. Holders,  91,668,381.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

4n  California  Street. 
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PABT  OF  THB  TIME, 
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ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS    THE    ONLY    PAPER 
THAT    GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  mnos $6.00 

6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     x.50 

"  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 1?  "    1.50 

WeeklyCaU 12  "     1.50 
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Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     a,so 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOH1*  p.  Sl'RECKJSLS.  Proprietor. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


William  M.  Evarts  was  once  going  up  in  the 
elevator  at  the  State  Department  which  was  loaded 
with  applicants  for  the  ministerships  and  consulships. 
Turning  to  a  friend  who  accompanied  him,  Mr. 
Evarts  said  :  ' '  This  is  the  largest  collection  for  for- 
eign missions  that  I  have  seen  taken  up  for  some 
time." 


Julia  Ward  Howe  was  once  talking  with  a  dilapi- 
dated bachelor,  who  retained  little  but  his  conceit. 
"It  is  time  now,"  he  said,  pompously,  "  for  me  to 
settle  down  as  a  married  man,  but  I  want  so  much. 
I  want  youth,  health,  wealth,  of  course,  beauty, 
grace "  "Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Howe,  sympathetic- 
ally, "you  poor  man,  you  do  want  them  all." 


Rudyard  Kipling,  during  his  stay  in  Wiltshire  one 
summer,  met  little  Dorothy  Drew,  Gladstone's  grand 
daughter,  and  took  her  in  the  grounds  and  told  her 
stories.  After  a  lime,  Mrs.  Drew,  fearing  that  Mr. 
Kipling  must  be  tired  of  the  child,  called  her,  and 
said:  "Now,  Dorothy,  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
wearying  Mr.  Kipling  ?"  "Oh,  not  a  bit,  mother," 
replied  the  small  celebriiy,  "  but  he  has  been  weary- 
ing me." 

A  well-known  man  and  woman  were  discussing  the 
Anglo-American  alliance  at  a  London  reception  the 
other  evening,  when,  a  sudden  silence  falling  upon 
the  company,  the  woman,  in  heartfelt  accents,  was 
heard  to  exclaim  :  "  And  the  more  we  know  of  one 
another,  the  more  dearly  we  must  love  one  another  !  " 
All  their  eager  explanations  as  to  the  entirely  political 
character.of  the  remark  were  powerless  to  stop  the 
laughter  of  the  hugely  delighted  audience. 


Just  before  "Tom "  Marshall  made  his  first  visit  to 
Boston  an  ordinance  had  been  passed  imposing  a  fine 
of  five  dollars  for  smoking  on  the  streets.  "Tom" 
lighted  a  cigar,  started  down  the  street,  and  was 
arrested.  He  went  before  the  proper  officer,  was 
duly  fined,  threw  down  ten  dollars,  and  started  away. 
"  Hold  on,"  said  the  judge  ;  "  there  is  some  change 
coming  to  you."  To  which  "  Tom  "  is  said  to  have 
answered  :  "  Oh,  keep  the  change.  I  shall  want  to 
spit  presently." 

Dr.  Pakenhara- Walsh,  who  recently  resigned  the 
bishopric  of  Ossory,  proposed  to  his  wife  in  an  un- 
usual manner.  He  was  at  a  dinner-party,  and  was 
seated  beside  the  woman  of  his  choice.  In  the 
course  of  the  dinner  he  found  that  he  had  been 
helped  to  the  "wishing-bone,"  and  he  pulled  for  the 
wish  with  his  neighbor.  The  little  V-sbaped  bone 
was  broken,  and  the  bishop,  having  secured  the 
"  wish,"  whispered  to  his  fair  companion,  as  he  laid 
down  his  part  of  the  bone:  "Will  you  lay  your 
bones  with  my  bones  ?  "  She  blushingly  whispered 
an  assent,  and  after  dinner  the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced. 

Seymour,  the  actor,  was  locally  known  as 
"Chouse,"  because  on  one  occasion,  when  play- 
ing Othello  at  the  Limerick  Theatre  he,  in  the  well- 
known  passage,  ' '  Excellent  wretch  !  Perdition  catch 
my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee,  and  when  I  love  thee 
not,  chaos  is  come  again,"  pronounced  the  word 
"chaos"  as  if  written  "chouse."  Seymour  hated 
the  nickname,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  when  one 
night  he  was  playing  Othello  in  the  dying  scene  a 

voice  from  the  house  roared  out,  "That's good, 

Chouse  1  "  Then  the  audience  witnessed  a  singular 
spectacle.  Olhello  sat  bolt  upright,  shook  bis  fist  in 
the  direction  of  the  disturber,  and  in  a  voice  of  rage 
invited  him,  if  he  were  a  man,  to  come  down  and 
have  his  head  punched.  There  being  no  answer  to 
his  challenge,  the  hapless  Moor  solemnly  turned 
over  and  proceeded  to  die,  to  an  obligate  of  titters 
from  the  entire  house. 


The  late  Henry  Reeve,  for  many  years  leader- 
writer  of  the  London  Times,  was  dining  one  night  at 
a  house  where  the  other  guests  included  Macaulay 
and  Sydney  Smith.  Macaulay  was  at  that  time  lay- 
ing society  waste  with  his  water-spouts  of  talk.  At 
length,  dinner  being  over,  Sydney  Smith,  Reeve,  and 
a  few  others,  went  away  by  themselves,  and  immedi- 
ately got  on  the  overpowering  subject  of  Macaulay. 
"  He  confounds  soliloquy  and  colloquy,"  said  Reeve. 
"  He  is  a  book  in  breeches  1 "  Smith  declared.  "  The 
very  worst  feature  in  Macaulay's  character  is  his 
appalling  memory,"  said  Reeve.  "Aye,  indeed," 
said  Sydney  Smith;  "why,  he  could  repeat  the 
whole  '  History  of  the  Virtuous  Blue-Coat  Boy,"  in 
three  volumes,  post  8vo.,  without  a  slip."  After  a 
pause,  as  if  of  consideration,  the  witty  divine  added  : 
"  He  should  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  waters  of 
Lethe  every  morning  to  correct  his  retentive  powers  I " 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  once  had  to  sentence  an  old 
swindler,  and  gave  him  seven  years.  "Oh,  my 
lord,"  whined  the  man,  "I'll  never  live  half  the 
time."  The  judge  took  another  look  at  him  and 
answered:  "I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  desirable 
that  you  should."  Once  when  a  flagrant  criminal 
stood  up  after  sentence  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  have 
not  received  justice  in  this  court,  Sir  Henry  replied, 

"Well,  you  will  gel  it  on "(naming  the  date 

fixed  for  the  execution).  On  another  occasion  the 
usual  formality  was  gone  through  of  asking  a  pris- 
oner who  had  been  found  guilty  if  he  had  anything 


to  say.  Striking  a  theatrical  posture,  and  with  his 
right  hand  in  the  air,  the  man  exclaimed  :.  "May 
the  Almighty  strike  me  dead  if  I  don't  speak  the 
truth.  I  am  innocent  of  this  crime."  Judge 
Hawkins  said  nothing  for  about  a  minute.  Then, 
after  glancing  at  the  clock,  he  observed,  in  his 
most  impressive  tones  :  "  Since  the  Almighty  has  not 
thought  fit  to  intervene  I  will  now  proceed  to  pass 
sentence." 


LITERARY     LION-HUNTING. 


Mr.  Dooley,  the  Chicago  Journal's   Philosopher, 

Meditates   Upon    the   Windy   City's 

Literary  Progress. 


"  Wan  iv  th'  things  lhat  ye'd  notice  about  Chicago, 
Hinnissy,  if  ye'd  lived  here  as  long  as  I  have,"  said 
Mr.  Dooley,  "is  th'  sthrong  way  we've  come  along 
on  lithracboor.  Whin  I  was  a  young  man,  th"  only 
lithry  guy  we  had  was  Tim  Scanlan,  that  wrote  '  Th' 
Jacket's  Green ' — ye  know  th"  song.  It  begins  '  Whin 
I  was  a  maiden  fair  an"  young' — Scanlan  was  an  ol' 
bachelor  an' had  no  hair — an'  Long  John  Wentworlh, 
that  ownded  a  newspaper,  an'  inthrojooced  th"  first 
steam  fire-injine  iver  seen  in  th'  Wesu  I  mind  whin 
a  man  be  th"  name  iv  Char-les  Dickens  come  here — 
he  was  a  Sassenach — an'  thried  f  r  to  separate  us  fr'm 
our  good  money,  an'  they  was  a  ball  that  night  iv  th' 
Happy  Sons  of  th"  Gloryous  West,  an'  th'  la-ad  talked 
to  th'  man  that  had  his  books  on  sale  an'  th'  janitor 
iv  th"  hall.  All  th'  other  pathrons  iv  lithrachoor  wint 
to  th'  ball. 

"  'Tis  diff  rent  now.  They'se  as  manny  authors  in 
Ar-rchey  Road  as  I've  unpaid  tabs  in  th'  dhrawers. 
About  th'  same  number.  Young  Hogan  is  prisidint 
iv  th'  '  Sons  iv  Saint  Joseph  an'  O'Mara  Khy-am 
Sodality.'  He  tells  me  that  this  here  O'Mara  is  an 
alias  f  r  a  litbry  guy  be  th"  name  iv  Fitzgerald.  I've 
knowed  a  few  Filzgeralds.  Wan  iv  thim  used  to 
r-run  a  hall  down  be  Halsted  Sihreet,  an"  they  was 
another  in  th'  wather  office,  but  I  wudden't  name 
Casey's  cow  aflher  ayether  iv  thim,  let  alone  a  sodal- 
ity. An'  instead  of  th"  young  ladies'  sewin'  society, 
they've  started  th"  '  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  an*  Pleas- 
ure Club,'  an'  Molly  Donahue's  lh'  head  iv  that. 
What  do  they  do  ?  Well,  'tis  this  way.  Whin  anny 
man  writes  so  manny  pieces  f  r  th"  paper  where  he 
lives  that  no  wan'll  have  annything  to  do  with  him, 
they  sind  him  a  Ietlher  askin'  him  to  come  out  an' 
r-read  his  pieces  to  thim.  Thin  they  give  a  ball  I'r 
to  pay  th"  ixpinses  an'  sind  th'  proceeds  to  him.  If 
he's  a  good  man,  an'  don't  dhrink,  he  comes  out. 
They  put  him  in  th'  finest  r-room  at  th'  Transit 
House  that  two  dollars  can  buy,  an'  young  Hogan 
gets  th'  rayporlher  iv  the'  Halsted  Sthreet  Gazoot  f  r 
to  intherview  him.  '  What  d'ye  think  iv  our  World's 
Fair  city?'  says  th'  rayporlher.  'Rotten,'  says  th" 
lithry  guy.  '  Have  ye  seen  anny  iv  th"  lithry  projuce 
ivChicago?"  '  I  niver  eat  annything  canned."  "What's 
ye'er  opinyon  iv  th"  Bible?"  'A  vastly  overrated 
wurruk.  Th"  char-ackters  is  not  dhrawed  fr'm 
nature  an'  th"  language  is  coorse."  '  Ye  have  a  poor 
opinyon  iv  Shakespeare  ? "  '  Th"  worst  in  th"  wurruld. 
Have  ye  a  pitcher  iv  me  ?  Well,  here's  twinty.  Go, 
now,  ye  impydint  outcast  an"  see  that  they're  printed 
in  ye'er  scand'lous  an'  odjous  newspaper,  which  I 
despise,'  he  says.  '  Th'  vfleness  iv  th'  press  iv 
America,"  he  says,  'is  beyond  annything  I  know,' 
he  says.  '  Manny  an'  manny's  th'  time  th"  privacy 
iv  me  r-room  has  been  invaded  be  rayporthers,  an' 
th'  secrets  iv  me  ar-rt  an'  me  life  wrinched  fr'm  me, 
an'  thin  they  didn't  print  more  thin  half  what  I  said,' 
he  says.  '  Go,"  he  says,  '  an'  vent  ye'er  cur-rsed 
spite  on  me,'  he  says.  'Tell  thim  ivrything  about 
me,'  be  says.  'Tell  thim  I'm  th'  gr-reatest  livin' 
author ;  tell  thim  I'm  the  mos"  fash'nably  dhressed 
man,"  he  says.  '  Tell  thim  women  go  mad  over  me,' 
he  says.  '  Expose  me  naked  to  th'  wurruld,'  he 
says.  '  Ye'll  find  a  pitcher  iv  me  there  in  a  goold 
bath-tub,  attinded  be  th'  Prince  iv  Wales,' he  says. 
'  Alas,"  he  says,  '  that  a  man  iv  my  standin'  shud  be 
so  threated,'  he  says.  An"  he  weeps  an'  gives  th' 
rayporlher  an  eight-cint  seegar  an'  a  vollum  iv  his 
well  -  known  thranslation  iv  Butthrick's  Patlherns 
fr'm  th'  original  Greek. 

"  They  had  a  Jew  man  out  here  th"  other  day,  the 
author  iv  a  pome  called  '  Childher  iv  th"  Get-to-hell- 
out  of-tbis,'  I  think  Hogan  called  it.  I  niver  give  lh' 
Jews  much  credit  fr  bein'  lithry,  an'  be  hivins,  they 
niver  give  me  much  credit  fr  annything  else.  But 
this  lad  was  a  lithry  guy,  all  r-right.  He  talked  in 
th'  school  hall,  undher  th'  auspices  iv  th'  O'Mara 
Khy-ams,  an',  says  he :  '  I'll  make  an  ipigram,'  he 
says.  '  This  is  th'  wor-rst  town,  an'  this  audjeence 
th'  wor-rst  mob  iv  imported  immigrants  I  ever  see,' 
he  says.  He  didn't  put  it  that  sthrong,  but  it 
sounded  that  way.  '  I'm  surprised  to  see  ye  here 
to-night,'  he  says,  '  fr  none  iv  ye  look  as  if  ye  iver 
arned  more  thin  thirty  cints  in  th'  laundbry,'  he  says, 
'or  had  brains  enough,"  he  says,  '  to  buy  a  ticket,'  he 
says.  '  As  I  said  to  an  audjeence  th'  other  night,  in  me 
style  that's  been  so  much  copied  ivrywhere,'  he  says, 
'  th'  sea  iv  upturned  faces  befure  me  makes  me  want 
to  go  out  an'  hang  mesilf  f*r  fear  I'd  be  dhrownded,' 
he  says.  '  I  doubt  iv  anny  iv  ye'll  undherstand  anny- 
thing I  say,'  he  says,  '  but  I'll  go  ahead  an'  r-read 
from  th'  wurruk  iv  th'  gr-reatest  author  that  was  iver 
foaled,'  he  says.  '  That  is,'  he  says, '  mesilf,'  hesays. 
1  Th'  first  selection,' he  says,  'will  bs  "  Th"  Pawn- 
shop that  Me  Gran'pa  Left  lo  Me,'"  he  says,  'a 
wurruk,' he  says,  'that  I  have  universally  admired,' 
he  says.  '  An'  I  come  away,  an'  wint  down  to  Finu- 
cane's  hall,  an'  broke  into  th'  dance  iv  th'  Glue- 


maker's  Union,  an'  had  a  time  that  reminded  me  iv 
th'  good  ol'  days  iv  Chicago,  befure  lh'  r-run  iv  books 
was  larger  thin  th'  r-run  iv  hogs." 

"  Why  didn't  ye  poke  him  wan  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy. 

"That  ain't  th'  thrue  lithry  feelin',"  said  Mr. 
Dooley.  "That  was  lh'  feelin' befure  th' Ar-rt  In- 
stitoot  was  built,  whin  they  used  to  give  a  gr-greal 
author  th'  time  iv  his  life  be  takin'  him  out  to  me  ol' 
frind  Armour's  an"  lavin'  him  belt  a  steer  over  th*  head 
with  a  sledge-hammer." — Peter  Dunne  in  Chicago 
Journal.     Copyright,  1899. 


Shall  Porto  Rico  be  a  State? 
Our  public  men  are  trying  to  decide  what  action 
should  be  taken  regarding  the  status  of  Porto  Rico. 
We  have  never  before  had  to  deal  with  a  similar  con- 
dition where  nearly  a  million  people  of  a  foreign 
tongue  have  been  annexed.  Neither  have  we  ever 
had  before  such  a  reliable  medicine  for  malaria,  fever, 
and  ague  as  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters.  It  drives 
the  poisons  out  of  the  system  and  establishes  strength 
to  resist  future  attacks. 


Swishin — "  I  bear  that  you've  stopped  drinking." 
Pebler—"  Not  altogether.  I  know  quite  a  number 
of  people  who  are  still  at  it." — Roxbury  Gazette. 


TRY  THEH  FOE 
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Asthma,  Bronchitis; 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  con- 
cessions in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office. 
Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodi- 
cals will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Ceptury 87 .00 

Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonant  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonant  and  Harper's  "Weekly 6.70 

Argonant  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonant  and  Harper's  Bound  Table 5.00 

Argonant  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une fRe  publican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.26 

Argonant,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.26 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly     5 .90 

Argonant     and     English     Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonant  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonant  and  Onting 5.75 

Argonant  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.30 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life. 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Pnck •. 7.50 

Argonant     and       Demo  rest's       Family 

Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 6.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.36 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonant  and  Overland  Monthly 4.25 

Argonaut  and  Be  view  of  Be  views 5.76 

Argonaut  and  LIpplncott's  Magazine. .     6.50 
Argonant  and  North  American  Bevlew    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan  4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonant  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

Argonaut  and  International  Magazine     4.50 

Argonaut  and  Pall  Mall  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Mexican  Herald 10.50 

Argonaut  and  Munsey'e  Magazine '  4.35 

Argonaut  and  McCIure's  Magazine 4.35 
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GEO.W.SHREVE, 


739  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTB   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M. .  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Cilling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     189B. 

Coptic.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Feb.  11 

Gaelic.  (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Mar.  9 

Doric  .  (Via  Honolula) Tn.--.Iu>'.  April  4 

Coptic... (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  April  -4S 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  43i  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS.  General  Manager. 


Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


to 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets.  1  p.  ii.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiouo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Maru Wednesday,  Jan.  25 

America  Maru Tuesday.  Feb.  21 

Hongkong  Mara Friday,  March  17 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F.  I 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m  ..  Jan.  i,  6, 
ii,   i6,   3i,   26,    31,  Feb.  5,  change   at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  H„  Jan.  1,  6,  11,  16,  31,  36,  31,  Feb. 
5,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For    Eureka  (Humboldt   Bay),  a    p. 
_  m..   Jan.  4,  9,   14,    19,  34,  29,   Feb.  3, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
Jan.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  34,  33,  Feb.  1,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 

Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 

a.  m.,  Jan.   3,  6,  10,  14,  i3,  22,  26,  30,  Feb.  3,  and  every 

fourth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  9. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  withoat  pre. 

vions  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-  O  nice  4  New  Montgomery  St. (Palace  Hotel). 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EAN1C 


S.S.  Marlposasalls  via 
Honolulu    aud     Auck- 
land for  Sydney,  Wed- 
nesday,    January     25, 
1899,  at  10  p.m. 
S.    8.    Australia,     for 
(Tiff\?\WU-~  Honolulu    only.    Wed- 
VyilipWtftp  nesday,  Feb.  8,  2  p.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  A  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  Tork  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris January  25  J  St.  Louis February  8 

St.  Paul February  1  |  Paris February  is 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday,  120000. 

Friesiand January  25  I  Westemland  . . .  February  3 

Southwark February  1  |  Kensington February  15 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To   Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Arent  Pacific  Coast,  qo  Montgomery  Street. 


WINTER    CRUISE. 

To  the  Scene**  of  the  Battte-belds  or  the 

Spanish-American  War. 

The  American  Line  twin-screw  U.  S.  mail  S.  S.  New 

York  (U.  S.  auxiliary  cruiser  Harvard)  will  sail  from 

New  York  March  4,  1899,  visiting  Havana,  Santiago, 

Siboney,    Daiguiri,   Guantanamo,   San  Juan,    Ponce, 

Windward  Islands,   and  Jamaica.     Duration  of  trip. 

thirty-one  days.     Passage,  $>oo  and  upward.     For  full 

information  regarding  rates,  itinerary,  accommodation, 

etc.,  apply  to  International  Navigation  Co., 

30  Montgomery  Street, 


Quality  vs.  Price. 


A  cheaply  made  sewing-machine  is  dear  at 
any  price,  because  faulty  in  action,  liable  to 
fcreak  and  difficult  to  operate.  A  labor- 
saving  machine  for  woman's  use  should  be 
the  best. 

IT  IS  TRUEST  ECONOHY 
TO  GET  THE  BEST. 
Sold  on  Instalments.     You  can  try  one  Free.     Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

SINGER   SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY   BY 

The   Singer    Manufacturing    Co. 

OFFICES   IN    EVERY  CITY   IN  THE  WORLD., 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


January  23,  1899. 


SOCIETY. 


The  Edie-Kip  'Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Clementine  Kip 
and  Surgeon  Guy  Lewis  Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place 
at  Grace  Episcopal  Church  at  noon  on  Thursday, 
January  19th.  The  church  was  crowded  with  the 
many  friends  of  the  happy  couple,  and  the  floral 
decorations  made  the  chancel  especially  beautiful. 

The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Ingraham  Kip  and  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Right  Rev.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  who  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  California. 
The  groom  is  a  surgeon  in  the  regular  army  service, 
and,  like  his  bride,  is  popular  with  all  who  know 
him. 

The  brother  of  the  bride,  Rev.  William  Ingraham 
Kip,  Jr.,  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  and 
her  father  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
Her  sister,  as  the  maid  of  honor,  was  her  only  at- 
tendant. Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  pronounced 
the  benediction.  Lieutenant  Floyd  W.  Harris,  U. 
S.  A.,  was  the  groom's  best  man,  and  the  ushers 
comprised  Captain  John  A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  Samuel  McP.  Rutherford,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  Button,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Force, 
U.  S.  A.  The  officers  were  all  in  full  uniform. 
After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  wedding-breakfast  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Eddy  Street, 
which  was  attended  by  relatives  and  very  intimate 
friends.  In  the  evening  the  bride  and  groom  left  for 
Southern  California.  When  they  return  they  will 
reside  at  the  Presidio. 

The  Black-Hubert  Wedding. 
A  very  quiet  wedding  took  place  on  Monday  after- 
noon, January  16th,  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  V.  Huntington,  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu.  The 
bride  was  Miss  Ednah  M.  Barnard- Hubert,  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Huntington,  and  the  groom  was  Dr.  James 
Alexander  Black.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Archbishop  Riordan,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Mul- 
ligan. The  happy  couple  left  for  Southern  California 
on  the  evening  train,  and  upon  their  return  will  reside 
at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 


The  Irwin  Dinner-Dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  an  enjoyable 
dinner-dance  at  their  residence,  1315  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  on  Thursday  evening,  January  19th,  in 
honor  of  the  Misses  Grace  and  Lillian  Spreckels. 
The  floral  decorations  were  in  exquisite  taste  and 
the  music  entrancing.  After  an  elaborate  menu 
there  was  dancing  until  a  late  hour.  Those  present 
were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Miss  Grace 
Spreckels,  Miss  Lillian  Spreckels,  Miss  Helen  Smith, 
Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Frances  Currey,  Miss 
Romietta  Wallace,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ellinwood,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Cadwalader, 
Miss  Harrington,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan,  Mr. 
Allan  St.  John  Bowie,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  Mr. 
Redick  McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  Cadwalader,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick W.  McNear,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Holladay. 


The  Dimond-Jarboe-Tobin  Tea. 

A  joint  matintSe  tea  was  given  on  Thursday, 
January  19th,  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Mrs.  Paul  R. 
Jarboe,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  former,  2204  Pacific  Avenue.  The 
rooms  were  prettily  decorated  with  flowers  and 
plants,  and  a  string  orchestra  played  from  four  until 
six  o'clock.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  friends 
called  and  were  hospitably  entertained.  The 
hostesses  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  the  following 
ladies : 

Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  McMullin 
Belvin,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rountree,  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Miss  Kate  Clement, 
Miss  Laura  Bates,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  and  Miss 
Ella  Wilcox  Morgan. 


The  Boardman  Dinner-Party. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  gave  a  delightful 
dinner-party  at  her  residence,  1750  Franklin  Street, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  18th.  The  table 
was  beautifully  decorated  and  an  elaborate  menu  was 
served.     Mrs.  Boardman's  guests  comprised : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Chauncey  Boardman,  Miss  Brig- 
ham,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss 
Cadwalader,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  Juliet  Tomp- 
kins, Miss  Juliette  Williams,  Miss  Th6rese  Morgan, 
MissCaro  Crockett,  Mr.  Cadwalader,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  T.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way,  Mr.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin, 
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TtAX/VG  POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

The  Government  Investigations  show 

R.C  pal  superior  to  all  other  baking 

powders  in  purity  an  \  strength. 


Mr.  James  Follis,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Boardman,  and  Mr.  George  C.  Board- 
man. 


The  Lockwood  Dinner. 

Captain  John  A  Lockwood,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  celebrated  his  promotion  on  Monday  evening, 
January  i6th,  by  giving  a  dinner  to  his  fellow-officers 
at  the  Presidio.  Covers  were  laid  for  twelve,  and 
all  present  were  pleased  to  honor  the  host.  The 
guests  present  were : 

Colonel  C.  E.  Compton,  'U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H.  Wagner,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  John  M. 
Neall,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Floyd  W.  Harris,  U.  S. 
A.,  Lieutenant  William  S.  McNair,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieu- 
tenant John  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Mumm, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Force,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  S. 
McP.  Rutherford,  U.  S.  A.,  Surgeon  Guy  Lewis 
Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  J.  Allen  Wheat. 

The  Mardi-Gras  Bal  Masque. 

According  to  their  usual  custom  the  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  will  hold  a  Mardi- 
Gras  bal  masqui,  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of 
Art,  on  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  February 
14th.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone  that  can  tend  to 
make  the  affair  a  success.  This  will  be  the  third  en- 
tertainment of  the  kind  given  at  the  Institute,  and 
there  were  three  prior  balls  at  the  old  rooms  on  Pine 
Street,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  at  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall.  They  have  not  always  been  success- 
ful financially,  but  they  have  afforded  much  enjoy- 
ment for  the  members  and  their  friends. 

Following  the  usual  rules,  it  will  be  obligatory  for 
ladies  to  be  masked,  but  this  will  be  optional  with  the 
gentlemen.  However,  all  are  requested  to  appear  in 
costume  and  officers  of  the  United  States  army  and 
navy  and  the  National  Guard  are  requested  to  wear 
their  uniforms.  The  grand  march,  led  by  Prince 
Carnival,  will  commence  at  nine  o'clock,  and  all  must 
unmask  at  midnight.  The  committees  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Executive  committee. — Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr. 
Edward  Bosqui,  Mr.  L.  P.  Latimer,  Mr.  William  G. 
Stafford,  Mr.  George  Whittell,  Mr.  James  W.  Byrne, 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr. 
Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers,  Mr.  Henry 
Hey  man. 

Committee  on  decoration — Mr.  Lorenzo  P.  Lati- 
mer and  Captain  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  A. 

Committee  on  music. — Mr.  Hemy  Heyman. 

Floor  committee. — Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Percy  L.  King.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Poett,  Mr. 
Harry  Dimond,  Mr.  R.  McKee  Duperu,  Lieutenant' 
T.  F.  Ruhm,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  McNear, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  King,  Mr.  George  E.  Hall,  Mr. 
Latham  McMullin,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Newell. 

Reception  committee. — Mn  William  Alvord,  Mr. 
William  Babcock,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bruguiere,  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Carolan,  Mr.  A.  Chesebrough,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett,  Hon.  Horace  Davis.  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Dohrmann,  Mr.  M.  H.  De  Young,  Dr.  Paolo  de 
Vecchi,  Mr.  Lewis  Gerstle,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart, 
Mr.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mr.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mr. 
William  Keith,  Mr.  Martin  Kellogg,  Mr.  Lorenzo 
P,  Latimer,  Mr.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Mills,  Mr.  William  Mayo 
Newhall,  Mr.  Charles  Page,  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 
Mr.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Preston,  Major 
J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Scott,  General  William  R.  Shatter,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr. 
John  D.  Spreckels,  Mr.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Van  Ness,  Commodore  J.  C.  Watson,  U.  S. 
N.,  Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Zeile. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Lean to  Mr.  Warren  OIney,  Jr.,  a  young  attorney- 
at-law  of  this  city.  The  bride-elect  is  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  J.  K.  McLean,  of  Oakland.  She  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  University,  and  has  traveled  abroad. 
Since  her  return  she  has  been  occupying  the  position 
of  English  instructor  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  The  date  for  the  wedding  has  not  been 
determined. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Anna  M. 
Kohler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kohler,  of 
this  city,  to  Mr.  Maurice  Silberstein,  of  Vienna. 

Lieutenant  Bert  Harmon  Merchant,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Miss  Edith  Adele  Albers  were  united  in  marriage  on 
Wednesday,  January  nth,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents  in  Los  Angeles.  They  left  after  the  wedding 
for  Havana,  Cuba,  where  Lieutenant  Merchant  will 
join  his  command. 

Major-General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  ar- 
rived here  last  Wednesday  to  assume  command  of 
the  Department  of  California.  On  Friday  evening 
he  was  given  a  reception  at  the  Palace  Hotel  where 
thousands  assembled  to  honor  him.  The  members 
of  the  Union  League  Club  will  give  a  banquet  to 
him  on  Saturday  evening,  January  21st,  and  next 
Wednesday  evening  the  same  honor  will  be  accorded 
him  by  members  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club. 

Master  GeVome  Helmont,  the  wonderful  boy 
violinist  and  favorite  pupil  of  M.  Ovide  Musin,  has 
been  entertained  on  several  occasions  during  the 
past  week  by  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  A  special  affair 
was  the  supper  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
17th,  at  the  Palace  Hotel  grill-room  after  the  con- 
cert, which  Mr.  Heyman  gave  to  Master  Helmont, 
Miss  Preston,  Miss  Simmons,  and  a  number  of 
other  friends. 

Miss  Alice  Boggs  was  the  hostess  of  a  theatre- 
party  last  Monday  night  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
A  supper  and  dance  in  Mrs.  John  Boggs's  apart- 


ments at  the  Palace  Hotel  concluded  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Boggs  and  Miss  Alice  Boggs  leave  for  Coronado 
in  a  few  days  for  a  six  weeks'  visit. 

The  next  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club 
will  be  held  at  Cotillion  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
January  27th. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Helmont  Concerts. 

Master  GeYome  Helmont,  the  young  violin  virtuoso, 
gave  two  concerts  during  the  past  week  at  Sherman, 
Clay  S:  Co.'s  Hall,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Ida 
Simmons,  pianiste,  and  Miss  Grace  Preston,  con- 
tralto. He  was  greeted  by  large  audiences,  who 
were  delighted  with  his  playing.  His  farewell  con- 
cert will  be  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  21st. 
The  programmes  are  as  follows  : 

Tuesday  evening,  January  17th.— Scherzo,  C-sharp 
minor,  Chopin,  Miss  Ida  Simmons  ;  seventh  con- 
certo, op.  31,  andante  and  allegro,  De  Beriot, 
G£rorne  Helmont  ;  aria,  "  Oh  1  Thou  Harp  Im- 
mortal" ("  Sappho  "),  Gounod,  Miss  Grace  Preston  ; 
faj  "Cradle  Song,"  fbj  "Mazurka  Romantique" 
(dedicated  to  G£rome  Helmont),  Musin,  Ge>ome 
Helmont;  faj  "La  Serenata,"  Tosti,  (b)  "Ohl 
That  We  Two  Were  Maying,"  Nevin,  Miss  Grace 
Preston  ;  faj  mazurka,  A-minor,  (b)  mazurka, 
F-sharp  minor,  Chopin,  fcj  "  La  Jongleuse,"  Mosz- 
kowski,  Miss  Ida  Simmons;  "  Elfentanz,"  Popper- 
Sauret,  G6rome  Helmont. 

Wednesday  matinee,  January  18th. — Sonata,  B-flat 
minor,  Chopin,  Miss  Ida  Simmons  ;  Russian  airs, 
Vieuxtemps,  G6rome  Helmont;  "Aria  Sognai," 
Schira,  Miss  Grace  Preston;  faj  "Tannhauser" 
(  "  Evening  Star  "  ),  Wagner,  (b)  Waltz  (dedicated 
to  Mr.  Henry  Heyman),  Musin,  G£rome  Helmont ; 
faj  "  Schmerzen,"  Wagner,  fbj  "Traume,"  Wag- 
ner, Miss  Grace  Preston  ;  faj  Two  songs  without 
words,  E-flat  major,  F-sharp  minor,  Mendelssohn, 
(b)  Waliz,  C-sharp  minor,  Chopin,  Miss  Ida  Sim- 
mons;  "  Moto  Perpetuo,"  Paganini,  G6rome  Hel- 
mont. 

Saturday  matinee,  January  21st.  —  faj  "  Auf- 
schwung,"  Schumann,  (b)  "  Momens  Musicale," 
Schubert,  Miss  Ida  Simmons ;  concerto  No.  7, 
andante  and  allegro,  De  Beriot,  GeYome  Helmont ; 
faj  "Schmerzen,"  Wagner,  fb)  "  Im  Herbst," 
Franz,  Miss  Grace  Preston  ;  faj  "Spring  Song," 
Mendelssohn,  fbj  "  Kuyawiak,"  Wieniawski,  G6- 
rome  Helmont  ;  faj  "  Love  Me,  Or  Not,"  Secchi, 
fbj  "Across  the  Dee,"  Coombs,  Miss  Grace 
Preston;  faj  "nociurne,  E-major,  Chopin,  fbj 
"Masking  and  Unmasking,"  Moszkowski,  Miss 
Ida  Simmons  ;  "Elfentanz,"  Popper-Sanret,  GeYome 
Helmont. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  will  give  its 
next  concert  at  the  Orpheura  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
January  26th.  Among  the  selections  will  be  the 
overture  to  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  by 
Mendelssohn  ;  the  symphony,  "  A  Rustic  Wedding," 
by  Goldmark  ;  serenade  No.  3,  by  Volckmann  ;  and 
"  Carneval  a  Paris,"  by  Svensden. 


The  Blue  Book. 

"Our  Society  Blue  Book,"  for  San  Francisco  for 
1897-98,  has  just  been  issued,  and  contains  many 
improvements,  as  compared  with  former  issues.  In 
addition  to  the  carefully  selected  lists  of  society 
people  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs  and  the  other  most 
important  cities  of  this  State,  it  contains  lists  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  various  fashionable 
clubs,  societies,  and  educational  institutions,  registers 
of  permanent  guests  at  the  best  hotels,  the  personnel 
of  the  press,  summer  resorts,  list  of  office  buildings 
and  their  occupants,  theatre  diagrams,  a  street  and 
avenue  guide,  and  a  general  shopping  guide.  It  is 
well  arranged,  neatly  printed,  and  bound  in  the 
familiar  blue,  gold,  and  white. 

Published  by   Charles   C.  Hoag,  San   Francisco, 

price,  $5.00. 

■    *    ■ , 

—  A.    B.    PlERSON  STILL    PRINTS   ONE   HUNDRED 

of  the  best  quality  Visiting  Cards  from  your  plate 
for  One  Dollar.     318  Post  Street  (Union  Square). 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a  most  gentle  soap, 
a  soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not    excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell   It,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  ol  people  use  it. 


THE     GREAT     LEADER     OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

■\^7"HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  72,775  cases,  or 
42,293  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  tins  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


ADVANCES 

OTV      I  3ST  T  E  RE  S  T 

AT 

UNCLE    HARRIS'S 

15  Grant  Avenue. 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 


E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.  JAULUS. 


For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.,   or  539 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

8.  B.  JOBCNSON,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

SBWLT    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODEM  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIBKPATBICK, 

Manager, 


HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVEK. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Flrat-claas  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D,  W.  JAMBS,  Proprietor, 

Lat*  of  Paio  Roblti  Hotel. 


January  23,  1899. 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  dty  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  S.  Hobart  will  leave  next 
week  for  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair 
will  go  to  London  in  the  early  spring,  while  Mr. 
Hermann  Oelrichs  will  make  a  business  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  who  is  still  confined  to  his 
apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  will  remain  oq  the 
Pacific  Coast  until  the  latter  part  of  March.  Mrs. 
Mackay  is  occupying  her  London  home  at  6  Carlton 
Terrace,  where  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Colonna, 
is  visiting  her. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  left  last  Saturday  with 
Miss  Mary  Belle  Gwin  for  New  Orleans  to  be  present 
at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Maggie  Gwin.  They  will 
remain  in  New  Orleans  until  after  the  carnival. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  and  party  were  in  Cairo  when 
last  heard  from,  having  just  returned  from  their  trip 
to  the  Holy  Land. 

Miss  Georgie  Hopkins  left  for  the  East  on  Thurs- 
day last  to  resume  her  studies. 

Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  will  go  to  Los  Angeles 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  to  take  part  in  the 
Horse  Show  which  opens  February  ist. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Ardella  Mills, 
who  went  up  to  Sacramento  for  the  inaugural 
ball,  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Sheehan 
during  their  brief  stay. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hanlon  and  bis  sister.  Miss  Jose- 
phine Hanlon,  are  in  New  York,  where  they  will  re- 
main about  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mitchell  Bunker  will  leave 
here  in  a  couple  of  months  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
world,  via  the  Orient.  Mr.  Bunker  while  en  route 
will  exert  himself  toward  developing  the  trade  be- 
tween this  city  and  Japan,  China,  and  Siberia, 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sherwood  arrived  in  New  York 
last  Tuesday,  and  will  visit  friends  there  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson's  departure  for 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Cape  Town  has  been 
delayed,  as  both  have  been  suffering  from  la  grippe 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  are  still  confined  to  their 
rooms  at  the  California  HoteL 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  left  for  the  East  early  in  the 
week. 

M r.  Clarence  Follis  returned  last  week  from  a  visit 
to  his  brother,  who  is  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin  came  up  from  San 
Mateo  on  Thursday,  and  registered  at  the  Palace 
HoteL 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  went  to  Sacramento  last  week 
to  visit  her  father,  who  is  quite  ill. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton  was  m  New  York  last  week. 

Mrs.  W.  Datton  and  Miss  Edna  Dutton  are  visiting 
Mrs.  Walter  Wheeler  at  West  Eighty-Eighth  Street, 
New  Yotk,  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  was  in  Paris  last  week. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  party,  of  Chicago,  who 
have  been  traveling  in  Southern  California*  during  the 
week,  are  expected  to  arrive  in  this  city  soon. 

Mrs.  Valentine  Hush,  of  East  Oakland,  is  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  la  grippe.  Mr.  Hush  was  in 
New  York  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Robert  McCreary,  of  Sacramento,  has  been 
visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker,  who  has  been 
quite  ill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter  Howard,  of  New  York,  will 
make  quite  an  extended  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Butters,  who  were  in  Paris 
last  week,  are  expected  to  return  to  California  in  the 
early  spring. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Liebman,  of  Boston,  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  the  past  week  at  the  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bowers  has  returned  from  the  East,  and 
is  again  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Newhall,  of  San  Jose",  accompanied 
by  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Will  G.  Ryder,  have  departed 
for  the  East,  and  expect  to  make  an  extended  Euro- 
pean trip. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Hotaling  has  returned  from  a  short 
visit  East. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DennisoD,  of  San  Mateo,  was  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drysdale,  (of  Bnrlingame,  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  Sacramento, 
were  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Ernest  Folger,  of  Oakland,  left  for  the  East 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Miller,  of  Oakland,  were  at 
the  California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr  Easton  Mills,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  was  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

A  party  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J. 
Ball,  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  W.  F.  Holwell,  and  the 
Misses  Holwell  arrived  from  the  East  early  in  the 
week,  and  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  After  a  short 
stay  in  this  city  they  left  for  Monterey  and  Southern 
California. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Devlin,  of  Astoria,  Mrs. 
F.  T.  Pugh,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Julius  Goebel,  of 
Stanford  University,  Mr.  George  Stayton  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Donohue,  of  Jamestown,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Latham, 
of  Los  Gatos,  Mr.  B.  N.  Fisk,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  J. 
Crocker,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Mr.  T.  W.  Mather, 
of  Napa,  Mrs.  B.  Rogers,  of  Seatde,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Stein,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Collins,  Jr.,  of  San  Jcse\  Professor  G.  Wharton 
James,  of  Pasadena,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Meurger,  of  Augusta,  Me. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox,  Miss  Wilcox, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Page,  of  Portland,  Mrs. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Boyson,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Bacon,  Mrs.   H.  Spring,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 


Sterling,  of  San  Jose,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Plater, 

J  Mr.  D.  E.  Llewellyn.  Mr.  William  Llewellyn,  and 

;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.   Flint,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mack,  of  Bakersfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 

Richards,  of  Butte,  Mr.  John  P.  Cudahy,  of  Chicago, 

i  Mr.  F.  A.  Miller,  of  Santa  Monica,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

!  W.  H.  Aldridge,   of    Victoria,   B.  C.    Dr.  W.   S. 

Taylor,  of  Livermore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Faber, 

of  Albany,  Or.,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Sargent,  of 

Montana,   Hon.  T.  A.  Rice,  of  El  Rio,  Mr.  R.  E. 

Forbes.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Forbes,  ( 

of  Milton,  Mass.,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Greenleaf  and  | 

Mr.  G.  R.  Greenleaf,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  Mr.  C. 

W.  Smith,  of  Pasadena,   Mr.   M.  W.  Graham,  of 

Hanford,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Knox,  of  Salt 

Lake. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  William  R.  Shafter.  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  having  come  via  New  Orleans.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Captain  W.  H.  McKittrick,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  McKittrick,  Captain  E.  H.  Plummer,  U. 
S.  A.,  Major  R.  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Shafter,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex-  On 
Thursday  he  assumed  command  of  the  Department 
of  California.  His  aids-de-camp  are  to  consist  of 
Captain  E.  H.  Plummer,  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
Captain  W.  H.  McKittrick,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  U.  S.  V.,  and  Captain  S.  M.  Brice,  Com- 
missary of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  V.  Major  E.  Field,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  retain  his  position  of  Acting- Assistant 
Adjutant- GeneraL  Major  Robert  H.  Noble,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  given  the  position  of  Acting  Judge- 
Advocate. 

Major-General  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is 
to  assume  command  of  the  Department  of  Colorado, 
and  his  aid,  Lieutenant  John  B.  Bennett,  U.  S.  A., 
expect  to  leave  for  Denver  in  a  few  days. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  D.  Miley,  U.  S.  A.,  for- 
merly of  General  Shatter's  staff,  sailed  for  Manila, 
via  the  Suez  Canal,  on  the  transport  Grant,  which 
left  New  York  on  Thursday.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  Major-General  Lawton's  staff. 

Colonel  Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  Medical  Inspector, 
IT.  S.  A.,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Thursday  from 
the  East,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son,  and 
journeyed  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  with  Major- 
General  Shafter.  He  will  leave  for  Honolulu  on 
January  25th,  and  during  his  stay  here  will  be  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  Richard  P.  Leary,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  at 
present  in  command  of  the  San  Francisco,  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  island  of  Guam  and 
assume  the  duties  of  naval  governor. 

Surgeon  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Boston,  arrived  here  early  in  the  week  on  the 
Japanese  steamship  iVippon  Maru,  and  was  at  the 
California  Hotel.  He  will  soon  go  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  will  be  assigned  for  shore  duty  at  either 
New  York  or  San  Francisco.  He  was  here  on  duty 
some  years  ago  and  has  a  host  of  friends.  Dr. 
Crawford  was  in  the  midst  of  the  famous  battle  at 
Manila  on  May  1,  i8o3,  and  had  but  three  trifling 
cases  to  attend  to.  He  reports  the  health  of  the 
fleet  as  being  excellent. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  W.  Whipple,  Inspector- 
General,  U.  S.  V.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
his  home  in  New  York  on  account  of  sickness. 

Assistant  Surgeon  T.  A.  McCulloch,  U.  S.  A., 
now  in  this  city,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Honolulu. 
H.  I.,  and  he  will  be  assigned  to  temporary  duty  at 
the  general  hospital  at  the  Presidio. 

Assistant- Engineer  W.  C.  Myers.  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.. 
arrived  here  a  week  ago  on  the  revenue  cutter 
McCulloch,  after  seeing  valiant  service  at  Manila. 
He  will  probably  leave  soon  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
Engineer  Myers  is  well  and  favorably  known  here  in 
society  circles,  as  he  was  stationed  here  some  years 
ago. 

Lieutenant  J.  P.  Hains,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  with  his  regiment  at  Santiago,  has  arrived 
here  and  reported  to  Major  D.  H.  Kinzie,  at  Alca- 
traz.  He  came  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Belamere  Sker- 
rett,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  gone  to  Fort  Riley,  Kas.,  to 
join  Light  Battery  F. 

Captain  Henry  C.  Danes,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  busy  with  the  mustering  out  of  the  three  com- 
panies of  the  Eighth  California  at  the  Presidio. 
They  expect  to  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Assistant-Surgeon  S.  J.  Fraser,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  as  transport  surgeon  on  the 
Scandta  and  assigned  for  duty  at  the  general  hospital 
at  the  Presidio.  Assistant-Surgeon  R.  F.  Gray  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Scandia  to  take  his  place. 

Lieutenant  Michael  J.  Desmond,  U.  S.  V.,  who 
was  with  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  at  San  J  nan,  is  in 
San  Francisco  visiting  his  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Des- 
mond. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Howard,  U.  S.  N-,  Ensign 
Clarence  England,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Assistant- Engineer 
Boling  K.  McMorris,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  daring  the  week. 

Among  the  officers  who  returned  from  Manila  on 
the  transport  Ohio,  which  arrived  in  port  on  Monday, 
were  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Barbour,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
J.  H.  Lee  Holcombe,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Charles 
S.  Stanwortb,  U.  S.  N.,  Colonel  J.  H.  Fredericks, 
U.  S.  V.,  Captain  Charles  A.  Vickers,  U.  S.  V., 
Lieutenent  O.  H.  James,  U.  S.  V.,  Surgeon  C.  L, 
Mollins,  U.  S.  V.,  and  Lieutenant  J.   M.  Wiley, 

U.  S.  V. 

.     ♦ — • 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Occidental  Kindergarten  Association  was  held  on 
Monday,  January  9th,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year :  President,  Miss  Musto  ;  first 
vice-president.  Miss  Moore  ;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  A.  S-  Larenson  ;  treasurer,  Miss  Steinhart  ; 
recording  secretary.  Miss  Frank  ;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Hyman  Jacobs.  The  public  is  cordially 
invited  to  visit  the  kindergarten  at  214  Second  Street. 


Obituary  Notices. 

Colonel  Edward  E.  Eyre  was  summoned  by  the 
call  of  death  on  Sunday  morning,  January  15th,  at 
his  residence,  2336  Pacific  Avenue.  The  deceased 
crossed  the  plains  in  1849  and  located  at  Sacra- 
mento, where  for  some  time  he  was  engaged  in 
mining  and  mercantile  business.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  organized  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  who  went  South  under  his  com- 
mand and  rendered  valiant  service  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  After  this  he  went  to  Virginia,  Nev.. 
and  became  a  partner  of  the  late  Edward  Cahfll  in 
the  business  of  mining  brokerage.  Later  on  he 
came  to  this  city  and  continued  in  the  same  line  of 
business  until  1875,  when  he  took  his  family  to 
Europe.  After  an  absence  of  several  years  he  re- 
turned and  organized  the  Gennania  Lead  Works, 
the  location  bdng  in  Utah,  subsequently  becoming 
its  president,  which  position  he  held  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  had  a  beautiful  villa  at  Menlo 
Park,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club, 
the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  and 
was  also  a  prominent  Mason.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  large  fortune  in  real  estate.  He  left  a  family  of 
six  children,  comprising  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard, 
Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Eyre,  Mr.  Perry  Eyre,  and  Mr.  Robert  Eyre. 
Colonel  Eyre  was  retiring  in  disposition,  but  he  pos- 
sessed all  of  the  attributes  that  make  a  man  con- 
genial among  his  fellow-men.  His  death  is  a  loss  to 
the  community.     He  was  seventy-six  years  of  age, 

Mrs.  Myra  C.  Lake,  widow  of  the  late  Judge 
Delos  Lake,  died  at  her  residence,  1905  Pacific 
Avenue,  on  Sunday,  January  15th,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  years.  She  was  born  in  Manliers, 
N.  Y.,  in  1823,  and  was  married  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in 
1845.  Ten  years  later  she  came  to  this  city  with  her 
husband,  and  has  resided  here  ever  since.  The 
family  resided  on  the  corner  of  Leavenworth  and 
Green  Streets,  and  during  the  life-time  of  Judge  Lake 
entertained  extensively.  The  deceased  left  three 
children,  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Lake,  an  attomey-at-law 
of  this  city,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Townsend,  of  New 
York,  and  Miss  Mary  Lake,  who  has  for  years  been 
a  leading  educator  in  this  city. 


Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  have  had  a  deterring 
effect  upon  golf  and  tennis-players  daring  the 
past  week.  The  only  interesting  feature  in 
golf  was  the  ladies'  handicap  competition  for  the 
Winslow  silver  medal,  which  took  place  on  the 
Presidio  links  on  Tuesday,  January  19th.  It  was 
won  by  Miss  Ella  Wilcox  Morgan  in  161  strokes. 
Miss  Minnie  B.  Houghton  was  second,  with  169 
strokes.  They  both  played  scratch.  Miss  Emilie 
Carolan,  with  a  handicap  of  four,  was  third,  with 
180  strokes.  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan  had  a  handi- 
cap of  twelve,  but  made  no  returns.  The  lady  who 
wins  the  medal  three  times  becomes  its  owner. 

The  gentlemen  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
Club  wfll  have  a  handicap  match  play  at  eighteen 
holes  on  Saturday,  January  21st,  and  the  finals  will 
be  played  off  the  next  day. 

The  officers  of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club  are  pre- 
paring a  schedule  of  games  to  be  played  during  the 
next  three  months,  and  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

There  will  be  a  round-robin  tournament  at  the 
courts  of  the  California  Tennis  Club  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  January  21st  and  22<d,  Quite  a  number  of 
ladies  have  become  members  of  the  club  recently, 
and  four  of  the  courts  were  kept  busy  by  them  last 
Thursday. 

The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  continues  to  attract 
visitors  despite  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  weather. 
The  scenery  is  especially  beautiful,  the  hills  being 
covered  with  verdure,  and  the  panoramic  view  from 
the  veranda  of  the  tavern,  just  below  the  summit,  is 

excellent. 

*    ♦    . 

Steel-Die  Engraving. 
The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  engraving  and 
stamping    of  fine  stationery  with  monograms    and 
crests  by    Cooper  &    Co.,   the  art  stationers,   746 
Market  Street. 

To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Post.  I 


Centemeri  Gloves 


W.M.SMITM  Agr.200POS(5f..5.F 


Antique 
Reproductions 

IN 

FURNITURE 


CHAS.  M.  PLUM  &  CO. 

UPHOLSTERY  COMPANY, 

Ninth  and  Market  Sts. 

MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  nie  sale  of  the  tnano- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  no*  in  store : 

SAXL  DUCK-AU  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  : 
DRAPER  AND  "WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iao  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2S-«j-lnch  Dock,  from  7  Oancei 
to  15  Ounce*,  inclusive. 

MTJRPHT.  GRAJJT  &  CO. 

U/IUTTn     AMERICAN    YOO.G     MAN      OF 

If  Oil  I  LU.  good  habits  as  office-boy  in  mercantile 
boose.  Age.  16  to  i3 :  high-school  graduate.  Most  live 
with  parents  and  able  to  work  several  years  at  moderate 
salary.  Address  with  fall  particulars  and  references  to 
Box  X.  Y.  Z.,  this  ofice. 


THE  LATE8T  8TYXE8  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    A,    CO. 

Mebchant  Tailors, 
6212  MARKET  STREET  fUpflt&irg), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volume*,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XLIII.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  la  ■5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  addren  the  Builnen 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  348 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Oal. 


Excellent 

Orchestra 

Ever)'  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  dinner. 

Full  course  French  Dinner, 
steaks,  chops,  game,  and  light 
refreshments  served  up  to 
12  p.  M. 

Popular  prices.  Wines  at 
Eastern  prices.  Champagnes, 
pts.  $2  ;  qts.  $3.90.  Imported 
beers,  pts.  25c.  ;   qts.  50c. 

Spreckels  Rotisserie 

John  J.  Sasnon 
Albert  Wolff 


i;th  Floor 
Call  f 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


January  23,  18 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest    Exquisite    Parisian    Perfumes. 

ROYAIi-WHITE-KOSE 

ROYAL-NEW  MOWN  HAY 
KOYAIi-IXOKA 

ROYAL-REINE  VIOLETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upon  receipt  of  $1.50 
we  will  send  you  by  mail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14tli  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svsthm.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  ERANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lhavh | 


from  Dec.  IS,  1S9S.  |    arrivh 


N iles,  San  Jose-,  and  Way  Stations..      *8.45A 

ooa     Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  P 

00  a     Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland.. 5-45  * 

ooa    Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

30  a    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

00  a    Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .        8.45  p 
San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  P 

8 .30  a    *Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown ...         4 .  15  P 
o.\ooa     Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  P 

q.oo  a    Fresno,      Bakersfield,     Santa     Bar- 
bara, Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

10.00  a     Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  P 
12.00M     Niles,  Livermore,   Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visaiia, 

and  Porterville 4. 15  *" 

*i.oo  P    Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  r 

4.00  P    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 9-*5A 

4.00  p    Benicia,      Vacaville,       Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville 10.45  * 

4.30  p    Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

5.00  p     San     Francisco    and     Los     Angeles 
Limited.     Fiesno,  Bakersfield,  and 

Los  Angeles 9  45  A 

g.30  P     Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  P 

5^30  P     Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,   Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8.45  A 

ire  00  P    Pacific     Coast     Limited,     El     Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East $9. 45  a 

5.30  p    Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

6.00  P    European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East....         9.45  a 

6  00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

*6.oo  p    Vallejo 12.15  p 

I7  00  f    Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions . . . .' X9  ■  45  r 

8.00  p    Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 

(I10.05P    Sunset    Limited,    Fresno,    Los    An- 
geles, El  paso,  New  Orleans,  and 

East fo-45  p 

SAN  1KANDKOAND  HAIWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


- 

Mhlrose,  Shminarv  Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ElmhURST, 

' 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

6-45  A 

ig .  00  A 

LSANDRO,   ESTUDILLO, 

**9-45  A 

Lorknzo,  Chhrrv, 

IO.45  A 

AND 

12.45  * 

3.00  P 
5-oor 
7.00  P 

Haywards. 

/i. 45  P 

'5-45  P 

*  Runs  through  to  Niles. 

7-45  r 

t  From  Niles. 

b 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8  15  A  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cmz, 

and  Way  Stations S-5°  * 

"a  15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations *io.so  a 

4.15  p    Newark,  San  Jose", and  Los  Gatos...        9.30A 
in  45  P    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 

Way  Stations J7-zo  ' 


CREEK  KOUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO-Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)- 

*7<I5  g.oo        II.OO  A.  M.,      Jl.00     *2.0O     J3-00 

*4  00  J5.00     *6.00P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.co      8.00 
io.coa.m.   Jia.oo  *i.ooj2.oo  *3.oo  J400  *5-oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


1.30  ' 


7.00  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

0.00  A  San  Jos6,  Tres  Ptnos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalnpe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

10.40  a    San  Tost  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

*a-45  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
JosA\  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

pacific  Grove *io.36  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *9.oo  a 

San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations  5 .  30  p 
San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 


*3-30  r 
*4-iS  * 
*5-oo  p 
5-3°  » 
6.30  P 


♦11.45  r    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations  . 


a  for  Morning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 

TTMondays  -nd  Thursdays.    ^Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 

a  Tuesday  and  Saturdays.       b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  quo  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire ci  T"  :kot  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  Informs* 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"They  exhumed  the  wrong  body."  "What  a 
grave  mistake." — Philadelphia  Sulleiin. 

Bobbie  (reading} — "  Pa,  what  does  '  a  better  half 
mean  ?  "    Pa — ' '  Just  what  she  says." — Life. 

Papa  (from  the  next  room) — "Ethel,  aren't  you 
going  to  light  the  gas  in  there?"  Ethel— "Yes, 
papa  ;  we  were  just  speaking  of — er — striking  a 
match." — Truth. 

Teacher — "  Now,  children,  what  can  you  tell  me 
about  the  immortal  George?"  Scholar — "He 
knocked  the  spots  out  of  the  Spaniards  at  Manila, 
ma'am." — Judge. 

In  the  circus  :  "  The  tattooed  girl  is  as  pretty  as  a 
picture,  isn't  she?"  "Oh,  yes,  a  whole  lot  of  pict- 
ures. But,  then,  her  beauty  is  only  skin  deep." — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Young  father — "What  would  you  name  her?" 
Father  in  law — "Why,  name  her  Maria  Teresa. 
It  will  cost  a  small  fortune  to  raise  her,  and  as  soon 
as  she's  raised  you'll  lose  her." — Judge. 

Beggar — "  Madam,  would  you  please  help  an  old 
soldier  along  who  has  seen  many  battles  ?  "  Benevo- 
lefit  lady  (handing  him  a  shilling) — "Where — India 
or  Egypt?"  Beggar — "In  the  il'strated  papers, 
mum."— Tit -Bits. 

At  the  sixth  link  :  Niblick—"  What  did  I  do  that 
hole  in,  Caddie  ?  I've  forgotten."  Caddie — "  Well, 
sir,  I  think  it  must  be  something  over  seven  ;  for 
when  the  gentlemen  gits  over  seven  they  always  does 
forgit." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Bridget — "There's  a  man  in  the  parlor  wants  to 
see  you,  sir."  Mr.  Ardup—"  I'll  be  there  in  a  min- 
ute. Ask  him  to  take  a  chair."  Bridget — "Sure, 
sir,  he  says  he's  going  to  take  all  the  furniture.  He's 
from  the  installment  company." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Old  lady — "Now,  porter,  you're  quite  sure  you've 
put    all    my    luggage    in  ?  —  the    big    portmanteau 

and "    Porter — "All    right,   mum.     Old  lady — 

"  And  you're  certain  I've  not  left  anything  behind  ?" 
Porter — "  No,  mum,  not  even  a  copper." — Tit-Bits. 

"  What  did  Colonel  Slilwellsay  about  the  brandied 
peaches  we  sent  to  cheer  his  convalescence  ?  "  "He 
said  he  was  afraid  he  wasn't  strong  enough  to  eat 
the  fruit,"  replied  the  little  girl,  "  but  that  he  appre- 
ciated the  spirit  in  which  it  was  sent." — Washington 
Star. 

She — "  When  you  asked  me  Xo  be  your  wife  you 
deliberately  deceived  me."  He — "In  what  way, 
Martha  ?  "  She — "You  told  me  you  were  well  off." 
He — "  Well,  I  may  have  said  it,  Martha,  but  I  didn't 
know  how  well  off  1  was  at  that  time." — Richmond 
Dispatch. 

Watts — "  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
be  making  such  a  fuss  about  admitting  that  Mormon 
to  Congress."  Potts — "You  don't?  Just  think  of 
the  number  of  offices  he  would  have  to  be  supplied 
with  before  all  his  wives'  relations  could  be  placated." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow,"  said  the  old 
fellow  who  had  made  his  money  and  wanted  to  push 
his  way  into  society.  "  Sorry,"  replied  the  elegant 
man,  "I  can't ;  I'm  going  to  see  '  Hamlet.' " 
"Thai's  all  right,"  said  the  hospitable  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  bring  him  with  you." — Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Doolan — "Only  think,  Mrs.  Grogan  ;  thot 
dear  Paddyrowsky  has  practiced  so  har-rd  at  the 
pianny  for  the  lasht  six  months  that  he  has  paraloized 
two  fingers."  Mrs.  Grogan  — "  Begorrah  I  thot's 
nothing,  Mrs.  Doolan.  Me  daughter  Mary  Ann  has 
practiced  so  har-rd  for  the  lasht  six  months  thot 
she's  paraloized  two  piannies." — Judge. 

"You  will  observe,"  said  a  teacher,  "that  the 
higher  the  altitude  attained,  the  colder  the  tempera- 
ture becomes."  "  But  isn't  it  warmer  up  in  the 
mountains  ?  "  asked  the  youth  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 
"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  professor;  "why  do 
you  think  it  would  be  warmer  there ? "  "I  thought 
the  atmosphere  was  heated  by  the  mountain  ranges," 
answered  the  youngster. — Chicago  News. 

Deaf  and  dumb  beggar  (at  unexpectedly  receiving 
sixpence) — "Oh,  thankee,  sir  1 "  Benevolent  passer 
— "  Eh  ?  What  does  this  mean,  sir  ?  You  can 
talk."  Deaf  and  dumb  beggar  (in  confusion)— 
"Y-e-s,  sir.  Ye  see,  sir,  I'm  only  roindin'  this 
corner  for  th'  poor  deaf  and  dumb  man  wot  belongs 
here."  Benevolent  passer  (quickly) — "Where  is 
he  ?  "  Deaf  and  dumb  beggar  (in  worse  confusion) — 
"  He's  gone  to  th'  park  t'  hear  the  music." — Tit-Bits. 


For  more  than  fifty  years,  children,  from  the  age  of 
three  months  to  ten  years,  have  been  benefited  by 
Sta?dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


"Mamma?"  "Yes,  dear."  "How  does  a  deaf- 
and-dumb  boy  say  his  prayers  when  he's  got  the 
rheumatism  ?  "—Judge. 


—  When  in  Southern  California,  do  not 
fail  to  visit  the  South  Pasadena  Ostrich  Farm,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  State — one  hundred 
gigantic  birds  of  all  ages. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TKAIN  BETWEEN 

SA5T  FRANCISCO 

AND 

STEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestibuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-rooin  Sleeping;  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along-  a  Royal  Way 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 


— BHTWHEN- 


Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  KL  PASO  and  FORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar    to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 


BOIJESTBIii    cS5    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JSrXrJ™.n£. !    401-403  Salome  St. 


California 
LjiTiifect 

Santa  FeF\pute 

"  to  Chicago 

fastest  ^regular 
train  ever  run 
acrossthe 
Continent.. 


Connecting:  Train  leaves  San  Francisco  at 
5  P.  M.  every  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  FRI- 
DAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:5  ?  A.  M.  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday — 
Arriving  in  New  York  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Sunday,  and  Wednesday. 

DINING  CARS,  BUFFET  CAR,  Observa- 
tion Car,  and  Electric-Lighted  Sleeping 
Car. 

This  Train  is  in  Addition  to  the  Daily  Over- 
land Express. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office— 628  Market  St. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  1531. 

Oakland  Office— 1118  Broadway. 
San  Jose  Office  -7  W.Santa  Clara  St. 


In    bnyinc    Sena's 
'economy  is  extrav-' 
— ^anoe,"  because  the  cosv^^ 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferior^ 
seeds  always  largely  exceeds  the     _  .... 
uricinnl  cost  of  the  best  seeds  to     aSf 
be  had.    The  best  is  always  the      B* 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more   for    JHJJ 

FERRYS I 


SEEDS 


id     always   get    your    money's   HH 
worth.    Five  cents  per  paper     JSf 
everywhere.   Always  the      ^W 
best.  SeedAnmial  free, 
1>.M.  FEKKV  Jk  CO. 
Detroit,    Mich" 


ESTABLISHED    1888. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Coun- 
try on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  HI.  14)42. 


TENTH    SEMI-ANNUAL    STATEMENT 

OF    THE 

Continental  Building  and   Loan  Association 

OF    CALIFORNIA, 
For  the  Six  Months  Ending:  31st  December,  1898, 

AND    COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT. 


Loans  on  Mortgages 

Loans  on  Association  Stock. 


ASSETS. 

Dec.  31,  1897. 
$722,992.00 

33.851.26 


Dec.  31,  1898. 
$1,012  902  00 

38.675.90 


Total  Loans $756,843.26 


Real  Estate. 

Members  Accounts  in  Arrears 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Advanced  Sundry  Accounts  secured  by  mortgages. 

Real  Estate  sold  under  Contract 

Sundry  Debtors 

Cash  in  Office 

Cash  in  Bank 


15.274-55 
8,839  5° 
2.170  00 

10,009.03 


3.°53  82 
.70 


1.225  09 
149.23 


$1,051,577  90 

47,085.15 
19,056.90 
1,600.00 
23  659  20 
7.913.68 
2  42a.  63 


1-374  32 


Total  Assets $796,190.86 


$1,154,695.78 


LIABILITIES. 


Class  "  A  "  and  "  E  "  Installment  Stock 

Class  "  F"  Installment  Stock,  free  withdrawal. 

Class  "  C  "  Old,  fully  paid 

Class  "  C  "  New,  fully  paid  (7%  guaranteed)  . . . 

Class  "  D  "  Old,  fully  paid 

Class  "  D,"  deposit  fully  paid  (6%  guaranteed). 

Class  "  B,"  fully  paid  (6%  guaranteed) 

Advance  Payments 


Total  due  Shareholders 

Due  Banks 

Loans  Due  and  Incomplete 

Repayment  Account  Mortgage  Loans 

Profits  to  Date 

Reserve  Fund 

Sundry  Creditors 

Interest  Due  Paid-Up  Stockholders  (coupons). 


Dec.  31,  1897. 

$281,110,69 

49,114.40 

5,190.00 

126,200.00 

9  °23-75 
31,041.58 
82,499.00 
11.568.55 

$595. 747-97 
16.927.06 
85.346.87 
13674.55 
80  310  19 
1,500.00 
665.14 
2,019.08 


Dec.  31,  1S98. 

$351,690.33 

116,984  20 

2,265.00 

239,058.00 

8.223.75 

35  853-25 

97,071.00 

'■16,091.19 


$867,236.72 
32,914.52 
97,095.29 
26  516.17 
114,318  71 
"■539-65 
503  95 
4.570-77 


Total  Liabilities $796,190.86 


$1,154,695.78 


Rate  per  centum  per  annum  paid  Depositors  (Ordinary) 

Rate  per  centum  per  annum  paid  Depositors,  1  year  coupon 

Rate  per  centum  per  annum  paid  Class  "  F  "  Installment 

Rate  per  centum  per  annum  paid  Class  "  A  "  Installment  (Loan  Fund) . 


.  6  per  cent. 
.  7  per  cent. 
.10  per  cent. 
.12  per  cent. 
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Now  that  debate  is  progressing  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
_.      _,  of  expansion,  and  a  vote  may  soon  be  taken 

of  the  on  the  question  of   ratifying   the   Spanish- 

Peacb  Treaty.  American*treaty  recently  negotiated  at  Paris, 
it  will  be  advantageous  in  following  the  daily  news  of  sena- 
torial action  to  know  precisely  what  agreements  are  con- 
tained in  that  important  document.  The  treaty  was  con- 
cluded on  the  tenth  day  of  December  last  by  William  R. 
Day,  Cushman  K.  Davis,  William  P.  Frye,  George  Gray, 
and  Whitelaw  Reid,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
Montero  Rios  (president  of  the  senate),  Arbazuza  (a  senator 
of  the  kingdom),  Garnica  (a  deputy  to  the  Cortes),  Villarutia 
(minister  to  Brussels),  and   General  Cerero  (of  the  army), 


on  the  part  of  Spain.  It  was  transmitted,  without  comment, 
by  President  McKinley  to  the  Senate  on  January  4th,  and 
as  we  write  is  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Article  I.  "Spain  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  and  title  to  Cuba,"  and  the  United  States  assumes  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  in  the  island  so  long  as 
American  occupation  shall  continue. 

By  Article  II.  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  Porto 
Rico  "  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
the  West  Indies  "  and  the  Island  of  Guam  in  the  Ladrones. 

By  Article  III.  "Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the 
archipelago  known  as  the  Philippine  Islands,"  for  which  the 
latter  country  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  treaty. 

By  Article  IV.  the  United  States  agrees  to  admit  Spanish 
ships  and  merchandise  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  this  country  for  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

By  Article  V.  the  United  States  agrees  to  send  home  the 
Spanish  soldiers  captured  at  Manila  by  the  American  forces, 
at  its  own  cost,  restoring  their  arms.  Within  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  the  two  governments,  Spain  agrees  to  evacuate  ihe 
Philippines  and  Guam  on  terms  similar  to  those  arranged 
for  the  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  in  the 
protocol  of  August  12,  1898.  Uncaptured  war-vessels, 
colors,  small  arms,  and  Spanish  army  supplies  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Guam  remain  the  property  of  Spain  ;  heavy 
ordnance  in  fortifications  and  coast  defenses  to  remain  as 
they  are  for  six  months,  with  the  option  to  the  United  States 
to  purchase  such  material  if  terms  of  the  sale  can  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  governments. 

By  Article  VI.  Spain  will  release  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
persons  detained  for  political  offenses  in  connection  with  the 
war  and  on  account  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  The  United  States  will  release  all  prisoners  of 
war  and  obtain  the  release  of  all  Spanish  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  insurgents  in  Cuba  or  the  Philippines.  Each  gov- 
ernment to  return  such  released  prisoners  to  their  respective 
homes  at  its  own  cost. 

By  Article  VII.  both  governments  mutually  relinquish  all 
claims  for  indemnity,  national  or  individual,  which  may  have 
arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  ;  the 
United  States  agreeing  to  settle  such  claims  of  its  citizens 
against  Spain. 

By  Article  VIII.  Spain  relinquishes  in  Cuba,  and  cedes  in 
Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  all  buildings,  wharves, 
barracks,  forts,  structures,  highways,  and  other  immovable 
property  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  agrees  to 
furnish  all  documents  relating  to  such  ownership  or  sover- 
eignly, whether  the  same  are  kept  in  the  archives  of  Spain 
itself,  the  islands  referred  to,  or  elsewhere  ;  such  archives 
and  records  to  be  carefully  preserved  by  Spain  and  authenti- 
cated copies  to  be  available  to  individuals  in  cases  where 
they  affect  the  rights  of  private  persons  or  property  in  any 
of  the  islands. 

By  Article  IX.  native  Spaniards  in  any  of  the  ceded  or 
relinquished  islands  may  remain,  retaining  all  rights  of 
property  and  the  right  to  continue  business,  subject  only  to 
such  laws  as  are  applicable  to  other  foreigners.  Unless 
such  Spaniards  shall  declare  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to 
Spain,  in  a  court  of  record,  within  one  year,  they  shall  be 
held  to  have  renounced  it,  and  to  have  adopted  the  nation- 
ality of  the  place  in  which  they  reside  ;  the  civil  rights  and 
political  status  of  the  natives  of  the  islands  to  be  determined 
by  Congress. 

By  Article  X.  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  or  relinquished 
islands  are  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

By  Article  XI.  Spaniards  residing  in  the  islands  are 
made  subject  in  matters  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
to  the  courts  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside. 

Article  XII.  provides  the  rules  for  judicial  proceedings, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  various  islands  during  the 
pendency  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  These  rules 
leave  to  Spanish  courts  the  duty  of  prosecuting  to  judgment 


all  aciions  commenced  at  the  time  of  treaty  ratification,  but 
commits  to  the  competent  authority  of  their  respective 
places  the  execution  of  all  criminal  judgments. 

Article  XIII.  secures  to  Spaniards  in  the  ceded  or  relin- 
quished territories  the  rights  of  property  they  have  acquired 
by  copyright  or  patent,  and  provides  for  the  admission  duty 
free  of  Spanish  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  works  into 
such  territories  for  the  period  of  ten  years. 

Article  XIV.  gives  Spain  the  right  to  establish  consular 
offices  in  any  of  the  territories  in  question. 

By  Article  XV.  each  country  agrees  to  accord  to  the 
other  for  ten  years  the  same  treatment  of  merchant  vessels, 
port  charges,  light  dues,  and  tonnage  duties  as  it  accords  to 
its  own  vessels  not  engaged  in  coastwise  trade.  This  agree- 
ment may  be  terminated  by  either  government  on  six 
months'  notice. 

By  Article  XVI.  the  United  States  announces  that  all 
the  obligations  assumed  by  its  government  with  respect  to 
Cuba  are  limited  to  the  term  of  its  occupation  ;  but  upon 
the  termination  of  its  occupancy  the  United  States  will  ad- 
vise any  government  established  in  the  island  to  assume  the 
same. 

Article  XVII.,  which  is  the  last,  provides  that  the  treaty 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  Queen-Regent  of 
Spain,  and  that  such  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty. 

All  of  the  correspondence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  which  leads  up  to  the  formulation  of  the 
treaty  accompanies  the  document,  and  constitutes  a  printed 
volume  of  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages. 

Within  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  vast  multiplication 
T  of  cheap  monthly  magazines   in  the  United 

Popular  States.     One  of  their  most  important   feat- 

Short  Story.  ures  js  short  stories.  A  few  of  them  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  short  stories,  among  them  the  sprightly  Black 
Cat,  published  (most  unaccountably)  in  Boston.  Last  year 
it  offered  large  prizes  for  the  best  short  stories.  Several  of  the 
prize-winning  stories  have  been  published — one,  "The  Tax 
on  Moustaches,"  by  H.  J.  W.  Dam,  winning  a  prize  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  the  other,  "  The  Glen  Echo 
Mystery,"  by  Walter  Wellman,  winning  a  prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  These  stories,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, may  be  taken  to  represent  the  standard  of  the  pre- 
vailing American  demand  with  regard  to  short  stories.  The 
Argonaut  also  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  short  story,  and 
selected  the  one  published  in  the  issue  of  December  19th — 
"  The  Seats  of  Judgment,"  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle.  This  story 
is  so  utterly  different  from  those  published  by  the  Black  Cat 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  analyze  the  two  opposing  standards 
that  they  represent. 

The  Boston  publication  announces  constantly  that  it  cares 
only  for  stories  that  are  stories,  that  it  cares  nothing  for  the 
reputation  of  the  author  as  a  writer,  and  that  it  wants  no 
"  fine  writing."  Hence  it  ignores  the  fact  that  no  author 
could  have  acquired  a  reputation  had  he  lacked  the  ability 
to  do  work  of  a  quality  far  above  the  average.  The  slur 
upon  literary  skill  conveyed  in  the  phrase  "fine  writing" 
shows  that  high  skill  in  story-writing  is  deemed  detrimental, 
for  ability  to  use  the  English  language  both  intelligently  and 
artistically  is  only  a  part  of  the  sum  of  the  skill  required  in 
the  production  of  a  good  short  story.  Unless  an  author  can 
write  good  English  his  faculties  lack  the  training  that  guards 
against  vulgarity  and  structural  faults.  Good  English  does 
not  appear  in  the  Black  Cat's  prize-winning  stories.  It  is  a 
very  important  element  of  the  prize-winning  story  of  Dr. 
Doyle  in  the  Argonaut. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  popular  American  maga- 
zines, particularly  those  of  the  ten-cent  sort,  are  published 
almost  exclusively  for  women.  The  Argonaut  is  published 
for  both  men  and  women,  and  it  has  an  unusually  in- 
telligent class  of  readers.  Such  readers  are  aware 
that  fiction  which  persistently  and  for  a  purpose  ig- 
nores the  profounder   passions  and  the    higher  hi 
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aspirations  of  human  nature  fails  to  disclose  and  place  its 
readers  in  touch  with  what  Dr.  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, is  so  fond  of  calling  the  "  elemental  man  " — that 
splendid  savage  lying  leashed  and  crouching  within  the 
most  refined  of  us  all,  ready,  upon  sufficient  provocation,  to 
snap  his  bonds  and  stand  forth  terrible  and  unashamed. 
War  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  his  power  ;  the  gentle- 
men who  kill  pigeons  and  enjoy  prize-fights  proclaim  his 
ultimate  mastery. 

The  story  of  the  popular  magazine  has  no  use  for  the 
"  elemental  man,"  who,  after  all  is  said,  is  a  very  vulgar 
creature,  however  glorious.  It  is  only  a  highly  cultured 
mind  that  can  see  beneath  the  gloss  and  sheen  and  raiment 
wherewithal  evolution  has  covered  the  hair  and  claws  and 
fangs  that  distinguished  us  at  an  earlier  period.  To  most 
women  the  spectacle  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  A  strong  heart, 
a  clear  head,  and  educated  sympathies  are  required  to  under- 
stand the  matchless  usefulness  of  this  savage  heredity  to  all 
the  stronger  impulses  and  more  picturesque  achievements  of 
humanity,  and  to  appreciate  it  as  an  artistic  quality.  Dr. 
Doyle,  being  a  man  of  profound  education  and  of  a  trained 
and  understanding  observing  faculty,  has  given  us,  in  "  The 
Seats  of  Judgment,"  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  picturesque 
ferocity  of  the  elemental  man.  Mr.  Dam,  in  his  "  Tax  on 
Moustaches,"  has — but  surely  the  title  is  enough.  Mr. 
Wellman  has  gone  closer  to  primitive  human  nature  in  his 
"  Glen  Echo  Mystery,"  for  he  has  one  man  kill  another 
from  jealousy  ;  but  the  whole  fabric  falls  when  we  add  that 
this  splendid  motive  is  an  insignificant  detail,  employed  in 
working  out  the  central  idea — the  transport  of  the  corpse  to 
a  distant  place  by  means  of  a  balloon  that  dropped  it  at  a 
convenient  time  and  then  passed  cheerily  on  its  way  beyond 
the  ken  of  men.  An  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance  to  win 
a  "literary"  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  !  Dr.  Doyle  gives 
us  something  quite  different — a  grim  study  of  murder  among 
the  highbinders  of  Chinatown,  and  a  spectacular  method  of 
its  accomplishment.  He  sets  forth  the  savage  man  before 
us,  and  he  does  it  with  all  the  good  taste,  the  understanding, 
and  the  perfect  English  of  the  educated  Briton. 

Imagine  such  a  story  as  this  in  any  of  the  "  popular " 
magazines,  particularly  those  of  the  ten-cent  variety.  It 
could  not  be  understood  there.  A  local  story-writer  of 
some  distinction  informs  us  that  requests  from  such  maga- 
zines for  stories  delicately  convey  the  hint  that,  of  course,  he 
will  avoid  blood,  murder,  suicide,  and  insanity.  He  prefers 
to  seek  his  transient  readers  in  England,  France,  and  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  finds  ample  appreciation  of  the  "  elemental 
man's  "  splendid  qualities. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  art  of  story- 
writing  in  the  United  States  has  declined  under  this  com- 
mercial appeal  to  uneducated  minds,  nor  that  the  demand 
for  stories  with  neither  depth  nor  finish  is  universal.  The 
number  and  success  of  books  containing  selections  of  power- 
ful stories  settle  all  possible  doubts  on  those  two  points.  It  is 
only  the  vast  outnumbering  of  educated  by  uneducated 
readers  that  makes  the  silly  stories  of  the  popular  magazines 
so  conspicuous ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  as 
the  women  of  America  are  the  principal  readers  of  maga- 
zines, whereas  the  greater  leisure  enjoyed  by  men  in  Europe 
than  by  men  in  America  justifies  the  European  magazines 
in  providing  stronger  food  for  their  readers,  the  American 
popular  magazine  feels  constrained  to  be  as  light  as  possible. 
There  is  also  this  to  consider  :  that  the  American  magazines 
of  the  higher  class  often  publish  stories  that,  while  leaving 
the  elemental  man  religiously  alone,  nevertheless  display 
a  certain  delicate  art  in  stories  dealing  with  the  lighter  and 
more  artificial  traits  of  human  nature. 

The  annual  reviews  of  the  industries  of  this  State  during  the 
San  Francisco  Past  year>  as  presented  in  the  daily  papers, 
Finances  and  necessarily  reflect  the  results  of  the  season 
Industry.  of  dry  years  trough  which  the   State  has 

passed.  In  nearly  every  branch  of  agriculture  the  crops  of 
1898  were  less  than  those  of  the  year  before.  No  definite 
estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the  production  of  gold,  but  it 
was  probably  only  slightly  greater  than  in  1897,  the  lack  of 
water  having  an  injurious  effect  upon  that  industry  also. 
Commerce  with  foreign  countries  showed  a  decrease  both 
in  exports  and  imports.  The  wine  crop  was  decidedly 
light.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  discouraging  features  general 
business  in  San  Francisco  was  better  than  it  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  leading  corporations  disbursed 
more  money  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  clearings  in  the  clearing- 
house reflects  but  imperfectly  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted. A  large  part  of  the  retail  business  is  carried  on 
without  the  intervention  of  banks  or  banking  facilities. 
Nevertheless,  the  clearings  probably  form  a  fairly  fixed 
percentage  of  the  total  volume  of  business  transactions, 
and  present  a  fairly  accurate  index  of  their  fluctuations. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  then,  business  in  San  Francisco 
has  Tj.w   steadily  improving  during  the  last  five  years. 

,  o   1  the  clearings  amounted  to  805  millions  of  dollars, 


in  round  numbers.  In  1892  they  increased  to  822  millions. 
Then  the  effects  of  the  general  financial  depression  began 
to  be  felt,  and,  the  clearings  decreased  during  the  next  two 
years,  reaching  656  millions  in  1894.  The  improvement 
began  after  this  date,  slowly  at  first,  but  increasing  as  time 
passed,  the  figures,  in  millions,  for  each  successive  year  be- 
ing 684,  685,  741,  and  812.  When  the  clearings  by  months 
are  taken,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  1898,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  for  each  of  the  first  seven 
months  ;  a  decrease  for  each  of  the  succeeding  months  ex- 
cepting October.  This  would  indicate  that,  unless  there  is 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  during  the 
spring,  the  fiscal  year  1898-9  will  not  compare  favorably 
with  the  year  that  preceded  it.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  government  disbursements  connected  with  concen- 
trating the  troops  here  and  fitting  out  the  expeditions  for 
Manila  contributed  to  increase  the  clearings  during  the  early 
summer  months,  so  that  a  smaller  showing  this  year  would 
have  a  more  apparent  than  real  significance. 

As  with  the  clearings  so  with  the  dividends  declared  by 
local  corporations  ;  they  reflect  tendencies  rather  than  the 
volume  of  business.  In  the  total  value  of  dividends  paid, 
the  banks  head  the  list,  though  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  dividends  paid  by  these  institutions  of  $86,750  as  com- 
pared with  1897.  The  mining  companies  are  the  next  in 
the  amount  of  their  dividends,  and  here  there  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  (,$223,064).  The 
gas  companies  increased  their  dividends  by  $67,601  and 
the  street  railroads  by  $11,808,  while  the  water  company  de- 
creased its  dividends  by  $15,000.  The  total  dividends  of 
fifty-eight  leading  corporations  were  increased  $430,000. 
Among  the  more  interesting  of  the  dividends  of  individual 
corporations  are  :  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, $765,000 ;  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  $758,000 ; 
Homestake  Mining  Company,  $625,000  ;  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.,  $480,000  ;  Market  Street  Railway  Company,  $446,800  ; 
Alaska  Packers'  Association,  $432,000  ;  Bank  of  California, 
$360,000  ;  Alaska  Treadwell  Mining   Company,  $300,000. 

Ten  years  of  effort  to  establish  a  stable  government  in 
Serious  •  Samoa  under  the  direction  of  foreign  powers 

Samoan  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governed   has 

Situation.  Dot  prove(j  a  glittering  success.    The  United 

States  first  hecame  interested  in  the  turbulent  islands  in 
1872,  when  a  naval  officer  negotiated  a  treaty  which  gave  us 
the  port  of  Pango  Pango,  in  the  island  of  Tutuila,  where  a 
coaling-station  has  since  been  established.  In  1879  Ger- 
many obtained  a  treaty  with  trade  privileges,  and  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  followed  with  similar  ones  soon 
after.  German  subjects  acquired  large  property  interests  by 
selling  fire-arms  to  the  natives,  and  by  1881  began  to  talk  of 
annexing  the  whole  group.  They  have  since  been  engaged 
in  machinations  looking  to  the  same  end  ;  always  support- 
ing rebellion  and  always  disavowing  the  acts  of  their  repre- 
sentatives when  a  crisis  arrived. 

In  1885  Malietoa  Laupepa  was  king,  with  an  unquestioned 
title,  and  all  the  treaties  had  been  made  with  him.  Tamasese 
was  given  the  ambiguous  title  of  vice-king.  The  German 
element  stirred  up  the  ambitions  of  Tamasese,  who  rebelled 
and  claimed  the  throne  early  in  1886.  In  May  a  German 
fleet  arrived,  and  openly  supported  him.  The  king  appealed 
to  the  American  consul,  who  hoisted  the  Samoan  flag  on  the 
government  house,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above  it,  in 
token  of  an  American  protectorate.  For  this  act  he  was 
recalled  and  asked  to  resign.  In  the  same  month  Malietoa's 
army  surrounded  the  forces  of  Tamasese,  and  the  foreign 
consuls,  after  repeated  conferences  with  the  latter,  induced 
him  to  disband  his  army,  and  bloodshed  was  avoided. 

The  following  year  Germany  landed  a  thousand  marines 
in  Samoa,  raised  the  German  flag  over  the  government 
house,  and  set  up  Tamasese  as  king.  By  promising 
Malietoa  personal  security,  they  got  him  on  board  a  war- 
vessel  and  transported  him,  first,  to  New  Guinea  and  event- 
ually to  Hamburg.  Tamasese  ruled  as  a  German  puppet 
against  the  united  protests  of  British  and  American  consuls, 
and  when  the  German  fleet  sailed  away,  the  country  openly 
rebelled  against  the  de  facto  king. 

Then  Mataafa  came  on  the  scene.  He  was  a  relative 
and  legitimate  successor  of  Malietoa.  The  natives  in  large 
numbers  espoused  his  cause.  He  proclaimed  himself  king, 
raised  an  army,  and  attacked  that  of  Tamasese  in  Septem- 
ber, 1888 ;  the  latter  was  defeated.  Tamasese  and 
his  force  was  still  at  large  and  protected  by  German 
marines.  Mataafa  raised  a  larger  army  and  moved  against 
him,  and  after  a  battle  of  many  days  he  came  into  collision 
with  the  Germans  and  was  worsted.  Several  hundred 
natives  were  killed  and  the  Germans  bombarded  the  ports 
and  burned  many  villages.  They  then  proclaimed  martial 
law  and  took  complete  control  in  Apia,  treating  American 
and  British  residents  so  roughly  that  complaints  to  their 
home  governments  led  to  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  the 
three  powers  in  Berlin  in  April,  1889.  While  the  belligerents 
were  awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference,  and  the  fleets  of 


the  powers  were  gathered  in  Apia  harbor,  the  terrible  hurri- 
cane occurred  which  destroyed  or  disabled  every  vessel  of 
the  Americans  and  Germans. 

The  treaty  negotiated  at  Berlin  placed  the  government  of 
the  islands  under  the  joint  protectorate  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  It  guaranteed  the  neutrality 
of  the  islands,  provided  that  citizens  of  the  three  signatory 
powers  should  have  equal  rights  of  residence,  trade,  and 
protection.  It  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Samoan 
government  and  the  right  of  the  natives  to  elect  their  own 
king  and  choose  the  form  of  government  according  to  their 
own  laws  and  customs.  Malietoa  was  brought  back  and 
freed,  and  was  elected  king  and  recognized  by  the  powers. 

Mataafa  became  the  leader  of  a  patriotic  party  opposed 
to  foreign  domination.  He  set  up  a  court  and  camp  near 
Apia,  and  a  drawn  battle  occurred  between  his  forces  and 
those  of  Malietoa,  in  July,  1893.  Warships  interfered,  and 
to  them  Mataafa  surrendered.  A  conference  of  foreign 
consuls  and  naval  commanders  decided  to  exile  Mataafa  to 
the  Marshall  Islands,  in  the  interest  of  peace.  During  the 
two  following  years  there  was  comparative  quiet,  save  that  a 
younger  Tamasese  arose  and  occupied  the  attention  of  King 
Malietoa  with  his  unsuccessful  rebellions. 

The  new  outbreak  is  fully  as  serious  in  its  aspects  as  any 
that  have  gone  before.  Malietoa  Laupepa  died  on  August 
22,  1898,  and  although  the  Germans  had  formerly  op- 
posed the  exiled  Mataafa,  he,  with  his  chiefs,  was  brought 
back  to  the  islands  in  a  German  warship  about  the  middle 
of  last  September.  The  time  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least.  The  choice  of  a  king  was  on,  and  Malietoa  Tanus, 
son  of  the  late  king,  was  elected,  and  the  choice  approved 
by  the  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  an  American. 
Mataafa's  friends  crowded  about  him  by  thousands,  pro- 
claimed him  king,  and  organized  a  new  rebellion.  It  is  the 
feeling  growing  out  of  this  contention  which  led  to  the  recent 
incident  in  which  the  German  consul  locked  his  colleagues 
out  of  the  government  house  and  was  himself  afterward 
forcibly  expelled  by  them.  There  is  danger  of  a  serious 
collision,  and  the  life  and  property  of  foreign  residents  are 
in  jeopardy.  Meanwhile  there  is  no  American  war  vessel  in 
the  harbor. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  matter  can  be  event- 
ually settled  by  diplomacy,  so  far  as  foreign  interests  are 
concerned  ;  but  there  is  ample  cause  to  apprehend  that  the 
crisis  may  result  in  the  abrogation  of  the  joint  protectorate 
under  the  Berlin  treaty,  and  possibly  in  the  division  of  the 
islands  between  the  interested  powers.  The  long-continued 
dictatorial  spirit  evinced  by  Germany  has  solidified  British 
and  American  interests  in  opposition. 

The  two  United  States  senators  from  California  show  a 
„  „  curious  difference  in  their  estimate  of  their 

Should  Sen- 
ators Require  duties.  Senator  Perkins  is  personally  op- 
Instruction?  posed  to  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines, 
but  will  support  their  annexation  under  the  instruction  of  the 
legislature  of  California  ;  Senator  White  also  is  personally 
opposed  to  annexation,  and  will  adhere  to  his  opposition  in 
spite  of  the  instructions  of  the  legislature. 

The  logic  of  Senator  Perkins's  position  is  simply  this  : 
The  interests,  perhaps  even  the  safety,  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  are  concerned  in  the  annexation  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  yet  Senator  Perkins  chooses  to  consider  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  country, 
without  regard  for  the  harm  or  benefit  that  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people  may  derive  from  his  course.  A 
member  of  a  legislative  body  who  places  himself  in  such  an 
attitude  must  be  ready  to  make  any  trades  for  votes  that  his 
ingenuity  can  devise.  That  is  to  say,  as  he  cares  nothing 
for  the  welfare  of  any  section  except  the  one  from  which  he 
was  elected,  he  must  be  ready  to  support  any  measure 
damaging  to  one  or  more  sections  of  the  country,  provided 
that  by  doing  so  he  may  secure  support  for  the  measure 
that  his  particular  section  desires.  We  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  this  sort  of  legislation  in  California  for  many 
years. 

Again,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  majority  of  a 
legislature  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people  electing 
it,  or  that  it  is  otherwise  truly  representative.  The  only 
way  in  which  Senator  Perkins  could  be  consistent  would  be 
in  calling  a  general  election  of  the  voters  of  California  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  he  should  handle  his  con- 
science and  judgment  ;  but  as  it  is  evident  that  not  alone 
the  voters  of  the  State  are  concerned  in  the  annexation  of 
the  Philippines,  he  must,  in  order  to  "be  consistent,  ask  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  express  a  wish  upon  the  subject. 
The  wording  of  his  call  for  such  an  election  should  be  some- 
thing like  this  : 

"  Finding  it  inexpedient  to  exercise  my  conscience  and 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines, 
and  not  caring  to  employ  my  high  privilege  of  being  in 
reality  what  I  was  elected  to  be,  a  member  of  the  central 
law-making  body  of  a  great  nation,  but  preferring  to  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  merely  of  a  small  corner  of 
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my  country,  I  ask  the  butchers,  bakers,  milliners,  school- 
children, and  all  other  residents  of  California,  citizen  and 
alien,  white,  black,  and  yellow,  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  my  acts  performed  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  their  superior  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  give  me  the  bene6t  of  their  study 
and  wise  conclusions." 


The 

Drbvfu 

Cass. 


The  manner  in  which  the  French  people  are  handling  the 
Dreyfus  case  presents  a  sad  commentary 
upon  their  capacity  for  self-  government. 
Competent  observers  of  European  affairs 
declare  that  a  strong  leader  alone  is  lacking  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic  and  a  return  to  the  empire  or  a 
monarchy.  It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since  the  case 
was  irrevocably  referred  to  the  court  of  cassation,  and  it 
seems  to  be  no  nearer  to  a  decision  than  it  was  then.  On 
the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the  army  and  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  court  in 
a  manner  that  fills  the  American  or  English  observer  with 
wonder. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  person  should  honestly  believe 
Dreyfus  guilty.  His  trial  was  conducted  with  a  disregard  of 
the  usual  legal  forms  that  made  it  impossible  that  justice 
should  be  done.  Neither  he  nor  his  attorney  was  permitted 
to  see  the  evidence  upon  which  the  judges  convicted  him  ; 
the  assertions  made  by  successive  ministers  of  war,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  confessed,  or  that  new  and  conclusive 
evidence  had  been  discovered,  have  been  proved  to  be  false. 
The  fact  is  that  the  French  people,  with  that  love  of  theatri- 
cal display  so  characteristic  of  them,  worship  the  army,  and 
regard  an  attack  upon  it,  even  when  justified,  as  equivalent 
to  an  attack  upon  the  country  itself.  There  were  too  many 
prominent  army  officials  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  which 
Dreyfus  was  accused  to  permit  an  honest  investigation. 

Peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  persecution  to  which  Drey- 
fus has  been  subjected  was  the  testimony  of  General  Mercier, 
who  was  minister  of  war  at  the  time  Dreyfus  was  tried. 
Mercier  was  forced  to  admit  that  all  of  the  direct  testimony 
against  Dreyfus  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  then  declared 
that  he  had  become  convinced  of  his  guilt  by  a  process  of 
elimination.  There  were  but  a  few  officials  in  the  army  who 
had  access  to  the  papers  Dreyfus  was  charged  with  having 
sold.  Mercier  did  not  think  any  of  the  others  were  guilty, 
so  Dreyfus  must  have  been  the  traitor.  Truly  a  peculiar 
basis  for  degrading  a  public  official  and  inflicting  upon  him 
a  penalty  so  severe  as  that  which  has  been  visited  upon 
Dreyfus. 

The  re-opening  of  the  case  has  been  forced  by  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  in  foreign  countries  rather  than  in  France, 
The  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  court  of  cassation  gave 
cause  for  a  belief  that  justice  would  at  length  be  done.  The 
court  of  cassation  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  in  France. 
It  corresponds  somewhat  with  the  supreme  court  in  this 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  It 
passes  upon  questions  of  law,  and  takes  no  cognizance  of  ques- 
tions of  fact,  which  are  finally  determined  by  the  trial  court. 
Its  decision  extends  only  to  quashing"  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  where  errors  of  law  have  been  committed. 

The  court  is  composed  of  forty-nine  members,  including 
a  premier  president  and  three  presidents  of  departments. 
It  sits  in  three  departments — the  chambre  des  requites,  the 
chambre  civile,  and  the  chambre  criminette.  Certain  de- 
cisions are  rendered  by  the  three  departments  sitting  to- 
gether, but  they  usually  act  separately.  Each  department  is 
composed  of  fifteen  judges  and  a  president,  the  concurrence 
of  eleven  judges  being  necessary  to  a  decision.  The 
premier  president  may  sit  in  any  department.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  commenced  in  the  court  by  the  presentation  of 
a  petition  by  the  appellant  party.  This  is  considered  by  the 
chambre  des  requites,  and  if  that  body  decides  that  the  peti- 
tion states  a  ground  for  quashing  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court,  the  respondent  is  notified,  and  the  issue  is  joined  in 
one  of  the  other  departments. 

This  court  being  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  France, 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  be  above  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  passion  or  prejudice  of  the  populace.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  court  has  been  affected  by  this 
pressure.  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  the  president  of  the 
chambre  civile  of  the  court  of  cassation,  has  sent  in  his 
resignation.  In  taking  this  action  he  has  rushed  into  print 
to  explain  his  action.  He  accuses  M.  Bard  and  M.  Loew,  two 
members  of  the  court,  with  having  conferred  privately  in  an 
anteroom  with  Colonel  Picquart,  who  is  being  prosecuted  for 
having  told  the  truth  about  Dreyfus.  The  accused  mem- 
bers of  the  court  deny  the  charge,  and  it  remains  a  question 
of  veracity  between  them  and  their  accuser. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  people  have  taken  up 
M.  Beaurepaire  as  a  popular  idol,  and  he  has  exchanged 
the  bench  for  the  field  of  politics.  His  advancement  upon 
the  bench  was  rapid,  owing  to  political  connections  and 
manipulations,  so  that  the  change  is  not  so  great  after  all. 
After   the  Franco- Prussian  War  he  edited  a   paper  for  a 


time,  and  was  later  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  After  that  he  returned  to  the 
magistracy.  Within  four  years  he  was  made  advocate- 
general  at  Paris  ;  six  years  later  he  was  promoted  to 
procureur-general.  Suspicion  was  aroused  by  the  peculiar- 
ity of  his  actions  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal 
scandals,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign.  His  appointment 
shortly  after  to  the  position  from  which  he  has  just  re- 
signed was  severely  criticised  at  the  time  as  a  job.  His 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  Dreyfus  is  not 
likely  to  add  much  weight  to  their  cause. 


One  result  of  the  conquest  of  Cuba  was  the  death  of  Colonel 
A  Sad  George  A.  Waring,  the  greatest  sanitary  en- 

T  ran  s  action  gineer  that  the  world  has  produced.  In  its 
in  Livhs.  kst    issue   the   Argonaut    printed    Colonel 

Waring1  s  report  on  the  unsanitary  condition  of  Havana.  It 
was  that  condition,  which  he  was  sent  by  President  McKinley 
to  inspect,  that  cost  him  his  life.  The  inconceivable  filth  in 
which  he  found  the  domestic  and  municipal  condition  of  the 
city  not  only  explains  the  fact  that  Havana  is  the  breeding 
place  of  the  yellow-fever  plague  that  so  frequently  scourges 
the  Gulf  States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  gives  an 
accurate  status  to  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  Cuban 
population.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  proximity  of 
this  unthinkable  pest-hole  to  the  United  States  caused  the 
destruction  of  so  many  lives  of  our  own  people,  it  would 
have  been  little  short  of  criminal  to  expose  the  life  of  such 
a  man  as  Colonel  Waring  for  any  good  that  his  genius 
might  have  done  for  the  Cubans. 

Spain  has  her  own  responsibilities  in  the  premises.  The 
intervals  of  peace  in  the  island  have  given  her  ample  op- 
portunity to  discover  and  eradicate  the  disgraceful  condi- 
tion of  Havana.  But  Spain  was  discriminating  in  a  way. 
Through  many  generations  she  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  characteristics — the  ineradicable,  inextinguishable 
characteristics — of  the  Cuban  people.  Through  generation 
after  generation  she  has  observed  the  unfailing  affinity  be- 
tween the  Cuban  and  filth.  The  line  between  the  toleration 
and  intoleration  of  filth  marks  the  boundary  between  sus- 
ceptibility and  unsusceptibility  to  the  refining  influences  of 
civilization.  The  Cubans  profess  to  be  a  civilized  people. 
They  cherish  a  very  warm  devotion  to  Christianity.  As  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Christianity  is  an  implant- 
ing of  the  love  of  cleanliness — physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual ;  is,  in  fact,  its  civilizing  influence — the  Cubans, 
with  their  boundless  filth,  their  bull-fights,  their  indolence, 
and  their  general  unworth,  have  given  no  evidence  that  they 
are  in  reality  Christians  or  capable  of  understanding 
Christianity. 

To  have  lost  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Waring  for  the  good 
of  such  a  race  is  an  immeasurable  calamity ;  the  imperiling 
of  his  life  in  such  a  cause  would  have  been  a  grotesque  and 
spectacular  crime.  But  President  McKinley  doubtless  con- 
templated the  larger,  the  rational,  good  that  would  come 
from  Colonel  Waring's  investigation  in  the  way  of  protec- 
tion to  American  lives  ;  and,  after  all,  of  course  there  was  no 
thought  of  danger  to  Colonel  Waring's  life  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  island.  And  now  for  the  next  act  in  this  dismal 
farce :  The  programme,  as  we  are  requested  to  believe,  is  to 
establish  the  Cuban  government  on  a  stable  basis,  clean  up 
Havana,  and  then  turn  over  the  island  to  the  people  who 
have  shown  their  order  of  intelligence  by  maintaining 
Havana  as  a  pest-hole.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
island  and  city  relapse  into  the  worse  than  barbaric  state 
that  has  distinguished  it  in  the  past  ? 

On  December  21st  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles  testified 
_        ,  before   the   war    investigating    commission. 

Intemperate  He  spoke  of  the  refrigerated  beef  sent  to 
Words.  Porto  Rico  as   "embalmed  beef."      He  said 

that  he  did  not  know  but  that  the  chemicals  used  in  treat- 
ing the  beef  were  responsible  for  the  great  sickness  in  the 
American  army.  Complaints  were  made  to  him  that  the 
beef  had  an  odor  like  that  of  an  embalmed  human  body. 
In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  that  reports  were  frequently 
sent  in  to  the  commissary-general,  who  seemed  to  insist  that 
the  beef  be  used.  He  had  never  complained  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  about  the  beef.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
who  fixed  the  beef  as  an  army  ration,  he  said  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  commissary-generaL  He  sug- 
gested that  it  was  sent  "  under  pretense  of  an  experiment." 

Commissary  -  General  Eagan  took  these  charges  very 
much  to  heart,  and  three  weeks  later  himself  appeared  be- 
fore the  commission.  Among  other  intemperate  things,  he 
said  : 

"  When  General  Miles  charges  that  it  [the  beef]  was  furnished  as  a 
'pretense  of  an  experiment,'  he  lies  in  his  throat,  he  lies  in  his  heart, 
he  lies  in  every  hair  of  his  head  and  every  pore  of  his  body  ;  he  lies 
willfully,  deliberately,  intentionally,  and  maliciously.  His  statement  is 
a  scandalous  libel.  In  denouncing  General  Miles  as  a  liar  when  he 
makes  this  statement  itself,  I  wish  to  make  it  as  emphatic  and  as  coarse 
as  the  statement  itself.  I  wish  to  force  the  He  back  into  his  throat.  .  .  . 
I  wish  to  brand  it  as  a  falsehood  of  whole  cloth,  without  a  particle  of 


truth  to  sustain  it,  and  unless  he  can  prove  his  statement  he  should  be 
denounced  by  every  honest  man,  barred  the  clubs,  barred  from  the 
society  of  decent  people,  and  so  ostracized  that  the  street  bootblacks 
would  not  condescend  to  speak  to  him,  for  he  fouled  his  own  nest,  he 
has  aspersed  the  honor  of  a  brother  officer  without  a  panicle  of  evi- 
dence or  fact  to  sustain  in  any  degTee  his  scandalous,  libelous,  mali- 
cious falsehood." 

The  commission  returned  General  Eagan's  testimony  to 
him  with  a  request  that  he  revise  his  language.  A  few  days 
later,  President  McKinley  ordered  him  court-martialed  for 
his  vituperative  words.  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt 
heads  the  court. 

We  quote  from  press  comments  upon  the  incident,  and  its 
provocation.     The  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"  It  was  obvious  when  the  accusations  were  made  thus  by  General 
Miles  thai  they  would  be  resented  by  General  Eagan.  They  were  a 
most  damaging  assault  on  him  by  a  brother  officer,  and  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  remain  quiet  under  them,  and  accept  without  protest  the 
public  conviction  of  his  guilt,  which  would  have  been  produced  by  his 
silence  under  them.  The  testimony  of  General  Miles,  as  everybody 
well  acquainted  with  military  matters  understood  at  the  time,  insured  a 
scandal  in  the  army  of  greater  proportions  than  any  it  had  ever  known. 
The  scandal  has  now  come.  It  has  been  aggravated  outrageously  by 
the  tone  and  terms  of  the  testimony  deliberately  written  out  by  General 
Eagan.  He  was  utterly  inexcusable  in  passing  the  bounds  of  all  pro- 
priety, but  manifestly  he  was  determined  to  make  bis  assault  on  his 
accuser  so  flagrant  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  world." 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  considers  that  even  the  pen- 
alty of  dismissal  from  the  service  would  be  inadequate  to 
the  offense  : 

"  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  American  army  has  the  act  of  a 
high  officer  awakened  such  immediate  disgust  and  reprobation  in  all 
quarters.  Let  Eagan's  trial  be  brief.  All  the  testimony  that  is  needed 
is  the  production  of  the  obscene  document  which  he  prepared  with  inso- 
lent deliberation  and  read  under  oath  with  such  gusto." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  Eagan  could  not 
have  contracted  his  bad  manners  all  of  a  sudden  : 

"  We  do  not  recall  any  incident  in  the  national  history  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  foreigners  a  low  idea  of  our  morals,  manners,  and  military 
discipline.  .  ,  .  The  man  who  read  that  '  paper '  had  undoubtedly  been 
living  in  a  bad  atmosphere.  His  companions  can  hardly  have  been 
gentlemen,  or  disciplined  soldiers,  or  the  thought  of  such  a  performance 
would  have  filled  him  with  horror  and  disgust." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Register  comments  thus  : 
"  The  commission  should  not  have  permilted  General  Eagan  to  con- 
tinue his  testimony  when  its  character  was  apparent.  Its  action  of  yes- 
terday in  returning  to  that  officer  his  statement  for  revision  was  a 
belated  one,  taken  after  the  boisterous  witness  had  accomplished  all 
that  was  most  harmful  in  the  way  of  example  and  insubordination. 
General  Eagan  assumes  an  unjustifiable  position  when  he  asserts  that 
the  commanding  general  of  the  army  lies." 

The  New  York  Tribune  calls  upon  the  President  to  take 
summary  action  : 

"  We  have  no  desire  to  prejudge  General  Eagan,  and  we  may  even 
grant  a  rude  courage  to  a  man  who  dares  thus  boldly  to  attack  another, 
knowing,  as  he  boasted  he  did,  the  consequence.  But  that  courage 
was  courage  which  breaks  down  discipline,  disorganizes  the  army,  and 
tends  to  degrade  it  in  public  estimation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says  : 

"  The  accusation  has  been  made  ;  the  retort  has  been  delivered.  The 
first  was  sensational  ;  the  second  is  shocking.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  gravity  of  General  Miless  charges  ;  it  is  equally  impossible  to  pass 
over  the  angTy  denial  and  fierce  attack  made  by  General  Eagan.  It  is 
not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  boih  can  be  right.  The  whole 
question  is,  indeed,  summed  up  by  General  Eagan  when  he  says  : 
'  Either  General  Miles  or  I  should  be  put  out  of  the  service." " 

The  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  says  : 

"  General  Miles  .  .  .  declined  to  swear  to  his  statement  and  there- 
fore it  may  not  be  privileged  as  sworn  testimony.  The  case  of  General 
Eigan  is  radically  different.  Instead  of  answering  questions  put  to  him, 
he  read  a  type-written  statement  and  swore  to  it.  He  evidently  under- 
stood  his  case  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  President's  order,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  him  unless  he  repeats  his  remarks  outside 
the  board  room,  which  he  has  been  careful  not  to  do." 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  laments 
the  publicity  of  the  charges  about  the  beef : 

"It  was  a  most  unfortunate  day  for  the  cattle-raisers  and  beef- 
packers  of  the  United  States  when  Miles  charged  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  providing  bad  meat  for  bis  troops.  The  whole  controversy 
that  has  developed  since  that  utterance  is  to  be  deplored,  because  it 
can  result  in  no  good,  correct  no  evils,  and  will  redound  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  United  States.  The  falling  off  in  value  of  our  export 
trade  in  beef  as  a  result  of  this  trouble  will,  in  my  opinion,  amount  to 
more  than  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The  members 
of  several  foreign  legations  have  been  down  to  see  me  about  the 
matter." 


A  number  of  interior  journals  are  commenting  on  the  fact 
Thb  that  the  Argonaut  is  "suspiciously  silent" 

on  the  senatorial  situation.  The  Argonaut 
expressed  itself  in  no  uncertain  terms  some 
weeks  ago  concerning  the  candidacy  of  Daniel  M.  Burns 
and  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  the  only  two  candidates  who  at  present 
have  votes  enough  to  give  them  a  showing.  We  vigorously 
condemned  the  candidacy  of  both  Colonel  Burns  and  Mr. 
Grant.  Since  then  nothing  has  occurred  to  render  a  return 
to  the  subject  necessary,  and  we  still  believe  that  the  election 
of  either  of  these  candidates  to  the  high  position  of  United 
States  Senator  would  be  a  misfortune  for  California.  We 
still  believe  that  the  election  of  Charles  N.  Felton  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  California,  and  we  regiet  that  Mr.  Felton 
will  not  make  a  fight  for  the  position. 

As  to  the  situation  at  Sacramento,  it  is  unchanged  sin  - 
our  last  issue.  Burns  and  Grant  still  retain  their  following 
and  lead  the  poll.  No  one  else  has  votes  enough  to  amount 
to  anything.  The  investigating  committee  is  a  very  mild 
one,  and  its  investigation  will  doubtless  result  in  a  coat  of 
whitewash  all  around. 


Senatorial 
Situation. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


January  30,  1899. 


THE    OLD    UNIFORM. 


A  Story  of  the  Zouaves. 

One  of  my  desk-mates  in  the  office  at  the  ministry  of 
war  was  an  ex-non-commissioned  officer,  Henri  Vidal.  He 
had  lost  his  left  arm  in  the  Italian  campaign,  but  with  his 
remaining  hand  he  executed  marvels  of  calligraphy — down  to 
drawing  with  one  pen-stroke  a  bird  in  the  flourish  of  his 
signature. 

A  good  fellow,  Vidal ;  the  type  of  the  upright  old 
soldier,  hardly  forty,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gray  in  his 
blonde  imperial — he  had  been  in  the  Zouaves.  We  all 
called  him  Pere  Vidal,  more  respectfully  than  familiarly,  for 
we  all  knew  his  life  of  honor  and  devotion.  He  lived  in  a 
cheap  little  lodging  at  Grenelle,  where — on  the  money  of  his 
cross,  his  pension,  and  his  salary — he  managed  to  support 
his  widowed  sister  and  her  three  children.  Three  thousand 
francs  for  five  people  !  No  matter,  his  redingote,  the 
empty  left  sleeve  caught  to  the  third  button,  was  always 
brushed  as  if  for  parade  ;  and  so  seriously  did  he  take  his 
red  ribbon,  invariably  fresh,  that  he  took  it  out  of  his  button- 
hole whenever  he  carried  a  pair  of  boots  or  trousers  or  went 
on  any  commonplace  errand. 

As  at  that  time  I,  too,  was  living  in  the  southern  suburb 
of  Paris,  I  often  walked  home  with  Pere  Vidal,  and  I  used 
to  make  him  tell  of  his  campaigns  as  we  passed  near  the 
military  school,  meeting  at  every  step — it  was  at  the  close  of 
the  Empire — the  splendid  uniforms  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
green  chasseurs,  white  lancers,  and  the  dark  and  magnificent 
artillery  officers,  black  and  gold,  a  costume  worth  while 
getting  killed  in.  Sometimes,  on  hot  evenings,  I  treated  my 
companion  to  absinthe  ;  out  of  economy  he  never  drank. 
On  these  occasions  the  ex-soldier,  who  had  become  a  sober 
Paterfamilias ',  and  had  lost  the  habit  of  the  parrot,  would 
rise  from  the  table  with  a  touch  of  heroic  drunkenness  in  his 
brain,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  I  was  almost  certain  to  hear 
some  tale  of  war. 

One  evening — I  believe  that  Pere  Vidal  had  had  two 
glasses  of  absinthe — as  we  walked  along  the  hideous  Boule- 
vard de  Grenelle,  he  stopped  suddenly  before  a  military  ^Id- 
clothes'  shop — there  are  many  like  it  in  that  quarter — a  dirty, 
sinister  den,  showing  in  its  window  rusted  pistols,  bowls  full 
of  buttons,  and  tarnished  epaulets  ;  in  front  were  hung,  amid 
sordid  rags,  a  few  old  officers'  uniforms,  rain-rotted  and  sun- 
burned ;  with  the  slope-in  at  the  waist  and  the  padded 
shoulders,  they  had  an  almost  human  aspect. 

Vidal,  seizing  my  arm  with  his  right  hand  and  turning  his 
slightly  tipsy  gaze  on  me,  raised  his  stump  to  point  out  one 
of  the  uniforms,  an  African  officer's  tunic,  with  the  kilted 
skirt  and  the  three  gold  braids  making  a  figure  eight  on  the 
sleeve. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said  ;  "  that's  the  uniform  of  my  old  corps, 
a  captain's  tunic." 

Drawing  nearer,  he  made  out  the  number  engraved  on  the 
buttons,  and  went  on  with  enthusiasm  : 
"  My  regiment !     The  First  Zouaves  !  " 
Suddenly  his  hand   shook,  his  face  darkened ;  dropping 
his  eyes,  he  murmured,  in  a  horror-stricken,  voice  : 
"  Mon  Dieut  what  if  it  were  his  !  " 

Then  brusquely  turning  the  coat  about,  he  showed  me  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  a  little  round  hole,  bordered  by  a 
black  rim — blood,  of  course — it  made  one  shudder,  like  the 
sight  of  a  wound. 

"  A  nasty  scar,"  I  said  to  Pere  Vidal,  who  had  dropped 
the  garment  and  was  hastening  away.  And  foreseeing  a 
tale,  I  added  to  spur  him  on  :  "  It's  not  usually  in  the  back 
that  bullets  strike  captains  of  the  Zouaves." 

He  apparently  did  not  hear  me  ;  he  mumbled  to  himself  : 
"  How  could  it  get  there?  It's  a  long  way  from  the  battle- 
field of  Melegnano  to  the  Boulevard  of  Grenelle  !  Oh,  yes, 
I  know — the  carrion  crows,  that  follow  the  army  ;  the  strip- 
pers of  the  dead  !  But  why  just  there,  two  steps  from  the 
military  school  where  the  other  fellow's  regiment  is  stationed  ? 
He  must  have  passed  ;  he  must  have  recognized  it.  What 
a  ghost ! " 

"See  here,  Pere  Vidal,"  said  I,  violently  interested,  "stop 
your  muttering,  and  tell  me  what  the  riddled  tunic  recalls  to 
you." 

Except  for  the  two  absinthes,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
spoken,  for  he  looked  at  me  timidly,  almost  suspiciously. 
Suddenly,  with  a  great  effort,  he  began  : 

"  Well  then,  here  goes  for  the  story  ;  I  can  trust  you  ; 
you  will  tell  me  frankly,  on  your  honor,  if  you  think  my  con- 
duct excusable.  Where  shall  I  begin?  Ah,  I  can't  give 
you  the  other  man's  surname,  for  he  is  still  living,  but  I  will 
call  him  by  the  name  he  went  under  in  the  regiment — Dry- 
jean — and  he  deserved  it,  with  his  twelve  drinks  at  the 
stroke  of  noon. 

"  He  was  sergeant  in  the  Fourth  of  the  Second,  my  regi- 
ment, a  good  fighter,  but  fond  of  quarrel  and  drink — all  the 
bad  habits  of  the  African  soldier  ;  brave  as  a  bayonet,  with 
cold,  steel-blue  eyes  and  a  rough  red  beard  on  his  tanned 
cheeks.  When  I  entered  the  regiment,  Dry-Jean  had  just 
reenlisted.  He  drew  his  pay  and  went  on  a  three  days' 
spree.  He  and  two  companions  of  the  same  kidney  rolled 
through  the  low  quarters  of  Algiers  in  a  cab,  flying  a  tri- 
color bearing  the  words  ( It  won't  last  forever.'  It  did 
wind  up  with  a  knock-down  fight  at  a  Moorish  woman's 
dive.  She  got  a  kick  that  did  her  up,  Dry-Jean  a  cut  on 
the  head  from  a  tringlo  that  nearly  finished  him,  a  fortnight 
in  the  guard-room,  and  the  loss  of  his  stripes — the  second 
time  he  had  lost  them. 

"  Of  well-to-do  parents  and  with  some  education,  he  would 
have  risen  to  be  an  officer  long  before  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  conduct.  Eighteen  months  later  he  got  his  stripes  back 
again,  thanks  to  the  indulgence  of  the  old  African  captain 
who  had  seen  him  under  fire  in  Kabylie.  Hereupon  our 
old  captain  is  promoted  chief  of  battalion,  and  they  send  us 
out  a  captain  of  twenty-eight,  a  Corsican  named  Gentili, 
far  out  of  school,  a  cold,  ambitious,  clever  fellow,  very  ex- 
ac  'ing,  hard  on  his  men,  giving  you  eight  days  for  a  speck 


of  rust  on  your  gun  or  a  button  off  your  gaiters  ;  moreover, 
never  having  served  in  Algeria,  not  tolerating  fantasia  or 
the  slightest  want  of  discipline.  The  two  took  a  hatred  to 
each  other  from  the  first ;  result,  the  guard-room  for  Dry- 
Jean  after  every  drinking  bout.  When  the  captain,  a 
blackavised  little  fellow,  as  stiff  as  a  bristle,  with  the 
mustaches  of  an  angry  cat,  flung  his  punishment  at  Dry- 
Jean's  head,  adding  curtly,  '  I  know  you,  my  man,  and  I'll 
bring  you  to  order  ! '  Dry-Jean  answered  never  a  word 
and  walked  away  quietly  to  do  pack-drill.  But  all  the 
same,  the  captain  might  have  come  off  his  high  horse  a  bit 
had  he  seen  the  rage  that  reddened  the  sergeant's  face  as 
soon  as  he  turned  his  head  and  the  hatred  that  flashed 
through  his  terrible  blue  eyes. 

"Hereupon  the  emperor  declares  war  against  the 
Austrian?,  and  we  are  shipped  off  to  Italy.  But  let  me 
come  at  once  to  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  Melegnano — 
where  I  left  my  arm,  you  know.  Our  battalion  was  camped 
in  a  little  village,  and  before  breaking  the  ranks  the  captain 
had  made  us  a  speech — rightly  enough — to  remind  us  that 
we  were  in  a  friendly  country  and  that  the  slightest  injury 
done  to  the  inhabitants  would  be  punished  in  an  exemplary 
way.  During  the  speech,  Dry-Jean — a  little  shaky  on  his 
pins  that  morning,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons — shrugged 
his  shoulders  slightly.     Luckily  the  captain  didn't  see  it. 

"At  midnight  a  noise  woke  me.  I  sprang  from  my  heap 
of  straw  into  the  farm-yard,  and  in  the  moonlight  I  saw  a 
group  of  comrades  and  peasants  wresting  from  the  arms  of 
Dry-Jean,  raging  like  a  lion,  a  handsome  wench,  disheveled 
and  half-dressed,  who  was  calling  loudly  on  the  Madonna 
and  all  the  saints.  I  was  hastening  to  help,  when  Captain 
Gentili  arrived.  With  one  look — the  little  Corsican  had  a 
paralyzing  way — he  cowed  the  terrified  sergeant  ;  then  re- 
assuring the  Lombard  girl  by  a  few  words  in  Italian,  he 
held  up  a  trembling  finger  before  the  scoundrel  and  said  : 

"  '  Dogs  like  you  deserve  to  have  their  brains  blown  out ; 
as  soon  as  I  can  see  the  colonel,  you  lose  your  stripes  again, 
this  time  for  good.  There's  to  be  fighting  to-morrow  ;  try 
to  get  killed.' 

"  Sure  enough,  at  dawn  the  cannonade  awoke  us.  The 
column  formed,  and  Dry-Jean — never  had  his  cursed  blue 
eyes  glittered  more  ominously — placed  himself  beside  me. 
The  battalion  moved  forward  ;  we  were  to  dislodge  the  white 
coats,  who,  with  their  cannon,  occupied  Melegnano.  For- 
ward, march !  At  the  second  kilometer  the  Austrians' 
grape-shot  cut  down  fifteen  of  our  company's  men.  Then 
our  officers,  waiting  for  the  order  to  charge,  made  us  lie 
down  in  the  grain-field,  sharp-shooterwise  ;  they  remained 
standing  naturally,  and  our  captain  wasn't  the  least  sraight 
of  the  lot.  Kneeling  in  the  rye,  we  kept  on  firing  at  the 
battery,  which  lay  within  range.  Suddenly  some  one  jogged 
my  elbow.  I  turned  and  saw  Dry-Jean,  who  was  looking 
at  me,  the  corner  of  his  lips  raised  leeringly,  lifting  his  gun. 
"'Do  you  see  the  captain?'  he  said,  nodding  in  that 
direction. 

"  '  Yes,  what  of  it? '  said  I,  glancing  at  the  officer,  twenty 
paces  off. 

"  '  He  was  foolish  to  speak  to  me  as  he  did  last  night.' 
"With  a  swift,  precise  gesture,  he  shouldered  his  arm  and 
fired.     I  saw  the  captain — his  body  bent  backward,  his  head 
thrown  up,  his  hands  beating  the  air  for  an  instant — drop 
his  sword  and  fall  heavily  on  his  back. 

"  '  Murderer  ! '  I  cried,  seizing  the  sergeant's  arm.  But  he 
struck  me  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  rolling  me  over,  and 
exclaiming  : 

"  '  Fool  !  prove  that  I  did  it  ! ' 

"  I  rose  in  a  rage,  just  as  all  the  sharp-shooters  rose  like- 
wise. Our  colonel,  bareheaded,  on  his  smoking  horse, 
pointed  his  sabre  at  the  Austrian  battery,  and  shouted  : 
"  '  Forward,  Zouaves  !  Out  with  your  bayonets  ! ' 
"Could  I  do  otherwise  than  charge  with  the  others? 
What  a  famous  charge  it  was,  too  !  Have,  you  ever  seen  a 
high  sea  dash  on  a  rock  ?  Each  company  rushed  up  like  a 
breaker  on  a  reef.  Thrice  the  battery  was  covered  with 
blue  coats  and  red  trousers,  and  thrice  we  saw  the  earthwork 
re-appear  with  its  cannon  jaws,  impassible. 

"But  our  company,  the  Fourth,  was  to  snatch  the  prize. 
In  twenty  leaps  I  reached  the  redoubt  ;  helping  myself  with 
my  rifle-butt  I  crossed  the  talus.  I  had  only  time  to  see  a 
blonde  mustache,  a  blue  cap,  and  a  carbine  barrel  almost 
touching  me.  Then  I  thought  my  arm  flew  off.  I  dropped 
my  gun,  fell  dizzily  on  my  side  near  a  gun-carriage  wheel, 
and  lost  consciousness. 

"  When  I  opened  my  eyes  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
distant  musketry.  The  Zouaves,  forming  a  disordered 
half-circle,  were  shouting  'Vive  l'Empereur  !'  and  brandish- 
ing their  rifles. 

11  An  old  general  followed  by  his  staff  galloped  up.  He 
pulled  ap  his  horse,  waved  his  gilded  helmet  gayly,  and 
cried  : 

" '  Bravo,  Zouaves  !  You  are  the  first  soldiers  in  the 
world  ! ' 

"  I  found  myself  sitting  near  the  wheel,  supporting  my 
poor  broken  paw,  when  suddenly  I  remembered  Dry-Jean's 
awful  crime.  At  that  very  instant  he  stepped  out  of  the 
ranks  toward  the  general.  He  had  lost  his  fez,  and  from  a 
big  gash  in  his  close-shaven  head  ran  a  trickle  of  blood. 
Leaning  on  his  gun  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  held 
out  an  Austrian  flag,  tattered  and  dyed  red — a  flag  he  had 
taken.     The  general  gazed  at  him  admiringly. 

" ' Hey  there,  Bricourt  ! '  turning  to  one  of  his  staff ; 
'  look  at  that,  if  you  please.     What  men  ! ' 

"  Whereupon  Dry-Jean,  in  his  ca?taille  voice,  spoke  up  : 
"*  Quite   so,    my   general.     But   you    know — the    First 
Zouaves — there  are  only  enough  left  for  once  more  ! ' 

"  '  I  would  like  to  hug  you  for  that  ! '  cried  the  general ; 
'  you'll  get  the  cross,  you  know '  ;  and  still  repeating,  '  what 
men  ! '  he  said  to  his  aid-de-camp  something  I  didn't  un- 
derstand— I'm  no  scholar,  you  know.  "  But  I  remember  it 
perfectly  :    'Worthy  of  Plutarch,  wasn't  it,  Bricourt?' 

"  At  that  very  moment  the  pain  was  too  much  for  me  and 
I  fainted.  You  know  the  rest.  I've  often  told  you  how 
they  sawed  off  my  arm  and  how   I   dragged  along  in  de- 


lirium for  two  months  in  the  hospital.  In  my  sleepless 
hours  I  used  to  ask  myself  if  it  was  my  duty  to  accuse  Dry- 
Jean  publicly.  But  could  I  prove  it  ?  And  then  I  said  : 
*  He's  a  scoundrel,  but  he's  brave  ;  he  killed  Captain  Gen- 
tili, but  he  took  a  flag  from  the  enemy.'  Finally,  in  my 
convalescence,  I  learned  that  as  a  reward  for  his  courage 
Dry-Jean  had  stepped  up  into  the  Zouaves  of  the  Guard 
and  had  been  decorated.  Ah  !  at  first  it  gave  me  a  disgust 
at  my  own  cross  which  the  colonel  had  pinned  on  me  in  the 
hospital.  Yet  Dry-Jean  deserved  his,  too  ;  only  his  Legion 
of  Honor  ought  to  have  served  as  the  bull's-eye  for  the 
squad  detailed  to  put  him  out  of  existence. 

"  It's  all  far  away  now.  I  never  saw  him  again  ;  he  re- 
mained in  the  service  and  I  became  a  good  civilian.  But 
just  now,  when  I  saw  that  uniform  with  its  bullet-hole — God 
knows  how  it  got  there — hanging  a  stone's-throw  from  the 
barracks  where  the  murderer  is,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
captain,  the  crime  still  unpunished,  was  clamoring  for 
justice." 

I  did  my  utmost  to  quiet  Pere  Vidal,  assuring  him  he  had 
acted  for  the  best.  Five  days  later,  on  reaching  the  office, 
Vidal,  handing  me  a  paper  folded  at  a  certain  paragraph, 
murmured  gravely  :  "  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "     I  read  : 

"Another  victim  of  intemperance. — Yesterday  afternoon,  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Grenelle,  a  certain  Jean  Mallet,  known  as  Dry- jean,  ser- 
geant in  the  Zouaves  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  with  two  companions 
had  been  drinking  freely,  was  seized  with  delirium  tremens  while  looking 
at  some  old  uniforms  hanging  in  a  second-band  shop.  He  drew  his 
bayonet  and  dashed  down  the  street  to  the  terror  of  all  passers-by. 
The  two  privates  with  him  had  the  utmost  difficulty  In  securing  the 
madman,  who  shouted  ceaselessly :  '  I  am  not  a  murderer,  I  took  an 
Austrian  flag  at  Melegnano ! '  It  seems  that  the  latter  statement  is 
true.  Mallet  was  decorated  for  this  feat ;  his  addiction  to  drink  has 
alone  prevented  him  from  rising  in  the  ranks.  Mallet  was  conducted  to 
the  military  hospital  of  Gros-Caillon,  whence  he  will  soon  be  transferred 
to  Charenton,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  recover  his  reason." 

As  I  returned  the  paper  to  Vidal,  he  looked  at  me  mean- 
ingly, and  concluded  : 

"  Captain  Gentili  was  a  Corsican — he  has  avenged  him- 
self ! " — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  fro?n  the  French  of 
Francois  Copftie. 

m  m  ^ 

"You  Taught  Me  Memory." 
You  taught  me  memory,  and  you  have  forgot ; 

You  brought  me  life,  and  then  you  bade  me  die  ; 
You  sought  my  truth  with  looks  that  could  but  lie  ; 
You  taught  me  love,  and  yet  you  knew  it  not  1 

You  taught  me  memory,  yet  you  have  forgot, 

And  I — I  must  remember  till  I  die. 

This  truth,  ah  1  this,  leaves  no  consoling  He — 
You  taught  me  love,  and  you,  you  know  it  not. 

— Curtis  Hidden  Page  in  the  Century, 


In  England  four  and  a  half  times  as  many  people  die  now 
from  cancer  as  half  a  century  ago,  and  no  other  disease  can 
show  anything  like  such  an  immense  increase,  says  W. 
Roger  Williams  in  the  La?icet.  "  Probably  no  single  factor 
is  more  potent  in  determining  the  outbreak  of  cancer  in  the 
predisposed  than  high  feeding.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  greed  for  food  manifested  by  modern  communities  is 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  present  requirements. 
Many  indications  point  to  the  gluttonous  consumption 
of  meat,  which  is  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  this 
age,  as  likely  to  be  especially  harmful  in  this  re- 
spect. Statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of  meat  has 
for  many  years  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  till  it 
now  has  reached  the  amazing  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  pounds  per  head  per  year,  which  is  more  than  double 
what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  conditions  of  life 
were  more  compatible  with  high  feeding.  When  excessive 
quantities  of  such  highly  stimulating  forms  of  nutriment  are 
ingested  by  persons  whose  cellular  metabolism  is  defective, 
it  seems  probable  that  there  may  thus  be  excited  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  where  vital  processes  are  still  active 
such  excessive  and  disorderly  cellular  proliferation  as  may 
eventuate  in  cancer.  No  doubt  other  factors  cooperate,  and 
among  these  I  should  be  especially  inclined  to  name  de- 
ficient exercise  and  probably  also  deficiency  in  fresh  vege- 
table food." 

-^  ♦  ^ 

The  new  torpedo-defense  net,  or  crinoline,  for  the  British 
navy  is  supposed  to  be  impenetrable  to  any  torpedo,  even 
when  armed  with  a  cutter.  It  is  considerably  heavier  than 
the  old  net,  but  can  be  handled  just  as  easily.  Each  net  is 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  twenty-eight  feet  deep,  weighs  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  consists  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand wire  meshes.  Each  mesh  is  secured  by  six  small 
rings  ;  these,  combined  with  the  small  size  of  mesh,  render 
it  practically  impossible  for  the  cutter  of  a  torpedo  to  make 
any  impression  on  it, 

■*  •  ^ 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  of  the  fifteenth  inst.,  in  an 
editorial  on  Mr.  McKinley's  proposed  Philippine  commis- 
sion, says : 

"The  Times-Herald  is  in  a  position  to  state  that  Admiral  Dewey  is 
opposed  to  the  United  States  annexing  the  Philippines.  At  the  head  of 
the  commission  Admiral  Dewey  will  have  an  opportunity  to  formulate 
the  alternative  policy  of  the  United  States." 

Admiral  Dewey  has  been  quoted  by  all  previous  authori- 
ties as  favoring  expansion. 


The  Oceanic,  the  White  StarXine  steamer  which  was  re- 
cently launched  at  Belfast,  is  24  feet  longer  than  the  once 
famous  Great  Eastern,  and  has  a  coal  capacity  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  at  a  speed  of  12 
knots  an  hour  without  recoaling.  The  new  ship  is  704  feet 
long,  has  72  feet  beam  and  a  draught  of  26  feet,  is  17,000 
tons  register,  and  is  expected  to  develop  45,000  horse-power. 

™ 

In  France  the  central  government  has  in  recent   years 
taxed  bicycles  to  the  extent  of  ten  francs  annually  for  each    ! 
wheel,  receiving  from  this  source  a  revenue  of  four  millions-. * 
Recently  the  tax  has  been  reduced  to  six  francs.     The  num- 
bet  of  wheels  in  France  is  now  computed  at  more  than  half  . 
a  million. 


January  30,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    ARMY    CHAPLAIN'S    MEMORIES. 


The  Experiences- of  H.  Clay   Trumbull   in  the   Civil   War— Loyalty 

of  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors— Horrors  of  Libby  Prison — 

Simplicity  of  General  Grant. 

In  his  preface  to  "  War  Memories  of  an  Army  Chaplain," 
H.  Clay  Trumbull,  who  had  a  large  experience  as  a  regi- 
mental chaplain  in  the  United  States  service,  both  during 
and  after  the  Civil  War,  says  :  "  Many  books  about  the 
Civil  War  have  been  written  to  show  the  movements  of  the 
armies  and  the  characteristics  of  personal  commanders. 
Little,  however,  has  been  written  to  show  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  soldier  in  active  army  life.  .  .  .  Missiles  of 
destruction,  means  of  defense,  and  modes  of  warfare  change 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  emotions  of  the  heart  and 
influences  that  affect  these  in  times  of  peril  and  of  privation, 
of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  of  hope  and  of  fear,  are  ever  the 
same,  while  the  human  heart  is  human  and  the  sources  of 
strength  and  of  weakness  are  as  they  are.  In  the  belief 
that  there  are  lessons  out  of  the  soldier  experiences  and 
emotions  of  a  former  generation  for  those  who  are  called  to 
soldier  service  in  the  present  day,  these  pages  are  submitted 
by  one  whose  memories  of  army  chaplain  service  will  be 
fresh  and  vivid  while  life  remains." 

Mr.  Trumbull  was  a  commissioned  officer,  but  without  com- 
mand. He  could  fraternize  with  the  officers  and  associate 
with  the  private  soldiers  without  derogation  of  his  position 
or  loss  of  his  influence.  He  speaks  glowingly  of  the  place 
and  work  of  a  chaplain  : 

A  chaplain  had  a  duty  to  inspire  men  for  their  service  for  their 
country.  If  he  was  himself  a  coward,  or  seemed  unready  to  face 
a  soldier's  perils,  no  words  from  him  could  have  weight  with  his 
men.  His  influence  for  good  was  destroyed  among  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  chaplain  shared  their  dangers  bravely,  his 
men  gave  him  more  than  full  credit  for  his  courage  and  fidelity,  and 
were  the  readier  to  do  their  duty  under  his  direct  appeals. 

Two  soldiers  were  overheard  speaking  of  the  chaplain  of  another  regi- 
ment than  their  own,  in  contrast  with  theirs. 

"He's  always  on  picket  with  his  regiment,"  they  said,  "and  he's 
always  ready  to  go  with  it  into  a  fight.  You  don't  catch  our  '  Holy 
John'  up  there." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  our  chaplain's  a  coward,  do  you  ?"  asked  the 
other  in  a  scornful  tone. 

"Oh,  no  1  I  don't  say  he's  a  coward,  but  whenever  there's  any  firing 
ahead,  he  has  to  go  for  the  mail." 

"  Well,  but  he's  got  to  go  for  the  mail,  you  know." 

"  Yes  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  sudden  he  can't  stop  to  get  his  saddle  on." 

And  the  soldiers  laughed  together  over  this  picture  of  their  frightened 
chaplain.  That  chaplain  could  not  preach  a  soldier's  duty  of  courage 
to  men  who  saw  that  he  gave  way  to  unsoldierly  cowardice.  But  there 
were  many  brave  and  tender-hearted  regimental  chaplains  in  the  army 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  other  army  as  well  ;  and  they  were  loved  and 
honored,  and  were  useful  accordingly. 

"  In  buttoning  up  his  soldier  coat,  '.he  soldier  covers  his 
heart  from  sight,  and  you  can  not  tell  from  outside  appear- 
ances whether  he  has  a  heart  or  not."  Mr.  Trumbull  thus 
describes  his  first  glimpse  ol  the  soldier's  heart  : 

Soon  after  1  joined  my  regiment  at  New  Berne,  N.  C,  I  was  asked 
to  conduct  a  funeral  service  over  two  men  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment 
in  a  kxal  army  hospital.  Going  to  the  dwelling,  which  was  a  dwelling. 
l72n  possession  of  by  the  military  authorities,  I  was  at  first 
shocked  by  the  absence  of  all  ordinary  signs  of  respect  for  the  dead, 
and  I  should  have  then  said  that  the  soldiers  were  utterly  without  feel- 
ing in  the  presence  of  their  dead  comrades. 

The  front  door  of  the  house  opened  directly  on  a  main  street  of  the 
city.  In  the  hall,  just  inside  the  door,  lay  the  two  bodies,  uncoffined, 
wrapped  in  army  blankets.  Soldiers  stood  or  sat  about,  on  the  from 
stairs  and  on  the  door-step,  or  passed  in  and  out  over  the  bodies,  chat- 
ling  unconcernedly,  while,  the  enlisted  men  who  had  been  detailed  as 
hospital  nurses  were  making  preparations  for  removing  the  bodies  to  an 
army  burial-place  just  outside  the  city.  But.  as  the  chatting  went  on, 
one  of  the  "unfeeling"  soldiers  turned  to  a  comrade,  who  had  been 
detailed  as  a  hospital  nurse,  and,  pointing  to  one  of  the  bodies,  said,  in 
low,  gentle  tones  :  "Jem,  have  you  cut  a  lock  of  Bill's  hair  ?  I  reckon 
his  mother  would  like  it ;  my  mother  would."  That  utterance  gave  me 
my  first  glimpse  of  the  soldier  heart,  buttoned  over  by  the  soldier  coat. 
I  never  again  had  a  doubt  of  that  heart. 

While  a  prisoner  in  Columbia  jail  during  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  Mr.  Trumbull  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  sailor  heart : 

An  attempt  was  to  be  made  by  the  Confederate  forces  to  blow  up  the 
New  Ironsides  in  the  Union  fleet.  They  were  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  some  of  the  sailor  prisoners  concerning  the  modes  of 
approach  to  that  vessel,  in  order  that  they  might  reach  it  most  effect- 
ively. They  supposed  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  bribe  one  of  the 
Yankee  sailors  to  give  this  information,  and  they  gave  orders  to  one  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  on  guard  over  these  prisoners  to  do  this, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

Then  a  commissioned  officer  tried  it,  with  the  same  result.  Afterward 
the  captain  of  the  guard  himself  made  the  attempt,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful. At  length  a  staff  officer  of  General  Beauregard  came  ud  from 
Charleston  to  show  how  this  could  be  done.  He  took  those  sailors,  one 
by  one,  and  told  each  man  that  if  he  would  answer  a  few  questions 
about  the  New  Ironsides  he  would  be  liberally  paid  for  it,  and  would  be 
sent  through  the  lines  to  go  free  to  his  Northern  home.  That  was  a 
tempting  offer  to  half-starved  men  in  a  cramped  and  heated  prison — 
food,  money,  liberty,  for  answers  to  a  few  questions.  But  among  all 
those  Union  sailors  not  one  American  jack-tar  could  be  seduced  from 
duty.  They  all  had  brave  and  loyal  hearts,  as  was  made  clear  to  those 
who  had  this  glimpse  of  those  hearts. 

Yet  later,  in  that  same  Columbia  jail,  we  were  all  brought  to  another 
test.  There  was  a  threat  of  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  both 
governments.  General  Burnside  had  executed  two  Confederate  pris- 
oners as  spies  in  East  Tennessee,  The  authorities  at  Richmond  had 
selected  two  Federal  officers,  from  Libby  Prison,  for  execution  in  retali- 
ation. Our  government  at  Washington  had  picked  two  Confederates  to 
execute  in  case  the  hostages  were  harmed.  There  was  talk  of  follow- 
ing this  up  until  the  prisons  were  emptied. 

Looking  at  this  threat  from  the  prisoner's  side  at  that  time  was  very 
different  from  talking  it  over  now  as  war  history.  It  was,  to  say  the 
least,  not  a  cheering  prospect.  Some  of  us  were  inclined  to  grumble. 
One  afternoon,  as  a  group  of  us  sat  together  in  the  Columbia  jail,  it  was 
said  by  one  that  we  had  enlisted  to  fight,  and  not  to  be  strung  up  like 
dogs,  and  it  was  not  fair  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  leave  us  in 
this  plight. 

Just  then  a  lieutenant  from  a  Maine  regiment,  hearing  our  talk, 
stalked  into  the  room  from  a  room  beyond,  and,  standing  up  before  us, 
said  pluckily : 

"  Well,  iellows,  do  you  want  to  know  how  I  feel  about  this  thing? 
Hi  tell  you.  I  enlisted  to  serve  my  government,  and  I'm  going  to  stick 
to  my  agreement.  If  my  government  thinks  I  can  serve  her  best  by 
being  hanged,  I'm  ready  to  be  hanged.    That's  all  there  is  about  that." 

"Bully  for  you,  Lieutenant  Ware!"  was  the  answer  of  one  of  the 
men,  and  all  agreed  with  him.     His  was  the  true  soldier  heart. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  "  Influence  of  the  Home  Mail,"  he 
relates  many  touching  incidents  which  he  witnessed  in 
camp,  in  battle,  in  hospital,  and  in  prison.  The  rejoicing  of 
the  soldiers  when  the  regimental  postmaster  hove  in  sight 
with  his  full  mail-bag  is  thus  described  : 


A  shout  of  joy  went  up  from  every  throat,  like  the  cry  of  students 
at  a  university  race  when  their  boat  is  nearing  the  goal.  Already 
hurrying  rapidly  with  his  precious  .load,  the  postmaster  made  a  final 
spurt,  under  the  impulse  of  those  cheers,  and  reached  his  tent  to  hasten 
the  sorting  of  the  regimental  mail  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  at 
the  post-office  of  the  department. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  regiment  was  gathered  in  sight  of  that 
postmaster's  tent,  as  though  longing  eyes  could  quicken  the  work  of 
busy  fingers.  There  was  but  one  thing  thought  of  now.  All  hearts 
outreached  one  centre.  Willing  hands  were  ready  to  take  the  field  and 
staff  mail,  when  that  was  given  out :  but  there  was  no  need  to  carry  it 
to  regimental  head- quarters,  for,  from  colonel  to  quartermaster,  all 
were  close  by,  waiting  to  receive  what  there  was  for  them.  The  line- 
officers  took  their  mail  before  it  could  reach  their  company  street  ; 
and  the  men  of  each  company  followed  their  orderly- sergeant  as  he 
took  their  portion  for  distribution.  Soon  the  entire  mail  was  given  out. 
and  then  there  was  quiet  in  all  the  camp.  A  hush  came  over  the  regi- 
ment in  place  of  the  stir  and  noise.  Only  eyes  and  hearts  were  occu- 
pied. Home  influences  were  for  the  time  supreme — with  those  who 
had  fresh  letters  from  their  family  loved  ones,  and  with  those  who 
vainly  longed  for  such  letters. 

The  prisoners  at  Columbia  jail  managed  to  get  informa- 
tion from  without  despite  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities.     The  writer  says  : 

We  could  almost  always  depend  on  the  slaves  to  aid  us  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability.  They  tried  various  ways  of  getting  to  us  the  daily 
papers,  which  we  were  denied  by  the  authorities.  At  first  they  con- 
cealed a  paper  in  their  garments,  and  managed  to  deliver  it  under  the 
eye  of  a  corporal  or  sergeant  of  the  guard,  who  always  came  in  with 
our  cook.  Some  of  us  would  get  between  him  and  her,  and  engage 
him  in  conversation  or  arrest  bis  attention  by  some  altercation,  while  she 
passed  over  the  paper.  When  this  plan  was  discovered,  the  cook  was 
searched  before  she  entered,  and  we  had  to  try  another  way.  For  a 
time  the  small  newspaper,  closely  folded,  was  put  inside  of  a  large  loaf 
of  corn-cake,  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose  ;  but  when  they  learned  of 
this,  they  cut  up  every  loaf  before  it  was  given  to  us.  Then  we  tried  a 
new  plan. 

Picking  up  in  the  back  yard  a  tin  blacking-box  cover,  we  fitted  its 
plate  into  the  lid  of  the  coffee-pot  in  which  "  Old  Maggie  "  brought  our 
steaming-hot  rye  coffee.  The  blacking-box  plate  served  as  an  inner  lid 
to  the  coffee-pot  cover,  being  secured  in  place  by  the  bending  down  of 
slots  in  the  rim  of  the  cover,  with  corresponding  notches  in  the  plate  ; 
the  newspaper,  closely  folded,  was  packed  in  the  space  between  the  two 
covers  thus  secured  to  the  coffee-pot.  When  the  coffee-pot  was  opened, 
as  it  always  was,  for  examination  before  our  guard  would  leave  it  with 
us  for  the  morning,  the  out-coming  steam  would  so  far  confuse  his  sight 
that  he  never  suspected  there  was  anything  contraband  there. 

Of  course  the  paper  was  wet  with  steam  when  taken  out,  but  it  was 
handled  carefully  and  dried  thoroughly  before  we  read  it ;  thus,  in  one 
way  or  another,  we  had  the  news  of  the  day,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
during  all  our  imprisonment. 

Here  is  his  description  of  the  condition  of  the  thousand 
Union  officers  who  were  confined  in  Libby  Prison  when  he 
was  taken  there  : 

It  was  a  bewildering  throng  in  which  I  found  myself  as  I  stood 
among  those  who  pressed  forward  at  the  announcement  of  a  new  prison- 
comer.  It  seems  as  though  there  was  no  more  standing-room  for 
prisoners,  ard  how  all  could  find  room  to  lie  down  was  a  matter  of 
wonder.  It  was  not  easily  arranged,  after  all.  When  night  came  the 
officers  stood  in  rows,  each  in  his  appointed  place,  and  then  they  lay 
down,  so  closely  packed  that  the  floor  was  literally  covered  by  them. 
All  must  go  to  bed,  and  all  must  get  up,  by  agreement.  There  was 
no  walking  around  by  a  restless  sleeper,  no  getting  up  in  advance  of 
one's  fellows  in  the  morning.  There  seemed  to  be  no  space  for  me  on 
the  over-packed  floor,  and  at  first  1  thought  I  must  stand  up  all  night ; 
but  provision  was  made  for  me.  General  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  at 
that  time  the  ranking  officer  in  the  Libby.  Naturally,  he  had  a  little 
larger  space  than  the  others  assigned  to  him,  and  he  generously 
accorded  me  room  to  lie  down  on  his  floor  patch,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  end  of  the  second  story. 

Most  of  the  windows  at  boih  ends  of  the  room  had  been  broken  out 
and,  although  the  spaces  were  barred,  the  cold  wind  swept  through 
pitilessly.  No  sunlight  found  its  way  in  even  on  a  bright  day,  and  the 
bare  floors  were  damp  all  day  and  all  night  from  each  morning's  wash- 
ing. In  my  weak  and  worn  condition  1  was  cold  all  the  time.  When 
night  came  I  must  shiver  in  my  one  thin  blanket.  Falling  asleep,  I 
would  dream  of  being  near  a  fire  trying  to  warm  myself,  and  then  I 
would  awake  to  find  it  was  a  dream.  Of  all  forms  of  mere  physical  dis- 
comfort I  never  knew  anything  more  trying  than  this  continuous  shiv- 
ering with  cold  by  day  and  by  night. 

"Skirmish  for  gray  backs  i "  was  the  morning  signal  in  the  Libby 
for  preparing  to  rise.  Each  officer  then,  sitting  up  in  his  place,  would 
strip  off  his  upper  garments,  and  cleanse  himself  from  vermin  for  the 
day.  "Graybacks"  was  the  popular  term  for  a  Confederate  enemy 
and  again  for  our  most  obnoxious  foe.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  these 
long  rows  of  Union  officers,  including  men  in  the  highest  spheres  of  life 
in  the  North,  industriously  striving  to  exterminate  their  insect  enemy, 
which  was  fattening  itself  on  the  best  blood  in  the  land.  It  was  a 
struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  When  all  was  ready,  men  stood 
up  for  the  new  day,  \p  answer  to  the  prison  roll-call. 

The  Civil  War  had  been  in  progress  a  year  and  a  half 
before  a  deserter  was  punished  with  death  : 

Meanwhile  thousands  bad  deserted  from  the  army  with  small  danger 
of  harm  to  themselves  ;  and  the  danger  to  those  who  remained  at  the 
front  was  steadily  increasing  through  the  diminishing  of  the  force  for 
duty  by  these  desertions.  If  there  had  been  the  prompt  execution  of 
one  deserter  to  a  division  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  this  evil 
would  have  been  measurably  checked,  with  comparatively  small  loss  of 
life.  But,  as  it  was.  the  magnitude  of  this  evil  was  not  realized  until  it 
was  evident  that  the  choice  must  now  be  between  shooting  cowards  who 
ran  to  the  rear  or  having  true  men  shot  down  in  front  by  hundreds  or 
thousands  because  of  the  criminal  failure  of  those  who,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, were  bound  in  duty  to  defend  their  government  against  all 
enemies. 

One  of  the  many  causes  of  the  wholesale  desertions  was 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  men  known  as  "substitute 
brokers  "  : 

They  made  it  their  business  to  secure  men  by  "  hook  or  crook  "  to 
enlist  as  substitutes,  for  assignment  to  the  credit  of  such  States  as  offered 
the  largest  bounties  to  men  counting  on  their  quota.  The  broker, 
naturally,  made  the  best  terms  he  could  with  the  substitutes  whom  he 
engaged,  taking  as  large  a  share  of  the  bounty  as  he  could  secure  by 
fair  means  and  sometimes  by  foul. 

It  being  known  by  these  brokers  that  desertion  from  the  army  was 
comparatively  easy  and  safe,  they  saw  that  a  man  could  enlist  as  a  sub- 
stitute, desert,  and  enlist  again,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  counting  each  time 
on  the  quota  of  the  State  paying  the  bounty,  and  shielding  another 
able-bodied  citizen  of  that  State  from  the  dreadful  draft.  This  possibility 
quickened  their  business.  Men  who  were  engaged  by  them  in  this 
branch  of  activity  were  called  "  bounty  jumpers,"  and  they  came  to  be 
recognized  as  among  the  enterprising  and  efficient  "patriots"  of  the 
business  communities  of  the  North. 

The  dimensions  of  this  evil  system  grew  at  a  fearful  rate.  It  tended 
to  the  demoralization  of  the  business  community  and  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  army.  I  speak  of  what  came  under  my  own  observation 
when  I  say  that  substitutes  enlisted  and  deserted  three,  five,  and  seven 
times  over  ;  that  in  single  regiments  one-fourth,  and  again  one-half,  and 
yet  again  a  larger  proportion,  of  all  the  men  assigned  under  a  new  call 
of  the  President  for  five  hundred  thousand  more  volunteers,  de- 
serted within  a  few  weeks  of  their  being  started  to  the  front.  In  some 
other  instances,  not  one-half  of  the  men  who  were  thus  started  even 
reached  the  regiments,  a  majority  having  deserted  on  the  way. 

Finally,  when  it  became  a  question  of  checking  deser- 
tions or  having  no  army  available  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  executing  deserters  was  entered  into  in  earnest : 

Men  were  shot  by  twos  and  threes,  in  order  to  make  quick  work  of  it. 
At  one  time  I  saw  five  from  the  same  regiment  shot  side  by  side  with  a 
single  volley.     No  coffins  were  ready  for  them.     They  were  wrapped  in  I 


their  blankets,  and  buried  where  they  fell.  When  men  attempted  to 
shoot  those  who  would  prevent  their  deserting,  they  were  hanged  in- 
stead of  being  shot.  It  came  to  be  a  frightfully  common  experience  to 
me  to  go  out  with  a  man  to  the  field  where  he  was  to  be  shot  or  banged  ; 
and  the  scenes  of  grief  and  despair  which  I  was  called  to  witness,  when 
such  men  were  first  told  that  they  must  die,  within  a  few  hours,  are 
among  the  most  vivid  and  soul-harTowing  of  my  army  life. 

But  this  rapid  increase  of  executions  for  desertion  did  not 
seem  to  lessen  the  number  of  deserters  : 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that  every  execution  was  immediately 
■followed  by  desertions  in  the  regiment  to  which  the  condemned  men 
had  belonged.  This  seemed  strange.  One  day.  white  talking  the 
mailer  over  with  my  regimental  commander.  General— then  Lieutenant- 
Colonel — E.  D.  S.  Gocdyear,  it  suggested  itself  to  me  that  the  new 
deserters  in  such  a  case  were  men  who  were  already  guihy  of  the  crime 
for  which  the  others  were  executed,  and  that  the  sight  of  its  punish- 
ment templed  them  to  take  flight  before  they  were  discovered  and 
brought  to  a  similar  end. 

To  cure  this  terrible  condition  of  affairs,  President  Lincoln, 
under  date  of  March  n,  1865,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
effect  that  any  deserter  now  in  service  who  would  confess  his 
crime,  and  promise  to  serve  out  faithfully  the  time  for  which 
he  originally  enlisted,  in  addition  to  that  for  which  he  was 
newly  bound,  should  be  exempt  from  the  consequences  of 
his  desertion. 

Hardly  was  the  order  made  public  before  men  began  to  show  ihem- 
selves  in  response  to  it.  First  one  came,  then  two,  then  five.  While 
these  were  telling  their  siories  and  entering  their  names,  a  score  of 
others  were  waiting  outside  for  their  turn.  Then  another  score,  and  an- 
other came.  Eighty-four  men  in  our  regiment,  or  one-seventh  of  those 
present  for  duty,  confessed  to  being  deserters.  This  was  a  startling  dis- 
closure. If  so  many  deserters  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  a  single  regi- 
ment, reinforced  so  largely  of  late  by  substitutes,  what  must  the  number 
be  in  the  entire  army  !  .  .  .  They  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  de- 
sert from  one  regiment  and  enlist  in  another,  in  order  to  "jump  a 
bounty."    One  of  them  said  to  me : 

"My  old  regiment  is  just  down  the  road,  yonder,  and  I've  been  so 
afraid  some  one  from  it  would  see  me  here.  When  I've  been  out  lo 
one  of  those  'shootings'  (of  a  deserter).  I've  been  so  afraid  my  time 
would  come  next  that  I  could  hardly  keep  from  taking  to  my  hetls  right 
away." 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Mr.  Trumbull's  regiment  joined 
the  Army  of  the  James,  when  he  first  saw  General  Grant. 
His  first  impression  was  not  favorable,  for  Grant  was  not  a 
man  of  magnetic  presence.  Neither  his  personal  appear- 
ance nor  his  manner  was  calculated  to  impress  the  average 
man  with  a  sense  of  his  greatness,  and  his  soldiers  had  to 
learn  gradually  to  trust  implicitly  the  commander  who  held 
their  lives  and  the  interests  of  the  entire  country  in  control  : 

He  was  not  given  to  display  in  dress  or  in  surrounding?.  He  was 
seldom  in  full  uniform,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  he  rarely  wore  a  sword 
on  the  field.  Often  a  single  member  of  his  personal  staff,  and  some- 
times only  a  single  orderly,  accompanied  him.  Oo  one  occasion,  as  he 
passed  by  our  regimental  camp,  on  the  New  Market  Road,  below 
Richmond,  with  only  sn  orderly,  and  wearing  a  private  soldier's  blouse, 
with  no  sign  of  rank  other  than  the  three  stars  on  bis  shoulder-strap, 
one  of  our  men  said  to  the  others  in  quiet  surprise  : 

"  Why.  there  goes  General  Grant  1 " 

"  Nonsense  I  "  said  another  ;  '*  that  isn't  General  Gram.  It  doesn't 
look  a  bit  like  him." 

"Well.  I  say  it  is.  Don't  you  see  those  stars  on  his  shoulder!* 
There's  only  one  man  in  this  army  who  wears  three  stars." 

And  that  was  conclusive. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  Mr.  Trumbull  came 
into  personal  relations  with  his  former  commander,  which 
deepened  the  respect  he  had  already  conceived  for  him. 

The  volume  is  neatly  bound,  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type, 
with  wide  margins,  has  an  index,  and  is  illustrated  by  I.  W. 
Taber,  A.  C.  Redwood,  Gilbert  Gaul,  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  Alice 
B.  Stevens,  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  C.  D.  Weldon,  and  T. 
de  Thulstrup. 
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One  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  is  found  in  the  portable  furnishings  of  his 
room  at  the  Capitol  (says  Leslie's  Weekly ).  On  his  retire- 
ment, custom  entitles  him  to  take  with  him  all  the  souvenirs 
he  can  lug  off,  including  inkstands,  clocks,  stationery,  and 
other  portables.  This  adds  special  interest  to  the  fact  that  a 
silver  inkstand  costing  one  thousand  dollars,  a  miniature  of 
the  Capitol,  has  just  been  placed  upon  the  Vice-President's 
desk,  for  him  to  make  way  with  on  bis  retirement.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  for  many  years  it  was  the  custom  of  the  re- 
tiring mayor  of  the  cily  of  New  York  lo  take  with  him  the 
inkstand  which  has  ornamented  his  own  desk  and  which  was 
faithfully  replaced  every  year  by  one  of  the  prominent  city 
contractors.  This  inkstand  was  always  quite  expensive  and 
was  a  pleasant  souvenir.  Ex-Mayor  Hugh  J.  Grant  violated 
the  unwritten  law  by  declining  to  take  with  htm  his  inkstand, 
and  left  it  for  his  successor.  This  broke  the  precedent,  and 
it  has  not  been  renewed. 


An  amusing  incident  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg.  A 
copy  of  the  London  Daily  News  delivered  there  had  several 
columns  of  the  principal  page  blacked  out  by  the  censor. 
The  recipient,  curious  to  know  what  this  lengthy  forbidden 
topic  could  be,  procured  a  copy  privaiely  from  London.  The 
expurgated  portion  proved  to  be  William  T.  Stead's  long, 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  Czar  himself  after  the  famous 
interview. 

The  mummies  in  the  catacombs  beneath  the  cemetery  of 
the  city  of  Guanajuato  are  to  be  draped  in  future  in  white 
gowns,  the  authorities  having  decided  that  the  undraped 
mummies  are  an  improper  sight.  These  catacombs,  with 
their  grim  occupants,  have  long  been  an  object  of  interest 
to  tourists  in  Mexico. 


A  successful  toreador  published  his  receipts  a  short  time 
ago.  During  the  corrida  season  he  took  part  in  sixty-five 
tights  and  killed  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  bulls.  His  net 
profit  was  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  ihe  only  injuries  he 
sustained  were  a  bruise  on  his  foot  and  a  rather  bad  wound 

in  the  leg, 

-«-.*— 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  ordered  that  no  article  containing 
information  about  foreign  royalties  during  their  sojourn  in 
Russia  as  the  guests  of  his  majesty  or  members  of  the  im- 
perial family  can  be  published  except  with  the  authorization 
of  the  minister  of  the  imperial  household. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


January  30,  1899. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    GOTHAM. 

An  Argonaut  Correspondent's  Impressions  of  the  Metropolis— Hurry 
and  Semi-Civility  Prevail— A  Comparison  with  San  Fran- 
cisco—Status of  the  Socially  Select. 


The  first  impression  that  a  big  city  makes  upon  the  new- 
comer is  its  various  noises,  blending  into  one  continuous  note 
as  distinctly  characteristic  as  a  person's  voice.  San  Francisco, 
with  its  sweet-toned  steam  and  ferry  whistles,  the  most  mu- 
sical in  the  world,  the  noise  of  carts  on  the  cobble-stones  rum- 
bling a  rhythmical  accompaniment,  the  tinkle  of  the  cable- 
car  bells,  gives  forth  one  continuous  gurgling  sound,  like  a 
darkey's  chuckling  laughter.  New  Orleans  has  a  drowsy, 
contented  hum,  such  as  a  bumble-bee  makes  on  a  summer's 
day.  London  roars  like  the  deep  seas — a  rolling,  swelling 
sound  that  increases  and  diminishes,  but  is  never  still.  New 
York  shrieks  high,  and  shrill,  and  clear,  on  a  key  that  tries 
the  temper  and  irritates  the  nerves.  New  York  people  have 
a  hurried,  hunted  look,  living  their  lives  at  high  pressure,  as 
though  the  shrill  note  were  ever  hurrying  them  on.  Every- 
body's complaint  is  want  of  time.  The  long,  dull,  feminine, 
friendly  "  bring-your-work-and-spend-the-day  "  call  is  an  un- 
known luxury  in  this  gateway  of  the  nation.  You  are 
dropped  in  upon  in  passing  ;  your  humble  name  is  on  a  list 
a  yard  long  ;  and  your  caller  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she 
rustles  forth  to  her  carriage  that  one  more  duty  is  off  her 
mind. 

Out-of-doors  everybody  seems  cross  to  the  idle,  loitering 
stranger.  The  policeman  snatches  you  from  a  street  corner, 
pulls  you  from  under  prancing  horses  or  that  silent  horror, 
the  motor-carriage,  and  throws  you  into  a  street-car,  where 
the  conductor  gives  you  an  extra  push  with  the  remark, 
"  Step  lively,  lady."  The  car  itself  seems  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit  of  irritated  hurry,  and  dashes  around  corners, 
jolting  like  a  buckboard.  The  men  keep  their  seats  while 
the  women  hold  on  to  straps  and  knock  against  one  another, 
glaring  excitedly  at  every  bump.  If  perchance  you  inad- 
vertently dance  on  the  men's  toes,  they  scowl  at  you  from 
over  the  tops  of  their  papers. 

A  San  Francisco  crowd  is  always  good-humored.  "  Look 
out  there  behind,"  I  heard  a  man  say  at  the  Oakland  mole 
when  the  crush  was  terrible,  "  you're  cracking  my  wish- 
bone," and  everybody  laughed.  If  you  go  into  the  White 
House  on  a  busy  day,  you  are  met  by  a  smiling  prince  who 
conducts  you  with  great  kindness  and  condescension  to  the 
particular  department  you  want,- where  you  are  waited  upon 
by  a  smiling  young  man  with  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle, 
wearing  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  who  converses  politely 
on  the  weather  while  you  wait  for  your  change.  Here  in 
the  big  stores  I  have  pushed  my  way  into  the  stifling, 
steam-heated  atmosphere  thronged  with  women,  and  over- 
heard such  conversations  as  this  : 

"  Want  some  edging." 

"What?" 

"  French  edging." 

"Ain't  got  it." 

"  Where  can  I  get  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  know." 

On  the  street-car  I  heard  a  man  who  had  been  carried 
beyond  his  destination  remonstrate  angrily  with  the  con- 
ductor. 

"  I  wanted  to  get  off  at  Forty-Second  Street,"  he  said, 
and  the  answer  came  short  and  sharp  : 

"  I  ain't  no  mind-reader." 

A  friend  toli  me  of  an  incident  that  struck  him  as  being 
characteristically  American.  A  foreigner  asked  the  con- 
ductor to  be  sure  and  let  him  out  at  "  Mumble-Mumble  " 
Street,  as  he  did  not  know  New  York. 

"  What  street  ?  " 

"  Mumble-Mumble." 

"All  right." 

"  Where  does  that  man  want  to  get  off? "  asked  my 
friend ;  to  which  the  conductor  replied,  with  absolute  un- 
concern : 

"  You  can  search  me." 

The  people  seem  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  themselves  to 
stop  and  remonstrate  at  any  rudeness.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
want  politeness — it  takes  up  too  much  time.  The  shortest 
answer  and  the  quickest  is  evidently  what  the  New  Yorker 
wants. 

"  Which  door  for  Bronxville  ?  "  curtly  asked  a  hurrying 
passenger  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  and  a  jerk  of  the 
policeman's  thumb  over  his  shoulder  was  the  satisfactory 
reply. 

The  San  Francisco  man  may  not  take  off  his  hat  when  a 
lady  asks  him  the  way  ;  but  he  stops  deliberately,  points 
out  the  direction,  and  may  even  go  a  block  with  her  to  see 
that  she  is  on  the  right  path.  A  lawyer  with  a  big  practice, 
a  busy  shop-keeper,  a  policeman  in  that  city  of  the  quiet 
mind,  will  always  give  the  stranger  a  civil  answer.  I  believe 
if  the  continent  were  turned  the  other  way  about  and  San 
Francisco  were  on  this  side  instead  of  New  York,  America 
would  be  more  favorably  spoken  of  in  Europe.  It  takes 
time  to  know  New  York,  and  to  realize  that  the  hurry  and 
rudeness  are  on  the  surface  only,  and  that  the  friendly, 
kindly  American  spirit  lies  beneath  it  all.  Their  incivility,  like 
beauty,  is  only  skin  deep.  But  to  the  European  used  to  the 
servility  of  the  lower  classes,  the  almost  cringing  manner  of 
the  tradesmen,  the  first  impression  of  New  York  must  be 
anything  but  complimentary  to  our  country. 

In  contrast  to  the  wild  rush  and  hurry  of  out-of-doors 
New  York,  society,  in  the  seclusion  of  its  handsome  drawing- 
rooms,  where  big  logs  roar  in  the  open  fire-places,  where 
diamonds  glitter  on  white  shoulders,  while  the  snow  outside 
is  drifting  high  against  the  window-panes,  is  going  back 
more  and  more  to  the  polite  and  elaborate  manners  of  the 
early  century.  Introductions  are  more  formal,  and  when 
the  .adies  rise  from  the  dinner-table  or  take  leave  of  the 
assembled,  company,  the  bows  of  the  gentlemen  are  lower 
S711  more  stately  than  have  prevailed  for  many  years.  There 
is  cyen  a  suspicion  of  thi  old-fashioned  courtesy  in  the  deep 


obeisances  of  the  ladies.  Looking  back  over  history  it 
seems  as  though  whiskers  and  rudeness  came  in  together. 
The  clean-shaven  face,  the  polished  manner,  and  the  fancy 
waistcoat  belong  always  to  the  same  period. 

The  last  is  with  us  indeed.  It  is  amusing  to  see  man,  that 
timid  animal  who  has  tried  for  the  last  ten  years  to  escape 
from  the  rigid  conventionality  of  his  clothes,  taking  little 
preliminary  steps  toward  emancipation.  First  the  tan 
waistcoat  came  over  from  England.  It  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  made  out  of  last  year's  chest-protector,  and 
suggested  sanitary  flannel,  or  perhaps  that  the  wearer  was 
"  subject  to  spasms."  The  Americans  took  up  the  colored 
waistcoat  with  avidity,  but  toned  it  down  to  fawns  and 
delicate  gieens,  and  now  this  winter  it  blossoms  forth  in 
brocaded  satin,  in  white  silk  embroidered  in  roses  for  even- 
ing wear,  and  velvet,  plaid,  or  even  green  embossed  velvet 
for  the  day-time.  At  a  dinner,  the  other  evening,  I  saw  the 
ordinary  black  waistcoat  relieved  with  a  double  row  of 
bright-red  coral  buttons. 

Indeed,  the  men  are  coming  out  this  year.  The  neck  ties 
are  gorgeous  in  hue  ;  there  are  colored  silk  bands  to  the 
white  felt  hats ;  and  the  handkerchiefs  and  socks  are 
rainbow-hued.  It  behooves  the  women's  clubs  to  wake  up. 
We  have  been  borrowing  from  the  men  their  stiff,  high  col- 
lars, their  derby  hats,  their  four-in-hand  ties,  and  their  tailor- 
made  coats  ;  but  now  they  are  carrying  the  war  into  our 
camp,  and  threaten  our  dearest  possessions.  When  man 
once  lays  his  hand  on  satin  and  velvet,  his  next  move  will  be 
lace — and  that  we  should  defend  with  our  lives  ! 

New  York,  January  10,  1899,  Isobel  Strong. 


Reade's  use  of  the  English  language  was  eccentric,  not  to 
say  ludicrous  (says  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine), 
In  "A  Simpleton,"  when  he  wished  to  signify  that  two 
people  turned  their  backs  on  each  other  in  a  fit  of  temper, 
he  wrote  :  "  They  showed  napes."  Describing  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Newhaven  fishwives  in  "  Christie  Johnstone," 
he  says  :  "  It  is  a  race  of  women  that  the  northern  sun 
peachifies  instead  of  rosewoodizing."  In  "  Readiana  "  he 
describes  a  gentleman  giving  a  lunch  to  two  ladies  at  a 
railway  restaurant  as  follows :  "  He  souped  them,  he 
tough-chickened  them,  he  brandied  and  cochinealed  one, 
and  he  brandied  and  burnt-sugared  the  other."  (Brandy 
and  cochineal  and  brandy  and  burnt  sugar  being  Reade's 
euphemisms  for  port  and  sherry,  respectively).  While 
he  was  preparing  his  series  of  articles  on  Old  Testament 
characters  he  read  what  he  had  written  to  John  Cole- 
man on  one  occasion,  and  came  to  this  startling  passage  in 
his  argument :  "  Having  now  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  we 
must  go  the  whole  hog  or  none."  Coleman  objected  to  this 
phrase.  "  You  don't  like  the  hog,  I  see,"  said  Reade ; 
"  Well,  it's  a  stroDg  figure  of  speech,  and  it's  understanded 
of  the  people  ;  but — yes,  you  are  right  ;  it's  scarcely  script- 
ural— so  out  it  goes." 

The  Japanese  Government  has  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  City  of  Teckcham,  Formosa,  and  removal  of  all  its  in- 
habitants to  a  new  location.  The  city  is  situated  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  island,  and  has  been  frequently  sub- 
ject to  pestilence.  In  1896  and  1897  plagues  visited  Teck- 
cham, with  enormous  fatality.  This  fact  being  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  government,  an  investigation  was  ordered 
by  sanitary  experts,  who  reported  that  the  city  was  built 
upon  a  swamp,  whereupon  an  order  was  issued  to  the 
governor  to  select  a  new  location  as  convenient  to  the  old 
one  as  possible,  where  the  natural  conditions  were  health- 
ful. A  new  city  was  laid  out,  and  each  property-holder  in 
the  old  one  was  assigned  a  site  that  corresponded  in  area 
with  that  he  occupied  at  Teckcham,  and  was  given  twelve 
months  to  remove  his  buildings  and  belongings.  Sewers, 
railroads,  and  sidewalks,  buildings,  water-works,  and  all 
oiher  public  improvements  were  laid  out  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  new  city  without  expense  to  the  people,  but  they 
were  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  removal  of  their  own 
property.  Most  of  the  houses  and  other  buildings  in  Teck- 
cham are  built  of  light  wooden  material. 


Douglas  Tilden's  statue,  "  The  Foot-Ball  Player,"  is  here 
and  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute.  It  has  been  placed 
on  the  first  landing  at  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stone 
steps  that  leads  to  the  institute,  and  rests  on  a  rude  though 
substantial  pedestal.  The  statue,  which  is  the  property  of 
Mayor  Phelan,  is  to  be  presented  by  him  to  the  university — 
University  of  California  or  Stanford  University — which  will 
win  two  out  of  the  series  of  three  foot-ball  games,  the  first 
of  which  was  played  on  last  Thanksgiving  Day.  "  The 
Foot-Ball  Player"  will  remain  on  exhibition  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute until  the  award  is  made. 


The  distinction  of  having  held  a  Presidential  commission 
longer  than  any  other  civil  officer  in  the  United  States  is 
claimed  for  James  E.  Dumont,  supervising  inspector- 
general  of  steam-vessels,  who  was  appointed  on  November 
24,  1876,  by  President  Grant.  When  appointed  he  was  the 
seventh  man  to  hold  the  office  since  its  creation,  six  years 
before.     He  originated  the  present  system  of  inspection. 

The  Navy  Department  has  finally  decided  to  remove  the 
Merrimac  from  the  edge  of  the  channel  in  Santiago  harbor 
by  means  of  explosives.  Lieutenant  Blow,  who  was  in 
charge  for  a  time  of  the  wrecking  operations  there,  has  re- 
ported that  the  vessel  is  not  worth  the  money  it  would  cost 
to  raise  her,  and  has  recommended  the  destruction  of  the 
hull  with  explosives. 


Associate-Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  while  in  London  on  his  way  to  Paris  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Commission, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  was  the  guest  of  honor,  on  the 
nineteenth  instant,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  benchers  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Yussouf. 
A  stranger  came  one  night  to  Yussouf's  tent, 

Saying,  "Behold  one  outcast  and  in  dread. 
Against  whose  life  the  bow  of  power  is  bent, 

Who  flies,  and  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ; 
I  come  to  thee  for  shelter  and  for  food. 
To  Yussouf,  called  through  all  our  tribes  'The  Good.'" 

"  This  tent  is  mine,"  said  Yussouf,  "  but  no  more 
Than  it  is  God's  ;  come  in,  and  be  at  peace  ; 
Freely  shalt  thou  partake  of  all  my  store 

As  I  of  His  who  buildeth  over  these 
Our  tents  His  glorious  roof  of  night  and  day. 
And  at  whose  door  none  ever  yet  heard  Nay." 

So  Yussouf  entertained  his  guest  that  night, 

And,  waking  him  ere  day,  said  :  "  Here  is  gold, 

My  swiftest  horse  is  saddled  for  thy  flight, 
Depart  before  the  prying  day  grow  bold." 

As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less, 

So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness. 

That  inward  light  the  stranger's  face  made  grand, 
Which  shines  from  all  self-conquest ;  kneeling  low, 

He  bowed  his  forehead  upon  Yussouf's  hand, 
Sobbing:     "O  Sheik,  I  can  not  leave  thee  so; 

I  will  repay  thee  ;   all  this  thou  hast  done 

Unto  that  Ibrahim  who  slew  thy  son  1  " 

'  Take  thrice  the  gold,"  said  Yussouf,  "  for  with  thee 
Into  the  desert,  never  to  return, 
My  one  black  thought  shall  ride  away  from  me  ; 

First-born,  for  whom  by  day  and  night  I  yearn, 
Balanced  and  just  are  all  of  God's  decrees  ; 
Thou  art  avenged,  ray  first-born,  sleep  in  peace ! " 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 


Jaffar. 
Jaffar,  the  Barmecide,  the  good  vizier, 
The  poor  man's  hope,  the  friend  without  a  peer, 
Jaffar  was  dead,  slain  by  a  doom  unjust ; 
And  guilty  Haroun,  sullen  with  mistrust 
Of  what  the  good,  and  e'en  the  bad,  might  say, 
Ordained  that  no  man  living  from  that  day 
Should  dare  to  speak  his  name  on  pain  of  death. 
All  Araby  and  Persia  held  their  breath  ; 

All  but  the  brave  Mondeer  :   he,  proud  to  show 
How  far  for  love  a  grateful  soul  could  go. 
And  facing  death  for  very  scorn  and  grief 
(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  gTeat  relief), 
Stood  forth  in  Bagdad  daily,  in  the  square 
Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house,  and  there 
Harangued  the  tremblers  at  the  scimitar 
On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Jaffar. 

"  Bring  me  this  man,"  the  caliph  cried  ;  the  man 
Was  brought,  was  gazed  upon.     The  mutes  began 
To  binds  his  arms.    "  Welcome,  brave  cords,"  cried  he  ; 

"  From  bonds  far  worse  Jaffar  delivered  me; 
From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  household  fears  ; 
Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears  ; 
Restored  me,  loved  me,  put  me  on  a  par 
With  his  great  self.    How  can  I  pay  Jaffar?" 

Haroun,  who  felt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 
The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss, 
Now  deigned  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 
Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great. 
He  said,  "Let  worth  grow  frenzied  if  it  will ; 
The  caliph's  judgment  shall  be  master  still. 
Go,  and  since  gifts  so  move  thee,  take  this  gem. 
The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem, 
And  hold  the  giver  as  thou  deemest  fit ! " 
"  Gifts  1 "  cried  the  friend  ;  he  took,  and  holding  it 
High  toward  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his  star, 
Exclaimed,  "This,  too,  I  owe  to  thee,  Jaffar  !  " 

— Leigh  Hunt. 

Harmosan. 
Now  the  third  and  fatal  conflict  for  the  Persian  throne  was  done, 
And  the  Moslem's  fiery  valor  had  the  crowning  victory  won. 

Harmosan,  the  last  and  boldest  the  invader  to  defy, 

Captive,  overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  bringing  forth  to  die. 

Then  exclaimed  that  noble  captive :  "  Lo,  I  perish  in  my  thirst ; 
Give  me  but  one  drink  of  water,  and  let  then  arrive  the  worst  1 " 

In  his  hand  he  took  the  goblet ;  but  awhile  the  draught  forebore, 
Seeming  doubtfully  the  purpose  of  the  foeman  to  explore. 

Well  might  then  have  paused  the  bravest,— for,  around  him,  angry 

foes 
With  a  hedge  of  naked  weapons  did  that  lonely  man  inclose. 

'  But  what  fear'st  thou?"  cried  the  caliph  ;  "is  it,  friend,  a  secret 
blow? 
Fear  it   not !   our   gallant    Moslems   no   such   treacherous   dealing 
know. 

'  Thou  may'st  quench  thy  thirst  securely,  for  thou  shalt  not  die  be- 
fore 
Thou  hast  drunk  that  cup  of  water, — this   reprieve   is   thine — no 
more  1 " 

Quick  the  satrap  dashed  the  goblet  down  to  earth  with  ready  hand, 
And  the  liquid  sank  forever,  lost  amid  the  burning  sand. 

'  Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the  water  of  that  cup 
I  have  drained  ;  then  bid  thy  servants  that  spilled  water  gather  up  1  " 

For  a  moment  stood  the  caliph  as  by  doubtful  passions  stirred  ; 
Then  exclaimed,  "  Forever  sacred  must  remain  a  monarch's  word. 

'  Bring  another  cup,  and  straightway  to  the  noble  Persian  give : 
Drink,  I  said  before,  and  perish, — now  I  bid  thee  drink  and  live  1  " 
— Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 


William  P.  Toler,  the  midshipman  who  first  hoisted  the 
American  flag  on  California  soil  fifty-two  years  ago,  died  at 
his  home  in  Oakland  on  January  24th  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  He  was  born  in  Venezuela,  where  his  father  was  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  was  educated  in 
Virginia,  and  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  by 
Henry  Clay  four  years  before  the  Naval  Academy  was 
established.  He  came  to  this  coast  with  Commodore  Jones, 
and  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Monterey  landed  with  a 
small  force  on  October  19,  1842,  hauled  down  the  Mexican 
flag  and  hoisted  the  American  flag  on  the  same  pole.  Later, 
he  discovered  that  Commodore  Jones  had  made  a  mistake 
in  being  premature,  and  therefore  he  hauled  down  the 
American  flag  again,  and  on  October  28th  hoisted  the 
Mexican  once  more,  saluted  it,  and  sailed  home.  On  July 
7,  1846,  he  again  raised  the  American  flag  at  Monterey, 
taking  possession  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 


January  jo,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CHUMS    OF    THE    PRINCE. 

Death  Removes  Two    Famous   Figures   in  English   Society— Baron 

Ferdinand    de    Rothschild    and    Christopher   Sykes— A 

Mishap  with  a  Mail  Phaeton. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  must  be  feeling  very  old  these 
days.  He  passed  his  fifty-seventh  birthday  on  the  ninth  of 
last  month,  and  a  few  days  ago  death  thrust  its  chill  hand 
into  the  exclusive  circle  known  as  the  "  Marlborough  House 
set "  and  robbed  him  of  two  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Mr.  Christopher  Sykes  and  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild. 
Both  had  been  the  prince's  intimates  for  many  years  and 
were  very  near  his  own  age,  Mr.  Sykes  being  only  four 
years  and  Baron  Ferdinand  two  years  older  than  the  man 
who  was  to  have  been  their  sovereign.  He  has  outlived 
them  both,  but  his  royal  mother  continues  in  the  best  of 
health  and  his  chance  of  occupying  the  throne  seems  to 
grow  less  with  the  dawning  of  each  new  day. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  that  must  have  caused  the 
Prince  of  Wales  an  unpleasant  shudder,  that  these  two  old 
comrades  of  his  were  stricken  down  almost  in  a  day.  Both 
had  made  engagements  for  many  evenings  of  this  week,  and 
a  chill  must  have  come  over  several  dinner-parties  at  the 
thought  that  death  had  gathered  two  who  were  to  have  sat 
at  the  festal  board.  Only  a  week  ago  Monday,  Baron  Fer- 
dinand gave  a  dinner  to  the  piince,  and  Mr.  Sykes  was  to 
have  been  one  of  the  guests.  He  had  been  seized  with  a 
fit  that  morning,  while  in  his  bath,  and  he  never  recovered 
from  it.  Dr.  Manly  Sims  was  summoned  at  once,  and 
remained  with  him  to  the  end.  Baron  Ferdinand  was  in 
town  on  Wednesday,  but  the  next  morning  he,  too,  while  in 
his  bath,  was  taken  with  a  fainting  spell.  He  had  been 
suffering  from  a  combination  of  gout  and  rheumatism  for 
some  time  past,  and  for  two  days  had  eaten  nothing.  A  call 
was  sent  for  Dr.  Sims,  but  he  could  not  leave  Mr.  Sykes's 
bedside,  and  the  baron  declined  to  have  the  medical  man 
who  was  called  in  see  him  again.     On  Saturday  he  died. 

Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  was  the  second  son  of 
Baron  Anselm  de  Rothschild  and  grandson  of  the  Nathan 
Meyer  Rothschild  who  founded  the  London  branch  of  the 
famous  banking-house  just  one  hundred  years  ago.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  and  educated  in  Vienna,  but  in  i860  he 
surrendered  active  participation  in  the  firm's  affairs,  and 
came  to  England  to  give  himself  up  to  his  great  taste  for 
art.  He  married  his  cousin,  Evelina,  sister  of  Lord  de 
Rothschild,  in  1865,  but  she  died  childless  within  the  year, 
and  he  never  married  again.  In  her  memory  he  instituted 
the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  he  has  left  an 
additional  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  it  in  his  will.  Baron 
Ferdinand  was  in  Parliament  several  years,  and  served  as 
high  sheriff  of  Bucks,  but  he  cut  no  figure  politically.  In- 
deed, bis  life  was  devoted  to  art  and  society.  Ten  years 
ago  he  bought  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  the  estate  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  created  Waddesdon  Manor,  a 
lordly  pleasure  palace  in  the  style  of  Chambord,  and  here 
he  gathered  the  art  treasures  he  had  collected.  Here,  too, 
he  gave  his  famous  "  Saturdays  to  Mondays,"  at  which  the 
lights  of  London  society  gathered,  his  guests  often  including 
royalty.  He  has  also  been  the  host  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick and  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Doubtless  some  of  the  late 
baron's  Gainsboroughs,  Cuyps,  Romneys,  and  Reynoldses 
will  go  to  the  nation  and  his  sister  will  get  his  town  house, 
but  his  principal  heir  is  understood  to  be  his  young  nephew, 
whom  he  brought  over  from  Paris  and  has  had  educated  at 
Cambridge. 

Christopher  Sykes  was  a  more  curious  figure  than 
Baron  Ferdinand.  Tall  and  lank  and  with  a  somewhat 
solemn  appearance,  he  seems  to  have  set  himself,  with  all 
the  seriousness  of  his  nature,  to  making  things  pleasant  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  occupied  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
fifteen  years,  but  was  never  known  to  open  his  mouth  in  the 
House,  and  his  sole  record  as  a  legislator  is  confined  to  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Fisheries  Act  of  1877  and 
supporting  the  Sea  Birds  Protection  Act.  A  younger  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Tatton  Sykes — the  present  baronet,  who  has 
left  England  to  escape  the  notoriety  brought  on  him  by  the 
reckless  extravagance  of  his  wife,  is  his  elder  brother — he 
began  life  with  an  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  a  town- 
house  in  Mayfair,  and  a  country  place  at  Brantingham- 
thorpe.  At  his  death  he  left  a  balance  of  two  thousand 
pounds  at  his  banker's,  and  this  is  understood  to  be  all 
that  is  left  of  his  patrimony,  the  remainder  of  it  having 
gone  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  an  intimate  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  Albert  Edward.  He  was  a  tame  cat 
at  Marlborough  House  and  Sandringham,  being  as  great  a 
favorite  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  as  with  her  husband. 
At  first  his  entertainments  were  on  a  most  lavish  scale,  but 
of  late  years  he  has  had  to  curtail  his  expenditures  to  a 
notable  extent.  Still,  his  small  dinner-parties  remained 
among  the  smartest  affairs  of  the  season.  Such  famous 
beauties  as  Mrs.  George  Keppel  and  Lady  Nay  lor- Ley  land 
were  often  his  guests,  and  he  could  always  command  the 
company  of  the  cleverest  men  in  London — command,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  frequently  signified  his  in- 
tention of  dining  with  "  Kit,"  as  his  intimates  called  him, 
and  designated  the  guests  he  chose  to  meet,  which  had  on 
them  the  binding  effect  of  a  royal  command. 

Mr.  Sykes  was  a  Yorkshireman,  hard-headed  as  the  rest 
of  them,  but  he  set  himself  seriously  to  a  life  of  pleasure — 
not  for  himself,  but  for  his  royal  patron.  Though  occasion- 
ally outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  some  princely  project  which 
he  deemed  ill-advised,  he  seemed  to  be  a  standing  protest 
against  the  seriousness  of  life.  On  any  topic  except  politics 
he  could  talk  charmingly,  and  apropos  of  this  an  amusing 
story  is  told.  It  seems  that  in  his  younger  days  he  was 
fired,  one  morning,  with  an  ambition  to  drive  his  mail- 
phaeton  in  Rotten  Row.  He  was  a  fair  whip,  and  got  along 
well  for  a  time  ;  but  in  a  sudden  crush  he  was  unable  to 
control  his  horses,  and  sent  the  pole  crashing  through  the 
back  of  a  brougham.  Tossing  the  reins  to  the  groom,  he 
ran  to  the  door  of  the  wrecked  carriage,  and  so  voluble  and 


graceful  were  his  apologies  that  the  occupant  of  the  damaged 
brougham  was  finally  persuaded  to  accept  his  explanations. 
Still  undaunted,  Mr.  Sykes  tried  it  again  in  the  afternoon. 
But  his  luck  was  no  better,  and  he  soon  had  prodded  the 
pole  into  the  back  of  a  second  brougham.  Again  he  ran  to 
the  door  and  began  his  apologies.  But  they  were  suddenly 
cut  short. 

"What!     You  again!"  came  an  irate  voice  from  inside 

the  carriage.     "  No,  sir,   I'll    be  d d  if  I  forgive  you. 

Twice  a  day  is  too  much  for  any  man  ! " 

By  the  way,  it  may  interest  readers  of  "  Lothair "  to 
know  that  it  was  Mr.  Sykes  whom  Disraeli  took  for  the 
model  of  Mr.  Brancepeth  in  that  novel.  Other  well-known 
Londoners  were  also  portrayed  in  the  other  characters. 
Thus,  Mr.  Pinto  was  drawn  from  Harry  Calcraft,  the  well- 
known  viveur ;  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  from  the  late  Duke 
of  Sutherland  ;  Lothair  from  Lord  Bute  ;  Catesby  from 
Monseigneur  Capel  ;  Cardinal  Grandison  from  the  late 
Cardinal  Newman  ;  and  Lady  Corisande  from  Lady  Bland- 
ford.  Piccadilly. 

London,  December  23,  189S. 


Admonition. 
Ob,  the  small  boy  thinks  it  glorious  when  the  ice  is  on  the  pond, 

To  glide  around  in  unrestricted  glee, 
He  buckles  on  bis  trusty  steel  wilh  expectation  fond. 

As  careless  as  a  juvenile  can  be. 
He  doesn't  know  what  pangs  of  woe  assail  the  kindly  crowd 

Who  on  the  shore  are  raising  such  a  din, 
As  they  vainly  seek  to  warn  him  with  their  shouts   prolonged  and 
loud 

That  he's  skating  where  the  ice  is  rather  thin. 

Oh,  gentle  Kaiser,  pause  awhile  and  heed  the  parallel, 

In  gliding  'round  upon  the  upper  crust. 
Look  out  for-  territory  which  you've  not  inspected  well  ; 

Be  cautious  how  you  gayly  place  your  trust. 
Oh,  ponder  on  that  small  boy  and  the  ducking,  which  occurred, 

As,  pranksomely,  applause  he  sought  to  win. 
Take  off  your  crown  a  minute  and  attend  a  friendly  word, 

You  are  skating  where  the  ice  is  rather  thin. 

—  Washington.  Star. 

One  of  the  promised  wonders  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900  is  to  be  a  dress  made  of  spider's  web.  The  idea  is  by 
no  means  novel,  for  Reaumur  and  other  men  of  science 
long  ago  thought  that  the  delicate  threads  spun  by  the 
common  or  garden  spider  might  be  utilized  for  industrial 
purposes  ;  and  so  far  back  as  in  1709  some  small  articles — 
such  as  socks  or  mittens — of  this  material  were  submitted 
to  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  But  there  was  an  in- 
surmountable difficulty  in  domesticating  the  varieties  of  the 
insect  found  in  Europe,  or  in  collecting  their  produce  in  a  vild 
state.  Father  Cambon£,  however,  a  Catholic  missionary  in 
Madagascar,  has  discovered  a  big  spider,  known  to  ihe 
Hovas  as  Halabi,  which  can  be  induced,  under  the  influence 
of  whisky  or  chloroform,  to  yield  some  four  thousand  yards 
of  thread  per  month  j  and  this  thread  is  so  strong  as  to  bear 
a  weight  of  over  half  a  pound,  and  so  elastic  as  to  stretch 
more  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  its  length.  The  Halabi, 
moreover,  is  gregarious  and  very  prolific.  In  the  school  of 
military  ballooning,  cords  made  from  the  new  material  have 
been  used  with  much  success  for  the  netting  of  balloons, 
combining,  as  they  do,  the  maximum  of  strength  and  elas- 
ticity with  the  minimum  of  weight. 


Ex-Governor  Romualdo  Pacheco,  who  died  in  Oakland 
on  Monday,  January  23d,  was  the  first  native-born  governor 
of  California.  He  was  born  at  Santa  Barbara  on  the  first  of 
October,  1S3  t,  and  was  a  son  of  Romualdo  Pacheco,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  between  the  troops  of  Governor 
Victoria  and  Pablo  de  Portilla,  near  Los  Angeles,  in  1831. 
Prior  to  his  incumbency  as  governor,  Pacheco,  who  was  a 
stanch  Republican,  served  as  State  senator  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties,  State  treasurer,  and 
lieutenant-governor,  becoming  governor  in  1875  on  the 
resignation  of  Governor  Booth.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  to  Congress,  and  at  one  time  served  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Central  America. 


On  the  twenty-fourth  inst.  several  sharp  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  felt  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  So  violent  was  the 
trembling  that  people  rushed  into  the  streets  and  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  the  business  of  the  city  came  to  a  standstill. 
Some  damage  was  done,  the  national  palace  being  cracked 
in  several  places,  the  sidewalks  broken,  and  the  electric- 
light  wires  and  telephone  cables  hanging,  it  is  said,  like 
loose  ropes  in  a  gale.  A  number  of  mules  and  a  child  are 
reported  killed. 

■*  +  *- 

France  has  paid  its  last  pension  to  Napoleon  the  First's 
soldiers. .  In  1869  a  law  was  passed  granting  fifty  dollars  a 
year  to  all  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  had 
served  ten  years  in  the  armies  of  the  First  Republic  or  of 
the  First  Empire  and  had  received  a  wound.  For  the  first 
year  the  payments  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  last  year  the  sum  was  fifty  dollars  ;  and  the  last 
recipient   is  now  dead,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five 

years. 

-*h  *■*- 

In  four  hours  recently  a  Paris  court  granted  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  divorces,  a  little  over  a  divorce  a  minute. 
All  the  parties  received  state  assistance  in  their  cases,  so  that 
their  divorces  cost  them  nothing.  Now  it  seems  that  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  balance  matters,  as  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Plaugasel,  the  other  day,  thirty-two  marriages  were 
celebrated  at  one  stroke  by  the  priest  of  the  parish  church. 

Belgium  has  appropriated  funds  for  transforming  Brussels, 
thirty  miles  inland,  into  a  seaport  for  transatlantic  steamers, 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  canal  at  least  twenty  feet 
deep  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  thirty  miles  further  inland, 
at  a  cost  of  six  millions  of  dollars,  thus  making  the  latter 
city  accessible  by  all  coasting  craft  and  Rhine  steamers. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Matthew  Larking,  the  oldest  bell-ringer  in  England,  has 
retired  to  Grimsby,  after  ringing  the  bells  of  Tetney  Church 
for  eighty-two  years  without  a  break.  He  is  ninety-seven 
years  of  age. 

The  King  of  Siam  has  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in 
commemoration  of  his  tour  in  Europe  last  year.  Replicas 
of  the  medal  have  been  presented  to  the  government  of 
each  country  visited  by  him. 

Professor  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  of  Cambridge,  who 
represents  the  university  in  Parliament,  has  been  elected  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's  successor  to  the  honorary  professorship  of 
ancient  history  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, whose  book,  "  The  Philippines  and  their  People,"  was 
reviewed  at  length  in  last  week's  Argonaut,  has  been  selected 
by  President  McKinley  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
Philippines. 

Chicago  has  a  woman  watch-maker,  Miss  Mamie  Frey. 
Miss  Frey's  great-grandfather,  her  grandfather,  and  her 
father  were  all  in  the  business,  learning  and  practicing  their 
trade  in  Switzerland,  and  she  look  it  up  in  spite  of  a  deal  of 
opposition.  She  began  just  as^a  boy  apprentice  is  com- 
pelled to  do,  but  is  now  an  expert. 

Calandrelli,  the  sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  by  Em- 
peror William  to  sculpture  a  huge  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings  to  adorn  the  prow  of  the  Hofenzollern.  Calandrelli, 
who  belongs  to  Berlin,  has  done  a  good  deal  of  statuary  and 
decorative  work  in  that  city,  including  the  equestrian  statue 
in  bronze  of  Frederick  William  the  Fourth,  which  is  in  the 
Berlin  National  Gallery. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  the  former  premier  of  Cape  Colony  and 
managing  director  of  the  British  Chartered  South  African 
Company,  is  again  in  London.  There  is  considerable  in- 
terest in  his  visit,  which  is  connected  with  the  scheme  of 
joining  Cairo  and  Cape  Town  by  railroad.  He  will  en- 
deavor to  get  the  government  to  guarantee  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  of  a  railroad  from  Bulawayo  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 

The  cane  with  which  Robert  Pate,  a  retired  lieutenant, 
attacked  Queen  Victoria  in  1S50,  inflicting  a  wound  upon 
her  majesty  the  scar  of  which  she  still  carries,  was  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  by  auction  a  fortnight  ago  in  London  ;  but 
the  owner  received  an  official  communication  from  Osborne, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  consequence  of  which  he  withdrew  the 
cane  from  sale.  Pate,  who  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  seven  years,  died  in  1895. 

Miss  Ruth  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Judge  Lawrence,  cf 
New  York,  has  been  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  christen  the  new  topedo-boat  Lawrence,  named  in  honor 
of  her  distinguished  kinsman,  Captain  James  Lawrence,  the 
hero  of  the  Chesapeake.  Captain  Lawrence  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  having  uttered  words  famous  in  naval  history 
when  he  called  to  his  men,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship."  Miss 
Lawrence  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Quill,  a  body  of  young  women  devoted  to  letters, 
among  whom  Miss  Winnie  Davis  was  held  in  special  affec- 
tion. Miss  Lawrence  is  also  a  writer  of  verses  which  have 
become  deservedly  popular. 

Colonel  William  F.  Cody,  or  "  Buffalo  Bill,"  as  he  is  bet- 
ter known,  15  about  to  celebrate  his  fifty-fourth  birthday. 
He  was  born  in  Iowa,  but  in  1852,  when  young  Cody  was 
but  seven  years  old,  his  father  removed  to  Kansas.  A  few 
years  later  his  father  was  killed  in  the  "  Border  War." 
When  the  "  Pony  Express"  was  established,  Cody  became 
one  of  its  most  daring  riders.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  acted 
as  government  scout  and  guide.  He  won  his  title  of  "  Buf- 
falo Bill"  in  a  most  natural  manner.  In  1867  he  contracted 
with  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  at  $500  a  monlh,  to  fur- 
nish all  the  buffalo  meat  required  for  its  army  of  workmen. 
In  eighteen  months  he  had  actually  killed  4,280  buffaloes  , 
and  fairly  won  bis  sobriquet. 

Sylvester  Scovel,  who  gained  national  notoriety  by  striking 
General  Shafter  in  the  face  at  the  raising  of  the  American 
flag  over  Santiago,  is  again  in  Havana  as  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  World.  "The  name  of  Sylvester  Scovel,"  says 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  "is  probably  better  known  in  Cuba 
than  that  of  any  other  American,  even  than  that  of  Fitzhugh 
Lee.  He  is  certainly  more  cordially  hated  than  any  other 
American,  and  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was,  for 
some  time,  placed  upon  his  head.  The  Spaniards  captured 
him  once,  after  he  had  eluded  them  hundreds  of  times  ;  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stales  demanded  that  he  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  after  a  month's  imprisonment  he  was  released. 
If  he  had  been  taken  in  Cuba  during  the  war  he  would 
have  been  shot  or  hung  on  the  instant." 

Edwin  Hatfield  Garthwaite,  M.  E.,  a  Californian,  of  the 
State  University  and  later  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Mines,  Frieburg,  Germany,  who  was  called  to  South  Africa 
by  John  Hayes  Hammond,  in  1895,  as  manager  of  the 
Nigel  Deep  Mines,  has  just  been  appointed  by  Cecil  Rhodes 
superintending  engineer  of  the  South  African  Chartered 
Company's  mines  at  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia,  South  Africa. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  mining  positions  in  the 
Chartered  Company's  gift,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Garthwaite.  Particular  attention  was  directed 
to  Mr.  Garthwaite  last  September  when  he  made  the  world's 
record  in  deep  vertical  shaft  sinking  at  the  Nigel  Deep  Mines 
in  the  Transvaal,  as  also  to  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Roberts,  also  a  mining  engineer,  of  Oakland.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Garthwaite  as  manager  of  the  Nigel 
Deep  Mines.  On  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  retiring  from 
his  management  of  the  Nigel  Deep  Mines  last  month,  the 
company  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honor  and  presented  him 
with  a  handsome  silver  table-service. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Mr.  Hornung's  Second  Manner. 
Writers,  like  artists,  have  a  "second  manner,"  if 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  develop  it.  That  E.  W. 
Hornung  has  developed  his  is  palpable  from  the 
classification  that  may  easily  be  made  in  the  tales 
contained  in  "Some  Persons  Unknown."  Without 
precise  knowledge  of  the  chronological  order  in 
which  they  were  written,  one  would  be  pretty  safe  in 
saying  that  the  first  three  tales  are  in  Mr.  Hornung's 
second  manner,  and  that  all  the  others  belong  to  his 
first. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  this  classification  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  second  group 
have  to  do  with  Australian  scenes  and  characters, 
and  it  was  from  Australia  that  Mr.  Hornung  rose 
upon  the  literary  horizon  a  few  years  ago  with  "A 
Bride  from  the  Bush."  "The  Widow  of  Piper's 
Point  "  is  not  a  widow  at  all,  as  old  Major  Blacker 
discovers  when  he  has  been  cajoled  into  getting  a 
ticket- of-leave  for  the  convict  gardener,  who  is  really 
her  husband.  "  After  the  Fact  "  is  a  long  story  of  a 
bank-robbery  in  Geelong.  "  The  Voice  of  Gunbar," 
"The  Magic  Cigar,"  "The  Governess  at  Green- 
bush,"  and  "A  Farewell  Performance,"  are  tales 
from  the  back-blocks  of  New  South  Wales.  "  A 
Spin  of  the  Coin,"  the  tragedy  of  an  artist  who  loves 
a  fickle  dilettante,  and  "  The  Star  of  the  Grasmere," 
a  series  of  adventures  with  a  madman  on  shipboard, 
are  to  be  classed  with  these,  because  of  a  certain 
amateurish  quality  in  them  all,  in  spite  of  the  fertility 
of  imagination  and  facility  of  narration  that  they 
exhibit. 

But  Mr.  Hornung's  second,  and  better,  manner  is 
apparent  in  "  Kenyon's  Innings,"  a  pathetic  tale 
of  a  manly  little  English  boy  who,  though  physical 
infirmity  bars  him  from  them,  is  very  keen  after  field 
sports  and  fairly  worships  a  famous  cricketer,  while 
his  undemonstrative  father  is  hungering  for  such 
hearty  affection  as  the  dying  boy  lavishes  on  his  hero. 
"A  Literary  Coincidence"  is  a  lighter  story  of  a 
successful  novelist  who  will  not  countenance  in  real 
life  the  romance  that  figures  so  prominently  in  his 
novels,  and  so  peremptorily  dismisses  a  suitor  for  bis 
daughter's  hand  until  that  suitor  proves  to  be  a 
favorite  contributor  to  the  older  man's  magazine. 
"  '  Author  I  Author ' "  sets  forth,  through  the  mouth 
of  a  brother  scribe,  the  experience  of  a  man  who 
writes  a  great  play  and,  in  the  long  round  of  visits 
to  the  managers'  offices,  sinks  to  utter  degradation, 
in  which  estate  he  is  when  what  he  recognized  as  his 
garbled  play  is  produced  by  a  dishonest  histrion. 
These  three  tales  are  interesting  in  theme  and  told 
with  a  literary  skill  that  proves  Mr.  Hornung's  second 
manner  well  worth  developing. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 
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Charles  A.  Dana's  "Recollections." 
The  late  Charles  A.  Dana's  "  Recollections  of  the 
Civil  War "  were  written  late  in  life.  They  were 
completed  only  a  few  months  before  his  death — in 
1897.  A  large  pirt  of  the  narrative  was  published 
serially  in  McClure's  Magazine.  The  whole  forms  a 
fascinating  account  of  some  of  the  most  important 
civil  and  military  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
Dana  served  under  Secretary  Stanton  during  three 
years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  He  was 
the  "eye"  of  the  administration.  He  it  was  who 
represented  the  War  Department  at  the  front,  and 
reported  what  he  saw  to  Washington.  Officers  were 
promoted  or  supplanted  on  his  recommendation. 
His  previous  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  New  York  Tribune,  his  high  standing 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  judge  of  human  nature,  gave  his 
word  the  necessary  weight  for  this  service.  It  was 
his  privilege  to  know  intimately  almost  every  Union 
general.  His  estimate  of  their  ability  was  accepted 
by  the  administration  in  many  cases  as  final.  The 
opinions  and  suggestions  which  he  forwarded  to 
Washington  were  of  inestimable  value.  The  result 
-was  that  capable  energetic  commanders  were  re- 
tained and  inefficient  political  generals  went  to  the 
rear.  Mr.  Dana's  book  also  embraces  reminiscences 
of  Lincoln  and  other  men  in  the  public  eye. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  S2-oo. 

Stories  Out  of  English  History. 

"The  Queen's  Story  Book,"  being  historical  stories 
collected  out  of  English  romantic  literature,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  reigns  of  English  monarchs  from  the 
Conquest  to  Queen  Victoria,  is  a  companion  volume 
to  the  "  King's  Story  Book,"  issued  last  year  by  the 
same  author,  George  Laurence  Gomme.  The  great 
masters,  Scott  and  Thackeray,  together  with  Lytton, 
John  Gait,  Ainsworth,  and  others,  are  again  levied 
upon  for  contributions,  while  specimens  from  writers 
not  quoted  in  the  former  volume — Daniel  Defoe, 
Thomas  Love  Peacock,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
others,  together  with  stories  from  Lord  Berner's 
Elizabethan  translation  of  Froissart's  Chronicle — are 
now  included.  The  whole  makes  up  a  book  of 
graphic  stories,  drawn  from  tradition  and  history, 
and  told  by  the  masters  of  English  style.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Robinson. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

"Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War." 
Mr.  Dooley  is  comparatively  a  new-comer  among 
the  representatives  of  American  humor  ;  yet  already 
he  has  w    i  the  hearts  of  the  rr   ding  public.    Josh 


Billings  of  old  never  spoke  keener  truisms,  and  Bill 
Nye  was  not  his  peer.  The  Dooley  articles  have 
been  running  in  the  Chicago  papers  for  some  years, 
and  ha^e  been  widely  copied-  Mr.  Dooley  (who  is 
Peter  Dunne,  of  the  Chicago  Journal)  now  comes  to 
us  in  a  volume,  "  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War," 
in  which  is  grouped  a  representative  selection  from 
the  best  of  the  Dooley  papers.  Martin  Dooley  does 
not  belong  to  this  country  alone.  He  has  friends  in 
England,  and  Australia,  and  India.  "  Cousin  George 
Dewey  "  has  written  from  distant  Manila  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  sunny  philosopher's  tribute  to  himself. 
At  Old  Point  Comfort,  last  October,  "  Fighting 
Bob"  Evans,  of  the  Iowa,  spoke  of  the  delight  he 
had  found  in  reading  Mr.  Dooley's  epigrams. 
Kindly  raillc  ry  on  our  conspicuous  national  fail- 
ings is  something  in  which  Mr.  Dooley  delights. 
"We're  a  gr-reat  people,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy, 
earnestly.  "We  ar-re,"  said  Mr.  Dooley;  "we 
ar-re  that.  An'  th'  best  iv  it  is,  we  know  we  ar-re." 
Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $r  25. 

A  Tale  of  the  War  of  1812. 
"  A  Herald  of  the  West,"  by  Joseph  A.  Altsheler, 
is  a  realistic  historical  romance,  the  scenes  of  which 
lie  in  America  during  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Alt- 
sheler has  his  hero  write  of  what  he  sees  in  Washing- 
ton, where  he  comes  in  contact  with  Gallatin, 
Madison,  and  other  high  officials,  native  and  foreign. 
From  Washington  he  goes  to  Philadelphia  on  secret 
missions  ;  and  thence  to  New  York,  Boston,  and 
other  places.  For  episodes,  a  victim  of  England's 
lawless  impressment  of  American  sailors  escapes 
from  the  Guerriere  ;  and  then  there  is  a  dangerous 
adventure  on  a  French  brig  ;  and  there  are  many 
Other  adventures  and  escapes,  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other. The  chief  scenes,  based  on  the  more  import- 
ant historical  events,  are  the  attack  on  Washington, 
its  futile  defense  and  barbaric  pillagement,  and  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  description  of  which  is 
the  substance  of  the  last  two  or  three  chapters.  The 
book  is  of  great  dramatic  force  and  vivid  coloring. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Stephen  Crane's  forthcoming  volume  of  verse  is  to 
be  called  "  War  is  Kind." 

General  Shaffer's  story  of  the  Santiago  campaign 
is  soon  to  appear  in  an  Eastern  magazine. 

Sara  Jeanette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Everard  Cotes)  is 
writing  a  new  novel  to  be  entitled  "Hilda,"  in  which 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Calcutta,  with,  an  actress  and  a 
Salvation  Army  girl  for  the  leading  characters.  It 
will  be  published  in  Great  Britain,  India,  and 
Australia  under  the  title  of  "  In  a  Harbour  City." 

The  title  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  new  book 
is  "The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon."  It  will  be 
published  this  month  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  next  novel  from  the  pen  of  Leon  Daudet  will 
be  called  "  Sebastien  Gouves."  It  is  the  history  of 
the  anxieties  of  a  man  of  genius  who  falls  into  the 
power  of  charlatans  and  is  ultimately  saved  by  the 
devotion  of  bis  son.  M.  Daudet  is  also  engaged 
upon  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  "The  Dignity  of 
Literature." 

A  book  by  Andrew  Carnegie  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  possess  the  significant  title  of  "  Anti- Expansion 
or  Imperialism." 

Mrs.  M.  K.  Harrison  (Lucas  Malet),  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Charles  Kingsley,  is  preparing  an  edition 
of  her  father's  novels,  for  which  she  will  write  bio- 
graphical introductions. 

The  author  of  "She"  has  sent  to  press  another 
novel.  Rider  Haggard  is  a  prolific  writer.  Three 
books  in  twelve  months  make  a  pretty  good  record 
even  in  these  days  of  eager  production.  First  was 
"  A  Farmer's  Year"  ;  then  came  a  novel,  "  Doctor 
Theme,"  which  was  put  together  in  less  than  four 
weeks,  being  called  forth  as  a  remonstrance  against 
the  anti- vaccination  act ;  and  last  of  all  comes 
"Swallow,"  another  novel  which  will  be  published 
next  month. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  corpus  professor  of  juris- 
prudence in  the  University  at  Oxford,  will  publish 
shortly  through  the  Macmillan  Company  bis  "Life 
and  Philosophy  of  Spinoza." 

Clinton  Ross,  who  narrowly  escaped  death,  the 
other  day,  by  a  falling  sign  on  Broadway,  is  once 
more  able  to  be  about,  and  is  hard  at  work  on  a  new 
novel. 

"  The  Maine,"  a  personal  narrative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  battle-ship  by  her  commander,  Captain 
Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  U.  S.  N.,  is  to  be  published  next 
month. 

Money  has  been  contributed  for  a  life-size  statue 
of  Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,"  to  be  erected  at  Rugby. 

"  The  Dawn  of  Reason  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
by  James  Weir,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
mental  traits  in  the  lower  animals,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  insects.  The  Macmillan  Company  will  pub- 
lish it  during  the  spring  season. 

A  marvelous  tale  comes  from  Naples  to  the  effect 
that  a  local  professor  made  a  bet  that  he  would 
repeat  by  heart  the  whole  of  Dante's  "  Divina  Com- 
media  "  without  stopping.    He  began  at  eight  o'clock 
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Nothing  is  left  to  chance  in  the  manufacture  of  Ivory- 
Soap.    It  is  the  highest  result  of  scientific  soap  making. 

Ivory  Soap  has  been  analyzed  by  many  of  the  most 
noted  chemists,  who  pronounee  it  of  superior  quality.  The 
tests  of  chemists  give  confidence  that  it  is  pure,  and  the 
tests  of  thousands  of  housekeepers  who  have  used  Ivory 
Soap  for  years  is  even  more  convincing.  They  say  that 
Ivory  Soap  will  do  some  work  for  which  no  other  soap 
can  be  trusted.    They  know  from  experience. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "  just 
as  good  as  the  '  Ivory ';"  they  ARE  NOT.  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.    Ask  for  "  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it 
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in  the  evening,  before  a  large  audience,  and  he  did 
not  finish  his  task  until  two  o'clock  the  next  afternoon. 

CompetiUon  is  keen  in  Germany  among  the  writers 
of  books  on  Bismarck.  The  Cotta  firm,  which  pub- 
lished the  official  "  Thoughts  and  Recollections  "  of 
the  prince,  has  obtained  an  injunction  against  an  au- 
thor who  used  the  title  "Bismarck  Memoirs."  He 
put  in  a  defense  that  he  meant  his  own  recollections 
of  Bismarck,  but  the  court  held  that  the  title  was  de- 
ceptive. 

Kipling's  Influence. 
Mr.  Kipling  is  not  correctly  styled  a  lingo  or  a 
Chauvinist  (says  Edmund  Gosse).  He  does  not 
provoke  war,  or  underestimate  its  afflictions,  but  he 
preaches  forever  on  our  ears  "Be  ready!"  He 
marshals  us  by  land  and  sea,  he  brings  outlying  kins- 
folk up  into  line  with  us,  he  questions  us  incessantly 
as  to  the  state  of  our  sinews  and  of  our  guns.  The 
influence  of  this  one  young  civilian,  without  external 
prestige  of  any  kind  to  help  him,  has  been  simply 
prodigious.  His  breath  has  stirred  the  veins,  not  of 
hundieds  of  men,  nor  of  thousands,  but  of  a  cluster 
of  nations.  The  peculiar  gravity  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
appeal  to  the  English-speaking  races  —  for  even 
America  is  surely  not  unaffected  by  his  voice — has 
been  met  in  Great  Britain  by  the  inevitable  chorus  of 
imitators.  Every  song-writer,  every  leader-writer, 
every  story-teller,  has  a  little  touch  of  his  magic 
to-day,  a  little  strain  of  what  the  Germans  might  call 
"  Kiplingismus."  His  appearance  in  our  literature 
at  this  crisis,  with  its  sweeping  away  of  the  graceful 
but  slightly  effeminate  cult  of  beauty  and  harmony 
which  precedes  it,  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  coin- 
cidences which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  mind. 
For  who  shall  say  whether  athleticism  created  Mr. 


Kipling  or  whether  Mr.  Kipling  has  encouraged 
athleticism  ?  The  two  grow  side  by  side,  and  to 
what  harvest  who  can  tell  P 


A  pair  of  properly  fitted 
glasses  will  chase  away  that 
headache. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Optician? 
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BRITANNICA 

We  have  a  fine  set  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale.     It  is 

the  new  Autograph  Edition  (9th),  in  half-russia  binding 

and  is  in  excellent  condition,  having  cost  $200.     It  can  be 

had  at  a  bargain.     Call  and  examine  for  yourself. 

A.  B.  FIERSON,  318  Post  Street, 

(Opposite  Union  Square). 


"  There  is  no  finer  illustrated  magazine  in  the  world." 
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PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUABY  NUMBER,  NOW  READY,  CONTAINS: 
European  Military  Ballooning A.  Delmard  and  R.  Blathwayt 

Profusely  Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

The  Ship:  Her  Story.    IV w.  Clark  Russell 

With  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Seppings  Wright. 

Suppressed  Plates.    II.— Dickens George  Somes  Layard 

With  Reproductions  of  the  Plates. 
Naval  Heroes  in  "Westminster  Abbey.    Part  II Mrs.  E.  T.  Murray  Smith 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  of  Their  Monuments. 

44  Forza  del  Destino  " Hon.  William  Waldorf  Astor 

With  Illustrations  by  Vera  Christie. 

Newfoundland Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Bart.,  M.  P. 

(A  Timely  and  Authoritative  Discussion  of  the  French  Rights  in  Newfoundland.) 

The  "Wooing  of  Aminta Mane  L.  Van  Vorst 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Hartrick. 

An  Artistic  Nemesis Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler 

With  Illustrations  by  Max  Cowper. 

The  Skirts  of  Chance:  IV.    The  Green  Brougham H.  B.  Marriott- Watson 

(Being  Some  Adventures  of  Charmtan,  Second  Son  of  the  Late  Marquess  of  Auriol.) 

And"  other  interesting  features,  including  an  exquisite  original  etching  for  frontispiece. 

25  cts.  a  copy,  $3.00  a  year.     SEND  50  CTS.  FOR  THREE  MONTHS'  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  "Little  Women." 

The  appearance  of  "  Belinda — and  Some  Others" 
in  the  Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library  recalls 
"  Little  Women,"  and  suggests  the  query  :  Do  the 
girls  of  to-day  read  that  little  classic  as  their  mothers 
did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ?  Time  was  when  the 
adventures  and  vicissitudes  of  that  household  of  merry 
girls  were  known  to  every  school  girl  in  the  land,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  present  generation  of  young  misses 
would  find  the  tale  enjoyable. 

If  they  prefer  something  shorter,  however,  though 
in  the  same  vein,  they  might  read  "  Belinda."  It  is 
a  sketchy,  almost  frothy,  record  of  a  twelvemonth 
spent  by  a  family  of  orphans  in  London  town. 
There  are  six  of  them,  four  girls  and  two  boys, 
ranging  upward  in  age  from  seventeen  at  yearly  in- 
tervals ;  they  have  been  living  at  a  country  place,  the 
property  of  an  uncle  absent  in  South  Africa.  His 
return  is  preceded  by  an  intimation  that  he  can  not 
any  longer  give  them  shelter,  and  they  accordingly 
•make  them  a  new  home  in  a  London  suburb. 

Here  the  elder  lad  draws  for  the  comic  papers,  the 
other  becomes  a  clerk  in  the  city,  and  the  girls  em- 
ploy themselves  variously  with  writing  fashion 
articles,  doing  type-writing  for  a  literary  man,  and  so 
on.  They  are  a  bright,  merry  family,  and  while 
nothing  very  startling  occurs  to  them,  their  chatter  is 
decidedly  entertaining.  Belinda  has  a  clever  knack  of 
epigrammatic  expression  and  Olivia  is  intensely  fem- 
inine in  her  point  of  view,  and  the  narrator — whose 
identity,  by  the  way,  is  not  revealed — paints  them  all 
with  the  vividness  that  comes  of  careful  study. 

There  is  no  moral  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
chronicle  of  youngsters  in  the  great  city,  where  they 
fall  into  comfortable  berths  at  once,  soon  discover 
husbands — such  of  them  as  want  lire-partners  of 
that  kind— and  eventually  learn  that  the  supposedly 
poor  uncle  is  a  millionaire  ;  but  the  tale  can  do  no 
harm,  and  it  will  afford  amusement  to  many  for  an 
idle  hour. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $i  00.  _ 

A  History  of  American  Politics. 

"The  Rise  and  Growth  of  American  Politics:  A 
Sketch  of  Constitutional  Development,"  by  Henry 
James  Ford,  is  a  work  the  scope  of  which  is  rather  to 
give  an  explanation  of  causes  than  a  narrative  of 
events.  In  it  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
nature  and  interpret  the  characteristics  of  politics  in 
this  country.  To  this  end  the  author  sketches  the  re- 
lation of  early  colonial  politics  to  English  politics, 
the  origin  of  parties  in  America,  the  growth  of  the 
machine,  the  convention  system,  the  accretion  of 
power  and  influence  to  the  administration  ;  and  in 
general  the  evolution  of  party  politics  as  existing  to- 
day. Questions  of  public  policy  or  of  party  issues 
are  referred  to  only  as  they  have  affected  the  forma- 
tion of  political  structure  ;  but  in  this  respect  their 
influence  has  been  so  continuous  that  the  work  pre- 
sents a  view  of  our  political  history  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present  day.  A  number  of  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  party  organization, 
party  subsistence,  and  parly  efficiency.  The  rela- 
tions existing  between  party  politics  and  the  various 
organs  of  government,  such  as  Congress  and  the 
Presidency,  are  also  discussed  at  length.  The  book 
contains  an  index. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company/New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

Essays  by  Sidney  Lanier. 

"  Music  and  Poetry  :  Essays  Upon  Some  Aspects 
and  Inter- Relations  of  the  Two  Arts,"  by  Sidney 
Lanier,  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  papers  written, 
some  of  them,  many  years  before  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Southern  poet.  Most  of  the  studies  have 
already  appeared  in  magazine  form;  but  "The 
Physics  of  Music,"  and  "John  Barbour's  Bruce" 
are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  The  "Chaucer 
and  Shakspere"  papers  are  from  an  introduction  to  a 
text-book  on  English  Literature,  designed  by  Mr. 
Lanier  in  1880.  but  never  completed.  The  notable 
papers,  "A  Forgotten  English  Poet"  (Bartholomew 
Griffin),  and  "The  Death  of  Byrhtnoth  :  A  Study  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,"  are  included  in  the  volume. 
The  reader  may  dissent  from  Mr.  Lanier's  views  as 
to  what  constitutes,  in  English  prosody,  that  mysteri- 
ous something  called  accent,  and  from  his  insistence 
upon  the  time  relationship  between  poetry  and  music  ; 
but  he  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  interested  in  the 
purely  literary  or  the  purely  musical  papers  that  con- 
stitute the  major  portion  of  the  book. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

St.  Nicholas  for  1897-98. 
Volume  twenty-five  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  issued 
bound  in  two  parts,  including  the  numbers  from  No- 
vember, 1807,  to  October,  1898.  The  two  books 
contain  a  number  of  articles  which  are  both  amus- 
ing and  instructive,  and  throughout  the  numbers  run 
such  popular  stories  as  Mrs.  Jackson's  "  Denise  and 
Ned  Toodles,"  Trowbridge's  "  Two  Biddicut  Boys," 
Hughes's  "  Lakerim  Athletic  Club,"  Fezandie's 
"Through  the  Earth,"  and  Miss  Cloud's  "Down 
Durley  Lane."  Then  there  are  Kipling's  "Just  So 
Stories  "  which  alternate  with  illustrated  articles  on 
American  warships,  guns,  and  armor  ;  Stockton's 
"Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coast";  and 
Tudor  Jenks's  "  Boys  in  Armor."  Papers  are  con- 
tributed on  natural  history  ;  there  are  verses  from 


the  pens  of  well-known  writers  ;  and  the  comical 
pictures  and  letters  from  young  readers,  together 
with  many  pages  of  puzzles,  with  explanatory  dia- 
grams, constitute  an  attractive  feature  of  the  volume. 

The  books  are  elaborately  bound  in  black,  red, 
and  gold,  and  are  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 

New  Publications. 
"  Under  the  Rattlesnake  Flag,"  by  F.  H.  Costello, 
has  been  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  have  issued  a  novel  in  the 
Globe  Library  entitled  "  A  Tangled  Web,"  by  Hans 
Wachenhausen. 

"  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution  "  is  an  enter- 
taining volume  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Laura  E.  Richards's  latest  story  is  "  Margaret 
Monlfort,"  illustrated  by  Etheldred  B.  Barry.  Pub- 
lished by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Robert  Barr  has  written  an  entertaining  story  en- 
titled "  Tekla :  A  Romance  of  Love  and  War." 
Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Howard  Thayer  Kingsbury's  translation  of  ' '  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac,"  by  Edmond  Rostand,  has  been 
done  into  a  neat  volume  and  published  by  Lamson, 
Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Money  Captain,"  by  Will  Payne,  is  an  in- 
teresting story,  with  plenty  of  action  and  many  sen- 
sational scenes  which  are  quite  vigorous  in  their 
nature.  The  binding  is  in  keeping  with  the  title,  a 
border  of  dollar-marks  constituting  the  chief  decora- 
tion. Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth,"  edited,  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  by  Charles  W.  French,  is  a  little  vol- 
ume devoted  not  only  to  the  great  play,  but  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  historical  basis,  the  date  of  its  appear- 
ance in  both  its  incomplete  and  present  form,  its 
theme,  and  its  metrical  structure.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Four  volumes  which  should  prove  popular  among 
juveniles  are  "The  Princess  and  Joe  Potter,"  by 
James  Otis  ($1.25) ;  "The  Pleasant  Land  of  Play," 
by  S.  J.  Brigham  ($£.25)  ;  and  two  interesting  stories 
by  Harriet  A.  Cheever,  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of 
Billy  Trill "  (50  cents),  and  "  Little  Mr.  Van  Vere  of 
China"  ($1.25).  The  books  are  attractively  bound 
and  well  illustrated.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston. 

The  authors  of  "The  Beginner's  Latin  Book," 
James  B.  Smiley,  A.  M.,  and  Helen  L.  Storke,  A.  B., 
gives  as  a  reason  for  its  existence  the  fact  that  it  is 
"different  in  some  essential  points  from  every  other 
designed  for  beginners  now  in  use  in  our  schools. 
Its  vocabulary  is  made  up  largely  of  words  common 
to  Caesar,  Nepos,  and  the  Viri  Romae."  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  book  is  its  graded  reading 
lessons.  Published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

A  group  of  descriptive  sketches  by  Bradford 
Torrey  has  been  gathered  into  book-form  under  the 
title  "A  World  of  Green  Hills:  Observations  of 
Nature  and  Human  Nature  in  the  Blue  Ridge." 
The  sketches  are  six  in  number  :  "A  Day's  Drive  in 
Three  States,"  "In  Quest  of  Ravens,"  "A  Mount- 
ain Pond,"  "  Birds,  Flowers,  and  People,"  "A  Nook 
in  the  Alleghanies,"  and  "At  Natural  Bridge." 
They  are  full  of  color,  and  show  their  author  to  have 
a  tender  affection  for  nature,  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  a  graceful  style  in  description.  The  book 
has  an  attractive  cover.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.35. 

The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New  York, 
has  recently  issued  a  number  of  books,  all  of  which 
contain  excellent  reading  matter,  and  are,  at  the  same 
time,  well  printed  and  bound  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  There  is  a  story  by  Dr.  Maurus 
J&kai,  "The  Nameless  Castle,"  which  concerns  the 
Hungarian  army  employed  against  Napoleon  in  1809 
($1  25) ;  "  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  by  Alfred  Oliphant, 
is  a  North  of  England  story  ($1.25) ;  while  "  Mistress 
Nancy  Molesworth  "  ($r.co)  is  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  Cornish  stories,  Joseph  Hocking. 
Little  need  be  said  of  the  series  known  as  "  Little 
Masterpieces,"  published  by  this  company,  as  they 
are  well  known.  There  are  three  volumes  of  this 
series  before  us,  "  Thomas  Carlyle,"  "John  Ruskin," 
and  "Lord  Macaulay,"  each  an  excellent  specimen 
of  book-making,  at  thirty  cents  per  volume.  "  Model 
Houses  for  Little  Money,"  by  William  Price  ;  "  In- 
side of  a  Hundred  Homes,"  by  W.  M.  Johnson  ; 
"The  Business  Girl,"  by  Ruth  Asbmore  ;  "Home 
Games  and  Parties,"  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer  ;  and 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  a  literary  translation  of  Ros- 
tand's play,  by  Gertrude  Hall— all  these  are  daintily 
bound  volumes,  at  50  cents  each.  In  "  Flashlights 
on  Nature  "  ($1.50)  Grant  Allen  writes  charmingly  of 
insect  and  plant  life,  which  is  supplemented  by  a 
hundred  illustrations;  "What  Shall  Oi.r  Boys  Do 
for  a  Living?"  by  Charles  F.  Wiogate  ($1.00),  is 
intended  to  set  forth  a  line  of  conduct  for  those  who 
would  succeed  in  life,  numerous  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions of  successful  Americans  being  quoted. 
Frank  Norris's  "  Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty,"  which 
was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Argonaut  re:ently,  is 
among  the  number  ;  price,  $1.00. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


"  If  I   Were  'Ninety-Nine." 
(ADVICE  to  an  advanced  century.) 
Poor  century,  short  time  to  live 

The  fates  have  left  to  you  ; 
So  take  the  counsel  that  I  give 

And  do  as  I  would  do. 
I'd  crowd  my  short  remaining  space 

With  all  things  fair  and  fine, 
And  make  this  year  a  year  of  grace, 

If  I  were  'ninety-nine. 

Repentant  of  my  earlier  ways, 

I'd  make  all  sorrow  cease 
By  bringing  back  Saturnian  days 

And  piping  times  of  peace. 
The  wide  world  over  life  should  seem. 

Filled  full  with  jojs  divine, 
To  realize  the  poet's  dream, 

If  I  were  'ninety-nine. 

Corellis  should  be  out  of  place, 

Hall  Caines  be  out  of  mind, 
In  France  should  be  no  Dreyfus  case, 

And  here  no  Harcourt  kind. 
No  Little  Englander  should  prate, 

No  Editor  "  decline," 
No  Steads  and  Czars  be  intimate, 

If  I  were  'ninety-nine  1 

But,  most  of  all,  I  would  persuade 

My  Julia  to  relent, 
And  from  the  dear,  reluctant  maid   * 

Drag  her  withheld  consent. 
I'd  bind  her  by  love's  strongest  vow, 

I'd  make  her  ever  mine, 
And  love  her  madly  then  as  now, 

If  I  were 'ninety-nine  I 

— M.  S.  in  London   Vanity  Fair. 

When  Lights  Are  Low. 
The  rooms  are  hushed,  the  lights  are  low, 
I  sit  and  listen  to  the  wind  : 
That  comes  from  out  the  distant  hill. 
It  comes  and  croons  in  an  undertone 
Of  alien  regions  vast  and  lone, 
Of  pleasures  lost  in  a  land  unknown  ; 
Then  steals  away,  and  all  is  still. 
'Tis  good  to  listen  to  the  wind 
When  rooms  are  hushed  and  lights  are  low. 

When  those  we  love  have  come  and  gone, 
'Tis  weary  to  be  left  behind  : 
To  miss  sweet  eyes  where  late  they  shone, 
To  lock  for  what  we  may  not  find, 
Long-cheiished  forms  that  haunt  the  mind, 
Soft  voices  that  were  once  too  kind  ; 
To  live  and  miss  them  one  by  one 
Is  weary  work.     Who'd  stay  behind 
When  those  we  love  have  come  and  gone  ? 
— New  York  Times, 

The  Lower  Shelf. 
When  from  the  chatter  I  retire 

And  close  my  study  door  behind, 
A  chair  is  wheeled  before  the  fire, 

A  thoughtful  hand  has  drawn  the  blind  ; 
Then  o'er  the  shelves  I  range  my  eye, 

Where  volumes  mix  with  pipes  and  delf, 
The  stately  pompous  fellows — high, 

The  ragged — on  the  lower  shelf. 

They  line  my  study's  narrow  wall, 

These  friends  to  whom  for  rest  I  come. 
I  can  not  say  I  know  them  all, 

But  this  I'll  swear,  I  worship  some  ; 
And  would  you  know  the  gods  I  serve 

With  love  that's  well-nigh  worthy  self, 
Glance,  stranger,  o'er  the  shabby  curve 

That  bulges  on  ihe  lower  shelf. 

You  mount  a  somewhat  shaky  chair, 

You  point  to  princely  tomes  above, 
With,  "  This  is  fine  I  "  and  "  This  is  rare  !  " 

But,  where's  the  book  a  man  can  love  ? 
Ah,  leave  the  grand  ones,  I  beseech, 

They  do  but  conjure  thoughts  of  pelf, 
While  these  untidy  beggars  reach 

To  Heaven,  from  the  lower  shelf. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Employment 

We  want  to  engage 
the  services  of  an 
energetic  man  or 
woman  to  represent 

The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal 

To  look  after  renewals 
and  to  secure  new  sub- 
scribers. A  good  agent 
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pay,  but  will  share  in 
the  §11,500  to  be 
divided — April  15th — 
among  the  best  agents. 
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Second  Edition  How  Ready 
Verses   From  the  Coast  bv 

"  The  only  new  poet  of  consequence." 

—  The  Tribune,  New  Yokk. 

When  the  Birds 


Go  North  Again 


A  Volume  of  Verse 

By   ELLA   HIGGINSON 

Author  of  " From  the  Land  of  the  Snow 
Pearls:  Tales  of  Puget  Sound"  ;  "A 
Forest  Orchid  and  Other  Stories"  etc., 
etc. 

Vellum  sq.  l6mo.    $1.25, 

Second  Edition  Now  Ready 

Firm  and  clear, 
direct,  sincere. 

"  Her  touch  is  firm  and  clear  ;  what  she 
sees  she  sees  vividly  and  describes  in 
direct,  sincere  English  ;  of  what  she 
feels  she  can  give  an  equally  lucid  re- 
port." 

— The  Tribune,  New  York. 

Good  poetry 
in  rare  setting. 

"The  poetry  of  the  volume  is  good,  and 
its  rare  setting,  amid  the  scenes  and 
under  the  light  of  a  sunset  land,  will 
constitute  an  attractive  charm  to  many 
readers." 

—  The  Transcript,  BOSTON. 

Keen,  strong, 
and  original. 

"  She  shows  a  fine  power  of  pathos  and 
often  intensity  and  depth  of  feeling.  .  .  . 
Many  verses  also  indicate  a  keen  under- 
standing, through  eye  and  ear  of  nature- 
one  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of 
the  poetic  gift." 

— The  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago 

The  voice  of 
a  true  singer. 

"  The  voice  of  a  true  singer,  the  feeling 
of  a  deeply  tender  soul,  the  splendor 
of  colors  laid  on  lavishly  by  a  rich  imagi- 
nation, and  the  freshness  of  nature  itself 
are  in  these  poems.  ...  It  is  a  notable 
collection." 

—  The  Independent. 

Simple,  Sincere,  and  Sweet. 
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"SHE  OF  THE  WEST." 

By  BAILEY  MILLARD. 


"  These  tales  are  all  of  ihe  Wild  West,  and  arc 
wonderfully  well  written.  Their  interest  never  flags 
for  a  second.  The  heroines  are  especially  well  drawn, 
and  there  are  a  snap,  and  vigor,  and  go  about  all 
the  stories,  from  first  to  last,  that  make  the  reading 
of  them  a  real  treat." — New  York  World. 

"A  fine  fruity  flavor  of  the  wild  and  wonderful 
West  clings  to  the  short  stories  in  the  volume  by 
Mr.  Bailey  Millard.  The  author  writes  in  a  straight- 
forward, slap-bang  style,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
humor." — New  York  Sun. 

"The  stories  have  freshness,  crispness,  and  new- 
ness  enough  to  make  a  very  entertaining  and  original 
volume." — The  Nation.  New  York. 

"Mr.  Millard's  stories  are  sure  to  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception."—  New  York  Press. 

"The  tales  are  fine,  strong,  and  virile.  Here  ts 
one  Western  writer  who  does  not  imitate  Bret 
Harte  and  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  his 
material." — Walter  Blackburn  Harte. 


Published   by  Continental    Publishing   Co., 
25  Park  Place.  New  York. 
For  Sale  by  A.  M.  Robert  son .  120  Post  St., 
San  Francisco. |    PBICE,1«1.00. 
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At  the  Tivoli  "The  Wedding  Day"  is  a  gay, 
tuneful  opera  with  an  unusual  number  of  pretty 
songs,  and  with  plenty  of  plot  and  go.  It  brings  up 
memories  of  Dumas,  as  the  action  is  contemporaneous 
with  "Twenty  Years  After,"  and  Alhos's  son,  the 
Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  is  one  of  the  characters.  He 
is,  in  the  opera  as  in  the  romance,  rather  a  more 
serious  personage  than  the  jovial  blades  around 
him  ;  almost  too  serious  to  win  the  favor  of  Lucille 
d'Herblay,  who  is  so  hotly  wooed  by  the  Frondist 
general. 

The  period  of  "  The  Wedding  Day"  is  during  the 
trivial  wars  of  the  Fronde — that  "silly  season"  of 
French  history  when  bellicose  France  had  her  civil 
war  for  lack  of  an  international  one  ;  when  Anne  of 
Austria  defied  the  people's  detestation  of  Mazarin, 
and  clung  to  her  priest-lover  through  the  fifteen 
years  of  the  struggle  ;  and  when  the  popular  hate 
found  voice  in  songs  against  him,  one  of  which 
Planchette  hums  in  ' '  Twenty  Years  After  "  : 
"  A  breeze  from  the  Fronde 

Blows  to-day; — 

I  think  that  it  blows 

Against  Mazarin." 

Or  in  the  more  metrical  original : 

"  Un  vent  de  Fronde 

Se  leve  ce  matin, 

Je  pense  qu'il  gronde 

Contre  le  Mazarin." 

The  opera  is  full  of  Frenchy  hints,  but  not  of 
French  subtlety.  The  hints  do  not  need  to  be 
pointed.  Each  one  is  provided  with  a  good  large 
hoof,  warranted  to  kick  through  the  thickest  skull. 
But  it  is  certainly  very  funny. 

Annie  Myers,  who  took  the  part  of  Rose  Marie, 
conducted  herself  with  unusual  ability.  Rose  Marie 
is  described  in  the  argument  as  an  "up-to-snuff 
Parisian  girl,"  masquerading  as  a  fresh-hearted, 
guileless  Normandy  peasant.  This  was  sufficient  for 
those  familiar  with  Annie  Myers's  methods  to  look  for 
the  suggestiveness  of  French  opera  bouffe,  to  be  laid 
on  in  thick  daubs.  But  she  surprised  us.  She  made 
a  good  entrance,  with  her  demure  face  meekly  framed 
in  long,  angelic  curls,  and  rolled  her  eyes  by  turns 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  her  new  lord's  head, 
with  just  a  spice  of  diablerie  lurking  in  their  corners, 
«  and  carried  herself  through  the  play  with  plenty  of 
dash  and  mischief,  but  without  vulgarity.  She  and 
Lichter  had  the  two  leading  female  rSles,  and  when 
they  took  turns  in  wearing  the  bridal  gown  were 
good  foils  to  each  other  in  their  contrasts  of  height 
and  coloring.  Lichter  has  become  quite  a  sprightly 
opera- bouffist,  and  her  voice,  that  we  used  to  hear  in 
grand  opera,  rippling  with  such  surprising  ease  and 
volume  through  her  tight  little  mouth,  is  always  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  elements  in  the  opera-bouffe 
performances.  Some  weeks  ago,  in  "La  Grande 
Duchesse,"  she  sang  "  Say  to  Him"  so  sweetly  and 
satisfyingly  that  it  brought  a  sudden  whiff  of  pleasant 
recollection  of  those  old  opera-bouffe  days  in  the 
seventies. 

Stevens,  of  the  irrepressible  legs,  was  fitted  with  a 
part  where  he  had  plenty  of  good  situations,  and  did 
not  fail  to  get  all  the  meat  out  of  them.  In  his 
get-up  he  needed  only  a  sailor  collar  and  a  pair  of 
pantalet  frills  to  look  the  Spanish  grandee,  and  in 
the  third  act  he  became  a  faint-hearted  Don  Quixote. 
He  was  amusing  throughout,  but  became  deliriously 
funny  when  assisting  as  a  waiter  at  his  wife's  flirta- 
tion with  the  Due  de  Bouillon.  We  see  him  so  often 
extinguished  under  a  bald  wig  that  we  forget  some- 
times that  a  good  deal  of  youthful  effervescence 
passes  off  in  his  bubbles  of  fun, 

Bernice  Holmes,  the  new  contralto,  sang  her  one 
song  acceptably,  but  needs  to  tone  down  her  speak- 
ing voice  somewhat.  She  has  that  good  quality, 
conscientiousness,  but,  although  even  in  the  spark- 
ling, frivolous  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  it  should 
exist  in  full  measure,  it  should  be  less  apparent. 


The  pretty  women  of  the  theatre  must  be  taking  to 
vaudeville.  At  the  Orpheum,  that  temple  of  vaude- 
ville, that  man  -  paradise,  there  were  several  last 
week.  One,  of  course,  is  Papinta,  the  beauty  of  the 
color-dance,  whose  name  one  scarcely  dares  to  men- 
tion without  an  admiring  adjective.  Another  is 
Querita  Vincent,  who,  when  she  bounded  on  the 
stage,  was  hailed  with  such  joyful  shouts  as  made 
us  feel  that  she  was  helping  to  make  an  Orpheum 
holiday.  Non  -  habituis  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
wondered  if  she  could  be  the  radiant  Papinta  with- 
out her  electric  setting  ;  but  the  programme  fur- 
nished the  information  that  she  was  Querita  Vincent, 
loaned  for  the  occasion  by  the  Olympia.  Querita 
(she  ouf-ht  to  leave  off  the  Vincent)  is  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  young  woman,  with  muscles  of 
india-rubber  and  a  throat  of  sheet-iron.  From  this 
mill:?v'  ite  throat  there  clanged  forth  the  athletic 
notes  '  U  a  ditty  concerning  a  girl  from  Cuba,  accom- 


panied by  many  agile  kicks  and  flutterings  of  white 
and  violet  petticoats.  "Belinda  Bailey's  Boarders  " 
has  been  running  successfully  and  with  something  of 
a  flourish  in  the  announcement  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
usual  type  of  vaudeville  comedy,  with  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  stereotyped  lines. 

But,  oh,  shade  of  the  old  California  Theatre,  what 
echoes  from  the  past  reached  our  ears  I  For  there 
was  Barton  Hill,  its  sometime  actor-manager  and 
one  of  its  props  in  the  legitimate,  with  the  same 
piercing  black  eyes,  the  well-remembered  curly  hair 
touched,  perhaps  artificially,  with  gray,  and  the  roll- 
ing, clean-cut  accents  of  yore.  His  voice  is  some- 
what worn,  but  when  he  declaimed  his  flowery  love- 
quotation  to  the  widow,  one  might  close  one's  eyes, 
and  almost  fancy  one's  self  a  quarter  of  a  century 
back  in  that  old  shrine  of  the  legitimate  on  Bush 
Street.  Its  mark  is  left  upon  him  for  life,  and  he  will 
always  be  too  polished  and  stately  a  personage  for 
the  Orpheum,  where  everything  and  everybody  is  for 
mirth. 

Cincinnati,  the  comic  juggler,  strolls  on  in  his 
act,  looking  like  a  waggish  Hamlet,  an  effect  which 
is  partly  the  result  of  a  very  long  black  ulster  and  a 
very  tall  black  hat.  Before  his  act  is  over,  the  hat 
and  the  ulster  are  taking  turns  with  an  open  um- 
brella in  beiDg  tossed  in  the  air  and  dexterously 
caught,  one  after  the  other,  or  perhaps  lighted  cigars 
take  turn  about,  and  are  unerringly  caught  by  hand 
and  mouth,  but  never  at  the  lighted  end,  while  the 
juggler  looks  severely  at  his  applauding  audience, 
and  then  permits  an  indulgent  hitch  to  the  corners  of 
his  mouth. 

In  between  the  main  attractions  the  Avolos  very 
skillfully  produced  a  rippling  run  of  woody  trills 
from  their  xylophones  (what  curiously  uninteresting 
instruments  they  are  1 ),  and  the  Arbras  gave  their 
acrobatic  musical  novelty,  which  consisted  principally 
in  balancing  themselves  in  frightfully  inconvenient 
positions,  generally  on  the  tops  of  each  other's 
heads  or  the  points  of  each  other's  chins,  and  then 
assuming  an  air  of  genteel  ease,  while  they  played 
for  a  lightning  interval  on  mandolins  or  guitars. 

Nearest  to  the  popular  heart  is  the  monologist,  in 
this  case,  George  Evans.  He  is  the  second  delight- 
fully funny  one  within  a  month.  These  men,  when 
successful,  are  real  students  of  human  nature.  They 
know  how  the  world  loves  a  funny  story,  and  how 
the  successful  raconteur  must  relish  his  task.  They 
have  discovered  that  a  talent  for  mimicry  is  a  pocket- 
mine.  Throw  in  with  these  gifts  a  dash  of  musical 
ability,  some  agility  in  cutting  capers,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  a  humorous  twist  to  the  face,  or  voice, 
or  legs,  or  all  three,  and  the  thing  is  done.  George 
Evans  has  all  of  the  three,  and,  dressed  in  an  absurd, 
knock-kneed  minstrel's  suit,  he  talked  in  his  flat  little 
voice  and  became  confidential  and  intimate  with  the 
whole  house,  even  to  the  furthest  idler  on  the  edge. 

All  of  which  finally  leads  up  to  the  main  attraction 
— Papinta.  Papinta's  act  is  really  a  repetition  of 
Loie  Fuller's  specialty.  She  is  a  much  handsomer 
woman  and  has  a  lither  figure  ;  but  her  dark  locks 
do  not  light  up  so  prettily  in  the  dazzling  stream  of 
colored  radiance  as  did  Loie  Fuller's  only  beauty — 
her  abundant  fair  hair. 

These  color-dancers  ought  to  have  a  magnificent 
chest  development,  for  they  do  nearly  all  their  dan- 
cing with  their  arms.  Or  rather,  as  one  sees  the 
swirls  of  gleaming  many-colored  folds  writhe  round 
and  round  till  they  tower  up  to  the  shape  of  a 
gigantic  calla,  one  might  as  well  call  it  a  drapery 
dance,  with  a  very  pretty  and  graceful  woman  for  a 
centre. 

The  volcano  dance,  with  Papinta's  crouching  fig- 
ure thrown  out  in  glowing  relief  against  the  inky 
background,  might  serve  as  an  incantation  scene. 
Some  day,  when  electric  effects  are  cheap,  we  may, 
perhaps,  see  the  Satanic  scenes  in  "Faust"  and  "Der 
Freischiitz  "  lighted  up  with  just  such  gorgeous  orange- 
colored  streams  of  electric  fire.  Witches  may  make 
their  white  bodies  more  wickedly  beautiful  by  wrap- 
ping them  in  those  same  flutterings  of  flame-colored 
drapery,  "  with  warmth  a-beaming  and  gold 
a-gleaming,"  and  dance  their  witch  dance  while  they 
summon  the  Prince  of  Evil  from  the  counterpart  of  that 
fiery  gulf.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  wed  those  start- 
lingly  beautiful  effects  to  a  magnificent  drama.  As 
it  is,  a  spectacle  that  appeals  only  to  the  eye,  and  not 
to  the  imagination,  leaves  an  audience  rather  un- 
moved. They  admire,  enjoy,  and  applaud,  but  do 
not  rouse  to  any  very  great  enthusiasm,  not  even  when 
the  pretty  dancer  comes  forward,  and,  with  her  white 
arms  emerging  from  multitudinous  folds,  showers 
handfuls  of  kisses. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Not  long  ago  four  New  York  papers,  the  Times, 
Post,  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  Mail  and  Ex- 
Press,  made  an  agreement  not  to  accept  any  further 
business  from  an  advertising  agent  named  Everett 
N.  Blanke.  Furthermore,  these  papers  were  not  to 
receive  advertisements  from  any  one  who  employed 
him,  or  had  any  connection  with  him;  and  they 
notified  his  patrons  of  the  fact.  The  agent  there- 
upon brought  suit  against  the  four  newspapers  for 
criminal  conspiracy  to  ruin  his  business.  Magistrate 
Crane  ruled  that  while  the  newspapers  had  a  right  to 
refuse  advertisements  from  the  plaintiff,  they  had  no 
right  to  work  upon  his  customers,  nor  had  they  the 
right  to  refuse  advertisements  from  other  agents, 
merely  because  the  business  first  came  from  Mr. 
Blanke.  The  case  was  thereupon  compromised,  and 
the  complaint  withdrawn. 


Britons  and  Boers. 
San  Francisco,  January  25,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  the 
twenty-third  inst.  you  devote  considerable  space  to 
what  you  term  "  More  Briton- Bailing  by  the  Boer," 
but  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  more 
properly  called  "  More  Boer-Baiting  by  the  Briton." 

Suppose  the  situation  were  reversed,  and  a  large 
number  of  Boers  had  settled  in  British  Columbia,  or 
any  other  English  colony,  and  had  in  numerous  mass- 
meetings  clamored  for  citizenship  which  did  not 
include  the  condition  of  having  to  forswear  allegiance 
to  their  native  countiy  or  the  liability  to  military 
duty  in  case  of  war  ;  had  insisted  upon  schools  for 
their  children,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds, 
where  their  language  and  not  English  should  be 
taught  ;  should  have  insulted,  in  print  and  speech, 
British  officials,  high  and  lqw,  and  denounced  on 
every  and  all  occasions  British  laws  and  institutions — 
how  long  would  the  government  of  such  a  coloay 
allow  the  supposed  state  of  affairs  to  exist  ?  Would 
not  the  obnoxious  foreigners  meet  with  swift  and 
severe  punishment,  or  at  least  measures  be  takpn  to 
curb  their  insolent  spirit? 

Of  course,  if  one  accepts  as  gospel-truth  what  the 
English  jingo  papers  and  their  South  African  corre- 
spondents are  in  the  habit  of  saying  about  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  South  African  republic  and  the  Boers, 
the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  the  Uitland- 
ers  are  very  badly  treated  indeed,  whereas,  in  reality, 
their  grievances  are,  and  to  every  impartial  observer 
must  appear,  greatly  exaggerated.  In  complaining 
of  the  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
and  the  right  of  assembly,  the  Uitlanders  forget 
that  they  used  to  enjoy  those  privileges  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  were  deprived  of  them  only  because  they 
did  not  seem  to  understand  that  freedom  is  not 
license.  The  fact  is  that  the  Uitlanders  do  very  well, 
as  a  whole,  in  a  country  which  they  repay  for  its 
hospitality  by  publicly  reviling  and  abusing  its 
people  and  government. 

It  is  true  that  the  foreigners  in  the  Transvaal,  while 
filling  their  own  pockets,  have  also  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public, which,  in  the  form  of  various  taxes,  obtiins  a 
just  share  of  the  gold  that  is  taken  from  its  soil.  But 
this  certainly  does  not  give  those  Uitlanders  the  right 
to  treat  the  pioneer  population,  which,  when  found- 
ing a  state  in  the  wilderness  to  escape  from  British 
rule,  braved  so  many  dangers  and  hardships,  with 
an  insolence  that  would  never  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  country.  The  Boers,  originally  trusting  and 
hospitable,  whatever  be  their  faults,  deeply  resent 
the  outspoken  hostility  of  the  Uitlanders,  who  by 
their  attitude  form  a  constant  menace  to  the  country's 
safety. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Transvaal  Government  is 
opposed  to  the  development  of  the  manifold  re- 
sources of  the  country.  It  is  clear-sighted  enough 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  thereof,  and  fully  con- 
scious of  the  great  future  that  awaits  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  but  equally  determined  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence at  all  hazards. 

A  clash  between  the  Boers  and  the  Uitlanders,  the 
latter  backed  up  by  England,  seems  imminent,  or,  at 
all  events,  is  bound  to  come.  What  the  outcome 
thereof  will  be  no  one  can  foretell,  but  unless  all  indi- 
cations to  that  effect  are  misleading,  the  Dutch  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  Cape  Colony,  and 
Natal  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  "  Africa  for 
the  Afrikander,"  and  with  their  blood  cement  the 
foundation  of  the  United  States  of  South  Africa. 

UlTLANDER. 
RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre,  which 
has  been  filed  for  probate  in  Redwood  City,  the  fol- 
lowing testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

To  Mrs.  A.  Eyre  Pinckard,  wife  of  Mr.  George 
M.  Pinckard,  to  Mrs.  Maggie  Eyre  Girvin,  wife  of 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Girvin, "to  Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre, 
to  Mr.  Perry  P.  Eyre,  to  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  and 
to  Miss  Mary  T.  Eyre,  all  children  of  the  deceased, 
is  bequeathed  all  of  the  estate,  share  and  share  alike. 
No  provision  is  mad±  for  the  widow,  as  the  estate 
consists  entirely  of  community  properly,  and  the 
testator  disposed  of  his  half  of  the  property  to  his 
children.  The  three  sons  and  two  sons-in-law  are 
appointed  executors,  without  bonds.  The  estate  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  $1,000,000,  and  consists 
of  real  estate  in  this  State,  personal  property,  and 
several  valuable  quicksilver  mines. 


The  Races. 

The  delightful  weather,  combined  with  the  many 
interesting  raring  events  offered  by  the  California 
Jockey  Club,  drew  large  crowds  to  the  Oakland 
Track  during  the  week,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
large  attendance  to-day  (Saturday},  when  the  Fol- 
lansbee  Purse  will  be  run  for.  It  is  a  high- weight 
handicap  for  two-year-olds  and  upward,  the  distance 
is  seven  furlongs,  and,  as  there  are  fifty-two  entries, 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  field.  The  principal 
event  of  next  week  will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
February  4th,  when  the  Pacific-Union  Stakes  will  be 
run  for.  It  is  for  two-year-olds  and  upward,  over  a 
course  of  one  mile  and  a  furlong,  the  value  of  the 
purse  being  $i  500. 

«    *    » 

Mr.  Penn — "  The  peace  commissioners  have  signed 
the  treaty."  Mr.  Pitt— "That's  a  good  sign." — 
Pittsburg  Chronicle-  Telegraph. 


A  Remarkable  Record. 
86.855  ( ases  of  G.  H.  Mumm's  Extra  Dry  im- 
ported in  1.898  ;  52,649  more  than  any  other  brand. 
This  champagne  is  made  of  choicest  grapes  and  first 
pressings.  Bottles  will  bear  green  neckband  and 
star  label, 


ATTROCONE 
SPECTACLES 

Do  Not  Hurt 
Behind,  the  Ears. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled.     Factory  on  premises. 
Quick  repairing.         Phone,  Main  io. 


Opticians  KoeAAKGEN, 
642  Market  St. 

CRONICLE  BUUDINfr- 
WE  EMPLOY  NO  AGENTS. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOtrSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last    Nights    of    "The    Wed'ling;    Day."      Next 

Week.     Every   Evening.      Saturday   Matinee. 

Offenbach's  Famous  Comic  Opera, 

-:-    LA    P  E  R  I  C  H  O  L  E   -:- 

"The  Street  Siiger." 
In   Preparation— The  Comedy  Opera  "Madeline," 

Or  the  Magic  Kiss. 
Popular  Prices 25  ami  SO  cents 

N.  B.— Matinee  Reserved  Seats,  25  cts.     Tel.  Bush  9. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


Next  Monday  Night.    George  H.    Broadhurst's   Latest 
Laughing  Triumph, 

-:-   WHY    SMITH    LEFT    HOME   -:- 

A  Great  Cast  Headed  by  Maclyn  Arbuckle. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning   Monday.     Third   and    Last   Week.     Frank 
Daniels  and  His  Complete  Comic  Opera  Com- 
pany.    First  Three  Nights, 

-:-     THE    IDOL'S    EYE     -:- 

Remainder  of  Week 

-:■  THE    WIZARD    OF    THE    NILE  -:- 

February  6th JameB-Kldder-Warde. 

ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  30th. 
The  High-Class  Comedy  Players,  Milton  and  Dollie 
Nobles  in  "Why  Walker  Reformed";  Giacinta  Delia 
Rocca,  World-Famous  Concert  Violiniste ;  Willy  Ozeola, 
Balancing  Acrobat;  Derenda  &  Breen,  World's  Greatest 
Club  Swingers;  The  Sensation  of  the  Season,  Clorindy, 
Rice's  Rag-Time  Opera  Success;  Wilson  &  Leicester; 
the  Three  Avolos  ;  and  Max  Cincinnati. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,   10c ;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c. 


METROPOLITAN  TEMPLE. 

THE  MUSICA1   EVENT  OF  THE  SEASON  • 

-Madam  Teresa  Carreno- 

The  I/iones.t  of  tlie  Pianoforte. 

THREE  GRAND  RECITALS 

Monday  Evening,  February  6th. 

Wednesday  Evening,  February  8th. 

Saturday  Matine'e,  February  nth. 

PRICES— «1. 00,  SI. 50,  and  $3.00. 

Sale  of  seats  will  begin  Monday  morning,  January  30th, 

at  the  San  Francisco  Music  Company's,  225  Sutter  Street. 

Chick^ring  Piano  Used. 

RACES  \         RACES  !        RACES  ! 

CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 
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Winter  Meeting,  1 898-' 99,  Monday, 
January  23d  to  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  Inclusive. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        £- 
Races   start  at  3:15  P.  M.  sharp,      v 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 

THE  HORSE  SHOW 

WILL  BE  HELD 

AT  LOS  ANGELES, 
FEBRUARY     1,    2,     3,    4,     1899 


All  Breeds  «f  Horses 
Will  be  Exhibited. 
Handsome  Turnout*. 

S5.OO0.0O  Offered  in  Prizes. 
Coaching  Parades.  Hurdle  Jumping. 

Floral  Parade.     Different  Events   Daily. 


Afternoons  at  2  Evenings  at  8.  Sale  of  tickets 
commences  Jan.  25,  1899,  at  Fitzgerald's  Music  Store, 
113  S.  Spring  Street. 

For  all  information  address 

M.    E.    WOOSTER,    Secretary, 
Horse  Show  Association, 
404  Byrne  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sansallto  Perry.) 

Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Sept.   11,  1898. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  ».  ni.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10: 00,  11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 
ROUND    TRIP    from    Mill    Valley,    $|.00 

Special  Trlpa  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  fox  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning:  Tavern  ol  Tamalpais. 

LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Bush  13. 
MAIN    OFFICE-23   POWELL  STREET 

Branches — 5-a  Taylor  St.  and  200  Montgomery  Ave. 
Laundry  on  12th  .St.,  between  Howard  and  Folsom. 

ORDINARY    MENDING,  etc.,  free  of  charge. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


January  30,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"Why  Smith  Left  Home." 
Belle  Archer,  who  has  not  been  seen  in  this  city 
since  she  was  a  member  of  the  Frawley  Company, 
some  years  ago,  received  quite  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion at  the  California  Theatre  on  Monday  even- 
ing, when  she  appeared  in  Hoyt's  "A  Contented 
Woman."  General  Shafter,  who  was  present,  also 
came  in  for  a  large  amount  of  applause,  and  shared 
the  honors  of  the  evening  with  Miss  Archer. 

Next  week  George  H.  Broahhurst's  new  farce, 
"Why  Smith  Left  Home,"  is  to  be  the  attraction  at 
this  theatre,  and  another  old  Frawley  favorite,  Maclyn 
Arbuckle,  will  have  the  leading  rSIe.  It  is  said  to  be 
full  of  clever  dialogue  and  laughable  situations,  and 
tells  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  a 
prosperous  self-made  contractor,  who  has  just  mar- 
ried a  dashing  young  woman  twenty  years  his  junior. 
Business  has  prevented  their  taking  the  usual  wedding 
journey,  and  to  Smith's  dismay  several  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  have  come  to  stay  a  few  weeks 
with  them.  By  various  methods  he  manages  to  get 
tid  of  them  all  with  the  exception  of  an  old-maid 
sister,  and  to  get  her  off  his  hands  he  has  invited  her 
faithful  admirer.  Major  Duncombe,  to  visit  them. 
The  night  before  the  opening  of  the  play  the  major 
has  proposed  to  Miss  Smith,  and  her  brother's  joy 
on  hearing  the  news  is  so  great  that  he  inadvertently 
reveals  the  reason  why  he  had  given  the  invitation  to 
the  major,  the  result  being  that  the  faithful  suitor  is 
rejected.  Then  Mrs.  Smith's  brother,  a  young  man 
still  at  college,  elopes  and  brings  his  bride  to  visit 
them,  and  to  make  things  still  more  pleasant,  his 
wife's  aunt  also  swoops  down  on  them  accompanied 
by  her  husband.  Then  Smith  begins  to  plan  bow 
he  can  get  rid  of  them  all,  and  it  is  around  his  efforts 
to  do  this  that  the  author  has  built  the  main  series  of 
complications. 

Among  the  other  members  of  the  company  are  M. 
B.  Snyder,  Harry  Webster,  Fred  W.  Peters,  Rose 
Snyder,  C.  Jay  Williams,  Rose  Stuart,  Mrs.  Annie 
Yeamans,  Gertrude  Roosevelt,  Blanche  Chapman, 
Dorothy  Usner,  and  Jessie  Conant. 

Last  Week  of  Prank  Daniels. 

Herbert  and  Smith's  comic  opera,  "  The  Wizard 
of  the  Nile,"  with  which  Frank  Daniels  and  his 
merry  company  have  been  crowding  the  Columbia 
Theatre  during  the  week,  is  another  excellent  vehicle 
for  displaying  the  comic  personality  of  that  droll 
little  comedian  to  advantage.  This  time  Mr.  Daniels 
is  a  Persian  necromancer  named  Kibosh,  who  visits 
Egypt  during  a  water  famine.  By  the  use  of  his 
magic  powers  he  causes  the  Nile  to  overflow  and 
wins  the  offer  which  Ptolemy  has  made,  that  any 
magician  who  can  conjure  up  a  flood  will  be  re- 
warded with  the  band  of  his  daughter,  the  beautiful 
Cleopatra.  As  in  "The  Idol's  Eye,"  the  plot  has 
little  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  opera,  which  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  laughable  antics  of  the  star, 
the  bevy  of  handsome  women,  the  topical  songs, 
catchy  chorus,  elaborate  scenery,  and  pretty  cos- 
tumes. On  Monday  evening  "The  Idol's  Eye" 
will  be  revived  and  given  during  the  entire  week. 

The  James-Kidder-Warde  company  will  be  the 
next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  Their 
repertoire  will  include  "The  School  for  Scandal," 
"Julius  Caesar,"  "Othello,"  and  "  Macbeth." 


"La  Perichole  "  at  the  Tivoli. 
On  Sunday  evening  "  The  Wedding  Day  "  will  be 
heard  for  the  last  time  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House, 
and  next  week  Offenbach's  melodious  comic  opera, 
"La  Perichole,"  in  four  acts,  will  be  revived.  The 
score  abounds  in  charming  solos,  sprightly  choruses, 
and  stirring  novelties,  and  the  cast  will  be  excellent. 
Annie  Myers  will  sing  the  role  of  the  street-singer, 
La  Perichole  ;  Bernice  Holmes  will  appear  as  her 
companion,  Piquillo  ;  William  Pruette,  as  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  Don  Andres  ;  William  H.  West  as  Don 
Pedro,  governor  of  Lima  ;  Phil  Branson  as  the  fussy 
premier,  Count  Panatellas  ;  Edwin  Stevens  as  the  old 
prisoner,  Marquis  de  Santarem,  who  tries  to  escape 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  pen-knife  for  twelve  weary  years  ; 
Arthur  Boyce  and  Fred  Kavanagh  as  the  two  nota- 
ries, Pedro  and  Miguel  ;  Joseph  Fogarty  as  the 
jailor,  Quinto  ;  and  Hannah  Davis,  Christine  Stock- 
meyer,  and  Katherine  Loomis  as  the  three  cousins. 

"La  Perichole"  will  be  given  for  one  week  only, 
with  a  special  Saturday  matinee,  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  an  elaborate  production  of  Strange  and  Edwards's 
"  Madeleine,  or  the  Magic  Kiss,"  in  which  Camille 
d'Arville  starred  in  the  East.  Anna  Lichter  will  be 
the  Madeleine  of  the  Tivoli's  cast. 


The  Orpheum's  Excellent  Bill. 

There  are  to  be  four  new  specialties  introduced  at 
the  Orpheum  next  week,  the  most  notable  being  a 
bright  little  comedy  skit,  in  which  Milton  and  Dolly 
Nobles  will  appear,  assisted  by  several  comedians. 
It  is  entitled  "Why  Walker  Reformed,"  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  Nobles.  Giacinta  Delia  Rocco,  a 
noted  violinist  ;  Ozeola,  the  balancing  acrobat ;  and 
Derenda  and  Breen,  who  style  themselves  "the 
world's  greatest  club-swingers,"  are  the  other  new- 
comers. 

Among  those  acts  which  have  been  retained  on  the 
bill  are  Rice's  rag-time  opera,  "  Clorindy,  or  the 
Origin  of  the  Cake-Walk,"  in  which  some  thirty 
colored  folk  participate  ;  WUson  and  Leicester,  the 


operatic  comedian  ;  the  three  Avolos,  who  do  won- 
ders on  the  xylophone  ;  and  Max  Cincinnati,  the 
comic  juggler. 

Notes. 
The  Black  Patti  Troubadours  follow  "Why  Smith 
Left  Home  "  at  the  California  Theatre. 

May  Irwin,  at  the  New  York  Bijou  Theatre,  is  so 
successful  in  "Kate  Kip"  that  she  will  begin  next 
season  in  it. 

When  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross  "  is  presented  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  Charles  L.  Dalton,  the 
English  actor,  will  play  the  role  of  Marcus  Superbus. 

William  H.  Crane  will  produce,  next  October,  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  a  play  of  early  New 
York  by  Brander  Matthews  and  Bronson  Howard, 
with  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  the  star  character. 

"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  has  been  performed  for 
the  three-hundredth  time  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
Theatre  in  Paris.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  text  have  been  sold  in  France. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  profits  of  the  Maurice  Grau 
Opera  Company,  which  is  crowding  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  in  New  York,  are  already  nearly  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  in  spite  of  the  unprofitable  weeks 
spent  in  Chicago. 

Rene"  Luguet,  of  the  Gymnase  Company,  has  with- 
drawn from  the  stage,  having  reached  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  He  had  a  part  in  the  original  cast 
of  "  La  Dame  aux  Camillas."  For  some  years  he 
had  acted  as  stage-manager. 

An  anti-Semitic  theatre  has  been  founded  in 
Vienna.  No  plays  by  Jews  will  be  admitted,  and 
the  dramas  given  will  paint  the  Jews  in  black.  The 
municipal  council  of  Vienna  has  given  a  plot  of 
ground  and  a  large  subvention  to  the  theatre. 

All  Paris  theatres,  except  the  new  Ope>a  Comique, 
are  full  of  fleas,  according  to  Francisque  Sarcey,  the 
dramatic  critic,  who  ought  to  know.  He  suggests 
that  managers  drive  sheep  into  the  auditorium  before 
the  performances  to  attract  the  pests,  a  method  that 
is  said  to  have  some  success  in  Spanish  hotels. 

The  Italian  actor  Novelli  is  making  arrangements 
to  appear  next  season  in  London,  and  is  studying 
several  Shakespearean  and  other  English  classical 
parts,  among  them  Lear,  Benedick,  and  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  in  an  Italian  version  of  "  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts."  His  impersonation  of  Shylock  has 
been  highly  praised  by  the  Paris  papers. 

Laurence  Irving  is  said  to  be  imitative  of  his  father, 
Henry  Irving,  in  playing  the  chitf  part  in  "The 
Crystal  Globe,"  a  new  London  melodrama  of  the 
howling  type.  The  character  is  a  mesmerist,  so 
demonstratively  weird  and  figuring  in  scenes  so  very 
sensational  that  the  reviewers  poke  fun  at  it.  How- 
ever, the  younger  Irving  is  described  as  a  clever 
actor. 

Another  musical  Strauss  has  come  to  light.  He  is 
Johann  the  younger,  son  of  Edouard  and  nephew  of 
Johann,  and  has  written  an  operetta,  "The  Cat  and 
the  Mouse,"  performed  with  great  success  at  the 
Theatre  an  der  Wien.  He  has  got  into  hot  water 
with  his  family  on  this  account,  as  both  his  father 
and  his  uncle  suppressed  his  musical  aspirations  and 
compelled  him  to  study  law  and  enter  the  govern- 
ment civil  service. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  finally  decided  to  play  Ham- 
let. She  will  make  her  appearance  in  the  role  in 
London,  next  season,  under  Maurice  Grau's  manage- 
ment. In  a  recent  interview  she  said :  "  The  Latin 
audiences  are  hard  to  captivate.  The  English — 1 
love  them  ;  and  the  Americans  act  at  the  theatre  as  if 
they  were  at  church.  They  listen  in  a  religious 
silence,  although  they  are  quick  to  take  a  point,  and 
applaud  a  great  deal.  The  Italians  talk,  rattle  their 
programme,  read  the  papers  during  the  piece,  and 
render  success  much  more  difficult.  But,  after  all, 
they  follow  their  nature,  which  is  volcanic." 

In  commenting  on  Alice  Nielsen's  recent  Chicago 
engagement  in  "The  Fortune  Teller,"  Lyman  Glover 
says  that  the  big  auditorium  of  the  Columbia  was 
positively  packed  at  every  performance,  and  that  no 
greater  success  in  light  opera  has  ever  been  seen 
within  the  walls  of  that  popular  theatre.  The  au- 
diences were  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in 
play-going  Chicago  and,  unlike  most  "brilliant" 
audiences,  they  shattered  their  gloves  and  crushed 
their  programmes  in  an  enthusiastic  effort  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  star,  company,  and  opera, 
which  does  not  contain  a  bit  of  cheap  wit  or  a  taste 
of  vulgarism.  The  whole  entertainment  is  of  a 
standard  away  above  that  of  the  ordinary  comedian's 
opera. 

England  shows  no  disposition  to  tire  of  Christmas 
pantomimes.  So  many  of  them  were  produced  this 
year  in  London  and  other  cities  that  in  one  of  the 
theatrical  weeklies  thirty-seven  columns  are  filled 
with  descriptions  in  small  type.  The  biggest  and 
most  elaborate  of  them  is  at  the  Drury  Lane,  as 
usual,  and  is  called  "The  Forty  Thieves,"  but  it 
is  rivaled  closely  by  "Dick  Whittington "  at  the 
Adelphi.  The  interest  was  so  great  that  at  both 
these  theatres  all  the  seats  were  sold  out  a  month 
beforehand.  Cinderella  is  again,  for  the  third  year 
in  succession,  the  favorite  subject  for  the  panto- 
mime. Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pantomimes 
this  year  there  were  twenty  "  Cinderellas."     "Dick 


Whittington  "  comes  second  with  seventeeen.  Edin- 
burgh alone  provided  an  original  subject  in  "  Mc- 
Whapple's  Holiday  ;  or,  A  Trip  to  Bagdad." 

At  a  recent  performance  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
in  New  York,  Mme.  Eames,  owing  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  scene-setters,  came  very  near  being  seri- 
ously injured.  It  was  during  the  balcony  scene,  and 
everything  was  going  on  delightfully.  Mme.  Eames 
had  never  looked  a  lovelier  Juliet,  nor  sung  more 
charmingly  ;  M.  de  Reszke*  had  never  been  a  hand- 
somer or  more  manly  Romeo.  And  when  he  appealed 
to  Juliet,  she  leaned  over  and  impulsively  made  a 
movement  as  though  to  come  nearer  to  him,  when 
the  balcony  rail  gave  way,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Capulets  and  part  of  her  ancestral  hall  came  near 
being  precipitated  into  the  arms  of  the  waiting 
Romeo.  M.  de  Reszke\  however,  was  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion.  He  ceased  his  love-making,  grabbed 
the  balcony,  and  forced  it  back  into  place,  saving 
Mme.  Eames  from  a  nasty  fall  to  the  stage.  It  was 
all  over  in  a  moment,  and  as  Juliet  drew  back  with  a 
start  and  exclamation,  she  and  Romeo  resumed  the 
score,  and  the  scene  went  on  to  its  close. 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper  has  been  scored  by  nearly 
all  the  critics  for  one  of  the  costumes  she  wears  in 
the  New  York  Casino's  production  of  "  La  Belle 
Helene,"  in  which  Lillian  Russell  has  the  latter  rSIe. 
In  the  last  act,  where  the  scene  was  at  a  sea-shore, 
Mrs.  Hopper  appeared  in  a  lack  of  costume  plainly 
intended  to  make  people  talk  about  it  (says  the  New 
York  Sun).  She  came  out  wrapped  in  an  ample 
cloth,  but  at  once  threw  it  off  and  stood  forth  in  a 
cap,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  gauzy  shirt  that  failed  to 
cover  her  torso,  and  a  bit  of  breech-clout  that  was 
laced  tight  at  each  hip,  with  a  suggestion  that  she 
had  used  a  shoe-horn  to  get  it  on  at  all.  These 
partial  coverings  were  dead  white,  so  that  the  flesh- 
color  of  the  rest  of  her,  real  and  imitation  skin,  gave 
an  effect  of  bareness  hardly  equaled  on  the  stage 
even  in  these  brazen  days.  Her  assumption  of 
diffidence  and  shyness  served  to  aggravate  the  shame- 
lessness  of  her  exploit.  She  not  only  gave  a  song 
and  dance  in  that  plight,  but  had  a  share  in  the  sub- 
sequent action  without  again  enveloping  herself  until 
the  performance  was  nearly  over.  The  chorus-girls 
are  usually  made  to  pander  to  a  depraved  taste  at 
the  Casino,  and  they  were  again  degraded,  but  this 
time  a  favorite  soubrette  was  found  wilting  to  serve 
that  purpose. 


The  February  Pall  Mall. 
Among  the  many  entertaining  articles  which  appear 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
are  "  Newfoundland,"  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  the  French  rights  on  the  New- 
foundland shore  ;  a  finely  illustrated  article  on  "  Eu- 
ropean Military  Ballooning,"  by  Raymond  Blathwayt ; 
the  second  part  of  Mrs.  E.  T.  Murray  Smith's 
"  Naval  Heroes  in  Westminster  Abbey" ;  the 
fourth  installment  of  Clark  Russell's  articles  on  the 
history  of  naval  architecture  entitled  "The  Ship, 
Her  Story"  ;  the  second  paper  dealing  with  some  of 
the  "Suppressed  Plates  "  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  G. 
S.  Layard  ;  and  the  third  installment  of  Sir  Hugh 
Gough's  "Old  Memories,"  telling  how  Kabul  was 
captured  by  Lord  Roberts.  Other  notable  contribu- 
tions are  chapters  XVII.  and  XVIII.  of  S.  R.  Crock- 
ett's "  The  Silver  Skull,"  and  a  number  of  short 
stories,  including  "  Forza  del  Destino,"  by  William 
Waldorf  As  tor  ;  "An  Artistic  Nemesis,"  by  Miss 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler ;  a  strong  story  of  the 
sea,  "  The  Wreck  Shoal,"  by  E.  and  H.  Heron  ;  an 
American  country  tale,  "The  Wooing  of  Aminta," 
by  Miss  Marie  Van  Vorst ;  and  "The  Green 
Brougham,"  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  The  verse 
is  by  Adrian  Ross,  the  late  Gleeson  White,  Olive  Con- 
stance, and  C.  Jelf-Sharp. 


For  the  greatest  combination  of  beautiful  scenery, 
for  attractiveness,  for  accessibility,  over  a  well, 
equipped  and  perfectly  constructed  railroad,  easy 
grades,  free  from  dust,  winds  or  fog.  take  the  trip  to 
Mount  Tamalpais. 


Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 

In  1856  Gail  Borden  introduced  condensed  milk, 
and  from  small  beginning  an  enormous  industry  has 
resulted.  The  product  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cows 
is  required  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  superior  in- 
fant food.     No  other  equals  it. 


William  A.  Brady,  the  theatrical  manager,  was 
married  a  fortnight  ago  to  Grace  George,  an  actress 
in  the  company  playing  "  The  Turtle  "  under  Brady's 
management  in  New  York. 


Tennis  and  Golf  Notes. 

The  beautiful  weather  of  late  has  been  a  prime 
incentive  toward  awakening  a  new  interest  in  both 
golf  and  tennis,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
playing  on  the  links  and  courts.  On  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  January  2rst  and  22d,  there  were  round 
robin  tournaments  on  the  courts  of  the  California 
Tennis  Club,  and  the  following  scores  were  accom- 
plished : 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Whitney  defeated  Mr.  Grant  Smith 
6—2.  6—2,  9—7  ;  Mr.  George  F.  Whitney  and  Mr. 
Grant  Smith  defeated  Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough  and 
Mr.  George  Bradshaw  6—2,  3—6,  6—4,  4—6,  6—4  ; 
Dr.  E.  B.  Root  and  Mr.  Ralph  Bliven  defeated  Mr. 
George  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  Harvey  Waller  three  sets 
out  of  four  ;  Mr.  Walter  S.  McGavin  defeated  Mr. 
A.  Chesebrough  in  three  straight  sets ;  Mr.  Robert 
N.  Whitney  defeated  Mr.  George  Whitney  6—4, 
7— S.  6-4- 

Mr.  Ralph  Bliven  is  a  welcome  acquisition  to  the 
courts.  He  recently  returned  from  Manila,  after 
receiving  bis  discharge  from  the  First  California  Vol- 
unteers, owing  to  ill-health.  There  will  be  another 
round-robin  tournament  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
January  28th  and  29th. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  there  was  an  in- 
teresting handicap  competition  of  six  strokes  at  the 
eighteen-hole  course  on  Saturday,  January  21st. 
Mr.  S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr.,  who  has  retired  from 
competitive  play,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Goodwin  made 
no  returns.  Mr.  E.  J.  McCutchen  won  the 
trophy,  with  ninety  three  strokes  net;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Byrne  scored  one  hundred  and  three  strokes  net  ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Page  came  in  with  one  hundred 
and  four  strokes.  On  Saturday.  February  4th.  there 
will  be  the  men's  handicap  play  for  the  Liverpool 
silver  medal. 

The  links  of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club  are  now  in 
splendid  condition,  as  a  force  of  men  have  been 
making  improvements  there  during  the  past  two 
months.  The  lady  members  are  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  game,  and  propose  to  give  several  matinee 
teas  at  the  pretty  club-house  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  The  directors  have  made  out  the  following 
schedule  of  events  for  the  coming  season  : 

February  4th,  tournament  for  the  Tibbetts's  cup  ; 
February  nth,  tournament  for  the  ladies  cup,  fourth 
event ;  February  i8tb,  mixed  foursomes  for  club 
members  ;  February  25th,  open  competition,  handi- 
cap play  ;  March  4th,  men's  foursomes  for  club 
medals;  March  nth,  match  handicap  play  for  a 
silver  cup  ;  March  18th,  putting  and  approaching 
contests  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  silver  medals  ; 
March  25th,  ladies  handicap  match  play  ;  April  1st, 
match  at  Oakland  with  the  San  Francisco  Club  ; 
April  8th,  match  in  San  Francisco  with  the  San 
Francisco  Club ;  April  15th,  tournament  for  the 
ladies'  cup  ;  April  22d,  tournament  for  the  Captain's 
cup  ;  May  6th,  tournament  for  the  Tibbetts's  cup, 
final  match. 


First  boy—"  Dey  say  cigarettes  hurts  a  feller's 
lungs.  Do  yer  believe  it?"  Second  boy— "  Naw  ; 
dey  don't  hurt  yer  at  all  unless  yer  dad  ketches  yer 
smokin'  'em,  an'  den  dey  hurts  yer  furder  down  dan 
yer  lungs." — Judge. 


You  can't  afford  to  use 
common  galvanized  iron. 

Apollo  facilitates  work 
and  makes  money. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Pi  Us  buret. 


If  You  Are  Bald 

Why    remain    so     when      you    can     Hectirn 

a  good  head  of  hair  In  two  months? 
by  applying  to  the  Ladles  Shaving  Par- 
lors,   K93    Market    Street,    near    Eighth. 

S3T  Every  trial  so  far  /uts  been  a   complete  success. 

TEN    APPLICATIONS    FREE. 


A  delicious    drink  sold  at  all  soda  fountains  and  cafes. 


•Concentrated  Beef" 

Represents  all  the  nutriment  and  flavor  o»  prime  roast  bcel  In  a  condensed  (orm. 

It  builds  up  the  invalid.    Strengthens  the  convalescent. 

Our  Chafing  Dish  Recipe  Book  sent  on  request.    At  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


January  30,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A    BALLADE  OF  OLD   SHOES. 

Here  in  my  lady's  boudoir  set — 

A  Dresden  lad  and  lass  between — 
The  jewels  of  her  cabinet, 

These  dainty  shoes  of  faded  green. 
They  knew  the  court  of  Josephine, 

They  courtesied  at  the  Consul's  bow 
(He  had  an  eye  for  sweet  eighteen). 

Where  are  the  feet  that  wore  them  now  ? 

The  light  intrigue  we  quite  forget — 

These  were  the  playthings  of  a  queen  ; 
The  hall-room's  glamour  lingers  yet 

Like  some  faint  perfume  in  their  sheen. 
What  wealth  of  lingerie  they've  seen? 

And  those,  their  ribbons  crossed,  I  trow 
A  fair  Titania's  might  have  been. 

Where  are  the  feet  that  wore  them  now  ? 

Like  some  tune  from  an  old  spinet 

Across  the  years  that  intervene 
I  seem  to  see  the  sweet  coquette 

Who  wore  them  in  that  old  regime. 
Mayhap  not  too  demure  of  mien 

To  smile  when  some  one  whispered  low 
Soft  praises  of  their  glance  and  gleen. 

Where  are  the  feet  that  wore  them  now  ? 

l'envoi. 
Sweet,  when  you  to  your  mirror  lean, 

Look  back  on  these  with  thoughtful  brow, 
And  let  this  thought  your  beauty  screen, 
Where  are  the  feet  that  wore  them  now  ? 
-Theodosia  Pickering  Garrison,  in  the  Criterion. 


Of  all  the  White  House  receptions  the  one  in  honor 
of  the  diplomats  arouses  the  greatest  amount  of  inter- 
est. It  is  called  the  "dress  parade,"  and  even  the  diplo- 
matic dinner  can  not  surpass  it  for  beauty  of  gowns  and 
jewels.  At  the  one  held  on  the  evening  of  January  ioth, 
each  embassador,  minister,  and  charge" d'affaires,  after 
being  presented  ,  the  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley, 
performed  in  person  the  ceremony  of  introducing  the 
different  attachis  under  him.  The  guests  of  honor 
were  admitted  to  the  executive  mansion  by  the  south 
gate  and  assembled  in  the  Red  Room,  from  which 
they  passed  into  the  presence  of  their  host  and  host- 
ess. The  receiving  party,  the  members  of  which 
passed  down  the  stairway  and  through  the  red  cor- 
ridor into  the  Blue  Room,  consisted  of  the  President 
and  Mrs.  McKinley,  Mrs.  Hobart,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  Cabinet.  Perhaps  the  most  observed  of  all  the 
guests  was  Major-General  Leonard  Wood.  Another 
conspicuous  figure  was  Lord  Herschell,  who  appeared 
in  full  court  costume  of  black  velvet  and  knicker- 
bockers. General  Wheeler  was  present  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  officers  of  the  army.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Canadian  commission 
were  among  the  guests,  and  wore  their  orders  and 
decorations.  The  gowns  were  handsomer  than  usual. 
Mrs.  McKinley  appeared  in  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  black  lace,  with  ropes  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 
Mrs.  Hobart's  gown  was  painted  with  bunches  of 
violets ;  her  jewels  were  butterflies  of  diamonds. 
Mrs.  Hay  wore  black  lace,  overworked  with  spangles 
in  a  pattern  of  butterflies,  and  trimmed  with  touches 
of  blue  velvet ;  her  jewels  were  diamond  stars. 
Mrs.  Gage  wore  white  satin,  embroidered  with  silver  ; 
Mrs.  Alger,  green  satin  and  silver,  with  white  satin 
petticoat ;  Mrs.  Smith,  white  satin,  combined  with 
points  ;  Mrs.  Griggs,  white  satin,  trimmed  with  blue 
velvet ;  Lady  Pauncefote,  black,  embroidered  with 
gold,  with  dog-collar  and  necklace  of  diamonds  ; 
Miss  Cassini,  white  satin  ;  Viscountess  Santo  Thyrso, 
pink  chiffon  ;  Mme.  Wu,  wife  of  the  Chinese  min- 
ister, rich  brocade,  with  jeweled  hair  ornaments  ; 
Mme.  Rengifo,  green  velvet ;  Miss  Gallaudet,  crim- 
son chiffon ;  Miss  Ward,  spangled  black  net ;  Miss 
Wallach,  blue  velvet  and  lace. 

Mrs.  Adolf  Ladenburg  has  lately  taken  up  Miss 
Ethel  Barrymore,  and  is  launching  her  into  New 
York  society.  The  other  evening  she  gave  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  young  actress.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Cooper  Hewitt,  Miss  "Pussie"  Hall, 
Jack  Astor,  and  Charlie  Wetmore.  This  is  quite  a 
new  phase  in  New  York  society,  where  actresses,  so 
far,  have  not  been  treated  with  the  same  considera- 
tion they  receive  in  London.  Miss  Barrymore,  by 
the  way,  comes  of  a  good  old  English  family.  The 
real  name  of  her  father,  Maurice  Barrymore,  is 
Herbert  Blythe.  His  father  was,  and  possibly  still  is, 
a  rector  in  the  South  of  England. 


The  Bagby  morning  musicales  are  a  feature  of 
New  York's  social  life.  They  were  begun  some  years 
ago,  before  the  Astoria  was  built,  and  took  place  in 
the  ball-room,  but  now  they  are  given  in  the  large 
ball-room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  concerts 
begin  at  eleven-fifteen,  and  stop  a  little  before  one. 
Women  go  dressed  in  their  very  smartest  gowns  ;  in 
fact,  a  great  many  remarks  have  been  made  about 
the  incongruous  dressing  for  that  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but,  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  the  effect 
of  the  audience  is  most  attractive.  The  general 
choice  of  dress  is  a  smart  tailor  gown,  most  elabo- 
rately finished,  trimmed  with  white  satin  lace,  and 
very  beautiful  furs.  Then  there  is  no  end  of  hand- 
some silk  waists,  which  show  to  advantage  when  the 
coats  are  laid  aside.  To  study  fashions  there  is,  in- 
deed, no  better  p  "ace  (according  to  the  Bazar)  than  a 
morning  musicfile.  The  hats  supposed  to  be  worn 
with  street  costumes  are  very  handsome— either  velvet 
toques,  picior    hats,  or  fur  turbans,    This  year  fur 


turbans  prevail.  The  gowns  this  year  are  all  long, 
and  as  the  women  walk  from  the  concert-room  into 
the  adjoining  room,  the  full  sweep  of  the  train  is  seen 
to  great  advantage.  There  are  a  great  many  prin- 
cesse  gowns,  principally  in  cloth,  and  a  noticeable 
feature  this  year  is  the  number  of  gray  gowns  that 
are  worn  with  furs  to  match — chinchilla  being  the 
predominating  fur.  The  women  in  the  boxes  dress 
rather  smarter,  if  possible,  than  the  women  down- 
stairs. They  invariably  go  to  luncheon  afterward, 
three  or  four  together,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  is  the 
case  at  the  symphony  concerts,  four  or  five  friends 
get  a  box  together  for  the  course.  There  are  more 
women  than  men  at  the  concerts,  but  the  audience  is 
by  no  means  a  distinctly  feminine  one.  The  men 
who  are  seen  there  are  men  of  leisure,  who  make  a 
point  of  attending  anything  worth  attending.  There 
are  always  strangers  in  the  audience — distinguished 
foreigners  or  people  of  note  from  different  cities, 
both  men  and  women,  and  there  is  also  a  Urge 
sprinkling  of  artists.  These,  however,  keep  to  them- 
selves, sit  closer  to  the  stage,  and  do  not  talk  while 
the  music  is  going  on  ;  but  they  make  up  for  it  be- 
tween the  different  numbers.  To  any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  a  representative  New  York  audience, 
these  morning  musicales  offer  a  good  opportunity. 
There  are  members  of  the  most  fashionable  set,  but 
there  are  also  members  of  every  other  set.  There 
are,  however,  no  objectionable  people,  for  while  the 
concerts  are  subscription  ones,  it  is  an  invitation  sub- 
scription list  that  goes  out,  and  only  certain  people 
are  asked  to  subscribe. 


The  Hungarian  aristocracy  have  the  largest  estates 
of  any  nobility  in  Europe.  The  manner  of  living  of 
these  grands  seigneurs  is  strongly  patriarchal.  Their 
country  ch&teaux  are  comfortable  but  unpretentious, 
and  aie  lordly  in  nothing  but  the  hospitality  of  their 
owners  The  stranger  and  the  native  are  alike  made 
welcome  within  the  doors  of  these  old  manor-houses, 
and  invited  to  sit  down  at  table  like  friends  of  the 
family.  If  a  stranger  drives  up  to  the  entrance  door 
of  an  Hungarian  chateau,  immediately  and  before 
any  questions  are  asked  concerning  the  visitor's  busi- 
ness, even  before  the  master  of  the  house  has  made 
his  appearance,  a  legion  of  servants  rush  forward 
and  carry  the  visitor's  baggage  to  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  rooms  always  ready  to  receive  guests,  invited 
or  otherwise.  When  the  Hungarians  wish  particu- 
larly to  honor  a  guest,  fifteen  or  twenty  courses  are 
served  at  dinner  ;  but  as  the  Magyars  have  in  every- 
thing the  utmost  respect  for  individual  liberty,  no 
guest  is  ever  pressed  to  eat  or  drink.  "  You  are  at 
home;  do  as  you  would  at  home,"  says  the  master 
of  the  house,  as  he  greets  you  on  your  arrival.  Liv- 
ing as  they  do,  away  from  court  and  court  life,  these 
proud  Magyar  aristocrats  ask  nothing  and  expect 
nothing  from  the  sovereign,  and  maintain  in  conse- 
quence their  pride,  dignity,  and  independence  of 
character.  With  broad  ideas  and  liberal  instincts 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  narrow- 
minded,  petty,  and  egotistical  German  aristocrats. 
They  belong,  in  great  majority,  to  the  Liberal  party 
now  in  power,  and  are  loyal  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

The  gowns  of  the  women  at  Mrs.  Astor's  ball,  a 
fortnight  ago,  were  the  most  gorgeous  seen  in  New 
York  this  season,  and  were  worn  for  the  first  time 
that  night.  No  one  would  think  of  going  to  Mrs. 
Astor's  in  a  gown  worn  on  any  previous  occasion. 
In  consequence  the  women  vied  with  each  other,  and 
it  was  pretty  well  conceded  by  the  men,  if  not  the 
women,  that  Mrs.  T.  Suffern  Tailer  carried  off  the 
palm.  She  cast  aside  the  conventional  ball  toilet 
and  dared  to  be  original  in  a  Greek  costume  of  pale 
yellow  satin,  embroidered  in  silver  and  gold.  It  was 
cut  ddcolleti,  and  held  up  by  silver  straps  over  the 
shoulders.  She  wore  no  jewels  except  a  band  of  dia- 
monds in  her  hair,  which  was  done  in  a  Grecian  coil, 
and  the  added  touch  of  a  few  white  roses  artlessly 
tucked  in  gave  a  classic  ensemble  to  her  beautiful 
head.  Her  gown  seemed  much  more  a  thing  to 
pose  in  than  to  dance  in,  but  it  stood  the  test  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  cotillion,  in  which  many  a 
mousseline-de-soie  gown  is  practically  demolished. 
People  at  the  opera  that  night,  according  to  a  New 
York  chronicler,  were  so  taken  up  in  rapt  contem- 
plation of  the  splendor  of  those  box-holders  who  were 
going  to  Mrs.  Astor's  ball  that  their  minds  are  still  in 
a  chaotic  state  of  trying  to  determine  whether  they 
took  in  "  Lohengrin  "  or  a  dress  parade. 


The  Akropolis,  of  Athens,  relates  how  a  recent  min- 
isterial decree  regarding  women  who  wear  hats  or 
bonnets  at  the  theatres  was  being  carried  out.  The 
first  act  of  Mr.  Triantaphyllacos,  the  new  minister  of 
the  interior,  was  an  ordinance  rigorously  prohibiting 
the  wearing  of  hats  at  theatrical  representations. 
This  measure  met  the  approval  of  all  the  papers  with- 
out distinction  of  politics,  an  accord  that  has  never 
before  been  manifest  since  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  said.  The  women,  however,  protested 
in  every  possible  way,  by  writing  to  the  newspapers 
and  by  daring  the  police  to  remove  the  hats  from 
their  heads.  The  other  day,  in  the  Teatro  Atena, 
the  wife  of  a  municipal  official  appeared  with  her 
abundant  locks  done  up  under  a  bow  of  ribbon, 
which  has  since  been  decided  to  be  technically  a  hat. 
The  commissaire  of  police  politely  recalled  to  her 
mind  the  ministerial  ordinance,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  the  "  hat,"  he  was  obliged  to  execute. 


The  fair  Athenian  protested,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice 

that  she  would  be  revenged.     The  next  day  she  went 

to  the  theatre  without  a  hat,  but  having  arranged  her 

luxurious  hair  in  such  a  way  that  she  had  built  upon 

her  head  a  regular  monument.    The  commissaire  of 

police  could  only  bow  his  head  ;  the  spectators  seated 

behind  the  woman  complained  to  the  management  in 

vain. 

• — ♦    * 

In  its  issue  of  December  7th  last,  Puck  published 

a  double-page  cartoon  representing  all  the  crowned 

heads,  and  entitled  "The  Threatened  Revolt  in  the 

Jungle."     Emperor  William    was  represented   as  a 

boar.     The  cartcon  was  copied  by  the  Paris  Figaro, 

which  suffered  confiscation  at  the  hands  of  the  police 

throughout  Germany  for  representing  the  emperor  in 

the  guise  of  a  "  despised  animal." 


Reward  of  S30,000  Offered. 

A  wealthy  lady  recently  lost  a  satchel  containing 
jewels  worth  $150,000,  and  now  offers  a  reward  of 
$20  000  cash  to  the  finder.  The  loss  of  health  is  far 
more  serious  than  the  loss  of  jewels,  and  yet  it  can 
be  recovered  without  paying  big  rewards.  A  little 
money  invested  in  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters  will 
restore  strength  to  the  weak,  purify  the  blood,  estab- 
lish regularity  of  the  bowels,  and  help  the  stomach 
to  properly  digest  the  food  taken  into  it. 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


The  following  shows  the  transactions  on  the  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 
January  25,  1899  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.  Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...  17,000     @  ii2  112         ii2j£ 

N.Pac.  C.  R.  R.  5%.     5.000    @  101  101 

S.  F.&  N.  P.  R>-5%.  24,000     @  no%-iio%     uoJi     noyk 
S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. . .     3,000    @  nofi)  110%     in 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     2,000     @  123K  iza^     123  % 

S.  V.  Water  4%. 2,000    @  103^  103K 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. .   12,000    @  101K 

TJ.  S.  Coup.  3% 2,000    @  107&  107&     *°7& 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  SJtares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.       115     @    60  60  61 

Spring  Valley  Water.      532     @  iqo%-iqi%     100%     100% 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Central  L.  &  P Soo    @    16  16  J£ 

Equitable  Gas 2,600    @    ioJ^-  15  nj£ 

Mutual  Electric 1,855     @    *2#-  *5  i3lA       *3H 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.      310    @    a,Wz~  4%H      4%ti      49 
Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      140    @    82-      84         83^      84^ 
S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.   1,475    @    82-      84K      83$£ 
S.  F.  Gas 79°    @     3%  3%\     3H 

Insurance. 
Fireman's  Fund 40      @  220  21.2%    220 

Banks. 
Bank  of  California. .        70    @  258  257J6 

Street  R.R. 

California  St 50    @  no  no 

Market  St 695    ©    59/^-6°  59^      59>fj 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 855    (0    59M-  60         oqY$      61 

Vigorit 20    @      3  z%        3 

Sugars. 

HanaP.Co 1,035    @    18%- i8J£      i8}£      18^ 

Hawaiian 1,090    ftp    58^-59%      50&      60 

Hntchinson 2,000    @    33^-  34^      33%      34 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 220    @  ic6#-io6K     106^8    107 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .   1,735    @    64-      70^      71  75 

The  market  in  Oceanic  Steamship  shares  was  very 
lively,  the  stock  advancing  from  64^  bid  to  71  bid 
at  the  close  and  75  asked.  The  advance  in  this 
stock  was  caused  by  the  good  financial  statement 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company,  held  on 
the  21st  inst.,  which  shows  a  book  value  of  about 
72.50  per  share,  according  to  the  statement,  also  on 
account  of  the  statement  that  three  million  4%  bonds 
were  to  be  issued  to  buy  new  ships,  repairs,  etc.,  and 
willingness  of  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  to  take  these 
bonds  at  par. 

Giant  Powder  showed  some  strength,  closing  at 
60K  hid,  61  asked ;  the  monthly  dividend  of  50 
cents  per  share  was  declared  on  the  24th  inst.,  pay- 
able February  ioth.  The  Giant  Company  is  work- 
ing night  and  day  to  fill  orders,  which  are  pouring  in 
on  them  on  account  of  the  resumption  of  work  at  the 
mines. 

The  sugar  stocks  held  their  own,  and  closed 
strong.  Hawaiian,  59^  bid,  60  asked  ;  Hutchinson, 
2S%  bid,  34  asked  ;  and  Hana  18%  bid,  z8$&  asked. 

Mutual  Electric  declined  from  15  to  13  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  grant 
them  permission  to  erect  poles  for  lighting  purposes 
outside  of  the  fire  limits.  Their  petition  was  referred 
back  to  the  lighting  committee.  San  Francisco  Gas 
and  Electric  fluctuated  between  82  J£  and  83  J£,  but 
little  stock  changed  hands.  Equitable  Gaslight  was 
listed  on  the  board  during  the  week,  and  closed  at 
11K  bid  and  12^  asked. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  ft  Co.  and  Anglo-Californlan  Banks. 

SIG  B.  9CHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

in  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


are  you 
an  ale 
drinker? 

Do  you  like  a  rich,  mellow 
flavor,  creamy  head,  and 
transparent  clearness  ? 

then  try 

Evans9 

the  highest  grade  brewing  in 
the  world. 


SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


ENNE1NTS  BZSSK 
STPILET 


^ ! 


C* 


k  A  Positive  Eeb'effor 
\         PRICKLY  HEAT, 
'  CHAFTNG  and  STJTIBURB 
,       and  oil  afflictions  of  the  skin. 
r     G7"M  little  higher  in  price  than 
worthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
forit."     Removes  all  odnr  of  perspir- 
ation.    Delightful   after  shaving.     Sold 
I  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.    Get  Mennen's  (the 
I  original).  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Mermen  Co.,  KBVjark,  H.  J. 


([GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE 

WJi  OF  16.600  FRANCS  AT  PARIS 


SUINA-LAROCHe 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Best  Tonic  for  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 

increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  builds  up  the  entire  System. 

Paris:  23  Bue  Drount 

New  York:  E.  Fougera  &  Co., 

36-30  N.  William  St. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. 8  3,163,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  np  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 37,389,195.13 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bbckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danikl  Mhyhr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Ghorgh 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullkr  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfbllow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H,  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhait,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Ross.  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 

Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 

E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

.....  t  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Mew  York j  The  Bankof  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston National  Shawmut  Bank 

™.  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Chicago J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  In  all  parts  of  the. world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus,  86,350,000 

Jno.  J.Valhntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F,  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Millhr,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HAETFOBD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  »1, 000, 000;  Assets,  83,300,- 
017. 88 ;  Surplus  to  Pollcy-Holdon,  SI, 668, 331. 50. 

Benjamin  J,  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  HI,  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

4x1  California  Street. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Bill  N'ye  was  once  chatting  with  Senator  Shirley, 
of  Maine,  and  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  he  (Nye) 
was  born  at  Shirley  in  the  senator's  State,  adding 
that  the  town  had  doubtless  been  named  for  one  of 
the  senator's  ancestors.  "I  didn't  know,"  said  the 
senator,  "that  there  was  such  a  town  in  Maine  as 
Sbirley."  "I  didn't  know  it,  either,"  said  Nye, 
' '  until  I  was  born  there." 


Sir  Henry  Hawkins  was  once  presiding  over  a 
long,  tedious,  and  uninteresting  trial,  and  was  Usten- 
ing  apparently  with  great  attention  to  a  very  long- 
winded  speech  from  a  learned  counsel.  After  a  while 
be  made  a  pencil  memorandum,  folded  it,  and  sent  it 
by  the  usher  to  the  Q.  C.  in  question,  who,  unfolding 
the  paper,  found  these  words:  "Patience  competi- 
tion* Gold  medal.  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  ;  honorable 
mention.  Job." 

A  former  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  William 
Cunii,  was  extremely  fond  of  the  expressions  "  This 
here"  and  "  That  there,"  a  fact  which  prompted  a 
wag  to  suggest  this  epitaph  for  him  : 

"  Here  lies  William  Ctirtis,  our  worthy  Lord  Mayor, 
Who  has  left  this  here  world  and  gone  to  that  there." 
The  origin  of  the  three  "R's"  is  attributed  to  Sir 
William,  who  proposed  them  as  one  of  the  toasts  at  a 
banquet.  Whereupon,  another  gentleman  at  the 
dinner  proposed  "the  three  C's — Curtis,  King,  and 
Constitution." 

Sergeant  Channel!,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  drop 
ping  his  /5s,  t  and  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  were  once 
trying  a  case  about  a  ship  called  the  Helen.  Every 
lime  the  former  mentioned  the  vessel  he  called  it  the 
Ellen,  Every  time  the  other  counsel  mentioned  her 
they  called  her  the  Helen.  At  last  the  judge,  with  a 
quaint  gravity,  said:  "Stop;  what  was  the  name 
of  the  ship  ?  I  have  it  on  my  notes  the  Ellen  and 
the  Helen.  Which  is  it?"  And  the  bar  grinned. 
"Oh,  my  lud,"  said  Thesiger,  in  his  blandest  man- 
ner, "  the  ship  was  christened  the  Helen,  but  she  lost 
her  h  in  the  chops  of  the  Channell." 

The  Rev.  Ottiwell  Wood,  a  celebrated  English 
preacher,  had  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  North 
Country  assize  court,  and  was  asked  and  gave  his 
name  in  due  course.  "What?"  asked  the  judge, 
peevishly,  being  rather  deaf.  Mr.  Wood  repeated 
bis  answer.  "  Can't  hear  you  ;  spell  it  out,"  snapped 
the  judge.  "O,  double  t,  i  double  u,  e,  double  1, 
double  u,  double  o,  d."  The  judge  threw  down  his 
pen  in  despair.  This  is  even  a  more  remarkable 
name  than  that  of  the  late  Admiral  W.  W.  Wood, 
which  the  cadets  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy, 
when  he  was  an  instructor  in  mathematics  there,  al- 
ways wrote :  "  W  cube,  o  square,  d." 


A  few  days  ago  Mrs.  Schumann-  Heink  and  the  two 
other  singers  who  were  to  appear  as  the  Rhine  maid- 
ens in  "  Rheingold"  were  rehearsing  on  the  stage  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  New  York.  In 
the  swimming  scene  Manager  Grau  has  introduced  a 
sort  of  Ferris-wheel  arrangement,  to  which  each 
maiden,  including  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  is  at- 
tached. As  the  wheel  whirls  round  the  Rhine 
maidens  strike  out,  and  the  effect  of  swimming  is 
given  admirably.  At  this  rehearsal  all  three  women 
were  in  their  street  clothes.  Just  as  Mrs.  Schumann- 
Heink  had  reached  the  top  of  her  wheel  on  her  fifth 
revolution  {relates  Acton  Davies  in  the  Evening Sun  J ', 
the  wheel  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The  maidens,  obliv- 
ious of  their  lingerie,  waggled  their  legs  frantically. 
Suddenly,  from  above,  came  the  excited  contralto 
tones  of  the  only  Schumann-Heink  :  "  Mein  Gott ! 
Mein  Gott  1  Let  me  down  1  Let  me  down  1  This 
is  a  nice  position  for  the  mother  of  eight  children  !  " 


In  the  Utile  village  of  Chambon,  Villemessant,  the 
gTeat  editor  of  Figaro,  had  his  country-house  many 
years  ago.  Only  a  Utile  while  ago  a  Parisian  visited 
the  church  in  this  Utile  town,  and  close  by  the  altar 
he  saw  hanging  the  picture  of  a  young  woman 
dressed  In  black,  with  a  sweet  and  poetic  face. 
' '  Bless  me,  don't  I  know  that  face  ?  "  he  asked  him- 
self. Then  he  went  to  the  priest  and  asked  him 
where  he  got  the  picture.  "  It  is  a  gift  from  M.  de 
ViUemessant,"  the  priest  said  ;  "  one  day  I  dined  at 
his  house,  and  I  saw  this  picture  on  his  table.  '  Oh, 
the  beautiful  saint  1 '  I  said.  '  Does  it  please  you  ? ' 
said  he  ;  '  then  take  it  along,  M.  le  CureV  So  I 
brought  it  here,  and  there  I  have  put  it,  in  an  hon- 
orable place  near  the  altar— for  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
saint."  "  May  I  take  it  down  ?"  asked  the  Parisian. 
He  did  so,  and  on  the  back  of  it  he  found  a  half- 
faded  inscription  and  signature.  It  was  the  Utho- 
graphed  portrait  of  Mme.  Doche-  in  "  La  Dame  aux 
Camglias." 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  had  a  conversation  with  R. 
W.  Perks  at  a  public  dinner  in  London,  when  the  ex- 
premier  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  on  matters  per- 
taining to  Methodism.  A  man  who  happened  to  sit 
exactly  opposite,  wishing  to  divert  the  conversation 
into  another  channel,  asked  :  "  Do  you  know 
Chester.  Mr.  Gladstone?"  "Yes,  a  little,"  was  ihe 
answer,  an  ominous  smile  playing  about  the  mouth. 

"  Do  you  know  Chester,  Mr. ?  "     "  Not  very 

well,"  said  the  unwary  questioner.     "Well,  if  you 
go  to  the  city  of  Chester,  you  will  find  a  confection- 


er's shop  in  such  a  street,"  giving  the  number  ;  "  go 
into  that  shop,  and  you  can  buy  a  hot  mutton-pie, 
deliciously  hot"  (and  here  Mr.  Gladstone  screwed  up 
his  eyes,  and  his  face  beamed  with  delight  as  he  re- 
called the  laste  and  smell  of  those  savory  pies),  "  and 
all  for  threepence."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Perks,  in 
deep,  earnest  tones,  he  said  :  "  Let  us  resume  where 
we  left  off."  There  was  no  further  interruption  from 
the  opposite  «ide  of  the  table. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


And  the  Hammock  Swung  On. 
"  A  is  the  maid  of  winning  charm  ; 
B  is  the  snug,  encircUng  arm  ; 
How  many  times  is  A  in  B  ?  " 
He  questioned  calculstively. 
She  flushed  and  said,  with  air  sedate, 
"  It's  not  quite  clear  ;  please  demonstrate.' 
— "  Cap  and  Gown  " 

Her  Request  of  the  Poet. 

He  wrote  some  verses  on  her  gown  ; 
She  thought  they  were  quite  fine  ; 

And  then  upon  her  new  fall  hat- 
She  thought  they  were  divine. 

He  wrote  upon  her  fairy  form. 

Her  eyes,  her  golden  hair, 
The  color  of  her  dimpled  cheeks, 

And  then,  in  his  despur — 

He  asked  her  for  some  newer  theme, 
She  blushed  and  hung  her  head — 
'  I  think  this  time  I'd  like  something 
Upon  my  lips,"  she  said. — Ex. 


If  She  Had  a  Crown. 
"  If  you  some  day  were  made  a  queen," 

The  anxious  lover  said, 
"  If  you  were  placed  upon  a  throne. 
With  a  crown  upon  your  head, 
What  thing  would  yon 
Propose  to  do 
The  first  of  all  that  day— 

What  thought  would  be 
The  first  to  thee, 
And  uppermost,  I  pray  ?  " 

"  If  1  were  made  a  queen,"  she  said, 
"  How  splendid  it  would  be — 
If  I  had  a  crown  upon  my  head 
And  a  grand  throne  under.me — 
What  thing  would  I 
Do  first,  then  ?    Why, 
I  would  leave  the  hall  of  state 
For  a  moment,  so 
That  I  might  know 
If  my  crown  were  set  on  straight." 

— Chicago  Daily  Newt. 

The  Tutor. 
A  tutor  who  tooted  the  flute. 
Tried  to  teach  two  young  looters  to  toot  ; 
Said  the  two  to  the  tutor, 
"  Is  it  harder  to  toot  or 
To  tutor  two  tooters  to  toot?" — Life. 

A  Victim. 

O  the  grip — 

The  terrible  grip  ! 
I'm  wondering  still  if  he'll  get  me  this  trip  I 

If  he'll  cough  me  to  glory 

And  finish  my  story — 
The  grip — the  terrible  grip  ! 

O  the  grip — 

The  terrible  grip  ! 
I'm  wondering  still  if  he'U  founder  the  ship  L 

Or  still  keep  a  body 

A-taking  his  "  toddy  " — 
The  grip — the  terrible  grip  ! 

O  the  grip — 

(Ain't  it  time  for  a  "  nip  "  ? 
Be  sure  that  the  hour— the  minute  don't  slip  ! ) 

I'm  almost  as  lucky 

As  folks  in  Kentucky — 
So  here's  to  the  grip — to  the  grip  1 

— F.  L.  Stanton  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 


A  Bummer  Plumber. 
The  plumber  bummed  and  bummed  and  bummed, 

And  bummed  the  Uvelong  day  ; 
And  as  he  bummed  he  hummed  and  drummed 

And  piped  a  little  lay. 
Then  when  he'd  bummed  and  drummed  and  bummed 

Till  meUow  dusk  was  ripe, 
He  went  to  work  and  plumbed  and  plumbed 

And  laid  a  Uttle  pipe. — Ex. 


When  Phyllis  Sings. 
When  PhylUs  sings,  her  joyous  notes  are  heard  for 
miles  around. 
They  shiver  up  Ihe  mountain  soUtude, 
The  wild  beasts  stand  and  wonder  at  the  strange, 
unearthly  sound, 
And  e'en  the  echoes  seem  in  frightened  mood. 

When   PhylUs    sings    the    birdies  fly  away  in  sore 
affright. 
And  even  I  am  thrilled  from  head  to  toe — 
That  voice  would  put  a  German  band  to  wild,  im- 
petuous flight, 
For  Phyllis  is  a  burro,  don't  you  know. 

— Denver  Post. 


BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


Clear 

the  voice, 
Relieve 

the  throat, 
Cure  coughs 
Boston      and  colds. 
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Sample  Phial  FKEE;if  you  mention  this  Publication  ami 
send  three  Cents  for  postage.  Address  P.O.  Box  247,  N.Y.  dry 
■/New  YORK    -•        «ALL    £r  EUCKEL         .  LONDON  • 


S0LD0IHYBY 


Cbe  Singer 
manufa 

Company 

OFFICES  IN 
EVERY  CITY 
IN  THE  WORLD 

^^^'m'M'aji'aa'aa'ia^^'aa. 


v 

¥ 

¥ 
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|  Artistic  Originality 
Dress 


THE  correct  construction  of  a  costume  accord- 
ing to  one's  own  ideas  can  best  be  accom- 
plished at  home  by  one's  self.  The  most  con- 
venient stitching  mechanism  for  the  purpose  is  the 
Singer  Automatic,  making  the  single-thread  chain- 
stitch.  Its  simplicity  of  parts,  easy  operation,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  work,  specially  commend  its 
use  to  the  dilettante  dressmaker  desiring  to  express 
her  artistic  perceptions  in  the  most  appropriate  form. 
Having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  other 
"  automatic  ' '  sewing-machines,  the  Silent  Singer 
has  many  points  of  preference  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  comparison.  Of  faultless  con- 
struction and  finish,  it  is  absolutely  the  lightest- 
running,  the  simplest  and  most  compact.  'It  is 
more  easily  threaded,  and  its  parts  are  Letter 
protected  from   dust.      The  broad  treadle  better 

Promotes  the  Health  and  Comfort 

of  the  operator,  because  it  is  lower  and  the  position 
of  the  feet  can  be  changed  at  will.  These  points 
are  worthy  careful  consideration  by  those  of  deli- 
cate health  or  unaccustomed  to  continuous  use  of 
a  sewing  machine. 


Guns  and  Sporting  Outfits 


Variety 

Send 

for 

Catalogue 


GEO.W.SHREVE, 


739  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann- 
factores  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  KUBLBEB8 ; 
HYDBAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DKAPEE  AJTD  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-lnch  Dnck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  IS  Onncel,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Dally  Call  (including  Sunday).  lamos $6.00 

"        '*  "  "  6  "     3.00 

"         "  "  "  3  "     1.50 

"         "  "  "  1  "      65 

Sunday  Call 1a  "     1.50 

WeeklyCall la  "    1.50 

"    6"     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 1a  "     a.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  HPRECKELS.  Proprietor. 
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Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

^  Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F.  I 

f^y  For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m„  Jan.  t, 

Vjfehkv  u.    16.    21,    26,     31,    Feb.  5,  change 

im*%Jvm.     Seattle. 

fc  |C\r  tor  B'  C.  and  PuEet  Sound  Ports,  ic 

KMJttl    a.  m.,  Jan.  1,  6.  11.  2u,  31,  Feb. 

fcJftAfflkl    5,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

■^^^^JaMi       For    Eureka  (Humboldt   Bay),   a    p. 

^^"^k  M„    Jan.   4,    9,    14,    19,    n,   39.    Feb.   3, 

and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„ 
Jan.  4.  8,  1-",  16,  20,  24,  aB,  Feb.  1,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 

Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redoudo  (Los  Angeles),  n 

a.  m.,  Jan.   7.  6,  to.  14,  18,  23,  26,  30,  Feb.  3,  and  every 

fourth  da>  thereafter.     For  lurcher  information  see  folder 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  w.,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  9. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pie- 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St. (Palace  Hotel) 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  to  Market  St.  S.  F. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    0D ,rMTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANT. 

FOR  JAP  A3*  AIO>  CHI>A. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SA1LJHG: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Bi    "ir.aa  Streets, 

at  1  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  fat  India,  etc. 

No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.    1899. 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  F«-b>.   11 

Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Star.  9 

Doric.  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Coptic... (Via Honolulu) Friday,  April  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    ~?ce, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
p.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 
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Toyo    Kisen    Waisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S     CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANt 
U.  S.  MAIL  I 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  nJ  l>^onan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  Hl...  KuNG. 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

America  Maru Tuesday,  Feb.  21 

Hongkong  Mara Friday,  March  17 

Nippon  Mara "Wednesday,  April  18 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  Flret. 
TV.  B.  CURTIS.  General  Agent. 


Flllllf      s-     s-    Australia,     for 

f>MHIL    Honolulu    only.    Wed- 

k  nesday,  Feb.  8,2  p.m. 

S.   S.    Moana    ealls  via 

in    i     Honolulu    and     Auck- 

\y  ~      laud  for  Sydney,  Wed- 

ampawh;a4:;«sri:'  "*■ 

J.  D.  Spreckela  A  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom* 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  397  Market  M.,  San  Francisce. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMhKICA.V     LINK. 
New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday.  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul February  1  |  Pari* February  15 

St.  Louis February  8  |  St.  Paul February  aa 

RED    STAR   LINK. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  aver, 

Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Southward February  1  I  Kensington February  15 

Westernland  ...February  8  |  Noordland February  aa 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To    Alaska    and    Gold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


WINTER    CRUISE. 

To  the    Scene*   of  the  Battle.lielrls   of  the 
Spuuixli-Aiuerlcan  War. 

The  American  Line  twin-screw  U.  S.  mail  S.  S.  New 
York  (U.S.  auxiliary  cruiser  Harvard)  will  sail  from 
New  York  March  4,  1899,  visiting  Havana,  Santiago, 
Siboney,  Daiguiri,  Guantanamo,  San  Joan,  Ponce, 
Windward  Islands,  and  Jamaica.  Duration  of  trip, 
thirtyone  days.  Passage,  $100  and  upward.  For  full 
information  regardiog  rates,  itinerary,  accommodation, 
etc.,  apply  to  International  Navlgat  ion  Co., 
^ 30  Mc 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


A  Banquet  to  General  Shatter. 

Major  General  William  Rufus  Shatter,  U.  S.  V., 
was  the  honored  guest  at  a  banquet  given  at  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
25th.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gentlemen  seated  at  the  tables,  including  members  of 
the  club,  officers  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy, 
and  other  specially  invited  guests.  The  large  dining- 
room  was  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers  and 
foliage,  while,  of  course,  the  American  colors  were  a 
predominating  feature.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  president  of  the  club,  the 
position  of  presiding  officer  fell  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Spencer,  the  first  vice-president.  During  the  evening 
Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra  played  concert  selec- 
tions, and  the  Knickerbocker  Quartet  sang.  After 
the  cafi  noir,  Major  General  Shatter  was  formally 
introduced,  and  delivered  a  stirring  address.  Mr. 
Spencer  read  a  letter  from  Governor  Gage,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present,  and  the  following  toasts 
were  given  and  responded  to  :  "  The  United  States 
Navy,"  Commodore  Watson  ;  "The  United  States 
Army,"  General  Merriam  ;  "  The  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  ;  "Ships  of  Our 
Navy,"  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott;  "The  Club,"  Mr. 
Charles  Page.  It  was  a  late  hour  when  the  pleasant 
affair  came  to  an  end.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Major  -  General  William  Rufus  Shatter,  U.  S.  V„ 
Commodore  J.  C.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  Major-General  H. 
C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  V„  Brigadier-General  C.  E.  Compton, 
U.  S.  V.,  Chief-Engineer  Joseph  Trilley,  U.  S.  N.,  Cap- 
tain C.  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  Major  Edward  Field,  U.  S. 
A.,  Major  R.  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  V.,  Captain  E.  H.  Plum- 
mer,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  W.  H.  McKittrick,  U.  S.  V., 
Captain  John  N.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  James  N. 
Shafter,  U  S.  A.,  Colonel  W.  R.  Smedberg,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  J.  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.,  Brigadier-General 
James  B.  Babcock,  U.  S.  A.,  Commander  Henry  Glass, 
U.  S.  N„  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Quay.  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels, 
Mr.  William  Alvord,  Dr.  James  W.  Keeney,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Wood,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  Clinton  Day, 
Mr.  D.  Henshaw  Ward,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  Daniel 
McFarland,;Mr.  S.  G.  Murphy,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,  Mr.  Christian  Froelich,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  J.  O'B.  Gunn,  Mr.  Elliott  Snow,  U.  S.  N., 
Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  Edgar 

B.  Carroll,  Mr.  C.  R.  Corning,  Mr.  R.  R.  Colgate,  Mr. 
Henry  Michaels,  Mr.  Frank  Otis,  Mr.  John  G.  Conrad, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Mr.  Bruce 
Hayden,  Mr.  Bernard  Faymonville,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Requa, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Garthwaite,  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  S. 

C.  Buckbee,  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight, 
Mr.  Sidney  V.  Smith,  Mr.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mr.  Edward 
Pond,  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall,  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Earl,  Mr.  A. 
F.  Morrison,  Judge  W.  C.  Van  Fleet,  Mr.  T.  S.  Bullock, 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Prince  Andre  Poniatowski, 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  Frank  Pierce,  Mr.  H. 
H.  Hewlett,  Mr.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Sherwood,  Mr.  John  L.  Howard,  Mr.  H.  0/  Trow- 
bridge, Mr.  William  M.  Pierson,  Mr.  L.  H.  Pierson, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Moore,  Mr.  Walter  D.  K.  Gibson,  Dr. 
W.  F.  McNutt,  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Mr.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mr.  F.  H.  Green,  Mr.  R.  M.  Mein,  Mr.  William 
Mem,  Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Meyer,  Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Meyer,  Jr., 
Mr.  Samuel  Haslett,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Denson,  Chief- 
Justice  W.  H.  Beatty,  Mr.  John  I.  Sabin,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Payne,  Mr.  Louis  Glass,  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Rose,  Mr.  George  D.  Cooper,  Mr.  T.  C.  Van  Ness,  Mr. 
George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  A.  McNear,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Bishop,  Mr.  W.  S.  Keyes,  Mr.  William  M. 
Lent,  Mr.  Eugene  Lent,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  T.  Addi- 
son, Mr.  L.  D.  Sandy,  Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Breeden,  Mr.  C.  F.  Mullins,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Dr. 
James  V.  Ward,  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mr.  William 
F.  Smith,  Mr.  H.  G.  Bond,  Mr.  N.  J.  Brittan, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Rideout,  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer,  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Haven,  Mr.  Gavin  McNab,  Mr.  A.  C.  Glass, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Lane,  Mr.  H.  Jennings,  Mr.  Edward  Clarke, 
Mr.  Thomas  Mein,  Dr.  Harkness,  Mr.  George  Aimer 
Newhall,  Mr.  James  W.  Reid,  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Swan, 
Dr.  William  Watt  Kerr,  Major  C.  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  U.  S. 
A.,  Colonel  T.  M.  Mansfield,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  George  C. 
Boardman,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  William  Mac- 
donald,  Mr.  D.  E.  Miles,  Mr.  R.  P.  Rithet,  Mr.  Thomas 
Binny,  Mr.  H.  Henry  Veuve,  Mr.  C.  F.  Fargo,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Gerald,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mr. 
Maurice  Casey,  Mr.  E.  J.  McCutchen,  Mr.  Charles  Page, 
Mr.  James  W.  Byrne,  Baron  J.  H.  von  SchrSder,  Baron 
Alexander  von  Schroder,  Mr.  W.  F.  Russell,  Mr.  John  S. 
Scott,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  W.  J.  Dutton,  Colonel 
W.  H.  Baldwin,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  George  W.  McNear, 
Mr.  Warren  D.  Clark,  Mr.  D.  J.  Staples,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Houghton. 

\  ♦ 

The  Checkering  Lunch-Party, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Chickering,  of  Oakland,  gave  a 
lunch  -  party  at  the  University  Club,  in  this  city, 
on  Monday,  January  23d,  to  the  members  of  the 
Wheelock  Whist  Club,  of  which  she  is  president. 
Her  guests  comprised : 

Mrs.  Gordon  Stolp,  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Chase,  Mrs. 
Frederic  Hall,    Mrs.    John  Yule,   Mrs.  James    A. 


Do  not,  because  the  alum 
baking  powders  may  be  a 
little  lower  in  price,  risk 
your  health  by  using  them. 

Royal  is  a  pure  Baking 
Powder,  free  from  alum, 
and  makes  healthful  food. 
It  is  really  more  economi- 
cal in  use  than  the  lower- 
priced  powders,  because  it 
is  of  greater  strength  and 
goes  further. 


Folger,  Mrs.  Remi  Chabot,  Mrs.  Downing,  Mrs. 
Kendall,  Mrs.  Fine,  Mrs.  Robert  Moore,  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Lukens,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Houghton,  Mrs. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Williajd  Barrett,  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Lohse. 


The  Mardi-Gras  Bal  Masque. 
The  arrangements  for  the  coming  Mardi-Gras  bal 
masque"  are  progressing  smoothly,  and  a  decided  suc- 
cess is  practically  assured.  It  will  take  place  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  February  14th.  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway  will  have  charge  of  the  dancing  and  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman  will  direct  the  musical  features.  It 
is  particularly  desired  that  those  who  wish  to  attend 
shall  send  in  their  applications  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  an  assured  fact  that  many  gentlemen  will  appear 
in  costume  this  year,  and  this  will  make  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ball-room  gayer  than  it  has  been  at 
former  balls.  The  ladies  are  keeping  their  costumes 
a  dead  secret,  so  their  identity  will  not  be  disclosed. 

A  Charity  Benefit. 

A  benefit  for  the  free  ward  and  clinic  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  will  be  given  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Febru- 
ary 9th.  A  most  attractive  programme  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  the  price  of  admission,  including  a  re- 
served seat,  will  be  only  fifty  cents.  Tickets  may 
be  secured  at  the  Tivoli  or  from  any  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  hospital.  "Madeleine,  or  the  Magic 
Kiss,"  a  comic  opera  by  Strange  and  Edwards,  is  to 
be  produced,  and  it  will  be  its  first  presentation  on 
this  coast.  Camille  d'Arville  has  been  singing  in 
this  opera  in  the  Eastern  States  with  great  success. 

The  cast  will  be  as  follows  :  Baron  de  Grim.  Mr. 
Philip  Branson  ;  Dr.  Gourmet,  Mr.  Edwin  Stevens  ; 
Jules,  Mr.  W.  W.  West ;  Francois,  Mr.  Arthur 
Boyce ;  Frederick,  Mr.  William  Pruette ;  Made- 
leine, Miss  Anna  Lichter ;  Mary  Doodle,  Miss 
Annie  Myers  ;   and  Vivette,  Miss  Bernice  Holmes. 

The  California  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  is  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  as  it 
does  much  good  in  a  charitable  way,  its  efforts  should 
be  encouraged.  The  funds  derived  from  the  coming 
benefit  will  be  devoted  to  adding  new  clinical  and 
operative  instruments  and  general  improvements  to 
the  hospital. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Virgioii  Fair  and  Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April  4th,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  in  New 
York  city.  Archbishop  Corrigan  will  perform  the 
ceremony. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Miriam  P. 
Moore  to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Pringle,  Jr.  Miss  Moore 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  D.  Moore. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Annie  Russell  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  to  Count  Paul 
Festetics  di  Tolna.  The  groom-elect  is  a  brother  of 
Count  Festetics  di  Tolna,  who  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin,  of  this 
city,  some  years  ago. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Marie  Mc- 
Kenna  to  Mr.  Richard  Kerens,  Jr.  The  young  lady 
is  the  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  McKenna,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  sister  of  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  and 
of  Captain  Frank  B.  McKenna,  U.  S.  A.  The  latter 
was  married  to  Miss  Katherine  Kerens,  sister  of  the 
groom-elect,  last  winter.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  in  Washington  about  Easter. 

The  rumor  that  Mr.  James  L.  Flood,  the  well- 
known  capitalist  of  this  city,  is  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Maud  Fritz,  of  Kansas  City,  has  been  confirmed, 
and  the  wedding  day  is  set  for  Tuesday,  February 
7th.  The  bride-elect  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Flood's 
deceased  wife.  She  and  her  mother  accompanied 
Mr.  Flood  on  his  trip  to  Japan  two  years  ago. 
They  will  reside  in  this  city. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
take  place  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
February  9th. 

Among  those  who  expect  to  attend  the  Horse 
Show  and  Floral  Fete  at  Los  Angeles  in  February 
are  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr.  George  Aimer 
Newhall,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  Mr.  John  Parrott, 
Prince  Andrg  Poniatowski,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Van 
Winkle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Miss  Olive  Holbrook,  Miss 
Merrill,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Allan  St. 
John  Bowie,  and  Mr.  Harry  M.  Holbrook  comprised 
a  party  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday  evening, 
January  23d.     They  enjoyed  a  supper  afterward. 

The  Century  Club  will  give  a  reception  at  its  rooms, 
1215  Sutter  Street,  in  honor  of  Major-General  Will- 
iam Rufus  Shafter,  U.  S.  V.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  31st. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols  gave  a 
reception  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  25th,  in  honor  of  Bishop  William 
Hall  Moreland,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
in  this  city,  but  who  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Sacramento.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance,  and  the  evening  was  passed  enjoyably  by 
the  many  present. 

Miss  Josephine  Chabot  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Oakland,  and  pleasantly  en- 
tertained Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Stephenson,  Misses  Lucy 
and  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Gardiner,  and  the  Misses 
Sadie  and  Margaret  Sinclair. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Arthur  Bull,  of  Floie  Villa,  San 


Gabriel  Valley,  are  on  their  honeymoon  trip,  and  are 
now  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mrs.  Bull  is  a  well- 
known  artist,  and  has  studied  under  the  best 
masters  in  Paris.  Among  her  productions  of  note 
may  be  mentioned  "Eve  Before  Her  Fall,"  now  in 
the  D.  W.  Powers  collection  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  "Silting  Bull,"  which  was  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  is  now  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Bull  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Fruit 
Colonies. 


A  Children's  Revel. 

The  Hobart  house,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Washington  Street,  is  to  be  the  scene  of  a  pretty 
revel  for  children  on  the  afternoon  of  February  nth, 
from  two  to  six.  The  occasion  is  a  bazaar  and 
"  Mother  Goose  "  entertainment,  in  which  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  children  are  to  take  part,  and 
the  money  derived  from  the  sales  in  the  various 
booths  and  from  the  admission  tickets  is  to  be  given 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Children's  Hospital. 

There  are  to  be  tableaux,  posed  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Bruce  Porter, 
solos  and  choruses  from  "  Mother  Goose's  Melodies," 
sung  in  costume  and  with  appropriate  action,  and, 
finally,  a  baziar.  The  affair  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  management  of  the  hospital  by  a 
circle  of  the  King's  Daughters.  The  older  members 
of  the  circle  turned  the  entire  management  of  the 
entertainment  over  to  their  juniors,  themselves 
remaining  only  patronesses,  The  young  members 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  entertainment  are  : 

Miss  Kate  Brigham,  Miss  Edith  Berry,  the  Misses 
Cunningham,  the  Misses  Gertrude  and  Dorothy 
Eells,  the  Misses  Foote,  the  Misses  Josselyn,  Miss 
Helen  Murison,  Miss  Lucy  Moore,  Miss  Christine 
Pomeroy,  and  Miss  Elena  Robinson. 

The  booths  so  far  arranged  will  be  conducted  by 
the  following  young  ladies  : 

Jack  Frost  and  the  Frost  Fairies. — Miss  Elena 
Robinson. 

Valentine  — The  Misses  Foote  (daughters  of  the 
author,  Mrs.  Mary  Halleck  Foote),  Miss  Christine 
Pomeroy,  and  Miss  Helene  Irwin. 

Oranges  and  Lemons. — Miss  Margaret  Newhall 
and  Miss  Josselyn. 

Mistress  Mary  Quite  Contrary. — Miss  Natalie 
Coffin  and  Miss  Lydia  Hopkins. 

Old  Motfier  Hubbard . — Miss  Head's  School. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. — Miss  Kate  Brigham,  Miss 
Dorothy  Eells,  and  Miss  Julia  Langhorae. 

Pins  and  Needles  — Miss  Maizie  Langhorne,  Miss 
Jeanne  Nokes,  and  Miss  Anna  Sperry. 

The  price  of  admission  has  been  set  at  one  dollar, 
children  half-price,  and  tickets  may  be  obtained  only 
from  the  patronesses,  who  are  : 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle,  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Griffith, 
Mrs.  James  P.  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren, 
Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Eells,  Miss  Eyre,  Miss  Hoffman, 
Miss  Head,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Kittle,  Miss 
Griffith,  and  the  Misses  Morgan. 


Tlie  Pearl  of  Eperuay. 

By  strictly  adhering  to  the  conservative  traditions 
of  the  old,  honored  custom  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Moet  &  Chandon,  the  present  management's  aim  is 
not  to  turn  out  immense  quantities,  but  it  has  well 
succeeded  in  its  endeavor  for  recognition  on  part  of 
the  connoisseurs,  by  catering  principally  to  the 
aristocratic  classes  in  Europe  and  better  custom  all 
over  the  world.  Their  White  Seal  (Grande  Cuvee). 
justly  called  the  Pearl  of  Epernay,  owing  to  its 
pleasant  and  insinuating  properties  peculiar  to  that 
district,  appeals  to  the  palate  of  the  cultured,  and  in 
shipping  only  champagne  of  its  well-known  standard 
quality  this  establishment,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
is  kept  constantly  busy. —  Wine  Review. 


—  A.  B.  Pierson  still  prints  one  hundred 
of  the  best  quality  Visiting  Cards  from  your  plate 
for  One  Dollar.     318  Post  Street  (Union  Square). 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Post 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring-  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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Pears' 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
'skin  soft  like  a  baby's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing-  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made ;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 
Pears'. 

AH  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  sspecially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

■tXTHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  72,775  cases,  or 
42,293  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 

DIAMONDS 

Borrow  on  them  at 

UNCLE  HARRIS, 

15  Grant  Avenue. 

ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 


E.    M.    ROSNER    and    B.    JAULUS. 


For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.,   or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Gor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

8.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management, 

1400  rooms — 90.0  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Rooni  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIKKPATRICK, 
Manager. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  "W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 
Late  of  Puo  Roblti  Hotel. 


January  30,  1899. 


THE        ARGON  AUT 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  who  have  been 
spending  the  winter  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  have  re- 
turned to  their  place  in  Burlingame  and  expect  to 
start  soon  on  an  extended  pleasure  tour  through  the 
South. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  is  recuperating  from  his 
recent  illness  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  have  rented  the 
Train  villa  at  Newport  for  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Van  Wyck  and  the  Misses 
Gertrude  and  Edna  Van  Wyck  departed  for  Japan 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  They  will  make  quite  an 
extended  tour  of  the  Orient. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  returned  from  Monterey 
on  Tuesday  greatly  improved  in  health,  and  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Forsyth  sailed  from 
New  York  for  the  Mediterranean  a  fortnight  ago. 
They  will  land  at  Naples,  then  proceed  lo  Rome 
and  Genoa.  They  do  not  expect  to  return  lo  Cali- 
fornia until  May. 

Mr.  John  Dolbeer,  Miss  Bertha  Dolbeer,  and  Miss 
Warren,  who  are  at  Coronado  Beach,  spent  a  few 
days  in  Los  Angeles  early  in  the  week.  They  will 
not  return  to  their  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
until  the  middle  of  February. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway  left  on  Thursday  for  Los 
Angeles,  to  begone  about  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  are  expected  to 
arrive  here  on  January  28th.  Mr.  Sloss  has  been 
passing  several  months  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Canada.  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Belfast,  Ireland,  to 
bring  his  wife  and  two  children  here  to  reside.  He 
will  go  to  Alaska  in  April  and  will  be  away  about 
six  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Scott,  nie  Sampson,  were 
in  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  James  Flood  and  Mr.  R.  V.  Day  have  been 
sojourning  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de  Robles  during 
the  week. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman  relumed  to  San  Francisco 
last  week  after  a  three  weeks'  visit  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson  will  leave  soon  on  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Europe. 

Miss  Daisy  Phelan,  of  Alameda,  spent  a  few  days 
in  San  Francisco  last  week  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Hall  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Butters,  who  are  traveling 
on  the  Continent,  spent  the  holidays  at  Geneva  and 
are  now  on  the  Riviera.  They  will  return  via 
London  to  their  home,  "AltaVista,"  at  Piedmont 
in  the  early  spring. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Lucie  May 
Hayes  are  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  Miss  Elma  Lieb,  of  San  Jos6,  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Ely,  of  San  Mateo,  were  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  early  in  the  week,  having  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  Mexico  after  a  month's  absence. 
Others  in  the  party  were  Professor  Dudley,  Professor 
J.  O.  Snyder,  Mr.  J.  E.  McDowell,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Storey,  of  Stanford  University,  Professor  W.  T. 
Reid,  of  Belmont,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Lieb,  Mr.  George 
Bowman,  and  Miss  Bowman,  of  San  Jose\  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Butler,  of  Palo  Alto.  Professor  J.  O. 
Snyder  remained  at  Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  he  is  collecting  specimens  for  the  zoological 
museum  of  Stanford  University.  He  will  not  return 
for  several  weeks. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones  was  in  New  York-last  week. 

Mr.  Homer  S.  King,  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  has 
gone  to  Portland  on  a  business  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Vogelsang  have  taken 
permanent  apartments  at  the  California  Hotel. 

^vlr.  James  F.  J.  Archibald  is  at  present  in  Havana 
with  General  Ludlow's  staff  as  a  guest.  He  will 
soon  leave  Havana  to  accept  a  commission  tendered 
him  in  a  South  American  army. 

Mr.  C.  0.  G.  Miller  was  in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher,  formerly  a  resident  of  this 
city  and  Oakland,  has  returned  to  this  city  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  two  years,  and  will  remain 
here  perrnanenUy.  His  wife,  who  is  known  on  the 
operatic  stage  as  Miss  Maude  Bern,  has  achieved  a 
great  success  in  the  principal  Eastern  cities,  and  has 
signed  contracts  for  five  years.  She  will  come  out 
here  in  May  for  a  rest,  and  remain  until  September. 
She  is  at  present  singing  with  the  Francis  Wilson 
Opera  Company  in  New  York. 

Mr.  George  A.  Batchelder,  of  Menlo  Park,  was  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  W.  H.  McCormick  and  Miss  E.  McCormick 
were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days 
ago. 

Judge  John  W.  Goff,  of  New  York,  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Wigmore  came  up  from  Los  Angeles 
during  the  week  and  registered  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Hon.  J.  Lamb  Doty,  United  States  Consul-General 
to  Tahiti,  sailed  for  Auckland  on  the  Oceanic  steamer 
Mariposa  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  A.  Curtis,  of  San  Rafael, 
were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the 
week. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mr.  Marco  Medio,  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
Miss  Grace  West,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Payne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs  B.  Ettlinger,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Yeates,  Mrs. 
H.  Briggs  and  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright, 
Mr.  Joseph  K.  Ryland  and  family,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Singer,  Miss  Stella  Graham,  Mr.  Oliver  Benbow, 
Miss  A.  M.  Taylor,  Miss  B.  A.  Peet,  and  Mr.  W.  V. 
Huntington. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.J.  Howeson,  of  Toledo,  O.,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hardin,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Splivalo,  of  Belmont,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gardner, 


of  Napa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lowe,  of  San  Jose\ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  K.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Devlin,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  A. 
P.  Hefner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Alston  and  Miss  J. 
Corcoran,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Smith, 
of  Alameda,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Owen,  of  Stock- 
ton, Mrs.  Philip  Hunt,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  R.  L. 
Ennis,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavem  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Whit  comb,  of  Des 
Moines,  Mr.  T.  C.  Cummings,  of  Chicago,  Miss  H. 
B.  Crane,  of  Visalia,  Mrs.  M.  James,  of  Fresno, 
Mr.  M.  S.  Spooner,  of  London,  Mr.  J.  Washburn, 
of  Putney,  Vt.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flint,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Barnard,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Koldridge,  of  Cincin- 
nati], Mr.  Robert  Dalziel,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  Metcalf,  of  Tacoma,  Mr.  R.  L.  Baker,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Jackson,  Miss  Mary  C.  Snell,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Runyon  and  Miss  Helen  Runyon,  Mr.  C.  M.  Taylor, 
Miss  F.  Sherwood,  Miss  Stella  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Louis  L.  Janes. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Mason,  Mrs.  A.  C.  McKenoey, 
and  Miss  Cox,  of  San  Jose,  Mr.  J.  W,  Cool  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  M.  Strickland,  of  Spokane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Koehler  and  J.  H.  Koehler,  of  St.  Louis.  Judge  C. 
N.  Sterry,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Rickey,  of  Carson  City,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lee, 
of  Richmond.  Va.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Leadbetter,  of  Port- 
land. Mr.  G.  E.  Bittinger,  of  Riverside,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Taylor,  of  Livermore,  Mr.  Elmer  H.  Cox,  of  Madera, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bond,  of  Santa  Clara,  Dr.  H. 
L.  Pace,  of  Tulare,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Cobteniz,  of 
Seattle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Probst,  of  San  An- 
tonio. Mr.  George  Fletcher,  of  Grass  Valley,  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Buckingham,  of  Vacaville,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  W.  Hooper,  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Greer,  of  Indianapolis. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  V.,  left  on 
Wednesday  evening  for  Denver,  where  he  will  com. 
mand  the  Department  of  Colorado.  His  aid-de- 
camp. Lieutenant  J.  B.  Bennet,  U.  S.  A.,  departed 
for  Denver  on  Tuesday. 

Captain  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Charleston  when  she  left  San  Francisco 
for  Manila,  some  months  ago,  and  who  more 
recently  has  been  acting  as  captain  of  the  port  of 
Manila,  arrived  from  the  Orient  the  latter  part  of  last 
week.  He  has  been  ordered  to  command  the  Pensa- 
cola  and  the  naval  training  station  at  Yerba  Buena 
Island,  relieving  Captain  L.  Kempff.  U.  S.  N. 

Captain  Frank  B.  McKenna,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
McKenna,  nie  Kerens,  are  in  Havana.  Captain 
McKenna  is  an  adjutant-general  to  Major-General 
Brooke,  U.  S.  A. 

Adjutant-General  J.  B.  Babcock,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the 
Department  of  California,  has  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, where  he  has  been  for  several  weeks  in  con- 
sultation wilh  the  officials  of  the  War  Department, 
and  has  resumed  his  duties  under  General  Shafter. 

Brigadier- General  T.  H.  Barber,  U.  S.  V.,  of  New 
York,  late  colonel  of  the  First  New  York  Volunteers, 
arrived  from  the  East  on  Sunday  last,  and  joined 
Mrs.  Barber  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  C.  G.  Treat,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  E.  St. 
J.  Greble,  U.  S.  A.,  formerly  of  the  Second  Artillery 
stationed  at  the  Presidio,  are  now  acting  as  adjutant- 
general  and  aid-de-camp,  respectively,  to  General 
Ludlow  at  Havana. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Corawell,  wife  and  daughter  of 
Commander  C.  C.  Cornwell,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been 
staying  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  Commander  Corn- 
well  reached  Manila  on  January  1st,  and  at  once 
assumed  command  of  the  Petrel. 

Captain  C.  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Chief- 
Engineer  J.  Trilley,  U.  S.  N.,  came  down  from 
Mare  Island  a  few  days  ago,  and  were  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel. 

Mrs.  Elliot,  wife  of  Lieutenant  W.  P.  Elliot,  U. 
S.  N.,  is  in  Honolulu  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  having 
adopted  that  expedient  that  she  might  be  near  her 
sons,  Malcom  and  Stewart. 

Surgeon  J.  R.  Weggener,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  be  examined  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
then  home  to  wait  orders. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Bull,  U,  S.  N.,  on  his  arrival  at 
Manila  was  detailed  to  the  Petrel  as  executive  officer 
of  that  ship. 

Lieutenant  H.  E.  Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Nero  and  ordered  to  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  for  duty  with  the  Ranger. 

Lieutenant  G.  T.  Patterson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Matthew  A.  Batson,  U.  S.  A.,  were  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Assistant- Engineer  B.  K.  McMorris,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Albatross  and  ordered  to 
the  Philadelphia  to  relieve  Assistant-Engineer  T.  W. 
Clark,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  ordered  home. 

The  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  which  is  en 
route  to  Manila,  arrived  from  Fort  Leavenworth  during 
the  week  in  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lloyd 
Wheaton,  U.  S.  V.  They  immediately  went  aboard 
the  Scandia,  which  departed  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  on  Thursday. 

Among  the  passengers  who  departed  on  the  trans- 
port Morgan  City,  which  sailed  on  Thursday  for 
Manila  were  Mrs.  Anderson,  wife  of  Major  W, 
H.  Anderson,  of  the  commissary  department;  Mrs. 
Nichols,  wife  of  Commander  Nichols,  of  the  Monad- 
nock  ;  Mrs.  Cornwall,  wife  of  Commander  Cornwall, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  daughter  ;  Mrs.  Fiske,  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant H.  B.  Fiske,  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  ; 
Mrs.  Clagett,  wife  of  Captain  J.  R.  Clagett ;  Mrs. 
Willis,  wife  of  Major  Percy  Willis,  of  the  Oregon 
Regiment  ;  Mrs.  Kellogg,  wife  of  Acting  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Kellogg  ;  Mrs.  Febiger,  wife  of  Captain 
Lea  Febiger  ;  Mrs.  Loper,  wife  of  Colonel  J.  C. 
Loper,  of  the  Fifty-First  Iowa  Regiment  ;  Mrs.  Stein- 
mann,  wife  of  Captain  A.  C.  Steinmann,  of  the  Wash- 
ington   Regiment ;    Mrs.    Stanton,   wife  of    Major 


C.  E.  Stanton,  paymaster ;  Mrs.  Titus,  wife  of 
Assistant- Surgeon  Titus  ;  Mrs.  Handy,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain J.  B.  Handy,  of  General  King's  staff;  Mrs. 
Swasey,  wife  of  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Swasey.  of  the 
First  California.  The  following  wives  of  officers  of 
the  Twentieth  Infantry  :  Mrs.  McCaskey,  Mrs.  Dent, 
Mrs.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  King,  Mrs.  Irons,  Mrs. 
Miller,  and  Mrs.  Moody.  Major  W.J.  Canton,  of 
the  Washington  regiment,  Lieutenant  S.  McP.  Ruth- 
erford, of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  were  also  passengers. 


Cenfemeri  Gloves 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Symphony  Concert. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  its 
sixth  concert  of  this  season  at  the  Orpheum  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  January  26th.  Mr.  Fritz  Scheel  ably 
directed  the  orchestra,  and  the  concert  was  enjoyed 
by  a  large  and  fashionable  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows  : 

O/erture,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Men- 
delssohn; symphony,  "A  Rustic  Wedding,"  Gold- 
mark  ;  serenade  No.  3,  Volckmann  ;  "  Carneval  a 
Paris,"  Svensden. 


Madam  Teresa  Carreno,  of  Venezuela,  will  give 
three  piano  recitals  here  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  February  6th  and 
8th,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  February  nth.  She  is 
a  pianist  of  world-wide  renown,  and  among  her 
celebrated  teachers  have  been  Gottschalk  and  Rubin- 
stein. The  Fremdenbalt,  of  Vienna,  has  termed  her 
"the  Valkyrie  of  the  piano."  Her  execution  is  said 
to  be  something  wonderful,  and  a  rare  musical  treat 
is  anticipated  at  her  concerts. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Hospital  Association. 
The  final  meeting  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Hospital  Association  was  held  on  Saturday,  January 
21st.  The  executive  board  desires  to  thank  those 
merchants  who  so  willingly  placed  the  contribution 
boxes  in  their  stores,  as  well  as  the  churches  which 
set  apart,  for  this  object,  the  offeiiogs  of  the  first 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  November.  That  day  has 
been  designated  for  the  future  as  "Hospital  Day." 
The  net  receipts  were  3865.62,  and  the  institutions 
benefited  were  the  California  Women's  Hospital,  the 
Children's  Hospital,  the  Home  for  Incurables,  and 
the  Mount  Zion  Hospital.  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown  is 
president  of  the  association.  Mr.  Philip  N.  Lilien- 
thal  is  the  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  \V.  B.  Harrington 
has  general  charge  of  the  affairs. 


A  Champagne  Scandal  Spoiled. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  some  people  that  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
and  has  been  expending  large  sums  of  money  for 
wine  which  is  shipped  to  Manila.  The  uninitiated 
may  think  it  is  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
gold-braided  officers,  but  this  is  far  from  the  truth. 
After  the  United  States  transport  Grant  sailed  from 
New  York  city  recently  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
number  of  cases  of  Pommery  champagne  formed 
a  part  of  its  cargo.  This  leaked  out  in  some 
manner,  and  one  of  the  yellow  journals  demanded 
an  investigation.  They  had  worked  up  the  em- 
balmed-beef  matter  to  such  a  turn,  that  they  had 
to  have  another  sensation.  The  Pommery  people 
were  interviewed,  and  they  said  that  the  champagne 
had  been  ordered,  as  usual,  by  the  Commissary  De- 
partment, and  the  latter  declared  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  Medical  Corps  and  was  to  be  used 
only  by  the  sick  soldiers  on  the  transports  and  at 
Manila  as  a  medicine.  So  that  is  how  the  yellow 
journals  failed  in  another  charge  against  the  Com- 
missary Department.  Relative  to  the  foregoing,  it  is 
also  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  that  Pommery  was 
also  selected  by  the  Commissary  Department  here  out 
of  all  the  brands  submitted  for  the  transports  leaving 
San  Francisco. 


—  For  fashionable  correspondence  the 
new  "  Fleur-de-Lis  "  linen,  for  which  Messrs.  Cooper 
&  Co.,  the  Art  Stationers,  are  exclusive  agents,  is  the 
perfection  of  a  high-grade  linen. 


—  Lady:  from  Berlin  High-School  will 
give  German  lessons.  Terms  moderate.  Address, 
Box  7.  this  office. 


Antique 
Reproductions 

IN 

FURNITURE 


CHAS.  M.  PLUM  &  CO. 

UPHOLSTERY  COMPANY, 

Ninth  and  Market  Sts. 


ANNUAL 

CLEARANCE  SALE 

—  AT  — 

GUMP'S 

ART    STORE 

20°i. 

Discount  on  Every  Article. 

113  Geary  St. 


OrtlA/C  To  the  addregfi  of  every  dairyman 
uU  W  0  or  owner  of  cattle,  if  sent  us  by 
postal  and  mentioning  the  number  usually 
milked,  we  will  mail  free  of  charge  Valuable 
Information  how  daii 
can     be     made     doubly 


£  PROFITABLE 

G.G.WIDKSON  &G0.I3and5FrontSt.,S.F. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


TSJOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  TO  ALL  CREDIT- 
■*-^  ore  and  persons  having  claims  against  the  estate  of 
FRANK  St.  MEEKER,  deceased,  to  present  them  with 
the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice,  to  John  H.  Bullock,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  said  estate,  at  the  offices  of  Cooper  & 
Knight.  Rooms  33,  34,  and  35  MUls  Building,  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  same  being  the  place 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  said  estate  in  said 
City  and  County.  JOHN  H.  BULLOCK, 

January  13,  iSoo.  Administrator. 

Cooper  &  Knight, 

Attorneys  for  Administrator. 

nonuT7   opunni   FOB  young  ladles. 

UUUPIII  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  P.,  Pa. 


THE  LATEST  8TYLE8  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
682  MARKET  STREET  fUpstalrt), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel 


Excellent 

Orchestra 

Every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  dinner. 

Full  course  French  Dinner, 
steaks,  chops,  game,  and  light 
refreshments  served  up  to 
12  p.  M. 

Popular  prices.  Wines  at 
Eastern  prices.  Champagnes, 
pts.  $2  ;  qts.  $3.90.  Imported 
beers,  pts.  25c.  ;   qts.  50c. 

Spreckels  Rotisserie 


John  J.  Sasnon 
Albert  Wolff 


15th  Floor 
Call  Building 


THE        ARGONAUT 


January  30,  1899. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TRAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestibuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along-  a  Royal  Way 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 

— BETWEEN — 

Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EL  PASO  and  FORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Veetibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar    to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave   and   are    due   to   arrive   at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 
leave    I  From  Dec.  18,  189H.  |   arrive 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. .      *8.4S  a 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  f 

M  ary sville,    Orovtlle,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland^ 5 .  45  P 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8 .  45  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6 .  15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . .        8 .  45  p 
San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 

ville,  Chico ,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  p 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown ...        4.15  r 
Martinez,  Tracy,  Latbrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and   Fresno 12.15  p 

Fresno,  BakersEeld,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6-45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  p 
Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 415  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 9  15A 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysvflle,  and  Oroville 10.45  A 

NUes,  San  Jose\  and  Stockton 7 .  15  p 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Limited.    Fiesno,  Bakersfield,  and 

Los  Angeles 9  45  a 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12 .  15  p 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8 .45  a 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Wortb,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East $9-45  a 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .45  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9 .45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose1 7.45  a 

Vallejo 12.15  p 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions      I9  45  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,    Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East fo-45  ? 


*6.oo  A 
7.00  A 
7.00  A 

7 


8.30  A 
9.00  A 


♦1.00  p 
4.00  T 


4-3°  P 
5.00  P 


5-3°  * 
5  30  P 


ITs-oo  v 


530  ' 

6-00  p 
6.00  p 
*6.oo  p 
}7.oo  p 

8.00  F 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.00  A 
19.00  A 
10.00  A 
in  .00  A 
3.00  P 
5.00  P 
7.00  P 


~\        Mhlrosk,  Seminary   Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Lbandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 

i'  Runs  through  to  NUes. 

t  From  Niles.  


'  6-45  a 
^9-45  A 
10.45  A 
12.45  * 
**-45  P 
'5-45  ' 
7-45  * 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  A  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos*,  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

"3.15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton.  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  ana  Principal  Way 
Stations '10.50  a 

4.15  P    Newark,  San  Jose,  and  Los  Gatos. . .        9.20  a 
fn  45  P    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 

Way  Stations 17-zo  * 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>- 
*7.i5  g.oo       11.00  A.  M.,     Jl  .00     *2.00     13-00 

*4.oo  tS-00     *6-0op.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.m.    lia.oo  »i.oo  ja. 00  *3.oo  14.00  *5.oo  P.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1  30  p 

San  Josi,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,   . 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso    Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.10  r 

San  Ios<  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  A 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose',  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36  a 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *9.oo  a 

San "  os*  and  Principal  Way  Stations        9 .  45  a 

San    ose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        6.35  a 

.     San  'los*  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  P 

6.30  p    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

tn.45  r    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 


7.00  * 

9.OO  A 


IO.4O  A 
11.30  A 
•9.45   * 


•3-30   * 

♦5.00  P 
5-30  * 


a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

X  Sundays  only.  t  Saturdays  only. 
TTMonda'yB  and  Thursdays.  ^Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 
a  Tnesd  iys  and  Saturdays.  b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 
~~^rhVT  ACIFIO  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
cal:  ior  id  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
ilcket  Agenti  for  Tin     •    rda  and  other  Inform*. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  grip  is  again  epidemic.  Uncle  Sam  has  a 
well-developed  case. — Omaha  'World- Herald. 

"  I  see  that  Patli  is  going  to  marry  again."  "  Yes  ; 
I  wonder  if  this  will  be  her  farewell  marriage?" — 
Life. 

"That's  it  1  "  excl-iimed  Mrs.  Bascom  at  the  con- 
cert, as  the  singers  came  oul  in  response  to  an  encore  ; 
"  make  "em  do  it  over  again  until  they  get  the  thing 
right." — Ex. 

Militjry    matters:  Drill    master    (to    awkward 

squad)  — "  A  Mauser  bullet  will  go  through  eighteen 

inches  of  solid  wood.  Remember  that,  you  block- 
heads."— Puck. 

"  No,"  said  the  Cuban  ;  "  1  can  not  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  United  Slates."  "  Why  not?" 
"They  promised  us  our  liberty,  and  1  he  first  thing 
ihey  do  is  ask  us  to  go  to  work." — Puck. 

"Excuse  me.  sir,"  said  Barker  to  a  boorish  trav- 
eler, "but  what  is  your  business?"  "  1  am  a  gen- 
tleman, sir  —  that's  my  business."  "  Ah,"  said 
Barker,  "  I  see.  You  are  takiDg  a  holiday." — Tit- 
Bits. 

Beggar  (pathetically)— "Ah,  mister,  wo't  kin  be 
worse  dan  havin'  no  home  ter  go  ter?"  Citizen 
(unsteadily) — "Nozzin',  my  friend  (hie);  nozzin' — 
'cept  havin'  a  home  that  you've  (hie)  got  10  go  to." — 
Judge. 

"I  suppose  the  great  armies  of  the  early  future 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  mobilized  corps  of  dis- 
mounted barbers."  "Barbers?  What  for  ?  "  "To 
shave  the  bearded  army  beef," — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"  I  tell  you  he's  absolutely  honest ;  he  didn't  get 
a  cent  for  voting  for  that  ordinance — not  one  cent  I  " 
"Then  we  don't  want  him  to  represent  our  ward  in 
the  next  city  council ;  he's  too  big  a  fool." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Callahan  (despondently)  —  "  Sure,  an"  Oi've  bin 
leadin'  a  dog's  loife  iver  since  Oi  got  married."  Ker- 
rigan (thoughtfully)—"  Perhaps  yez  wint  to  the 
wrong  clerk,  Callahan,  an'  got  a  dog-license  instid  uv 
a  marriage-license." — Judge. 

"You  young  scoundrel,"  said  the  father,  seizing 
his  disobedient  son  by  the  hair  ;  "  I'll  show  you  how 
to  treat  your  mother."  And  he  gave  him  several 
bangs  on  the  ears,  and  then  shook  him  until  his  hair 
began  to  fall  out. — Chicago  Journal. 

Old  lady—"  I  hope  my  next  joint  will  be  better  cut 
out  than  what  you  have  brought  lately."  Butcher- 
boy — "Oh,  yes,  mum;  joints  will  be  prime,  'cos 
master  says  he's  going  to  kill  hisself  next  week." 
Old  lady—"  La  I  sakes  alive,  boy  I  " — Fun. 

Lady— "  Have  you  no  higher  aspirations  than  to 
stand  down-town  begging  on  this  street-corner?" 
Beggar — "  W'y,  uv  course  I  has,  lady.  Jess  as  soon 
as  1  git  de  trade  learnt  a  little  better  I'm  a-goin'  ter 
move  uptown  to  de  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street." — 
Judge. 

Ethel — "Why,  what's  the  matter,  Gertrude?" 
Gertrude— "  Oh,  nothing.  O-ily  Jack  [and  1  had  a 
quarrel  the  other  day,  and  1  wrote  and  told  him 
never  to  dare  to  speak  or  write  to  me  again — and  the 
wretch  hasn't  even  had  the  decency  to  answer  my 
letter  I  " — Punch. 

Customer — "1  haven't  any  change  with  me  this 
morning  ;  will  you  trust  me  for  a  postage-stamp  until 
to-morrow  ?  "    Drug  clerk — "  Certainly,  Mr.  Jones." 

Customer — "  But  suppose  I  should  get  killed,  or " 

Drug  clerk— "Pray   don't  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Jones; 
the  loss  would  be  but  a  trifle." — Chicago  News. 

Dobson — "  I  say,  old  chap,  what  is  the  difference 
between  Russell  Sage  and  Tom  Sharkey  ?  "  Hobson 
— "I'm  dished  if  I  know,  my  boy.  I  always  thought 
they  were  alike  as  two  peas."  Dobson — "Then  let 
me  correct  you— Russell  Sage  makes  his  money  hand 
over  fist,  while  Sharkey  makes  his  fist  hand  over 
money." — Judge. 

Old  Fogle — "The  country  is  going  to  the  dogs. 
I'm  as  certain  of  it  as  I  ever  was  of  anything."  Old 
Keener — "  By  the  way,  what'll  you  sell  that  acre  lot 
on  the  corner  of  Mary  and  Martha  Streets  for  ?  " 
Old  Fogle—"  That  lot  is  not  for  sale.  I  shall  hold 
on  to  it.  In  less  than  ten  years  it  will  bring  more 
than  double  what  it  would  sell  for  to-day." — Boston 
Transcript. 

St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teething 
period. 

"You  got  that  drunken  tramp  away  from  your 
kitchen  by  inviting  him  out  to  get  a  drink  of  whisky, 
did  you?"  "Yes,  1  spirited  him  away." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


There's  a  very  good 

reason  for   the 

popularity  of 


SPERRY5  FLOUR 

Its  quality  never  varies. 

Mothers  used  it  50  years 

ago.     Daughters  and 

grand-daughters  find  it 

the  same  to-day. 

■L  ■■■ 

SOME     FAPEKS     GIVE 

AIL     TUE     NEWS 

PART  OF  THE  TIME, 

AND  SOME  PAPEKS 

GIVE  PART  OP  THE  NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS    THE    ONLY    PAPER 
THAT    GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  ixmos 56. 00 

"  6  "     3.00 

"        "  "  3  "     i-5° 

"         "  "  *'  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

WeeklyCall 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6"     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     a. 50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  61c.  month. 
.JOHN  T>.  SPRBCKET.S.   Proprietor. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
UlNPON,     PARIS.    BFBIIN.    8YDNKY 


California 

Limited 
Santa  fe  repute 

to  Chicago 

Fastest   regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


Connecting  Train  Leaves  San  Francisco  at 
5  P.  M.  every  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  FBI- 
DAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:51  A.  M.  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday- 
Arriving  in  New  York  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Sunday,  and  Wednesday. 

DINING  CABS,  BUFFET  CAB,  Observa- 
tion Car,  and  Electric-Lighted  Sleeping 
Car. 

This  Train  is  in  Addition  to  the  Daily  Over- 
land Express. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office— 628  Market  St. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  1531. 

Oakland  Offlce-1118  Broadway. 
San  Jose  Offlce-7  W.Santa  Clara  St. 


FERRYS 

SEEDS 

|  were  famous  years  ago— thelrfame  \ 

I  grows  every    year— as  the  seeds  \ 

I  most  to  be  relied   on— as  always  J 

f  the  best.     For  sale    by  leading  | 

i  dealers  everywhere.     Five  cents  j 

per  paper  and  always  wortb  it. 

Insist  on  having  them.    Run 

risk  —  buy     Ferry's.  , ' 
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In  declaring  that  of  three  hundred  Eastern  graduates  from 
Taxing  Stanford  University  two  hundred  and  fifty 

Stanford  have  settled  in  California  with  their  families, 

University.  President  Jordan  gave  a  sufficient  reason  to 

the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  confirming  the  Stanford  trust  and 
incidentally  exempting  the  university  from  taxation.  The 
raising  of  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  trust  created  by 
Mr.  Stanford  is  doubtless  a  waste  of  time,  but  if  there  is  any 
ground  for  it,  the  proposed  amendment  would  cure  that  de- 


fect while  relieving  the  universiy  of  its  obviously  unjust  and 
unwise  tax-paying  burden.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy 
whatever  in  submitting  this  amendment  to  the  voters  of  the 
State,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  prompt  adoption. 

Without  intending  in  any  way  to  minimize  the  value  of 
other  benefactions  of  Californian  millionaires,  or  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  these  benefactions  are  held,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  one  which  the  Stanford  University  repre- 
sents is  of  surpassing  value.  For  practical  reasons  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  appropriateness  of  a  becoming  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  acknowledging  the  benefaction,  it 
is  wrong  to  tax  the  university.  Mr.  Lick's  handsome  gift  of 
a  great  observatory  escapes  taxation  because  it  is  a  part  of 
the  State's  educational  system.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
Hopkins  gift,  the  Wilmerding  gift,  the  Flood  gift,  the  Coggs- 
well  gift.  Of  all  the  great  benefactions  of  Californian  mill- 
ionaires, the  Stanford  University  stands  alone  as  a  victim  of 
taxation.  This  is  unjust,  unwise,  and  hurtful  discrimination. 
Every  dollar  diverted  from  the  institution  represents  a  crip- 
pling of  its  usefulness  to  that  extent ;  and  as  the  value  of 
the  property  in  the  trust  is  very  great,  the  amount  of  the  tax 
is  heavy. 

The  benefits  brought  by  the  Stanford  University  are 
various,  and  its  ability  to  make  them  of  the  best  account  is 
hampered  by  no  political  interference.  Its  trustees  owe  no 
debts  to  a  political  governor.  Its  wealthy  pupils  can  not, 
by  any  sort  of  pressure,  secure  diplomas  on  any  basis  other 
than  merit.  Its  certificate  of  graduation  is  a  cachet  of 
worth.  It  does  not  have  to  fit  its  curriculum  to  any  need 
except  that  which  a  thorough  education  creates.  Its  ex- 
emption from  taxation  would  not  introduce  the  element  of 
political  control  into  its  management.  Its  complete  inde- 
pendence and  the  practical  character  of  its  instruction  open 
it  to  the  whole  world,  a  fact  that  its  roster  amply  demon- 
strates. Its  income  wilt  never  be  imperiled  by  considera- 
tions of  political  expediency  in  voting  its  appropriation.  It 
will  never  become  a  burden  upon  the  State, 

The  time  has  passed  when  California  can  afford  to  place 
a  tax  upon  education  furnished  by  its  generous  citizens. 
The  work  of  Stanford  University  is  spreading  the  fame  of 
California  throughout  Christendom.  The  remarkable  pro- 
portion of  its  non-resident  graduates  who  settle  in  Cali- 
fornia shows  some  of  the  immediate  good  lhat  it  is  accom- 
plishing, but  that  is  the  smallest.  It  is  giving  to  California 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  educational  centre,  where 
the  present  living  needs  of  humanity  are  met,  and  young 
men  and  women  made  to  lay  an  educated  finger  on  the 
throbbing  pulse  of  the  world.  From  such  instruction  as  it 
gives  a  way  is  opened  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  that 
threaten  the  stability  of  society.  Its  motive  is  wholly  dis- 
interested. Its  plan  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  rich  en- 
dowment brings  a  commercial  benefit  to  none,  and  con- 
templates solely  the  fitting  of  young  men  and  women  for 
the  higher  practical  concerns  of  life.  To  cripple  it  with 
taxation  is  to  discourage  other  Californian  millionaires  from 
creating  splendid  benefactions  for  the  public  good.  Such 
a  policy  would  be  petty,  and  wholly  antagonistic  to  the 
broad  and  generous  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  State, 

The  devotion  of  Mrs.  Stanford  to  the  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tution should  be  a  sufficient  inspiration  to  the  submission  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  With  her  large  wealth  she  might 
have  been  dazzling  the  American  colonies  of  Europe,  or  spend- 
ing vapid  years  at  home  in  the  butterfly  existence  that  wealth  so 
easily  commands  and  finds  so  much  difficulty  in  escaping.  In- 
stead of  that,  she  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  other  Cali- 
fornian millionaires.  She  has  always  given,  and  still  gives, 
and  will  continue  to  give,  all  that  is  best  in  her  strong  per- 
sonality to  the  building  up  of  the  university.  She  has  laid 
aside  the  great  pleasant  world,  and  put  the  whole  of  her 
uncommonly  forceful  strength  into  the  university.  She  finds 
her  highest  enjoyment  in  studying  its  needs,  in  placing  her- 
self upon  a  level  with  the  students,  and  observing  the 
world  through  their  eager,  expectant,  hopeful  eyes.  The 
university  is  her  home,  the  students  her  children.  The  in- 
numerable things  that  she  has  done  for  the  good  of  those 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  her  bounty  may  never  be  known  in 


their  entirety.  It  was  her  singular  shrinking  from  notoriety 
that  induced  her,  a  year  ago,  to  make  a  present  of  a  million 
dollars  in  cash  to  the  university  from  her  private  fortune,  on 
the  stipulation  that  the  trustees  should  not  permit  the  fact  to 
become  public  ;  and  none  needs  to  be  told  what  sacrifices 
the  production  of  so  large  a  sum  entailed  at  that  time.  It 
would  bean  unworthy  rebuke  to  the  generosity  and  patriotism 
of  this  remarkable  woman  to  deny  her  just  and  reasonable 
request  that  the  unnecessary  burden  now  resting  upon  the 
usefulness  of  her  benefaction  be  removed.  California  has 
the  intelligence  to  show  its  appreciation  of  her  unselfishness, 
her  devotion,  and  her  unassuming  generosity. 

The  proposed  Pacific  Ocean  Exposition,  in  commemora- 
„  tion  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  admission 

The 

Pacific  Ocean  of  California  into  the  Union,  is  one  of 
Exposition.  the     schemes     that     should     be     carefully 

considered  before  it  is  entered  upon.  As  it  stands  at 
present,  the  whole  movement  is  premature.  Mayor  Phelan 
called  a  handful  of  merchants  together  to  discuss  the  propo- 
sition ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
and  that  committee  has  assumed  lhat  everything  is  settled, 
and  is  going  ahead  with  the  preliminary  work.  There  has 
been  no  general  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject ;  there 
has  been  no  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  will  be 
profitable  to  hold  an  exposition  such  as  is  proposed,  or 
whether  the  money  could  not  be  expended  more  profitably 
for  any  other  purpose.  These  questions  should  be  decided 
before  any  further  steps  are  taken. 

Experience  has  not  proved  that  these  world's  fairs  are  of 
any  material  advantage  to  the  cities  in  which  they  have  been 
held.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  proved  a  detriment.  The 
Columbian  Exposition  cost  the  city  of  Chicago  five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  as  much  more  was  subscribed  for  the  capital 
stock,  largely  by  Chicago  capitalists.  The  gate  receipts 
amounted  to  as  much  as  these  two  items  taken  together, 
;  and  the  receipts  from  these  three  sources  were  exhausted  in 
paying  the  construction  expenses.  Other  and  extraordinary 
receipts  were  required  to  pay  the  operating  and  other  ex- 
penses. Considered  by  itself,  then,  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion cost  Chicago  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of 
the  receipts.  What  did  Chicago  get  in  return  for  this  ex- 
penditure ?  The  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and  restaurants 
reaped  a  harvest  during  the  six  months  lhat  the  fair  was 
open,  and  the  small  shop-keepers  had  a  slight  increase  in 
their  business.  The  building  trades  were  given  an  im- 
mense impetus,  for  it  was  necessary  to  provide  shelter  for 
thousands  of  strangers,  and  the  boom  extended  to  other 
classes  of  buildings.  How  extensive  the  movement  was 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  before 
the  fair  forty  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $16,175,000. 
But  there  was  no  permanent  improvement.  When  the  fair 
closed  and  the  visitors  went  away  it  was  found  that 
building  had  been  very  much  overdone.  Houses  were 
empty  "and  immense  amounts  of  capital  had  been  unpro- 
ductively  invested.  There  was  no  increase  in  business  re- 
sulting from  the  fair,  and  necessarily  property  values  de- 
clined. Just  after  the  fair  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
in  Chicago  was  $247,425,442.  The  next  year  it  had  de- 
clined three  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  following  year  there 
was  a  further  decline  of  one  million  dollars,  and  last  year 
the  valuation  was  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  less 
than  it  was  when  the  fair  closed. 

San  Francisco  had  an  experience  with  the  Midwinter  Fair 
that  should  serve  as  a  warning.  That  exposition  cost  the 
city  one  and  one-quarter  million  dollars.  It  brought  very 
few  visitors  from  outside  the  State.  Eastern  people  would 
not  come  three  thousand  miles  to  see  a  comparatively  in- 
significant exposition.  The  Eastern  visitors  who  came  to 
swell  the  population  of  San  Francisco  during  the  fair 
were  tin-horn  gamblers,  petty  swindlers,  female  pickpockets, 
and  worse.  For  many  months  after  the  fair  closed  the  dives 
and  dead-falls  were  bustling  and  took  on  an  air  of  pros- 
perity, and  the  police  were  kept  busy  with  the  "sure-thing" 
games  that  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  throughout  the  city. 
But  there  was  no  business  prosperity  to  be  traced  to  the    ■ 
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fluence  of  the  fair.  Considered  as  a  business  proposition  it 
was  a  dismal  failure.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  proposed  exposition  will  be  worse.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  Exposition  will  cost  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  it  will  cost  much 
more,  and,  when  it  is  all  over,  this  city  will  have  practically 
nothing  to  show  for  the  expenditure. 

Not  only  will  the  fair  be  an  unprofitable  investment,  but 
the  money  could  be  profitably  expended  otherwise.  So  far 
as  permanent  improvements  are  concerned,  San  Francisco  is 
the  most  backward  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  There 
is  probably  no  other  that  has  existed  for  fifty  years  without 
a  sewer  system ;  the  streets  are  poorly  paved.  Those 
who  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  city  is  so  small  should  remember  that  this  small 
indebtedness  measures  the  degree  of  San  Francisco's  short- 
comings in  the  matter  of  permanent  improvements  ;  the  de- 
gree of  its  backwardness  as  a  modern  city.  It  is  time  that 
this  was  remedied.  The  ten  millions  of  dollars  proposed 
to  be  spent  for  a  Pacific  Ocean  Exposition  could  be  much 
more  profitably  invested  in  permanent  improvements  that 
would  increase  the  value  of  all  property  in  the  city. 

Some  years  ago  an  expert  commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  sewer  system  of  the  city.  A  preliminary 
report  was  rendered  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  that  disclosed 
an  almost  inconceivable  condition  of  incompetence  and 
corruption.  The  interests  that  were  threatened  were  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  the  commission  before  it 
had  completed  its  work,  but  enough  was  done  to  establish 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  adoption  and  construction  of  a 
scientific  and  modern  sewer  system.  Until  this  has  been 
done,  it  is  useless  waste  to  lay  permanent  pavements  on  the 
streets  that  must  be  torn  up  to  construct  sewers  and  then 
relaid  with  a  duplication  of  the  original  cost.  After  the 
sewers  have  been  constructed,  the  pavement  of  the  streets 
will  become  a  pressing  necessity.  A  portion  of  the  money 
for  the  proposed  fair  could  be  most  wisely  devoted  to  these 
purposes. 

In  his  annual  message  Mayor  Phelan  urges  the  purchase 
of  thirteen  blocks  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
park  panhandle  to  the  junction  of  Market  Street  and  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  This  improvement  would  add  immensely  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  city.  At  present  there  is  no  proper 
approach  to  the  park.  With  the  panhandle  extend- 
ing to  Market  Street,  and  that  street  properly  paved,  there 
would  be  a  beautiful  boulevard  extending  from  the  ferries  to 
the  ocean.  Mayor  Phelan  values  the  land  and  improvements 
at  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
present  time.  At  no  time  in  the  future  can  it  be  so  cheaply 
purchased.  The  free  library  also  demands  attention.  It  is 
already  cramped  in  its  present  quarters,  and  no  more  room 
can  be  given  to  it  in  the  City  Hall.  With  the  annual  addi- 
tion of  books,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  house  it  in  its  present  quarters.  A 
library  building  should  be  erected.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  directions  in  which  the  money  could  be  more  wisely  ex- 
pended than  in  holding  a  fair.  The  question  should  be 
thoroughly  considered  before  any  further  steps  are  taken  by 
the  exposition  committee. 


Senator  Stephen  M.  White,  of  California,  who  had   already 
Senator  White's   announced  nis  opposition  to  the  ratification 
Anti-Expansion      of  the  Spanish-American  treaty  of   peace, 
•Views.  emphasized    his    anti-expansion  attitude  in 

the  United  States  Senate  on  January  23d  by  an  exhaustive 
argument  on  the  Vest  and  Bacon  resolutions,  which  de- 
clare a  colonial  policy  impossible  for  a  democracy,  and  that 
the  Philippines  ought  to  be  free  and  independent. 

Senator  White  practically  admitted  the  power  of  annexa- 
tion under  the  constitution  by  declining  to  argue  that  side  of 
the  question  ;  by  saying  that  "  it  might  be  admitted  that  we 
have  the  power  to  acquire  foreign  territory,"  but  that 
"  whether  we  should  do  so  depends  largely  on  circum- 
stances "  ;  and  by  his  assertion  that  "  the  question  presented 
is  purely  one  of  policy."  He  believed  that  we  should  not 
take  territory  which  would  sow  the  seeds  of  dissolution  in 
our  own  body  politic.  It  made  no  difference,  in  his  view, 
whether  the  Filipinos  are  capable  of  self-government  or  not. 
If  they  are  they  should  have  the  right  to  exercise  it,  and  if 
they  are  not  they  are  not  fit  to  be  brought  into  an  alliance 
with  a  self-governing  people.  He  believed  in  keeping  our 
own  system  free  from  all  such  contamination,  and  declared 
that  "  no  conclusion  was  possible,  except  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  this  government  and  the  officers  in  power  to  annex 
the  Philippine  Islands.  If  this  was  not  true,  why  would  not 
the  supporters  of  the  peace  treaty  consent  to  the  adoption 
of  such  a  proposition  as  that  offered  by  Mr.  Hoar,  declaring 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  this  government  to 
hold  the  islands  in  perpetuity  ?  " 

Sentor  White  strenuously  objected  to  a  statement  credited 
to  President  McKinley  that  the  attitude  of  the  United 
Stat'  s  toward  the  Philippines  is  one  of  "  benevolent  assimi- 
lation,"   and    that    notwithstanding    the   explanation    that 


assimilation  was  not  intended  to  mean  absorption.  He 
maintained  that,  in  advance  of  the  consideration  of  the  treaty, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  administration  to  declare  definitely  its 
position  upon  the  subject  if  the  country  had  any  regard  for  its 
position  before  the  world.  Declaration  upon  declaration  had 
been  made  in  relation  to  the  holding  of  the  islands,  and  ihe 
similar  treatment  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba,  and  if  those 
declarations  were  made  in  good  faith,  the  records  ought  to 
show  it.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  large  standing 
army  to  support  the  proposed  policy  of  expansion,  and 
inquired  what  benefit  would  accrue  to  this  country  from  such 
an  institution.  Once  begun,  foreign  expansion  would  be 
without  limit.  He  had  already  heard  that  the  expansionists 
proposed  to  participate  actively  in  the  mooted  partition  of 
China,  and  when  that  was  accomplished  we  should  go  on 
naturally  from  acquisition  to  acquisition,  each  of  which 
would  require  an  enlargement  of  our  military  establishment 
to  defend  it.  In  conclusion  he  said  :  "  It  is  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  preserve  forever  stainless  in  its  purity  and  uncon- 
querable in  its  integrity  the  republic  of  our  fathers  that  I 
register  here  my  protest  against  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  dis- 
astrous innovation." 

Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  followed  Senator  White 
Senator  Lodge  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  upon  the  resolu- 
Speaks  for  tions    which  involve   the   question  of   terri- 

Expansion.  torial   expansion  generally  and  the  advisa- 

bility of  acquiring  the  Philippines  in  particular.  Senator 
Lodge  favors  expansion.  He  found  that  two  questions  had 
been  raised  :  one  of  constitutionality  and  one  of  public 
policy.     Of  the  former  he  said  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  the  undoubted  power,  which  it 
has  frequently  exercised,  to  acquire  territory  and  to  hold  and  govern  it. 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  if  necessary,  that  action  in  these  directions  must  be 
taken  for  constitutional  purposes,  but  the  constitutionality  of  the  pur- 
poses must  be  determined  by  Congress  itself  through  its  majority." 

After  a  review  of  the  acts  of  the  United  States  following 
the  cessions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  he  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  Webster's 
view  that  "  the  territories  are  not  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  belong  to  the  United  States,  as  England's  colonies  be- 
long to  England." 

"  Constitutions  do  not  make  people  ;  people  make  con- 
stitutions," said  Mr.  Lodge.  It  is  the  expression  of  their 
ambitions  and  of  their  reverence  for  law  and  justice,  but 
there  is  a  higher  sanction  and  a  surer  protection  to  life  and 
liberty  in  the  traditions,  beliefs,  and  character  of  the 
American  people,  and  while  they  believe  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  constitu- 
tion will  never  be  in  peril.  The  paramount  question  is  not 
one  of  constitutionality,  but  one  of  policy.  There  is  no  op- 
position to  the  treaty  except  as  it  relates  to  the  Philippines. 
In  war  we  overthrew  the  Spanish  power  in  the  islands  and 
they  were  ceded  to  us.  The  treaty  commits  us  to  no  policy. 
When  it  is  ratified  we  have  full  power  to  deal  with  the 
islands  as  we  please. 

The  sentiment  of  the  opposition  is  that  the  American 
Congress  can  not  be  trusted  with  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Every  resolution  offered,  he  said,  is  an  expression  of  dis- 
trust in  the  character,  ability,  and  honesty  of  the  American 
people.  The  "  attempt  to  make  us  promise  to  be  good, 
and  wise,  and  honest  in  our  future  dealings  with  these 
people  is  a  well-meant  effort  to  make  us  give  bonds  to  fate 
by  means  of  a  congressional  resolution."  We  must  either 
ratify  the  treaty  or  reject  it.  We  can  not  amend  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  pledges  to  Spain  for  our  good  conduct.  If 
we  ratify  it,  the  islands  pass  into  our  possession  without  com- 
mitting us  to  any  policy.  "  But  I  believe  that  we  shalPhave 
the  wisdom  not  to  attempt  to  incorporate  those  islands  with 
our  body  politic,  or  make  their  inhabitants  part  of  our  citi- 
zenship, or  set  their  laborers  alongside  of  ours  and  within 
our  tariff  to  compete  in  any  industry  with  American  work- 
men." It  is  for  us  to  decide  their  destiny,  not  for  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  for  us  to  restore  peace  and  order  and  give 
the  Filipinos  an  opportunity  for  self-government.  We 
shall  seek  to  uplift  those  whom  we  have  freed.  If  we  re- 
ject the  treaty  we  hand  the  islands  back  to  Spain  ;  we  con- 
tinue the  state  of  war  ;  we  repudiate  the  President  and  his 
action  before  the  world.  "  The  treaty  commits  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Congress  and  to  the  ways 
and  practices  of  peace.  Its  rejection  leaves  them  in  the 
sole   power  of   the    President,   subject   to    the   usages  and 

practices  of  war  alone." 

» — 

The  task  which  the  board  of  education  is  now  struggling 
Changes  in  the  with  is  an  extremely  difficult  one.  Not  only 
School  is  it  hampered  by  the  inheritance  of  debt 

Department.  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  retiring  board,  but 
at  every  turn  it  is  hampered  and  antagonized  by  those 
whose  interests  will  be  adversely  affected  by  any  return  to 
correct  business  methods.  For  years  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice for  each  retiring  board  of  education  to  leave  a  deficit  in 
school  finances  for  its  successor  to  struggle  with.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  begins  on 
July  1st,  while  the  terms  of  school  directors  do  not  begin 


until  January.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
money  is  appropriated  to  run  the  schools  not  only  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  term  of  a  retiring  board,  but  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  the  term  of  the  incoming  board. 
The  temptation  to  make  the  expenditures  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  term  exceed  one-half  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tion has  evidently  been  more  than  the  boards  of  education 
heretofore  could  withstand.  The  provisions  of  the  law, 
commonly  known  as  the  one-twelfth  act,  have  been  supposed 
to  prevent  this  abuse,  but  that'  law  has  been  consistently  ig- 
nored. This  defect  will  not  be  cured  by  the  new  charter 
when  it  goes  into  effect,  but  the  evil  will  be  minimized  by 
the  provision  requiring  a  sufficient  sum  to  be  set  apart  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  pay  all  annual  salaries,  which 
fund  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  until  all  salaries 
have  been  paid. 

When  the  present  board  went  into  office  it  found  that  the 
old  board  had  incurred  liabilities  amounting  to  $236,891.75 
in  excess  of  what  it  was  entitled  to  expend  from  the  school 
fund.  Roughly  divided,  one-third  of  this  amount  was  due 
to  contractors  for  supplies  and  two-thirds  to  teachers  for 
salaries  for  November  and  December.  The  payment  of 
such  of  these  claims  as  were  allowed  by  the  last  board  is 
now  in  dispute  in  the  courts.  In  addition  to  this  deficit  in 
the  school  fund,  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  $34,950.95  in 
excess  of  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  Mission 
High  School  building  had  been  incurred.  The  maximum 
amount  available  for  the  schools  during  the  second  half  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  $550,000  The  salary  list,  as  it 
was  passed  over  to  the  new  board,  called  for  at  least  $558,- 
000,  which  would  more  than  exhaust  the  fund,  allowing 
nothing  for  supplies  or  other  expenses. 

This  is  the  situation  the  new  board  was  called  upon  to 
face.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done— expenses  must 
be  reduced  to  bring  them  within  the  limit  of  the  amount  of 
money  available.  The  salary  list  called  for  more  than  the 
total  appropriation,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  cut  it 
down.  Neither  prejudice  against  the  teachers  nor  sympathy 
for  them  could  be  considered  ;  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
necessity.  The  board  is  proceeding  in  this  spirit.  There 
were  one  thousand  teachers  in  the  department,  and  the  work 
could  be  done  by  eight  hundred.  To  how  great  an  extent 
the  teaching  force  has  been  unnecessarily  increased  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  records  show  that  twenty 
appointments  a  year  are  sufficient  to  fill  all  vacancies  arising 
from  death  or  resignation,  the  last  board  appointed  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  new  teachers.  In  one  school  three 
teachers  were  employed  to  teach  twenty  pupils.  And 
throughout  the  city  many  classes  were  found  that  fell  far 
below  the  required  membership  of  fifty. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  board  was  the  abolition  of  the 
city  Normal  School.  This  is  a  move  that  has  been  urged 
frequently  by  the  Argonaut.  The  State  now  maintains 
four  normal  schools,  the  one  at  San  Jos^  being  near  enough 
for  those  in  this  city  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  become 
teachers.  The  university  at  Berkeley  is  even  more  acces- 
sible, and  offers  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction. 
As  San  Francisco  pays  one-third  of  the  taxes  of  the  State, 
it  contributes  one-third  of  the  expense  of  supporting  these 
institutions,  and  it  is  not  right  that  the  tax-payers  of  this 
city  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  more  for  this  purpose. 
The  pupils  now  at  the  Normal  School  and  their  friends  have 
agreed  to  contribute  the  money  necessary  to  keep  it  open 
until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  next  step  in  the  plan 
of  retrenchment  was  the  closing  of  the  four  evening  schools 
that  did  not  have  an  attendance  large  enough  to  justify  their 
continuance.  These  were  the  Mission,  Fairmount,  John 
Swett,  and  Hearst,  resulting  in  the  dismissal  of  thirteen 
teachers.  The  teaching  of  commercial  branches  was  dis- 
continued in  all  the  '^ening  schools  but  three,  and  of  draw- 
ing in  all  but  two.  The  teaching  of  cookery  was  abolished 
in  all  of  the  schools,  and  of  manual  training  in  all  except 
the  Polytechnic  High  School.  This  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  there  is  room  for  more  retrenchment  in  all  of 
these  directions.  Finally,  the  smaller  classes  throughout 
the  city  have  been  consolidated,  resulting  in  the  dismissal  of 
more  teachers.  Superintendent  Webster  states  that  further 
dismissals  are  contemplated  in  the  Lowell  and  Girls'  High 
Schools  and  in  the  Polytechnic.  It  is  certain  that  further 
pruning  is  necessary,  and  that  it  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  force.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  board  is  meeting  with  considerable  opposition  in 
its  efforts  for  economy.  Every  person  whose  patronage  is 
curtailed  feels  aggrieved  ;  every  teacher  who  loses  a  position 
has  a  host  of  friends  working  for  his  or  her  reinstatement. 
The  course  of  the  board,  however,  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  depart- 
ment, and  it  deserves  and  will  receive  the  support  of  every 
person  who  desires  good  government. 

In  the  meantime,  the  disputed  claims  are  being  contested 
in  the  courts.  There  are  two  leading  cases.  In  the  first — 
Brooks  versus  Broderick — the  teachers  seek  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  auditor  from  approving  the  warrants  of  the 
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contractors  ;  in  the  other — Moses  versus  Broderick — the 
situation  is  reversed,  and  the  contractors  seek  to  prevent  the 
teachers  getting  their  money.  There  are  some  other  suits, 
the  most  important  being  Morse  versus  Wells,  in  which  nine 
hundred  teachers  are  represented,  but  these  two  will  be  made 
the  test  cases.  They  are  before  Judge  Seawell,  who  has  not 
yet  rendered  a  decision,  and,  in  the  meantime,  temporary  in- 
junctions prevent  both  sides  from  getting  any  money.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  points  to  be  decided  in  these  cases  is 
the  validity  of  the  one-twelfth  act. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  the  legislature  to  destroy  the 
I    _  Australian   ballot.     The   scheme    is    a   pro- 

AUSTRALIAN  r 

Ballot  posed  amendment  under  which  a  voter  may 

Threatened.  vote  a  straight  party  ticket  by  simply  making 
a  mark  inside  the  party  emblem  on  the  ticket.  This  would 
require  no  ability  to  read.  Under  the  Australian  ballot  the 
voter,  having  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  before  him  on 
one  sheet,  with  a  clear  designation  of  the  political  parties 
represented  by  them,  must  be  able  to  read  in  order  to  know 
for  whom  he  is  voting.  Even  though  he  go  into  the  voting- 
booth  with  a  list  of  numbers  by  which  to  mark  his  ballot, 
he  must  know  how  to  read  the  numbers. 

Hence  the  Australian  ballot  imposes  an  educational 
qualification  to  some  extent.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  voter  who  can  read  sufficiently  well  to  fill  out  the 
Australian  ballot  will  exercise  his  ability  to  read  in  other 
directions,  and  will  thus  have  an  intelligence  approximately 
fitting  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Unless  a  man 
can  read,  and  is  cheerfully  willing  to  accept  a  requirement 
to  read  in  the  exercise  of  his  privilege  of  citizenship,  he  is 
not  worthy  to  cast  a  ballot  for  a  dog-catcher. 

The  more  intelligence  required  in  voting,  the  more  in- 
telligent the  vote  will  be.  The  only  serious  objection  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  the  Australian  ballot  is  that  it  is  very 
slow  both  in  the  voting  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  vote. 
It  is  for  this  reason  only  that  voting- machines  have  been  pro- 
posed, for  such  machines  require  as  much  intelligence  in 
voting  as  does  the  Australian  ballot.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
slow  ballot  than  an  ignorant  one  ;  and  the  multiplication  of 
election  booths  and  the  employment  of  intelligent  election 
officers  would  obviate  all  difficulties  on  that  account. 
Numerous  recounts  in  contested  elections  have  failed  to 
show  a  single  conspicuous  instance  in  which  fraud  was  per- 
petrated in  a  count  of  the  votes  under  the  Australian  system, 
and  even  the  errors  thus  discovered  have  been  found  to  be 
insignificant.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  Australian  ballot 
accomplishes  the  exercise  both  of  intelligence  in  the  voting 
and  honesty  in  the  canvass. 

A  complaint  has  been  made  that,  by  reason  of  the  great 
length  of  the  ticket,  particularly  in  State  elections,  the  voter 
becomes  tired  or  ashamed  of  spending  so  much  time  over 
the  task  of  marking  his  ballot,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  vote  on  candidates  and  measures  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
ticket  is  light.  That  is  not  a  real  objection,  but  rather  a 
recommendation.  Many  of  the  names  and  measures  thus 
made  to  suffer  are  strange  to  the  voter,  and  he  conscien- 
tiously refrains  from  voting  for  that  reason.  The  proposi- 
tion made  at  Sacramento  would  permit  him  to  vote  on  all 
such  names  and  measures,  and  hence  his  vote  would  be  un- 
intelligent and  worthless,  and  accordingly  inferior  to  the 
vote  cast  under  the  Australian  ballot.  The  proposed 
amendment  can  not  receive  the  support  of  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens,  and  all  citizens  of  that  kind  should  em- 
phatically unite  in  killing  it. 


The 
Senatorial 

Investigation 


The  investigation  at  Sacramento  is  now  practically  ended, 
though  technically  not.  The  Cosper  com- 
mittee submitted  its  report  on  Friday. 
Early  Monday  morning  Speaker  Wright 
resigned  his  gavel,  that  he  might  not  be  ousted  from  the 
chair  by  formal  action.  Committeeman  Burnett  thereupon 
in  a  vigorous  speech  moved  the  expulsion  of  Wright  from 
the  assembly. 

"I  submit  [he  said]  that  the  man  who  by  his  personal  action  has 
rendered  himself  unfit  to  preside  over  this  body  has  disqualified  himself 
from  continuing  as  a  member  on  this  floor.  The  man  who  takes  a 
dollar  from  a  senatorial  candidate,  upon  the  understanding  that  he  is  to 
vote  for  that  candidate,  that  man  has  accepted  a  bribe.  And  the  can- 
didate for  United  States  Senator  who  advances  financial  aid  to  any 
candidate  for  the  legislature,  with  the  idea  of  placing  him  under  obliga- 
tions, that  man  is  a  briber,  and  I  care  not  who  he  is  nor  where  he 
comes  from,  the  bribe-taker  and  the  bribe  -  giver  should  be  con- 
demned to  political  oblivion  together.  The  man  who  gives  the  bribe, 
and  the  man  who  takes  it,  should  be  punished  together  ;  they  should  be 
breaking  rock  instead  of  occupying  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly." 

Assemblyman  Dibble  replied  with  a  sentimental  plea  against 
the  expulsion  of  Wright.  "  Let  him  amongst  you  who  is 
without  sin  cast  the  first  stone,"  he  said.  Burnett's  motion 
was  lost — 60  to  10.  In  Republican  caucus  for  Speaker  the 
Grant-Bulla  forces  seemed  to  centre  upon  Belshaw  (Bulla), 
while  the  Burns-Barnes  vote  went  to  Alden  Anderson 
(Barnes).  The  result  was  a  tie.  Merrill  (Grant)  then 
changed  his  vote  to  Anderson,  who  is  now  Speaker  of  the 
assembly. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  the  investigating  committee 


has  held  regular  sessions.  One  of  the  earlier  witnesses  was 
G.  G.  Clough,  assemblyman  from  Plumas,  Lassen,  and 
Sierra.  Judge  Clough  testified  that  Dan  T.  Cole,  United 
States  coiner  in  the  mint,  tried  to  induce  him  to  vote  for 
Grant,  Cole  wrote  him  that  Grant  had  fifty  candidates  al-  ! 
ready  pledged,  and  offered  him  "  canvass  money."  Clough 
indignantly  refused  the  money. 

Dan  T.  Cole  was  subpoenaed  and  admitted  writing  to 
Clough.  He  said  that  the  money  he  offered  him  was 
Green's  money,  given  to  assist  in  Grant's  campaign.  He 
had  not  a  thought  of  bribing  Clough.  He  had  spent 
$500  in  all  for  Green.  Of  this,  he  gave  $400  to  Assembly- 
man Jilson,  of  Siskiyou,  "  for  use,"  and  $100  he  placed  on 
himself  for  expenses.  He  took  a  trip  with  Grant  through 
the  north.  Grant  paid  the  bills.  He  did  not  know  that 
Green's  money  was  Grant's  money.  He  told  Jilson  that  he 
was  friendly  to  Grant.  Nothing  was  said  about  Jilson's 
vote. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  testified  that  he  was  referred  to 
Green  by  Senator  Perkins,  Green  was  recommended  by 
Perkins  as  a  man  of  experience  in  senatorial  elections. 
Grant  remembered  drawing  a  check  for  $750  to  Wright, 
He  "hoped"  that  Wright  would  vote  for  him.  When 
asked  as  to  the  amount  of  money  he  had  spent,  whether  it 
was  as  much  as  $20,000,  Grant  admitted  that  it  was.  He 
balked  at  $30,000.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  Green  used  im- 
proper means  to  secure  votes.  He  thought  his  money  was 
to  be  used  for  "  carriage  hire,  and  things  like  that." 

William  F.  Herrin,  attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  tes- 
tified that  Wright  came  to  him  for  a  mileage- ticket,  and 
paid  full  price  for  it.  Mr.  Herrin  also  stated  that  he  had 
given  Assemblyman  Merrill  two  tickets  to  Philadelphia  at 
the  request  of  Burns.  Later  he  mentioned  the  matter  to 
Burns,  and  was  paid  for  them,  $132  or  $133,  in  cash. 

Daniel  M.  Burns  was  called.  He  testified  that  he  had 
furnished  Merrill  with  tickets  because  a  poor  man  and  his 
wife  wanted  to  get  East.  It  was  purely  a  matter  of  charity. 
He  paid  cash  for  the  tickets.  He  did  not  expect  to  be  re- 
paid. It  was  a  charity  case.  He  had  been  instrumental  in 
electing  Wright  to  be  Speaker.  It  was  a  matter  of  friend- 
ship. Wright's  vote  for  him  was  a  voluntary  act,  he  was 
sure. 

Assemblyman  Merrill  testified  that  he  had  received  tickets 
from  Herrin,  Burns  paid  the  bilL  and  it  was  purely  a  charity 
case. 

Chairman  Cosper  testified  that  he  saw  a  signed  list  of 
legislative  candidates  pledged  to  Grant.  It  was  before  the 
election,  and  Green  had  the  list. 

In  its  report  the  committee  finds  that  Howard  E.  Wright 
accepted  $1,650  from  Grant,  political  assistance  from  the 
Call,  and  political  assistance  from  Grant,  Bulla,  and  Burns  ; 
and  that  he  led  all  of  them  to  believe  that  he  would  vote  in 
their  interest;  it  finds  that  Green  expended  much  money  for 
Grant ;  that  many  candidates  in  districts  where  this  money 
was  spent  did  not  know  that  it  was  so  spent  ;  that  Jilson 
expended  his  $400  to  aid  others,  but  not  himself  ;  that  Green 
offered  Anderson  $250,  and  it  was  refused  ;  that  Burns 
bought  tickets  for  Merrill  and  paid  for  them,  as  an  act  of 
charity  ;  and  that  Cosper  is  wholly  exonerated  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  Bacon- Lamberson- Green  matter.  The 
report  closes  with  the  recommendation  that  Wright's  con- 
duct "  is  reprehensible  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  that  no 
mere  censure  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  can  meet  the 
requirements  of  justice"  ;  that  "the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  is  reprehensible,  and  calculated  to  corrupt 
morals  "  ;  and  that  "the  taking  of  money  is  also  reprehen- 
sible and  wrong." 

The  entire  country  has  been  standing  aghast  and  amazed  in 
Direct  contemplating   the   scandals    arising    in   so 

Election  of  many  State  legislatures  over  attempts  to 
Senators.  elect     United     States    Senators.      California 

has  not  been  spared  the  shame.  Here  the  corrupting  work 
seems  to  have  begun  before  the  State  election.  In  Mon- 
tana it  developed  after  the  election,  and  resolved  itself  into 
a  matter  of  the  amount  of  money  that  opposing  candidates 
for  the  senatorship  were  willing  to  invest  in  legislators.  In 
Wyoming  a  similar  fight  was  made.  In  Nevada  corporate  in- 
terests complicated  the  personal  element  in  the  struggle. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  was  a  question  of  a  revolt  against  the 
Quay  machine.  Even  some  of  the  Southern  States,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Kentucky,  have  been  conspicuously 
free  from  these  disgraceful  struggles,  have  caught  the  infec- 
tion. More  than  a  dozen  States  have  either  deadlocks  or 
scandals  over  attempts  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator. 

All  of  these  struggles  are  bad  in  every  way.  Important 
legislation  is  neglected.  Weak  members  of  legislatures  are 
exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  money  or  the  bullying 
of  party  managers.  A  rancor  is  developed  that  prohibits 
harmonious  action  on  important  matters.  It  can  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  situation  will  improve  with  succeeding  elec- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  the  evil  has  been  growing,  and 
the     outlook    is    more    discouraging.      The    effect     upon 


the  personnel  and  character  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate is  exceedingly  bad  —  a  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the 
present  Senate  has  made  all  too  obvious.  That  body  has  lost 
its  dignity  and  the  respect  and  confidence  that  it  formerly 
commanded.  It  is  no  longer  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a 
check  upon  the  more  hasty  and  less  intelligent  House,  but 
has  become  the  unstable  and  erratic  branch  of  the  national 
legislature.  Its  conduct  has  created  a  demand  for  the 
direct  election  of  its  members  by  the  people. 

The  Federal  constitution  provides  for  the  present  method 
of  electing  United  States  Senators  ;  hence  their  direct  elec- 
tion could  not  be  possible  without  the  amending  of  the 
Federal  constitution.  California  has  already  shown  its 
preference  in  the  vote  of  1892,  when  there  were  187,958 
votes  for  direct  election  and  13,342  against  it.  Mr.  Braun- 
hart,  a  member  of  the  California  senate,  has  introduced  a 
bill  calling  for  another  popular  expression  on  the  subject. 
We  trust  that  it  will  again  be  adopted  ;  there  is  no  question 
of  the  way  in  which  the  popular  vote  will  go  when  the 
measure  is  submitted.  At  the  same  time  we  trust  that  all 
the  other  States  will  take  up  the  matter  and  urge  it  with  the 
greatest  vigor.  Until  some  such  course  is  taken  the 
United  States  Senate  will  bitterly  oppose  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  thus  defeat  it.  It  could  not  afford  to  do  so 
in  the  face  of  a  universal  demand  for  the  change. 


It  is  now  early  in   February.     In  about  ninety  days  from 
General  now   ^e    ^UDaD    summer   will   begin.     In 


Yellow 
Jack. 


about  ninety  days  from  now  the  Cuban 
sickly  season  will  begin.  In  about  ninety 
days  from  now  sickness  and  death  among  the  American 
soldiers  in  Cuba  will  begin.  The  Argonaut  has  persistently 
urged  that  negro  troops  should  be  sent  to  Cuba.  ■  This  has 
not  been  done.  In  fact,  some  negro  regiments  have  been 
taken  away  and  replaced  by  white  troops.  It  is  only  another 
one  of  the  many  follies  of  the  War  Department.  Before 
midsummer  there  will  be  a  list  of  dead  and  dying  soldiers 
in  Cuba  that  will  appall  the  American  people.  The  ex- 
periences of  our  troops  on  Cuban  soil  last  summer  under  the 
medical  supervision  of  Surgeon-General  Sternberg  has  not 
been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  for  the  coming  summer. 
General  Sternberg  was  hopelessly  routed  by  General  Yellow 
Jack.  We  very  much  fear  that  the  blackest  page  in  our 
Cuban  campaign  is  yet  to  come. 

It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  press  and  the  entire  com- 
The  munity    were   fiercely   denouncing    the   old 

Public  is  board  of  education  for  its  wastefulness  and 

Ungrateful.  extravagance,  not  to  say  thievery.  The  old 
board  went  out  with  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  new  board 
which  succeeded  it  immediately  began  to  prune  off  the 
excrescences  of  the  old  board.  All  sorts  of  extravagances 
have  been  checked  by  the  new  board ;  useless  teachers 
have  been  dropped,  and  superfluous  classes  consolidated. 
One  would  imagine  that  this  extremely  disagreeable  task  of 
the  new  board  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  both  press 
and  people.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  daily  newspapers 
have  been  bitterly  attacking  the  new  board  of  education,  and 
weak-minded  tax-payers  have  been  signing  petitions  urging 
the  new  board  to  stop  its  work  of  economy.  Such  childish 
folly  as  this  is  calculated  to  take  the  heart  out  of  any  set  of 
men,  but  we  hope  the  new  board  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
empty  clamor,  but  will  go  on  with  its  good  work.  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might." 

From  the  earliest  times  of  Heidelberg  University  duels 
between  the  students  have  been  carried  on  almost  without 
intermission,  and  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town  is  made  up 
of  many  naturally  handsome  men  who  are  rendered  hideous 
by  much-prized  slashes.  Fatal  injuries  are  seldom  inflicted, 
for  the  reason  that  the  combatants  are  securely  padded  every- 
where except  upon  their  faces,  which  alone  receive  the  sword 
cuts.  The  German  Emperor,  although  not  so  strictly  op- 
posed to  legitimate — if  the  word  is  permissible— dueling,  has 
always  set  his  face  against  the  idiotic  practices  at  Heidelberg, 
and  at  last  the  senators  of  the  university — who,  themselves, 
in  many  instances,  are  decorated  with  cross  cuts — have 
requested  eight  corps  students,  accused  of  challenging  to 
duels,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  university  for  four 
terms. 

^  •  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  W.  T.  Dewey,  of  Montpelier,  Admiral  Dewey 
writes  that  Aguinaldo  is  fast  losing  his  strength  with  the 
natives,  and  could  be  disposed  of  as  a  disturbing  factor  in  a 
hurry  were  it  not  that  he  is  bolstered  up  with  false  hopes 
that  Congress  will  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  that,  in 
some  way,  he  will  personally  benefit  by  the  stand  he  has 
taken  for  independent  recognition.  A  dispatch  from  London 
states  that  Hamilton  Brown,  editor  of  the  British  Realm% 
received  a  letter  from  Dewey  recently  in  response  to 
a  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  Great  Britain's 
imperial  policy.  Dewey  says  :  "  After  many  years  of  wander 
ing,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mightiest  factor  in 
the  civilization  of  the  world  is  the  imperial  policy  of  England." 


It  is  stated  that  Colonel  Kitchener's  column  which  was 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Khalifa  Abdullah  into  Kordofan,  where  he 
has  been  making  war  upon  the  tribesmen,  has  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  overtake  him. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


February  6,  1899. 


THE    RIGHT    OF    WAY. 


A  Railroad  Agent's  Stratagem. 


The  president  of  the  Great  South-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany tapped  impatiently  on  the  table.  The  other  members 
of  the  board  kept  a  constrained  silence,  and  the  second 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  extension,  gazed  longingly  at  a 
plebeian  sign  of  "  beer  "  across  the  street  and  seven  stories 
below.  It  was  at  him  the  president  was  directing  his  re- 
marks. 

"  It  is  ridiculous,"  he  said,  "  that  we  should  be  blocked 
by  the  obstinacy  of  one  man  in  our  endeavor  to  build  this 
branch  line.  A  casual  observer  would  certainly  suppose 
that  the  executive  department  of  the  company  had  sufficient 
brains  to  overcome  such  an  obstacle  as  this.  The  situation 
is  simple  enough.  Here  is  our  road  and  here  are  the 
mountains  in  which  the  new  strikes  have  been  made.  To 
develop  them,  machinery  must  be  hauled  in  and  ore  hauled 
out.  That  means  a  branch  line.  One  man  owns  all  the 
land — mesa  and  foot-hills — between  the  railroad  and  the 
mines.  We  must  cross  his  ranch,  but  he  declines  to  sell  a 
right  of  way.  He  is  a  pioneer  and  is  bull-headed.  He 
says  the  country  was  getting  along  without  railroads  when 
he  came  there,  and  that  it  can  get  along  without  them  still. 
We  must  overcome  his  objections — but  how  ?  We  offer  to 
pay  him  well  for  all  damage  done,  and  he  replies  by  sug- 
gesting that  our  grading  outfit  bring  along  one  flat-car  of 
coffins.  He  is  certainly  a  contrary  individual.  Have  I 
stated  the  case  correctly  ?  " 

"  You  have,"  said  the  second  vice-president,  removing  his 
gaze  from  the  sign  below  to  the  map  on  the  table,  "  with 
one  exception.  Colonel  Snortally  is  not  an  individual ;  he 
is  a  community,  and  more  ;  he  is  a  corporation,  because  he 
owns  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  ;  he  is  a  political  party, 
because  he  employs  more  cow-punchers  than  you  can  ordi- 
narily get  together  at  a  country  dance ;  he  is  a  law-giver, 
because  of  his  wealth  and  the  taxes  he  pays  ;  he  is  a  law- 
enforcer  so  far  as  he  sees  fit,  because  he  can  shoot  straight 
and  has  men  with  him  who  can  do  likewise  ;  he  is  society, 
because  his  daughter,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  is  the  most  beautiful  young  lady  in  the  Territory. 
What  can  a  poor,  ordinary  railroad  company  do  against 
such  a  combination?  We  can  not  condemn  until  we  can 
get  a  right  of  way  from  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  he  is 
the  county  government." 

The  president  mopped  his  brow.  His  gaze  wandered 
across  the  street  and  down  seven  stories  to  a  sign.  He 
arose  and  picked  up  his  silk  hat. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  We  must  get  across  that  ranch 
some  way." 

A  cloud,  of  dust  was  coming  down  the  road.  Theophilus 
Smith  carefully  watched  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
Bucyrus  among  the  bowlders  by  the  roadside.  Bucyrus  was 
his  mule.  Just  ahead  of  the  dust-cloud  appeared  a  frantic 
horse,  tearing  wildly  down  the  road  toward  him.  Now  and 
then  he  could  catch  glimpses  of  a  swaying  buckboard  and  a 
young  lady  clinging  to  the  seat.  Theophilus,  who  was  a 
careful  young  man,  put  his  briarwood  pipe  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  jacket,  drew  his  sombrero  down  tightly  upon 
his  head,  and  then  disinterestedly  watched  the  approaching 
runaway.  As  the  dust -cloud  and  its  contents  passed, 
Bucyrus  wheeled,  and  they,  too,  went  flying  down  the  road. 
Through  sand  and  over  bowlders  they  went,  horse,  buck- 
board,  mule,  and  dust. 

"  Excuse  me,  miss,"  said  Theophilus,  as  he  came  along- 
side and  reached  for  the  bit  of  the  running  horse  ;  "  pleas- 
ant day,  is  it  not  ?  " 

He  gripped  the  bridle  hard,  pulled  sideways  and  back- 
ward, and  Bucyrus  cheerfully  sat  down  to  the  occasion  and 
slid.     There  was  more  dust,  and  then  they  stopped. 

Theophilus  rubbed  some  of  the  dirt  from  his  eyes  and 
raised  his  so?nbrero  to  the  girl  in  the  buckboard.  She 
looked  at  him  with  wide-open  blue  eyes. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  politely,  "  to  stop  you  so 
rudely  merely  to  ask  you  a  question  ;  but  will  you  kindly 
pardon  me  and  inform  me  where  Colonel  Snortally  lives  ?  " 
The  young  lady's  lip  quivered,  and,  instead  of  replying, 
she  burst  into  tears.  Then,  recovering  from  her  embarrass- 
ment and  fright,  she  drew  a  deep  breath  and  smiled  faintly, 
and,  as  the  color  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  she  answered  : 

"  I  am  the  colonel's  daughter,  and  I  will  gladly  show  you 
the  way  home." 

Theophilus  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  still  restless  horse, 
handed  the  reins  up  to  the  young  lady,  and  led  Bucyrus  to 
the  rear  of  the  buckboard,  to  which  he  tied  him. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  colonel's  daughter,  as  they  started 
up  the  road,  "  that  I  should  thank  you  for  saving  my  life  and 
my  father's  best  buckboard.  Really,  I  thank  you  very  much. 
If  you  will  stop  at  the  house  for  dinner,  I  will  try  and  show 
my  gratitude  with  some  tortillas  and  frijoles  of  my  own 
cooking." 

"  The  debt  of  gratitude  is  on  my  side,  and  not  yours," 
Theophilus  answered.  "  I  am  in  search  of  work  as  a  cow- 
boy, and  I  can  not  but  hope  that  your  acquaintance  is  an 
auspicious  omen." 

"Cowboys  don't  talk  like  that,"  she  said,  a  little  sharply, 
eying  him  in  surprise.  "You're  not  fitted  for  a  range  man 
anyway.  Cattlemen  don't  ride  mules.  Papa  says  there  is  only 
one  animal  more  ridiculous,  stupid,  and  idiotic  than  a  mule, 
and  that  is  the  man  who  rides  one." 

"  But  your  father  doesn't  know  Bucyrus." 

"  Nor  his  owner,"  she  rejoined,  laughing. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  a  long,  low,  adobe  ranch-house, 

with  deep-set  windows  and  doors.     Ivy  circled  the  windows 

and  climbed  to  the  eaves.     A  few  firs,  some  tall  blue  gums, 

and  a  dozen  palms  stood  in  the  front  yard.     The  house  was 

se*  far  back,  and  the  veranda  that  surrounded  it  was  half- 

hic  den  in  the  green  of  orange-trees.     A  stream  from  the 

n    untains  ran  througl:  the  orchard  in  the  rear,  its  course 

-ked  by  a  line  of  cottonwoods  and  willows,  that  broke 


the  monotony  of  the  otherwise  treeless  mesa.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
were  the  corrals  and  stables  of  the  ranch. 

The  young  lady  stepped  lightly  to  the  ground.  "  I  will 
call  papa,"  she  said. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  tall  man,  heavy  set,  with  a  face  like 
the  full  moon  in  harvest  time,  his  scanty  locks  somewhat 
grizzled  with  the  first  snowfall  of  the  winter  of  life,  came 
swinging  down  the  walk  with  great  strides. 

"How  air  ye!"  he  shouted  before  reaching  the  gate. 
"Glory  tells  me  ye  ketched  that  son  of  Satan  thar  jest  in 
time.  I'm  mighty  glad  to  meet  ye."  He  seized  The- 
ophilus's  hand  and  Theophilus  tried  to  look  pleased. 

"Jack!"  shouted  Colonel  Snortally.  A  dusty  cowboy 
with  a  sombrero  on  the  back  of  his  head  sauntered  around 
the  corner   of  the   house.     "  Take   that  hoss    out    beyond 

thar  'n'  shoot  him.     Come  in  Mister — er " 

"Smith." 

"Dinner'll  be  ready  by'n  by.     Whar'd  that  beast  come 
from?"  he  added,  pointing  at  Bucyrus. 
"  He's  my  mule,"  answered  Theophilus. 
"  You  don't  say  so  !     S'posed  you  know'd  better  'n  that. 
Mules  hain't  no  place  on  this  ranch.    Can't  ye  find  a  greaser 
to  give  him  to  ?  " 

"Bucyrus  is  no  common  mule,"  said  his  owner,  calmly  ; 
"  he  knows  more  than  any  horse  you  ever  saw.  And  he 
can  run,  too." 

This  last  remark  amused  the  colonel  so  mightily  that  he 
sat  down  on  the  porch  step  and  laughed  heartily.  A  mule 
that  could  run  !  "  I  never  yet  clapped  eyes  on  a  mule  that 
could  ketch  a  yearlin'  calf  in  a  fair  race.  Must  be  a  slow 
kentry  you  grow'd  up  in,  young  man."  The  colonel  wiped 
his  eyes  and  chuckled. 

"  Well,  if  I  stay,"  said  the  defender  of  mules,  deter- 
minedly, "  I'll  show  you  one  mule  that  can  run." 

"Stay  !  Of  course  ye'll  stay  if  ye  wanter,"  said  Colonel 
Snortally,  cordially.  "Ye  kin  hev  your  pick  of  jobs,  an'  ef 
you  must  make  a  holy  show  of  that  mule,  we'll  pervide  the 
necessary  accessories." 

Theophilus  stayed.  He  was  handy  with  the  lariat,  rode 
a  horse  like  a  native  and  a  mule  a  great  deal  better.  He 
evidently  understood  all  the  marks  and  deeps  of  the  bovine 
character,  and  very  shortly  won  that  for  himself  which  he 
could  not  for  his  mule — the  colonel's  respect.  When 
Bucyrus  would  head  off  a  skillful  stampeder,  Colonel  Snort- 
ally would  grumble  something  about  "fools  rushin'  in,"  and 
when  he  would  dodge  a  belligerent  steer  he  would  growl 
something  about  a  "  fool  for  luck."  On  the  subject  of  mules 
the  colonel  and  Theophilus  continued  to  disagree.  They 
argued  the  question  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  colonel 
pointed  out  the  bad  qualities  of  the  mule  ;  Theophilus  grew 
eloquent  over  the  animal's  virtues.  Glory  smiled,  but  took 
no  part  in  the  discussion  which  resulted  in  the  famous  race 
at  Crag's  Corner — a  race  that  is  still  memorable  throughout 
all  of  the  Poncho  Basin  country. 

The  colonel  brought  out  a  long-legged  mustang  that  he 
had  purchased  across  the  border  the  year  before.  This 
mustang  was  a  sad  deceiver,  and  had  lightened  the  pocket  of 
many  a  cowboy  who  had  backed  a  home  animal  against  the 
imported  stock.  A  light-weight  Mexican  rode  him.  A  few 
minutes  later  Bucyrus  ambled  forth,  wearing  that  surprised 
look  of  a  mule  when  he  is  but  half-awakened  from  a  sweet 
dream  of  peace  with  plenty  of  barley  hay  in  it.  Judge 
Arkansaw  West  officiated  as  starter  and  judge.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Basin  were  on  hand  to  see  the  race,  and 
even  old  man  Johnson  stopped  his  sheep-shearing  and  came 
from  over  the  range  with  all  hands  to  enjoy  the  holiday. 

At  the  start  the  mustang  ran  away  from  Bucyrus,  and  at 
the  quarter  there  was  room  enough  for  a  threshing-machine 
between  them.  The  crowd  laughed  and  cheered,  and  the 
colonel  issued  a  general  invitation  to  free  drinks  for  all 
present  after  the  race,  for  the  colonel  was  very  fond  of  his 
own  opinion.  For  some  reason  Glory  did  not  smile.  But 
when  the  animals  reached  the  half,  there  was  a  change. 
Bucyrus  seemed  to  remember  that  he  was  neither  asleep  nor 
working  for  the  government.  He  began  to  run.  At  the 
last  quarter  there  was  silence,  for  the  crowd  was  holding  its 
breath.  While  the  mustang  and  Bucyrus  were  coming 
down  the  home-stretch  the  colonel's  countenance  was  inter- 
esting, and  when  Bucyrus  passed  under  the  wire  something 
more  than  an  ear  ahead,  the  colonel  arose  and  made  his  way 
through  the  silence  to  Crag's  Palace  of  Delight  and  faintly 
asked  for  a  stimulant. 

That  night  Theophilus  showed  a  woeful  lack  of  good 
taste.  He  ostentatiously  reviewed  the  merits  of  the  mule 
family,  and  of  Bucyrus  in  particular.  The  colonel  sat 
in  fiery  silence  and  chewed  the  cud  of  bitter  reflection,  but 
finally,  when  Theophilus  wound  up  by  declaring  that  Bucyrus 
could  outrun  the  Overland  Limited  from  Crag's  Corner  to 
the  mountain-road  crossing,  a  distance  of  a  little  over  a  mile, 
Colonel  Snortally  arose  in  his  wrath  and  swore. 

"  I'll  bet  ye  anything  ye  want  that  yer  wall-eyed  apology 
fer  a  hoss  can't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  he  said. 

"Will  you  bet  my  pick  of  any  hundred  unimproved  acres 
on  your  ranch  against  Bucyrus  that  he  can't  ? "  quietly  asked 
Theophilus. 

"  Sartinly,"  said  the  colonel,  who,  deep  down  in  his  heart, 
hid  a  liking  for  Bucyrus. 

"  All  right,"  said  Theophilus  ;  "  if  you  say  so,  we  will 
settle  it  to-morrow — going  west."  The  colonel  said  so,  and 
went  to  bed. 

By  the  light  of  the  stars  that  night  a  man  rode  hurriedly 
down  to  Crag's  Corner,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
before  dawn  rode  as  hurriedly  back  to  the  ranch  again. 

The  next  day  was  another  day  of  excitement  in  the  Basin. 
The  rumor  of  the  novel  race  spread  swiftly.  That  is  why 
Ike  Williams  heard,  way  up  in  Rocky  Gulch,  that  Colonel 
Snortally  had  bet  his  forty-thousand-acre  ranch  against  a 
herd  of  mules  that  a  certain  swift  animal  of  that  kind  could 
not  beat  the  Overland  Limited  in  a  ten-mile  race. 

The  wagon-road  ran  for  miles  along  the  railroad  track,  so 

Bucyrus  was  not  handicapped.     The  race  was  an  even  one 

1  up  to  the  last  fifty  yards,  when  Bucyrus,  by  a  tremendous 


spurt,  shot  ahead  and  passed  the  crossing  with  twenty  feet 
of  daylight  between  himself  and  the  engine.  But  there  are 
wiseacres  in  the  Basin  who  shake  their  heads  when  telling  of 
that  wonderful  race,  and  hint  that  the  engineer  was  half 
asleep. 

Colonel  Snortally  was  a  good  loser,  and  he  cheerfully  in- 
vited Theophilus  out  the  next  day  to  choose  his  hundred 
acres.  He  was  not  the  less  cheerful  because  Theophilus  the 
night  before  had  made  him  a  present  of  Bucyrus.  The- 
ophilus proved  an  amazing  chooser.  He  took  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  running  from  the  corner  up  to  Warder's  Canon,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  To  the  colonel's  jesting  about 
his  choice,  he  said  something  about  it  making  a  good  race- 
track. 

About  a  week  later  Theophilus  was  enjoying  one  evening 
a  quiet  after  dinner  smoke  on  the  veranda.  He  was  at  peace 
with  the  world,  when  Colonel  Snortally  came  up  the  walk. 
The  colonel's  face  was  like  the  sun  shining  red  through  a 
thunder-cloud.  He  was  too  much  agitated  to  speak  for  a 
minute,  but  when  he  did  begin  to  talk  his  words  were  to  the 
point.  From  his  expressions  one  might  gather  that  he  was 
perturbed  by  the  fact  that  Theophilus  had  sold  a  certain 
hundred  acres  of  land  as  a  right  of  way  to  the  Great  South- 
western Railway  Company.  Colonel  Snortally  finished  by 
declaring  his  intention  of  removing  from  the  scene  a 
stranger  who  had  taken  him  in,  and  therewith  drew  his  re- 
volver. 

There  was  a  rustle  of  a  dress,  a  low  cry,  and  Glory  was 
sobbing,  with  her  face  on  Theophilus's  shoulder. 

"  Don't  do  it,  colonel,  unless  you  feel  compelled  to," 
said  Theophilus,  rising  with  one  arm  about  Glory,  "  and 
unless  you  want  to  make  Glory  a  widow.  We  were  mar- 
ried two  days  ago." 

Colonel  Snortally's  face  grew  white  and  the  revolver 
slipped  from  his  grasp.  Glory  was  the  dearest  of  all  to 
him. 

The  president  of  the  Great  South- Western  Railway  Com- 
pany looked  across  the  street  and  down  seven  stories  to  a 
certain  plebeian  sign.  Then  he  arose  and  picked  up  his  cane 
and  silk  hat. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  won  after  all.  That  was  cleverly 
done — cleverly  done." 

"Yes,"  said  the  second  vice-president ;  "  but  the  attacking 
force  lost  heavily.  For  the  young  man  from  my  office  who 
engineered  the  deal  has  married  the  colonel's  daughter,  made 
peace  with  the  colonel,  and  at  the  last  report  was  laying  out 
a  town  at  the  terminus  of  our  projected  branch,  and  selling 
corner  lots."  Paul  Shoup. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1899. 


A  famous  blunder  was  made  in  the  last  century  by  the 
trustees  of  Yale  University  when  they  leased  a  farm  be- 
longing to  the  college  for  an  annual  rental  of  about  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  a  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years.  They  considered  the  land  of  little  value  and 
chuckled  when  they  thought  of  the  good  bargain  they  had 
made  in  sticking  the  lessee  and  his  heirs  for  a  few  months 
less  than  ten  centuries.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  rich 
and  fashionable  city  of  Newport  rose  upon  the  site  of  this 
farm,  and  the  descendants  of  the  original  tenant  have  cut 
the  farm  up  into  lots  and  are  now  living  in  pampered 
luxury  upon  the  rentals.  They  practically  own  the  land, 
and  the  expiration  of  the  lease  about  nine  centuries  in  the 
future  does  not  give  them  the  slightest  concern.  It  ag- 
gravates the  trustees  whenever  the  modest  little  payment  for 
rent  comes  in  to  think  that  if  the  lease  had  been  made  out 
for  ninety-nine  years  instead  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  the  university  would  now  be  in  command  of  a  princely 
revenue  from  this  one  property  alone. 


While  Marie  Kobylinski,  the  daughter  of  Baron  Koby* 
linski,  a  Russian  aristocrat,  was  about  to  dance  with  a 
young  physician — Dr.  Bokowitz — at  a  celebration  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  honor  of  her  eighteenth  birthday,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  doctor,  with  whom  it  is  said  the  young  lady 
was  secretly  in  love,  that  she  was  a  victim  of  leprosy, 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  a  small  spot  on  her  cheek. 
He  counseled  her  not  to  remain  another  moment  in  the 
ball-room  ;  but,  for  fear  of  shocking  the  baron  and  his 
daughter,  did  not  at  once  reveal  the  serious  nature  of  the 
disease.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  Bokowitz  called  with 
three  colleagues  on  the  baron  and  his  daughter.  The 
physician's  suspicions  were  corroborated  by  their  diagnosis. 
It  was  found  that  Miss  Kobylinski  had  contracted  the  dis- 
ease during  the  summer  at  a  bathing-resort  in  the  eastern 
provinces.  The  young  lady  is  now  undergoing  treatment  in 
an  isolated  hospital 


According  to  a  contemporary,  the  Bachelors'  Club  of 
Joplin,  Mo.,  being  desirous  of  protecting  Admiral  Dewey, 
on  his  return  home,  from  an  osculatory  ordeal  like  that  under- 
gone by  Hobson,  have  purchased  for  him  a  base-ball  catcher's 
mask,  which  they  will  forward  to  Manila,  accompanied  by 
the  following  resolutions,  handsomely  engrossed  : 

Whereas,  The  gallantry  of  the  American  sailor  is  always  suscep- 
tible to  the  women's  charms,  and  the  tendency  of  woman  is  toward  hero- 
worship,  and  that  as  Admiral  Dewey  is  soon  to  visit  America,  where  he 
will  incur  the  danger  of  being  Hobsonized,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Bachelors'  Club  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  send  to  Admiral 
Dewey  a  base-ball  catcher's  mask,  to  be  worn  by  him  when  he  returns 
to  the  United  States,  as  a  protection  agaiDSt  the  kissiDg  onslaughts  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  thus  preserve  the  hero  of  Manila  to  his  admiring 
countrymen. 

-^-»-*i 

Abraham  Lincoln,  it  seems,  was  not  afraid  of  national  ex- 
pansion, for  in  185S,  in  the  debate  between  himself  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  when  touching  upon  the  effort  of  the 
Buchanan  administration  to  acquire  Cuba,  he  said  :  "I  am 
not  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory,  and  in  any 
given  case  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition 
according  as  I  might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would 
not  aggravate  the  slavery  question  among  ourselves." 


Fbbruary  6,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    GRIP    EPIDEMIC. 

Earliest  Accounts  of  the  Disease— Its  Various  Manifestations— Its 

True  Nature— Its  Origins  In  the  Far  East— The  Speed 

With   'Which   It   Spreads. 

Influenza,  or  the  grip,  is  not,  as  many  people  suppose, 
a  product  of  advanced  civilization ;  it  is  referred  to  by 
Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  medical  writers,  and  a  formid- 
able list  of  epidemics  in  various  parts  of  the  world  between 
the  years  1173  and  1875  is  given  by  Hirsch.  That  there 
were  other  intermediate  epidemics  which  found  no  medical 
pen  to  chronicle  them  is  shown  by  such  accidental  references 
as  the  following,  which  occurs  in  Miss  Strickland's  "Life  of 
Mary  Stuart."  In  a  letter,  dated  November,  1562,  Ran- 
dolph, the  English  resident  at  the  Scottish  court,  says  : 

"  Immediately  upon  the  queen's  arrival  here  (Holyrood),  she  fell  ac- 
quainted with  a  new  disease  that  is  common  in  this  town,  called  here 
the  '  New  Acquaintance,' which  also  passed  through  her  whole  house- 
hold, sparing  neither  lord,  lady,  nor  demoiselle — not  so  much  as  either 
French  or  English.  It  is  a  paia  in  their  heads  that  have  it,  and  a  sore- 
ness in  their  stomach,  with  a  great  cough  ;  it  remaineth  with  some 
longer,  with  others  shorter  time,  as  it  findeth  apt  bodies  for  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  queen  kept  her  bed  sis  days  ;  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  danger,  nor  many  that  die  of  the  disease,  except  some  old 
folk." 

The  "  New  Acquaintance  "  is  a  very  old  acquaintance  now, 
and  much  has  been  written  on  it  by  learned  doctors,  but 
the  prominent  features  of  the  disease  have  never  been  more 
accurately  hit  off  than  in  these  few  lines  of  Elizabeth's  clear- 
sighted envoy. 

In  the  records  of  all  these  epidemics,  through  the  mist 
of  obsolete  pathological  theory,  the  characteristics  of  the 
disease  as  we  know  it  from  present  experience  can  be 
distinctly  recognized.  Willis  in  his  "Description  of  a 
Catarrhal  Fever  Epidemical  in  the  Middle  of  the  Spring  in 
the  Year  1658,"  mentions  the  "troublesome  cough,  with 
great  spitting,  also  a  Catarrh  falling  down  on  the  palat, 
throat,  and  nostrils,"  and  the  "feaverish  distemper,  Joyned 
with  heat  and  thirst,  want  of  appetite,  a  spontaneous  weari- 
ness, and  a  grievous  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,"  and  he 
also  speaks  of  the  "want  of  strength  and  languishing." 
Our  English  Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  in  his  "  Epidemic 
Coughs  of  the  Year  1675,"  says  the  disease,  which  he 
clearly  discriminates  from  ordinary  catarrh,  "  attacked  with 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,"  afterward  "  falling 
upon  the  lungs."  Later  we  find  Huxham,  of  Plymouth — 
a  medical  worthy  to  whom  we  owe  one  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  diphtheria — giving  a  really  excellent  account  of  the 
epidemic  of  1729 : 

"  It  generally  went  off  about  the  fourth  day,  leaving  behind  a  trouble- 
some cough,  which  was  very  often  of  long  duration  ;  and  such  a  dejection 
of  strength  as  one  would  hardly  have  suspected  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  this  disorder  was  rarely  moital,  unless  by 
some  very  great  error  arising  in  the  treatment  of  it ;  however,  this  very 
circumstance  proved  fatal  to  some,  who  making  too  slight  of  it,  either 
on  account  of  its  being  so  common,  or  not  thinking  it  very  dangerous, 
often  found  asthmas,  hectics,  or  even  consumptions  themselves  the  for- 
feitures of  their  inconsiderate  rashness." 

John  Arbuthnot  (Pope's  "Friend  to  My  Life"),  speaking 
of  the  epidemic  of  1732,  mentions  that  "the  fever  left  a 
debility  and  defection  of  appetite  and  spirits  much  more 
than  in  proportion  to  its  strength  or  duration."  Again,  with 
regard  to  1737,  we  learn  from  Huxham  that  the  epidemic  in 
that  year  was  "  not  unlike  in  its  attack  to  the  epidemic 
catarrhal  fever  of  the  year  1733,  but  much  more  violent." 
He  adds  :  "Numbers  were  now  miserably  tortured  with  the 
toothache  who  had  never  had  a  bad  tooth  in  their  head  .  .  . 
in  some,  one  half  of  the  head  was  affected  as  if  by  an 
exquisite  hemicrania."  Further  on,  speaking  of  1743, 
Huxham  speaks  of  the  disease  as  a  "leveret,"  and  he  says  : 
"This  fever  seemed  to  have  been  exactly  the  same  with 
that  which,  in  the  spring,  was  rife  all  over  Europe,  termed 
the  'influenza.'"  He  adds  that  "in  London  it  increased 
very  greatly  the  number  of  burials,  rising  them  in  one  week 
only  to  at  least  a  thousand."  In  the  epidemic  of  1762  we 
are  told  by  Sir  George  Baker  that  "  those  persons  suffered 
most  severely  who  could  not  obtain  a  respite  from  labor ; 
more  especially  those  who  worked  daily  in  the  open  air. 
Among  this  class  the  pestilence  was  so  violent  that  it 
destroyed  many  of  them  within  four  days  in  spite  of  reme- 
dies." 

The  eminent  English  physician,  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  some 
years  ago,  comments  upon  the  variety  of  manifestations 
shown  by  the  different  epidemics  : 

"Just  as  no  two  sufferers  from  influenza  present  exactly  the  same 
symptoms,  so  no  epidemics  are  precisely  alike  in  all  their  details  ;  there 
are  variations  in  type  due  no  doubt  to  differences  in  the  severity  of  the 
outbreak  and  to  changes  in  the  habits  and  constitutions  of  the  people. 
Thus,  in  1510,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  catarrh,  particu- 
lar mention  is  made  of  violent  pains  over  the  eye,  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
delirium,  and,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  day,  syncope  and  '  start- 
ing' of  the  tendons  ;  in  T58o,  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  insomnia,  giddi- 
ness, swelling  of  the  glands  beside  the  ear,  and  bilious  vomiting  ;  in 
1658,  spitting  of  blood  and  great  pain  in  the  head  ;  in  1675,  bilious  de- 
rangement ;  in  1729,  rheumatic  pains  ;  in  1732-3,  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  nose,  lungs,  and  bowels  ;  in  1737,  sickness,  salivation,  tooth- 
ache, and  rheumatic  pains  ;  in  1743,  skin  eruptions,  inflamed  eyes,  and 
dysentery  ;  in  1758,  a  feeling  of  rawness  in  the  throat  and  windpipe  ;  in 
1782,  loss  of  smell  and  taste,  a  sensation  of  contusion  of  the  limbs,  and 
soreness  of  the  cheek-bones  ;  in  1831,  the  loss  of  taste  and  soreness  be- 
hind the  breast-bone  ;  and  in  1837,  a  feeling  of  weight  and  pain  in  the 
forehead,  sometimes,  also,  at  the  top  and  back  of  the  bead,  soreness 
over  the  breast-bone,  severe  pain  in  the  back,  acrid  discharge  from  the 
eyes  and  nostrils,  and  diarrhcea." 

Such  bewildering  diversity  of  symptoms  becomes  in- 
telligible, Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  thinks,  only  under  the 
hypothesis  of  disordered  nervous  actions  : 

"In  my  opinion  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  influenza  is  poisoned 
nerves.  The  cause  of  the  disease  I  take  to  be  a  specific  poison  of  some 
kind  which  gains  access  to  the  body,  and  having  an  elective  affinity  for 
the  nervous  system  wreaks  its  spite  principally  or  entirely  thereon.  In 
some  cases  it  seizes  on  that  part  of  it  which  governs  the  machinery  of 
respiration,  in  others  on  that  which  presides  over  the  digestive  func- 
tions ;  in  others  again  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to  run  up  and  down  the 
nervous  keyboard,  jarring  the  delicate  mechanism  and  stirring  up  dis- 
order and  pain  in  different  parts  of  the  body  with  what  almost  seems 
malicious  caprice.     It  is  this  that  explains  the  al™^*  :-c-:'  [y  0f 

neuralgic  pains — headache,  earache,  faceache,  lumbago,  cra-np  in  the 
stomach,  etc. — which  form  so  distressing  a  feature  of  the  malady.  It 
also  explains  the  absolute  loss  of  smell  and  taste  which  makes  the 


taking  of  food  the  most  wearisome  of  tasks  ;  and  it  gives  us  the  key  to 
disorders  of  the  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  severe,  though  happily 
transient,  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear,  which  so  frequently  accompany 
influenza  and  the  lethargic  stupor  which  occasionally  follows  it." 

It  is  the  profound  impression  made  on  the  nervous 
system  by  the  poison  that  explains  nearly  all  the  after 
effects  of  the  malady,  and  especially  that  prolonged  and 
sometimes  even  permanent  loss  of  vital  energy  which  is 
perhaps  its  worst  legacy  : 

"  As  the  nourishment  of  every  tissue  and  organ  in  the  body  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  nervous  system,  it  follows  that  anything  which 
affects  the  latter  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  former  ;  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  influenza  in  many  cases  leaves  its  mark  in  damaged 
structure.  Not  only  the  lungs,  but  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  and  other 
internal  organs  and  the  nervous  matter  itself  may  suffer  in  this  way. 
No  wonder  that  so  many  persons  never  '  feel  the  same '  after  an 
attack  ;  that  some  develop  consumption  ;  that  a  few  become  paralyzed  ; 
and  that  there  are  even  instances  in  which  insanity  has  followed  the 
malady." 

As  to  the  mode  of  diffusion  of  influenza,  while  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  contagious  disease,  some  of  the  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  its  also  being  air-borne  : 

"Admiral  Kempenfelt  (the  hero  of  Cowper's  poem,  'The  Royal 
George')  sailed  on  May  2d,  1782  with  the  intention  of  cruising  be- 
tween Brest  and  the  Lizard.  On  the  27th,  although  there  had  been  no 
communication  with  the  shore,  the  crew  of  one  of  the  ships  were 
attacked  with  influenza,  and  soon  the  whole  squadron  was  so  severely 
affected  that  it  had  to  return  to  port  in  the  second  week  in  June. 
Again,  to  quote  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  on  April  3,  1833  the  Stag 
(frigate)  was  coming  up  the  Channel  and  arrived  at  two  o'clock  off 
Berry  Head  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  all  on  board  being  at  that  time 
well.  In  half  an  hour  afterward,  the  breeze  being  easterly  and  blow- 
ing off  the  land,  forty  men  were  down  with  the  influenza  ;  by  six 
o'clock  the  number  was  increased  to  sixty,  and  by  two  o'clock  the 
next  day  to  one  hundred  and  sixty.  On  the  same  day  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  saw  the  first  two  cases  in  London,  the  whole  town  being 
smitten  with  it  on  that  and  the  following  day.  On  the  same  day  also  a 
regiment  at  Portsmouth  was  seized  so  that  next  morning  so  many  men 
were  ill  that  garrison  duty  could  not  be  performed  by  it.  Many 
similar  occurrences  have  been  recorded  in  other  epidemies.  It  is  im- 
possible to  explain  such  cases  by  contagion  alone  ;  the  victims  can  only 
have  succumbed  to  a  cause  acting  on  all  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  as 
they  would  all  have  got  wet  if  exposed  to  a  shower  of  rain.  In  the 
case  of  these  sudden  visitations  of  influenza  we  must  suppose  that 
there  is  something  like  a  shower  of  germs." 

That  the  disease  can  be  conveyed  by  dead  bodies — as  is 
known  to  be  the  case  in  other  contagious  diseases,  such  as 
diphtheria,  etc. — seems  to  be  shown  by  the  following  narra- 
tive, taken  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Guiteras,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Times  of  April  10,  18S0  : 

"An  American  gentlemin  in  bad  health  contracted  influenza  in  Lon- 
don, and  died  of  a  relapse  in  Paris  in  December,  1879.  His  body  was 
embalmed  and  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  view  of 
his  family.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  influenza, 
which  first  affected  the  members  of  the  family,  next  friends  in  close 
intercourse  with  them,  next  the  medical  attendant  of  some  of  them, 
next  the  housekeeper  and  one  or  two  of  the  doctor's  patients,  the  whole 
number  affected  being  eighteen." 

A  writer  in  the  Spectator  cites  a  number  of  instances  to 
show  that  even  what  we  call  a  "  cold,"  and  associate  with  ex- 
posure to  cold,  and  especially  to  dampness  and  chill,  may  be 
a  contagious  disease : 

"  Nansen  and  his  comrade,  Johansen,  during  their  wonderful  expedi- 
tion on  foot  over  the  polar  ice,  went  on,  day  after  day,  clad  in  clothes 
which  were  so  saturated  with  perspiration  that  they  froze  by  day  into 
one  solid  mass  of  ice,  and  even  cut  into  the  flesh  ;  every  night  when 
they  tucked  themselves  up  in  their  sleeping-bags  the  first  hour  was  spent 
in  thawing  ;  they  lay  shivering,  their  frozen  socks  spread  across  their 
chests,  until  their  clothes  gradually  became  wet  and  soft,  and  eventually 
comfortable  and  warm.  It  was  indeed  a  damp  bed  to  sleep  in.  Yet 
they  never  caught  a  cold.  Directly  they  reached  civilization  they  all 
caught  cold.  Nansen's  own  statement  to  the  writer  was  :  '  There  is  no 
doubt,  of  course,  that  cold  is  an  infectious  disease.  We  had  none  dur- 
ing our  journey,  and  we  all  got  it  (very  badly,  too,)  at  the  very  moment 
we  reached  Norway." " 

The  writer  gives  also  the  experience  of  explorers  in  other 
arctic  regions  and  upon  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas  : 

"  In  each  case  low  temperature,  storm,  chill,  fog,  and  all  the  usually 
dreaded  sources  of  colds,  were  endured  without  harm,  but  in  each  case 
the  disease  lay  in  wait  for  the  travelers  and  smote  them  the  moment 
they  returned  to  the  haunts  of  civilization.  To  these  cases  may  be 
added  another  still  more  curious,  the  '  classical  instance  of  the  St.  Kilda 
cold.'  The  people  of  this  little  rocky  isle,  only  a  few  acres  in  area,  lying 
beyond  the  Western  Hebrides,  are  many  of  them,  including  the  very  in- 
fants at  the  breast,  seized  with  violent  colds  whenever  the  island  is 
visited  by  a  vessel  from  the  Hebrides  or  from  the  mainland." 

According  to  Tessier,  influenza  grows  on  Russian  soil, 
and  when  not  actually  raging,  it  is,  at  least,  always  smolder- 
ing there  : 

"  The  origin  of  the  distemper  may  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  mode  of 
life  of  the  people  who  dislike  fresh  air,  and  are  locked  up  in  over-heated 
rooms  or  hovels  ;  to  the  flatness  of  the  ground,  its  consequent  bad 
drainage  and  sodden  condition  when  the  thaws  of  spring  set  in  ;  to  the 
abominable  dirt  allowed  to  accumulate  everywhere  in  farm-yards  and 
villages  ;  to  the  rivers,  which  suddenly  rise  and  overflow  their  banks, 
and  on  falling  leave  a  putrid  mud  behind  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  strepto- 
bacillus,  which  is  fond  of  breeding  in  this  mud." 

Another  theory  of  the  origin  of  at  least  the  1889-90 
epidemic  of  grip  is  that  which  attributes  it  to  the  inunda- 
tions which  took  place  in  Manchuria  and  other  parts  of 
China  in  1888  and  1889  : 

"At  that  time  about  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  perished  in 
the  floods,  while  vast  numbers  of  drowned  cattle  and  uprooted  trees 
contributed  to  form  a  focus  of  decomposition  sufficient  to  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  country,  and  thus  to  create  an  epidemic.  The 
fine  yellow  mud  which  was  left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water  during 
the  beat  of  summer  was  said  to  be  carried  up  to  the  skies  in  such 
masses  as  to  obscure  the  sun  ;  this  mud  contained  spores  which  were 
disseminated  by  the  winds  all  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  thus 
engendered  grip.  It  is  well  known  that,  while  we  speak  of  '  Russian 
influenza,' the  Russians  call  the  same  disease  the  'Chinese  cold,' and 
are  unanimous  in  tracing  its  origin  to  China." 

A  third  hypothesis  is  that  brought  forward  by  Harries, 
who  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  bacillus  imported  from  Germany  : 

"The  recent  epidemic  of  grip  [that  of  1890]  was  caused  by  the  tre- 
mendous eruption  which  occurred  at  the  volcano  of  Krakatoa,  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  in  1883.  An  enormous  quantity  of  dust  was  then  shot 
up  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  twenty-four  miles  ;  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  this  dust  might  have  taken  as  long  as  six  years  and  three 
hundred  days— that  is  nearly  seven  years — to  fall  to  the  earth  again. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  sky-glows  which  were  witnessed 
in  1889,  and  also  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza." 

Harries  believes  that  his  theory  will  explain  the  failure  of 
the  usual  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  treatment  of  grip. 
It  does  not  explain,  however,  the  present  epidemic,  nor  do 
the  other  two  hypotheses  explain  it.  Data  are  not  yet  at 
hand  as  to  where  this  epidemic  (of  1898-99)  originated. 
Concerning  the  previous  visitations  we  know  more.  The 
epidemic  of  18S9-90  commenced,  as  Heyfelder  has  authori- 
tatively informed  us,  at  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia,  in  May, 


1889,  The  observer  happened  to  be  at  Bokhara  at  the 
time,  and  was  told  that  there  had  been  a  bitterly  cold  winter 
and  a  rainy  spring  : 

"The  inhabitants  having,  on  account  of  the  severe  cold,  been 
obliged  to  spend  their  money  rather  on  fuel  than  on  food,  they  were 
depressed  in  health  from  want  of  nourishment,  and  the  severe  fast  of 
Ramadan  further  reduced  their  strength.  All  of  a  sudden  influenza 
appeared,  killing  large  numbers  of  the  natives,  while  all  the  members 
of  the  Russian  legation,  as  well  as  the  Russian  officers,  soldiers,  and 
other  Europeans,  were  ill  in  bed,  and  no  one  was  there  to  nurse  the 
patients.  The  first  cases  which  were  observed  appeared  to  belong  to 
the  nervous  form  of  grip,  while  after  a  time  catarrh  of  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane  was  added  to  the  nervous  symptoms.  .  .  .  Those 
who  lived  in  the  basements  and  ground  floors  of  houses  fell  ill  before 
those  living  in  the  higher  stories,  and  the  cases  were  most  numerous  in 
schools,  barracks,  and  similar  institutions.  Those  Europeans  who 
were  able  to  do  so  left  Bokhara  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could,  traveling 
westward  along  the  stations  of  the  Central  Asian  Railway,  for  change 
of  air  and  in  order  to  get  better  food  and  nursing,  and  they  took  the 
disease  with  them.  The  ordinary  caravans,  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
traveling  from  Bokhara  eastward,  were  the  means  of  spreading  the  dis- 
temper along  the  various  post-stations,  and  it  thus  became  distributed 
in  different  directions  over  wide  tracts  in  Siberia,  and  was  found,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  at  As  rakhan,  in  European  Russia." 

Dr.  Julius  Althaus,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
August,  1892,  points  out  that  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
grip  was  coincident  with  that  of  human  beings  along  the 
highways  of  travel : 

"In  the  desolate  regions  of  Central  Asia  grip  ^required  fifteen 
weeks  for  traveling  over  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  miles.  Thus  the 
epidemic  reached  Gsaljan,  in  the  Caucasus,  only  on  October  25th, 
sparing  not  a  siDgle  dwelling-house  there,  while  in  Tomsk,  where  it  was 
called  '  Siberian  fever,'  it  was  present  on  October  17th.  Influenza  was 
about  the  same  time  announced  to  have  arrrived  at  Sebastopol,  Kaluga, 
Vilna,  and  Moscow.  But  after  it  had  reached  Moscow,  from  where 
there  is  quick  railway  communication  with  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  the  distemper  began  to  spread  in  a  very  different 
fashion.  Influenza  follows,  and  always  has  followed,  the  great  high- 
ways of  human  intercourse,  the  well-trodden  routes  of  commerce 
and  traffic  ;  and  the  rate  at  which  it  has  traveled  has  been  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  means  of  communication  which 
happened  to  prevail  at  such  time.  Thus,  when  people  wf  re  in  the  habit 
of  traveling  on  horseback,  in  coaches,  and  in  sailing-vessels,  the  speed 
of  the  epidemic  was  proportionately  slow  ;  its  tour  round  the  world  took 
several  years  to  accomplish.  At  present,  when  we  are  using  fast 
steamers  and  express- trains  for  locomotion,  this  round  is  accomplished 
in  double-quick  lime.  In  the  recent  epidemic  of  1889-90,  it  was  shown 
that  in  Central  Asia,  where  the  means  of  communication  are  compara- 
tively undeveloped,  the  rate  of  progress  resembled  the  pace  of  a  horse  ; 
while,  as  soon  as  the  epidemic  reached  a  great  railway  station — Moscow 
— full  railway  speed  was  at  once  attained." 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  grip,  the  present-day  physi- 
cians have  added  little  to  the  best  practice  obtaining  eight 
years  ago.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  shortly  before  his  death, 
said  that  the  great  prostration,  which  is  usually  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  disease,  "  should  be  combated 
by  the  judicious  use  of  stimulants  and  by  a  diet  as  generous 
as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  take.  Elimination  of  poi- 
sonous products  should  be  promoted  in  the  usual  way,  but 
anything  like  'lowering'  treatment  should  be  religiously 
avoided.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  treat  influenza  as  an  acute 
inflammatory  disease;  support,  not  depletion,  is  the  secret 
of  success.  This  truth  was  sometimes  even  borne  in  on  the 
minds  of  the  older  physicians  by  witnessing  the  disastrous 
effects  of  bleeding  in  influenza  ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  the 
evidence  must,  indeed,  have  been  overwhelmingly  strong  to 
make  these  champions  of  the  lancet  believe  that  their  favorite 
panacea  was  worse  than  useless.  How  convincing  the  evi- 
dence was  we  may  learn  from  an  example.  In  the  epidemic 
of  1557,  in  a  small  town  near  Madrid,  some  two  thousand 
persons  contracted  the  disease  ;  they  were  all  bled,  and — all 
died." 


While  waiting  for  the  general  census,  which  will  be  com- 
piled at  the  end  of  this  century,  a  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  writes  that  he  finds  from  figures  taken  from 
the  office  of  statistics  that  the  population  of  Rome  has 
turned  the  half-million,  the  exact  number  being  500,128. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  Italian  troops  on  September  20, 
1870,  the  population  was  only  226,022,  so  that  in  twenty- 
eight  years  it  has  more  than  doubled,  the  increase  being 
274,106.  In  1870  the  population  had  already  nearly 
doubled  since  the  Napoleonic  invasion  in  1812,  when  it  had 
fallen  to  117,882.  But  that  was  not  the  lowest  level  it  had 
reached,  for  in  1527,  after  the  siege  and  sack  of  the  Eternal 
City  by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  there  were  only 
33,000  people  left.  The  lowest  figure  ever  reached  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  1377  on  the  return  of 
the  Popes  from  Avignon,  when  Rome's  population  was  re- 
duced to  only  17,000,  and  therefore  scarcely  exceeding  the 
population  of  the  days  of  Romulus,  at  whose  death  there 
were  16,000  Romans. 


A  story  is  going  the  rounds  in  the  Central  and  South 
American  papers  of  a  battle-ship  to  be  called  the  American 
Boy,  which  is  to  be  built  by  popular  subscription  among  the 
boys  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  de- 
scription given  of  the  projected  American  wonder  is  stag- 
gering. The  ship,  according  to  the  gullible  press,  will  be 
1,000  feet  long,  with  207  feet  beam,  and  a  displacement  of 
48,410  tons.  Forty  knots  an  hour  is  the  speed  she  is  ex- 
pected to  develop.  Her  guns  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  among  them  are  four  1 5-inch  monsters,  while  those  of 
the  12-inch  and  10-inch  class  mount  up  into  the  scores.  The 
armor-belt  will  be  36  inches  thick,  backed  by  eight  feet  of 
asbestos  felt  !  Then  she  will  carry  25,000  tons  of  smoke- 
less coal  ;  there  will  be  a  gymnasium  in  the  cabin  as  large 
as  a  small  auditorium  ;  she  will  have  170  officers  and  2,500 
men  ;  and  the  cost  of  the  completed  ship  will  be  $20,000,- 
000  ! 

^  •  ^ 

The  lesson  learned  at  the  Battle  of  the  Valu  and  at  San- 
tiago has  evidently  been  taken  to  heart  by  the  British 
Admiralty.  When  it  was  thought  recently  that  hostilities 
were  possibly  imminent,  everything  inflammable  on  board 
the  vessels  of  the  Channel  Squadron  was  marked,  ready  to 
be  thrown  overboard  if  necessary,  and  officers  were  warned 
as  to  the  disposal  of  their  private  property. 


It  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  in   Florence,  that  the 
first  grand  opera  was  produced. 
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PARIS    GOSSIP. 

Builders  and  Decorators  of  the  Castellane   Hotel  Feted— A  Clever 

American    Sculptor — FaDchon    Thompson's    Operatic 

Debut— The  New  Opera  Comique. 

A  fete  much  talked  of  last  week  was  the  one  given  by  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Castellane  to  the  men  employed  in 
building  and  decorating  their  splendid  hotel  on  the  Avenue 
du  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  idea  was  unanimously  called  a 
pretty  one,  and  was  credited  to  the  generous  mind  of  the 
countess,  nie  Gould.  It  was  her  wish  that  the  hanging  of 
the  crane — the  house-warming — should  be  celebrated  by  the 
creators  of  what  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  future  as  one  of  the 
artistic  glories  of  Paris.  So  the  new  year  opened  on  a 
thousand  guests — for  the  wives  and  more  than  four  hundred 
children  were  present — being  ushered  into  the  vestibule. 

The  Parisian  working  class  is  so  accustomed  to  wander- 
ing through  the  Louvre,  to  seeing  fine  architectural  and 
decorative  effects,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  the 
masons  and  the  plasterers  and  their  families  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated the  Louis  the  Fourteenth  vestibule — all  marble  and 
gilt  bronze.  'At  the  top  of  the  grand  double  stairway — re- 
produced from  the  one  at  Versailles  called  the  "  Escalier  des 
Ambassadeurs,"  where  the  Grand  Monarch  received  the 
King  of  Siam  and  that  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  torn  down, 
now  known,  of  course,  only  from  drawings — the  guests 
were  received  by  their  hosts,  the  count  and  countess.  The  two 
children — Boni,  three  years  old  (a  sacred  tradition  insists  on 
the  eldest-born  CastellaDes  bearing  the  name  Boniface,  in- 
variably shortened  into  Boni),  and  Georges,  hardly  a  good 
twelvemonth,  held  in  the  arms  of  a  superb  nurse — helped 
do  the  honors.  The  little  ones  receive  kisses,  the  grown 
people  hand-shakes.  The  count  bids  them  welcome : 
"  You  are  the  first  guests  in  this  house,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  intelligent  and  devoted  labor,"  giving  a  new  proof 
of  the  graceful  tact  and  charm  of  manner  for  which  he  is 
known,  and  which  is  said  to  have  helped  him  win  his  wife. 
The  Marquise  de  Talleyrand  and  Comte  de  Castellane's 
brothers  led  the  guests  into  the  long  gallery  and  thence  into 
the  great  drawing-room,  its  unfinished  walls  masked  with 
palms  and  Christmas-greens.  Here  a  huge  Punch-and- 
Judy  show — a  guignol — and  two  Christmas-trees  crowned 
by  French  and  American  flags  send  the  children  into 
ecstasies.  After  sitting  raptly  through  a  performance  of 
the  mimic  theatre — for  the  French  begin  to  adore  the 
stage  when  they  are  babies — the  hostess  and  the  Marquise 
de  Talleyrand-Perigord  conduct  the  children  to  the  trees, 
where,  to  the  music  of  the  Tzigane  band,  the  presents  are 
taken  down  one  by  one.  Then  comes  a  supper,  served 
three  times  over  to  the  children,  while  at  a  buffet  the  grown 
people  drink  toasts  in  champagne  to  the  generous  master  of 
the  house.  Gifts  of  cigars  to  the  men,  bonbons  to  the 
women,  and  cakes  to  the  children  end  the  simple  and 
cordial  fete — "  almost  a  fete  de  famille  and  so  thoroughly 
Parisian,"  one  journal  comments.  To  my  thinking  it  is 
quite  as  much  American  as  Parisian. 

By  the  way,  the  subject  of  the  Castellanes1  new-year  fete 
came  up  the  other  day  at  the  studio  of  Richard  E.  Brooks, 
the  New  England  sculptor.  Mr.  Brooks,  seven  years  ago 
a  favorite  pupil  of  Bartlett,  the  Boston  sculptor,  was  advised 
by  him  to  come  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies.  In  the  five 
years  he  has  been  here  he  has  acquired  wide-spread  recog- 
nition. He  has  exposed  at  several  Salons.  One  plaster,  a 
mention  honorable  of  last  year,  is  to  be  seen  at  his  Avenue 
de  Wagram  studio — a  charming  bather  seated  on  the  sand 
huddles  herself  together  as  a  wave  threatens  to  dash  over 
her.  But  what  is  of  greater  interest  to  American  visitors  is 
his  statue  of  General  Cass,  accepted  by  the  committee,  and, 
as  soon  as  cast,  to  replace  on  Boston  Common  the  preposter- 
ous thing  that  up  to  now  has  gone  under  that  name.  As  the 
heavy  oil-cloths  rose  by  a  pulley  to  the  ceiling,  a  ten-feet  high 
mass  swathed  in  wet  cloths  came  into  view.  These  carefully 
removed  by  the  artist,  the  clay  model  revealed  itself — a  fine 
work,  impressive  from  its  dignity  and  simplicity.  The  gen- 
eral— "  a  typical  American,"  we  all  exclaimed — stands  with 
folded  arms.  He  wears  the  picturesque  uniform  of  his  day, 
the  tall,  wrinkled,  bespurred  boots,  the  coat  that  gives  almost 
the  effect  of  a  tunic,  the  heavy  gauntlets.  He  directs  a  keen 
gaze  from  under  the  shadow  of  his  broad  hat,  as  if  recon- 
noitering  a  distant  horizon. 

After  making  tea  and  handing  each  of  us  a  cup,  our  host 
sits  down  on  the  least  decorative  and  least  broken  chair  of 
the  atelier,  and  tells  us  tales  of  Whistler's  studio.  His  tales, 
by  the  way,  do  not  entirely  correspond  with  others  I  have 
heard.  My  German  informant,  who  goes  to  the  studio  for 
costume  studies — the  model  giving  a  change  of  pose  every 
ten  minutes — insists  that  Whistler's  vogue  is  on  the  wane. 
Mr.  Brooks,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  even  Frenchmen 
rush  to  hear  Whistler's  criticisms.  He  speaks  French  so 
exquisitely  that  he  finds  terms  of  phrase — nuances — which 
the  very  ultra-refined  Parisians  envy  him.  Whistler's  por- 
trait of  his  mother,  a  beautiful,  sober  picture,  full  of  senti- 
ment, bare  walls,  and  subdued  grays  and  lilacs,  hangs  at  the 
Luxembourg  in  the  Salle  des  Etrangers.  Next  to  it  is 
Sargent's  brilliant  portrait  of  Carmencita,  with  her  slim 
ankles,  strange,  challenging  pose,  inflated  skirts,  all  yellow 
and  black,  with  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  painted  mouth. 
When  Sargent  heard  in  what  a  juxtaposition  his  danseuse 
had  been  placed,  he  exclaimed,  regretfully  :  "  How  vulgar 
she  must  look  ! " 

The  last  week  of  the  old  year  saw  the  dibut  of  an 
American  singer  at  the  new  Opera  Comique.  Miss 
Fanchon  Thompson,  a  Chicago  girl,  for  the  last  two  years 
Sbrigha's  pupil,  appeared  as  Carmen — a  trying  rdle  for  a 
dibutante,  with  memories  of  Calve1  fresh  in  every  one's  mind. 
The  American  audience,  a  characteristic,  well-dressed  one, 
grer'ed  the  young  singer  with  storms  of  applause.  The 
French  press  was  strangely  at  variance  in  their  criticism. 
On  the  whole,  their  verdict,  with  certain  reservations,  was 
&-  arable.  As  to  physique,  one  critic  found  her  a  "  graceful 
ai.i  slim — rather  too  slim — gitana,  with  masses  of  splendid 


black  hair  and  le  diable  au  corps.  She  is  pretty,  with  a 
charming  voice  and  intelligent  dramatic  action.  A  slight 
transatlantic  accent  still  makes  itself  heard."  All  give  her 
credit  for  natural  ability,  and  only  deplore  that  the  true  note 
of  passion  which  thrills  an  audience  was  palpably  absent. 
Her  voice  is  even,  but  a  trifle  hard  and  monotonous.  Many 
critics  were  charmed  by  her  acting  to  the  extent  of  forgetting 
to  find  fault  with  her  voice.  The  young  artiste  has  reason, 
after  all,  to  be  satisfied  with  her  coup  d'essai.  "  She  has 
made  a  dibut  in  a  difficult  rdle  before  the  most  tradition- 
hardened  audience  in  Europe,  and  she  has  won  more  than  a 
semi-victory."  To  my  mind  she  has  every  prospect  of  a 
successful  career,  largely  due  to  one  element — her  assurance. 
She  rates  herself  at  a  very  high  figure.  In  Chicago,  several 
years  ago  when  a  mere  novice,  her  exigences  in  regard  to 
her  engagements  for  drawing-room  singing  were  colossal. 
If  engaged  for  a  song  or  two  at  a  fashionable  house — at  a 
generous  figure,  mind  you — for  four  o'clock,  say,  she  would 
arrive  at  one  in  the  most  expensive  carriage  she  could  find, 
call  for  a  darkened  room  and  a  maid  to  undress  her. 
After  a  two-hours'  nap,  beverages  of  all  kinds  were  rung 
for,  and  the  services  of  hairdresser  and  maid  again  invoked  ; 
after  which  only  made?noiselle  la  princesse  would  deign  to 
open  her  precious  lips.  With  such  a  record  in  her  teens, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  of  her  "arriving." 

For  the  last  six  months  hardly  a  Paris  paper  that  respects 
itself  has  appeared  without  frequent  more  or  less  extended 
references  to  the  new  Ope"ra  Comique,  where  Miss  Thompson 
made  her  debut.  You  see,  the  Paris  public  has  suffered 
under  the  deprivation  of  this  favorite  place  of  amusement. 
Since  the  burning  of  the  old  Opera  Comique,  nearly  twelve 
years  ago,  the  troupe  has  moved  from  house  to  house, 
always  ill-lodged,  never  to  its  own  or  the  public's  satisfac- 
tion. Such  delays  have  been  encountered  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  salle  that  wagers  have  again  and  again  been  laid 
against  its  completion.  Here  it  is,  finally,  due  to  the  archi- 
tect, M.  Bernier  ;  it  has  cost  five  millions,  and  M.  Bernier 
has  been  decorated.  The  public  growls  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  To  begin  with,  it  has  no  facade  on  the  boulevard — 
the  government  could  not  afford  the  extra  two  millions  with 
which  to  buy  the  intervening  house — for  with  the  Opera,  the 
Fran9ais,  and  the  Odebn,  the  Opera  Comique  is  a  subven- 
tioned  establishment.  Then  the  architect  having  had  to  lay 
great  stress  on  his  exits — his  ddgagetnents,  and  small  won- 
der in  view  of  the  disaster  of  1887 — the  Parisians  complain 
that  it  is  all  passages  and  stairways.  But  the  greatest  griev- 
ance is  the  suppression  of  the  little  salons  that  properly  be- 
long to  the  boxes  ;  a  notable  falling  off  in  fashionable  mar- 
riages is  predicted,  since  these  little  salons  have  heretofore 
been  accepted  as  the  place  consecrated  to  "  presentations." 
Then  the  German  notion  of  tucking  half  the  orchestra  under 
the  stage — to  economize  space,  of  course — calls  out  a  chorus 
of  indignation. 

In  the  wall  paintings  the  French  artists  have  outdone 
themselves.  There  are  too  many  to  suffer  enumeration,  but 
one  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium, 
by  Benjamin  Constant :  a  dim  blue  night  sky,  through  which 
vaporous  figures  of  opera-comique  heroes  and  heroines  pass. 
Maignan  has  painted  the  ceiling  for  the  grand  foyer — 
"  The  Notes."  It  is  charmingly  decorative,  this  group  of 
genii,  ringing  bells  by  long  blue  streamers  ;  the  ribbons 
form  the  staff,  and  the  bells  give  the  do,  re,  mi.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  panels  on  the  right-hand  stairway  are  "  La 
Danse,"  by  Hameng,  two  strongly  contrasted  scenes,  one 
being  an  Alma  Tadema-like  reproduction  of  severely  antique 
religious  dances  on  the  Acropolis,  under  a  vivid  Greek  sky  ; 
the  other  a  ball  at  the  opera — a  modern  bit  of  ballet  on  a 
modern  stage — tulle  skirts,  black  masks,  piquant  French 
faces,  against  a  curtain  representing  a  Japanese  landscape, 
Fuzijama,  cranes,  and  cherry-blossoms.  The  foyer,  all  onyx, 
gilt  bronze,  and  paintings,  terminates  in  two  rotundas,  one 
used  as  a  buffet,  the  other  as  a  miniature  conservatory.  In 
the  last,  one  can  see  the  triumphs  of  Parisian  floriculture — 
baskets  of  growing  lilies  of  the  valley  and  cyclamen,  set  off 
by  knots  of  rose-colored  ribbon  ;  great  sheaves  of  white 
lilac,  shrouded  in  pale-blue  tulle — fantastic,  but  charming. 
Paris,  January  10,  1899.  Elizabeth  Miller. 

^  m  m> 

Dispatches  from  Havana  state  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  proper  observance  of  February  15th,  the 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  Officers  and 
men  from  the  American  warships  in  the  harbor  will  decorate 
the  graves  in  the  Cristobal  Colon  Cemetery,  and  Captain 
Sigsbee  will  make  a  few  remarks  in  memory  of  the  loss  of 
his  ship  and  men.  A  flag  will  be  flown  at  half-mast  over 
the  wreck  of  the  Maine  and  high  mass  will  be  said  in  the 
cathedral.  J.  H.  Panck,  a  fireman,  is  the  only  man  on  the 
Texas  besides  Captain  Sigsbee  who  was  on  the  Maine.  To 
him  will  fall  the  lot  of  raising  the  colors  over  the  unfortunate 
vessel.  General  Lee  will  march  at  the  head  of  four  regi- 
ments from  Camp  Columbus  to  the  Cristobal  Colon  Ceme- 
tery, to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  graves.  The 
American  ladies  now  in  Havana  are  arranging  the  details  of 

the  programme. 

^  ■  » 

Chief  of  Police  Haager  has  declared  war  on  the  sparrows 
of  Louisville.  The  little  birds  have  been  protected  so  long 
by  city  ordinances  that  they  have  become  bold,  and  have 
almost  taken  possession  of  some  buildings.  Colonel 
Haager  has  decided  to  turn  loose  the  small  boys  with  their 
air-guns,  and  give  them  permission  to  shoot  all  the  sparrows 
they  can  find.  But  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  go  sparrow- 
hunting  unless  he  does  so  under  the  direction  of  a  police- 
man.    This  restriction  is  apt  to  cause  Colonel  Haager  much 

worry. 

m  m  m>  

A  greater  Nuremberg  came  into  being  on  New- Year's 
Day,  twelve  contiguous  villages  being  annexed  to  the  old 
town  and  bringing  its  population  up  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand. 

^  ■  » 

Miss  Agnes  Peter,  a  great-great-granddaughter  of  Martha 
Washington,  made  her  social  dibut  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
few  weeks  ago. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Purpose. 
I  marked  with  calculating  eye 

The  distance  to  Desire, 
And  noted,  too,  the  furious  Fates : 

Fierce  Wind  and  Flood  and  Fire. 

I  bade  adieu  to  Doubt  and  Dread, 

And  armed  me  for  the  fray, 
Then  slept,  and,  waking  at  the  dawn, 

Desire  beside  me  lay  I 

—  Clarence  Urmy  in  Lippincott's. 


A  War  Song  of  Tyrol. 

FKEELY    ENGLISHED    FROM   JOHANN    SENN    (1792-1858). 

"  Wild  eagle  of  the  Tyrol, 

Why  are  thy  feathers  red  ?  " 
"  I've  been  to  greet  the  morning 

On  Order's  crimsoned  head  1  " 

"  Gray  eagle  of  the  Tyrol, 

"Tis  not  the  morniDg  light 

Drips  from  the  soaring  pinions 

That  wing  thy  airy  flight. 

"  Proud  eagle  of  the  Tyrol, 

Why  are  ihy  claws  so  red  ?  " 
"  I've  been  where  Etschland's  maidens 

The  ruddy  vintage  tread." 

"  Gray  eagle  of  the  Tyrol, 

Red  runs  our  Tyrol  wine  ; 
But  redder  ran  the  vintage 

That  stained  those  claws  of  thine. 

"  Wild  eagle  of  the  Tyrol, 

Why  is  thy  beak  so  red  ?  " 
"  Go  ask  the  gorge  of  Stilfes, 

Where  lie  the  Saxon  dead  1 

"  The  grapes  were  ripe  in  August 
Wherewith  my  beak  is  red  ; 
The  vines  that  gave  that  vintage 

No  other  wine  will  shed  : 
My  beak  is  red  with  battle ; 
I've  been  among  the  dead  !  " 

— S.  Weir  Mitchell  in  Ike  Century. 


Song. 
Dear  hands,  forgiving  hands, 
There  is  no  speech  so  sure  as  thine. 
Lips  falter  with  so  much 
To  tell,  eyes  fill  with  thoughts  I  scarce  divine  ; 

But  thy  least  touch 

Soul  understands. 

Dear  giving,  taking,  hands, 

There  are  no  gifts  so  free  as  thine. 

One  last  gem  from  the  heart  of  the  mine, 

One  last  cup  from  the  veins  of  the  vine, 

From  the  rose  to  the  wind  one  last  sweet  breath, 

Then  poverty  and  death  ! 

But  thy  dear  palms 
Are  richest  empty,  asking  alms. 

— Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  in  Scribntr's. 


Love's  Insistence. 
The  Sun  hath  his  will  with  the  Day, 

And  the  Moon  hath  the  Night  for  her  own  ; 
There  is  none  shall  arrest  them  or  stay, 

As  each  climbs  to  the  summit  alone. 
Although  the  clouds  mass,  he  will  pass. 
The  red  Sun  in  the  haste  of  his  might  ; 
He  will  take  the  wide'  world  as  his,  right, 
He  will  circle  and  hold, 
He  will  spread  it  with  glory  and  gold. 

Wherever  the  stones  have  grown  cold, 

The  poor  bloodless  stones  of  an  earth  that  is  old, 

He  will  hug  them  to  life, 

He  will  lay  the  bare  heat  of  his  heart 

To  their  passionless  chill,  till  they  smart 

Into  pain  of  sweet  flowers,  or  are  rife 

With  lichens  and  moss  and  the  moor  grasses  swart. 

The  Sun  hath  his  will  with  the  Day, 

And  the  Moon  hath  the  Night  for  her  own, 

But  my  heart  it  is  even  as  they 
That  must  needs  find  a  throne  : 

Let  it  rise,  let  it  climb  to  the  goal. 

Be  my  Earth  for  my  Sun  to  control ; 

Be  a  sweet  tender  Night, 

With  my  Moon  for  its  light, 

Let  me  search  for  the  sweets  of  thy  soul. 

— Nina,  Frances  Layard  in  Harper's. 


"The  Pipes  of  Pan." 
When  the  woods  are  gay  in  the  time  of  June 

With  the  chestnut  flower  and  fan, 
And  the  birds  are  still  in  the  hush  of  noon — 

Hark  to  the  pipes  of  Pan  I 
He  plays  on  the  reed  that  was  once  a  maid 

Who  broke  from  his  arms  and  ran, 
And  her  soul  goes  out  to  the  listening  glade — 
Hark  to  the  pipes  of  Pan  I 

Though  you  hear,  come  not  near, 

Fearing  the  wood-god's  ban  ; 
Soft  and  sweet  in  the  dim  retreat, 

Hark  to  the  pipes  of  Pan  1 

When  the  sun  goes  down  and  the  stars  are  out, 

He  gathers  bis  goat-foot  clan, 
And  the  Dryads  dance  with  the  Satyr  rout — 

Hark  to  the  pipes  of  Pan  1 
For  he  pipes  the  dance  of  the  happy  Earth 

Ere  ever  the  gods  began, 
When  the  woods  were  merry  and  mad  with  mirth — 

Hark  to  the  pipes  of  Pan  I 

Come  not  nigh,  pass  them  by, 

Woe  to  the  eyes  that  scan  1 
Wild  and  loud  to  the  leaping  crowd, 

Hark  to  the  pipes  of  Pan  1 

When  the  armies  meet  on  the  battle-field, 

And  the  fight  is  man  to  man, 
With  the  gride  of  sword  and  the  clash  of  shield — 

Hark  to  the  pipes  of  Pan  I 
Through  the  maddened  shriek  of  the  flying  rear. 

Through  the  roar  of  the  charging  van, 
There  skirls  the  tune  of  the  God  of  Fear — 

Hark  to  the  pipes  of  Pan  I 

Turn  and  flee — it  is  he  1 

Let  him  escape  that  can  1 
Ringing  out  in  the  battle-shout, 

Hark  to  the  pipes  of  Pan  I 

— Adnan  Ross  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


February.  6,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


;' 


A    SHOCKING    PLAY. 


Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  Astonishes  New  York— Her  Triumph  in  Belasco's 

Version  of  "  Zaza  "—Another  "  Camille  "  with  an 

Anglo-Saxon  Twist. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  ? " 

"  Is  '  Zaza '  immoral  ? " 

These  are  the  questions  all  New  York  has  been  asking 
for  the  past  fortnight,  and  the  answers  are  as  various  as  the 
persons  who  make  reply.  The  critics  had  their  say  on  the 
morning  after  the  6rst  performance — but  what  can  you  ex- 
pect of  an  opinion  dashed  off  within  the  hour  after  the 
curtain  fell,  wi'.h  a  boy  at  the  writer's  elbow  taking  away 
each  new  page  before  the  ink  is  dry  ?  These  molders  of 
public  opinion  were  still  under  the  glamour  of  the  realistic 
stage-pictures  and  the  play  of  strong  emotions  that  had 
passed  before  their  eyes,  and  they  called  the  play  a  great 
one  and  the  actress  Bemhardt's  peer.  Fortunately,  the 
critics  of  the  weeklies  came  later,  with  their  more  leisurely 
formed  views,  and  have  toned  down  the  intemperate  praises 
of  those  who  do  not  think  for  themselves.  But  the  Garrick 
Theatre  is  still  crowded  to  the  doors  with  sobbing  women 
and  blinking  men,  and  it  will  be  till  the  season  ends. 
There  have  been  several  good  plays  produced  this  season, 
but  in  the  roll  of  those  that  draw  the  public,  lo  !  "Zaza's" 
name  leads  all  the  rest. 

In  its  main  theme  "Zaza"  is  much  like  "Camille,"  de- 
picting the  illicit  love  of  a  fallen  woman  for  a  man  who, 
whatever  his  private  life  may  be,  still  holds  a  respectable 
position  in  society.  Dumas  solved  the  problem  of  the 
couple's  future  by  killing  off  his  heroine,  which  satisfied 
both  the  romantic  and  the  conventional  play-goer ;  but 
Zaza  is  allowed  to  live.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
Ibsen's  "The  Doll's  House"  in  a  scene  where  the  man,  in 
terror  at  the  thought  that  his  world  will  know,  turns  on  the 
woman  and  reviles  her.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  "  Zaza  "  is 
a  vigorous  and  intensely  dramatic  play,  both  its  situations 
and  its  language  stirring  the  auditor  to  profound  emotion. 
It  is  only  upon  reflection  that  one  recognizes  its  sensational 
and  theatric  character. 

The  opening  scene  is  realistic  enough  to  sweep  one  off 
one's  feet.  It  is  laid  in  the  greenroom  of  a  cafi-ckantant  in 
the  French  provinces,  and  Zaza's  dressing-room  is  shown  at 
one  side.  Here  she  is  revealed  "  making  up "  for  her 
"turn,"  while  the  other  performers  come  and  go  and  the 
stage-helpers  go  through  the  little  tricks  behind  the  scenes 
that  are  so  realistic  to  the  audience  in  front,  making  the  rain 
to  pour  and  the  lightning  to  flash,  imitating  with  sticks  the 
clatter  of  a  galloping  horse,  and  so  on.  Meanwhile  Zaza 
jests  with  her  companions,  male  and  female,  and  they  gossip 
in  the  frankest  ways  of  their  hopes  and  jealousies,  profes- 
sional and  otherwise.  Heretofore  Zaza  has  given  the  other 
women  frequent  cause  to  be  jealous,  professionally  and 
otherwise,  and  now  she  makes  a  wager  with  a  rival  that  the 
tatter's  admirer,  Dufrene,  will  invite  her  to  supper — and  she 
wins  her  wager.  It  is  a  terribly  true  picture  of  the  lowest 
phase  of  stage  life,  with  all  its  tawdriness  and  vulgarity,  and, 
one  must  confess,  admirably  played  by  every  person  on  the 
stage.  Not  one  of  them  but  has  been  trained  to  perfection, 
from  Zaza's  bibulous  "aunt" — admirably  played  by  Marie 
Bates,  who  equals  her  great  success  in  "  Chimmie  Fadden" 
— to  the  last  supernumerary.  Few  of  them  appear  in  the 
subsequent  acts,  but  each  one  does  as  well  as  if  he  were  a 
principal  and  had  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  play  on  his 
shoulders. 

Dufrene  is  a  Parisian  and  a  man  of  some  refinement,  and 
the  supper  proves  a  fatal  one  for  Zaza.  She  had  never  met 
his  kind  before,  and  six  months  later  the  second  act  reveals 
them  in  a  rose-bowered  cottage,  where  Zaza,  under  the 
thrall  of  this  new  love,  has  abandoned  the  barn-yard  code 
of  morals  which  had  formerly  governed  her  career.  But 
she  learns  that  Dufrene  has  a  wife  and  child,  and,  roused  by 
an  animal  jealousy,  she  goes  to  his  home  in  Paris  to  taunt 
this  other  woman.  There  she  meets  his  child,  and  the  little 
one's  innocence  disarms  her,  and  she  leaves  the  house  with- 
out revealing  her  identity. 

The  fourth  act  is  the  strongest  in  the  play.  In  it  Zaza 
tells  Dufrene  of  her  visit  to  his  wife.  He  is  furious,  and 
when  she  asks  :  "  But  what  can  it  matter  to  you  ?  I  am  the 
one  you  love,"  he  reveals  to  her  the  different  regard  in  which 
a  man's  wife  and  such  women  as  she  are  regarded.  Still 
unbelieving  that  he  does  not  love  her,  she  declares  she  has 
told  his  wife  all,  and  he  heaps  furious  insults  on  her.  Then 
she  confesses  the  lie,  but,  heart-broken,  orders  him  to  go. 
This  separation  is  the  climax  on  which  the  curtain  falls,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  the  play  ended  there.  But  there  is  a  fifth 
act,  a  mere  ten-minute  epilogue,  which  shows  her  a  star  in 
Paris,  passing  from  the  stage-door  to  her  carriage.  Dufrene 
accosts  her,  and  shows  that  his  anger  has  cooled  in  the 
years  ;  but  she  has  been  purified  by  her  sufferings,  and 
drives  away. 

In  the  French  original  Zaza  has  not  been  purified  by  her 
sufferings,  and  the  French  authors,  MM.  Simon  and  Berton, 
probably  knew  Zaza  better  than  Mr.  Belasco.  But  Mr. 
Belasco  knows  the  American  play-going  public — none  better 
— and  he  has  given  the  play  just  the  little  twist  toward 
morality  that  will  stifle  the  protests  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
science at  having  gone  to  see  such  a  piece.  Zaza  was  bad, 
to  be  sure,  but  she  was  ennobled  and  purified  by  the  mighty 
power  of  love.  It  is  a  noble  lesson.  She  was  the  victim  of 
ignorance  and  bad  surroundings,  and — bah  !  Up  to  the  last 
act  of  the  piece,  Zaza  was  an  animal,  full  of  physical  exu- 
berance but  unillumined  by  a  glimmer  of  soul,  and  she  gave 
no  evidence  that  she  would  eventually  be  anything  above  the 
frowsled,  tipsy,  and  complaisant  "aunt"  who  played  chap- 
eron to  her. 

At  least,  so  one  infers  from  the  Zaza  presented  by  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter.  In  the  dressing-room  where  she  made  her- 
self ready  for  the  cafi-chantant  stage,  she  evinced  no  more 
personal  modesty  than  a  Hottentot,  and  her  speeches  and 
the  thoughts   they  expressed  were  worse.     In  the  cottage 


scenes  she  was  a  slattern  even  in  the  presence  of  the  man 
she  loved.  That  she  could  be  affected  by  the  child's  inno- 
cence might  indicate  better  possibilities  in  her  ;  but  she 
apparently  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  her  relations 
with  Dufrene  until  he  showed  how  lightly  he  esteemed  her. 
The  purely  animal  emotions  of  love  and  jealousy  Mrs. 
Carter  portrayed  with  intense  power,  but  she  showed  no 
other  side  to  the  girl's  nature.  Wherein  she  and  Mr. 
Belasco,  with  his  purified-through-love  twist,  appeared  to 
differ.  But  appeared  only,  for  Mr.  Belasco  is,  I  think,  as 
fully  responsible  for  Mrs.  Carter's  acting  as  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  play.  There  is  no  man  in  the  country  who 
knows  better  than  he  how  to  employ  theatrical  devices  to 
transmute  human  emotions  on  the  stage  into  minted  coin  in 
the  box-office,  and  I  doubt  if,  without  his  coaching,  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  could  make  a  new  play  run  a  month. 

New  York,  January  27,  1899.  Flaneur. 


Venice. 
Great  lute,  once  played  upon  by  history's  hand, 

But  now  lying  indolent,  with  shattered  shell ; 

Proud  lily  of  civic  pomp,  whose  floral  spell, 
Once  daybreak's  own,  wears  now  such  withering  brand  ; 
High  sovereignty  disthroned,  whose  lost  command 

The  Campanile's  thunder- throated  bell, 

The  erratic  sea  gull's  cry,  can  fiUiest  knell  ; — 
What  speech  may  voice  thy  sorrow,  obscure  yet  grand  ? 

Court,  campo,  and  palace  glimmer  bleared  and  wan  ; 
Weeds  fringe  the  marble  of  stairways,  bridges,  piers  ; 
Dank  labyrinths  of  canals  crawl  everywhere 
Through  squalor,  desuetude  ! — O  dying  swan. 

Thy  death-song,  freighted  with  five  centuries'  tears, 
Flutes  o'er  the  Adriatic  its  despair  I 

— Edgar  Fawcett  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


In  the  recent  contest  in  the  West  Virginia  legislature  for 
the  election  of  a  senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Faulkner,  a  peculiar 
condition  of  affairs  existed  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
election  of  N.  B.  Scott  on  January  25th.  A  week  or  so 
prior  to  this  date  the  house  stood  :  Democrats  37,  Repub- 
licans 34;  and  the  senate:  Democrats  9,  Republicans  17 — 
which  would  have  given  the  Republicans  a  majority  of  5  on 
a  joint  ballot.  But  the  Democracy  of  the  State  objected  to 
the  seating  of  two  "  war  senators  "  in  the  upper  house,  on 
the  ground  that,  holding  places  of  emolument  in  Uncle  Sam's 
army  at  the  time  of  the  State  election,  they  were  ineligible 
as  State  legislators.  The  Republicans  expressed  the  inten- 
tion of  seating  the  two  "war  senators,"  however;  and  the 
Democrats  threatened  that,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so, 
they  (the  Democrats)  would  unseat  at  least  two  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  house.  When  the  assembly  con- 
vened, the  Republicans,  who  were  in  a  majority  in  the 
senate,  seated  the  "war  senators"  according  to  promise; 
and  the  Democrats,  who  were  in  a  majority  in  the  house, 
unseated  two  Republican  representatives,  and  substituted 
Democratic  representatives  for  them.  This  left  a  majority 
of  only  one  for  the  Republicans.  But  even  this  majority 
the  Democrats  decided  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  for 
they  resolved  to  remove  several  more  Republican  members  ; 
and  the  Republicans,  not  to  be  outdone,  named  three 
Democratic  senators  for  summary  removal  from  the  upper 
house — with  the  promise  that  more  would  go  if  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  house  pursue  their  course  of  decapitation.  In 
the  game  of  indiscriminate  unseating  the  Democrats  would 
have  had  the  advantage,  having  had  the  greater  number  of 
heads  to  use  the  axe  upon  ;  but  it  seems  that  they  were 
brought  to  realize  that  a  totally  Republican  senate  would  re- 
fuse to  meet  a  Democratic  house  in  joint  ballot,  and  further 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  probably  unseat 
a  Democrat  elected  under  such  circumstances.  Hence  the 
compromise  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Scott.  Later 
dispatches  state  that  Senator  Scott's  seat  may  be  contested. 

The  remarkable  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  "Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson"  carnation  pink,  owned  by  Thomas  F. 
Galvin,  of  Boston,  ended  in  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
who  offered  seven  thousand  dollars  for  a  single  plant,  or 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  Galvin's  entire  stock  of  eight 
thousand  plants.  When  the  flower  is  compared  with  other 
carnations,  its  superiority  is  demonstrated  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. It  was  first  grown  by  Peter  Fisher,  of  Ellis,  Mass., 
who,  after  years  of  effort,  found  himself  possessed  of  a  car- 
nation which  for  size  and  beauty  far  surpassed  anything  he 
had  expected,  and  its  lasting  qualities,  when  plucked  from 
the  stem,  exceeded  any  specimen  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
flower  has  been  exhibited  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
has  always  won  first  prize. 


An  Argonaut  correspondent,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
Samoan  imbroglio,  writes  : 

Malietoa  Laupepa,  the  late  king,  had  no  son.  His  only  child  is  a 
daughter,  the  Princess  Faamu'u.  The  young  man  calliDg  himself 
Malietoa  Tanus  no  doubt  does  so  for  political  reasons  or  he  may  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Samoan  manner.  In  all  the  years  I  lived  there.  I 
never  heard  his  name  or  anything  about  him.  Malietoa's  nearest  male 
beir  is  his  kinsman,  Mata'afa.  The  last  political  letter  written  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (on  October  7,  1894,  a  month  before  his  death) 
was  to  Mr.  Hogan,  an  English  M.  P.,  on  the  subject  of  "  Mata'afa." 
His  health  was  so  good  during  those  few  months  before  his  sudden 
death  that  he  often  spoke  of  going  to  America  on  a  lecturing  tour,  and 
try  and  interest  the  people  of  America  in  Mata'afa.  His  letter  to  Mr. 
Hogan  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition,  "A  Footnote  to  His- 
tory," p.  307. _ 

During  a  performance  of  the  "King  of  Rome"  at  the 
Nouveau  Theatre  in  Paris,  a  few  days  ago,  a  number  of 
Bonapartists  clamored  their  approval,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  play  hoisted  a  tri-colored  flag  surmounted  by  an  im- 
perial eagle.  They  also  shouted  "  Vive  l'Empereur  !  "  Great 
excitement  followed,  and  blows  were  exchanged,  but  no 
arrests  were  made. 


Mr.  A.  Skene  Smith  possesses  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  composed  an  ode  to  Queen  Victoria  when  he  was 
eighteen,  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  ;  another  on  the 
occasion  of  her  jubilee,  in  1887  ;  and  a  third  at  the  termi- 
nation of  her  sixty  years'  sovereignty. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes's  heirs  have  offered  the  city  of  Paris 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  his  drawings,  on  condition 
that  they  be  always  exhibited  on  the  line  in  the  new  art 
palace  now  building  in  the  Champs-Elysees. 

Dr.  Friedenwald,  curator  of  manuscripts  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  sailed  a  fortnight  ago  for  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  old  and  valuable  Spanish 
manuscripts,  maps,  and  books  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  these  islands.  England  and  Germany  have  also  sent 
representatives  to  these  islands  on  similar  missions. 

As  Emperor  William  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  la 
grippe  on  New-Year's  Day  and  was  not  able  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  embassadors  and  the  court,  his  son, 
the  Crown  Prince,  for  the  first  time  represented  his  father, 
with  the  support  of  the  empress,  and  it  is  likely  that  from 
this  time  on  the  youthful  prince  will  take  a  more  prominent 
part  in  public  life. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  up  to  this  year  drew  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  was  awarded  to  his  ances- 
tors in  1 5 13.  When  the  Earl  of  Surrey  defeated  James  the 
Fourth  of  Scotland,  on  August  22,  1 513,  and  left  him,  to- 
gether with  the  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry,  dead  upon  Flod- 
den  Field,  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  way  of  reward,  gave  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  lo  the  earl  and  his 
heirs  forever.  The  pension  has  just  been  compounded  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl's  representative,  for  four 
thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

Lieutenant  Geza  von  Matassich-Keglevitch,  the  officer 
who  eloped  last  year  with  the  Princess  Louise  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  mother 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  sister-in-law,  the  Duchess  Dorothea  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  a  military  prison.  He 
pleaded  guilty  to  forging  the  name  of  the  Crown  Princess 
Stephanie  of  Austria,  who  is  a  sister  of  the  Princess  Louise, 
to  bills  of  exchange  for  five  hundred  thousand  florins.  The 
princess  is  detained  in  a  private  asylum  near  Vienna. 

The  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Science  has  made  the 
Princess  Theresa  of  Bavaria  one  of  its  members.  The 
princess,  who  is  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  and  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively through  Europe,  Siberia,  and  parts  of  Africa  and 
Brazil,  and  has  just  returned  from  a  scientific  tour  through 
South  America.  Her  works  on  travel  (written  under  the 
nom-de-guerre  of  Th.  v.  Bayern)  are  standard  works,  and 
her  various  journeys  are  treated  entirely  from  a  standpoint 
of  pure  science.  She  is  at  present  engaged  in  recording  the 
observations  made  during  her  last  tour. 

The  forthcoming  biography  of  the  late  Empress  of 
Austria  will  contain  a  detailed  account  of  the  first  meeting 
between  the  emperor  and  empress.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  was  to  have  married  her  elder  sister,  but  the  girlish 
Princess  Elizabeth  enchanted  him.  He  was  waiting  in  a 
room  when  in  rusned  the  young  lady,  fresh  as  a  rose. 
"God  greet  thee,  cousin!"  she  exclaimed,  identifying  the 
visitor  from  his  portrait.  That  evening  he  slipped  a  dia- 
mond bracelet  from  his  mother's  arm,  saying;  "This  we 
shall  lay  under  Elizabeth's  serviette  at  tea."  Next  morning 
the  emperor  said  to  the  priest  at  mass  :  "  Father,  please 
bless  us  ;  this  is  my  intended  bride." 

Don  Roberto  di  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Parma,  is  going  to 
sue  the  Italian  Government,  claiming  as  his  private  prop- 
erty the  immense  library  at  Parma.  This  library,  which 
was  cariied  to  Parma  from  Lucca  in  1849  by  Charles  the 
Second,  Duke  Robert's  grandfather,  contains  many  exceed- 
ingly rare  books,  very  old  manuscripts,  and  precious  illu- 
minated volumes  of  great  value.  The  duke  demands  their 
restitution  to  him  or  an  indemnity  of  1,500,000  lire.  Duke 
Roberto  has  had  nineteen  children,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and  mother  of  little  Boris, 
whose  baptism  into  the  Greek  Church  three  years  ago  was 
so  strongly  objected  to  by  Bulgarians.  Don  Roberto's 
sister,  Donna  Alice,  was  the  first  wife  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
present  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

The  first  pensioner  of  the  Spanish  war  is  Jesse  F.  Gates, 
of  Chicago,  who  served  in  Battery  A,  of  the  Second 
Artillery.  In  the  engagement  at  San  Juan  on  the  sec- 
ond of  July,  a  fragment  of  a  Spanish  shrapnel  struck 
him  in  the  face,  crushing  his  nose  and  carrying  away 
his  lips  and  the  teeth  and  gums  of  the  upper  jaw.  After 
the  expiration  of  bis  time  as  an  enlisted  man  he  re- 
ceived his  discharge  and  went  to  Washington  to  ob- 
tain a  pension,  but  was  unsuccessful  until  he  saw  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  Secretary  Alger.  The  latter  sent  him 
with  a  personal  letter  to  the  commissioner  of  pensions, 
stating  that  the  President  wished  to  have  the  granting  of  the 
pension  facilitated.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  case  had 
been  examined,  and  Gates  became  the  first  pensioner  of  the 
Spanish  war.     His  pension  is  seventeen  dollars  per  month. 

Colonel  San  Martin,  of  the  Spanish  army,  has  indeed 
come  to  an  unhappy  end.  When  General  Miles  arrived  at 
Ponce,  in  Porto  Rico,  San  Martin  commanded  a  force  of 
one  thousand  men  in  the  town,  but  was  so  surprised  that  he 
made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  and  fell  back  through  the 
island  to  San  Juan.  When  he  reached  the  Porto  Rican 
capital  he  was  court-martialed,  by  order  of  Captain-General 
Macias,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  unfortunate  colonel 
begged  that  he  might  die  in  Spain.  This  request,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  won  six  medals  by  bravery  in  battle, 
was  granted.  Meanwhile,  General  Brooke  and  other  Amer- 
icans who  had  been  engaged  in  the  campaign  petitioned  for 
clemency,  showing  the  Spanish  authorities  that  Colonel  San 
Martin  could  not  possibly  have  done  otherwise  than  retire. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  did  the  best  he  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Spanish  War  Department  has  sentenced 
him  for  life  to  a  penal  settlement 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  6,  1899. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rlcan  Campaigns." 
One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  features  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  latest  volume,  "The  Cuban  and 
Porto  Rican  Campaigns,"  is  the  fact  that,  unlike  the 
majority  of  war- correspondents  and  pot-boilers  who 
have  written  books  concerning  the  Spanish  American 
War,  he  confines  himself  entirely  to  those  scenes  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  keen 
observer,  and  an  excellent  descriptive  writer.  As  a 
result  he  gives  his  readers  a  clear-cut,  vivid  pen- 
picture.  The  volume  is  made  up  of  the  letters  and 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
and  Scribners  Magazine,  which  have  been  rewritten, 
remodeled,  and  welded  together  into  eight  entertain- 
ing chapters. 

His  gift  of  picturesque  narrative  is  shown  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  book,  when  you  are  in- 
troduced to  a  row  of  anxious  naval  officers  and 
correspondents  sitting  on  the  porch  of  a  Key 
West  hotel  on  the  afternoon  of  April  22,  1898, 
with  tilted  chairs  and  with  their  feet  on  the  rail- 
ings before  them,  in  a  state  of  depressed  and 
sweltering  silence,  waiting  for  the  declaration  of  war. 
A  few  moments  later,  when  the  news  had  come  and 
the  fleet  ordered  to  sea,  the  porch  was  empty,  the 
hall  was  piled  high  with  hand-bags  and  sailors'  kits, 
and  cabmen  were  lashing  their  horses  down  the 
dusty  street.  Next  day  Admiral  Sampson,  who 
was  a  captain  the  day  before,  started  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  for  Havana,  and  while  the  houses  of 
Key  West  were  still  in  view  there  came  into  the 
lines  of  the  squadron  a  courteous  Spaniard,  who,  un- 
suspecting and  innocent  of  war,  steered  his  trans- 
port steamer,  the  Buena  Ventura,  into  the  very  jaws 
of  the  enemy.  And  it  was  upon  him  that  the 
unsought-for  honor  fell  of  receiving  the  first  shot 
our  navy  had  in  thirty  years  fired  "  in  anger." 

Mr.  Davis  speaks  very  highly  of  the  discipline  and 
watchfulness  of  the  five  hundred  men  on  board  the 
New  York.  During  the  bombardment  of  Matanzas 
the  New  York  did  not  have  all  the  fighting  to  herself, 
for  the  Puritan  and  Cincinnati  were  a  few  hundred 
yards  out  at  sea,  and  almost  broke  their  signal  hal- 
yards in  begging  the  admiral  to  be  allowed  to  come 
in,  too.  Mr.  Davis  remarks  "that  they  were  like 
school-boys  snapping  their  fingers  at  the  school- 
master in  their  eagerness  to  show  off  their  knowl- 
edge," and  well  they  showed  it. 

Next  comes  his  chapter  on  "  The  Rocking-Chair 
Period,"  when  the  troops  were  being  centralized  at 
Tampa,  and  when  the  commanding  generals  of  the 
invading  army,  with  their  several  staffs,  made  their 
head-quarters  at  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel.  The  two 
greatest  men  of  general  interest  to  the  army  of 
rocking-chairs,  Mr.  Davis  says,  were  probably  Amer- 
ica's representative,  Frederic  Remington,  and  Great 
Britain's  representative  with  our  army,  Captain  Arthur 
H.  Lee,  who  held  impromptu  receptions  at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  every  man  in  the  army  either 
knew  them  or  wanted  to. -know  them. 

When  Cervera's  fleet  was  finally  bottled  up  in  San- 
tiago harbor,  the  voyage  of  tbe  transports  began. 
"It  was  a  happy-go-lucky  expedition,  run  with  real 
American  optimism  and  readiness  to  lake  big 
chances  .  .  .  with  the  foremost  vessels  separated 
sometimes  for  half  a  day  at  a  time  from  the  laggards 
in  the  rear."  On  the  conduct  of  the  captains  of  the 
transports  which  conveyed  or  should  have  conveyed 
supplies  to  Santiago  and  its  vicinity,  Mr.  Davis  is 
very  severe.  He  was  on  six  different  transports,  and 
on  none  of  them  did  he  find  a  captain  who  was,  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  government,  anything  but  insolent, 
un-American,  and  mutinous,  and  when  there  was  any 
firing  of  any  sort  on  shore,  they  showed  themselves 
to  be  the  most  abject  cowards  and  put  to  the  open 
sea,  carrying  the  much-needed  supplies  wiih  them. 
When  our  warships  had  destroyed  the  Maria 
Teresa,  and  four  hundred  of  her  Spanish  crew  were 
clinging  to  the  wreck,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  trans- 
ports refused  to  lower  his  boats  and  go  to  their  aid. 
This  was  after  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
there  was  no  danger.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Glou- 
cester, which  had  just  been  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
and  her  two  small  shore  boats,  the  entire  four  hun- 
dred prisoners  would  have  been  washed  into  the  sea 
and  drowned.  The  disembarkment  at  Baiquiri  was 
a  marvelous  and  wondeiful  thing,  only  two  men 
having  been  drowned.  It  was  remarkable  because 
the  boats  carrying  the  men  were  run  up  through  the 
surf,  and  either  beached  or  brought  to  a  pier  so  high 
that  to  reach  it  the  men  had  to  jump  from  the  boat 
at  the  exact  moment  it  rose  on  the  wave.  Seven 
thousand  men  were  put  ashore  in  this  way, 

Mr.  Davis's  chapter  on  "  The  Guasimas  Fight "  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  striking  in  the  book.  With 
the  exception  of  Edward  Marshall,  who  was  severely 
wounded,  he  was  the  only  correspondent  who  was 
with  the  Rough  Riders.  The  story  of  how  these 
volunteers  behaved  under  a  withering  fire  from  an 
enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  finally,  by  de- 
termined rushes,  drove  it  from  the  field,  the  author 
tells  in  language  at  once  vivid  and  thrilling.  "  Some 
of  the  comic  paragraphers,"  he  says,  "  who  wrote  of 
the  members  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club  and  the 
college  swells  of  the  Rough  Riders'  organization,  and 
of  their  imaginary  valets  and  golf  clubs,  ought,  in 
decency,  since  the  fight  at  Guasimas,  to  go  out  and 
hang  the.  iselves  in  remorse." 

His  description  of  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  is  filled 
with  interesting  episodes,  and  shows  the  bravery  and 
pariefr   'ndurance  of  the  American  soldiers.    "  As  to 


their  suffering,"  he  says, ' '  the  wounded  were  magnifi- 
cently silent.  They  neither  complained,  nor  groaned, 
nor  cursed.  '  I've  got  a  punctured  tire '  was  their 
grim  answer  to  inquiries."  The  one  discordant  note 
in  this  chapter  is  his  fierce  attacks  upon  General 
Shafter,  with  which  our  readers  are  doubtless  famil- 
iar. As  to  the  much  disputed  actions  of  the  Seventy- 
First  New  York,  Mr.  Davis  unhesitatingly  reiterates 
the  charges  lhat  have  been  made  against  them.  "The 
regiment,"  he  says,  "  did  not  run  away,  but  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  behave  well.*'  He  lays  the  blame  upon 
some  of  the  officers.  They  funked  the  fight,  and,  as 
General  Kent  describes  in  his  report,  refused  to 
leave  the  bushes,  and  as  a  result  the  men  either 
funked  it,  too,  or,  as  was  the  case  with  a  dozen  from 
each  company,  fell  in  with  the  regulars  of  Kent's 
division,  and  so  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  with 
them  and  led  by  their  officers.  It  was  the  first  time 
these  volunteers  had  been  under  fire,  and  the  fact 
that  they  at  first  hung  back  is  chiefly  interesting  be- 
cause their  doing  so  was  another  argument  against 
the  value  of  raw  troops  in  battle.  Mr.  D^vis 
thinks  "  the  volunteer  is  a  nuisance  ;  that  it  always 
takes  one  regular  to  offset  his  mistakes,  to  help  him 
cook  his  rations,  and  to  teach  him  to  shelter  himself 
and  to  keep  himself  clean." 

Despite  the  many  discomforts  which  the  men  en- 
dured in  the  rifle-pits,  he  says  that  they  grumbled 
little.  The  days  that  followed  July  3d  were  filled  with 
innumerable  visits  to  the  Spanish  lines  under  flags  of 
truce.  To  the  men  in  the  pits,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  exigencies  of  diplomacy,  these  virgin  flags  were 
as  offensive  as  those  of  red  are  to  the  bull.  They  were 
sent  in  so  frequently  that  the  men  compared  them  to 
the  different  war  extras  of  a  daily  paper,  and  would 
ask:  "Has  that  ten-o'clock  edition  gone  in  yet?" 
and  "Is  this  the  base-ball  edition  coming  out  now, 
or  is  it  an  extry  ?  " 

Mr.  Davis  did  not  see  the  ceremony  of  raising 
our  flag  over  Santiago,  for,  after  the  exchange  of 
Hobson  and  his  assistants,  and  after  the  surrender  of 
the  doomed  city  had  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
he  left  the  rifle-pits  and  joined  General  Miles's 
expedition  which  sailed  for  Porto  Rico.  He 
admits  that  the  campaign  was  a  picnic,  but  insists 
that  was  because  "  the  commanding  generals  would 
not  permit  the  enemy  to  make  it  otherwise."  The 
Spaniards  were  just  as  ready  to  kill  in  Porto  Rico  as 
in  Cuba,  but  they  were  prevented  from  doing  this. 
The  bloodless  surrender  of  Ponce,  Coamo,  and  the 
other  smaller  cities  is  related,  ending  in  the  attack  on 
Aibonita,  which  was  stopped  by  the  peace  protocol. 

The  volume  is  supplemented  with  excellent  maps 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  a  large  number  of 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Davis 
and  others.  Altogether,  the  book  is  an  exceedingly 
entertaining  one,  and  is  bound  to  be  popular,  for 
the  first  edition  of  twenty  thousand  has  been  entirely 
exhausted. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $150. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"  McTeague :    A  Story   of    San    Francisco,"   by 
Frank  Norris,  is  to  be  published  soon.     McTeague, 
the  hero,  is  described  as  a  big,  red-haired  dentist. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll,"  tbe  au- 
thor of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  edited  by  his 
nephew,  S.  Dodgson  Collingwood,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company. 

Lieutenant  Winston  Churchill,  Lady  Randolph's 
son.  has  gone  to  India  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post. 

"  The  History  of  Japanese  Literature,"  which  W. 
G.  Aston  has  written,  is  the  sixth  volume  in  the 
series  that  Mr.  Gosse  is  editing  for  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Mr.  Aston  brings  his  narrative  up  to  the  very 
latest  writers,  who  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the 
Japanese  copyright  law  in  Tokio  and  in  Yokohama. 

The  Queen  of  Roumania  has  just  completed  a 
poetic  romance,  the  central  figure  of  which  is  Owen 
Glendower,  and  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Wales. 

"  A  Hungarian  Nabob  "  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
translation  from  the  Hungarian  of  Maurice  Jokai, 
which  will  be  published  at  once. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  paused  in  bis  semi- 
biographical,  semi-historical  work  to  write  a  novel. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  is  en- 
titled "Janice  Meredith,"  and  will  be  published  soon 
as  a  serial  in  an  Eastern  magazine. 

"Campaigning  in  Cuba,"  by  George  Keenan,  is 
to  be  published  this  week  by  the  Century  Company. 

Lady  Burchclere  is  writing  the  life  of  George 
Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  late  Nubar  Pasha  wrote  his  memoirs  a  few 
years  ago  in  French,  and  placed  the  copy  with 
Edward  Dicey  for  publication  in  English  after  his 
death.     These  will  probably  now  appear. 

The  "  Anton  Seidl  Memorial  Work,"  which  is  to 
be  brought  out  this  month,  is  to  be  published  en- 
tirely for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Seidl,  and  is  limited  to 
an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies.  It  will  comprise 
a  biographical  introduction  ;  some  facsimile  letters 
of  Richard  Wagner's,  as  well  as  manuscript  music  ; 
critical  estimates  of  Seidl's  work  by  Krehbiel,  Hen- 
derson, J.  G.  Huneker,  and  others  ;  personal  recol- 
lections and  tributes  by  eminent  artists  who  have 
sung  under  Mr.  Seidl,  including  Earaes,  Nordica, 
Lilli    Lehmann,   the  De  Reszkis,  Campanari,  etc., 


as  well  as  by  fellow- musicians,  such   as  Dvorak, 
Tschaikowsky,  Victor  Herbert,  and  others. 

Sir  Walter  Besant's  new  novel,  entitled  "The 
Orange  Girl,"  is  a  story  of  London  life  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  opening  scene 
is  laid  in  the  old  King's  Bench  Prison. 

"  The  Mutable  Many,"  by  Robert  Barr,  has  been 
translated  into  Russian,  and  has  been  running  as  a 
serial  in  a  leading  Russian  magazine. 

The  Century  Company  will  publish  this  week  a 
novel  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry  entitled  "  The 
Two  Standards."  It  is  nearly  twelve  years  since  the 
author  wrote  his  one  other  book,  "  The  New 
Antigone,"  which  had  considerable  success. 

The  financial  success  of  Eden  Pbilpott's  novel, 
"  Children  of  the  Mist,"  has  been  so  great  that  the 
author  has  resigned  his  editorship  of  Black  and 
White  and  hereafter  will  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  the  production  of  books. 

William  le  Queux's  new  novel,  "The  Day  of 
Temptation,"  which  has  run  as  a  serial  in  England, 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  his  London  publishers.  A  new  serial 
by  Mr.  le  Queux,  called  "  The  Bond  of  Black,"  be- 
gan last  month  in  not  less  than  twenty  newspapers. 

"Don  Quixote,"  for  use  in  homes  and  scho 'Is, 
which  has  been  edited  by  Clifton  Johnson,  and  will 
contain  the  famous  illustrations  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  is  to  be  published  soon. 

The  second  volume  of  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson's 

work  on  "The  Story  of  France  "  is  now  now  in  press 

and  will  soon  be   brought  out  by  the   Macmillan 

Company. 

■    * — • 

"The  White  Man's  Burden." 

[Tbe  following  stanzas  are  from  the  latest  poem  of  Rud- 

yard  Kipling,  which  appears  in  McClurc's  Magazine  for 

February.     As  it  is  copyrighted,  we  reprint  only  a  portion 

of  the  poem :] 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed — 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile 

To  serve  your  captives'  need  ; 
To  wait,  in  heavy  harness, 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild — 

Your  new-caught  sullen  peoples, 

Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

In  patience  to  abide. 
To  veil  the  threat  of  terror 

And  check  the  show  of  pride  ; 
By  open  speech  and  simple, 

An  hundred  times  made  plain, 
To  seek  another's  profit 

And  work  another's  gain. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

The  savage  wars  of  peace — 
Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine, 

And  bid  the  sickness  cease  ; 

***** 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

No  iron  rule  of  kings, 
But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper — 

The  tale  of  common  things. 
The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter. 

The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread, 
Go,  make  them  with  your  living 

And  mark  them  with  your  dead. 


The  second  sale  of  M.  Zola's  furniture  was  held  in 
Paris  on  January  21st,  upon  an  execution  issued  to 
recover  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  represent!  <g 
expenses  incurred  in  the  former  sale.  M.  Fasquelle, 
Zola's  publisher,  bid  the  full  amount  for  a  mirror,  the 
first  article  offered,  and  the  sale  ended.  During  bis 
stay  in  London,  Zola  has  been  learning  English, 
using  for  this  purpose  a  copy  of  the  ' '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," printed  in  both  English  and  French.  His  book 
called  "  Fruitfulness,"  upon  which  he  is  at  work,  will 
probably  not  be  published  until  the  Dreyfus  matter  is 
settled.  The  sale  of  his  books  in  France  has  suffered 
from  his  connection  with  the  case  ;  it  is  reported,  in- 
deed, that  while  a  sale  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  his  "  Paris"  was  expected,  only 
eighty-five  thousand  were  actually  sold. 
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THE  "  MAINE  " 

An  Account  of  Her  Destruction  in 
Havana  Harbor.  The  Personal  Narrative 
of  Captain  Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  U.  S.  N  , 
Commander  of  the  B  title-ship.  8vo,  2J0 
Pages,  richly  illustrated.     $1.50. 

"  Every  detail,  as  told  by  Captain  Sigsbee,  seems  to  ac- 
quire new  interest  and  meaning." — Portland  Times. 

The  War  with  Spain  was  precipitated  by  the  explosion 
of  the  Maine,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  memory  ot  so  fate- 
ful an  event  should  be  preserved  for  posterity  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  battle-ship.  Captain  Sigsbee  tells  his  story 
with  a  simplicity  that  emphasizes  the  impressive  facts. 
While  he  declares  his  belief  that  the  explosion  was  ex- 
ternal, he  does  not  attempt  to  fasten  the  act  on  any 
individual.  A  series  of  appendices  presents  the  findings 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  and  a  list  (not  before  published) 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Maitie,  showing  the  present  location  of  the  remains  of 
such  as  were  identified. 


CAMPAIGNING  IN  CUBA 

By  George  Kennan,  Author  of  "  Siberia 
and  the  Exile  System."  i2mo,  268  pages. 
Si.jo. 

On  May  5,  1898,  just  two  weeks  after  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  broke  out,  Mr.  Kennan  started  for  the  front  as 
correspondent  of  "  The  Outlook."  The  basis  of  this  book 
is  the  material  which  he  contributed  to  that  paper,  with  re- 
visions and  a  great  deal  of  new  matter.  Mr.  Kennan  is 
famous  for  his  powers  as  a  descriptive  writer,  and  for  his 
care  and  accuracy  in  gathering  facts,  and  all  of  these 
qualities  are  conspicuous  in  this  interesting  volume. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  LEWIS  CARROLL 

A  Life  of  the  Author  of  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland."  Edited  by  His  Nephew, 
S  Dodgson  Collingwood.  8vot  100  illus- 
trations.    $2.50. 

No  more  welcome  book  could  be  offered  to  American 
readers  than  the  life  of  the  author  of  tbe  famous  "Alice 
in  Wonderland,"  edited  by  Lewis  Carroll's  nephew,  and 
made  up  largely  of  the  letters  and  diaries  of  the  author  of 
"Alice."  The  book  contains  many  interesting  explana- 
tions of  the  humor  of  "  Alice,"  and  the  illustrations  are 
of  extraordinary  interest,  including  a  number  of  portraits 
of  Lewis  Carroll  taken  at  different  ages;  portraits  of  his 
family  and  of  his  correspondents  and  friends — Tennyson, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  Ruskin,  Tom  Taylor,  George  Mac- 
Donald,  Ellen  Terry,  Sir  John  Millais — all  from  photo- 
graphs by  Lewis  Carroll  himself;  illustrations  from  his 
diary  ;  sketches  from  amateur  papers  edited  by  him  in  his 
boyhood ;  etc.,  etc. 

THE  TWO  STANDARDS 

An  International  Romance  by  the  Rev. 
William  Barry,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "The 
New  Antigone."     izmo,  jij  pages.     $1.50. 

Dr.  Barry  has  waited  twelve  years  before  following  up 
his  first  success  with  a  new  novel  In  "  The  Two  Stand- 
ards" Dr.  Barry  presents  very  vividly  many  phases  of 
English  social,  artistic,  and  religious  life  at  the  present 
time.  The  characters  are  strikingly  life-like,  and  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  atmosphere  of  London  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  reproduced  in  his  pages  with  re- 
markable fidelity. 

LITHOGRAPHY  AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 

By  Joseph  Pennell  and  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell.  Superbly  illustrated.  Folio,  10%. 
x  14,  with  161  illustrations,  including  a 
nu?nber  of  original  lithographs:     $25.00. 

This  is  a  work  that  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  beautiful 
books  and  especially  to  collectors,  artists,  art  students, 
and  practical  lithographers.  It  is  published  one  hundred 
years  after  the  invention  of  lithography,  and  it  tells  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  art,  while  its  many  illustrations 
by  the  masters  of  lithography,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  art  to  the  present  time,  add  a  rare  interest  and  value 
to  its  pages.  The  frontispiece  is  an  original  lithograph 
by  Whistler — a  portrait  of  Joseph  Pennell, — and  one  of 
the  pictures  is  a  colored  lithographic  portrait  of  load- 
stone, drawn  by  J.  McLure  Hamilton.  The  edition  is 
limited  and  orders  should  be  placed  early. 


For  sale  everywhere,   or  sent,  post-paid,   on   re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  publishers , 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

UNION  SQUARE,     NEW  TORE. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Tales  of  a  Conquered  People. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  shown  us  India  as  no  writer 
ever  showed  it  before,  but  India  conquered  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  dark-skinned  native  subser- 
vient to  the  red-coated  soldiers,  fanatic  or  faithful 
according  to  bis  mood,  but  always  as  he  is  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  conquering  race.  It  has 
remained  for  a  woman  to  apprehend  the  inner  life  of 
this  ancient  people,  and  to  set  it  forth  in  fiction  so 
that  their  motives  and  modes  of  thought  may  be 
understood  by  the  Occidental  mind. 

The  woman  who  has  done  this  is  Flora  Annie 
Steel.  Her  novel  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  "On  the 
Face  of  the  Waters,"  showed  how  the  people  of  India 
were  roused  to  war  by  the  preachings  of  the  Yogi ; 
but  her  canvas  was  too  large,  she  could  not  draw  to- 
gether the  manifold  incidents  of  the  muUny  and  make 
of  them  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  story  of  that 
fanatic  rebellion. 

But  in  the  volume  entitled  "  In  the  Permanent 
Way."  Mrs.  Steel  is  at  her  best.  Each  tale  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  short  story,  having  a  com- 
plete episode  to  narrate  and  setting  it  forth  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  artistic  values,  and  with  the 
crisp  conciseness  so  important  in  this  form  of  fiction. 
Aside  from  their  perfect  form,  her  stories  are  to  be 
praised  for  the  interesting  field  she  has  chosen  and 
for  her  accurate  knowledge  of  that  field.  She  has 
the  religions,  superstitions,  and  customs  of  the  people 
at  her  fingers'  ends,  and  she  has  used  them  in  these 
tales  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  story  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  title 
is  humorous  in  its  inception  and  tragic  in  the  end — 
a  holy  man  sits  in  religious  meditation  in  the  line  of  a 
projected  railway,  and  surveyors,  track-layers,  and 
even  the  trains  are  powerless  to  keep  him  away. 
The  engineers  stop  their  locomotives  and  set  the 
fanatic  aside  while  the  train  passes,  and  the  tragedy 
is  brought  about  through  the  forgetfulness  of  an  in- 
toxicated engineer. 

Far  better  than  this  axe  "  Shub'rat,"  a  pathetic  and 
tragic  tale  of  an  old  Indian  man  whose  adored  grand- 
child is  killed  by  the  white  man's  horses  and  who 
thereupon  joins  in  the  uprising  and  slays  many,  but 
is  won  back  by  the  innocent  prattle  of  a  fair-haired 
child  he  finds  playing  with  his  dead  grandson's 
sweets  ;  and  "On  the  Second  Story,"  telling  of  an 
Indian  school-master,  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
white  man's  learning,  whom  a  terrible  sacrifice  to  the 
old  gods  prevents  from  marrying  one  of  the  child- 
widows  of  India. 

There  are  a  score  of  these  tales  in  the  book, 
tragic  with  the  crimes  done  by  a  superstition- 
blinded  people  and  enlivened  with  the  humor  that 
comes  of  mingling  the  thought  and  language  of  the 
Orient  with  our  more  practical  and  prosaic  ways. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"University  Problems." 

Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  gathered  twelve  of  his  papers  and 
addresses  into  a  book  under  the  title  "  University 
Problems."  The  first  paper,  "  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  its  Beginning,"  was  given  as  an  in- 
augural address  in  1876  at  the  opening  of  that  uni- 
versity. "The  Utility  of  Universities"  was  given 
some  nine  years  later  as  an  exposition  of  aims  and 
principles.  "The  Characteristics  of  a  University" 
and  "The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,"  were  also  given  as  addresses, 
the  one  in  1S86,  the  other  in  1897.  Dr.  Gilman  was 
president  of  the  University  of  California  from  1872 
to  1876,  before  he  went  to  Baltimore.  "  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  its  Infancy  "  is  his  inaugural 
address,  delivered  in  1872.  The  founder  of  Johns 
Hopkins  established  also  a  hospital,  and  the  ad- 
dress "Knowledge  and  Charity"  was  delivered  at 
its  opening,  in  1889  "  Modern  Practice  in  Medi- 
cine "  was  given  a  year  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Hunt  Memorial  BujlJing  at  Hartford.  "  University 
Libraries "  is  the  address  given  at  the  opening  of 
Sage  Library,  at  Cornell,  in  1891.  "  The  Teachers' 
of  Columbia  University"  and  "Washington  and 
Lee  University  "  are  addresses  given  on  special  occa- 
sions. "Higher  Education  in  the  United  States" 
is  the  address  given  by  Dr.  Gilman  when  president 
of  the  International  Congress  on  Higher  Education, 
held  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893.  Dr.  Gilman's  addresses  will  appeal  particu- 
larly to  the  progressive  teacher.  The  intelligence, 
sagacity,  and  moral  earnestness  of  the  ideal  educator 
appear  on  every  page  of  the  book. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

Stories  from  the  Norwegian. 
The  eighth  volume  of  the  novels  of  Bjomstjerne 
Bjbrnson,  translated  from  the  Norwegian  into 
English,  contains  the  two  stories  "Absalom's  Hair" 
and  "A  Painful  Memory."  The  series  is  edited 
by  Edmund  Gosse.  "  Absalom's  Hair  "{"  Absalons 
Haar")  and  "  A  Painful  Memory  from  Childhood" 
("Et  stygt  Barndomsminde " )  were  respectively  the 
first  and  the  second  stories  in  the  collection  of  "  Nye 
Fortcellinger,"  originally  published  in  1894,  in  Copen- 
hagen. The  first  of  these  is  a  character-study.  It  is 
the  iife-story  of  a  man  who  inherited  traits  of  mind 
from  his  father  and  his  mother.  The  same  causes 
that  drove  his  father  from  his  mother  also  drove  the 
son  from  his  mother  and,  later,  frNa  his  wife.  In 
the  end  he  returns  to  his  mother,  a  1    *<*t  understand- 


ing having  been  brought  about  through  his  domestic 
infelicity.  The  second  of  the  stories  is  reminiscent  of 
an  execution  seen  by  the  author  in  his  childhood,  of 
an  innocent  man  who  confessed  to  a  murder  to  save 
his  mother,  the  real  criminal. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $125. 

Romantic  Adventures  in   Hayti. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield's  first  novel,  lately 
published,  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
the  East.  "  Latitude  190  :  A  Romance  of  the  West 
Indies  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1821,"  is  a  romance 
of  adventure  among  pirates  and  Haytian  voodoo  wor- 
shipers. The  hero  of  the  story,  Hiram  Jones, 
together  with  the  heroine  and  some  friends,  are 
attacked  by  pirates,  and  escape  from  their  burning 
vessel  to  the  coast  of  Hayti.  There  they  have  mar- 
velous adventures,  further  escapes  from  pirates,  dis- 
cover hidden  caverns,  rescue  an  English  lord  from  a 
pirate  band,  are  themselves  cornered,  escape,  find 
hidden  jewels  of  enormous  value,  make  their  way 
into  the  interior,  have  wondrous  adventures  among 
the  voodoo  sect,  are  brought  before  King  Christophe, 
and  after  many  more  hair-breadth  escapes,  in  the  end 
come  off  skin-whole,  and  all  ends  happily.  While 
the  book  is  full  of  wild  improbabilities,  the  daring 
possibilities  suggested  hold  the  interest  until  the  last 
page.  The  author  shows  herself  to  have  consider- 
able descriptive  power,  much  wit,  and  good  powers 
of  invention. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  50. 


New  Publications 
Curtis  Dunham  is  the  editor  of  "  The  Casino  Girl 
in  London,"  by  herself.    It  is  published  by  R.   F. 
Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"Domestic  Duels;  or,  Evening  Talks  on  the 
Woman  Question,"  by  Ernest  A.  Girvin,  has  been 
published  by  E.  D.  Bronson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  little  volume  entitled  "Songs  from  the  Ghetto," 
by  Morris  Rosenfeld,  with  prose  translation,  glossary, 
and  introduction  by  Leo  Wiener,  has  been  published 
by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price,  $r.25. 

"The  Well-Bred  Girl  in  Society,"  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison,  purports  to  be  "  a  popular  explanation  of 
the  deportment  of  well-bred  people  in  social  life." 
Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia  for 
1899,"  in  addition  to  its  usual  large  amount  of  up-to- 
date  information,  contains  a  complete  history  of  the 
Spanish- American  War.  Published  by  the  Press 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"Mollie's  Prince,"  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  is  a 
story  in  which  Br'er  Cupid  all  but  exhausts  his  mod- 
ern magazine-quiver  of  arrows.  The  prettiest  girl  in 
the  story  marries  a  nobleman  ;  the  brightest  girl,  a 
good  man  ;  and  the  best  girl,  the  lover  of  her  youth. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1  25. 

Amelia  Woodward  Truesdell  has  written  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Song  of  the  Flag,"  which  is  in  two 
parts — the  first,  "The  Building  of  Our  Flag,  A.  D. 
1777,"  and  the  second,  "  The  Triumph  of  Our  Flag, 
A.  D.  1898."  The  poem  has  been  done  into  an 
artistic,  illustrated  souvenir  by  William  Doxey,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  War  with  Spain,"  by  Charles  Morris,  Is  a 
succinct  and  graphic  account  of  the  late  war.  It  is 
compiled  from  authoritative  sources,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated.  It  also  contains  maps.  The  book  will 
be  found  useful  as  a  text-book  in  schools,  as  a  refer- 
ence book,  or  as  a  souvenir  of  the  war.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
price,  $1.50. 

In  Mrs.  Miriam  Coles  Harris's  "A  Corner  o 
Spain"  one  gets  glimpses  of  more  than  the  title  calls 
for,  being  taken  on  a  trip  from  Long  Island  to 
Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  Algeciras  and  Malaga,  the 
latter  constituting,  with  Seville,  the  corner  of  which 
Mrs.  Harris  writes.  The  book,  which  is  quite  enter- 
taining as  a  study  of  the  people  and  their  customs,  is 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

The  "  Tribune  Almanac  and  Political  Register  for 
1899  "  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference  containing  a 
varied  assortment  of  topics,  among  which  are  public 
statistics,  the  platforms  of  parties,  election  returns, 
and  sporting  records,  with  a  history  of  the  cause  and 
progress  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  of  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii.  Statistics  on  many  other  important  sub- 
jects are  contained  in  its  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages.  Published  by  the  Tribune  Association,  New 
York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Some  of  the  most  recent  educational  publications 
issued  by  the  American  Book  Company  are  :  "  Ele- 
ments of  the  Differential  Calculus,"  by  James  Mc- 
Mahon,  A.  M.,  and  Virgil  Snyder,  Ph.  D.  ($2.00)  ; 
"An  Elementary  Course  in  Analytic  Geometry,"  by 
J.  H.  Tanner  and  Joseph  Allen  ($2.00)  ;  "  A  Com- 
pend  of  Geology,"  by  Joseph  Le  Conte  ($1-20) ; 
"A  Complete  Latin  Grammar"  (51.25)  and  "A 
Short  Latin  Grammar"  (80  cents),  by  Albert  Hark- 
ness,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.  ;  and  "Orations  of  Lysias," 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  William  H. 
Wait,  Ph.  D.  ($1.25). 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


On  the  Loss  of  the  Royal  George. 
WRITTEN  when  the  news  arrived,  1782. 
Toll  for  the  brave, — 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  1 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 
Fast  by  their  native  shore. 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave. 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset  ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  1 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 

His  last  sea-fight  is  fought, 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak  ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 
Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  ! 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  again. 
Full  charged  with  England's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 

His  victories  are  o'er  ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 

—  William  Cowper. 


Wreck  of  Bibulus. 
Drink  to  the  brave  I 

The  brave  that  love  the  bowl, 
And  drown  beneath  the  wave 

The  anguish  of  the  soul. 

A  dozen  thirsty  souls, 

Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 
Had  spread  the  festive  board, 

And  quaffed  the  joyous  tide. 

A  loud  laugh  shook  the  board, 

And  it  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  festive  load 

And  all  the  crew  complete. 

It  was  not  that  the  bottle 
Or  bumper  gave  the  shock, 

It  was  not  Xeres  sherry. 
Champagne  or  sparkling  hock. 

Drink  to  the  brave  ! 

Brave  Bibulus  is  gone, 
His  last  wine-cup  is  spilt, 

His  work  of  suction  done. 

His  head  was  on  aside, 

His  cup  was  in  his  hand, 
When  Bibulus  went  down 

Because  he  could  not  stand. 

Raise  the  poor  fellow  up  I 
Once  first  to  crown  the  bowl, 

And  mingle  in  the  cup 
The  tide  that  cheers  the  soul. 

That  cup  of  brightest  silver 

Shall  circle  round  again, 
Full  charged  with  best  Oporto, 

Or  brimming  with  champagne. 

But  Bibulus  is  gone. 
His  song  and  jest  are  o'er  ; 

And  he  amidst  the  table-legs 
Is  slumbering  on  the  floor. — Anon, 
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Volume  11.     In  Press. 


Of  great  value  and  interest. 


A   WRITER  of  unusual  grace  and  force 

-*•*     ...  his  style  is  terse,  simple,  and  direct. 

In  narration  he  is  rapid  and  graphic.     His 

diction  is  strong  and  his  presenta- 

Simple,      -  ,  *  j      r         -  1 

direct,  tlon  °f  events  and  of  social  con- 
rapid,  ditions  is  always  picturesque  and 
grap  ic.  0cten  dramatic.  He  has  wit,  humor, 
and  much  of  that  rhetorical  fervor  which  in 
oral  utterance  we  call  eloquence. 

George  Cary  Eggleston. 

Sharp,  telling,  purposeful. 


it  A  MAN  in  whom  is  highly  developed  the 
•**•  rare  gift  of  telling  a  story  in  a  fasci- 
nating manner.  Mr.  Watson's  work  is  not 
a  history,  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  what  he  claims  for  it,  a  '  story.' 
He  is  serious,  he  is  accu- 

Faec  mating  ,       ,  c  ,- 

and  most  rate  ;  he  has  a  fine  discnm- 

entertainingiy    ination  ;  he  estimates  men 

•written.  ,  .      .,     - 

and  events  at  their  true 
value  ;  above  all,  he  is  picturesque  and  on 
occasion  slightly  humorous  ;  he  is  never 
dull ;  he  gives  to  the  recital  of  ancient  facts 
the  freshness  of  novelty.  The  history  of  no 
people  is  so  fascinating  as  that  of  the  French, 
and  no  one  has  written  more  entertainingly 
about  it  than  has  Mr.  Watson." 

Si.  Louis  Daily  Globe-Democrat. 

Vivid  and  convincing. 


a  A  TOT  a  bald  record  of  battles  and  po- 

-^  *      litical  manoeuvres,  but  a   digest   of 

principle   and   a   record   of   the   growth   of 

French   society.     We  are  made  in  this  first 

volume  to  realize  the  spirit  of  feudalism,  of 

the  Dark  Ages,  of  chivalry,  of  the  Crusades, 

of    absolute    monarchy  ;    of    the    days    of 

Charlemagne,  of  Toan  of  Arc, 
A  modem,         ,,        —         j    »*  *_      11  * 

original  the  Grand  Monarch,  all  irre- 

preBentation   sistibly  tending,  though  men 

of  history.        .  i.        .    .    &.\  .. 

knew  it  not,  to  the  great  revo- 
lution of  1789  ;  but  without  undue  attention 
to  military  or  personal  detail  The  treat- 
ment is  original  and  modern.  The  author 
has  had  a  set  and  clear  purpose  ;  it  is  well 
formed  in  his  mind,  and  he  never  deviates 
from  it.  That  purpose  is  to  trace  the  origins 
of  modern  laws  and  customs,  and  especially 
to  mark  the  encroachments  of  absolutism 
upon  popular  rights  and  to  describe  the  long- 
continued  struggle  of  the  many  to  throw  off 
the  few." 

The  Evening  Telegraphy  Philadelphia, 

"  Now  we  have,  what  we  have  long  needed, 
a  popular  history  of  France.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wat- 
son's style  is  eminently  the  narrative  style  — 
clear,  readable,  and  leaving  as  to  each  event  a  dis- 
tinct impression.  The  style  of  presenting  facts  is 
that  of  Guizot — though  l/te  one  writer  is  cold-bloodea 
and  the  other  wdrm  with  tlie  vitality  of  a  most  mod 
em  life."— The  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. 


"  An     invaluable     political     and      social 
study." — New  York  Tribune. 


FRANCE 


.lolm  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley 
2  Vols.  Cloth.  Demy  8vo.  $4.00  net. 
"  Deeply  thoughtful  in  tone,  comprehen- 
sive in  scope,  graphic  in  style,  and  altogether 
masterly  in  conception  and  painstaking  exe- 
cution ;  .  .  .  the  paramount  authority  on 
French  constitutional  history  in  English- 
speaking  countries." — The  Tribune,  Chicago. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  6,  1899. 


At  the  California  tbe  air  is  full  of  the  rattle  of  farce 
—a  rattle  that  banishes  thought  as  effectually  as  does 
a  light  summer  novel  or  a  champagne  "head."  So 
that  it  fulfills  its  mission,  as  that  is  what  farce  is  for. 

In  Broadburst's  work  "  Why  Smith  Left  Home" 
it  is  just  as  the  title  implies  :  namely,  that  Smith 
never  would,  should,  or  could,  have  left  home. 
Smith  is  a  man  so  overwhelmed,  absorbed,  and  tied 
down  by  business  cares  that  he  and  his  six-months 
bride  were  obliged  to  omit  their  wedding-trip.  But  in 
spite  of  this  the  enviable  Smith  has  a  long,  luxurious 
day  of  leisure  at  home,  and  the  action  of  the  play  is  en- 
tirely included  within  these  twenty-four  hours.  During 
their  course  a  series  of  events  and  people  chase  each 
other  rapidly  from  the  stage.  A  domineering  aunt- 
in-law,  her  put-upon  husband,  some  stray  male  ac- 
quaintances of  Smith's,  a  pretty  maid  who  coyly 
yields  five-hundred-dollar  kisses,  a  spiteful  spinster 
{handsomely  fitted  out  with  two  suitors),  a  fond 
young  bridal  couple,  and  a  red-headed  Hibernian 
cook  manage  to  take  such  effectual  and  exuberant 
possession  of  the  Smithsonian  mansion  that  in  real 
life  Smith,  after  such  a  day,  would  have  been  obliged 
to  wind  up  bis  affairs  and  retire  to  a  sanitarium  to 
recuperate. 

The  members  of  the  company  are  quite  up  to 
what  the  play  demands  of  them.  Maclyn  Arbuckle, 
Annie  Yeamans,  and  Dorothy  Usner  are  the  best 
known  of  the  players  and  the  favorites.  Mr.  Peters 
and  Mr.  Williams  each  had  a  good  case  of  foreign 
accent ;  all  were  sufficiently  capable  in  the  farcical 
line  to  be  fairly  amusing,  and  succeeded  in  assisting 
the  author  in  lending  a  remote  air  of  probability  to 
the  numerous  tangles  in  the  play. 


Here  in  California,  where  Bret  Harte  first  won  his 
spurs,  we  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  him  as  our 
own.  In  spite  of  our  fine  opinion  of  ourselves  and 
our  glorious  State,  we  know  that  a  man  of  letters 
must  gain  a  larger  hearing  than  he  can  ever  hope  to 
have  here  on  the  verge  of  the  western  seas,  so  we 
forgive  him  for  having  strayed  so  far.  Still,  we  feel 
that  he  and  others  like  him,  who  first  won  name  and 
fame  here,  must  keep  a  sunny  nook  in  their  hearts 
sacred  to  California. 

Among  Bret  Harte's  collected  works  are  a  num- 
ber of  sketches  called  "Bohemian  Papers";  they 
are  evidently  gleanings  from  periodical  contributions 
to  the  press,  and  in  them  are  constant  unfavorable 
allusions  to  tbe  San  Francisco  climate — all  in  a  tone 
of  somewhat  peevish  drollery.  They  recur  so  often 
that  the  reader  begins  to  feel  a  chill  creep  over  his 
belief.  Can  it  be  that  Bret  Harte,  the  man  who  has 
made  the  romantic  beginnings  of  our  State  tradi- 
tional, the  writer  whose  tales  have  sent  pilgrims  from 
the  Old  World  to  visit  this  furthest  golden  portal  of 
the  New — can  it  be  that  he  has  not  cherished  that 
warmth  of  feeling  toward  the  city  of  his  early  fame 
that  we  would  like  to  think  he  has  ?  The  following 
is  the  closing  paragraph  in  a  sketch  called  "Seeing 
the  Steamer  Off" — it  is  selected  as  an  instance  of 
what  has  just  been  said,  as  it  seems  to  embody  at 
once  an  antipathy  to  the  West,  and  a  home-sick 
longing  for  the  East : 

"Before  you  lies  San  Francisco,  with  her  hard, 
angular  outlines,  her  brisk,  invigorating  breezes,  her 
bright  but  unsympathetic  sunshine,  her  restless  and 
energetic  population  ;  behind  you  fades  the  recollec- 
tion of  changeful  but  honest  skies,  of  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  modified  and  made  enjoyable  through 
social  and  physical  laws,  of  pastoral  landscapes,  of 
accessible  nature  in  her  kindliest  forms,  of  inherited 
virtues,  of  long-tested  customs  and  habits,  of  old 
friends  and  old  faces— in  a  word — of  home  !  " 

This  is  disconcerting.  Still,  San  Francisco  is  not 
all  of  California,  and  Bret  Harte  must  have  had 
many  a  mood  of  exaltation  when  he  lived  among 
the  spicy  scents  of  the  Sierras,  and  wrote  his  famous 
tales  of  those  reckless,  mad,  prodigal  pioneer  days 
in  language  whose  romantic  glow  and  feeling  he  can 
never  hope  to  reach  again. 

His  sketch  of  "Tennessee's  Pardner  "  has  much  of 
that  early  freshness  of  feeling  and  contains  many 
touches  of  his  well-known  whimsicality.  The  name- 
less hero,  known  only  as  "  Tennessee's  Pardner,"  is 
of  the  chuckle-headed,  soft-hearted  type  that  Bret 
Harte  reproduces  so  often.  He  has  the  blundering 
fidelity  of  the  old  house-dog,  and  it  is  this  quality  in 
him  on  which  the  tale,  with  its  mingled  pathos  and 
humor,  is  built.  It  states  on  the  programme  of 
' '  Tennessee's  Pardner  "  that  ' '  the  play  was  suggested 
by  Bret  Harte's  exquisite  romance,  but  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  located  in  a  mining-camp,  it  seems  to 
have  no  c  mnection  with  .he  original  story.  It  is  a 
mildly — vsry  mildly — entertaining  play,  peopled  with 
a  numbtr.  of  ferocious-looking,  unshorn  miners,  with 
heau.p  soft  as  a  baby's  cheek,  filled  with  a  chivalry 
hes  only  their  swiftness  in  drawing  pistols. 


There  is,  of  course,  a  heroine,  who  has  just  arrived 
on  that  day's  stage,  a  big-hearted,  gentle-mannered 
gambler,  and  a  bag  of  gold.  The  gold  is  kept  in  a 
closet  of  the  Sudden  Stop  Hotel,  to  which  every  one 
in  the  place  has  access.  Frequent  visitors  to  this 
closet  cast  an  abstracted  eye  at  the  gold  and  a  glance 
of  affectionate  interest  at  a  demijohn  of  whisky  which 
is  its  room-mate,  but  every  one  in  this  guileless  com- 
munity scorns  to  touch  it,  except  the  thief  who  hangs 
around  it  in  full  sight  of  everybody,  with  looks  that 
would  arouse  the  suspicions  of  a  kindergarten. 

The  part  of  the  hero  was  well  given  by  Harry 
Mainhall,  whom  the  grip  had  clutched  by  the 
throat  so  that  he  was  almost  inaudible.  Tennessee's 
Pardner  turned  out  to  be  a  young  girl,  who  looked 
and  acted  like  a  nice,  plain,  unaffected,  inexperi- 
enced little  thing  ;  but  the  audience  had  to  regard 
her  with  the  eye  of  faith.  She  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  scraps  of  dialect  (Tennesseean, 
presumably),  quite  inaudible. 

Mrs.  Gewhilliker  Hay,  as  the  scolding  virago, 
atoned  for  this  deficiency  by  a  voice  of  steam- 
whistle  range  and  shrillness  which,  by  a  lasting 
marvel,  held  out  to  the  end  of  the  play. 

Asa  Bice  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  character 
of  Tennessee's  Pardner.  He  is  of  the  type  that  trusts 
all  mankind,  and  is  ruled  by  his  womankind,  in  this 
case  by  the  adventuress  whom  he  wedded — a  part 
filled  by  the  leading  lady,  Miss  Estha  Williams. 
Miss  Williams  brings  to  mind  a  School  of  Dramatic 
Expression.  She  folds  her  arms  haughtily  upon  her 
breast  for  defiance,  she  thrusts  her  open  hand  against 
the  air  to  repel,  she  disdainfully  elevates  her  chin 
{a  trifle  over  six  inches  too  high,  methought)  to  ex- 
press contempt.  But  when  she  uttered  her  first 
speech  of  any  length— as  it  happened,  with  her  back 
to  the  audience — every  word  and  syllable  was  so 
audible  and  distinct  that  a  perfect  wave  of  relief  and 
gratitude  went  tingling  down  the  spine,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  satisfaction  to  throw  her  a  bouquet.  It 
is  amazing,  when  we  come  to  think  about  it,  what 
volumes  of  inaudibility  a  theatrical  audience  will 
stand.  They  sit  patiently  through  plays  of  which 
they  hear  one- half  and  guess  the  rest,  and  this  privi- 
lege is  cheerfully  paid  for.  What  a  satisfaction  it 
would  be  to  have  some  vigorous,  unconventional  soul 
occasionally  make  a  short-cut  to  comfort  by  calling 
"  Louder  1 "  when  an  actor  is  mumbling  through  his 
part. 

If  our  press  is  right  (and  we  shrewdly  suspect  it  is) 
about  this  young  lady  having  gained  her  distinctness 
in  a  dramatic  training-school,  how  many  hundreds  of 
actors  and  actresses  would  profit  by  a  brief  stay  in 
one,  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  gentle,  ear-soothing, 
nerve-healing  art  of  articulation. 


"A  Contented  Woman"  is  the  kind  of  play  that 
will  make  the  literal- minded  New  Woman  froth  at 
the  mouth  ;  the  female  characters  are  all  either 
strong-minded  freaks  or  light-minded  butterflies, 
and  the  men  assume  that  easy  air  of  superiority  to 
woman's  mental  limitations  which  is  so  galling  to  the 
fair  aspirant  for  woman's  emancipation.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  Hoyt,  and  Hoyt  should  never  be  taken  seri- 
ously, even  by  a  woman  suffragist.  His  lines  are 
always  clever  ;  he  scatters  plenty  of  sparkles  from 
bis  pen  ;  he  has  a  quick  eye  for  human  frailties  and 
knows  how  to  spear  them  neatly  on  the  point  of  a 
joke.  Still,  somehow,  a  coarse  fibre  in  his  plays 
is  always  seen  through  the  sparkle,  for  he  takes  the 
entirely  material  view  of  human  nature  and  human 
motives.  Not  that  he  sinks  to  a  very  low  level,  but 
neither  does  he  rise  to  a  high  one.  His  motto  is 
that  of  modern  journalism,  "Give  the  people  what 
they  want  "  ;  and  they  repay  him  by  always  going  to 
see  his  plays  and  always  laughing  at  his  jokes. 

"  A  Contented  Woman "  pleased  the  men  par 
ticularly.  They  got  all  their  money's  worth  in 
laughter,  of  which  Aunt  Jim — vigorous  old  grenadier 
that  she  is — had  her  share.  The  average  man  loves 
to  see  the  hen-pecked  husband — provided  he  be  not 
one  himself — getting  his  deserts.  That  was  a  very 
Hoytian  contrast  when  the  husband-pecking  suffragist 
and  the  fair  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  emerged, 
dressed  for  the  polls — Aunt  Jim  in  a  neat  black  coat, 
trousers,  and  derby,  and  Belle  Archer  a  dream  in 
pink,  with  her  face  cuddled  in  a  perfect  nest  of  pink 
ostrich  feathers  whose  pale-rose  clusters  ended  in  a 
sweeping  curve  that  tickled  her  left  ear.  This 
triumph  of  millinery  still  further  framed  her  face  by 
a  great  rosy  fleece  of  tulle  tied  under  her  chin. 

The  play  was  evidently  written  up  to  a  pretty 
woman— no  doubt  to  the  beautiful  Carob'ne  Miskel 
Hoyt,  whose  untimely  death  left  vacant  a  professional- 
beauty  rSle.  Mrs.  Hoyt's  mantle  has  not  fallen  on 
equally  beautiful  shoulders,  for  Belle  Archer  is  only 
very  pretty.  She  seems  rather  too  conscious  of  her 
charms,  and  makes  her  entrances  with  an  air  that  seems 
to  say  :  "  Behold  me  1  "  Her  fine  eyes  roll  up  very 
effectively  at  first,  but  after  the  first  few  times  there  is 
such  a  sameness  in  the  effect  that  it  rather  palls. 
She  has  nothing  of  the  sauciness,  the  breeziness,  and 
the  bounce  of  the  up-to-date  American  girl ;  her  per- 
formance seems  something  like  that  of  a  careful 
child,  well  drilled  by  a  conscientious  instructor  ;  but 
she  is  a  very  pretty  and  effective  peg  to  hang  milli- 
nery on,  with  her  small  head,  delicate  features,  and 
slight,  rounded  figure. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Morrison,  as  Cutting  Hintz, 
played  a  congenial  part  very  agreeably.  He  looks 
upon  the  world  with  such  a  genial  air  that  his  hints 
were  more  pleasantly  astringent  than  cutting,  and  he 
has  that  most  uncommon  of  stage  gifts,  a  mellow, 


convincing  laugh,  with  not  a  trace  of  the  usual 
cavernous  stage  hollow  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Mr.  Morrison,  in  his  continual  excursions  to  the 
curtained  nook  in  the  hall-way,  had  an  air  of  envel- 
oping himself  in  a  cozy  atmosphere  of  bachelorhood 
and  cigar-smoke,  from  which  he  occasionally  emerged 
with  a  self-gratulatory  air,  to  cast  a  philosophical  eye 
on  the  storm  and  stress  of  politics  and  matrimony 
raging  around  him. 

In  tbe  second  act  the  story  halts,  and  the  stage  is 
given  over  to  vaudeville,  in  which  the  light-heeled 
darkey,  the  very  clever  trio  of  bosses  from  the  tender- 
loin, and  the  girls  take  a  hand.  The  girls  were 
not  reminiscent  of  the  bewitching  black  stockinged 
charmers  we  have  been  trained  to  expect  in  Hoyt's 
plays.  They  looked  better  in  long  skirts  than  short, 
and  bad  the  mild  lemonade  flavor  of  church  socials. 

Miss  Bonnie  Lottie  was  rather  a  puzzle  at  first. 
The  audience  did  not  know  how  to  classify  her  as 
she  flitted  around  with  her  little  assumed  air,  tilting 
her  short  black  skirts  at  an  angle  that  displayed 
billows  of  white  lingerie,  or  singing  in  her  little 
needle-point  of  a  voice.  But  when,  in  the  vaudeville 
act,  she  introduced  other  touches,  "did  the  split," 
and  finally,  after  tucking  her  right  foot  comfortably 
under  her  left  jaw,  rapidly  revolved  on  her  remaining 
foot  like  a  human  top,  it  dawned  upon  them  that  she 
was  a  contortionist,  and  they  somewhat  grudgingly 
•gave  her  her  meed  of  applause. 


Austin  Dobson  in  Winter. 
I'm  reading  Austin  Dobson — he  is  easier  than  Brown- 
ing, 
Wiih  no  profound  obscurities  to  bother  common 
folk  ; 
I  know  of  nothing  pleasanter,  when  winter  skies  are 
frowning, 
Than  Dobson,  cozy  quarters,  and  a  good  cigar  to 
smoke. 

He's  not  sublime  and  lofty,  and  his  tones  are  not 
Miltonic  ; 
He's  not  a  soaring  Shelley  with  a  many-chorded 
harp, 
But  knows  a  polished  sentence  and  a  phrase  that  is 
harmonic, 
And,   though   his   wit  be  dainty,  it  is   genuinely 
sharp. 

I  like  his  pretty  fancies  and  exhilarating  stories  ; 
I  like  his  piquant  pictures  of  the  people  of  old 
times, 
His  humorous  portrayal   of    their  bright   brocaded 
glories, 
Their  patches  and  their  bombazine,  their  virtues 
and  their  crimes. 

And  he  can  be  pathetic,  and  our  tenderest  emotions 
He  now  and  then  arouses  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
lays  ; 
He's  a  skillful,  rhyming  artist  full  of  dear,  old  fashioned 
notions, 
Replete  with  reminiscences  of  pre- Victorian  days. 

With  feet  upon  the  fender  and  a  softened  light  behind 
us, 
With  not  a  care  to  trouble  nor  an  irritating  thought, 
The  storms  of  winter  serve  then  but  the  better  to 
remind  us 
Of  what  we  owe  to  Dobson  for  the  good  things  he 
has  wrought. — John  Oxberry  in  the  Sketch, 


The  Races. 

The  principal  racing  event  at  the  Oakland  track 
to-day  (Saturday)  will  be  the  Pacific  Union  Stakes 
for  two-year-olds  and  upward.  The  distance  is  one 
mile  and  a  furlong,  there  are  some  fifty-one  entries, 
and  the  California  Jockey  Club  guarantees  a  $1,500 
purse. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  racing  scene  again 
changes  from  the  Oakland  to  the  Ingleside  Track,  the 
latter  being  just  now  in  perfect  racing  condition.  The 
stake  attractions  for  the  next  two  weeks  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Wednesday,  February  8th,  the  Tarpey 
Stakes,  a  handicap  for  three-year-olds  and  upward 
at  one  mile  and  a  furlong,  in  which  San  Venado, 
Olinthus,  First  Tenor,  Napamax,  Rosinante,  Won't 
Dance,  Don  Quixote,  David  Tenny,  Briar  Sweet, 
What-er-Lou,  and  a  lot  of  other  favorites,  will  par- 
ticipate ;  Saturday,  February  nth,  the  California 
Oaks,  for  three-year-old  fillies,  one  mile  and  a  fur- 
long, in  which  Es  Estro,  Humidity,  Midlove,  Wini- 
fred, Jinks,  Espionage,  Modwena,  Jennie  Reid,  Miss 
Marion,  and  Good  Hope,  will  run  ;  Wednesday, 
February  15th,  the  Malowansky  Stakes,  for  two-year- 
olds  at  four  furlongs  ;  and  Saturday,  February  18th, 
the  Evergreen  Stakes,  for  three-year-olds  and  up- 
ward, the  distance  being  a  mile  and  an  eighth. 


Rudyard  Kipling  arrived  in  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day, February  2d,  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 
Later,  Mr.  Kipling  will  visit  Washington  and  the 
City  of  Mexico.  In  the  latter  city  he  will  endeavor 
to  collect  data  and  material  for  a  number  of  short 

stories. 

1     m — t 

Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  has  a  passion  for  col- 
lecting the  old  shoes  of  historical  personages.  Her 
majesty's  collection,  which  is  already  very  large,  in- 
cludes boots  or  shoes  worn  by  Joan  of  Arc,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Marie  Antoinette. 


Astonishing  Champagne   Figures. 

86,855  cases,  over  one-half  of  all  other  brands, 

were  imported  in   i8q8  of    G.    H.    Mumm's  Extra 

Dry  ;  made  of  choicest  grapes  and  first  pressings. 

Bottles  will  bear  green  neckband  and  star  label. 


EYE-GLASS  IMPRESSIONS 

Need  not  be  sore.  The  new  clip 
rests  on  the  nose  softly,  gently, 
pleasantly — never  pinching  or  slip- 
ping.      Attached    for    50    cents. 

Aurocone   Spectacles   do  not  hurt  behind   the  ears. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled.  Factory  on  premises. 

Quick  repairing.        Phone,  Main  10. 


OPTICIANS -'p^-^PHiC  apparatus. 

r.n  v.  °     c       SCIENTIFIC    , 

64Z  Market  dt.  instruments. 


UNDER  CHOMICLE    BUHD<Nb 


TIVOL.I    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 


Last     Nights    of    "La    Perichole."      Next    Week. 

Every  Evening.     Saturday  Matme'e.     By  Request, 

Oscar   Weil's  Comedy   Opera, 

-:-     S  U  Z  E  T  T  E    -:- 

Thursday  Evening,  February  gth,  Benefit  of  the  Free 
Ward  and  Clinic  of  the  California  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital. 

Next "  Madeleine,  or  trie  Magic  Kiss." 

Popular  Prices 2  5  and  50  cents 

N.  B.— Matinee  Reserved  Seats,  25  cts.     Tel.  Bush  g. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Extraordinary  Event.     Beginning  Monday  Night,    Man- 
agers Wagenhals   &  Kemper  Present  the  Great 
Triple-Star  Combination, 
LOUIS  JAMES  KATHKTN  KIDDER 

FREDERICK  WARDE 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Evenings  and 
Saturday  Matinee.  "The  Sehool  for  SCHndal." 

Wednesday  and  Sunday  Evenings "  Othello." 

Saturday  Evaning  "  Macbeth." 

Each  Play  a  Production  of   Scenic  Splendor. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Has    Won    Public    Favor. '    Beginning   Next    Monday, 

Second  and  Last  Week,  George  H.  Broadburst's 

Comedy  Hit, 

-:-   WHY    SMITH    LEFT    HOME   -:- 

Presented  by  a  Really  Great  Cast. 


February  13th Black  Patti's  Troubadonrg 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  February  6th. 
Prof.  Macart  and  his  Wonderful  Troupe  of  Performing 
Dogs  and  Monkeys ;  Schrode  Brothers,  Acrobats  and 
Pantomimists ;  Stine  &  Evans  In  a  Comedy  Melange  "A 
Frisky  Doctor "  ;  Milton  and  Dolly  Nobles  ;  Giacinta 
Delia  Rocca;  Derenda  &  Breen  ;  Willy  Ozeola  and  the 
Great  Darktown  Sensation,  "  Clorindy." 

Reserved   seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  10c ;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c, 

Matine'es  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

METROPOLITAN  temple. 


THE  MDSICAl  EVENT   OF  THE  SEASON  ! 

■■Madam  Teresa  Carreno- 

The  World's  Greatest  Pianiste. 

THREE  GRAND  RECITALS 

Monday  Evening,  February  6th. 

Wednesday  Evening,  February  8th. 

Saturday  Matinee,  February  nth. 
PRICES— 91. 00,  91.50,  and  92-00. 
Seats  now  on  sale  at  the  San  Francisco  Music  Com- 
pany's, 225  Sutter  Street. 

Checkering  Piano  Used. 

ORPHETJM — Extra. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY 

FRITZ  SCHEEL Musical  Director. 

SECOND  SEASON.        SEVENTH  CONCERT 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Feb.  9th,  at  3:15. 

Programme  includes — Overture,  "  Tannhauser,"  Wag- 
ner.   Symphony,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  Moszkowsky. 

Prices,  75c,  SI  .00,  and  91.50.  Seats  on  sale 
at  the  Orpheum  on  and  after  Monday,  Feb.  6th. 


RACES 


RACES 


RACES 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


5 


Winter  Meeting,  1 898-' 99,  Monday, 
January  23d  to  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  Inclusive. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      "Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT. 
RaceB  start  at  2:15   P.   M.  sharp. 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30,  1:00.  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  F.  m..  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  P.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milroy,  Secretary. 

r    ■      W.     \J.     VSa 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


"A  Feast  for  the  Eyes." 

Five    or   More   Races    Daily 

February  6th  to  February  ISth. 

Trains  Leave  Third  Street  Station  at  12:45  and  1,15 
p.  m.    Round-Trip  Tickets,  25  cents. 

Electric  Cars  on  Mission  and  Kearny  Streets  every 
three  minutes. 

ADMISSION,  ONE    DOLLAR. 

S.  N.  ANDROUS,  F.  H.  Grhhn, 

President.  Secretary. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  Sept.  11,  1898. 

WEEK  DATS— 9:80  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:0O,  10:00, 11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 

ROUND  TP'.»  from  Mill  Valley,  $1.00 
Speda'  "'A  ?U  Cftn  D0  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS  "  ■>        )N,  03i  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

or  *■  J       'n  of  Tamalpals. 


FjBRUARY  6,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  James-Kidder-Warde  Company, 
Frank  Daniels  and  his  merry  company  will  present 
"  The  Idol's  Eye  "  for  the  last  time  on  Sunday  even- 
ing at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  next  Monday  the 
James-Kidder-Warde  organization  will  make  its 
first  appearance  in  this  city  in  Sheridan's  brilliant 
comedy,  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  which  has  not 
been  seen  in  San  Francisco  since  Ada  Rehan  and  the 
Daly  Company  were  last  here.  Mr.  James  will  im- 
personate the  rollicking  devil  -  may  -  care  Charles 
Surface  ;  Mr.  Warde  will  be  the  scheming  Joseph 
Surface;  and  Kathryn  Kidder,  who  crowded  the  Bald- 
win during  a  three  weeks'  engagement  in  Sardou's 
"Madame  Sans-Gene,"a  few  years  ago,  will  be  the 
Lady  Teazle-  Others  prominent  in  the  cast  will  be 
Harry  Langdon,  Bany  Johnstone,  Collin  Kemper, 
Norman  Hackett.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Vanderhoff. 

"  The  School  for  Scandal "  will  be  repeated  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings  and  Satur- 
day matinee  ;  "  Oihello  "  will  be  given  on  Wednes- 
day and  Sunday  evenings  ;  and  "  Macbeth  "  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  judging  from  the  large  advance  sale 
of  seats  there  will  doubtless  be  crowded  houses  dur- 
ing the  entire  engagement.  There  has  been  such  a 
superabundance  of  comedies,  Hoyt  farces,  and  clap- 
trap melodramas  here  recently  that  San  Franciscans 
will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
see  Mr.  Warde  and  Mr.  James  acting  together  again, 
assisted  by  Miss  Kidder,  in  a  repertoire  of  standard 
plays. 

A  Revival  of  "  Suzette." 

"  Suzette,"  Oscar  Weil's  merry  comedy-opera  and 
one  of  the  early  successes  of  this  season  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House,  will  be  revived  for  one  week  com- 
mencing on  Monday.  The  cast  will  include  Annie 
Myers  iu  the  r&le  of  Suzette,  the  tomboy ;  William 
Pruette  as  the  Marquis  of  Tollebranche  ;  Bemice 
Holmes  as  his  wife,  the  marchioness  ;  Arthur  Boyce 
as  the  innkeeper's  son,  Renee  ;  Edwin  Stevens  as  the 
old  soldier,  Captain  Vieubec ;  William  H.  West  as 
his  colored  servant,  Domingo  ;  and  William  Schuster 
as  the  innkeeper,  Jouarde.  On  Thursday  evening, 
February  9th,  a  benefit  will  be  tendered  to  the  free 
ward  and  clinic  of  the  California  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital. 

"Suzette"  will  be  followed  by  Strange  and 
Edwards's  fantastic  operetta,  "Madeleine,  or  the 
Magic  Kiss,"  which  is  founded  on  the  famous  Nor- 
mandy story  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm. 


Farce- Comedy  at  the  California. 

Broadhurst's    clever    farce,     "Why   Smith    Left 

Home,"   has  been  well  received  at  the  California 

-  "•"heatre,  and  on  Monday  evening  it  will  enter  upon 
the  second  and  lest  week  of  its  engagement  in  this 
city.  It  abounds  in  laughable  situations,  and  affords 
Maclyn  Arbuckle  an  excellent  opportunity  to  display 
his  versatility  in  the  rdle  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  prosperous, 
self-made  contractor,  who  is  visited  by  all  his  friends 

'and  relatives  just  after  his  marriage  to  a  dashing 
young  woman  twenty  years  his  junior.  Mrs.  Annie 
Veamans,  who  used  to  play  with  Harrigan  when  he 
was  on  the  top  wave  of  favor  ;  Dorothy  Usner,  who 
was  last  seen  in  this  city  with  Nat  Goodwin,  just 
prior  to  his  Australian  trip,  some  years  ago  ;  Gertrude 
Roosevelt,  a  relative  of  the  famous  Rough  Rider  ; 
Harry  Webster,  Fred  Peters,  and  several  other 
favorites,  are  in  the  cast. 

The  Black  Patti  Troubadours  are  to  follow  "  Why 
Smith  Left  Home."  They  are  still  presenting  their 
musical  skit,  "At  Jolly  Coon-ey  Island,"  which  was 
quite  a  hit  last  season,  and  will  introduce  numberless 
new  coon  songs,  dances,  operatic  selections,  and  a 
grand  cake-walk. 

At  the  Orpheum. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  new  and  interesting 
changes  at  the  Orpheum  next  week.  Professor 
Macart,  who  was  seen  here  some  two  years  ago, 
will  return  with  his  troupe  of  trained  dogs  and 
monkeys.  The  Schrode  Brothers  will  appear  in  a 
pantomime  sketch,  in  which  they  will  introduce  some 
novel  acrobatic  feats  ;  and  Stine  and  Evans  will  pre- 
sent a  roaring  one-act  comedy  entitled  "  The  Frisky 
Doctor,"  which  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  humorous. 

Of  the  hold-overs  Milton  and  Dolly  Nobles  head 
the  list.  They  have  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
San  Francisco,  and  they  have  been  enthusiastically 
received  in  their  clever  little  sketch,  "Why  Walker 
Reformed."  This  will  be  continued  all  next  week. 
Mile.  Delia  Rocco,  the  violinist,  who  has  also  been 
retained,  will  give  an  entire  change  of  repertoire. 
Other  features  on  the  programme  are  the  rag-time 
opera,  "  Clorindy  "  ;  Ozeola,  the  balancing  acrobat ; 
and  Derenda  and  Breen,  the  club-jugglers. 


Notes. 
Olga  Nethersole  has  made  a  big  hit  in  the  part  of 
Paula  in  Pinero's  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray." 

Laura  Millard,  Josie  Intropodi,  and  Henry  Nor- 
man are  singing  with  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

Mary  Anderson  is  spending  the  winter  more  soci- 
ably than  usual  in  London.  Christine  Nilsson  is 
visiting  the  scenes  of  her  childhood  in  Sweden. 

Siegfried  Wagner's  opera,  "  Der  Baerenhaeuter," 
was  produced  at  Munich,  a  fortnight  ago,  at  the  Hof- 
Und  National  Theatre,  It  is  a  great  artistic  suc- 
cess, though  the  performance  was  not  received  with 


extravagant  enthusiasm.     Frau  Cosima  Wagner  was 
present. 

Owing  to  the  continued  success  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  Coquelin  has  postponed  indefinitely  the 
production  of  Emile  Bergerac's  "  More  than  Queen," 
which  was  to  have  followed  it. 

After  the  Easter  burlesque  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  a  season  of  De  Koven  and  Smith's  operas 
will  be  given,  including  "The  Mandarin,"  "The 
Great  Begum,"  and  "  Rob  Roy." 

Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Dam  is  at  work  on  the  libretto  of  an 
opera  to  be  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  London,  soon.  Sardinia  is  the  scene,  and 
Willie  Edouin  is  to  play  an  important  rSie. 

Mascagni,  though  he  has  only  just  finished  his 
opera  "  Iris,"  is  already  at  work  on  a  new  one.  At  a 
reception  given  him  by  Queen  Margherita  at  the 
Quirinal,  he  told  her  that  this  work,  to  be  called  "  Le 
Mashchere,"  after  a  poem  written  for  him  by  Luigi 
Illica,  would  be  given  at  Rome  this  year. 

Work  has  recently  been  begun  at  Verona  for  reno- 
vating the  tomb  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  is  intended 
to  restore  the  entire  edifice,  which  will  be  made  twice 
its  present  size.  The  small  arches  which  are  now 
seen  in  front  will  be  continued  at  the  sides,  and  the 
tomb  will  be  set  in  the  centre  of  the  structure. 

Adolph  Philippe  d'Ennery,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
playwrights  of  the  century,  died  on  January  25th  in 
Paris  in  his  eighty  -  eighth  year.  D'Ennery  was 
perhaps  best  known  to  the  American  play-going 
public  as  one  of  the  two  authors  of  "A  Celebrated 
Case,"  which  he  produced  in  collaboration  with  M. 
Cormon.  Alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  play- 
wrights he  wrote  hundreds  of  pieces  for  the  French 
stage. 

Nat  Goodwin's  next  play  will  be  "The  Lady  or 
the  Cowboy,"  in  which  Clyde  Fitch  has  drawn  for 
him  some  pictures  of  life  on  a  Western  ranch  as  it  is 
undertaken  by  men  of  wealth.  It  has  practically 
been  settled  that  Mr.  Goodwin  will  act  next  spring 
in  London  under  the  management  of  Charles  Froh- 
man.  Mr.  Goodwin  has  recently  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  appear  as  Iago,  Richard  the  Third,  and 
Shylock. 

Julia  Marlowe  will  appear  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre  for  her  annual  New  York  engagement,  on 
Monday,  February  27th,  producing  there  for  the  first 
time  an  historical  comedy,  entitled  "  Colinette."  It 
was  written  by  G.  Lenotre  and  Gabriel  Martin,  and 
the  American  version  is  by  Henry  Guy  Carleton. 
"Colinette"  was  first  produced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  season,  and  was  played  there 
for  about  three  months. 

Mme.  Adelina  Patti  and  Baon  Cedarstrom  were 
married  at  Brecon,  in  Wales,  on  January  25th.  The 
bride  was  given  away  by  Sir  George  Faudel  Phillips, 
formerly  lord-mayor  of  London.  After  the  religious 
ceremony,  which  was  very  short,  Baron  Cedarstrom 
and  the  baroness  were  driven  to  the  station  and  took 
the  train  for  London,  where  they  were  met  by  a  few 
friends,  and  Patti  was  cheered  by  a  crowd  that  went  to 
the  station  to  let  her  see  that  she  was  still  loved  in 
London.  They  are  now  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

It  is  Sir  Henry  Irving's  present  intention  to  pro- 
duce "  Robespierre,"  his  new  Sardou  play,  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  in  London,  at  Easter,  and  bis  en- 
gagement there  will  last  until  well  on  into  the  sum- 
mer. At  its  termination,  and  after  a  short  rest,  he 
will  sail  for  America  early  in  October.  His  stay  in 
America  will  be  limited  to  twenty  weeks,  and  in  that 
time  it  is  his  wish  to  visit  all  the  principal  cities.  He 
is  particularly  anxious  to  play  again  in  San  Francisco, 
where  his  previous  engagement,  several  years  ago, 
was  remarkably  successful  in  every  way. 

The  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt,  formerly  the 
Theatre  des  Nations,  in  Paris,  was  opened  recently 
by  a  performance  of  "La  Tosca,"  produced  with 
new  scenic  effects  and  carried  out  under  M.  Sardou's 
personal  supervision.  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
adopted  important  innovations,  which  make  her  new 
theatre  the  most  up-to-date  play-house  in  Paris.  She 
has  suppressed  the  abomination  that  exists  in  Conti- 
nental theatres  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  advertisement 
sheet  let  down  over  the  curtain  between  the  acts. 
Booked  seats  are  not  to  cost  a  higher  price  than  those 
bought  at  the  door,  and  fees  to  ushers  and  attendants 
are  prohibited.  In  June  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt will  be  handed  over  to  the  architects  and  deco- 
rators to  be  made  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1900. 

In  commenting  on  the  Amazon  march  in  Frank 
Daniels's  production  of  "The  Wizard  of  the  Nile  " 
last  week,  Charles  Dryden  says  that  "Gorgeous  as 
it  was  in  silken  tights  and  spangles,  comic  opera 
failed  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  Amazon  business. 
The  Chutes  made  a  noble  stagger  in  that  direction 
on  amateur  night  with  forty  untrained  fat  and  lean 
ladies  who  had  never  before  appeared  in  tights  or 
carried  a  wash-boiler  lid  in  the  mazy  evolutions  of 
the  march.  Enough  people  to  fill  the  Casino  twice 
over  clamored  for  admittance  to  this  leg  show,  which 
probably  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  ever  given. 
The  cotton  lights  dealt  out  to  the  amateur  Amazons 
ranged  in  size  from  umbrella-covers  to  gTain  bags, 
and  the  versatility  of  the  company  made  perfect  fits 
possible.  There  was  no  attempt  at  uniformity  in  the 
alignment  of  the  Amazons,  which  forethought  on  the 


part  of  Mr.  P.  Hastings  permitted  a  grotesque  go-as- 
you-please  that  would  have  driven  Imre  Kiralfy  in- 
sane. However,  the  spectators  liked  the  march 
and  said  the  Amazons  beat  anything  they  had  ever 
witnessed  in  that  Une.  Every  lady  in  the  cast  im- 
agined herself  a  Venus,  too." 

A  fortnight  ago.  May  Buckley  left  the  "  Catherine  " 
company,  in  which  Annie  Russell  is  starring,  in 
Boston,  and  hastened  to  Buffalo,  where  she  made  her 
d£but  as  Rose  Martel  in  "On  and  Off,"  under  irritat- 
ing circumstances.  It  seems  her  theatre  trunk  did 
not  reach  her  until  half  an  hour  after  the  final  cur- 
tain, and  from  seven  until  eight  o'clock  she  was 
almost  suffering  from  nervous  prostration.  It  was 
only  thanks  to  the  kindly  aid  of  members  of  the  "  On 
and  Off"  company  that  Miss  Buckley  contrived  to 
make  an  at  all  seemly  appearance  as  Rose.  Amelia 
Biogham  lent  her  a  duck  skirt,  Anita  Roth  provided 
her  with  a  fancy  bodice,  Maggie  Halloway  Fisher 
lent  her  some  slippers,  and  E.  M.  Holland  contrib- 
uted curling-irons  for  which  he  was  unable  to  account. 
The  climax  was  reached  as  Miss  Buckley  was  leaving 
the  theatre  and  found  her  trunk  just  outside  the 
passage-way  of  the  dressing-rooms,  and,  furthermore, 
learned  that  it  had  been  resting  there  peacefully 
throughout  the  evening. 


Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 
There  has  been  considerable  activity  at  the  golf 
links  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  during  the  past  week. 
There  was  to  have  been  a  mixed  foursomes  at  the 
Presidio  links  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  28th, 
but  for  some  reason  it  did  not  take  place.  Of  the 
four  ladies  present  in  practice  games  Miss  Eleanor 
Morrow  made  the  course  in  83  strokes,  and  Miss 
Theiese  C.  Morgan  in  81  strokes.  Miss  Genevieve 
Carolan  and  Miss  Smedberg  made  no  returns.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Mullins  made  the  two  rounds  in  57  and  59, 
Mr.  William  Thomas  in  53  and  46.  Mr.  Charles 
Page,  Mr.  L.  F.  Monteagle,  Mr.  C.  P.  Eells,  Mr.  S. 
L.  Abbott,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  D.  Pillsbury,  and  Mr.  A.J. 
Folger  all  practiced,  but  made  no  returns.  Among 
the  ladies  who  practice  frequently  are  Miss  Sprague, 
Miss  L.  Gaylord,  Miss  H.  B.  Goodwin.  Miss 
Moseley,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood.  Miss  Carolan,  Miss 
Ella  Wilcox  Morgan,  Miss  Tberese  C.  Morgan,  Miss 
Smedberg,  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan,  Miss  Caro 
Crockett,  Miss  Sprague,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  and  Miss 
Daisy  Van  Ness. 

The  next  affair  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  will 
be  the  men's  handicap  play  for  the  Liverpool  medal, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  9th.  At  the  same 
time  the  Tibbetts's  cup  will  be  contested  for  at  the 
Oakland  Golf  Club. 

There  is  no  relaxation  in  the  interest  taken  in 
tennis  at  the  California  Club,  as  the  courts  have  their 
devotees  every  morning  and  afternoon  and  rain  is 
the  only  obstacle  to  playing. 

The  scores  made  at  the  round-robin  tournament  on 
Saturday,  January  28th,  in  singles,  were  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Werner  Stauf  defeated  Mr.  R.  Buchly,  6 — 1  ; 
Mr.  R.  Buchly  defeated  Mr.  W.  Stauf,  6—4  ;  Mr. 
Reuben  Hunt  defeated  Mr.  R.  Buchly,  8—6  ;  Mr. 
F.  B.  Bunnell  defeated  Mr.  Everett  Fuller,  6—0, 
3 — 6.  3—1  ;  Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  defeated  Mr. 
Frank  Long,  6—2,  6—2,  6—0  ;  Mr.  Henley  de- 
feated Mr.  George  Broemmel,  6 — 4,  4 — 6,  6 — r  ; 
Mr.  Nicholson  defeated  Mr.  Grant  Smith,  6 — 3, 
7—5 ;  Mr.  Walter  S.  McGavin  defeated  Mr.  R. 
Buchly,  6" — 4,  6 — 4,  6 — 3  ;  Mr.  Harry  Weihe  de- 
feated Mr.  D.  Moore,  6—4,  2—6,  6—4 ;  Dr.  C.  B. 
Root  (with  a  handicap  of  30)  defeated  Mr.  Robert 
N.  Whitney,  6—2,  6—4,  8—6. 
The  scores  made  in  the  doubles  were  as  follows  : 
Mr.  George  Whitney  and  Mr.  Werner  Stauf  de- 
feated Mr.  Arthur  Chesebrough  and  Mr.  George 
Bradshaw,  6—4,  6 — 2  ;  Mr.  Robert  N.  Whitney  and 
Dr.  E.  B.  Root  defeated  Mr.  Grant  Smith  and  Mr. 
Nicholson,  8—6  ;  Mr.  W.  S.  McGavin  and  Mr.  A. 
Buckley  defeated  Professor  Daily  and  Mr.  William 
Landry,  6 — 3,  6 — 4. 

Mr.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Alameda 
Tennis  Club,  were  the  guests  of  the  California  Club 
during  the  afternoon  and  played  some  excellent  sets. 
Mr.  W.  S.  McGavin  was  in  fine  form  and  Mr. 
Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  showed  great  improvement. 
The  games  played  at  the  courts  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 29th,  were  all  put  up  in  good  form  and  the  scores 
were  as  follows : 

In  singles — Mr.  Walter  S.  McGavin  defeated  Mr. 
Arthur  Chesebrough,  6—4,  5 — 7,  6 — 3  ;  Mr.  Roy  B. 
Cornell  defeated  Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  6 — o, 
6 — 2,  6 — 1  ;  Mr.  George  Whitney  defeated  Mr. 
Grant  Smith,  6 — 1  ;  Mr.  Drummond  McGavin  de- 
feated Mr.  Grant  Smith,  6 — 5  ;  Professor  Daily  de- 
feated Mr.  Drummond  McGavin,  6—2.  In  doubles — 
Professor  Daily  and  Mr.  A.  Buckley  played  a  tie  with 
Mr.  Harvey  Walter  and  Mr.  William  Landry,  6—2, 
3 — 6,  6 — 4,  S — 7  ;  Mr.  George  Whitney  and  Mr. 
Harvey  Walter  defeated  Dr.  C.  B.  Root  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Bliven,  6—3 ;  Dr.  Root  and  Mr.  Harvey 
Walter  defeated  Mr.  G.  Whitney  and  Mr.  R.  Bliven. 
Mr.  Roy  B.  Cornell  and  Mr.  Ralph  Bliven,  who 
have  been  away  for  several  months,  are  practicing 
regularly  and  getting  into  good  form. 

The  ladies'  doubks  tournament,  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  Wednesday,  February  1st,  was 
postponed  owing  to  the  rain  and  damp  condition  of 
the  courts. 


No  Other  So  Good. 

The  social  life  of  the  present  century  creates  con- 
ditions of  motherhood  which  many  times  prevent 
the  natural  supply  of  food  for  infants.  No  so-called 
infant  food  equals  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk. 


ashing  Silverware- 


Bad  treatment  in  the  dishpan  is  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  injury  to  Silver ;  ordinary 
laundry  or  scouring  Boaps  are  aa  unfit  for 
this  purpose  as  for  the  toilet. 

Elect  ro=Sil  icon 

Silver  Soap 

is  made  specially  fur  washing  Silverware. 
The  washing  cleanses,  drying  polishes.  It 
does  the  work  well  and  quickly,  and 
saves  your  silver.  That  saving  more 
than  pays  for  the  soap. 

By  mail,  post-paid,  20  cents  In  stamps. 
Of  leading  dealers,  15  cents  per  cake. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


If  You  Are  Bald 

"Why    remain    go     when      yon     can     secure 

a  good  head  of  hair  in  two  months? 
by  applying  to  the  Ladies  Shaving  Par- 
lors,   1193    Market    Street,    near    Eighth. 

83T  Every  trial  so  far  has  been  a  complete  success. 

TEN    APPLICATIONS    FREE. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
abont  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  3,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Boreaos, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : 
tOKDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    9TDNET. 


Mrs.  Outertowne — "  Ob,  Henry,  our  new  cook  is 
a  star  1 "  Outeriowne  (fervently) — "If  she  only 
proves  a  fixed  one  !  " — Brooklyn  Life. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  "V.  Shoemaker,  A.M.,  M.D. 

—  IN    HI5   NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,    Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bonnd  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses.  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  axe 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can  not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores, 

IVe  now  offer  it  with  the  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  Is 83.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut Is 4.0O 

We    will   send  both;  poRt-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for 4. BO 

To  other  countries  postage  wil'  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonatjt  Puplt:--"-c  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  S 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


February  6,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  wife  of  former  Governor  Merriam,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  wife  of  Senator  Cushraan  K.  Davis 
have  met  and  exchanged  words  of  friendly  greeting. 
Mrs.  Merriam  appeared  at  the  Davis  house  Thurs- 
day before  last,  accompanied  by  Ali  Ferrouh  Bey, 
the  Turkish  minister,  who,  it  is  said,  had  acted  as 
peacemaker,   and  was  greeted  by  her  hostess  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  company  of  callers  with  the  same 
cordiality  as  extended  to  others.     This  reconciliation 
puts  an  end  to  the  social  war  which  has  up  to  this 
time    prevented    former    Governor    Merriam    from 
receiving  any  appointment  at  the  bands  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  would  require  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
The  feud  has  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years.   Senator 
Davis  was  elected  Governor  of  Minnesota  in  the  fall 
of  1873.    He  and  his  wife  were  then  the  social  lions  of 
the  hour.    Mrs.  Merriam  was  the  leader  of  St.  Paul's 
"four  hundred."     Miss  Anna  Agnew  was  engaged 
as  a  seamstress  in  the  Davis  family  about  1878.    Not 
long  afterward  there  were  unfortunate  contentions  in 
the  household,   and  finally   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Davis 
agreed  to  a  separation.     After  a  divorce  had  been 
granted,  Mrs.  Davis  removed  to  Kansas,  and  a  year 
later  Mr.  Davis  married  Miss  Agnew.    The  second 
Mrs.  Davis  was  beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  she 
was  not  "in  society,"  and  she  was  promptly  ignored 
by  the  social  leaders  in  St.  Paul.    A  decided  sensa- 
tion was  caused  in  the  whole  State  of  Minnesota  in 
1887  by  the  publication  of  a  book  called  "A  Social 
Conspiracy."    Mrs.   Davis  was  the  heroine  of  this 
book,  and  in  it  St.   Paul  society  was  unmercifully 
lampooned  for  turning  its  cold  shoulder  toward  her. 
The  public  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Davis 
had  inspired  this  book,  but  it  was  afterward  learned 
that  neither  Mrs.  Davis  nor  her  husband  knew  any- 
thing about   it  until  the  book  was  published.     It 
was    the    work    of   a    young    woman    in    Omaha. 
Mrs.  Merriam  never  called  on  Mrs.  Davis  or  recog- 
nized her  in  any  way,  and  when  invitations  were  sent 
out  for  the  reception  and  ball  at  Mr.  Merriam's  in- 
auguration neither  Senator  Davis  nor  his  wife  was  in- 
vited.    Their  wives'  social  war  affected  the  political 
relations  of  Senator  Davis,  and  they  became  as  bitter 
enemies  as  the  women.     In  the  senator's  fight  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate  in  1893.  every  effort  was  made 
by   Merriam  to  prevent  his  success.     Davis  finally 
won  by  a  narrow  margin.     With  the  election  of  Mc- 
Kinley  to  the  Presidency  came  Mrs.  Davis's  turn  for 
revenge.      Former  Governor   Merriam   was  promi- 
nently mentioned  for  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it 
was  understood  the   President  wanted  to  put  him 
there,  but  Senator  Davis  stood  in  the  way.     Mr. 
Merriam's  nomination  would  have  to  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  Minnesota  senator  was  prepared 
to  make  a  fight  against  confirmation,  which  would 
have  been  unpleasant  for  all  concerned.     It  is  said 
that  Mrs.  Merriam  went  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Davis, 
in  Washington,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  senator's 
wife  to  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Merriam 
for  a  Cabinet  office.      This  request    met  with    an 
emphatic  refusal,  and  the  former  governor  was  not 
named.    Other  important  posts  could  have  been  had 
by  Mr.  Merriam  if  Mrs.  Davis  had  been  willing  to 
ask  her  husband  to  consent,  for  the  President  was 
anxious  to  recognize  the  former  governor's  services 
to  bis  party.     Mrs.  Davis,  however,  was  obdurate. 
When  the  Russian  mission  became  vacant  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  appointment  of  Embassador  Hitch- 
cock as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Merriam  was 
the  man  most  prominently  mentioned  for  the  place. 
The  hostility  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Davis  again  stood 
in  his  way,  and  the  post  went  to  another  man.     Had 
the  reconciliation  between  Mrs.  Merriam  and  Mrs. 
Davis  occurred  a  few  weeks  earlier,  it  is  believed  the 
former  governor  would  now  have  been  embassador 
to  Russia. 


woman  who  persists  in  the  farce  of  "  making  people 
acquainted  "  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  under  any 
and  all  circumstances,  is  still  to  be  found,  but  she  is 
happily  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  We  will  not 
suffer  unalloyed  grief  (as  the  Bazar  puts  it)  when  we 
write  Hie  jacei  over  the  last  of  her  kind.  Still  there 
is  no  need  of  burying  the  introduction  itself.  They 
have  almost  done  so  over  in  England,  but  America 
has  often  found  a  happy  medium  between  her  own 
early  ways  and  the  customs  of  Europe.  To  send 
total  strangers  out  to  dinner  together,  without  so 
much  as  giving  one  a  clew  to  the  other's  identity, 
may  be  good  English  form,  but  it  is  not  good  com- 
mon sense.  Even  at  teas  and  recepiions  an  introduc- 
tion need  not  always  be  made  with  bated  breath  and 
apologetic  air,  as  if  one's  conscience  accused  one  of 
making  a  faux  fas.  Finally  (though  there  may  be 
those  who  will  condemn  this  as  rank  social  liberalism), 
there  are  circumstances  when  even  passing  introduc- 
tions are  perfectly  legitimate.'  The  introduction  has 
as  much  need  of  a  raison  d'etre  as  has  any  other 
social  custom.  But  once  it  has  a  reason  for  being,  it 
is  most  valuable  and  welcome.  It  is  the  superfluous 
introduction,  whose  name  is  even  yet  legion,  which 
ought  to  be  rooted  out. 

In  the  January  number  of  La  Revue  des  Revues 
there  is  published,  over  the  signature  of  L.  de 
Norvins,  a  scathing  article  upon  the  millionaire 
women  of  the  United  States.  The  writer  says 
they  pass  their  time  in  spending  quickly  and  copi- 
ously the  "greenbacks"  of  their  husbands  or  of 
their  fathers,  and  that  they  voluntarily  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  common  people  as  severely  as 
precepts  and  customs  confine  Hindoo  women  to  the 
caste  to  which  they  belong.  Of  the  multi-millionaire 
daughters  in  general,  L.  de  Norvins  says  :  "  When 
these  exquisite  creatures  enter  society  they  cost  their 
parents  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
francs.  People  treat  them  as  dolls,  and  dolls  they 
really  are.  I  must  avow  that  this  stupid  education 
bears  fruit,  and  that  these  proud  and  haughty  young 
persons  surpass  all  their  sisters  of  both  hemispheres  in 
uselessness  and  empty-beadedaess.  Incapable  of  do- 
ing any  work,  powerless  to  direct  a  household  or  to 
comprehend  the  role  of  their  sex  in  society  and  in  the 
family,  ignorant  of  even  the  most  elementary  knowl- 
edge, they  have  but  one  thought,  one  preoccupation, 
one  anxiety  ;  it  is  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  their 
friends  or  of  their  parents  by  a  jewel,  a  dress,  a  horse, 
or  a  piece  of  furniture  costing  an  exorbitant  price. 
Scarcely  have  they  satisfied  this  costly  whim  than  they 
become  disgusted  with  the  article.  When  the  multi- 
millionaire women  are  not  ferociously  avaricious, 
like  Mme.  Green,  or  foolishly  prodigal,  like  Mme. 
Cousino,  they  are  exaggeratedly  snobbish,  like  Mrs. 
Jack  Gardner,  of  Boston.  She  goes  to  prize-fights 
and  has  a  tender  spot  for  Corbett.  She  appreciates 
the  muscles  of  Sandow  ;  she  gives  five  thousand 
francs  to  Paderewski  to  play  a  little  music  ;  patron 
of  Chinese  actors  and  monopolizer  of  Paul  Bourget, 
she  forced  him  to  write  at  her  villa  of  Beverley 
Farms  some  pages  of  '  Outre  Mer.'  " 


Wales  is  numbered  among  the  beauties  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  with  a  ballot  of  1,211  votes.  Miss  Cissy  Loftus 
exceeds  her  royal  highness  by  722  votings,  while 
Lady  Henry  Bentinck,  the  pretty  daughter  of  the 
Countess  of  Bective,  comes  last  on  the  list  with  1,121 
names  to  acclaim  her  loveliness.  In  the  English 
division  Mrs.  James  Beck  heads  the  column  with 
3,126  votes,  while  the  Princess  of  Wales  (who  is  also 
included  among  the  English  beauties),  makes  the 
running  far  in  advance  of  either  Miss  Julia  Neilson 
or  Mrs.  Langtry.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is 
No.  8  in  the  field,  while  that  pretty  American  peeress, 
Lady  Essex,  comes  in  as  No.  n.  Many  of  the 
ladies  seem  to  be  endowed  with  more  than  one 
nationality,  for  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  again  appear  among  the  beauties 
of  Scotland,  together  with  Lady  Rosslyn,  Lady 
Mar  and  Kellie,  the  Duchess  of  Montrose,  and  Lady 
Warwick.  Miss  Maud  Hobson,  that  well  known  ex- 
Gaiety  beauty,  also  figures  among  the  lovely  ladies 
of  bonny  Scotland,  while  the  Duchess  of  Portland 
and  Lady  Colebrooke  are  well  up  in  the  list. 


Cost  of  Nicaragua  Canal. 

The  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  vary  from  $115,000000  to  $150,- 
000,000.  How  different  are  the  estimates  of  the 
people  as  to  the  value  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters 
for  stomach,  liver,  blood,  and  kidney  diseases.  It  is 
agreed  everywhere  that  this  remedy  is  unsurpassed 
for  indigestion,  biliousness,  constipation,  nervousness, 
and  sleeplessness.  It  is  such  an  agreeable  medicine 
to  take.     It  tastes  good  as  well  as  does  good. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  following  shows  the  transactions  on  the  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 
February  1,  1899  : 


Bonds.  Sales. 

Cal.  St.  Cable  Co.  5%    2,000 

C.  C.  Water  5% 5,000 

Market  St.  Ry  5%...  15,000 
N.  R.  of  Cal.6%....  2,000 
N.  R.of  Cal.  5%....  ag.ooo 
N.  Pac.  C.  R.  R.  5%.  6,000 
Oakland  Gas  5%.... 
Omnibus  Cable  6%. . 
S.F.&N.P.Ry5%, 
S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. . .  14,000 
S.  P.  of  Cal.  6%....  19,000 
S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..  24,000 

S.  V.  Water  6% 52,000 

S.  V.  Water  4% 15,000 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d..     5,000 
U.  S.  Coup.  3% 6,340 


Closed. 
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It's  a 
Great  Comfort 

to  know  that  when  you  order 
a  bottle  of  C.  H.  Evans  & 
Sons'  India  Pale  Ale  you 
get  the  soundest  Ale  brewed 
and  bottled  in  the  world. 

That's  what 
Comforts  Drinkers 
of  Evans'  Ale. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

XTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  TO  ALL  CREDIT- 
ors  and  persons  having  claims  against  the  estate  of 
FRANK  M.  MEEKER,  deceased,  to  present  them  with 
the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice,  to  John  H.  Bullock,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  said  estate,  at  the  offices  of  Cooper  & 
Knight,  Rooms  33,  34.  and  35  Mills  Building,  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  same  being  the  place 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  said  estate  in  said 
City  and  County.  JOHN  H.  BULLOCK, 

January  13,  1899.  Administrator. 

Cooper  &  Knight, 

Attorneys  for  Administrator. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9  2,462,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  spin  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 27,289,105.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mhvkr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Hhrrmakn-  Secretary,  Gborgb 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFHLLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 
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When  the  hansom  was  introduced  in  New  York  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  rather  a  frank 
vehicle,  displaying  its  occupants  to  the  world  in  a 
'  way  wholly  without  the  seclusion  which  a  cab  can 
grant  when  the  occupants  are  looking  for  it.  Now 
(the  Sun  says)  the  hansom  is  looked  on  as  a  vehicle 
which,  compared  to  the  automobile  cabs,  shelters  its 
passengers  greatly  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 
There  is,  indeed,  protection  from  the  gaze  of  the 
public  in  a  cable  car  compared  to  the  way  in  which 
the  evening  riders  in  the  automobiles  are  displayed 
through  the  lamps  inside.  These  throw  into  relief 
the  faces  of  the  passengers  until  they  are  visible  from 
a  distance,  and,  moreover,  very  plainly  visible.  This 
affords  the  sight  of  many  attractive  women  in  these 
days  to  a  world  which  might  otherwise  have  to  con- 
tent itself  with  only  a  dim  view  of  them.  If  the 
automobile  cab  possesses  an  unselfish  advantage  for 
the  general  public  it  does  as  much  in  the  emergencies 
of  late  travel  for  its  own  passengers.  When  one  of 
these  cabs  takes  its  cumbersome  but  impressive  place 
in  the  row  at  the  close  of  a  theatre  or  a  dance  it  is 
treated  with  great  consideration  by  the  drivers  of  the 
other  vehicles.  None  of  them  tries  to  take  its  place 
in  the  line  or  otherwise  use  the  tactics  that  cabmen 
are  likely  to  resort  to  for  the  sake  of  their  patrons. 
The  automobile  is  always  treated  with  consideration. 
It  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  its  own  way  without  in- 
terference. It  is  an  unknown  quantity  as  yet  from 
which  anything  may  be  expected.  So  it  is  treated 
with  respect. 

Superflucis  introductions  were  not  so  long  ago  an 
almost   vr  rersal   nuisance   in   this   country.    The 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  a 
woman  has  presided  over  a  State  legislature  in  active 
session.  To  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Lee,  of  Denver,  be- 
longs the  honor,  and  her  record  in  the  chair  of  the 
Colorado  house  of  representatives  is  one  of  pride  to 
her  sisters  of  the  State.  A  few  days  ago  Speaker 
Smith  glanced  about  the  floor  in  search  of  some 
member  to  call  to  the  chair.  Mrs.  Lee  met  his  gaze, 
and  in  a  moment  was  on  the  platform.  The  speaker 
handed  her  the  gavel  and  took  his  seat  on  the  floor. 
Then  arose  a  unique  situation.  Members  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  address  the  presiding  officer. 
"  Mr.  Speaker"  came  from  one  side,  while  "  Mme. 
President"  was  heard  from  another.  General  John 
Browning,  formerly  member  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature compromised  on  "  Mrs.  Speaker."  Immedi- 
ately after  Mrs.  Lee  took  the  gavel  motions  came 
thick  and  fast.  The  debate  became  lively,  and  twice 
Mrs.  Lee  was  compelled  to  rap  for  order.  The  raps 
were  distinctly  feminine,  but  they  were  backed  up  by 
scowls  of  gallant  members,  and  unruly  fellows  came 
to  order  at  once.  In  the  flood  of  motions  and 
counter-  par tiamentary  tactics,  the  situation  became 
somewhat  mixed.  Mrs.  Lee  called  on  two  clerks  to 
keep  track  of  the  orders.  At  first  she  was  somewhat 
confused,  but  as  the  proceedings  wore  along  she  be- 
came more  composed,  and  finally  dismissed  the 
clerks.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Lee  remembered  that  her 
committees  had  not  been  notified  of  the  meetings, 
and  she  quickly  rapped  for  order,  like  a  woman  sud- 
denly remembering  a  subject  just  after  she  had  said 
good-by  to  a  visitor,  jumped  to  her  feet,  and  an- 
nounced, in  clear  tones,  the  list  of  meetings  arranged 
for  her  committees,  then  sat  down,  with  a  contented 
air  that  caused  a  smile.  During  Mrs.  Lee's  trial  at 
the  helm  of  state,  the  governor  and  other  State 
officials  dropped  into  the  chamber,  and  at  one  time 
the  senate  was  without  a  quorum  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  senators  in  the  house. 
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Scottish  Life,  an  English  magazine  conducted  by 
the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  recently  had  a  beauty-prize 
competition,  the  results  of  which  are  interesting. 
The  competition  was  divided  into  three  classes — Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland— and  for  the  last  named 
"  disthressful  counthry"  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  the 
daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  was 
awarded  the  palm.  Lady  Helen  secured  4.365  votes, 
while  it  is  rather  quaint  to  see  that  the  Princess  of 


Water  Stocks. 
Contra  Costa  Water. 
Spring  Valley  Water.      511 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Central  L.  &  P |  275 

Equitable  Gas 2,050 

Mutual  Electric 1,005 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.     300 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.  105 

Pacific  Lighting  Co. .  380 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  940 

S.  F.  Gas 93 

Insurance. 

Fireman's  Fund 10 

Street  R\  R. 

Market  St 750 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 660 

Vigorit 410 

Sugars. 

Hana  P.  Ce 2,600 

Hawaiian 2*750 

Hutchinson i>995 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 566 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .  1,390 

Hawaiian  Commercial  Sugar  had  a  sharp  advance 
during  the  week,  selling  from  59^  to  66#,  closing 
strong  at  66K  bid,  66&  asked.  There  is  nothing 
new  connected  with  this  stock,  excepting  that  the  in- 
siders have  corraled  about  all  the  floating  stock,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  price  this  stock  may  reach,  as 
it  is  well  in  hand.  Hutchinson  was  quiet,  selling 
from  33#  to  34^6.  Hana  Sugar  stock  advanced 
from  x%%  to  19%,  and  closed  strong  at  io#  bid, 
i9#  asked.  The  reports  from  this  plantation  are 
most  flattering  for  the  future. 

Giant  Powder  closed  at  b\%  bid,  62 j£  asked,  with 
an  upward  tendency. 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  sold  from  83^  to 
85#,  and  closed  84^  bid,  84^  asked  (ex-dividend). 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company  advanced  again  this 
week  from  71  to  73.  and  closed  very  strong  at  73  bid, 
74  asked  (ex-dividend). 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to  dabble  a  little 
in  photography,  and  once  when  he  presented  a  pict- 
ure to  a  friend,  he  wrote  on  the  back:  "Taken  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Sun." 

Senator  Ellrins,  speaking  to  Senator  Burrows,  of 
Michigan,  about  the  latter's  assured  return  to  Wash- 
ington, said  the  other  day  :  "  Pingree  made  you  dig 
potatoes,  didn't  he?"  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Burrows, 
"but  I  found  a  great  many  more  potatoes  than 
Pingree  expected." 

A  young  physician  was  once  called  in  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  a  very  sick  mother-in-law.  After 
looking  into  the  case  carefully  the  young  M.  D. 
called  the  gentleman  aside  and  said:  "Well,  the 
only  thing  1  can  suggest  is  that  you  send  your 
mother-in-law  to  a  warmer  climate."  The  man  dis- 
appeared and  came  back  with  an  axe  a  moment 
later,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Here,  doctor,  you  kill  her  I 
I  really  haven't  the  heart I  " 

♦ 

A  Scripture  examination  was  being  held  recently 
in  an  English  school,  the  lesson  being  Elijah  offer- 
ing up  a  sacrifice  on  Mt.  Carmel.  As  the  children 
looked  like  good  scholars,  the  inspector  gave  them  a 
question,  saying  :  "  Now,  you  have  told  me  that 
Elijah  put  the  bullock  on  the  altar.  Why  did  he  put 
water  round  the  altar  ? "  The  children  looked 
amazed,  except  one  little  boy,  who  stood  up  and 
said  :  "  Please,  sir,  to  make  the  gravy." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Meredith,  a  well-known  Brooklyn 
clergyman,  in  a  recent  talk  to  his  Sunday-school, 
urged  the  children  to  speak  to  him  whenever  they 
met.  The  next  day  a  dirty-faced  urchin  accosted 
him  in  the  street  with:  "How  do,  Doc?"  The 
clergyman  stopped  and  cordially  inquired:  "And 
who  are  you,  sir?"  "  I'm  one  of  your  little  lambs," 
replied  the  boy,  affably;  "fine  day."  And,  tilling 
his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head,  he  swaggered  off, 
leaving  the  worthy  divine  speechless  with  amaze- 
ment. 

The  dirtiness  of  the  Afghan  is  proverbial,  and  it  is 
said  that  during  the  last  Afghan  War  General  Rob- 
erts once  ordered  one  to  be  washed.  Two  soldiers 
stripped  the  prisoner  and  scrubbed  him  for  two  hours 
with  formidable  brushes  and  soft  soap.  Then  they 
threw  down  their  brushes  in  disgust  and  went  to  their 
captain.  "  What  is  it,  men  ? "  he  said.  "  Well,  sir," 
they  replied,  "  we  have  washed  that  Afghan  chap  for 
two  hours,  but  it  is  no  good.  After  scrubbing  him, 
sir,  for  two  hours,  till  our  arms  ached  fit  to  drop  off, 
blest  if  we  did  not  come  upon  another  suit  of  clothes." 


George  Curzon,  the  new  Viceroy  of  India,  whose 
handwriting  became  quite  illegible  at  one  period  of 
his  Oxford  career,  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  a  relative, 
one  to  a  chum  with  whom  he  always  discussed  the 
faults  of  their  respective  relations,  and  accidentally 
put  these  letters  into  the  wrong  envelopes.  He 
received  a  reply  from  his  chum  which  revealed  the 
mistake,  and  was  about  to  write  a  profound  apology 
to  his  relative  when  he  received  the  following  note 
from  him  :  "  Can't  read  a  word  of  your  four  pages, 
but  guess  you  want  some  money,  you  young  rascal." 
Inclosed  was  a  handsome  "tip." 


Georges  Clemenceau,  editor  of  the  Aurore,  when 
mayor  of  Martre,  and  at  the  same  time  a  deputy, 
opened  a  dispensary  where  advice  was  given  free,  for 
Clemenceau  is  a  specialist  in  skin  diseases.  One  day, 
being  pressed  for  time,  he  called  his  assistant  and 
said :  ' '  How  many  more  patients  are  there  waiting  ?  " 
"  Six,"  replied  the  man.  One  after  another  had  bis 
case  diagnosed,  and  Clemenceau,  after  another  glance 
at  his  watch,  said  :  "  Tell  the  other  two  to  undress  at 
once,  as  I  have  only  two  more  minutes  to  wait."  One 
entered,  and  Clemenceau  wrote  out  a  prescription  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  last  man  came  in  as 
naked  as  the  day  when  he  was  born.  Clemenceau 
eyed  him  for  a  minute  and  then  said  :  "You  are 
suffering  from  no  skin  disease.  What  have  you  come 
here  to  bother  me  for  ?  "  The  man  looked  at  him 
aghast  for  a  minute,  and  replied:  "  Skin  disease  ? 
1  never  said  I  had  a  skin  disease.  Your  man  came 
in  and  told  me  to  undress,  M.  le  D6pute\  and  I  did 
so.  All  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  to  use  your  influ- 
ence to  get  my  sister  a  place  in  the  post-office  in 
Algeria."  Clemenceau  smiled,  took  his  name,  and 
did  use  his  influence. 

An  incident  happened  on  board  the  Olympic.,  the 
other  day,  that  illustrates  the  quick,  nervous  men- 
tality that  governs  Admiral  Dewey's  actions.  A  num- 
ber of  insurgent  junks  and  launches  were  making 
their  appearance  in  the  bay  near  Cavite,  flying 
Aguinaldo's  flag  right  under  the  noses  of  our  big 
warships.  For  a  time  Dewey  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  So  numerous  did  they  become,  emboldened 
by  the  indifference  of  our  ships,  that  some  of  our 
officers  complained  to  the  admiral.  Whereupon  he 
sent  around  a  tug  and  towed  them  all  to  Cavite, 
bringing  the  natives  aboard  his  ship.  After  giving 
them  to  understand  that  the  Filipino  flag  was  not 
recognized,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  warships  was  not  desired,  he  dismissed  them  and 
told  them  to  go  back  and  get  their  junks.  One  of 
the  natives,  as  he  turned  from  the  presence  of  Dewey, 


muttered  and  shook  his  head  menacingly.  The 
admiral  asked  his  interpreter  what  the  fellow  was 
saying.  "He  says  he  will  get  even  with  you,"  the 
interpreter  replied.  The  admiral,  without  a  second's 
hesitation,  turned  to  an  orderly,  and,  in  his  quick, 
decisive  tone,  said  :  "Throw  that  man  overboard  ! " 
The  command  was  executed  instantly  by  the  brawny 
American  sailor,  and  Dewey  walked  away,  never 
once  turning  his  head  as  the  splash  greeted  his  ear, 
nor  did  he  afterward  inquire  the  fate  of  the  Tagalo 
warrior. 


DOOLEY    ON    AGUINALDO. 


The  Filipinos  and  Their  Chief  the  Theme  of  the 

Chicago  Journal  Philosopher's 

Meditations. 


"Whin  we  plant  what  Hogan  calls  th'  'starry 
banner  iv  freedom'  in  th'  Ph'lippeens,"  said  Mr. 
Dooley,  "  an'  give  th"  sacred  blessin'  iv  liberty  to  th 
poor,  down-throdden  people  iv  thim  unfortunate  isles 
— dam  thim— we'll  lam  thim  a  lesson." 

"  Sure,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  sadly,  "we  have  a 
thing  or  two  to  larn  ourselves." 

"  But  it  isn't  f  r  thim  to  larn  us,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 
"'Tis  not  fr  thim  wretched  an"  degraded  crathers, 
without  a  mind  or  a  shirt  iv  their  own,  f  r  to  give 
lessons  in  politeness  an'  liberty  to  a  nation  that 
mannyfacthers  more  dhressed  beef  than  anny  other 
imperyal  nation  in  th"  wurruld.  We  say  to  thim : 
'  Naygurs,'  we  say,  '  poor,  dissolute,  uncovered 
wretches,'  says  we,  '  whin  th'  crool  hand  iv  Spain 
forged  man'cles  f  r  ye'er  limbs,  as  Hogan  says,  who 
was  it  crossed  th'  say  an  sthruck  off  th'  come- 
alongs?  We  did,  by  dad,  we  did.  An'  now,  ye 
mis'rable,  childish- minded  apes,  we  propose  fr  to 
larn  ye  th'  uses  iv  liberty.  In  ivry  city  in  this  unfair 
land  we  will  erect  school- houses,  an'  packin' -houses, 
an'  houses  iv  correction,  an'  we'll  larn  ye  our  lan- 
guage, because  'tis  aisier  to  larn  ye  ours  than  to  larn 
ouxsilves  yours,  an'  we'll  give  ye  clothes  if  ye  pay  fr 
thim,  an'  if  ye  don't  ye  can  go  without,  and  whin 
ye'er  hungry  ye  can  go  to  th"  morgue — we  mane  th' 
resth'rant — an'  ate  a  good  square  meal  iv  army  beef. 
An'  we'll  sind  th'  gr-reat  Gin'ral  Eagan  over  fr  to 
larn  ye  etiket  an"  Andhrew  Carnegie  to  larn  ye 
pathreetism  with  blow-holes  in  it,  an'  Gin'ral  Alger 
to  larn  ye  to  hould  onto  a  job,  an'  whin  ye've  become 
edycated  an"  have  all  th'  blessin's  iv  civilization  that 
we  don't  want,  that'll  count  ye  wan.  We  can't  give 
ye  anny  votes  because  we  haven't  more  thin  enough 
to  go  round  now,  but  we'll  threat  ye  th"  way  a  father 
shud  threat  his  children  if  we  have  to  break  ivry  bone 
in  ye'er  bodies.    So  come  to  our  arms,"  says  we. 

"  But  glory  be,  'tis  more  like  a  rasslin"  match  than 
a  father's  embrace.  Up  gets  this  little  monkey  of  an 
Aguenaldoo  an"  says  he  :  '  Not  for  us,'  he  says.  '  We 
thank  ye  kindly,  but  we  believe,'  he  says,  'inpath- 
ronizin'  home  industhries,'  he  says,  '  an','  he  says,  '  I 
have  on  hand,'  he  says,  '  an'  f r  sale,"  he  says,  '  a  very 
superyor  brand  iv  home-made  liberty  like  ye'er  mother 
used  to  make,"  he  says.  '  'Tis  a  long  way  fr'm  ye'er 
plant  to  here,'  he  says,  'an'  be  th'  time  a  cargo  iv 
liberty,'  he  says,  '  got  out  here  an"  was  handled  be  th' 
middlemen,' he  says,"  'it  might  spoil,"  he  says.  'We 
don't  want  anny  col'  storage  or  embalmed  liberty,'  he 
says.  '  What  we  want  an"  what  th'  ol'  reliable  house 
of  Aguenaldoo,'  he  says,  '  supplies  to  th'  thrade,'  be 
says,  '  is  fr-resh  liberty,  r-right  off  th"  far-rm,'  he  says. 
'  I  can't  do  annything  with  ye'er  proposition,'  he  says. 
'  I  can't  give  up,'  he  says,  '  th'  rights  f  r  which  fr  five 
years  I've  fought  an'  bled  ivry  man  I  could  reach,'  he 
says.  '  Onless,'  he  says,  '  ye'd  feel  like  buyin'  out  th' 
whole  business,'  he  says.  '  I'm  a  pathrite,'  he  says, 
'but  I'm  no  bigot,'  he  says. 

"  An'  there  it  stands,  Hinnissy,  with  the  indulgent 
parent  kneek'n"  on  th'  stomach  iv  his  adopted  child, 
while  a  dillygation  fr'm  Boston  bastes  him  with  an 
umbrella.  There  it  stands,  an'  how  it  will  come  out 
I  dinnaw  1  I'm  not  much  iv  an  expansionist  mesflf. 
Fr  th'  las'  tin  years  I've  been  thryin'  to  decide 
whether  'twud  be  good  policy  an"  thrue  to  me  thradi- 
tions  to  make  this  here  bar  two  or  three  feet  longer, 
an'  manny's  th'  night  I've  laid  awake  thryin*  to  puzzle 
it  out.  But  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  th'  Ph'lip- 
peens anny  more  thin  I  did  las'  summer,  befure  I 
heerd  tell  iv  thim.  We  can't  give  thim  to  anny  wan 
without  makin'  th"  wan  that  gets  thim  feel  th"  way 
Doherty  felt  to  Clancy  whin  Clancy  med  a  frindly 
call  an'  give  Doherty's  childher  th'  measles.  We 
can't  sell  thim,  we  can't  ate  thim,  an"  we  can't  throw 
thim  into  th'  alley  whin  no  wan  is  Iookin'.  An'  'twud 
be  a  disgrace  f  r  to  lave  befure  we've  pounded  these 
frindless  an'  ongrateful  people  into  insinsibility.  So 
I  suppose,  Hinnissy,  we'll  have  to  stay  an'  do  th'  best 
we  can,  an'  lave  Andhrew  Carnegie  secede  fr'm  th' 
Union.  They'se  wan  consolation,  an1  that  is  if  th' 
American  people  can  govern  thimsilves  they  can  gov- 
ern annything  that  walks." 

"  An'  what'd  ye  do  with  Aggy — what-d'ye-call- 
him?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Well,"  Mr.  Dooley  replied,  with  brightening 
eyes,    "  I  know  what  they'd  do  with  him  in  this 
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imitations,  represented  to  be  the  same  as 
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The  Singer  No.  27. 


DOUBLE  LOCK-STITCH. 
VIBRATING   SHUTTLE. 

This  sewing-machine  is  specially  adapted  for  Fam- 
ily Sewing,  and  more  generally  used  throughout 
the  world  than  all  other  machines  combined.  The 
self-threading  vibrating  shuttle  Is  the  perfection 
of  simplicity ;  its  movement  being  shorter  than 
in  any  other  similar  machine,  less  effort  Is  re- 
quired for  its  operation. 

Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade-mark. 
You  can  try  one  Free.     Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The   Singer    Manufacturing    Co. 

OFFICES  IN    EVERY  CITY   IN  THE   WORLD. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


Ask    dealers    for  Special   Diabetic  Food,  f°r  Diabetes. 
packages      have  Clu  ten  FlOU!-,  for  Dyspri^iaan.J  Ccnxipatlon 
to     pLmpWrt  Barley  Crystals,  for  Kidney  Troubles. 

and    oar    sample 

offer  mailed  free.  FABWKLL  &  BnlSLS,  W  atertonn,  5. 1.,  U.  S.  A. 


ward.  They'd  give  that  pathrite  what  he  asks,  an' 
thin  they'd  throw  him  down  an'  take  it  away  fr'm 
him." — Peter  Dunne  in  Chicago  Journal.  Copy- 
right, iSoa. 

t    m    * 

Due  to  Peter  Dunne. 
There  are  ever  compensations 
For  all  evil.    Salutations, 

Peter  Dunne  I 
'Mong  the  offsets  for  War's  bale  now, 
You,  with  glad  acclaim,  we  hail  now 

As  Ail 

You're  our  creditor  forever  ; 
You  can  draw  on  us,  and  never 

Lack  a  fund 
Of  good,  honest  Yankee  laughter  ; 
We  are  always  richer  after 

We've  been  Dunned. 

Martin  Dooley's  meditations 
Have  reduced  our  botherations 

By  a  half ; 
For  the  biggest  load  is  lightened, 
And  the  darkest  prospect  brightened, 

By  a  laugh. 

For  the  boon,  Dunne,  of  your  Dooley, 
We  subscribe  ourselves  yours  truly, 

While  we  wait 
For  the  coming  batch  of  essays, 
And  we  won't— what  e'er  the  press  says — 

Claim  rebate. 

We  are  yours  for  time,  O  Peter, 
Since  we  know  you'll  always  teeter 

'Twixt  pure  fun 
And  philosophy  1     What  will  be 
Will  be— whate'er  comes,  you'll  still  be 

Peter  Donne  1 

— M.  N.  B.  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
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Demand,  of  Apollo,  perfection  :  no  less. 
Whatever    falls    short,    return   to   your 
dealer  at  his  expense. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Pittsburgh 

LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Bush  12. 
MAIN    OFFICE- 23   POWELL  STREET 

Branches — 5-a  Taylor  St.  and  300  Montgomery  Ave. 
Laundry  on  12th  St.,  between  Howard  and  Folsom. 

ORDINARY    MENDING,  etc.,   free  of  charge. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 

SOME  PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  urnoi $6.00 

"        "  "  "  6  "    3.00 

"        "  "  "  3  "     ■•5" 

"        "  "  "  1  "     6S 

Sunday  Call 13         1.50 

Weekly  Call 19  "     1.50 

"    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  CalL 19  "     9.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  mouth. 
JOHN  D.  9PKEOKEL3.  Proprietor. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET  STREET  (TJpetalre), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel 

ESTABLISHED    1888. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  8.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Conn, 
try  on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M. 1042. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  ANI>  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Feb.  11 

Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Mar.  9 

Doric.  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Coptic... (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  April  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 
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Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

America  Mam Tuesday,  Feb.  21 

Hongkong  Mara Friday,  March  17 

Nippon  Maru Wednesday,  April  12 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


EANIC 


S.    S.    Australia,     for 
Honolulu    only,    Wed- 
nesday, Feb.  8,  2  p.m. 
S.  S.  Moana  sails  via 
Honolulu    and    Auck- 
land for  Sydney,  Wed. 
(SmflflRii^  nesday.  February    22, 
V^lllfJUltSp  1899,  at  10  p.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros .  Co. ,  Agts.,  n4  Montgom* 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  5, 
10, 15,  ao,  25,  Mar.  2,  change  at  Seattle. 
For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Porta,  10 
a.  m„  Feb.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  Mar.  2, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  m., 

Feb.  3,   8,  13,   18.  23.  28,  Mar.  5,  and 

every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,   9  a.  h., 

Feb.   1,  s,   9,    13,    17,  21,   25,   Mar.  1,   and  every  fourth 

day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  H.,  Feb.  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  Mar.  3,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter.     For  lurtner  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  9,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  6. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hoars  of  sailing, 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  11. 

St.  Louis February  8  I  St.  Paul February  23 

Paris February  15  |  St.  Louis March  . 

RED   STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  13  noon. 

Westernland  . . .  February  8  J  Noordland February  23 

Kensington February  15  |  Friesland March  1 

EMFIRE    LINE. 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  Intemnrional  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK.  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


February  6,  1899. 


The  Byrne-Sherwood  Engagement. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Hope  Ellis 
Sherwood  to  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne.  The  announce- 
ment was  formally  made  on  Saturday,  January  28th, 
in  the  private  office  of  Governor  William  T.  Gage 
in  the  Capitol  building,  at  Sacramento,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Gage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Davis,  Senator  Currier,  Mr.  Guy  B.  Barhara, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Bushnell,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  couple  became  engaged  seven  years  ago  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte,  but  a  lover's  quarrel  of  a  trivial 
nature  caused  it  to  be  broken.  Later  on,  the  young 
lady  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Sherwood, 
of  this  city,  but  a  divorce  followed  not  long  after- 
ward. Mrs.  Sherwood  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  W. 
T.  Ellis,  a  pioneer  merchant  of  Marysville,  and  has 
been  greatly  admired  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  groom-elect  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Irvine  and  brother  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club.  He 
is  a  large  property-holder  in  this  city  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  manages  the  large  interests  of  his  mother 
in  Southern  California.  Mr.  Byrne  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  America  and  abroad,  and  has  a  large 
number  of  friends  in  society  and  mercantile  circles. 

The  wedding  will  take  place  here  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  February  14th.  They 
will  make  a  general  tour  of  the  State,  and  then  re- 
side in  Los  Angeles. 

Oakland  Bachelors  to  Entertain. 

A  number  of  young  society  bachelors  of  Oakland, 
who  have  been  entertained  extensively  by  their  lady 
friends  there,  are  to  reciprocate  by  giving  a  reception 
and  dance  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  8ih. 
This  is  after  the  plan  of  forty  young  men  of  this 
city  who,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Bachelors,"  gave 
a  successful  ball  at  Pioneer  Hall  several  years  ago. 
The  Oakland  gentlemen  are  making  arrangements 
for  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  Their  names  are  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Fiugerald,  Mr.  A.  L.  Stone,  Mr.  George 
H.  Wheaton,  Jr.,  Mr.  Karl  Howard,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Bates,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  P.  Dunn,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dickmann, 
Jr.,  Mr.   Bernard  Ransome,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Boyes. 

The  ladies  who  have  been  invited  to  act  as  patron- 
esses are  :  Mrs.  Isaac  Lawrence  Requa,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Wheaton,  Mrs.  Remi  Chabot,  Mrs.  William 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Victor  Met- 
calf,  Mrs.  Willard  H.  Barton,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Kittredge,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Barker,  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Taft,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Crellin. 

A  Reception  to  General  Shafter. 
The  ladies  of  the  Century  Club  gave  a  reception  to 
Major-General  William  Rufus  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  31st,  at  their  club-house, 
1215  Sutter  Street.  It  was  a  fashionable  affair  and 
was  largely  attended.  The  honored  guest  of  the 
evening  and  the  officers  of  his  staff  were  all  present 
in  full-dress  uniform,  and  had  the  assistance  in 
receiving  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Morrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Symmes,  Mrs.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Finn,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bur- 
nett, and  Miss  Anna  Beaver.  Mrs.  Morrison,  in  a 
graceful  speech,  introduced  General  Shafter,  who,  in 
return,  made  an  interesting  reply,  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  war  campaign  in  Cuba,  The  affair  was 
made  a  very  pleasant  one. 

A  Banquet  to  Admiral  Kautz. 

Admiral  Alfred  Kautz,  U.  S.  N.,  and  the  officers 
of  the  flag  -  ship  Philadelphia  were  tendered  a 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  on  Friday  even- 
ing, January  27th.  During  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in 
San  Diego  Bay  a  large  number  of  people  have  been 
hospitably  entertained  on  board  by  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Kautz,  and  the  banquet  was  given  as  a  return 
compliment  as  well  as  to  wish  godspeed  to  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  who  left  the  harbor  last  Monday 
for  Samoa. 

The  room  was  profusely  decorated  with  red  and 
white  carnations  and  violets.  The  officers  were  all 
in  full-dress  uniform,  and  the  band  of  the  Philadel- 
phia played  during  the  service  of  dinner  and  after- 
ward for  dancing.     The  guests  of  honor  were  : 

Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Kautz,  U.  S.  N., 
Captain  E.  White,  U.  S.  N.,  Flag- Lieutenant  and 


Royal  is  the  most 
economical  Baking 
Powder,  no  matter 
how  low  others  are 
sold,  because  being  of 
greater  leavening 
strength  it  goes  fur- 
ther. Besides,  Royal 
safeguards  the  food 
against  alum  from 
which  low-grade,  low- 
priced  powders  are 
made. 


Mrs.  W.  G.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs.  McCalla  and 
Miss  McCalla,  the  mother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Miller, 
Flag-Secrelary  David  Foute  Sellors,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  U.  S. 
N.,  Paymaster  Stanton,  U.  S.  N.,  Passed  Assistant- 
Engineer  Bush,  U.  S.  N.,  Cadet  Babcock,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Cadet  Pettengill,  U.  S.  N. 
Those  who  gave  the  banquet  comprised  : 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Brownson,  U.  S.  N.,  Miss 
Brownson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Markle,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Bacon,  of  Boston, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Van  Anden,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Kidder,  of  Boston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Deming  Jarvis,  of  Detroit,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  and  Miss  Gregory,  of  Detroit,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Spaulding  and  the  Misses  Spaulding,  of 
New  York,  the  Misses  Carroll,  of  San  Francisco, 
Miss  Mary  Churchill  Pratt,  of  Coronado,  Miss 
Weaver,  of  New  York,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Otter,  of 
Louisville,  and  Mr.  Joy  H.  Smith,  of  Chicago. 


The  Mardi-Gras  Bal  Masque. 
If  the  present  arrangements  be  carried  out,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be,  the  Mardi- 
Gras  bal  masqui  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of 
Art,  on  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  will  be  a 
most  decided  success.  Of  course,  the  managers  are 
keeping  the  principal  features  a  secret,  but  enough 
has  been  ascertained  to  know  that  the  gay  maskers 
will  have  several  pleasant  surprises.  The  tickets  are 
selling  well  and  a  large  attendance  is  already 
assured.  The  grand  march,  led  by  Prince  Car- 
nival, will  commence  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  mid- 
night all  must  unmask.  Then  there  will  be  supper, 
followed  by  more  dancing.  Officers  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  National  Guard  are  requested  to  wear 
their  uniforms,  and  all  gentlemen  are  solicited  to  ap- 
pear in  costume.     With  the  ladies  this  is  obligatory. 

Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  Benefit. 

Everything  points  conclusively  toward  the  fact  that 
the  benefit  to  be  given  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  for 
the  benefit  of  the  California  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 
on  Thursday  evening,  February  9th,  will  be  a  com- 
plete success.  The  applications  for  tickets  so  far  are 
sufficient  to  half  fill  the  house,  so  a  very  large  audi- 
ence may  be  expected.  The  price  of  admission,  in- 
cluding a  reserved  seat,  is  only  fifty  cents.  Instead 
of  producing  "  Madeleine  ;  or.  The  Magic  Kiss,"  it 
has  been  decided  to  make  "  Suzette"  the  attraction 
of  the  evening.  This  is  a  bright  comic  opera  by  Oscar 
Weil,  who  is  well  known  as  a  composer,  and  was  at 
one  time  notable  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Bostonians. 
As  a  diversion  there  will  be  some  specialties  intro- 
duced by  artists  of  the  Orpheum,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  management. 

The  charity  to  be  benefited  does  much  good  in  a 
quiet  way  for  the  poor,  and  is  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment. In  establishing  a  free  ward  and  clinic  its 
work  will  be  materially  increased,  and  the  funds  to 
be  obtained  are  required  for  this  purpose. 


Children's  Hospital  Benefit. 
The  Children's  Hospital  is  making  an  appeal  to 
those  who  are  charitably  inclined,  as  it  requires  funds 
with  which  to  scarry  on  its  good  work.  A  circle  of 
the  King's  Daughters  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
reaping  a  financial  harvest  for  the  aid  of  the  little 
ones,  and  has  arranged  to  give  an  entertainment  at 
the  Hobart  mansion,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  February  nth.  It  will  be  a  revel  for 
children  from  two  until  six  o'clock.  There  will  be  a 
bazaar  for  the  sale  of  fancy  articles  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  "  Mother  Goose"  by  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  children.  There  are  also  to  be  some  tableaux 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Richardson, 
and  the  solos  and  choruses  will  be  directed  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Porter.  The  price  of  admission  for  adults  will 
be  one  dollar  and  for  children  fifty  cents.  It  will 
certainly  be  au  enjoyable  affair,  and  is  worthy  of 
liberal  patronage. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Watt  and  Mr.  Donald  Y.  Campbell.  Miss 
Watt  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Watt, 
of  Oakland.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Campbell  &  Fowler,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  from  the  class  of  '80.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Bohemian  Clubs.  No  time  has  been  set 
for  the  wedding.  Miss  Watt  is  now  visiting  friends 
in  New  York. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Patton  has  issued  invitations  for  the 
wedding  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Edith  Patton,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Chenery,  which  will  take  place  on 
Monday  evening,  February  6th,  at  nine  o'clock,  at 
her  residence,  1513  Clay  Street, 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood  left  here  last  Wednesday  in 
his  private  car  ' '  Corsair "  for  Kansas  City,  where  he 
will  be  married  on  Wednesday,  February  8th,  to 
Miss  Maude  L.  Fritz,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Fritz,  of  that  city.  The  wedding  will  be  very 
quietly  celebrated.  Afterward  the  bride  and  groom 
will  go  to  New  York  and  Florida  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  will  sail  for  Europe.  They  will  probably 
be  away  about  a  year. 

The  announcement  that  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  that  Miss  Marie  McKenna  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Richard  Kerens,  Jr., 
of  St.  Louis,  has  been  authoritatively  denied  by 
Justice  Joseph  McKenna,  the  father  of  the  young 
lady. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  and  Mrs.  Frederic  R.  King  will 
be  at  home  from  three  until  six  o'clock  on  Thurs- 


day afternoons  in  March  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Davis,  1800  Broadway. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht  and  Miss  Hecht  will  give  a 
dancing-party  at  their  residence,  2100  Washington 
Street,  on  Saturday  evening,  February  4th. 

At  the  recent  matinee  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Isaac 
Lawrence  Requa,  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Requa  at  "Highlands,"  their  beautiful 
home  in  Piedmont,  they  were  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Miss  Ella  Wilcox  Morgan,  of  this  city,  and  Miss 
Florence  Sharon,  Miss  Lucy  Moffitt,  and  Miss  Belle 
Mhoon,  of  Oakland. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club 
was  held  at  Cotillion  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 27th.  It  was  a  well-managed  and  very  pleasant 
affair.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  in  which  the 
younger  set  was  well  represented.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Robins  led  the  cotillion  and  introduced  some  pretty 
figures.  The  next  meeting  will  be  on  the  evening  of 
February  10th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently,  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  in 
honor  of  Miss  'Belle  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  William 
Pringle,  whose  engagement  was  announced  a  short 
time  ago. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carroll  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
party  at  the  University  Club  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Mamie  Kohl. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  held  a  high 
jinks  in  the  club-rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 2d,  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  their  new 
gymnasium. 

The  birthday  anniversaries  of  Miss  Wilkins, 
daughter  of  Mr.  H.  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Warfield, 
the  youngest  son  of  General  R.  H.  Warfield,  were 
celebrated  on  Friday  evening,  January  27th,  by  a 
moonlight  ride  at  San  Rafael  followed  by  a  supper 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael.  The  hosts  and  hostesses  were 
General  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Fechteler,  Mrs.  Bush,  Miss  Eleanor  Morrow,  Miss 
Ruth  Foster,  Miss  Painter,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  South- 
worth,  and  Mr.  H.  Wilkins,  Jr. 

The  Horse  Show  which  has  been  held  at  Los  An- 
geles during  the  past  week  has  been  a  notable  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  intended  to  hold  these  exhibitions  an- 
nually. Quite  a  number  of  prominent  San  Francisco 
horse-owners  and  society  people  were  present  and  ex- 
hibited their  stock. 


The  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
on  Saturday,  January  28th.  Reports  of  officers  and 
teachers  were  submitted,  and  gave  satisfying  evidence 
of  the  good  work  executed  in  the  three  kindergartens 
supported  by  this  charity.  The  officers  elected  for 
1899  are :  Honorary  president,  Mr.  M.  H.  Hecht ; 
president,  Mrs.  David  Bixler  ;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Moore,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mullins,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Vail,  Miss  Atkinson  ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Grimes  ;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen 
Hecht ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Frederica  George  ;  assistant- 
treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Monteagle. 


Miss  Florence  Lundbarg,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has 
achieved  artistic  fame  in  Paris  in  an  unusual  manner. 
She  undertook  the  decoration  of  a  cafiva.  the  Latin 
quarter,  and  now  all  Paris  is  flocking  to  see  her  work. 
It  is  a  new  style  of  mural  work  illustrating  the  old 
nursery  classic  about  the  Knave  of  Hearts  who  em- 
bezzled the  tarts. 


Fot  Manila. 

The  transports  Morgan  City  and  Scandia  carried 
liberal  quantities  of  champagne  for  the  ill  and  con- 
valescent. The  U.  S.  Government  officials,  aided 
by  advice  of  engaged  expert?,  selected  the  Moet  & 
Chandon  brand. —  Wine  Review. 


—  A.    B.    PlERSON   STILL   PRINTS  ONE  HUNDRED 

of  the  best  quality  Visiting  Cards  from  your  plate 
for  One  Dollar.     318  Post  Street  (Union  Square). 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  are 
using  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

"\Xf  HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 

The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'S 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  72,775  cases,  or 
42,293  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 

PHONE   BROWN   323 

RING  UP  AND  A  GENTLEMAN 

—FROM— 

UNCLE    HARRIS 

Will  Call. 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and   B.  JAULUS. 

For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay   &  Co.,    or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATBICK, 
Manager. 


HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

lOOl    PINE   STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    AIL   THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

FIrgt-olass  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 
Lito  of  Fan  RobUl  Howl. 


February  6,  1899. 


THE        A  R  G  O  NJA  U  T . 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Laihrop,  left  for  New  York  last  week  in  her 
privale  car.  She  will  be  absent  in  the  East  about 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
Tuesday  direct  from  Paris.  He  will  make  a  very 
brief  stay  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hobart  are  in  Los 
Angeles.  They  expect  to  visit  Coronado  Beach  be- 
fore returning  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hogg  and  family,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Florence  Callaghan,  are  spending  the 
winter  in  Cairo. 

Mr.  W.  F.  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Whittier  returned 
from  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Lester,  who  have  been 
spending  the  past  two  months  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
were  In  New  York  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  left  London  a  fortnight 
ago  to  visit  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Choiseul 
at  their  villa  in  Menton. 

Mr.  James  B.  Stetson  and  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson 
sailed  from  New  York  for  the  Mediterranean  on  Jan- 
uary 26th. 
Mr.  Adam  Grant  was  in  New  York  last  week. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  is  in  New  York  again,  having 
just  returned  from  Ashville,  O.,  where  he  attended 
the  funeral  of  his  aged  mother,  who  died  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  George 
Pease,  of  New  York,  have  been  visiting  in  Portland, 
Or.,  during  the  week. 

The  Misses  Carroll  are  sojourning  at  Coronado 
Beach. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  is  prolonging  his  slay  in- 
definitely at  Coronado  Beach.  He  will  visit  San 
Francisco  before  returning  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffman  left  on  Thursday  for 
Honolulu,  where  he  will  spend  a  month  with  his 
family,  who  are  there  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle  left  on  Thursday  for 
Los  Angeles  to  attend  the  Horse  Show. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Alexander  Black,  rUe  Hubert, 
returned  last  Monday  from  their  southern  trip. 

Miss  Ethel  Hager  left  for  the  East  last  week  to 
visit  her  aunt  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  William  H.  Mills  is  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  la  grippe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  were  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  wife  of  United  States  Minister 
Sewall  of  Honolulu,  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental  steamer  Coptic  on  Thursday,  and 
is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Ashe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Tiffany,  of  Paris,  are 
visiting  San  Francisco,  and  are  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  James  W.  Byrne,  who  went  East  with  Mr. 
George  Crocker,  will  return  to  the  city  about  Feb- 
ruary 10th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Hall,  who  are  in  New 
York  city,  intend  to  go  to  Europe  soon,  and  will  be 
away  about  five  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bergevin,  of  Chicago,  are  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  on  a  short  visit.  Mrs.  Bergevin 
will  be  remembered  here  as  Miss  Mae  Wickersbam, 
of  Petaluma. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bond  and  Mr.  Marshall 
Bond  have  returned  to  San  Jos6  from  their  European 
trip. 

Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Cohen,  of  Alameda,  was  -the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Sage,  of  San  Jo=6,  last  week. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  who  have  been  at- 
tending the  Horse  Show  at  Los  Angeles  are  Mr. 
John  Parrott,  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  Mr.  Andrew  Martin, 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berckmans,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  de  la  Meillaie,  of  Paris,  who  are  spending 
the  winter  at  Coronado  Beach,  wul  soon  visit  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  de  la  Meillaie  is  related  to  Count 
de  Castellane.  Mr.  Berckmans  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Winslow  Anderson  has  returned  after  a  visit 
to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  He  left  Mrs. 
Anderson  at  San  Diego,  where  she  will  remain  for 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Newhall,  of  San  Jose",  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Ryder,  sailed  from 
New  York  for  the  Mediterranean  on  January  26th. 
They  expect  to  make  an  extended  stay  abroad. 

Mr.  James  Daniell,  who  arrived  in  New  York  last 
week,  has  sailed  for  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Blagrave,  of  England,  came 
up  from  Southern  California  last  week  to  purchase  a 
sixty-foot  yacht  for  use  at  Punda  Banda,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, where  Mr.  Blagrave  has  leased  a  large  ranch 
for  shooting  and  fishing.  Until  their  arrangements 
are  completed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blagrave  will  reside  at 
Coronado  Beach.  Mr.  Blagrave  is  owner  of  the 
town  of  Tylehurst,  near  Redding,  England,  said  to 
be  even  superior  to  Pullman,  11L,  as  a  model  town 
for  workingmen. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hinckley  came  up  from  Santa 
Monica  early  in  the  week,  and  was  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Curtis,  of  San  Rafael,  were 
at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Hope  Ellis  Sherwood  has  been  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during 
the  past  week. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  returned  to  the  city  on 
Friday  after  a  brief  visit  to  friends  in  Marysville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Coleman,  Miss  S.  A.  Cole- 
man, and  Mr.  Waldo  Coleman  registered  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Professor  James  E.  Keeler,  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  was 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bradford  and  Miss  Dibblee, 


of  San  Rafael,  were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Taft,  of  Oakland,  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Crocker,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton.  Miss  Houghton, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  E.  Houghton  were  visitors 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Adams,  of  Palo  Alto,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Adams,  of  Menlo  Park,  were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
during  the  week. 

Professor  F.  W.  McFarland,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, was  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the 
week. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  W.  Clayton  Pickersgill,  of  London,  Mr.  C. 
Wicgate,  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  P.  George  Gow,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hicks,  Mme.  Bolloni  Zifferer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chaldecot,  Mr.  H.  L.  Cook,  Mrs.  Henry  Glass,  Mr. 
Grant  S.  Glass,  Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  Miss 
Forbes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Gerstle,  and  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tam- 
alpais were  Dr.  Joseph  N.  Le  Conte,  of  Berkeley.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Miller,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  W.  S. 
BLxby  and  Miss  Bixby,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Richey,  Mrs.  W.  Browne,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Sutton, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  F.  Clay,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Jennings,  of  Johannesburg,  -South  Africa, 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Wooster,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Brewer,  and  Miss 
Adeline  Brewer,  of  San  Mateo,  Major  and  Mrs.  W. 
O.  Gould,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Boomer,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wiel, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  McNab,  Mr.  H.  E.  Bostwick,  Mrs. 
C.  Gross,  Jr.,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Chandler,  Mr.  Christian  Froe- 
lich,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Rithet. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Robinson,  of  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lawrence,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Cornuc,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Bemheim,  of  Butte, 
Mont.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Honnold,  of  Thorpe, 
Minn.,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crawford,  Miss  T.jllje  Winch, 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Blaisdell,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Fleming,  of  Nevada,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Bell,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  C.  W.  A.  Buma,  of  Hono- 
lulu, Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Barrow  and  Miss 
Houghton,  of  Nelson,  B.  C,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Cochrane,'1 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  Schmidt,  of 
Crocketts.  and  Mr.  Byron  L.  Reed. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  were] 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Wood,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Graham,  of  Marshfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ivan  H.  Parker,  of  Colfax,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holabird 
and  Judge  and  Mrs.  Erskine  M.  Ross,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Mrs.  Carl  H.  Schultz,  Jr.,  and  Miss  M.  G. 
Schultz,  of  San  Simeon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Furth,  of 
Seattle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt  B.  Lowe,  Mrs.  Charles 
Read,  and  Miss  Freed,  of  Salt  Lake,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Waldron,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Judge  William  Webster, 
of  Reno,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Holmes,  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Christeson,  of  Kansas  City,  Mr. 
Howard  Rockefeller,  of  Butte,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Bemheim,  of  Butte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  Davis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jules  C.  Weiss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Anderson,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  George  H.  Vickery,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Braslau.  of  San  Jose\  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Kilby  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Welly,  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Dunne,  of  San  Felipe,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  S.  Watson,  of  Redding,  Mr.  L.  W,  Moul- 
trie, of  Fresno,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gillett,  of 
Eureka. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Doctor  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  of  this  city,  major 
and  brigade-surgeon,  U.  S.  V.,  has  been  appointed 
attending  surgeon  at  Head-quarters  Department  of 
the  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps,  with  office  in 
the  palace  of  the  ayuntamiento  of  Manila.  Dr. 
Potter  is  also  chief-surgeon  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
Second  Division,  Eighth  Army  Corps,  and  president  of 
the  Second  Division  Board  of  Medical  Officers  for  the 
examination  of^  cases  submitted  on  surgeon's  cer- 
tificates of  disability, 

Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  after  a  visit  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fred  Harriman,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
has  completely  recovered  her  health,  is  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Fred  Pierson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Later 
she  wul  reside  in  New  York. 

Lieutenant  T.  Gaines  Roberts,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a 
guest  at  the  Hotel  San  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Rodman,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Hugh  Rodman, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  in  Manila  with  her  husband, 
will  return  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Japan  and 
San  Francisco.  Lieutenant  Rodman,  who  is  attached 
to  the  Raleigh,  will  return  with  that  vessel  by  the 
way  of  Suez  and  New  York.  Both  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Rodman  anticipate  being  at  their  home  in  Ken- 
tucky by  the  first  of  May  next. 

Lieutenant  Isaac  Newell,  Twenty  -  Second  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Newell  were  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Lefavor,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  and 
Mrs.  Lefavor  are  sojourning  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  Overton,  wife  of  Captain  G.  E.  Overton, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  and  Miss  Gwendolen  Overton  are 
at  the  Hotel  Garcia,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

Paymaster  W.  B.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Monadnockznd  ordered  to  the  naval 
hospital,  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  for  treatment.  Assistant- 
Paymaster  R.  H.  Woods,  U.  S.  N.,  will  relieve 
him. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  P.  Perkins,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Commander  Edward  P.  Wood,  U.  S.  N., 
were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  Frank  A.  Wilner,  U.  S.  N.,  registered 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

The    cruiser  Philadelphia,    Rear-Admiral  Albert 

Kautz,    U.   S.   N.,   commanding,   sailed  from  San 

Diego  for  Samoa  on  Tuesday. 

1      The  Uoited  States  revenue- cutter  Bear  arrived  in 

port  on  Monday,  Captain  Turtle  being  in  command. 


This  is  the  first  visit  of  the  Bear  to  San  Francisco 
since  her  memorable  voyage  to  the  Arctic  to  rescue 
the  imprisoned  whalers.  She  wul  go  to  Mare  Island 
in  a  few  days  to  be  overhauled. 

Among  the  naval  officers  who  returned  from  Manila 
on  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer  Coptic  on 
Thursday  were  Lieutenant-Commander  C.  P.  Per- 
kins, U.  S.  N..  who  went  to  Manila  on  the  monitor 
Monadncck  and  is  returning  to  his  home  at  Tyron, 
N.  C,  Lieutenant  Walter  McLean,  U.  S.  N.,  Cap- 
tain E.  P.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  formerly  in  command 
of  the  gunboat  Petrel,  and  Lieutenant  S.  M.  Strite, 
U.  S.  N.,  Ensign  J.  S.  Doddridge,  U.  S.  N„  and 
Lieutenant  C.  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  N.,  all  of  the 
Olympia. 

The  Twenty-Second  United  States  Infantry,  under 
Brigadier- General  Harvey  C.  Egbert,  U.  S.  V., 
arrived  from  Fort  Crook  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  Tues- 
day and  sailed  for  Manila  on  Wednesday.  The 
transpart  Senator  carried  companies  B,  D,  H,  K, 
and  M  of  the  Twenty-Second  Regiment ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  A.  Hull,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  Judge- 
Advocate,  and  Mrs.  Hull ;  Captain  T.  W.  Jennings, 
of  the  Utah  Battery  ;  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Gordon, 
Eighteenth  Infantry  ;  Surgeon  Charles  H.  Andrews 
and  Mrs.  Andrews  and  child  ;  and  Mrs.  Egbert  and 
three  daughters.  The  passengers  of  the  transport 
Ohio  were  Companies  C,  E,  F,  G,  I,  and  L,  of  the 
Twenty  -  Second  Regiment ;  Captain  Kell,  of  the 
Twentieth  Infantry,  and  Mrs.  Kell.  Captain  John 
F.  Morrison,  Twentieth  Infantry,  is  in  charge  of  the 
recruits  for  the  Third  Artillery,  Sixth  Artillery, 
Fourteenth  Infantry,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  and 
Twenry-Third  Infantry,  who  sailed  on  the  Ohio, 
and  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Smith  commanded  the  thirty- 
one  men  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry,  who  sailed  on 
the  Senator. 

■     m — » 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Miss  Constance  Tippett,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clara 
Bentler-Tippett,  long  connected  with  Grace  Church, 
produced  her  first  musical  effort  on  January  12th  at 
the  Bijou  Opera  House  in  Boston,  winning  from  all 
the  critics  much  merited  praise.  Miss  Tippett's 
operetta,  which  is  entitled  "Strawberry  Leaves,"  is 
a  good-natured  satire  upon  the  mercenary  match- 
making of  rich  American  girls  and  impecunious 
European  noblemen.  The  first  performance  of  the 
operetta  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Home  for  Intemperate  Women,  at  Rox- 
bury,  and  in  addition  to  Miss  Tippett,  who  assumed 
the  leading  role,  there  were  twelve  prominent 
amateurs  and  a  chorus  of  twenty-four  society  girls 
in  the  cast.  Miss  Tippett  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Tippett,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Bohemian 
Club.  _ 

Madam  Teresa  Carrefio,  the  celebrated  pianist 
from  Venezuela,  will  give  three  recitals  here  at 
Metropolitan  Hall  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  even- 
ings, February  6th  and  8th,  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
February  nth.  She  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  best 
tuition  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  press  in  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States  are  high  in  their  praise  of  her. 
She  wul  undoubtedly  create  a  furore  here,  and  all 
who  love  music  should  hear  her. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  wul  give  its 
seventh  concert  of  this  season  at  the  Orpheum  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  February  oth.  An  excellent 
programme  has  been  prepared,  the  overture  from 
"Tannhauser,"  Moszkowsky's  symphony,  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  Mendelssohn's  scherzo  from  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  several  other  notable  selections. 
This  wul  be  the  next  to  the  last  concert. 


Mr.  Hother  Wisraer  and  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer. 
Jr.,  wul  give  a  concert  on  Thursday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 23d.  Among  the  interesting  numbers  on  the 
programme  will  be  Goldmark's  beautiful  violin  con- 
certo, Godard's  "Concerto  Romantique,"  and  two 
northern  Volktanze  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim,  by 
N.  W.  Gade.  _ 

Mr.  S.  B.  Carleton,  editor  of  Toum  Talk,  died  on 
Friday,  January  27th,  at  San  Jose,  after  a  long  Alness. 
Mr.  Carleton  was  bom  in  Maryland.  In  1867  he 
came  West  as  a  member  of  a  government  surveying 
party,  which  he  left  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  to  take 
up  newspaper  work  in  Denver.  With  the  exception 
of  two  years  spent  in  Brazil,  Mr.  Carleton  has  lived 
in  San  Francisco  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Elks,  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor, 
the  Foresters,  and  other  societies. 


To  enjoy  the  most  beautiful  view  in  the  world, 
breathe  pure  mountain  air,  rest,  recreate,  and  come 
home  happy,  contented,  and  recuperated,  go  to  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  for  a  day's  outing.  The  trip 
over  the  Mt  Tamalpais  Railway  can  never  pass  from 
memory.  _      

A  California  story,  "A  Special  Deposit,"  written 
by  James  V.  Coleman  and  Dan  O'Connell,  will 
shortly  be  published.  It  will  be  a  book  of  nearly  five 
hundred  pages,  illustrated,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
first  edition  will  be  paper  bound. 


Tomaso  Salvini  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday 
on  January  1st. 

—  Messrs.  Cooper  a:  Co.,  the  Art  Station- 
ers,  use  every  precaution  to  produce  only  the  highest 
class  of  workmanship  in  all  lines  of  engraving. 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Green baum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.    Prepared  with  Ltsterine.    200  Post. 


Japanese  Currents  and  Climatic  Conditions. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  January  28,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Late  statements  that  the 
Japanese  currents  have  changed,  and  "  have  moved 
five  thousand  miles  to  the  westward,"  have  been 
made  by  men  prominent  in  the  scientific  world,  and 
such  changes  have  been  assigned  as  the  reason  of 
the  smaller  rain  precipitation  over  California  during 
the  last  few  years.  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion as  to  where  I  can  get  any  book,  printed  lecture, 
or  essay,  from  which  one  could  acquire  some  knowl- 
edge of  these  currents  and  their  effect  upon  our 
climatic  conditions  ?  Yours  truly. 

An  Inquirer. 

Honor  the  Maine's  Dead. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  January  24.  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  if,  on  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  all 
the  fl  'gs  in  the  city  be  lowered  to  half-mast,  to  show 
how  the  American  people  revere  the  memory  of  their 
honored  dead  ?    Respectfully,  M.  S.  W. 


Cenfemeri  Gloves 


w.m.Smith  Agr.2ooposrsr..s.F 


LTJXURIOLS 
DAVENPORT 

SOFAS  AND  COUCHES 


CHAS,  M.  PLUM  &  CO. 

CPHOLSTEET  COMPAST, 

Ninth  and  Market  Sts. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES    I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Thlxd  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXIII.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
tunes,  which  are  rare,  the  price  1b  95.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Bnjtness 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  946 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

AUSTRALIANS 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Can  find  the  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
Bulletin  on  sale  at  246  Sutter  Street, 
Room  21.  It  is  a  paper  of  purely 
Australian  type,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar and  powerful  of  all  the  Australian 
weekly  papers. 

ITS  CIRCULATION 

Is  enormous,  says  Max  O'Rell  in 
his  book  on  Australia,  "John  Bull 
&  Co."  "Yoa  meet  with  it  every- 
where ;  it  is  on  the  tables  of  all  the 
clubs  and  hotels,  not  of  New  South 
Wales  alone,  but  of  all  the  colonies, 
including  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania." 

For  Sals  at  246  Softer  Street,  Room  21. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  35.000 
places  under  Civil  Service  roles.  8,000  yeaily  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E.t 

WASHINGTON      U.   C. 


ID 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  6,  1899. 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest    Exquisite     Parisian    Perfumes. 

BO  YAL-  WHITE-ROSE 

ROYAL-NEW  MOWN  HAT 
ROYAL-IXORA 

ROYAL-REINE  VIOLETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upou  receipt  of  SI. 50 
we  will  send  you  by  mail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Bill — "  She  said  her  face  was  her  fortune."  Jill — 
"  Poor  thing  I  " — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Bell—"  What  do  you  suppose  the  fat  girl  in  the 
avenue  candy-store  weighs?"  Nell — "Candy." — 
Ex. 

"  What's  the  most  marked  feature  of  a  newspaper 
office  ?  "  "  Why — er — the  proofs." — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Penner—"  He  once  seemed  to  be  a 
youDg  poet.  What  stopped  his  career  ?  " 
■'  Baldness."— Judge. 


promising 

Skribes— 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svsthm.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due    to   arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave! 


From  Dec.  IS,  1898. 


|     ARRIVE 


8.3O  A 
9.OO  A 


*I.OO  P 
4.OO   F 


4-3°  * 
5.00  p 


5.30  p 
5.30  p 


ITs.oo  p 


S-30  P 

fi.oo  P 
6.00  P 
*G.oo  P 
t7.oo  P 

8.00  p 


Niles,  San  Jose1,  and  Way  Stations. . 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland^ 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
C  alia  toga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East... 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  PlacervUle,  Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 

*MUton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown. . . 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  Porterville. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Landing, 
Marysville,  and  Oroville 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Limited.  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 
Angeles 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  East 

Santa  b'6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. . . . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 

Vallejo 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 

Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East 


*3.45A 
5-45  r 


S-AS  p 
8. 45  P 


6.15  r 
8-45  p 


415  p 

4-*5  r 


6-45  P 
7-45  P 


10.45  A 
7.15  P 


9  45  A 
12.15  p 


59-45  a 

6-45  p 
9-45  a 
7-45  a 
12.15  p 

t9-45  P 


SAN  1EANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL, 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


.OO  A 
.OGA 

-OO  A 

-OO  A 

.OO  P 

-OO  P 

■  OO  P 

1 

Mslrosh,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 
San  Lkandro,  South  San 

LhANDKO,    ESTUDILLO, 

Lorenzo,  Chekkv, 

AND 

Haywards. 

:  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


6.45  A 
^9-45  a 
10.45  a 
".45  p 
^•45  P 
*5-45  P 

7-45  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


4-15  p 
ln-45  p 


Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos£,  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Bonlder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations - '10.50  a 

Newark,  San  Jose", and  Los  Gatos . . .        0.20  a 

Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 
Way  Stations J7  ■  go  p 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8}— 
*7.i5  g.oo      11.00  a.  m„    Jx.oo    *a.oo    J3.00 

*4.oo  tS-oo     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *fi.oo  8.00 
lo.oo  a.  m.    tia.oo  *i.oo  la. 00  *3.oo  fo.oo  *5.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge), 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


10.40  A 
11.30  A 


San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .30  t 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cmz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

San  Josi  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

*a.45  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jcsc,  GUroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io.36  A 

*3 .  30  r    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *g . 00  A 

*4 .  15  r    San "  "os4  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .  45  a 

*5.oo  P    San  "  ose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 

5.30  r    San  t'os6  and  Principal  Way  Stations  5.30  p 

6.30  p    San  ,  os£  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

fii-45  P    San  Jose-  and  Way  Stations 7.30  f 


a  for  Morning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 
HMondays  and  Thursdays.    ^Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 
a  Tuesdays    nd  Saturdays.       b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  ano  -heck  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
siiire  of  XI*  cot  Agent!  for  Time  Cards  and  other  Inform*. 


"That  actress  is  a  wonderful  advertiser."  "  What's 
her  latest?"  "Getting  her  press-agent  to  mail  her 
a  poisoned  gum-drop." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mrs.  Smallcannan — "  I  see  you  are  as  much  of  a 
gallant  with  the  ladies  as  ever  ? "  Major  Slam- 
jammah — "  Indade,  that  was  always  a  stiODgwake- 
ness  with  me." — Harlem  Life. 

"  Then  I  told  him  what  I  thought  of  him."  "  Ib 
good,  plain  language,  I  presume?"  "Well,  yes. 
In  fact,  some  of  my  expressions  were  positively 
military." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Sunday-school  teacher — "There  is  but  one  thing  in 
the  world,  children,  that  we  can  put  our  faith  and  re- 
liance in  confidently.  Po  any  of  you  know  what  it 
is?"  Georgie  Babibruther—"  Ves'm  ;  safety-pins." 
— Judge. 

"Dreadful!  That  young  man  and  his  wife  who 
seemed  so  much  in  love  have  been  arrested  as 
swindlers."  "That  proves  their  devotion,  you  see. 
They  were  taken  up  with  each  other." — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

"Your  voice,"  said  the  commanding  officer,  "is 
decidedly  rasping."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  subordi- 
nate, touching  his  hat  ;  "  I  have  been  out  roughing 
it  with  a  file  of  soldiers  all  morning." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  world  against  him :  Despondent  Tremlow 
(mournfully) — "  Well,  by  gosh  1  This  is  the  irony  of 
fate  for  keeps.  Here  I've  spent  me  last  fifty  cents  ter 
commit  suicide  with  gas,  an'  1  git  a  room  with  'lectric 
lights. " — Judge, 

He  felt  that  she  had  encouraged  him,  and  when 
she  refused  him  he  indignantly  inquired  if  she 
didn't  think  she  had  played  him  a  very  mean  trick. 
"Not  at  all,"  she  answered,  cheerily  ;  "only  a  little 
slight-of-hand." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  natural  deduction:  Nixon — "Are  you  engaged 
in  the  same  business  you  were  in  last  year  ? " 
Dixon — "  Yes,  and  at  the  old  stand  still."  Hixon — 
"At  the  old  standstill  1  Why  don't  you  advertise 
and  stir  things  up  a  little  ?  " — Chicago  Nevus. 

"Father,"  confessed  the  callow  youth,  "I  have 
married  her  ;  we  are  two  souls  with  but  a  single 
thought."  "Well,  you've  gained  something.  A 
single  thought  isn't  so  many,  but  it  is  one  more  than 
I  ever  knew  you  to  have  before." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Magazine  editor  (coming  in  in  the  morning,  to 
office-boy) — ' '  Any  one  waiting  ?  "  Office  boy—1 '  Yes, 
sir  ;  four  admirals  in  your  office,  and  six  brigadier- 
generals  in  Mr.  Burjoice's  room,  and  some  more 
military  gentlemen  outside,  sir.  I  kept  'em  separate, 
as  you  said,  sir." — Life. 

Mistress  (finding  visitor  in  kitchen) — "  Who  is 
this,  Mary?"  Mary  (confusedly)— "  My  brother, 
m'm."  Mistress  (suspiciously) — "You're  not  much 
alike."  Mary  (stammering  apologetically) — "We 
were,  m'm  ;  but  he's  just  had  his  beard  shaved  off, 
and  that  makes  him  look  different,  m'm." — Rival. 

"I  must  strenuously  object,"  said  Senator  Sorg- 
hum, "  to  the  insinuation  that  I  ever  bought  my  seat 
in  the  Senate."  "It  is  rather  embarrassing."  "I 
should  say  so.  A  lot  of  fellows  who  would  stand  by 
me  on  general  principles  will  hear  about  it.  And 
then,  maybe,  they  won't  vote  for  me  unless  I  pay 
'em." — Washington  Star. 

Deacon  Hardacre — "And  so  you  seen  that  'ere 
spectacle  show  that  they're  all  talkin'  about,  did 
you?"  Elder  Nipperson — "Yep."  Deacon  Hard- 
acre—"  How  did  you  come  to  do  it,  Lige  ?  "  Elder 
Nipperson—"  Well,  Rube  Hamby,  he  said  it  wasn't 
fit  for  a  decent  person  to  look  at,  and  I  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  he  knowed  or  not.  I've  always  had 
my  suspicions  of  Rube." — Cleveland  Leader. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38%-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce* 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TRAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LEAVES 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Veetibuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  and 
Dining;  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along  a  Royal  Way 


California 
Limited 

Santa  Fe  Impute 

to  Chicago 

Fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 


— BETWEEN— 


Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EL  F.LSO  and  FORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco       5.00  p.m.  Mod.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  n.30  a.m.  Tue.    and    Fri. 

Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar    to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours.    I  and  wrapping 


Connecting  Train  Leaves  San  FranciBCO  at 
5  P.  M.  every  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  FRI- 
DAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  A.  M.  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday — 
Arriving  in  New  Yorlc  at  1 :  30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Sunday,  and  Wednesday. 

DINING  CARS,  BUFFET  CAR,  Observa- 
tion Car,  and  Electric-Lighted  Sleeping 
Car. 

This  Train  is  in  Addition  to  the  Daily  Over- 
land Express. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office— 628  Market  St. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  1531. 

Oakland  Office— 1118  Broadway. 
San  Jose  Offlce-7  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 


A  big  yield   of  both 
profit     and    satisfaction  | 
will  result  if  you  plant 


FERRYS  Seeds 

I  TDev  are  always  the  best. 
I  Do  not  accept  any  subati- 
I  tute— buy  none  but  Ferry's. 

I  Sold  by  all  dealers.     Write  for 
I  the '99  Seed  Annual— free. 
D.M.FERRY&  CO.,Detroit,Mich. 
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SfcMdman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teething. 


"  She  has  money  to  burn."  "  Yes,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  are  anxious  to  strike  a  match  with 
her  and  make  it  fly."— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5, 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  WinsloWs 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail ST. 00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrihner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail., 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail    4.50 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrlce-a- Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail    4.35 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .  5.85 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.80 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.3B 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7 ,35 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 9.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut'and  the  International  Magazine  for  On     Year,  by  Mail 4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Mexican  Herald  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 10. 50 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  McClure's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 
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Since  our  last  issue  the  treaty  with  Spain  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  the  vote  being  57  to  27.    The 


ratification  of  the  treaty.  Although  the  minority  have 
doubtless  sincerely  and  conscientiously  opposed  the  treaty, 
it  is  well  they  were  defeated.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  vital.  Had  it  failed,  our  relations  with  Spain  would 
have  been  chaotic.  Diplomatically  we  would  have  been  in 
a  state  of  war.  Practically  there  might  have  been  no 
hostilities,  but  it  would  have  taken  many  months  and  an 
expenditure  of  many  millions  to  extricate  us  from  the 
tangle  which  the  defeat  of  the  treaty  would  have  brought 
about.  Therefore,  it  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  the 
document  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  speedily  ratified  by  the  Spanish 
Cortes. 

Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  congratulation  is  that  the 
regulation  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  will  now  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  President  McKinley,  acting  as  a  temporary 
dictator,  and  put  back  into  the  control  of  the  American 
people  acting  through  their  constitutional  representatives. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  administration  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  one  of  consistent  vacillation.  At  first  the  Presi- 
dent was  opposed  to  holding  the  Philippines  ;  then  he  wav- 
ered ;  and  finally  concluded  to  hold  Manila  and  the  island 
of  Luzon.  After  a  trip  through  the  West,  however,  his 
ideas  changed,  and  he  accepted  annexation  of  the  archi- 
pelago, whether  at  the  instigation  of  the  peace  commissioners 
or  of  the  Western  mass-meetings  is  not  material.  The  very 
wording  of  the  protocol  shows  that  the  administration  had 
no  idea  of  annexing  the  Philippines  when  that  document 
was  signed.  But  from  the  protocol  to  the  treaty  is  a  far  cry. 
President  McKinley  abandoned  the  original  modest  idea  of 
a  naval  station,  and  wound  up  by  agreeing  to  pay  Spain 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  entire  Philippine  group — 
with  a  native  insurrection  thrown  in  to  boot. 

Ever  since  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  last  August,  the  ad 
ministration's  policy  of  vacillation  has  been  continued.  Al- 
though, under  the  terms  of  the  protocol,  we  were  entitled  to 
hold  and  control  the  harbor  and  city  of  Manila,  which  in- 
cludes its  suburbs,  the  administration  has  sedulously  inculcated 
upon  our  general  officers  in  the  Philippines  a  weak  policy  of 
conciliation.  As  a  result  of  this  mealy-mouthed,  milk-and- 
water  way  of  doing  things,  our  troops  in  the  Philippines 
have  found  themselves  confronted  at  the  outposts  with  hostile 
Filipino  pickets  only  a  few  rods  away.  The  suburbs  of 
Manila  have  been  occupied  by  the  hostile  Filipinos.  The 
very  waterworks  of  the  city  have  been  held  by  the  hostile 
Filipinos.  American  officers  have  been  repeatedly  prevented 
from  passing  through  the  Filipino  lines,  and  American 
soldiers  have  at  times  been  subjected  to  insult,  and  even 
physical  injury.  All  of  this  has  taken  place  with  the  tacit 
approval  of  the  administration,  which,  under  its  policy 
of  vacillation,  has  urged  upon  the  commanding  general  in 
the  Philippines  to  "avoid  trouble." 

The  crowning  event  in  this  policy  of  vacillation  has 
been  the  sending  of  a  fleet  of  transports  to  Iloilo  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  that,  the  second  city  of  the  Philippines. 
But  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  caused  the 
administration  to  waver,  and,  as  a  result,  our  soldier 
boys  have  been  broiling  in  the  transports  in  Iloilo  harbor, 
packed  like  herrings  in  their  hulls,  and  unable  even  to  set 
foot  on  shore  for  needed  exercise.  This  vacillating  and 
timorous  policy  only  made  the  Filipinos  more  threatening. 
As  if  to  put  the  cap-sheaf  upon  its  timidity,  the  administra- 
tion ordered  the  retreat  of  some  of  the  troops  from  be- 
fore Iloilo,  thereby  leaving  the  impression  on  the  Filipino 
mind  that  the  Americans  were  afraid  to  disembark. 

The  administration's  policy  of  vacillation  goes  back  for 
many  months.  With  the  tacit  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion, Consul  Williams,  of  Manila,  Consul  Wildman,  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  Consul  Pratt,  of  Singapore,  encouraged 
Aguinaldo  to  believe  that  the  administration  regarded 
him  as  an  ally  of  the  American  forces.  Wildman  went  so 
far  as  to  ship  Aguinaldo  to  Manila  from  Hong  Kong  and 
furnish  him  with  arms  and  ammunition.  What  could 
Aguinaldo  and  the  Filipinos  believe  but  that  the  American 
Government  did  regard  them  as  allies  ?  The  actions  of 
Wildman  and  the  other  consuls  should  have  been  at  once 


repudiated  by  the  administration  if  we  intended  to  take  and 
keep  the  islands.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  vacillation,  this  was  not  done.  Aguinaldo 
and  his  Filipinos  were  allowed  to  believe  that  we  recognized 
them  as  allies.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  administration's 
policy  of  vacillation  that  many  of  the  American  people  also 
believed  that  they  were  acting  as  our  allies. 

The  result  of  this  policy  of  vacillation  was  inevita- 
ble. From  the  devious  and  uncertain  course  of  the  admin- 
istration, no  one  has  known  what  its  policy  was  to  be.  The 
American  people  do  not  know.  The  members  of  the 
American  House  do  not  know.  The  United  States  Senators 
do  not  know.  For  days  they  have  been  vainly  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  administration's  policy  may  be.  They 
have  failed.  We  can  tell  them.  It  is  a  policy  of  vacilla- 
tion. 

However,  the  fighting  around  Manila  will  now  force  the 
vacillating  administration  to  take  some  stand.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  stand  the  administration  will  take, 
whether  it  will  be  supported  by  the  Republican  party  and 
backed  up  by  the  American  people.  Not  only  the  fate  of 
the  administration  but  the  fate  of  the  Republican  party  is 
involved.  If  the  American  people,  deceived  by  the  admin- 
istration and  "its  witless  consuls,  have  believed  that  the 
Filipinos  were  anxious  for  annexation,  they  now  find  them- 
selves undeceived.  People  seeking  annexation  to  this  great 
republic  do  not  seek  it  with  Mauser  bullets. 

The  administration  has  taken  an  island  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  has  agreed  to  pay  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
for  Spain's  title  to  the  archipelago,  but  has  acquired 
in  addition  an  Asiatic  war.  There  are  said  to  be 
twelve  hundred  islands  in  the  group.  Will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  wage  twelve  hundred  wars  to  conquer  twelve  hun- 
dred islands  ?  While  the  American  people  generally,  and  we 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  particularly,  have  been  in  favor  of  annex- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands,  we  think  the  desire  for  the 
archipelago  will  disappear  if  it  be  found  that  it  costs  more 
to  conquer  them  than  they  are  worih.  We  might  as  well 
talk  plainly — the  only  desire  for  the  islands  is  commercial, 
and  the  only  hope  is  that  they  may  be  profitable.  As  for 
the  high-minded  proposition  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing 
them,  that  is  not  worth  seriously  discussing  with  so  practical 
a  people  as  the  Americans.  They  want  the  Philippines  be- 
cause they  hope  that  the  archipelago  will  pay.  If  the  archi- 
pelago will  not  pay,  then  the  American  people  do  not  want  it. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  the  administration  and  the  Republi- 
can party  to  move  very  carefully  in  this  matter.  While  the 
Filipinos  who  attack  our  armies  must  be  put  down  with  a  strong 
and  merciless  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  repressing  them 
commits  us  to  making  the  islands  into  States  of  this  Union. 
The  Democrats  are  now  practically  unanimous  against  it. 
The  Republican  leaders  must  gravely  weigh  committing  the 
party  to  this  policy  of  making  States  of  the  Philippines.  It 
may  mean  the  wreck  of  the  Republican  party  two  years  from 
now. 

Let  the  administration  lay  aside  its  policy  of  vacillation. 
Let  the  administration  tell  the  American  people  what  it  in- 
tends to  do  with  the  Philippines.  And  let  the  administration 
tell  the  American  people  now. 

In  its  issue  of  January  30th  the  Argonaut  discussed  the 
Thh  subject  of  the  short  story,  showing  the  flimsy 

character  of  the  article  as  it  appears  in  a 
number  of  the  popular  American  maga- 
zines. The  position  then  taken  was  that  the  policy  of 
the  magazines  in  catering  to  the  unenlightened  mind  and 
uneducated  sympathies  of  the  average  reader  compelled 
them  to  ignore  those  fundamental  human  qualities  which, 
being  our  heredity  from  a  savage  ancestry,  constitute  all  that 
is  in  us  of  strength,  depth,  picturesqueness,  and  achieving 
power,  and  furnish  to  fiction  its  sole  excuse  for  existence. 
We  shall  now  look  for  such  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view  as  the  Argonaut  itself  can  furnish. 

Since  "The  Seats  of  Judgment  "  appeared  in  the  Argo- 
naut of  December  19th  as  the  prize-winning  story,  its 
author,   Dr.    Doyle,    has   received   several   proposals    from 
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publishers  to  issue  collections  of  his  short  stories.  He  is 
not  alone  in  this  experience.  Among  collections  of  Argo- 
naut stories  that  have  been  published  in  book-form  may 
be  mentioned  Bailey  Millard's  frontier  sketches,  Gibert 
Cunningham's  "  Tales  of  Mafiana,"  W.  C.  Morrow's  "  The 
Ape,  the  Idiot,  and  Other  People,"  T.  J.  Vivian's  "  The 
Waiter  Smiled,"  E.  W.  Townsend's  "  Major  Max  and  Other 
Stories,"  Margaret  Collier  Graham's  "  Stories  of  the  Foot- 
Hills,"  Robert  Howe  Fletcher's  "  The  Johnstown  Stage  and 
Other  Stories,"  and  Charles  F.  Lummis's  "  The  Enchanted 
Burro."  If  stories  by  writers  of  so  various  tastes,  capa- 
bilities, themes,  and  methods  may  be  said  to  have  anything 
in  common,  it  is  of  a  two-fold  character — finished  work- 
manship and  a  wise  understanding  and  fearless  sounding  of 
human  depths.  The  flimsy  stories  of  the  popular  magazines 
are  not  often  honored  by  appearing  in  book-form. 

The  Argonaut  competition  disclosed  an  amazing  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  writers  concerning 
the  construction  of  a  short  story.  Their  shortcomings  are 
indicative  of  a  popular  belief  that  a  short  story  either  hits 
or  misses,  as  the  writer's  luck  or  the  editor's  caprice  may 
determine.  While  the  editorial  personal  equation  is  a  small 
element  in  the  matter,  and  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
publication  over  which  he  presides  a  much  larger  one, 
neither  of  them  impinges  to  the  slightest  extent  upon  the 
overshadowing  fact  that  for  every  good  story  there  is 
somewhere  an  eager  market  ;  that  story-writing  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  difficult  of  arts  ;  and  that  to  its  success- 
ful pursuit  there  must  be  brought  a  generous  education,  a 
deep  study  and  broad  understanding  of  human  nature  and 
the  world,  the  most  painstaking  effort,  and  almost  endless 
drill.  The  qualities  that  make  a  great  writer  of  short 
stories  are  parallel  to  those  bringing  greatness  to  a  lawyer, 
a  physician,  an  engineer,  a  painter,  a  composer  of  music,  or 
a  financier  ;  and  there  must  be  an  equally  good  foundation 
in  the  mastery  of  technique.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  expect  success  as  a  story-writer  without  these  quali- 
ties and  this  drill  as  to  assume  to  be  able  to  try  a  case  in 
court  without  a  knowledge  of  the  law  or  its  practice.  This 
is  not  said  to  discourage  those  who  may  wish  to  acquire  the 
art  of  story-writing,  but  to  give  them  an  idea  of  its  require- 
ments, in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  deeper  study  and  a 
more  painstaking  effort. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  rules  for  an  art  so  elastic 
and  complex,  but  some  fundamental  principles  may  be  laid 
down.  The  highest  type  of  the  serious  short  story  takes  for 
its  central  idea  a  supreme  incident  in  a  person's  life.  The 
value  of  the  incident  lies  less  in  its  intrinsic  interest  than  in 
its  disclosure  of  a  very  distinct  personality.  A  failure  to 
make  this  distinction  leads  untrained  writers  often  to  depend 
upon  the  novelty  or  bizarre  character  of  the  incident  rather 
than  on  its  relation  to  the  central  human  figure  of  the  story. 
A  happy  combination  of  the  two  elements  may  produce  a 
perfect  result.  Every  word,  every  suggestion,  every  sub- 
sidiary incident  and  interest,  points  to,  illuminates,  and 
strengthens  the  central  incident ;  the  story  ends  with  the 
closing  of  that  incident ;  and  the  way  of  musical  composers 
in  closing  with  a  crash  of  heavy  chords  gives  a  hint  for  the 
ending  of  a  story.  Many  a  beginner,  not  realizing  that  he 
has  already  ended  his  story,  dawdles  on  in  a  hopeless  disre- 
gard of  the  dramatic  proprieties.  Violent  surprises  at  the 
close  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  handle  well ;  it  will  be  noted 
that  great  dramatists  rarely  or  never  resort  to  them. 

Crudeness  was  the  leading  feature  of  many  of  the  stories 
submitted  for  the  Argonaut's  prize,  but  in  the  case  of  one 
there  was  a  forthright  attempt  at  swindling.  The  story  was 
."  The  '  Gineral '  of  Pike  Mounting,"  by  W.  J.  Morgan,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  It  was  sent  in  a  United  States  official 
envelope,  and  purported  to  be  original.  This  story  was 
printed  in  the  Century  for  March,  1885  (Volume  VII.,  page 
678),  and  had  been  copied  word  for  word,  dialect  and  all. 
Maurice  Thompson  wrote  it  originally,  giving  it  the  title  of 
"  Hodson's  Hideout."  Mr.  Morgan  changed  the  name 
of  "Riley  Hodson"  to  "  Gordon  Graves,"  "Sandy  Biddle" 
to  "Tad  Burton,"  "Ben  Iley"  to  "Dick  Smith,"  "Wes. 
Beasly"  to  "Bill  Hatfield,"  "David  d'Antinac"  to 
"Thomas  Murphy,"  and  "Jord"  to  "Sam."  Those 
changes  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  improvements.  He 
likewise  changed  Sand  Mounting  to  Pike  Mounting.  Other- 
wise the  story  was  unchanged,  save  by  the  omission  of  half 
a  paragraph  (four  lines)  in  one  place,  some  verse  (six  lines) 
in  another,  and  one  line  in  another.  The  last-named  omis- 
sion was  accidental,  and  made  nonsense.  (MS.,  p.  15,  1, 
14.)  It  is  hoped  that  other  editors  will  be  able  to  identify 
the  story  from  these  particulars.  They  are  warned  against 
W.  J.  Morgan,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Such  attempts  at  selling  plagiarisms  often  annoy  editors 
greatly.  During  its  many  years  of  existence  the  Argonaut 
has  printed  thousands  of  stories,  but  has  never  yet  been  im- 
posed upon  by  a  plagiarist — a  fact  ascribable  more  to 
good  fort  me  than  to  familiarity  with  all  the  stories  that 
»   be'i  .  published.     Plagiarists  might  reflect  that  there 


are  penal  laws  covering  the  kind  of  swindling  that  they 
affect,  and  that  its  exposure  is  almost  inevitable. 

An  important  suit,  involving  the  question  of  how  far  in- 
A  triumph  for  dividual  liberty  in  this  country  may  be 
Individual  made  subordinate  to  the  supposed  rights  or 

Liberty.  necessities  of    trades-unions,  has   been  de- 

cided by  Judge  Daingerfield.  Fred  Hess,  Jr.,  was  a  printer 
employed  in  the  composing-room  of  the  Bulletin,  When 
linotype  machines  were  put  in  that  office,  Hess,  who  was  a 
machinist,  took  charge  of  them  and  instructed  the  other 
compositors  in  their  use.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Typographical  Union,  while  the  others  were.  Subsequently 
he  took  a  vacation,  and,  upon  his  return,  was  informed  by 
representatives  of  the  union  that  he  could  not  go  to  work 
again.  The  proprietor  of  the  Bulletin  ordered  him  to  go 
to  work,  nevertheless,  and  the  union  printers  were  ordered 
out  on  strike.  The  proprietor  weakened  under  this  co- 
ercion, and  Hess  was  discharged  :  whereupon  he  brought 
suit  against  the  Typographical  Union  for  damages  suffered 
from  lack  of  employment. 

These  are  the  facts  as  agreed  upon  in  the  case,  and  the 
legal  question  that  arises  is  a  new  one.  It  has  been  held  by 
the  courts  that  the  laborers  in  any  trade  may  combine  for  self- 
protection  and  to  advance  their  common  interests  in  any  legiti- 
mate way.  They  may  refuse  to  work  for  an  employer  who 
hires  non-union  men,  for  no  man  can  be  coerced  to  work 
against  his  will.  They  may  argue  with  those  who  continue 
to  work  for  such  employer  while  a  strike  is  on — a  denial  of 
this  would  be  a  denial  of  free  speech — but  they  may  not  in- 
timidate him  in  any  way,  nor  may  they  interfere  with  his 
performance  of  his  work  if  he  is  not  willing  to  give  it  up 
voluntarily.  These  rules  are  now  generally  accepted  as  the 
law  governing  trades-unions  in  these  matters.  But  this  case 
raises  another  question.  Can  a  union  force  a  man  to  be- 
come a  member  against  his  will,  under  penalty  of  being 
forced  out  of  the  trade  he  has  learned  should  he  refuse  ? 
The  argument  that  the  trades-unions  use  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  contribute  the  money  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  all  in  that  trade,  and  that  all  who  are  benefited  should 
share  in  the  expense.  Further,  that  the  success  of  a  union 
depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  employed  in  that  trade, 
or,  at  least,  of  so  large  a  majority  that  employers  are  power- 
less to  continue  their  business  in  opposition  to  the  union's 
demands.  These  arguments  may  be  valid  to  persuade  a 
man  to  join  a  union  when  his  reason  is  appealed  to,  but  they 
furnish  no  basis  upon  which  a  right  to  coerce  him  into  mem- 
bership may  be  built  up.  Such  a  rule,  if  adopted,  would 
convert  the  unions  into  the  most  powerful  instruments  of 
tyranny.  The  individual's  liberty  would  be  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence. A  man  would  not  be  permitted  to  earn  his  living 
or  to  support  his  family,  unless  he  became  a  member  of  the 
union,  and,  once  a  member,  his  own  judgment  would  have 
to  give  place  to  the  will  of  the  managers  or  a  majority  of  the 
union. 

Assuming  the  proposition,  which  all  the  unions  insist 
upon,  that  a  man,  having  the  ability,  is  entitled  to  an  op- 
portunity to  work  for  his  living,  those  who  deprive  him  of 
that  opportunity  commit  a  wrong  for  which  they  should  be 
legally  liable.  Of  course,  no  duty  rests  upon  any  man  to 
employ  another,  but  when  an  employer  is  found  ready  to 
give  employment,  and  others  prevent  his  doing  so,  they 
should  be  forced  to  reimburse  the  laborer  whom  they  have 
wronged.  This  seems  a  very  simple  principle  of  justice. 
The  Typographical  Union  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  in 
favor  of  Hess,  and  will  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  That 
tribunal  should  not  set  aside  so  just  a  decree. 

The  most  important  of  recent  events  in  the  affairs  of  the 
_.      T  school  department  is  the  decision  of  Judge 

and  the  Seawell,    overruling    the    demurrer    to    the 

Contractors.  complaint  in  the  case  of  Elisha  Brooks 
versus  the  Auditor.  The  action  was  brought  to  restrain  the 
auditor  from  signing  warrants  to  the  amount  of  $So,ooo, 
passed  by  the  late  board  of  education  in  favor  of  certain 
merchants  who  had  furnished  supplies.  All  of  these  de- 
mands had  been  contracted  for  and  incurred  subsequent  to 
August  31st  of  last  year,  at  which  time  the  board  had  al- 
ready contracted  for  demands  aggregating  more  than  $102,- 
670  a  month,  or  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  year.  These  facts  were  necessarily  admitted  by 
the  demurrer  ;  the  question  raised  was  whether  these  ex- 
cessive demands  were  valid. 

The  question  is  whether  the  so-called  one-twelfth  act  ap- 
plied to  the  board  of  education.  That  law  declares  that  no 
official  or  board  in  San  Francisco  shall  have  power  to 
incur  liabilities  during  any  one  month  in  excess  of  one-twelfth 
of  the  annual  appropriation,  and  that  all  liabilities  incurred 
in  violation  of  this  prohibition  are  absolutely  void.  Later, 
an  amendment  excepted  the  City  Hall  commission  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  commissioners  from  the  operation  of  the 


law,  and  Judge  Seawell  holds  that  the  exemption  of  these 
two  by  name  emphasizes  the  intention  to  make  the  law 
apply  to  all  other  departments,  including  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  attorneys  for  the  contractors  then  contended  that 
the  one-twelfth  act  had  been  repealed  by  implication  by  the 
adoption  of  certain  sections  of  the  political  code.  Judge 
Seawell  holds  that  the  section  requiring  public  schools  to  be 
kept  open  eight  months  during  the  year  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  one-twelfth  act.  Section  1,623,  holding  school  dis- 
tricts liable  for  salaries  contracted,  provided  they  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  school  funds  received  during  the  year,  was 
adopted  four  years  prior  to  the  one-twelfth  act,  and  could 
not  be  construed  as  a  repeal  by  implication  of  that  act,  even 
if  it  were  held  to  be  inconsistent. 

The  attorneys  for  the  merchants  raised  the  further  point 
that  the  one-twelfth  act  was  not  binding,  because,  during  the 
eatly  part  of  the  fiscal  year  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  it. 
Contracts  for  teachers'  salaries  must  be  made  early  in  the 
year,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  is  not 
known  until  the  board  of  supervisors  fixes  the  tax  levy  on 
the  third  Monday  in  September.  For  the  year  under  con- 
sideration the  rate  was  not  fixed  until  the  first  Monday  in 
October.  The  objection  goes  to  the  validity  of  the  entire 
act,  for  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  department  of 
the  city  government.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  de- 
cision published  in  the  daily  papers,  it  is  upon  this  ground 
that  Judge  Seawell  overrules  the  objection  ;  but,  if  this  be 
the  only  ground,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  weak  point  in  the 
decision.  It  would  probably  be  held,  however,  that  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  would  be  a 
cause  for  keeping  the  liabilities  below  one-twelfth  of  the 
smallest  probable  appropriation.  The  decision  finally  holds 
against  the  contention  that  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
1879  makes  the  board  of  education  a  part  of  the  State  and 
not  the  city  government. 

So  far  the  victory  was  entirely  with  the  teachers,  but  the 
decision  in  Moses  versus  the  Auditor  reduced  the  advan- 
tages gained.  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  any  payment  of 
salaries  that  accrued  in  1897-8  out  of  the  funds  of  1898-9 
was  illegal,  and  that  the  auditor  should  deduct  any  amounts 
so  paid  from  the  warrants  that  remained  unpaid.  This  part 
of  the  decision  applies  only  to  those  teachers  who  thus 
received  payment  improperly  and  who  are  also  still  drawing 
salaries  from  the  department.  It  was  further  held  that  the 
teachers'  salaries  are  not  fixed  by  statute,  but  by  the  board 
of  education,  and,  therefore,  the  board  may  raise  or  lower 
them  at  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salaries  are  yearly 
salaries,  payable  monthly,  and  the  teachers  are  entitled  to  be 
paid  during  vacation  months  as  well  as  while  the  schools  are 
open. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions,  unless  they  should  be  re- 
versed by  the  supreme  court  on  appeal,  is  to  relieve  the  de- 
partment from  the  payment  of  $88,651  for  supplies  and 
$177,400  for  salaries.  The  school  fund  will  further  be  in- 
creased by  the  deductions  for  salaries  improperly  paid, 
alleged  to  amount  to  $123,500.  There  is  a  balance  of 
$35,671  in  the  fund  that  is  available  for  the  payment  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  for  November  and  December,  and  of  the 
claims  of  the  contractors  incurred  prior  to  January.  The 
present  board  will  thus  have  $102,670  to  spend  during  each 
of  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year,  and  it  is  making 
every  effort  to  keep  the  expenses  within  this  limit.  The 
building  committee  estimated  the  necessary  repairs  at 
$71,484.  Chairman  Holbrook,  of  the  finance  committee, 
reduces  this  to  $31,211,  and,  according  to  President  Ber- 
gerot,  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose. 
The  committee  on  supplies  has  presented  an  estimate  of 
$2,000  a  month,  which  is  $10,000  monthly  less  than  was  ex- 
pended by  the  last  board,  and  so  it  is  with  the  other  com- 
mittee. It  is  at  least  unfortunate  that  the  excellent  work  of 
the  board  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  not  only  the  opposi- 
tion of  interested  persons,  but  by  those  weak-minded  people 
who  are  always  ready  to  sign  a  petition  for  any  cause  what- 
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The  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  passed  by  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  last  week,  was  in- 
Regular  Army,  troduced  in  the  first  week  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  and  has  steadily  held  its  place  as  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  presented.  The  proposition 
to  increase  the  military  peace  establishment  more  than  three- 
fold, and  in  so  doing  to  increase  the  expense  fully  four-fold, 
has  aroused  strong  opposition  to  the  measure  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  the  national  CapitoL  Several  bills, 
differing  in  the  number  of  men  to  be  enlisted  and  in  the 
details  of  organization,  were  presented,  but  the  one  which 
has  been  passed  is  the  one  which  had  the  approval  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  administration,  and  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

The  provisions  of  the  original  bill  were  for  a  standing  army 
of  100,000  men,  including  commissioned  officers.     The  im- 
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portant  changes  from  the  present  establishment  include  provi- 
sions for  a  lieutenant-general  and  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  number  of  major-generals  and  brigadier-generals  ;  an  in- 
crease of  the  staff  corps  about  forty  per  cent. ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  hospital  corps  of  3,000  privates  ;  and  a  general  re- 
organization on  the  basis  of  a  three- battalion  formation.  If  the 
bill  becomes  a  law  in  its  present  shape  the  army  at  its  maxi- 
mum strength  will  consist  of  thirty  regiments  of  infantry, 
twelve  regiments  of  cavalryj  and  a  corps  of  artillery,  besides 
the  usual  concomitant  departments  of  ordnance,  subsistence, 
medicine,  pay,  and  a  signal  corps.  All  officers  and  men 
serving  in  the  sub-tropical  countries  are  to  have  an  increase 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  pay,  and  the  President  is 
authorized  to  recruit  those  portions  of  the  army  which  may 
be  serving  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
in  which  such  portions  of  the  force  may  be  stationed. 
The  Atlantic  Division  of  the  new  army  will  "ultimately  in- 
clude the  coast  line  of  the  West  Indian  possessions  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  Pacific  Division  is  defined  to  in- 
clude with  the  Pacific  seaboard  "the  coast  line  of  the  various 
possessions  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

The  bill  does  not  appear  to  be  destined  to  become  a  popu- 
lar measure  with  the  country  generally,  on  account  of  the 
traditional  repugnance  to  a  large  standing  army  tending 
possibly  toward  the  militarism  of  Europe,  and  on  account 
of  the  necessary  increase  in  annual  appropriations  for  its 
maintenance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  bill  could  have  been 
passed  but  for  the  strong  influence  exercised  by  friends  of 
the  volunteers  now  serving  in  distant  and  unhealthful 
islands.  It  has  been  manifestly  impossible  to  disband  the 
volunteer  organizations  drawn  into  active  service  during  the 
Spanish  war  and  muster  out  the  citizen  soldiers  until  the 
regular  army  could  be  placed  in  condition  to  take  their 
places,  and  this  depended  upon  a  change  in  the  laws  which 
would  permit  the  recruiting  of  an  army  exceeding  the 
present  limit  of  30,000  men.  Ever  since  the  active  opera- 
tions of  war  ceased,  through  the  signing  of  the  peace 
protocol  in  August,  the  President  has  been  continually  and 
persistently  appealed  to  by  interested  individuals,  by  local 
organizations,  and  by  State  legislatures  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  return  the  volunteer  regiments  to  the  bosoms  of 
their  families  and  to  the  arts  of  peace.  This  pressure  ob- 
tained ample  support  in  Congress,  and  found  expression  in 
compromise  amendments  to  the  army  bill,  which  finally  re- 
sulted, after  a  spirited  three-day  debate,  including  evening 
sessions,  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  168  to 
125. 

The  amendments  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Illinois. 
They  provided  that  while  the  maximum  strength  of  the  au- 
thorized army  should  remain  at  100,000,  and  the  maximum 
strength  of  infantry  companies  and  cavalry  troops  should  re- 
main at  145  and  107  respectively,  the  President  should  be 
given  the  discretion  to  recruit  the  reorganized  army  only  to 
a  minimum  strength  of  60  men  for  each  of  those  arms  of 
the  service,  leaving  the  artillery  companies  unchanged.  This 
proposition  has  the  effect  of  providing  a  minimum  force  of 
50,000  men,  and  insured  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
House,  and  encourages  the  belief  of  its  friends  that  it  will 
assist  in  its  approval  by  the  Senate,  which  body  the  bill  has 
yet  to  encounter.  By  other  amendments  a  provision  which 
authorized  the  appointment  of  engineers  from  civil  life  was 
stricken  out,  and  the  number  of  commissioned  officers  re- 
duced by  some  330. 

Naturally,  the  army  bill  is  a  Republican  measure,  and  is  a 
part  of  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  the  policy  of  expansion 
which  requires  additional  military  strength  to  reduce  to 
possession  and  to  hold  the  territories  which  have  already  or 
are  liable  to  come  into  the  control  of  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  war  and  upon  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain.  In  spite  of  its  partisan  color  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  the  measure  even  in  Republican  ranks, 
which  melted  away  only  upon  the  adoption  of  the  compro- 
mise amendments.  In  the  final  vote  only  six  Republicans 
voted  against  the  bill.  They  were  :  Barber  of  Maryland, 
Connolly  of  Illinois,  Loud  of  California,  Johnson  of  Indiana, 
McEwen  of  New  Jersey,  and  Wadsworth  of  New  York,  a 
defection  which  was  practically  overcome  by  the  votes  of  five 
Democrats  who  voted  in  favor  of  its  passage.  They  were  : 
Berry  of  Kentucky,  McClellan  of  New  York,  McAleer  of 
Pennsylvania,  Taylor  of  Alabama  (Democrats),  and  Skinner 
(Populist)  of  North  Carolina. 

An  important  feature  of  this  legislation  is  that  of  the 
vastly  increased  cost  entailed  for  the  support  of  an  army  in 
time  of  peace.  The  present  army  appropriations  on  a  peace 
footing  amount  to  about  $25,000,000  for  an  organization  of 
nearly  30,000  men.  The  friends  of  the  new  bill  estimate 
the  pay  alone  of  the  new  army  at  its  maximum  strength  of 
100,000  to  be  about  $25,000,000,  while  the  additional  cost 
for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  would  swell  the  total  to 
about  $90,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition 
have  estimated  the  total  annual  expense   at  about  $145,- 


000,000.     The  minimum  strength  upon  which  the  President 
may  fix  is  expected  to  be  proportionate. 


set  men  and  women  aflame  with  a  passion  to  which  the  bub- 
bling, gurgling,  girly  ebullition  of  1898  was  but  as  a  candle 
to  the  sun. 


For  the 
Promotion  of 
Ignorance. 


Attention  was  called  in  these  columns  last  week  to  the  fact 
that  an  effort  to  emasculate  the  reformed 
ballot  law  of  this  State  was  probable.  That 
the  warning  was  not  idle  is  proved  by  the 
appearance  of  Assembly  bill  number  19.  As  originally 
prepared,  this  bill  provided  that  the  names  of  candidates 
should  be  grouped  by  parties  in  parallel  columns,  instead  of 
by  offices  as  at  present,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  each  column 
a  circle  should  be  placed  so  that  voters  desiring  to  vote  a 
straight  party  ticket  might  mark  a  cross  inside  of  this  circle, 
when  the  ballot  would  be  counted  for  all  the  candidates  of 
that  party.  Both  propositions  are  unqualifiedly  bad,  and 
the  bill  should  be  defeated.  These  are  the  two  points  upon 
which  the  professional  politicians  have  bent  their  attacks  at 
each  session  of  the  legislature  since  the  law  was  enacted, 
and,  should  this  attempt  succeed,  every  benefit  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  system  would  be  lost. 

When  the  bill  was  considered  by  the  joint  committee  on 
elections,  the  provision  for  voting  a  straight  ticket  was 
attacked.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  would  result  in  the 
old  practice  of  straight  party  voting,  and  that  it  would  facili- 
tate the  identification  of  ballots.  In  the  past  the  habit  of 
blindly  voting  a  straight  party  ticket  has  worked  immense 
harm.  It  encouraged  political  managers  to  nominate  dis- 
honest and  incompetent  candidates,  who  would  be  certain  of 
defeat  if  they  were  obliged  to  come  before  the  voters  on 
their  own  merits,  but  who  may  be  carried  into  office  through 
the  indolence  of  those  upon  whom  civic  duty  sits  lightly,  and 
who  vote  a  straight  ticket  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to 
select  their  candidates.  Under  the  bill,  where  a  straight 
ticket  is  voted,  votes  for  individual  candidates  are  not 
counted,  and  so  a  ticket  might  be  marked  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  identification  without  affecting  the  result.  The 
committee  wisely  decided  to  strike  out  this  provision. 

The  proposition  to  group  candidates  according  to  parties 
and  not  according  to  offices  is  equally  bad.  The  arguments 
advanced  in  its  favor  are  that  voting  a  straight  ticket  is 
easier  under  this  arrangement,  and  that  it  is  more  favorable 
to  the  voter  who  has  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  recognize 
the  names  of  those  for  whom  he  votes.  It  is  astounding 
that  men  selected  to  make  laws  for  the  State  of  California 
should  urge  the  passage  of  a  law  upon  any  such  grounds. 
Its  title  should  properly  be  "  A  bill  for  the  promotion  of 
political  ignorance."  A  voter  who  has  not  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  know  for  whom  he  wants  to  vote  certainly  is  not 
entitled  to  special  protection. 

When  the  Twenty-Second  United  States  Infantry,  consist- 
It  Makes  'd£  °^  twe*ve  hundred  and  seventy-two  men 

a  Great  and  thirty-nine  officers,  arrived  overland  last 

Difference.  Tuesday,  there  were  no  Red-Cross  maidens, 

gushings,  luncheons,  and  bouquets  to  greet  it  at  the  ferry, 
and  when  it  sailed  the  next  day  on  the  transports  Senator 
and  Ohio  for  Manila  there  were  no  cheering  crowds  and  no 
screaming  steam-whistles  to  bid  it  godspeed.  And  yet  this 
regiment  has  a  glorious  history  of  fighting  and  victory  that 
stretches  all  the  way  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
to  the  fall  of  Santiago.  The  reception  given  last  year  to 
the  unknown  and  untried  recruits  from  Kansas,  Tennessee, 
and  Minnesota  was  different  from  that  given  to  these 
sturdy  veterans,  for  then  the  Spirit  of  War  bore  the  maiden 
soul  on  his  wings  and  planted  his  flaming  torch  in  her  heart. 

And  yet  the  Twenty-Second  has  been  a  maker  of  history. 
After  serving  through  the  Civil  War,  it  fought  Indians  for 
thirty-three  years.  Then,  when  the  war  with  Spain  broke 
out,  it  was  sent  to  Cuba.  It  was  in  the  thick  of  the  bloody 
charge  at  San  Juan  Hill,  and  laid  down  some  brave  lives 
there.  Its  valiant  commander,  Colonel  Wyckoff,  and  equally 
brave  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patterson,  besides  a  large  number 
of  its  enlisted  men,  met  their  death  by  Spanish  bullets  on 
the  slopes,  and  Captain  Jones  and  Lieutenants  Godfrey  and 
Wassel  were  wounded  there.  Its  present  commander, 
Brigadier- General  Egbert,  a  West  Point  graduate,  is  himself 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  twice  wounded  while 
leading  the  Sixth  Infantry  at  the  charge  at  El  Caney  ;  for 
his  gallantry  in  that  fight  he  was  made  brigadier-general. 
Major  Parker  was  raised  from  a  captaincy  for  gallantry  at 
San  Juan,  and  he  is  well  known  here.  Yet  for  these  distin- 
guished officers  and  their  brave  men  there  was  not  a  single 
maidenly  gush,  not  a  screaming  steam-whistle,  not  a  bomb, 
cannon,  nor  rocket  from  the  house-tops  and  towers  of  frowsy 
yellow  journals. 

Doubtless  those  real  soldiers  were  grateful  that  their  dig- 
nity was  spared  this  hysterical  invasion.  Wre  may  imagine 
what  order  of  stability  this  country  would  enjoy  if  the  mob- 
madness  of  the  early  days  of  its  wars  had  been  an  indica- 
tion of  the  real  character  of  its  people.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  passed  through  the  wild,  mad  days  of 
i860  and  '61,  when  the  prospect  of  fraternal  throat-cutting 


Provoked 
Pistol. 


On  Friday  of  last  week  Christian  Reis,  Jr.,  after  brooding 
Chaff  that  a  *ew  ^ays  over  some  rough  chaff  from  his 
life-long  friend,  W.  S.  Pardy,  about  the  shoes 
worn  by  the  former,  sought  Pardy  in 
his  office,  and,  after  provoking  a  blow  from  him,  shot  him 
through  the  body.  Pardy  may  survive  the  dangerous 
wound.  If  so,  he  will  have  learned  a  lesson  that  he  will 
not  forget.  The  question  of  most  importance  involved 
in  this  whole  affair  is  not  that  of  Reis's  justifica- 
tion. That  is  a  matter  for  the  law  and  the  jury,  if  the  case 
ever  come  to  trial.  Of  larger  interest  is  the  one  of  the 
prevalent  habit  illustrated  by  Pardy's  rough  chaffing  of 
his  friend.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  an  excessively 
sensitive  nature  of  the  Reis  order  has  desperately  resented 
rough  chaffing  from  friends,  and  there  is  an  interminable 
list  of  estrangements  that  have  grown  out  of  the  same  cause. 
There  is  something  lacking  in  the  training  of  a  man  who 
does  not  actually  resent,  or  cherish  a  feeling  of  resentment, 
for  any  assault  upon  his  personal  dignity,  and  there  is  fully 
as  much  lacking  in  the  training  of  a  man  who  finds  delight 
in  coarse  or  profane  ridicule  of  his  friends.  At  the 
least,  such  raillery  is  bad  manners.  Yet  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  men  habitually  to  apply  gross  or  profane  epithets 
to  their  friends.  This  is  an  offense  against  personal  dignity. 
A  lesson  might  be  learned  from  the  conduct  of  our  naval 
officers  among  themselves.  They  treat  one  another  with 
unfailing  and  most  punctilious  courtesy — with  the  bear- 
ing of  finished  gentlemen,  in  fact.  The  habit  prevents  ill- 
feeling  and  discord  in  the  close  quarters  of  a  ship,  and 
extends  to  their  bearing  toward  other  men. 

Men  who  habitually  indulge  in  rough  chaff  are  apt  to 
quarrel.  They  are  likely  to  be  avoided  by  men  of  fine 
instincts.  They  make  for  themselves  a  life  lacking 
in  those  refinements  which  develop  the  higher  man- 
liness of  men,  and  by  their  conduct  they  develop  the 
grosser  elements  within  them.  Now  and  then  a  man  of 
such  a  type  is  amazed  to  discover  that  he  has  brought 
serious  trouble  by  rousing  a  sense  of  outraged  dignity  in 
some  man  of  a  finer  and  more  sensitive  nature.  Rough 
chaff  is  unknown  in  dueling  countries,  where  men  are 
courteous  to  each  other,  and  use  insults  only  when  they 
mean  to  fight. 

The  press  of  the  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
McKinley's  patient  over  the  President's  policy  of  drift 

Policy  It   is    charged    that     McKinley    himself    is 

of  Drift.  responsible  for  the  present  situation  in  the 

Philippines.  It  is  charged  that  his  policy  of  no-policy  has 
promoted  intrigues,  given  the  Filipinos  a  wrong  idea  of 
American  government,  and  incited  insurrection  among  them. 
We  quote  a  few  comments  from  papers  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.     The  New  York  Herald  says  : 

"President  McKinley's  miserable  infirmity  of  purpose  is  responsible 
for  the  ridiculous  position  we  occupy  in  the  Philippines  to-day — held  at 
bay  and  our  authority  defied  by  a  motley  horde  of  the  lowest  type  of 
Filipinos.  .  .  .  Only  a  firm  and  decisive  assertion  of  the  authority  and 
power  of  our  government  can  save  the  islands  from  anarchy,  save  our 
own  dignity,  and  avert  the  danger  of  friction  with  other  powers.  But 
what  is  the  President  doing?  As  ever  a  wabbling  opportunist,  he"  is 
shirking  his  responsibilities  and  again  throwing  down  the  reins.  In- 
stead of  grappling  with  the  situation  like  a  man  he  is  appointing  a  com- 
mission to  make  at  this  late  day  the  slow  and  tedious  voyage  to  the 
Philippines.  .  .  .  What  this  country  needs  in  the  present  juncture  is 
not  a  commission  but  an  executive." 

The  Portland  Oregoman  thinks,  too,  that  the  President 
has  waited  long  enough  : 

"Mr.  McKinley  may  complain,  and  justly,  of  the  Senate,  but  the 
situation  we  are  in  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  administration's  policy 
of  drift.  There  is  a  time  to  #ait,  but  there  is  a  time  to  act.  No  one 
knew  this  better  than  Lincoln,  with  whom  McKinley's  obsequious  ad- 
mirers are  fond  of  comparing  him.  McKinley  had  to  be  pushed  on  to 
the  St.  Louis  platform.  Gage  had  to  drag  him  on  to  the  currency- 
reform  programme.  He  was  finally  forced  into  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
the  tide  of  public  opinion,  not  his  own  convictions,  swept  him  on  to  the 
retention  of  the  Philippines.  The  administration  adopted  a  wailing 
policy  regarding  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  still  waiting." 

The  Boston  Beacon  says  that  the  weak  policy  is  the  policy 

of  evasion  and  concealment  : 

"  If  our  purpose  be  not  to  make  the  Filipinos  a  subject  people,  what 
good  reason  exists  for  its  concealment  ?  If  the  President,  on  the  other 
hand,  contemplates  forcible  occupation  and  permanent  possession,  the 
country  should  be  informed  of  his  intentions." 

In  the  South  the  Savannah  News  voices  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  McKinley's  "waiting"  policy  : 

"  The  fact  that  the  administration  says  nothing  seems  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  administration  is  afraid  to  have  its  Philippine  policy 
made  known.  When  a  political  party  is  afraid  to  trust  the  people  it  is 
time  for  the  people  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  can  safely  trust  that 
party." 

The  Springfield  Republican  unbosoms  itself  thus  : 

"The  American  people  may  well  arise  from  their  bewilderment  at 
this  point  and  ask  that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  a  policy 
he  state  it,  that  if  he  has  definite  intentions  he  declare  them.  So  much 
in  the  way  of  elucidation  is  due  imperialists  and  anti-imperialists  alike. 
If  the  President  does  not  intend  to  hold  the  Philippines,  except  for  a 
temporary  period,  surely  the  commercial  expansionists  would  like  to 
know  it." 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


February  13,  1899. 


BOSSUE'S    VINDICATION. 


How  a  Charger  Sustained  His  Dead  Master's  Honor. 


When  M.  de  Bossue  returned  to  the  court  in  France  he 
was  most  coldly  received.  The  king  refused  to  see  him 
and  the  king's  courtiers  were  quite  uncivil.  At  his  sweet- 
heart's house,  in  the  Rue  des  Saints  Peres,  the  door  was 
closed  in  his  face.  He  was  filled  with  astonishment  and 
grief,  both  of  which  were  increased  when  he  went  to  see  his 
friends.  All  looked  askance  at  him,  few  deigned  even  to 
speak  to  him,  and  none  accorded  him  the  explanation  he 
sought. 

Too  proud  to  question  strangers,  and  yet  sensitive  enough 
to  suffer  keenly  under  the  treatment  he  had  received,  he 
went  to  his  room  to  brood  alone. 

There  was  a  mirror  here,  and  in  this  he  surveyed  him- 
self. The  hardships  of  war  had  deprived  him  of  his  good 
looks  ;  his  face  was  drawn  and  haggard,  his  skin  wrinkled  ; 
his  eyes  were  dull  and  sad  ;  while  across  his  left  cheek  a 
long,  disfiguring  scar  told  where  a  sabre  had  cut  deep. 

He  left  the  mirror  and  sat  down  dejectedly.  "  I  am  grown 
ugly,"  he  said,  "and  poor,  and  therefore  they  shun  me." 
He  thought  of  his  life,  offered  to  his  country  and  to  glory  ; 
of  his  hard  campaigns  in  America  and  the  Indies  ;  of  the 
famous  battles  in  which  he  had  done  his  part  under  Mont- 
calm and  Vaudreuil — "  but  all  this,"  he  told  himself,  "  has 
been  in  vain.  The  king,  my  love,  my  friends,  they  are  none 
of  them  left  to  me.  The  only  faithful  one  of  them  all — my 
horse,  who  used  to  lick  my  hand  and  neigh  gladly  at  my 
coming — he,  too,  is  gone,  for  I  have  sold  him.  No  one — 
nothing  is  left  to  me  !  " 

One  black  thought  was  succeeded  by  another,  and  his 
gloom  and  melancholy  increased  till  life  seemed  but  a  burden 
to  be  got  rid  of.  He  was  a  man  of  promptitude  and 
decision,  and,  having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  did  not  pro- 
crastinate. His  pistol  lay  ready  to  his  hand — one  shot  and 
the  deed  was  done. 

At  court  they  said,  "  M.  de  Bossue  had  the  fever."  Weeks 
and  months  passed,  and  they  spoke  of  him  no  more. 

But  there  remained  to  Bossue"  an  old-time  friend.  After 
serving  in  Spain  for  some  ten  years,  and  growing  discon- 
tented with  his  work,  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Puysaye  returned 
to  France  and  to  the  court.  He  gained  prestige  at  Mes- 
dames  de  Boufless's,  de  Chauvelin's,  de  Surgere's,  and 
Luxembourg's ;  asked  new  service  of  the  king,  and  solicited 
a  regiment.  He  called  himself  a  friend  of  Bossud's.  "  Poor 
fellow  !  "  he  said  ;  "  only  thirty  years  old.  What  could 
have  made  him  leave  us  in  that  way  ?  " 

His  face  clouded  when  he  heard  the  story,  for  he  was 
a  brave  man  himself.  "  A  coward  ! "  he  cried  ;  "  im- 
possible ! "' 

"  But  yes  !  "  said  his  informer  ;  "  we  repeat  only  what  the 
reports  said — reports  which  were  sent  to  the  king  direct. 
M.  de  Bossue",  it  seems,  disliked  the  enemy  too  greatly — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  ap- 
proach him." 

"Bossue  a  coward!"  cried  the  count;  "he  must  have 
changed  greatly,  then.  May  not  those  reports  have  been 
false?" 

"Well,  the  marshal  himself "  and  so  on.    La  Puysaye 

heard  the  story  repeated  a  score  of  times,  and  found  that 
the  mention  of  Bossue's  name  brought  forth  only  curses  or 
reproaches.     He  ended  by  renouncing  him. 

"  But,"  he  said  to  himself  one  day,  "  I  can't  forget  him. 
I  loved  him  well,  and  I  believe  I  love  him  still.  Very  well, 
I  shall  allow  myself  this  little  eccentricity — that  of  loving  a 
dishonored  wretch.  Bossue"  remains  my  friend,  and  of  all' 
the  world  I  alone  shall  recall  him  with  something  other  than 
disdain." 

He  hung  the  dead  man's  portrait  on  his  wall  once  more. 
But  the  portrait  was  an  old  one,  and  no  longer  resembled 
anybody.  La  Puysaye,  discontented,  wished  for  some  other 
souvenir — something  which  Bossue"  had  used.  He  thought 
of  the  horse  :  "  Where  is  he  now  ?  They  tell  me  that  he 
sold  him.  That  horse  carried  poor  Bossue"  for  ten  years.  I 
must  find  him." 

Once,  while  his  friend  still  served  with  him,  he  had  seen 
the  horse — a  curious  beast,  of  a  dark-yellowish  color,  the 
product  of  a  cross  between  a  Spanish  barb  and  an  Indian 
pony.  He  was  able  to  furnish  descriptions  of  the  animal  to 
certain  men  whom  he  sent  in  search  of  it. 

The  men  were  away  three  months.  One  day,  La  Puysaye 
received  notice  that  a  horse  answering  to  the  description 
given  had  been  found  in  a  field  in  Artois.  He  went  to  the 
place  and  bought  the  animal  at  once.  It  was,  indeed, 
Bossue"'s  extraordinary  beast,  the  friend  of  his  friend,  old 
and  thin,  worn  by  the  hard  service  before  the  plow  and  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  farm-hands.  There  were  the  white  legs, 
still  fine  as  those  of  a  racer,  the  long,  black  tail  and  mane, 
and  those  eyes,  dark,  cold,  clear,  and  fixed,  that  made  one 
uneasy.     "Strange  animal!"  thought  La  Puysaye. 

He  had  it  fed,  groomed,  and  saddled,  and  set  out  for 
Paris  at  a  rather  halting  gallop.  Much  fatigued  he  arrived 
at  length.  But  tired  as  he  was,  there  was  to  be  little  rest 
for  him.  A  note  from  the  Bureau  of  War  awaited  him,  in- 
forming him  that  his  request  for  a  regiment  had  been 
granted  ;  that  it  was  to  be  known  as  the  "  Grenadiers 
Puysaye  "  ;  and  that  he  must  join  it  near  Fribourg  as  soon 
as  possible.  Taking  hardly  time  for  the  writing  of  a  letter 
and  the  saying  of  an  adieu,  he  departed  for  that  place  ; 
and,  gratifying  his  own  wish,  he  went  there  on  Bossue's 
horse. 

His  new  grenadiers  grumbled  among  themselves.  "  Is  it 
with  that  plug,"  they  said,  "  that  he  means  to  lead  us  ?  " 

La  Puysaye's  friends  looked  at  the  beast  critically.  An 
ensign  lifted  its  lip.  "  No  use,"  said  the  count,  "  he's  an 
old  hors-;,  and  his  teeth  no  longer  mark  his  age." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  come  on  your  black  fellow  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Constantine  broke  his  leg,  and — but  do  not  laugh, 
messjp  irs  ;    poor  and  old  as  is  this  charger,  he   is  good 
enoug„for  the  campaign.     I  judged  that  we  should  be  only 


amusing  ourselves  here,  and   I   did  not  wish  to  honor  the 
enemy  by  riding  too  fine  a  horse." 

The  officers  saluted  smilingly,  and  the  colonel,  wishing  to 
see  the  marshal,  M.  de  Coigny,  inquired  the  way  to  his 
quarters.  Before  going  thither,  he  left  his  horse  with  his 
orderly,  who  was  going  toward  the  trenches.  "  Bring  him 
back  to  me  to-night,"  said  the  count,  and  the  man  departed 
with  the  horse. 

But  not  more  than  an  hour  had  passed,  and  La  Puysaye 
was  just  leaving  the  marshal's  quarters,  when  an  attack  was 
ordered  on  a  strong  point  where  eighteen  hundred  men  had 
been  killed  the  night  before.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  army  hastened  to  respond.  All  other  tasks  were  aban- 
doned, and,  with  the  others,  their  uniforms  in  order,  their 
arms  in  readiness,  the  grenadiers  fell  into  line. 

Being  ordered  to  hold  his  regiment  in  reserve,  M.  de  la 
Puysaye  conducted  it  behind  a  certain  embankment,  then 
sought  to  go  after  his  horse.  But  his  friends  stopped  him. 
"  Not  now,"  they  said  ;  "  the  place  is  exposed  ;  you  would 
be  risking  your  life  needlessly." 

La  Puysaye  returned  to  his  place,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
vexation.  "  Miserable  orderly  !  "  he  cried  —  "  my  horse  ! 
See  what  he  has  done  with  my  horse  ! " 

"Ciel/"  exclaimed  a  captain  in  astonishment,  "why  are 
you  so  concerned  about  the  beast  ?  From  whom  did  you 
get  him  ?  " 

La  Puysaye,  tired  of  keeping  his  secret,  revealed  it. 
"  From  De  Bossue\     He  was,  alas,  one  of  my  old  friends." 

The  news  was  murmured  through  the  ranks,  while  the 
officers  marveled  audibly.  "  What  an  idea  ! "  they  said. 
"  Where  is  he,  that  we  may  observe  him  again  ?  " 

"  In  that  trench  over  there,  which  is  so  exposed.  My 
orderly  must  have  been  drunk  to  leave  him  in  such  a  place." 

"  Oh,"  cried  an  officer,  "  have  no  fear  !  Bossue's  horse  ! 
The  horse  of  a  coward  !  He'll  crouch  when  the  bullets  fly  ; 
you'll  find  him  again  safe  and  sound." 

"  After  all,"  said  another,  "  the  trench  covers  him  ;  he's 
satisfied  to  stay  in  it ;  he  won't  come  out." 

At  that  moment  a  bomb  came  singing  through  the  air, 
and  from  the  trench,  calmly,  proudly,  defiantly,  a  horse 
emerged.  He  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  in  a 
great  open  place — alone.  The  saddle  was  on  his  back,  the 
bit  in  his  mouth  ;  and  though  he  had  lowered  his  neck  in 
the  silence  following  the  first  bomb,  he  seemed  waiting  only 
for  a  signal  on  his  bridle. 

"  The  coward's  horse  !  "  thought  the  army. 

Just  then  the  place  seemed  to  fill  with  smoke,  while  the 
city  beyond  trembled  as  with  an  earthquake  shock  ;  three 
more  bombs  in  the  ranks  of  France,  and  fifteen  files  were 
cut  down  like  so  much  grain. 

The  trumpets  sounded  the  attack  ;  and  at  that  moment, 
suddenly,  magnificently,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
clothed  the  horse  in  gold.  He  raised  his  head,  as  the  brave 
steed  does  when  the  battle  is  on  and  the  rider  encourages 
him  to  advance  ;  then,  boldly,  eagerly,  joyously,  he  charged 
on  the  city  at  a  gallop.  Deaf  to  the  thunder  of  the  cannon, 
indifferent  to  the  shot  that  whistled  about  him,  glad  to  sniff 
again  the  smoke  of  powder,  to  feel  once  more  the  excite- 
ment of  the  combat,  the  gallant  horse  dashed  on  and  on — a 
sublime  spectacle  for  a  whole  army  to  witness. 

What  moved  him  to  rush  on  the  enemy  so  madly,  to 
affront  death  so  grandly  ?  Was  it  the  memory  of  Bossue's 
glorious  battles  ?  Was  it  the  force  of  a  habit  acquired  after  a 
score  of  engagements — the  result  of  a  lesson  learned  on 
many  fields  ? 

They  who  followed  swiftly  after  him  did  not  know  ;  but 
they  swore  afterward  that  they  had  seen  a  hand  on  his 
bridle,  feet  pressing  his  sides,  a  shadowy  form  on  his  back, 
and  for  one  biief  instant  a  face,  with  a  long  scar  on  its  left 
cheek  and  a  look  such  as  no  coward  ever  wore. 

The  poor  beast  at  length  fell,  bleeding  from  a  score  of 
wounds,  but  he  had  done  enough  ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  army, 
he  whose  horse  this  had  been  was  vindicated.  Bossue"  was 
not  a  coward. — Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Argo- 
naut by  IV.  E.  Dutil. 

^  ■  ^ 

On  Kipling's  arrival,  with  his  family,  in  New  York  last 
week  he  had  a  busy  three-quarters  of  an  hour  dodging  in- 
terviewers on  the  deck  of  the  Majestic,  which  the  reporters 
had  boarded  at  quarantine  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  at  the 
author  on  the  way  to  the  White  Star  pier.  Kipling,  how- 
ever, was  impervious  to  their  wiles,  and  declined  to  be  in- 
terviewed, with  the  remark  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
say.  Robert  McClure,  of  McCluris  Magazine,  was  one  of 
the  Majestic'' 's  passengers,  and  he  and  Kipling  had  been  to- 
gether constantly  during  the  voyage.  All  that  could  be 
learned  of  Kipling's  intended  movements  while  here  and 
the  date  of  his  return  to  England  was  told  by  Mr.  McClure. 
He  said  that  this  was  a  business  trip  of  Kipling,  and  that 
the  sojourn  in  the  United  States  would  last  probably  a 
month.  On  landing,  another  wearing  experience  awaited 
the  author  of  "  Recessional "  in  the  form  of  the  new 
customs  law,  although  it  is  said  he  fared  better  than  the 
native  Americans.  Clad  in  a  long  fur-lined  coat,  with  a 
black  derby  hat  set  well  down  on  the  back  of  his  head,  he 
awaited  his  turn  with  some  impatience,  and  when  it  came 
he  looked  on  calmly  while  their  eighteen  pieces  of  baggage 
were  unlocked  and  inspected.  When  it  was  all  over  he 
went  with  his  family  to  the  Hotel  Grenoble. 


Prior  to  the  recent  passage  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Appropriation  bill  by  the  United  States  Senate,  it  was 
amended  so  as  to  increase  the  salaries  of  various  United 
States  consuls  and  secretaries  of  legation.  The  salaries  of 
secretaries  of  legation  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Venezuela, 
and  Peru  were  increased  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  ;  of  the 
consuls  at  Laguayra,  Venezuela,  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  ; 
and  at  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  The 
salaries  of  the  third  secretaries  of  embassy  at  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  were  fixed  at  $i,6oo  each.  The  consulate  at 
Naples  was  placed  in  the  $2,500  class,  the  consulate  at 
Collingwood,  Canada,  in  the  $2,000  class,  and  the  consulate 
at  Niagara  Falls  in  the  $1,500  class. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Cane-Bottomed  Chair. 
In  tattered  old  slippers  that  toast  at  the  bars, 
And  a  ragged  old  jacket  perfumed  with  cigars, 
Away  from  the  world  and  its  toils  and  its  cares, 
I've  a  snug  little  kingdom  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 

To  mount  to  this  realm  is  a  toil,  to  be  sure, 

But  the  tire  there  is  bright  and  the  air  rather  pure  ; 

And  the  view  I  behold  on  a  sunshiny  day 

Is  grand  through  the  chimney-pots  over  the  way. 

This  snug  little  chamber  is  crammed  in  all  nooks 

With  worthless  old  nicknacks  and  silly  old  books, 

And  foolish  old  odds  and  foolish  old  ends, 

Cracked  bargains  from  brokers,  cheap  keepsakes  from  friends. 

Old  armor,  prints,  pictures,  pipes,  china  (all  cracked}. 

Old  rickety  tables  and  chairs  broken-backed  ; 

A  two-penny  treasury  wondrous  to  see  ; 

What  matter  ?  'tis  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and  me. 

No  better  divan  need  the  Sultan  require 
Than  the  creaking  old  sofa  that  basks  by  the  fire ; 
And  'tis  wonderful,  surely,  what  music  you  get 
From  the  rickety,  ramshackle,  wheezy  spinet. 

That  praying-rug  came  from  a  Turcoman's  camp  ; 
By  Tiber  once  twinkled  that  brazen  old  lamp  ; 
A  Mameluke  fierce  yonder  dagger  has  drawn, 
'  Tis  a  murderous  knife  to  toast  muffins  upon. 

Long,  long  through  the  hours  and  the  night  and  the  chimes, 
Here  we  talk  of  old  books  and  old  friends  and  old  times  ; 
As  we  sit  in  a  fog  made  of  rich  Latakie, 
This  chamber  is  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and  me. 

But  of  all  the  cheap  treasures  that  garnish  my  nest, 
There's  one  that  I  love  and  I  cherish  the  best ; 
For  the  finest  of  couches  that's  padded  with  hair 
1  never  would  change  thee,  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

'  Tis  a  bandy-legged,  high-shouldered,  worm-eaten  seat, 
With  a  creaking  old  back  and  twisted  old  feet  ; 
But  since  that  fair  morning  when  Fanny  sat  there, 
1  bless  thee  and  love  thee,  old  cane-bottomed  chair. 

If  chairs  have  but  feeling,  in  holding  such  charms, 

A  thrill  must  have  passed  through  your  withered  old  arms  1 

1  looked,  and  I  longed,  and  I  wished  in  despair, — 

I  wished  myself  turned  to  a  cane-bottomed  chair. 

It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place, 

She'd  a  scarf  on  her  neck,  and  a  smile  on  her  face  I 

A  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair, 

And  she  sat  there  and  bloomed  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

And  so  I  have  valued  my  chair  ever  since, 

Like  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  or  the  throne  of  a  Prince ; 

Saint  Fanny,  my  patroness  sweet  I  declare, 

The  Queen  of  my  heart  and  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

When  the  candles  burn  low  and  the  company's  gone, 
In  the  silence  of  night  as  I  sit  here  alone, — 
I  sit  here  alone,  but  we  yet  are  a  pair, — 
My  Fanny  1  see  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits  my  room  ; 
She  looks  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty  and  bloom  ; 
So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair, 
And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  canebottomed  chair. 

—  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's. 
Oh,  Galuppi,  Baldassaro,  this  is  very  sad  to  findl 
1  can  hardly  misconceive  you  ;  it  would  prove  me  deaf  and  blind  ; 
But  although  I  take  your  meaning,  'tis  with  such  a  heavy  mind  I 

Here  you  come  with  your  old  music,  and  here's  all  the  good  it 

brings. 
What,  they  lived  once  thus  at  Venice  where  the  merchants  were 

the  kings, 
Where  St.  Mark's  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed  the  sea  with 

rings  ? 

Ay,  because  the  sea's  the  street  there  ;  and  'tis  arch'd  by  .  .  .  what 
you  call 

.  .  .  Shylock's  bridge  with  houses  on  it,  where  they  kept  the  car- 
nival : 

I  was  never  out  of  England — it's  as  if  I  saw  it  all  I 

Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea  was  warm  in  May  ? 
Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever  to  mid-day 
When  they  made  up  fresh  adventures  for  the  morrow,  do  you  say  ? 

Was  a  lady  such  a  lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips  so  red, — 
On  her  neck  the  small  face  buoyant,  like  a  bell-flower  on  its  bed. 
O'er  the  breast's  superb   abundance  where  a  man   might  base  his 
head  ? 

Well  (and  it  was  graceful  of  them),  they'd  break  talk  off  and  afford 
— She,  to  bite  her  mask's  black  velvet,  he,  to  finger  on  his  sword. 
While  you  sat  and  play'd  Toccatas,  stately  at  the  clavichord  ? 

What  ?    Those  lesser  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  diminish'd,  sigh  on 

sigh, 
Told  them  something?   Those  suspensions,  those  solutions — "Must 

we  die?" 
Those  commiserating  sevenths — "  Life  might  last  I  we  can  but  try  I  " 

'  Were  you  happy  ?  " — "Yes." — "And   are   you  still  as   happy?" — 
"  Yes.     And  you  ?  " 
— "  Then,  more   kisses  I " — "  Did   /  stop   them,   when  a  million 

seera'd  so  few  ?  " 
Hark  1  the  dominant's  persistence,  till  it  must  be  answer'd  to  1 

So  an  octave  struck  the  answer.     Oh,  they  praised  you,  I  dare 
say  1 
'  Brave  Galuppi  I  that  was  music  I  good  alike  at  grave  and  gay  1 
I  can  always  leave  otf  talking,  when  I  hear  a  master  play." 

Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure  :  till  in  due  time,  one  by  one, 
Some  with  lives  that  came   to   nothing,   some   with   deeds  as  well 

undone, 
Death  came  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never  see  the  sun. 

But  when  I  sit  down  to  reason,    think  to   take   my  stand   nor 

swerve, 
While  I  triumph  o'er  a  secret  wrung  from  nature's  close  reserve, 
In   you   come   with   your   cold   music,   till   I    creep   through  every 

nerve. 

Yes,  you,  like   a   ghostly   cricket,   creaking   where   a  house  was 

burn'd — 
'  Dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with,  Venice  spent  what  Venice 

earn'd  I 
The  soul,  doubtless,  is  immortal — where  a  soul  can  be  discem'd. 

'  Yours,  for  instance,  you  know  physics,  something  of  geology, 
Mathematics  are  your  pastime  ;  souls  shall  rise  in  their  degree  ; 
Butterflies  may  dread  extinction, — you'll  not  die,  it  can  not  be  1 

'  As  for  Venice  and  its  people,  merely  born  to  bloom  and  drop, 
Here  on  earth    they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth  and  folly  were  the 

crop  : 
What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing  had  to  stop  ? 

'  Dust  and  ashes  1  "    So  you  creak  it,  and  I  want  the  heart  to  scold. 
Dear  dead  women,   with  such  hair,  too — what's  become  of  all  the 

gold 
Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms  ?    I  feel  chilly  and  grown 

old. — Robert  Browning. 
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MEMORIES    OF    DAUDET. 

L£on  Daudet's  Pen-Pictures  of  his  Father  as  a  Writer  and  Man  of 

Family—Some  of  the  Famous  French  Author's 

Notable  Sayings. 

The  charming  personality  of  the  late  Alphonse  Daudet  is 
fully  brought  out  in  "  Memoirs  of  Alphonse  Daudet,"  by 
his  son,  Leon  Daudet,  to  which  is  added  an  account  of 
"  The  Daudet  Family,"  by  Ernest  Daudet,  brother  of  the 
popular  writer.  The  former  has  made  no  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  chronological  events  of'his  father's  career,  his  aim 
having  been  to  throw  light  on  the  general  trend  of  his 
thought  as  well  as  on  his  literary  aims  and  methods. 
"Some  will  reproach  me  for  being  too  chary  of  'stories,'" 
he  concludes,  "but  I  did  that  on  purpose,  believing  that  it 
is  better  to  display  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man  like  my 
father  than  to  fritter  them  away  in  episodes  and  anecdotes." 
That  he  has  accomplished  the  task  he  set  for  himself  is 
evident  from  the  following  extracts. 

The  relations  between  Daudet  and  his  son  Leon  were 
always  extremely  intimate,  and  they  understood  each  other 
as  father  and  son  seldom  do.     He  says  : 

The  one  of  whom  I  shall  speak  was  not  only  a  father  and  a  husband 
of  the  most  exemplary  sort,  he  was  also  my  teacher,  my  counselor,  and 
my  great  friend.  There  was  not  a  line  written  by  me  that  I  did  not 
read  to  him  while  the  ink  was  wet ;  there  was  not  a  thought  of  mine, 
the  true  value  of  which  I  did  not  beg  him  to  state  ;  there  was  not  one  of 
my  feelings,  the  power  or  the  origin  of  which  I  concealed  from  him. 

Daudet  loved  solitude,  and  during  his  youth,  when  he  be- 
gan to  be  anxious  concerning  his  spiritual  and  physical 
health,  he  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  mas  of  the 
Camargue,  a  big  farm.  He  himself  tells  how  he  enjoyed  a 
stay  in  the  light-house  on  the  Sanguinaires  : 

"  The  two  light-house  men,  forced  to  live  side  by  side,  loathed  each 
other  ;  one  copy  of  Plutarch,  all  marked  up  by  their  great,  clumsy 
fingers,  constituted  the  library,  and  filled  these  simple  imaginations  with 
the  murmur  of  battles  and  of  heroism  similar  to  that  ol  the  moaning 
sea.  The  useful  shine  of  the  revolving  lantern  in  the  tower  lured 
thither  reckless  birds,  which  dashed  their  brains  out  against  the  enor- 
mous glass  lens.  The  keepers  made  soup  of  their  bodies.  If  a  storm 
did  not  '  bellow,'  the  reviclualing  boat  would  bring  us  once  a  week 
ancient  news  and  fresh  preserves.  Fine  hours  have  1  passed  there — 
sometimes,  'tis  true,  slow,  sorrowful,  and  anguished  ;  but  they  were 
hours  in  which  I  took  stock  of  myself,  and  judged  myself,  and  listened 
there  to  other  stories  beside  those  of  the  ocean.  Lucky  are  they  whom 
necessity  suddenly  separates  from  the  social  gulf  and  who  find  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  their  own  self !  People  will  never  know  how 
much  exile  added  to  the  greatness  of  Hugo  and  Voltaire,  how  the  prison 
of  Blanqui  increased  and  enlarged  bis  dream  !  " 

As  the  head  of  the  family  he  was  forced  to  renounce  his 
love  of  solitude,  for  he  never  parted  from  them.  During 
their  residence  in  the  delightful  Valley  of  Champrosay,  how- 
ever, he  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  love  of  the  country. 
The  writer  says  : 

Formerly  my  father  loved  to  boat  with  his  neighbors,  Gustave  Droz 
and  L6on  Pillaut,  with  his  friends  Gonzague  Privot  and  Armand  Syl- 
vestre,  particularly  with  his  brother-in-law  Allard  ;  he  passed  his  life  on 
the  Seine,  and  frequented  the  taverns  of  coachmen  and  carters,  rowing 
up  those  pretty  by-streams  which  lose  themselves  in  private  properties, 
shady  parks,  or  factories.  ...  At  that  time,  too,  he  was  wont  to  scour 
the  woods  for  mushrooms  and  chestnuts.  He  was  proud  of  knowing 
the  proper  sort,  and  distinguishing  the  good  mushrooms  with  ends  like 
tulle.  He  pranced  about  through  the  bushes  with  me  on  his  shoulders, 
dragging  my  mother  after  him.  In  the  evening  we  devoured  the  glean- 
ings of  our  harvest.  Later  on  the  state  of  bis  health  no  longer  permitted 
him  anything  more  than  walks  down  the  alleys  of  that  great  park  which 
all  our  friends  know.  There  is  not  a  bench,  there  is  not  a  slope  which 
lacks  a  memory  of  my  beloved.  On  my  arm  or  on  that  of  my  brother 
his  gait  was  alert  and  rapid.  He  would  not  stop  except  to  light  bis 
little  pipe,  as  clever  as  a  herdsman  of  the  Camargue  plains  to  get  the 
better  of  wind  and  dust,  delighting  in  "  nice  little  warm  shelters,"  inter- 
esting himself  in  flowers,  in  garden  plots,  in  vegetables,  happy  of  the 
slightest  embellishment,  and  delighted  to  show  off  his  domain.  When 
the  heat  of  the  day  lessened  we  would  take  a  drive  in  the  family  landau. 

He  delighted  in  shutting  himself  .up  with  his  son  in  his 
dressing-room  and  talking  undisturbed  on  all  subjects  : 

I  can  see  him  now  interrupting  himself  to  discuss  a  point,  a  comb  or  a 
brush  in  his  hand,  and  then,  when  our  ideas  began  to  get  into  a  fog, 
thrusting  his  head  down  into  the  basin  ' '  in  order  to  clear  up  our  ideas." 
"  My  boy,  the  action  of  fresh  water  on  the  brain  in  the  morning  is  a 
grand  problem  all  of  itself  I  The  man  who,  having  made  a  night  of  it, 
has  not  washed  himself  or  made  his  toilet,  is  capable  of  performing  the 
most  frightful  follies,  and  is  incapable  of  the  meanest  train  of  argu- 
ment." 

His  knowledge  was  vast  and  accurate.     The  writer  says  : 

Moreover  he  surprised  me  sometimes,  when  our  talk  fell  upon  some 
scientific  or  social  subject,  by  the  truth  of  his  information  and  the  large- 
ness of  his  views.  He  read  enormously  and  with  method,  and  assimi- 
lated difficult  questions  to  his  mind  with  marvelous  quickness.  He 
demonstrated  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  an  argument  and  called 
attention  to  the  paradox.  His  love  of  truth  was  of  use  to  him  there  as 
always,  since  it  freed  him  from  prejudice  and  refreshed  bis  logical 
strength.  Long-winded  theories  bothered  him:  "Let  us  get  forward 
to  the  picture."  I  can  see  the  movement  of  his  hand  sweeping  aside 
mere  words. 

He  had  a  real  and  abiding  love  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Tacitus  was 
always  to  be  found  upon  his  table  by  the  side  of  Montaigne.  He  read 
from  him  a  little  at  a  time,  only  a  page  or  two,  and  then  translated 
him  after  a  style  which  I  have  found  in  very  few  masters.  Besides,  he 
had  already  shown  a  proof  of  his  cleverness  in  that  Une  by  bis  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  admirable  Provencal  prose  of  Baptiste  Bonnet. 
And  so  far  as  the  "  Annals  "  are  concerned,  1  have  seen  him  for  hours 
at  a  time  feverishly  hunting  for  a  faithful  and  correct  expression,  as 
anxious  to  fulfill  the  poetic  rights  of  the  ear  as  those  of  the  mind. 

Difficulties  delighted  him.  How  often,  while  I  was  making  my 
studies,  when  too  arid  and  close  a  text  had  brought  me  to  a  stop,  did  1 
leave  the  book  on  his  table  of  an  evening  ;  the  next  morning  early  1 
would  find  it  there  with  the  French  translation  opposite.  My  pro- 
fessors complimented  me  and  gave  out  my  work  as  examples  to  the 
class.  At  the  general  competitions  for  rhetoric  I  remember  a  sentence 
which  had  shipwrecked  the  strongest  of  us.  The  line  has  remained  in 
my  memory,  it  is  such  a  model  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  : 

"  Ut  cortina  sonet  celeri  distincta  meatu." 

My  father  took  the  accursed  page,  and,  while  he  walked  once  round 
the  garden,  translated  it  for  me,  without  hesitating,  into  words  quite  as 
strong,  robust,  and  brilliant  as  those  of  the  author. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  workmen  : 

Here  on  my  table  I  have  his  books  of  notes  where,  every  day,  without 
wearying  and  with  an  incredible  scrupulousness  and  patience,  he  wrote 
down  the  incessant  workings  of  bis  brain.  Every  sort  of  thing  is  found 
here  in  these  little  books,  bound  in  black  moleskin,  all  their  pages 
rumpled,  scratched,  and  scribbled  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side. 
At  first  one  gets  the  impression  of  a  tumult  and  a  buzzing,  a  kind  of 
regular  trembling.  That  fine  mind,  I  fancy,  is  completely  awake  in 
those  notes — awake  with  all  its  comings  and  goings,  its  quick-dying 
Sames  and  its  fiery  spaces.  Then,  after  a  great  deal  of  attention,  I 
pick  out  a  kind  of  rhythm,  the  harmonious  movement  of  his  mind 
which  had  its  origin  in  feeling  ;  it  multiplies  itself,  inspires  itself  with 


picturesque  views,  visions  of  travel,  dreams  and  reminiscences,  and 
traverses  those  colored  and  rosy  regions  where  the  miracle  of  art  takes 
place  ;  where  through  the  mystery  of  birth  a  vivid  impression  becomes 
the  starting-point  for  a  book  or  ail  essay. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Stanley,  whose  works  never 
left  him  : 

He  read  them  on,  without  wearying.  During  a  recent  touch  of 
typhoid  fever  which  befell  me,  and  when  I  was  lying  inert  for  hours 
with  scarcely  a  bit  of  memory  or  intelligence  remaining,  he  tried  to 
bring  my  wandering  faculties  back  by  reading  to  me  some  pages  fiom 
"Through  Darkest  Africa,"  or  from  "  Five  Years  on  the  Congo."  He  sat 
close  to  my  bed  toward  the  end  of  day  on  one  of  those  sultry  days  near 
the  close  of  May  which  are  so  troublesome  to  a  convalescent.  He  held 
his  big  book  in  his  weak  hands  ;  he  wanted  to  carry  me  far,  far  away 
(using  the  remedy  which  was  a  solace  to  his  own  sufferings)  in  the  wake 
of  the  intrepid  traveler,  overwhelmed  by  a  much  heavier  fever  than 
mine,  through  that  land  of  dangerous  plants,  and  beneath  the  shadowy 
dome  of  leaves.  Every  Thursday  he  explained  to  our  guests  that 
Stanley  was  not  a  cruel  taan,  as  envious  people  have  insinuated,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  most  humane  and  least  ferocious  of 
conquerors  ;  that  he  was  as  just  as  he  was  firm.  In  London,  during  a 
journey  which  to-day  is  precious  for  its  slightest  episode,  where  he  met 
the  man  whom  he  so  much  venerated,  when  he  had  him  beside  him  on 
a  little  low  sofa,  it  was  one  of  the  most  touching  spectacles  in  the  world 
to  see  the  affectionate  relationship  of  two  souls  which  understood  one 
another  so  well. 

If  there  ever  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  loved  the  popu- 
lace with  a  real  and  unaffected  love,  it  was  Daudet  : 

I  recall  our  walks  in  Paris  on  the  first  national  festivals  of  the  four- 
teenth of  July  (we  were  then  living  in  the  Marais),  his  happiness  at  the 
sight  of  the  banners,  and  women  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  radiant 
men  carrying  their  boys  on  their  shoulders.  He  fraternized  with  every- 
body, offered  people  drinks,  extolled  the  good  looks  of  the  children 
"  whom  his  long  hair  caused  to  laugh."  "Do  you  see  that  gown?" 
said  one  of  them  ;  "  for  a  month  now  father  has  been  talking  about 
it  with  mother  ;  they  have  cut  into  the  money  for  the  household  and 
quarreled  with  the  old  parents  ;  you  may  just  believe  that  it  is  a  big 
thing  \  "  He  was  touched  by  their  round-eyed  looks  of  greed  before 
the  shop  fronts.  He  emptied  his  purse  in  buying  toys  ;  the  value  of 
the  gift  was  increased  a  hundredfold  by  the  adroitness  of  its  presenta- 
tion and  by  his  charm. 

Ooe  of  Daudet's  dreams  was  to  write  an  anecdotal  history 
of  the  Commune  : 

"  I  partook  of  that  madness,"  said  he  ;  "I  left  Paris  when  they  wanted 
me  in  the  ranks  and  when  the  crazy  leaders  exasperated  me.  I  reached 
Versailles ;  but  there  again  I  found,  in  an  inverted  way,  once  more  the 
cruel  delirium,  the  same  injustice,  the  same  eyes  of  hate — but  without 
the  excuse  of  misery  and  hunger.  1  understood  then  that,  at  the  risk  o( 
death,  it  would  be  mcsssary  to  hold  one's  self  apart  from  each  one  of 
those  camps." 

Leon  Daudet  says  that  though  favored  by  success,  his 
father  never  sought  it  in  a  vulgar  fashion  : 

Big  editions  surprised  him,  but  did  not  turn  his  head.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  who  disdained  money  as  much  as  he.  Extremely  and 
uncommonly  plain  in  his  daily  life,  an  enemy  of  luxury  and  show, 
touchingly  timple  in  his  dress,  his  household,  and  his  manners,  he  con- 
sidered wealth  the  most  dangerous  trap  so  far  as  morals  are  concerned, 
a  well  of  corruption  at  which  he  who  drinks  poisons  himself,  and  the 
usual  cause  for  the  breaking  up  of  families  and  for  hatreds  among  rela- 
tions and  in  society.  "  Gold  can  not  give  any  of  the  radical  happi- 
nesses, those  which  are  primordial  and  true  ;  no,  not  one  I  On  the 
contrary,  it  controverts  nature,  carves  wrinkles,  and  digs  bogs  ;  it  tears 
to  pieces  and  corrupts.  Economists  state  that  gold  circulates — yes,  like 
alcohol  and  opium,  making  the  one  it  may  inspire  cowardly  or  crazy, 
bringing  him  whom  it  raises  up  low  in  the  mire,  heaping  itself  up  only 
in  order  to  bring  ruin,  and  accumulating  itself  only  in  the  interest  of 
vice.  .  .  .  Whenever  I  pass  by  some  magnificent  mansion,  a  residence, 
or  castle,  a  park  with  gleaming  waters.  I  ask  myself  what  sorrow  and 
unhappiness  all  that  miy  conceal."  He  believed  that  in  literature  a 
quick  success  and  money  are  bad  things,  leading  the  artist  aside  from 
his  true  path,  which  is  to  perfect  himself  according  to  his  individual 
nature  in  response  to  his  own  conscience,  without  any  prospect  of  pecu- 
niary gain. 

He  had  a  passion  for  music,  which  was  made  an  aid 
and  assistance  to  his  labors  : 

He  sits  at  his  table  in  his  working-room.  My  mother  is  at  the  piano 
in  the  next  room,  and  the  music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  or 
Schubert  follows,  one  after  the  other,  and  excites  or  calms  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  writer.  "Music  is  another  planet.  I  adore  all  music, 
the  commonest  as  well  as  the  loftiest,"  he  said.  When  he  went  to  a 
concert  his  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  so  lively  was  his  emotion.  I 
could  feel  him  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  His  auditory  memory  had 
no  limits. 

Summer  or  winter  he  rose  at  an  early  hour  and  went  at 
once  to  work  on  his  task  without  other  means  of  excitement 
than  a  dip  in  cold  water  : 

Then  he  covered  page  after  page  with  that  little,  close-set,  nervous, 
and  elegant  handwriting  of  his  which  his  illness  made  still  more  delicate 
without  taking  from  it  any  of  its  attributes.  He  erased  with  courage 
and  frequently  ;  at  the  first  blush  a  mere  sketch  served  as  it  were  for  a 
canvas.  My  mother  and  he  then  took  this  "monster"  up  again,  ex- 
pending the  greatest  paics  on  its  style  and  bringing  into  relationship 
that  harmoniousness  and  that  need  to  be  real  which  were  always  the 
writer's  care.  After  that  slow  and  disagreeable  proving,  the  third  and 
finished  copy  was  made. 

Daudet  gave  his  wife  full  credit  for  her  share  in  his  work. 
He  once  remarked  : 

"  Without  my  wife  I  should  have  given  myself  up  to  my  faculty  for 
writing,  It  was  only  later  that  perfection  tormented  me.  She  is 
herself  so  much  of  an  artist  I  She  has  taken  such  a  share  in  every- 
thing that  I  have  written  !  Not  a  page  which  she  has  not  revised 
and  retouched,  and  on  which  she  has  not  scattered  a  little  bit  of  her 
fine  golden  and  azure  powder.  And  so  modest  withal,  so  simple,  so 
little  the  literary  woman  1  One  day  I  expressed  all  this  and  bore 
witness  to  a  charming  and  indefatigable  collaboration  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  '  Le  Nabab '  ;  my  wife  has  not  permitted  that  dedication  to 
appear,  and  so  I  have  allowed  it  to  stand  only  upon  ten  or  twelve  copies 
for  friend:.." 

He  worked  with  tremendous  vigor  ;  nevertheless,  no 
amount  of  work  prevented  him  from  receiving  a  friend,  aid 
ing  a  comrade,  or  giving  counsel  to  a  young  man  : 

My  sudden  runnings  into  the  room  did  not  irritate  him.  He  would 
welcome  us  with  a  kind  word  or  a  joke.  He  took  an  interest  in  the 
whole  house,  in  the  sense  that  every  hour  was  good,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  He  had  no  regular  hours.  From  the  time  he  ceased  to  go 
out  he  passed  his  life  at  his  table,  reading  or  taking  notes  ;  summer  and 
winter  he  got  up  at  half-past  seven  and  went  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock, 
except  on  Thursday,  when  we  kept  a  longer  watch.  For  Thursday  was 
his  day  of  recreation."  His  uncommon  amiability  was  the  reason  for  the 
great  pleasure  he  took  in  those  simple  but  most  interesting  receptions, 
at  which  we  saw  in  active  play  the  most  splendid  intelligences  belonging 
to  our  lime.  My  father  enlivened  everything,  started  and  kept  up 
discussions,  warmed  the  timid,  soothed  the  angry  ones,  put  a  truce  to 
hostilities,  softened  rancors,  and  strengthened  sympathies. 

He  read  the  papers  with  remarkable  quickness  and  could 
not  resist  the  pleasure  of  writing  at  once  a  word  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  author  of  some  article  which  pleased 
him : 

In  the  papers  as  in  books  he  warmed  toward  every  appearance  of 
talent.  He  wanted  to  see  the  writer,  make  him  talk,  aid  him  from  his 
earliest  beginnings.  It  sometimes  happened  that  he  reversed  the  roles, 
and  a  reporter  sent  to  receive  his  own  confession  was  put  by  him  in  the 
confessional.     Many  who  are  famous  to-day  will  recall  his  encourage- 


ments and  the  genial  way  in  which  be  reassured  timidity  :  "  It  is  part  of 
the  role  of  the  vender  of  happiness  lo  give  counsel  to  smaller  comrades. 
When  I  receive  one  of  these  young  men  who  with  difficulty  gain  their 
bread  at  so  much  a  line,  I  recall  my  own  beginning  and  reflect  that, 
perhaps,  I  have  before  me  a  man  of  the  future,  a  real  talent."  He  gave 
similar  counsel  to  all :  "This  trade  which  you  are  at,  and  which  dis- 
gusts you,  will  be  of  service  to  you  later  ;  by  its  aid  you  will  have  pene- 
trated into  many  homes  and  learned  lo  understand  characters  not  a  few 
and  played  a  part  in  various  comedies.  Information  for  the  public 
such  as  exists  to-day  did  not  have  its  origin  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 
It  sprang  from  the  realistic  novel.  It  corresponds  to  that  need  of 
sincerity  which  fills  men's  minds  more  and  more." 

When  his  words  had  been  dictated  or  reported  amiss,  he 
would  say,  indulgently  : 

"  Historians,  the  most  severe  of  them  and  those  surest  of  themselves, 
often  make  mistakes  1  Why  should  not  this  young  man  have  made  a 
mistake  1  Truth  is  a  terrible,  fleeing  goddess.  Everything  that  is  in 
the  narrator's  inside,  everything  that  is  subjective  in  bim,  from  his 
passions  to  his  vision,  down  to  a  boot  that  is  too  tight,  wars  against  his 
desire  to  be  a  faithful  witness.  Consider  the  smallest  fact,  the  slender- 
est episode,  and  observe  bow  in  one  single  second  it  changes  its  form  ! 
Note  how  it  takes  an  entirely  different  air  in  the  mouth  of  one  person 
or  another  1  " 

Concerning  the  devotion  of  Daudet's  secretary,  the 
writer  says  : 

As  early  as  eight  o'clock,  placed  at  bis  own  writing-table,  be  began 
dictating  bis  copious  correspondence  to  bis  secretary,  the  same  that  he 
bad  bad  for  thirty  years.  As  he  has  many  a  time  related,  it  was  one 
morning  in  1870,  on  the  firing-line,  that  Alphonse  Daudet  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jules  Ebner,  who  was  quietly  reading  an  ode  from 
Horace  in  the  face  of  snow  and  foe.  Since  that  time  the  two  men 
have  never  left  each  other  until  the  death  of  one  of  them,  the  "  master  " 
namely,  for  whom  the  other  possessed  an  admiration  and  devotion  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  seen.  For  thirty  years,  without  missing  a 
single  day,  notwithstanding  often  fatiguing  work  as  secretary  in  the 
editorial  office  of  a  great  newspaper,  Ebner  had  sat  there  before  my 
father,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand.  He  bad  to  answer  comrades,  and 
editors,  and  translators,  and  beggars,  and  sift  the  good  from  what  was 
useless,  or  piteous,  or  mere  knavery. 

Here  is  a  charming  picture  of  Daudet  seated  at  dinner, 
surrounded  by  his  friends  : 

The  table  was  decked  with  flowers  and  shining  glass.  There  weie 
the  most  diverse  kinds  of  comrades  :  Drumont,  De  Banville.  H6brard, 
Gambetta,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Zola,  Rochefort,  and  how  many  others  I 
At  the  very  soup  my  father  had  already  put  everybody  at  ease,  delight- 
ing bis  guests  with  a  brief  and  brilliant  story,  one  of  those  winged 
improvisations  which  were  habitual  with  him,  or  else  by  some  observa- 
tion irresistible  in  its  fun.  Then  with  wonderful  cleverness  he  would 
launch  the  conversation  in  some  direction  favorable  to  the  lively  spirit  of 
one  or  other  of  those  present,  he  would  direct,  protect,  and  breathe  new 
life  into  it,  he  would  raise  its  quality  and  keep  it  human.  Now,  he 
would  attack  the  whole  company  and  8y  into  an  excitement,  when  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  so  warm  and  subtle,  so  ardent  and  engrossing, 
together  with  his  brilliant  eyes  and  gestures,  made  a  most  extraordinary 
picture  and  combination.  Again,  he  would  yield  the  floor,  makiDg  him- 
self scarce,  and  hide  away  in  order  to  allow  some  champion  in  conver- 
sation to  carry  off  an  easy  triumph. 

During  his  last  years  Daudet  often  went  out  driving  with 
his  sons  : 

As  long.as  he  was  able  to  choose  his  carriage  at  the  station,  it  was 
always  the  most  forbidding  and  dilapidated  he  took — a  carriage  which 
he  thought  nobody  else  would  accept.  I  remember  a  very  old  coach- 
man, driving  with  great  difficulty  a  very  old  horse  and  seated  on  the 
tottering  box  of  one  of  those  fantastic  cabs,  such  as  one  may  find  wait- 
ing for  the  night  trains.  My  father  had  adopted  ibis  wretched  team  as 
his  own,  and  as  soon  as  we  turned  the  comer  of  Bellechasse  Street  we 
were  sure  to  see  it  jogging  toward  us.  On  his  part,  the  old  fellow 
had  fallen  in  love  with  his  easy-going  customer,  who  never  found 
fault  with  his  slowness  and  bis  lack  of  cleanliness.  One  of  the  last  times 
that  we  took  him.  before  he  went  to  complete  wreck  among  the  shadows 
of  Paris,  what  did  he  think  of  but  a  plan  of  writing  large,  in  big,  red 
letters,  on  the  panels  and  on  the  glasses  of  the  cab,  the  initials  "A.  D.," 
thus  calling  attention  and  announcing  himself  as  the  property  of  the 
person  who  had  taken  compassion  on  bim  ! 

When  his  malady  began  to  increase,  he  went  out  very 
little  in  the  evening  : 

It  had  to  be  a  very  exceptional  occasion  to  decide  him  to  break  the 
rule.  Nevertheless  he  loved  the  world  and  society  ;  the  presence  of 
strangers  was  good  for  him  and  took  him  away  from  his  suffering.  The 
general  rehearsal  of  "  Sappho  "  at  the  OpeVa  Comique  was  one  of  his 
very  last  pleasures.  He  took  the  very  liveliest  interest  in  the  staging  of 
his  pieces,  in  the  performance  of  the  actors,  and  in  such  a  "  prepara- 
tion "  as  dramatic  authors  understand — a  preparation  which  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  craft.  He  generously  distributed  on  the  stage  that 
mass  of  observations  "  from  the  life  "  which  he  never  ceased  to  heap  up, 
and  he  insisted  that  each  detail  should  be  scrupulously  regulated  in  con- 
sonance with  the  actual. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter  the  year  before,  Massenet  had  come  to 
the  house  to  rehearse  his  opera  on  the  piano  for  the  benefit  of  his  chief 
interpreter  (Emma  Calv£),  the  authors  of  the  libretto  (Henri  Cain  and 
Bernede),  and  his  friend  Daudet.  When  the  touching  overture  of  the 
last  act  was  reached,  that  long  lamentation  broken  by  sobs,  my  father 
was  not  able  to  withhold  his  tears. 

A  week  before  his  death  Daudet  was  present  at  a  dinner 
in  memory  of  Balzac,  organized  to  renew  the  6ne  traditions 
of  the  old  warm-hearted  meetings  of  distinguished  writers  : 
There  were  Zola,  Barras,  Anatole  France,  Bourget,  and  my  father  ; 
it  was  a  cordial  and  charming  meeting.  Among  many  subjects  that  of 
death  was  spoken  of.  Bourget  recalled  the  fact  that  in  his  last  mo- 
ments Taine  had  asked  to  have  a  page  of  Sainte-Beuve  read  to  him 
"  in  order  to  hear  something  that  was  clear."  There  was  a  unanimous 
admiration  to  be  noted  among  them  for  the  great  critic  of  Port-Royal, 
the  writer  of  the  "Lundis."  As  we  were  returning  in  the  carriage, 
happy  and  excited,  my  father  said  to  me  :  "Such  love-feasts  are  indis- 
pensable. They  whip  the  spirit  up,  they  beautify  things.  By  ex- 
changing ideas  we  penetrate  each  other's  brains.  We  see  kinds  of 
ways  in  accordance  with  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  different 
men.  Poor  little  dinner  I  I  thought  of  my  Goncourt  I  He  will  soon 
make  himself  clear." 

Supplementing  this  vivid  picture  of  Daudet  in  the  home 
and  the  study  is  Ernest  Daudet's  interesting  account  of  the 
early  life  of  his  brother  and  himself,  their  struggles  for 
recognition,  and  finally  their  success.  The  two  works  em- 
braced in  the  volume  thus  give  us  an  authentic  and  adequate 
life  of  the  illustrious  French  writer. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 


The  recent  boom  in  stocks  and  the  accompanying  wave 
of  prosperity  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  proved  a  record- 
breaker  for  hotel-keepers,  as  well  as  brokers,  and  it  is  said 
that  visitors  have  been  turned  away  from  the  hotels  by  the 
hundreds.  Visitors  flocked  to  the  metropolis  from  all  parts 
of  this  country  and  Canada,  until  the  figures  of  last  year, 
which  were  then  considered  unusual,  have  been  far  surpassed. 

The  German  emperor  recently  ordered  a  special  matinee 
performance  of  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  to  be  given  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  and  then  purchased  fifteen  hundred  tickets  to 
be  distiibuted  among  the  good  children  of  the  Berlin 
schools.  Each  school  sent  its  contingent,  and  the  house  was 
packed. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  13,  1899. 
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BURNING        ?   THE    "SARAH    SANDS." 


D-    By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

_ 

[Toward  the  cU  .  last  year  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  an  account  of 
the  burning  of  the  3*"  'ah  Sands  for  a  London  publication.  Since  its 
appearance  somewh.  .  of  a  sensation  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  commander  of  tl  3  vessel — the  burning  of  which  occurred  forty-one 
years  ago — is  not  or  y  still  alive,  but  has  written  a  letter  finding  fault 
with  many  details  in  .he  story,  which  tells  of  the  heroic  behavior  and 
strict  obedience  to  orders  under  trying  circumstances  of  a  number  of 
soldiers  aboard  a  small,  four-masted  screw-steamer  of  eleven  hundred 
tons,  chartered  to  take  out  troops  to  India  in  1857,  the  year  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Among  the  regiments  was  the  Fifty-Fourth  of  the 
Line,  now  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Dorset  Regiment,  which  was 
hurried  out  in  three  ships,  of  which  the  Sarah,  Sands  was  the  head- 
quarters. Besides  the  lieutenant- colonel,  the  regimental  books,  pay- 
chest,  band,  and  colors,  she  carried  some  fourteen  officers,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  rank  and  file,  and  about  a  dozen  women.  The 
steamer  left  Portsmouth  on  August  15th.  Her  crew  were  an  insub- 
ordinate lot,  and  by  the  time  the  Sarah  Sands  reached  Cape  Town — 
where  she  stopped  to  coal — they  were  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  the  troops 
being  obliged  to  work  her  out  of  harbor.  About  three  weeks  later — on 
November  7th — her  foremast  was  carried  away  by  a  squall,  and  on  the 
nth  smoke  was  discovered  coming  from  the  after-hatch.  Then  the 
real  trouble  began,  which  we  give  in  the  author's  own  language,  it  be- 
ing rendered  especially  interesting  by  the  discussion  it  has  provoked  \\ 

They  were  then,  maybe,  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
Mauritius,  in  half  a  gale  and  a  sea  full  of  sharks.  Captain 
Castle,  the  skipper,  promptly  lowered  and  provisioned  the 
boats  ;  with  some  difficulty  got  them  overside  and  put  the 
women  into  them.  Some  of  the  sailors,  the  bad  kind — the 
engineers  and  firemen  and  a  few  others  behaved  well — 
jumped  into  the  long-boat  and  kept  away  from  the  ship. 
They  knew  she  carried  two  magazines  full  of  cartridges. 

The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  make  any  fuss,  but 
under  their  officers'  orders,  cleared  out  the  starboard  or 
right-hand  magazine,  while  volunteers  tried  to  save  the  regi- 
mental colors.  These  stood  at  the  end  of  the  saloon,  prob- 
ably clamped  against  a  partition  behind  the  captain's  chair, 
and  the  saloon  was  full  of  smoke.  Two  lieutenants  made  a 
dash  for  them  and  were  nearly  suffocated  ;  a  ship's  quarter- 
master, Richard  Richmond  was  his  name,  put  a  wet  cloth 
over  his  face,  managed  to  tear  down  the  colors,  and  then 
fainted.  A  private,  and  his  name  was  W.  Wiles,  dragged 
out  both  Richmond  and  the  colors,  and  the  two  men  dropped 
senseless  on  deck  while  the  troops  cheered. 

The  saloon  must  have  been  one  of  the  narrow,  cabin- 
lined,  old-fashioned  "  cuddies  "  placed  above  the  screw,  and 
all  the  fire  was  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  behind  the  engine- 
room.  It  was  blazing  very  close  to  the  port  or  left-hand 
magazine,  and  as  an  explosion  there  would  have  blown  the 
Sarah  Sands  in  two,  they  called  for  more  volunteers,  and 
one  of  the  lieutenants  who  had  been  choked  in  the  saloon 
went  down  first  and  passed  up  a  barrel  of  ammunition, 
which  was  joyfully  hove  overboard.  After  this  example 
work  went  on  with  regularity. 

They  pulled  up  the  fainting  men  with  ropes,  while  those 
who  did  not  faint  grabbed  what  they  could  get  at  in  the 
smother,  and  an  official  and  serene  quartermaster-sergeant 
stood  on  the  hatch  as  he  jotted  down  the  number  of  barrels 
in  his  note-book.  They  pulled  out  all  except  two,  which  slid 
from  the  arms  of  a  fainting  man — there  was  a  great  deal  of 
fainting  that  evening — and  rolled  out  of  reach.  Besides 
these  were  a  couple  of  barrels  of  signaling  powder  for  the 
ship's  use  ;  but  this  the  troops  did  not  know. 

Then  the  flames  broke  through  the  after-deck,  the  light 
attracting  shoals  of  sharks,  and  the  mizzenmast  flared  up 
and  went  overside  with  a  crash.  This  would  have  veered 
the  stern  of  the  ship  head  to  wind,  in  which  case  the  flames 
must  have  swept  forward,  but  a  man  with  a  hatchet  ran 
along  the  bulwarks  and  cut  the  wreck  clear,  while  the  boats 
surged  and  rocked  at  a  safe  distance,  and  the  sharks  tried 
to  upset  them  with  their  tails. 

A  captain  of  the  Fifty-Fourth — he  was  a  jovial  soul  and 
made  jokes  throughout  the  war — headed  a  party  of  men  to 
cut  away  the  bridge,  the  deck-cabins,  and  everything  else 
that  was  inflammable — this  in  case  of  the  flames  sweeping 
forward  again — while  a  provident  lieutenant  with  some  more 
troops  lashed  spars  and  things  together  for  a  raft,  and  other 
gangs  pumped  desperately  on  to  what  was  left  of  the  saloons 
and  the  magazines. 

One  record  says  quaintly  :  "  It  was  necessary  to  make 
some  deviation  from  the  usual  military  evolutions  while  the 
flames  were  in  progress."  The  men,  formed  in  sections, 
counter-marched  round  the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  which 
may  perhaps  be  better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
those  with  their  faces  to  the  after  part  where  the  fire  raged 
were  on  their  way  to  relieve  their  comrades  who  had  been 
working  below.  Those  proceeding  "forward"  were  going 
to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength,  and  prepare  for  another 
attack  when  it  came  to  their  turn. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  much  hope  of  saving  the  ship,  so 
long  as  the  last  powder  was  unexploded.  Indeed,  Captain 
Castle  told  an  officer  of  the  Fifty- Fourth  that  the  game  was 
up,  and  the  officer  replied:  "We'll  fight  till  we're  driven 
overboard."  It  seemed  he  would  be  taken  at  his  word,  for 
just  then  the  signaling  powder  and  the  ammunition  casks 
went  up,  and  the  ship  from  midships  aft  looked  like  one 
volcano. 

The  cartridges  sputtered  like  crackers,  and  cabin-doors 
and  timbers  were  shot  up  all  over  the  deck,  and  two 
or  three  men  were  hurt.  But — this  isn't  in  any  official 
record — just  after  the  roar  of  it,  when  the  stern  was  dipping 
and  all  believed  the  Sarah  Sands  was  settling  for  her  last 
lurch,  some  merry  jester  of  the  Fifty- Fourth  cried  :  "  Lights 
out!"  and  the  jovial  captain  shouted  back:  "All  right, 
we'll  keep  the  old  woman  afloat  yet." 

Not  one  man  of  the  troops  made  any  attempt  to  get  on 
to  the  rafts  ;  and  when  they  found  the  ship  was  still  floating, 
they  went  to  work  double  tides.  At  this  point  in  the  story 
we  come  across  Mr.  Frazer,  the  Scotch  engineer,  who,  like 
all  his  countrymen,  had  been  holding  his  trump  card  in  re- 
serve He  knew  '.he  Sarah  was  built  with  a  water-tight 
bulk-head  behind  the  engine-room  and  the  coal-bunkers, 
and  lie  proposed  to  cut  through  the  deck  above  that  bulk- 
ho?     and  drown  the  fire.     Also  he  pointed  out  that  it  would 


be  as  well  to  remove  the  coal  in  the  bunkers,  as  the  bulk- 
head was  almost  red-hot  and  the  coal  was  catching. 

So  volunteers  dropped  into  the  bunkers,  each  man  for  the 
minute  or  two  that  he  could  endure,  and  shoveled  away  the 
singeing,  fuming  fuel,  and  other  volunteers  were  lowered 
with  ropes  into  the  bonfire  aft,  and  when  they  could  throw 
no  more  water,  they  were  hauled  up  half-roasted. 

Mr.  Frazer's  plan  saved  the  ship  ;  although  every  particle 
of  wood  in  the  after  part  of  her  was  destroyed,  and  a  bluish 
vapor  hung  over  the  red-hot  iron  beams  and  ties,  and  the  sea 
for  miles  about  looked  like  blood  under  the  glare,  as  they 
pumped  and  passed  water  in  buckets,  flooding  the  stern, 
sluicing  the  bulkhead,  and  damping  the  coal  beyond  the 
bulk-head  all  through  the  long  night.  The  very  sides  of  the 
ship  were  red-hot,  so  that  they  wondered  when  the  plates 
would  buckle  and  wrench  out  the  rivets  and  let  the  whole 
fight  down  to  the  sharks. 

The  mizzenmast,  as  you  know,  had  gone  ;  the  mainmast, 
although  wrapped  round  with  wet  blankets,  was  alight,  and 
everything  abaft  the  mainmast  was  one  red  furnace.  There 
was  the  constant  danger  of  the  ship,  now  broadside  on  in 
the  heavy  seas,  falling  off  before  the  wind  and  leading  the 
flames  forward  again.  So  they  hailed  the  boats  to  tow  and 
hold  her  head  to  wind,  but  only  the  gig  obeyed.  The  others 
had  all  they  could  do  to  keep  afloat ;  one  of  them  had  been 
swamped,  though  all  the  people  were  saved,  and  as  for  the 
long-boat  full  of  mutinous  seamen,  she  behaved  infamously. 
One  record  says  that  "She  not  only  held  aloof  but  con- 
signed the  ship  and  all  she  carried  to  perdition." 

About  three  on  the  morning  of  November  12th,  pumping, 
bucketing,  sluicing,  and  damping,  they  began  to  hope  that 
they  had  bested  the  fire.  By  nine  o'clock  they  saw  steam 
coming  up  instead  of  smoke,  and  at  midday  they  called  in 
the  boats  and  took  stock  of  the  damage.  From  the  mizzen- 
mast aft  there  was  nothing  that  you  could  call  ship,  except 
the  shell  of  her.  It  was  a  steaming  heap  of  scrap-iron, 
with  twenty  feet  of  black,  greasy  water  flooding  across  the 
bent  and  twisted  beams  and  rods,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
all  four  huge  water-tanks  rolled  to  and  fro,  thundering 
against  the  naked  sides. 

Moreover — they  could  not  see  this  till  things  had  cooled 
down — the  powder  had  blown  a  hole  right  through  the  port 
quarter,  and  every  time  she  rolled  the  sea  came  in  green. 
Of  the  four  masts  only  one  was  left,  and  the  rudder-head 
stuck  up  all  bald,  and  black,  and  naked  among  the  jam  of 
collapsed  deck-beams.  The  photograph  of  the  wreck  looks 
exactly  like  that  of  a  gutted  theatre  after  the  flames  and  the 
firemen  have  done  their  worst. 

They  spent  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  pumping  water  out  as 
zealously  as  they  had  pumped  it  in  ;  they  lashed  the  loose 
tanks  as  soon  as  they  were  cool  enough  to  touch  j  and  they 
plugged  the  hole  at  the  stern  with  hammocks,  sails,  and 
planks,  and  a  sail  over  all.  Then  they  rigged  up  a  hori- 
zontal bar  gripping  the  rudder-head.  Six  men  sat  on  planks 
on  one  side  and  six  at  the  other,  hauling  on  it  with  ropes 
and  letting  go  as  they  were  told.  That  made  as  good  a 
steering-gear  as  they  could  expect. 

On  November  13th,  still  pumping,  they  spread  one  sail 
on  their  solitary  mast — it  was  very  lucky  that  the  Sarah 
Sands  had  started  with  four  of  them — and  took  advantage 
of  the  trade-winds  to  make  for  Mauritius.  Captain  Castle, 
with  one  chart  and  one  compass,  lived  in  a  tent  where  some 
cabins  had  once  been,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  he 
sighted  land. 

Their  average  run  was  about  four  knots  an  hour  ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  as  soon  as  they  were  off  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius,  Mr.  Frazer,  the  Scotch  engineer,  wished  to  start 
his  engines.  The  troops  looked  down  into  the  black 
hollow  of  the  ship  as  the  shaft  made  its  first  revolution, 
shaking  the  hull  horribly,  and  if  you  can  realize  what  it 
means  to  be  able  to  see  a  naked  screw-shaft  at  work  from 
the  upper  deck  of  a  liner,  you  can  realize  what  had  happened 
to  the  Sarah  Sands. 

They  waited  outside  Port  Louis  for  the  daylight,  and 
were  nearly  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  coral  reef.  Then  they 
came  in  without  loss  of  a  single  life,  very  dirty,  their 
clothes  so  charred  that  they  hardly  dared  take  them  off,  and 
very  hungry.  Port  Louis  gave  them  public  banquets  in  the 
market-place,  and  the  French  inhabitants  were  fascinatingly 
polite,  as  only  the  French  can  be. 

But  the  records  say  nothing  of  what  befell  the  sailors 
who  "consigned  the  ship  to  perdition."  One  account 
merely  hints  that  "this  was  no  time  for  retribution,"  but 
the  troops  probably  administered  their  own  justice  during 
the  twelve  days'  sail  to  port. 

On  December  20th  they  were  all  reembarked  on  the 
Clarendon,  It  was  poor  accommodation  for  heroes.  She 
had  been  condemned  as  a  coolie-ship,  was  full  of  centipedes 
and  other  animals  picked  up  in  the  Brazil  trade  ;  her  engines 
broke  down  frequently,  and  her  captain  died  of  exposure 
and  anxiety  during  a  hurricane.  It  was  January  25th  before 
she  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly. 

By  this  time — many  men  probably  consider  this  quite  as 
serious  as  the  fire — the  troops  were  out  of  tobacco,  and 
when  they  came  across  the  American  ship  Hamlet,  Captain 
Lecran,  lying  at  Kedgeree,  on  the  way  to  Calcutta,  the 
officers  rowed  over  to  ask  if  there  was  any  tobacco  for  sale. 
They  told  the  skipper  the  history  of  their  adventures,  and 
he  said  : 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you're  come  to  me,  because  I  have  some 
tobacco.     How  many  men  are  you  ?  " 
"Three  hundred,"  said  the  officers. 

Thereupon  Captain  Lecran  got  out  four  hundred  pounds 
of  best  Cavendish  and  a  thousand  Manila  cigars  for  the 
officers,  and  refused  to  take  payment  on  the  ground  that 
Americans  did  not  accept  anything  from  shipwrecked  people. 
The  commander-in-chief  issued  a  general  order  to 
be  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  the  army.  He 
was  pleased  to  observe  that  "  the  behavior  of  the  Fifty- 
Fourth  Regiment  was  most  praiseworthy,  and  by  its  result 
must  render  manifest  to  all  the  advantage  of  subordination 
and  strict  obedience  to  orders  under  the  most  alarming  and 
dangerous   circumstances  in  which  soldiers  can  be  placed." 


A    NATION    OF    TEA-DRINKERS. 

The  English  People  and  Their  "  Five-o'Clocks  " — How  the  Beverage 
Is  Dispensed— The  Tea-Tray  as  an  Emblem  of  Hospi- 
tality and  Friendliness. 


In  descriptions  of  America  nothing  appalls  the  English- 
woman more  than  to  hear  that  we  do  not  have  afternoon 
tea.  In  England  everything  stops  at  five  o'clock  to  let 
Great  Britain  partake  of  its  national  beverage.  The  ladies 
in  their  drawing-rooms,  the  tradesman's  wife  in  the  little 
parlor  behind  the  shop,  the  club-men,  the  railway  employees, 
all  drink  tea.  Young  clerks  on  their  way  home  from  the 
bank,  instead  of  having  a  cocktail,  drop  in  at  little  pastry- 
cook shops  and  treat  each  other  to  a  sixpenny  cup.  In 
traveling  the  train  stops  at  five  o'clock  while  waiters  run 
along  the  platform  handing  in  steamicg-hot  tea  and  thick 
slices  of  bread-and-butter.  The  cups  are  put  upon  the  rack 
and  gathered  in  at  the  next  station. 

I  went  down  the  Thames  one  charming  afternoon  in  May 
with  a  party  of  Americans  in  a  little  launch.  As  we  steamed 
down  the  river,  past  one  stately  house  after  another,  shaded 
with  box-trees  draped  in  ivy,  with  flowers  blooming  in  every 
window,  in  front  the  wide,  green  lawns  reaching  to  the  river, 
with  here  and  there  a  table  and  a  few  garden-chairs,  and  at 
every  landing-place  a  few  steps  leading  to  the  water,  where 
light  skiff,  canoe,  or  punt  lay  rocking  gently  ;  past  house- 
boats, like  dainty  little  Noah's  arks,  with  a  sort  of  roof- 
garden  of  flowers  under  an  awning  ;  the  whole  scene  glowing 
with  color  and  as  charmingly  artificial  as  a  painted  fan  by 
Watteau — our  hostess,  who  had  been  looking  at  the  passing 
landscape,  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

"  It  is  five  o'clock.  In  every  house  that  we  have  passed, 
in  every  boat,  in  every  porter's  lodge,  these  English  people 
are  drinking  tea.  If  we  could  only  know  that  in  one  house 
they  were  having  waffles  and  milk,  or  curds  and  whey,  or 
gin,  or  beer,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  my  mind." 

The  English  use  the  tea-tray  as  a  sort  of  emblem  of  hos- 
pitality. The  cup  is  offered  as  one  would  give  the  hand,  as 
an  expression  of  friendliness.  It  softens  the  formality  of  a 
first  call,  it  opens  the  way  to  charming  little  confidences  and 
intimacies,  and  in  the  home  it  draws  the  members  of  the 
family  together  for  a  little  talk  as  nothing  else  can. 

The  cocktail,  as  dispensed  by  certain  charming  California 
hostesses  is  a  bit  raffish,  and  also  lays  one  open  to  the 
danger  of  offending  the  taste  or  the  principles  of  some  new- 
comer. There  is  a  flavor  of  funeral-baked  meats  about 
sherry  and  a  biscuit ;  a  cup  of  coffee  and  seed-cake  in  the 
German  fashion  is  somewhat  stodgy,  especially  if  one  makes 
several  calls  ;  and  to  give  nothing  at  all  to  a  visitor  implies 
a  lack  of  cordiality.  A  well-known  California  lady  was 
spoken  of  to  me  several  times  in  London  as  peculiar,  and  the 
root  of  her  offense  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  had  not  offered 
tea  to  her  guests,  though  they  had  called  on  her  day  at 
home  and  at  the  correct  hour. 

The  calling  time  in  London  is  five  o'clock ;  at  that  hour 
the  drawing-room  of  a  popular  woman  is  crowded  with 
people,  as  many  men  as  women,  the  first- comers  leaving  as 
the  rest  arrive.  The  tea  is  poured  by  the  hostess  and  handed 
about  by  the  men.  The  most  brilliant  conversation  is  inter- 
rupted by  "  Sugar,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  "  for  to  keep  the  company 
waiting  for  their  tea  is  unpardonable.  The  cup  should  be 
raised  from  the  saucer  by  the  handle  only,  and  never  bodily. 
In  such  society,  where  good  form  is  indispensable,  imagine 
the  sensation  created  by  a  young  Californian  who  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  conversing  brilliantly,  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes,  and  sipped  his  tea  from  the  point  of  a  very 
small  spoon  !  But  then  he  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"eccentric,"  and  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

To  "  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do"  is  a  very  wise  pre- 
cept, especially  if  applied  to  national  food  and  drink.  It  is 
wise  to  take  coffee  in  France,  chianti  in  Italy,  beer  in  Ger- 
many, and  tea  in  England.  It  is  such  good  tea,  perfectly 
made  and  served,  and  utterly  unlike  the  weak  and  insipid 
beverage  served  in  America  under  that  name.  Always  take 
tea  for  breakfast  in  England  ;  the  coffee  is  an  abomination 
— go  over  to  France  for  that,  or  wait  until  you  get  back  to 
San  Francisco. 

In  the  colonies  they  are  even  more  addicted  to  tea  than  in 
England,  drinking  it  for  breakfast,  lunch,  afternoon  tea, 
dinner,  and  at  ten  o'clock  before  going  to  bed.  The  picnic- 
parties,  who  go  in  the  summer  in  crowds  to  Coogee  and 
Bondi,  carry  with  them  a  tin  pail  they  affectionately  call  a 
"  billy,"  in  which  to  brew  their  tea.  They  make  a  fire  on  a 
blazing-hot  day  under  a  shadeless  eucalyptus-tree,  put  the  tea- 
leaves  into  the  hot  water,  and  sit  on  the  rocks  waiting  for  the 
"  billy  "  to  boil,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  by  the  way,  for 
poisonous  snakes  and  the  deadly  bull-dog  ants.  To  the  Ameri- 
can, who  has  always  considered  tea  as  a  mild,  old-maidish 
beverage,  it  is  odd  to  see  the  gangs  of  young  roughs,  as  well 
as  the  better-class  people,  grouped  about  a  "  billy." 

We  have  nothing  like  it  in  America.  We  have  the 
beverage,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not  a  universal  drink  by  any 
means.  In  England  the  tray  comes  in  every  afternoon  at  a 
certain  hour,  whether  there  is  company  or  not,  and  is  the 
same  for  the  family  as  for  the  most  exalted  guest — tea, 
sugar,  cream,  thin  slices  of  bread-and-butter,  and  fruit-cake 
— no  more.no  less.  At  those  charming  "at  homes"  in 
San  Francisco  where  one  crushes  into  a  rose-tinted  drawing- 
room  among  well-dressed  women,  there  is  not  only  tea 
offered,  but  chocolate  with  whipped  cream,  assorted  bonbons 
in  silver  dishes,  cakes  and  puffs,  and  macaroons. 

Our  taste  is  well  known,  evidently.  When  I  was  in  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  was  invited 
out  to  tea  by  a  charming  colonial  lady,  and  found  on  a  low 
table  beside  me  a  solitary  saucer  of  chocolate-creams. 
They  were  all  for  me,  my  hostess  explained,  for  she  had 
heard  that  Americans  liked  sweets.  We  certainly  do,  and 
when  we  give  a  "  tea  "  we  so  overlay  it  with  ice-cream  and 
cakes,  bonbons  and  chocolate,  that  it  loses  all  its  homely, 
friendly  character.  Isoeel  Strong. 

February,  1899. 


February  13,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


SENATOR    DEPEW. 

New  York  Sends    "Our  Cbauncey  "   to  Washington— An  Adviser 

of  Millionaires  whom  the  People  Admire — Why  He 

is  Called  "A  Peach." 


"  If  I  go  to  Japan  my  career  must  be  a  political  one.  If 
I  stay  in  politics,  I  may  get  to  Congress  and  the  Senate, 
and  when  I  get  to  be  fifty-six  years  old  I  shall  be  dropped 
out.  If  I  stay,  my  practice  will  grow,  and  if  I  want  to  go 
to  the  Senate  or  get  a  mission  when  I  grow  old,  I  can  get  it." 

It  was  in  these  words  that  Cbauncey  M.  Depew  declined 
Secretary  of  State  Seward's  tender  of  the  ministry  to  Japan, 
and  it  is  only  now,  after  thirty-four  years,  that  his  prophecy 
has  come  true.  He  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Senator 
Murphy  as  New  York's  representative  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  having  received  the  compliment,  unparalleled  in  the 
political  history  of  the  State,  of  being  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  caucus  of  Republican  legislators.  That  he  received 
that  unanimous  vote,  however,  is  less  of  a  compliment  than 
it  would  seem,  for  Thomas  C.  Piatt  could  have  given  the 
same  vote  to  Lemuel  E.  Quigg,  or  Lou  Payne,  or  any  other 
man.  Piatt  and  Depew  were  once  rivals  before  the  legis- 
lature for  this  same  honor,  and  Depew  got  more  votes  than 
the  present  senior  senator  ;  but  they  have  buried  the 
hatchet,  and  Piatt  has  given  the  toga  to  "Our  Chauncey." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name  a  man  whose  elevation  to 
the  office  would  give  more  wide-spread  satisfaction  through- 
out the  State.  His  candidacy  united  all  factions  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  even  the  Democrats  are  pleased  that  the 
well-known  orator  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  not 
opened  his  lips  during  his  six  years'  term  in  the  Upper 
House.  It  is  a  matter  of  tradition  that  the  junior  senator 
shall  not  figure  much  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  until  he 
shall  have  been  a  couple  of  years  in  office.  Mr.  Murphy 
lived  up  religiously  to  the  spirit  of  that  unwritten  law,  and 
kept  up  the  same  gait  throughout  his  term.  New  York  is 
rather  pleased  that  he  did  so.  But  New  York  is  equally 
pleased  that  Mr.  Depew  is  to  run  counter  to  the  custom  from 
the  outset  Mr.  Piatt  has  said  that  he  will  be  the  worker 
and  Mr.  Depew  the  speaker  of  the  combination,  and  we  are 
all  satisfied  with  that  distribution  of  labor. 

For  we  are  proud  of  "  Our  Chauncey."  His  fame  as  an 
after-dinner  speaker  is  not  confined  to  this  continent.  Lon- 
don has  heard  him  and  applauded,  and  Paris  has  enjoyed 
the  translation  of  his  remarks.  When  he  gets  on  his  feet  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  he  will  be  listened  to  with  attention. 
And  not  alone  for  the  stories  for  which  he  is  famous,  for  few 
men  have  so  eminently  the  gift  of  grasping  a  great  question 
and  setting  it  clearly  before  their  hearers.  He  tells  stories 
to  catch  and  hold  his  hearers'%  attention  and  sometimes  to  in- 
sinuate what  could  not  be  said  outright,  but  no  one  should 
let  the  idea  that  Mr.  Depew  is  not  a  profound  thinker  run  I 
away  with  him.     His  career  is  abundant  disproof  of  that. 

To  summarize  it  briefly  :  He  was  born  in  Peekskill  in  ', 
1834,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  twenty-two  years  later,  j 
In  1858  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  following 
year  entered  political  life  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
State  Convention.  Two  years  later  he  was  Speaker  pro 
tempore  of  the  assembly,  and  another  couple  of  years  saw 
him  Secretary  of  State.  Then  came  the  offer  of  the 
Japanese  ministry  and  Mr.  Depew's  declaration  that  he  was 
■*  out  of  politics."  But  he  did  not  live  up  to  his  plan  of 
waiting  until  the  office  sought  the  maD.  He  ran  for 
lieutenant-governor  on  the  Greeley  ticket  in  1872  ;  he  was 
twice  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination  ;  he  was 
offered  any  position  in  Harrison's  Cabinet 'except  Secretary 
of  State,  and  would  have  had  that  if  Harrison  had  got  a 
second  term  ;  and  he  was  once  Offered  the  senatorship,  but 
refused,  as  he  was  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Evarls.  No, 
Mr.  Depew  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  out  of 
politics.  Indeed,  he  has  taken  the  stump  for  from  one  to 
six  weeks  in  every  political  campaign  in  the  past  thirty-four 
years. 

When  Mr.  Depew  declined  the  Japanese  mission,  it  was 
to  become  counsel  for  the  Harlem  Railroad.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  connection  with  the  Vanderbilts,  and  he 
has  been  the  faithful  servant  and  valued  adviser  of  three 
generations  of  the  family.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  chairman  of  the  Vanderbilt 
lines,  and  a  director  in  each  individual  road,  and  finally, 
until  the  association  was  disbanded  by  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association, 
which  represents  two-thirds  of  the  railroad  capital  of  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  theory  that  of  late  years  the  rail- 
roads have  attracted  a  higher  grade  of  ability  than  any 
other  field  of  activity,  this  last  trust  was  a  very  high  com- 
pliment, as  it  disproves  the  assertion  that  the  Vanderbilts 
made  Depew.  Indeed,  it  is  more  true  that  Depew  made 
the  Vanderbilts,  for  just  before  he  was  made  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  there  was  such  a  popular  outcry 
against  that  road  that  it  was  really  in  danger  of  confiscation. 
Vanderbilt  placed  the  matter  in  Depew's  hands,  the  latter 
met  representatives  of  the  various  boards  of  trade,  and 
the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  a  railroad  commission  was 
created.  The  orders  of  the  commission  have  cost  the  New 
York  Central  $500,000  a  year,  but,  whereas  the  road  was 
in  danger  of  confiscation,  now  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
complaints  against  it  in  a  year. 

As  a  railroad  president  Mr.  Depew's  salary  is  $50,000  a 
year,  and  he  makes  as  much  more  in  his  private  business. 
It  is  as  an  adviser  of  others  that  he  makes  his  biggest  fees. 
One  estate  placed  in  his  hands  would,  if  liquidated  at  once, 
have  been  in  debt  $1,500,000.  Mr.  Depew  took  hold  of  it, 
and  in  two  years  had  it  out  of  debt  and  turned  over  another 
$1,500,000  to  the  heirs.  For  this  he  received  a  fee  of 
$200,000.  In  another  case,  a  man  came  to  him  one  night 
and  told  all  about  the  financial  worries  that  were  driving  him 
mad.  Mr.  Depew  mapped  out  a  plan  by  which  the  business 
might  be  saved,  it  was  adopted  and  put  in  operation  next 
day,  and  six  months  later  the  man  sent  him  a  large  check, 
saying  it  was  only  a  part  of  what  he  owed  him.     With 


such  a  clientele  and  such  fees  Mr.  Depew  should  be  a 
rich  man,  but  he  is  not.  He  gives  largely  in  charity,  and 
his  expenses  are  lavish.  His  club  bills  alone  must  be  a  con- 
siderable item,  for  he  is  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan,  or 
"  Millionaires,"  the  Union  League,  the  Lotus,  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Century,  the  Law,  the  St.  Nicholas,  the  Players, 
the  Tuxedo,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  Press,  the 
Transportation,  the  Authors1  Guild,  the  Montauk  Club,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  several  other  organizations. 

As  all  political  factions  are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Depew's 
election,  so  are  all  classes  of  society.  The  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  capitalists,  lawyers,  and  the 
mercantile  classes,  goes  without  saying,  and  he  captured  the 
East  Side  years  ago.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to 
address  a  Bowery  audience  on  one  occasion,  and  his  friends 
felt  some  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety.  As  president  of 
the  New  York  Central,  president  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  counsel  for  the  Vanderbilts,  and  a  reputed  rich  man, 
the  toughs  would  be  against  him,  and  his  life  might  be  in 
danger.  But  Mr.  Depew  knew  no  fear,  and  was  at  the 
appointed  place  on  time. 

"  I  started  in  life  with  no  capital  but  these  hands  and  this 
head,'1  he  began. 

"And  that  head's  a  peach,  Chancy!"  called  a  voice 
from  the  gallery. 

The  audience  yelled  its  applause,  good  humor  was  estab- 
lished, and  Mr.  Depew  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  of 
his  life.  Since  then  the  East  Side  has  been  as  fervid  as 
the  Avenue  in  its  liking  for  "  Chancy."  Flaneur. 

New  York,  February  3,  1898. 


INDIVIDUAL!'  Jj'ES. 


A    DREAM     OF    EMPIRE. 

I  dream  of  an  Empire  vast,  sublimer  than  Rome  of  old, 
A  giant  to  make  the  past  seem  petty  and  poor  and  cold. 
I  see  in  the  lengthening  years  the  nation's  shadow  grow 
O'erspreading  the  hemispheres,  as  Freedom's  sun  sinks  low. 
The  pulse  of  pride  is  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  the  things  to  be, 
And  Caesar's  soul  is  filled  with  a  vision  of  Destiny. 
The  fetters  are  broken  made  for  us  by  the  Fathers  gone. 
And  Jefferson's  ghost  is  laid  with  the  spectre  of  Washington. 
Now  welcome  the  Empire  grand  cemented  in  blood  and  might ! 
At  last  shall  our  country  stand,  emancipate  from  Right ! 
Farewell,  the  sun,  now  setting,  that  rose  on  the  nation's  birth  ; 
His  pitiful  race  is  run — our  heritage  is  the  earth. 

I  dream  of  an  Empire  vast,  divided  by  robbers  twain : 
Yet  oft  I  awake  aghast  with  a  sting  of  shame  and  pain, 
For,  what  if  a  Judge  there  be  of  nations  as  well  as  men, 
And  a  real  eternity  with  laws  beyond  our  ken  ? 
And  what  if  He  fail  to  see  in  the  scales  His  fingers  hold 
An  ounce  of  supremacy  for  Color  or  Caste  or  Gold  ? 
'Tis  sweeter  to  dream  or  drink,  as  the  joyous  feast  goes  on  ; 
For,  should  we  awake  and  think,  we  might  think  of  Babylon. 
— James  Jeffrey  Roche  in.  the  Criterion. 


The  Navy  Department  has  received  a  full  report  showing 
the  record  of  the  American  steam-tug  Assistance,  which  for 
four  years  has  been  used  as  an  experiment  in  electro-plating 
with  copper  as  a  method  of  protecting  iron  ships'  bottoms. 
The  iron  plates  of  this  vessel  were  covered  by  a  thin  copper 
coating  applied  by  means  of  electricity.  The  Assistance, 
after  being  electro-plated,  was  launched  in  Jersey  City  on 
February  22,  1895,  and  from  that  time  until  a  few  days  ago 
she  was  constantly  in  the  water,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  clean  her  bottom.  Upon  being  hauled  out  of  the  water 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  the  craft  was  found  to  be  re- 
markably clean.  The  bottom  was  entirely  free  from  bar- 
nacles or  marine  growth  of  any  kind.  For  the  year  just 
past  she  has  been  towing  in  the  lower  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  while  other  tug-boats  made  it  a  practice  to  haul 
out  and  clean  bottoms  every  four  weeks,  the  Assistance  re- 
mained constantly  at  work.  As  a  result  of  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  Assistance  test,  it  is  thought  to  be  quite 
probable  that  the  Navy  Department  will  order  the  electro- 
plating of  the  bottoms  of  the  new  warships  now  building. 
The  electro-plating  process  can  be  carried  out  on  the  plates 
before  they  are  fitted  to  the  frames.  The  cost  of  applying 
the  copper  is  said  to  be  about  three  dollars  per  square  foot. 


Count  von  Caprivi,  the  former  chancellor  of  the  German 
empire,  died  on  Monday,  February  6th,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.     He  was  born  in  Berlin  February  24,  1831, 
entered  the  army  in  1S49,  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1864 
and    1866,  and  in  the   Franco-German  War  of  1870  was  I 
chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Tenth  Army  Corps.     From  1883  : 
to    1888  he  was  at  the   head    of  the   admiralty,  and   then  \ 
commander    of    his    old    army    corps    until    1890,    when  \ 
he    succeeded    Bismarck    as     imperial    chancellor.      Von  | 
Caprivi   was   a    Conservative    of    the   strongest   type,    and 
is  said  to  have  made  many  enemies  in  the  Reichstag  during 
the  debates  on  the  Russian  treaty  by  the  keenness  of  his 
repartee  and  the  bitterness  and  cleverness  with  which  he 
exposed  the  schemes  back  of  the  agitation  fomented  by  the 
Agrarian  League  and  its  titled  leaders. 


The  brisk  demand  for  college  presidents  for  uses  outside 
of  their  immediate  calling  has  been  illustrated  recently  in 
the  appointment  of  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  as  minister  to  Turkey,  the  nomination  of  Presi- 
dent Low,  of  Columbia  University,  for  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  the  effort  to  induce  President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  war  investigating  com- 
mission. The  newest  example  of  it  is  the  appointment  of 
President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  as  president  of  the  com- 
mission named  by  the  President  to  go  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  investigate  and  consider  the  situation  there,  and  give 
advice  as  to  what  our  government  ought  to  do  next. 


The  French  minister  of  war,  M.  de  Freycinet,  has 
authorized  Major  Gaudelette,  of  the  Republican  Guard,  to 
challenge  M.  Urbain  Gomier, author  of  "The  Army  Against 
the  Nation."  The  latter  caused  a  great  outcry,  owing  to 
its  severe  condemnation  of  militarism,  and  led  to  a  debate 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  account  of  an  article  which 
is  considered  insulting  to  Major  Gaudelette. 


Mrs.  Virginia  Key,  a  daughter-  w  of  Francis  Scott 
Key,  is  living  quietly  in  Chicago  at  ge  of  eighty-five. 

Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  the  distingu'  vfj  educator  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  just  celebrated  his  .eighty- eighth  birthday. 

Mr.  Jamsetsji  Tata  has  offered  tl^e  Indian  Government 
$1,250,000  for  the  establishment  in  Iudia  of  a  university  for 
research  on  the  model  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Chevalier  Kitchener,  a  brother  of  the 
sirdar,  has  just  finished  his  term  of  duty  as  deputy  assistant 
adjutant-general  in  Jamaica,  where  he  has  been  stationed  lor 
five  years. 

General  Guy  V.  Henry  is  the  grandson  of  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  twice  governor  of  New  York  and  once  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Another  grandfather, 
Smith  Thompson,  was  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  a 
supreme  couit  judge. 

Prince  Max  of  Saxony,  who  has  just  passed  his  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Wurzburg,  has 
repaired  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  immediately  enters  upon 
his  priestly  duties.  He  will  not  become  full  pastor  for  some 
time  yet,  as  he  refuses  to  allow  his  royal  birth  to  be  the 
means  of  his  undue  advancement. 

Mary  Forbes  Gano  Cobb,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  who 
celebrated  her  ninety-sixth  birthday  last  month,  numbers 
among  her  many  hundred  relatives  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who  is  her  great-grandson.  She  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Francois  Gerneaux,  a  French  nobleman  who  fled  from 
Guernsey.  Her  father,  Major  Daniel  Gano,  entered  the 
Continental  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  her  grandfather 
was  the  Rev.  John  Gano,  the  famous  fighting  chaplain  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Lord  Hallam  Tennyson,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, who  has  been  appointed  governor  of  South  Australia, 
was  born  in  1852,  and  educated  at  Marlborough  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  At  Marlborough  he  won  the  prizes  for 
the  best  English  poem  and  English  essays,  and  at  Trinity  he 
got  an  English  oration  prize  on  the  poet  Gray.  After  study- 
ing law  he  lived  with  his  father  as  his  private  secretary.  Lord 
Tennyson  is  the  author  of  a  biography  of  his  famous  father, 
and  has  contributed  numerous  articles  and  poems  to  various 
magazines.  His  wife  is  a  granddaughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle. 

Mrs.  M.  Fleming,  recently  appointed  curator  of  astro- 
nomical photographs,  is  the  first  woman  whose  name  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  Harvard  University 
among  the  officers  of  that  institution.  Mrs.  Fleming  has 
not  only  acted  as  custodian-in-chief  of  the  countless  pictures 
taken  in  Cambridge  and  at  the  South  American  station  of 
Harvard,  but  she  has  given  to  the  plates  such  careful 
scrutiny  as  to  enable  her  to  make  many  interesting  discov- 
eries. She  has  delected  several  new  stars,  merely  by  find- 
ing peculiar  spectra  in  the  photographs.  Mrs.  Fleming  has 
a  staff  of  a  dozen  women  in  her  department  of  the  observa- 
tory. 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  provisionally 
placed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest 
son,  the  Crown  Prince  Gustav,  and  will  spend  the  balance 
of  the  winter  in  Saltoja,  Baden.  This  step  was  taken  by 
order  of  the  court  physicians,  who  claim  that,  though  some 
improvements  have  been  manifested  since  the  king's  last 
serious  illness  in  December,  further  participation  in  public 
affairs  would  prove  fataL  Crown  Prince  Gustav  is  forty-one 
years  old.  His  wife  is  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden. 
They  have  three  children  :  Prince  Gustav  Adolf,  heir- 
presumptive  and  Duke  of  Scania,  seventeen  years  old  ; 
Prince  Carl  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  So  der  man  land,  fifteen  years 
old  ;  and  Prince  Erik  Ludvig  Albert,  ten  years  old. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  ihe  Duke  of 
Abruzzi's  North  Pole  expedition.  Before  his  departure  from 
Rome  recently  Queen  Margherita,  his  aunt,  presented  to 
him  an  Italian  flag  embroidered  by  her  own  hands,  with 
"  Sempre  Avanti,  Savoia"  ("Always  forward,  Savoy"),  a 
motto  identified  with  the  family.  In  receiving  the  gift  the 
prince  said  :  "  This  flag  shall  wave  over  the  North  Pole,  or 
I  shall  not  return."  The  queen  had  difficulty  in  suppress- 
ing her  emotion,  and  pressed  his  hands,  exclaiming  :  "  You 
will  return,  Luigi.  You  will  return."  At  Copenhagen  he 
will  superintend  the  preparations  for  the  expedition,  which 
will  sail  for  Spitzbergen  during  the  summer.  The  winter  will 
be  passed  on  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and  the  duke  hopes  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  by  dog-sleds  in  August,  1900.  The 
expedition  will  cost  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  most  of  which  has  been  subscribed  by  his  uncle, 
King  Humbert. 

Senor  Manuel  Azpiroz,  who  succeeds  the  late  Senor 
Romero  as  Mexican  embassador  to  Washington,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  July  9,  1836.  He  adopted 
the  profession  of  law,  and  practiced  successfully  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  French  intervention,  when  he 
entered  the  Mexican  army,  and  achieved  much  distinction. 
His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  were  duly  recognized,  when  he  was 
made  prosecutor  on  behalf  of  the  government  in  the  case  of 
Archduke  Maximilian.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  of  Mexico,  and  in  1872  he  came  to  Washington  as 
agent  and  attorney  for  the  Mexican  Government  before  the 
Mixed  Claims  Committee.  After  serving  several  years  as 
Mexican  consul  at  San  Francisco,  he  returned  to  Mexico  to 
become  a  member  of  the  federal  senate.  When  his  term  of 
office  had  expired,  in  1883,  he  became  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence in  the  State  University  of  Puebla.  While  acting  in 
this  capacity,  he  was  elected  as  secretary  of  finances  for  the 
stale  government  of  Puebla.  From  May,  1890,  until  the 
present  time,  he  was  sub-secretary  of  state  of  Mexico. 
Senor  Azpiroz  speaks  English  fluently,  and  is  counted  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Mexican  diplomats. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Bailey  Millard's  Short  Stories. 
To  the  list  of  California  writers  of  fiction  who  have 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  covers  has  now  been  added 
the  name  of  Bailey  Millard,  whose  short  stories  have 
been  issued  in  a  volume  entitled  "  She  of  the  West." 
The  inilial  story,  from  which  the  book  takes  its  name, 
and  some  of  the  others  are  new  ;  one  was  published 
in  one  of  the  Harpers'  periodicals,  another  in  the 
New  England  Magazine,  several  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  Argonaut,  and  the  bit  of  verse,  "Moll,  the 
Cowgirl,"  which  concludes  the  volume,  is  reprinted 
from  Puck, 

Mr.  Millard  has  chosen  for  his  field  the  fife  of  the 
West,  where  the  exigencies  of  life  bring  to  the  surface 
the  "  elemental  man  "  referred  to  in  the  Argonaut  for 
January  30th  in  an  editorial  consideration  of  the  Ameri- 
can short  story.  His  heroes  and  heroines  are  evolved 
from  their  surroundings  ;  necessity  has  taught  them 
the  value  of  quick  decision,  and  with  them  action 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  thought.  They  are  the 
cowboys  and  prospectors  of  the  Western  plains  and 
canons,  a  type  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance 
of  civilization,  and,  despite  the  existence  of  Owen 
Wister's  immortal  Lin  McLean,  Mr.  Millard's  por- 
traits of  these  men  and  their  womenkind  have  their 
historic  value. 

The  best  story  in  the  book  is  "  All  for  a  Mormon 
Girl."  The  fresh,  clean  young  cowboy  who  wept  at 
the  sight  of  sudden  death  and  yet  could  face  it  un- 
flinchingly when  he  himself  was  threatened,  and  the 
chivalrous  and  resourceful  friend  who  saved  him 
from  the  stain  of  murder  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he 
loved — these  are  noble  types  of  human  nature,  and 
the  episode  is  vividly  and  crisply  told.  So,  too, 
is  "On  the  Caliente  Trail,"  a  graphic  tale  of  the 
magnificent  heroism  that  frontier  friendships  de- 
velop. " 'Lish  of  Alkali  Flat,"  relating  a  prospect- 
or's daughter's  swift  vengeance  on  her  father's  mur- 
derer ;  "  Horse-in-the-War,"  a  tale  of  Apache  in- 
gratitude; "Kate  of  the  Desert";  and  "Perfectly 
Legal  " — all  these  are  good  in  their  way.  And  ad- 
mirable as  epitomizing  one  of  the  great  detriments  to 
California's  prosperty  is  "  A  Notch  in  a  Principality," 
in  which  is  shown  the  process  by  which  the  small 
farmer  is  squeezed  by  the  great  land-owner. 

These  tales  are  full  of  the  freedom  and  freshness  of 
the  Western  plains,  but  in  describing  more  urban 
conditions  Mr.  Millard  is  not  so  happy.  The  young 
woman  from  Boston  in  "  The  Making  of  Her"  never 
existed  outside  the  perfervid  imagination  of  the  news- 
paper humorist,  and  to  imagine  a  healthy  young 
woman  of  fair  education  like  "  Athletic  Miss  Brown" 
committing  suicide  because  the  lover  she  jilted  is  go- 
ing to  marry  another  girl  is  too  great  a  strain  upon 
the  judicious  reader's  intelligence.  "The  Girl  Re- 
porter" is  better;  in  fact,  it  is  a  moving  story  of 
a  tragedy  that  might  well  happen.  But  the  intro- 
ductory machinery  smacks  of  the  midnight  oil,  and  is 
not  so  convincing  as  Mr  Millard's  pictures  of  cowboy 
life. 

Published  by  the  Continental  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Hamlin  Garland's  Life  of  Grant. 
In  his  preface  to  "  Ulysses  S.  Grant :  His  Life  and 
Character,"  Hamlin  Garland  says  that  while  his  vol- 
ume tells  the  story  of  the  famous  general  from  his 
birth  to  his  death,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  everything  that 
is  understood  by  the  word  "biography,"  but  an 
attempt  at  characterization  of  a  unique  and  interest- 
ing personality.  The  volume  represents  a  stupen- 
dous amount  of  research,  for  the  author  has  spent 
three  years  in  studying  his  subject,  has  visited  every 
town  wherein  Ulysses  Grant  lived  long  enough  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  upon  its  citizens,  studied 
the  topography  of  all  his  battle-fields,  talked  person- 
ally with  every  intimate  friend  of  Grant  now  living 
who  could  help  fill  out  the  picture,  and,  in  addition 
to  having  access  to  all  the  material  used  by  other 
biographers,  he  has  had  the  use  of  many  unpublished 
'  letters.  The  volume  is  handsomely  produced  and 
contains  some  forty-six  well-chosen  illustrations. 

The  first  chapters  take  up  the  development  of 
Ulysses  Grant  from  his  birth  to  his  appointment  at 
West  Point,  presenting  whatever  seems  significant  of 
his  life  at  the  military  academy  ;  passing  on  to  his 
experiences  in  the  Mexican  War,  which  formed  his 
post-graduate  course  and  was  his  first  introduction  to 
national  questions  and  to  military  intrigues.  The 
section  which  deals  with  his  command  is  not  a  his- 
tory of  the  war  with  the  South,  nor  even  a  history  of 
General  Grant's  campaigns,  but  the  story  of  his  mar- 
velous development  during  those  four  epic  years.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  the  delineation  of  the  recon- 
struction period  is  intended  to  show  what  he  thought 
during  that  period  and  what  were  his  motives. 

As  to  Grant's  ad  minis  tra  lions,  Mr.  Garland  con- 
tends that  through  all  the  complications  of  this 
period,  through  the  weltering  chaos  of  political 
knaveries  and  double-dealings,  President  Grant  pur- 
sued a  simple  and  straightforward  course.  He  had 
in  him  small  capacities  for  deceit  or  dishonesty  ; 
but  he  was  an  easy  victim  to  the  deceit  and  dis- 
honesty of  others.  He  did  not  exercise  proper  care 
in  his  selection  of  officers,  choosing  men  whom  he 
personally  admired  and  whom  he  cared  to  have  meet 
with  him  in  daily  intercourse,  thus  alienating  at  the 
start  men  L'ke  Sumner,  Seward,  Schurz,  Dana,  and 
Blaine.  Hence,  his  selections  being  personal,  the 
dishonesty  of  men  like  Belknap  reflected  upon  him 
directly.-     le  took  men  from  obscure  positions,  and 


was  answerable  to  the  public  for  his  choice  in  im- 
mensely larger  measure  than  he  would  have  been  in 
selecting  men  like  Sumner  and  Seward,  for  whom 
the  public,  in  a  sense,  stood  warranty. 

In  the  larger  issues  that  confronted  him  in  the 
Presidential  chair  Mr.  Garland  claims  that  Grant  was 
largely  right : 

"  He  was  right  on  the  reconstruction  question, 
which  was,  after  all,  the  principal  work  which  he  had 
set  himself  to  do.  He  was  right  on  civil-service 
reform.  He  was  right  on  the  Indian  question,  and 
the  policy  which  he  inaugurated  continues  side  by 
side  with  civil  service.  He  was  right  in  the  mat- 
ter of  governmental  economy,  in  the  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  in  bis  encouragement  to  industry.  He 
was  right  in  bis  intention  with  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  believing  that 
Washington  was  to  be  one  of  the  favorite  winter 
cities  of  the  nation.  He  was  right  on  financial  ques- 
tions. Although  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
demonetization  of  silver  may  be  questioned  by  some, 
his  opposition  to  inflation  is  to-day  upheld.  Whether 
he  was  right  in  the  Santo  Domingo  question  is  not 
yet  settled  ;  but  this  much  is  certain  :  bis  intentions 
were  high  and  his  position  unselfish.  He  was  right 
in  his  course  toward  Mexico  and  toward  England  ; 
and  if  his  suggestions  with  regard  to  Cuba  had  been 
carried  out,  that  long-suffering  island  might  long 
since  have  been  at  peace." 

Mr.  Garland  does  not  hesitate  to  present  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  picture  as  well  as  the  high  lights, 
for,  he  remarks,  "  to  leave  them  out  would  not  only 
falsify  a  human  life,  but  would  render  the  pict- 
ure fiat  and  cheap.  Ulysses  Grant  had  his  defects 
and  his  sorrows.  He  had  his  weaknesses  as  well  as 
his  great  qualities.  .  .  .  He  lived  long  enough,  bow- 
ever,  to  understand  that  the  people  of  his  native  land 
began  to  perceive  through  all  his  mistakes  the  steady 
progression  of  his  simple  purpose,  which  was  to  rebuild 
the  nation  on  a  basis  of  perfect  love  and  confidence 
between  the  States." 

Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 


A  Complication  of  Loves. 

Some  people  dislike  a  literary  novel — one  that  is 
polished  and  has  a  notable  style — preferring  instead 
a  story  that  makes  no  critical  demands  upon  the 
reader.  "The  Impediment,"  by  Dorothea  Gerard 
(Mme.  Longard  de  Longgarde),  will  appeal  to 
such  readers.  A  beautiful  country  girl  nurses  a  dis- 
abled baronet,  Sir  Augustus  Alington,  and  he 
marries  her.  She  does  not  love  him.  Another 
beautiful  girl,  a  neighbor,  falls  in  love  with  a  cousin, 
David  EUis  ;  but  be  does  not  love  her.  It  happens 
that  David  Ellis  had  once  seen  Lady  Alington  when 
a  girl.  With  him  it  was  a  case  of  intense,  passionate 
love  ;  and  he  forthwith  went  to  Australia  in  order  to 
make  some  money  so  that  he  might  marry  her. 
When  he  returned  she  was  a  wife.  He  sought  ber 
out,  but  she  did  not  remember  him.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  won  ber  love.  Sir  Augustus  learned  of 
his  wife's  affection  for  Ellis,  and  committed  suicide. 
The  widow  then  refused  to  marry  David  Ellis,  for 
sentimental  reasons,  and  after  a  wait  of  a  good  many 
years  he  decided  to  give  up  the  hope  of  winning  her. 
He  learned  that  his  cousin  had  loved  him  all  these 
years,  and  asked  her  hand  in  marriage.  Shortly 
before  the  wedding  his  bride-to-be  discovered  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  Lady  Alington.  She  thereupon 
sacrificed  her  own  happiness  by  bringing  about  an 
understanding  between  the  two,  thus  removing  the 
last  impediment  to  the  close  of  the  story. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
It  is  announced  from  Germany  that  the  third  part 
of  "Bismarck's   Memoirs,"   dealing    fully  with   his 
resignation  of  the  chancellorship,  has  been  printed 
but  can  not  yet  be  published. 

A  new  volume  of  stories  by  George  Cable  will  be 
entitled  "Strong  Hearts,"  and  will  consist  of  three 
tales,  "The  Entomologist,"  "The  Taxidermist," 
and  "The  Soh'tary,"  two  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  an  Eastern  magazine.  In  these  new  stories 
Mr.  Cable  returns  to  the  familiar  Creole  surroundings 
which  have  made  his  reputation. 

"The  Key  of  the  Holy  House,"  a  romance  of 
Old  Antwerp,  by  Albert  Lee,  has  been  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Beatrice  Harraden's  new  story  will  be  called  "  The 
Fowler."  The  title  is  taken  from  Psalm  cxxiv., 
verse  7  :  "Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowlers  :  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we 
are  escaped." 

"The  Rogue's  Comedy,"  in  three  acts,  and  "The 
Physician,"  in  four  acts,  two  plays  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  have  just  been  announced  for  immediate  pub- 
lication by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  formerly  Miss  Jerome, 
of  New  York,  is  about  to  start  a  magazine  on  new 
lines.  It  will  be  sumptuously  bound  and  sold  at  a 
guinea  per  copy.  Her  son,  Herbert  Churchill,  will 
assist  her  in  constructing  it.  and  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors will  include  Emperor  William  and  other  royal 
personages. 

A  new  novel  by  W.  Dean  Howells  is  entitled 
"  R-aKged  Lady,"  and  will  soon  be  brought  out. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  new  novel,  "  A  Duet — with  an 
Occasional  Chorus,"  in  which  he  describes  the 
humors  and  incidents  of  the  domestic  experiences  of 
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A  boy  may  arrive  safely  at  school  with  his  "  shining 
morning  face,"  but,  by  recess,  to  quote  Charles  Lamb, 
"If  dirt  were  trumps,  what  hands  he  would  hold."  Think 
of  those  hands  with  ink  stains,  cuts  and  slivers,  and  the 
discomfort  that  would  result  from  washing  them  with 
harsh  soaps.  Ivory  Soap  for  years  has  stood  the  test  of 
use  in  the  lavatories  of  many  of  our  best  public  schools, 
and  is  recommended  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  boy 
himself. 

IT  FLOATS. 

Copyright,  1693,  bj  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
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a  young  couple  of  the  middle  class,  will  be  published 
next  month  in  London. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  graphic  pictures  of  Grecian 
life  in  Mr.  Benson's  "The  Vintage"  will  welcome 
the  news  that  his  new  historical  novel  will  soon  be 
ready.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Capsina,"  and,  while  not 
exactly  a  sequel  to  "The  Vintage,"  will  introduce 
many  old  friends — among  others,  Mitsos,  Kanaris, 
and  Suleima. 

Ian  Maclaren  has  finished  his  "  Life  of  Christ." 

Will  M.  Clemens  has  completed  two  new  books, 
one  entitled  the  "  Mark  Twain  Story  Book,"  soon  to 
be  issued,  which  will  tell  the  story  of  Mark's  life  in 
Vienna  during  the  past  three  years,  the  other  the  first 
authentic  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Graham  Travers's  novel,  "  Windy haugh,"  has  been 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Clement  Scott's  new  book,  "The  Drama  of 
Yesterday  and  To-Day,"  will  not  only  be  a  history 
of  the  stage  during  the  Victorian  era,  but  will  con- 
tain an  immense  fund  of  reminiscence  and  anecdote 
dealing  with  that  period. 

A.  W.  Pinero's  comedietta,  "  Trelawny  of  the 
Wells,"  and  Mr.  Whistler's  "The  Baronet  and  the 
Butterfly  "  are  to  be  published  soon. 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Paul  Dunbar  will  be 
entitled  "Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside,"  and  will  be 
published  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Princesse  de  Metternich  is  about  to  publish  her 
memoirs.  Considering  the  conspicuous  part  she 
played  in  Parisian  society  between  i860  and  1870  they 
should  be  of  extreme  interest.  In  those  days  the 
Princesse  de  Metternich's  dresses,  her  brilliant  parties, 
her  witty  repartee,  her  lovely  form,  and  her  ugly  face, 
were  subjects  of  daily  conversation  in  the  French 
capital. 
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If  She  But  Knew. 
If  she  but  knew  that  I  am  weeping 

Still  for  her  sake, 
That  love  and  sorrow  grow  with  keeping 

Till  tfley  must  break, 
My  heart  that  breaking  will  adore  her, 

Be  hers  and  die  ; 
If  she  might  hear  me  once  implore  her, 

Would  she  not  sigh  ? 

If  she  but  knew  that  it  would  save  me 

Her  voice  to  hear, 
Saying  she  pitied  me,  forgave  me, 

Must  she  forbear  ? 
If  she  were  told  that  I  was  dying, 

Would  she  be  dumb  ? 
Could  she  content  herself  with  sighing  ? 

Would  she  not  come  ? 

— A.  O'Shaughnessy. 


Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  resides  on  an  estate  in 
England  that  has  been  in  his  family  for  three  hundred 
years.  He  is  rich,  and  his  literary  work  is  done  more 
for  pleasure  than  gain.  He  is  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  is  the  incumbent  of  a  good 
living,  but  he  has  less  than  fifty  parishioners.  At 
one  time  he  posed  as  a  believer  in  celibacy,  but 
changed  his  opinions  in  that  respect,  and  is  now  the 
head  of  a  large  family. 


BY    THE   AUTHOR    OF   " MONA    MACLEAN." 

Windyhaugh. 

A  Novel.  By  Graham  Travers,  author  of 
"  Mona  Maclean,  Medical  Student,"  "  Fel- 
low Travellers,"  etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  charming  story  is  written  with  an  insight 
into  life  and  a  sympathetic  portrayal  of  character 
which  show  a  continued  and  notable  development 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  "Mona  Maclean."  It 
is  the  story  of  a  modern  woman,  but  a  story  which 
will  be  read  by  men  and  women  alike.  The  heroine 
"carved  no  statue,  painted  no  picture  ;  she  did  not 
even  write  a  book,  but  when  all  these  things  have 
been  excluded,  there  remains  that  little  art  of 
living  which  has  been  open  in  all  ages  alike  to  the 
wise  and  the  simple." 

"We  congratulate  the  author  very  heartily  upon  her 
success.  The  characters  are  all  alive  and  the  conversa- 
tion suits  them.  .  .  .  We  cordially  recommend  'Windy- 
haugh.'"— London  Literary  World. 

The  Key  of  the 
Holy  House. 

A   Romance  of  Old  Antwerp.    By  Albert  Lee. 

No.     255,     Appletons'     Town     and     Country 

Library.       i2mo.     Cloth,     $1.00 ;    paper,     50 

cents. 

"This  is  a  fascinating  specimen  of  the  historical  ro- 
mance at  its  best,  the  romance  which  Infuses  energetic  life 
into  the  dry  facts  of  history.  The  plot  is  worked  out  with 
rare  dramatic  effect." — P/dladelphia  Press. 


T/tese  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  they  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  0/  price  by  t/te  publishers, 

D.   APPLETON    &   CO. 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Poems  by  Ella  Higginson. 
An  interesting  volume  of  verse  comes  to  us  from 
the  north.  Its  author  is  Ella  Higginson,  and  it  lakes 
its  title  from  its  first  poem,  "When  the  Birds  go 
North  Again."  Mrs.  Higginson  in  her  prose  work  is 
a  realist.  Her  theories  of  art  and  methods  of  work 
are  the  theories  and  methods  of  a  realist.  She  has 
endeavored  to  express  these  aims  and  methods  in 
verse,  in  her  sonnet : 

THE  STATUE. 

That  I  might  chisel  a  statue,  line  on  line, 
,         Out  of  a  marble's  chaste  severities  I 

Angular,  harsh  ;  no  softened  curves  to  please  ; 
Set  tears  within  the  eyes  to  make  them  shine, 
And  furrows  on  the  brow,  deep,  stem,  yet  fine  ; 
Gaunt,  awkward,  tall ;  no  courtier  of  ease  ; 
The  trousers  bulging  at  the  bony  knees  ; 
Long  nose,  large  mouth.  .  .  .  But  ah,  the  light 

divine 
Of  Truth,— the  light  that  set  a  people  free  !— 
Burning  upon  it  in  a  steady  flame. 
As  sunset  fires  a  white  peak  on  the  sky.  .  .  . 
Ah,  God  !    To  leave  it  nameless  and  yet  see 

Men  looking  weep  and  bow  themselves  and  cry — 
"  Enough,     enough >      We    know    thy    statues 

name  1 " 
This  attitude  of  mind— the  attitude  of  the  realist  to- 
ward beauty — sometimes  makes  her  verse  seem  harsh 
and  unmusical ;  but  more  often  her  theory  of  art, 
when  it  finds  expression,  finds  it  in  detailed  and  con- 
sciously elaborate  descriptions  of  natural  scenery. 
She  would  call  up  a  picture  of  the  very  place  and 
hour  by  trying  to  tell  exactly  how  it  looked,  feature 
by  feature,  line  by  line  ;  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
function  of  photography  rather  than  of  poetry  : 
THE  OPAL  SEA, 

An  inland  sea — blue  as  a  sapphire — set 
Within  a  sparkling  emerald  mountain  chain 
Where  day  and  night  fir-needles  sift  like  rain 
Thro'  the  voluptuous  air.    The  soft  winds  fret 
The  waves,  and  beat  them  wantonly  to  foam. 
The  golden  distances  across  the  sea 
Are  shot  with  rose  and  purple.     Languorously 
The  silver  sea-birds  in  wide  circles  roam. 
The  sun  drops  slowly  down  the  flaming  West 

And  flings  its  rays  across  to  set  aglow 
The  islands  rocking  on  the  cool  waves'  crest 

And  the  great  glistening  domes  of  snow  on  snow. 
And  thro'  the  mist  the  Olympics  flash  and  float 
Like  opals  linked  around  a  beating  throat. 
This  kind  of  work  is  not  in  Mrs.  Higginson's  best 
manner.    It  may  be  added  that  such  set  attempts  at 
"word-painting"  dominate  only  a  very  minor  por- 
tion of  her  book.     Her  instinct  is  essentially  sound. 
When  she  lets  her  heart  speak  she  evidences  at  once 
the  high  seriousness  of  thought  and  the  capacity  for 
passionate  utterance    of   the    true    poet     Her   de- 
scriptive bits  are  sometimes  striking.     Her  poems 
straight  from  her  heart  have  in  them  the  ring  of  a 
larger  sincerity  and  the  power  and  fire  of  a  larger 
poetry.    Such  lines,  for  instance,  as  these  will  linger 
long  in  the  memory  : 

HAVE  MERCY   UPON    US. 

We  come  in  ease  and  luxury  to-day. 
In  velvet  pews  to  kneel,  and,  kneeling,  say 
Our  prayers  to  Thee  ;  and  all  the  while  we  pray, 
Lord  God,  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

We  are  the  people  who  believe  in  Thee  ; 
We  are  the  people  who  believe  that  He, 
Thine  own  son,  died  for  all  humanity — 
Yet,  Lord,  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon  us  1 

Of  all  the  Pharisees  that  were  or  be, 
None  were  or  are  so  shameless  quite  as  we — 
That  we  are  not  as  others  to  thank  Thee/ 
O  Lord,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

We  draw  the  satin  skirt  away  from  sin 
Embodied  in  that  woman  sad  and  thin. 
Whom  once  Christ  bade  a  new  life  to  begin — 
Lord  God,  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon  us  1 

'Tis  not  for  us  to  minister  to  such, 
Or  marvel  on,  or  pity  overmuch  ; 
(Only  the  rose-leaf  sin  for  us  to  touch  !  J 
O  Lord,  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon  us  I 

"  We  thank  Thee,  God,"  we  daily  say,  "  that  we 
Are  not  as  Jews  and  unbelievers  be." 
The  shame  of  it— to  give  such  thanks  to  Thee  I 
Yet,  Lord,  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

"  We  thank  Thee,  God,"  we  daily  say,  "  for  all 
The  blessings  Thou  hast  giv'n  us,  great  or  small, 
Which  on  less  favored  ones  may  never  fall." 
Have  mercy,  Lord — have  mercy  upon  us  ! 

"  We  thank  Thee,  God,"  we  daily  say,  "  that  we 
Are  not  as  blinded  ones  and  cripples  be." 
That  others  bear  the  crosses  to  thank  Thee  ! 
Have  mercy.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  I 

Forgive  us  all.     We  know  not  what  we  say. 
None  are  so  ignorant,  dear  God,  as  they 
Who  bend  to  Thee,  yet  know  not  what  they  pray. 
Have  pity,  Lord,  and  mercy  upon  us  ! 

Or  such  light-hearted,  winning  verses  as  these : 

APRIL. 

Ah,  who  is  this  with  twinkling  feet. 
With  glad  young  eyes  and  laughter  sweet, 
Who  tosses  back  her  strong,  wild  hair, 
And  saucy  kisses  flings  to  Care, 
The  while  she  laughs  at  her  ?    Beware— 
You  who  this  winsome  maiden  meet ! 

She  dances  on  a  daisied  throne, 

About  her  waist  a  slender  zone 
Of  dandelion's  gold  ;  her  eyes 
Are  softer  than  the  summer  skies, 
And  blue  as  violets  ;  and  lies 

A  tearful  laughter  in  her  tone. 


She  reaches  dimpled  arms  and  bare  : 
Her  breath  is  sweet  as  wild-rose  air  ; 
She  sighs,  she  smiles,  she  glances  down, 
Her  brows  meet  in  a  sudden  frown  ; 
She  laughs  ;  then  tears  the  violets  drown — 
If  you  should  meet  her — ah,  beware  I 
Or,  again,  such  a  cry  as  this  : 
EVE. 

Close  to  the  gates  of  Paradise  I  flee  ; 
The  night  is  hot  and  serpents  leave  their  beds, 
And  slide  along  the  dark,  crooking  their  heads, — 

My  God,  my  God,  open  the  gates  to  me  I 

My  eyes  are  burning  so  I  can  not  see  ; 

My  feet  are  bleeding  and  I  suffer  pain  ; 

Let  me  come  in  on  the  cool  grass  again — 
My  God,  my  God,  open  the  gates  to  me  I 

I  ate  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
And  was  cast  out  into  the  barren  drouth  ; 
And  since — the  awful  taste  within  my  mouth  I 

My  God,  my  God,  open  the  gates  to  me  1 

Am  I  shut  out  for  all  eternity  ? 

I  do  repent  me  of  my  one  black  sin. 

With    prayers  and  tears  of  blood.  .  .  .  Let  me 
come  in ! 
My  God,  my  God,  open  the  gales  to  me  ! 

Let  me  come  in  where  birds  and  flowers  be  ; 
Let  me  once  more  lie  naked  in  the  gia« 
That  trembles  when  the  long  wind-ripples  pass  ! 
Lord  God,  Lord  God,  open  the  gates  to  me  I 

Or  perhaps  even  the  bitter  unbosoming  of  such 
lines  as  those  in  the  following  poem  : 
HATE. 
If  hate  be  unforgivable, 

Then  must  1  unforgiven  be. 
For  I  shall  hate  one  woman,  Lord, 
For  all  eternity. 

Forgiven  or  not,  I  hate  her  so 
That  did  she,  burnt  with  fever,  lie, 

I'd  spill  the  ice-cup  that  she  craved 
And  laugh  to  see  her  die. 

Yea,  Lord,  yea,  Lord— I  hate  her  so 
That,  were  she  sent  to  deepest  hell, 

I'd  pray  the  awful  fires  might  do 
Their  part  slow — slow — and  well. 

Mrs.  Higginson  practically  began  her  literary 
career  six  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  her  first  book 
of  short  stories  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
it  was  republished  by  the  Macmillans  under  the  title 
"  From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls."  Since  then 
she  has  published  another  book  of  short  stories  and 
the  present  volume  of  verse.  Her  later  work  will 
be  awaited  with  interest. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


The  Hero  of  Lake  Erie. 

"The  Hero  of  Erie,"  by  James  Barnes,  is  a  graphic 
account  of  the  career  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  from 
the  time  when  he  entered  the  service  until  his  death. 
The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  in  which  the  young  naval 
captain  destroyed  British  supremacy  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  ever  fought,  is 
described  at  length  in  this  book.  The  different 
phases  of  the  battle  are  illustrated  from  contempo- 
rary engravings  in  the  private  collection  of  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Harbeck.  Many  other  engravings,  bear- 
ing upon  different  incidents  in  Perry's  life,  are  also 
bound  in  the  volume.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  young  readers  will  no  doubt  find  it  of 
absorbing  interest  as  the  life-story  of  a  great  national 
hero. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $ioo. 

New  Publications. 
"The  Triumph  of  Yankee  Doodle,"  by   Guson 
Willets,  has  been  published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely, 
New  York. 

"  Pemberton  ;  or,  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  by 
Henry  Peterson,  has  been  published  by  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

An  entertaining  story  for  boys  is  "The  Minute 
Boys  of  Lexington,"  by  Edward  Stratemeyer.  Pub- 
lished by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Outdoor  Studies:  A  Reading  Book  of  Nature 
Study,"  by  James  G.  Needham,  has  been  issued  in 
the  series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings  published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

"The  White  Princess  of  the  Hidden  City,"  being 
the  record  of  Leslie  Rutherford's  strange  adventures 
in  Central  America,  by  David  Lawson  Johnstone, 
has  been  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  S1^0- 

"  Hawaiian  Sketches,"  by  George  H.  de  la  Vergne, 
is  a  little  book  in  which  the  author  has  expressed  a 
' '  desire  to  state  briefly  the  conditions  which  will  face 
the  peaceful  invader  from  the  mainland  coming  to 
the  islands."  Published  by  the  H.  S.  Crocker  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  The  Confession  of  Pontius  Pilate,"  first  written, 
as  alleged,  in  Latin  by  Fabricius  Albinus,  a  play- 
mate of  Pilate,  translated  into  Arabic  by  Jerasimus 
jared,  and  rendered  into  English  from  the  Arabic  by 
B.  Shehadi,  has  been  published  by  George  Booth  & 
Co.,  Sydney.  Imported  by  the  San  Francisco  News 
Company  ;  price,  r5  cenls. 

"Along  the  Bosphorus,  and  Other  Sketches,"  by 
Mrs.  Lew  Wallace,  is  a  volume  of  some  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pages,  in  which  are  discussed  many 
subjects  of  interest,  notable  among  them  being  "  A 
Trip  to  Hebron,"  "  At  Bethlehem,"  "  In  the  Tower 


of  Many  Stories,"  "William  Wetmore  Story," 
"Florence  Nightingale,"  and  "Two  Days  in  West- 
minster Abbey."  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

In  closing  his  preface  to  "  Bird  Gods,"  the  author. 
Charles  de  Kay,  says :  "The  marvelous  tale  of  the 
share  birds  have  had  in  the  making  of  myth,  religion, 
poetry,  and  legend  may  do  somewhat  to  .  .  .  induce 
men  to  establish  and  carry  out  laws  to  protect  es- 
pecially the  birds."  This  quotation  gives  an  idea  of 
the  author's  purpose  and  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  which  is  a  handsomely  decorated 
and  well-bound  volume  of  more  than  two  hundred 
pages.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.50. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  history  written  in  so 
fascinating  a  manner  as  that  which  marks  "The 
Story  of  the  English,"  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  in  the 
Eclectic  School  Readings  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  of  New  York.  The  salient  points 
of  English  history,  from  the  days  of  the  Druids  down 
to  the  present  time,  are  presented  ia  a  narrative 
which  will  prove  as  entertaining  as  a  fairy-tale  to  the 
youthful  reader,  and  many  illustrations  add  to  the  in- 
terest and  instructive ness  of  the  volume.  At  the  end 
is  a  simple  mnemonic  poem  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
student  can  readily  remember  the  rulers  of  England 
from  the  Norman  Conqueror  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Price,  65  cents. 

"Who's  Who — 1899."  edited  by  Douglas  Sladen, 
has  been  issued  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  form.  In 
his  preface  the  compiler  says  there  are  not  many  new 
features  in  the  1899  issue.  "  When  a  book  of  refer- 
ence has  reached  the  third  year  of  its  reconstruction 
and  the  fifty-first  of  its  existence,"  says  Mr.  Sladen, 
"  it  is  natural  that  its  development  should  proceed 
not  so  much  in  the  direction  of  striking  out  in  new  lines 
as  in  that  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  features 
which  have  proved  most  acceptable  to  its  readers." 
The  biographies  have  been  reinforced  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  Americans,  and  companions  of  orders.  In 
all,  over  fifteen  hundred  new  biographies  have  been 
added.  Accuracy  has  been  secured  by  submitting 
each  biography  to  the  person  to  whom  it  relates,  thus 
maldog  "Who's  Who"  a  thoroughly  reliable  work 
of  reference.  Imported  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  51.75. 

A  thin  octavo,  poorly  printed  and  bound,  but 
bearing  upon  the  title  -  page  the  magic  name  of 
Kipling,  says  the  London  Athensum,  sold  the 
other  day  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  Its 
title  was  "  The  Smith  Administration,"  and  it  is  one 
of  a  trio  of  volumes  that  can  never  be  included  in 
any  edition  of  Kipling's  works  unless  the  proprietors 
of  the  Pioneer  should  reverse  the  decision  they  came 
to  some  years  ago  after  a  dispute  with  the  author. 
These  books,  "The  Smith  Administration,"  "Letters 
of  Marque,"  and  the  "  City  of  Dreadful  Night,"  con- 
tain the  contributions  of  Kipling  to  the  Pioneer  and 
to  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  at  a  time  when  he 
was  paid  a  regular  salary,  and  it  is  held  in  high  au- 
thority in  law  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
author  has  no  further  interest  in  his  copyright. 


This  is  the  way  in  which  a  writer  to  the  Figaro 
describes  Maurice  Barres,  the  former  Boulangist 
deputy  and  author  of  "Les  D^racines  "  :  "A  head 
from  a  Roman  medal,  the  profile  of  Tiberius,  sea- 
green  eyes,  and  a  strong  nose  ;  a  youthful  face 
and  beardless,  although  he  has  already  been  deputy  ; 
a  jaundiced  and  feverish  complexion  and  the  un- 
healthy appearance  of  a  painting  by  Heber.  His 
special  malady  is  politics.  Fortunately,  he  has  not 
remained  altogether  unfaithful  to  his  first  mistress, 
literature,  and  has  a  number  of  works  in  prepara- 
tion." 

The  first  number  of  a  new  bi-monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  has  been 
issued.  It  is  called  "Bird -Love,"  and  appeals 
directly  to  lovers  of  birds,  being,  in  fact,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Audubon  Societies.  There  are  de- 
partments "  For  Teachers  and  Students,"  and  "  For 
Young  Observers";  also  "Notes  from  Field  and 
Study,"  "Book  News  and  Reviews,"  "Editorials," 
and  an  "Audubon  Department."  Notable  among 
the  contributors  are  John  Burroughs  and  Florence  A. 

Merriam. 

«    ♦    * 

M.  Alfred  Croiset,  the  new  president  of  the  French 
Academy,  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  in 
France.  Besides  performing  his  professional  duties, 
he  has  written  many  standard  works  on  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature.  His  examination  of  "The 
Character  and  Talent  of  Xenophon  "  was  crowned 
by  the  Academy  in  1873.  He  has  also  written  ap- 
preciations of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar,  a  history 
of  Greek  literature,  and  a  discourse  on  Demosthenes. 


According  to  the  English  papers,  Austin  Dobson 
is  accredited  with  the  following  lines,  written  in  a 
copy  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe : 
"  I  wonder  when  America  will  know 
That  much  her  greatest  bard  is  Edgar  Poe  ; 
I  say  this  reminiscent  and  defiant 
Of  Boker,  Tabb  and  Longfellow,  and  Bryant." 
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A  performance  of  legitimate  comedy  in  a  San 
Francisco  theatre  ought  to  be  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  draw, a  packed  bouse,  unless,  indeed,  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences  have  dropped  to  the  level  of  the 
productions  they  have  lately  been  witnessing,  and, 
like  George  the  Third  and  the  bad  oysters,  have  no 
taste  left  at  all. 

It  looks  a  little  bit  like  this.  For  the  house  on 
Tuesday  night  was  not  by  any  means  packed,  and 
such  spectators  as  evinced  their  appreciation  by 
laughter  and  applause  selected  as  the  object  of  their 
approbation  Mr.  Louis  James,  who  did  his  best  to 
spoil  the  part  of  Charles  Surface.  It  is  depressing  to 
see  an  audience  thus  going  astray,  but  what  can  one 
expect  after  a  visit  of  "Idol's  Eyes"  and  "Ole  Ole- 
sons  "  ?  Mr.  Warde  and  Miss  Kidder  probably  know 
by  this  time  that  they  are  playing  before  a  more  or 
less  barbarous  community,  and  go  through  their  work 
with  the  philosophy  which  comes  from  experience. 

I  should  fancy  from  their  manner  of  taking  the 
play  that  few  of  the  spectators  had  ever  seen  it 
before.  They  seemed  to  regard  it  from  the  same 
standpoint  as  that  from  which  they  regarded  "Why 
Smith  Left  Home."  They  had  come  to  see  some- 
thing funny,  and  they  were  rather  bewildered  at  the 
way  the  funny  things  developed,  until  Charles  Sur- 
face was  revealed  to  their  bemused  intelligence. 
Then  they  settled  down  comfortably  for  "a  good 
laugh."  Charles,  as  Mr.  James  plays  him,  was 
something  they  understood,  a  type — albeit  he  was  in 
brocades  and  lace  ruffles — they  were  familiar  with. 
The  humor  of  a  drunken,  coarse,  dissipated  rake 
who  laughs  at  the  dishonor  of  his  old  friend  ;  who" 
speaks  slightingly  of  the  interest  that  friend's  wife  has 
shown  in  him  ;  who  roars  and  blusters  his  way 
through  the  life  he  has  elected  to  lead,  patronizing 
his  equals  and  treating  his  inferiors  with  rough 
familiarjty  or  vulgar  disdain,  was  of  a  kind  which 
evirtently  made  a  violent  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
comedy  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled. 

Lady  Teazle  was  a  puzzle  to  them.  They  could 
not  at  all  make  her  out.  Had  Miss  Kidder  intro- 
duced more  farce  into  her  portrayal,  they  would  have 
felt  much  surer  of  the  fact  that  she  was  meant  to  be 
almost  as  funny  as  Charles  himself.  Only  once  or 
twice  did  she  cheer  them  up  by  a  lapse  into  bur- 
lesque. The  most  appreciated  of  these  breaks  was 
that  in  the  screen  scene,  when,  hearing  that  Sir  Peter 
was  on  the  stairs,  she  ran  about  the  stage,  her  skirt 
lifted  high  in  both  hands  and  billowing  out  behind 
her  in  fantastic  curves,  shrieking  to  Joseph  to  hide 
her.  It  was  pure  farce,  and  the  audience  hailed  it 
with  joyous  giggles.  A  woman,  caught  in  such  a 
position,  never  in  the  world  would  have  displayed 
her  alarm,  or  consternation,  or  terror,  or  whatever 
emotion  is  supposed  to  beset  her,  by  such  a  ridicu- 
lously childish  exhibition  of  fright.  It  lowered  the 
tone  of  the  scene  at  once,  as  the  lady  might  have 
realized  by  the  imbecile  laughter  that  greeted  it.  It 
is  only  a  pity  that  there  was  not  a  hoop  she  could 
jump  through  in  her  circuit  of  the  room,  or  a  table, 
perhaps,  that  she  could  have  cleared  at  a  bound. 
That  would  have  been  funnier  still. 

Miss  Kidder's  conception  of  the  character  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle's  young  wife  is  very  attractive  and  con- 
sistent. I  have  sometimes  doubted  myself  if  Sheri- 
dan was  perfectly  clear  as  to  just  what  kind  of 
woman  Lady  teazle  was.  He  has  left  us  all  a  sort 
of  Lady-and-the-Tiger  problem  to  be  solved,  and  if 
'we  had  the  power  to  call  him  up  from  the  Shades 
and  ask  him  for  his  opinion  on  his  great  heroine, 
he  would  shake  his  head  and  say  he  was  only  trying 
to  write  a  fine  comic  part  for  Mrs.  Abingdon,  and  as 
to  Lady  Teazle's  character  and  motives  he  had  never 
thought  much  about  them.  The  only  way,  in  fact, 
to  our  downright,  nineteenth- century  ideas,  that  we 
can  understand  her  is  to  assure  ourselves,  as  we 
watch  her  picking  her  way  along  the  edge  of  such  a 
very  ugly  precipice,  that  the  customs  of  Sheridan's 
days  are  not  the  customs  of  ours.  Other  times,  other 
manners. 

Lady  Teazle  as  Miss  Kidder  plays  her  is  young, 
buoyant,  sprightly,  and  more  or  less  unsophisticated. 
She  has  the  rusticity  of  her  country  training— when 
she  combed  her  Aunt  Deborah's  lap-dog  and  drew 

patterns  for  ruffles  that  she  had  no  money  to  buy 

still  underlying  the  polish  that  six  months  of  town 
life  have  given  her.  She  is  carried  away  with  her 
own  success  and  the  gayeties  and  amusements  that 
attend  upon  the  days  of  a  lady  of  quality.  There  is 
something  soft  and  pliant  about  Miss  Kidder's  per- 
sonation  that  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Sir 
Peter's  young  wife  is  rather  alarmed  by  the  society 
she  has  got  into,  and  yet  is  determined  to  hold  her 
head  hig- .  among  her  new  friends  and  not  let  their 
tongues  be  any  more  biting  than  her  own. 

She  insists  strongly  on  the  countrified  side  of  the 
charast   ■.    This   seems  to  me  the  only  plausible 


reading  of  the  part.  Lady  Teazle,  who  had  all  the 
adaptability  of  a  clever  woman  and  all  the  social 
shrewdness  of  an  ambitious  one,  was  really  still  as 
verdant  as  her  native  meadows.  This,  at  least,  is 
Miss  Kidder's  idea  of  her.  And  it  is  this  idea  which 
makes  Miss  Kidder  step  occasionally  into  burlesque, 
as  she  does  in  the  end  of  the  screen  scene.  The 
country  girl  breaks  through  the  city  lady,  and  she  is 
as  gawkily  awkward  and  scared  as  though  she  had 
never  learned  the  world's  lessons  of  self-possession 
and  elegant  repose.  In  the  lighter  scenes  she  is 
pretty  and  piquant,  but  not  quite  dazzling  and  domi- 
nating enough.  In  fact,  Miss  Kidder's  own  person- 
ality is  essentially  frank,  wholesome,  and  sweet,  and 
she  makes  these  characteristics  very  apparent  in  a 
woman  who  could  never  have  been  quite  frank,  and 
who  would  always  be  fascinating  rather  than  sweet. 
In  the  quarrel  with  Sir  Peter  she  is  so  softly  mali- 
cious, so  gently  and  playfully  irritating,  that  one  can 
hardly  realize  that  this  is  so  angry  and  aggravating  a 
lady  that  her  husband  is  maddened  into  speaking  to 
her  in  an  appallingly  candid  and  insulting  manner. 

Both  she  and  Mr.  Warde  keep  closely  to  the  lines. 
So  far  as  I  could  follow  the  piece,  Mr.  Warde  was 
only  once  beguiled  into  interpolating  words  that  are 
not  in  the  text.  That  was  when  the  screen  falls  and 
to  Charles's  and  Sir  Peter's  horrified  exclamations 
Joseph  added  one  of  his  own.  This  ought  not  to  be, 
and  Mr.  Warde,  who  is  always  dignified,  correct,  and 
artistic,  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  aside 
from  truth  for  the  sake  of  a  moment's  speech.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  for  Joseph  Surface  to  say,  and 
for  him  to  put  in  his  little  oar  with  "Lady  Teazle, 
by  all  that's  horrible!"  —  I  think  those  were  the 
words — is  for  him  to  detract  just  so  much  from  the 
integrity  of  the  scene. 

But,  oh  I  how  Mr.  James  did  cut,  and  slash,  and 
add  1  It  was  Sheridan  up  to  date,  done  over,  mod- 
ernized, brought  up  to  the  year  2000.  Personally,  I 
am  not  one  who  suffers  paroxysms  of  pain  at  seeing 
dramatic  classics  pruned.  I  do  not  think  I  could  live 
in  the  West  if  1  felt  that  way,  for  every  one  in  the 
West  is  in  such  a  hurry  and  everything  that  is  old  is 
so  long-drawn  out  that  we  have  to  cut  down  our 
novels,  and  books,  and  plays,  and  newspapers,  or 
else  we  would  never  be  able  to  get  through  any  of 
them.  There  is  not  nearly  enough  time  to  go  round, 
and  so  most  things  have  to  be  pruned  down  to  mere 
notes  and  memoranda  to  get  noticed  at  all. 

But  when  it  comes  to  altering  what  is  good,  that  is 
a  different  matter.  The  English  critics  sat  up  and 
howled  because  Mr.  Daly— who  is  a  very  proper 
man— cut  all  the  "  damns "  out  of  "The  School  for 
Scandal."  He  even  made  Sir  .Oliver's  portrait  wear 
"  a  confoundedly  disinheriting  countenance,"  which, 
compared  to  "a  damned  disinheriting  countenance," 
sounds  flat.  But  what  would  they  say  if  they  could 
hear  Mr.  James's  modernized  version  of  Charles  Sur- 
face ?  It  was  nearly  impossible  to  follow  all  his  ad- 
ditions to  the  text,  as  they  were  so  numerous  and  as 
he  spoke  so  rapidly.  But  one  caught  numberless 
little  casual  asides,  such  as  a  carelessly  ejaculated 
"Thank  you,  Willie" — indeed,  it  may  have  been 
"  little  Willie  " — to  the  servant ;  cautions  and  invita- 
tions to  Moses  to  abstain  from  or  drink  the  punch  ; 
an  allusion  to  the  family  tree,  painted  in  red,  as 
"  very  sanguinary  "  ;  a  running  fire  of  interjected  com- 
ments on  the  pictures  ;  and,  finally,  a  remark  to 
Moses  not  to  be  so  familiar,  when  his  own  familiar- 
ities to  Moses— a  Jew  usurer,  with  whom  a  gentle- 
man of  that  day  would  hardly  have  interchanged  the 
barest  civilities — consisted  in  straightening  his  cravat 
and  pulling  his  hair. 

Mr.  James's  Charles  is,  in  fact,  modern,  with  the 
modernness  of  a  Chicago  commercial  man.  The 
flippant  and  witty  high  spirits  that  were  supposed  to 
render  Charles  so  merry  a  companion,  are  represented 
by  a  swaggering,  slangy  bluster.  I  say  slangy,  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  Mr.  James 
actually  uses  any  slang  ;  but  so  up-to-date,  so  ag- 
gressively fresh,  if  not  tough,  is  his  manner,  that  he 
infuses  the  spirit  of  slang  into  the  artificial  and 
elaborateaialogue  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
screen  scene  he  is  coarse,  almost  brutal.  I  believe  it 
is  a  stage  tradition  that  Charles  shall  go  off  the  stage 
in  peals  of  irrepressible  laughter  at  the  predicament 
of  his  trusting  old  friend  and  his  immaculate  brother. 
It  would  require  an  actor  of  some  delicacy  to  do  this 
without  being  offensive,  and  delicacy  is  not  Mr. 
James's  strong  point.  Even  the  audience,  who 
still  were  determined  to  take  the  play  in  the  same 
spirit  that  they  had  taken  "  Why  Smith  Left  Home," 
could  not  find  it  in  them  to  echo  Charles's  roars  of 
immoderate  mirth,  and  were  a  little  grave  as  they 
sat  and  looked  at  the  silent  lady  and  the  two  staring 
gentlemen. 

Why  Mr.  Warde  did  not  take  Charles  Surface  is  a 
question  I  should  like  to  have  answered.  He  is 
always  to  be  relied  upon  to  do  his  work  worthily,  and 
I  misdoubt  me  but  he  would  have  made  an  excellent 
Charles.  He  has  the  good  looks,  the  bonhomie,  the 
gay  good  humor,  and  the  mannered  graciousness 
which  made  all  the  world  love  Charles  despite  his 
scape-grace  ways.  Mr.  Warde  never  can  do  any- 
thing badly,  for  he  brings  to  his  work  a  good  mind, 
long  training,  and  a  never-sleeping  conscientiousness  ; 
but  the  characters  of  villains  are  not  ones  that  he 
takes  kindly  to.  He  is  broad,  genial,  and  manly  in 
his  style ;  essentially  opposed  to  all  that  is  subtle, 
fine-drawn,  and  insinuating.  Joseph  Surface  is  a 
part  with  which  he  has  neither  temperamental  nor 
artistic  sympathies.  He  does  it  as  well  as  he  does 
everything,  but  he  is  a  little  too  obvious  in  his  bypoc- 


risy,  and  a  little  too  crude  in  his  assumptions  of  grave 
solemnity. 

The  question  that,  above  all  others  suggested  by 
this  performance,  has  been  puzzling  me  is.  Why  did 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  take  the  part  of  Sir 
Peter  ?  Mr.  Warde  we  know  is  excellent  as  an  old 
man.  Mr.  James  is  certainly  better  as  an  old  man 
than  as  a  young  one.  His  peculiar  style,  which  has 
in  it  that  sort  of  robust  malignity  which  made  his 
Fool  in  "  Francesca  da  Rimini"  so  remarkable,  is 
hardly  fitted  to  make  an  ideal  Sir  Peter,  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  suited  Sir  Peter  better  than  it  did 
Charles.  Mr.  Warde,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to 
have  made  a  hit  as  the  old  husband.  The  simple 
kindliness  and  courtliness  of  Lady  Teazle's  husband 
would  have  been  excellently  played  by  one  who  has 
so  much  dignity  and  charm  of  demeanor.  More- 
over, he  might  play  Sir  Peter  in  a  new  and  sensa- 
tional way.  It  is  a  tradition  that  Lady  Teazle's 
husband  shall  be  represented  as  a  man  of  about 
seventy- five.  Whereas  in  the  play  it  is  stated  that 
he  is  but  little  over  fifty.  Why  does  not  some  one 
give  us  a  Sir  Peter  who  shall  in  truth  look  but  fifty  ? 
— a  handsome,  grave,  well-set-up  gentleman,  with 
whom  any  young  woman  might  have  been  captivated, 
and  who  shall  not  be  quite  the  old  dotard  and  im- 
becile that  custom  has  ordained.  The  character  is 
really  the  only  agreeable  one  in  the  comedy,  and 
well  played  it  should  be  the  hero. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 


THE    WHITE    MAN'S    BURDEN. 


Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed — 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile 

To  serve  your  captives'  need  ; 
To  wait,  in  heavy  harness, 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild — 
Your  new-caught  sullen  peoples, 

Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

In  patience  to  abide, 
To  veil  the  threat  of  terror 

And  check  the  show  of  pride  ; 
By  open  speech  and  simple, 

An  hundred  times  made  plain, 
To  seek  another's  profit 

And  work  another's  gain. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

The  savage  wars  of  peace — 
Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine, 

And  bid  the  sickness  cease  ; 
And  when  your  goal  is  nearest 

(The  end  for  others  sought) 
Watch  sloth  and  heathen  folly 

Bring  all  your  hope  to  naught. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

No  iron  rule  of  kings, 
But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper — 

The  tale  of  common  things. 
The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter, 

The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread, 
Go,  make  them  with  your  living 

And  mark  them  with  your  dead. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 
And  reap  his  old  reward — 
-  The  blame  of  those  ye  better 
The  hate  of  those  ye  guard — 
The  cry  of  hosts  ye  humor 

(Ah,  slowly  I )  toward  the  light  :— 
"  Why  brought  ye  us  from  bondage, 
Our  loved  Egyptian  night  ?  " 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden— 

Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less — 
Nor  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 

To  cloke  your  weariness. 
By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden  1 

Have  done  with  childish  days — 
The  lightly  proffered  laurel, 

The  easy  ungrudged  praise  : 
Comes  now  to  search  your  manhood 

Through  all  the  thankless  years, 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom, 

The  judgment  of  your  peers. 
-Copyright,  i8gg,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.     All  rights 
reserved.     By  courtesy  of  McClure's  Magazine. 


The  Races. 
The  delightful  weather  combined  with  the  excel- 
lent racing  events  during  the  week  have  drawn 
large  crowds  of  spectators  to  the  Ingleside  Track, 
especially  on  Wednesday,  when  the  Tarpey  Stakes 
were  run  for.  To-day  (Saturday)  the  special  feature 
will  be  the  California  Oaks,  for  three-year-old  fillies, 
one  mile  and  a  furlong,  in  which  Es  Estro,  Humid- 
ity, Midlove,  Winifred,  Jinks,  Espionage,  Modwena, 
Jennie  Reid,  Miss  Marion,  and  Good  Hope  will  run. 
Next  week  there  will  be  two  notable  events.  On 
Wednesday  the  Malowansky  Stakes,  for  two-year- 
olds  at  four  furlongs,  will  be  run,  and  on  Saturday, 
the  Evergreen  Stakes,  for  three-year-olds  and  up- 
ward, will  be  contested.    The  distance  is  a  mile  and 

an  eighth. 

*    ^    t 

Quality,    Purity,    and    Natural    DryneaB. 

Connoisseurs  find  these  in  G.  H.  Mumm's  Extra 
Dry  champagne.  Its  importations  in  1898  were 
86,855  cases,  or  52,649  more  than  any  other  brand. 
Only  choicest  grapes  and  first  pressings  used,  hence 
never  surpassed  in  quality. 


YEARS  OF 
EYE -CLASS 

making  enables  us  to  turn  out  the  very  best  work. 
That  is  why  we  have  the  best  trade — and  then  we 
have  the  new  clip   which   never  slips,    tilts,   or 
pinches,  for  50  cents. 
Oculists'  prescriptions  filled.  Factory  on  premises. 

Quick  repairing.         Phone,  Main  10. 


OPTICIANS  'pHnTn^Pif  *mm  U3- 
r„o   .,        hHOTOc       SCIENTIFIC 

b4z  Market  5t.  instruments. 
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TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Nights  of  the  Comedy  Opera,  "  Suzette."     Next 

Week,    First   Production   in   This   City   of   the 

Fantastic  Comic  Opera, 

MADELEINE;    OR,  THE    MAGIC   KISS 

Book  by  Stanislaus  Stange.       Music  by  Julian  Edwards. 
.    Great  Cast.      Matinee  Every  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cent s 

N.  E. — Matinee  Reserved  Seats,  25  cts.    Tel.  Bush  g. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Next  Monday.    Second  and  Last  Week.    The 
Great  "Star  Triumvirate,      " 
LOUIS  JAMES  KATHKTN  KIDDER 

FREDERICK  WARDE 
Monday  and  Saturday,  "Julius  Caesar."     Tuesday 
and  Sunday,  "  The  School  for  Scandal."   Wed- 
nesday Evening  and  Saturday  Matine'e,  "  Hamlet." 
Thursday,  "  Macbeth."     Friday,  **  Othello." 

February  20th "The  Sign  of  the  Cross." 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


Two   Weeks.      Beginning   Next   Monday. 
The  World-Famous 

-:-  BLACK  PATTI'S  TROUBADOURS-:- 

Thirty  Ecstasies  in  Ebony. 

Presenting  a  Kaleidoscope  of  Coon  Comedy,  Coon  Songs, 

Jubilee  Shouts,   Cake  Walks,  Vaudeville, 

Operatic  Masterpieces. 

ORPHETJM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  February  13th. 

Conroy  &  McDonald.  Kings  of  Irish  Comedy ;  De 
Haven  &  Male,  America'-S  Youngest  Sketch  Comedians  ; 
Lang&  Keeler,  Premier  Vocalists  and  Comedians  ;  P.  C. 
Shortis,  Musical  Monologist ;  Prof.  Macart's  Dog  and 
Monkey  Circus;  Milton  and  Dolly  Nobles  in  a  New 
Sketch  ;  Schrode  Brothers  ;  Derenda  &  Breen,  and  Stine 
&  Evans. 

Reserved  seats,  25c;  Balcony,  joc;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c. 

METROPOLITAN  TEMPLE. 

Owing  to  the  Late  Arrival  of 

IV!  ME,    CARRENO 

Her  FIRST  RECITAL  Will  be  Given 

SATURDAY   Afternoon    at    2:30 

Second  Recital,  Monday  Evening,  Feb.  13. 
Last  Recital,  Tuesday  Afternoon,  Feb.  14. 

PRICES— SI. 00,  SI. 50,  and  S2.00. 

Tickets  purchased  for  the  First  Recital  can  be  exchanged 

at  225  Sutter  Street. 

Checkering  Piano  Used. 

I     ■     W«     <Ja     W. 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


"A  Feast  for  the  Eyes." 

Five    or   More   Races    Daily 

February  6th  to  February  18th. 

Trains  Leave  Third  Street  Station  at  12:45  and  z-*5 
p.  m.    Round-Trip  Tickets,  35  cents. 

Electric  Cars  on  Mission  and  Kearny  Streets  every 
three  minutes. 

ADMISSION,  ONE   DOLLAR. 

S.  N.  ANDROUS,                               F.  H.  Grhhn, 
President. Secretary. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Sept.   n,  1898. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00, 10:00, 11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 
ROUND    TRIP    from    Mill    Valley,    $1.00 

Special  Tripe  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  6ai  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telep'oonlnc  Tavern  of  Tamalnalg. 

If  You  Are  Bald 

Why    remain     so      when      you     can     secure 

a  good  head  of  hair  in  two  months? 
by  applying  to  the  Ladies  Shaving  Par- 
lors,   1193    Market    Street,    near    Eighth. 
ij®"  Every   trial  so  far  lias  been  a  complete  success. 

TEN   APPLICATIONS    FREE. 


GRAND  NATJONAL  PRIZE 
OF  16.600  FRANCS  AT  PARIS 


SUINAIAROCHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Beat  Tonic  for  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 
increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  builds  up  the  entire  System. 

Paris:  23  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:  E.  Fougbra  &  Co., 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


February  13,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


At  the  Alcazar. 
The  name  "  Peaceful  Valley"  rouses  pleasant  im- 
ages in  the  mind  of  green  meadows,  leafy  stretches 
of  shade,  and  other  pastoral  adjuncts.  Therefore, 
when  the  curtain  rises  at  the  topmost  height  of  a 
mountain  range,  and  we  look  down  at  airy  blue  dis- 
tances, steep  declivities,  and  mountain  roads  plung- 
ing down  into  canons,  we  almost  feel  sympathetically 
giddy. 

Playwrights  have  begun  to  utilize  that  urban  long- 
ing that  besets  us  yearly  to  escape  from  our  encom- 
passment  of  brick  and  mortar,  by  setting  their  plays 
in  the  outdoor  atmosphere  that  we  love.  If  we 
can  not  have  all  the  green,  pleasant  things  that  belong 
to  outdoors  set  around  us  in  our  daily  lives,  we  can 
at  least  have  their  likeness  on  the  stage.  So  "  Peace- 
ful Valley"  begins  with  a  pleasant  anticipation  when 
we  discover  the  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  and 
when  we  end  up  in  Widow  Howe's  best  room,  in  all 
its  rural  splendor  of  horse-hair  furniture,  crocheted 
tidies,  and  violently  flowered  wall-paper,  we  have  a 
satisfied  feeling  that  the  author  has  very  properly 
deferred  to  the  rage  for  New  England  realism  by 
giving  us  a  touch  of  it  in  his  play. 

Mr.  Hosea  Howe,  as  played  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
seems  to  have  absorbed  some  of  the  peaceful  quali- 
ties of  his  native  valley.  A  rural  tranquillity  and  de- 
liberation pervades  his  aspect  in  his  jokes,  bis  court- 
ship, and  bis  shaving.  A  dreamy  quiet  sympatheti- 
cally reflects  from  the  house  when  Hosea  shaves, 
and  the  untutored  feminine  eye  watches  this  un- 
familiar rite  with  as  thrilling  an  interest  as  if  the 
doer  of  it  were  meditating  turning  his  razor  on  bis 
own  throat. 

But  no  such  unpleasant  things  as  suicide,  murder, 
or  crime  of  any  kind  happen  in  Peaceful  Valley. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  gambler  who  cheats  at  cards 
and  gets  drunk  ;  but  he  is  only  a  half-hearted  rascal, 
and  he  relieves  the  minds  of  the  good  people  by 
shedding  all  his  vices  in  the  last  act  with  such  cordial 
good  will  that  he  almost  takes  to  preaching— in  so- 
liloquies, however,  and  with  all  his  sermons  aimed 
at  himself. 

There  is  a  villain,  too,  who  tries  his  hand  at  betray- 
ing an  innocent  girl  with  a  mock  marriage,  but  the 
author  relents  again,  and  in  the  last  act  we  discover 
that  his  villainy  failed  in  its  purpose  ;  the  betrayed 
one  returns  to  her  old  home,  with  faltering  step  and 
slow  music,  only  to  discover  that  she  had  been  tied  to 
him  tight  and  fast  with  the  nuptial  knot  all  the  time. 
The  author  has  treated  the  heroine  rather  shabbily, 
in  giving  her  so  few  good  lines.  Miss  Fitzallen,  who 
plays  the  part  of  a  sophisticated  city  belle  whose 
charms  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  rural  student, 
might  be  occasionally  supposed  to  flash  and  sparkle 
in  some  by-play  of  words  with  her  swain.  But  all 
the  good  lines  are  relentlessly  given  to  the  hero,  who 
says  various  neat  things  in  the  course  of  bis  wooing, 
while  she,  instead  of  gay  raillery  in  reply,  is  obliged 
to  say:  "  Well,  that's  true."  "I  think  you're  right." 
"  That's  so,  indeed."  Miss  Fitzallen  is  forced  to  do 
what  she  can  by  sympathetic  eye-sparkles,  vivacious 
nods,  and  little  affirmatory  ripples  of  expression  and 
gesture,  but  she  is  frequently  left  stranded  on  a  shore 
of  flatness  on  account  of  the  author's  exceeding 
thriftiness  in  dispensing  his  sallies. 

It  is  very  patent  that  the  whole  play  is  written  to 
revolve  around  one  figure,  at  once  very  humorous 
and  deeply  lovable.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Hastings  could,  with  equal  ability,  fill  a  role 
written  for  Sol  Smith  Russell's  peculiar  talent,  but  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  pleasant  and  amusing  per- 
sonation. _ 

The  James-Kidder-Warde  Company. 
Crowded  houses  have  filled  the  Columbia  Theatre 
at  every  performance  of  the  James- Kidder- Warde 
Company  during  the  week,  and  the  advance  sale  of 
seats  for  the  second  and  last  week  of  their  engage- 
ment is  said  to  be  exceptionally  large.  On  Monday 
evening  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Csesar"  is  to  be 
presented,  with  Louis  James  as  Brutus,  Frederick 
Warde  as  Mark  Antony,  Barry  Johnson  as  Cassius, 
Mr.  Kemper  as  Cassar,  Mr.  Langdon  as  Cascar, 
and  Miss  Kidder  as  Portia.  It  will  be  repeated  on 
Saturday  evening.  Tuesday  and  Sunday  evenings 
"  The  School  for  Scandal  "  will  be  given  ;  Wednes- 
day evening  and  Saturday  matinee,  "Hamlet"; 
Thursday  evening,  "Macbeth";  and  Friday  even- 
ing, "Othello." 

"  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  Wilson  Barrett's  religi- 
ous drama,  which  has  been  discussed  so  widely,  will 
be  presented  on  Monday,  February  20th,  by  an 
English  company  headed  by  Charles  Dalton. 


amusing  complications,  and  two  characters  —  a 
doctor  with  an  abnormal  appetite  and  a  "sextet" 
widow  in  search  of  a  seventh  husband — are  said  to 
be  especially  amusing. 

Miss  Anna  I.ichter  will  re-appear  in  the  title-rite  ; 
Annie  Myers  will  be  seen  as  Mary  Doodle,  the  mat- 
rimonial widow  ;  Bernice  Holmes  and  Ida  Wyatt  as 
Dr.  Gourmet's  daughters,  Vivette  and  Margot ;  Phil 
Branson  will  portray  the  role  of  Baron  de  Grimm  ; 
Edwin  Stevens  will  be  his  physician,  Dr.  Gourmet  ; 
William  H.  West,  his  scribe,  Jules  le  Meagre  ;  Arthur 
Boyce,  his  steward,  Francois  ;  William  Pruette,  the 
Alsatian  artist,  Auguste  Deutch  ;  and  William 
Schuster,  the  baron's  major-domo,  Emile.  New 
scenery,  costumes,  and  mechanical  effects  have  been 
prepared,  and  inasmuch  as  the  opera  has  been  in 
rehearsal  for  many  weeks,  a  smooth  performance 
may  be  expected  on  Monday  evening. 


tinue.  He  stopped,  rose  from  the  piano,  said  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  can  not  play  to  conversation," 
and  left  the  stage.  Of  course  he  was  vociferously  re- 
called by  that  part  of  the  audience  which  had  paid 
him  the  just  compliment  of  listening  to  him.  He 
returned  to  the  stage,  and  saying,  apologetically,  "  I 
was  never  forced  to  do  such  a  thing  in  New  York  be- 
fore," made  his  exit  again. 

VALENTINE    VERSE. 


"  Madeleine,  or  the  Magic  Kiss." 
"Suzette"  will  be  followed  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  next  week  by  the  first  presentation  in  this  city 
of  "  Madeleine,  or  the  Magic  Kiss,"  by  Stanislaus 
Stange  and  Julian  Edwards,  the  authors  and  com- 
posers of  the  "Wedding  Day,"  "Brian  Bom,"  and 
other  late  successes.  It  is  founded  upon  a  legend 
concerning  the  house  of  De  Grimm,  which  prophesies 
that  any  baron  of  that  line  who  remains  a  bachelor 
and  reaches  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  may,  on 
attaining  his  hundredth  birthday,  have  seventy-five 
years  taken  off  his  age,  providing  he  is  kissed  before 
noon  of  that  day  by  a  maiden  who  has  attained  her 
majority  without  ever  having  been  kissed  by  man  or 
boy.  Should  he  fail,  however,  to  receive  such  a  kiss 
he  will  die  at  the  fatal  hour.    The  opera  is  full  of 


The  Black  Patti  Troubadours. 
The  jolly  farce,  "  Why  Smith  Left  Home,"  will 
give  way  on  Monday  evening  to  the  Black  Patti 
Troubadours.  The  first  part  of  their  programme  is 
devoted  to  a  travesty  entitled  "  At  Jolly  Coney 
Island,"  in  which  numerous  specialties,  jokes,  the 
brightest  "coon"  songs,  and  the  latest  "buck" 
dancing  are  introduced.  Ernest  Hogan,  the  leading 
comedian  of  the  company,  who  has  won  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  successful  song-writer,  is  still  with 
the  company,  and,  in  addition  to  his  clever  special- 
ties, will  sing  some  of  his  catchy,  new  rag-time  bal- 
lads. Black  Patti  comes  next  in  operatic  selections, 
and  the  performance  closes  with  an  artistic  operatic 
oho,  in  which  the  whole  company  takes  part. 

At  the  Orpheum. 

Among  the  new-comers  at  the  Orpheum  next  week 
will  be  Conroy  and  McDonald,  who  will  be  seen 
in  a  laughable  Irish  comedy  sketch  ;  Carter  de 
Haven  and  Bonnie  Maie,  two  precocious  children, 
who  are  announced  as  "America's  youngest  sketch 
team  on  the  vaudeville  stage "  ;  Lang  and  Keller, 
singing  comedians ;  and  P.  C.  Shortis,  a  musical 
monologist,  who  has  been  making  a  big  hit  in  the 
East. 

Professor  Macart  and  his  clever  troupe  of  perform- 
ing dogs  and  monkeys  will  be  retained  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  Milton  and  Dollie  Nobles  will  be  seen 
in  a  new  sketch  entitled,  "  Bilgeville  Junction."  The 
Schrode  Brothers,  acrobats  ;  Derenda  and  Breen, 
club  jugglers  ;  and  Stine  and  Evans,  the  singing  com- 
edians, complete  the  bill. 

'  Notes. 
The  Bostonians  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre next  month. 

Arrangements  are  practically  completed  for  taking 
the  Alice  Nielsen  Opera  Company,  in  "  The  Fortune 
Teller,"  to  London  next  summer. 

Lawrence  Irving  is  adapting  into  English  Sardou's 
"Robespierre,"  with  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry  will  re-open  the  Lyceum  in  May. 

Grace  Hawthorne,  the  American  actress,  who  has 
been  some  years  in  London,  is  to  appear  in  a  stage 
version  of  Daudet's  "Sappho"  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  given  in  English. 

Melbourne  Macdowell  and  Blanche  Walsh,  sup- 
ported by  an  excellent  company,  are  meeting  with 
great  success  this  season  in  magnificent  revivals  of 
"La  Tosca,"  "Cleopatra,"  and  "Fedora."  They 
come  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  shortly. 

Yvette  Guilbert  has  not  been  having  great  success 
in  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  contrary,  her  season  has 
been  disastrous.  The  patrons  of  the  Kolomna  The- 
atre, where  she  appeared,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  know 
French,  and  could  not  appreciate  her. 

Offenbach's  famous  comic  opera,  "  La  Belle 
Helene,"  in  which  Lillian  Russell,  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper,  and  Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke  are  crowding  the 
New  York  Casino,  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  after  the  run  of  "  Madeleine." 

Olga  Nethersole  has  followed  the  example  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  produced  "Camille,"  during 
the  last  week  of  her  New  York  engagement,  with 
costumes  copied  after  the  fashion  of  the  play's 
period,  which  was  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

Alice  Atherton,  the  popular  burlesque  actress,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  in  this  city,  died  in  New  York 
last  Saturday  after  a  week's  illness  of  pneumonia. 
Miss  Atherton,  who  was  the  wife  of  WilUe  Edouin, 
the  comedian,  who  is  acting  in  London,  was  thirty- 
seven  years  old  and  had  been  ill  about  four  weeks. 
Her  stage  experience  covered  twenty-seven  years. 

Holbrook  Blinn  is  in  Breslau,  Germany,  supervis- 
ing the  operatic  production,  "  San  Loui,"  founded  on 
Chester  Bailey  Femald's  one-act  tragedy,  "The  Cat 
and  the  Cherub,"  which  has  passed  its  four  hundred 
and  fiftieth  performance  in  England.  Early  in 
March  Mr.  Blinn  will  go  to  Paris,  where  the  little 
play  will  be  brought  out  in  vaudeville.  After  Easter, 
Mr.  Fernald's  comedy,  the  "  Moonlight  Blossom," 
will  be  produced,  and  Mr.  Blinn  will  make  his  re- 
appearance in  London. 

At  a  recent  song  recital  given  by  Victor  Maurel 
in  New  York,  Reinhold  Herman,  the  pianist,  admin- 
istered a  well-earned  rebuke  to  some  chatterers,  who 
conversed  so  loudly  that  he  was  too  disturbed  to  con- 


Valentine. 
New-Year's  of  Love's  year  falls  to-day  1 
For,  as  the  Old- World  stories  say, 
This  is  the  hour  when  Love  was  born 
And  conquered  chaos,  ere  the  morn 
Had  known  Apollo's  ruling  ray. 

So  still  Love  rules  the  young  and  gay  ; 
No  Calendar  but  bis  know  they  ; 
New  Suns  arise  but  to  adorn 
New  Years  of  Love  ; 

Love  still  can  make  the  months  obey, 
The  days  go  by,  the  decades  stay  ; 
Old  kill- joy  Time  may  plead  or  warn, 
Love  laughs  his  sophistries  to  scorn  ! 
Then,  love,  be  all  our  years  for  ay 
New  Years  of  Love  ! 
— Curtis  Hidden  Page  in  the  Century. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


A  Colonial  Valentine. 

TO  A   BELLE   IN   1770. 

There's  not  a  damsel  in  ye  towne 

But  distanced  is  completelie 
By  Polly  in  her  prim  graye  gowne 

That  fits  her  forme  soe  neatlie. 
I  would  I  were  ye  golden  pinne 

That  clasps  her  frocke  securelie, 
Soe  I  mighte  kisse  her  dimpled  chinne 

When  downe  she  lookes  demurelie. 

Ye  little  ruffle  at  her  wriste 

I  envie  for  its  nearnesse 
To  her  faire  hand,  which  oft  hath  kissed 

Those  folds  of  puckered  Sheernesse. 
And  when  I  see  her  shy  browne  eyes 

Thro'  filmy  lashes  glancinge, 
Within  my  sober  Quaker  guise 

My  hearte  is  set  a-dancinge. 

And  when  upon  ye  windy  square 

By  happie  chance  I  meet  her — 
(We  "thee"  and  "  thou"  each  other  there — 

Sure  language  ne'er  was  sweeter  I  ) 
If  I  behold  her  eyelids  falle 

Beneathe  my  glances  steadie 
I  can  not  help  but  hope  withal. 

Since  we  are  "  Friends"  alreadie. 

How  often  have  I  longed  to  looke 

Within  ye  silken  Shaker 
That  bends  above  ye  sioglnge-booke 

Of  this  moste  lovelie  Quaker  ; 
But  ah,  her  pietie  reproves 

My  all-too-ardente  passion — 
I  feare  sometimes  ye  Spirit  moves 

In  very  worldie  fashion. 

For  in  this  citie  where  ye  Penn 

Above  ye  sword  bath  honour 
Ye  rascals  of  Kinge  George's  menne 

Had  best  not  gaze  upon  her  ; 
For  tho"  I  am  a  manne  of  peace, 

And  tho'  my  hearte  is  tender, 
I'd  challenge  all  ye  Colonies 

If  need  were  to  defende  her. 

Soe,  Polly,  if  I'm  moved  to-daye 

By  Sainte  instead  of  Spirit, 
To  tell  my  tale  to  thee,  I  praye 

That  thou  will  deign  to  heare  it ; 
'Tis  onlie  that  Sainte  Valentine 

For  thee  and  me  discovers 
That  we  should  walk  as  thine  and  mine — 

Not  friends  alone,  but  lovers. 
-Jennie  Belts  Hartswick  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Ye  Valentine. 
O  ladye  lovely,  ladye  sweete, 

My  little  liege  lord  hath  sent  me 
For  thy  good  will,  over  moor  and  hill, 

This  one  while  day  hath  he  lent  me  ; 

Yet  I  may  not  tell  where  he  doth  dwell. 
Nor  what  deare  thought  is  my  burden, 

Nor  what  I  would  claim  in  his  faire  name 
With  this  red,  red  rose  for  a  guerdon  ; 

Only  to  be  thy  faithful  page, 
To  serve  as  thou  shall  demand  me, 

Or  to  fly  and  wait  at  thy  postern  gate— 
For  so  doth  my  lord  command  me. 

But  over  the  moor  on  yon  high  hill, 
Will  one  look  forth  from  his  tower, 

When  low  in  the  west  the  sun  shall  rest, 
Aflame  like  this  red  rose  flower. 

And  I  pray  thee,  ladye,  try  me  then, 
Watch  thou,  if  the  wind  go  faster, 

Or  a  fleet-winged  bird,  should  I  beare  a  word 
From  thee— from  thee  to  my  master  I 
-Virginia  Woodward  Cloud  in  St.  Nicholas. 


The  Symphony  Concert. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  its 
seventh  concert  of  this  season  at  the  Orpheum  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  February  9th.  It  was  well 
attended,  and  was  a  complete  musical  success.  There 
will  be  but  one  more  concert.  The  following  excel- 
lent programme  was  presented  : 

Overture,  "Tannhauser,"  Wagner;  symphony, 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  Moszkowsky  ;  vorspiel,  "  Lohen- 
grin," Wagner;  scherzo,  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Mendelssohn;  "AbendUed,"  Schumann; 
"The  Mill,"  Raff;  "  Rhapsodie,  No.  2,"  Liszt. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  the  famous  pianist  from 
Venezuela,  will  give  a  recital  at  Metropolitan  Hall 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  nth,  on  Monday 
evening,  February  13th,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
February  14th.  Her  programmes  will  include  a 
wide  range  of  musical  gems  by  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  melody,  and  a  delightful  treat  is  in  store 
for  those  who  will  attend  the  concerts.  Mme. 
Carreho  has  established  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
a  pianist. 

Miss  Georgia  Cope,  the  contralto,  has  gone  to 
New  York,  where  she  will  remain  a  year  with  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Priest-Fine  and  will  study  under  Sweet. 
She  will  then  go  to  Europe  to  complete  her  studies. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  W.  Cope, 
auditor  at  the  custom-house. 


Great  preparations  are  being  made  at  Cloverdale 
for  the  seventh  annual  citrus  fair  which  is  to  begin 
on  Friday,  February  17th,  and  last  five  days.  The 
coming  exhibition  is  on  a  scale  of  excellence  that  has 
never  before  been  attempted  and  will  therefore  un- 
doubtedly draw  many  visitors  to  Cloverdale. 


A  concert  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Hother  Wismer 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  23d.  Some  exceedingly  interesting  num- 
bers will  be  presented. 


Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 

It  is  sad  to  relate,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  golf 
is  losing  its  foothold  in  this  city.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
San  Francisco  Golf  Club  has  a  fine  new  club-house 
and  well  laid  out  links  that  are  kept  in  capital  con- 
dition, but  there  are  no  players.  A  few  practice 
games  are  indulged  in  occasionally,  but  that  is  all. 
The  men's  handicap  contest  for  the  Liverpool  silver 
medal,  which  was  to  have  been  played  on  Saturday, 
February  4th,  was  postponed,  and  the  same  fate 
awaits  the  ladies'  handicap  for  the  Winslowr  medal, 
which  is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  February  nth. 

The  Oakland  Golf  Club  had  a  competition  for 
the  Tibbetls's  cup  on  Saturday,  February  4th,  at 
eighteen  holes,  match  play.  This  was  the  •'  <rd  con- 
test, and  there  were  twenty-one  entries,  but  the  games 
were  not  completed.  The  next  game  scheduled  is 
for  the  ladies'  cup  on  Saturday,  February  nth. 

The  damp  atmosphere  has  interfered  with  tennis 
recently,  as  the  game  can  not  be  played  on  moist 
courts.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  February  4th  and 
5th,  there  were  some  interesting  games  at  the  courts 
of  the  California  Club,  but  the  ladies  did  not  play  on 
Wednesday  as  was  contemplated.  However,  they 
decided  to  make  the  tournament,  which  will  be  a 
doubles  handicap,  for  next  Wednesday.  There  will 
be  round-robin  tournaments  for  men  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  February  nth  and  12th. 


Infant  Health. 

Inquiries   prompted  the    publication    of    "Infant 
Health  "  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  N.  Y.  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  N.  Y;,  and  the  appreciation  of  its  value 
'  led  to  an  elaborate  edition,  sent  on  application. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Society  and  the  stage  have  been  coming  together 
in  New  York  this  winter  as  they  never  did  before. 
The  desire  of  men  and  women  in  private  life  to  see 
the  people  of  the  stage  "  near  to  "  has  been  utilized 
by  a  fashionable  leader  to  swell  the  coffers  of  her 
pet  charity  in  a  series  of  "dramatic  breakfasts," 
which  have  been  highly  successful  ;  but,  more  radi- 
cal still,  women  and  men  of  undoubted  promi- 
nence in  the  fashionable  world  have  actually  been 
the  guests  of  theatrical  people  at  a  purely  social 
function  given  by  a  club  of  histrions.  The  "dra- 
matic breakfasts "  have  been  given  in  the  Astoria 
ball-room,  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Osborn  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  of  Deco- 
rative Art,  and  are  over  by  one  o'clock.  At  the 
second  of  these  affairs,  a  fortnight  ago,  smart  women 
crowded  and  pushed  to  get  a  seat,  and  not  only 
rubbed  elbows  but  dug  elbows  with  "the  pro- 
fession," who  composed  a  large  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  found  considerable  amusement  in  studying 
the  manner  of  the  smart  set.  The  first  number  on 
the  programme  consisted  of  a  scene  from  Gilbert's 
"Engaged."  Agnes  Booth  carried  the  honors  of 
this,  supported  by  Grace  Rutter  and  John  Findlay. 
The  much-talked-of  play,  "  One  Woman's  Life,"  by 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  was  given  without  Cissie 
Loftus.  She  being  still  ill,  her  part  was  taken  by 
Adelaide  Cushman.  Charles  Ross,  who  acted  with 
her,  did  his  part  manfully  ;  but  people  pretty  gen- 
erally agreed  that  they  preferred  to  see  him  on  his 
native  heath  at  Weber  &  Fields's.  Olga  Nethersole 
gave  two  recitations  and  reduced  half  the  women  to 
tears.  Miss  Herford's  account  of  a  sea-shore  piazza 
conversation  was  funny  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
things  which  were  not  said.  The  speaker  sees  a  girl 
and  a  man  pass.  "  Will  you  tell  me  what  she  sees 
in  that  fellow  ?  What?  But  she  says  they're  not." 
Of  her  dressmaker:  "Ob,  yes,  she's  very  good.  I 
send  it  up.  It  would  make  me  nervous  to  have  her 
sit  there  and  not  say  a  word.  I'd  much  rather  send 
it  up."  Of  a  departed  servant :  "  Yes,  she  was. 
Oh,  you  can't  tell  by  appearances.  I  simply  couldn't 
let  her  go  to  the  dentist.  I  was  giving  a  luncheon, 
and  they  always  come  back  with  them  all  out."  The 
few  men  who  remained  for  breakfast  after  the  per- 
formance must  have  felt  lost  among  the  hundreds  of 
women  who  occupied  the  small  tables  spread  out 
through  the  Astor  gallery  and  the  adjoining  rooms  ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  hear  themselves 
think  in  that  babel  of  feminine  voices. 

But  the  great  letting- down  of  the  barriers  was 
when  society  went  to  the  "  ladies'  day  "  given  by  the 
Strollers'  Club  in  its  cozy  rooms  over  a  Broadway 
chop-house.  The  Strollers  had  its  origin  in  Colum- 
bia College,  and  was  devoted  to  amateur  theatricals. 
Later,  it  cut  clear  of  college  leading-strings.  The 
young  men  devised  the  plan  of  inviting  a  number  of 
young  society  women  to  come  and  pour  tea  for  them 
at  yesterday's  reception,  and  also  invited  an  equal 
number  of  actresses  to  preside  over  the  tea-cups  at 
the  same  time.  As  chaperons  well-known  society  ma- 
trons were  invited,  and  as  a  result  one  saw  actresses 
chatting  at  the  tea-tables  with  society  girls,  while  the 
party  were  chaperoned  by  many  prominent  young 
matrons.  At  one  time,  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
the  room  in  which  the  tea  was  served  was  so  jammed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  move  except  by  inches. 
Many  ladies  kept  on  their  wraps  because  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  make  their  way  to  the  cloak- 
room. Among  the  callers  were  Mrs.  Hermann 
Oelrichs,  Miss  Mary  Mannering,  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont, Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  Mrs.  Robert  Osborn, 
Miss  Ida  Conquest,  Mrs.  Harry  McVickar,  Miss 
Viola  Allen,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Oakley  Rbinelander,  Miss 
May  Irwin,  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  Miss  Olga 
Nethersole,  the  Misses  Sands,  Miss  Katherine  Gray, 
Mrs.  Archie  Pell,  Miss  Yvonne  de  Treville,  Mrs.  H. 
Pennington  Toler,  Miss  Grace  Filkins,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Dinsmore,  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott,  Miss  Hewitt,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tyree,  Mrs.  William  Jay,  Nat  Goodwin, 
James  Lawrence  Breese,  Charles  Richmond,  Stan- 
ford White,  Charles  Ross,  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Gianni  Bettini,  James  T.  Pow- 
ers, John  R.  Livermore,  Daniel  Frohman,  James  W. 
Gerard,  Jr.,  Miss  Irene  Perry,  Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Jr.,  Yvette  Violette,  Belmont  Davis,  Joseph  Weber, 
and  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Jr. 

The  necessity  of  enlarging  the  White  House  at 
Washington,  or  of  building  a  more  cpmmodious 
home  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation,  was 
demonstrated  at  the  reception  held  by  President  and 
Mrs.  McKinley  a  week  ago  Wednesday.  Three 
thousand  invitations  were  sent  out,  that  being  the 
least  number  that  would  provide  for  the  recognition 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  navy  and  their 
families.  Instead  of  getting  most  of  the  guests  in- 
side the  White  House  first  and  then  packing  them  in 
the  halls  and  corridors  in  evening-dress,  the  crush 
occurred  outside  the  White  House,  two  lines  of  wait- 
ing ladies  and  gentlemen  forming  at  the  main  door 
at  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  waiting  from  twenty 
minutes  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  being 
able  to  reach  the  cloak-rooms  just  inside  the  main 
door.  As  many  of  the  ladies  had  come  without 
bonnets  or  with  head- coverings  discarded  on  leaving 
their  carriages,  and  as  some  of  them  wore  thin  shoes, 
the  exposure  t  j  the  night  air  was  calculated  to  put 
many  on  the  yick  list.  Everybody  who  had  had  op- 
portunity to  rr  ake  comparisons  declared  that  Wednes- 


day's reception  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season, 
not  excepting  that  in  honor  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  usually  considered  the  one  likely  to  be 
most  picturesque  because  of  the  turn-out  of  gor- 
geous official  uniforms.  There  was  so  much  of  the 
uniform  of  the  army  and  navy  as  to  make  the 
diplomatic  group  seem  small  and  sombre.  General 
Miles,  accompanied  by  Mrs,  Miles,  made  a  sort  of 
"progress  "  around  the  East  Room.  General  Merritt 
and  his  associates  on  the  Eagan  court-martial  made 
another  group  or  set  of  groups.  Admiral  Schley  and 
Mrs.  Schley,  the  most  conspicuous  representatives 
of  the  naval  contingent,  h'*ld  coutt  wherever  they 
halted. 


Eating  at  the  opera  is  the  latest  innovation  in  New 
York  ways.  Excuse  is  to  be  found  for  those  who 
thus  indulge  themselves  in  the  length  of  the  perform- 
ance, which  began  at  six-forly  five,  in  order  to  con- 
clude at  midnight.  At  six- forty- five  New  York's 
society  leaders  are  just  beginning  to  peck  up,  as  to 
their  appetites,  after  the  M  irtini  cocktail  or  the  five- 
o'clock  tea  which  has  stayed  their  respeclive  stomachs, 
according  to  their  several  sexes.  At  Bayreuth  they 
allow  sufficient  intervals  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
inner  German.  But,  with  the  brief  entr'actes  of 
New  York,  in  a  performance  which  has  begun  before 
dinner-time,  there  is  abundant  excuse  for  a  substan- 
tial lunch.  Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting  made  ready  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Mr.  Cutting,  her  husband,  is 
one  of  the  directors,  and  so  Mrs.  Cutting  sent  a 
hamper,  packed  with  a  substantial  supper,  to  the 
directors'  room,  where,  during  one  of  the  intermis- 
sions, she  entertained  her  own  and  a  couple  of  other 
box-parties.  Box-parties  are  not,  however,  the  only 
people  who  have  appeased  their  appetites  at  the 
opera-house  during  the  "Ring  of  the  Nibelung." 
With  some  it  meant  supper  right  in  the  box,  or  with- 
out, in  the  lobby — it  depended  upon  how  hungry  they 
might  be — and  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  whether  or  no 
the  meal  interrupted  the  performance  which  the  par- 
takers had  ostensibly  come  to  see.  Upon  the  men 
boxites  the  sweetness  long  drawn  out  of  the  ring  per- 
formances had  an  even  more  curious  effect.  Between 
the  acts  they  stayed  in  the  boxes,  as  of  old,  but  while 
the  music-drama  was  "  at  it  "  they  took  to  the  lobbies 
and  remained  there  until  the  curtain  fell  and  gave 
signal  for  the  next  respite. 

In  a  pessimistic  article  on  London  society  as  it  ex- 
ists to-day,  one  of  the  English  society  weeklies  says  : 
"There  are  two  great  wants  in' Society.'  No  for- 
eign embassy  entertains,  and  there  is  no  real  salon, 
political  or  social.  The  Turkish  embassadress  speaks 
no  English  and  only  very  little  French  ;  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  her  excellency  does  not  receive.  There 
is  no  entertaining  done  at  the  Spanish,  German,  or 
Italian  embassies.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  em- 
bassadresses  throw  open  their  doors  very  rarely.  The 
want  of  a  social  salon  is  even  more  to  be  deplored 
than  that  of  a  diplomatic.  In  a  comparatively  small 
way,  and  not  very  many  years  ago,  Lady  William 
Russell,  grandmother  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, had  a  coterie  around  her  which  was  unique. 
Lady  William  was  always  to  be  found  at  home  ;  she 
never  went  out  herself.  If  she  had  only  a  dozen  or 
half  a  dozen  people  at  her  tea-table,  they  were  all 
famous  for  something— their  rank,  their  wit,  their 
position  in  the  world  of  politics,  literature,  or  art. 
Three  other  houses  were  owned  by  three  most  hos- 
pitable, and,  in  different  ways,  very  clever  women, 
not  one  of  whom  was  born  in  the  purple.  Each  one 
worked  her  way  up  to  a  very  high  rung  of  the  social 
ladder.  Nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  the  par- 
ties given  by  Lady  Waldegrave  at  Carlton  Gardens 
and  Strawberry  Hill.  She  was  admired  by  her  own 
as  well  as  by  the  sterner  sex.  She  had  no  fewer  than 
four  husbands,  each  of  whom  adored  her.  Lady 
Combermere  was,  for  upward  of  half  a  century,  an- 
other power  in  London  society.  The  third  lady  was 
the  most  important  of  all — Lady  Molesworth  of  Pen- 
carrow.  She  had  most  humble  birth,  yet  possessed 
all  the  qualities  of  Lady  Waldegrave  and  Lady  Com- 
bermere, and  some  peculiarly  her  own.  At  her  din- 
ners and  luncheons  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  day 
were  to  be  met— Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  all  the  embassa- 
dors, Mr.  Charles  Greville,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes.  What  London  so- 
ciety now  wants  are  successors  to  these  ladies.  None 
of  them  was  what  is  called  clever  in  the  usual  accept- 
ance of  the  word  ;  but  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  immense  and  profound,  and  they  each  and  all  of 
them  had  tact.  At  present  there  seems  little  prospect 
of  seeing  the  like  of  these  ladies  again. 

Mrs.  William  Astor  recently  paid  for  a  mere  set  of 
china  thirty  thousand  American  dollars.  There  are 
two  hundred  and  twelve  pieces  in  all,  each  of  which 
is  worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold.  This  thirty- 
thousand-dollar  set  of  china,  originally  intended  for 
royalty,  was  made  in  the  famous  Royal  Meissen 
factory  in  Dresden,  and  a  sample  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Astor  when  she  was  in  Paris  last  March.  She 
ordered  the  china  at  once,  with  instructions  to  add 
the  Astor  crest  and  her  own  monogram.  Though 
the  dishes  reached  America  last  summer  they  have 
been  seen  only  by  the  guests  at  Mrs.  Astor's  first 
formal  dinner  given  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Astor 
has  added  to  her  already  large  retinue  a  woman 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  care  for  these  valuable  dishes. 
The  china  is  rich  cream-white  in  tint,  with  a  slightly 
scalloped  edge.    Close  to  the  rim,  traced  in  glitter- 


ing gold,  is  the  star-scattered  Astor  crest.  Below  the 
crest  and  encircling  each  plate  is  a  band  of  gold, 
then  a  band  of  brilliant  red,  bordered  by  another 
gleaming  gold  line,  and  then,  still  further  down  in 
the  plate,  directly  under  the  crest,  are  the  golden 
letters  "  C.  A."  (Caroline  Astor),  wrought  into  an 
artistic  monogram.  The  soup-dishes  are  large  and 
deep,  measuring  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  plates 
are  slightly  smaller  in  size.  The  platters  are  oblong 
in  shape  and  are  square  at  the  ends.  Not  one  of 
the  two  hundred  and  twelve  pieces  is  ever  allowed  to 
touch  another,  so  brittle  are  these  wonderfully 
costly  plates.  A  china-closet  has  been  specially 
built  to  hold  them,  and  each  dish  is  always  put  in  a 
niche  of  its  own. 

An  auction  sale  of  autographs  belonging  to  an 
American  collector  was  held  in  London  on  January 
21st.  The  following  prices  were  obtained  :  A  letter 
written  by  Washington  to  Lafayette,  $36  ;  a  Wash- 
ington plain  autograph,  $20 ;  President  Z^chary 
Taylor,  $9  ;  President  Garfield,  $9  ;  General  Grant, 
$5  ;  Jefferson  Davis,  $3  ;  Washington  Irving,  $5  ; 
Keats,  $80  ;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  $20  ;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  $16;  Lord  Nelson,  $21  ;  Emerson,  $250; 
Holmes,  $8  ;  and  Longfellow,  $7  50. 


Aged  Woman  Rides  a  Bicycle. 
Probably  the  oldest  living  bicyclist  is  a  woman  in 
County  Essex,  England,  aged  93,  who  is  an  adept 
rider  and  whose  sprightliness  is  astonishing.  Most 
people  could  enjoy  health  until  very  old  age  if  they 
took  proper  precautions  to  prevent  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs  by  taking  an  occasional  dose  of 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  Even  after  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  biliousness,  and  constipation  have  se- 
cured a  foothold  and  become  chronic,  the  Bitters 
will  afford  speedy  relief. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  February  8ih,  show 
sales  of  127,600  bonds  and  18.624  shares  of  stock, 
as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.  Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 5,600    @  io6&-io7#     107 

C.C.Water5% 5,000    ©105^-106^     io5# 

Market  St.  RyS%...  35,000    @  116^-116%     116^     j.16% 
N.  R.  of  Cal.6%....     9,000    @ii3%  113M     114 

N.  R.  of  Cal,  5%,...     1,000    @ii2&  itzii 

S.  F.&N.  P.  Ry5%.  10,000     @no-     iio#     no         ixoU 
S.  F.  &S.  J.  Ry.5%  25.000     @iiiK-xiz  112  iizJS 

S.  P.  of  Ariz. 6%....   11,000    <@  zu%-iiiK     111%     m% 
S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     2,000    ©123  123        123K 

S.  V.  Water  4% 24,000    @  103K  103^     i>3^ 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  S/iares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.   i,Sgo    ©    60-      08  66%      67 

Spring  Valley  Water.      691     ©  ioiJ^-102         101         iai% 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Central  L.  &  P 350    @    16  15  15K 

Equitable  Gas 595     @    10-       iaj£       10  iojrf 

Mutual  Electric 625     ©    12&-  13&       13%       13^ 

Oakland  G.  L,  and  H.      105    ©    49-      49^     48^ 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.      645    ©    84-      U4X      83%      84 

Insurance. 
Fireman's  Fund 5       @  220  217^     220 

Banks. 
Bank  of  California..        15    ©258  257K     260 

Street  R.R. 

Market  St 677    @    sW*~  59&      59^      59K 

Presidio 200    ©    10%  10% 

Powders. 

GlantCon 875    @    61%-  62         61%      62 

Vigorit 90    ©     q7/z  2%       a% 

Sugars. 

HanaP.Co... 5,450    ©    18-      79%      iSM      iS& 

Hawaiian 3,735    @    67-      75^      72*6" 

Hutchinson 1,815     ©    33&~  34  33?6      33& 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 210    ©  107-    108        108 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co . .      651    ©    65-      73^      71  J£      71& 

Contra  Costa  Water  had  a  sharp  advance,  selling 
from  60  up  to  68,  closing  at  66%  bid  and  67  asked. 
This  is  all  owing  to  the  reported  consolidation  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Water  Company  and  the  Oakland 
Water  Company  ;  but  at  last  reports  it  was  said 
there  was  a  slight  bitch  between  the  actual  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  companies,  but  it  was  expected 
this  would  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  had  a  further  advance  during  the 
week,  selling  from  67  to  75  #  ;  but  a  reaction  set  in 
at  the  close,  and  the  stock  sold  off  to  71K,  closing 
at  72^  bid.  Hana  Sugar  sold  down  from  19K  to 
18,  but  reacted  and  closed  strong  at  18 K  bid,  18^ 
asked.     Hutchinson  was  steady  between  33K  and  34. 

Giant  Powder  sold  between  61 J4  and  62,  closing 
strong  at  61  #  bid,  62  asked.  A  dividend  of  50  cents 
per  share  will  be  paid  on  the  tenth  inst. 

The  gas  stocks  were  quiet  during  the  week. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-CaUfomian  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SOHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    338  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and.  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BUCK  2026. 


Smooth, 
Sound, 

Sparkling, 
Mellow, 

EVANS' 
ALE. 

A  Froth  of  Cream 

and  the  Fragrance 
of  a  Field  of 

Ripe  Hops. 

Makes  a  connoisseur  of 
even  a  casual  ale  drinker. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


]\TOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  TO  ALL  CREDIT- 
-*-'  ors  and  persons  having  claims  against  the  estate  of 
FRANK  M.  MEEKER,  deceased,  to  present  them  with 
the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice,  to  John  H.  Bullock,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  said  estate,  at  the  offices  of  Cooper  & 
Knight,  Rooms  33,  34,  and  35  Mills  Building,  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  same  being  the  place 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  said  estate  in  said 
City  and  County.  JOHN  H.  BULLOCK, 

January  13,  1899.  Administrator. 

Cooper  &  Knight, 

Attorneys  for  Administrator. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 27, 289, 195. "iS 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckbr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danihl  Mbvhr;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  Ghorg* 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  General 
Attornev.  W.  S.  Goodfhixow. 

Board  of  Directors— Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 »24, 074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1 ,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  db  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL S3, 000,000 

SURPLUS l.OOO.ooo 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

January  i,  1899. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

A  Li.  a  n  M .  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

rJnw  VorV  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

i\ew  ¥  or*. j  The  Bank  of  New  Yorkj  N   B   A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

Chi™™  ,  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

^nicago f  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia. The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nov Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschait 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus SG, 250, 000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Benningham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   ©1,000,000  ;    Assets,   S3, 300,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Pollcy-Holders,  SI, 608,831. 50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager, 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

4ii  California  Street. 


SOME    PAPERS     GIVE 

All.    THE    NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND    SOME    PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONtV     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  tamos $6.00 

6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     • 1.50 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     i,e0 

Weekly  Call 12  "     ,.50 

"        *    "    ■  ■  ■  ■ 6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12"     a.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D,  SPKECKEL3,  Proprietor. 


February  13,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  pew-opener  in  England  greatly  astonished  a 
group  of  women  who  were  constructing  evergreen 
mottoes  and  wreaths  for  Christmas  by  announcing 
that  she  had  found  "a  stray  hen  a-laying  in  the 
pulpit."  Their  excitement  was  calmed  when  she 
produced  a  large  green  "N"  which  had  "strayed" 
from  some  text  or  legend. 


Judge  Wheaton  A.  Gray,  recently  elevated  to  the 
supreme  court  commission,  was  hearing  a  criminal 
case  in  Fresno,  and  on  a  warm  day,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  harangue  by  the  prosecuting  counsel,  he  noticed 
one  of  the  jurymen  asleep.  As  soon  as  the  argument 
was  completed,  the  judge  addressed  the  jury  in  this 
peculiar  manner:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  has  completed  his  argument  ; 
wake  -up  and  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  court." 

Since  Joseph  Choate's  appointment  as  embassador 
to  England,  one  of  his  wittiest  sayings  is  being  re- 
told. It  was  made  over  a  private  dinner-table  at 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Choate  were  guests.  Some  one 
inquired  of  him  who  he  would  like  to  be  if  he  could 
not  be  himself.  He  paused  a  few  seconds,  as  if 
thinking  over  the  list  of  world  celebrities,  and  then 
his  eye  rested  upon  bis  wife.  "  If,"  he  answered,  "  1 
could  not  be  myself,  I  should  like  to  be  Mrs.  Choates 
second  husband." 


Senator  Caffery's  constitutional  argument  was 
listened  to  at  one  time  by  six  senators.  One  of 
these  was  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin.  Senator 
Caffery  read  an  extract  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
which  attracted  Mr.  Spooner 's  attention.  Perhaps  it 
had  a  familiar  sound.  At  any  rate,  he  began  to 
manifest  some  curiosity.  "  From  what  is  the  senator 
reading?"  he  asked  Mr.  Caffery.  The  Louisiana 
senator  turned  around  with  a  surprised,  not  to  say, 
an  injured  air.  "I  am  reading,"  he  said,  wilh 
crushing  emphasis,  "from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  

Mme.  Modjeska  and  her  company  were  playing 
one  winter  in  the  extreme  North,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  Count  Bozenta,  the  Polish  star's  husband, 
who  hates  the  chilly  Northern  climate.  But  at  that 
time  the  show  business  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the 
South.  One  particularly  cold  day  Mme.  Modjeska 
found  the  count  shivering  from  head  to  foot,  in  spite 
of  the  steam  heat  in  the  hotel.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  my 
dear  I  "  he  implored,  "  let  us  go  South  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  This  climate  will  kill  us."  "But,  my 
dear,"  replied  madame,  "  the  South  is  dead."  "Yes," 
said  the  count,  "  but  she  is  such  a  be-autiful  corpse." 

The  late  Professor  Elias  Loomis,  who  occupied 
the  chair  of  astronomy  at  Yale,  repeated  each  year  to 
the  junior  class  a  course  of  lectures  on  physics.  In  the 
one  on  compressed  air  he  explained  the  principle  of 
the  well-known  air-gun.  After  explaining  the  opera- 
tion of  the  gun,  Professor  Loomis  was  in  the  habit  of 
landing  three  of  its  projectiles  with  mathematical 
accuracy  in  the  centre  of  a  bull's-eye  on  the  far  side 
of  the  room.  The  professor  was  always  applauded 
for  this  feat.  One  class  of  juniors,  however,  at- 
tempted a  little  experiment  of  their  own.  Three 
puffs  came  from  the  air-gun,  and  although  the 
students  saw  that  the  bull's-eye  was  perforated  as 
usual,  there  was  not  a  sound  of  applause.  Professor 
Loomis  looked  a  moment  at  the  class  in  a  startled 
way,  then  at  the  target,  and  then,  with  a  degree  of 
emotion  he  had  never  before  shown,  exclaimed  : 
"Didn't  it  hit?  Didn't  it  hit?  Didn't  it  bit?"  A 
roar  of  laughter,  followed  by  even  more  than  the 
usual  applause,  showed  the  professor  that  he  had  not 
lost  his  mathematical  accuracy. 


from  his  pocket  two  photographs  representing  the 
king  and  queen,  and  said,  handing  them  tp  his 
majesty:  "May  I  ask  your  majesty,  and  also  the 
queen,  for  your  signatures?"  "And  why?"  de- 
manded the  king,  smilingly.  "  Well,  when  I  die  the 
cross  of  merit  which  your  majesty  has  given  me  will 
have  to  be  returned,  and  my  children  will  at  least 
have  your  majesties'  portraits  and  signatures  in 
remembrance  of  this  audience."  "The  queen  is 
absent  from  Hungary,"  said  the  king,  "  and  I  can 
not  give  you  my  signature  at  the  present  moment,  for 
I  have  neither  pen  nor  pencil  within  reach."  "  I  have 
brought  a  pencil  with  me,"  said  the  smith,  handing  it 
to  the  monarch.  The  king  thereupon  attached  his 
signature  to  the  photograph,  and  dismissed  the  smith 
with  a  smile.  The  smith  did  not  retire,  however,  but 
stood  his  ground.  "  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do 
for  you?"  asked  Francis  Joseph.  "Yes,  your 
majesty,  I  am  waiting  for  my  pencil  ?  "  The  king 
had  mechanically  pocketed  it,  and  he  returned  it  with 
a  hearty  laugh. 


Voltaire  had  once  taken  a  box  at  the  opera  and 
was  installed  in  it  with  some  ladies,  when  the  Duke 
of  Lauzun,  one  of  the  worst  libertines  in  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  arrived  and  asked  for  a  box. 
He  was  respectfully  informed  that  all  the  boxes  were 
taken.  "  That  may  be,"  he  said,  "  but  I  see  Voltaire 
in  one  ;  turn  him  out."  In  those  times  such  things 
could  happen,  and  Voltaire  was  turned  out.  He 
brought  an  action  against  the  duke  to  recover  the 
price  of  the  box.  "  What  I  "  exclaimed  the  advocate 
for  the  duke,  "is  it  M.  de  Voltaire  who  dares  to 
plead  against  the  Duke  of  Lauzun,  whose  great- 
grandfather was  the  first  to  get  on  the  walls  of  La 
Rochelle  against  the  Protestants,  whose  grandfather 
took  twelve  cannons  from  the  Dutch  at  Utrecht, 
whose  father  captured  two  standards  from  the  En- 
glish at  Fontenoy,  who "     "  Oh,  but  excuse  me," 

interrupted  Voltaire,  "  I  am  not  pleading  against  the 
Duke  of  Lauzun  who  was  first  on  the  walls  at  La 
Rochelle,  nor  agaiost  the  duke  who  captured  twelve 
cannon  from  the  Dutch  at  Utrecht,  nor  against  the 
duke  who  captured  two  standards  from  the  English 
at  Fontenoy  ;  I  am  pleading  against  the  Duke  of 
Lauzun  who  never  captured  anything  in  his  life  but 
my  box  at  the  opera." 


Some  time  ago,  while  holding  court  in  the  royal 
palace,  overlooking  the  Danube,  Francis  Joseph 
received  a  Hungarian  blacksmith,  who  desired  to 
thank  his  king  for  the  decoration  conferred  on  him  in 
recognition  of  his  having  invented  an  agricultural 
machine.     During  the  audience  the  blacksmith  drew 


DOOLEY    DISCUSSES    TRUSTS. 

The     Chicago    Journal's     Philosopher     Does    Not 

Know  Whether  They  Are  Good 

or  Bad. 


"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "I  wondher 
whin  this  here  for  min' iv  thrusts'll  stop.  I've  been 
an  al-ternate  to  five  aldhermanic  con-vintions  whin 
they  was  denounced,  but  they're  sthrooger  thin  iver, 
an'  are  sthranglin'  th'  liberties  iv  our  counthry,  be 
hivins,  day  be  day.  What  th'  divvle  ar-re  they, 
annyhow  ? " 

"A  thrust,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "is  an  illegal  com- 
bination to  rayjooce  prices.  'Tis  to  prevint  foolish 
people  fr'm  spindin'  too  much  money.  A  lot  of  Ray- 
publicans  is  in  th'  same  business,  an'  says  wan  iv 
thim  :  '  Behold,' he  says,  '  th'  suff'rin"  iv  th"  poor," 
he  says.  '  Ivrywhere  they  tur-rn,'  he  says,  'they're 
overcharged,'  he  says,  'be  cormorants  inhuman 
form,'  he  says.  '  'Tis  our  jooty,'  he  says,  '  as  humane 
men,'  he  says,  '  f'r  to  com-bine,'  he  says,  '  f  r  to 
desthroy  th'  rapacious  crathers,'  he  says,  '  that  ar-re 
gr-rindin'  th'  faces  off  th'  poor,'  he  says,  '  an'  do  th' 
wurruk  oursilves,"  he  says.  '  If  they'se  anny  grindin" 
to  be  done,'  he  says,  '  lave  th'  poor  come  ar-round  an' 
poke  their  noses  into  a  first-class  imery-wheel,  instead 
iv  bein'  polished  be  little  two-f  r-a-ciut  grin'-stones  all 
over  th' counthry,' he  says.  'We'll  be  abused,' he 
says,  'an'  Popylists  an  arnychists '11  denounce  us  as 
inimies  iv  civilization,'  he  says,  '  but  in  our  holy 
wurruk  we  must  ixpict  such  threatment,'  he  says. 
'  Look  at  me,'  he  says.  '  Be  desthroyin'  com- 
petition, I,  with  th'  help  iv  th  good  Lord, 
an*  th'  railroads,  an'  the  State  iv  New  Jar- 
sey,  have  rayjooced  th'  price  iv  ile  so  a  poor 
man  can  have  an  explosion  to-day  f'r  three  cints 
that,  whin  I  was  a  boy,  he  cudden't  buy  fr  anny 
money,'  he  says.  '  I'm  a  benefacther  iv  me  kind, 
he  says.  '  An'  if  they're  not  manny  iv  me  kind,'  he 
says,  "tis  no  fault  iv  mine,' he  says.  'I've  helped 
th'  poor.  I've  give  dividends  to  th'  three  pardners  I 
mintioned.  Wan  iv  thim  gits  its  fees,'  he  says,  '  th' 
other  gets  its  freight,' he  says,  '  an' to  the  third, '  he 
says,  'have  I  put  up  a  colledge,'  he  says,  'f'r  to 
prove  that  a  Baptist,'  he  says,  '  can  mix  up  with  th" 
ile  business  an'  not  go  broke,'  he  says.  '  Still  I'm  not 
appreciated  be  me  counthry,' he  says.  'They  call 
mean  octopus,' he  says,  'an  a  plutocrat,' he  says. 
'  But,'  he  says,  '  I  parsavere  in  th'  good  wurruk,"  he 
says.  '  Lave  us  niver  mind  th'  assaults  iv  th'  on- 
godly,' he  says,  'but  in  th'  inthrists  iv  th' poor  de- 
sthroy th'  hellish  competition  that  is  grajully,'  he 
says,  '  roonin'  th'  widow  an'  th'  orphan  with  high- 
priced  prunes,'  he  says.  An'  so  th"  Prune  Thrust  is 
for-rmed. 

"  F'r  mesilf,  Hinnissy,  I  can't  make  out  whether  a 
thrust  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  McKenna 
says  'tis  a  good  thing  because  it  rayjooces  th'  price. 
Schwartz  meister,  that  belongs  to  th'  Arbeiter  Bowlin" 
Club,  says  'tis  th'  natheral  way  ivrything  is  goin'. 
Ye  think  'tis  sthranglin'  our  fair  land,  an'  so  does  th' 
whole  Willum  J.  O'Brien  Lithry  an"  Mar-rchin'  Club. 
But  to  me  it  looks  like  jus'  th'  diffrence  between  a 
man  bein'  robbed  be  wan  sthrong-ar-rm  man  at  a 
time,  an'  bein'  sarched  be  twinty.  A  la-ad  at  th' 
mills  gets  his  month's  pay  an'  goes  down  to  Halsted 
Sthreet  an'  has  a  tub  iv  beer,  an'  some  wan 
lifts  his  watch.  On  his  way  home  a  pickpocket 
gets  his  pin  ;  thin  a  sthrong-ar-rm  boy  at  Deerin' 
Sthreet  holds  him  up  fr  his  money.  At  his  dure- 
step  two  or  three  young  an'  inexpeeryenced  robbers 
throw  him  down  an'  take  th'  shoes  off  his  feet. 
Now,  if  'twas  a  thrust,  if  these  here  competin'  mer- 
chants was  to  unite  an'  meet  th'  la-ad  at  th'  start, 
they  cud  sthrip  him  clane  as  a  bone  an'  lave  naw- 
thin'  fr  th'  loathsome  an'  disunited  competitors  up 
th'  sthreet.  They'd  be  sthrong  enough  to  do  busi- 
ness in  spite  iv  th'  polis,  they'd  have  no  thrubble  in 
bein'  incoporyated  in  New  Jarsey,  where  th'  green 
goods  comes  fr'm,  an'  they  cud  prove  to  anny  intilli- 


A    W50-1898. 

■MaRT  48  years  of  success 
I^SiB*^  prove  these  troches 
I  to  be  the  best  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
I  Hoarseness,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
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Memory-Points  about 

Singer  Sewing-Machines_ 

They  are  Made  and  Sold  only  by 

THE  SINGER   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

We  make  but  one  grade  of  product,  admitted  to 
be  the  best ;  hence  attempts  at  imitation. 

We  deal  directly  with  the  people,  through  our 
own  employees  all  over  the  world,  selling  800,000 
machines  annually.  We  do  not  sell  to  dealers  nor 
through  department  stores. 

ALL  SINGER  MACHINES  BEAR  OUR  TRADE-MARK. 

IF  YOU   BUY  A  SINGER, 

You  get  an  up-to-date  machine,  built  on  honor,  to 

wear  a  lifetime. 
You  get  it  for  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  a 

machine  can  be  furnished. 
You  will  receive  careful  instruction  from  a  com- 
petent teacher  at  your  home. 
You  can  obtain  necessary  accessories  direct  from  the  Company's  offices. 
You   will  get  prompt  attention  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;   our  offices  are 
everywhere,  and  we  give  careful  attention  to  all  customers,  no  matter 
where  their  machines  may  have  been  purchased. 
You  will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing-machine  manufacturers  in  the 
world,  having  an  unequaled  experience  and  an  unrivaled  reputation  to 
maintain — the  strongest  guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 
SOLD  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES   IN    EVERY  CITY   IN   THE   WORLD. 


gent  man  that  'tis  betther  to  be  skinned  early  an"  be 
th'  latest  methods  thin  to  thrust  th'  job  to  a  lot  iv 
rough-an'- tumblers,  without  capital,  an'  not  havin" 
th'  inthrests  iv  th'  counthry  at  stake. 

"  An'  what  ar-re  th'  poor  la-ads  up  th'  sthreet  goin" 
to  do  ? "  asked  Mr.  Hennessy,  whose  democratic 
sympathies  were  instantly  aroused  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  crushed  footpads, 

"  They're  goin'  to  wurruk  f'r  th'  Burglars'  Thrust," 
said  Mr.  Dooley.  "  Each  iv  thim  that's  a  good  me- 
chanic'll  be  given  a  piece  iv  lead  pipe  an"  a  woolen 
sock,  an'  tol'  to  go  out  an'  increase  th'  comfort  iv  th' 
poor.  Th"  sthreet  cars'll  give  thim  rayjooced  rates  to 
thravel  fr'm  wan  dark  alley  to  another,  an'  th'  council 
'11  pass  an  ordhnance  prohibiting  anny  wan  fr'm  im- 
portin'  sandbags  an'  jimmies  into  th'  city.  Afther 
awhile  a  man  can  be  robbed  as  aisily  in  his  own 
house  as  in  an  alley.  That's  what  th'  thrust  will  do. 
It  will  so." 

"  I  hear,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "that  they're 
for-rmin'  a  Whisky  Thrust." 

"  Whisky  Thrust,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  has  roo'ned 
manny  a  man.  But  I  don't  believe  it.  Ye  can't  ray- 
jooce th'  price  iv  whisky.  'Tis  fixed  be  th"  laws  iv 
nature.  Even  me  frind,  Jawn  D.  Rockyfellar,  that 
they  say  is  into  it,  can't  make  two  cases  iv  deleeryum 
threemens,  as  Hogan  says,  grow  where  wan  grew 
befure.  But  if  he  thries  it,  look  out  for  a  Thirst 
Thrust.  I  think,  be  th'  way  ye're  lookin'  at  that 
bar'l  ye'd  be  allotted  a  majority  iv  th'  stock." — Peter 
Dunne  in  Chicago  Journal.     Copyright,  1899. 
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S.  S.  Moana  sails  via 
Honolulu    and    Auck- 
land for  Sydney,  Wed- 
nesday, February     22, 
1899,  at  10  p.m. 
S.    8.    Australia,     for 
^mFl?b/J-  Honolulu    only,    Wed- 
iO||||0(j|Cfep  nesday,  Mar.  8,  2  p.  m. 

J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and LIVERPOOL, 

VIA  QCEENSTOWN. 


UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 
TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.     582  feet  long. 
Among  the  Largest,  Fastest,  and  Most  Mag- 
nificent in  the  World. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     GOO    feet    long. 
12,652  tons. 

GERMANIC  BRITANNIC 

Most    favorahly    known    to    Trans- Atlantic 
Passengers. 

OCEANIC 

70-i    feet   long.     17.04O  tons.     Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices   on 
Pacific  Coast. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTH   CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Feb.  11 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Mar.  9 

Doric.  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Coptic... (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  April  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


h 


Toyo    Risen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  M.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at_  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

America  Maru Tuesday,  Feb.  21 

Hongkong  Maru Friday,  March  17 

Nippon  Maru Wednesday,  April  12 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  E.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  5, 
10,  15,  30,  25,  Mar.  3,  change  at  Seattle. 
For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m.,  Feb.  5,  10,  15,  30,  35,  Mar.  3, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  3  p.  m„ 

Feb.  3,   8,  13,   iS.  33,  38,  Mar.  5,  and 

every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and   way  ports,   9   A.  m., 

Feb.   1,  5,   9,   13,   17,  31,   35,    Mar.  1,   and  every  fourth 

day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondof  Los  Angeles),  11 
A.  M.,  Feb.  3,  7,  11.  15,  19,  23,  27,  Mar.  3,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10 a.  m„  Feb.  11,  Mar.  0,  A|t.  6. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris February  15  I  St.  Louts March  1 

St.  Paul February  33  |  Paris .March  8 

RED    STAR   LINE, 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  13  noon. 

Kensington February  15  j  Friesland March  1 

Noordland February  3a  |  South wark March  8 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To   Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


February  13,  1899. 


SOCIETY. 


The  Flood-Fritz  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Mr.  James  L.  Flood,  of  this 
city,  and  Miss  Maude  L.  Fritz  took  place  on 
Wednesday  noon,  February  8th,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Fritz,  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Owing  to  illness  in  the  family 
the  wedding  was  conducted  quietly,  only  relatives 
and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  being  present.  The 
rooms  were  all  beautifully  decorated.  Miss  Frances 
Lillis  acted  as  maid  of  honor,  Mr.  Walter  Fritz  was 
best  man,  and  the  groom's  little  daughter,  Miss 
Constance  May  Flood,  was  the  riDg-bearer.  The 
bride's  father  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the 
groom,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
S.  M.  Neel.  A  wedding  breakfast  was  then  served. 
At  five  o'clock  the  bride  and  groom  left  in  their 
private  car,  "  Corsair,"  for  New  York  city,  where 
they  will  remain  a  few  weeks,  and  then  go  to  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  for  a  stay.  After  that  they  will 
make  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  will  probably  be  away 
about  a  year.  They  will  reside  in  this  city.  Many 
telegrams  of  congratulation  were  received  and  the 
presents  were  princely.  Miss  Jennie  Flood  pre- 
sented the  bride  with  a  diamond  necklace  valued  at 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  groom  pre- 
sented her  with  a  lace  pin  of  diamonds  and  rare 
black  pearls.  Mr.  James  E.  Walsh,  of  this  city, 
sent  an  elegant  silver  vase,  and  there  were  many 
other  gifts  of  beauty  and  value. 

The  Chenery-Wildes  Weddicff. 
The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Edith  Patton  Wildes  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Chenery  took  place  on  Monday  evening, 
February  6th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Patton,  1513  Clay  Street.  The  residence 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  about  two  hundred  friends  of  the  happy  couple 
were  present.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
George  C.  Adams.  The  bride's  sister,  Miss  Dorothy 
Patton,  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  Ames  acted  as  best  man.  After  the  congratula- 
tions, an  elaborate  supper  was  served.  The  wedding 
gifts  were  numerous  and  valuable.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chenery  left  on  Tuesday,  to  make  a  Southern  tour, 
and  when  they  return  will  reside  at  1138  Jackson 
Street. 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  was 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  9th,  and  it  was  well  attended.  The  hall 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  pink,  blue,  and  white 
bunting  and  hanging  baskets  of  ferns.  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway  led  the  cotillion  and  gave  several 
figures.  At  midnight  supper  was  served  under  the 
direction  of  Wheeler,  and  it  was  followed  by  regular 
dancing  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  affairs  of  the  season, 
and  every  one  went  home  delighted. 


Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  held 
their  final  meeting  of  this  season  at  Cotillion  Hall  on 
Friday  evening,  February  10th.  The  hall  was  neatly 
decorated,  and  the  attendance  was  larger  than  usual. 
This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  battle-ship  Iowa,  who  attended 
in  full-dress  uniform.  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  and 
Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  attended  to  the  management 
of  the  dance,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Several  pretty 
figures  of  the  cotillion  were  danced  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss 
Susan  Blanding,  and  Miss  Olive  Holbrook,  who  ac- 
quitted themselves  admirably.  Dancing  was  kept  up 
until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  past  series  of 
dances  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  managers 
and  members  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  Oakland  Fortnightly  Club. 
The  Fortnightly  Club,  of  Oakland,  gave  a  cotillion 
on  Friday  evening,  February  10th,  and  it  was  a 
largely  attended  and  enjoyable  affair.  The  gennan 
was  led  by  the  Misses  Jean  and  Florence  Hush  with 
their  partners,  Mr.  Russell  Selfridge  and  Mr.  Harry 
Quinan,  who  introduced  some  novel  figures  in  which 
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neither  St.  Valentine's  Day  nor  the  Chinese  new  year 
were  forgotten.  Dancing  was  enjoyed  until  a  late 
hour  and  a  delicious  supper  was*  served.  Those  in 
the  first  set  comprised  : 

Miss  Jean  Hush,  Miss  Florence  Hush,  Miss  Carrie 
Quinan,  Miss  Sallie  Quinan,  Miss  Gertrude  Allen, 
Miss  Sadie  Hale,  Miss  Grace  Bsfldwin,  Miss  Florence 
Sharon,  Miss  Pauline  Fore,  Miss  Genevieve  Fore, 
Miss  Grace  Gorrill,  Miss  Marietta  Havens,  Miss 
Harriet  Kittredge,  Miss  Annie  Clay,  Miss  Gertrude 
Gould,  Miss  Kate  Chabot,  Miss  Blanche  Sharon, 
Miss  Jane  Rawlings,  Miss  Margaret  Sinclair,  Miss 
Luella  Williams,  Miss  Edith  Selby,  Miss  Carrie 
Coit,  Miss  Ethel  Pomroy,  Mr.  Russell  Selfridge,  Mr. 
Harry  Quinan,  Mr.  William  Rood,  Mr.  Charles 
PriDgle,  Mr.  Daniel  Belden,  Mr.  Philip  Clay,  Mr. 
Harry  Cbickering,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  Oscar 
Gowning,  Mr.  Ray  Baker,  Mr.  Thomas  McNab, 
Mr.  Otto  Wedermeyer,  Mr.  Stuart  Rawlings,  Mr. 
Henry  Dickraan,  Mr.  Henry  Farr,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  Mr.  Walter  Gibbons,  Mr.  Ray  Burrell,  and 
Mr.  A.  Lewis. 


The  Holbrook  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Olive  Holbrook  entertained  twenty  of  her 
friends  at  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  February  8th, 
at  her  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  table  was 
prettily  decorated  with  apple-blossoms  and  an  elabo- 
rate menu  was  served.     Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Miss  Merrill,  Miss  Lillian 
Follis,  Miss  Landers,  Miss  Margaret  Collier,  Miss 
Th6rese  Morgan,  Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  Miss  Foulke, 
Miss  Jessie  Fillmore,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury, 
Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll, 
Miss  Josselyn,  Miss  Bernie  Drown,  Miss  Elmore, 
Miss  Clara  Hamilton,  Miss  Greenwood,  and  Miss 
Susan  Blanding. 

The  Drown  Dinner-Party. 

Miss  Bernie  Drown  gave  a  delightful  dinner-party 
at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Drown,  2550  Jackson  Street,  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  9th,  and  afterward  the  entire  party  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club.  Those  pres- 
ent were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Miss  Bernie 
Drown,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Th6rese  Morgan, 
Miss  Olive  Holbrook,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss 
Bertha  Smith.  Miss  Frances  Currey,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Greenway,  Mr.  Horace  Veeder,  Mr.  James  Follis, 
Mr.  Clarence  Follis,  Mr.  Drown,  Mr.  Thomas 
Breeze,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson. 


The  Rhodes  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Rhodes  gave  a  lunch-party  at  The 
Colonial  on  Wednesday,  February  8th,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Blake,  prior  to  her  departure  for  Japan, 
It  was  served  in  the  Red  Room,  which  was  prettily 
decorated  with  Japanese  fruit-blossoms  and  red  satin 
ribbons.  The  candelabra  were  covered  with  red  silk 
shades.  A  bounteous  repast  and  the  enjoyment  of 
conversation  and  music  made  the  afternoon  pass  very 
pleasantly.    The  guests  of  Mrs.  Rhodes  comprised  : 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Blake,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rhodes,  Mrs.  M. 
R.  Higgins,  Mrs.  H.  Gaylord,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn, 
Mrs.  E.  Railton,  Mrs.  William  P.  Thomas,  Mrs.  A. 
L.  House,  Mrs.  S.  B.Johnson,  Mrs.  John  G.  Barker, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Coombs,  Mrs.  J.  Eugene  Freeman,  Mrs. 
O.  O.  Howard,  Mrs.  H.  Thompson,  Mrs.  William 
S.  Hegar,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kelly.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Grissim, 
Mrs.  William  Ferris,  Mrs.   F.  L.  King,  and  Miss 

Hughes. 

m 

Notes  from  San  Jose". 
The  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  the  Victory,  in 
San  Jose"  on  Monday  evening,  February  6th,  with 
the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  was  a  social  as  well  as  a 
dramatic  event.  The  audience  was  large  and 
fashionable.  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  of  this  city, 
the  owner  of  the  theatre,  had  a  large  party  of  friends 
with  him  whom  he  dined  at  the  St.  Claire  Club  and 
who  occupied  his  box  at  the  theatre.  The  Misses 
Morrison  had  several  guests  from  this  city,  to  whom 
they  gave  a  handsome  dinner  at  their  home, 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Julian  Streets.  They  occupied 
proscenium-boxes  at  the  theatre.  Miss  Kathryn 
May  Dillon,  who  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
European  tour,  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at 
a  dinner  served  by  Ludwig,  and  then  they  occupied 
fourteen  seats  in  the  orchestra. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Lent  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  February  15th. 

Announcement  has  been  made  in  New  York  city  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Maude  Younger,  of  this 
city,  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Church.  Miss  Younger  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  J.  Younger,  and  Dr.  Church 
is  one  of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders.  As  the  groom- 
elect  has  been  ordered  to  Manila,  no  definite  time 
has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mabel 
Gross  to  Mr.  Leonard  A.  Crane,  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Miss  Gross  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Smith,  of 
Berkeley. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Hope  Ellis  Sherwood  and 
Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  will  take  place  at  noon  on 
Tuesday,  February  14th,  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Only 
relatives  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  will  witness 
the  ceremony,  which  will  be  performed  by  Rev. 
Father  Wyman,  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 

There  will  be  a  dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  nth,  in  honor  of  the 
officers  of  the  battle-ship  Iowa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  and  Miss  Gerstle 
have  isssued  invitations  for  a  fancy-dress  ball  which 
they  will  give  at  the  San  Francisco  Verein  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  February  16th. 

Mrs.  Rem!  Chabot  will  give  a  reception  on  Tues- 


day evening,  February  14th,  from  eight  until  eleven 
o'clock,  at  her  home  in  Oakland.  She  will  be  assisted 
in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Robert  Knight,  Miss  Josephine 
Chabot,  and  Miss  Katherine  Chabot. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  will  give  a  fancy-dress  ball 
at  her  residence,  1414  California  Street,  next  Tues- 
day evening. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will 
give  a  high  jinks  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  21st, 
to  celebrate  Washington's  Birthday.  Mr.  I.  I.  Brown 
will  act  as  sire.  A  minstrel  show  will  be  the  feature 
of  the  evening.     No  ladies  are  to  be  invited. 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Fry  gave  a  delightful  matine£  tea 
at  her  residence,  2510  Pacific  Avenue,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  8th,  in  honor  of  Miss  Lyle,  of  Napa. 
The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Louis 
F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman,  Miss  EUita 
Redding,  Miss  Edna  Robinson,  Miss  Mamie  Burling, 
and  Miss  Grant,  of  Napa.  More  than  two  hundred 
guests  were  entertained  from  four  to  six  o'clock. 

Miss  Laura  Farnsworth  gave  a  luncheon  at  her 
residence,  3019  Washington  Street,  on  Tuesday, 
February  7th,  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Collier, 
who  is  one  of  this  season's  debutantes.  Those  in- 
vited to  meet  her  were  Miss  Alma  McClurg,  Miss 
Dean,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Maud  Mullins,  Miss 
Elsie  Sperry,  Miss  EUita  Redding,  Miss  G.  Ware, 
and  Miss  Elise  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  entertained  a  number  of 
ladies  at  a  progressive-euchre  party  in  her  rooms  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February 
4th. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Lawrence  Requa,  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon 
Long,  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa  entertained  a  number 
of  their  friends  very  hospitably  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, February  8th,  at  their  home,  "  Highlands,"  in 
Piedmont. 

Major-General  William  Rufus  Shafter,  U.  S.  A., 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Sorosis  Club  on  Tues- 
day evening,  February  6th,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Michigan  State  Club.  Judge  M.  Cooney,  president 
of  the  club,  presided.  An  elaborate  menu  was  en- 
joyed and  several  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to. 
Miss  Emma  L.  Hunt  gave  a  very  enjoyable 
dancing-party  on  Thursday  evening,  February  9th, 
at  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt, 
1715  Geary  Street,  and  pleasantly  entertained  about 
eighty  of  her  friends. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  California  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  the  opera  "Suzette"  was  produced  at  the 
Tivoli  on  Thursday  evening,  February  9th.  There 
was  a  large  audience,  and  a  handsome  sum  was 
realized  for  this  worthy  charity. 

• — ■■»> — • 

The  Pearl  of  E  pern  ay . 
By  strictly  adhering  to  the  conservative  traditions 
of  the  old,  honored  custom  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Moet  &  Chandon,  the  present  management's  aim  is 
not  to  turn  out  immense  quantities,  but  it  has  well 
succeeded  in  its  endeavor  for  recognition  on  part  of 
the  connoisseurs,  by  catering  principally  to  the 
aristocratic  classes  in  Europe  and  better  custom  all 
over  the  world.  Their  White  Seal  (Grande  Cuvee), 
justly  called  the  Pearl  of  Epernay,  owing  to  its 
pleasant  and  insinuating  properties  peculiar  to  that 
district,  appeals  to  the  palate  of  the  cultured,  and  in 
shipping  only  champagne  of  its  well-known  standard 
quality  this  establishment,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
is  kept  constantly  busy. —  Wine  Review. 


—  A.    B.    PlERSON  STILL   PRINTS  ONE  HUNDRED 

of  the  best  quality  Visiting  Cards  from  your  plate 
for  One  Dollar.     318  Post  Street  (Union  Square). 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Post. 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
Cbina,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting-  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and   B.  JAULUS. 

For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Clay  &,  Co.,   or  629 

Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


Address         Sherman, 
Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

What  is  wanted  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to  wash  it 
clean  and  not  hurt  it. 
Pure  soap  does  that.  This 
is  why  we  want  pure  soap; 
and  when  we  say  pure, 
we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free 
alkali.  There  are  a  thou 
sand  virtues  of  soap;  this 
one  is  enough.  You  can 
trust  a  soap  that  has  no 
biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

\XfHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 

The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Trocadero 

This  charming  resort  has 
passed  into  new  hands,  who 
will  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  you  drive  to  the  Park, 
Ingleside,  or  the  Ocean, 
take  in  Trocadero. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 
Manager. 


HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

lOOl    PINE   STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

L«u  of  Fun  Roblu  Hotil. 


February  13,  1899. 


THE 


a:rgonaut. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calif ornians  : 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  left  on  Tuesday 
for  New  Orleans,  where  they  will  meet  Dr.  Caiher- 
wood.  They  will  stay  there  during  the  Mardi-Gras 
celebration,  and  then  go  to  New  York  to  visit  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell.  They  will  probably  be 
away  two  months. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst,  when  last  heard  from,  had 
left  Cairo  on  a  trip  up  the  Nile. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  is  still  sojourning  at  the 
Hotel  El  Paso  de  Robles. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  who  left  for  the  East  on 
Friday,  February  3d,  was  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Thursday.     He  will  be  absent  several  weeks. 

Miss  Jennie  Flood  has  returned  from  her  Eastern 
trip. 

Miss  Bessie  Patton,  of  Nevada,  is  visiting  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Patton  and  Miss  Ethel  Patton  at  their  home, 
1513  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Fanny  Baldwin  returned  on  Thurs- 
day from  Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Carolan,  who  have  been  spend- 
ing the  past  week  in  Los  Angeles,  left  there  on 
Saturday  last  for  a  visit  to  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Washington.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Nolan,  wife  of  the  late  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Nolan, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Bee  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on 
Monday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Hayes  and  the  Misses 
Stella  and  Florence  Hayes  left  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  until 
spring.  Upon  their  return  they  will  occupy  their 
summer  home  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hobart  returned  from 
Los  Angeles  on  Thursday  last. 

Mrs.  Baker  and  Miss  Julia  Winston,  of  Los  An- 
geles, have  come  up  to  attend  the  Mardi-Gras  ball  on 
Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  have  been  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week.  Mr.  Mills  is  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  attack  of  la  grippe. 

Mrs.  George  Carr  and  Miss  Voorhies  have  been 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Judge  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
Sacramento  during  the  week. 

Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  arrived 
from  the  East  early  in  the  week,  and  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Finn  left  on  Tuesday  for 
a  short  visit  to  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Wilson  and  their  two 
children  have  arrived  here  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  and 
are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  Miss  Wilson,  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  is  with  them.  Mr.  Wilson  will  go  to 
Alaska  in  April,  to  remain  about  six  months. 

Miss  Bertha  Dolbeer,  Miss  Warren,  and  Mr. 
Dolbeer  will  return  from  Los  Angeles  next  week. 

Miss  Ardella  Mills  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Marten,  of  San  Jose\  last  week. 

Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford,  of  New  York,  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  was  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Helen 
Wagner,  after  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena, 
have  been  spending  the  past  week  at  Coronado 
Beach. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart,  wife  of  Senator  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  is  visiting  Mrs.  W.  F.  Herrin.     _ 

Mrs.  B.  Chandler  Howard  is  sojourning  at  Coro- 
nado Beach  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  Donohoe  have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Clunie  sailed  for  Honolulu  on 
the  Oceanic  steamer  Australia  on  Wednesday.  They 
will  be  absent  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Ellis  and  Mrs.  Hope 
Ellis  Sherwood  came  down  from  Marysville  last 
Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  H.  de  Young  attended  the  horse  show  in  Los 
Angeles,  last  week. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Belcher  is  visiting  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Belcher,  at  Marysville. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday 
night  after  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  E,  D.  Beylard,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Tobin,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Tobin,  Mr.  McCreary,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway, 
and  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin  have  returned  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Miss  S.  M.  Spooner,  of  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  city 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Tburlow 
McMullin. 

Mrs.  Albert  P.  Redding  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Hubbard,  of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Ketcham,  formerly 
Miss  Helen  Little,  of  Oakland,  have  become  per- 
manent residents  of  New  Rochelle,  on  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Stone  left  for  a  visit  to 
Europe  last  week. 

Mr.  Max  Heilbronner  will  go  to  Europe  early  in 
the  summer  and  will  pass  considerable  of  the  time  at 
Carlsbad. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilder  left  for  Honolulu  on  the 
Oceanic  steamer  A  ustralia  which  sailed  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Warfield  Brown  and  Mr. 
William  Brown,  accompanied  by  their  nieces,  Mrs. 
May  and  Miss  Priscilla  Hitt,  all  of  Springfield,  111., 
arrived  from  Coronado  Beach  early  in  the  week  and 
are  at  the  California  Hotel.  They  are  all  relatives  of 
General  R.  H.  Warfield,  and  are  making  a  pleasure 
trip  through  California. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett  was  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during 
the  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Simmons,  of  Sacramento, 
were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 


They  departed  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  J.  Benito  Quinlan  is  making  a  three  weeks' 
visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hisch,  in  Sacramento. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan  registered 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  has  been 
staying  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Marshall  Bond,  of  Santa  Clara,  was  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Towne  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  early  in  the  week. 

The  Misses  Chandler  were  visitors  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  of  New  York, 
who  have  been  visiting  in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Barbara,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  will  return 
home  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Griffin,  of  Stanford  University, 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  T.  Lacy  and  Miss  Lacy  were 
visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the 
week. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  J.  A.  Demoine,  of  San  Jose\  Dr.  K.  Craw- 
ford, of  Chicago,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mason,  of  Ventura, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Patton,  Dr.  G.  W.  Sichel,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Mills,  Mr.  C.  D.  Knox,  Mr.  J.  Pohemus,  Mr. 

A.  M.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  C.  K.  Megget. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Snow,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  G.  F.  [Payne.  Mr.  Y.  S.  Stuart.  Mr.  Sam  E. 
Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Pratt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ed 
Yeates,  Mr.  John  D.  Gray,  Mr.  Laurie  Bunten,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Rowan,  Mrs.  John  Farley,  Mr.  Joseph 
Haefter,  Mr.  H.  J.  Barling.  Mr.  John  R.  Carroll, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Cassin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Charman, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Raff. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mrs.  S.  L.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  De  Witt,  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Mrs.  M.  C.  St.  Clair  and  Miss  St. 
Clair,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mrs.  S.  Griffith,  of 
Spokane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Post,  of  Stockton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Burdell,  of  Burdells,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Coleman,  of  Petaluma,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Casselman,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  W.  C.  Mor- 
gan, of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mattoon,  of 
Belvedere,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Rattan,  of  Antioch,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Treat,  of  San  Andreas,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Isaacs  and 
Miss  Isaacs,  of  Walla  Walla. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mrs.  A.  J.  Brayton,  of  Dubuque,  la.,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Riodan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  W.  J.  Clemens,  of 
Portland,  Or.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lumbach,  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  J.  F.  Murphy,  of  Bath,  Me.,  Mr.  F. 
H.  Snell,  of  Kansas  City,  Mr.  W.  G.  Reimer,  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  H.  C.  Churchill,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mr.  R.  C.  Colburn.  of  Alameda,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Spooner,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Allen,  of 
Rockville,  Ind.,  Mr.  H.  Babcock,  Mrs.  W.  Woods 
and  Miss  Woods,  Mr.  W.  N.  Drown  and  the  Misses 
Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Deane,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bostwick,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Nicols,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Park. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  were 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Studebaker,  Miss  Sludebaker,  and  Mr. 
P.  E.  Studebaker,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Fred  Whitney 
and  Miss  A.  Whitney,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Denman  Blanchard,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill  S. 
Peyton,  of  Salt  Lake,  Mr.  James  A.  Gibson,  Mr. 
W.J.  Hunsaker,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Gardiner,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Mr.  John  McGill  White,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
John  B.  Agen  and  Mr.  John  C.  Lewis,  of  Portland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shirley,  of  Toledo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bailey,  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Wadham,  of  San  Diego,  Mr.  W.  H.  Galbraith, 
of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Kittinger,  of 
Seattle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Corbin  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Herrick,  of  Spokane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

B.  Mason,  of  San  Jose\  Mrs.  W.  K.  Florence,  of 
Helena,  Mr.  J.  B.  Williamson,  of  Ely,  Nev.,  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Hardin,  the  Misses  Hardin,  and  Mr.  C. 
H.  E.  Hardin,  of  Santa  Rosa. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  D.  Miley,  Second  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  formerly  on  General  Shafter's  staff, 
arrived  in  this  city  from  New  York  on  Thursday,  en 
route  to  Manila,  where  be  will  report  to  General 
W.  H.  Lawton,  who  is  on  his  way  to  the  Philip- 
pines, via  the  Suez  Canal,  having  left  New  York 
on  the  transport  Grant  some  three  weeks  ago. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Miley  will  sail  for  the  Orient  on 
the  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer  Coptic  to-day 
(Saturday). 

Lieutenant  A.  F.  Fechteler,  U.  S.  N.,  who  went 
to  Manila  on  the  monitor  Monterey,  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  Rear-Admiral  Dewey  to  the  United  States 
gunboat  Concord  as  navigating  officer.  The  Concord 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Sunday  and  also 
in  the  battle  of  Wednesday  with  the  insurgents  at 
Calocan. 

Captain  Guy  L.  Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Edie 
have  returned  from  their  Southern  California  trip 
and  are  now  residing  at  the  Presidio. 

Miss  Katherine  Glass,  daughter  of  Captain  Glass, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Agnes 
Duff,  of  Berkeley,  returned  last  week  to  her  home  at 
Mare  Island. 

Major  Charles  E.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  V.,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  at  Benicia  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Davis,  U.  S.  M.  C„  Chief- 
Engineer  C.  W.  Rae,  U.  S.  N.,  Surgeon  R.  P. 
Crandall,  U.  S.  N.,  Assistant-Engineer  J.  R.  Morris, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  D.  M.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.t  all  of 
the  battle-ship  Iowa,  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during 
the  week. 

Mrs.  Draper  and  son,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  were  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week,  en  route  to 
Manila,  where  they  will  join  Captain  Draper,  of  the 
First  Colorado  Volunteers. 

Major  J.  W.  Jacobs,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from 
Santiago,  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as  chief  quarter- 


master at  Vancouver  Barracks,  relieving  Major  John 
L.  Clem,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  serving  in  the 
double  capacity  of  chief  quartermaster  and  depot 
quartermaster  at  Portland,  Or.,  since  the  absence  of 
Major  Jacobs. 

Lieutenant  S.  L  Graham,  U.  S-  N.,  and  Lieuten- 
ant J.  H.  L.  Holcombe,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the 
Occidental  Hoiel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  Carlos  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  N.,  navigating 
officer  of  the  cruiser  Olympia,  is  at  bis  home  in 
Berkeley  after  a  long  absence  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  United  States  battle-ship  Iowa,  which  figured 
prominently  in  the  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's 
fleet  at  Santiago  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Robley  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in  port  on 
Tuesday  after  her  long  run  of  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  days  from  New  York.  At  Callao.  Peru, 
she  parted  company  with  the  battle-ship  Oregon, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Manila,  via 
Honolulu.  The  officers  of  the  Iowa  are  :  Silas  W. 
Terry,  captain  ;  Raymond  P.  Rodgers,  lieutenant- 
commander  ;  William  H.  Schuetze  and  Horace  M. 
Witzel,  lieutenants ;  Glennie  Tarbox,  lieutenant, 
junior  grade  ;  Nathan  C.  Twining  and  Duncan  M. 
Wood,  engineers  ;  Manley  H.  Simons,  surgeon  ; 
Rand  P.  Crandall,  passed  assistant  -  surgeon  ;  H. 
D.  Averill,  assistant  -  surgeon  ;  J.  A.  Ring,  pay- 
master ;  C.  W.  Rae,  chief- engineer  ;  J.  R.  Morris 
and  Daniel  M.  Garrison,  assistant-engineers  ;  F.  C. 
Brown,  chaplain  ;  Lincoln  Karmany,  captain  U.  S. 
M.  C.  ;  and  H.  C.  Davis,  second  lieutenant  U.  S. 
M.  C.  The  Iowa  will  remain  in  the  bay  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public 
on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  of  each  week. 


A  Valentine  Evening. 

There  is  a  little  Episcopal  Mission  Church  in  Lake- 
port,  Cal.,  which  has  recently  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  two  thousand  dollars,  but  there  is  a  debt  of 
about  four  hundred  dollars  hanging  over  it.  With 
the  hope  of  liquidating  this,  a  number  of  ladies, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier, 
have  arranged  to  give  an  entertainment  of  a  novel 
character  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  on  Monday  even- 
ing, February  13th.  It  will  be  held  in  the  spacious 
ball-room,  and  will  be  entitled  "  A  Valentine  Even- 
ing." A  number  of  young  people  will  take  part  in 
the  living  valentines,  which  Mr.  Cameron  will  intro- 
duce with  appropriate  verses.  The  musical  part  of 
the  programme  will  also  be  attractive.  Some  of  the 
talent  will  be  Miss  de  Fremery,  Miss  Pirrie,  Miss 
Kirby,  Mr.  Frank  Coffin,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bien. 
Mr.  John  I.  Housman  has  kindly  consented  to  take 
charge  of  the  stage-settings  and  decorations  and  to 
assist  in  the  tableaux.  There  will  be  a  post-office 
and  a  palmist  booth  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Klink.  The  affair  will  be  decidedly  unique  and  will 
be  well  worth  attending. 

Tickets  may  be  procured  from  the  following 
patronesses  :  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  1414  California 
Street ;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown,  2550  Jackson  Street  ; 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Kip,  501  Eddy  Street ;  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Breyfogle,  Palace  Hotel  ;  Mrs.  Philip  Caduc  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Collier,  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista. 


For  the  Children's  Hospital. 

The  Children's  Hospital  is  greatly  in  need  of  funds 
to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  work,  and  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  public  to  go  to  the  Hobart  mansion  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  nth,  to 
attend  the  bazaar  and  entertainment  that  is  to  be 
given  there  for  the  benefit  of  its  depleted  treasury. 
About  one  hundred  and  thirty  children  will  take  part 
in  effective  tableaux  and  "Mother  Goose "  choruses. 
A  circle  of  the  King's  Daughters  has  the  affair  in 
charge,  and  the  demand  for  tickets  has  been  very 
large.  The  attendance  will  certainly  be  very  fash- 
ionable. One  dollar  has  been  set  as  the  price  of  ad- 
mission for  adults  and  half  that  price  for  children. 
It  is  worth  more  than  this  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
house.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  only  from  the 
patronesses,  who  are : 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle,  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Griffith, 
Mrs.  James  P.  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren, 
Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Eells,  Miss  Eyre,  Miss  Hoffman, 
Miss  Head,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Kittle,  Miss 
Griffith,  and  the  Misses  Morgan. 


The  Mardi-Gras  Bal  Masque". 
Of  course,  there  is  practically  nothing  talked  about 
now  in  society  circles  but  the  Mardi-Gras  bal  masqui 
that  is  to  be  given  by  the  Art  Association  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  14th.  The  ball-room  and  adjacent  rooms 
will  be  beautifully  decorated,  and  there  will  be  two 
bands  of  music  in  attendance  to  provide  concert  and 
dance-music.  An  elaborate  supper  will  be  served  at 
midnight,  under  the  direction  of  Wheeler.  The 
majority  of  those  who  have  secured  tickets  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  appearing  in  costumes,  so 
the  scene  will  be  a  brilliant  one.  The  grand  march 
will  commence  at  nine  o'clock  promptly,  and  un- 
masking will  be  at  midnight. 


The  view  from  Mt.  Tamalpais  is  majestic  in  ex- 
tent, of  almost  infinite  variety,  with  innumerable  de- 
tails of  exquisite  beauty.  From  a  height  of  nearly 
half  a  mile  you  look  down  upon  the  fairest  scene  in 
the  most  enchanting  corner  of  the  world.  All  the 
grandest  scenic  capabilities  are  developed  as  you 
ascend  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


—  Crane's  Kid-Finish  note-papers,  in  all 
sizes  and  tints,  can  be  had  for  15  cents  a  quire  at 
Cooper's,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


LUXURIOUS 
DAVENPORT 

SOFAS  AND  COUCHES 


CHAS.  M,  PLUM  &  CO. 

UPHOLSTERY  COMPANY, 

Ninth  and  Market  Sts. 


ENNEN  S  BEES 
OWDER 


i  Positive  Belief  for 

PRICKLY  HEAT, 
f  CHAFING  and  SUNBtTCI? 

and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin . 
(£?"M  little  higher  in  price  than 
worthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
for  it."     Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation.    Delightful  after  shaving.    Sold 
j  cverywhere.ormanedonrecciptof25c.    GetMennen*s(the 
[original).  Sample  free.   Gerhard  Slenn  en  Co.,  Newark,  H.  J. 


TlttE  IS  flONTY. 

\vt II  guarantee  to 
without  suffering 
-  of  LIQUOR 

SE'-  COCAINE 


-0  ten  days 

I  Hundreoisof  patients  will 

to  this 
.■oratress 
AS.H.ROYCE 
General  Hanage,- 
2303  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  seta  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
rime  I.  to  Volume  XLIII.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  S5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  846 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

133  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ncnuT7  cnunni   FOB  young  ladies 

UOURIZ.  uUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  PhiLi- 
delphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke'i 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bbhnktt  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  OgonU  School,  P.  O.,  Pa 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TRAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestibuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along-  a  Royal  Way 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 

— BHTWBHti — 

Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  XX  PASO  and  FORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


LEAVES 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Arrives  Chicago 


5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
:1.3c*  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 


An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar    to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental   Tours. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SVSTBM.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due   to  arrive   at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LBAVH      I 


From  Dec.  18,  1898. 


I     ARRIVE 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..      *8.45A 

Eenicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  p 

MarysviUe,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5 .  45  p 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

00  a    Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  p 
30  a     San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 
viUe, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  p 

8.30A    *Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown...        4.15  p 
9.00  a     Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

9. co  a    Fresno,      Bakersfield,     Santa     Bar- 
bara, Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

10.00  a     Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  P 
12.00 M     Niles,   Livermore,   Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Vis  alia, 

and  Porterville 4 .  15  p 

•loop    Sacramento  River  Steamers *8 .  00  p 

4.0a  p    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 9. 15  a 

4.00  p    Benicia,      Vacaville,       Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

MarysviUe,  and  Oroville 10 .  45  a 

4.30  P     Niles,  San  Josi,  and  Stockton 7.13  p 

5.00  p    San     Francisco    and     Los    Angeles 
Limited.    Fiesno,  Bakersfield,  and 

Los  Angeles 9  45  a 

5.30  p     Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

5.30  f    Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8 .45  a 

IT5.00  p  Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East $9.45  a 

5.30  p    Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

6.00  P    European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9 .45  a 

6.00  p     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose1 7.45  a 

*fi.co  P    Vallejo 12.15  f 

{7.00  P  Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       tg .45  p 

8.00  P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viPe,    Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

aio.05  P  Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East b\  .45  p 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


19.00  A 
10.00  A 
rn.oo  A 
3.00  P 
5.00  P 


Mklrosb,  Sbminakv  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lbandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 
AND 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


6.45  a 
jf*9-45  a 
10.45  a 
12.45  * 
*x-45  p 
'5-45  * 

7-45  * 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

"a .  15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations '  10.50  a 

4.15  p    Newark,  San  Jose\  and  Los  Gatos .. .        9.20A 
tn.45  p    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 

Way  Stations I7 .  20  p 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)- 

*7.IJJ  9-00         II.OO  A.M.,       Jl.00      *2.00       13.O0 

*4.oo  J5.00     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   lia.oo  *i.oo  l2.oo  *3.oo  J4-0Q  *5.oop.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


7.00  A 
9.00  A 


to. 40  A 
11.30  A 
*a.45  * 


1.30  * 


San  Josf    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

San  Jose*,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

San  Josi  and  Way  Stations., 8. 35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Josi,  Gilroy,  HolUster,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io.36  a 

'3.30  T    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations '9.00  a 

♦4.15  P  Saa  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  A 
*5.oo  P  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  p    San  Josiand  PriucipalWay  Stations        5.30  p 

6.30  p    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

fn-45  p    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


a  for  Morning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only.    ♦  Saturdays  only. 
UMoDdays  r.  xii  Thursdays.    ^Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 
a  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.       b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  ti*  '  check  baggage  from  hota's  and  residences.  In- 
quJr&  of  1  -ket  Agent!  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 


"  What  is  raised  mostly  in  damp  climates?"  asked 
the  teacher.  "Umbrellas,"  replied  Johnny. —  Tit- 
Bits. 

"  That  man  was  an  old  flame  of  mine  1 "  "  What's 
the  story  ?  "  "  He  flared  up  one  day  and  went  out !  " 
— Bazar. 

"Was  the  banquet  a  success?"  "I  guess  so; 
the  men  all  wore  each  other's  overcoats  off  as 
souvenirs." — Detroit  Free  Press, 

Proud  mother — "Ob,  John,  the  baby  can  walk  I  " 
Cruel  father — "'Good.  He  can  walk  the  floor  with 
himstlf  at  night,  then." — Tit  Bits. 

He—"  Which  would  you  prefer,  dear — orchestra 
stats  and  a  carriage,  or  a  box  and  a  cable-car?" 
She—"  If  it's  all  (he  same  to  you,  darling,  I'll  take 
gallery  seats,  a  bird,  and  a  bottle." — Life, 

Mrs.  G. — "Why,  you  screamed  the  minute  the 
dentist  touched  your  tooth.  I  thought  you  said  you 
had  so  much  nerve."  Mr.  G. — "I  did,  hapg  it  1 
That's  what  hurt." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Rastus  (angrily) — "Go  on,  den — hit  me — why 
doan  yo' hit  me?"  Reilly  (with  contempt) — "An" 
phwat  fur  wud  Oi  hit  yez  ?  Sure,  if  Oi  give  yez  a 
black  eye,  no  wan'd  know  ut." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Are  you  much  rushed  now,  Foozer  ?  "  "  Rushed  ? 
If  I  were  to  die  to-night  my  employer  would  expect 
me  to  come  downtown  to-morrow,  and  work  until 
the  hour  set  for  the  funeral." — Cleveland  Record. 

"Hiram,  what  makes 'em  call  that  show  with  so 
many  girls  in  it  a  'spectacle'?"  "Well,  Hannah, 
you  got  me  ;  but  I  guess  it's  b'cause  lh'  men  what 
go  t'  see  it  all  seem  t'  be  near-sighted." — Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

Keeping  it  up  to  the  last :  Dix—"  I  understand 
Windig,  the  attorney,  is  seriously  ill."  Hix — "  Ves  ; 
I  met  his  physician  this  morning,  and  he  says  he  is 
lying  at  death's  door."  Dix — "That's  just  like  a 
lawyer." — Ex. 

In  gay  Paree  :  M.  Cotelette  de  Mont  on — "  It  was 
very  difficult  for  the  judge  to  decide  the  case." 
M.  La  Carte  de  Jour — ' '  Yes  ;  the  spectators  were  so 
noisy  and  so  evenly  divided  that  he  could  hardly  tell 
which  side  had  the  majority." — Puck. 

"Now,  children,"  said  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
"  can  you  tell  me  of  a  greater  power  than  a  king  ?  " 
"  Yes,  ma'am,"  cried  a  little  boy,  eagerly.  "  What, 
Willie  ? "  asked  the  teacher,  benignly.  "An  ace, 
ma'am,"  was  the  unexpected  reply. — Tit-Bits. 

Teacher  (to  new  scholar) — "Now,  Mary,  I'll  give 
you  a  sum.  Supposing  that  your  father  owed  the 
butcher  $1370,  $11.13  to  me  baker,  $27.08  to  the 

coal  merchant,   $15.10  to  the  landlord "    Mary 

(confidently) — "  We  should  move." — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Grumble — "  I  see  by  the  paper  that  Mt. 
Vesuvius  is  in  eruption."  Mrs.  Grumble — "  Oh,  I'm 
so  glad  I"  Mr.  Grumble — "There  you  are  again, 
Maria.  Now,  why  on  earth  should  you  be  glad?" 
Mrs.  Grumble — "  Well,  you  can't  blame  me  for  it ; 
that's  all." — Punch. 

Quibbles — "Suppose 'a  golf-player  should  acci- 
dentally injure  a  pedestrian  by  hitting  him  with  the 
ball,  what  would  be  the  penalty?"  Barrister  (a 
golfiac)— " Why,  it  would  simply  be  a  'rub  of  the 
green,'  in  which  case  the  ball  must  be  played  where 
it  lies." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Customer — "Are  these  eggs  strictly  fresh?" 
Grocer's  clerk — "Yes,  sir;  you  haven't  found  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  eggs  you've  been  getting  here 
for  the  last  month,  have  you?"  Customer — "  No." 
Grocer's  clerk— ' '  Well,  these  are  a  part  of  the  same 
lot." — Chicago  Tribune. 

In  Old  Kentucky:  Colonel  Bludgood — "So  you 
got  a  buthday  present  of  a  five-dollar  knife,  sub? 
One  of  those  Birmingham  knives,  with  sixteen  blades 
and  a  corkscrew,  I  presume,  suh?"  Colonel  Blu- 
grass — "  No,  suh  ;  a  plain,  ole-fashioned  knife,  with 
sixteen  corkscrews  and  one  blade,  suh." — Judge. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Mr.  Mulberry,  "why  you 
women  have  that  Mrs.  Watkins  in  your  literary  club. 
The  rest  of  you  are  bright  enough,  but  she's  dull  as 
dull  can  be."  "It's  this  way,"  answered  Mrs.  Mul- 
berry :  "Mrs.  Watkins's  great-grandmother's  half- 
sister's  second  cousin  by  marriage  could  trace  her 
descent  from  Chaucer.  So  you  see,  after  all,  with 
such  literary  claims,  we  couldn't  very  well  leave  Mrs. 
Watkins  out." — Harper's  Bazar. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  maun- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK,      ■ 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  U8J4-Incli  Duck,  from  7  Ounce! 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H 


&   CO. 


S.    BRIDGE 

Merchant  Tailors, 

623  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel 


California 
Limited 

Santa  Fe  r\pute 

to  Chicago 

Fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) : 
Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6.00 


3-00 

1.50 

65 

1.50 

150 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     ."..'.'.'.'  2^50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKKLH.  Proprietor. 


Sunday  Call ia  ' 

Weekly  Call J3  ' 


Connecting  Train  Leaves  San  Francisco  at 
5  P.  M.  every  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  FRI- 
DAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  A.  M.  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday — 
Arriving  in  New  York  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Sunday,  and  Wednesday. 

DINING  CARS,  BUFFET  CAR,  Observa- 
tion Car,  and  Electric-Lighted  Sleeping 
Car. 

This  Train  is  in  Addition  to  the  Daily  Over- 
land Express. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office— 628  Market  St. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  1531. 

Oakland  Office-  1 1 13  Broadway. 
San  Jose  Office-7  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 


baying    seeds 
omy  is  extrav. 

affance)"  because  the  cost 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferior 
seeds  always  largely  exceeds  the 
original  cost  of  the  best  seeds  to 
be  bad.  The  best  is  alwayB  the 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more   for 

FERRYS 

&EEDS 

and     always   get    your    money's 

worth.    Five  cents  per  paper 

everywhere.   Always  tue 

best.  SeedAnnual  free. 

1>.M.  FEKKT  A  CO. 

Detroit,    Mich.' 


<0 


BOKTESTEliL 

DEALERS 
IN 


«*>    CO. 


PAPER 


For  Printing 
and  Wrantitne. 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 

401-403  Sansoms  St. 


NEW  CENTURY  GALIGRAPH 


Latest  and  Best.     If  you  are 
interested  in  Typewriters  it 
will  pay  you  to  look  into  its 
_     merits. 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 
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St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teething. 


"  He's  a  rich  and  influential  man  now,  but  he  be- 
gan at  the  foot."  "  Is  that  so  ?  "  "Yes  ;  he  started 
in  as  a  bootblack."— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail je?  Oo 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner'a  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6*00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6*00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail q  r0 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail'. 6*70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6*70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5  OO 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail     4*50 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail    4^25 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5  ",90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  4*70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6  70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall k*7k 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7*rso 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6*20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall fl'so 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail....] .'.. 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 750 

The  Argonaut  and  Deinorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6*.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail v 690 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. .....". .  7*85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4  "as 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 425 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5*75 

The  Argonaut  and  Llpplncott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5  fin 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7  xn 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4*35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 600 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7*35 

The  Argonaut  and  LIttell'e  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 900 

The  Argonaut'and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail fi'ftn 

The  Argonaut  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall *",50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6*00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Mexican  Herald  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 10*50 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall "  a'qk 

The  Argonaut  and  McClure's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4*85 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XLIV.       No.  1145. 


San  Francisco,  February  20,  1899. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— Tlte  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  jntb- 
lislud every  week  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  tlte  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4,00  per  year ;  six  montlts,$2as  I  three  months,  Si. 30; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  t/ie  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $430  per  year,  or  to  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlte  interior  supplied  by  tlie  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  342  Geary  Street,  above  Powell,  to  wltom  all  orders  front 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  'wishing  their  addresses  clianged 
should giz<e  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  Tlte  American  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  tlte  Eastern  trade.  Tlte  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  No 
traveling  canvassers  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to publislters. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  tlte  Editorial  Department  thus: 
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The   administration   of    President    McKinley   has   led   the 
people  of  the    United    States    into   a   blind 

Bad  Faith  r      r 

of  the  road.      If    the    people   do    not    check   the 

Administration,  administration,  they  may  be  led  into  a  ditch. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  for  the  adminis- 
tration has  shown  vacillation,  ignorance,  and  folly,  while  the 
people  have  been  deceived  and  misled  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

These  are  grave  charges,  but  they  are  none  the  less  true. 
For  many  months  the  American  people  have  been  deceived 
by  the  administration  concerning  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  administration  began  throwing  dust  in  the 
people's  eyes  last  May.  Immediately  after  Dewey's  brill- 
iant victory  Consuls  Williams  and  Wildman  began  nego- 
tiating with  the  Philippine  insurgents.     Williams  and  Wild- 


man  went  so  far  as  to  furnish  the  insurgents  wilh  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  Wildman  even  had  Aguinaldo  con- 
veyed to  Manila  on  an  American  ship.  For  all  of  these 
things  the  President  is  responsible,  for  they  were  done  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  administration.  These  actions 
have  not  been  repudiated.  Williams  and  Wildman  are  still 
American  consuls  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  McKinley's  Cabinet.  Therefore,  these 
negotiations  with  the  insurgents  necessarily  led  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe  that  the  administration  was  friendly 
with  the  Filipinos. 

For  months  this  condition  of  affairs  continued.  The 
Filipinos  waged  war  against  the  Spanish,  if  not  as  allies  of 
the  American  troops,  without  being  repudiated  by  the 
administration.  After  the  Spanish  had  been  defeated,  the 
Filipinos  naturally  looked  for  some  acknowledgment  from 
their  American  allies.  They  received  none.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  certain  tone  of  hostility  crept  into  the  dispatches 
from  our  forces  at  Manila  to  the  administration  in  Washing- 
ton. These  events  are  so  recent  that  the  American  people 
have  scarcely  yet  had  time  to  realize  that  we  are  again  in  a 
state  of  war,  at  war  with  a  feeble  people  who  have  for  years 
been  struggling  for  their  freedom  against  Spanish  oppres- 
sion and  who  are  now  apparently  struggling  for  their  free- 
dom— let  us  hope  not  against  American  oppression.  For 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  American  people  will  not  uphold 
the  administration  in  its  war  upon  the  Filipinos. 

In  its  course  of  systematic  deception  of  the  American 
people  the  administration  has  not  hesitated  at  some  un- 
scrupulous politics.  When  the  ratification  of  the  Spanish 
treaty  seemed  doubtful,  the  administration  sent  its  henchmen 
to  hesitating  senators  and  drove  a  bargain.  This  bargain 
was  as  follows :  that  if  the  hesitating  senators  would  vote 
for  ratification,  the  administration  would  support  what 
has  been  called  the  McEnery  resolution,  which  pretended  to 
give  the  Filipinos  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  This 
resolution  is  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  it 
is  not  intended  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  into 
citizenship  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  intended'  to  permanently  annex 
said  islands  as  an  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  establish  on  said  islands  a 
government  suitable  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  islands,  to  prepare  them  for  local  self-government,  and,  in  due  time, 
to  make  such  disposition  of  said  islands  as  will  best  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
islands. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  apparently  fair  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  was,  in  reality,  most  unfair. 
A  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  binds  nobody  and 
accomplishes  nothing.  Until  it  is  passed  by  the  House  it  is 
of  no  force  or  effect.  Even  when  passed  by  the  House  it 
is  not  a  law  unless  signed  by  the  President.  The  adminis- 
tration henchmen  say,  with  a  chuckle,  that  President  Mc- 
Kinley would  not  sign  it,  even  if  it  were  passed  by  the 
House,  and  that  it  never  will  be  passed  by  the  House.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  treaty,  when  ratified,  is  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  To  win  votes  for  a  treaty,  therefore,  by 
offering  in  exchange  votes  for  a  mere  Senate  resolution  is 
not  a  fair  proposition,  to  put  it  mildly. 

But  if  proof  were  needed  to  show  the  secret  and  sinister 
intentions  of  the  administration,  the  fate  of  the  Bacon 
amendment  would  furnish  that  proof.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaim  any  disposition  or 
intention  to  exercise  permanent  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control 
over  said  islands,  and  assert  their  determination,  when  a  stable  and  in- 
dependent government  shall  have  been  erected  there,  entitled  in  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  to  recognition  as  such,  to  transfer  to 
said  government,  upon  terms  which  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  all 
rights  secured  under  the  cession  by  Spain,  and  to  thereupon  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  islands  to  their  people. 

This  amendment  made  the  vague  McEnery  resolution 
explicit,  and  pledged  this  government  to  retire  from  the 
Philippines  when  a  government  was  erected  there  and  leave 
the  islands  to  the  control  of  their  own  people.  This  explicit 
promise  in  place  of  the  vague  McEnery  resolution  did  not 
suit  the  administration.  The  vote  upon  it  stood  29  to  29,  a 
tie,  and  thereupon  its  fate  was  settled  by  Vice-President 
Hobart  giving  the  deciding  vote  in  the  negative.  Thus  was 
this  explicit  promise  to  retire  from  the  Philippines  killed  by 


thrtt  member  of  the  administration  who  stands  next  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

Another  significant  finger  pointing  to  the  road  down  which 
the  administration  is  attempting  to  drive  the  American 
people  is  the  finger  of  Secretary  Alger.  At  a  Lincoln  Day 
banquet  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Club,  Secretary  Alger  made  this 
arrogant  threat :  "  We  hope  that  soon  we  shall  have  an 
army  such  as  is  fitting  for  this  mighty  country.  If  this  is 
denied  us,  I  want  to  pledge  you  that  the  volunteers  in  the 
field,  though  their  time  may  be  up,  will  never  be  released." 
Secretary  Alger  is  very  close  to  President  McKinley.  That 
is  shown  by  the  way  the  President  has  clung  to  him 
through  thick  and  thin,  through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port, particularly  evil.  Now  Secretary  Alger  holds  up  the 
American  people  and  threatens  that,  if  they  do  not  p^iss  .he 
administration  army  bill  by  which  a  vast  standing  army  will 
be  saddled  on  the  American  toiler,  he,  Secretary  Alger,  and 
President  McKinley  will  punish  the  people  by  keeping  their 
sons  in  active  service  under  fierce  tropic  suns  until  it  shall 
please  the  administration  to  release  them. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  fair- 
minded  men  that  the  American  people  have  been  deceived 
and  misled  by  the  administration.  A  people  generous  and 
high-minded  enough  to  undertake  a  war  for  the  freeing  of 
one  oppressed  people  can  scarcely  be  led  into  a  war  for  the 
subjugation  of  another  oppressed  people.  The  American 
people  have  been  assured  by  ihe  administration  that  this  war 
was  with  Spain,  and  not  with  the  Filipinos.  Last  April 
President  McKinley  said,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  that 
taking  the  territory  of  an  unwilling  people  would  be  "  crim- 
inal aggression."  Now  he  sanctions  what  he  then  denounced. 
The  administration  has  attempted  to  hoodwink  the  American 
people  into  the  belief  that  the  Philippine  people  desired 
peaceful  annexation.  The  fierce  fighting  around  Manila 
during  the  past  fortnight  gives  the  lie  to  these  administration 
claims. 

But,  leaving  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  it  is  becoming 
apparent  to  the  American  people  that  the  administration  pro- 
gramme means  a  vast  deficit  in  the  Treasury.  Already  the 
people  are  taking  alarm.  Elsewhere  we  have  reviewed  the 
startling  condition  of  the  national  finances.  The  American 
people  are  now  told  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  foreign  war 
for  the  crushing  of  a  trans-Pacific  people  they  must  raise 
vast  sums  in  taxes,  borrow  other  vast  sums  in  bonds, 
and  even  then  go  without  much  needed  domestic  improve- 
ments. The  Treasury  deficit,  caused  by  the  adminis- 
tration policy,  is  threatening  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bills  which  provide  for  erecting  our  public  buildings, 
improving  our  rivers,  and  safeguarding  our  harbors.  To 
bring  the  question  home  to  this  State  :  two  of  our  most  im- 
portant cities,  Oakland  and  Stockton,  have  for  years  been  in 
urgent  need  of  Federal  buildings.  They  were  on  the  point 
of  obtaining  them  at  this  session  ;  but  the  administration 
needs  money  for  the  Philippine  war,  and  Oakland  and 
Stockton  will  lose  their  public  buildings. 

There  are  doubtless  people  who  pay  no  heed  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  present  war  that  we  are  waging  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islanders.  But  even  to  those  the  question  must  present 
itself — Will  the  Philippine  war  pay  ?  And  the  only  answer 
is  that  to  seize  a  group  of  islands  inhabited  by  eight  mill- 
ion hostile  islanders,  to  give  them  "liberty"  in  the  shape 
of  shrapnel-shell,  and  try  to  make  them  trade  with  us  by 
means  of  machine-guns,  most  certainly  will  not  pay. 


Quite  a 

Paternal 

Legislature 


The  assembly  of  the  legislature  of  California,  assuming 
the  inability  of  Californians  to  manage  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  their  private  lives,  pro- 
poses to  guard  them  against  the  consequences 
of  their  own  folly.  It  should  remember  that  if  we  are  fools, 
there  is  a  special  providence  to  watch  over  incompetents.  It 
might  be  wiser  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  Glen  Ellen 
Home  for  the  Feeble- Minded,  and  appoint  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  members  of  the  assembly  to  examine 
every  resident  of  the  State  and  pass  on  his  eligibility  to  that 
institution. 

Among  the  bills  receiving   the  serious   attention  of    \ 
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assembly  is  one  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  for 
laborers  in  saw-mills,  shingle-mills,  shake-mills,  and  logging- 
camps  ;  and  lest  this  should  seem  inadequate  protection, 
there  is  another  bill  providing  for  a  lunch  hour  for  such 
laborers.  But  why  omit  the  laborers  of  turkey-farms  and 
cotillion  clubs  ?  And  there  are  sheep-herders  who  have  to 
fight  coyotes  at  night  after  a  long  day's  service,  and  mothers 
whose  rest  is  disturbed  by  colicky  babes — surely  these 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Can  not  the  penal  code  be  made 
to  cover  disturbances  of  the  peace  and  tyrannical  oppression 
by  coyotes  and  colicky  babes  ? 

That  insidious  and  persistent  enemy  of  civilization  and 
progress,  the  cigarette,  finds  a  shaft  leveled  at  its  malevolent 
head  again,  for  there  is  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  bringing  into 
the  State  and  the  giving  away  or  sale  of  this  deadly  thing. 
Is  the  cigarette-shop  worse  than  the  gin-mill,  or  a  Solid 
Nine  in  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors?  We 
trust  that  the  need  of  legislation  to  suppress  fleas  will 
appear  equally  essential  to  the  safety  of  humanity. 

Another  bill  is  to  regulate  horse-shoeing  ;  it  provides  for  a 
salaried  board  on  horses'  feet.  But  why  not  a  board  on 
human  feet  and  poetical  feet  ?  These  suffer  much  more  in 
this  good  State  than  the  feet  of  horses.  There  is  also  a  bill 
"  to  regulate  the  practice  of  barbering,  the  licensing  of  per- 
sons to  carry  on  such  practice,  and  to  insure  the  better 
education  of  such  pVactitioners."  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  not 
a  judge  of  the  kind  of  shave  that  he  is  getting,  or  is  not 
aware  that  his  throat  may  be  cut  by  a  careless  "  practi- 
tioner," he  ought  to  have  protection.  We  have  at  hand  no 
statistics  of  the  number  of  throats  that  are  annually  cut  in 
this  way,  but  we  assume  that  the  legislature  has.  There  cer- 
tainly is  some  risk  in  having  so  many  shavers  handling 
edged  tools.  A  law  as  much  needed  as  this  is  one  provid- 
ing for  a  salaried  commission  on  boiled  eggs.  So  long  as 
some  heedless  Californians  insist  on  having  the  hen  confect 
served  boiled,  appalling  possibilities  exist.  Their  dangers 
may  be  averted  by  stationing  a  salaried  State  officer  in  every 
restaurant,  hotel,  and  private  family  to  pass  upon  the 
character  of  such  eggs  as  are  intended  to  be  served  boiled. 
Humanity  must  be  protected. 

There  is  another  bill  "  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  insignia 
badges,  links,  buttons,  uniform,  or  other  emblems  of  secret 
societies,  and  the  use  thereof  to  obtain  aid  or  assistance  by 
persons  not  members  thereof."  We  assume  that  some  mem- 
bers of  secret  societies  have  been  deeply  "  touched  "  of  late — 
rascality  masquerading  as  virtue  is  always  pitiful.  Such 
gentlemen  might  utilize  the  machinery  of  their  lodges  to 
better  advantage  than  the  laws  of  California.  The  wisdom 
of  all  the  ages  has  not  yet  proved  able  to  devise  a  scheme 
whereby  the  fool  and  his  purse  shall  escape  divorcement. 
If  we  head  him  off  in  one  direction,  he  will  infallibly  find 
another. 

There  is  another  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  This  is  a  radical  extension  of  the  pure-food  law 
to  the  needs  of  plants  producing  commercial  crops.  (We 
suppose  that  it  will  incidentally  affect  the  dietary  of  flower- 
ing and  ornamental  plants.)  We  suggest  that  the  principle 
represented  in  this"  bill  is  incomplete.  Is  it  sufficient  that 
the  plants  should  have  pure  food  ?  Seemingly,  it  is  equally 
important  that  they  should  have  also  the  particular  kind  of 
pure  food  best  suited  to  their  needs,  appetites,  or  gustatory 
sense.  And  why  should  pure  food  for  plants  be  so  care- 
fully guarded  when  there  is  no  law  to  assure  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  dog-biscuits  ?  Is  not  one  pug-dog  more  precious 
to  its  owner  than  a  stalk  of  wheat  ?  Lest  this  seem  to  be 
begging  the  question,  we  may  consider  the  hen-foods  so 
extensively  advertised  and  sold  to  make  hens  lay  when  they 
would  rather  not.  This  is  a  commercial  proposition  of  hen- 
wide  importance,  hence  a  legitimate  object  of  legislation. 

Another  bill  provides  for  the  inspection  of  apiaries,  and 
another  prohibits  the  recommendation  of  patent  medicines. 
Here  we  encounter  the  food  idea  as  it  concerns  human 
beings.  Bees  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make  good  honey, 
but  is  it  right  to  curtail  the  human  dietary  by  reducing  the 
consumption  of  patent  medicines?  All  hygienists  agree 
that  variety  in  our  foods  is  good.  Patent  medicines  give  a 
generous  field  for  the  exercise  of  individual  tastes.  Now, 
this  variety  can  not  possibly  be  exercised  to  its  full  extent  if 
our  solicitous  friends  are  denied  the  privilege  of  telling  us 
which  patent  medicines  are  the  best  to  eat  or  drink.  Thus 
the  bill  is  seen  to  challenge  the  opposition  of  those  who  hate 
"  sumptuary  legislation,"  which  denies  us  the  privilege  of 
eating  or  drinking  what  we  please. 

But,  after  all,  would  it  not  be  better  to  enlarge  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  than  pass  all  these 
clumsy  and  round-about  laws  ? 

As  the  American  people  begin  to  balance  up  their  accounts, 
No  Money  an<^  t0  learn  what  the  war  with  Spain  has 

Left  for  cost  tbem,  they  are  finding  out  that  fighting 

Home  Nhbds.  js  a  very  expensive  luxury.  The  present  con- 
dition '  f  the  national  finances,  as  pointed  out  by  Chairman 
Cannoi,  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  a  subject  that 


demands  serious  consideration.  The  national  government 
was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  embarrassment 
that  resulted  from  the  depression  of  1892,  and  was  feeling 
the  effect  of  the  declared  policy  in  favor  of  a  sound-money 
standard,  when  the  war  came  with  its  immense  expenditures. 
The  revenue  measures  enacted  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  have  been  insufficient  to  provide  a  revenue  to 
cover  these  extraordinary  expenditures,  and  the  country 
now  feels  itself  face  to  face  with  an  enormous  defici- 
ency. 

The  situation  and  outlook  are  as  follows  :  On  October  1st, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  Secretary 
Gage  estimated  that  the  deficiency  for  the  year  would 
amount  to  $112,000,000.  This  was  based  upon  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had  estimated  the  deficiency 
at  $31,000,000,  so  that  during  the  first  quarter  the  finances 
ran  behind  the  original  estimate  at  the  rate  of  six  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  dollars  a  month.  This  was  bad  enough, 
but  worse  was  to  follow.  On  February  1st,  seven  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  had  passed.  On  that  date  the  cash  balance 
in  the  Treasury  was  $274,000,000.  This  included  the  gold 
reserve  of  $100,000,000,  so  there  was  $174,000,000  available 
for  the  expenses  of  the  government.  As  $200,000,000  had 
been  derived  from  the  war  loan,  the  ordinary  revenue  had 
been  exceeded  by  $26,000,000.  Chairman  Cannon  estimates 
the  deficiency  for  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  year  at 
$56,000,000,  and  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  on  July  1st,  in- 
cluding the  gold  reserve,  at  $208,000,000,  or  $108,000,000 
available  to  meet  the  expenditures.  On  February  1st  the 
deficiency  was  $93,151,000,  and,  at  this  rate,  it  would  be 
$159,000,000  for  the  year.  This  is  $47,000,000  more  than 
Secretary  Gage  placed  it  at  four  months  ago,  and  $128,000,- 
000  more  than  he  estimated  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  sinking  fund,  which 
will  require  $53,000,000,  or  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  to 
Spain  called  for  by  the  Paris  treaty. 

In  Secretary  Gage's  estimates  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  cost  of  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  the  amount  of 
which  under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
even  approximately  ;  or  the  claims  against  Spain  assumed 
by  this  country  and  which  already  amount  to  $25,000,000  ; 
or  the  cost  of  increasing  the  navy,  which,  under  the  present 
programme,  will  not  fall  short  of  $40,000,000  ;  or  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  army,  which  will  cost  not  less  than  $40,- 
000,000  additional  on  the  basis  of  50,000  men.  Chairman 
Cannon's  estimate  of  a  deficiency  of  $159,000,000  does  not 
make  any  allowance  for  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  The  commission  places  the  expense  of  this  at  $125,- 
000,000,  to  be  expended  in  five  years,  or  at  least  $25,000,- 
000  each  year.  It  does  not  take  any  account  of  steamship 
subsidies  which  are  necessary  to  develop  communication 
with  outlying  possessions,  or  of  the  Pacific  cable,  which  has 
also  become  a  necessity. 

The  estimates  of  these  amounts  are  the  most  conservative 
for  what  is  absolutely  required  under  present  conditions. 
They  are  all  very  much  less  than  the  appropriations  called 
for  by  bills  now  before  Congress.  It  is  said  that  the  lead- 
ers in  Congress  have  marked  for  defeat  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  bill,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $115,000,000;  the 
river  and  harbor  bill,  $45,000,000  ;  the  Hanna-Payne  sub- 
sidy bill,  $100,000,000  ;  the  army  reorganization  bill,  $100,- 
000,000  ;  the  bill  providing  twelve  new  warships,  $43,000,- 
000  ;  and  the  public  buildings  bill,  $11,000,000 — or  a  total 
of  $414,000,000. 

While  the  necessity  for  enacting  needed  measures  is  so  ap- 
parent and  pressing,  the  government  is  confronted  by  the 
necessity  of  defeating  them  or  of  providing  means  for 
raising  an  increased  revenue.  Should  the  latter  alternative 
be  accepted,  bonds  must  be  issued  or  new  taxes  imposed. 
The  issue  of  bonds  is  exceedingly  unpopular  and  would 
arouse  considerable  opposition  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  opposed 
by  the  leaders  in  both  Houses  and  will  probably  not  be  re- 
sorted to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  of  a  revenue 
measure  will  require  considerable  time,  and  the  present 
Congress  will  expire  by  limitation  on  the  fourth  of  next 
month,  or  within  two  weeks.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Congress  that  was  elected  last 
November  to  consider  the  situation.  At  this  extra  session 
the  army  reorganization  bill,  the  Hanna-Payne  subsidy 
bill,  the  increase  of  the  navy,  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill 
will  probably  be  considered,  as  well  as  a  revenue  measure 
capable  of  raising  from  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  these  bills  are  concerned 
with  matters  of  external  improvement  and  matters  that 
have  been  rendered  necessary  largely  by  the  war.  Accord- 
ing to  Chairman  Cannon  the  deficiency  for  the  year  will 
amount  to  $159,000,000,  and  this  will  probably  be  increased 
to  $200,000,000  before  any  revenue  can  be  derived  from  the 
new  measure.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  there  will  be 
practically  nothing  to  spend  upon  the  improvement  of  our 
own  country.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  question  of 
Representative  Carmack  seems  very  pertinent :   Owing  to 


the  responsibilities  we  have  assumed  abroad,  must  we  spend 
less  money  at  home  ?. 

It  is  not  a  year  since  the  Argo?iaut  called  attention  in  these 
„  columns  to  the  startling   and    credible  evi- 

POLYGAMOUS  a 

Politics  dences  of   a  secret  return  in  the  State  of 

in  Utah.  Utah  to  the  polygamous  practices  which  had 

formerly  been  a  disgrace  to  the  Territory,  and  which  had 
outwardly  been  abandoned  by  the  State  constitution,  by  the 
enactment  of  penal  laws  for  their  suppression,  and  by  the 
manifesto  of  the  president  of  the  Mormon  Church  by  which 
the  practice  of  plural  marriage  was  "  suspended  indefi- 
nitely." The  marshaling  of  that  evidence  made  it  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  the  endowment  of  Utah  with  the 
crown  of  Statehood,  which  was  granted  by  the  sister  States 
upon  the  express  agreement  of  the  Mormon  Church  to 
abandon  polygamy,  had  been  gained  by  false  pretenses  ; 
that  there  was  no  honest  intention  to  abide  by  that  agree- 
ment ;  and  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  by  at 
least  a  strong  faction  in  Mormonism  that  they  would  return 
to  open  polygamy  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  sovereign 
Statehood. 

Recent  developments  in  Utah  connected  with  the  election 
of  polygamist  Brigham  H.  Roberts  to  the  national  House  of 
Representatives,  and  with  the  contest  which  is  now  going  on 
over  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  make  it  still 
clearer  that  many  polygamous  wives  are  to  be  found  through- 
out Utah  who  were  not  wives  when  the  manifesto  was  issued  ; 
that  the  election  of  Roberts  was  brought  about  by  a  faction 
in  the  Mormon  Church  using  the  ecclesiastical  power  in 
politics  expressly  to  promote  the  return  to  polygamy  ;  that 
the  pending  election  of  a  senator  hinges  upon  a  factional 
fight  within  the  church,  arraying  upon  one  side  the  progress- 
ists, who  believe  in  keeping  faith  with  the  nation,  and  the 
reactionists,  who  propose  to  break  it. 

A  vivid  chapter  in  the  contest  is  presented  in  an  address  in 
Salt  Lake  delivered  last  week  by  Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Cannon  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  before  the  legis- 
lature of  Utah.  He  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
honor,  the  progress,  and  the  safety  of  the  State  in  the  future 
depend  upon  keeping  perfect  faith  with  the  sister  States 
and  stamping  out  the  evil  of  polygamy  by  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law.  He  finds  himself  opposed  both  openly  and 
secretly  by  the  reactionary  faction  led  by  Heber  J.  Grant 
and  John  Henry  Smith,  whom  he  denounces  as  the  "  busi- 
ness apostles  of  the  Mormon  Church,"  and  whom  he  charges 
with  an  intent  to  overthrow  the  laws  against  polygamy  and 
with  using  bribery  and  corruption  to  sway  the  votes  of  the 
legislature. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Cannon's  scathing  denun- 
ciation of  his  enemies,  whom  he  also  characterizes  as  the 
enemies  of  Utah,  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Woman's  Republican  Club  demanding  his  resignation  as  a 
senator  on  account  of  alleged  immoralities.  Behind  the 
resolution  he  claimed  to  discern  the  instigation  of  ex-Senator 
Arthur  Brown,  whose  wife  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
club,  and  of  the  "business  apostles"  Grant  and  Smith. 
That  action  has  brought  the  fight  into  the  open.  Mr.  Can- 
non is  a  Mormon  by  birth  and  education.  He  renounces 
no  tenet  of  his  faith  except  polygamy.  -  But  he  determined 
to  lay  bare  in  public  the  machinations  and  intrigues  of  the 
faction  which  would  destroy  the  prospects  of  his  native  State, 
whose  devoted  champion  he  prides  himself  on  being.  He 
hired  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  from  the  Mormon  authorities 
for  the  purpose,  and  there  addressed  an  immense  audience, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  his  utterances  the  startling  assertion 
that  "  in  all  the  history  of  the  State,  the  institutions  which 
we  love  and  which  will  make  us  grand  never  were  in  such 
peril  as  now.  It  is  the  fight  of  progression  against  re- 
actionism  in  Utah."  If  monogamy  succeeds  it  carries  with 
it  the  achievement  of  Utah's  best  destiny  ;  if  polygamy,  it 
leaves  that  destiny  to  be  worked  out  by  generations  yet  un- 
born in  toil,  and  trouble,  and  humiliation,  and  so  Mr.  Can- 
non consecrates  himself  to  a  destruction  of  the  reactionary 
spirit  in  Utah,  "  no  matter  whether  by  politician,  by  writer, 
or  by  apostle  in  any  capacity." 

In  every  fight  for  the  rights  of  Utah  Mr.  Cannon  has 
been  a  prominent  factor  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Those 
rights  were  gained  by  definite  promises  to  the  nation.  No 
State  owes  so  much  to  the  Union.  He  himself  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  undertaking  of  the  commonwealth 
through  which  Statehood  was  secured,  and  he  proposes  to 
see  it  carried  out  in  faith  and  honor.  The  charge  is 
already  made,  in  addition  to  polygamous  reaction,  that  the 
senatorship  is  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  reactionary  faction.  How  shall  he  answer  that 
charge  but  by  his  present  course  ? — an  answer,  he  says,  which 
is  more  important  to  him  "  than  an  election  to  the  Senate  for 
life."  He  is  willing  to  retire,  but  is  unwilling  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  any  man  who  either  buys  the  place  for  cash  or 
secures  it  at  the  expense  of  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  State. 
Behind  his  successor  must  stand  the  love  and  trust  of  this 
mighty  people.     "Mormons,"   he  declared,  "should   arise 
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and  say  to  the  intriguing  apostles, ( we  will  not  partake  of  these 
sins,  so  we  shall  be  no  sharers  in  the  plague  which  shall 
come  upon  the  people.'  Utah  will  go  down  a  hiss  and  a  by- 
word unless  you  repudiate  this  thing  before  all  the  world. 
The  tribulations  of  the  past  will  be  but  a  summer  morning 
compared  with  the  storm  which  will  descend  upon  your 
heads  if  you  do  not  now  discharge  the  reactionaries  from 
official  and  political  authority." 

Senator  Cannon  should  receive  the  sympathy  and  the 
moral  support  of  every  right-minded  citizen  in  the  United 
States. 

The  stirring  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Orient  during 
_      -,  the  last  year  are  already  making  their  influence 

Our  Merchants  j  jo 

Should  be  felt  in  the  stimulus  given  to  commerce.     A 

Stirring.  few  ^ays  ago  the  first  vessel  of  the  Japanese 

steamship  line  came  into  this  port.  About  the  same  time 
the  first  steamer  of  the  new  line  between  the  Orient  and  San 
Diego  tied  up  at  the  dock  in  the  latter  city.  The  German 
Government  has  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Company  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  a  year 
for  fifteen  years  for  steamship  lines  to  ply  between  German 
ports  and  China  and  Japan,  and  the  same  company  is  pro- 
posing to  establish  a  line  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pacific  ports  of  Asia,  Another  German  company  is  about 
to  establish  a  steamship  service  between  Shanghai  and 
Hangkow  to  develop  the  internal  trade  of  China.  In 
Tacoma  the  North  American  Mail  Steamship  Company  has 
been  incorporated  to  run  steamers  between  Puget  Sound, 
Honolulu,  and  Manila.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
open  a  permanent  exposition  of  American  products  at 
Shanghai  and  at  other  Oriental  cities,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  rumors  of  proposed  Pacific  steamship  lines. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  world-wide  activity  what  are 
the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  doing?  They  have  sud- 
denly been  aroused  to  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  merchants 
are  cutting  into  the  business  to  which  they  claim  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  right.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  present 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  the  merchants  of  the  East  have 
shipped  forty  thousand  bales  of  raw  cotton  here  for  trans- 
portation. The  mill  men,  who  have  built  up  an  extensive 
trade  in  wheat  flour,  are  feeling  the  pinch  very  decidedly. 
They  desire  to  make  shipments  to  fill  orders,  and  find  that 
practically  all  the  space  of  the  three  steamship  companies 
has  been  taken  up.  Only  by  persistent  and  urgent  appeals 
were  they  able  to  get  any  space  at  all,  and  then  they  ob- 
tained only  a  fraction  of  what  was  needed.  The  merchants 
declare  that  unless  something  happens  to  relieye  the  con- 
gestion of  freight  they  will  lose  the  trade  of  the  entire 
season  ;  there  are  suggestions  that  the  transportation  com- 
panies are  discriminating  in  favor  of  Eastern  merchants 
and  enabling  them  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  trade  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  men  have  worked  up. 

The  Orient  has  a  teeming  population  that  promises  to 
furnish  a  large  and  profitable  market.  It  is  little  to  the 
credit  of  the  merchants  of  this  city  that  they  have  permitted 
their  Eastern  competitors  to  reach  out  three  thousand  miles 
and  absorb  the  transportation  facilities  that  are  at  our  very 
doors.  Competition,  not  only  with  Eastern  merchants  but 
with  the  merchants  of  the  commercial  world,  must  be  met 
and  overcome  if  San  Francisco  is  to  hold  its  due  position  in 
the  trade  of  the  Orient. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  that 
w       „  when  he   again   addresses    a   poem    to    the 

people  of  the  United  States  (as  he  seem- 
ingly did  when  he  published  "The  White 
Man's  Burden,"  reprinted  in  the  Argonaut),  he  take 
the  pains  to  remember  that  such  newspapers  as  the  San 
Francisco  Call  and  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  are  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  that  they  are  afflicted  with  an 
impediment  of  the  understanding.  If  he  bear  that  in  mind 
he  will  train  his  Muse  to  be  more  explicit  and  less  Delphic 
in  her  utterances. 

His  remarkable  poem,  after  warning  us  that  we  are  send- 
ing our  sons  into  exile  to  uplift  a  people  half-savage  and  half- 
child,  shows  us  the  cost : 

"  The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter, 
The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread, 
Go,  make  them  with  your  living 
And  mark  them  with  your  dead." 
Then  he  predicts  our  reward  : 

"  And  when  your  goal  is  nearest 
(The  end  for  others  sought). 
Watch  sloth  and  heathen  folly 
Bring  all  your  hope  to  naught. 

"  Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden. 
And  reap  his  old  reward — 
The  blame  of  those  ye  better, 
The  hate  of  those  ye  guard — 
****** 
"  By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 
By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you." 

Then,  with  the  memory  of  the  greed  for  gold  and  the  lust 
for  blood  that  have  cloaked  the  "civilizing"  colonization  en- 
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terprises  of  European  commercial  companies  and  slaughter- 
ing armies,  and  after  cautioning  us  that  it  were  prudent 

"  To  veil  the  threat  of  terror 

And  check  the  show  of  pride," 
he  closes  with  a  ringing  warning  : 

"  Comes  now  to  search  your  manhood 
Through  all  the  thankless  years. 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom. 
The  judgment  of  your  peers." 
How  do  our  two   distinguished  contemporaries  interpret 
the   poem  ?     "  Rudyard    Kipling,"    avows    the    Call,   "  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  eminent  British  jingoes  who  are 
trying  to  induce  the  United  States  to  help  Great  Britain  in 
her  imperial  schemes   by  taking  part  in  the    Oriental  im- 
broglio.    Chamberlain  and  Balfour   have    enticed   us  with 
lofty  oratory.      Kipling  wooes  us  with  a  song." 
More  astonishing  still : 

"  It  seems  we  are  to  infer  from  this  that  if  we  do  not  consent  to  send 
forth  the  best  we  breed  to  serve  in  exile  amidst  the  jangles  of  tropic 
islands  for  the  noble  purpose  of  imposing  American  law  and  civiliza- 
tion upon  the  mongrel  races,  half-devil  and  half-child,  we  shall  lose  the 
esteem  of  European  powers  now  engaged  in  that  task  [sic],  and  pos- 
sibly the  esteem  of  Mr.  Kipling  also." 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  Call  solemnly  warns  us  against 
a  course  that  will  bring  us  to  the  desperate  condition  in 
which  England  now  finds  herself : 

"The  pursuit  of  imperialism  has  raised  up  antagonists  to  Great 
Britain  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  it  has  imposed  upon  her  people  a 
heavy  burden  of  debt  and  taxation  ;  it  has  disturbed  her  politics  by  the 
continual  menace  of  war,  and  thus  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
many  needed  reforms  at  home  ;  and  finally,  it  has  brought  her  into  a 
position  where,  without  an  ally,  she  is  confronted  by  a  hostile  world  and 
is  in  danger  of  having  her  commerce,  and  perhaps  even  her  empire, 
swept  away  at  the  first  outbreak  of  war." 

Until  the  Call  made  this  ruthless  exposure  of  England's 
imminent  destruction,  the  world  had  been  ignorant  of  her 
horrible  strait  ;  and  here  is  Rudyard  Kipling  joining 
the  ranks  of  those  eminent  British  conspirators  who  are 
seeking  to  use  America  as  a  dam  to  cheek  the  flood  ! 

The  Call's  purpose  might  have  been  served  just  as  well, 
and  far  more  intelligently,  if  it  had  given  a  different  inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  Kipling's  poem.  The  Call  is  opposed  to 
what  it  terms  "  imperialism,"  whatever  that  may  have  the 
grace  to  be,  coming  from  a  republic.  It  construes  the  poem 
into  an  attempt  to  egg  us  on,  for  Britain's  good,  rather  than 
as  a  warning  that  our  efforts  to  civilize  incorrigible  savages, 
worshiping  alien  gods,  will  bring  only  hate  and  scorn  from 
our  pets  and  the  cynical  judgment  of  wise  old  Europe. 

The  Times- Herald \  animated  by  an  equally  perverse  and 
limping  understanding,  takes  the  implied  subjunctive  sense 
of  the  expression  "Take  Up  the  White  Man's  Burden  "  to 
be  imperative,  and  pathetically  says  : 

"  There  is  no  mistaking  the  motive  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  last  poem. 
It  needs  no  printed  words  '  To  the  American  People '  to  point  its  appeal 
to  us  to  '  Take  Up  the  White  Man's  Burden.'  It  is  a  missionary  song 
that  can  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  '  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains.'  " 

Thus  these  two  great  interpreters  of  the  words  of  a  genius 
are  seen  to  take  the  same  view  of  his  meaning,  and  to  apply 
that  meaning  to  two  directly  opposing  ends.  The  Call  is  an 
anti-expansionist,  the  Times- Herald  an  expansionist. 

It  would  seem  to  us,  however,  as  if  both  of  these  journals 
had  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  poet's  meaning.  It  is  a 
warning.  It  is  a  warning  from  one  who  knows  the  Oriental. 
And  it  is  a  warning  that  America  may  do  well  to  heed. 


The  long-awaited  report  of  the  war  commission  was  made 
The  War  public    on     Sunday    evening,    the     twelfth 


Commission's 

Report. 


inst.  The  report  finds  that  everything  pos- 
sible was  done  by  the  War  Department  to- 
ward making  the  army  efficient,  although  the  department 
"failed  to  grasp  the  situation"  as  it  should.  Secretary 
Alger  is  commended  for  his  energy.  As  to  the  beef,  the  re- 
port states  that  most  of  it  was  such  as  could  be  properly 
furnished  as  an  emergency  ration.  It  says  that  the  only  two 
witnesses  who  really  testified  against  the  beef  were  General 
Miles  and  Major  Daly.  It  finds  from  the  testimony  of 
Chemists  Clark  and  Bigelow,  who  examined  samples  of  the 
beef  submitted  to  them,  that  Major  Daly's  testimony  was 
not  supported  by  other  evidence.  Both  General  Miles  and 
Surgeon- General  Daly  are  blamed  for  not  reporting  to  the 
War  Department  at  once  the  alleged  condition  of  rations. 

We  quote  from  the  party  press  concerning  the  report. 
The  New  York  Times  (Democratic)  says  : 

"The  whitewash  brush  could  not  have  been  plied  with  more  large 
and  sweeping  strokes.  Ostensibly  the  commission  was  appointed  to 
appease  public  opinion.  The  public  had  its  own  opinion  about  the 
quality  of  Alger's  supervision  and  the  efficiency  of  his  subordinates. 
The  public  is  of  the  same  opinion  still.  ...  If  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  confident  in  their  power  to  muzzle  Congress,  had 
determined  to  'live  down,"  or  rather,  to  brazen  out,  the  scandals  of 
Algerism,  and  had  braved  public  opinion,  they  would  have  been  much 
better  off  than  they  are  now  that  they  have  attempted  to  placate  the 
American  people  with  the  pretense  that  a  whitewash  brush  is  a  probe. 
Nay,  it  seems  that  the  President  himself  is  convinced  that  his  own 
investigation  of  his  own  administration  strikes  the  public  as  farcical. 
For  together  with  the  report  of  his  trusty  investigators  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  charges  about  the  beef  supply  comes  the  announcement 
that  he  is  about  to  order  a  regular  military  inquiry  to  find  out  what 
there  is  in  them." 

The  Kansas  City  Times  (Democratic)  has  this  to  say  : 

"  The  commission  censures  General  Brooke  for  the  horrible  condi- 
tion of  Camp  Thomas,  which  is  an  admission  that  the  camp  was  a 


death-trap.  It  is  strange  that  such  an  admission  should  be  made,  for 
General  Boynton  and  other  political  generals  and  friends  of  Alger  tes- 
tified with  great  positiveness  that  the  site  of  the  camp  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  that  the  water  and  sanitadon  were  about  faultless. 
They  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness,  but  they  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  naturally  filthy  habits  of  the  soldiers  and  their  detestation 
of  even  approximate  cleanliness.  Their  reports  were  so  palpably  par- 
tisan, however,  that  the  public  ridiculed  them,  and  perhaps  that  is  why 
the  commission  concluded  to  admit  the  facts  and  look  about  for  a  scape- 
goat. How  General  Brooke  will  relish  the  r5le  of  a  scapegoat  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  but  a  man  who  has  enough  force  of  character  to  fight  his 
way  to  a  major-generalship  is  likely  to  be  self-assertive  enough  to  re- 
sent the  imputation  with  a  good  deal  of  firmness.  At  all  events,  it  is 
pretty  late  in  the  day  to  make  the  discovery  that  General  Brooke  was 
the  evil  spirit  of  Camp  Thomas.  The  testimony  of  Chief-Surgeon 
Daly  is  discredited  in  a  way  that  borders  close  on  calling  him  the 
greatest  Ananias  of  modem  rimes." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  (Republican)  thinks  that  "the 
report  is  a  more  satisfactory  document  than  could  have 
been  expected  "  : 

"The  great  central  fact  as  to  the  War  Department,  it  is  true,  is 
omitted.  This  is  that  it  had  for  its  head,  not  a  capable,  honorable, 
efficient  man,  of  military  training,  high  attainments,  and  irreproachable 
character,  but  a  truckling,  trading  politician,  under  whom  the  depart- 
ment broke  down,  and  the  army  itself,  with  all  its  high  traditions  and 
display  of  heroism,  became  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
report  does  not  say  this,  and  we  could  not  fairly  expect  it.  The  com- 
mission fails  to  find  '  that  complete  grasp  of  the  situation  which  was 
essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  army.'  The  sur- 
prise will  be  that  the  commission  said  as  much  as  this.  .  .  .  There  are 
statements  in  this  report  that  will  have  weight  and  should  be  heeded. 
One  is  the  observation  on  the  greater  efficiency  of  trained  than  of  un- 
trained officers.  Volunteers,  under  trained  officers,  the  commission 
says,  'were  more  effectively  cared  for.  enjoyed  better  health,  and  were 
better  fed  and  clothed.'  The  animadversions  against  General  Miles 
were  to  be  expected,  and  are  not  wholly  baseless.  The  condition  of 
the  beef  is  one  thing,  the  professional  character  of  General  Miles's 
course  in  the  affair  is  another.  He  may  be  right  in  his  facts  but  tech- 
nically wrong  in  his  attitude  concerning  them." 

The  Call  (Republican),  of  this  city,  censures  the  report  in 
these  words  : 

"Of  the  report  made  by  the  war  commission  to  the  President  it  may 
be  said  it  is  so  disappointing  in  its  nature  that  few  people  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  it  as  the  final  word  on  the  subject.  General  Miles  testified 
that  much  of  the  beef  furnished  the  army  was  preserved  with  chem- 
icals ;  that  it  was  virtually  embalmed  beef ;  that  some  of  it  was  covered 
with  a  green  mold  :  that  the  odor  was  foul ;  and  that  the  troops  could 
not  eat  it.  The  testimony  of  the  general  was  confirmed  by  reports  of 
many  of  the  army  inspectors  and  regimental  officers.  It  showed  a  vile 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to  enrich  themselves  by  sup- 
plying the  army  not  with  the  good  beef  for  which  the  government  paid, 
but  with  stuff  so  foul  it  was  almost  poisonous  to  those  who  fed 
upon  it.  The  publication  of  this  evidence  roused  the  people  to  a  glow 
of  indignation,  which  was  increased  when  Eagan  replied  to  the  charges 
of  Miles  with  that  outburst  of  blackguardism  which  has  led  to  his  forced 
retirement  from  the  army.  With  so  much  public  feeling  displayed  in 
the  matter,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  of  the  commission  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  subject,  with  recommendarions  that  would  lead  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty  parties  ;  for  surely  somebody  is  guilty  ;  either  the 
contractors  have  defrauded  the  government  and  endangered  the  lives  of 
the  troops,  or  Miles  and  his  officers  are  as  many  kinds  of  liars  as  Eagan 
said  they  were.  Yet  on  this  subject  the  commission  contents  itself 
with  censuring  General  Miles  for  not  reporting  the  matter  earlier." 

The  Examiner  (Democratic)  says  : 

"If  there  is  really  anything  unexpected  in  the  sixty  five  thousand 
words  the  President's  friends  have  thrown  together,  it  is  that,  try  as  they 
would,  they  were  unable  to  let  good  Mr.  Alger  off  without  some  sort  of 
censure.  After  giving  him  the  praise  for  which  the  gTeat  man's  heart 
has  hungered,  the  commissioners,  overcome  by  remorse,  put  down  the 
whitewash  brush  and  say  :  'In  the  judgment  of  the  commission  there 
was  lacking  in  the  general  administration  of  the  War  Department 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Spain  that  complete  grasp  of  the 
situation  which  was  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the 
army.'  .  .  .  It  is  not  strange  that  the  putrid  beef  was  found  wholesome. 
However,  the  language  of  the  commissioners  in  that  regard  is  so  clearly 
dictated  by  unfairness,  even  by  vindictiveness,  toward  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  against  the  Beef  Trust,  that  the  findings  as  to  the  beef  could 
have  very  little  weight  even  had  the  nation  no  knowledge  apart  from 
that  obtainable  from  the  report." 

In  general,  the  report  seems  to  be  regarded  as  rather  a 
good  job  of  whitewashing,  and  not  much  besides. 


Steamer 
Dav. 


It  is  strange  that  the  question  of  abolishing  the  old-time 
Abolish  custom  that  obtains  in  this  city  of  making 

collections  twice  a  month  on  what  are  still 
called  "  steamer  days  "  should  have  been  post- 
poned until  the  present  time.  The  steamer  day  is  peculiarly 
a  local  institution,  and  at  the  time  it  was  adopted  there  was 
abundant  reason  for  it.  In  those  early  days  California  was 
dependent  upon  the  Eastern  States  for  practically  every  kind 
of  supplies.  The  most  direct  means  of  communication  was 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  steamers  sailed 
twice  in  each  month.  On  steamer  day,  therefore,  there  was 
a  demand  for  money,  and  the  merchants  collected  what  was 
due  them  in  order  to  make  remittances  to  their  Eastern  cred- 
itors. It  is  thirty  years  now  since  this  condition  of 
affairs  ceased  to  exist.  California  is  not  so  exclusively 
dependent  upon  the  East  for  its  supplies,  and  the  railroad 
furnishes  daily  communication.  The  time  required  for 
a  letter  to  reach  New  York  from  this  city  has  been 
reduced  from  one  month  to  less  than  one  week.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  reason  for  steamer  day  having  ceased  to  exist, 
the  institution  has  remained  in  force  and  unquestioned  for 
thirty  years  after  it  should  have  been  abolished. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trade  of  this 
city  the  question  of  abolishing  steamer  day  and  substituting 
some  more  modern  method  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  and  referred  to  a  committee.  Why  there  should 
have  been  considerable  discussion  over  such  a  question  is 
not  apparent.  "  Steamer  day  "  creates  an  artificial  stringency 
twice  a  month.  It  is  absurd  to  continue  a  senseless  custom 
merely  because  it  has  been  in  use  so  many  years. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


February  20,  1899. 


THE    PASSING    OF    BILL    JACKSON. 


An  Arizona  Story. 

"  I  tell  you,  fellows,  'taint  no  fun  to  swim  a  bunch  of 
steers  when  the  water  is  as  cold  as  it  is  now." 

The  speaker  was  a  short,  thick-set  cowboy,  whose  fiery  red 
hair  had  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Colorado,"  the 
Mexican  name  for  red,  which  was  frequently  shortened  to 
"  Colly"  among  the  "  punchers." 

Colorado,  who  was  carefully  rolling  a  cigarette,  glanced 
around  the  circle  of  listeners,  as  if  challenging  some  one  to 
contradict  him.  The  balance  of  the  boys  evidently  agreed 
with  him,  for  no  one  said  a  word  except  the  "  Kid,"  and  he, 
after  taking  his  pipe  from  his  lips  and  carefully  knocking  out 
the  ashes  on  the  heel  of  his  boot,  said  : 
"  J'ever  have  any  'sperience  at  it,  Colly  ?  " 
Colorado  by  this  time  had  finished  rolling  his  cigarette, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  cook's  pot-hook,  which  he  had  thrust 
into  the  camp-fire,  to  get  red-hot  to  light  it.  Having 
done  this,  and  taken  a  few  preliminary  puffs,  he  answered  : 
11  Yes,  I  hev1,  and  a  mighty  tough  one  it  was,  too." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  Colorado,"  said  the  cook.  "  Whar  was 
it,  an'  how  did  it  happen?" 

11  Yes,  Colly,  le's  hear  the  story,"  chimed  in  the  Kid. 
It  was  just  the  time  for  a  story.  We  had  come  down  to 
the  railroad  with  a  bunch  of  "  hash-knife"  steers,  and  found 
the  Little  Colorado  River,  which  ran  between  us  and  the 
railroad,  swollen  to  a  mighty  torrent  by  the  rains  in  the 
mountains.  We  had  waited  four  days  for  it  to  go  down, 
but  it  seemed  rather  to  rise  a  little  each  day.  As  the  feed 
was  poor  and  we  had  lots  of  work  to  do,  the  boss  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  them  shipped  and  off  his  hands,  and  so  had  just 
announced  that  at  daylight  the  next  morning  he  meant  to 
try  to  swim  the  herd  across.  It  was  late  in  November 
and  the  weather  was  snappy  cold.  Overcoats  and  heavy 
clothes  were  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  night  on  guard 
around  the  herd,  and  the  idea  of  going  into  that  cold  water 
was  not  a  pleasant  one.  But  the  cow-puncher  is  much  like 
the  sailor,  in  that  he  never  stops  to  think  of  getting  wet,  or 
cold,  or  going  into  any  danger  so  long  as  the  boss  him- 
self will  lead  the  way,  so  we  were  all  prepared  to  get  a  soak- 
ing the  next  day. 

It  was  that  pleasant  time  in  the  evening  between  sunset  and 
dark.  The  herd  was  bedded  down  near  camp,  and  the  first 
guard  were  making  their  rounds,  with  never  a  steer  to  turn 
back.  The  balance  of  us  were  lying  about  the  camp-fire, 
smoking  and  talking  "  hoss,"  a  subject  which  is  never  worn 
threadbare  in  a  cow-camp.  Colorado,  who  had  been  idly 
marking  out  brands  in  the  sand  in  front  of  him  with  the  end 
of  his  finger,  said  :  "Well,  boys,  'tain't  much  of  a  story, 
but  ef  you  want  to  hear  it,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  Dick, 
gimme  a  bite  of  your  navy,"  and  having  stowed  away  a 
huge  chunk  of  Dick's  "  navy,"  Colly  settled  back  on  the 
ground  and  began  : 

"I  was  workin'  fer  the  'Diamond'  outfit  up  in  Utah, 
'bout  three  years  ago,  an'  the  old  man  he  come  off  down 
here  into  Arizona  an'  bought  a  bunch  of  steers  to  take  up 
thar.  He  had  written  his  wagon-boss  to  come  down  with 
an  outfit  big  enough  to  handle  two  thousand  head,  an'  we 
struck  the  Little  Colorado  River  'bout  the  mouth  of  the 
Canon  Diablo  Wash,  where  we  was  to  receive  the  herd  'long 
in  June.  We  didn't  have  no  partickler  hap'nin's  comin' 
down,  and  we  got  the  herd  turned  over  all  right,  an'  built  a 
'squeeze  chute'  an*  branded  em  all  before  we  started  back, 
so  as  if  any  got  lost  the  outfit  could  claim  'em  on  the  brand  ; 
an'  about  the  last  of  June  we  pushed  'em  off  the  bed  ground 
one  mornin',  'bout  daylight,  an'  pulled  our  freight  for  the 
home  ranch. 

"  The  cattle  were  all  good  to  handle,  an'  didn't  give  us  no 
trouble  to  hold  nights,  barrin'  one  or  two  little  stampedes, 
an'  we  drifted  on  down  toward  Lees  Ferry  without  any  mis- 
haps, 'ceptin  one  night  it  were  a-rainin'  like  all  possessed, 
an*  I  wakes  up  a  feller  named  Peck  to  go  on  guard.  Peck 
got  up  an1  put  on  his  slicker,  walked  over  to  where  his  pony 
was  tied,  an'  mounted.  We  was  camped  on  the  banks  of  a 
wash  called  Cotton  Wood  Creek,  an'  along  there  the  wash 
had  cut  down  into  the  'dobe  fiat  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep. 
Peck  he's  'bout  half-asleep,  an'  gets  off  wrong  for  the  herd, 
an'  rides  straight  up  to  the  edge  of  the  creek,  thinkin'  all  the 
time  he's  a-goin'  out  on  the  prairie  to  the  herd.  His  pony 
sort  of  balked  on  him  an'  give  a  snort,  but  Peck  bein'  a 
cross-grained  sort  of  cuss,  an'  only  half-awake,  just  bathed 
him  with  his  quirt,  an'  jabbed  his  spurs  into  him.  The 
pony  give  a  jump  an'  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  creek, 
with  six  or  eight  feet  of  muddy  water  runnin'  in  it.  Lord, 
didn't  he  wake  up  sudden  like,  an'  squall  for  help.  We  all 
turned  out  in  a  hurry,  but  he  swam  across,  an'  the  opposite 
side  bein'  sort  of  slopin'  like,  the  pony  scrambled  out.  Then 
Peck  was  afeered  to  cross  back  in  the  dark,  an'  stayed  over 
thar  all  night,  a-shiverin'  an'  a-shakin'  an  a-cursin'  like  a 
crazy  man.  When  we  got  up  for  breakfast  that  mornin'  at 
four  o'clock  it  was  clear,  an'  cold,  an'  dark.  The  cook  he 
goes  down  to  the  creek  an'  hollers  to  Peck  sort  of  sarcastic- 
like,  '  Come  to  breakfast,  Peck,'  an'  Peck  he  gits  mad  an' 
swears  at  the  cocinero  pretty  plenty,  an'  said  ef  he  didn't  go 
back  he'd  turn  loose  on  him  with  his  six-shooter,  an'  the 
cook,  bein'  pretty  rollicky  hisself,  he  goes  back  to  the  wagon 
an'  pulls  his  Winchester  an'  starts  fer  the  creek  agin,  when 
Jackson  stops  him  an'  turns  him  back.  When  it  come  day- 
light, Peck  went  down  the  creek  a  mile  and  finds  a  place  to 
cross  whar  it  wa'n't  so  deep,  an'  so  gits  back  to  camp  jist  as 
we  was  pullin'  out. 

"The  Big  Colorado  were  a  powerful  stream  when  we 
reached  it,  bein'  all  swollen  by  the  melting  snows  up  in  the 
mountains,  an'  we  all  kinder  hated  to  tackle  it.  The  old 
man  told  the  wagon-boss  afore  he  left  to  ferry  the  outfit  an' 
horses  i  ver  in  the  boat,  but  to  swim  the  steers. 

"  You  know  how  Lee's  Ferry  is  ;  the  river  comes  out  of  a 
box  CH.lon  above  an'  the  sides  break  away  a  little  an'  then  a 
mile. '  ilow  it  goes  into  the  box  agin,  where  the  walls  is  three 
ihous  ad  feet  high  an'  the  current  runs  like  a  mill-race.     It 


was  shore  a  nasty  place  to  swim  a  bunch  of  steers,  an' 
Jackson,  the  wagon-boss,  he  knowed  we  had  a  big  job  on 
hand  when  we  got  there.  Jackson  was  the  best  wagon- 
boss  I  ever  see  er  worked  under.  He  was  a  tall,  slim  chap, 
could  outwork  any  two  men  in  the  oufit,  wasn't  afeerd  of 
nothin',  an',  though  he  couldn't  read  nor  write,  I  tell  you, 
boys,  he  saveyed  cows  a  heap.  What  he  didn't  know  'bout 
cows  wa'n't  worth  knowin'.  He  didn't  let  the  steers  water 
the  day  before  so's  they'd  be  powerful  dry  an'  take  to  the 
river  easier. 

"We  fust  got  the  chuck- wagon  over  on  the  ferry-boat, 
which  was  a  big  concern,  long  enuff  to  drive  a  four-hoss 
team  onto  an'  which  was  rowed  by  six  men.  The  cook  he 
was  mighty  skeery  'bout  goin'  onto  this  here  boat,  'cause  he 
said  'bout  a  year  afore  that  he'd  been  a-punching  cows  in 
Southern  Arizony  an'  a  feller  there  shipped  a  lot  of  cattle 
up  inter  Californey  to  put  on  an  island  near  Los  Angeles. 
They  loaded  'em  onto  flat  scows  with  a  high  railin'  round 
'em,  an'  put  'bout  fifty  head  on  each  scow  an'  a  puncher  on 
it  to  look  out  fer  'em.  Goin1  over  to  the  island  the  tug 
what  was  a-towin'  'em  by  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  so  to 
speak,  busted  the  string,  an'  thar  bein'  quite  a  wind  a-blowin', 
an'  big  ole  waves  a-floppin'  around,  the  four  scows  began 
to  butt  an'  bump  up  agin  one  another  like  a  lot  of  muley 
bulls  a-fightin',  an'  the  cattle  got  to  runnin'  back  an'  forth 
an'  a-bellerin'  an'  a-bawlin',  an'  them  punchers,  they  shore 
thought  their  very  last  day  had  come.  The  cook  he  never 
expected  to  see  dry  land  agin,  an'  he  jist  vowed  if  ever  he 
got  back  to  the  prairie  that  he'd  punch  no  more  cows  on 
boats. 

"  Well,  bimeby  the  tug  got  a  new  lariat  onto  'em  agin 
an'  corraled  'em  all  safe  enuff  at  the  wharf,  but  the  cook 
'lowed  he  war  a  dry-land  terrapin  an'  wouldn't  ever  agin 
get  into  no  such  scrape,  not  ef  he  knowed  hisself.  How- 
sumever,  he  did  get  up  'nuff  spunk  to  tackle  the  ferry,  an' 
went  over  safely.  After  we  got  the  wagon  acrost,  we  went 
back  an'  started  the  cattle  down  the  side  canon  what  leads 
into  the  crossin'. 

"Jackson's  idee  was  to  git  the  hosses  ahead  of  the  steers 
an*  let  'em  follow  the  hosses.  You  know  hosses  swim  any- 
wheres, an'  the  cattle  will  alters  foller  'em.  So  he  puts 
three  men  in  a  little  boat,  two  to  row  an'  one  to  lead  a  hoss, 
knowin'  the  balance  would  foller  him  right  across. 

"The  hoss-wrangler  hed  the  hosses  all  ready,  an'  jist  as 
the  leaders  of  the  herd  come  down  to  the  water's  edge  the 
boys  in  the  boat  pulled  out,  a-leadin'  a  hoss,  an'  the  other 
hosses  follered  right  in  an1  was  soon  a-swimmin'.  Then, 
when  they  was  all  strung  out  an*  doin1  fine,  we  crowded 
the  steers  into  the  water  after  'em.  They  was  all  powerful 
dry  an'  took  to  the  water  easy  'nuff,  an'  afore  the  leaders 
knowed  it  they  was  a-swimmin*  in  fine  shape.  Jackson 
wouldn't  let  us  holler  or  shoot  till  we  got  'em  all  inter  the 
water,  an'  then  we  jerked  our  six-shooters  an'  began  to  fog 
'em  an'  yell  like  a  bunch  of  Comanches. 

"  You  all  know  thar's  only  one  thing  to  be  afeerd  of  in 
swimmin'  a  lot  of  cattle,  and  that's  when  they  gets  to  millin'. 
Jackson  had  swum  cattle  across  the  Pecos  in  Texas,  an' 
the  Yellowstone  in  Montana,  an'  saveyed  'xactly  what  to  do. 
But  this  here  Colorado  at  Lee's  Ferry  is  a  bad  place  to 
tackle,  fer  you're  bound  to  get  out  on  the  other  side  afore 
you  get  into  the  box  canon,  or  your  name's  Dennis,  'cause 
once  a  feller  gits  into  the  canon  he's  got  to  go  on  clean 
down  about  a  hundred  miles  afore  he  can  strike  a  level  place 
big  enuff  to  crawl  out  on. 

"  Soon  as  the  cattle  got  well  strung  out,  Jackson  began  to 
undress  hisself.  He  took  off  all  his  Clothes  but  his  shirt,  an' 
then  he  buckled  his  six-shooter  belt  around  him  an'  pulled 
the  saddle  off'n  his  hoss. 

"I  says,  ' Bill,  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  try  to  swim  it,  are 
you  ? '  an'  he  says,  '  No,  not  'less  I  have  to  ;  but  if  they  gets 
to  millin'  out  thar  we'll  lose  the  whole  herd,  an1  the  only 
way  to  break  it  up  is  to  ride  out  an'  shoot  among  'em  an' 
skeer  'em.  He  knowed  it  were  risky,  for  if  anything  went 
wrong  he  was  shore  to  be  carried  into  the  canon  an' 
drowned.  But  Bill  Jackson  wa'n't  the  sort  of  a  wagon-boss 
to  stop  at  anything  to  save  the  herd,  an  sure  'nuff,  'bout  the 
time  the  leaders  got  fairly  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
'long  comes  a  big  cottonwood-tree  a-driftin'  an'  whirlin' 
down-stream  right  into  'em.  That  skeert  'em  an'  turned 
'em,  an1  'fore  we  knowed  it  they  was  doubled  back  on  the 
balance  an'  swimmin'  round  an'  round,  for  all  the  world  like 
driftwood  in  a  big  eddy  in  a  creek.  This  was  what  Jackson 
was  afeerd  of,  an'  he  pushed  his  hoss  into  the  river  an'  takes 
his  six-shooter  in  his  hand.  He  was  ridin'  a  little  Pinto 
pony  they  called  '  Blue  Jay,'  one  of  the  best  all-round  cow- 
ponies  I  ever  see. 

"  Old  Blue  Jay  he  jist  seemed  to  sabe  what  was  wanted  of 
him,  an'  swam  'long  without  any  fuss.  When  Jackson  gits 
out  close  to  the  millin1  steers  he  begin  to  holler  an'  shoot, 
an'  he  called  to  the  fellers  in  the  boat  to  come  back  an'  try 
to  stop  'em.  Now,  you  all  know  what  a  risky  thing  it  is 
to  go  near  a  steer  a-swimmin'  in  the  water,  for  he's  sure  to 
try  to  climb  up  on  you.  Jackson  knowed  this,  but  he  swam 
Blue  Jay  right  slap-dab  inter  the  bunch  an'  tried  to  scatter 
'em  an'  stop  'em  from  millin'. 

"Just  how  it  happened  we  couldn't  tell;  but  first  thing 
we  seen  Jackson  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  millin' 
critters,  an'  in  a  minute  they  had  crowded  pore  old  Blue  Jay 
under,  an'  all  we  seen  of  Jackson  was  his  hands  went  up,  an' 
then  he  was  lost  in  the  whirlin'  mass  of  horns  that  was  goin' 
round  an'  round.  A  man  had  no  chance  at  all  to  swim, 
'cause  their  hoofs  kep'  him  under  all  the  time,  an'  they  was 
packed  so  close  a  feller  couldn't  come  up  between  'em,  any 
way.  The  boys  in  the  boat  tried  to  do  something,  but 
't  wa'n't  no  use,  fer  he  never  come  up,  an'  when  they  got  too 
close  one  big  steer  throwed  his  head  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  an'  purty  nigh  upset  'em,  so  they  had  to  keep  away  to 
save  theirselves.  But  they  kep'  up  a-shootin'  an'  a-hollerin' 
'till  the  leaders  finally  struck  out  for  the  shore,  an'  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  herd  was  strung  out  for  the  opposite 
side,  an'  sooner  than  I  kin  tell  it  they  was  all  standin'  on 
dry  land,  an'  not  a  single  one  missin'. 

"  Meantime,  the  boys  in  the  boat  had  watched  everywhere 


for  pore  Jackson's  body,  but  they  never  got  sight  of  it, 
though  they  went  clean  into  the  mouth  of  the  box  canon. 
They  was  lots  of  big  trees  an'  drift  a-runnin',  an'  we  guessed 
his  body  had  been  caught  in  the  branches  of  a  floatin'  tree 
an'  carried  down  with  it.  Pore  old  Blue  Jay  come  floatin' 
past  'em,  an'  they  tried  to  catch  him,  but  the  current  was  so 
swift  they  couldn't  do  it.  All  they  wanted  was  to  get  Jack- 
son's silver-mounted  bridle  off'n  him,  'cause  'twas  easy  'nuff 
to  see  that  the  pony  was  quite  dead. 

"  Well,  the  rest  of  us  crossed  in  the  big  ferry-boat  an' 
rounded  up  the  steers,  which  was  grazin'  up  the  canon 
on  the  other  side,  an'  moved  'em  out  a  couple  of  miles  to 
camp.  Shorty,  bein'  the  oldest  hand  in  the  outfit,  took 
charge,  an'  sent  two  of  us  back  to  the  ferry,  to  try  an'  see 
ef  Jackson's  body  could  be  found,  but  the  feller  what  run 
the  ferry  said  't  wa'n't  no  use  lookin'  fer  him,  'cause  the  swift 
current  would  carry  him  miles  and  miles  down  the  canon 
without  ever  lodgin'  anywhere.  So  we  went  back,  an' 
Shorty  gave  it  up  an'  decided  to  push  the  herd  on  next  day. 
We  was  a  blue  ole  crowd  that  night  around  the  camp-fire,  I 
tell  you.  All  the  boys  liked  Jackson,  an'  besides,  they  was 
a-thinkin'  of  his  wife  an'  two  kids  what  was  a-waitin'  for  him 
at  the  head-quarter  ranch  up  in  Utah. 

"  Shorty  sent  a  letter  from  the  next  settlement  to  the 
ole  man,  a-tellin'  him  what  had  happened,  an'  we  come 
along  up  with  the  cattle,  arrivin'  safely  at  the  ranch  without 
any  more  misfortunes." 

"  An'  didn't  they  never  find  Jackson's  body,  Colly  ? " 
queried  the  Kid. 

"  Wal,"  said  Colly,  "  that's  a  singular  thing,  too.  When 
we  gets  back  to  the  ranch  the  ole  man  he  was  orful  cut  up 
about  it,  an'  hated  to  think  that  the  body  wasn't  found. 
He'd  been  down  in  the  Grand  Canon  the  summer  afore 
with  a  lot  of  fellers,  an'  he  said  he  believed  he  could  find 
it  'bout  a  hundred  miles  below  the  ferry,  'cause  thar  were  a 
place  thar  down  in  the  canon  whar  the  walls  widened  out 
fer  some  twenty  miles,  an'  thar  was  quite  a  wide  valley 
with  grassy  meadows  an'  trees.  So  he  takes  one  of  the 
boys  an'  a  pack-outfit  an'  goes  off  down  thar.  They  had 
to  leave  everything  on  top  of  the  canon  an'  climb  down 
a-foot  an'  pack  their  stuff  on  their  backs.  The  walls  was 
six  thousand  feet  high  thar,  an'  they  had  a  hard  time  get- 
tin'  down.  Course  it  was  jist  a  scratch,  but  I'm  blest  if 
after  four  or  five  days'  hunt  they  didn't  find  it  lodged  in  a 
pile  of  drift  along  the  river.  'Twas  easy  'nuff  to  tell 
Jackson's  body,  fer  he'd  had  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
shot  off  in  a  fight  once  ;  so  they  takes  it  off  to  a  place  in 
the  valley  whar  it  was  safe  from  flood,  an'  buries  it  as  well 
as  they  could,  an'  the  next  fall,  when  'twas  cold,  he  went 
back  an'  packed  the  remains  out  of  the  canon  an'  took 
them  clean  to  the  ranch  an'  buried  'em  jist  as-if  it  was  his 
own  brother.  I  tell  you,  the  boys  was  ready  to  swear  by  the 
ole  man  after  that." 

But  Colorado's  story  was  finished,  and  as  it  was  about 
ten-thirty  the  second  guard-men  began  putting  on  overcoats 
and  heavy  gloves  preparatory  to  two  hours  and  a  half  of 
watching  the  herd. 

The  stars  were  shining  clear  and  bright,  the  bells  of  the 
horse-herd  came  softly  over  the  prairie,  making  a  tuneful 
chime  on  the  frosty  night  air,  and  as  I  untied  the  rope  that 
bound  my  roll  of  bedding  and  kicked  it  out  on  the  ground,  I 
could  not  keep  from  thinking  of  poor  Jackson's  death  and 
wondering  if  the  morrow  held  a  like  fate  in  store  for  any 
of  us.  Will  C.  Barnes. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1899. 


During  the  past  twelve  months  over  $45,000,000  in  gold, 
freshly  minted  in  San  Francisco,  has  gone  East  by  mail 
alone  to  supply  the  channels  of  trade,  create  gold  reserves 
in  treasury  and  bank  vaults,  and  to  generally  cut  a  large 
figure  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  nation.  This  stream 
of  gold  has  for  months  averaged  a  million  dollars  a 
week,  and  includes  only  the  gold  shipped  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  registered  mail,  for  which  the  government's  liability 
is  limited  to  $10  per  registered  package  of  $itooo.  In  the 
face  of  this  risk  at  least  a  million  dollars  a  week  is 
carried  across  the  continent  in  mail-sacks,  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  express  companies.  This  is  done  because  it  is  cheaper, 
the  gold  being  sent  as  common  merchandise  under  the  regu- 
lations limiting  packages  to  four  pounds.  The  rate  is  one 
cent  per  ounce,  and  registration  costs  eight  cents  per 
package.  For  months  there  has  been  an  enormous  stream 
of  gold  pouring  into  San  Francisco.  To  the  natural  flow  of 
gold  bullion  from  Pacific  Coast  mines  has  been  added  an 
unprecedented  flow  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  British  sov- 
ereigns from  Australia.  The  last  steamer  from  the  Anti- 
podes brought  $2,500,000,  and  a  similar  gold  stream  has 
been  flowing  to  this  port  ever  since  the  balance  of  foreign 
trade  turned  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  months  ago. 

A  brother  of  Naval  Constructor  Richmond  P.  Hobson  is  a 
cadet  at  West  Point,  and  the  cadets  who  are  accustomed  to 
haze  the  more  timid  cadets  have  this  fall  devoted  their  at- 
tention exclusively  to  young  Hobson.  Copies  of  papers 
containing  accounts  of  Hobson's  exploits  are  furnished  the 
younger  brother,  and  he  is  compelled  to  memorize  the  ac- 
counts word  for  word.  Then  he  is  placed  in  the  assembly 
hall  before  the  other  cadets  and  required  to  repeat  the  ac- 
counts. Whenever  the  name  "  Hobson "  is  uttered  he  is 
required  to  point  to  his  breast  with  the  index  finger  of  his 
right  hand  and  say  parenthetically,  "That  is  me." 


The  first  levee  of  this  season  to  be  held  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  this  month  will  be  a  very  brilliant  function,  for  all 
the  heroes  of  Khartum  and  the  Frontier  War  who  are  in 
England  will  be  present  in  order  to  pay  their  respects  to 
their  sovereign  in  the  person  of  her  son,  most  of  them  by 
way  of  returning  thanks  for  honors  and  promotions.  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Rundle,  one  of  Lord  Kitchener's  most 
trusted  assistants,  will  be  present  to  make  his  bow  on  his 
promotion  and  his  K.  C.  B. 


Fbbruary  20,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


FRONTIER    DAYS. 


Story  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail— The  Mountain  Meadows  Mas- 
sacre— Incidents  and  Adventures  of  the  Pony  Express 
and  the  Overland  Stage. 

Colonel  Henry  Inman,  late  Assistant  -  Quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Colonel  William  F.  Cody,  better  known  as 
11  Buffalo  Bill,"  have  collaborated  in  the  production  of  a 
volume  of  unusual  interest  and  historical  value  entitled 
"  The  Great  Salt  Lake  TraiL"  Over  this  historical  highway 
the  Mormons  made  their  lonely  hegira  to  the  valley  of  the 
vast  inland  sea  in  Utah,  on  whose  shores  they  established 
Salt  Lake  City.  Over  this  route,  also,  were  made  those 
world  -  renowned  expeditions  by  Fremont,  Stansbury, 
Lander,  and  others  of  lesser  fame,  to  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  beyond,  to  the  blue  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  present  the 
story  of  the  trail  in  the  days  long  before  the  building  of  a 
railroad  was  believed  to  be  possible — the  era  of  the  trapper, 
the  scout,  the  savage,  and  the  passage  of  emigrants  to  the 
gold-fields  of  California. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  West- 
ern and  North-Western  wildernesses  and  the  expeditions, 
explorers,  and  companies  that  were  operating  in  it,  their  ad- 
ventures, achievements,  and  heroisms,  showing  how  the  first 
civilized  stations  came  into  existence.  Colonel  Inman  says 
that  the  majority  of  people,  probably,  imagine  that  the  white 
men  learned  the  art  of  trapping  from  the  Indian  ;  but  the 
converse  is  the  case  : 

The  savages,  long  before  their  contact  with  the  white  man,  silently 
crept  along  the  banks  of  the  creeks,  and  caching  themselves  in  the 
brush  on  their  margin,  with  a  patience  characteristic  of  the  race,  waited 
for  the  beaver  to  show  himself  in  the  shallow  water,  or  crawl  on  the 
banks,  when  they  killed  him  with  their  stone-pointed  arrows.  The 
process  was  a  tedious  one,  and  they  earnestly  desired  to  know  of  some 
other  method  of  capturing  the  wary  little  animal,  so  necessary  in  their 
domestic  economy.  So,  to  their  intense  satisfaction,  when  the  white 
man  came  among  them,  they  saw  him  walk  boldly  along  the  streams 
and  place  a  curious  instrument  in  the  water,  which  caught  the  beaver 
and  held  him  until  the  trapper  was  ready  to  take  him  out. 

With  their  usual  shyness  the  Indians  watched  the  white  man's 
method  from  the  underbrush  skirting  the  margin  of  the  creeks,  and 
when  the  trapper  had  left,  they  stole  his  trap  and  carried  it  off  to  their 
village.  A  long  time  elapsed  before  the  savage  learned  how  to  use  the 
trap  which  had  interested  him.  It  was  not  until  the  white  man  taught 
him  that  he  learned  how  to  watch  where  the  beaver-houses  were,  the 
proper  method  of  placing  the  trap,  its  peculiar  bait,  and  then  to  leave 
it  to  catch  the  beaver. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  frontier  the  following  method 
was  sometimes  employed  to  rid  a  camp  of  wolves  : 

Several  fish-hooks  were  tied  together  by  their  shanks  with  a  sinew, 
and  the  whole  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  tempting  fresh  meat, 
which  was  dropped  where  the  bait  was  most  likely  to  be  found  by  the 
prowling  beasts.  The  hooks  were  so  completely  buried  in  the  meat  as 
to  prevent  their  being  shaken  off  by  the  animal  that  seized  the  bait.  It 
is  an  old  trapper's  belief  that  a  wolf  never  takes  up  a  piece  of  food 
without  shaking  it  well  before  he  attempts  to  eat  it,  so  that  when  the 
unlucky  animal  had  swallowed  the  wicked  morsel  he  commenced  at 
once  to  howl  most  horribly,  tear  his  neck,  and  run  incontinently  from 
the  place.  As  wolves  rarely  travel  alone,  but  are  gregarious  in  their 
habits,  the  moment  the  brute  has  swallowed  the  bait  and  commenced 
to  run,  all  make  after  him.  His  fleeing  is  contagious,  and  they  seldom 
come  back  to  that  spot  again.  Sometimes  the  pack  will  run  for  fifty 
miles  before  stopping. 

The  most  terrible  fate  that  ever  befell  a  caravan  on  the 
Old  Salt  Lake  Trail  was  that  known  to  history  as  the 
"Mountain  Meadows  Massacre"  : 

In  the  spring  of  1857  a  band  of  emigrants  numbering  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  set  out  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  party  had  about  six  hundred  head  of  cattle,  thirty  wagons, 
and  thirty  horses  and  mules.  At  least  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
plunder  was  collected  by  the  assassins  after  the  massacre.  Owing  to 
the  impending  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mormons,  the 
Saints  had  been  ordered  not  to  furnish  any  emigrant  trains  with  sup- 
plies. In  view  of  this  fact  the  leaders  of  the  train  found  it  difficult  to 
get  provisions  for  the  party  after  reaching  the  territory  occupied  by  that 
sect.  The  party  reached  Salt  Lake  and  camped  about  the  end  of  July, 
but  finding  the  Mormons  in  so  unfriendly  a  mood,  decided  to  break 
camp  and  move  on. 

Early  in  September  they  were  encamped  near  the  banks 
of  a  large  stream  at  the  south  end  of  the  Mountain 
Meadows  : 

At  dawn  on  Monday  morning,  September  7th,  while  the  camp-fires 
were  being  lighted,  they  were  fired  npon  by  Indians,  or  white  men  dis- 
guised as  savages,  and  more  than  twenty  were  killed  or  wounded,  their 
cattle  having  been  driven  oft"  by  the  assailants,  who  had  crept  on  them 
under  cover  of  darkness.  The  men  now  ran  for  their  wagons,  pushed 
them  together  so  as  to  form  a  corral,  and  dug  out  the  earth  deep  enough 
to  sink  them  to  the  hubs  ;  then  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  they  made 
a  rifle-pit  large  enough  to  contain  the  entire  company.  Thereupon 
the  attacking  party,  which  numbered  from  three  to  four  hundred,  with- 
drew to  the  hills,  on  the  crest  of  which  they  built  parapets,  whence  they 
shot  down  all  who  showed  themselves  outside  of  the  intrenchment. 
The  emigrants  were  now  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  had  little  hope  of  escape, 
as  all  the  outlets  of  the  valley  were  guarded.  Their  ammunition  was 
almost  exhausted,  many  of  their  number  were  wounded,  and  their  suffer- 
ings from  thirst  had  become  intolerable.  Down  in  the  ravine  and  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  corral  was  the  stream  of  water,  but  only  after  sun- 
down could  any  of  the  precious  liquid  be  obtained,  and  then  at  great 
risk,  for  this  point  was  covered  by  the  muskets  of  the  Indians,  who 
lurked  all  night  among  the  ravines  waiting  for  their  victims. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege,  a  wagon  was  seen 
approaching,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  Mormon  soldiers.  When 
near  the  intrenchment  the  company  halted,  and  one  of  them,  William 
Bateman  by  name,  was  sent  forward  with  a  flag  of  truce.  In  answer  to 
this  signal  a  little  girl,  dressed  in  white,  appeared  in  an  open  space 
between  the  wagons.  Half-way  between  the  Mormons  and  the  corral, 
Bateman  was  met  by  one  of  the  emigrants  named  Hamilton,  to  whom 
he  promised  protection  for  his  party  on  condition  that  their  arms  were 
surrendered,  assuring  him  that  they  would  be  conducted  safely  to  Cedar 
City.    After  a  brief  interview,  each  returned  to  his  comrades. 

It  was  arranged  that  John  D.  Lee,  formerly  commander 
of  the  fort  at  Cedar  City,  but  then  Indian  agent  and  in 
charge  of  an  Indian  farm  near  Harmony,  should  conclude 
terms  with  the  emigrants,  and  he  immediately  went  into 
their  camp  : 

Bidding  the  men  pile  their  arms  into  the  wagon,  to  avoid  provoking 
the  Indians,  he  placed  in  them  the  wounded,  the  small  children,  and  a 
little  clothing.  While  thus  engaged  a  man  rode  up  with  orders  from 
Major  Higbee,  an  officer  of  the  Mormon  army,  to  hasten,  as  the  In- 
dians threatened  to  renew  the  attack.  The  emigrants  were  then  hur- 
ried away,  the  men  and  women  following  the  wagons,  the  latter  in 
front.  All  were  in  single  file,  and  on  each  side  of  them  the  militia 
were  drawn  up  two  deep,  with  twenty  paces  between  their  lines.  Within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  camp  the  men  were  halted  until  the  women 
approached  a  copse  of  scrub-oak,  about  a  mile  distant,  and  near  which, 
it  appears,  the  Indians  were  in  ambush. 

The  men  now  resumed  their  march,  the  militia  forming  in  single  file. 


each  one  walking  by  the  side  of  an  emigrant  and  carrying  bis  musket 
on  the  left  arm.  As  soon  as  the  women  were  close  to  the  ambuscade, 
Higbee,  who  was  in  charge  of  the.  detachment,  gave  a  signal,  which  had 
evidently  been  prearranged,  by  saying  to  his  command,  "Do  your 
duty  1 "  and  the  horrible  butchery  commenced.  Most  of  the  men  were 
shot  down  at  the  first  fire.  Three  only  escaped  from  the  valley  ;  of 
these,  two  were  quickly  run  down  and  slaughtered  ;  the  third  was  slain 
at  Muddy  Creek,  some  fifty  miles  distant. 

The  women  and  those  of  the  children  who  were  on  fool  ran  forward 
some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  Indians, 
among  whom  were  some  Mormons  in  disguise.  The  women  fell  on 
their  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  sued  in  vain  for  mercy,  clutching 
the  garments  of  their  murderers.  Children  pleaded  for  life,  but  the 
steady  gaze  of  innocent  childhood  was  met  by  the  demoniac  grin  of  the 
savages,  who  brandished  over  them  uplifted  knives  and  tomahawks. 
Their  skulls  were  battered  in  or  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and, 
while  still  alive,  the  scalp  was  torn  from  their  heads.  Some  of  the  little 
ones  met  with  a  merciful  death,  one,  an  infant  in  arms,  being  shot 
through  the  head  with  the  same  bullet  that  pierced  its  father's  heart. 
Of  the  women  none  were  spared,  and  of  the  children  only  those  who 
were  not  more  than  seven  years  of  age.  To  two  of  Lee's  wagoners 
was  assigned  the  duty,  so  called,  of  slaughtering  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Obeying  their  instructions,  they  stopped  their  teams  and  dispatched 
their  unfortunate  victims.  Some  were  shot,  others  had  their  throats 
cut.  The  massacre  was  now  completed,  and  after  stripping  the  bodies 
of  all  articles  of  value.  Brother  Lee  and  his  associates  went  to  breakfast, 
returning  after  a  hearty  meal  to  bury  their  dead. 

It  was  a  ghastly  sight  that  met  their  eyes  on  their  return,  and  one 
that  caused  even  the  assassins  to  shudder  and  turn  pale.  The  bodies 
had  been  entirely  denuded  by  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  corpses  were 
horribly  mangled  and  nearly  all  of  them  scalped.  The  dead  were  piled 
in  heaps  in  a  ravine  near  by  and  a  little  earth  thrown  over  them.  This 
was  washed  off  by  the  first  rains,  leaving  the  remains  to  be  devoured 
by  wolves  and  coyotes.  It  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  massacre 
that  they  were  decendy  interred  by  a  detachment  of  United  States 
troops  sent  for  that  purpose  from  Camp  Floyd.  .  .  . 

Those  concerned  in  the  massacre  had  pledged  themselves  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  to  stand  by  each  other  and  ever  to  insist  that  the 
deed  was  done  entirely  by  Indians.  For  several  months  this  was  the 
accepted  theory  ;  but  when  it  became  known  that  some  of  the  children 
had  been  spared,  suspicion  pointed  elsewhere,  for  among  all  the  mur- 
ders committed  by  the  Ules  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  their  hav- 
ing shown  any  such  mercy. 

Lee  left  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  United  States  authorities  suspected  him  as 
being  the  principal  actor  in  the  awful  tragedy,  but  he  was 
captured  and  executed  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1877. 
At  his  trial  it  was  proved  that  the  Mormon  Church  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  massacre,  but  that  Lee  had  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  officers  of  the  church.  Of  the 
children  who  survived  the  terrible  slaughter  the  writer  says  : 

They  were  seventeen  children,  from  two  months  to  seven  years  of 
age,  who  were  carried,  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre,  by  John  D.  Lee 
and  others,  to  the  house  of  Jacob  Hamblin,  and  afterward  placed  in 
charge  of  Mormon  families  at  various  points  in  the  territory.  All  of 
them  were  recovered  in  the  summer  of  1858,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  was  rescued  a  few  months  later,  and  though  thinly  clad,  they  bore 
no  marks  of  ill-usage.  In  1859  they  were  conveyed  to  Arkansas,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  having  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  their  rescue  and  restoration  to  relatives. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  "  Pony  Express" 
contains  many  accounts  of  thrilling  adventures.  Russell, 
Majors,  and  Waddell,  who  were  the  originators  of  the 
scheme,  were  anxious  to  establish  a  quicker  line  for  the 
transmission  of  letters  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
the  fastest  time  ever  thus  far  made  on  the  "  Butterfield 
Route"  having  been  twenty-one  days.  The  first  Pony  Ex- 
press left  San  Francisco  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  simultaneously 
on  April  3,  i860,  and  the  trip  was  made  in  ten  days  : 

The  plant  necessary  to  meet  the  heavy  demand  made  on  the  origina- 
tors of  the  fast  mafl  route  over  the  barren  plains  and  through  the 
dangerous  mountains  was  nearly  five  hundred  horses,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  stations,  two  hundred  men  to  take  care  of  these  stations,  and 
eighty  experienced  riders,  each  of  whom  was  to  make  an  average  of 
thirty-three  and  one-third  miles.  To  accomplish  this  each  man  used 
three  ponies  on  his  route,  but  in  cases  of  great  emergency  much  longer 
distances  were  made.  The  letters  or  dispatches  lo  be  carried  by  the 
daring  men  were  required  to  be  written  on  the  finest  tissue-paper, 
weighing  half  an  ounce,  five  dollars  being  the  charge  for  its  transpor- 
tation. The  business  did  not  begin  to  meet  the  expenses,  but  the 
members  of  the  firm  were  not  disappointed,  for  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  institution  of  the  express  was  to  learn  whether  the  line  through 
which  the  express  was  carried  could  be  made  a  permanent  one  for 
travel  during  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  was  determined  in  the 
affirmative.  • 

One  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  the  Pony  Express  was  the 
transmittal  of  President  Buchanan's  last  message,  in  December,  i860, 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  Sacramento,  over  two  thousand  miles  in 
eight  days  and  a  few  hours,  and  the  next  in  importance  was  the  carry- 
ing of  President  Lincoln's  message,  his  inaugural  of  March  4,  1861. 
over  the  same  route  in  seven  days  and  seventeen  hours.  This  was  the 
quickest  time  for  horseback  riding,  considering  the  distance  made,  ever 
accomplished  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  duty  of  the  riders  was  no  easy  one  : 

Horse  and  human  flesh  were  strained  to  the  limit  of  physical  tension. 
Day  or  night,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  under  the  darkest  skies,  in  the 
pale  moonlight,  and  with  only  the  stars  at  times  to  guide  him,  the 
brave  rider  must  speed  on.  Rain,  hail,  snow,  or  sleet,  there  was  no 
delay  ;  his  precious  burden  of  letters  demanded  his  best  efforts.  At 
the  stations  the  rider  must  be  ever  ready  for  emergencies  ;  frequently 
double  duty  was  assigned  him.  He  whom  he  was  to  relieve  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Indians  perhaps,  or  so  badly  wounded  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  take  his  tour ;  then  the  already  tired  expressman 
must  take  his  place,  and  be  off  like  a  shot,  although  be  had  been 
in  the  saddle  for  hours.  The  ponies  employed  in  the  service  were 
splendid  specimens  of  speed  and  endurance  ;  they  were  fed  and  housed 
with  the  greatest  care,  for  their  mettle  must  never  fail  the  test  to  which  it 
was  put.  Ten  miles  as  the  limit  of  the  animal's  pace  was  exacted  from 
him,  and  he  came  dashing  into  the  station  flecked  with  foam,  nostrils 
dilated,  and  every  hair  reeking  with  perspiration,  while  his  flanks 
thumped  at  every  breath.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  day  was  the 
distance  traveled  by  the  Pony  Express. 

Neither  the  rider  nor  his  horse  was  handicapped  with 
any  surplus  weight : 

The  mail- bags  were  two  pouches  of  leather  impervious  to  rain,  sealed, 
and  strapped  to  the  rider's  saddle  before  and  behind.  The  pouches  were 
never  to  contain  over  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  Inside  the  pouches,  to 
further  protect  their  contents  from  the  weather,  the  letters  and  dis- 
patches were  wrapped  in  oil-silk,  then  sealed.  The  pockets  them- 
selves were  locked  and  were  not  opened  between  St.  Joseph  and  Sacra- 
mento. The  arms  of  the  rider,  in  order  to  keep  the  weight  at  a 
minimum,  were,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  revolver  and  knife. 

"  Buffalo  Bill"  was  a  mere  lad  when  he  joined  the  express- 
men. Though  the  youngest  rider  of  them  all,  he  soon  won 
a  reputation  for  courage  and  endurance.  The  following 
story  is  related  of  how  he  outwitted  some  road-agents  who 
tried  to  hold  him  up  : 

It  had  become  known  in  some  mysterious  manner  that  there  was  to 
be  a  large  sum  of  money  sent  through  by  Pony  Express,  and  that  was 
what  the  road-agents  were  after.  After  killing  the  other  rider,  and  fail- 
ing to  get  the  treasure,  Cody  very  naturally  thought  that  they  would 
make  another  effort  to  secure  it  ;  so  when  he  reached  the  next  relay- 
station  he  walked  about  a  while  longer  than  was  his  wont.  This  was 
to  perfect  a  little  plan  he  had  decided  upon,  which  was  to  take  a  second 
pair  of  saddle-pouches  and  put  something  in  them  and  leave  them  in 


sight,  while  those  that  held  the  valuable  packages  he  folded  up  in  his 
saddle-blanket  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  seen  unless  a  search 
was  made  for  them.  The  truth  was,  Cody  knew  that  he  carried  the 
valuable  package,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  it  with  his  life. 

So,  with  the  clever  scheme  to  outwit  the  road-agents,  if  held  up,  he 
started  once  more  upon  his  flying  trip.  He  carried  his  revolver  ready 
for  instant  use,  and  flew  along  the  trail  with  every  nerve  strung  to  meet 
any  danger  which  might  confront  him.  He  had  an  idea  where  he  would 
be  halted,  if  halted  at  all,  and  it  was  a  lonesome  spot  in  a  valley,  the 
very  place  for  a  deed  of  crime.  As  he  drew  near  the  spot  he  was  on 
the  alert,  and  yet,  when  two  men  suddenly  stepped  out  from  among  the 
shrubs  and  confronted  him,  it  gave  him  a  start  in  spite  of  his  nerve. 
They  had  him  covered  with  rifles,  and  brought  him  to  a  halt  with  the 
words  :  "  Hold  1  Hands  up,  Pony  Express  BUI,  for  we  know  yer,  my 
boy,  and  what  yer  carries." 

' '  I  carry  the  express  ;  and  it's  hanging  for  you  two  if  you  interfere 
with  me,"  was  the  plucky  response. 

"  Ah,  we  don't  want  you,  Billy,  unless  you  force  us  to  call  in  your 
checks  ;  but  it's  what  you  carry  we  want." 

"  It  won't  do  you  any  good  to  get  the  pouch,  for  there  isn't  anything 
valuable  in  it." 

"  We  are  to  be  the  judges  of  that,  so  throw  us  the  valuables  or  catch 
a  bullet.    Which  shall  it  be,  Billy?" 

The  two  men  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  pony-rider,  each  one  covering 
him  with  a  rifle,  and  to  resist  was  certain  death.  So  Cody  began  to  un- 
lasten  his  pouches  slowly,  while  he  said:  "Mark  my  words,  men, 
you'll  hang  for  this." 

"  We'll  take  chances  on  that,  Bill." 

The  pouches  being  unfastened  now,  Cody  raised  them  with  one 
hand,  while  he  said,  in  an  angry  tone  :  "  If  you  will  have  them,  take 
them." 

With  this  he  hurled  the  pouches  at  the  head  of  one  of  them,  who 
quickly  dodged  and  turned  to  pick  them  up.  just  as  Cody  fired  upon  the 
other  with  his  revolver  in  his  left  hand.  1  he  bullet  shattered  the  man's 
arm,  while,  driving  the  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  his  mare,  Cody  rode 
directly  over  the  man  who  was  stooping  to  pick  up  the  pouches,  his 
back  turned  to  the  pony-rider.  The  horse  struck  him  a  hard  blow  that 
knocked  him  down,  while  he  half  fell  on  top  of  him,  but  was  recovered 
by  a  touch  of  the  spurs  and  bounded  on,  while  the  daring  pony-rider 
gave  a  wild,  triumphant  yell  as  he  sped  on  like  the  wind.  The  fallen 
man,  though  hurt,  scrambled  to  his  feet  as  soon  as  he  could,  picked  up 
his  rifle,  and  fired  after  the  retreating  youth,  but  without  effect,  and 
young  Cody  rode  on,  arriving  at  the  station  on  time,  and  reported  what 
had  happened. 

The  account  of  the  old  stage-coach  days  is  equally  enter- 
taining, and  abounds  in  stories  of  hold-ups,  attacks  by  the 
Indians,  and  all  manner  of  accidents  : 

During  the  war  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  business,  both  in  mail, 
express,  and  passengers,  as  it  was  the  only  practical  line  between  Cali- 
fornia and  the  great  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  Under  the  in- 
defatigable Ben  Holliday,  his  stage-coaches  penetrated  every  consider- 
able mining-camp  in  the  mountains,  and  as  the  government  would  not 
or  could  not  establish  post-offices  at  these  remote  points,  the  stage  com- 
pany became  their  own  postmasters.  They  conveyed  letters  in  their 
own  official  envelopes,  first  placing  thereon  a  United  States  stamp. 
Twenty-five  cents  was  charged  for  every  letter,  consequently  the  revenue 
from  this  source  was  enormous." 

Occasionally,  on  the  remote  plains,  or  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains,  the  proprietor  of  a  little  store,  where  he  kept  a  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  such  goods  as  were  required  by  the  hardy  miners,  would 
constitute  himself  the  postmaster.  Of  course  he  charged  exorbitant 
rates  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail  to  the  nearest  regular  station.  It 
is  recorded  of  one  of  these  self-appointed  officials  that,  although  he 
transported  the  mail  but  once  a  month,  he  still  charged  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  letter.  He  used  an  empty  barrel  for  the  reception  of 
mail.  He  cut  a  hole  in  the  top,  and  posted  above  it  the  following  sug- 
gestive warning  to  all  who  sent  letters  from  his  place  :  "This  is  the 
Post-Ofhce.  Shove  a  quarter  through  the  hole  with  your  letter.  We 
have  no  use  for  stamps,  as  I  carry  the  mail." 

The  business  of  the  old-line  coach  increased  with  startling  rapidity. 
It  aggregated  an  enormous  sum  every  year.  For  carrying  the  ma  jit 
alone  over  the  route  the  government  paid  twelve  bundled  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  drivers  of  the  overland  coaches  received  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  and 
their  keep.  Their  wages  were  graduated  by  their  ability  and  length  of 
service.  Such  large  salaries  were  paid  because  of  the  great  risk  run  by 
the  brave  men,  for  their  duty  was  a  continuously  hazardous  one. 

All  classes  of  men  were  to  be  found  among  these  drivers, 
from  the  graduate  of  Yale  and  Harvard  to  the  desperado 
deep-dyed  in  his  villainy.  The  latter  sometimes  enlisted  in 
the  work  for  the  sole  purpose  of  robbery.  The  stage  with 
Us  valuable  load  of  riches  and  the  wealth  of  its  passengers 
excited  his  cupidity.  It  is  told  in  the  annals  of  those  troub- 
lous times  on  the  Old  Trail,  how  once,  in  July,  1S65,  a 
coach  loaded  with  seven  passengers  and  an  immense  amount 
of  gold  bullion  and  other  treasure  was  sacrificed  to  these 
robbers  : 

The  passengers  were  all  frontier  men  well  used  to  the  contingencies  of 
that  trying  era  ;  they  were  also  aware  of  the  strong  probability  of  the  coach 
being  attacked  before  it  reached  its  destination,  and  were  prepared  to  repel 
any  premeditated  attempt  of  that  character.  All  were  fully  armed,  prin- 
cipally with  double  barreled  guns  loaded  with  twenty-six  buckshot,  a 
formidable  charge  with  which  to  plug  a  man.  They  were  determined 
that  their  hard-earned  wealth  should  not  be  taken  from  them  without 
a  struggle.  They  watched  in  turns  for  the  first  demonstration  of  the 
road-agents,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  get  the  first  crack  at  the 
thieves. 

The  driver  was  known  as  Frank  Williams,  and  the  man  who  occu- 
pied the  post  of  honor,  sitting  at  his  right  on  the  box,  was  one  of  the 
would-be  robbers.  On  arriving  at  a  very  lonely  spot  on  the  trail,  this 
individual  on  top  cried  out  that  the  robbers  were  upon  them,  and  a 
hurried  shot  was  fired  from  the  outside.  At  the  same  moment  the 
men  inside  discharged  their  pieces.  A  regular  volley  was  then  shot  at 
the  passengers  from  an  ambush  alongside  the  trail  ;  four  fell  dead,  an- 
other was  severely  wounded  in  three  places,  and  one  saved  bis  life  by 
lying  perfectly  still  and  feigning  death  as  the  thieves  emerged  from  the 
brush  to  fire  a  second  time.  One  of  the  other  passengers  was  mortally 
wounded  and  the  other  escaped  uninjured  by  secreting  himself  in  the 
brush  which  fringed  the  trail. 

It  seems  that  the  driver  had  purposely  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
company  for  just  such  an  opportunity  as  this,  and  he  deliberately  drove 
bis  coach  into  this  sequestered  spot  where  the  robbers  were  to  attack  it  by 
appointment.  It  is  alleged  that  he  received  his  share  of  the  spoils  and 
then  left  the  service  incontinently.  His  ill-gotten  wealth,  however,  did 
him  very  little  good  ;  for  he  was  tracked  to  Denver  and  hanged  promptly. 
Over  seventy  thousand  dollars  was  the  harvest  of  this  raid,  but  none  of 
the  robbers  were  ever  caught  except  the  driver. 

Colonel  Inman  describes  the  scenery  and  historical  local- 
ities on  the  route  of  the  Old  Trail,  narrates  legends  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Pawnees,  Otoes,  Sioux,  and  Blackfeet,  and 
brings  his  portion  of  the  volume  to  a  close  with  a  graphic 
account  of  the  Sioux  War  of  1863. 

Colonel  Cody,  who  began  his  remarkable  career  on  the 
Salt  Lake  Trail,  relates  his  own  history  from  the  time  when, 
as  "  Little  Billy,"  twelve  years  old,  he  shot  his  first  Indian. 
His  chapters  on  his  adventures  and  the  massacre  of  Custer's 
command  are  especially  vivid  and  striking. 
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The  last  instance  recorded  of  boiling  a  human  being  to 
death  took  place  in  Persia  in  1S90.  The  offender,  who  was 
guilty  of  stealing  state  revenues,  was  put  in  a  large  cauldron 
of  cold  water,  which  was  slowly  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 
His  bones  were  distributed,  as  a  warning,  among  the  pro- 
vincial tax-collectors. 
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SOME    NEW    SENATORS. 

Among  the  senators  who  will  sit  for  the  first  time  in  the 
halls  of  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress,  some  of  the  most  able 
are .  self-made  men.  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  California 
that  in  other  Western  States  young  men  of  no  fortune,  and 
with  no  corporations  behind  them,  should  succeed  to  the 
lofty  position  of  United  States  Senator  on  the  sole  ground 
that  they  are  men  of  ability  and  eloquence.  We  give  the 
more  interesting  facts  about  some  of  these  newly  elected 
senators. 

In  Indiana,  Albert  J.  Beveridge  (Republican)  succeeds 
Senator  Turpie  (Democrat).  Mr.  Beveridge  was  born  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  on  a  farm  in  Ohio.  When  twelve  he 
was  a  plow-boy  ;  at  fourteen  he  was  working  as  a  day- 
laborer  on  railroad  work  ;  at  fifteen  he  became  a  logger 
and  teamster,  and  by  reason  of  a  natural  command  of  men 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  logging  camp.  He  went 
through  the  high  school  by  working  at  nights.  He  got 
through  his  first  year  at  college  by  cooking  for  a  club,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  taken  prizes  in  philosophy, 
science,  and  oratory  sufficient  tc  pay  two  years'  expenses. 
He  began  college  late  each  year  and  quit  early  in  order  to 
go  to  work.  The  strain  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  to 
recover  his  health  Mr.  Beveridge  went  West  and  became  a 
cowboy.  Later,  he  returned  to  Indianapolis  and  read  law. 
His  first  pleading  was  before  the  supreme  court.  His  career 
as  a  political  speaker  began  in  the  Blaine  campaign.  In 
1895  he  was  invited  by  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Chicago, 
to  respond  to  the  toast  of  honor  at  its  Washington's  Birth- 
day banquet,  and  this  address  created  such  a  sensation  that 
he  was  requested  to  close  the  Republican  national  campaign 
at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago.  The  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Beveridge  at  that  time  attracted  wide-spread  attention, 
as  it  was  a  reply  to  the  speech  of  Altgeld  in  support  of  the 
State-right  plank  of  the  Chicago  platform.  Mr.  Beveridge 
delivered  the  principal  address  before  the  Republican  Club, 
of  New  York,  at  its  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birthday.  At 
the  celebration  of  Grant's  birthday  in  1898  he  was  invited 
by  the  Middlesex  Club,  of  Boston,  to  deliver  the  principal 
address.  Mr.  Beveridge  married  Miss  Langsdale,  a  college 
friend.     He  has  no  children. 

In  Montana,  William  A.  Clark  (Democrat)  succeeds  Sen- 
ator Mantle  (Republican).  Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1839.  The  elder  Clark  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son 
had  three  months  of  winter  school  and  nine  months  of  farm 
work.  Later  he  studied  law  for  two  years  ;  went  to  Missouri, 
and  thence  to  Colorado,  and,  in  1863,  to  the  new  gold-fields 
in  Montana.  The  first  season  he  made  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars net.  In  1872  Mr.  Clark  purchased  a  group  of  mines 
near  Butte,  and  they  proved  to  be  fabulously  rich.  To 
equip  himself  to  manage  his  own  business  he  took  a  course 
in  the  mining  department  at  Columbia  College.  He  has 
kept  up  his  mining  studies,  and  he  is  the  final  judge  of  value 
when  a  purchase  is  to  be  made.  His  luckiest  investment 
was  in  the  Verde  copper  mine  at  Jerome,  Ariz.  Other  capi- 
talists had  a  chance  at  it  before  Mr.  Clark,  but  their  experts 
reported  it  to  be  valueless.  Mr.  Clark  examined  it  personally, 
conducted  his  own  tests,  bought  the  property,  and  owns  it 
to-day.  The  mine  is  the  greatest  producer  of  copper  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  the  great  Anaconda  mine  at  Butte,  and 
Mr.  Clark  has  a  standing  offer  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
for  it.  A  few  years  ago,  while  in  Germany,  Mr.  Clark  be- 
came interested  in  the  beet-sugar  industry.  He  studied  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  chemist  and  a  business  man,  and 
as  a  result  he  made  some  experiments  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. He  purchased  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  near  Los 
Alimitos,  built  a  factory,  and  this  year  he  will  extract  the 
sugar  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
beets  at  his  factory.  To  get  the  best  results  from  the  copper 
produced  by  his  Arizona  mine,  Mr.  Clark  has  built  at  Eliza- 
befhport,  N.  J.,  a  factory  for  the  production  of  copper  wire. 
■  Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Clark's  art  collections. 
During  his  visits  to  Europe  he  has  gathered  more  than 
one  hundred  of  the  best  works  of  the  masters  of  the 
Barbizon  school.  He  has  what  is  recognized  as  Fortuny's 
greatest  work  in  his  collection,  besides  the  works  of 
Corot,  Delacroix,  Von  Morche,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 
For  years  there  has  been  an  intense  political  rivalry  between 
Clark  and  his  former  business  associate,  Marcus  Daly,  the 
copper  king  of  Anaconda.  Clark's  one  ambition  has  been 
to  represent  Montana  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was 
elected  by  the  first  legislature,  but  was  unseated  on  contest. 
Again  in  1892  he  made  the  race,  but  his  unrelenting  enemy, 
Marcus  Daly,  forced  a  dead-lock,  and  Clark  failed  to  win  by 
two  votes.  His  latest  battle  with  Daly  was  marked  by  an 
unusually  dramatic  incident.  During  the  fight  State  Senator 
Whiteside  arose  in  his  seat  and  exhibited  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  bilU,  which  he  charged  had  been  given  him  to 
bribe  members  in  favor  of  Clark.  The  money  was  turned 
over  to  the  State  treasurer.  The  grand  jury  exonerated 
Clark.  Somebody  lost  thirty  thousand  dollars  on  the  deal, 
and  it  lies  between  Clark  and  Daly. 

In  Oregon,  Joseph  Simon  (Republican)  was  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  Mr.  Simon  is  a  Hebrew,  and  is  the  only 
senator  of  that  birth  at  Washington,  and  one  of  two  or 
three  who  have  ever  held  seats  in  that  body.  In  stature  he 
is  the  smallest  member  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Simon  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1851.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872. 
He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  lawyers  on  the  Pacific 
Slope.  In  1878,  as  well  as  in  1880,  1884,  and  1886,  he 
managed  the  Republican  State  campaign.  In  1892  he  was 
selected  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
for  Oregon,  He  has  been  five  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  senate,  each  time  for  four-year  terms,  and  has 
been  five  times  president  of  that  body. 

In  Washington,  Addison  G.  Foster  (Republican)  succeeds 
Senator  Wilson  (Republican).  Mr.  Foster  is  a  business  man 
and  poli  ician,  but  has  never  before  served  in  any  public 
capacity.     He  is  sixty-two  years  old. 

Iu  N  irth  Dakota,  Porter  J.  McCumber  (Republican)  suc- 
ceeds'    enator   Roach   (Democrat).     Mr.    McCumber   was 


bom  on  a  farm  and  educated  in  the  common  schools. 
Later,  he  took  a  law  course  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  1880  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  North  Dakota.  While  still  a  very 
young  man  he  married  a  telegraph-operator  as  poor  as  him- 
self. He  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  Territorial 
house  early  in  his  career.  Mr.  McCumber  is  an  orator  who 
has  always  been  greatly  in  demand  on  the  stump  in  North 
Dakota.  He  was  not  the  first  choice  of  his  party,  but  when 
the  dead-lock  was  broken  he  proved  to  be  the  dark  horse. 

In  Vermont,  Jonathan  Ross  (Republican)  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  succeed  Senator  Morrill.  Judge  Ross  at 
present  is  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont. 
He  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1826  and  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1851.  He  followed  the  legal  profession  until 
1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  supreme  court  bench. 

In  New  Jersey,  John  Kean  (Republican)  succeeds  Sen- 
ator Smith  (Democrat).  Mr.  Kean  was  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  1859.  He  studied  at  Yale,  was  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School  in  1875,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  never  practiced  law,  preferring  business  life.  Mr. 
Kean  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1882  and  1886,  but  was 
defeated  in  1884.  In  1892  he  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  against  George  T.  Werts,  who  defeated 
him  by  7,625  votes. 

In  West  Virginia,  Nathan  B.  Scott  (Republican)  succeeds 
Senator  Faulkner  (Democrat).  Mr.  Scott  is  at  present  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue.  When  the  war  broke  out 
Commissioner  Scott  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
putting  a  war-revenue  measure  into  effect  within  sixteen 
days.  For  three  or  four  weeks  every  clerk  in  the  office 
worked  about  eighteen  hours  a  day.  The  government 
never  allowed  a  penny  of  extra  compensation.  Mr.  Scott 
saw  that  each  of  his  clerks  had  a  good  lunch,  and  himself 
footed  the  bill.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  unswerv- 
ingly honest  in  his  rulings. 

In  "Wisconsin,  Joseph  V.  Quarles  (Republican)  succeeds 
Senator  Mitchell  (Democrat).  Mr.  Quarles  was  born  in 
Wisconsin  in  1843,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Kenosha 
High  School.  The  panic  of  1857  wrecked  his  father's 
fortune  and  left  him  with  little  for  his  sons.  Young  Quarles 
taught  school  and  did  odd  jobs  of  literary  work,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  ways  succeeded  in  getting  together  enough 
money  to  enter  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1862.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  freshman  class,  and  was  the 
orator  for  class  day.  Quarles  left  the  university  to  enlist  in 
the  Thirty-Ninth  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers.  He 
was  elected  lieutenant  of  Company  C,  of  that  regiment, 
and  served  through  the  term  of  his  enlistment  with  gallantry. 
In  his  tastes  Mr.  Quarles  is  decidedly  literary.  In  spite  of 
the  immense  amount  of  work  that  comes  through  his  prac- 
tice he  has  for  years  continued  to  pursue  his  reading  and 
studies. 

In  Maryland,  Louis  Emory  McComas  (Republican)  suc- 
ceeds Senator  Gorman  (Democrat).  Judge  McComas  was 
born  in  Maryland  in  1846.  He  studied  at  St.  James  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1866. 
In  1S76  he  was  defeated  by  only  fourteen  votes  in  his  con- 
test for  a  seat  in  the  Forty-Fifth  Congress.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-Eighth  Congress,  and  for  the  three  following 
terms,  but  met  with  defeat  in  1890.  In  1892  he  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Soon 
after  the  election  President  Harrison  appointed  him  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


F.  Hokeweg,  chemical  expert  to  the  finance  committee  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  is  now  investigating  the  presence 
of  carbon  monoxide  in  gas.  From  five  to  seven  per  cent, 
of  this  poisonous  element  is  the  limit  of  safety  allowed  by 
law.  Gas  with  that  amount  is  the  product  of  coal  only, 
while  water  gas  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. ;  half 
water  gas,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three  per  cent.  ;  and 
generated  gas  contains  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
deadly  compound.  Aside  from  the  numerous  asphyxiations 
resulting  from  inhalation  of  gas  in  this  city,  Expert  Hoke- 
weg has  discovered  that  carbon  monoxide  will  produce  cer- 
tain diseases.  It  is  slow  and  insidious  in  its  action,  and  pro- 
duces locomotor  ataxia  and  other  forms  of  spinal  paralysis, 
anaemia  or  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  innumerable  nervous  affections.  He  will 
recommend  safeguards  as  to  leakages  which  have  been 
adopted,  in  Germany  and  other  Continental  countries,  by 
means  of  which  the  gas  is  passed  through  a  glass  bulb 
partly  filled  with  water. 


A    POOR    PLAY. 

AnthoDy  Hope's  "  Phroso  "    in  New  York— Good  Acting  Fails  to 

Raise    It    Above    the    Level    of  Mediocrity  —  The 

Players  and  Their  Parts. 


The  police  ofhciousness  in  invoking  the  the-majeste"  law 
received  a  check  in  Berlin  a  week  or  two  ago.  A  popular 
music-hall  comedian  named  Reutter  had  been  singing  coup- 
lets on  Emperor  William's  Oriental  trip  with  great  success, 
when  the  police  decided  that  the  introduction  of  his  majesty 
in  a  music-hall  ditty  was  tantamount  to  the  majeste"  and 
ordered  Reutter  to  stop.  The  latter,  whose  couplets  were 
inspired  by  patriotism,  questioned  the  legality  of  the  police 
decree,  and  scored  a  victory  in  a  verdict  setting  forth  that  a 
song  treating  of  the  emperor  need  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  breach  of  public  morality. 


M.  Francois  Felix  Faure,  the  president  of  the  French 
Republic,  died  on  Thursday,  February  16th,  of  apoplexy. 
President  Faure  was  born  in  Paris  on  January  20,  1841,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  cabinet-maker.  He  was  a  self-made  man, 
having  been  first  a  journeyman  currier  in  Touraine,  but  ulti- 
mately a  merchant  and  shipowner  at  Havre.  He  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Franco-German  War,  in  1881,  became 
deputy  for  Havre,  and,  after  holding  posts  in  several  admin- 
istrations, succeeded  Casimir-Perier  as  president,  in  January, 
1895. 

^  m  ^ 

During  Brigadier-General  Charles  P.  Eagan's  suspension 
from  duty  for  six  years  as  punishment  for  his  attack  upon 
General  Miles,  he  will  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  fifty-five 
I  hundred  dollars. 


The  name  of  Anthony  Hope  failed  to  make  "  Phroso  "  a 
good  novel,  and  it  has  not  succeeded  in  pulling  the  play  up 
to  the  level  of  a  very  ordinary  melodrama.  The  Empire 
Theatre  attracts  the  most  fashionable  people  of  New  York, 
and  they  applaud  not  the  play  but  the  actors.  If  the  Froh- 
man  Company  played  "Alone  in  London,"  they  could  make 
it  attractive,  and  would  receive  quite  as  much  applause  as 
that  rained  upon  them  in  "Phroso."  The  acting  through- 
out is  faultless,  the  scenes  and  costumes  good,  and  the  stage- 
managing  perfect.  But  all  these  advantages  fail  to  make 
"Phroso  "  anything  but  a  poor  play.  The  construction  is 
weak,  the  dialogue  bombastic,  and  the  situations  that  end 
each  act  have  every  fault  of  the  worst  melodrama. 

In  the  first  act  Lord  Constantine  (Mr.  Guy  Standing), 
who  looks  extremely  sullen  and  handsome  in  his  Greek 
dress,  kills  a  harmless  old  gentleman  who  comes  down, 
stairs  for  that  purpose.  The  murder  is  done  in  a  crowd- 
and  Constantine  and  the  old  gentleman  are  having  words  ; 
but  nobody  seems  to  have  been  looking  that  way.  Lord 
Constantine  could  easily  have  imposed  upon  the  most 
gullible  crowd  that  ever  assembled  upon  any  stage,  had  not 
a  convenient  old  hag  arisen  from  a  corner  and  denounced 
the  murderer.  This  she  does  in  perfect  English  to  Lord 
Wheatley  (Mr.  Faversham),  who  arrives  in  a  yacht  to  look 
at  his  new  purchase.  Being  "an  earnest  student  of  the 
drama,"  I  knew,  when  I  saw  the  old  dame,  that  she  was 
there  for  a  purpose  ;  but  I  did  not  think  she  could  be  used 
so  crudely  by  such  a  man  as  Anthony  Hope.  She  would, 
naturally,  be  a  Greek  woman,  belonging  to  an  uneducated 
class.  The  foreigners  are  British,  and  they  converse  with- 
out the  aid  of  even  pidgin-English.  That,  of  course,  is  un- 
avoidable throughout  the  play.  But  that  her  character 
should  have  been  invented  by  the  author,  and  admirably 
played  by  Miss  Thurgate,  only  to  appear  for  five  minutes 
and  disappear  calling  down  the  curses  of  heaven,  to  return 
no  more — that  is  surely  weak  construction. 

The  picturesque  crowd  of  Greeks  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 
most  gullible,  shillyshallying,  weak-minded  crowd  ever  seen. 
They  are  handsome,  very  picturesquely  gotten  up  in  the 
full  white  petticoats  and  red-gaitered  legs  of  the  Greek  cos- 
tume, but  they  do  not  know  their  own  minds  for  one  consec- 
utive moment.  In  a  scene  where  the  Englishman  is  in  a 
tight  place,  he  and  Lord  Constantine  vie  with  each  other  in 
influencing  the  crowd. 

"  Kill  him,"  says  the  Englishman.  "  He  killed  the  old 
man.  The  hag  told  me  so,  and  she  saw  the  diabolical  act 
with  her  own  eyes  !  "  or  words  to  that  effect. 

"  Yah !  yah  !  "  shouts  the  infuriated  multitude,  and  it 
rushes  for  Lord  Constantine. 

"  Wait !  "  he  says,  cool  and  collected,  for  he  knows  the 
character  of  the  crowd  he  has  to  deal  with.  "  That  English- 
man is  a  villain  !  He  bought  this  place  for  evil  purposes  of 
his  own.     Are  we  slaves  ?     Kill  him  1 " 

So  the  crowd  obediently  turns  as  one  man  and  rushes  at 
the  Englishman. 

The  group  is  very  picturesque,  the  scene  on  the  castle 
ramparts  is  most  striking,  and  the  men  brandish  terrible 
knives  and  throw  such  fire  into  their  anger  that  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  foolish  words  of  the  play  should  make  them  ridiculous. 
Miss  Milward  plays  the  title-r<?/<?,  Phroso  ;  but  she  is  so 
distinctly  British  in  type,  so  unmistakably  John  Bull's 
daughter,  that  no  quantity  of  caps  and  embroidery  or  even 
red  leggings  can  impose  her  upon  the  audience  as  a  Greek 
maiden. 

A  Greek  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  once  remarked  to 
me  that  "Tukkish  pipples  is  treecherous."  If  Mouraki 
Pasha  is  to  be  taken  as  an  example,  they  certainly  are.  He 
is  a  villain  who  smiles  and  smiles  and  is  a  villain  still.  But 
what  a  handsome  villain  !  Mr.  Benrimo  invests  the  charac- 
ter with  satanic  fire,  under  an  icy  exterior  ;  he  shows  sudden 
gleams  of  white  teeth  ;  he  flicks  the  ash  off  his  cigar  with 
an  air  of  refined  cruelty  ;  in  fact,  he  plays  the  part  with  such 
consummate  art  that  he  almost  makes  one  forget  the  bald 
spots  in  the  play.  How  he  must  revolt  against  the  words 
he  has  to  say  in  the  love  scene.  He  plays  the  part  of  an 
educated  Turkish  gentleman — a  man  of  the  world,  with 
polished  manners  and  a  silken  voice  ;  when  such  a  man, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  any  number  of  wives  in  his  harem 
and  must,  in  all  probability,  have  had  some  experience  with 
women — when  such  a  one  makes  love,  would  he  not  try  to 
lure  the  maiden  to  him  with  soft  words,  with  tenderness,  or 
even — she  being  a  woman — with  descriptions  of  his  wealth, 
of  the  jewels  that  awaited  her?  But  in  the  play  this  polished 
gentleman,  this  sweet-voiced  villain,  rushes  at  the  shrinking 
girl,  declares  his  passion  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  and 
drags  her  about  the  stage  declaring  that  she  shall  be  his. 
He  will  have  her  by  force  if  necessary,  and  proceeds  evi- 
dently to  twist  her  arms.  Of  course,  she  resists  him ;  of 
course,  she  jumps  upon  the  dizzy  edge  of  the  parapet  and 
vows  she  prefers  death  to — oh,  well,  we  all  know  the  old 
time-worn  situation.  It  is  seen  nightly  at  the  Third  Avenue 
Theatre  and  the  Bowery  would  not  consider  they  had  their 
money's  worth  without  it. 

The  part  of  the  hero,  Lord  Wheatley,  is  played  by  Mr. 
Faversham  with  such  ease  and  naturalness  that  he  throws 
the  others,  who  have  to  live  up  to  their  lurid  lines,  into  too 
great  relief.  Mr.  Wheelock,  Jr.,  whose  light  and  charming 
love-making  m  "The  Conquerors  "  is  not  soon  forgotten, 
played  Dennis,  the  cousin,  and  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
but  walk  about,  and  laugh,  and  look  handsome,  which  he 
does  extremely  well.  He,  also,  is  so  naturally  an  English 
gentleman  that  I  more  than  once  expected  the  two  would 
turn  to  each  other,  exclaim  "  This  is  all  rot,  let's  chuck  it," 
and  depart,  leaving  the  others  to  stab,  and  bluster,  and  get 
in  and  out  of  secret  caves  as  best  they  might. 

New  York,  January  20,  1899.  Isobel  Strong. 


February  20,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    FRENCH    PARLIAMENT. 


An  Argonaut  Correspondent  Visits  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  — A 

Glimpse  of  the  Members  and  their  Methods— Some 

of  the  Proceedings. 

If  you  have  strong  nerves  and  a  sense  of  humor,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  better  place  of  amusement  in  Paris  than  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  We  went  last  week  with  a  friend,  a 
dipute,  on  a  Friday,  the  day  reserved  for  "  interpellations.'1 
The  impressions  I  carried  away  were  vivid.  Remembering 
that  relic  of  Oriental  barbarism,  the  ladies'  gallery  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  where,  if  not  on  the  front  row,  one 
squints  one's  eyes  in  a  vain  effort  to  see,  a  woman's  first 
impression  on  seating  herself  in  the  French  Chamber's 
lower  tribune  is  that  of  gratitude  toward  the  polite  race 
that  reserves  the  first  two  benches  for  the  fair  sex. 

Though  the  decorations  are  strictly  in  Empire  style — 
green  hangings  with  stiff  gold  borders  and  wreaths,  severe 
desks  with  brass  inlays — there  is  an  air  of  democratic  sim- 
plicity about  the  huge  amphitheatre,  or  hemicycle,  to  be 
exact.  Above  a  cold  bas-relief — France  distributing  laurel 
crowns  to  somebody,  the  allegory  is  as  clear  as  such 
allegories  usually  are — hangs  a  handsome  faded  Gobelin,  a 
copy  of  Raphael's  "  School  of  Athens."  How  the  philoso- 
phers must  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  night  when  nobody  is 
looking  on ! 

The  ushers,  with  heavy  steel  chains  around  their  necks 
and  tiny-looking  swords  at  their  sides,  fall  into  double  file  as 
the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  is  heard.  The  rataplan  comes 
nearer  and  the  chef  des  huissiers  announces  in  stentorian 
tones  :  "  M.  le  President  de  la  Chambre  ! "  This  office,  which 
corresponds  to  that  of  our  Speaker,  is  not  a  sinecure,  as  I  soon 
found  out.  The  present  incumbent  is  M.  Paul  Deschanel, 
son  of  a  distinguished  litterateur  still  holding  a  chair  at  the 
College  de  France.  M.  Deschanel  is  the  youngest  man 
who  has  ever  held  the  post ;  he  is  universally  respected  for 
his  moderation,  energy,  and  impartiality.  One  takes  an  in- 
stinctive liking  to  him  as  he  briskly  mounts  the  steps  and 
seats  himself  in  his  mighty  mahogany  chair.  Sleek  and 
well-groomed,  he  wears  evening-dress — white  cravat  and  all 

the  only  man  en  habit  in  the  assemblage.     With  his  sharp 

features  and  alert  air,  you  would  take  him  for  a  successful 
Wall  Street  broker. 

The  members  drift  in,  lounge  about,  and  hail  one  another 
with  a  Latin  profusion  of  gesture.  Look  at  that  pair  com- 
ing in  :  the  man  with  the  river-god's  beard  has  flung  his 
arm  around  his  companion's  neck  ;  they  are  deep  in  some 
confabulations.  A  handsome  meridional,  who  looks  like 
Alphonse  Daudet,  with  his  wild  mat  of  hair  and  flashing 
eyes,  turns  his  opera-glasses  on  the  lower  tribune,  where  the 
ladies  are  in  full  force — and  very  smart,  too,  for  a  stance  at 
the  Palais  Bourbon  is  a  function  that  calls  for  grande  tenue. 
Always  the  same  orgie  of  furs  ;  a  curious  barbaric  note  is 
struck  by  the  Russian  wolf-skins,  with  "naturalized"  heads, 
tails,  and  claws,  worn  as  boas  by  many  piqua?ite  Parisians. 
The  members  who  do  not  join  the  animated  groups  talking 
in  the  "pit"  gradually  climb  into  their  seats.  One  misses 
the  dignified,  ruddy  M.  P.'s  slumbering  in  corners  under  the 
shadow  of  their  tall  hats,  waiting  for  a  division.  There  is 
not  a  Frenchman  napping  here,  I  warrant  you — the  atmos- 
phere is  too  bracing.  The  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  blossoms  in  every  other  button-hole. 

Stentor  roars  out  :  "  Messieurs,  la  seance  est  ouverte  !  " 
and  the  preliminary  skirmishing  begins.  A  verbose,  black- 
avised  Algerian  deputy  brings  forth  a  grievance  against 
certain  Neapolitan  fishermen,  who,  though  they  spend  only 
three  months  of  the  year  on  the  Algerian  coast,  are  natural- 
ized and  get  the  benefits  of  French  citizenship.  He  is  plainly 
considered  a  bore  with  his  Neapolitan  fishermen,  and  his 
voice  is  promptly  drowned  in  a  universal  conversation  that 
rises  from  the  three  hundred  or  so  members  present.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  he  reads  his  speech  to  the  bitter  end,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  hairy  socialist,  who  gallops  into  the  arena  on 
a  hobby  that,  it  seems,  prances  regularly  once  a  year, 
to  wit,  the  turning  to  some  useful  purpose  of  the  plot 
of  ground  now  covered  by  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire,  where 
the  bodies  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Mary  Antoinette 
rested  till  placed  in  the  abbey  at  St.  Denis.  The  absurd 
little  socialist,  hatter  by  trade,  finds  in  the  monument  an 
"  obstacle  to  the  march  of  the  republic  and  a  scandal  to  the 
world  !  "  Anybody  who  remembers  the  melancholy  spot  on 
Boulevard  Haussmann,  with  its  gray  stone  cloisters  simulat- 
ing classic  tombs  among  the  drooping  lilacs,  would  grieve  to 
think  of  some  modern,  commonplace  building  rising  and 
destroying  all  trace  of  the  tragic  past.  The  socialist  gets  a 
deserved  snubbing  from  M.  Dupuy,  who  concludes  with 
dignity  :  "  To  insure  the  march  of  progress,  I  trust  we  may 
never  be  forced  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  dead." 

Heretofore,  the  object  of  the  assemblage  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible  and  compel  the 
orator  to  crack  his  voice  in  shouting  out  his  address.  In 
vain  M.  Deschanel  has  rapped  on  the  brass-bound  rim  of 
his  desk  with  a  heavy  wooden  paper-cutter — a  mild  instru- 
ment, but  one  that  he  does  good  execution  with.  In  vain 
has  he  rung  a  big  lever-handled  bell  that  stands  within  reach 
of  his  hand.  In  vain  has  the  deep-voiced  usher  at  regular  in- 
tervals, like  a  pendulum  that  wags  every  five  minutes,  roared 
in  a  benevolent  voice,  always  with  the  same  inflection  : 
"  Silence,  messieurs,  s'il  vous  plait  /  " 

But  if  one  had  thought  the  stance  a  noisy  one  thus  far, 
what  was  there  left  to  think  when,  after  a  lull  of  a  minute  or 
two,  the  Speaker — for  we  will  so  call  M.  Deschanel — an- 
nounced, impressively  :  "  La  parole  est  a  M.  Berton."  The 
young  socialist,  known  among  his  following  as  Le  Gosse — 
translated  "  the  Kid,"  though  he  is  much  more  of  a  lamb 
in  aspect — mounts  the  tribune  and  begins  his  interpellation 
concerning  the  so-called  diplomatic  dossier  in  the  affaire. 
The  extraordinary  long  frock-coat  that  he  has  donned  for 
the  occasion  gives  him  a  quaint,  village-dominie  look.  His 
fair  locks  and  St.  John's  beard  go  with  his  high,  Sistine 
Chapel  tenor  voice.     But  he  is  a  persistent  little  fighter  for 


all  his  looking  so  mild  as  milk.  A  long  prologue  filled  with 
time-worn  phrases — "the  friends  of  light  and  truth,"  "the 
immortal  principles  of  '89,"  and  the  rest  of  the  litany — gets 
the  audience  into  a  rage  of  impatience.  "  What  are  you 
driving  at  ? "  "  Come  to  the  point  ! "  "  Where  do  you  go  to 
find  your  friends  of  light  and  truth  ?  "  are  hurled  at  him. 
The  Speaker  shouts  to  the  last  interrupter  :  "  M.  Lazies, 
may  I  beg  of  you  for  the  hundredth  time  to  abandon  that 
intolerable  habit  of  yours  of  constantly  breaking  in  on  the 
orator  ? "  Ah  !  Ahs  !  of  satisfaction  and  relief  greet  the 
cherub  when  he  finally  reaches  the  object  of  his  interpella- 
tion :  "Does  the  ultra-secret  dossier  exist?  If  it  existed, 
did  it  contain  letters  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ?  If  so, 
what  has  become  of  these  letters  ? "  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Delcasse,  answers  promptly,  "  No  !  " 
and  starts  a  hearty  laugh  by  winding  up  :  "  If  such  letters 
have  been  manufactured  they  would  certainly  not  be  brought 
to  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  However  naif  diplomats  may  be 
considered,  such  stuff  they  never  would  accept." 

In  the  meantime,  a  grand  free  fight  has  developed  be- 
tween the  orator  and  M.  Millevoye.  Sides  are  taken.  The 
noise  is  awful.  Shouts  reverberate  from  one  side  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  "  A  cowardly  attack  ! "  is  the  cry. 
Members  rise  from  their  seats  and  join  the  fray.  It  is  a 
wordy  war  ;  no  actual  blows  arc  exchanged.  A  Delsartian 
might  get  points  on  gesture,  however.  The  president  of  the 
Chamber — one  wonders  his  hair  stays  so  sleek,  it  ought  to 
stand  on  end — puts  his  hand  to  his  mouth  to  make  a 
speaking-trumpet,  and  yells  :  "  Messieurs,  have  you  utterly 
forgotten  that  the  proprieties  (les  convenances)  must  be  ob- 
served?" After  which  he  rings  a  tocsin  with  his  big  bell 
and  extends  his  arms  over  his  turbulent  crowd  in  an  attitude 
of  benediction — he  must  feel  quite  the  other  thing:  "Je 
vous  conjure,  messieurs  !  " 

But  the  clou  of  the  afternoon  was  the  speech  of  M. 
Meline,  the  head  of  the  ministry  that  lasted  two  years — an 
age  in  this  country — the  one,  in  fact,  preceding  the  Brisson 
ministry  that  fell  last  autumn.  M.  Me'line  has  the  spare, 
keen  face  of  a  New  Englander,  white  hair  and  mutton-chops, 
and  an  imperturbable  sang-froid.  He  made  a  good  defense 
for  not  having  undertaken  the  revision  :  "  I  congratulate 
myself  that  I  didn't  undertake  it  then.  ...  I  admit  the  sit- 
uation now  to  have  changed."  ...  He  made  a  good  fight 
for  the  army,  and  apparently  had  a  large  following  in  the 
house,  for  the  applause  was  prolonged  and  deafening. 
Hands  were  held  out  to  him  on  all  sides.  The  manifesta- 
tion was  pronounced  "  unforgettable,  significant,"  an  oration 
— enfin;  the  word  is  not  so  much  abused  here  as  it  is 
with  us. 

The  further  issues  of  the  afternoon  were  tame  after  this 
climax.  Our  dSputi  friend  looked  a  bit  sheepish  when  we 
asked  him  if  the  house  was  always  so  violent.  "  Yes,  their 
conduct  is  inadmissible — it  is  regrettable — but  what  would 
you  ?     We  are  Latins  and  have  le  verbe  haul" 

Paris,  January  24,  1 S99.  Elizabeth  Miller, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Captain  Walter  McLean,  who  was  senioi  aid  on  Admiral 
Dewey's  staff  at  Manila,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
steamship  Coptic  recently,  and  registered  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel.  He  said  the  admiral's  health  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  he  should  come  home  at  once.  "Admiral  Dewey 
is  an  indefatigable  worker,"  said  the  captain ;  "  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  of  such  a  disposition  that  he  will  never  ask  leave 
from  the  fleet  so  long  as  conditions  remain  unsettled  and 
there  is  work  to  do.  Nevertheless,  he  should  come  home. 
The  climate  and- the  never-ending  round  of  his  duties  are 
beginning  to  tell  on  him  seriously.  He  can  not  be  said  to  be 
broken  down,  but  the  results  of  the  strain  are  becoming 
manifest.  ...  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the 
admiral  was  once  afflicted  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  had 
a  part  of  his  liver  removed  by  the  surgeons.  He  seemingly 
recovered  from  the  disease,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  hot  and 
depressing  climate  of  the  Philippines  has  revived  it.  .  .  . 
My  opinion  is  that  Admiral  Dewey  could  live  and  do  his 
work  in  the  Philippines  for  another  year,  but  that  he  ought 
to  return  to  America  within  the  month.  He  said  nothing 
about  returning  when  I  left,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has  made 
any  plans  to  return.  He  is  a  remarkable  man  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  in  no  way  is  he  more  remarkable  than  in  his 
habit  of  never  quitting  a  task  until  he  has  thoroughly  accom- 
plished it."  Another  story  was  told  by  Lieutenant  C.  P. 
Rees,  executive  officer  of  the  cruiser  Olympia,  who  arrived 
here  last  week.  He  said  that  Admiral  Dewey's  health  was 
excellent  when  he  left  the  Philippines,  and  that  so  long  as 
there  was  any  work  for  him  to  do,  his  strong  constitution 
and  will  would  bear  him  up.  Lieutenant  Rees  declares  that 
Admiral  Dewey  is  one  of  the  greatest  naval  commanders  the 

world  has  ever  known. 

^  •  ^ 

Nice,  the  famous  French  resort,  is  up  in  arms  over  the 
recent  reports  in  English  and  German  newspapers  that  it  is 
an  unhealthy  spot.  Some  of  the  reports  have  intimated 
that  Queen  Victoria  will  avoid  Nice  and  select  Florence  in- 
stead. As  a  result  an  indignation  meeting  was  called  in 
Nice,  which  was  attended  by  the  physicians,  consuls,  board 
of  health,  and  all  the  officials  of  the  city.  It  was  shown 
that  there  had  been  only  two  cases  of  contagious  disease, 
and  these  had  occurred  early  in  the  fall.  Other  points  were 
brought  out  to  prove  the  high  sanitary  condition  of  Nice, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  to  ask  the  Paris  newspapers  to 
print  the  truth  about  the  situation. 

^  •  »■ 

The  fact  that  many  officers  of  the  French  army  have 
allowed  their  names  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  La  Libre 
Parole  as  subscribers  to  the  fund  intended  for  Mme.  Henry, 
widow  of  the  alleged  suicide,  has  called  forth  a  note,  said  to 
be  a  warning  from  M.  de  Freycinet,  the  minister  of  war. 
The  note  is  addressed  to  the  corps  commanders,  and  re- 
minds the  officers  that  they  are  forbidden  to  participate  in 
subscriptions  having  a  political  character.  He  informs  them 
that  "  rigorous  measures  "  will  be  taken  against  those  officers 
who  have  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  affair. 


Dr.  Adler,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Great  Britain,  has  received 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. 

Herr  von  Kotze,  the  court  chamberlain  who  was  disgraced 
some  years  ago  on  account  of  the  publication  of  revelations 
about  Berlin  court  scandals,  has  been  restored  to  the  Kaiser's 
favor. 

The  Alabama  legislature  has  passed  a  resolution  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  General  Wheeler  to  be  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  shall 
occur. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  members  of  Parliament  in  Lon- 
don on  February  6th,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  formerly  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  later 
secretary  of  state  for  war,  was  elected  to  succeed  Sir  William 
Vernon-Harcourt  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Archie  Hogarth,  who  is  to  command  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's 
America  Cup  challenger  Shamrock,  is  a  West  of  Scotland 
man.  He  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  Isolde,  which 
was  brought  out  by  Peter  Donaldson  in  1895,  winning  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  prizes  of  the  value  of  ,£4,217  in 
four  seasons. 

During  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  his  present  ministry 
Lord  Salisbury  has  bestowed  on  Conservative  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  six  peerages,  nineteen  privy  council- 
orships,  thirteen  baronetcies,  and  twelve  knighthoods, 
thereby  providing  a  handle  to  the  name  of  one  in  eight  of 
his  supporters. 

Ex-Congressman  Tom  L.  Johnson  has  publicly  announced 
that  he  will  withdraw  from  his  various  business  enterprises  and 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  advocacy  of  the  single- 
tax  doctrine  of  the  late  Henry  George.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is 
not  quite  forty-five  years  old,  has  been  a  manufacturer  of 
such  steel  rails  as  are  used  for  street  railways,  and  has  large 
interests  in  the  railway  systems  of  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
and  Brooklyn. 

John  D.  Clews,  one  hundred  and  two  years  old,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jennings,  one  hundred  years  old,  both  of 
Franklin,  Pa.,  were  married  recently.  The  bridegroom  is  a 
wealthy  oil  producer  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  and  Mexican 
Wars,  while  the  bride  is  a  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
resides  in  Foxburg.  She  was  married  in  1824  to  James 
Jennings,  and  has  four  daughters,  seven  sons,  and  twenty- 
five  grandchildren,  all  living. 

New  York  State  has  the  honor  of  having  the  oldest  post- 
master in  the  employ  of  the  postal  service.  He  is  Roswell 
Beardsley,  of  North  Lansing,  Tompkins  County,  and  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  post-office  at  that  place  since 
June  28,  1828.  The  Postmaster-General  received  a  letter 
from  this  aged  postmaster  a  short  time  ago,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  still  enjoyed  good  health  and  was  able  per- 
sonally to  write  all  his  reports  and  attend  to  the  office,  which 
pays  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per 
annum. 

Through  the  death  of  Prince  Alfred  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  at  Meram,  Austria,  a  fortnight  ago,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  becomes  heir  to  the  reigning  dukedom  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  Prince  Alfred  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria.  His 
mother  was  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  celebrated  their 
silver  wedding  on  January  23d  at  Gotha.  Prince  Alfred 
was  born  at  Buckingham  Palace,  London,  on  October  15, 
1874.  He  was  a  captain  of  Prussian  infantry  and  un- 
married. 

To  a  worthy  cobbler  named  Vandenbrouck  has  been 
awarded  the  prize  of  three  thousand  francs,  which  under 
the  will  of  the  late  M.  de  Reverdy,  of  Paris,  is  given 
every  two  years  to  the  workingman  who  exhibits  in 
competition  for  it  the  largest  and  most  exemplary  family 
of  children.  Vandenbrouck's  children  are  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, all  of  them  pictures  of  health  and  examples  of  good 
training.  They  live  in  a  neat  little  house  which  the  father 
built,  and  eleven  of  them  are  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  large 
bedroom  on  the  second  floor.  The  happy  father  used  half 
of  his  prize-money  in  paying  off  a  mortgage  on  his  little 
home. 

Alexis  Ballot-Beaupre,  who  has  just  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  civil  chamber  of  the  French  Cour  de  Cassation, 
in  succession  to  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  whose  recent 
resignation  created  so  much  excitement  in  Paris,  was  born 
in  St.  Denis,  Reunion,  November  15,  1S36.  Having  been 
an  avocat  and  a  doctor  of  laws,  he  entered  the  magistrature 
April  12,  1S62,  as  a  substitute  judge  at  Montbrisson,  and  he 
has  been  successively  substitute  at  Marseilles,  procureur 
(district  attorney)  at  Toulon,  procureur-gcWral  at  Bastia, 
Procureur-ge'ne'ral  at  Nancy,  first  president  of  the  same 
court,  and  since  December  3,  1882,  counselor  at  the  Cour 
de  Cassation.  M.  Ballot-Beaupre*  is  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  an  officer  of  public  instruction. 

Major-General  E.  S.  Otis,  who  is  now  in  command  of  our 
forces  at  Manila,  and  was  recently  appointed  one  of  the 
commission  of  five  to  study  the  commercial  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  class  of  '58.  This  class,  by  the  way, 
was  a  remarkable  one.  Nearly  all  the  members  attained 
distinction.  Among  those  best  known  now  living  are  Cap- 
tain W.  Harkness,  LL.  D.,  of  the  National  Observatory, 
Washington  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  field  secretary 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cephas  B.  Crane, 
of  Boston;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  of  Philadelphia; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Gubelmann,  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  ;  Professor  Almon  C.  Bacone,  of  the  Indian 
University,  Indian  Territory ;  and  W.  O.  Stoddard,  the 
novelist  and  historian. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Navel  which  will  be  Discussed.  ■ 
"The  Open  Question"  has  placed  "C.  E.  Rai- 
mond  "  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  novelists.  Two 
or  three  stories  had  already  appeared  over  the  same 
signature,  and  attracted  no  more  attention  than  do 
the  hundreds  of  other  mediocre  tales  that  for  no 
particular  reason  seem  to  find  writers,  publishers, 
and  even  readers.  But  "The  Open  Question  "is  a 
work  of  uq questionable  strength,  showing  the  artistic 
skill,  the  subtle  analysis,  and  the  power  of  character- 
ization of  the  master  novelist — if  one  may  so  term  a 
woman,  for  the  secret  is  now  revealed  that  "  C.  E. 
Raimond "  is  Elizabeth  Robbins.  Miss  Robbins  is 
an  American  woman  whose  first  fame  came  from  her 
acting  in  the  Ibsen  dramas  in  London.  A  year  or  so 
ago  she  repeated  her  successes  in  the  same  rdles  in 
New  York.  As  one  might  expect,  the  woman  who 
makes  a  cult  of  Ibsen  does  not  seek  light  or  trifling 
themes  when  she  turns  to  novel-writing  ;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  northern  dramatist  is  apparent  in  the 
matter  rather  than  the  manner  of  her  tale. 

Briefly,  "The  Open  Question"  is  a  study  in 
heredity,  intensely  pessimistic  in  tone  and  treated 
with  consummate  literary  skill.  The  author  has 
taken  for  her  theme  the  love  of  two  cousins,  members 
of  a  family  degenerated  through  long  intermarriage 
and  over-refinement.  In  the  man  this  degeneracy 
takes  the  form  of  soul- weariness,  a  tendency  to  look 
always  on  the  darker  side  of  life,  and  a  lack  of  either 
hope  or  energy  ;  in  the  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
produces  a  neurotic  and  feverish  joy  in  living.  The 
two  natures  are  complementary,  that  they  should 
love  is  inevitable.  Then  comes  up  one  of  the  two 
"  open  questions  "  which  the  book  propounds  :  Have 
two  such  persons  the  right  to  intermarry  ?  They 
answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  proviso  that  they 
shall  destroy  themselves  rather  than  perpetuate  their 
race.  After  a  year  that  is  one  perpetual  honeymoon, 
they  are  put  to  the  test,  and  then  the  second  question 
comes  :  Has  one  the  right  to  kill  one's  self? 

This  story  fills  more  than  five  hundred  pages — 
about  two  hundred  thousand  words.  It  begins  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Gano  family  ;  then  it  follows 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Ethan  Gano  with  his 
grim  New  England  grandfather,  during  his  visit  to 
his  Southern  grandmother  Gano  in  the  Western  vil- 
lage to  which  she  has  retired  after  the  Civil  War  had 
robbed  her  of  her  wealth,  through  his  struggles  as  a 
young  writer  in  Paris  and  London,  and  to  his  in- 
heritance of  his  grandfather's  great  fortune  ;  and 
next  it  treats  with  even  greater  detail  the  develop- 
ment of  Valerie  Gano,  as  a  spoiled  child  with  her 
invalid  father  in  New  York  and  then  in  her  grand- 
mother Gano's  home,  where  the  iron-willed  old  lady 
finds  in  the  child  a  nature  as  determined  as  her  own. 
This  takes  up  one-half  of  the  book,  and  then  the  two 
questions  are  presented  and  answered.  The  book 
appeared  in  England  before  its  formal  publication 
here,  and  in  the  criticisms  the  point  has  been  raised 
that  consumption,  the  scourge  of  the  Gano  family,  is 
not  hereditary,  and  that  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion should  therefore  be  affirmative.  But,  though 
the  disease  itself  is  not  transmitted  by  heredity,  the 
predisposition  to  it  is,  and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
merely  consumption,  but  all  the  neurotic  tendencies 
of  a  decaying  race  that  a  child  of  Val  and  Ethan 
would  inherit.  Given  the  conditions  which  the  tale 
presents,  the  author  has  certainly  made  out  a  strong 
case  for  her  conclusions. 

At  the  outset  of  the  book  the  American  reader, 
certainly  he  of  the  North,  may  be  offended  by  Miss 
Robins's  treatment  of  American  types,  much  as  he 
was  by  some  of  Dickens's  writings  ;  but  this  phase 
soon  passes  and  the  book  becomes  a  well  of  unmixed 
pleasure.  The  remarkable  portrait  of  old  Mrs. 
Gano  alone  is  enough  to  entitle  the  novel  to  a  high 
place  in  modern  fiction. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  Romance  of  Old  Antwerp. 
"  The  Key  of  the  Holy  House,"  by  Albert  Lee,  is 
one  of  the  latest  additions  to  Appletons'  Town  and 
Country  Library  Series.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Old 
Antwerp  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  story  is  a  romance  of  adventure  based  upon  the 
inquisitorial  practices  of  the  Spanish  during  the  occu- 
pation. Caspar  Ursuleus,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  acci- 
dentally learns  of  a  plot  against  the  safety  of  his 
betrothed,  she  having  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
high  Spanish  official.  The  girl  is  rescued  and  sent 
to  England.  Caspar  flees  for  his  fife,  and  vengeance 
is  taken  upon  his  father.  Caspar  returns  in  disguise 
and  manages  to  save  his  family  and  friends,  as  well 
as  to  recover  a  chest  of  stolen  coin  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Spaniards.  He  has  occasion  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  meets  with 
many  thrilling  adventures  and  narrow  escapes.  At 
the  last  he  goes  to  England,  where  he  arrives  just  in 
time  to  foil  an  abduction  scheme  directed  against  his 
betrothed.  The  tale  ends  happily  with  the  union  of 
the  lovers,  under  Queen  Elizabeth's  blessing. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00.  _ 

Among  the  Pigmies. 
Captain  Guy  Burrows,  who  has  been  since  1894  in 
the  service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  is  the  author  of 
the  latest  olume  of  Congo  travels  entitled  "The 
Land  of  the  Pigmies."  With  regard  to  this  first 
literary  effort  of  Captain  Burrows,  Henry  M,  Stan- 
ley, in.*   S  introduction,  says  ;    "Its  title  is  a  fas- 


cinating one,  and  suggests  the  satisfaction  of  our 
legitimate  curiosity  respecting  the  little  people  whom 
the  Emin  Pasha  expedition  discovered  in  such  num- 
bers. .  .  .  Captain  Burrows's  book  possesses  several 
merits.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  brief  and  gives  us  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  lands  haunted  by  the  Pigmies 
as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  larger  aborigines. 
...  Of  his  marches  and  counter- marches  he  says 
little,  the  incidents  of  his  daily  life  he  leaves  untold, 
and  of  his  hunting  exploits,  harassments,  fevers, 
feelings,  and  emotions  he  is  unusually  shy.  Captain 
Burrows  has  preferred  to  treat  only  of  the  natives 
and  their  ways,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I 
found  this  book  so  interesting  that  I  read  it  through 
at  a  sitting." 

Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  unknown  tribes 
the  author  had  to  describe  within  a  limited  space,  he 
has  selected  for  treatment  only  a  few  of  the  principal 
ones,  such  as  the  Mangbettou,  Ababwas,  Azande1, 
Maigoes,  M  abode1,  and  Mumvus,  among  whom  the 
Pigmies  five.  He  had  considerable  dealings  with 
these  queer  little  people,  and  is  able  to  give  us  a 
fairly  full  account  of  their  manners  and  customs. 
He  writes : 

"  Nomads  by  nature,  the  Pigmies  are  at  home  in 
no  particular  country,  but  wander  from  place  to 
place,  supporting  life  by  hunting.  They  consider 
themselves  under  no  obligations  to  the  people  of  the 
tribe  they  may  for  the  time  be  associated  with.  Thus 
they  preserve  their  freedom,  of  which  they  are  in- 
tensely jealous,  and  hold  themselves  entirely  aloof 
from  other  natives,  among  whom  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage.  They  have  no  religion, 
no  family  ties,  no  joy  in  sports  or  games,  and  no 
fixed  home,  their  one  object  and  occupation  being 
hunting,  at  which  they  are  such  adepts  that  it  is  a 
sight  to  see  them  handle  their  small  bows  and  arrows. 
A  Pigmy  will  shoot  three  or  four  arrows,  one  after 
the  other,  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  last  will  have 
left  the  bow  before  the  first  has  reached  its  goal. 
When  an  arrow  misses  its  mark,  he  will  fly  into  a 
violent  passion,  breaking  his  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
rage." 

The  Pigmy  scorns  theft : 

"He  will  lie,  deceive,  and  trick  as  much  as  the 
worst  of  the  aboriginies,  and  often  with  a  great  deal 
more  astuteness  ;  he  is  cunning,  revengeful,  and  sus- 
picious, but  he  will  never  steal.  As  a  rule,  Pigmies 
take  up  their  abode  near  a  village  of  some  big  chief, 
where  they  are  sure  of  finding  large  banana  planta- 
tions. Though  they  grow  no  food  of  any  kind  on 
their  own  account,  they  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
unripe,  long  banana,  and  their  method  of  obtaining 
this  delicacy  is  simple.  On  returning  from  a  day's 
hunting,  the  Pigmy  carefully  wraps  up  several  small 
pieces  of  meat  in  grass  or  leaves,  betakes  himself  to 
the  nearest  banana  plantation,  and  having  selected 
the  bunches  of  bananas  he  requires,  shins  up  the  tree, 
cuts  down  the  bunches  selected,  and  in  payment 
affixes  one  of  the  small  packets  of  meat  to  the  stem 
by  a  little  wooden  skewer.  By  this  means  he  satisfies 
his  conscience,  and  can  declare  that  he  has  not  stolen 
the  bananas." 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  characteristics  of  these 
strange  little  people  is  their  abnormal  appetites  for 
all  sorts  of  food  : 

"A  Pigmy,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
eats,  as  a  rule,  twice  as  much  as  will  suffice  a 
full-grown  man.  He  will  take  a  stalk  containing 
about  sixty  bananas,  seat  himself,  and  eat  them  all 
at  a  meal — besides  other  food.  Then  he  will  lie  and 
groan  throughout  the  night,  until  morning  comes, 
when  he  is  ready  to  repeat  the  operation.  A  conse- 
quent and  characteristic  feature  of  his  race  is  the 
distended  abdomen  ;  but,  that  considered,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  where  he  manages  to  stow  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  food  he  can  consume  at  a  meal." 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated,  contains  an  elab- 
orate index,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  letter  from  the 
king  of  the  Belgians,  showing  the  progress  made  in 
the  Congo  Free  State,  and  a  glossary  of  the  chief 
words  and  phrases  of  the  Mangbettou  tongue. 

Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price,  $3  00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  volume  of  timely  interest  which  is  soon  to  be 
published  is  "  In  Cuba  with  Shafter,"  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  D.  Miley,  formerly  on  General  Shafter's 
staff. 

Stephen  Crane,  who  has  been  living  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  London,  has  sought  retirement  in 
the  country  to  finish  his  new  novel,  which  will  appear 
in  the  spring. 

George  Moore  is  rewriting  the  central  chapter  of 
his  famous  "  Evelyn  Innes." 

Henry  Norman  says  it  is  reported  that  John 
Morley  has  been  paid  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  writ- 
ing the  "  Life  of  Gladstone." 

Park  Benjamin  has  written  a  book  on  "The 
United  States  Naval  Academy,"  which  will  be 
brought  out  soon. 

Mrs.  John  Russell  Young  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  compilation  of  the  best  writings  and  letters  of 
her  husband,  the  late  Librarian  of  Congress. 

A  new  novel  by  Egerton  Castle,  author  of  "The 
Pride  of  Jennico,"  is  to  be  brought  out  soon.  It  is 
entitled  "Young  April,"  and  is  described  as  "the 
intensified,  palpitating  chronicle  of  one  month  of 
spring-time  in  the  existence  of  its  principal  char- 
acters." 

F.  L.  Hanvey,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  paid  Con- 
gressman Champ  Clark  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  the  other  day  for  a  copy  of  the  original  edi- 


tion of  Eugene  Field's  "  Model  Primer,"  there  being 
only  six  other  copies  of  the  same  edition  in  existence. 

"The  Trail  of  the  Gold  Seekers"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Hamlin  Garland  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  June.  It  is  the  literary  result  of  his  trip 
over  the  trail  last  year,  when  he  led  a  pack-train  from 
Ashcroft,  British  Columbia,  to  the  Stickeen  River, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  miners'  stampede  for  the 
Atlin  Lake  country. 

Peter  Dunne,  the  author  of  the  widely  read  Dooley 
sketches,  says:  "Mr.  Dooley  had  an  original  in 
Chicago  in  the  person  of  James  McGarry,  a  down- 
town saloon-keeper.  The  newspaper  men  used  to 
drop  into  his  place  in  the  evening,  and  one  night, 
just  after  the  death  of  Jay  Gould,  McGarry  was  talk- 
ing about  the  deceased  millionaire,  and  made  some 
very  humorous  and  sententious  remarks  about  him. 
His  talk  amused  me,  and  I  went  back  to  the  office 
and  wrote  it  out,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  please  the 
people,  I  continued  writing  in  the  same  strain,  con- 
fining myself  at  first  principally  to  Chicago  local  hap- 
penings. At  first  I  used  McGarry's  name,  but  he 
objected  so  strongly  that  I  dropped  it  and  created 
Mr.  Dooley." 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  is  at  present  busily  en- 
gaged in  collecting  material  for  her  new  novel,  which 
will  deal  with  Washington,  D.  C.  After  she  has 
amassed  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  enable  her  to 
produce  a  sincere  picture  of  life  at  our  national  capi- 
tal, she  intends  to  retire  while  she  writes  it  to  an  out- 
of-the-way  little  town  in  Belgium.  Her  new  story, 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Vine,"  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  will  be  brought  out  next  month.  This  story 
will  be  a  companion  volume  to  Mrs.  Atherton's 
former  stories  of  California  life. 

"Miss  Cayley's  Adventures,"  a  story  by  Grant 
Allen,  which  has  been  running  as  a  serial  in  an  En- 
glish magazine,  will  soon  be  published  in  book-form. 

Among  the  notable  new  books  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  since  the  first  of  the  year  are  : 
"  Windyhaugh,"  a  novel  by  Graham  Travers, 
author  of  "  Mona  Maclean";  "The  Cruise  of 
the  Cachalot,  or  Round  the  World  after  Sperm 
Whales,"  by  Frank  T.  Bullen ;  "General  Sher- 
man," by  General  M.  F.  Force,  a  new  volume 
in  the  Great  Commanders  Series  ;  "  Puerto  Rico 
and  Its  Resources,"  by  Fred  A.  Obex;  "A  His- 
tory of  Japanese  Literature,"  by  W.  G.  Aston ; 
"The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant,"  by  F.  Wilkinson  ; 
"The  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery,"  by  Joseph 
Jacobs  ;  "The  Key  of  the  Holy  House,"  a  romance 
of  Old  Antwerp,  by  Albert  Lee;  "A  Writer  of 
Books,"  by  George  Paston  ;  a  new  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  of  "  The  Scapegoat,"  by  Hall  Caine  ; 
and  new  editions  of  "  Nunez  Spanish  Readers  "  and 
"Earthquakes  and  Other    Earth    Movements,"  by 

John  Milne. 

1    — i    • 

Prologue  to  "The  Duchess  of  Malfy." 

When  Shakespeare  soared  from  life  to  death,  above 

All  praise,  all  adoration,  save  of  love. 

As  here  on  earth  above  all  men  he  stood 

That  were  or  are  or  shall  be — great,  and  good, 

Past  thank  or  thought  of  England  or  of  man — 

Light  from  the  sunset  quickened  as  it  ran. 

His  word,  who  sang  as  never  man  may  sing 

And  spake  as  never  voice  of  man  may  ring, 

Not  fruitless  fell,  as  seed  on  sterile  ways, 

But  brought  forth  increase  even  to  Shakespeare's 

praise. 
Our  skies  were  thrilled  and  filled,  from  sea  to  sea, 
With  stars  outshining  all  their  suns  to  be. 
No  later  light  of  tragic  song  they  knew 
Like  his  whose  lightning  clove  the  sunset  through. 
Half  Shakespeare's  glory,  when  his  hand  sublime 
Bade  all  the  change  of  tragic  life  and  time 
Live,  and  outlive  all  date  of  quick  and  dead, 
Fell,  rested,  and  shall  rest  on  Webster's  head. 
Round  him  the  shadows  cast  on  earth  by  light 
Rose,  changed,  and  shone,  transfiguring  death  and 

night. 
Where  evil  only  crawled  and  hissed  and  slew 
On  ways  that  only  shame  and  bloodshed  knew, 
He  bade  the  loyal  light  of  honor  live, 
And  love,  when  stricken  through  the  heart,  forgive. 
Deep  down  the  midm'ght  of  the  soul  of  sin 
He  lit  the  star  of  mercy  throned  therein. 
High  up  the  darkness  of  sublime  despair 
He  set  the  sun  of  love  to  triumph  there. 
Things  foul  or  frail  his  touch  made  strong  and  pure, 
And  bade  things  transient  like  to  stars  endure. 
Terror,  on  wings  whose  flight  made  night  in  heaven, 
Pity,  with  hands  whence  fife  took  love  for  leaven, 
Breathed  round  him    music   whence  his  mortal 

breath 
Drew  life  that  bade  forgetfulness  and  death 
Die  :  life  that  bids  his  light  of  fiery  fame 
Endure  with  England's,  yea,  with  Shakespeare's 

name. 
— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

■    ♦ — + 

Mr.  Kipling  thus  describes  how  he  came  to  write 
"  Recessional" : 

"  That  poem  gave  me  more  trouble  than  anything 
I  ever  wrote.  I  had  promised  the  Times  a  poem  on 
the  jubilee,  and  when  it  became  due  I  had  written 
nothing  that  satisfied  me.  The  Times  began  to  want 
that  poem  badly,  and  sent  letter  'after  letter  asking 
for  it.  I  made  many  more  attempts,  but  no  further 
progress.  Finally  the  Times  began  sending  tele- 
grams. So  I  shut  myself  in  my  room,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  stay  there  until  I  had  written  a  jubilee 
poem.  Sitting  down,  with  all  my  previous  attempts 
before  me,  I  searched  through  those  dozens  of 
sketches  till  at  last  I  found  just  one  line  I  liked. 
That  was  '  Lest  we  forget.'  Round  these  words 
'  Recessional '  was  written." 
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The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot, 

Round  l/ie  World  after  Sperm  Whales.  By 
Frank  T.  Bullen,  First  Mate.  Illustrated. 
12010.    Cloth,  $t  50/ 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  writes  the  author  as  follows  : 
"  It  is  immense— there  is  no  other  word.  I've  never 
read  anything  that  equals  it  in  its  deep-sea  wonder 
and  mystery,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  book  before 
has  so  completely  covered  the  whole  business  of 
whale-fishing,  and  at  the  same  time  given  such  real 
and  new  sea  pictures.  1  congratulate  you  most 
heartily.  It's  a  new  world  that  you've  opened  the 
door  to." 

"  Mr.  Bullen  has  given  us  an  epic  of  whaling, 
and  has  presented  it  with  that  forceiuloess  and 
simplicity  with  which  the  epic  is  associated.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  of  the  sea.  The  author  describes  some 
tremendous  scenes.  .  .  .  The  book  is  real,  authen- 
tic, a  piece  of  life." — London  Academy, 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton 
Plant. 

By    F.    Wilkinson,    F.  G.    S..    Director  of  the 

Textile  and  Engineer  School,   Bolton.  A  new 

volume  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  i6mo. 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

In  clear  and  simple  language  the  author  tells  the 
story  of  cotton,  tracing  its  progress  from  the  plant 
to  the  thread.  The  early  history  of  cotton,  the 
various  phases  of  its  growth,  and  the  processes  of 
preparation  and  manufacture,  are  lucidly  described. 

The  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Chain. 

An  Historical  Romance.  By  R.  D.  Chetwode, 
author  of  "John  of  Strathboume."  No.  257, 
Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library,  inmo. 
Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

The  success  of  "John  of  Strathboume"  repre- 
sented a  promise  which  is  fully  sustained  in  this 
new  romance  of  adventure  in  the  England  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Mr.  Chetwode  is  a  spirited  story- 
teller, and  his  pictures  of  the  curious  contrasts  and 
strange  conditions  of  the  stormy  time  which  he  has 
chosen  invest  his  tale  with  an  unusual  interest. 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  they  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  0/  price  by  the  publishers, 
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72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Lafcadio  Hearn's   New  Book. 

Whatever  Lafcadio  Hearn  writes  is  sure  of  eager 
welcome  by  a  large  circle  of  enthusiastic  readers. 
No  matter  what  the  subject  he  considers,  his  origi- 
nality, clearness  of  vision,  rich  imagination,  and  grace 
of  expression  endow  it  with  a  charm  that  exercises  a 
potent  attraction  for  the  refined  and  cultured  mind. 

Moreover,  his  writings  take  on  an  added  interest 
from  the  picturesque  personality  of  the  man.  Of  his 
early  life  the  outside  world  knows  little.  That  his 
father  was  an  English  naval  officer  and  bis  mother  a 
fair  daughter  of  the  Ionian  Isles  is  all  bis  printed 
biography,  up  to  the  time  he  wrote  "  the  gas-house 
story,"  famous  in  the  annals  of  American  journalism. 
It  was  in  St.  Louis.  There  had  been  a  murder 
committed  in  the  gas-house,  and  Hearn,  an  untried 
reporter,  was  given  the  assignment  for  one  of  the 
papers.  He  went  down  to  the  gas-house,  looked 
over  the  scene  of  the  crime,  asked  a  few  questions, 
and  then,  goiDg  back  to  the  office,  lay  flat  on  a  table 
and  wrote  for  hours,  turning  out  page  after  page  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  vivid  "copy"  ever  written 
about  a  murder.  His  name  was  made  in  the  news- 
paper world.  But  he  was  a  rolling  stone  and  was 
soon  in  the  Crescent  City,  where  he  wrote  that 
marvelous  pen-picture  of  a  mighty  storm  at  sea, 
"Chispa  :  A  Memory  of  Last  Island."  Much  of  it 
has  been  quoted  in  the  Argonaut.  Next  he  was 
commissioned  to  write  up  the  West  Indies,  and  pro- 
duced a  book  that  made  him  famous.  From  there 
he  went  to  Japan,  where  he  is  now  lecturer  on 
English  literature  in  the  Imperial  University  at 
Tokio.  His  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  chrysan- 
themum has  resulted  in  "Out  of  the  East"  and 
"  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,"  and  now,  in  part 
at  least,  in  "  Exotics  and  Retrospectives." 

All  the  "  Exotics  "  have  to  do  with  Japan  and  its 
people.  The  first  paper  describes  a  visit  to  Fuji-no- 
Yama."  "Insect  Musicians"  tells  of  the  insects 
that  the  Japanese  keep  in  cages  as  we  do  birds  for 
what  maybe  termed  their  songs.  "  A  Question  in 
the  Zen  Texts"  relates  a  quaint  legend  and  discusses 
it  in  the  Oriental  way.  "The  Literature  of  the 
Dead"  finds  sermons  in  the  grave-stones  and  the  in- 
scriptions on  them.  "Frogs"  are  discussed  learn- 
edly, as  they  figure  in  Japanese  literature.  "Of 
Moon-Desire  "  brings  curiously  together  the  theistic 
impulses  of  primitive  mankind  and  the  revelations  of 
modern  investigation. 

The  "  Retrospectives "  are  reveries  written  in 
many  lands,  mere  musings,  vague  but  speculative 
and  intensely  suggestive,  on  "First  Impressions," 
"Beauty  is  Memory,"  "Sadness  in  Beauty," 
"  Parfum  de  Jeunesse,"  "Azure  Psychology,"  and 
a  half-dozen  other  themes  so  nebulous  that  one  be- 
gins them  curious  to  see  what  the  writer  can  say 
about  them,  and  continues  to  the  end,  surprised  and 
charmed  that  he  can  say  so  much. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 

$2.00. 

♦ 

Stories  of  Wild  Animals. 

' '  What  satisfaction  would  be  derived  from  a  ten- 
page  sketch  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  man?" 
asks  Ernest  Selon  Thompson  in  the  preface  to  his 
book  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  And  then 
he  adds,  "  How  much  more  profitable  it  would  be  to 
devote  that  space  to  the  life  of  some  one  great  man." 
Mr.  Thompson  in  his  book  tells  about  the  animals 
he  has  known  in  just  that  way.  He  individualizes 
them,  and  takes  them  through  most  interesting  life 
experiences.  The  book  is  a  kind  of  "Jungle-Book" 
of  the  North- West.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it. 
The  author  shows  himself  possessed  of  a  direct, 
simple,  and  winning  literary  style ;  and  the  illustra- 
tions, furnished  also  by  him,  are  distinctly  out  of  the 
ordinary.  There  are  some  two  hundred  marginal- 
line  drawings,  and  about  thirty  full-page  wash  draw- 
ings, in  the  book.  It  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  naturalist  to  the  government  of  Manitoba. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00.  -    , 

New  Publications. 
"'The   Bivouac  of  the  Dead'   and  Its  Author," 
by  George  W.  Ranck,  has  been  issued  by  the  Robert 
Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati  ;  price,  $1.00. 

In  the  Bodley  Booklets  Series  published  by  John 
Lane,  New  York,  have  been  published  "  Stories  Toto 
Told  Me,"  by  Baron  Corvo,  and  "  Some  Notes  of  a 
Struggling  Genius,"  by  G.  S.  Street.  Price,  each, 
35  cents. 

"  Bible  Stories"  (Old  Testament),  edited,  with  in- 
troduction and  notes,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D-,  has  been  issued  in  a  series  known  as 
"The  Modern  Reader's  Bible."  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Queen's  Garland  "is  a  handsomely  bound 
volume  containing  some  of  the  choicest  poetry  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age.  The  poems  have  been  carefully 
selected  so  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  pocket 
edition,  and  much  has  been  sacrificed  to  meet  this 
need  ;  but  many  old  favorites  have  been  retained. 
Published  by  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York  ;  price,  75 
cents. 

"  The  Black  Curtain,"  by  Mrs.  Flora  Haines 
Longhead,  is  the  love-story  of  a  painter,  whose 
eyes  fail  him,  and  a  singer,  who  has  lost  her  voice. 
Both  take  to  the  mountains,  assuming  other  names  ; 
they  chance  to  find  themselves  neighbors,  become 


acquainted  with  each  other,  and  end  by  falling  in 
love.  The  painter  becomes  totally  blind  ;  but  the 
singer  recovers  her  voice,  and  devotes  her  life  to  ner 
blind  husband.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Loughead 
served  on  the  daily  papers  of  Chicago,  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Some  recent  educational  publications  issued  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  are  "  Rights 
and  Duties  of  American  Citizenship,"  by  Westel 
Woodbury  Willoughby,  associate  in  political  science 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ($1.00)  ;  "  First 
Lessons  in  Civics,"  a  text-book  for  use  in  schools,  by 
S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.  D.  (60  cents) ;  "  Eutropius,"  in 
Latin,  edited  by  J.  C.  Hazzard,  Ph.  D.,  with  gram- 
matical references  (75  cents)  ;  Keller's  "  Second  Year 
in  German  "  ($1.20)  ;  and  "  French  Sight  Reading," 
an  admirable  little  book,  with  a  graded  vocabulary 
containing  groups  of  twelve  words  in  each  lesson, 
with  a  corresponding  reading  exercise  for  each  group 
(40  cents). 

In  Appletons'  Home  Reading  Books  have  been 
issued  two  especially  instructive  and  entertaining  vol- 
umes. "  Playtime  and  Seedtime,"  by  Francis  W. 
Parker  and  Nellie  Lathrop  Helm,  is  for  very  young 
children,  and  its  simple  vocabulary  has  been  put  to 
good  use  in  the  description  of  many  things  in  nature. 
For  more  advanced  readers  is  "Our  Country's  Flag 
and  the  Flags  of  Foreign  Countries,"  by  E.  S. 
Holden,  LL.  D.,  a  volume  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  colors  of  all  nations,  with  their  history.  The 
text  is  supplemented  with  nine  colored  plates  and 
many  other  illustrations.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  32  and  80  cents,  re- 
spectively. 

* — ♦    ■ 

A    RETORT    TO    KIPLING. 


[Henry  Labouchere,  in  London    Truth,  has  replied  to 

Kipling's  "The  White  Man's  Burden"  in  a  parody  which 

we  reprint  following  the  poem  by  which  it  was  suggested :] 

The  White  Man's  Burden. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed — 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile 

To  serve  your  captives'  need  ; 
To  wait,  in  heavy  harness. 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild — 
Your  new-caught  sullen  peoples, 
Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

In  patience  to  abide, 
To  veil  the  threat  of  terror 

And  check  the  show  of  pride ; 
By  open  speech  and  simple, 

An  hundred  times  made  plain, 
To  seek  another's  profit 

And  work  another's  gain. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

The  savage  wars  of  peace — 
Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine, 

And  bid  the  sickness  cease  ; 
And  when  your  goal  is  nearest 

(The  end  for  others  sought) 
Watch  sloth  and  heathen  folly 

Bring  all  your  hopes  to  naught. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

No  iron  rule  of  kings, 
But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper — 

The  tale  of  common  things. 
The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter. 

The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread. 
Go,  make  them  with  your  living 

And  mark  them  with  your  dead. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 

And  reap  his  old  reward — 
The  blame  of  those  ye  better 

The  hate  of  those  ye  guard — 
The  cry  of  hosts  ye  humor 

(Ah,  slowly  !  )  toward  the  light : — 
"  Why  brought  ye  us  from  bondage, 

Our  loved  Egyptian  night  ?  " 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less — 
Nor  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 

To  cloke  your  weariness. 
By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden  I 

Have  done  with  childish  days — 
The  lightly  proffered  laurel. 

The  easy  ungrudged  praise  : 
Comes  now  to  search  your  manhood 

Through  all  the  thankless  years. 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom, 

The  judgment  of  your  peers. 
— Copyright,  i8gg,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.     All  rights 
reserved.     By  courtesy  of  McClure's  Magazine. 

The  Brown  Man's  Burden. 
Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden 

To  gratify  your  greed  ; 
Go,  clear  away  the  "niggers  " 

Who  progress  would  impede  ; 
Be  very  stem,  for  truly 

"Tis  useless  to  be  mild 
With  new-caught,  sullen  peoples, 

Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

And  if  ye  rouse  his  hate, 
Meet  his  old-fashioned  reasons 

With  Maxims  up  to  date  ; 
With  shells  and  dum-dum  bullets, 

A  hundred  times  make  plain 
The  brown  man's  loss  must  ever 

Imply  the  white  man's  gain. 


Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

Compel  him  to  be  free  ; 
Let  all  your  manifestoes 

Reek  with  philanthropy, 
And  if  with  heathen  folly 

He  dares  your  will  dispute, 
Then  in  the  name  of  freedom 

Don't  hesitate  to  shoot. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

And  if  bis  cry  be  sore, 
That  surely  need  not  irk  you, 

Ye've  driven  slaves  before  ; 
Seize  on  his  ports  and  pastures, 

The  fields  his  people  tread  ; 
Go,  make  from  them  your  living, 

And  mark  them  with  bis  dead. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

Nor  do  not  deem  it  hard 
If  you  should  earn  the  rancor 

Of  those  ye  yearn  to  guard  ; 
The  screaming  of  your  Eagle 

Will  drown  the  victim's  sob — 
Go  on  through  fire  and  slaughter, 

There's  dollars  in  the  job. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

And  through  the  world  proclaim 
That  ye  are  freedom's  agents — 

There's  no  more  paying  game  ; 
And  should  your  own  past  history 

Straight  in  your  teeth  be  thrown. 
Retort  that  independence 

Is  good  for  whites  alone. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

With  equity  have  done, 
Weak,  antiquated  scruples 

Their  squeamish  course  have  run  ; 
And  though  'tis  freedom's  banner 

You're  waving  in  the  van, 
Reserve  for  home  consumption 

The  sacred  "  Rights  of  Man." 

And  if,  by  chance,  ye  falter 

Or  lag  along  the  course  ; 
If,  as  the  blood  flows  freely. 

Ye  feel  some  slight  remorse. 
Hie  ye  to  Rudyard  Kipling, 

Imperialism's  prop, 
And  bid  him  for  your  comfort 

Turn  on  his  Jingo  stop. 
— Henry  Labouchere  in  London  Truth. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAXN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS   THE  SUBJECT   OP  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.M.,  M.D. 

—  1M   HIS  NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  gTound  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  GirL 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can  not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  nmo  offer  it  -with  the  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  is 82.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 
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To  be  the  first  possessor  of  the  unkissed  lips  of  a 
supremely  kissable  maiden  has  been,  in  romance  at 
least,  the  ignis-fatuus  that  has  lured  many  a  man  on 
a  long  and  vain  love-chase.  Thomas  Hardy  used  it 
as  the  motive  for  his  story  of  "  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes," 
but  the  hero  came  to  grief,  as  do  most  beings  who 
set  their  ideals  too  high  for  this  most  peccable  world. 
If  the  romance  lover  but  knew,  there  is  probably 
many  a  blooming  pair  of  unkissed  lips  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  the  fairy  prince  ;  but  other  times,  other 
manners.  Men  of  our  day  like  their  ambrosia  highly 
spiced,  and  when  they  are  not  taking  to  the  woods  of 
frontier  life,  they  turn  their  osculatory  attentions  to 
the  lips  of  the  Mrs,  Ebbsmitbs,  the  Paula  Tan- 
querays,  and  the  Zazas  of  the  world. 

In  "Madeleine,"  at  the  Tivoli,  the  whole  motive 
of  the  opera  hinges  on  a  kiss — that  most  trifling, 
evanescent,  zephyry  caress,  whose  imprint  can  never 
be  seen  except  for  the  foot-prints  it  leaves  on  the 
sands  of  time,  and  these  are  plain  enough,  for  the 
exchange  of  a  kiss  has  broken  up  families  and 
cemented  the  alliance  of  nations. 

In  the  opera  of  "  Madeleine,"  the  airy  trifle  which 
was  to  be  so  fateful  in  its  consequences  was  as  elusive 
as  the  scrap  of  paper  in  Sardou's  charming  play — 
now  you  saw  it  (or  thought  so)  and  now  you  didn't — 
and  the  audience  were  so  kept  on  the  tip-toe  of  ex- 
pectation for  fear  the  kissee  would  be  the  wrong  one 
that  it  was  really  quite  a  shock  when  Madeleine 
finally  yielded  the  caress  behind  a  group  of  conceal- 
ing chorus-girls.  But  that  had  to  be,  in  order  to 
divest  the  old  baron  of  the  velvet  robe  and  snowy 
beard  that  carried  away  with  them  twenty-five  years  of 
his  age. 

Quite  an  impressive  centenarian  was  Phil  Branson. 
His  aquiline  profile  lent  itself  most  obligingly  to 
representing  the  bony  features  of  old  age.  When 
his  beard  was  removed,  his  face  was  made  up  to  show 
the  furrows  of  seventy-five  with  marked  skill.  He 
stuck  to  the  spirit  of  his  part,  too,  and  played  it 
without  any  burlesque  touches,  which  were  unnec- 
essary and  would  have  been  out  of  place.  He  was 
a  most  courtly  old  man  in  bis  manner  to  his  ward, 
and  won  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  roses  and  raptures  of  his  lost  youth. 

Lichter,  as  his  ward  who  saved  for  him  the  un- 
gathered  blossom  of  her  mouth,  had  plenty  of  charm- 
ing music  charmingly  sung,  except  for  a  something, 
a  foreign  burr,  perhaps,  which  clings  to  her  speech, 
and  prevents  one's  comprehension  of  the  words  of 
her  songs. 

Annie  Myers  flung  herself  into  the  role  of  the 
sextet  widow  with  characteristic  enjoyment  of  its 
broad  burlesque  ;  but  in  spite  of  a  grotesque  make- 
up, topical  songs,  and  a  vast  amount  of  energy, 
vocal  and  otherwise,  she  narrowly  escapes  Katisha's 
fate  of  being  the  bore  of  the  opera — a  fate  that  gen- 
erally overtakes  husband-hunting  antiques.  And, 
speaking  of  antiques,  she  made  a  third  of  the  col- 
lection, for  Stevens  of  course  was  cast  as  an  old  man 
— a  very  Umber  old  gentleman,  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  a  yard  up  in  the  air.  William  West  off-set  this, 
however,  by  coming  out  as  quite  a  youthful  sprig, 
with  a  skipping  step,  a  beaming  smile,  and  a  best 
girl. 

The  music  of  the  opera  is  exceedingly  pretty  and 
in  places  very  effective.  When  Pruette  makes  his 
entrance,  swept  in  on  the  waves  of  an  imposing, 
grand- operatic  crash  of  chords,  and  then,  in  the  still- 
ness that  follows  the  ebbiog  of  the  musical  tide,  fixes 
an  ardent  gaze  on  Madeleine's  window,  we  feel  a 
pleasant,  reminiscent  sensation — which  we  finally 
identify  as  a  memory  of  Faust  standing  in  Mar- 
guerite's garden  before  he  begins  the  delicious  strains 
of  "  Salve  Dimora."  Pruette's  "Oh,  lady  fair  "  is  a 
tender  love-song,  and  concludes  with  a  fervent 
musical  crescendo,  which  he  does  in  his  best  style. 
We  come  down  from  the  heights  with  something  of 
a  jounce  after  this,  when  he  communes  with  himself 
as  to  the  size  of  the  dot  of  his  lady  fair. 

Evidently  the  management  has  put  forth  its  best 
efforts  in  the  production,  The  costumes  are  fresh 
and  speckless,  the  baron  has  just  had  his  castle  walls 
newly  painted,  and  the  rose-garlands  are  all  freshly 
plucked  from  their  pasteboard  beds.  One  could 
wish  that  the  arch  of  roses  erected  to  celebrate  the 
baron's  hundredth  birthday  had  had  its  floral  splendor 
softened  and  relieved  by  some  of  the  ivy  growing  so 
luxuriantly  on  the  stone  walls  of  bis  castle,  but  that 
is  a  detail.  As  a  general  thing,  it  takes  some  phil- 
osophy to  bear  up  against  the  color  schemes  of  the 
Tivoli.  Edmund  Russell's  aesthetic  sensibilities  would 
shrink  and  shrivel  like  tender  greenlings  if  exposed 
to  the  flairs  of  the  color  fantasies  that  rage  there, 
but  in  the  second  act  the  usual  color  artist  must  have 
been  snpr  ressed.  For  there  we  saw  a  sombre  setting 
of  f^.de!.'  anners,  old  tapestries,  -nassive,  dark  furni- 
tht    lull  metal  of  ancient  srmor,  and  all  the 


accessories    that    combine    to    produce    the    time- 
bedimmed  richness  of  an  old  baronial  hall. 


The  true  dog-lover  must  always  suffer  more  pangs 
than  pleasure  when  he  sees  the  dog,  symbol  of  care- 
free, frolicsome  irresponsibility,  joining  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  competition  for  bread — perhaps  we 
ought  to  add,  for  bones.  The  dog  who  cheers  us  in 
our  dejection,  weariness,  grief,  by  bis  innocent,  un- 
conscious gayety,  forced  in  his  turn  to  have  business 
cares  ;  to  turn  joyous  barks  to  mercantile  account ; 
and  to  caper  nimbly  to  the  vociferous  pleasings  of  a 
band.  At  the  Orpheum,  Professor  Macart's  dogs  are 
a  well-trained  little  group,  but  the  black  and  tan 
leading  lady  seemed  to  have  a  world  of  care  weigh- 
ing down  her  sleek,  black  head  when  she  stood  on 
her  dressing- table  in  the  flies,  and  we  must  confess  to 
enjoying  most  that  moment  in  the  clever  exhibition 
when  the  brown  setter,  as  a  corpse,  some  moments 
after  his  death,  naively  changed  his  position  so  that 
he  could  more  comfortably  survey  the  house  with  his 
artless  golden  eyes.  Some  zoological  savant  declared 
once  that  dogs  smile,  and  a  cut  accompanied  the 
article  in  which  the  statement  was  made  which 
showed  the  canine  countenance  with  jaws  stretched 
wide,  every  tooth  showing,  and  the  tongue  lolling 
out,  while  the  usual  look  of  doggish  intelligence  was 
obscured  by  an  expression  of  utter  imbecility.  If 
that  pictured  grimace  was  indeed  a  canine  smile, 
then  the  dog  was  justly  punished  for  his  servile  imita- 
tion of  man  by  losing  his  characteristic  look  of 
alertness  and  sagacity. 

But  no  smiles  could  ever  be  astray  among  a  stage 
group  of  dogs — their  whole  intelligence  is  concen- 
trated on  gaining  their  reward  of  bed  and  board 
and  avoiding  the  punishment  of  the  whip,  and  every 
muscle  in  their  expressive  bodies  shows  that  they 
are  resignedly  enduring  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Derenda  and  Breen,  the  club-jugglers,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  rilled  with  a  pleasant,  boyish  enjoyment  in 
the  exercise  of  their  own  skill.  Their  exhibition  is 
really  beautiful.  The  flashing  clubs  seem  electric 
bolts  of  light  and  color,  darting,  curving,  twisting, 
writhing  through  the  air.  Sometimes  they  seem  to 
glide  like  snakes,  and  again  flow  like  water  down 
Derenda's  magically  dexterous  arms. 

The  Schrode  Brothers  have  a  chance  to  make  an 
almost  equally  good  impression  on  the  lover  of  acro- 
batics. They  form  an  ascending  scale  of  strength, 
activity,  and  steely  springiness  as  they  leap  to  a 
vertical  column,  and  the  sure-footed,  cat-like  bounds 
of  the  youngest  send  mingled  thrills  of  fear  and 
pleasure  ;  but  the  clown  succeeded  in  marring  the 
whole  clever  exhibition  by  a  broad,  ugly  smear  of 
vulgarity. 

In  vaudeville  the  aim  so  often  is  to  win  the  ready 
laugh.  Many  a  vaudeville  player  holds  bis  brief 
quarter-hour  on  the  stage  solely  from  a  minute  talent 
he  possesses  of  amusing  ;  the  amusement  may  be 
less  than  skin-deep,  but  still  he  has  aroused  it,  and 
that  is  his  sole  excuse  for  beiDg  there.  Of  such  a 
sort  are  Stine  and  Evans  in  "  A  Frisky  Doctor,"  and 
I.ang  and  Keeler,  the  singing  comedians.  They 
win  the  idle  laugh  of  an  idle  hour  and  are  gone,  and 
they  leave  all  the  more  agreeable  impression  behind 
them  if  there  is  no  unpleasant  savor  of  coarseness 
mixed  with  it. 

The  Clorindy  group  of  last  week  was  a  wholesome, 
light-hearted  set  of  people.  Their  performance  was 
not  specially  interesting,  although  they  kept  the 
stage  animated  with  their  continual  darky  swing  and 
motion,  and  they  sing  coon-songs  in  their  ringing 
young  voices  with  the  lusty-lunged  vigor  of  school- 
children ;  but  as  individual  types  they  held  the  eye 
with  interest.  One  girl  had  a  face  and  neck  tinted 
like  a  lily ;  but  seen  in  profile  her  racial  traits 
asserted  themselves  unmistakably  in  her  features. 
The  girl  in  pale-pink,  with  a  sort  of  pensive,  Camille 
smile,  had  almost  delicate  features  ;  but  through  the 
clear  pallor  of  her  skin  struggled  the  faint  duskiness 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  white.  The  little  girl  in 
yellow  was  the  pet.  Wherever  her  active  little  legs 
carried  her,  there  would  every  face  in  the  audience 
turn.  She  felt  it  and  reveled  in  it,  with  the  darky's 
natural,  unconscious,  child  -  like  approbativeness. 
Her  vivid  face,  with  its  jet-black  hair  and  eyes,  its 
scarlet  lips  and  white  teeth,  seemed  to  flash  and 
glittter  with  her  keen  pleasure. 

The  one-act  comedy  department  is  still  filled  by 
the  Nobleses.  If  one  should  begin  to  jot  down  the 
plots  of  these  one-act  comedies,  one  after  the  other, 
they  would  read  like  this : 

A—  Quarrel  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  caused  by 
intoxication  of  husband.     Made  up. 

B— Quarrel  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  fomented 
by  mother-in-law.     Made  up. 

C—  Quarrel  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  caused  by 
latter  finding  in  her  husband's  overcoat  -  pocket  a 
woman's  love  -  letter,  or  glove,  or  handkerchief. 
Turns  out  to  be  overcoat  of  Mr.  D.     Made  up. 

It  is  not  really  the  plot  that  counts.  Anything  will 
do.  The  body  of  this  kind  of  play  really  consists  of 
a  rattling  exchange  of  small  shot  between  the  two 
main  actors,  in  which  puns,  catch-words,  plays  upon 
words,  and  the  latest  thing  in  slang  take  turns  in 
raising  a  laugh.  Mr.  Nobles  contributes  for  his  share 
the  authorship  of  the  play  and  a  fair  talent  for  acting 
it  out,  Mrs.  Nobles  contributes  nothing  in  particular, 
except  a  lady-like  presence  and  a  very  pretty  pair  of 
round,  dimpled  arms. 


Little  Ethel  (for  the  first  time  observing  baby, 
born  Valentine's  day}— "Well,  papa,  1  s'pose  you 
are  just  dying  to  know  who  sent  it  I  "—Ex. 


INTAGLIOS. 


The  Oblation. 
Ask  nothing  more  of  me,  sweet : 
All  I  can  give  you,  I  give. 

Heart  of  my  heart,  were  it  more, 
More  would  be  laid  at  your  feet ; 
Love  that  should  help  you  to  live, 
Song  that  should  spur  you  to  soar. 

All  things  were  nothing  to  give, 
Once  to  have  sense  of  you  more, 
Touch  you  and  taste  of  you  sweet, 
Think  you  and  breathe  you,  and  live, 
Swept  of  your  wings  as  they  soar, 
Trodden  by  chance  of  your  feet. 

I  that  have  love  and  no  more 
Give  you  but  love  of  you,  sweet : 
He  that  hath  more,  let  him  give  ; 
He  that  haih  wings,  let  him  soar  ; 
Mine  is  the  heart  at  your  feet 
Here,  that  must  love  you  to  live. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


Cradle  Song  of  the  Fisherman's  "Wife. 
Swung  in  the  hollows  of  the  deep, 
While  silver  stars  their  watches  keep, 

Sleep,  my  seabird,  sleep  I 
Our  boat  the  glistening  fishes  fill, 
Our  prow  turns  homeward — hush  1  be  still — 

Sleep,  my  seabird,  sleep — 
Sleep,  sleep. 

The  wind  is  springing  from  out  the  West, 
Nestle  thee  deeper  in  mother's  breast, 

Rest,  my  seabird,  rest  1 
There  is  no  sea  our  boat  could  whelm 
While  thy  brave  father  is  at  the  helm, 

Rest,  my  seabird,  rest — 
Rest,  rest. 

The  foam  flies  past  us  like  beaten  cream, 
The  waves  break  over,  the  fierce  winds  scream, 

Dream,  my  seabird,  dream  1 
Dream  of  the  cot  where  high  and  low, 
Crimson  and  white,  the  roses  blow, 

Dream,  my  seabird,  dream — 
Dream,  dream. 

What  tho'  the  tempest  is  on  the  deep  ? 
Heaven  will  guard  thee — do  not  weep, 

Sleep,  my  seabird,  sleep  ! 
Be  brave  as  a  fisherman's  child  should  be, 
Rocked  in  the  hollows  of  the  sea, 

Sleep,  my  seabird,  sleep — 

Sleep,  sleep. — Ella  Higginson. 


"I  Vex  Me  Not  with  Brooding  on  the  Years." 

I  vex  me  not  with  brooding  on  the  years 
That  were  ere  I  drew  breath  :  why  should  1  then 
Distrust  the  darkness  that  may  fall  again 
When  life  is  done  ?    Perchance  in  other  spheres — 

Dead  planets — I  once  tasted  mortal  tears, 
And  waked  as  now  among  a  throng  of  men, 
Pondering  things  that  lay  beyond  my  ken, 
Questioning  death,  and  solacing  my  fears. 

Ofttimes  indeed  strange  sense  have  I  of  this. 
Vague  memories  that  hold  me  with  a  spell. 
Touches  of  unseen  lips  upon  my  brow, 

Breathing  some  incommunicable  bliss  ! 
In  years  foregone,  O  Soul,  was  all  not  well  ? 
Still  lovelier  life  awaits  thee.     Fear  not  thou  1 
— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


Eve's  Daughter. 
I  waited  in  the  little  sunny  room  : 

The  cool  breeze  waved  the  window-lace,  at  play, 
The  white  rose  on  the  porch  was  all  in  bloom, 

And  out  upon  the  bay 
I  watched  the  wheeling  sea-birds  go  and  come. 

"  Such  an  old  friend, — she  would  not  make  me  stay 

While  she  bound  up  her  hair."   I  turned,  and  lo, 
Danae  in  her  shower  I  and  fit  to  slay 

All  a  man's  hoarded  prudence  at  a  blow  : 
Gold  hair,  that  streamed  away 

As  round  some  nymph  a  sunlit  fountain's  flow. 
"  She  would  not  make  me  wait  1  " — but  well  I  know 
She  took  a  good  half-hour  to  loose  and  lay 

Those  locks  in  dazzling  disarrangement  so  1 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

The  Victor. 

Down  in  the  cloudy  towers  of  my  sleep 
A  dungeon  loomed,  wherein  I  heard  the  tones 
Of  those  long  ages  prisoned, — groans  on  groans  ; 
And,  peering  further  in  the  noisome  deep, 

Wherein  no  rays  of  daylight  ever  creep, 
I  saw  a  skeleton  of  whitened  bones — 
A  mighty  king  and  conqueror  of  thrones — 
Chained  to  the  walls  within  this  donjon-keep  ; 

His  crown  still  blazed  upon  him,  golden-dull, 
Whence,  through  the  dark,  glared  jewels,  tiger- 
eyed. 
In  awe  I  stood,  and,  trembling,  held  my  breath  ; 

And  then  a  voice — not  his  who  there  had  died— 
Hissed  from  the  horror  of  that  hollow  skull, — 
"  I  am  the  King  of  kings,  undying  Death  !  " 
— Lloyd  Mifflin. 

The  Hunt. 
Wild  stream  the  clouds,  and  the  fresh  wind  is  singing, 

Red  is  the  dawn,  and  the  world  white  with  rime, — 
Music,  O  music  1     The  hunter's  horn  ringing  1 

Over  the  hill-top  the  mounted  men  climb. 

Flashing  of  scarlet,  and  glitter,  and  jingle, 
The  deep  bay,  the  rhythm  of  hoof  and  of  cry, — 

Echo,  O  echo  !     The  winds  rush  and  mingle  ! 
Halloo,  view  halloo  I    And  the  Hunt  has  swept  by. 

Stay  1    All  the  morning  is  hushed  and  is  sober. 
Bare  is  the  bill-top  and  sad  as  its  wont, — 

Out  of  the  ghost  of  a  long-dead  October 

Blows  as  the  dust  blows  the  ghost  of  the  Hunt  I 
—Harriet  Prescolt  Spofford. 


The  Races. 
The  California  Jockey  Club  announces  two  inter- 
esting events  at  the  Oakland  Track  next  week.  On 
Wednesday,  the  fourth  race  will  be  for  the  Thornton 
Stakes,  the  value  of  the  purse  being  $3  000.  It  is  for 
three-year-olds  and  upward,  the  distance  is  four 
miles,  and  as  there  are  some  twenty-seven  entries, 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  field.  On  Saturday, 
February  25th,  the  Gunst  Stakes  will  be  the  big 
event.  It  is  also  for  three-year-olds  and  upward,  the 
distance  being  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  Among  the 
fifty  entries  may  be  mentioned  La  Goleta,  Humidity, 
Adolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Marion,  Fleming,  Recrea- 
tion, Rey  del  Bandidos,  Tenebrae,  Eddie  Jones,  and 
others. 


Your  Eye-Glasses 

Are  important,  and  we  fit  every  pair  perfectly. 
Any  oculist  will  tell  you  that  we  are  careful  and 
exact,  and  then  our  new  clip  for  50  cents  does 
not  slip,  nor  do  the  aurocone  spectacles  hurt  be- 
hind the  ears. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled.  Factory  on  premises. 

Quick  repairing.         Phone,  Main  10. 


c,o   ..        PMT0^     SCIENTIFIC 

b4z  Market  ot.  instruments. 


'""DER  CMOMICLt    BUILDING 


TIVOLiI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Keeling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

"  Dickie  and  the  Birdie."     Every  Evening.     A  Triumph. 
The  Fantastic  Comic  Opera, 

MADELEINE;   OR,  THE   MACIC  KISS 

Strongest  Singiog  Company  in  America. 

Next — Offenbach's    Classic    "  JLa    Belle    Helene." 

Matinee  Every  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

N.  B. — Matinee  Reserved  Seats,  25  cts.     Tel.  Bush  9. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Two  Weeks.  Beginning  Next  Monday.  Magnificent 
Production  by  Wm.  Greet's  London  Company  of 
Wilson  Barrett's  Remarkable  Religious  Drama, 

-:-    THE    SIGN    OF   THE   CROSS    -:- 

Great  Dramatic  Strength.     Superb  Stage  Effects. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


Beginning  Monday,  Feb.  20th.     Second  and  Last  Week. 

-:-  BLACK  PATTI'S  TROUBADOURS -:- 

The  Greatest  Colored  Show  on  Earth. 
BLACK  PATTI ERNEST  HOGAN. 

And  Thirty  Other  Hits. 
February  27th Nance  O'Neil 

OKPHETTM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  February  20th, 
Murray   &  Lane,    Operatic   Stars ;    Bloom   &  Cooper, 

Comedy  Sketch  Artists ;  Edith  Craske,   World-Famous 

Premiere    Danseuse ;    De    Haven    &    Maie,     America's 

Youngest    Comedians ;    Conroy    &     McDonald ;    P.    C. 

Shortis;    Lang    &    Keeler;    Schrode    Bros.;    and  Prof. 

Macart's  Dogs  and  Monkeys. 
Reserved  seats,  25c  ;  Balcony,   10c  ;  Opera  Chairs  and 

Box  seats,  50c.    Matinees  Wednesday,    Saturday,    and 

Sunday. 

ORPHEUM — Extra. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY 

FRITZ  SCHEEL Musical  Dirbctor. 

SECOND  SERIES.  EIGHTH  CONCERT 

Last  Concert  of  the  Season. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  Feb.  23d,  at  3:15. 

Programme  includes— Overture,  "  Tannhauser,"  Wag- 
ner.   Symphony,  No.  6  (Pathetique),  Tschaikowsky. 

Prices,  75c,  81.00,  and  SI. 50.  Seats  on  sale 
at  the  Orpheum  on  and  after  Monday,  Feb.  20th. 


RACES 


RACES 


RACES 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  (898-'99,  Monday, 
February  20th  to  Saturday,  March 
4th,  Inclusive. 

Racing     Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT.        g- 
Races   start  at  2:15  P.   M.  sharp.     O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  M,,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning— Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

K.  B.  Milroy,  Secretary. 


Apollo  is  malleable  and  bendable, 
far  beyond  other  makes  of  galvan- 
ized iron ;  and  flat ;  and  uniform. 

No  other  approaches  Apollo. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Pittsburgh 


February  20,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Wilson  Barrett's  Famous  Historical  Play. 

The  James-Kidder- Warde  engagement  will  come 
to  a  close  on  Sunday  evening  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  magnificent  production  of  Wilson  Barrett's 
widely  discussed  religious  and  historical  play,  "  The 
Sign  of  the  Cross."  Like  Henryk  Sienkiewicz's 
powerful  novel,  "Quo  Vadis,"  it  tells  the  story  of 
the  struggles,  persecutions,  and  martyrdom  of  the 
early  Christians  under  the  bloody  reign  of  Nero. 
The  central  idea  around  which  the  plot  revolves  is 
the  love  of  Marcus  Superbus,  a  noble  pagan,  for 
Mercia,  a  lowly  Christian  maiden.  Marcus  has  been 
ordered  by  Nero  to  exterminate  the  Christians,  and, 
after  a  series  of  thrilling  scenes  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  save  Mercia  from  an  awful  death  in  the 
Roman  arena,  he  becomes  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
her  belief,  shares  her  fate  willingly,  and  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  her  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

Charles  Dalton,  a  handsome  young  English  actor, 
will  be  seen  in  the  rSle  of  Marcus  Superbus,  which 
he  created  in  this  country,  and  Irene  Rooke  will  be 
the  Mercia.  The  scenery,  costumes,  and  appoint- 
ments are  said  to  be  especially  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful, giving  a  correct  representation  of  the  palaces 
and  streets  of  Rome  under  the  luxurious  reign  of 
Nero. 


At  the  California. 
The  Black  Patti  Troubadours,  who  have  duplicated 
the  success  which  they  achieved  in  this  city  last  year, 
will  enter  upon  their  second  and  last  week  at  the 
California  Theatre  on  Monday  evening.  Their  en- 
tertainment is  based  on  almost  the  same  lines  as  be- 
fore, but  there  are  so  many  new  rag-time  ballads, 
jokes,  dances,  and  specialties  introduced  that  the 
show  is  practically  a  new  one.  The  skit  entitled 
"  At  Jolly  Coon-ey  Island  "  is  full  of  action,  and  gives 
all  the  members  of  the  company  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  various  talents.  Ernest  Hogan,  the 
leading  comedian,  is  inimitable.  He  has  a  number 
of  catchy  new  "coon"  songs,  the  one  called  "If 
They  Only  Fought  with  Razors  in  the  War  "  being 
encored  nightly.  An  entertaining  cake-walk  contest 
is  followed  by  Miss  Sissieretta  Jones,  the  "Black 
Patti,"  who  has  a  good  stage  presence  and  sings 
well.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  company 
are  Gus  Hall  and  Mattie  Phillips,  who  generally 
succeed  in  capturing  the  cake-walk  prize ;  Alice 
Mackay,  a  charming  little  soubrette  ;  George  Holt, 
a  lyric  tenor ;  Murial  Ringgold,  who  does  some 
eccentric  buck-dancing  ;  and  James  Bland,  an  acro- 
batic marvel.  The  performance  comes  to  a  close 
with  an  operatic  m4la?ige,  in  which  Miss  Jones  and 
the  entire  company  take  part. 

Second  Week  of  "Madeleine." 
Edwards  and  Stange's  fantastic  comic  opera, 
"  Madeleine,  or  the  Magic  Kiss,"  has  made  a  hit  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  will  be  continued 
another  week.  On  Monday  evening  a  benefit  will 
be  given  in  aid  of  the  fund  of  international  conven- 
tion, Independent  Order  B'nai  B'rith,  when  a  num- 
ber of  special  features  will  be  introduced.  The 
excellent  cast  includes  Anna  Lichter  in  the  title-role; 
Annie  Myers  as  Mary  Doodle,  the  sextet  widow ; 
Ida  Wyatt  and  Bernice  Holmes  as  Vivette  and  Mar- 
got,  the  dashing  daughters  of  Dr.  Gourmet ;  Phil 
Branson  as  the  Baron  de  Grimm  ;  Ed#in  Stevens  as 
his  famished  physician,  Dr.  Gourmet ;  William  H. 
West  as  his  scribe,  Jules  le  Meagre  ;  William  Pruetle 
as  Auguste  Deutch,  the  Alsatian  ;  Arthur  Boyce  as 
the  handsome  young  suitor,  Francois  ;  and  Fred 
Kavanagh  as  the  faithful  major-domo,  Emile. 

A  revival  of  Offenbach's  "La  Belle  H61ene"  will 
be  the  next  attraction  at  the  Tivoli. 


The  Orpheum's  Excellent  Bill. 

Murray  and  Lane,  the  noted  operatic  singers,  who 
have  recently  deserted  the  legitimate  for  the  vaude- 
ville stage;  will  be  the  most  notable  feature  of  next 
week's  programme  at  the  Orpheum.  They  will 
appear  in  a  repertoire  of  popular  songs  and  selec- 
tions from  standard  operas,  and  will  doubtless  re- 
ceive an  enthusiastic  welcome.  Mile.  Craske,  the 
famous  premiire  danseuse,  and  Lew  Bloom  and 
Edith  Cooper,  in  a  comedy  skit  entitled  "  A  Picture 
from  Life,"  are  among  the  new-comers.  Mr.  Bloom 
has  gained  a  reputation  as  a  character-actor,  having 
appeared  with  success  as  a  tramp  in  Hoyt's  "  A 
Milk  White  Flag  "  and  "  A  Black  Sheep."  He  will 
impersonate  a  similar  part  in  this  one-act  comedy, 
while  Miss  Cooper  will  play  the  dual  role  of  a  coun- 
try spinster  and  a  city  maiden. 

Among  those  who  have  been  retained  from  this 
week's  bill  are  Carter  de  Haven  and  Bonnie  Maie, 
two  precocious  juveniles,  who  appear  in  a  clever  act 
which  is  called  "A  Naval  Reserve,"  ending  in  a 
graceful  cake-walk  ;  Conroy  and  McDonald,  Irish 
comedians  ;  P.  S.  Shortis,  the  veteran  banjo-player  ; 
the  Schrode  Brothers,  comedy  acrobats  ;  Lang  and 
Keller,  vocalists  ;  and  Macart's  entertaining  dogs 
and  monkeys. 

The  Grand  Opera  Season. 
Among  the  artists  who  will  appear  in  the  Ellis 
Opera  Company,  which  will  be  seen  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  March,  are  Mmes.  Melba,  Gadski, 
De  Lussan,  Olitzka,  Mattfeld,  and  Van  Cauteren, 
sopranos  and  contraltos  ;  Bormard,  Pandolfini,  Van 
Hoose,  and  Del  Sol,  tenors  ;  and  Bensaude,  De 
Vries,  Stehmann,  Rosa,  Rains,  Bourdouresque,  and 
Viviani,  baritones..    The  conductor  will  be  Seppilli, 


a  classmate  of  Puccini,  the  composer  of  "  La 
Boheme."  The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  of 
fifty  pieces  will  accompany  the  organization. 

The  operas  to  be  sung  will  include  "  Faust," 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Carmen,"  "La  Boheme," 
"  Rigoletto."  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  "  1'  Pagliacci," 
"La  Traviata,"  "Barber  of  Seville,"  "  Mignon," 
"  Lucia,"  and  probably  "  Aida  "  and  "The  Hugue- 
nots." 

Notes. 
"  Zaza  "  is  to  be  given  in  London  this  season. 

Louise  Tbomdyke  Boucicault  has  joined  Henry 
Miller  on  tour. 

Otis  Skinner  will  play  John  Drew's  part  in  "  Rose- 
mary "  on  the  road. 

Digby  Bell  has  a  new  play  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett,  entitled  "Joe  Hurst,  Gentleman," which 
he  will  produce  at  Washington  on  February  27th. 

Nance  ONeil  is  to  present  a  revised  version  of 
"East  Lynne"  during  her  coming  engagement  at 
the  California  Theatre. 

Richard  le  Gallienne's  story,  "The  Quest  of  the 
Golden  Girl,"  has  been  adapted  by  its  author  for  the 
stage.  It  will  be  produced  shortly  with  a  musical 
accompaniment,  after  the  manner  of  "The  Girl 
from  Paris." 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  is  to  be  seen  soon  in  an 
adaptation  of  "  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles."  She  is 
starring  in  the  English  provinces  with  "  Magda," 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  and  "  The  Notori- 
ous Mrs.  Ebbsmith." 

Neil  Burgess  has  gone  into  vaudeville  and  is  ap- 
pearing at  Keith's,  in  New  York.  His  little  comedy, 
"My  Mother- in-Law,"  presents  him  in  his  familiar 
personation  of  a  positive  and  masterful  Down-East 
woman,  and  is  full  of  comic  situations. 

Rose  Coghlan  and  her  husband,  John  T.  Sulli- 
van, Aubrey  Boucicault,  and  Louise  Baudet  are  in 
the  cast  of  "Mile.  Fifi,"  the  new  French  comedy 
which  was  produced  with  success  in  New  York  a 
fortnight  ago  at  the  Manhattan  Theatre.  Leo  Dit- 
richstein  is  the  adapter. 

In  a  recent  interview  Mme.  Scalchi  said  :  "  I  am 
going  to  make  this  my  last  year  on  the  American 
stage.  Next  year  I  go  to  Australia.  The  rumor 
that  I  intend  asking  for  a  divorce  from  my  husband, 
Count  Dolli,  is  untrue.  He  has  remained  at  home 
this  year  because  of  illness." 

Albert  Alvarez,  the  noted  French  tenor,  received  a 
great  ovation  in  Boston  last  week,  when  he  made  his 
American  dibut  with  Mme.  Melba  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  He  is  to  sing  only  ten  times  during  the 
four  weeks  he  will  remain  in  America,  and  will  re- 
ceive twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  ap- 
pearance. 

When  the  London  Lyceum  re-opens  about  the 
middle  of  this  month,  the  first  production  of  Martin 
Harvey,  the  young  actor  who  has  taken  a  lease  of 
the  house,  will  be  a  new  adaptation  of  Dickens's 
masterpiece,  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  in  a  prologue 
and  four  acts.  This  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Freeman  Wills,  who  has  written  plays  before,  and 
who  brought  out,  not  long  ago,  a  life  of  his  brother, 
the  painter-playwright,  W.  G.  Wills. 

Hoyt's  new  farce,  "A  Dog  in  the  Manger,"  has 
proved  a  failure  in  Washington,  and  it  is  to  be 
shelved  for  the  present.  The  unfortunate  condition 
of  Mr.  Hoyt's  health  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
now  to  undertake  the  usual  task  of  tinkering  the 
play.  Accompanied  by  his  private  physician,  Mr. 
Hoyt  will  go  to  Virginia  Hot  Springs  for  a  month 
and  then  to  Florida  for  the  spring.  It  is  expected 
that  rest  and  exercise  will  restore  him  to  health  before 
his  return  to  New  York  in  May. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Nat  Goodwin, 
under  which  John  Maxwell,  of  Chicago,  obtained  a 
verdict  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  was  supported  not 
alone  by  a  similarity  in  plots  between  "Ambition" 
and  the  unacted  piece  in  question,  but  also  by  the 
admission,  on  the  part  of  the  defense,  that  Goodwin 
had  requested  the  author  of  "Ambition,"  Henry  Guy 
Carleton,  to  write  a  comedy  on  the  theme  contained 
in  the  other  work.  Goodwin,  however,  denies  stren- 
uously that  be  ever  read  the  manuscript,  though  its 
writer  described  its  nature  to  him  ;  and  Carleton 
makes  a  positive  disclaimer  of  having  stolen  any  ideas 
from  it 

It  is  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  theatrical 
people  are  mentioned  as  debtors  in  the  insolvency 
statement  of  the  Francis- Valentine  Company.  The 
list  includes  L.  R.  Stockwell  and  Henry  B.  Mc- 
Dowell, who  owe  $245  ;  Katie  Mayhew,  $427.45  ;  Herr 
Wagner,  $102  ;  Carnall- Hopkins  Co.,  $106.50;  Mc- 
Kee  Rankin,  five  notes  aggregating  $1,250  ;  Charles 
E.  Locke,  eight  notes  aggregating  $3,256  ;  Charles 
McGrachy,  draft,  70  cents  ;  John  Fennel],  $1  ;  Dun- 
can B.  Harrison,  $103  65  ;  D.  F.  McDonald,  $25  ; 
J.  H.  Haverly,  $66.70  ;  Daniel  Sully,  $99.29  ;  and 
the  Hopkins  Trans-Oceanic  Company,  $58. 


A  Phenomenal  Showing 
is  that  of  G.  H.  Mumm's  Extra  Dry  ;  86,855 
cases  imported  in  1898,  or  more  than  one-half 
of  all  other  brands.  Made  of  choicest  grapes  and 
first  pressings.  Bottles  will  bear  green  neckband 
and  star  label. 


AGUINALDO'S    OVERTIME. 


Mr.  Dooley,  the    Chicago  Journal's   Philosopher, 

Thinks    the    Filipino    Leader    was    Too 

Fond  of  Work. 


"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  it  looks  now  as  if 
they  was  nothing  left  fr  me  young  frind  Aggynaldoo 
to  do  but  time.  Like  as  not  a  year  fr'm  now  he'll  be 
in  jail,  like  Napoleon,  th'  impror  iv  th"  Fr-rinch  was 
in  his  day,  an',  Mike,  th'  Burglar,  an' other  paihrites. 
That's  what  comes  iv  bein*  a  pathrite  too  long.  'Tis 
a  good  job  whin  they'se  nawthin'  else  to  do,  but  'tis 
not  th'  thing  to  wurruk  overtime  at.  'Tis  a  sort  iv 
out-iv-dure  spoort  that  ye  shud  engage  in  durin'  th' 
summer  vacation,  but  whin  a  man  carries  it  on  durin' 
business  hours  people  begin  to  get  down  on  him,  an' 
aftber  awhile  they're  ready  to  bang  him  to  get  him 
out  iv  th'  way.  As  Hogan  says,  '  Th'  las'  thing  that 
happens  to  a  pathrite  he's  a  scoundhrel." 

"Las'  summer  there  wasn't  a  warmer  pathrite 
annywhere  in  our  imperyal  dominions  thin  this  same 
Aggynaldoo.  I  was  with  him  messilf.  Says  I  : 
'  They'se  a  good  coon,'  I  says.  '  He'll  help  us  fer  to 
make  th'  Ph'lippeens  indipindent  on  us  Fr  support,"  I 
says,  '  an'  whin  th'  blessin's  iv  civilization  has  been 
ixtinded  to  his  beloved  counthry,  an','  I  says,  'they 
put  up  intarnal  rivinue  offices  an'  post-offices,'  I  says, 
1  we'll  give  hjm  a  good  job  as  a  letter-carrier,'  1  says, 
'  where  he  won't  have  annything  to  do,'  I  says,  '  but 
walk,"  I  says. 

"An'  so  th'  consul  at  Ding  Dong,  th'  man  that 
r-run  that  ind  iv  th'  war,  he  says  to  Aggynaldoo, 
'  Go,'  he  says,  '  where  glory  waits  ye,'  he  says.  '  Go 
an"  sthrike  a  blow,'  he  says,  'frye're  counthry,"  he 
says.  '  Go,'  he  says,  '  I'll  stay,  but  you  go,"  he  says. 
'  They'se  nawthin"  in  stayin"  an"  ye  might  get  hold  iv 
a  tyrannical  watch  or  a  pocket-book  down  beyant," 
he  says.  An'  off  wint  th"  brave  pathrite  to  do  his 
jooty.  He  done  it,  too.  Whin  Cousin  George  was 
pastin'  th'  former  hated  Castiles,  who  was  it  stood  on 
th'  shore  shootin'  his  bow-an'-arrow  into  th'  sky,  but 
Aggynaldoo?  He  was  a  good  man  thin — a  good 
noisy  man. 

"  Th'  thrubble  was  he  didn't  know  whin  to  knock 
off.  He  didn't  hear  th'  wurruk-bell  callin"  him  to 
come  in  fr'm  playin'  ball  an'  get  down  to  business. 
Says  me  Cousin  George  :  '  Aggynaldoo,  me  buck,' 
he  says,  '  th"  war  is  over,'  he  says.  '  an'  we've  settled 
down  to  th'  ol'  game,'  he  says.  '  They're  no  more 
heroes.  All  iv  thim  has  gone  to  wurruk  f  r  th'  maga- 
zines. They're  no  more  pathrites,"  he  says.  '  They've 
got  jobs  as  gov'nors  or  ar-re  lookin'  fr  thim  or  anny- 
thing else,'  he  says.  '  All  th"  prom'nint  saviours  iv 
their  counthry,'  he  says,  '  but  mesilf,'  he  says,  '  is 
busy  preparin'  their  definse,'  he  says.  '  I  have  no 
definse,"  he  says,  '  but  I'm  where  they  can't  reach 
me,'  he  says.  '  Th'  spoort  is  all  out  iv  th'  job  an' 
if  ye  don't  come  in  an'  jine  th"  tillin"  masses  iv  wage- 
wurrukers,'  he  says,  '  ye  won't  even  have  th'  credit  iv 
bein'  licked  in  a  gloryous  victhory,'  he  says.  '  So  to 
th"  wood-pile  with  ye,"  he  says,  'f'rye  can't  go  on 
cillybratin'  th'  Foorth  iv  July  without  bein"  took  up 
fr  disordhly  conduct,"  he  says. 

"  An'  Aggynaldoo  doesn't  undherstand  it.  An"  he 
gathers,  his  archery  club  ar-round  him  an'  says  he  : 
'  Fellow-pathrites,"  he  says,  '  we've  been  betrayed,"  he 
says.  '  We've  been  sold  out  without,'  he  says,  '  get- 
tin"  th'  usual  commission,'  he  says.  'We're  still 
heroes,'  he  says,  '  an'  our  pitchers  is  in  th"  pa-apers," 
he  says.  '  Go  in,'  he  says,  '  an'  sthrike  a  blow  at  th' 
gay  deceivers,"  he  says.  *  I'll  sell  ye're  lives  dear,"  he 
says.  An'  th'  archery  club  wint  in.  The  pathrites 
wint  up  again  a  band  iv  Kansas  sojers  that  was  wanst 
heroes  befure  they  lamed  th'  hay-foot-sthraw-foot, 
an'  is  now  arnin'  th'  wages  iv  a  good  harvest-hand  all 
th'  year  ar-round,  an'  'd  rather  fight  than  ate  th' 
ar-rmy  beef,  an'  ye  know  what  happened.  An'  all 
this  because  Aggynaldoo  didn't  hear  th'  whistle 
blow." — Peter  Dunne  in   Chicago  Journal.     Copy- 

rigkl.  iSgg. 

1     m     ■ 

Oar  Policy  of  Territorial  Expansion. 

Extreme  annexationists  are  advocating  the  ad- 
dition of  Canada  to  this  country,  and  think  it  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  peaceful  manner  without  ex- 
citing a  quarrel  with  England.  Such  grave  ques- 
tions call  for  the  wisest  statesmanship,  just  as 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  liver  and  kidney  diseases, 
and  malaria  call  for  a  thoroughly  reliable  remedy 
like  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  No  experimenting 
should  be  done  with  untried  medicines  when  an 
old  established  preparation  is  to  be  had. 

Mabel  Gillman,  who  left  Augustin  Daly's  comic- 
opera  company  recently,  has  joined  the  New  York 
Casino  forces,  and  will  assume  the  principal  rdle  in 
' '  In  Gay  Paree  "  which  is  to  be  given  early  in  March. 


Best  Because  Natural. 
The  market  is  floodsd  with  so-called  baby  foods. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  scientifically  prepared 
cow's  milk  is  the  best,  when  the  natural  supply  fails. 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the 
best  infant  food. 

■    ♦    * 

Josephine  Hall,  the  popular  soubrette,  is  to  have 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  American 
player  to  take  a  company  into  Cuba  since  it  has 
been  under  the  control  of  the  United  States.  She 
has  organized  a  vaudeville  company,  which  will 
shortly  appear  at  the  Tacon  Theatre  in  Havana. 
Miss  Hall's  specialties  will  consist  of  character  im- 
personations, during  which  she  will  sing  her  popular 
songs,  "  Mary  Jane's  Top  Note,"  "  She  Just  Walks 
On  and  Off,"  "  Rag-Time  Liz,"  and  a  few  others. 


Turn  it 
upside  down 

//  won't  hurt  it ! 

There  are  no  dregs  or 
sediment  at  the  bottom. 

That's  why  drinkers  of 

Evans'  Ale 

Do  not  hesitate  to 
Drain  the  Bottle. 

Two  years  in  the  wood  to  ripen 
before  bottling. 
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papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
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Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv. 
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Write  for  circular  and  terms. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


William  Waldorf  Astor's  suit  against  the  London 
Daily  Mail  for  five  thousand  dollars'  damages  for  a 
libel  "  which  held  him  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt " 
has  been  compromised  by  the  plaintiffs  acceptance 
of  the  defendant's  apology  offered  in  court,  a  trifling 
balm  for  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  damages, 
But  the  case  is  interesting  as  showing  how  much 
greater  is  the  regard  in  which  the  English  hold  per- 
sonal privacy  and  bow  different  from  our  own  is  the 
British  idea  of  journalism.  The  libel  was  published 
on  October  i'8th  last,  and  was  headed  "  Mr.  Astor's 
Strange  Dinner-Party."  It  declared  that  as  the  out- 
come of  a  wager  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  with 
General  Owen  Williams,  Mr.  Astor  had  brought  the 
trunk  of  a  California  redwood-tree  to  England,  and 
gave  a  dinner-party  at  Cliveden  around  it.  A  ficti- 
tious list  of  guests  was  published,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  account,  except  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Astor 
brought  the  tree  to  England,  was  an  effort  of  im- 
agination. Mr.  Astor  claimed  that  he  was  thereby 
held  up  to  the  public  as  "  a  foolish  and  ridiculous 
person."  Mr.  Astor  declared  that  many  of  the 
guests  mentioned  were  unknown  to  htm,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  some  of  them  did  not  exist. 
"Whether  the  matter  published  is  a  libel  or  not," 
the  lord  chief-justice  remarked,  "  is  a  question  for  the 
jury  to  decide.  But  surely  it  is  proper  to  apologize 
for  giving  annoyance.  It  can  not  be  said  that  these 
personal  paragraphs  are  not  sometimes  very  annoy- 
ing. This  is  the  fringe  of  a  very  large  question. 
One  can  not  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a  growing 
fashion,  perhaps  copied  from  the  press,  with  which 
Mr.  Astor  is  better  acquainted  than  we  are  [laughter], 
of  publishing  personal  paragraphs  which  are  very  an- 
noying." Addressing  Mr.  Carson,  the  chief-justice 
continued  :  "  I  think  your  client  ought  to  apologize 
for  publishing  the  paragraph  which  has  given  annoy- 
ance  to  Mr.  Astor."  To  this  Mr.  Carson  replied: 
"  I  adopt  your  lordship's  suggestion  absolutely.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Daily  Mail  wish  me  to  say  that 
they  had  no  desire  to  give  annoyance,  though  some 
people  are  annoyed  by  these  things  and  others  are 
not.  I  Laughter.]  They  regret  that  they  gave  an- 
noyance to  Mr.  Astor,  and  apologize  for  so  doing." 
The  case  was  thereupon  concluded. 

At  the  "  dramatic  breakfasts"  given  at  the  Astoria 
in  New  York,  which  were  mentioned  in  this  column 
last  week,  the  wives  of  the  actors  come  in  for  almost 
as  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  society  women 
present  as  do  the  actors  themselves.  The  Sun  re- 
lates that  at  one  of  the  last  performances  was  a 
player  well  known  through  his  connection  with  a 
local  music  hall.  He  was  to  make  bis  dibui  in  a 
serious  role.  Just  before  the  curtain  rose  a  smajtly 
dressed  woman,  rather  stout  but  quite  as  quiet  and 
well-bred  in  looks  as  the  women  about  her,  entered 
the  anteroom  of  the  Astoria's  ball-room  and  looked 
about  her  as  if  she  were  not  thoroughly  at  home. 
Some  of  the  women  interested  in  the  management  of 
the  affair  recognized  her,  and  the  news  of  her  pres- 
ence spread  quickly.  From  that  time  the  interest  in 
her  husband  gradually  diminished.  Parties  walked 
past  the  place  where  she  was  sitting.  The  fact  that 
she  was  well-dressed  and  not  different  in  appearance 
from  the  rest  of  the  women  about  her  was  the  point 
which  seemed  to  interest  them  most.  Many  of  them 
had  seen  her  on  the  stage.  Another  young  actor 
who  is  more  admired  by  women  to-day  than  any 
other  on  the  New  York  stage  came  to  one  of  the 
breakfasts  along  with  his  wife.  The  women  looked 
at  him  with  some  interest ;  but  it  was  his  wife  who 
got  most  of  their  attention.  "These  gatherings," 
said  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  few  that  had  attended 
them,  "  are,  of  course,  open  to  anybody  who  wants 
to  buy  a  ticket,  and  the  character  of  the  person  who 
wants  to  get  in  is  no  more  a  question  than  it  would 
be  at  the  theatres.  Anybody  can  go.  I  saw  among 
the  people  there  some  of  the  best-known  women  in 
.New  York  society.  The  general  social  standing  of 
the  audience  was,  of  course,  superior  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  audience  in  a  theatre.  If  a  census  had 
been  taken,  persons  who  read  the  society  columns  of 
the  newspapers  would  probably  have  recognized  seven 
out  of  every  ten.  On  the  other  hand,  some  women 
were  there  who  probably  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  were  in  a  social  atmosphere  such  as  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  hall."        _ 

The  approach  of  the  Dublin  Castle  season  has 
been  heralded  by  advertisements  in  the  Dublin  papers 
for  the  sale  or  hire  of  second-hand  court  costumes, 
both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  following  notices 
appeared  recently  in  the  columns  of  the  Irish  Times : 
"Castle  season. — Ladies'  court  dress  and  train  for 

sale  or  hire,   n Mall."    "Castle season. — Court 

train  for  hire.    Apply  34 Street,"    "  Diplomatic 

court  suit  for  sale  ;  nearly  new  ;  less  than  half  price. 

Reply this  office." 

♦ 

The  tax  on  bachelors  is  a  mild  compeller  to  matri- 
mony compared  to  the  drastic  measure  recently  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Delaware  House  of  Representatives. 
Soon  after  the  house  was  called  to  order  the  other 
day,  Representative  Donohue  had  the  following  reso- 
lution read,  and  it  was  passed  unanimously,  amid  a 
scene  of  wild  enthusiasm  :  "  That  the  Hon.  William 
F.  King,  men  ber  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
the  fifth  representative  district  of  Sussex  County,  be, 
and  he  is  he-eby,  ordered  to  have  himself  united  in 
the  bona*     f  matrimony  within  th?  next  thirty  days 


ensuing.  Or  else  he  shall  be  fined  an  oyster  supper 
for  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
present  general  assembly.  The  lady  of  his  choice 
must  be  under  six  feet  three  and  must  not  weigh  over 
three  hundred  pounds."  The  Hon.  William  F. 
King  is  the  only  unmarried  member  of  the  body. 
Whether  his  colleagues  envied  Mr.  King  because  of 
his  freedom,  or  had  a  charitable  pity  for  his  loneli- 
ness, remains  a  mystery.  But  at  any  rate,  they  held 
a  matrimonial  caucus  and  decided  to  bring  him  into 
line.  Mr.  King's  personal  charms  appear  to  be  all 
that  could  be  desired.  He  is  described  as  "about 
thirty -five  years  old.  He  wears  a  beard,  neatly 
trimmed  in  the  latest  style,  and  there  is  probably  no 
better- dressed  man  in  the  house.  He  attends  strictly 
to  his  own  business  and  that  of  his  district.  Even 
the  pretty  young  women  of  Dover,  who  have  also 
learned  of  Mr,  King's  single  state,  have  been  unable 
to  make  an  impression  upon  him."  The  resolution 
has  already  borne  fruit.  Mr.  King  has  received 
numerous  letters  from  fair  young  things  who  say  that 
they  are  prepared  to  aid  bim  in  evading  the  supper. 
A  number  of  these  live  in  other  States.  A  Baltimore 
girl  has  seDt  him  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon.  No  less 
than  sixteen  widows  are  willing  to  be  consoled.  A 
New  York  woman  says  that  she  will  not  only  marry 
him  but  pay  for  those  oysters  herself,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  hard  feeling.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  King 
locks  up  the  photographs  and  the  letters  with  a  grim 
smile.  The  other  members  think  that  they  will 
sit  round  the  hospitable  board  at  his  expense.  It 
will  be  a  great  night  when  the  celebration  takes 
place.  It  would  be  only  proper,  as  the  New  York 
Sun  suggests,  for  bachelors  all  over  the  country  to 
telegraph  their  congratulations  to  the  man  who  has 
defended  the  principle  of  individual  liberty. 

Jeweled  walking-canes  and  wigs  are  among  the 
latest  freaks  of  fashion  to  which  English  women  are 
giving  themselves  up.  To  see  a  lady  of  fashion 
walking  in  the  West  End  with  a  cane  in  her  hand  is 
not  a  new  sight,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fashion  which  is 
becoming  a  rather  extravagant  one,  judging  from  the 
richness  of  the  cane  heads,  some  of  which  have  been 
seen  incrusted  with  jewels.  The  wearing  of  wigs  is 
also  creating  a  greater  extravagance  in  head-gear. 
Coiffures  are  becoming  more  elaborate,  and  are  lend- 
ing themselves  to  greater  adornment  with  jewels  and 
richly  decorated  combs.  It  is  (according  to  the  Daily 
Mail)  a  craze  for  wavy  hair,  heedless  of  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  hot  tongs,  which  has  caused  such  havoc 
among  women's  hair  that  hair-dressers  have  been 
forced  to  create  wigs  for  their  lady  customers,  ladies 
taking  very  kindly  to  the  new  idea,  for  much  time  is 
saved.  They  can  delight  in  all  the  picturesque 
effects  of  an  elaborate  bead-dress  without  sitting  hours 
under  the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser,  for  wigs,  dressed 
on  blocks,  are  afterward  placed  on  their  beads. 


A  lawsuit  which  is  an  interesting  one  to  fashion- 
able people  recently  arose  in  Paris  out  of  a  suit 
brought  by  Mme.  Decot,  the  well-known  couturi&re, 
against  Mme.  de  Labarre,  for  twenty-one  thousand 
francs,  the  balance  of  an  account  for  dresses  during 
three  years.  Although  Mme.  de  Labarre  had  regu- 
larly paid  a  pretty  stee\  bill  before  without  a  wince, 
a  sort  of  last  straw  made  its  appearance  in  the  final 
account  sent  in,  amounting  to  thirty-one  thousand 
francs,  which  contained  details  such  as  black-velvet 
toilet,  trimmed  with  white  guipure,  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  ;  morning-robe,  pink  gros  grain, 
trimmed  with  imitation  application  Angleterre,  also 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  francs  ; .  hood  of  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  lace,  ribbons,  and  bunches  of 
pinks,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs  ;  and 
many  other  articles  quite  as  pretty  and  as  expensive. 
The  defendant  refused  to  pay  the  balance.  A  judg- 
ment by  default  was  rendered,  appointing  Doucet 
as  an  expert  to  examine  into  the  matter  and  report 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  prices  of  Mme.  Decot 
were  excessive.  At  the  same  time  five  thousand 
francs  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Mme.  Decot  await- 
ing Doucet's  report.  All  the  books  of  the  couturiere 
were  gone  over  by  the  expert,  who  also  examined  the 
remains  of  the  costumes  submitted  to  him  by  Mme. 
de  Labarre.  Doucet  declared  the  profit  made  on  the 
costumes  furnished  must  have  been  not  less  than 
forty-three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  by  no  means  starva- 
tion interest,  in  his  opinion.  This  net  profit  could  be 
diminished  seven  per  cent,  without  danger  of  cruelly 
oppressing  the  plaintiff.  The  court  was  of  his  opin- 
ion, only  more  so,  and,  while  condemning  Mme.  de 
Labarre  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  bill,  ordered  that 
a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  be  made  on  the  total. 


The  passing  of  the  mackintosh  as  an  article  of 
fashionable  masculine  apparel  is  noted  by  a  contem- 
porary in  New  York.  Several  years  ago  it  needed  only 
a  storm  to  bring  out  the  rubber  coats  in  almost  the 
same  large  numbers  that  the  umbrellas  appeared.  The 
mackintosh  passed  through  the  various  stages  usually 
allowed  to  such  garments.  At  one  time  it  was  highly 
fashionable,  then  only  its  utility  was  considered,  and 
finally  there  was  nothing  more  modish  about  the  coat 
than  there  was  about  a  pair  of  rubber  shoes.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  great  usefulness  of  the  thing  been 
recognized  than  it  began  to  decline  steadily  in  public 
favor,  until  it  reached  the  stage  of  almost  total  neg- 
lect to  be  noticed  to-day.  It  has  been  superseded 
generally  by  cloth  coats  of  a  kind  similar  to  the 
covert-coat.  This  latter  garment  is  possibly  the  soli- 
tary exception  to  the  rule  that  fashions  change,  as 
coats  of  this  kind  have  never  been  out  of  the  fashion 


once  since  they  were  first  worn  in  this  country  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  Women's  Hotel  Company,  for  which  bonds 
were  floated  in  New  York  last  week,  is  a  business-like 
arrangement,  so  far  as  the  prospectus  speaks  for  it. 
The  hotel  is  to  have  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
rooms  for  guests,  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  of 
these  to  be  single  rooms,  to  rent  at  three  to  six  dol- 
lars a  week  each  ;  seventy-one  rooms  with  two  alcoves, 
to  rent  at  eight  dollars  a  week  each.  Light,  air,  and 
a  roomy  closet  are  to  be  the  portion  of  the  poorest 
guest  as  well  as  of  the  one  who  can  afford  to  indulge 
in  a  suite  and  a  private  bath.  A  section  of  the  hotel 
is  to  be  devoted  to  small  apartments  for  those  who 
wish  several  rooms  and  a  bath.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  adjuncts  of  a  hotel,  the  woman's  hotel  is  to 
have  the  peculiarly  feminine  features  of  sewing-rooms, 
tea-rooms,  and  (which  will  doubtless  prove  very  pop- 
ular to  the  majority  of  the  tenants)  isolated  music- 
rooms.  A  sun  parlor,  studios,  and  a  promenade  are 
to  occupy  the  roof  of  the  buildings.  Self  supporting 
women,  or  those  studying  to  be  self-supporting,  such 
as  art  and  music-students,  etc.,  are  to  be  the  occu- 
pants. This  would  seem  to  bar  out  the  thrifty  mar- 
ried woman  and  the  women  who  toil  not  nor  spin 
because  they  have  incomes,  who,  when  they  come  to 
town  for  a  shopping  excursion  do  not  desire  boarding- 
house  discomforts  or  regular  hotel  bills.  It  is  em- 
phatically announced  that  there  will  be  no  restrictions 
beyond  the  regular  rules  of  any  respectable  hotel.  At 
first  it  was  intended  to  have  a  "house-mother"  to 
exercise  "  a  watch-care  "  over  the  girls,  but  that  idea 
was  wisely  abandoned.  It  is  only  in  theory  that  one 
woman  can  be  hired  to  "  mother"  five  hundred  other 

women, 

• — m     1 

THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  following  shows  the  transactions  on  the  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange  for  the  week  ending  Wednes- 
day, February  15,  1899  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.  Closed.  Bid.  A  sktd. 

C.  C.  Water5% 25,000    ©106^-107        io5|£ 

Market  St.  Ry  5%...     9,000    @  116H-117         116% 

N.  Pac.  C.  R.  R.  5%.     7.000    @  101K-102         101K     102^ 

S.F.&N.P.  Rys%.    9,000    @iio-    noj^    110% 

S.  F.  &  S.J.  Ry.5%  26,000    @ii2#-ii2^    112& 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%... .  11,000    @in-j-j!.:        112 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     8,000    @  123&  124^     125K 

S.  V.  Water  4% 39,000    ©103!^  *°3# 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d..     3.000    @  lozj/g  io»K     io2j£ 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 7,600    @  107-    107^     107J& 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  2,965     @    6-K"  66J£       65^      66 
Spring  Valley  Water.  1,360    @    99)3-101^    *oi}i 

Gas  and  EUc. 

Central  L.  &  P 375    @    15-       15^       15  ,5J£ 

Equitable  Gas 1,700    @      g%~  10H       10  10% 

Mutual  Electric 2,450    @    14J4-  16  tshi       15M 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.      425     @    4&%-  49%     50 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co .       60    @    84  84 # 

Pacific  Lighting  Co. .  75  @  48#-  48K  48J£ 
S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  1,775  @  83^6-  84J6  84^ 
S.F.Gas 1,275    @     3H  3H 

Insurance. 
Fireman's  Fund S5      @  220  220        225 

Street  E.  R. 
Market  St 720    @    59%-  61%      62^ 

Powders. 

Giant  Con.. 365    ©61^-61^      60H      6i# 

Vigorit 575    @     a$i-    3  2Ji 

Sugars. 

HanaP.Ce 2,650    @    18-      i8J£      17%      18 

Hawaiian 1,110    ©    ti%-  73^      71^      71% 

Hutchinson 1,930    @    33-      33%       33^      33?£ 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 510    ©109-    iisJa"    iooJ£     no}£ 

Oceanic  Steam,  Co. .  1,405    @    71K-  77 

Oceanic  Steamship  advanced  from  71%  to  77,  clos- 
ing strong  at  76^  bid,  and  no  stock  offered.  There 
are  rumors  on  the  street  that  this  stock  will  advance 
to  $90  per  share  and  over  inside  of  a  very  few  weeks, 
but  on  what  grounds  it  is  not  said  ;  however,  this 
stock  is  very  firmly  held,  and  has  a  strong  upward 
tendency. 

The  sugar  stocks  are  very  steady  in  price  ;  con- 
siderable stock,  however,  changed  hands.  The  new 
sugar  stock  which  was  lately  put  on  the  market, 
viz.,  Onomea  Sugar  Plantation,  at  $35  per  share,  has 
advanced  to  $46  during  the  week.  This  stock  will 
shortly  be  listed  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

Giant  Powder  was  very  quiet ;  very  little  stock 
changed  bands. 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  advanced  during 
the  week  from  83K  to  84K,  closing  84^  bid.  Equit- 
able Gaslight  sold  between  gU  androja",  closing  10 
bid  and  iofi  asked.  This  company  is  going  ahead 
laying  pipes,  etc.,  and  have  a  very  large  business 
promised  as  soon  as  they  can  give  service,  having  a 
large  number  of  contracts  on  hand  for  five  years. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Securiry  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californlan  Banks. 

BIG  B.  8CHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BUCK  2026. 


The  Easy  Way 

The  Safe  Way 

Best  in  Every  Way 

Clean  your  Silverware  with 
It's  different  from  all  others. 

Least  Labor 

Greatest  Brilliancy 

Absolutely  Harmless 

Prove  it  by  trial  quantity,  to  be  road  for 
the  asking ;  send  address  on  postal,  or  15 
cts.  in  stamps  for  full  sized  bos  post-paid. 

AH  good  grocers  sell  it. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. 8  2,163,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 27,289,1  95. "33 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckkb;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danirl  Mbvbr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Ohorgf 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary.  A.  H.  Mullhr  ;  General 
Attorney.  W.  S.  Goodfhllow. 

Board  of  Directors—  Ign.  Steiuhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  E.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-TJp  Capital 1 ,000,000 

Reserve  Fnnd 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND.  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors— George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W,  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITA!. 83,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

^  January  1,  1899. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

(Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
• ' "  (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

nt.;,..,™  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

*-nJcaB0 \  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Loois Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London...- Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerej 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaf t 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


New  York.. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

J  no.  J  .Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier  ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCoolc,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOED. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   »1, 000, 000;    Assets,   83,702,- 
300;    Stirplos   to   Policy-Holderl,   83,112,546. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

4ii  California  Street. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL    THE    NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME    PAPEKS 

GIVE    PAKT    OF    THE    NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPEK 
THAT    GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWSJLL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  PoBtage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  ismos $6.00 

6  "     3.00 

"         "  "  "  3  "     i.SO 

"         "  "  "  1  "     6S 

Sunday  Call 1a  "    1.50 

WeeklyCall 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6"     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call.  13  "    3.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


February  20, 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Daring  a  famous  will  case,  Felix  McClusky, 
formerly  door-keeper  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  being  examined  by  Joseph  Cboate. 
"  Now,  Mr.  McClusky,"  insinuatively  asked  Mr. 
Choate,  "  isn't  it  true  that  you  are  the  modern 
Munchausen?"  "You're  the  second  blackguard 
that  has  asked  me  that  in  a  week,"  roared  Mc- 
Clusky ;    "an "      A    roar  of  laughter  drowned 

the  remainder  of  Mr.  McCIusky's  retort. 


General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, now  dead,  used  to  relate  that  in  the  hottest 
part  of  one  of  the  early  battles  of  the  Civil  War  he 
felt  his  coat  tails  pulled.  Turning  about,  he  recog- 
nized a  young  man  who  had  been  employed  in  his 
tobacco  factory  previous  to  enlistment.  "  Why  are 
you  not  in  your  place,  fighting  ? "  the  general  de- 
manded, angrily.  "  Why,  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you 
that,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  will  take  my  day  off  to- day  1 " 

In  one  of  the  back-land  counties  of  South  Texas  is 
a  negro  doctor,  who  enjoys  a  more  or  less  extensive 
practice  among  the  colored  population.  A  white 
physician  accosted  him  on  the  road  the  other  day, 
saying:  "Well,  Dr.  Sam,  where  have  you  been?" 
"  Been  to  see  Bill  Johnsing,  sah.  Wraslin"  wid 
Mose Jones  he  bus'  a  blood-vessel."  "Why,  that's 
serious  1  What  did  you  prescribe  ?  "  "  Ah  I  I  done 
fix  him  all  right,  wid  alum  and  gum  arabic.  Alum 
to  draw  de  pahts  togeddah,  an'  de  gum  to  stick  'em." 


S.  Teackle  Wallis,  for  many  years  the  leader  of 
the  Maryland  bar,  was  noted  for  his  wit  and  sharp 
tongue.  On  one  occasion  it  was  remarked  to  him 
that  a  certain  law  firm,  suspected  of  not  being  alto- 
gether reputable,  had  a  fine  practice.  "Yes,"  said 
Wallis,  "their  practice  is  better  than  their  prac- 
tices." Of  a  well-known  judge,  whose  opinions  were 
generally  characterized  by  a  great  vacillation  and  in- 
decision of  mind,  he  once  said  :  "Judge  B is 

certain  of  only  one  thing  in  a  case,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  a  doubt  in  it." 


A  visitor  in  a  Cleveland  school,  noticing  a  bright 
little  colored  girl,  said  to  her  :  "  Do  you  go  to 
church,  little  girl?"  "Yes'm,"  was  the  quick  re- 
ply; "I'm  a  vehwy  consciemptious  chu'ch-goah." 
"You  go  every  Sunday,  then?"  "Yes'm — twice  a 
day,  and  Friday  evenin",  too,  mos' gen'ly."  "How 
do  you  like  your  pastor  ? "  "  He's  a  vehwy  good 
man  ;  l's  'fraid  we's  gwine  to  lose  um,  though." 
"What  makes  you  think  so?"  "Well,  every- 
body says  dat  jest  as  like  as  not  he'll  mos"  likely 
go  back  again  to  barberin'." 


The  Empress  Eugenie  once  asked  D'Ennery,  the 
French  dramatist,  after  the  performance  of  one  of 
his  plays  at  the  Tnileries  :  "  How  did  your  heroine 
get  the  poison  that  was  so  necessary  for  the  denoue- 
ment f"  "  Ah,  your  majesty,"  said  D'Ennery, 
"that's  just  what  I've  never  succeeded  in  getting  her 
to  tell."  Another  time  the  directors  of  a  theatre 
where  his  drama  "The  Two  Orphans"  was  being 
rehearsed,  asked  him  what  he  was  dissatisfied  with. 
"Oh,"  he  replied,  "it's  only  that  each  of  you  has 
got  an  imbecile  for  a  partner." 


Lord  Palmerston  never  quite  gave  up  his  attentions 
to  young  married  women.  Remonstrating  with  him 
on  this  habit,  one  of  his  serious  relatives,  a  lady,  be- 
gan by  describing  it  as  ungentlemanly  ;  it  was  also, 
she  said,  contrary  to  religion  ;  finally,  she  urged,  "  it 
can  never  answer."  Then  came  the  reply  of  the  gay 
veteran  :  "  As  to  the  first  point,  that  is  a  question  of 
opinion.  I  think  it  most  gentlemanly.  As  to  re- 
ligion, I  admit  the  practice  of  the  churches  differs. 
As  to  its  not  answering,  your  ladyship  misappre- 
hends the  facts,  for  it  never  fails  !  " 


Many  anecdotes  were  told  of  the  late  Judge  Cox, 
of  the  District  Bench  of  Washington,  D.  C.  One  of 
them  will  bear  re-telling.  A  young  lawyer  defending 
a  criminal  before  him,  and  whose  idea  of  eloquence 
seemed  to  consist  in  continually  calling  upon  the 
Creator,  concluded  with  this  remarkable  peroration  : 
"  I  ask  your  honor  for  God's  sake  to  have  mercy  on 
my  client  I "  The  judge  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
asked  for  the  papers,  examined  them  with  much  de- 
liberation, and  then  said:  "The  plea  for  mercy  for 
God's  sake  can  not  be  entertained  by  the  court. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  papers  I  do  not 
find  that  God  is  a  party  to  the  record  in  this  case." 


Landseer,  riding  down  Bond  Street,  saw  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  a  picture-dealer's  shop-window : 
"A  fine  Landseer  on  view  within."  He  went  into 
the  shop  and  asked  to  see  the  "fine  Landseer."  The 
dealer,  who  did  not  recognize  him,  proudly  pointed 
out  the  work.  It  was  rather  an  early  one.  The 
dealer  was,  of  course,  loud  in  its  praise.  "  And  how 
much  do  you  want  for  it?"  said  Landseer.  "Two 
thousand  guineas,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  Two  thou- 
sand guineas  ?  That  seems  a  long  price  for  an  early 
work."  "  I  could  not  take  a  shilling  less,"  said  the 
dealer;  "he's  gone,  sir,"  touching  his  forehead 
significantly;  "he's  out  of  his  mind;  he'll  never 
paint  another."  "Is  he,  indeed?"  said  Landseer  ; 
"  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that."    And  as  he  was  com- 


ing away,  he  noticed  a  large  picture  by  Stanfield. 
"May  I  ask  what  you  want  for  this  Stanfield?" 
"That,  sir,  is  also  two  thousand  guineas."  "What !  " 
said  Landseer,  touching  his  forehead,  and  imitating 
the  dealer's  gesture,  * '  is  Stanfield  gone,  too  ?  " 


THE    SMUGGLING    ZAFIRO. 


She    Carried    Green  -  Groceries    as    Well  as    Dis- 
patches—How Captain    McLean   Cared 
for  Dewey's  Men. 


Professor  S.  A.  Knapp,  the  confidential  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  returned  to  the 
United  States  last  week  after  a  tour  of  Japan, 
China,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  accom- 
panied on  the  homeward  trip  by  Captain  Walter 
McLean,  chief  of  Admiral  Dewey's  war  staff  at 
Manila.  In  the  Chronicle  for  February  12th  Pro- 
fessor Knapp  has  given  some  unwritten  history  of 
the  doings  of  the  historic  Asiatic  squadron,  learned 
by  personal  observation  while  in  the  Orient  and  by 
association  with  Captain  McLean  on  the  way  over. 
Its  hero  is  Captain  McLean,  whom  the  professor 
styles  the  hero  of  post-battle  days,  and  it  weaves 
itself  largely  about  the  goings  and  comings  of  the 
little  merchant  vessel  Zafiro,  which  succeeded  the 
cutter  McC-ulloch  as  the  carrier  of  dispatches  from 
Manila  to  Hong  Kong.  Dispatches  are  not  the 
only  things  the  Zafiro  carried,  and  that  is  the  reason 
Professor  Knapp  finds  a  hero  in  Captain  McLean. 
She  carried  green-groceries  and  coal. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  said  the  professor, 
"  McLean  turned  smuggler  when  he  got  hold  of  the 
Zafiro,  and  went  cruising  in  Chinese  waters.  He 
smuggled  more  tons  of  fresh  things  to  eat  into  Manila 
Bay  than  you  have  hairs  on  your  head.  He  became 
the  most  proficient  falsifier  of  manifests  the  East  ever 
saw.  Ask  him,  and  he'll  tell  you  the  same  thing.  Did 
Dewey  know  about  it  ?  Didn't  he  know  about  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  ? 

"  McLean's  chance  came  when  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Zafiro.  The  day  this  happened 
Admiral  Dewey  called  McLean  up  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  flag-ship,  where  there  were  a  lot  of 
dyspeptic-looking  officers  and  men  standing  around, 
and  said  : 

"  'McLean,  you  will  take  these  dispatches  down 
to  Hong  Kong  on  the  Zafiro  and  cable  them  to 
Washington.' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,'  answered  McLean. 

"'And  remember,'  continued  the  admiral,  in  a 
solemn  voice,  '  that  this  is  a  time  of  strife  ;  that 
Great  Britain  has  issued  a  neutrality  proclamation  ; 
and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  contraband  of 
war.  Do  not  allow  any  contraband  article  aboard 
your  vessel.' 

"McLean  looked  around  on  the  hungry  men  of 
the  fleet,  and  then  he  looked  into  the  eye  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey.  He  thinks  he  saw  a  sort  of  faint 
quiver  of  the  eye,  for  he  touched  his  cap  smartly, 
winked  at  the  other  officers,  and  retired.  When  the 
Zafiro  got  to  Hong  Kong,  McLean  called  Captain 
Whitten  up  to  the  deck  and  said : 

"  '  Captain  Whitten,  I  am  going  ashore  with  Colonel 
Smith.  I  won't  be  back  until  the  last  minute  before 
sailing.  Remember  that  this  is  a  time  of  strife  ;  that 
Great  Britain  has  issued  a  neutrality  proclamation  ; 
and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  contraband  of  war.' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  answered  Captain  Whitten,  saluting. 

*'  'And  I  say,  Whitten,"  continued  McLean,  low- 
ering his  voice,  '  if  we  get  caught  at  it  there'll  be  the 
devil  to  pay.' 

"  'Yes,  sir." 

"  'So  that  if  any  little  packages  come  aboard,  be 
quick  about  it.' 

"Well,  McLean  and  Colonel  Smith  hadn't  any 
more  than  got  out  of  sight  than  Captain  Whitten 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  around  the  corner.  He 
hadn't  been  there  very  long  before  the  little  packages 
began  to  arrive.  It  didn't  take  very  long  to  stow 
them  away,  and  pretty  soon  the  Zafiro  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbor  again.  McLean  and  Colonel 
Smith  came  aboard. 

"'Sir,' said  Captain  Whitten  to  McLean,  'those 
little  packages " 

"  'Don't  bother  me,  sir,"  thundered  McLean,  in  a 
rage,  '  I  am  in  a  gTeat  hurry  to  get  back  to  Admiral 
Dewey  with  important  cablegrams.' 

"  So  they  sailed  away.  When  they  reached  Manila, 
McLean  called  Captain  Whitten  up  and  said  : 

"  '  Sir,  I  must  hasten  to  the  flag-ship  and  report 
to  the  admiral.  When  I  return,  I  shall  inspect  your 
cargo.  If  I  find  anything  contraband  in  it,  I  shall 
order  you  into  irons,' 

"Well,  McLean  didn't  get  back  until  the  next 
morning,  and  when  he  went  over  the  cargo  he  found 
nothing  contraband.  In  the  meantime,  every  officer 
and  map  in  the  squadron  had  had  a  square  meal. 
That  was  the  first  of  many  trips. 

"McLean's  greatest  feat  was  in  restoring  peace 
between  the  American  and  German  Governments  as 
represented  by  their  admirals  at  Manila.    On  one  of 
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his  trips  to  Hong  Kong  he  told  Rounsevelle  Wild- 
man,  the  American  consul,  to  notify  the  other 
consuls  that  if  they  had  any  little  presents  or  tokens 
of  friendship  they  wanted  to  send  to  their  folks  in 
Manila,  he  would  take  them  there  on  board  the 
Zafiro.  The  result  of  the  invitation  was  that  the 
German  consul  sent  a  little  present  aboard  for  the 
German  admiral.  It  consisted  of  thirty-one  sacks  of 
potatoes. 

"  When  McLean  got  back  to  Manila  he  found  the 
feeling  between  the  two  fleets  was  running  very  high 
and  bitter,  and  he  was  in  a  great  quandary  over  what 
to  do  with  the  German  admiral's  potatoes.  He  felt 
that  if  he  delivered  them  Admiral  Dewey  would  be 
angry,  but  that  if  he  did  not  Dewey  would  be  angrier 
still,  because  of  his  (McLean's)  violation  of  his 
promise.  He  was  afraid  to  speak  to  the  admiral 
about  it,  so  he  finally  concluded  to  consult  the  flag 
lieutenant. 

"'It  strikes  me,'  said  the  flag  lieutenant,  'that 

you'll  be  d d  if  you  do,  and  you'll  be  d d  if 

you  don't.  Between  the  two  evils,  I  advise  you  to 
see  the  old  man.' 

"  So  McLean  went  to  see  the  admiral.  He  found 
him  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Olympia,  and  told 
him  the  story. 

"'Young  man,'  replied  Admiral  Dewey,  'when 
you  came  here  to  disturb  me  I  was  just  reflecting  on 
the  vast  responsibilities  that  rest  on  my  shoulders.  I 
lock  at  the  lights  of  yonder  beautiful  city,  and  I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  countless  precious  lives  that 
would  be  lost  were  I  to  turn  my  guns  on  its  walls. 
How  terrible ' 

"  *  But,  sir,'  interrupted  McLean,  '  what  am  I  to 
do  with  those  thirty-one  sacks  of  spuds  ? ' 

"  ' your  spuds  1 '  roared  Dewey. 

"'Yes,  sir;  of  course,  sir,'  stammered  McLean, 
preparing  to  retreat. 

"'But,  say,  McLean, '  calljH  the  admiral,  lower- 
ing his  voice  to  a  whisper,  '  do  you  suppose  those 
Dutch  are  as  hungry  for  something  fresh  to  eat  as  we 
are?' 

"That  night  McLean  delivered  the  thirty  -  one 
sacks  of  potatoes  to  the  German  admiral.  The  next 
day  the  German  admiral  sent  a  note  of  thanks  to 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  thus  hostilities  were  averted." 
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Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

America  Mam Tuesday,  Feb.  21 

Hongkong  Mam Friday,  March  17 
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Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  ia  a.  m.,  Feb.  5, 
10, 15,  20,  35,  Mar.  a,  change  at  Seattle. 
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a.  m.,  Feb.  5,  10,  15,  30,  35,  Mar.  a, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 
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Feb.  3,   8,  13,   18,  33,  a8,  Mar.  5,  and 

.  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,   9   a.  m„ 

Feb.   1,  5,   9,   13,    17,  21,   25,   Mar.  1,   and  every  fourth 

day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
A.  M.,  Feb.  3,  7,  it,  13, 19,  23,  27,  Mar.  3,  and  everj  fourth 
day  thereafter.    For  lorther  information  see  folder 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  h.,  Feb.  n,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  6. 
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Friesland March  1  |  Westernland March  15 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To    Alaska    and    Gold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street, 
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The  Byrne-Sherwood  Wedding. 

A  quiet  but  very  pretty  wedding  was  celebrated  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  bride  was  Mrs. 
Hope  Ellis  Sherwood,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  T.  Ellis,  of  Marysville.  She  is  a  tall,  hand- 
some, demi-brunette,  and  is  possessed  of  a  charming 
personality.  The  groom  was  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne, 
a  son  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  and  brother  of  Mr. 
J,  W.  Byrne.  He  is  well  known  in  society,  club, 
and  mercantile  circles,  and  has  a  host  of  friends. 
Fifteen  hundred  announcements  of  the  wedding  were 
issued,  but  the  invitations  to  witness  the  marriage 
ceremony,  which  were  verbal,  were  limited  to  rela- 
tives and  very  intimate  friends. 

The  suite  of  parlors  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  apple- blossoms  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  ceremony  was  impressively  performed 
at  high  noon  by  Rev.  Father  Wyman,  of  St.  Mary's 
Church.  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  acted  as  best  man. 
After  the  congratulations  an  elaborate  breakfast  was 
served.  Mr.  W.  B.  Tubbs  proposed  a  toast  to  the 
newly  married  couple,  and  it  was  drunk  standing. 
There  was  a  large  array  of  elegant  gifts,  and  tele- 
grams of  congratulation  were  received  from  almost 
all  over  the  world.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byrne  left  at  five 
o'clock  to  make  a  tour  of  Southern  California,  and 
will  reside  in  Los  Angeles,  where  Mr.  Byrne  has  his 
principal  business  interests.  Those  who  were  in- 
vited to  the  wedding  ceremony  and  breakfast  com- 
prised : 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Gage,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Bingham,  of  Marysville,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  C.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  R.  Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Bushnell,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine, 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  George  Hyde,  Mrs. 
Filkins,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss 
Callaghan,  Miss  Daisy  Ryan,  Mayor  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Rev.  Father  Wyman, 
Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Vas- 
sault,  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hanlon,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Cooke. 

The  Mardi-Gras  Bal  Masque1. 

The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  was  the  scene 
of  a  brilliant  spectacle  on  Tuesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 14th,  when  the  Art  Association  held  its  Mardi- 
Gras  bal  masqui.  The  members  may  well  feel  proud 
of  the  success  of  the  affair,  as  in  point  of  attendance 
and  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  costumes  it  com- 
pared most  favorably  with  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  decorations  were  highly  artistic,  forming  a  very 
happy  combination  of  color.  Two  bands  of  music 
played  concert  and  dance  selections. 

The  festivities  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
Herald,  Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  line  of  maskers,  and  when  all  were  assembled 
he  commanded  silence,  so  that  Prince  Carnival, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  might  give  the  royal  edict  that 
merriment  should  hold  full  sway.  In  his  retinue 
were  Miss  Deming  and  Miss  Maren  Frolich  as  ladies 
of  the  court,  Lieutenant  Thomas  F.  Ruhm,  U.  S, 
N.,  andMr.  J.  R.  Howell  as  courtiers,  Miss  Josephine 
Davis  and  Miss  Irene  Duval  as  pages,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Hellman  as  the  jester,  and  Mrs.  Clover  as  his  merry 
companion  in  glee. 

After  the  prince  had  ordered  his  subjects  to  be  "  on 
with  the  dance,"  a  band  played  a  rag-time  melody,  to 
the  strains  of  which  the  jester  and  his  companion 
indulged  in  a  cake-walk  that  was  perfect,  and  then 
there  was  general  dancing  by  all  until  the  early  morn- 
ing. There  was  an  intermission  at  midnight,  when 
an  elaborate  supper  was  served  under  the  direction  of 
Wheeler.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  was  the  floor- 
manager,  and  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  had  charge  of 
the  musical  features. 


The  Gerstle  Fancy-Dress  Ball. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Lewis    Gerstle   and    the    Misses 
Gerstle  gave  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  the  San  Francisco 
Verein  on  Thursday  evening,    February   16th.      It 
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was  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  most  delightful 
private  affairs  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  club- 
rooms.  The  host  and  hostess  and  their  daughters 
were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L. 
Gerstle  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Gerstle. 

The  decorations  were  in  exquisite  taste,  comprising 
an  array  of  fragrant  flowers  and  rare  potted  plants 
that  occupied  every  coign  of  vantage.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present, 
and  the  costumes  worn  were  rich  in  texture  and 
beautiful  in  design.  When  the  ball  was  at  its  height 
the  ensemble  presented  a  most  attractive  spectacle. 
There  was  an  elaborate  supper  at  midnight,  after 
which  the  festivities  were  continued  for  several  hours. 

The  Harrison  Luncheon. 

Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison  gave  an  elaborate 
luncheon  in  the  Red  Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
on  Wednesday,  February  15th.  It  was  a  farewell 
compliment  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman 
Bent,  U.  S.  A.,  who  are  going  to  Fort  Brady,  Mich. 
Clusters  of  almond-blossoms  and  a  variety  of  mili- 
tary accoutrements  were  effectively  used  in  decorat- 
ing the  table.  Several  hours  were  delightfully 
passed.     The  guests  of  Mr.  Harrison  were  : 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  Bent,  U.  S.  A., 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Lansing,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Miss 
Katherine  Kidder,  Miss  Brastow,  Miss  Ida  Gibbons, 
General  Lucius  H.  Foote,  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan, 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Mr.  George  E.  Hall,  Dr. 
Morton  Gibbons,  Surgeon  Howard  Wells,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mr.  McCarthy,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Iowa. 


The  Wallace  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  gave  a  lunch  party  re- 
cently at  her  home,  2214  Clay  Street,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Alfred  Holman,  of  Portland,  Or.,  who  is  here 
visiting  relatives.  The  round  table  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  yellow  jonquils  and  Marie  Louise 
violets.     The  guests  of  Mrs,  Wallace  comprised  : 

Mrs.  Alfred  Holman,  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard, 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry, 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee, 
Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  Mrs.  Robert  Woods, 
and  Miss  Grace  Brown. 


The  Chabot  Reception. 

A  brilliant  reception  was  given  by  Mrs.  Rem 
Chabot  at  her  home  in  Oakland  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, February  14th.  A  couple  of  hundred  of  her 
friends  were  handsomely  entertained.  Dancing  was 
enjoyed  until  a  late  hour.  Those  who  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving were : 

Mrs,  Robert  Knight,  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Stephenson, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Marx,  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr., 
Mrs.  William  A.  Magee,  Mrs.  Frank  Brigham,  Mrs. 
William  C.  Ralston,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hinckley,  Miss 
Chabot,  Miss  Annie  Clay,  Miss  Jean  Rawlings, 
Misses  Sinclair,  Misses  Gage,  Miss  May  Burnham, 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Lucy  MofAtt,  Misses  Hush, 
Miss  Florence  Sharon,  Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe,  Miss 
Ethel  Kellogg,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  and  the  Misses 
Lohse. 

A.Valentine  Evening. 

An  entertainment  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Bella 
Vista  on  Monday  eyening,  February  13th,  for  the 
benefit  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Mission  Church,  of 
Lakeport,  Cal.  There  was  a  large  and  interested 
audience,  who  enjoyed  the  presentation  of  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : 

Overture,  orchestra  ;  song,  "  Let  Me  Love  Thee," 
Mr.  Bien  ;  valentine,  "Love's  Visit";  song,  "Dear 
Love,  When  in  Thine  Arms,"  Miss  Kirby  ;  valen- 
tine, "  Love's  Legend,"  (a)  "  Hiawatha's  Wooing," 
(b)  "  Priscilla,"  (c)  "In  Colonial  Times"  ;  song, 
"A  Modern  Courtship,"  Mr.  Frank  Coffin;  violin 
solo,  Miss  Pirrie  ;  recitation,  Mr.  Cameron  ;  song, 
Mr.  Bien;  valentines,  "My  Pretty  Love,"  "My 
Stately  Love,"  "  My  Naught  Love,"  "My  Family 
Love"  ;  violin  solo,  Miss  Pirrie  ;  song,  "What  Did 
the  Sirens  Sing  ? "  Mr.  Frank  Coffin  ;  valentine, 
"On  the  Road  to  Paradise";  song,  "Memories," 
Miss  Kirby  ;  valentine,  "The  Fatal  Petal"  ;  song, 
"A  Leaf,"  Mr.  Bien  ;  valentine,  "  A  Morality." 
.  The  entertainment  was  excellently  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  I.  Housman,  and  a 
neat  sum  was  netted  for  the  church. 

Golden  Links  Charity  Benefit. 
For  the  benefit  of  helpless  and  wayward  boys  and 
girls  an  entertainment  will  be  given  at  Golden  Gate 
Hall  under  the  auspices  of  a  charity  organization 
known  as  the  Golden  Links,  of  which  Mr.  William 
G.  Badger  was  the  organizer  and  Mrs.  John  Pettee 
bis  assistant.  A  minstrel  and  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment by  excellent  talent  will  be  given.  Tickets  may 
be  secured  from  the  executive  committee,  compris- 
ing :  Mr.  W.  G.  Badger,  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  Mr. 
George  W.  Caswell,  Mr.  H.  W.  Clarke,  Mr.  H.  I. 
Foote,  Jr.,  Mr.  R.  Collier,  Mr.  Frank  Jones,  Mr. 
Emery  Coates,  Mr.  W.  Farnham,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Seley,  Mrs.  John  Pettee,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Ramsdell, 
Mrs.  S.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Juliette  Greninger,  and  Miss 
Ella  Stuart.  The  entertainment  will  be  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  21st. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J,  H.  Bell  have  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Miss  H^lene  Bell,  to  Mr. 
William  Gardiner  Cooke.  It  was  announced  at  a 
matinee  tea  given  by  them  at  their  residence,  1389 
Alice  Street,  Oakland,  on  Monday,  February  13th. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will 
give  a  high  jinks  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  21st. 


Mr.  I.  I.  Brown  will  act  as  sire.  A  minstrel  show 
will  be  a  prime  element  of  the  evening. 

Mrs.  W.  Wallace  Sanford  gave  a  delightful 
musicale  recently  at  her  residence,  2509  Pacific 
Avenue,  in  honor  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Jane  B. 
Williams,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  is  visiting  her. 

The  officers  of  the  battle-ship  Iowa  were  enter- 
tained at  dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club  by  several 
of  the  members  on  Saturday  evening,  February  nth. 


To  an  Unconfirmed  Bachelor. 

(With  apologies  to  R.  Kipling.) 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 

The  matrimonial  load  : 
Each  of  your  forebears  did  it, 

Go,  toe  the  mark  they  toed  I 
By  all  you  will  or  whisper, 

By  all  you  leave  or  do, 
The  silent,  sullen  maidens 

Shall  judge  your  nerve  and  you. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

Have  done  with  "  brownie"  days, 
The  lightly  proffered  laurel, 

The  easy,  ungrudged  praise  : 
Comes  now  to  search  your  manhood 

Through  all  your  thankless  life, 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom, 

The  judgment  of— your  wife. 


Mr.  J.  Frank  McComas,  a  talented  artist  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  holding  an  exhibition  of  water-colors  at 
Vickery's  art  gallery,  236  Post  Stret.  His  sketches, 
some  twenty  in  number,  represents  scenes  in  Aus- 
tralia, Samoa,  Hawaii,  and  California,  and  range 
from  landscapes  and  marines  to  buildings.  Mr. 
McComas  has  a  clever  way  of  handling  color  in 
delicate  effects  and  his  work  is  receiving  high  com- 
mendation. 

1    ♦ — • 

Do  not  fail  to  take  a  trip  on  the  Scenic  Railway  up 
Mt.  Tamalpais  during  these  delightful  days.  At 
every  turn  in  the  road  new  panoramic  scenes  are  un- 
folded, and  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from 
the  veranda  of  the  Tavern  and  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Tamalpais  is  incomparable. 


The  members  of  the  Country  Club  have  elected 
the  following  directors  for  the  ensuing  term  :  Dr.  H. 
B,  de  Marviile,  Mr.  H.  R.  Mann,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Mullins,  Mr.  C.  S.  Givens,  Mr.  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  Bernard  Faymonville,  and  Mr.  C. 
B.  Stone. 


A  Society  Leader. 

The  triumphs  that  Mbet  &  Chandon  champagne 
have  enjoyed  in  social  circles,  having  been  exclusively 
served  at  the  Vanderbilt,  Astor,  Bradley-Martin,  and 
Belmont  balls,  have  stamped.this  brand  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  most  discriminating  of  the  fashionable 
set.  Mbet  &  Chandon  White  Seal  is  now  promi- 
nently in  evidence  at  every  select  affair. —  Wine 
Circular,  New  York. 


—  The  beautiful,  artistic  furniture  store 
formerly  at  117  Sutter  Street,  has  removed  to  229 
Sutter  Street,  one  block  above  the  former  location, 
and  precisely  between  Grant  Avenue  and  Kearny 
Street.  A  magnificent  assortment  of  art  goods  now 
on  exhibition. 


—  Everybody  is  talking  about  the  su- 
perior quality  of  Visiting  Cards  we  print  from  your 
plate  for  One  Dollar  per  hundred.  A.  B.  Pierson, 
318  Post  Street. 


—  Illustrated  lecture  on  Astrology  for 
private  occasions.     Call  telephone  Clay  603. 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 

E.    M.    ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.,   or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a  most  gentle  soap, 
a  soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not    excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  eell  It,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

"\\7HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Trocadero 

This  charming  resort  has 
passed  into  new  hands,  who 
will  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  you  drive  to  the  Park, 
Ingleside,  or  the  Ocean, 
take  in  Trocadero. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

ANYWHERE  AT  ANYTIME 
Call  on  or  Write 

E.  G.  DRKE'S  BDYERTISWG  HGENCY 

64  &  65  Merchants'  Exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED    1SSS. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS  CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  E. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Conn- 
try  on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.    Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone M.  1042. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOBNSON,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 

LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

1001  pine:  street. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


THE  LENOX 

828   SUTTER    STREET. 

PlrBt-olaig  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAKES,  Proprietor, 

Lit.  of  Pnio  Robloj  Howl. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  who  has  been  spending  the 
past  four  weeks  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de  Robles,  re- 
turned to  this  city  on  Monday,  and  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  He  has  almost  entirely  recovered  from  his 
recent  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  are  in  New  York. 
Mr.  J.  Sloatt  Fassett,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  after  a 
short  stay  in  this  city,  sailed  for  Honolulu  on  Satur- 
day last  on  the  Occidental  and    Oriental    steamer 
Coptic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lewis  and  the  Misses  Ger- 
trude and  Edna  Lewis,  departed  for  Coronado  Beach 
on  Monday.  They  expect  to  be  absent  in  Southern 
California  about  two  months. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  and  his  brother,  Mr.  George  W. 
Pease,  of  New  York,  who  have  been  spending  the 
past  three  weeks  in  Portland,  are  expected  home 
to-day  (Saturday). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  were  in  New  York 
early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  B.  Chandler  Howard  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel  after  a  stay  of  several 
weeks  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  arrived  from  the  Orient  on 
Saturday  of  last  week,  and  left  for  Chicago  on  Mon- 
day evening.  He  will  visit  only  a  few  large  Eastern 
cities  before  returning  to  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tasheira  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Runyon  at  their  home,  409  Fillmore 
Street. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  was  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Folsom  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Mexico,  and  will  visit  friends  in  Los  Angeles  before 
returning  to  her  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Lewis,  of  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith,  of  Oakland,  were  in 
New  York  last  week,  having  just  returned  from 
abroad.  Miss  Marian  Smith  is  with  them.  They 
are  expected  home  soon. 

Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Belden,  of  Oakland,  are  at 
Redlands.    They  will  visit  Los  Angeles  soon,  and 
later  expect  to  go  to  Colorado. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Moore  was  in  New  York  last  week. 
Captain  John  Bermingham  returned  from  the  East 
on  Thursday  after  an    absence  of   several  weeks, 
during  which  he  visited  in  Brooklyn  with  his  younger 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Francis  Stokes, 
U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Boole,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  George 
Warren  Boole,  have  left  Los  Angeles,  to  reside  in 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Mr.  Richard  McCreery,  who  has  just  returned 
from  London,  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Spivalo  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Spivalo  were  up  from  Belmont  during  the  week,  and 
stayed  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  Harry  Francis  came  over  from  San  Rafael  on 
Tuesday  and  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bates  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer  and  the  Misses  Palmer,  of  Oak- 
land, sailed  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  Saturday 
last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Adams  came  up  from  Menlo 
Park  early  in  the  week  and  were  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Fretwell  registered  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Fuller,  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Friesner,  of  Los  An- 
geles, registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  J.  Pickands,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  J.  King,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Miss  Grace 
Arnold  Hecht,  Mr.  E.  Kalisber,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mills,  Mr.  J.  J.  Jacobi,  Dr.  G.  W.  Sichel,  Mrs.  A. 
Stem,  and  Miss  Sheldon. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mrs,  C.  M.  Knox,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Riordan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Burk,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T. 
Devlin,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  A.  W.  Barrett,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Richardson,  of  Auburn,  Mr.  F.  C.  Robertson,  of 
Montana,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Garnsey,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Fenwick,  of  Fort 
Steele,  B.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Alter,  Mr. 
Sichel,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Grant,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mr. 
S.  G.  Henderson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Field,  of 
Seatde,  Mr.  Arthur  Griffin,  of  Honolulu,  and  Mr. 
Leon  A.  Reister,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Groosbaum,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  Mr.  W.  Wright,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
Mr.  C.  A.  Williams,  of  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Davis,  of  Minneapolis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Witt  B. 
Lowe,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smiley,  of  Red- 
lands,  Cal.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Taber,  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hilburn,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Ebbetts,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Spalding, 
Miss  Spalding,  Mr.  J.  O'B.  Gunn,  Mrs.  William 
Jordan,  Mr.  Frank  Cumings,  Mr.  C.  S.  Frost,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Carey,  Mr.  R.  E.  Williams,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bullard,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Prentice. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Laidlaw  and  Miss  Jessie  O. 
Laidlaw,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Gould,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Robinson,  of 
Brooklyn,  Mr.  John  Owen,  Jr.,  of  Detroit,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  G.  Tanner,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Miss  Von 
Wedelstaedt,  of  San  Mateo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Davis,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Szilassy,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Butler,  of 
Fresno,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  W.  Mundy  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Higginson,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Parker,  and  Miss 
Winston,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N. 


White,  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  M.  P.  Boss  and  Miss 
Helen  Boss,  of  City  of  Mexico,  Mrs.  B.  Adams,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hyde  and  Mr.  James  H. 
King,  of  Deer  Lodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Shinn,  of 
Spokane,  Dr.  David  Barrow,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
Mrs,  Gage  Phillips,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  R.  Grant 
Filzgibbons,  of  Toronto. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers during  the  recent  war,  has  been  nominated  by 
President  McKinley  to  be  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army.  Colonel  Miller  commanded  the  mili- 
tary force  which  captured  the  city  of  Hoik)  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  and  his  promotion  is  in  recognition 
of  his  meritorious  service  on  that  occasion. 

Mrs.  Moore  and  Master  Kenneth  Moore,  wife  and 
son  of  Lieutenant  James  T.  Moore,  Third  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  will,  during  the  absence  of  Lieutenant 
Moore  in  Manila,  reside  with  Mrs.  Moore's  mother, 
Mrs.  Mason,  at  her  home,  1722  Fifteenth  Street, 
Washington. 

Assistant-Surgeon  J.  Stepp,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  temporarily. 

Mrs.  S.  O.  L.  Potter,  who  left  here  two  months 
ago  to  join  her  husband,  Major  Potter,  brigade  sur- 
geon of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  in  Manila,  returned 
on  the  transport  Valencia  last  Tuesday,  and  is  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel.  Mrs.  Kemp,  wife  of  Assistant- 
Surgeon  F.  M.  Kemp,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Gale,  wife 
of  Captain  G.  H.  G.  Gale,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
were  also  passengers  on  the  transport  from  Manila. 

Paymaster  F.  W.  Hart,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant 
Alfred  Aloe,  U.  S.  A.,  Commander  Oscar  Faren- 
holt,  U.  S.  N,,  Major  Charles  E.  Davis,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Rees,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Rees,  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Captain  Charles  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N-,  and  Mrs. 
Cotton  came  down  from  Mare  Island  a  few  days  ago, 
and  were  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Commander  C.  Belknap,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  with  the 
Ranger,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Nero. 

Mrs.  Bull,  wife  of  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Bull,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  visiting  in  Medford,  Mass.  Lieutenant  Bull  is 
at  present  on  duty  with  the  Asiastic  Squadron  at 
Manila. 

The  transport  Valencia  arrived  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  on  Tuesday,  and  among  her  passengers 
were  Major  John  Merritt,  U.  S.  V.,  who  was  an 
additional  paymaster  at  Manila,  and  is  en  route  to 
Washington,  D.  C.J  Lieutenant  Fred  M.  Yale,  U.  S. 
V.,  of  the  First  Nebraska  Volunteers  ;  Surgeon  W. 
O.  Taylor,  U.  S.  A.;  Captain  Sutliffe,  U.  S.  V., 
First  California  Volunteers  ;  Lieutenant  James  D. 
Gallup,  U.  S.  V.,  First  Wyoming  Infantry;  Lieu- 
tenant Orrin  R.  Grow,  U.  S.  V.,  of  the  Utah  Light 
Battery  ;  Lieutenant  Henry  Murray,  U.  S.  V.,  South 
Dakota  Infantry  ;  Lieutenant  Stemback  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Gardner,  Lieutenant  McGath,  Lieutenant  Kepp- 
ner,  and  Lieutenant  Sullivan,  of  the  Montana 
Infantry. 

Among  the  army  and  navy  officers  who  arrived 
from  Manila  on  the  Japanese  steamer  America  Maru 
on  Saturday  last  were  Lieutenant  Alfred  Aloe,  Eight- 
eenth Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Captain  P.  J.  H,  Farrell, 
Assistant-Surgeon,  First  California  Infantry,  U.  S. 
V.  ;  Lieutenant  Corwin  P.  Rees,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was 
executive  officer  on  the  flag-ship  Olympia,  and  Mrs. 
Rees  ;  Commander  Oscar  W.  Farenholt,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  Monocacy ;  Engineer  Wile,  of  the  Boston ; 
and  former  Assistant-Engineer  F.  W.  Baker,  of  the 
Monterey.  Major  Charles  E.  Davis,  surgeon  of 
the  First  New  York  Volunteers,  and  Captain  Free- 
man, of  the  Volunteer  Engineer  Corps,  came  from 
Honolulu. 


Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 

There  will  be  some  lively  times  on  the  links  of  the 
San  Rafael  Golf  Club  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
particularly  when  the  fashionables  go  over  to  the 
Hotel  Rafael.  The  club  has  purchased  ten  acres  of 
ground  in  the  Coleman  tract,  upon  which  nine  holes 
are  in  operation/  By  the  middle  of  May  the  full 
course  of  eighteen  holes  will  be  completed,  making 
the  length  of  the  course  6,291  yards,  the  longest  in 
America.  The  home  green  is  300  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  other  greens  are  40  x  100  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Distance-pins  will  be  set  at  intervals  of  100 
yards  along  the  course.  The  grounds,  which  are 
north-west  of  San  Rafael,  will  soon  be  easy  of  access 
from  a  new  station  called  "Golf."  Mr.  T.  W. 
Tetley  will  act  as  coach,  and  the  schedule  of  games 
will  soon  be  made  public. 

The  picturesque  new  club-house  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  members  by  the  contractors,  and  the 
ladies  have  agreed  to  attend  to  furnishing  it  so  it  may 
be  formally  opened  at  a  reception  to  be  given  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  The  building  is  60x90  feet 
in  size,  and  has  a  veranda  twenty-one  feet  wide  at 
three  sides.  Tall  trees,  flowering  plants,  and  a  fruit 
orchard  will  form  its  setting.  There  are  now  one 
hundred  and  ten  members  of  the  club. 

The  links  of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club,  at  Adams 
Point,  are  in  fine  condition.  After  the  rain  of  last 
month  the  ground  was  rolled  by  a  twenty-ton  roller 
and  new  bunkers  were  constructed.  Two  of  the 
holes  were  lengthened  somewhat  and  the  putting- 
greens  made  in  duplicate,  so  they  can  be  used  alter- 
nately. There  will  be  a  mixed  foursomes  on  Satur- 
day, February  r8th,  and  on  February  25th  an  open 
handicap  competition  is  scheduled. 

The  fourth  tournament  for  the  ladies'  cup  took 
place  at  the  Oakland  links  on  Saturday,  February 
iTth,  and  Miss  Alice  Moffitt  was  the  victor.  She  is 
now  entitled  to  play  Miss  A.  Duff  and  Miss  Dun- 
ham, prior  winners,  at  the  final  tournament  on  April 


15th,  and  the  victor  then  will  receive  the  cup.  The 
ladies  who  played  on  Saturday  were  Mrs.  Oscar 
Fitzalon  Long,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Johnson,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Knowles,  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles, 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Belle  Mhoon,  Miss  Lucy 
Moffitt,  Miss  Boxall,  and  Miss  A.  Duff. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  there  was  an  open 
competition  for  ladies  on  Friday,  February  f]\h,  but 
at  this  time  of  writing  the  results  are  not  known.  On 
Saturday  practice  games  will  be  played  among  the 
men.  There  will  be  an  open  competition  match 
play  for  men  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

The  courts  of  the  California  Tennis  Club  have 
coteries  of  players  every  day,  and  there  is  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  interest  taken  in  the  game.  There  will  be 
round-robin  doubles  for  gentlemen  to-day  and  to- 
morrow and  a  mixed  doubles  tournament  next  Tues- 
day.   Some  lively  contests  are  expected. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Carreno  Piano  Recitals. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  the  celebrated  pianist 
from  Venezuela,  gave  three  recitals  at  Metropolitan 
Hall  during  her  brief  visit  here.  Her  reputation  as 
an  artist  which  preceded  her  was  not  exaggerated  ; 
in  fact,  her  playing  was  more  than  brilliant,  but  the 
audiences  were  small,  so  her  trip  was  a  financial 
failure. 

The  programmes  presented  were  as  follows  : 

Saturday  matinee,'  February  nth. — (a)  fantasie 
chromatique  and  fugue  (Billow's  edition),  Bach,  fbj  ■ 
sonata,  C- sharp,  minor,  op.  27,  No.  2,  adagio, 
allegretto,  allegro  molto,  Beethoven  ;  (a)  two  pre- 
ludes, B-flat,  G-flat,  fbj  nocturne,  G-major,  op.  37, 
fcj  etude,  G-flat,  fdj  polonaise,  A-flat,  op.  53, 
Chopin ;  (a)  impromptu,  op.  142,  No.  2,  Schubert, 
fbj  "Soiree  de  Vienne,"  Schubert- Liszt,  (c)  "La 
Campanella,"  etude,  Paganini- Liszt ;  (a)  "  Sonetto 
del  Petrarca,"  (b)  "  Rhapsodie  Hongrotse,"  No.  6, 
Liszt. 

Monday,  evening,  February  13th. — Fantasie  and 
fugue,  G-minor,  Bach-Liszt  ;  sonata,  op.  27,  No.  1, 
andante,  allegro,  andante,  allegro,  molto,  adagio, 
allegro,  vivace,  Beethoven  ;  (a)  nocturne,  op.  62, 
(b)  barcarolle,  fcj  waltz,  A-flat,  op.  42,  fdj  bal- 
lade, op.  47,  Chopin  ;  (a)  romanza,  E-Sat,  (b) 
barcarolle,  G-major,  fcj  valse  caprice,  Rubinstein  ; 
(a)  impromptu,  op.  90,  No.  2,  Schubert ;  (b) 
etude  de  concert,  MacDowell,  fcj  "  Marche  Mili- 
taire,"  Schubert-Tausig. 

Tuesday  matin6e,  February  r4»h. — Sonata  Appas- 
sionata,  allegro,  andante  con  moto,  allegro  non 
troppo,  presto,  Beethoven  ;  faj  nocturne,  in  C-minor, 
fbj  etude  in  A-flat,  fcj  waltz  in  C-sharp,  fdj  bal- 
lade in  G-minor,  Chopin ;  etudes  symphoniques, 
Schumann  ;  faj  "  Si  Oiseau  J'etais,"  etude,  Henselt ; 
fbj  romanza,  Tschaikowsky  ;   fcj  polonaise  in  E- 

major,  Liszt. 

♦ 

The  Werner  Ensemble  Recital. 

Mr.  Ernest  Werner's  Ensemble  Class  gave  a  re- 
cital at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  i6th,  and  attracted  a  large  and  fashionable 
audience.    The  following  programme  was  presented  : 

Symphony  in  G-minor,  allegro,  Mozart  {first  part 
arranged  for  two  pianos,  eight  hands),  the  Misses 
Minna,  Emma,  and  Etta  Becker  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Love  ;  Hungarian  dance  duet,  Brahms,  Miss  Irma 
Roth  and  Mr.  E.  Werner  ;  piano  solo,  fantasie, 
D-minor,  Mozart,  Miss  Irma  Roth  ;  soprano  solo, 
"  Let  Me  Love  Thee,"  Arditi,  Miss  Priscilla  Davies  ; 
"Grand  Festival  March,"  duet,  Gene"e,  Miss  Aurora 
Artigues  and  Mr.  E.  Werner  ;  polacca  in  E-flat  major, 
duet,  Chopin,  Miss  Etta  Becker  and  Mr.  E.  Werner  ; 
soprano  solo,  "  Magnetic  Waltz,"  Arditi,  Miss 
Priscilla  Davies  ;  grand  duet  for  two  pianos,  from 
the  "Huguenots,"  Herz- Meyerbeer,  Misses  Minnie 
and  Emma  Becker  ;  polacca  in  E-major,  Weber, 
Mr.  Andrew  Crowfort  Love  ;  "  War  March  of  the 
Priests,"  Mendelssohn  (arranged  for  two  pianos, 
eight  hands),  the  Misses  Edith  Decker,  Annie  Sturken, 
P.  Davies,  and  E.  Becker  ;  overture,  "  Fra  Diavalo," 
Auber  (arranged  for  two  pianos,  eight  hands),  the 
Misses  Aurora  Artigues,  Etta  Becker,  Luise  Maes- 
sen,  and  Edith  Decker. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  will  hold  its 
final  concert  of  this  season  at  the  Orpheum  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  February  23d,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fritz  Scheel.  The  programme  includes 
the  symphony,  No.  6,  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  the 
"Vorspeil,"  "Siegfried's  Funeral  March,"  and  the 
overture  from  "  Tannhauser,"  by  Wagner. 

The  fourth  violin  recital  given  by  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Mollenhauer  will  take  place  at  the 
Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  February  24th. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  programme  will  be  a 
berceuse  by  M.  Hauser  pea-formed  on  eighteen 
violins. 

Mr.  Hother  Wismer  and  Mr.  Frederick  Maurer 
are  arranging  to  give  a  concert  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  23d,  and  will  present  an  interesting 
programme. 

—  Crane's  Kid-Finish  note-papers,  in  all 
sizes  and  tints,  can  be  had  for  15  cents  a  quire  at 
Cooper's,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Percival  Urmy,  expert  clock:  repairing. 
Best  references.  724M  Market  Street.  Telephone 
Clay  603.     Room  21. 

«    »    » 

—  Our  stock  is  now  complete  again  and 
prices  correct.  A.  Hirschman,  gold  and  silversmith, 
10  Post  Street. 


The  Palace 

AMD 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIKKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


THE  LITTLE  FOLKS  need  the  best 
bread  that    can    be    made.      It   takes 

SPERRY'S  FLOUR  to  make  the  best. 


Call  or  address 
CHAS.H.ROYCE 

General  Manager* 
2303  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Green  baum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Lisle  one.    200  Post. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


Prom  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  Is  now  ready* 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  3XIII.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  Is  •5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  846 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON',  T).  C. 
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ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest   Exquisite    Parisian    Perfumes. 

BO  YAL-WHITE-KOSE 

ROYAL-NEW  MOWN  HAY 
BOYAL-IXOBA 

KOYAL-KEINE  VIOLETTB 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upon  receipt  of  $1.50 
we  will  send  you  by  mail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

4=6  F.  East  14tli  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  systhm.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


LEAVE 


From  Dec.  IS,  189S. 


|    ARRIVE 


*6.00  A 
7.00  A 
7.00  A 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations . .      *8 .  45  a 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  p 

Marys  ville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  p 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rtunsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6 .  15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...        8.45  p 
San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 

ville,  Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4 .  15  p 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown. . .         4.15  p 
Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  * 

Fresno,      Bakersfield,      Santa     Bar- 
bara, Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  P 
Niles,   Livermore,    Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 4.15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *S.oo  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 9.15  a 

Benicia,      Vacaville,       Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville 10.45  A 

Niles,  San  Jose1,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

San     Francisco    and    Los    Angeles 
Limited.     Fiesno,  Bakersfield,  and 

Los  Angeles Q  45  a 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8 .  45  a 

Pacific     Coast    Limited,    El    Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East $9. 45  a 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Havwards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo 12-15  * 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions      J9-45  P 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

aio.05  p    Sunset    Limited,    Fresno,    Los    An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 

East.............. ................      ^i.4S  p 

BAN  LBANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
( Foot  of  Market  Street.) __^ 


8.30  A 
9.00  A 


*i.oo  p 
4.00  P 


4.30  p 
5.00  p 


5-3°  P 
5.30  P 


ITs-oo  p 


5-3°  P 

6.00  P 
6. 00  P 
*6.oo  P 
(7.00  P 


i. 00  p 


8.00  A 

f 9 . OO  A 
IO.OO  A 
(II  .OO  A 
3.OO  P 
S-OO  P 
7.OO   P 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Lkandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Havwards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 

t  From  Niles.  


6.45  A 
**9-45  a 
10.45  A 
12.45  * 
^•45  P 
'5-45  P 

7-45  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

\  (Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

*a .  15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations 

4 .  15  p  Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos . . . 
♦11.45  P    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 

Way  Stations 17-2Q  * 


5-50  p 


IO.5O  A 
9.20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>- 
*7,i5  9.00      11.00  a.  M„    J1.00    *2.oo    J3.00 

*4.oo  I5-M     *6.oop.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   lia.oo  *i.oo  ta-oo  *3-oo  14-QQ  *5-oop.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


1.30  * 


4.10P 


7.00  a    San  Jos6    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

9.00  A  San  Jcso,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

*a.45  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose,  Giiroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Crnz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io.36  a 

"3.30  p    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations *9.co  a 

*4 .  15  r  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .45  a 
*ji00  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  r    San  Josi  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5,30  p 

6.30  p    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

tn  .45  r    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 


a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
J  Sundays  only.    f  Saturdays  only. 

(Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 


ITMondayx  and  Thursdays. 
a  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 


b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  a)  i  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quint  tf.      Icket  Agents  for  Time  L'-'vdi  and  other  Informa- 


Waiter  (yelliDg  down  the  kitchen-tube)— "  Hey, 
Alphonse,  make  that  chop  a  steak."  "  Sacri !  Vot 
you  t'iok?    I'm  a  clief  ;  not  a  magician." — Tit-Biis. 

"  Papa,"  said  Benny  Bloobumper,  "  why  are 
days  of  grace  allowed  on  a  note?"  "To  avoid 
weeks  of  disgrace,"  replied  Mr.  Bloobumper. — 
Judge. 

George — "  Do  you  think  that  your  father  will  con- 
sent to  our  marriage,  darling  ?  "  Ethel — "  Oh,  yes  I 
He  has  always  humored  my  silliest  wishes." — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

Jones — "  What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  has  to 
use  a  safety-pin  to  connect  his  trousers  with  bis 
suspenders  ?  "  Brown — "  He  should  either  get  mar- 
ried or  get  a  divorce." — Puck. 

"  I  see  there  is  some  criticism  because  one  of  the 
new  congressmen  has  three  wives."  "Why  should 
there  be?"  "They  claim  he  is  controlled  by  a 
syndicate." — Life. 

Mary—  "Stop,  John  I  I  must  mend  your  gloves 
before  we  go  to  church."  John — "  Bother  the  glove, 
my  dear.  Lei's  remember  the  Sabbath  day  and 
keep  it  holy." — Judge. 

"Do  you  find  people  generally  pretty  civil?" 
asked  a  life-insurance  agent  of  a  bill-collector.  "Oh, 
yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  latter  ;  "  they  nearly  al- 
ways ask  me  to  call  again."—  Bazar. 

Tall  one  (angrily) — "  Don't  dare  to  contradict  me 
again,  sir  ;  don't  you  know  that  I  could  eat  you  if  I 
chose?"  Short  one — "Ah!  but  1  should  disagree 
with  you  even  more,  then." — Ally  Sloper. 

A  German  paper  contains  the  following  unique 
advertisement :  "Any  person  who  can  prove  that  my 
tapioca  contains  anything  injurious  to  health  will  have 
three  boxes  of  it  sent  to  bim  free  of  charge." — Tit- 
Bits. 

Good  medical  advice:  Graduate — "Now  that  1 
have  my  medical  dip'oma,  professor,  where  would 
you  advise  me  to  practice  for  wealth  ?  "  Professor — 
"In  any  first-class  health  resort."  —  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"I,"  said  the  orator,   "am  an  American  of  the 

good  old  stock,  rooted  deep  in  the  soil "     "The 

only  stock  I  ever  heard  of  that  rooted  deep  in  the 
soil,"  said  the  farmer  in  the  audience,  "  was  hogs." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Lady — "1  wish  to  get  a  birthday  present  for  my 
husband."  Shop-walker — "How  long  have  you 
been  married,  madam?"  Lady — "Ten  years." 
Shop  -  walker  —  ' '  Bargain  -  counter  to  the  right, 
madam." — Boston  Traveler. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  I'm  a  victim  of  insomnia.  I 
can't  sleep  if  there's  the  least  noise — such  as  a  cat  on 
the  back  fence,  for  instance."  "This  powder  will 
be  effective,"  replied  the  physician,  after  compound- 
ing a  prescription.  "  When  do  I  take  it,  doctor?" 
"You  don't  take  it.  Give  it  to  the  cat  in  a  little 
milk."—  Tit-Biis. 

Mrs.  O'Brien — "  Have  yez  anny  ancistors,  Mrs. 
Kelly?"  Mrs.  Kelly — "  And  phwat's  'ancistors,' 
Mrs.  O'Brien?"  Mrs.  O'Brien — "Why,  people 
you've  shprung  from."  Mrs.  Kelly  (impressively)— 
"  Lishten  to  me,  Mrs.  O'Brien — I  come  from  the 
royal  shtock  av  Donahues  thot  shpring  from  nobody 
— they  shpring  at  thim  I  " — Puck. 

Jim  Webster  was  being  tried  for  bribing  a  colored 
witness,  Sam  Johnsing,  to  testify  falsely.  "  You  say 
the  defendant  offered  you  fifty  dollars  to  testify  in  his 
behalf?"  asked  the  lawyer  of  Sam.  "Yes,  sah." 
"  New,  repeat  what  he  said,  using  his  exact  words.". 

"He  said  he  would  gib  me  fifty  dollars  if  I " 

"  He  didn't  speak  in  the  third  person,  did  he  ?  "  "  No, 
sah  ;  he  tuck  good  care  dat  dar  were  no  third  pusson 
'round  ;  dar  was  only  two— us  two."  "  I  know  that, 
but  he  spoke  to  you  in  the  first  person,  didn't  he?" 
"I  was  de  fust  pusson  myself,  sah."  "You  don't 
understand  me.  When  he  was  talking  to  you  did  he 
say  :  'I  will  pay  you  fifty  dollars  '  ?  "  "  No,  sah  ; 
he  didn't  say  nothin'  'bout  you  payin'  rae  fifty  dollars. 
Your  name  wasn't  mentioned,  'ceptin'  he  told  me  ef 
eber  I  got  into  a  scrape,  yon  was  de  best  lawyer  in 
San  Antone  to  fool  de  jedge  and  de  jury — in  fac',  you 
was  de  best  in  town  to  cover  up  reskelity."  For  a 
brief,  breathless  moment  the  trial  was  suspended. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Stwdman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teething. 


Miss  Ever  Tardy—"  Really,  Mrs,  Sharp,  I  was 
almost  ashamed  to  come,  it  is  so  shockingly  late." 
Mrs.  Sharp— "Not  at  all,  Miss  Tardy;  you  could 
never  come  too  late."— Harlem  Life. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


BIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  ithe  sale  of  the  mann- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK- ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC- ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38 J^-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce* 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TKAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vegtibnled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeplug  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along  a  Royal  Way 


California 
Limited 

Santa  Fe  r\pute 

to  Chicago 

Fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 


-BHTWHHN — 


Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EL  PASO  and  PORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mori,  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  -with 
Equipment   Similar    to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 


Connecting  Train  Leaves  San  Francisco  at 
5  P.  M.  every  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  FRI- 
DAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  A.  M.  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  Satnrday,  and  Tuesday — 
Arriving  in  New  York  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Sunday,  and  "Wednesday. 

DINING  CARS,  BUFFET  CAR,  Observa- 
tion Car,  and  Electric-Lighted  Sleeping 
Car. 

This  Train  is  in  Addition  to  the  Daily  Over- 
land Express. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office— 628  Market  St. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  1631. 

Oakland  Office— 1 118  Broadway. 
San  Jose  Office    7  W.Santa  Clara  St. 


FERRYS 


I  were  famous  years  ago— their  fame  i 
I  grows  every    year— as  the  seeds  I 
I  most  to  be  relied   on— as  always  J 
|  the  best.     For  sale    by  leading  f 
l  dealers  everywhere.     Five  cents  i 
,  per  paper  and  always  worth  it. 
Insist  on  having  them.    Run 
no     risk— buy     Ferry's.,' 
1899 Seed  Annual  is  free.  . 
^D.  M.  FEltlt Y  A. CO.»> 
Detroit,   Mich.. 
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Make  a 
Choice. 


The  indifference  of  Congress,  and  of  the  country  at  large, 
_      _.  to    the  isthmian   canal   is   in   singular   con- 

trast to  the  acute  attention  that  the  war  in 
the  Philippines  is  receiving.  Which  would 
be  the  wiser  course  to  take — sacrifice  lives  and  treasure  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Philippines,  or  make  an  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  the  canal  ?  Due  allowance  must  be 
made,  of  course,  for  the  human  instinct,  particularly  the 
American  human  instinct,  to  fight.  The  fighting  instinct 
is  strongest  in  the  youth  of  nations  as  well  as  in  individuals. 
There  are  ways  of  fighting  that  do  not  involve  bloodshed. 
It  is  the  fighting  instinct  wisely  employed  that  makes 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  strong  and  prosperous.  But 
instead  of  killing  Filipinos  we  might  be  employing  our 
energies  in  taking  our  proper  place  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

Spectacular  effects  have  a  wonderful  fascination  that  is 
fully  understood  by  circus  managers,  secret  societies, 
religious  bodies,  and  political  parties.      It  is   much   more 


spectacular  to  send  out  a  body  of  men  with  fifes,  drums, 
and  banners  to  shoot  savages  than  it  is  to  exercise  that 
higher  order  of  brains  and  character  out  of  which  comes 
the  finer  civilization  that  progress  and  prosperity  bring.  Did 
the  solution  of  the  canal  problem  but  require  a  war  of  exter- 
mination in  Central  America,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  senti- 
ment, lives,  and  treasure  needed,  both  for  that  enterprise 
and  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  would  be  readily  forth- 
coming. There  is  nothing  spectacular  in  the  development 
of  commerce  and  civilization.  It  is  proposed  to  use  only 
water,  not  blood,  in  floating  ships  across  the  isthmus.  That 
seems  to  be  a  fatal  defect.  Will  not  Central  America  kindly 
accommodate  us  by  requiring  that  we  have  the  canal  only  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  ? 

It  is  neither  a  wise  nor  a  politic  thing  to  make  taxation 
burdensome.  The  Philippine  war  will  probably  cost  as 
much  in  money  as  would  be  required  for  the  canal,  and  in 
lives  a  great  deal  more.  The  appropriations  required  to 
meet  this  expenditure  will  probably  be  so  large  as  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  a  canal.  No  one  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  declare  seriously  (as  in  the  case  of  Cuba)  that 
the  war  in  the  Philippines  is  waged  for  "  humanitarian " 
reasons.  The  expenditure  of  lives  and  treasure  in  the 
Philippine  war  is  a  commercial  investment,  as  would  be  an 
appropriation  for  the  canal.  The  families  of  the  men  who 
lay  down  their  lives  in  the  war  will  probably  receive  no  great 
returns  on  the  investment  made  by  their  husbands.  For 
that  matter,  who  will  ?  An  investment  for  the  canal  would 
involve  no  lives,  and  the  probable  returns  are  obvious. 
The  money  with  which  to  pay  the  taxes  levied  to  meet 
the  investment  would  come  from  an  increase  in  commerce 
and  values.  How  would  it  be  possible  for  any  such  returns 
to  come  from  the  investment  in  the  Philippine  war  ? 

War  means  decreased  trade  and  probably  higher  ocean 
freights.  Already  American  "imperialism"  has  staggered 
Europe.  Where  will  it  end  ?  Europe  will  naturally  ask. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  blood-drunken  nations  constitute  the 
bulk  of  history.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  Europe,  behold- 
ing the  spirit  of  conquest  that  fires  us,  will  feel  inclined  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  our  wealth  and  commerce  by 
friendly  cooperation  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  treaties.  The 
Philippines  are  not  the  only  weaklings  that  might  be  crushed 
by  our  armies.  From  her  own  point  of  view  it  would  be  the 
unwisest  thing  imaginable  for  Europe  to  nourish  this  infant 
Gargantua,  for  the  sustentation  of  whose  as  yet  unweaned 
prototype  the  milk  of  17,913  cows  was  required,  and  who 
ate  lettuces  as  big  as  walnut-trees,  together  with  six  pilgrims 
from  Sebastian  who  had  incautiously  hidden  themselves 
therein.  The  one  thing  now  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  United  States  is  an  enlarged 
commerce.  But  it  will  not  come  to  us  through  a  Philippine 
war. 

The  Philippine  war  means  the  employment  of  the  ener- 
gies of  our  most  useful  young  men  in  killing  a  semi- 
civilized  people  seven  thousand  miles  away  ;  the  employment 
of  these  energies  as  an  adjunct  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
strength  that  the  canal  would  bring  would  give  a  more  satis- 
factory return.  The  Philippine  war  means  a  challenge  to 
the  jealousies  and  fears  of  Europe  and  her  crippling  of  us 
by  attacks  upon  our  commerce  ;  the  canal  would  be  a 
friendly  invitation  to  the  cooperation  of  Europe  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  commerce.  Prosecution  of  the  Philippine 
war  is  an  expression  merely  of  the  primitive  savage  within 
us  ;  the  construction  of  the  canal  would  proclaim  our  right 
to  a  place  in  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  the  world. 
The  war  is  destructive,  the  canal  constructive.  Let  politics 
accept  whatever  responsibilities  it  seeks  in  the  premises,  and 
let  the  American  people  take  their  choice  between  spending 
their  money  for  a  war  or  a  canal. 

There  is  no  feature  of  the  French  constitution  that  throws 
the  difference  between  the  French  Republic 
French  and    the   American    Republic   more   promi- 

Prbsidencv.  nently  into  relief  than  the  election  of  a  pres- 

ident. The  nominating  conventions  of  the  various  political 
parties  ;  the  struggles  of  rival  candidates  for    nomination, 


lasting  for  months  and  extending  throughout  the  country  ; 
the  long  weeks  of  exciting  campaign,  whh  political  meetings 
and  processions  that  inflame  the  passions  and  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people — these  things  which  are  apparently  a 
necessity  in  a  Presidential  election  in  this  country  are  un- 
known in  France.  In  that  country  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  proceed  to  Versailles,  to  escape  from 
the  distractions  and  influences  that  might  affect  their  delib- 
erations in  turbulent  Paris,  and  in  joint  session,  with  the 
president  of  the  Senate  in  the  chair,  proceed  to  ballot  for  a 
new  president,  who  is  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  en- 
tire membership.  When  a  presidential  term  is  about  to  ex- 
pire, this  body  must  be  convoked  at  least  one  month  before 
the  term  will  expire.  In  case  of  death  or  resignation,  the 
assembly  must  convene  immediately,  and,  if  the  Chamber  is 
dissolved  at  the  time  when  the  vacancy  occurs,  elections 
must  be  held  immediately.  The  presidential  term  is  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  election. 

From  the  American  point  of  view  a  president  elected 
under  these  conditions  is  representative  of  the  people  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  deputies  hold  office  for  four  years, 
and  in  no  case  have  they  been  elected  with  a  view  to  their 
duties  as  presidential  electors.  But  the  French  president 
occupies  a  very  different  position  from  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  indeed  the  head  of  the  state  in 
external  affairs,  but  he  can  not  declare  war,  and  all  im- 
portant treaties  must  be  voted  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  before  he  can  ratify  them.  His  exclusive  power  in 
foreign  affairs  is  in  fact  almost  entirely  ceremonial.  In 
legislation  he  has  no  veto  power,  but  may  require  the 
Chambers  to  reconsider  any  law,  when  a  simple  majority  is 
sufficient  to  pass  the  measure  over  his  objection.  He  has  a 
certain  coercive  power  in  the  right  to  adjourn  the  Chambers 
twice  during  one  session,  but  not  for  longer  than  one  month 
at  any  time,  and,  after  the  Chambers  have  been  in  session 
for  five  months  he  may  prorogue  the  session.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  he  may  dissolve  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Besides  the  denial  of  the  veto,  the  actual  power 
of  the  president  is  restricted  by  the  requirement  that  he 
must  act  through  the  ministry,  and  how  little  they  can  do 
without  the  approval  of  the  Chambers  is  proved  by  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  ministries  in  France. 

Though  the  presidential  term  is  fixed  at  seven  years, 
there  have  been  six  incumbents  of  the  office  during  the 
twenty-eight  years  that  the  republic  has  been  in  existence, 
and  one  was  reelected,  so  that  the  average  actual  term  has 
been  just  four  years.  Thiers,  the  first  president,  was  elected 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Monarchists,  who  wished  to  have 
the  unpopular  details  of  the  negotiation  and  settlement  of 
the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  out  of  the  way  before  they 
attempted  to  reestablish  the  monarchy.  The  advance  of 
republican  ideas  alarmed  them,  however,  and  they  forced 
the  president's  resignation  by  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence. 
MacMahon  was  elected  as  his  successor  in  1873,  and  his 
term  would  have  expired  in  1880.  Disagreements  with  the 
Chambers,  however,  convinced  him  that  he  was  powerless, 
and  he  resigned  in  1879,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  term. 
Jules  Gre'vy  was  elected,  and  was  the  only  president  to 
serve  out  his  full  term.  In  December,  1885,  the  national 
assembly  convened  to  elect  a  successor,  and  an  incident  that 
occurred  is  interesting  in  connection  with  Deroulede's 
attempt  to  make  a  speech  on  Saturday  at  Versailles. 
There  were  several  seats  vacant  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  the  Monarchists  proposed  that  the  election  should 
be  postponed  until  these  vacancies  had  been  filled.  It  was 
held  that  the  assembly  could  consider  no  business  but  the 
election  of  a  president.  The  same  question  was  raised  and 
similarly  decided  in  1894,  when  two  Socialist  deputies  and 
one  Monarchist  attempted  to  place  in  the  urn  resolutions  de- 
manding a  revision  of  the  constitution. 

Grevy  was  reelected  at  the  election  of  1885,  but  two  years 
later  the  scandal  connecting  his  son-in-law,  Wilson,  with  the 
sale  of  decorations  forced  his  resignation.  He  refused  to 
resign  for  some  time,  promising  his  resignation  and  then 
withholding  it,  until  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adjoin 
expectancy  of  "the  communication  which  was  proi 
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As  GreVy  pointed  out,  this  amounted  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  forcing  the  resignation  of  the  executive, 
and  established  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  was,  perhaps, 
justified  under  the  circumstances. 

At  the  election  for  a  successor  to  GreVy,  Sad:  Carnot  and 
Ferry  were  the  leading  candidates.  Carnot  was  elected. 
His  death,  in  1894,  within  six  months  of  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Casimir-Pe*rier,  who  has  the  distinction  of  having 
served  the  shortest  term  of  any  of  the  presidents  of  France. 
He  had  been  in  office  barely  six  months  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  the  bitter  attacks  upon  him  by  the  Socialists. 
Faure  was  elected  on  the  second  ballot  by  a  combination  of 
Conservatives  and  Monarchists. 

Loubet  has  now  been  elected  because  he  is  the  only 
political  leader  who  has  not  taken  sides  on  the  Dreyfus 
question.  He  is  a  country  lawyer,  and  his  mother  is  a 
peasant.  Faure  was  once  a  tanner.  This  proves  the 
genuine  democracy  of  the  French  Republic. 

As  yet,  there  has  been  no  serious  opposition  to  Loubet, 
other  than  sporadic  street  rioting  in  Paris.  The  Orleanist 
and  Napoleonic  pretenders  have  not  materialized.  It  looks 
as  if  the  French  Republic  would  still  stand. 


The  desire  to  live  as  long  as  possible  is  instinctive,  but  it  is 

generally    counteracted   by   the   absence    of 
Questions  b  t  J 

Concerning  wisdom  to  accomplish    its    end.     The    per- 

Lo.ngevitv.  sons  wn0  deliberately  order  their   lives  for 

the  purpose  of  living  to  an  old  age  are  rarer  than  those  who 
kill  themselves.  The  other  day  there  died  at  Monterey  a 
Yaqui  Indian,  Antonio  Parito,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  The  Anglo-Saxon  who  passes 
ninety  is  a  rarity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  race, 
as  such,  is  longer-lived  than  another.  The  factors  deter- 
mining longevity  are  heredity  and  the  mode  of  living. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned  is  that 
men  of  great  achieving  powers  are  likely  to  live  to  a  green 
old  age.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  work  does  not 
shorten  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extends  it.  The  heredity 
and  conduct  lint  lead  men  to  greatness  in  achievement  con- 
duce to  their  longevity. 

The  London  Lancet  has  been  studying  the  subject  of 
longevity  very  closely,  and  the  facts  that  it  produces  show 
that  in  England  "the  middle  arch  of  life"  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  forty  years  to  fifty  years  in  the  last  half  century  ; 
by  which  is  meant  that  while  half  the  number  of  persons 
born  at  the  same  time  were  dead  by  the  time  the  survivors 
had  reached  their  fortieth  year  a  half-century  ago,  half  are 
now  in  their  forty-ninth  year.  This  means  that  the  English 
have  advanced  in  the  art  of  living  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
amount  of  their  work  has  either  increased  or  decreased. 

Indians  and  other  primitive  peoples  that  enjoy  the  shelter- 
ing of  civilization  without  falling  under  its  vices  frequently 
live  to  a  great  age.  Being  relieved  of  the  life-destroying 
casualties  of  their  native  savage  state,  and  adopting  none 
that  civilization  offers,  their  hardy  heredity  and  simple  lives 
give  their  vital  forces  a  play  in  the  direction  of  longevity. 

How  to  live  rationally  is  the  great  problem.  Seeing  that 
the  simple  laws  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  hygiene  are 
sealed  mysteries  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  and  that 
ignorantly  and  unconsciously  we  employ  the  vices  of  civil- 
ization in  preference  to  its  benefits,  intelligent  longevity,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  comes  by  the  accident  of  cir- 
cumstances that  impel  to  rational  living,  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  hoped  for  in  this  generation.  Not  only  may  the  evil 
tendencies  of  a  perverted  heredity  be  measurably  overcome 
by  intelligent  living,  but  a  tendency  to  better  living  and  a 
further  overcoming  of  a  bad  heredity  may  be  implanted  in 
the  offspring.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  shrewdly 
said  that  the  time  to  begin  living  wisely  is  two  hundred  years 
before  we  are  born.  That  would  mean  about  six  genera- 
tions. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  six  generations  of 
intelligent  living  would  produce  a  race  with  half  its  members 
reaching  the  century  limit  of  age. 


Since  the  year  began  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
_  States  have  been  more  or  less  occupied  in 

Elections  and  selecting  United  States  Senators  to  succeed 
Dead-Locks.  those  whose  terms  expire  by  limitation  on  the 
coming  fourth  of  March.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  States 
the  du  y  has  already  been  performed.  The  Republican  in- 
cumbents who  have  so  far  been  reelected  are  Hale  of  Maine, 
Proctor  of  Vermont,  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Aldrich  of 
Rhode  Island,  Hawley  of  Connecticut,  Burrows  of  Michi- 
gan, Davis  of  Minnesota,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  and  Hanna 
of  Olio.  Democratic  senators  who  have  been  returned  are 
Daniel  of  Virginia,  Bate  of  Tennessee,  and  Cockrell  of 
Missour  .  Stewart,  the  silver  Republican,  has  been  reelected 
from  Mevada.  In  three  States  there  has  been  a  change  of 
person  lity,  but  not  of  partisanship.  Thus  Charles  A.  Cul- 
-srsri.  (Democrat)  succe.ds  Mills  (Democrat)  in  Texas; 
; 1  -  G.  Foster  (Republican)  succeeds  Wilson  (Repub- 


lican) in  Washington ;  and  in  Vermont  Jonathan  Ross 
(Republican)  succeeds  to  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Morrill,  deceased.  In  seven  States  Republicans  have  been 
chosen  to  occupy  senatorial  seats  in  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress 
which  are  now  filled  by  Democrats.  They  are  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  who  succeeds  Murphy  in  New  York ;  John 
Keane,  who  succeeds  Smith  in  New  Jersey  ;  Louis  E.  Mc- 
Comas,  who  succeeds  Gorman  in  Maryland  ;  Nathan  B. 
Scott,  who  succeeds  Faulkner  in  West  Virginia  ;  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  who  succeeds  Turpie  in  Indiana ;  Joseph  V. 
Quarles,  who  succeeds  Mitchell  in  Wisconsin  ;  and  a  Repub- 
lican— Johnson,  we  believe — who  succeeds  Roach  in  North 
Dakota.  In  Montana,  William  A.  Clark,  a  Democrat,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  seat  of  Mantle,  a  silver  Republican.  Balloting 
for  senators  is  still  progressing  in  California,  Delaware, 
Nebraska,  Utah,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Knowing  the  partisan  characters  of  the  legislatures  which 
are  still  balloting,  party  strength  in  the  next  Senate  can  be 
stated  with  reasonable  certainty.  Eighty-five  senators  have 
now  been  selected,  who  are  thus  distributed  as  to  party  affili- 
ations :  fifty-one  Republicans,  twenty-six  Democrats,  three 
Silverites,  four  Populists,  and  one  independent.  California 
and  Pennsylvania  may  be  counted  on  to  bring  the  Republi- 
can strength  up  to  fifty-three,  giving  a  clear  Republican 
majority  of  sixteen  in  the  next  Senate.  The  new  senator 
from  Utah  will  doubtless  be  a  Democrat,  while  those  from 
Delaware  and  Nebraska,  owing  to  narrow  majorities  in  their 
legislatures  and  to  fierce  factional  contests,  may  be  considered 
as  probably  Republican,  but  very  uncertain.  In  any  event, 
Republican  control  is  secured.  With  complete  party  con- 
trol in  both  Houses,  the  Fifth-Sixth  Congress  is  well 
equipped  as  the  prime  factor  in  any  legislation  upon  which 
Republicans  can  agree  looking  to  the  settlement  of  questions 
arising  from  the  late  war,  the  maintenance  of  a  protective 
tariff,  the  enlargement  of  the  navy,  the  reorganization  of  the 
army,  and  the  reform  of  the  currency  on  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

The  question  of  an  ultra-expansion  which  would  commit 
the  United  States  to  the  annexation  of  the  newly  acquired 
islands  in  both  hemispheres,  with  a  view  to  erecting  them 
ultimately  into  States  of  the  Union,  making  their  inhabit- 
ants citizens  and  giving  them  a  voice  in  our  government, 
would  assuredly  bring  about  party  division,  and  it  is  improb- 
able that  any  such  extreme  policy  will  be  urged.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  policy  which  included  the  permanent  terri- 
torial government  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and 
a  temporary  government  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  until 
such  time  as  the  natives  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
maintain  a  stable  and  efficient  form  of  republican  govern- 
ment, would  pei  haps  find  a  united  Republican  party  behind 
it.  To  such  a  policy  the  newly  elected  senators  from  New 
York,  West  Virginia,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin 
are  already  committed.  The  rest  have  not  been  heard 
from. 

The  senatorial  elections  of  the  year  have  been  more  than 
usually  marked  by  the  fierce  factional  contests  which  have 
been  a  growing  feature  in  the  choice  of  senators  by  State 
legislatures  during  the  last  twenty  years.  No  less  than  nine 
of  the  States  have  been  racked  by  the  unwholesome  excite- 
ment of  situations  which  have  come  to  be  commonly  known 
as  "dead-locks,"  and  all  of  them  have  been  accompanied 
with  wholesale  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Those 
in  California,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  Pennsylvania  still  con- 
tinue, and  in  some  of  them  over  sixty  ballots  have  already 
been  taken  without  result.  It  is  an  evil  that  calls  loudly  for 
a  change  in  methods.  The  radical  and  effective  remedy 
for  the  scandalous  conditions  reported  from  Sacramento, 
Helena,  Olympia,  Harrisburg,  and  Dover  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  national  constitution,  which  now  reads  : 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators 
from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years." 

The  fact  that  Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  was  re- 
elected in  obedience  to  a  nomination  by  the  State  conven- 
tion of  his  party  and  without  a  disgraceful  contest,  has  led 
to  the  belief  in  some  quarters  that  this  may  be  an  alternate 
remedy.  It  can  not  be,  because  it  can  not  be  made  either 
general  in  application  or  binding  upon  legislatures.  Neither 
can  it  subserve  the  desired  end  for  the  reason  that  political 
bosses  can,  and  would,  pack  conventions  as  easily  as  they 
can  bribe  legislators,  and  thus  shield  themselves  from  the 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  candidate  in  a  popular  election. 
The  difficulty  is  to  secure  such  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution. There  are  two  methods  by  which  it  can  be  done. 
Congress  can  enact  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses, 
or,  failing  that,  the  constitution  itself  provides  that  "  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States"  Congress  "shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments,"  which  "  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  this  constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conven- 
tions of  three-fourths  thereof."  This  places  the  matter, 
fortunately,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  If  the  subject  is 
made  a  popular  electoral  issue  and  pursued  with  the  earnest- 


ness which    it    demands,    the    State   legislatures    would    be 
compelled  to  act  if  Congress  refused. 


Do 

Bic  Fairs 
Pay? 


The  committee  that  has  undertaken  to  furnish  the  amuse- 
ment-seekers of  San  Francisco  with  another 
world's  fair,  including  probably  the  Midway 
and  other  penny-catching  side  shows,  has 
evidently  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  wi-dom  of  the  project,  for 
it  continues  serenely  to  arrange  its  plans  without  any  at- 
tempt to  determine  whether  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
the  fair,  or  whether  it  will  be  profitable  if  held. 

This  serene  confidence  evidently  is  not  shared  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  Examiner  has  been  interviewing  a  number 
of  citizens  on  the  question,  and,  while  there  is  that  diversity  of 
opinions  that  might  be  expected  in  advance  of  any  general 
discussion,  the  weight  of  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  fair 
rather  than  in  favor  of  it.  When  the  Midwinter  Fair  was 
held  here  many  European  exhibitors  had  brought  their  ex- 
hibits across  the  Atlantic  and  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  The 
initial  expense  having  been  incurred  and  the  transportation 
having  already  been  paid  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance, 
there  was  little  additional  expense  involved  in  bringing  the 
exhibits  to  San  Francisco.  In  1900  the  amusement  centre 
of  the  world  will  be  at  Paris  instead  of  at  Chicago,  and  ex- 
hibitors will  have  to  face  freight  bills  for  7,000  miles  instead 
of  2,300  miles.  Can  San  Francisco  offer  advantages  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  this  difference  and  make  the  Pacific  States 
Exposition  at  least  as  complete  as  the  Midwinter  Fair  ? 
Will  not  the  expense  of  overcoming  this  difference  be  so 
great  as  to  offset  any  expected  advantages  ?  The  fakirs  will 
come,  of  course,  for  they  reap  their  harvest  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  they  form  the  element  that  is  not  desired,  and 
the  element  that  is  desired  is  not  likely  to  come. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Chicago  Fair  cost  $100,000,000 
when  the  expenses  of  the  exposition,  the  exhibitors,  and  the 
visitors  are  considered.  Fiom  an  economic  point  of  view, 
this  vast  expenditure  was  for  a  luxury — it  was  a  consumptive 
and  not  a  productive  expenditure.  The  money  was  drawn 
out  of  trade  and  forced  into  irregular  channels.  Had  it 
been  employed  productively,  it  would  have  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
census  reports  show  that  $4,000,000,000  of  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  gave  a  market  for  a  little  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  worth  of  raw  material  and  increased  the 
value  of  that  raw  material  by  slightly  less  than  $3,000,000,- 
000.  Had  the  money  spent  on  the  Chicago  Fair  been  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  there  would  have  been  a  market  for 
$75,000,000  worth  of  raw  material,  the  producers  would 
have  had  a  profit  of  more  than  $70,000,000  to  divide 
among  themselves,  the  transportation  companies  would  have 
had  more  freight  to  carry,  the  merchants  would  have  handled 
more  goods.  Considered  as  investments,  these  world's  fairs 
have  almost  invariably  proved  failures.  The  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1867  showed  a  loss  of  $2,000,000  ;  the  Vienna  Ex- 
position of  1873,  a  loss  of  $6,650,000;  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial,  of  $5,000,000  ;  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  of 
$8,000,000 ;  and  the  Chicago  Fair,  of  $8,000,000.  Here  is 
a  loss  of  $1,000,000  a  year  for  thirty  years,  to  be  made  up 
out  of  the  profits  of  increased  trade.  As  a  business  propo- 
sition it  would  hardly  appeal  to  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
particularly  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  that  must  pre- 
vail at  the  Pacific  States  Exposition. 

While  California  last  week  enjoyed  the  brightest  sunshine 
Two  Kinds  an<^  tne  balmiest  spring  weather,  there  was 

of  Weather  fearful  havoc  of  life  and  property  in  the 
Contrasted.  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  States.  In 
Boston  the  snow  was  up  to  the  tops  of  the  houses.  In  New 
York  the  street-cleaning  department  was  forced  to  abandon 
its  efforts  to  keep  the  streets  clear,  and  all  surface  traffic  was 
suspended  ;  the  courts  were  closed,  the  shop-doors  shut,  and 
fifteen  thousand  starving  families  fed.  At  Washington  the 
government's  business  was  practically  suspended,  and  busi- 
ness and  railway  traffic  stopped.  Philadelphia  was  sealed 
up  tight,  all  business  and  traffic  being  suspended,  several 
persons  dying  of  cold.  The  South,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  was  swept  by  the  wave,  the  fruit  crop  ruined, 
and  cattle  killed.  Negroes  were  frozen  to  death  in  Alabama 
and  Arkansas.  From  the  Rio  Grande  the  blizzard  extended 
over  the  whole  country  to  Spokane,  ravaging  Texas  and 
Colorado  with  great  severity,  blockading  traffic  and  destroy- 
ing cattle.  The  price  of  beef  in  California  has  enormously 
advanced  under  the  demand  from  the  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  We  are  thus  sharing  the  woes  of  our 
less  fortunate  neighbors. 

If  it  were  possible  to  set  down  twenty  acres  of  California 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  State,  the  price  of  the  land  by  the 
square  foot  could  be  paid  only  by  the  veiy  rich,  and  the 
tract  would  at  once  become  famous  as  the  most  wonderful 
sanitarium  in  the  world.  To  it  would  flock  millions  of 
Eastern  residents  to  enjoy  its  incredible  gentleness,  sweet- 
ness, and  health-giving  properties.  The  business  of  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists  would  suddenly  suffer  an  enormous  im- 
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pairment.  The  spot  would  be  called  by  such  names  as  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Paradise,  the  Elysian  Fields.  The  devout 
would  regard  it  as  the  home  of  the  Almighty,  and  would  feel 
reverence  for  being  so  near  the  White  Throne.  Shrines 
would  be  built.     Poets  would  rave. 

Its  economic  value  would  be  immeasurable.  By  reason 
of  the  fact  that  no  vital  energies  would  be  locked  up  by  cold 
or  depressed  by  heat,  effort  would  be  pleasurable  and 
achievement  a  pastime.  As  human  beings  are  governed  by 
the  same  great  law  as  vegetation,  the  residents  and  visitors 
would  grow  strong,  fecund,  and  prolific.  Content  would 
come  with  comfort ;  strength,  hope,  and  ambition  would 
attend  upon  health  ;  and  effort  would  bring  the  fruits  of  its 
unhampered  employment.  But  that  is  what  California  is 
and  does,  on  a  finer  and  vaster  scale.  Not  to  live  in  Cali- 
fornia is  not  to  live  wisely,  well,  comfortably,  nor  long. 


Takh  Centra: 
America? 


Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  found  a 
Whv  Not  satirical  hope  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 

ment would  give  the  United  States  some 
cause  of  quarrel.  Since  that  paragraph  was 
written  the  desired  event  has  come  to  pass.  We  note  by 
the  dispatches  of  February  21st  that  the  cruiser  Detroit, 
now  at  New  Orleans,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Blue- 
fields,  Nicaragua.  The  dispatch  says  that  this  "  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  determination  of  the  administration  not  to 
brook  the  practices  imperiling  American  interests  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Detroit  and  Marietta  are  sent  to  Blue- 
fields  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citi- 
zens." 

This  is -encouraging.  The  Argonaut*  s  hope  for  a  cause 
of  quarrel  in  Central  America  is  being  fulfilled.  Our  article, 
written  some  days  ago,  asked  the  question  whether  the 
American  people  preferred  a  Philippine  war  to  a  Central 
American  canal.  Now  we  can  turn  our  bellicose  energies  in 
a  useful  direction.  We  can  wage  war  and  still  have  a  canal. 
We  can  stop  fighting  the  Filipinos  and  carry  our  war  into 
Central  America. 

The  Argonaut  looks  upon  this  question  of  foreign  war 
with  a  distinctly  practical  eye.  What  is  the  use  of  waging 
a  war  that  will  not  pay?  Fighting  the  Filipinos  most  cer- 
tainly will  not  pay.  Their  trade  amounts  to  only  a  few 
millions  a  year  and  it  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  a  year 
to  hold  and  police  the  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  a  war 
with  Central  America  would  be  distinctly  profitable.  In  the 
first  place,  we  want  it  because  we  want  ground  on  which  to 
construct  the  canal.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  contiguous 
and  continental  and  not  distant  and  Asiatic.  Let  us  by  all 
means  stop  fighting  the  Filipinos  and  fight  the  Central 
Americans  instead.  We  have  fully  as  good  a  cause  of 
quarrel.  The  Nicaraguans  are  "imperiling  American 
interests."  Let  us  at  once  occupy  Bluefields,  and,  when  the 
Nicaraguans  open  fire,  let  us  shoot  them  down  with 
machine-guns  and  take  the  country.  Then  we  can  build  the 
canal  on  our  own  property. 

There  are  other  possibilities  in  this  scheme  which  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  observer.  When 
we  have  conquered  Central  America,  we  naturally  would 
take  the  intervening  territory,  to-wit,  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. How  infinitely  more  profitable  would  such  a  war  be, 
which  would  take  the  United  States  frontier  line  down  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  rather  than  to  fight  some  millions 
of  beggarly  Filipinos  for  some  hundreds  of  problematical 
islands.  And  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  than  the  Philippine  conquest.  We  urge  this  matter  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  Congress,  the  other  day,  a  Democratic  congressman  spoke 

„  „  somewhat    sarcastically    of    President    Mc- 

McKtNLEY  J 

Kinley's  "  destiny  and  duty "  policy,  and 
remarked  that  the  President's  policy  seemed 
to  be  waiting  to  see  where  we  were  going  to  drift,  and  then, 
after  we  had  drifted,  waiting  to  see  what  destiny  was  going 
to  do  with  us.  He  said  that  it  reminded  him  irresistibly  of 
the  celebrated  Wilkins  Micawbcr,  Esq.,  who,  like  our  per- 
plexed President,  was  always  waiting  for  "  something  to  turn 
up."  The  Democratic  congressman  was  right.  President 
McKinley's  policy  is  Micawberian.  A  euphonious  and 
alliterative  name  for  him  would  be  Micawber  McKinley. 


AND 

Micawber. 


The  question  which  has  been  agitating  Senator  Perkins  of 

_  late  as  to   whether  he  is  an  officer   of  the 

Perkins 

AND  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  California 

Pbttigrhw.  nas  ais0  presented  itself  to  Senator   Petti- 

grew,  of  South  Dakota.  Senator  Pettigrew,  however,  holds 
different  views  from  Senator  Perkins.  He  believes  that  he 
is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota.  A  Washington  dispatch,  dated  Febru- 
ary 2 1  st,  says  : 

"In  the  Senate,  on  February  213!,  Senator  Pettigrew,  of  South 
Dakota,  presented  resolutions  from  the  legislature  of  South  Dakota 
urging  the  senators  of  that  State  to  support  the  treaty  of  peace.  Com- 
menting upon  the  resolutions,  Pettigrew  said  that  he  denied  the  right  of 


the  legislature  to  instruct  him,  although  he  was  always  glad  to  hear 
from  that  body.  '  The  present  legislature  of  South  Dakota  is  the  third 
since  I  was  elected  a  senator  the  last  time.  In  one  a  resolution  was 
passed  indorsing  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  Both  houses 
of  the  next  legislature  passed  a  similar  resolution.  The  present  legis- 
lature is  in  favor  of  the  single  gold  standard.  If  I  should  undertake  to 
follow  the  course  laid  down  by  the  legislature,  I  would  be  on  almost 
every  side  of  almost  every  public  question.'  " 

We  think  that  Senator  Perkins  might,  with  advantage, 
consider  carefully  Senator  Pettigrew's  remarks.  In  addition 
to  the  numerous  changes  which  successive  legislatures 
make  in  the  policy  of  a  State,  there  is  the  further  question 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  not  always  identical 
with  the  policy  of  a  State.  In  matters  affecting  California 
alone,  Senator  Perkins  might  have  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
his  contention  that  he  should  follow  the  dictate  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature ;  but  on  national  questions  he  should  con- 
sult only  national  interests. 

The  Washington  dispatches  contain  a  rumor  that  Secretary 
Will  Alger  has  at  last  decided  to  resign.     It  is 

Alger  also  stated  that  his  resignation  will  be  handed 

Resign?  jn  at  an  earjy  ^^      Tne  nfiWS  js  a]most  t00 

good  to  be  true.  Secretary  Alger  is  not  a  popular  man,  but 
if  he  should  resign  at  once,  he  would  perform  a  popular  act. 
President  McKinley  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  his 
war  secretary.  In  fact,  the  indisposition  of  Congress  and 
the  country  to  pass  any  of  the  army  bills  is  because  they 
fear  that  Alger  can  not  be  trusted.  If  Alger  leaves  McKin- 
ley's Cabinet,  it  may  improve  the  President's  chances  for 
renominalion,  which,  at  present,  in  view  of  Algerism,  seem 
phantasmal 


On  the  evening  of  February  16th  President  McKinley  spoke 
McKinley's  at  a  Dan(luet  tendered  to  him  and  his  Cabi- 

Spuech  net  by  the  Home  Market  Club,  of  Boston. 

at  Boston.  His  speech  was  a  notable  one  because  of  his 

long   silence   regarding  Philippine   affairs.      Among    other 
things,  he  said  : 

"The  Philippines  were  intrusted  to  our  hands  by  the  war,  and  to 
that  great  trust  ...  we  are  committed.  It  is  a  trust  from  which  we 
will  not  flinch.  The  suggestions  that  they  should  be  tossed  into  the 
arena  for  the  strife  of  nations,  or  be  left  to  the  anarchy  or  chaos  of  no 
protectorate  at  all,  were  too  shameful  to  be  considered.  The  treaty 
gave  them  to  the  United  States.  Could  we  have  n  quired  less  and 
done  our  duty  ?  .  .  .  Our  concern  is  not  for  territory,  ot  trade,  or  em- 
pire, but  for  the  people  whose  interests  and  destiny  were  put  in  our 
nands.  .  .  .  It  is  not  a  good  time  for  the  liberator  10  submit  important 
questions  to  the  liberated  while  ihey  are  engaged  in  shoo  i  ig  down  then 
rescuers.  ...  1  he  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  people.  ...  I  know  of  no  better  or  safer  bum  in 
tribunal  than  the  ptople.  .  .  .  No  one  can  tell  to-day  what  is  best  foi 
them  or  for  us.  I  know  no  one  at  this  hour  who  is  wise  enough  01 
sufficiently  informed  to  determine  what  form  of  government  will  besi 
subserve  their  interests  and  our  initrests,  their  and  our  well-being.  .  .  . 
Until  Congress  shall  direct  otherwise,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  execu 
live  to  possess  and  hold  the  Philippines." 

The  speech  was  received  variously  by  the  press.  We 
quote  representative  editorial  comment.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  says  : 

"  It  can  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  McKinley's  speech  before  the  Home 
Market  Club,  in  Boston,  last  night  was  as  shrewd  as  it  was  characteristic, 
there  was  not  a  spark  of  initiative  or  leadership  in  it.  The  Presideni 
stood  up  before  his  fellow-countrymen,  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  national 
life,  to  confess  himself  as  peiplexed,  and  confustd,  and  ignorant  as  they 
yet  as  hoptfulalso,  as  well-meaning,  as  ready  to  grin  and  bear  it,  to 
trust  to  luck  to  make  all  come  out  right  in  the  end.  Those  are  not  thi 
arts  of  the  great  political  orator,  or  the  ways  cf  the  daring  political 
leader;  but  they  perfidy  fit  the  assumed  r5le  of  an  expectant  aim 
obedient  servant  of  the  people.  They  hit  the  great  average  dullness  be- 
iween  wind  and  water.  '  McKinley  thinks  just  as  1  do,'  will  be  tin 
complacent  reroaik  of  the  mass  of  bis  readers.  Nine-tenths  of  niankino 
divide  all  thought  into  just  two  classes — '  my  idea  exactly '  and  '  hum- 
bug.'  Mr.  McKinley  is  one  of  the  rare  public  speakers  who  are  able  to 
talk  a  good  deal  of  humbug  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  average 
hearers  think  it  excellent  sense  and  exactly  their  idea," 

The  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"How  sane  is  the  President's  view  of  the  Philippines  I  And  how 
essentially  patriotic  it  is,  in  that  it  is  founded  on  the  resolution  not  to 
throw' away  recklessly,  under  pressure  of  hostile  partisanship  and  false 
and  foolish  sentiment,  a  great  but  still  unmeasured  prize  of  victory  I 
The  town  of  Canton,  O.,  has  never  been  celebrated  as  a  great  world 
capital  ;  but  the  noted  citizen  of  it  who  occupies  the  Washington  White 
House  surveys  the  field  with  the  advanced,  piogressive,  and  unprejudiced 
understanding  that  makes  the  most  enlightened  statesmanship." 

The  New  York  World  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  President,  speaking  for  himself,  says  that  'our  concern  was 
not  for  territory,  or  trade,  or  empire,'  but  that  our  sole  thought  has 
been  for  '  the  welfare,  and  happiness,  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.'  If  there  had  been  in  the  President's 
proclamation  to  those  people  in  December  one  word  of  recognition  oi 
the  dearest  and  roost  fundamental  of  all  rights  to  any  people — the 
right  to  freedom,  and  independence,  and  self-government — it  is  probable 
that  we  should  not  now  have  a  new  war  on  our  hands.  But  he  spoke 
only  of  'conquest,'  of  'submission,'  and  of  'assimilation.'  But  wjih 
our  forces  attacked,  there  is,  as  the  President  says,  nothing  to  do  until 
our  authority  is  respected  and  our  fl^g  is  honored.  Yet  even  now  is 
it  not  possible  that  reassuring  words  from  our  President  and  Congress 
will  do  more  than  bullets  10  convince  the  ignorant  and  misguided 
Filipinos  that  we  seek  to  be,  as  the  President  declares,  'their  emanci- 
pators, not  their  masters'  ?" 

The  New  York  Herald  speaks  thus  : 

"  It  has  been  justly  complained  that  the  President  failed  to  exert  the 
forces  under  his  control  in  a  manner  to  impress  the  Filipinos  with  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  umil  the  swagger  of  Aguinaldo  had  begotten 
among  them  the  spirit  of  aggression  which  led  them  into  their  present 
misguided  course.  However,  now  that  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  the  insurrectionists  have  been  made  to  feel  the  weight  of 
our  hand,  the  President  for  the  first  lime  since  his  Southern  tour  has 
expressed  himself  fully  and  to  the  point.  Until  Congress  shall  direct 
otherwise,  he  asserts,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  hold  the  Philippines,  and  to 


make  their  people  feel  that  we  have  their  welfare  at  heart,  '  but  that 
neither  their  aspirations  nor  ours  can  be  realized  until  our  authority  is 
acknowledged  and  unquestioned.'  The  President  in  this  phrase  sums 
up  the  whole  duty  of  the  hour.  Before  anything  else  is  done  every  in- 
surgent  must  be  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States." 

The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  approves  of  the 
speech  : 

"It  is  with  a  glow  of  pride  that  the  nation  can  hear  its  President 
herald  to  the  world  the  noble  and  unselfish  motive  that  ruled  every 
instruction  sent  out  from  Washington  to  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manders and  to  the  peace  commissioners  at  Paris.  Not  territory  nor 
trade  nor  empire,  nor  greed  for  gain,  but  only  ihe  welfare  and  the  rights 
of  that  people  whom  the  fate  of  war  had  delivered  into  our  hands- 
such  was  the  high  purpose  that  has  unfalteringly  guided  the  policy  of 
the  chief  executive.  Could  any  single  personal  factor  in  the  making  of 
history  make  a  more  glorious  declaration  ?  " 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  approves  of  the  speech  : 

"  It  has  been  from  Massachusetts  that  we  have  heard  the  lustiest  cry 
against  imperialism  without  the  const  nt  of  the  governed.  The  Presi- 
dent replies  :  '  Did  we  need  the  consent  of  the  governed  to  perform  the 
great  act  for  humanity  that  liberated  the  inh  .bitants  of  the  Philippines 
from  the  oppressive  sovereignty  of  Spain  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  ask  their 
consent  to  capture  Manila,  the  capital  of  their  islands  ?  We  did  not 
ask  these  ;  we  were  obeying  a  higher  moral  obligation,  which  rested 
on  us  and  which  did  not  require  anybody's  consent.' " 

The  Kansas  City  Times  says  that  the  Philippines  were 
not  "  intrusted  to  our  hands  under  the  providence  of 
God  "  : 

"  The  '  providence  of  God  '  always  comes  handy  to  the  man  who  is 
hunting  for  an  excuse  to  do  what  his  conscience  or  public  sentiment  does 
not  approve  of.  The  island  of  Cuba  was  never  intrustid  to  us  by  the 
war,  by  providence,  or  by  justice.  We  helped  the  Cubans  drive 
Spanish  authority  out  of  the  island,  and  then  slipped  into  Spain's  old 
shoes,  and  we  are  now  walking  rough-shod  over  the  Cubans.  It  looks 
more  like  a  great  thelt  under  the  greed  and  avarice  of  the  administra- 
tion's pet  syndicates  than  a  '  trust  under  the  providence  of  God.' " 

The  St.  Paul  Globe  says  : 

"It  is  made  evident  that  the  President  has  thrown  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  future  disposition  of  the  inlands  upon  Congress,  and  with- 
holds to  himself  only  the  privilege  of  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a  clerk  who  shall  do  the  bidding  of  that  body.  He  apparently  dwells 
m  dreamland,  and  looks  thence  upon  the  future  of  the  aichipelago, 
which  he  weaves  into  a  sort  of  Pleiades  of  the  Sjuth  Pacific,  all 
spangled  with  brilliancy  under  the  touch  of  Western  civilization. 
Meanwhile  our  regulars  and  volunteers  are  fighting  the  insurg.  nts  in 
ihe  Philippines,  who  desire  the  absolute  freedom  for  which  thty  have  so 
long  struggled  against  Spain." 

The  Milwaukee  News  says  : 

"  If  the  exigencies  of  politics  require  that  his  party  take  a  stand 
against  imperialism  in  1900.  he  does  not  intend  to  be  placed  in  an  in- 
consistent position.  Should  it  declare  fur  the  permanent  retention  of 
the  Philippines  he  will  be  able  to  enter  the  arena  as  an  original  expan- 
sionist.    And  there  you  are." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  regards'  the  speech  as  an  able 
exposition  : 

"  President  McKinley's  remarks  .  .  .  were  admirable.  No  clearer 
statement  could  possibly  be  made.  The  speech  was  easy,  simple,  and 
tactful  ;  yet  it  embraced  the  whole  sul  ject  and  presented  an  unanswer- 
able argument.  What  should  we  have  done  with  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 
The  President  shows  the  country  and  the  world  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  do  other  than  we  have  done.  We  could  not  shitk  our  responsibility. 
I  hat  is  the  key-note.  The  President's  speech  must  have  great  effect 
upon  public  opinion,  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

In  connection  with  the  utterances  before  the  Home  Market 
Club,  it  is  remembered  that  both  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
William  McKinley  were  nominated  under  its  banner  at  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  and  that  the  club  is  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  expansion. 


AuMINISTRATION 
SiiCKHTS. 


Now  that  the  administration  has,  in  the  words  of  President 
Some  McKinley,  thrown  the  responsibility  of  gov- 

erning the  Philippines  upon  the  American 
people,  the  American  people  would  like  to 
know  something  about  how  they  incurred  these  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  American  people  would  like  to  know  : 

Did  Consul  Wildman  ship  Aguiualdo  to  Manila? 

Did  Consul  Wildman  do  this  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration  ? 

Did  Consul  Wildman  ship  arms  and  ammunition  to 
Aguinaldo  at  Manila  ? 

Did  Consul  Wildman  do  this  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration? 

If  this  was  done  with  the  approval  of  the  administration, 
were  the  Filipinos  told  that  we  did  not  contemplate  annexa- 
tion? 

If  a  little  light  were  shed  upon  these  administration 
mysteries,  the  American  people  could  better  tell  what  their 
responsibilities  and  obligations  are  in  the  Philippines. 

There  is  much  pother  in  Congress  over  the  election  of 
OuR  Brigham  H.   Roberts,  the  polygamous  con- 

Polygamous  gressman  from   Utah.     Congress   does  not 

CoNCRbSSMAN.  want   njm)   but    jj    does     n()t     see   i(s   way    ^^ 

to  preventing  him  from  taking  his  seat.  Polygamy  is  not 
against  the  constitution.  We  have  a  suggestion  to  offer. 
Now  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  part  of  the  United 
States,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  a  Moham- 
medan territory,  the  island  of  Mindanao.  This  is  ruled  by 
a  Mohammedan  sultan.  Of  course,  like  Aguinaldo,  he 
must  be  dispossessed.  What  is  the  matter  with  sending 
Congressman  Roberts  there  ?  He  might  take  his  harem 
with  him  and  establish  a  seraglio  on  the  American  p 
our  new  Mohammedan  State. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


February  27,  1899. 


A    TERRIBLE    FASCINATION. 

The  Story  of  a  Portrait. 

For  months  I  had  been  an  ether-drinker,  and  the  habit 
brought  me  within  an  ace  of  death  or  madness.  My  wife  in 
despair  rushed  from  one  famous  doctor  to  another.  As  I 
was  well  known,  my  case  was  talked  about.  I  was  ordered 
a  long  voyage  and  a  final  halt  at  some  bright  and  sunny  her- 
mitage. 

My  wife  accompanied  me  throughout  Italy,  struggling  with 
sublime  energy  against  my  weakness  when  she  herself  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  down,  strengthening  me  with  the 
unction  of  her  love.  She  was  utterly  exhausted  when  we 
crossed  back  into  France  again.  Yet  she  had  the  courage 
to  do  the  whole  Riviera  with  me  by  slow  stages.  We  finally 
halted  at  Toulon  with  foundered  horses.  I  had  not  an  ounce 
of  strength  left,  but  I  was  cured. 

We  were  told  that  Toulon  would  be  a  suitable  spot  whence 
to  hunt  out  our  last  retreat.  In  the  dazzling  provincial  morn- 
ings my  wife,  animated  by  her  secret  source  of  energy,  visited 
villa  after  villa,  interviewed  proprietor  after  proprietor,  taking 
all  responsibility  from  me,  leaving  me  to  my  happy  loafing, 
convalescent  as  I  was. 

After  a  good  night's  sleep,  toward  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  I 
used  to  stroll  down  the  lime-tree  avenue  to  the  old  town. 
I  loved  to  haunt  the  alleys,  as  narrow  as  a  Venetian  canal, 
as  high-walled  as  a  temple,  with  the  hand-breadth  of  dazzling 
blue  sky  above.  With  the  keen  delight  of  a  sick  man 
restored  to  health,  I  studied  the  varied  panorama  :  black 
eyes,  brilliant  rags,  gay  poverty,  exuberant  misery. 

I  learned  to  know  the  faces  of  the  girls,  who  cast  lan- 
guishing glances  at  the  lieutenants  of  the  marine  stalking 
by,  glittering  in  nickel  trimmings.  I  had  even  made  a 
friend  in  my  favorite  quarter.  Tonino  was  an  Italian  an- 
tiquary, as  garrulous  as  a  Marseillais,  as  wily  as  a  Geno- 
ese. He  sold  Raphael's  at  unheard-of  prices  and  possessed 
the  art  of  making  pure-blooded  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  furni- 
ture contemporary  with  Louis  the  Thirteenth. 

A  day  rarely  passed  that  I  did  not  spend  an  hour  with 
Tonino.  My  assiduity  was  justified.  To  begin  with,  there 
was  his  accent — an  accent  of  an  inexpressible  warmth  and 
color,  for  he  spoke  French  in  Italian.  Then  there  was  his 
wisdom,  that  extended  from  the  counterfeiting  of  old-masters' 
signatures  to  the  mysteries  of  Toulon  gossip,  for  Tonino 
was  a  confidant,  and  between  the  purchase  of  a  stupendous 
Raphael  and  a  Renaissance  stool,  many  an  unfortunate  hus- 
band told  his  griefs.  Finally,  there  was  Tonino's  artistic 
sense  ;  I  found  priceless  treasures  in  his  dingy  shop  ;  he 
nosed  out  marvels  in  places  that  no  one  would  have  thought 
promising.  He  sold  me  old  silks,  brocaded  in  sunset  colors, 
and  a  thousand  bibelots  won  by  him  with  Apache-like  wiles 
from  the  ignorance  and  want  of  taste  of  the  herd.  Tonino 
had  taken  a  liking  to  me  because  I  lacked  the  conceited 
pretensions  of  his  usual  customers,  and,  above  all,  because 
we  both  divined  the  morbid  and  dangerous  soul  of  colors. 
Yes,  Tonino  had  taken  a  liking  to  me.     It  was  my  ruin. 

One  morning  he  hailed  me  with  a  mysterious  enthusiasm. 
Contrary  to  his  habit,  he  was  standing  outside  of  his  door 
watching  for  me.  He  signaled  me  to  make  haste,  and  I 
inferred  he  had  something  for  me,  something  unique. 
Unique  ?  Ah,  yes  !  Why  did  I  not  obey  the  impulse  that 
urged  me  to  turn  back  ?  Tonino  was  still  beckoning  to  me. 
I  felt  a  strange  oppression  ;  my  feet  were  heavy.  But  it 
was  too  late.  Gesticulating  and  talking  low,  Tonino  hurried 
me  through  the  carved  panels,  the  stuffs,  and  the  brasses. 

"  Ah !  I  have  found  you  something  admirable.  I 
bought  it  for  you — for  you  only.     Look  ! " 

It  was  an  ecstatic  and  mortal  apparition.  Against  a  deep, 
narrow  landscape — a  landscape  of  dream,  of  death,  and  of 
the  unknown — stood  out  a  woman's  head  and  bust.  I  gave 
a  cry  of  anguish  and  shook  in  every  limb.  For  the  head 
was  the  light  of  shadow.  It  was  ideal  beauty  ;  it  was 
murder,  vice,  soul,  intoxication,  love,  and  hate  ;  it  was 
eternity.  The  head  was  modeled  in  darkness  and  in  life, 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  sun,  but  filtered  through  death. 
The  face  was  long  and  pale,  with  a  line  of  thought ;  the 
chin  was  narrow  and  strong — a  criminal  chin  ;  the  cruel 
mouth — cut  by  a  dagger's  stroke  in  the  sensual  flesh — at- 
tracted like  blood  and  kisses  ;  the  brow  was  smooth  and 
grief-laden  ;  and,  in  the  sockets  of  a  corpse,  eyes,  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  that  seemed  lakes  of  nightmare, 
in  whose  depths  lay  the  infinity  of  time  and  the  eternity  of 
the  world  ;  eyes  of  milk  and  of  blood  filled  with  torture, 
disillusion,  voluptuousness,  dreams,  riddles  ;  implacable  eyes  ! 
From  this  ferocious  head  fell  waves  of  red-gold  hair  which 
undulated  like  an  hetaire's  and  parted  like  a  virgin's.  Long, 
fine  locks  flowed  down  brow  and  cheeks  drenched  in  blood 
and  sweat.  And  it  was  the  head  of  the  Christ — it  was  the 
head  of  the  Woman — the  head  of  endless  suffering  past  and 
future — the  head  of  evil — the  head  of  the  flesh — the  head  of 
the  Sphinx  ! 

Below  the  clean-cut  line  of  the  jaw  appeared  a  long, 
supple  throat ;  around  it  my  imagination  painted  a  huge, 
bony  hand,  compressing  it  slowly  and  surely  with  steel-like 
fingers,  or  the  blade  of  a  guillotine,  from  beneath  which  the 
head  would  rise  as  sad  as  dawn  and  as  flaming  as  a  torch  of 
hell.  From  this  throat  the  shoulders  sloped  away  under  a 
rail  shot  with  faint  gleams.  On  the  grief-laden  brow  a 
precious  gem  trembled  below  the  silk  of  the  hair,  and  the 
brightness  of  daybreak  oozed  from  it. 

A  shudder  of  terror  ran  through  me.  As  I  stretched  the 
hands  of  a  miser,  a  fanatic,  and  a  madman  toward  the 
picture,  Tonino  spoke.  His  voice  sounded  miles  away  :  "  A 
young  woman — I  don't  know  her — brought  it  to  me  last 
night.  I  was  putting  up  the  shutters.  She  slipped  in  all  at 
once,  :  ,nd — I'm  not  superstitious,  I  hardly  believe  in  ghosts, 
but  I  was  frightened,  for  the  pastel  is  her  portrait.  She 
spokf  rapidly — a  voice  like  a  harp.  She  needed  money  at 
one  I  gave  her  what  she  asked — it  wasn't  much.  I  said 
o  n  "self  I'd  keep  it  for  you,  for  it's  as  beautiful  as  the 
Italian  Primitives  ;  there's  genius  in  it.     The  gold  pieces 


were  barely  in  her  hand  when  she  disappeared,  without  a 
word.  This  morning  I  asked  myself  if  I  had  been  dream- 
ing, until  I  saw  the  picture  again.  Well,  it's  yours  !  Take 
it  along." 

I  felt  that  he  was  afraid.  I  myself  was  filled  with  an  un- 
reasoning fear.  Shuddering,  1  wrapped  the  frame  in  a 
cloth  and  carried  away  the  masterpiece.  My  wife  was  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  hotel ;  she  announced  that  she  had  finally 
rented  an  ideal  villa.     Suddenly  she  stopped,  alarmed  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?     You  are  so  pale  !  " 

"  Nothing  ! "  I  said  ;  "  it's  this,"  and  I  snatched  the 
wrapping  from  the  picture.  The  head  burst  forth,  lumi- 
nous. My  wife  drew  back,  fascinated  ;  her  eyes  sought 
those  other  eyes,  and  she  smothered  a  cry. 

"  It's  terrible  !     Oh,  it's  beautiful ! " 

"  Isn't  it?"  I  said.  "  It's  the  universe  of  perversity  and 
doubt,  and  it's  the  whole  of  love  as  well !  " 

"  And  it's  life,"  murmured  my  wife,  in  a  hollow  tone. 

"  It's  everything  !"  I  cried,  enraptured  ;  "the  awful  per- 
plexities one  distills  beside  an  open  grave — divinity,  mad- 
ness, tenderness.  And  then  the  eyes  !  Look  at  the  eyes  ! 
They  are  gazing  at  a  charnel-house  they  have  opened,  and 
they  love  with  an  immense  love  everything  they  have  killed. 
And  the  lips  !  In  them  I  divine  a  poison,  but  they  attract 
one  irresistibly  ;  they  bewitch  one.  Let  them  open — fire, 
incense,  and  ambergris  will  steal  forth.  Let  them  speak — 
they  will  murmur  words  as  gentle  as  the  Gospel  or  as  pas- 
sionate as  the  spring  ;  but  the  last  verses — for  they  will  be 
verses — will  be  as  cruel  as  the  headman's  axe,  and  at  their 
parting  a  thread  of  blood  will  gleam.     The  hair " 

"  Stop  ! "  stammered  my  wife,  laying  her  hand  on  my 
mouth  ;  "  stop  !  You  are  mad — it  hurts  you,  it  makes  you 
suffer." 

I  confessed  :  "  Yes,  you  are  right.  It  is  too  beautiful. 
One  mustn't  look  too  long  at  such  beauty,  or,  rather,  one 
must  get  used  to  it,  as  one  gets  used  to  the  idea  of 
death.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  become  accustomed  to  this 
strange  poem  of  terror  and  of  grace." 

I  covered  the  picture  and  was  careful  not  to  speak  of  it 
again.  But  it  was  implacably  printed  on  my  retina.  And  I 
caught  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  reveries  contemplating  it 
as  if  I  had  it  before  my  eyes. 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled  in  our  sea-side  villa,  the  temp- 
tation was  too  strong  for  me.  And  in  the  room  that  we  were 
to  occupy  the  most  I  hung  the  pastel  on  the  wall,  after  I  had 
found  a  good  light  for  it,  slightly  slanting,  without  the  south- 
ern crudity.  From  that  time  on,  the  Head  lived  with  us, 
shared  our  life  and  our  intimacy.  There  it  hung,  gazing  down 
on  us  with  its  eyes  of  carmine  and  of  haze.  It  weighed  our 
hours  and  looked  at  us  as  Time  looks  at  one.  Our  demon- 
strations of  affection  were  paralyzed  when  a  cruel,  sarcastic 
smile  seemed  to  stray  about  the  scarlet  lips.  It  commented 
on  our  gestures  and  our  words.  If  I  spoke  of  the  future, 
my  restless  eyes,  suddenly  turning  toward  its  eyes,  read  this 
verdict :  "  There  is  no  future  !  "  If  I  discussed  plans  of 
work,  if  I  constructed  the  scheme  of  a  drama,  the  keen, 
piercing  look  spat  the  venom  at  me  :  "  But  do  you  not  feel 
that  you  have  no  creative  power  left?"  And  thus  it  was 
with  everything  good,  noble,  aspiring. 

Nothingness  invaded  our  hearts,  and  in  this  nook,  all  sun 
and  sap,  life  grew  burdensome.  In  vain  we  idled  away  the 
hours  in  the  open  air,  in  the  midst  of  the  smiling  nature 
around  us.  In  vain.  The  vivid  flowers  sank  slowly  into  a 
deep  narrow  landscape — a  landscape  of  dream,  of  death,  and 
of  the  unknown.  The  glaucous  trunks  of  the  plane-trees 
grew  dark  ;  a  sooty  circle  gathered  around  the  sun  and  on 
the  sea ;  everywhere  the  Head  appeared,  wrapped  in  the 
breakers,  outlined  against  the  crashing  snow  of  the  foam, 
modeled  in  the  horizon's  clouds,  or  brutally  sculptured  in 
the  profile  of  the  reefs.  Once  in  a  terrible  storm  we  saw  it 
rise  dazzling  in  the  livid  chaos  of  the  sky-line.  The  eyes 
were  greenish  lights,  and  the  criminal  chin  was  revealed  in  a 
jagged  flash  of  lightning.  The  red-gold  fleece  remained  for  a 
long  time  floating  in  the  inky  clouds,  with  tawny  lights  and 
long,  gray  strands  that  lay  along  the  sea. 

Alone  one  twilight,  with  my  eyes  turned  toward  the  Head, 
I  saw  the  lips  move,  and  I  heard  the  word  "  Come  !  "  I  did 
not  dream  of  resisting.  I  obeyed.  I  drew  near.  When  I  was 
close,  quite  close,  the  eyes  shot  their  rays  to  the  very  back  of 
my  brain,  the  lips  half-opened  once  more  and  whispered  : 

"  I  love  you." 

My  knees  gave  way,  I  sank  to  the  floor.  All  at  once  the 
blackness  of  night  invaded  the  room,  and  the  Head  shone 
phosphorescently.  I  gasped  desperately  :  "  Who  are  you  ? 
Who  are  you?"  But  now  the  blood-red  lips  stayed  tightly 
closed,  and  only  the  eyes  spoke.     They  said  : 

"  I  have  no  past,  for  I  am  of  all  time.  I  love  you,  that  is 
alL  Through  all  the  eternities  I  have  loved  beings  as 
I  love  you  now.  In  the  black  iris  of  my  tawny  eyes 
they  sought  the  dark  problem  of  life  and  death.  Then 
they  saw  that  my  eyes  were  clear  and  blue,  and  they 
begged  my  eyes  to  give  them  all  the  tenderness,  all  the 
nectar,  that  they  promised.  Then  they  saw  that  my  eyes 
had  grown  cold  and  gray,  and  that  they  were  Doubt  against 
which  one  stumbled  because  one  must  not  know.  But 
I  loved  them  and  I  set  my  teeth  in  them.  From 
my  mouth  they  sucked  sleep  and  gall,  voluptuousness 
and  renown.  They  writhed  at  my  feet  and  they  died.  I 
bear  the  grief  of  having  killed  them.  I  suffer  the  world's 
martyrdom,  but  I  must  have  blood.  I  am  the  one  who  loves 
you." 

This  is  what  the  eyes  said  ;  then  they  fell  silent ;  but 
they  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  mine.  Prostrate,  I  felt 
a  vast  shudder  of  passion  thrill  through  my  soul  and  my  flesh. 

I  hid  the  secret  in  the  depths  of  my  being  like  a  treasure 
and  a  crime.  And  I  began  to  live  on  this  terrible  love  that 
threw  me  into  ecstasies  and  abysms.  At  the  same  hour 
every  evening  I  slipped  furtively  to  where'  the  Head  hung, 
and  I  watched  its  eyes  whisper  in  the  darkness  and  the 
silence.  "  I  bear  the  grief  of  having  killed  them,"  they  re- 
peated ;  "  I  am  the  one  who  loves  you."  I  lived  through 
moments  of  anguish  and  of  infinite  intoxication.  Sometimes 
the  tawny  eyes  had  black  pupils,  sometimes  they  were  clear 


and  blue,  but  they  were  always  hard  and  gray.  I  pressed 
my  lips  against  the  pitiless  mouth  and  then  sank  down, 
withered  with  its  heat. 

One  night,  as  I  was  going  to  the  tryst,  in  the  gathering 
shadows  I  made  out  a  figure  standing  motionless,  as  I  had 
done,  before  the  idol ;  and  as  it  had  done  for  me,  I  saw  its 
lips  move.  At  the  same  instant  I  recognized  the  wor- 
shiping silhouette.  It  was  my  wife  !  Jealousy  burst  forth 
within  me  like  a  fuming  volcano.  My  clenched  fists  rose, 
ready  to  fall  and  grind  her  to  powder.  How  was  it  that  I 
did  not  kill  ?  I  can  not  say  ;  it  was  a  miracle.  No  doubt, 
because  I  was  no  longer  myself;  another  force  impelled  me 
— it  was  not  the  hour. 

I  came  to  myself  standing  on  a  slippery  rock,  lashed  at 
by  big,  black,  tempest-torn  waves.  My  face  was  wet  with 
wind-borne  spray.  Little  by  little,  complete  consciousness 
returned.  I  understood.  I  decided  that  I  must  break  the 
spell — break  with  the  Head,  break  with  the  eyes — a  terrible 
rupture,  that  would  demand  the  energy  of  a  giant  or  of  a 
madman.  But  it  must  be,  unless  I  was  prepared  for  torture 
and  death.  Suddenly  I  turned  and  began  to  retrace  my 
steps  toward  the  house.  I  followed  the  winding  ribbon  of  a 
path  cut  in  the  cliff's  side.  At  -my  feet  the  gulf  roared. 
From  time  to  time  I  had  to  spring  across  fissures  in  the 
rock  above  the  precipice.  My  feet  continually  slipped  on 
the  pine  needles — the  sensation,  desperate  and  tempting,  of  a 
void,  of  the  end  of  all  things,  overcame  me.  Yet  I  strode  on, 
strenuous  and  undaunted,  my  soul  straining  toward  a  single 
goal.  I  was  going  toward  salvation  or  ruin.  My  head 
swam  and  the  black  night  folded  itself  closer  about  me. 

In  the  depths  of  the  room  the  Head  shone  out,  and  the 
lips  said  "  Come  !  "  and  the  eyes  whispered  "  I  love  you  !  " 
But  calm  and  strong  I  took  out  of  my  desk  a  broad  dagger 
with  a  triangular  blade,  mounted  in  a  stout  ivory  handle. 
I  grasped  it  firmly.  Then  I  walked  resolutely  toward  the 
infernal  light.  I  raised  my  arm.  The  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
sadder  glow,  full  of  love  and  reproach.  I  felt  that  if  it  were 
not  done  on  the  instant  it  would  never  be  done — and  my 
arm  fell,  rose,  and  fell  again. 

In  the  corpse-like  eye-sockets,  in  place  of  the  gray  and 
red  eyes,  the  poniard  had  cut  two  broad,  black  holes.  A 
sigh  of  deliverance  was  stifled  in  my  throat,  for  on  the  face, 
that  had  remained  as  luminous  as  a  torch,  two  tears  of  blood 
flowed  from  the  open  wounds  to  the  fatal  lips,  still  smiling, 
and  from  them  to  the  criminal  chin,  where  they  hung, 
trembling  ;  and  other  tears  of  blood  sprang  forth,  pearling 
the  hair.  From  the  precious  gem  in  the  middle  of  the  brow 
blood  oozed  instead  of  the  brightness  of  day.  And  in  the 
black  holes  of  the  orbits  the  eyes  re-appeared  the  same  as 
before  I  had  put  them  out — of  milk  and  of  blood,  cruel, 
eternal,  and  gentle. 

Terror  and  madness  seized  me.  Dripping  with  an  icy 
sweat,  I  dashed  through  the  night-still  house.  A  door 
yielded  softly  to  my  pressure,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  bath 
of  light.  It  was  my  bedroom.  My  wife  lay  asleep  on  the 
couch,  but  she  slept  with  her  eyes  open,  fixed  upon  the  ceil- 
ing. I  leaned  over  her.  By  this  movement  my  gaze  met 
hers,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  the  Head  ! 

I  uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  The  dagger  was  still  clutched 
in  my  fingers.  It  fell  in  the  same  spot,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eye-balls,  and  I  gasped  :  "  Forgive  me  !  forgive  me,  oh, 
forgive  me  !     I  must — I  must  end  it  all  !  " 

Crimson  waves  bubbled  up  as  if  from  a  living  spring 
and  crawled  along  the  white  sheets.  But  in  the  black 
holes  the  eyes  re-appeared  the  same  as  before  I  had  put 
them  out — of  milk  and  of  blood,  implacable,  eternal,  and 
gentle. 

Springing  out  of  the  wide-open  window  I  flung  myself 
into  the  night.  But  the  night  suddenly  kindled  with  a 
hundred  thousand  heads  that  were  the  Head,  and  the 
tempest  howled  through  their  mouths  : 

"  You  can  break  with  passions,  with  beings,  with  life — 
you  can  never  break  with  the  eyes  !  " 

And  all  the  stars  turned  into  the  eyes,  flashing  into  mine. 
And  I  felt  that  they  would  be  with  me  in  the  grave. — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Henry 
Kistemaeckers. 

-m  m  m 

Alfred  Bushnell  Lloyd,  the  young  Englishman  who  has 
just  come  back  from  a  journey  through  the  heart  of  Africa, 
has  become  quite  famous  in  his  native  country,  and  offers  to 
lecture  have  been  made  him.  Mr.  Lloyd  traveled  over 
Stanley's  route,  down  the  Congo  to  the  west  coast,  but  he 
did  it  alone — that  is,  with  no  European,  and  accompanied  by 
only  a  few  natives.  He  rode  his  bicycle  among  some  of  the 
cannibals,  at  which  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
danced  and  yelled  about  him,  declaring  he  was  "riding  a 
snake."  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  came  across  the 
famous  pygmies,  becoming  aware  of  their  presence  in  the 
great  primeval  forest  by  mysterious  movements  in  the  trees, 
which  he  at  first  ascribed  to  monkeys.  In  the  Arab  village 
which  he  reached  they  told  him  that  the  pygmies  had  been 
following  and  watching  him  for  five  days.  They  are  very 
timid,  even  covering  their  faces  from  fright  as  they  speak. 
They  were  too  alarmed  to  stand  still  and  be  photographed, 
though  the  Arab  chief  got  quite  a  dozen  of  them  in  a  group. 
None  of  them  are  over  four  feet  in  height,  though  all  are 
sturdy.  The  men  have  long  beards,  half  down  their  chests. 
Except  for  a  strip  of  bark,  both  men  and  women  are  quite 
nude.  The  men  are  armed  with  poisoned  arrows.  They 
are  nomadic,  never  sleeping  two  nights  in  the  same  place, 
but  huddled  together  in  roughly  constructed  huts  thrown  up 
for  the  occasion.  They  still  have  traditions  of  a  white 
traveler — Stanley,  of  course — who  once  made  a  visit  among 
them. 

^  •  m> 

All  code-books  carried  on  warships  have  leaden  backs,  to 
make  them  sink  if  lost  overboard.  The  letters  in  the  book, 
moreover,  are  printed  with  peculiar  ink,  which  fades  away 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  water.  To  make  things 
still  more  safe  the  letters  are  changed  every  few  months  by 
the  Navy  Department.  Even  on  warships  few  officers  know 
their  vessel's  official  signal  code. 


Fbbruary  27,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AMERICAN    RULE    IN    CUBA. 


Gomez  will  Accept  American  Money — Cuban  Soldiers  Dishonor  the 
Dead    Garcia— Friction    between   Captain  Sigsbee  and  Com- 
modore Cromwell — Maine  Day  at  Havana. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  at  Havana,  ending  with 
the  deplorable  display  of  petty  ill-feeling  that  marked  the 
ceremonies  of  "Maine  Day,"  will  no  doubt  pain  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Early  in  the  year  the  President  sent  one  of 
his  special  commissioners  to  Cuba  with  a  bank-book,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  option  upon  General  Gomez.  Gen- 
eral Gomez  had  set  his  price.  On  January  31st  the 
Havana  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  cabled 
thus  : 

"  Gomez  alleges  that  his  army  consists  of  40.000  men,  and  he  insists 
that  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  rates  that  prevail  in  the  United  States 
army.  He  fixes  the  date  of  the  Cuban  declaration  of  independence, 
February  24,  1S95.  as  the  beginning  of  the  period  for  which  himself  and 
his  forces  are  to  be  remunerated,  and  for  himself,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  he  will  ask  *".oco  annually.  Gomez  has  also  about 
20  major-generals,  for  each  of  whom  be  wants  $7,500  annually,  and 
nearly  200  brigadier- generals,  each  rated  at  S5500  annually.  This 
aggregates  $3,783  000  for  generals  alone.  Then  there  are  colonels  and 
majors,  whose  numbers  run  into  the  thousands.  The  privates  do  not 
amount  to  much,  for  they  are  comparatively  few,  but  each  of  them  will 
require  3648-  Over  $57,000,000  will  be  required  to  gratify  all  the  de- 
mands that  Gomez  has  made,  which  is  an  average  of  $4,455  a  man." 

Mr.  Porter  saw  Gomez,  offered  him  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars cash,  flattered  him  with  the  statement  that  no  man  in 
history  had  done  so  much  as  he  with  so  little,  and,  "  after 
considerable  trouble,"  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  the  money. 
On  February  1st  the  following  dispatch  was  sent : 

"  President  McKjnley,  Washington"  :  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  confer  with  your  commissioner,  Mr.  Porter,  intro- 
duced by  my  friend,  Quesada,  and  I  am  now  aware  of  and  pleased 
with  your  wishes.  In  a  short  time  I  will  go  to  Havana  and  confer  with 
General  Brooke,  so  that  everything  will  go  welL  Following  your  ad- 
vice I  will  cooperate  in  the  work  of  reconstructing  Cuba. 

"  Maximo  Gomez,  General." 

The  next  that  is  heard  of  General  Gomez  is  on  the  6th, 
when  a  letter  received  from  him  in  Havana  is  cabled  to  the 
New  York  Herald: 

"We  are  treated  as  strangers  in  our  own  country,  still  wet  with 
our  blood.  Forced  guidance  is  hateful  to  us.  It  appears  that  the 
Americans  are  reimbursing  themselves  for  their  spontaneous  in- 
tervention in  our  war  of  independence.  Their  delay  in  that  inter- 
vention is  still  a  shame  upon  them.  The  Americans,  instead  of 
aiding,  are  obstructing  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  independent 
republic.  This  is  our  house.  We  are  to  live  in  it  We  should  furnish 
it  to  our  liking.  I  say  to  you  there  can  not  be  peace  in  Cuba  while 
there  lasts  that  transitory  government,  imposed  by  force,  and  which  is 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  our  people.  I  had  hoped  to  bid  farewell  to 
Spain's  heroic  soldiers,  inviting  them  to  return  and  join  us  as  brothers 
in  upbuilding  Cuba,  but  the  Americans  embittered  the  joy  of  conquerors 
by  the  guidance  they  imposed  upon  us.  Embittering  us,  they  have  also 
added  grief  to  the  conquered.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  abnormal 
and  unjust  situation  every  one  of  us  must  render  his  aid,  tendering  anew 
all  bis  energies  to  his  country.  I,  first  of  all,  offer  myself  without  re- 
striction for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  undertaking  of  the  revolu- 
tion— the  erection  of  a  republic  in  Cuba." 

On  the  14th,  La  Discussion^  of  Havana,  printed  a  letter 
written  by  Gomez  to  Senor  Eugenio  Hostos,  Porto  Rico, 
and  dated  six  days  later  than  the  Porter  interview  : 

' '  I  knew  already  that  you  were  energetically  working  to  save  Porto 
Rico  from  an  awful  situation.  It  fell  by  diplomatic  trickery  from  a 
Spanish  colony  to  a  territory  conquered  by  the  Americans.  Your  sor- 
row is  ours.  We  Antillians  are  brothers,  and  the  love  of  our  lands 
unites  us  on  those  three  islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea.  which  united  are  so 
great  if  their  sons  know  how  to  act  rightly.  I  offer  you  my  support. 
I  am  near  you.  I  will  strive  for  the  liberty  of  your  people.  My  sword 
is  at  your  disposal,  and  it  is  always  ready  in  the  defense  of  just  and 
noble  causes." 

On  the  15th  the  Havana  authorities  seemed  to  be  getting 
a  little  anxious  about  their  three-million -dollar  bargain. 
The  press  dispatches  of  that  date  say  : 

"  Fifteen  days  have  elapsed  since  Robert  P.  Porter's  agreement  with 
Gomez  to  bring  about  the  disbandment  of  the  Cuban  army.  From  day 
to  day  it  is  said  that  '  Gomez  will  be  here  in  a  couple  of  days.'  but  he  is 
not  yet  here.  General  Brooke  to-day  asked  Jose"  Lanuza,  head  of  the 
department  of  justice  and  public  instruction  in  the  cabinet  of  advisers 
of  the  American  administration,  and  Domingo  Capote,  head  of  the 
department  of  government  in  the  same  cabinet,  if  they  know  when 
Gomez  would  come  here.  They  said  they  did  not  know  the  exact  date, 
but  supposed  it  would  be  '  the  day  after  to-morrow.'  The  executive 
commission  wired  to  Gomez  on  Sunday  night  requesting  him  to  come 
here  immediately,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  do  so." 

According  to  a  dispatch  dated  the  21st,  Gomez  had  got 
as  far  toward  Havana  as  Matanzas,  and  General  Brooke 
purposed  to  send  a  vessel  for  him : 

"  General  Gomez  arrived  last  night  at  Matanzas  from  Cardenas.  He 
is  the  guest  of  the  civil  governor.  A  reception  was  given  in  his  honor 
soon  after  his  arrival,  but  he  did  not  deliver  an  address.  This  evening 
he  was  tendered  an  elaborate  banquet.  General  Chaffee,  General 
Brooke's  chief  of  staff,  will  sail  for  Matanzas  to-morrow.  He  will  in- 
vite General  Gomez  to  come  to  Havana  on  the  Hartford.  General 
Brooke  is  determined  to  show  General  Gomez  all  possible  courtesy." 

The  New  York  Herald  of  February  7th  contains  a  dis- 
patch from  its  Havana  correspondent  that  shows  the 
depth  of  Cuban  gratitude  : 

"The  news  of  the  battle  at  Manila  created  an  immense  sensation 
here,  it  being  the  one  subject  of  conversation.  The  Cubans  are  for  the 
moment  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Filipinos.  General  Menocal  said  : 
'  We  can  not  help  rejoicing  at  this  demonstration  that  a  liberty-loving 
people  will  fight  even  against  such  great  odds  as  now  confront  the 
Filipinos.' " 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  says  : 

"  At  a  secret  meeting,  held  three  days  ago,  five  Cuban  general  officers 
expressed  violent  sentiments.  A  cool  head  suggested  that  without  food 
or  munitions  an  organized  revolt  would  not  last  three  weeks.  Then 
the  fact  developed  that  the  supply  question  had  already  been  investi- 
gated. The  report  was  that  the  food  now  growing  within  reach  of 
sheltering  hills  would  support  ten  thousand  men  for  three  months,  and 
that  arms  and  ammunition  now  hidden  away  in  the  houses  of  Havana 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  same  number  of  men  to  carry  on  a  runaway 
fight  for  a  year's  time." 

A  dispatch  dated  February  14th  tells  how  the  Cubans 
appreciate  the  bounty  of  their  good  American  friends  : 

"The  fact  having  come  to  the  notice  of  General  Brooke's  head- 
quarters that  negro  servants  and  other  employees  in  Havana  were  de- 
clining to  work  any  longer,  affirming  that  it  was  unnecessary  because 
the  United  States  would  supply  them  with  all  the  food  they  wanted, 
Brigadier-General  Chaffee  has  directed  a  communication  to  the  depart- 
ment commander  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact.  Meanwhile,  the  com- 
mittees for  the  relief  of  the  poor  that  were  formed  at  Sagua  and  Santa 
Clara  are  disbanding,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  food  for  the 
reconcen  trades,  who  are  returning  to  the  cities  as  paupers  instead  of 


working  in  the  country,  as  they  were  doing  while  the  committees  fur- 
nished them  with  food." 

Hitherto  there  have  been  no  race  distinctions  at  Havana. 
A  dispatch  dated  February  14th  says  : 

"  Holraan's  Washington  Cafe"  in  the  Central  Park  has  been  ordered 
closed  by  Senor  Fredenco  Mora,  civil  governor  of  Havana,  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  proprietor  to  serve  drinks  to  a  mulatto,  the  Cuban 
General  Ducasse.  Several  friends  of  Ducasse  were  seated  in  the  cafi 
taking  refreshments  when  he  happened  to  be  passing,  and  they  called 
him  to  join  them.  Mr.  Holman,  however,  refused  to  serve  him.  Mr. 
Holman,  who  is  an  American,  says  he  will  re-open,  claiming  that  he  is 
sustained  by  the  American  authorities." 

The  funeral  of  General  Garcia  occurred  on  February 
nth,  the  body  having  been  brought  from  the  United  States 
upon  a  government  vessel.  The  dispatches  tell  how  the 
Cuban  general  was  honored  by  his  own  people : 

"  The  late  General  Calixto  Garcia  was  buried  to-day  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  single  uniformed  comrade  in  arms.  Immense  throngs  paid 
honor  to  his  memory,  wondering,  as  the  long  procession  defiled  through 
the  streets  of  Havana,  where  the  Cuban  soldiers  were.  The  towns- 
people learned  after  the  funeral  that  the  Cuban  generals  had  had  a  dis- 
pute with  Governor- General  Brooke's  staff  over  the  question  of  prece- 
dence, and  had  withdrawn  in  anger,  ordering  one  hundred  and  fifty 
other  officers  and  two  hundred  privates  out  of  the  lines.  The  members 
of  the  Cuban  assembly  also  withdrew,  and  it  is  understood  that  two  of 
the  members  of  General  Brooke's  advisory  council,  Sefior  Lanuza,  secre- 
tary of  justice  and  public  instruction,  and  St  nor  Menodez  Capote,  sec- 
retary of  government,  took  the  view  held  by  the  Cuban  generals,  and 
retired  from  the  procession. 

"When  General  Brooke  and  his  mounted  staff,  with  the  escort  of 
troops  from  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  reached  the  palace,  he  suggested  that 
the  chief  mourners  should  be  General  Garcia's  two  sons.  Consequently 
they  and  two  friends  occupied  a  carriage  separated  from  the  coffin  by 
the  priests  on  foot.  After  the  sons  came  General  Brooke.  The  governor- 
general's  mounted  staff,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  horsemen,  was 
closing  in  behind  him,  when  the  point  was  raised  by  the  Cuban  generals 
and  members  of  the  Cuban  military  assembly  that  they  ought  to  pre- 
cede. General  Brooke's  position  was  that  a  general  and  his  staff  could 
not  be  separated,  and  General  Chaffee  directed  the  mounted  staff  to 
stay  with  General  Brooke,  and  the  Cuban  generals,  with  their  staffs,  to 
follow.  The  Cuban  commanders,  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  then 
withdrew.  The  crowds  near-by  cried  '  Viva  Cuba  libre,'  '  Viva  Agui- 
naldo,'  '  Vivan  Filipinos,'  and  '  Down  with  the  Yankees.'  Vast  crowds 
lined  the  route  of  the  funeral  procession,  from  the  city  hall  to  the  Colon 
cemetery,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Everywhere  flags  were  flying  at 
half-mast,  and  every  flag  was  covered  with  crape,  while  great  quantities 
of  cloth  were  bung  over  the  faces  of  buildings,  and  doorways  were 
draped. 

' '  On  an  American  artillery  caisson,  draped  with  black  and  drawn  by  six 
black  horses,  came  the  plain,  black  casket,  ornamented  with  silver,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  dead  general.  Garcia's  campaign  Panama-hat 
and  machete  rested  on  top  of  the  casket,  which  was  draped  with  a 
Cuban  flag  and  decorated  with  a  wreath.  After  the  caisson  came  the 
priests,  in  gold- embroidered  vestments,  swinging  incense-burners  and 
reciting  prayers.  As  the  Cuban  soldiers  had  withdrawn,  no  rifle-volleys 
were  fired  over  the  grave,  but  General  Ludlow  ordered  the  firing  of 
eighteen  guns  of  artillery.  Captain  Cook  and  two  other  officers  of  the 
cruiser  Brooklyn,  and  several  officers  of  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Resolute 
attended  the  ceremonies  at  the  cemetery.  Over  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  lined  the  route  of  the  procession." 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald^  dated  February 
1 2th,  states  that  the  Texas  was  sent  away  from  Havana 
harbor  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Commodore  Crom- 
well is  the  commandant  of  the  Cuban  naval  station  : 

"  Friction  between  American  officials  will  mar  the  ceremonies  planned 
for  February  15th  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine, 
Captain  Sigsbee's  position  here  was  made  almost  unbearable  by  the 
attitude  taken  by  Commodore  Cromwell,  which  is  only  explainable  on 
the  theory  of  jealousy.  When  plans  were  first  made  for  the  "Maine 
Day  "  ceremonies,  Captain  Sigsbee  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  sug- 
gestions to  make.  In  answer  to  a  written  inquiry.  Captain  Sigsbee  sent 
a  letter  explaining  his  idea  of  what  the  ceremonies  should  be,  and  con- 
cluding with  a  notice  that  Commodore  Cromwell  should  be  consulted. 
Captain  Sigsbee  was  given  to  understand  that  bis  position  was  dis- 
tasteful. Finally,  to  avoid  humiliation.  Captain  Sigsbee  made  a  written 
request  that  the  Texas  be  sent  away  for  a  few  days.  This  request  was 
complied  with  and  the  Texas  will  not  return  to  Havana  until  after 
February  15  th. 

"  The  Texas's  crew  raised  one  hundred  dollars  to  provide  flowers  for 
decorating  the  graves  of  the  Maine  victims.  Captain  Sigsbee  gave  his 
approval,  and  wrote  to  Commodore  Cromwell  requesting  permission  for 
the  Texas's  crew  to  place  their  tribute  upon  the  graves  in  Colon  Ceme- 
tery. This  request  was  sent  two  weeks  ago.  No  answer  had  been  re- 
ceived previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Texas  from  this  port  yesterday. 
The  situation  has  developed  so  much  feeling  that  General  Lee  has  de- 
cided not  to  cooperate  with  the  navy,  and  has  notified  Commodore 
Cromwell  that  his  soldiers  will  bank  the  graves  in  Colon  Cemetery  with 
flowers  after  the  sailors  and  marines  conclude  the  first  ceremony." 

February  15th  was  "Maine  Day."  The  ceremonies  were 
sadly  marred  by  the  friction  and  cross -purposes  of  those  in 
authority  : 

"At  nine  o'clock  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  hoisted  at  half-mast  by 
Captain  Eaton,  of  the  United  States  auxiliary  cruiser  Resolute,  who, 
with  Mrs.  Estes  Rathbone  and  Mrs.  Dudley  and  ten  sailors  of  the 
Resolute,  rowed  to  the  sunken  battle-ship.  The  only  others  taking  part 
were  a  battalion,  with  officers,  of  the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery.  An 
immense  rope  of  green  was  festooned  about  the  fighting-top,  each  loop 
hung  with  laurel-wreaths,  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  tied  with  red,  white, 
and  blue  ribbon.  At  ten  o'clock  high  mass  was  celebrated  in  memory 
of  the  Maine  victims  in  the  Mercedes  Church,  at  which  Major-General 
Ludlow  and  his  staff  were  present.  The  ceremony  was  very  impressive. 
In  the  afternoon  the  graves  at  the  Colon  cemetery  were  profusely  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  Commodore  Cromwell  said  that  as  Monsignor 
Santander,  the  bishop  of  Havana,  was  not  willing  that  a  Protestant 
chaplain  should  officiate,  he  (Commodore  CromweU)  would  not  consent 
to  the  reading  of  prayers  by  Father  Sherman.  Although  he  was  quite 
willing  that  both  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  clergyman  should  act.  If 
either  was  to  be  excluded,  then  the  other  must  be  also. 

"  Meanwhile,  Major-General  Lee  and  the  detachments  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps  had  not  arrived.  The  marines  and  sailors  marched  away, 
Commodore  Cromwell,  the  naval  officers,  and  a  few  others  remaining. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  General  Lee's  column  arrived,  battalions 
of  the  Twenty-Second  Illinois  and  Third  Nebraska  Regiments,  the 
First  Maine  Artillery,  a  battery  of  the  Second  United  States  Regular 
Artillery,  and  the  bands  of  the  Second  Illinois  and  Third  Nebraska 
Regiments.  As  General  Lee,  on  horseback,  bared  his  head  near  the 
graves,  Commodore  Cromwell  saluted,  saying  : 

"  '  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  here  in  time  for  the  decoration.' 

"General  Lee  replied  :  'I  was  notified  to  be  here  at  3:30  p.  m., 
and  I  was  at  the  cemetery  gate  at  that  hour.  Now  that  I  arrive  I  find 
everything  over.' 

"Commodore  Cromwell  said:  'General,  the  hour  was  2:30  P.  M. 
I  sent  you  word  two  days  ago.' 

"  General  Lee  replied  :  '  I  never  received  it.     I  was  told  3:30.' 

"Commodore  Cromwell  politely  expressed  his  regret  at  the  mis- 
understanding. The  Illinois  band  played  'America'  and  the  'Star- 
Spangled  Banner,'  the  crowd  uncovering  and  the  soldiers  presenting 
arms.    This  ended  the  ceremony." 

It  would  seem  that  on  a  solemn  occasion  like  that  of  the 
Maine  anniversary,  if  ever,  jealousy  and  envy  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  background. 

Russia  has  taken  up  the  Italian  idea  of  using  the  army  as 
a  means  of  education.  All  conscripts  are  to  be  taught  read- 
ing and  writing  during  their  six  years'  service,  and  where  it 
is  necessary  will  be  trained  for  trades  as  well. 


A   CHANGE   OF   FEELING. 


"Cockaigne  "  W  rites  of  the  Attitude  of  Britons  Toward  Our  Navy 

Before  and  Since  the  War  — Sudden    Popularity   in 

England  of  Uncle  Sam's  Fleet. 

There  is  much  disappointment  all  over  England  at  the 
announcement  that  the  visit  of  a  United  States  naval  squad- 
ron to  British  waters  is  indefinitely  postponed.  It  is  won- 
derful, indeed,  the  strides  in  popularity  which  the  American 
navy  has  made  over  here  within  the  last  year.  It  is,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  splendid  record  it  made  in  the  late  war 
with  Spain,  and — with  that  as  a  basis  for  judgment  as  to  its 
fighting  ability — the  frantic  desire  which  has  sprung  up  in 
English  hearts  for  an  American  alliance.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  the  cruiser  Chicago  lay  off  Gravesend  for  weeks, 
unnoticed  by  the  British  public,  Captain  Mahan,  who  com- 
manded her,  and  Admiral  Erben,  whose  broad  pennant  she 
flew  as  his  flagship,  being  shown  some  official  attention  in  a 
half-hearted  sort  of  fashion.  The  junior  officers,  too,  received 
but  sparse  entertainment.  In  fact,  it  remained  for  the 
officers  themselves  to  do  the  entertaining  by  an  afternoon 
party  aboard  their  own  ship.  But  this,  even,  so  far  as 
British  help  was  concerned,  could  not  be  called  a  success. 
The  quality  of  the  company  was  not  very  exalted.  There 
were  few,  if  any,  people  of  rank  or  social  standing,  although 
the  assemblage  was  an  eminently  respectable  one,  and  the 
girls  were  pretty  enough. 

But  respectability,  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  lands,  is 
not  enough  in  English  society.  Here  a  man  or  woman,  to 
take  any  position  as  a  social  ornament,  must  not  be  only 
respectable.  It  will  not  do,  either,  for  girls  to  be  only 
pretty.  And  so  the  party  aboard  the  Chicago  was,  socially 
speaking,  a  failure.  It  was  very  pleasant  and  very  enjoy- 
able for  those  who  gave  it  and  attended  it,  but  it  created  no 
sensation.  It  lacked  eclat.  I  mention  this  to  show  how 
very  little  the  British  people  then  cared  for  the  United 
States  navy  or  any  ship  or  officers  thereof. 

But  now  !  Just  let  the  cruiser  Chicago  drop  her  anchor 
again  in  the  Thames,  and  you  will  see.  It  will  be  amusing 
if  she  does  come.  She  ought  to  have  Captain  Mahan  and 
the  same  set  of  officers  aboard,  if  that  were  possible,  so  that 
they  might  see  how  short  a  space  of  time  spans  the  reverse 
step  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime. 

Two  incidents  have  just  occurred  to  me  which  will  cor- 
roborate what  I  have  said.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  during 
the  Cowes  regatta  week,  I  was  crossing  over  by  the  ferry 
from  Southampton.  Lying  out  in  the  stream  about  midway 
between  the  docks  and  Calshot  Castle  was  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Jamestown.  She  was  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  about  as  perfect  and  pretty  a  piece  of  the  wooden- 
walled  naval  architecture  of  the  past  as  the  eye  could  well 
wish  to  rest  upon.  I  do  not  think,  and  I  did  not  think 
then,  that  the  passengers  on  the  crowded  steamer's  decks 
cared  for  the  flag  she  flew  from  her  mizzen  gaff.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  it  they  looked  away.  Anyhow,  \  thought  so. 
I  believe  I  did  hear  one  voice  say : 

"Ah,  look  at  the  Yankee  !  " 

But  the  eyes  of  the  others  were  only  for  the  yachts,  which 
went  skimming  and  darting  to  and  fro  about  Spithead,  and 
for  those  at  anchor  off  Cowes  pier.  I  had  a  friend  with  me, 
a  typical  Englishman — in  fact,  a  genuine  John  BuIL  I  said 
to  him  : 

"  Isn't  she  a  beauty?" 

"  You  mean  the  Satanita  or  the  Britannia  ?  " 

"  Neither.  I  mean  that  ship  there,"  and  I  pointed  off  to 
the  famestown,  which  we  were  passing  close  enough  to  see 
the  light-blue  trousers  of  the  marine  who  stood  at  her 
gangway,  and  to  count  the  white  stars  on  her  flag. 

My  friend  looked,  but  said  nothing  ;  he  only  gave  a  grunt 
and  looked  over  the  other  quarter  at  an  approaching  steam- 
yacht. 

"  Brassey's  Sundeam,  I'll  lay  a  fiver  !  "  he  shouted,  lower- 
ing his  marine-glass  after  a  long  look. 

The  other  incident  is  this  :  I  was  going  round  the  fleet  at 
the  '97  Jubilee  naval  review  off  Southsea.  I  had  a  friend  with 
me,  but  not  the  same  one  as  before.  As  we  came  alongside 
the  cruiser  Brooklyn,  which  represented  the  United  States 
in  the  line  of  foreign  men-of-war,  I  called  his  attention  to 
her  neatness  all  over  and  the  general  spick-and-span  look 
there  was  about  her. 

"Humph,"  he  said,  in  a  bored  sort  of  way.  "That's  the 
'  cement  factory.'  Can't  say  I  care  much  for  her.  Looks 
too  polished  up  to  work," 

"  That's  your  sort,  I  expect,"  said  I,  for  I  was  disgusted 
with  him,  and  I  pointed  to  the  German  battle-ship,  which 
was  about  the  dirtiest-looking  ship,  let  alone  man-of-war,  I 
ever  saw. 

"I'll  bet  she  can  fight,"  he  said.     "She's  no  dandy." 

Well,  we  all  know  how  well  the  Brooklyn  did  her  part  of 
the  fighting  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  right  here 
that  a  British  naval  officer  said  in  my  hearing  that  she  is  the 
best  model  of  a  fast  cruiser  he  has  seen. 

In  view  of  the  common  state  of  the  English  mind  a  short 
time  ago,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  such  remarks  as  these  : 

"  By  Jove  !  What  a  shame  !  I  was  hoping  to  see  the 
Iowa  and  l  Fighting  Bob.'  " 

"  /  should  prefer  seeing  the  Oregon" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  they  ought  to  send  Dewey  on  the  Olympiad 

"Or  old  Sampson  and  his  New  York." 

"  Well,  I  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  Schley  and  the 
Brooklyn"  etc. 

It  is  surprising  how  pat  these  ships  and  their  heroes  now 
come  to  the  English  tongue.  There  is  a  big  boom  for 
America  in  England,  and  while  it  lasts  it  seems  a  pity  not 
to  send  over  a  good  representative  fleet  to  pay  this  country 
a  visit  It  would  be  not  only  an  interesting  and  instructive 
spectacle  and  a  wholesome  exhibit  to  the  world  of  American 
strength,  but  it  would  show  by  the  attentions  that  would  be 
showered  upon  the  officers  what  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  British  dream — in  a  year.  Cockaigne. 

London,  January  20,  1899. 


THE    SUDANESE    CAMPAIGN. 


The    Anglo-Egyptian    Army— Lord    Kitchener,    General    Archibald 
Hunter,  and  Colonel  Wingate— The  Battle  of  Atbara— Fero- 
cious Heroism  of  the  Dervishes  at  Omdurman. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  timely  volume  is  G.  W. 
Steevens's  vivid  account  of  the  latest  Sudan  campaign  en- 
tilled  "  With  Kuchener  to  Khartum."  The  marvelous, 
machine-like  precision  of  the  sirdar's  movements  is  de- 
scribed by  the  writer  with  accuracy  and  graphic  presenta- 
tion of  detail,  and  he  shows  with  the  same  clearness  the  dark 
background  of  delays,  and  blunders,  and  futilities  in  the 
years  that  preceded.  Mr.  Steevens  joined  the  expedition 
early  in  1897,  and  he  toiled  along  with  it  to  the  end.  He 
went  through  the  battles  of  the  Atbara  and  Omdurman,  en- 
tered Khartum  with  the  conquerors,  and  saw  the  raising  of 
the  Union  Jack  on  the  spot  where  Gordon  fell.  From  the 
following  extracts  the  reader  will  get  an  excellent  idea  of 
Mr.  Steevens's  forceful  and  picturesque  narrative. 

The  Anglo  Egyptian  army  is  not  quite  sixteen  years  old. 
The  old  TurkoEgyptian  army  was  knocked  to  pieces  by 
Lord  Wolseley,  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  the  Mahdi  ground  the 
fragments  to  powder.  Gradually  it  has  been  built  up  again 
until  to-day  it  numbers  nineteen  battalions  of  infantry,  ten 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  one  horse  and  four  field-batteries,  and 
Maxims,  a  camel  corps  of  eight  companies,  and  the  usual 
non-combatant  services.  The  army  is,  of  course,  raised  by 
conscription  : 

But  probably  the  conscription  sits  less  heavily  on  Egypt  than  on  any 
counlry  in  the  world.  Out  of  10  000.000  it  takes — counting  the  railway 
battalions — under  20  000  men  ;  that  is  10  say.  1  out  of  every  500  popu- 
lation ;  whereas  Germany  takes  1  in  89  and  France  1  in  66  that  is 
only  on  the  peace-(ooiing.  moreover  ;  Etiypt  has  been  at  war  ever  since 
the  birth  of  the  new  army  ;  no  conscriptive  nation  ever  carried  war  so 
lightly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  soldier  is  called  on  to  serve  six 
years  with  the  colors  and  nine  in  the  reseive  or  the  police.  The  small 
proportion  of  men  taken  enables  the  war  office  to  pick  and  choose  ;  so 
thk>tin  point  of  physique,  also,  the  Egyptian  army  could  probably  give 
weight  to  any  in  the  world.  And  not  only  is  it  the  smallest  of  con- 
scriptive armies — it  is  also  the  best  paid.  The  fellah  receives  five  cents  a 
day — a  magnificent  salary,  equal  to  what  he  would  usually  be  making  in 
full  work  in  his  native  village. 

Even  these  figures  do  not  do  justice  to  the  easy  condi- 
tions on  which  Egypt  supports  her  army  : 

For  of  the  eighteen  battalions  of  infantry,  six — Ninth  to  Fourteenth — 
are  Sudanese  blacks.  The  material  of  these  is  not  drawn  from  Egypt 
propt-r,  nor,  properly  speaking,  by  conscription.  The  black  is  liable  to 
be  enlisted  wherever  he  is  found,  as  such,  in  virtue  of  his  race  ;  and  he 
is  enlisted  for  life.  Such  a  law  would  be  a  terrible  tyranny  for  the 
fellah  :  in  the  estimation  of  the  black  it  only  gives  comfort  and  security 
in  the  natural  vocation  of  every  man  worth  calling  such— war.  .  .  . 
The  black  soldier  is  not  adapted  to  garrison  life.  They  brought  a 
battalion  down  to  Cairo  once  ;  but  the  soldiers  insisted  on  driving 
about  all  d  iy  in  carriages,  and  then  beat  the  driver  when  he  asked  (or 
his  fare.  Ever  since  then  the  Sudanese  battalions  have  been  kept  on 
the  frontier — either  up  the  Nile  or  on  the  Suakim  side,  wherever  there 
has  been  fighiing  to  do.  Having  neither  knowledge  of  civilized  enjoy- 
ments nor  detire  for  them,  they  are  very  happy.  Tmir  pay  is. 
properly,  higher  than  that  of  ihe  fellahin — three  dollars  and  foriy  cent-, 
a  month  to  brgin  wi  h.  and  seven  and  one-half  cents  a  day  allowance 
for  the  wife  and  family  of  such  as  are  allowed  to  miiry.  Ihe  allow- 
ance is  given  generously,  for  woman  is  to  the  black  soldier  a  necessary 
of  life.  On  a  campaign  he  must,  of  course,  leave  his  wife  and  children 
behind  ;  there  is  a  large  viitage  of  them  just  above  Assuan.  But  since 
their  time,  1  am  afraid,  as  the  frontier  has  advanced  up- liver,  the  incon- 
stant warrior  has  formed  fresh  ties  ;  and  no*  *t  Haifa,  at  Dongola,  at 
Berber,  the  path  of  victory  is  mile-stoned  with  expectant  wives  and 
children. 

The  Sudanese  are  born  of  polygamy,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable,  Mr.  Steevens  thinks,  to  expect  them  not  to  live 
in  it.     Here  is  a  typical  case  : 

One  day  a  panicularly  smart  soldier  came  and  desired  to  speak  with 
his  commanding  officer.     "  I  wish  to  many,  O  thou  Bey,"  he  said. 

"  But  aren't  you  married?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  my  wife  is  old  and  has  no  child,  and  I  desire  a  child.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Sergeant  Mohammed  Ali,  and  he 
also  is  willing." 

*'  I  hen  you  want  to  send  away  your  present  wife." 

"  Oh,  no,  Excellency.  My  wife  cooks  very  well,  and  I  want  her  to  cook 
my  rations.     She  also  is  willing." 

So  everybody  being  willing,  the  second  marriage  took  place.  Mo- 
hammed All's  sister  duly  bore  a  son,  and  the  first  wife  cooked  for  the 
whole  family,  and  they  all  lived  happy  ever  afterwards. 

The  British  sergeant-instructor,  upon  whom  the  brunt  of 
the  work  tails  in  training  these  soldiers,  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  the  Egyptian  army  : 

E-*ch  battalion  has  as  instructor  a  British  non  commissioned  officer  ; 
he  drills  it.  teaches  it  to  shoot,  makes  i-oldiers  of  it.  In  many  ways 
their  position  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Technically  they  are  subordinate 
to  all  native  officers,  down  to  the  latest-joined  sub-lieutenant.  The 
slacker  sort  of  native  officer  resents  the  pretence  of  these  keenly  military 
subordinates,1  and  does  his  best  to  make  them  uncomfortable.  But  the 
white  sergeant  knows  how  not  to  see  unpleasantness  till  it  is  absolutely 
unavoidable  ;  then  he  knows  how  to  go  quietly  to  his  colonel  and  asseit 
his  position  without  publicly  humiliating  his  superior.  In  action  the 
while  sergeant  has  no  particular  place  or  duties,  so  he  charges  ahead  of 
the  first  line.  At  Haifa,  training  the  recruits,  he  has  no  officer  set  over 
htm,  and  can  do  pretty  well  what  he  likes-  So  he  stands  five  hours  in 
the  sun  before  breakfast  with  his  men  on  the  range. 

Here  is  Mr.  Steevens's  description  of  the  sirdar  : 
Major-General  Sir  Horatio  Herbert  Kitchener  is  forty-eight  years 
old  by  the  book  ;  but  that  is  irrelevant.  He  stands  several  inches  over 
six  feet,  straight  as  a  lance,  and  looks  out  jmperiou-ly  above  must  men's 
heads.  His  motions  are  deliberate  and  strong  ;  slender,  but  firmly  knit, 
he  seems  built  for  tireless,  stt  el-wire  endurance  rather  than  for  power 
or  agility  ;  that  is  also  irrelevant.  Steady,  passionless  eyes,  shaded  by 
decisive  brows,  brick-red,  rather  full  cheeks,  a  long  mustache  beneath 
which  you  divine  an  immovable  mouth  ;  his  face  is  harsh,  and  neither 
appeais  for  affection  nor  stirs  dislike.  All  this  is  irrelevant,  too  ;  neither 
age,  nor  figure,  nor  face,  nor  any  accident  of  person  has  any  bearing 
on  the  essential  sirdar.  You  could  imagine  the  character  just  the  same 
as  if  all  the  externals  were  different.  He  has  no  age  but  the  prime  of 
life,  no  body  but  one  to  carry  his  mind,  no  face  but  one  to  keep  his  brain 
behind.  The  brain  and  the  will  are  the  essence  and  the  whole  of  the 
man — a  brain  and  a  wilt  so  perfect  in  their  workings  that  in  the  face  of 
extremest  difficulty  they  never  seem  to  know  what  struggle  is.  You  can 
not  imagine  the  sirdar  otherwise  than  as  seeing  the  right  thing  to  do  and 
doirg  it.  His  precision  is  so  inhumanly  unerring,  he  is  more  like  a 
machine;  than  a  man.  You  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  patented  and  shown 
with  pride  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition:  "  British  Empire: 
Exhibit  No.  1,  hors  concours,  the  Sudan  machine." 

Concerning  Kitchener's  treatment  of  his  men,  the  writer 
says  : 

During  all  the  years  of  preparation  and  achievement,  the  man  has 
disappr  ired.  The  man  Herbert  Kitchener  owns  the  affection  of  private 
friends  in  England  and  of  old  comrades  of  fifteen  years'  standing  ;  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  there  is  no  man  Herbert  Kitchener,  but  only  the 
sirdar,  neither  asking  affection  nor  giving  it.    His  officers  and  men  are 
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wheels  in  the  machine  :  he  feeds  them  enough  to  make  them  efficient, 
and  works  them  as  mercilessly  as  he  works  himself.  He  will  have  no 
married  officers  in  his  army— marriage  interferes  with  work.  Any  officer 
who  breaks  down  from  the  climate  goes  on  sick  leave  once  ;  next  lime 
he  goes,  and  the  Egyptian  army  bears  him  on  its  strength  no  more. 
Abked  once  why  he  did  not  let  his  officers  come  down  to  Cairo  during 
the  season,  he  replied  :  "  If  it  were  to  go  home,  where  they  would  get 
tit  and  I  could  get  more  work  out  of  them,  1  would.  But  why  should  I 
let  them  go  down  to  Cairo  ?  It  is  unamiible.  but  it  is  war,  and  it  has 
a  st  vere  magnificence."  And  if  you  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  sirdar 
is  unpopular,  he  is  not.  No  general  i*  unpopular  who  always  beats  the 
enemy.  When  the  columns  move  out  oi  camp  in  the  evening,  to  march 
all  night  through  the  dark,  they  know  not  whither,  and  fight  at  dawn 
with  an  enemy  they  have  never  seen,  every  man  goes  forth  with  a  tran- 
quil mind.  He  may  personally  come  back,  and  he  may  not  ;  but  about 
the  general  result  there  is  not  a  doubt.  You  bet  your  boots  the  sitdar 
knows  ;  he  wouldn't  fight  if  he  weren't  going  to  win.  Other  generals 
have  been  better  loved  ;  none  was  ever  better  trusted. 

If  the  sirdar  is  the  brain  of  the  Egyptian  army,  Major- 
General  Archibald  Hunter  is  its  sword  arm  : 

First,  and  above  everything,  he  is  a  fighter.  For  fourteen  years  he 
has  been  in  the  front  of  all  the  fighting  on  the  southern  border.  Four- 
teen years  of  bugle  and  bullet  by  night  and  day  in  summer  and  winter, 
fighting  Dervishes  year  in  and  year  out— till  fighting  Dervishes  has 
come  10  be  a  holy  mission,  pursued  with  a  burning  zeal  akin  to  fanati- 
cism.    Hunter  Pasha  is  the  crusader  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  all  he  is  and  does  he  is  the  true  knight-errant — a  paladin  drifted 
into  his  wrong  century.  He  is  one  of  those  happy  men  whom  nature 
has  made  all  in  one  piece— consistent,  simple,  unvarying  ;  everything 
he  does  is  just  like  him.  He  is  short  and  thick-set ;  but  that,  instead  of 
making  him  unromantic,  only  draws  your  eye  to  his  long  sword.  From 
the  feather  in  his  helmet  to  the  spurs  on  his  heels,  he  is  all  energy  and 
d mcing  triumph  ;  every  movement  is  vivacious,  and  be  walks  with  his 
keen,  conquering  hizel  eye  looking  out  and  upward,  like  an  eagle's. 
S  imetimes  you  will  see  on  his  face  a  look  of  strain  and  tension,  which 
t>  lis  of  the  wound  he  always  carries  with  him.  Then  you  will  see  him 
lulling  under  a  palm-tree,  while  bis  staff  are  sitting  on  chairs  ;  light- 
brown  hair  rumpled  over  his  bare  head,  like  a  happy  school-boy.  When 
1  first  saw  him  thus,  being  blind.  1  conceived  him  a  subaltern,  and 
offered  opinions  with  indecorous  freedom :  he  left  the  error  to  rebuke 
itself. 

Reconnoitring  almost  alone  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  rifles, 
charging  bare-headtd  and  leading  on  his  blacks,  going  without  his 
re  t  to  watch  over  the  comfort  of  the  wounded,  he  is  always  the  same 
— always  the  same  impossible  hero  of  a  book  of  chivalry.  But  he  is 
more  than  a  tilting  knight-errant ;  he  is  one  of  the  finest  leaders  of 
troops  in  the  army.  Report  has  it  that  the  sirdar,  knowing  his  worth, 
leaves  the  handling  of  the  actual  fighting  largely  to  Hunter,  and  he 
never  fails  to  plan  and  execute  a  masterly  victory.  His  one  fault  is  his 
reckless  daring  ;  but  that  in  an  army  of  serai-savages  is  a  necessary 
quality  of  generalship.  "General  Archi "  is  the  wonder  and  the  darling 
of  all  the  Egyptian  array.  And  when  the  time  comes  that  we  want  a 
new  national  In  ro  it  may  be  he  who  will  be  the  wonder  and  the  darling  of 
all  the  empiie  also. 

Still  another  officer  who  figured  prominently  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  Sudan  is  Colonel  Wingate,  chief  of  the  intelli- 
gence department  of  the  Egyptian  army  : 

He  makes  it  his  business  to  know  everything.  He  will  learn  you  any 
language  you  like  to  name  in  three  months.  As  for  that  mysterious 
child  of  lies,  the  Arab.  Colonel  Wingate  can  converse  with  him  for 
hours,  and  at  the  end  know  not  only  how  much  truth  he  has  told,  but 
exactly  what  truth  he  has  suppressed.  He  is  the  intellectual,  as  the 
sirdar  is  the  practical,  compendium  of  British  dealings  with  the  Sudan. 
With  that  he  is  himself  the  most  practical  of  men,  and  few  realize  ho* 
largely  it  is  due  to  the  system,  of  native  intelligence  he  has  organized 
that  operations  in  the  Sudan  are  now  certain  and  unsurprised  instead  of 
vague,  as  they  once  were.  Nothing  is  hid  from  Colonel  Wingate, 
whether  in  Cairo,  or  at  the  court  of  Menelik.  or  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Chad.  As  a  press  censor  he  has  only  one  fault.  He  is  so  indispensable 
to  the  sirdar  that  you  can  seldom  get  speech  of  him.  His  rise  in  the 
army  has  be^-n  almost  startlingly  rapid  ;  yet  there  is  not  a  man  in  it 
but,  so  far  fiom  envying,  rejoices  in  a  success  earned  by  rare  gifts  and 
unstinted  labor,  and  borne  with  an  inviolable  modesty. 

In  the  Battle  of  Atbara  Mohammed's  army  of  over  15,000 
was  completely  annihilated,  while  the  casualities  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  were  only  81  killed  and  493  wounded,  out 
of  a  strength  probably  a  little  short  of  12,000.  The  sirdar's 
forces  stormed  the  zariba  behind  which  the  Dervishes  were 
intrenched,  and  it  soon  resolved  itself  into  a  veritable 
slaughter-house : 

Out  of  the  earth  came  dusty,  black,  half-naked  shapes,  running,  run- 
ning and  turning  to  shoot,  but  running  away.  And  in  a  second  the  in- 
side was  a  wild  confusion  of  Highlanders,  purple  tartan  and  black- 
green,  loo,  for  the  Seaforlbs  had  brought  their  perfect  columns  through 
the  teeth  of  the  fire,  and  were  charging  in  at  the  gap.  Bullet,  bayonet, 
and  butt,  the  whirlwind  of  Highlanders  swept  over.  And  by  this  time 
the  Lincolns  were  in  on  the  light,  and  the  Maxims,  g-ill.ping  right  up 
to  the  stockade,  had  withered  the  left,  and  the  Warwicks  were  volley- 
ing off  the  blacks  as  your  beard  comes  off  under  a  keen  razor.  Far- 
ther and  farther  they  cleared  the  ground — cleared  it  of  every  thing  like 
a  living  man,  (or  it  was  left  carpeted  thick  enough  with  dead.  Hrre 
was  a  trench;  bayonet  that  man.  Here  a  little  straw  tukl ;  warily 
round  to  the  door,  and  then  a  volley.  Now  in  column  through  this 
opening  in  the  bushes  ;  then  into  line,  and  drop  those  few  desperately 
firing  stiadows  among  the  dry  stems  beyond.  For  the  running  blacks — 
p  >or  heroes — still  fired,  though  every  second  they  fired  less  and  ran 
more.  And  on,  on  the  BritKh  stumbled  andslew,  till  suddenly  there  was 
unbroken  blue  oveihead  and  a  clear  drop  undeifoot.  The  river  1  And 
across  the  trickle  of  water  the  quartet -mile  of  dry  sand-bed  was  a  fly- 
paper, wiih  scrawling  spots  of  black.  The  pursuers  thronged  the  bank 
in  a  double  line,  and  in  two  minutes  the  paper  was  siill  black-spotted, 
only  the  spots  scrambled  no  more.  Altogether,  3  000  men  must  have 
been  killed  in  the  zariba  alone. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  pen-picture  in  the  book  is  the 
description  of  the  defeat  of  the  Khalifa's  army  at  Omdurman, 
where  11,000  Arabs  were  slain,  16,000  wounded,  and  4,000 
taken  prisoners.  Mr.  Steevens  pays  this  glowing  tribute 
to  the  bravery  of  Dervishes  : 

No  white  troops  would  have  faced  that  torrent  of  death  for  five  min- 
utes, but  the  Baggara  and  the  blocks  came  on.  The  torrent  swept  into 
them  and  hurled  them  down  in  whole  companies.  You  saw  a  rigid  line 
gather  itself  up  and  rush  on  evenly  ;  then  before  a  shrapnel  shell  or  a 
Maxim  the  line  suddenly  quivered  and  stopped.  The  line  was  yet  un- 
broken, but  it  was  quite  still.  But  other  lines  gathered  up  again,  again, 
and  yet  again  ;  they  went  down,  and  yet  others  rushed  on.  Sometimes 
they  came  near  enough  to  see  single  figures  quite  plainly.  One  old  man 
with  a  white  flag  started  with  five  comrades  ;  all  dropped,  but  he  alone 
came  bounding  forward  to  wiihin  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Fourteenth 
Sudanese.  Then  he  folded  his  arms  across  his  face,  and  his  limbs 
loosened,  and  he  dropped  sprawling  to  earth  beside  his  flig. 

The  honor  of  the  fight  must  still  go  with  the  men  who  died.  Our 
men  were  perfect,  but  the  Dervishes  were  superb— beyond  perfection. 
It  was  the  largest,  best,  and  bravest  army  that  ever  fought  against  us 
for  Mahdism.  and  it  died  worthily  of  the  huge  empire  that  Mahdisra 
won  and  kept  so  long.  Their  riflemen,  mangled  by  every  kind  of 
deaih  and  torment  that  man  can  devise,  clung  round  the  black  flag  and 
the  green  emptying  thtir  poor,  rotten,  home-made  cartridges  daunt- 
lessly.  Their  spearmen  charged  deaih  at  every  minute  hopelessly. 
1  heir  horsemen  led  each  attack,  riding  into  the  bullets  till  nothing  was 
left  hut  three  horses  trotting  up  to  our  line,  heads  down,  saying  :  "  For 
goodness  sake,  let  us  in  out  of  this  1  "  Not  one  rush,  or  two,  or  ten — 
but  rush  on  rush,  company  on  company,  never  stopping,  though  all 
their  view  that  was  net  unshaken  enemy  was  the  bodies  of  the  men  who 
had  rushed  before  them.  A  dusky  line  got  up  and  stormed  forward  ;  it 
bi-nt,  broke  up.  fell  apart,  and  disappeared.  Before  the  smoke  had 
cleared  another  line  was  bending  and  storming  forward  in  the  same 
track. 

It  was  over.    The  avenging  squadrons  of  the  Egyptian  cavalry  swept 
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over  the  field.  The  Khalifa  and  the  Sheik-ed-Din  had  galloped  back 
to  Omdurman.  Ali  Wad  Helu  was  borne  away  on  an  angareb  wiih  a 
bullet  through  his  thigh  bone.  Yakub  lay  dead  under  his  brother's 
banner.  From  the  green  army  there  now  come  only  death  enamored 
desperadoes,  strolling  one  by  one  toward  the  rifl  -s,  pausing  to  shake 
a  spear,  turning  aside  to  recognize  a  corpse,  then,  caught  by  a  sudden 
y\.  of  fury,  bounding  forward,  checking,  sinking  limply  to  the  ground. 
Now  under  the  black  flrig  in  a  ring  of  bodies  stood  only  three  men, 
facing  ti«e  3  000  of  me  I  hird  Brigade.  They  folded  their  arms  about 
the  staff  and  ynzed  sieadily  forward.  Two  fell.  The  last  Dervish 
stood  up  and  filled  his  chest  ;  he  shouted  the  name  of  his  God  and 
hurled  his  spear.  Then  he  stood  quite  still,  waiting.  It  took  him  full ; 
he  quivered,  gave  at  the  knees,  and  toppled  with  his  head  on  his  arms 
and  his  face  toward  the  legions  of  his  conquerors. 

Many  of  the  wounded  were  killed  because  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  ; 

At  the  very  end  of  the  battle,  when  Macdonald's  brigade  was  advan- 
cing after  its  long  fight,  the  leading  files  of  the  Ninth  Sudanese  passed 
by  a  young  Baggara  who  was  not  quite  dead.  In  a  second  he  was  up 
and  at  the  nearest  mounted  white  officer.  The  first  spear  flew  like  a 
streak,  but  just  missed.  The  officer  assailed  put  a  man  stopping 
revolver-bullet  into  htm,  but  it  did  not  stop  him.  He  whipped  up  an- 
other spear,  and  only  a  swerve  in  the  saddle  saved  the  Englishman's 
body  at  the  expense  of  a  wounded  right  arm.  This  happened  not  once 
but  a  hundred  times,  and  all  over  the  field.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
kill  the  Dervishes  ;  they  refused  to  go  back  alive. 

Omdurman  presented  a  wretched  sight  when  the  troops 
took  possession  of  it : 

It  began  just  like  any  other  town  or  village  of  the  mean  Sudan. 
Half  the  huts  seemed  left  unfinished,  the  other  half  to  have  been  de- 
serted and  fallen  to  pieces.  There  were  no  streeis,  no  doors  or  windows 
except  holes,  usually  no  roofs.  As  for  a  garden,  a  tree,  a  steading  for 
a  beast — any  evidence  of  thrift  or  intelligence,  any  athmpt  at  comfort, 
or  amenity,  or  common  cleanliness — there  was  not  a  single  trace  of  it. 
Omdurman  was  just  planless  confusion  of  blind  walls  and  gaping  holes, 
shiftless  stupidity,  contented  filth,  and  beastliness. 

But  that,  we  said,  was  only  the  outskirts ;  when  we  come  farther  in 
we  shall  surely  find  this  mass  of  population  manifesting  some  small 
sjmbolsof  a  great  dominion.  And  presently  we  came  into  a  broader 
way  than  the  rest— something  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  a  street. 
Only  it  was  paved  with  dead  donkeys,  and  here  and  there  it  disappeared 
in  a  colander  of  deep  holes  where  green  water  festered.  It  was  a 
tbreadless  labyrinth  of  tiny  huts  or  shelters,  too  flimsy  for  the  name  of 
sheds.  .  .  .  The  Mahdi's  tomb  was  shoddy  brick,  and  you  dared  not 
talk  in  it  lest  the  rest  of  the  dome  should  come  on  your  head.  The  in- 
side was  tawdry  panels  and  railings  round  a  gaudy  pall.  The  Khalifa's 
house  was  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  fellah,  and  a  dead  donkey  putrified 
under  its  window-holes.  The  arsenal  was  the  r«  duplication  of  all  the 
loot  that  has  gone  for  half  a  dollar  apiece  these  three  years.  The  great 
mosque  was  a  wall  round  a  biggish  square,  with  a  few  stick-and-thatch 
booths  at  one  end  of  it.  The  iron  mosque  was  a  galvanized  shed,  and 
would  have  repulsed  the  customers  of  a  third-rate  country  photographer. 
Everything  was  wretched. 

In  his  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Steevens  says  that  the 
conquest  of  the  Sudan  has  cost  vast  sums  of  money  and 
many  lives  in  return  for  which  little  beside  the  vindication 
of  England's  self-respect  has  been  gained  : 

The  trade  of  the  Sudan  ?  For  now  and  for  many  years  you  may 
leave  that  out  of  account.  The  Sudan  is  a  desert,  and  a  depopulated 
desert.  Northward  of  Khartum  it  is  a  wilderness  ;  southward  it  is  a 
devastation.  It  was  always  a  poor  country,  and  it  always  must  be. 
Slaves  and  ivory  were  its  wealih  in  the  old  lime  ;  but  now  ivory  is  all 
but  exterminated,  and  slaves  must  be  sold  no  more.  Gum-arabic,  and 
ostrich  feathers,  and  Dongola  dates  will  hardly  buy  cotton  stuffs  enough 
for  Lancashire  to  feel  the  difference. 

Fiom  Haifa  to  Berber,  where  rain  never  falls,  the  Nile  only  licks  the 
lips  of  the  desert.  With  the  help  of  water-wheels  and  water-hoists  a 
few  patches  of  corn  and  fodder  can  be  grown,  enough  for  a  dotted 
population  on  the  bank.  But  hardly  anywhere  does  the  area  of 
vegetation  push  out  more  than  a  mile  from  the  stream  ;  oftener  it  is  a 
matter  of  yards.  Such  a  country  can  never  be  rich.  But  why  not 
irrigate?  Simply  because  every  pin'  of  water  you  take  out  of  the  Nile 
for  the  Sudan  means  a  pint  less  for  Egypt.  It  is  not  a  country  :  it  has 
neithpr  national  history,  nor  arts,  nor  even  natural  features.  Just 
the  Nile — the  niggard  Nile  refusing  himself  to  the  desert — and  for  the 
rest  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  look  at  in  the  Sudan,  noihing  grows 
green.  lis  people  are  naked  and  dirty,  ignorant  and  besotted.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  a  continent  of  sheer  squalor.  Oveihead  the  pitiless  furnace 
of  the  sun,  under  foot  the  never-easing  treadmill  of  the  sand,  dust  in 
the  throat,  tuneless  singing  in  the  ears — searing  fl*me  in  the  tye — the 
Sudan  is  a  God-accursed  wilderness,  an  empty  Umbo  of  torment  for- 
ever and  ever. 

The  volume  is  supplemented  with  eight  maps,  an  elaborate 
index,  and  a  list  of  the  dates  of  the  chief  events  in  the  Atbara 
and  Omdurman  campaigns. 
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^  m  ^ 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  critically  ill  in  New  York  with  pneu- 
monia. The  doctors  are  hopeful  of  being  able  to  control  the 
disease,  as  they  have  it  well  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  its 
course.  Mrs.  Kipling  made  this  statement  on  Wednesday 
for  publication  :  "  Mr.  Kipling  is  just  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  I  have  every  hope.  His 
illness  is  one  of  those  which  must  run  its  regular  course. 
I  realize  how  many  people  are  interested  in  my  husband's 
condition,  and  I  have  asked  the  doctors  to  issue  a  daily 
bulletin.  Beyond  this  I  have  nothing  to  add,  and  I  do  hope 
that  people  won't  put  me  to  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  see 
them.     Should  any  change  occur  a  bulletin  will  be  issued  at 

once." 

^m  ^ 

Many  persons  have,  since  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan, 
been  desirous  of  making  trips  of  curiosity  to  Khartum  and 
Omdurman,  but  all  endeavors  to  do  so  have  been  fruitless. 
The  sirdar  will  allow  no  stranger  to  enter  the  cities,  and  the 
government  refuses  all  applications  for  permission  to  cross 
the  desert.  Lord  Kitchener  is  proceeding  with  the  work  of 
planning  out  Khartum,  and  by  the  time  that  travelers  are 
free  to  enter  the  city  they  will  find  very  little  to  show  them 
what  the  city  was  like  in  Gordon's  day.  The  reason  for  this 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  government  is  that  the  desert  is 
not  yet  safe  for  those  who  have  not  a  military  escort. 


The  students  of  Missouri  University  have  organized  a 
club  to  promote  the  growth  of- whiskers.  The  by-laws, 
which  were  adopted  on  February  14th  are  rigid  and  ex- 
acting. No  student  will  be  permitted  to  shave  before  next 
April,  and  something  more  than  a  mustache  is  required. 
The  student  who  has  the  longest  beard  at  the  close  of  school 
is  to  be  rewarded.  The  club  is  said  to  owe  its  existence  to 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  became  distressed  at  the  remarks  re- 
garding their  extremely  youihful  appearance. 


Because  of  the  growth  of  Russian  commerce  by  sea,  a 
company  for  the  classification  of  ships  has  been  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  British  Lloyds  and  the  French  Bureau 
Veritas. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


BLANCHE  BATES'S  COUP. 


New  York  Speculating  on  her  Resignation  from  the  Daly  Company 

—Was  Ada  Rehan  Jealous  of  the  Young  Cal- 

ifornian's  Success? 

Blanche  Bates  is  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  young  Cali- 
fornia aciress  eclipsed  Ada  Rehan  on  the  stage  where  she 
has  shone  as  the  unique  star  for,  Io  !  these  many  yeaTs,  and 
then  resigned  from  Augustin  Daly's  select  company  of 
players,  and  all  New  York  is  dying  to  learn  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  affiir.  Some  say  Miss  Bates  planned  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings as  a  coup  de  theatre  of  great  advertising  possibili- 
ties ;  0  hars  that  Miss  Rehan  has  once  more  proved  that  she 
will  brook  no  rival  near  the  throne ;  and  others  look  things 
unutteiable,  but  wisely  venture  no  precise  opinion.  The 
inside  facts  will  probably  never  be  known,  but  those  that 
appear  on  the.surface  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

You  in  San  Francisco  probably  know  more  of  Miss 
Bates's  early  career  than  we  do  here.  She  came  to  us  with 
the  reputation  of  having  been  a  successful  leading  lady  in  a 
Western  company  managed  by  a  Mr.  Frawley  j  but,  for 
any  advancement  that  gave  her  with  metropolitan  audiences, 
she  might  as  well  have  been  a  "  prominent  society  amateur" 
from  Brooklyn.  Of  course,  she  wonted  to  get  into  Augustin 
Daly's  company — every  young  ac'.ress  who  comes  to  New 
York  has  the  same  ambition.  Miss  Bates  was  successful  in 
her  application,  but  she  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  She  attracted  no  attention  in  the  line  of  "thinking 
parts  "  assigned  to  her,  and  little  curiosity  was  created  by 
the  announcement  that  she  had  been  cast  for  the  role  of  an 
adventuress  in  "The  Great  Ruby,"  which  was  given  its 
American  premiere  at  Daly's  Theatre  last  Thursday. 

But  there  was  a  sensation  at  the  pretty  Broadway  play- 
house that  night.  That  Augustin  Daly  should  go  back  to 
melodrama  was  sufficiently  surprising.  To  be  sure,  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  maker  of  plays  with  "  Leah  the  For- 
saken" and  "  Under  the  Gaslight"  away  back  in  the  early 
sixties  ;  but  for  many  years  his  name  has  been  associated 
with  refined  comedy,  classical  and  modern,  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  he  would  venture  to  offer  such  a  piece  of 
scenery  and  claptrap  as  finds  success  at  the  Adelphi  and 
Drury  Lane  to  the  refined  clientele  he  has  built  up  for  his 
home  theatre.  But  offer  it  he  did,  and  the  refined  clientele 
sat  and  watched  it  with  apparently  unabating  interest  for 
four  and  a  half  hours. 

The  play  hinges  on  the  theft  of  a  great  ruby  from  a  Bond 
Street  jeweler's  wife  by  a  gang  of  diamnnd  thieves  of  whom 
the  soi-disant  Countess  Mirtza  Charkoff  is  the  head  and  the 
subs  quent  hunt  for  it  by  men  from  Scotland  Yard.  This 
"argument,"  if  it  may  be  dignified  by  that  name,  gives  op- 
portunity for  frequent  changes  of  scene.  There  are  fourteen 
of  these  in  all,  and  they  run  the  gamut  of  fashionable 
English  life.  One  is  in  the  Bond  Street  shop,  with  real 
plate-glass  windows  and  glittering  show-cases  ;  another  at 
an  inn,  with  a  lawn  seventy  feet  deep  from  the  footlights, 
and  bicyclists  constantly  spinning  up  to  the  door,  and  Ada 
Rehan  dashing  up  on  the  box  of  a  coach-and-four,  handling 
the  ribbons  with  consummate  skill ;  again  we  are  at  Lord's 
during  a  cricket-match  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; 
now  at  the  countess's  flat  j  again  in  the  magnificent 
"lounge."  of  a  big  hotel;  and  finally  at  a  military  tourna- 
ment. But  the  scenic  climax  is  where  the  jewel  thief  jumps 
into  a  balloon  and,  as  the  great  toy  rocks  unsteadily  and 
scenery  and  even  clouds  descend,  giving  a  vivid  illusion  of 
the  balloon's  ascent,  pursuer  and  pursued  struggle  for  the 
mastery  until  at  last  the  prince  secures  the  jewel  and  flings 
the  thief  out  from  the  car  to  the  depths  below.  In  theatrical 
parlance,  this  scene  is  "simply  great."  It  is  the  antithesis 
and  natural  outcome  of  the  fight  beneath  the  sea  in  "  The 
White  Heather"  of  a  year  ago. 

The  English  authors  have  hung  these  glittering  scenes  to- 
gether on  a  thread  of  dialogue  which  has  been  declvred  as 
clever  as  that  of  "  The  Liars."  But,  even  so,  "  The  Great 
Ruby  "  is  melodrama,  pure  and  simple,  and  gives  no  op- 
portunity for  Miss  Rehan's  talents.  She  is  the  jewelei's 
wife,  a  woman  with  a  social  bee  in  her  bonnet,  and,  where 
Mrs.  John  Wood  in  the  London  production  made  her 
grotesque,  Miss  Rehan  never  presents  the  picture  of  a 
woman  who  would  not  be  accepted  in  society.  She  looks 
younger  by  years  than  she  did  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
her  gowns  are  really  very  chic — which  can  not  be  said  of 
some  she  has  worn  in  other  plays.  Miss  Bates,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  all  the  good  lines,  and  pruved  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  beauty  and  style,  she  possesses  unquestionable  dra- 
matic fire.  After  her  best  scene  she  was  recalled  four 
times,  and  Miss  Rehan  was  called  out  only  once. 

That  was  on  Thursday  night,  and  on  Friday  Miss  Bates 
sent  her  resignation  to  Mr.  Daly,  it  to  take  effect  any  time 
before  next  Saturday.  Richard  Dorney,  Mr.  Daly's  business 
manager,  says  that  she  appeared  as  usual  for  the  matinee 
performance  last  Saturday,  but  was  informed  that  her  resig- 
nation had  already  taken  effect.  Later  Mr.  Dorney  gave  this 
rather  remarkable  statement  to  the  press:  "Miss  Bates 
resigned  because  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  she  had  made  a 
failure  of  the  part  I  know  all  the  newspaper  criticisms 
praised  her,  but  she  was  herself  dissatisfied  with  her  work.  I 
don't  know  what  she  is  going  to  do,,  but  I  think  she  will 
either  marry  or  enter  a  convent.  I  believe  she  was  rather 
surprised  when  Mr.  Daly  accepted  her  resignation  so  quickly." 
The  official  statement  from  the  other  side,  Miss  Bates's 
mother  being  the  channel  through  which  it  comes,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  My  daughter  has  made  quite  a  reputation  for  herself 
in  San  Francisco,  and  she  felt  it  very  keenly  when  Mr.  Daly 
showed  her  so  little  consideration.  Why,  really,  he  didn't 
show  her  any  more  consideration  than  he  did  his  chorus- 
girls.  Of  course,  she  couldn't  stand  that.  And  then,  on 
Thursday  night,  when  she  tried  so  hard  to  give  a  good  per- 
formance, and  did  make  quite  a  success,  1  think,  he  didn't 
so  much  as  say  one  word  to  her.  That  was  too 
much,  and  so  she  sent  him  her  resignation."  Really, 
between    Mr,    Dorney's    nunnery   and    Mrs.  Bates's  story 


of  her  pique  at  Mr.  Daly's  lack  of  appreciation  there  is 
little  to  choose. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in  the  statement  that, 
an  hour  after  she  learned  that  her  resignation  had  been 
accepted,  Miss  Bates  signed  a  contract  to  play  the  role  of 
Miladi  in  the  Liebler  Company  production  of  "The  Three 
Musketeers."  Usually  an  actress  who  resigns  at  this  stage  of 
the  season  has  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  to  secure  another 
engagement.  Moreover,  it  is  significant  that  the  first  announce- 
ment sent  to  the  press  of  the  cast  for  "The  Three  Musket- 
eers" omitted  the  name  of  the  actress  who  was  to  pliy  the 
rSle  now  assigned  to  Miss  Bates.  Again,  Acton  Davies  says 
that  three  or  four  weeks  ago  he  heard  from  a  person,  who 
was  in  a  position  to  know  the  plans  for  "  The  Three 
Musketeers,"  that  Miss  Bates  was  to  play  in  it.  These 
facts  would  seem  to  indicate  quite  as  good  a  reason  for  Miss 
Bates's  resignation  as  the  oft-alleged  jealousy  of  Ada  Rehan. 

New  York,  February  15,  1899.  Flaneur. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Washington. 
Oh,  for  a  drop  of  that  Cornelian  ink 
Which  gave  Agiicola  dateless  length  of  days, 
To  celebrate  him  fitly,  neither  swerve 
To  phrase  unkempt,  nor  pass  discretion's  brink, 
With  him  so  statue-like  in  sad  reserve, 
So  diffident  to  claim,  so  forward  to  deserve  ! 
Nor  need  I  shun  due  influence  of  his  f*me 
Who,  mortal  among  mortaJs,  seemed  as  now 
The  equestrian  shape  with  unimpassioned  brow, 
That  paces  silent  on  through  vistas  of  acclaim. 

What  figure  more  immovably  august 

Than  that  grave  strength  so  patient  and  so  pure, 

Calm  in  good  fortune,  when  it  wavered,  sure. 

That  miod  serene,  impenetrably  just. 

Modeled  on  clas^c  lines  so  simple  they  endure  ? 

That  soul  so  softly  radiant  and  so  white 

The  track  it  left  seems  less  of  fire  than  light. 

Cold  but  to  such  as  love  disternperature  ? 

And  if  pure  light,  as  some  deem,  be  the  force 

That  drives  rejoicing  planets  on  their  course, 

Why  for  his  power  benign  seek  an  impurer  source  ? 

His  was  the  true  enthusiasm  that  burns  long, 

Domestica'ly  bright. 

Fed  from  itself  and  shy  of  human  sight, 

The  hidden  force  that  makes  a  life-time  strong, 

And  not  the  short-lived  fuel  of  a  song. 

Passionless,  say  you  ?    What  is  passion  for 

But  to  sublime  our  natures  and  control 

To  front  heroic  toils  with  late  return, 

Or  none,  or  such  as  shames  the  conqueror? 

That  fire  was  fed  with  substance  of  the  soul 

And  not  with  holiday  stubble,  that  could  burn, 

Unpraised  of  men  who  after  bonfires  run, 

Through  seven  slow  years  of  unadvancing  war, 

Equal  when  fields  were  lost  or  fields  were  won, 

With  breath  of  popular  applause  or  blame, 

Nor  fanned  nor  damped,  unquenchably  the  same, 

Too  inward  to  be  reached  by  flaws  of  idle  fame. 

Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison  ; 
High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 
As  life's  ind .fife-rent  g'fts  to  all  men  born  ; 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent, 
Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod. 
Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content  ; 
Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self;  unblamed 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed ; 
Never  seduced  through  show  of  present  good 
But  other  than  unsetting  lights  to  steer 
New-trimmed  in  Heaven,  nor  than  his  steadfast  mood 
More  steadfast,  far  from  rashness  as  from  fear  ; 
Rigid,  but  with  himself  fi-st.  grasping  still 
In  swerveless  poise  the  wave-beat  helm  of  will  ; 
Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood  ; 
Broad-minded,  hig her- soul ed,  there  is  but  one 
Who  was  all  this  and  ours,  and  all  men's, — Washington. 
— James  Russell  Lowell. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


M.  Loubet,  the  newly  elected  president  of  France,  is 
thoroughly  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  dislikes  showy 
society.  He  is  a  great  reader.  He  is  not  rich,  nor  does 
he  covet  wealth  and  honors.  For  many  years  he  lived  in 
an  unpretentious  fiat,  and  dined  off  a  white  oil-cloth  instead 
of  a  table  cloth.  His  hands  are  usually  clean,  but  his  beard 
and  clothes  are  untidy,  thus  contrasting  with  the  late  presi- 
dent. M.  Loubet  returned  to  Paris  from  Versailles  by 
train,  and  is  the  first  president  who  has  ever  done  so.  He 
ordered  an  open  carriage  and  pair  to  await  him  at  the 
station  instead  of  a  carriage  and  four.  He  is  essentially  a 
plain,  middle-class  man,  whose  mind  was  sharpened  by  his 
practice  at  the  bar  in  the  provincial  town  of  Montelimar,  in 
the  south  of  France.  He  is  most  popular  there,  and  every 
one  at  Montelimar  counts  himself  a  personal  friend  of 
Loubet,  who,  as  mayor,  county  councillor,  deputy,  and 
senator  served  hts  people  faithfully.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Carnot  and  of  M.  Tirard,  and  in  1888  the  latter 
appointed  him  minister  of  public  works.  President  Carnot 
asked  Loubet,  in  1S92,  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  it  fell  under 
the  weight  of  the  Panama  scandal.  He  belonged  to  M. 
Carnot's  innermost  counsel,  and  his  wife  was  Mme.  Carnot's 
best  friend.  For  three  years,  as  president  of  the  Senate, 
he  has  lived  in  the  palace  of  the  Petit  Luxemburg  in  much 
the  same  style  as  the  President  at  Washington. 


Robert  J.  Burdette,  the  humorist,  is  soon  to  wed  Mrs. 
Presley  C.  Baker,  of  Pasadena.  Mrs.  Baker  has  already 
been  married  twice.  Her  first  husband  was  Professor 
Wheeler,  who  occupied  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  A  few  years  after  his  death  the  widow  became 
the  bride  of  Colonel  Presley  C.  Baker,  a  native  of  Kentucky 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Confederate  army.  Colonel  Baker 
died  a  few  years  after  the  marriage,  leaving  the  whole  of  his 
estate,  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  to  the  widow, 
except  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  bequeathed  to  her 
son,  Roy  Wheeler,  now  eighteen  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Baker 
lives  in  a  handsome  mansion  on  Orange  Grove  Avenue, 
Pasadena.  She  is  a  woman  of  culture,  with  decidedly  liter- 
ary tastes.  Mr.  Burdette  will  preach  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Pasadena  for  a  few  months  after  the 
wedding. 


Kaiser  Wilhelm  distiibuted  2,487  orders  throught  Ger- 
many on  New  Year's  Day.  Last  year  the  number  was 
2,009,  ana<  the  year  before  1,916. 

There  is  great  rejoicing  in  Egypt  over  the  fact  that  the 
Khedive  now  has  an  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Kbediva  having 
given  birth  to  a  son  at  Montazat  on  Monday. 

Congressman  Samuel  June  Barrows,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  nominated  by  President  MtKinley  to  be  Libratian 
of  Congress  in  succession  to  the  late  John  Russell  Young. 

M.  Anatole  Deibler,  late  assistant  to  his  father,  has  been 
appointed  chief-executioner  of  France.  His  first  appear- 
ance as  chief,  at  the  guillotining  of  a  murderer  at  Troyes, 
made  a  favorable  impiession. 

The  only  negro  in  Congress  is  George  H.  White,  who  is 
the  representative  fur  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina.  He  is  described  as  modest,  unassuming, 
and  unobtrusive,  a  leader  of  his  race  in  his  section  of  the 
State,  and  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Howard  University,  Washington,  and  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. 

The  falher  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  is  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  This  distinction  came  to  him  last  year  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Mansfield.  Among  oiher  venerable  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords  are  Lord  Tankerville,  who  was 
born  on  January  10,  1810  ;  Lord  Gwydyr,  on  April 
27,  1810;  Lord  Mexborough,  on  June  4,  1810;  and  Lord 
Armstrong,  on  November  26,  1810. 

In  view  of  King  Humbert's  decision  to  make  a  tour  of 
Sardinia  this  year,  the  police  there  are  making  renewed 
efforts  to  extirpate  brigandage  ;  but  beyond  capturing  an 
occasional  bandit  their  operations  are  futile.  The  latest 
development  in  Sardinian  brigandage  is  unique.  The  school- 
master of  the  only  school  in  Nuovo  was  suspected  of  giving 
information  to  the  police.  The  brigands  posted  notices  on 
the  walls  ordering  parents  not  to  send  their  children  to 
school  The  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed,  and  the  school- 
master's occupation  was  gone. 

A  singular  confusion  of  identity  is  said  to  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  late  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild's 
will,  which  contains  a  bequest  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  a  Mr.  Herbert  Wilson.  A  gentleman  of  that  name, 
the  son  of  a  Liverpool  ship-owner,  who  happened,  as  it  is 
said,  to  have  saved  the  baron  from  a  nasty  fall  at  a  Kemp- 
ton  Paik  race  meeting,  at  once  made  a  claim  for  the  legacy, 
only  to  be  told  that  this  was  really  intended  for  a  Mr.  Her- 
bert Wilson  of  the  Travelers'  Club.  But  the  Liverpool 
Herbert  Wilson  appears  to  have  his  doubts  on  the  subject, 
and  intends  to  demand  the  fullest  proofs. 

Major  Clement  B.  White,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  the  only  surviv- 
ing brother-in-law  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  an  officer  of  the 
Alabama  State  Guard  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and, 
under  orders  of  the  executive  of  the  State,  took  part  with 
his  command  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  Bay, 
before  Alabama  had  formally  seceded  lrom  the  Union. 
When  it  was  reported  to  President  Lincoln  that  his  brother- 
in-law  had  performed  this  daring  exploit  against  the  national 
authority,  on  being  asked  what  he  would  do  about  it,  he  re- 
plied :  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  hang  White — when 
we  catch  him."  Major  White  later  performed  many  distin- 
guished military  and  civil  services  for  the  Confederacy. 

Brigadier-General  Marcus  F.  Miller,  who  succeeded  in 
taking  llotlo  without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier,  has  been  in 
the  army  since  1858,  when  he  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  as  a  representative  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  sixty- 
three  years  old  and  will  be  retired  on  March  271b,  his  sixty- 
fourth  birthday.  General  Miller  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  bievetted  captain,  major,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  for  his  services  at  Malvern  Hiil,  in  the 
Winchester  campaign,  and  in  the  Battle  of  Dmwiddte  Court- 
House.  For  his  skillful  and  courageous  conduct  in  the  In- 
dian wars  of  Idaho  and  California  he  was  given  the  brevet 
of  colonel.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  be  had  full 
charge  of  the  defenses  of  San  Francisco,  and  at  that  lime  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Third  United  States  Infantry. 

Some  highly  amusing  litigation  has  been  occupying  the 
attention  ol  the  Paris  courts.  The  defendant  in  the  action 
in  question  is  Mile.  Couesdon,  who  achieved  no  little 
notoriety  by  claiming  to  be  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  For  a  long  time  immense  numbers 
of  persons,  some  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
flocked  to  listen  to  her  predictions  ;  but  it  now  appears  that 
she  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  A  former  associate  of  Mile. 
Couesdon  has  just  been  awarded  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
sum,  it  is  alleged,  being  money  lent  to  establish  the 
prophetess  in  business.  A  domestic  servant  also  sued  for 
her  wages,  and  was  awarded  some  two  hundred  dollars  and 
a  small  sum  in  damages.  Mile.  Couesdon  declared  that  the 
latter  offered  her  services  in  return  for  a  complete  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  prophecy. 

The  Spanish  Government  is  determined  to  punish  severely 
all  her  officers  who  may  have  contributed  to  her  recent  dis- 
asters. Following  closely  on  the  life  sentence  of  Colonel 
San  Martin,  who  made  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  LTnited 
States  troops  under  General  Miles,  comes  the  news  that 
General  Jaudens,  who  superseded  General  Augustin  as 
Governor  General  of  Manila,  has  been  arrested  and  taken  to 
prison  because  the  evidence  before  the  court-martial 
showed  that  he  had  sufficient  ammunition  and  food  to 
have  enabled  him  to  resist  longer.  Admiral  Mootojo, 
who  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Dewey,  will  be  tried  for  the 
incompetent  condition  of  his  fleet ;  and  even  Admiral  Cer- 
vera  and  Commander  Emilto  Diaz  de  Moren,  former  captain 
of  the  Cristobal  Colon,  are  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  loss  of 
the  Spanish  squadron  at  Santiago.  It  is  reported,  however, 
that  the  court-martial  will  exonerate  General  Toral  on  the 
ground  that  he  acted  under  superior  instructions. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


February  27,  1899. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


History  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock— who,  as  everybody  now 
knows,  is  Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree — has  turned  to  his- 
tory for  the  theme  of  her  latest  book,  "The  Story 
of  Old  Fort  Loudon,"  but  its  scene  is  still  her  be- 
loved Tennessee  Mountains,  and  she  invests  her 
theme  with  all  the  dramatic  interest  of  romance. 
The  story  is  to  be  likened  to  Lafcadio  Hearn's 
"  Chita  :  A  Memory  of  Last  Island,"  in  that  it  is  an 
account  of  an  historical  event  treated  by  one  who 
cares  as  much  for  the  manner  as  for  the  matter  of 
her  work. 

The  episode  which  the  book  describes  is  one  of  the 
most  tragic  in  American  history — the  obliteration  of  a 
young  settlement  in  what  was  then  the  home  of  the 
powerful  Cherokee  Indians,  and  a  bone  of  contention 
between  England  and  France.  England,  at  that 
time,  had  the  upper  hand,  and  had  built  Fort  Loudon 
in  the  wilderness,  two  hundred  miles  beyond  the  next 
fort  on  the  road  to  the  colony  of  North  Carolina. 
Thither,  in  their  flight  from  the  Indians  after  a  mas- 
sacre of  Cherokees  by  Virginia  colonists,  came 
Sandy  McLeod  and  his  wife  and  baby  daughter, 
accompanied  by  his  younger  brother,  Hamish — the 
last,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  an  historical  per- 
sonage— and  about  them  Miss  Murfree  makes  the 
interest  of  her  narrative  revolve. 

They  make  a  clearing  in  the  new  settlement,  but 
are  soon  forced  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  fort,  and 
throughout  the  long  siege  they  figure  prominently  in 
the  life  of  this  confined  community  of  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  as  many  more  pioneers — men,  women, 
and  children.  The  wife's  bravery  makes  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  possible,  and  it  is 
Hamish  McLeod  who  finally  carries  the  news  of  the 
garrison's  sore  straits  to  the  outside  world.  But  help 
from  without  is  not  possible,  and  at  last  the  starving 
garrison  surrenders,  only  to  be  butchered  wholesale 
by  the  treacherous  savages. 

In  the  first  part  the  book  reads  like  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  early  settlers'  lives,  men  and  women  alike 
seeking  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  to  make  a  home 
in  the  wilderness,  with  ever  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
savages  who  surround  them.  But  soon  it  takes  on  a 
more  intense  tone,  and  the  reader  follows  the  tale 
with  absorbed  interest  page  after  page  to  the  end. 

It  is  matter  of  local  interest,  by  the  way,  to  note 
that  the  book  is  illustrated  by  Ernest  C.  Peixotto,  a 
San  Franciscan  who  is  evidently  making  his  way  as  a 
draughtsman  in  the  East. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  Latest  Book  on  Hawaii. 

The  aim  of  Edmund  Janes  Carpenter  in  bis  volume 
on  "Americi  in  Hawaii"  has  been  to  trace,  in  as 
simple  a  manner  as  possible,  the  growth  of  American 
influence  and  sentiment  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from 
their  earliest  beginnings  to  their  culmination  in  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  The  author  makes 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, and  although  he  says  in  his  preface  that  "  he 
has  endeavored  in  the  narration  to  eliminate  from 
it,  as  far  as  possible,  any  sentiment  of  partisanship, 
and  to  tell  the  story  plainly,  as  the  records  have  told 
it  to  him,"  there  are  many  points  which  he  has 
skimmed  over  lightly,  forcing  his  readers  to  accept 
his  deductions  without  giving  them  a  clear  enough 
insight  into  the  schemes,  intrigues,  plots,  and  counter- 
plots which  eventually  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  volume  is  not  only  timely,  but  contains  a 
wealth  of  information ;  the  first  chapter,  treating  of 
the  discovery  of  the  islands,  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  and  the  history  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  whole  group  under  the  rule  of  Kame- 
hameha  the  First,  being  especially  instructive  and 
entertaining.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
coming  of  the  American  missionaries,  the  growth  of 
Hawaiian  commerce,  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  governments  of  other  nations,  the 
Paulet  episode,  the  aggressions  of  foreign  powers,  the 
rise  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  Kalakaua  rigime,  the 
cession  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  United  States,  Liliuo- 
kalani's  short  reign,  the  revolution  of  1893  which  re- 
sulted in  her  overthrow,  the  attempt  at  restoration, 
and,  finally,  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the 
United  Slates. 

Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Children's  Tales  for  Grown-Ups. 

Whoever  has  read  that  delightful  book  of  child- 
life  entitled  "The  Golden  Age,"  which  appeared  in 
England  a  year  or  two  ago,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Kenneth  Grahame  has  produced  a  second  volume  of 
the  same  kind,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  enjoyable  as  its 
predecessor. 

It  is  entitled  "  Dream  Days,"  and  sets  forth  the 
day  dreams  of  a  family  of  children,  dreams  that 
were  quite  as  wonderful  as  those  of  the  night  and 
possessed  the  superior  advantage  of  always  coming 
out  right  in  the  end.  No  matter  what  hardships  the 
youthful  adventurers  had  to  endure — and  their  ship- 
wrecks always  reduced  them  to  the  last  drop  of 
water  before  the  rescuing  sail  was  descried  on  the 
horizon — they  invariably  returned  home  rich  in  fame 
and  treasure,  and  by  their  magnanimous  actions 
heaped  ccv  Is  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  unappreciative 
relatives.  Sometimes  there  were  heart-burnings  over 
the  fact  'hat  they  could  not  all  be  the  hero ;    but 


theirs  was  a  democracy  that  granted  privileges  to 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  each  was  a  hero  in  turn. 
The  only  real  disappointment  was  when  one  of  the 
boys  revealed  to  a  fair  neighbor  the  delights  of  his 
City  of  the  Jasper  Walls,  and  the  precocious  coquette 
forbade  his  men-at-arms  to  fire  off  their  guns,  rele- 
gating them  to  the  ignoble  task  of  "  carrying 
things"  for  her. 

These  adventures  are  narrated  in  eight  delightful 
tales.  One  has  to  do  with  a  bonfire  celebration  of 
Trafalgar  Bay,  another  with  the  practices  of  an  im- 
perious young  beauty,  a  third  with  a  visit  to  a  circus, 
another  with  a  saga  in  a  sponge-bath,  transformed  for 
the  nonce  into  a  schooner  whose  masts  raked  devil- 
ishly, with  the  seething  water  hissing  along  her  low, 
black  gunwale.  In  only  one  do  the  children  play  a 
subordinate  part,  and  in  this  a  lover  of  children  tells 
them  the  wonderful  tale  of  "  The  Reluctant  Dragon.' 

Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Tales  of  Connecticut. 

The  latest  volume  of  short  stories  by  Annie  Trum- 
bull Slosson  comes  to  us  under  the  title  "  Dumb  Fox- 
glove, and  Other  Stories."  The  book  contains  seven 
tales  of  Connecticut  village  life.  "  Dumb  Foxglove," 
the  first  in  the  series,  tells  of  a  little  crippled  child 
who  was  all  beautiful  within,  like  the  foxglove  flower. 
No  care  or  condition  of  soil  will  cause  the  flower  to 
unfold,  but  when  picked  it  discloses  "  the  prettiest 
posy  in  the  world."  The  other  tales  in  the  book  are 
"  Apple  Jonathan,"  which  is  the  story  of  an  old  Con- 
necticut apple-dealer  ;  "  Anna  Malann,"  which  is  the 
story  of  an  old  woman  who  was  fond  of  animals — 
"Animal  Ann";  "Davy's  Christmas,"  which  is  a 
pathetic  tale  of  the  winter  season  ;  "  Clovis,"  another 
pathetic  tale  ;  "  A  Transient,"  the  story  of  a  kindly 
being  who  always  turned  up  when  he  was  most 
needed  ;  and  "  Aunt  Liefy,"  the  story  of  a  good  soul 
who  came  to  be  known  as  Miss  Relief  Staples,  be- 
cause of  her  good  deeds. 

Published  by   Harper  &  Brothers,   New   York ; 

price,  $1.25. 

^ 

A  Woman's  Travels  in  Alaska. 

An  entertaining  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
great  Alaskan  region,  from  the  Aleutians  and  Dutch 
Harbor  to  the  Klondike,  is  given  by  Alice  Palmer 
Henderson  in  her  late  book,  "  The  Rainbow's  End  : 
Alaska."  The  book  contains  all  sorts  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  people  and  the  country,  as  well  as 
much  information  obtained  by  the  author  from  chance 
acquaintances  and  from  other  explorers.  In  places 
it  reads  like  a  fairy-tale,  with  its  stories  of  mineral 
wealth.  "  The  bed  of  the  Koyukuk  for  one  hundred 
miles  is  of  white  quartz.  Densmore  pounded  this 
quartz,  obtaining  from  some  bars,  by  his  primitive 
process,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  day.  .  .  . 
Miller,  an  old  miner,  says  that  from  Hunter  Creek 
quartz-ledges  extend  twenty  miles  each  way.  .  .  . 
Just  below  Forty-Mile  a  curious,  isolated  butte  rises, 
from  which  quartz  gold  has  already  been  taken  run- 
ning from  four  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  Mr. 
Ogilvie  says  :  '  Were  it  on  the  coast  the  Treadwell 
Mine  would  be  diminutive  beside  it.'  "  The  author's 
account  of  her  travels  in  the  mysterious  golden  north- 
land  is  never  lacking  in  interest  to  the  reader  ;  but  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  infallible  as  a  traveler's  guide. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Stories  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
In  his  volume  of  tales,  "  Cinch,  and  Other  Stories," 
Will  Allen  Dromgoole  offers  a  consistent  study  of  life 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  There  are  eleven 
stories  in  the  book.  Of  these,  "  Cinch  "  is  the  story 
of  a  neglected  wife  and  a  husband  who  is  brought  to 
bis  senses  by  various  circumstances;  "The  Leper 
of  the  Cumberland's"  is  the  story  of  a  mountain 
whose  verdure  is  poison;  "Old  Hickory's  Ball"  is 
founded  upon  an  incident  in  history  ;  "  A  Scrap  of 
College  Lore"  tells  of  the  effect  of  a  college  phrase 
on  a  convict;  "George  Washington's  "Bufday"  is 
a  negro  tale  ;  "A  Parable  of  Four  Talents"  is  a 
yellow-fever  story  ;  "  Sweet  'Laases  "  has  to  do  with 
a.  cake-walk  and  a  perfidious  lover  ;  "A  Grain  of 
Gold  "  is  a  study  of  convict  life,  in  which  is  told  the 
life-story  of  an  unconquerable  spirit ;  "A  Day  in 
Asia"  is  a  story  of  the  colored  Baptists  ;  and  "A 
Humble  Advocate  "  and  "Tappine"  are  studies  of 
life  among  the  mountaineers  of  Tennessee. 

Published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 

$1.25. 

^ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"The  Taming  of  the  Jungle"  is  the  title  of  Dr. 
C.  W.  Doyle's  volume  which  is  to  be  published  the 
latter  part  of  this  month.     It  is  based  on  many  new 
phases  of  life  in  India. 

Sarah  Grand  and  "  George  Egerton  "  are  finishing 
new  novels.  The  latter's  will  be  called  ' '  The  Hazard 
of  the  111." 

"Jesus  Delaney  "  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Joseph 
Gordon  Donnelly  which  will  be  published  early  in 
the  spring  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  Autobiography  and  Letters"  will 
be  published  in  the  spring. 

"In  Vain,"  a  new  novel  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz, 
is  announced  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  life  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  the  great  German  theo- 
logian of  the  old  Catholic  school  and  the  friend  of 
Gladstone,  is  about  to  appear.    It  will  contain  his 


Keep  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  at  the  barn, 
it  is  most  excellent  for  washing  galled  spots 
and  scratches  on  horses,  for  it  will  cleanse 
without  irritating. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  repre- 
sented to  be  "just  as  good  as  the  '  Ivory';"  they  ARC  NOT,  but  like  all 
counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
"  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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lay  and  clerical  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
most  influential  people  of  his  day,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.     His  biographer  is  Professor  Friedrich. 

Mrs.  Craigie  ("John  Oliver  Hobbes  ")  is  preparing 
a  monograph  on  "  Froude,"  aDd  Augustine  Birrell 
one  on  "  Browning."  Andrew  Lang  is  dealing  with 
"  Tennyson,"  and  Sidney  Lee,  the  biographer  of 
Shakespeare,  with  "George  Eliot." 

Queen  Nathalie  of  Servia  is  revising  the  novel 
which  she  has  just  completed  under  the  guidance  of 
a  French  Academician.  Its  principal  incidents  will 
be  reminiscences  of  her  eventful  life. 

The  title  of  Amelia  E.  Ban's  new  novel  is  "I, 
Thou,  and  the  Other  One." 

"  Hugh  Gwyeth,  a  Roundhead  Cavalier,"  is  the 
title  of  a  boy's  story  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  which 
the  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  soon. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome,  who  has  been  living  in  Dresden 
writing  a  long  novel,  is  about  to  visit  Tolstoy  in 
Russia. 

"  Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen  " 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Peter  Dunne,  which  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

William  Black  evidently  found  literature  profitable, 
for  he  left  an  estate  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Most  of  this  was  left  in  trust  to  bis  widow 
and  for  his  children  in  equal  shares  after  her  death. 

The  novelist  who  is  known  by  his  pseudonym  of 
"  Benjamin  Swift"  has  a  new  book  on  hand  which 
will  be  published  this  spring  entitled  "Siren  City." 
The  story  is  largely  a  study  of  Naples,  and  the  book 
resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  Puritanism  versus  Pa- 
ganism. 

Phil  May  is  preparing  a  series  of  sketches  portray- 
ing types  of  London  street-singers. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  just  published 
"The  Government  of  Municipalities,"  by  the  Hon. 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  formerly  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service. 

"The  Life  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,"  by  the  Hon. 
George  C.  Gorham,  will  be  published  at  an  early 
date.  It  has  been  written  with  the  full  sanction  of 
the  Stanton  family. 

Commenting  on  Mrs.  Atherton's  latest  novel, 
"The  Calif oroians,"  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  says  : 

"As  an  observer  of  nature,  it  does  not  strike  us 
that  Mrs.  Atherton  is  particularly  keen.  Her 
touches  of  natural  description,  while  often  painted 
in  strong  and  vivid  colors,  are  quite  as  often  ridicu- 
lously inaccurate.  For  example,  take  the  following 
passage :  '  It  was  very  quiet.  She  could  hear  the 
ocean  roaring  through  the  Golden  Gate.'  That  is, 
from  Nob  Hill.  No  one  unfamiliar  with  San  Fran- 
cisco can  appreciate  the  charming  absurdity  of  this. 
The  only  thing  resembling  an  ocean  roar  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco  is  the  boom  of  the  breakers 
on  the  Cliff  House  beach,  and  this  sound,  in  the 
roughest  weather,  is  scarcely  audible  beyond  the 
centre  of  Golden  Gate  Park." 


The  Echo  de  Paris  reproduces  from  an  Italian 
paper  a  description  of  M.  Gabriel  d'Annunzio's 
wardrobe  which  he  look  with  him  to  Egypt.  He 
has  14  trunks,  all  full.  They  contain  72  day-shirts, 
48  night-shirts,  8  hats,  8  suits  of  clothes,  5  shoot- 
ing costumes,  5  dress-suits,  4  smoking-jackets,  36 
colored  silk  shirts,  2  dressing-gowns,  48  pairs  of 
hyacinth  and  straw-colored  gloves,  24  pairs  of  old- 
gold  gloves.  3  handkerchiefs  with  asphodel  pattern, 
12  slicks,  12  alpenstocks ,  8  violet  umbrellas,  10  green 
sun-shades,  150  neckties  (uo  two  alike),  10  white 
waistcoats,  14  pairs  of  shoes,  2  pairs  of  shooting- 
boots,  2  pairs  of  slippers,  a  carbine,  3  revolvers,  a 
dagger,  a  case  of  bonbons,  a  coffee  service,  and  a 
scent-burner. 
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WILLIAM  DOXEY 

PUBLISHER  and 
BOOKSELLER 

Mr.  Doxey  has  returned  from  the  East 
and  has  a  large  collection  of  rare  and 
valuable  books.  These,  as  well  as  all 
current  and  standard  works,  will  be 
offered  at  lowest  prices. 

Special  Sale  of  Bibles. 

631  MARKET  ST. 
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Choice  Woolens 

H.   8.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

633  MARKET  STREET  fFpstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Primitive  Indian  Myths. 

Jeremiah  Curtin's  new  book,  "Creation  Myths  of 
Primitive  America,"  is  a  worthy  addition  to  his  studies 
in  folk-lore  and  primitive  myths.  Hitherto  he  has 
ranged  afield  in  Ireland,  Russia,  and  among  the 
Western  Slavs  and  Magyars.  In  1895.  under  a  com- 
mission from  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
Mr.  Curtin  made  a  journey  to  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  American  myth-tales.  The  present 
volume  is  made  up  of  those  Californian  studies.  Mr. 
Curtin  makes  the  claim  for  these  myths  that  they  are 
uncontaminated  by  Christianity  or  any  other  system 
of  theology.  The  mythologies  of  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries  of  antiquity,  he  says,  were  more 
or  less  obscured  by  contact  with  later  beliefs.  These 
Californian  myths  he  got  from  the  Wintus  and  Yanas, 
better  known  as  "Diggers,"  and  popularly  placed 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  American  Indians.  "The 
Wintus,"  says  Mr.  Curtin,  "are  a  very  remarkable 
people.  Their  language  is  remarkably  harmonious, 
rich,  and  flexible."  The  Wintus  inhabited  that  por- 
tion of  the  Pacific  watershed  from  Shasta  to  San 
Francisco  Bay.  At  present  there  are  not  more  than 
five  hundred  of  them  in  existence.  It  was  through 
Mr.  Cuitin's  efforts  that  land  was  set  aside  for  them 
to  cultivate. 

The  Indian  creation- myths  all  relate  to  the  ad- 
ventures and  exploits  of  the  "first  people" — the 
gods ;  none  relate  to  human  beings,  and  none 
touch  on  anything  done  since  man  appeared  on 
earth.  The  theory  of  creation  evolved  by  these  In- 
dians is  very  simple.  Every  individual  existence 
which  we  see  in  the  world  around  us  is  a  transformed 
or  fallen  god.  Every  beast,  bird,  reptile,  fish, 
insect,  plant,  or  remarkable  rock  was  at  one  time  a 
divinity  of  high  or  low  degree.  They  fought,  and 
the  vanquished  were  transformed  at  a  word  into 
beings,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  embodied  and 
expressed  their  character. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$2.50.  ^ 

Studies  in  Prose. 

"  Three  Studies  in  Literature,"  by  Lewis  E.  Gates, 
assistant-professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University, 
is  a  book  comprising  essays  written  originally  as  in- 
troductions to  the  study  of  the  prose-writings  of 
Jeffrey,  Newman,  and  Arnold.  In  1809  Francis 
Jeffrey  could  boast  that  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  were  read  by  fifty  thousand  intelligent  read- 
ers each  month.  Macaulay  called  him  "  more  nearly 
a  universal  genius  than  any  man  of  our  time."  Car- 
Iyle  declared  that  no  critic  since  Jeffrey's  day  was 
"  worth  naming  beside  him."  Professor  Gates  shows 
why  it  was  he  had  such  great  influence,  and  dis- 
cusses the  characteristics  of  his  style.  The  paper  on 
Cardinal  Newman  treats  of  Newman's  manner  and 
its  critics,  his  rhetorical  skill,  his  underlying  literary 
methods,  his  powers  of  irony,  and  the  other  charac- 
teristics of  his  style.  In  addition  there  is  an  analysis 
of  his  relation  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The 
paper  on  Matthew  Arnold  is  also  very  largely  an- 
alytical as  regards  the  elements  of  his  style,  his  theory 
of  culture,  ethical  bias,  and  critical  powers.  The 
studies  are  appreciative  and  scholarly.  As  analyses 
of  style  they  will  be  found  of  especial  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  technique  of  English  prose. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Thackeray's  "The  Virginians." 
With  the  publication  of  "The  Virginians"  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  new  "  Biographical  Edition  "  of 
Thackeray  makes  its  appearance.  "The  Virgin- 
ians "  was  written  in  1857-59,  shortly  after  Thack- 
eray's second  trip  to  the  United  States.  On  this 
trip  the  lectures  delivered  were  those  on  the  four 
Georges.  These  lectures  were  written  in  six  weeks 
especially  for  the  American  tour.  In  the  same  way 
that  "  Esmond"  came  from  Thackeray's  lectures  on 
the  "  Humorists  " — which  lectures  were  delivered  in 
America  during  his  previous  visit — the  story  of  "The 
Virginians  "  grew  from  his  lectures  on  the  Georges. 
Thackeray  wrote  from  New  York  that  there  seemed 
to  be  an  electric  influence  in  the  air  that  he  could 
not  account  for.  "I  have  a  difficulty  in  forming 
the  letters  as  I  write  them  down  on  the  page.  A  gen- 
tleman asked  me  how  long  I  had  been  in  New 
York.  I  hesitated,  and  then  said  a  week  ;  I  had 
arrived  the  day  before.  I  hardly  know  what  is  said. 
There  is  some  electrical  influence  in  the  air  and  sun 
here  which  we  don't  experience  on  our  side  of  the 
globe  ;  people  can't  sit  still  ;  they  must  keep  mov- 
ing. I  want  to  dash  into  the  street  now."  Speak- 
ing of  his  audiences  he  says  :  "  '  George  the  Third ' 
is  the  lecture  they  like  best,  because  of  the  pathetic 
business."  Shortly  after  this  lecture  tour  Thackeray 
made  an  unsuccessful  try  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Had  he  succeeded  it  is  not  unlikely  that  "The 
Virginians  "  would  not  have  been  written. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

A  Study  in  Superstitions. 
"  Aylwin,"  by  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  is  a  novel 
that  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  England, 
having  run  through  several  editions  soon  after  its 
appearance.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has  been  for  many 
years  the  leading  critic  of  the  Athenaum,  and  is  one 
of  the  best-known  literary  men  in  England.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
William  Morris,  and  Meredith,  and  the  house-mate 


of  Rossetti  and  Swinburne.  It  is  understood  that 
several  of  these  famous  men  figure  under  a  thin  dis- 
guise in  the  novel.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
very  largely  in  Wales.  A  mystic  is  buried  with  an 
amulet  upon  his  breast,  and  he  leaves  a  terrible 
curse  upon  the  one  who  shall  disturb  it.  The  cross 
is  stolen,  and  the  daughter  of  the  thief,  learning  of 
her  father's  crime  and  the  curse,  goes  insane.  She 
thinks  herself  accursed  and  doomed  to  beg  her 
bread  among  strangers.  The  story  is  concerned 
with  the  weary  search  for  her  by  her  betrothed.  She 
is  found  at  last  and  healed  by  a  magnetic  treat- 
ment, whereby  her  attacks  are  transferred  to 
a  healthy  person.  She  in  nowise  remembers  her 
father's  disgrace  or  her  own  seizure.  The  interest  in 
the  story  is  well  sustained,  increasing  from  page  to 
page  until  the  end. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1-50. 

A  Woman  Discusses  Things  Spiritual. 

In  "Harmonics  of  Evolution"  Florence  Huntley 
has  dealt  somewhat  vaguely  with  what  is  called 
"Natural  Science,"  which  the  author  designates  as 
a  combination  of  the  physical,  spiritual,  and  mental 
sciences.  The  substance  of  the  volume  seems  to 
rest  upon  an  assertion  from  the  author's  instructor, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  work.  The  instructor  is  quoted  as  maintain- 
ing that  the  spirit  world  is  as  material  as  the  physical 
world:  "Both  are  material  in  the  most  exact  and 
literal  meaning  of  the  word.  The  spirit  of  an  in- 
dividual is  as  truly  a  material  organism  as  is  the 
physical  body  which  envelops  it."  Electricity  is  pro- 
nounced the  limit  of  purely  physical  material,  and  it 
is  this  subtle  element,  according  to  the  instructor, 
which  marks  the  borderland  of  the  spiritual  universe. 
Miss  Huntley  has  in  reality  proved  nothing  in.  a 
volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  and  has 
simply  given  the  result  of  ten  years  of  personal  in- 
quiry which  have  verified,  to  the  author's  satisfac- 
tion, the  fundamental  propositions  upon  which  this 
philosophy — of  which  natural  science  is  the  basis — 
rests.  That  nothing  is  proved  is  admitted  by  the 
author  when  she  says:  "These  verifications  con- 
stitute a  reasonable  basis  of  faith  in  other  proposi- 
tions which,  as  yet,  transcend  the  writer's  personal 
demonstrations." 

Published  in  Chicago  by  the  author  ;  price,  $2.00. 


New  Publications. 
"  Poor  Human  Nature,"  a  musical  novel  by  Eliza- 
beth Godfrey,  has  been  published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

An  entertaining  story  for  children  is  "  Editha's 
Burglar,"  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Published 
by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"Elsie  on  the  Hudson,  and  Elsewhere,"  by 
Martha  Finley,  has  been  published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  series  of  English  Classics  "  Macaulay 's 
Essay  on  Addison,"  edited  and  annotated  by  Charles 
Wallace  French  ;  price,  25  cents. 

In  Lippincott's  Series  of  Select  Novels  has  been 
published  "  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Three,"  by  Blanche 
Loftus  Tottenham.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  new  edition  of  "The  Tale  of  Beowulf,  Some- 
time King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Weder  Geats,"  trans- 
lated by  William  Morris  and  A.  J.  Wyatt,  has  been 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

An  entertaining  and  instructive  volume,  which  has 
just  been  issued  in  the  series  of  Apple  tons'  Home 
Reading  Books,  is  "  Historic  Boston  and  Its  Neigh- 
borhood :  An  Historical  Pilgrimage  Personally  Con- 
ducted by  Edward  Everett  Hale."  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"United  States  History  in  Elementary  Schools," 
by  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  little  volume  con- 
taining many  helpful  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the 
selection  of  works  to  be  read  and  explained  to  young 
people,  with  valuable  bints  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  in  their  study.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  30  cents. 

"Four  Months  After  Date,"  by  Randall  Irving 
Tyler,  is  a  somewhat  entertaining  story  dealing  with 
a  peculiar  mixture  of  love  and  finance,  in  which  the 
hero  manages  to  make  a  fortune  after  having  married 
when  he  was  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  debt. 
The  book  is  illustrated.  Published  by  the  Stuyvesant 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  has 
published  two  volumes  by  Charles  Morris  entitled 
"Historical  Tales,"  one  being  devoted  to  tales  of 
Russia,  and  the  other  to  Japan  and  China.  The  sub- 
title, "The  Romance  of  Reality,"  happily  suggests 
the  nature  of  the  contents,  both  volumes  retaining 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  while  dealing  with  actual 
historical  incidents.     Price,  per  volume,  $1.25. 

Elbert  Hubbard  is  the  author  of  "  Little  Journeys 
to  the  Homes  of  American  Statesman,"  an  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  volume  giving  glimpses  of  the 
lives  and  homes  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Daniel  Webster, 
Henry  Clay,  John  Jay,   William  H.   Seward,  and 


Abraham   Lincoln.     Published  by  G.   P.   Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

"  Paleface  and  Redskin,  and  Other  Stories  for 
Boys  and  Girls."  by  F.  Anstey,  contains  six  stories 
besides  that  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book,  all  of 
which  are  highly  entertaining.  They  are  "The 
Good  Little  Girl,"  "  The  Story  of  a  Sugar  Prince," 
"Don:  The  Story  of  a  Greedy  Dog,"  "A  Toy 
Tragedy,"  "A  Farewell  Appearance,"  and  "Tom- 
my's Hero."  The  volume  is  well  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $150. 

A  book  of  interest  to  all,  but  to  boys  especially,  is 
"A  Gunner  Aboard  the  Yankee,"  being  extracts 
"from  the  diary  of  No.  5  of  the  after-port  gun," 
giving  an  account  of  the  cruise  and  fights  of  the 
naval  reserves  in  the  Spanish  -  American  War, 
edited  by  H.  H.  Lewis,  late  U.  S.  N.,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Rear-Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson,  U.  S. 
N.,  in  which  he  speaks  very  highly  of  the  boys 
aboard  the  Yankee.  Published  by  the  Doubleday 
&  McClure  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Hezekiah  Butterworth  has  written  a  notable  volume 
in  "South  America:  A  Popular  Illustrated  History 
of  the  Struggle  for  Liberty  in  the  Andean  Republics 
and  Cuba,"  in  which  are  related  the  story  of  liberty 
and  progress  in  Latin  America,  extending  from  the 
struggle  against  Spanish  dominion  of  Tupac  Amaru, 
a  descendant  of  the  Incas,  to  the  Cuban  fight  for 
liberty  and  the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  The 
volume  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 
Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"The  Column  and  the  Arch,"  by  William  P.  P. 
Longfellow,  is  a  volume  of  essays  on  architectural 
history,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
American  Architect  and  the  Architectural  Record, 
while  others  are  new.  The  subjects  discussed  are 
"The  Lotus  Column,"  "  Graaco-Roman  Architect- 
ure," "The  Age  of  Conslantine,"  "  Early  Christian 
Architecture,"  "Santa  Maria  Maggiore,"  "Roman- 
esque Architecture,"  "  The  Renaissance,"  and  "  Saint 
Peter's."  The  book  is  illustrated.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"Cartoons  of  the  War  of  1898"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  of  cartoons  selected  from  the  leading  foreign 
and  American  periodicals  during  our  late  war  with 
Spain,  and  published  in  convenien*  form  by  groups. 
Many  of  the  cartoons  are  from  Spanish  sources, 
and  therefore  of  especial  interest.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  American  caricatures  is  their  freedom 
from  coarseness,  which  can  not  be  said  of  the  Spanish 
cartoons.  The  book  contains  over  a  thousand 
prints,  compiled  from  forty-four  periodicals,  fifteen 
of  which  are  foreign.  Published  by  Belford,  Middle- 
brook  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $i.z^. 


Will  Kipling  Explain  ? 
A  correspondent  to  the  Bookman  has  pointed  out 
an  interesting  parallel  between  the  well-known  ' '  Ex- 
planation" of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  a  "  Fable"  not 
so  well  known,  written  in  1634  by  one  Richard 
Flecknoe.  The  correspondent  think<;  the  old  poet 
surpasses  the  modern,  and  suggests  that  another  ' '  ex- 
planation "  is  due  from  Mr.  Kipling.  Following  are 
the  poems  : 

FABLE. 

Love  and  Death  o'  th'  way  once  meeting, 
Having  passed  a  friendly  greeting, 
Sleep  their  weary  eye-lids  closing. 
Lay  them  down,  themselves  reposing  ; 
When  this  fortune  did  befall  'em, 
Which  after  did  so  much  appal  'em  ; 
Love,  whom  divers  cares  molested. 
Could  not  sleep,  but,  while  Death  rested, 
All  in  haste  away  he  posts  him  : 
But  his  haste  full  dearly  costs  him  ; 
For  it  chanced,  that  going  to  sleeping, 
Both  had  giv'n  their  darts  in  keeping 
Unto  Night ;  who  (Error's  mother) 
Blindly  knowing  not  th"  one  from  th"  other, 
Gave  Love  Death's,  and  ne'er  perceived  it, 
Whilst  as  blindly  Love  received  it ; 
Since  which  time,  their  darts  confounding, 
Love  now  kills  instead  of  wounding  ; 
Death,  our  hearts  with  sweetness  filling, 
Gently  wounds,  instead  of  killing. 

— Richard  Flecknoe,  1634. 


The  Macmillan  Company's 

NEW   BOOKS. 


THE  EXPLANATION. 

Love  and  Death  once  ceased  their  strife, 
At  the  Tavem  of  Man's  Life. 
Called  for  wine,  and  threw — alas  I — 
Each  bis  quiver  on  the  grass. 
When  the  bout  was  o'er  they  found 
Mingled  arrows  strewed  the  ground. 
Hastily  they  gathered  then 
Each  the  loves  and  lives  of  men. 
Ah,  the  fateful  dawn  deceived  I 
Mingled  arrows  each  one  sheaved  ; 
Death's  dread  armory  was  stored 
With  the  shafts  he  most  abhorred  ; 
Love's  light  quiver  groaned  beneath 
Venom-headed  darts  of  Death. 

Thus  it  was  they  wrought  our  woe 

At  the  tavern  long  ago. 

Tell  me,  do  our  masters  know, 

Loosing  blindly  as  they  fly, 

Old  men  love  while  young  men  die? 

— Rudyard  Kipling,  iSgo. 


The  Development  of 
English  Thought 

A  Study  in  the  Economic 
Interpretation  of  History. 

By    PROF.    SIMON    N.    PATTEN, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $3.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  out  the  con- 
nection between  the  economic  events  that  determine 
a  nation's  prosperity  and  the  thought  and  feelings  of 
the  people. 

The  Story  of  France 


From    the    Earliest    Times    to  the 
Consulate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

By  the  HON.  THOMAS  E.  WATSON. 

Vol.  I.,  Cloth,  $2.50  ;  Vol.  II.,  In  Press. 

"  Mr.  Watson  has  not  only  done  a  work  that  was 
worth  the  doing,  but  he  has  done  it,  for  the  most 
part,  exceedingly  well.  He  has  given  us  a  highly  in- 
teresting book  upon  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
themes  of  history.  'The  Story  of  France"  is  the 
fruit  of  great  research,  and  is  a  conscientious  and 
thoroughly  readable  presentation  of  a  great  theme." 
—Henry  M.  Baird  in  Literature. 


The  Dawn  of  Reason 

Mental  Traits  in  the  Lower  Animals 
with    Special    Reference    to    Insects. 

By  James  Weir,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  The  Psy- 
chical Correlation  of  Religious  Emotion  and  Sex- 
ual Desire,"  etc.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25. 

A  carefully  written  treatise  on  the  evolution  of 
mind,  wholly  original,  founded  on  original  experi- 
mentation and  observation  ;  the  data  contained 
therein  will  be  found  to  be  new,  fresh,  and  interesting. 


"The  Flag  of  Their  Country"  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  new  story.  It  is  the  seventh  and  final 
"Stalky    tale. 


European  History 

An  Outline  of  Its  Development. 

By  George  B.  Adams,  Professor  of  History,  Yale 
University,  author  of  "  The  Growth  of  the  French 
Nation,"  etc.    Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  SI. 40  net. 
Brief  in  compass,  and  yet  full  enough  to  present 
all  the  most  important  facts  clearly  in  their  relation 
to  one  another  ;  accompanied  by  such  apparatus  for 
more  extended  study  as  can  be  conveyed  in  bibli- 
ographies and  specific  references  to  the  more  avail- 
able sources. 


A   History  of  Greece 


For  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

By  George  Willis  Botsford,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard 
University,  author  of  "Development  of  the 
Athenian  Constitution,"  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  -SI. 10  net. 

"It  is  a  miracle  in  these  days  of  machines.  It 
contains  feeling  and  ideas  as  well  as  facts.  To  other 
writers  Greece  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  foreign 
country  ;  but  you  have  made  it  yours  and  ours.  It 
is  superb."— W.  Dawson  Johnston.  Instructor  in 
History  and  English,  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


Friendly  Visiting 


Among  the  Poor 

A  Handbook  for  Charity  "Worker*. 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond,  Secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  Baltimore. 

Cloth,  16mo,  $1.00. 

Miss  Richmond  has  had  ten  years'  experience  in 
training  charity  workers.  Her  book  will  be  found 
readable  and  suggestive  by  all  who,  as  friendly  visit- 
ors of  some  society  or  as  individuals,  come  in  con- 
tact with  poverty  and  need. 


The  Development  of  Thrift 

By  Mary  Willcox  Brown,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  Baltimore. 

Cloth,  16mo,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  handbook  of  usefully  moderate  size, 
compact  and  practical  in  method,  treating  of  the 
thrift  habit ;  saving  agencies  of  all  kinds  ;  coopera- 
tive savings  and  building  loan  associations  ;  people's 
banks  ;  provident  loan  associations,  industrial  in- 
surance, and  the  English  Friendly  Societies. 
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The  actor  as  a  playwright  is  supposed  to  have  the 
advantage  of  dramatists,  litterateurs,  journalists, 
novelists,  dramatic  critics,  and  all  the  other  literary 
fry  who  spend  their  leisure  hours  writing  plays.  The 
actor  knows  the  stage  from  the  other  side.  He 
knows  the  "  business  "  of  it.  He  has  grown  old  or 
grown  up  in  its  shadow,  has  breathed  in  its  tradi- 
tions, and  plucked  out  the  heart  of  its  mystery.  Its 
hidden  secrets  are  old  stories  to  him.  He  has  no 
awe  of  it,  and  approaches  it  with  the  careless  famili- 
arity of  an  old  and  not  entirely  respectful  acquaint- 
ance. So  we  outsiders  have  come  to  admit  that  when 
it  comes  to  play- making  the  actor  has  "got  the  inside 
track  "  of  us. 

But  while  the  actor's  knowledge  of  stagecraft  is  of 
infinite  use  to  bira,  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
regards  the  drama  is  of  equal  detriment.  He  is 
really  too  close  to  it.  His  intimacy  with  it  is  in- 
imical to  bis  earnest  and  realistic  treatment  of  it. 
Actors  lead  the  most  artificial  life  to  be  imagined. 
Their  acquaintance  with  human  nature  off  the  boards 
is  small.  Their  real  world  is  the  one  behind  the 
footlights,  and  their  idea  of  that  is  of  a  place  where 
everybody  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  make  a  re- 
markable impression,  and  the  last  thing  one  wants 
is  to  be  sincerely  one's  self.  Truth  to  nature  is  of 
not  half  so  much  value  as  an  effective  sensationalism. 
To  give  the  actor  a  chance  to  "  make  a  hit  "  is  the 
raison  d  'ilre  of  a  play. 

Actor's  plays  are  almost  invariably  built  with  this 
end  in  view.  They  are  pictorially  dramatic  and  in- 
trinsically hollow.  They  rarely  bore  you  and  they 
rarely  move  you.  As  a  pageant  or  panorama  they 
are  almost  always  attractive.  It  is  on  the  human 
side  that  they  are  lacking.  They  show  the  craft  of 
drama-making  as  opposed  to  the  art  of  it.  For  the 
actor-playwrights  all  know  the  technique  of  their 
trade.  They  are  experts  with  the  tools  of  it.  In 
workmanship  they  beat  all  the  other  makers  of  plays 
on  their  own  ground.  It  is  in  the  higher  places — the 
humanity,  the  heart,  the  passion  of  it — that  they  show 
they  have  made  the  gross  mistake  of  treating  an  art 
as  a  trade. 

No  better  example  of  an  actor's  play  could  be  seen 
than  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross."  It  breathes  stage- 
craft from  every  scene.  The  very  wings  and  flats 
seem  to  say  "We  were  put  here  by  an  actor  who 
knows  his  business,  not  any  of  your  raw  literary 
amateurs.  We're  here  for  effect,  and  you  bet  we 
make  it  or  else  we'd  get  thrown  out."  The  piece 
has  not  a  break,  or  a  loose  end,  or  an  ineffective 
climax  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  built  on  a 
strong,  simple,  orthodox  story,  which  is  told  in  a 
series  of  tableaux  and  scenes  that  are  almost  as  naive 
as  the  picture-writing  of  Indians  and  the  impromptu 
dramas  of  intelligent  children. 

Pictorially  it  is  very  striking,  and  finely  set  as  it 
must  have  been  in  London,  where  it  ran  for  some 
prodigious  period,  and  clergymen  were  induced  to 
bicker  about  it  by  competent  advertising  agents,  I 
can  imagine  its  being  a  most  splendid  spectacle. 
Even  as  it  is  given  here,  the  picturesque  side  of  it 
seizes  upon  you,  and  moves  you  to  an  interest  that 
the  thoroughly  bourgeois  treatment  of  the  theme 
could  never  do.  Each  scene  stands  apart  in  its  own 
separate  circle  of  emotion,  into  which  the  actors  step 
as  if  they  were  stepping  into  another  atmosphere 
charged  with  a  feeling  that  they  had  not  experienced 
until  they  got  within  its  radius.  But  each  scene,  on 
the  other  band,  makes  its  crude  but  powerful  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  material  and  spiritual  beauty  that  lies 
in  the  coarsest  nature.  Indeed,  it  is  the  coarser,  or 
rather  more  Philistine,  nature  that  would  be  moved 
to  thrilled  pity  by  the  plight  of  the  unfortunate 
Mercia  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  the 
pit-falls  that  attended  the  path  of  a  beautiful  Chris- 
tian maid  in  the  days  when  Nero  was  the  Ceesar. 

The  frame-work  of  the  drama,  while  it  is  old- 
fashioned  and  heavy,  is  strong  and  well  made.  It  is 
in  the  delineation  of  character  that  Mr.  Barrett  has 
failed.  In  fact,  outside  the  prefect  there  are  no 
characters.  The  people  that  move  against  the 
sumptuous  background  of  Rome  in  its  gorgeous 
he>d=iy  are  like  the  figures  in  an  allegory  —  all 
typical  of  one  distinguishing  trait.  Mercia  stands 
for  innocence  and  purity;  Berenis  for  jealous  love; 
Nero  for  vanity  and  cruelty  ;  Stephanus  for  timidity. 
None  of  these  people  give  indications  of  other  emo- 
tions. Not  one  of  them  ever  swerves  from  the  path 
laid  down  before  them.  They  are  in  the  play  to  set 
forth  these  particular  characteristics,  and  they  are 
not  permitted  a  moment's  deviation  from  the  task. 
As  an  example  of  how  curiously  superficial  the  treat- 
ment cr  character  is,  Mercia,  when  Marcus  tells  her 
that  1  rs  reformation  has  included  the  intention  of 
iawfu'Iy  marrying  her,  confesses  to  him  that  she 
lc*e*  turn  and  has  done  so  since  the  first  moment  she 
sau'  dm.    Vet  in  the  three  r- receding  acts  Mercia  is 


not  allowed  one  word,  one  look,  one  sigh,  to  indi- 
cate that  her  early  Christian  heart  has  been  given  so 
completely  to  the  splendid  prefect.  Meicia  is  there 
to  stand  as  the  typical  figure  of  Puiy  amid  the 
riot  and  license  of  the  patrician  life  of  Rome.  If 
she  so  much  as  breathed  a  sigh  in  Marcus's  direction 
it  would  take  off  from  the  ciystalline,  undimmed 
lustre  of  her  spirituality,  and,  therefore,  she  is  not 
allowed  to  indicate  that  she  has  bad  any  fcelirg  for 
Marcus  but  abhorrence,  until  thdt  lordly  being  has 
made  everything  right  and  proper  by  offering  her 
marriage.  Then  they  have  a  serious  and  philo- 
sophical discussion  just  about  five  minutes  before 
they  go  forth  hand  in  hand  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
lions. 

In  Marcus,  Mr.  Barrett  has  made  his  sole  attempt 
to  delineate— though  in  the  barest  outlines — a  living 
character.  Marcus  has  variations  of  mood,  and  a 
distinct  change  of  heart  is  wrought  in  him  by  his  love 
for  the  Christian  girl.  Mr.  Barrett  could  not  resist 
making  him  the  actor's  hero,  who  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  pop  up  at  the  nick  of  time  and  save 
the  distressed,  but  be  did  not  have  enough  feeling 
for  the  truth  to  make  his  careless  kindnesses  to  the 
Christians  take  their  rise  from  his  very  human  in- 
terest in  the  white -robed,  text -quoting  Mercia. 
Nevertheless,  the  character  has  a  certain  noble  im- 
pressiveness.  It  is  crude,  and  bare  of  branches,  but 
there  is  about  it  a  sort  of  brutal,  heroic  largeness. 
It  rouses  that  living  interest  which  is  always  ready  to 
respond  to  the  cry  of  the  aspiring  soul. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  what  is  interest- 
ing in  it  is  not  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Dalton's  portrayal. 
When  you  see  a  play  like  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,' 
dripping  with  blood  and  religion,  where  base  and  be- 
sotted pagans  are  depicted  rioting  like  the  Prodigal 
Son,  in  forcible  contrast  to  white-clad  Christians  fast- 
ing and  praying  in  noisome  dungeons,  you  naturally 
expect  your  money's  worth  of  ranting  and  raving, 
and  that  every  one  in  the  cast  will  do  their  little  be-.t 
to  roar  their  throats  dry  and  to  water  the  stage  with 
their  tears  and  perspiration.  It  is,  therefore,  almost 
a  shock  to  find  the  leading  man — a  grand,  grave  per- 
sonage— with  a  princely  presence  and  an  almost  In- 
dian dignity  of  demeanor.  Mr.  Dalton  has  an  im- 
posing statues  queness  of  mien  and  a  deep-voiced  re- 
pose of  manner  that  makes  him  quite  one's  idea  of  an 
ancient  Roman  patrician.  He  also  has  the  unusual 
art  of  wearing  his  clothes,  of  a  long-lost  beauty  and 
richness,  with  an  air  of  comfortable  intimacy.  Most 
ancient  Romans,  as  we  know  them  on  the  boards, 
look  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  toga  till  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  performance,  and  felt  that,  come  what 
might,  they  never  again  would  be  beguiled  into  mak- 
ing such  tomfools  of  themselves. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Dalton's  performance  is 
that  he  does  not  act  at  all.  He  simply  recites  his 
lines  in  a  sonorously  melodious  voice  and  stands  in 
stately  attitudes  looking  majestically  indifferent.  As 
this  is  the  only  way  of  playing  such  a  part  without 
making  it  either  ridiculous  or  bombastic,  Mr.  Dalton 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  intelligence  which 
has  made  him  repress  bis  noble  rage  and  reduce  his 
portrayal  to  a  merely  pictorial  standpoint.  In  fact, 
none  of  the  company  act.  As  they  are  supposed  to 
be  representing  elementary  forces,  they  only  attempt 
to  indicate  as  simply  and  clearly  as  possible  what 
these  forces  are. 

They  are  merely  an  added  touch  to  the  background 
and  the  setting.  Each  individual  has  been  carefully 
selected  with  an  eye  to  his  physical  fitness  for  the 
character  for  which  he  is  cast.  Thus  Berenis  is  a 
large,  full-armed.  Oriental-looking  lady,  with  a  curi- 
ous pair  of  sinister,  slanting  eyes,  and  a  fine  aquiline 
nose  that  has  the  true  Roman  curve.  Mercia  is  even 
more  perfectly  represented  by  Miss  Irene  Rooke, 
who  has  the  ideal  face  of  the  exalted  and  exulting 
religious  martyr.  The  thin  cheeks,  the  fine  and  yet 
strong  jaw,  the  broad,  low  brow  with  the  wide,  far- 
seeing  eyes,  the  delicate  nose,  and  the  curved  mouth 
with  its  full  but  controlled  lines,  make  up  a  face  that 
is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  character  of  the 
persecuted  yet  madly  fanatical  Christian.  Miss  Rooke 
having  satisfied  the  management  and  the  audience 
that  she  is  a  perfect  Mercia  so  far  as  looks  go,  makes 
absolutely  no  attempt  at  acting.  She  has  a  curious, 
dreamy  voice,  thin  and  plaintive,  and  a  still  more 
curious  method  of  declaiming  which  sounds  at  times 
almost  like  chanting.  These  go  still  further  in  en- 
hancing the  effect  of  her  rapt,  uplifted,  religious 
passion.  Whether  she  is  an  actress  of  intelligence 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  She  appears  now  as 
nothing  but  a  most  unusual  looking  young  woman, 
with  great  grace  of  movement,  and  a  peculiar  method 
of  voice- production. 

With  all  its  Philistine  clumsiness  and  crudeness, 
the  play  has  the  one  strong  point  of  a  fine  finale.  Be 
it  said  to  Mr.  Barrett's  credit  that  he  did  here  break 
loose  from  the  actors'  tradition  for  a  happy  ending, 
and  boldly  made  his  drama  a  tragedy.  To  my  think- 
ing, it  is  this  last  act  which  has  given  the  piece  such  con- 
sideration as  it  has  enjoyed.  Here  his  bald  and  dry  dia- 
logue is  at  last  in  keeping  with  the  situation,  for  men 
do  not  talk  eloquently  when  death  is  awaiting  them. 
Another  very  strong  point  in  this  scene  is  the  exits  of 
the  Christians  off  at  the  back.  We  can  all  think  of 
a  hundred  telling  entrances,  but  this  exit  of  the  little 
band,  looking  so  small,  and  silent,  and  helpless  be- 
tween the  lines  of  glittering  soldiers  is  immensely 
effective.  Two  defects  mar  but  do  not  spoil  the  act. 
One  is  the  fact  of  the  boy  Stephanus  going  alone. 
He  should  have  gone  with  a  second  band  of  Chris- 
tians, and  his  sudden,  sickening  rush  of  fear  should 


have  been  shorter.  One  wild,  inspiring  sentence 
from  Mercia  should  have  driven  him  back  to  go  forth 
in  vibrating  exultation  to  his  death.  The  other  de- 
fect is  the  long  interview  between  Mercia  and 
Marcus.  This  is  altogether  too  wordy  and  too  con- 
ventional. The  allusion  to  the  marringe,  which,  I 
suppose,  was  offered  to  the  Briiiih  matron  and  the 
clergy  so  that  they  would  see  everything  was  quite 
lawful  and  seemly  before  they  brought  their  families, 
is  horribly  bourgeois.  I  do  not  imagine  even  an  early 
Christian  martyr  thought  much  about  the  lawfulness 
or  unlawfulness  of  love  or  marriage  five  minutes  be- 
fore she  was  conduc  ed  into  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 
But  their  exit — "  Thus,  hand  in  hand,  do  we  go  to 
our  bridal" — redeemed  a  good  deal  of  the  previous 
Mrs.  Grundy  talk.  It  was  a  fine  ending,  and  no 
mistake.  1  fancy  it  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play  than  anything  else  in  it. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 


Black  Patti's  Troubadours. 

One  goes  to  see  the  Black  Patti  Troubadours  at 
the  California  with  a  feeling  of  resignation  and  a 
resolve  that  an  early  escape  must  be  secured  at  all 
hazards.  The  first  ear-piercing  sounds  of  revelry 
from  the  riotously  gay  stageful  of  black  folk  done 
up  in  various  odds  and  ends  of  ragtags,  and  with 
childishly  grotesque  make-up,  only  crystallize  that 
determination. 

The  first  act  is  a  milange  of  song,  dance,  dia- 
logue, and  horse-play.  The  dialogue  is  flat  and 
puerile,  with  such  devices  as  a  falsetto  voice,  re- 
sorted to  to  amuse  ;  the  songs  are  sung  with  ear- 
splitting  abandon,  and  the  dances  executed  with  a 
fury  of  unsparing  energy  that  exhausts  the  on-looker, 
although  apparently  not  the  pei  formers,  and  the 
whole  stage  is  such  a  hurly-burly  of  fantastic  motion 
and  crashing  sound  that  when  a  lull  comes  the  twice- 
blessed  stillness  falls  like  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven. 
From  ibis  point  the  victim  has  a  chance  to  think,  and 
it  soon  dawns  upon  him  with  a  shock  of  surprise  and 
some  mortification  that  he  is  really  amused, 

Ernest  Hogan,  the  male  star,  has  something  of  a 
comic  turn,  and  has  a  less  excitable  and  more  ex- 
perienced air  than  the  others  in  displaying  it.  He 
introduces  numerous  stage  buffooneries  that  are 
hoary-headed  with  age,  but  does  it  with  such  a 
candid  freshness  and  enjoyment  that  they  go,  and  his 
humor  is  less  primitively  African  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Still  the  variation  from  the 
usual  style  of  entertainment  caused  by  their  different 
standards  and  race  temperament  makes  the  perform- 
ance more  or  less  diverting. 

The  company  is  divided  into  two  distinct  groups — 
the  funny  people  who  can  not  sing,  and  the  singing 
people  who  can  not  be  funny.  The  first  group  are 
beautifully  unconscious  of  their  lack  of  musical 
ability,  and  cruelly  misuse  their  voices  in  their  efforts. 
Tbey  did  do  one  or  two  good  things  ;  the  calliope 
sextet,  for  instance,  which  was  a  very  successful  imi- 
tation of  the  horrors  of  a  calliope. 

The  second  group,  who  give  various  operatic  selec- 
tions, apply  themselves  with  a  soulful  fervor,  a  kind 
of  Oriental,  self-respecting  dignity,  to  their  task. 
But  none  of  them  can  keep  their  voices  long.  Ernest 
Hogan  has  bawled  his  away  so  entirely  that  there  is 
nothing  left  but  a  thin  vocal  layer,  surrounding  a 
large  toneless  hollow  in  the  place  where  his  voice 
ought  to  be.  Black  Patti's  upper  notes  have  also 
lost  their  singing  quality.  Tbey  have  a  jagged, 
saw-like  edge  to  them  which  kills  their  music  in  the 
solos,  and  she  appears  to  much  better  advantage 
in  the  concerted  numbers. 

By  far  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  performance 
is  that  in  which  the  soldiers,  grouped  around  the 
camp-fire,  sing  in  their  rich,  melodious  voices  the 
old,  unforgettable,  moving  songs  of  the  Rebellion — 
"Tenting  To-Night,"  "Maryland,  My  Maryland," 
"Marching  Through  Georgia."  Here  they  are  at 
their  best — their  simple,  emotional  natures  finding 
their  natural  vent.  Occasionally,  the  whole  band 
strays  away  from  the  key,  and  just  as  one  begins  to 
shudder,  they  suddenly  right  themselves  and  flow 
peacefully  on  in  a  mellow  stream  of  harmony. 

It  was  quite  a  happy  thought  that  of  placing  the 
umpireship  of  the  cake-walk  in  the  hands  of  the 
audience.  Seven  couples  contest  for  the  prize,  and 
something  of  the  unconventional  fantastic  nature  of 
the  performance  enters  into  the  audience.  Nightly 
they  form  themselves  into  factions,  espouse  the  cause 
of  their  champions  with  ardor,  and  hail  the  victors 
with  disappointed  groans  or  applauding  shouts. 


The  Races. 

The  attendance  at  the  Oakland  Track  during  the 
week  has  been  excellent,  especially  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  when  the  Thornton  Stakes  were  run  for. 
To-day  (Saturday)  the  big  event  will  be  the  Gunst 
Stakes.  It  is  for  three-year-olds  and  upward,  the 
distance  being  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  Among  the 
fifty  entries  may  be  mentioned  La  Gjleta,  Humidity, 
Adolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Marion,  Fleming,  Recrea- 
tion, Rey  del  Bandidos,  Tenebrae,  Eddie  Jones,  and 
others. 

An  unusual  amount  of  interest  is  centred  in  the 
two  special  events  which  are  announced-  for  Saturday 
of  next  week.  The  third  race  is  the  Racing  Stakes 
for  two  year-olds,  the  value  of  the  purse  being  $i,oco, 
and  the  distance  four  furlongs.  The  fourth  race  on 
the  programme  will  be  the  Lissak  Stakes  for  three- 
year-olds  ;  the  distance  is  one  mile,  and,  as  there  are 
some  fifty  entries,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  large 
field. 


NEWKODAKSjBULLSETE, 

PKEMO  AND  POCO 

CAMEliAS 

raonvE     $5.00     ujj. 

Films,  Plates,  Papers.   Material,  and  the   Best  Develop- 
ing and  Printing, 
Catalogues  and  Instruction  Free. 

OPTICIANS  -WnTpAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

b4z  Market  ot.  instruments. 

UftOtR  CHOWCLfc  Building 


TIVOL1    OFKKA     HOUSE. 

Mas.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Week  of  the  Triumph.    The  Fantastic  Comic  Opera, 

"  Madeleine,  ortlm  Mugic   Kin's."     Strongest 

Singing  Company  m  America.     The  Greatest  Success 

Since  the  "  61  ilcido." 

Next  Week— Offcnb.ich's  Mythological  Classic  Work, 

-:-    LA    BELLE    HELENE    -:- 

New    Scenery,    Costumes,     and     Accessories,      Matinee 
Every   Saturday,  at  2  p.  m. 

Fnpnlar  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

N.  B. — Matine'e  Reserved  Seats,  25  cts.    Tel.  Bush  9. 

COLUMBIA    THEATKE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday.  February  77th.     Last  Week.     The  Phenomenal 

Success,  Wilson   Narrett's   Great  Histoiical  and 

Religious  Drama, 

-:-   THE    S1CN    OF    THE    CROSS   -:- 

Presented  by  Wm.  Grect's  London  Company,  Including 

Charles  Dillon. 
March  6th   .  ..Rlanche  Walsh  and  Melbourne  MacDowell. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Week  of  February  27th.  Request  Engagement.  Seven 
Nights.  Satin  day  Matinee.  Six  Different  Plays. 
The  Young  American  Tragedienne, 

-:-    NANCE    O'NEIL   -:- 

Monday  and  Thursday,  "  UagiU,"  Tuesday  and 
Sunday,  the  New  **  East  l.tnne-"  Wednesday, 
"  Iiignuiar."  Friday,  *'  The  Jewess."  Satur- 
day Matinee,  **  C>tinille."  Saturday  Evening, 
"  Oliver  Twist." 


ORPHETJM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  February  27th. 

The  Great  Com>dv  Stars,  Cora  Tanner  Assisted  by 
Louis  Massen,  in  "My  Husband's  Model";  the  Hour 
Eddys,  Acrobatic  Wonders;  the  Huli  es,  Musics!  Ec- 
centriques ;  J.  K.  Murray  and  tiara  Lane,  Operatic 
Stai  s ;  Edith  Craske,  Premiere  Danceuse ;  Bloom  & 
Cooper  in  "  A  Picture  From  Life  "  ;  De  Haven  &  Maie  ; 
and  P.  C.  Short  is. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  10c ;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  -.oc. 


RACES 


RACES !        RACES ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     HACK     TRACK. 

Winter  Meeting,  l89S-'99,  Monday, 
February  20th  to  Saturday,  March 
4th,  Inclusive. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  aud  Saturday. 

5         OK  MORE  RACKS  EACH  DAY.        #— 
KaceB  start  at  2:15  P.   ai.  sharp.     O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  P.  M.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m„  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race, 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Saasalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  Sept.  n,  1808. 

WEEK   DATS— 9:30  a.  in.  ;    1:45  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  Mill  Taller,  SI. 00 
Special  Tripe  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Or  telenbnnfne  Tnv.m   of  T.mnlonls. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE 

OF  16.600  FRANCS  AT  PARIS 


auiNA-LAROCHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Pn-fr-ss-on  of 
the  World  as  the  Best  Tonic  f»r  t  onva- 
lescents  from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 
increases  i  he  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  builds  up  the  entire  Sys'em. 

Paris:  22  Hue  Dronot 

New  York:  E.  Foitgera  &  Co., 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


What  does  anyone  gain  by  using 
common  galvanized  iron? 

Nothing;  and  loses  time  (which 
is  wages)  and  standing  (which  also 
is  money). 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Pittsburgh 


February  27,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Nance  O'Neil. 
Black  Patti's  Troubadours  will  be  seen  for  the  last 
time  on  Sunday  evening,  and  next  week  Nance 
O'Neil.  the  clever  Californian  actress,  will  be  seen  in 
a  repertoire  of  standard  dramas.  The  novelty  of  her 
engagement,  which  is  limited  to  a  single  week,  will 
be  a  revised  version  of  "  East  Lynne."  the  rSle  of 
Lady  Isabel  giving  her  ample  opportuni'y  to  display 
her  versatility.  On  Monday  evening  Sudermaon's 
"  Magda  "  will  be  given,  and  it  is  to  be  repeated  on 
Thursday  evening;  "East  Lynne"  will  be  played 
on  Tuesday  and  Sunday  evenings  ;  "Ingomar"  will 
be  given  on  Wednesday  evening  ;  ' '  The  Jewess  "  on 
Friday;  "Camille"  at  the  Saturday  matinee;  and 
"  Oliver  Twist "  on  Saturday  night. 


"  The  Sign  of  the  Cross." 
Wilson  Barrett's  strong  religious  play,  which  has 
been  drawing  large  audiences  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  during  the  week,  will  begin  its  second  and  last 
week  on  Monday  evening.  Tbeplayaboundsinjtrik- 
ing  situations  and  gorgeous  scenery,  and  the  English 
company  is  an  excellent  one,  Charles  Dalton,  as  the 
noble  Roman  prefect,  Irene  Rooke  as  Mercia, 
Maude  Warrilon  as  Stephanus,  and  W.  E.  Booney 
as  Nero,  being  especially  effective. 

Melbourne  MacDowell  and  Blanche  Walsh  will 
begin  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  March  6  h,  when  they  will  be  seen  in 
elaborate  revivals  of  Sardou's  "La  Tosca"  and 
"  Fedora." 

Last  Week  of  "Madeleine." 
Such  has  been  the  success  of  Stange  and  Ed- 
wards's charming  comic  opera,  "  Mad  leine,  or  the 
Magic  Kiss,"  that  the  management  of  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  have  wisely  decided  to  continue  it 
another  week.  The  scenery  and  costumes  are  all 
new,  tasty,  and  artistic,  and  the  excellent  cast,  which 
includes  Anna  Lichter,  Annie  Myers,  Ida  Wyatt, 
Bernice  Holmes,  Pnil  Branson,  Edwin  Stevens, 
William  H.  West,  William  Pruette,  Arthur  Boyce, 
and  Fred  Kavanagh,  do  full  justice  to  their  re- 
spective roles. 

"La  Belle  Helene,"  Offenbach's  mythological 
classic  work,  which  is  now  running  at  the  New 
York  Casino,  will  follow  "Madeleine."  Elvia  Crox 
will  make  her  re-appearance  in  the  part  of  Paris,  and 
a  speciil  feature  will  be  the  ballet  of  the  bathers, 
under  Miss  Ida  Wyatt. 

At  the  Orpheum. 

Cora  Tanner,  the  popular  actress,  assisted  by 
Louis  Massen,  will  head  the  list  of  new-comers  at 
the  Orpheum  next  week.  She  will  be  seen  in  a 
humorous  sketch  entith  d  "My  Husbmd's  Model," 
which  is  said  to  be  full  of  laughable  situations,  and 
gives  her  an  excellent  opportunity  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage. The  Four  Eddys,  the  sensational  acrobats, 
who  have  been  seen  in  this  city  a  number  of  times 
before,  will  perform  some  marvelous  new  feats,  and 
the  Hulines,  two  talented  musicians,  will  introduce  a 
novel  grotesque  skit. 

Those  retained  on  the  bill  are  J.  K.  Murray  and 
Clara  Lane,  who  appear  in  costume  and  sing  several 
selections  from  popular  light  operas  ;  Lew  Bloom 
and  Jane  Cooper  in  "  A  Picture  from  Life,", in  which 
the  former  impersonates  an  inebriated  tramp  and  the 
latter  is  first  a  loud-voiced  city  giil  and  later  a  modest 
village  spinster ;  Edith  Craske  in  new  dances ; 
Bonnie  Maie  and  Carter  de  Haven,  who  will  sing 
some  new  coon  songs  ;  and  P.  C.  Shortis,  the 
banjo-player.  _ 

Notes. 

In  "  Barbara  Freitchie,"  as  Clyde  Fitch  has  written 
it  for  Julia  Marlowe,  the  heroine  will  be  a  young 
woman. 

Miss  Jessie  Mill  ward,  the  English  actress,  will  con- 
tinue as  the  leading  lady  of  the  Empire  Theatre  stock 
company  next  season. 

Wilson  Barrett  and  Elwyn  Barron  have  collaborated 
in  a  four-act  romantic  drama  entitled  "My  Lady's 
Honor,"  which  will  later  be  brought  out  as  a  novel. 

Marie  Wainwright  Slaughter,  known  as  Marie 
Wainwright,  the  actress,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, with  liabilities  of  $11,052  and  assets  of  $100 
in  clothing,  which  she  claims  is  exempt. 

Maud  Reese  Davies,  the  soprano  soloist  of  Sousa's 
Band,  which  is  to  be  seen  here  next  week,  has  been 
with  the  organization  during  the  past  two  seasons. 
She  studied  under  the  great  Trabadelo  in  Paris,  and 
'won  the  approval  of  Massenet  and  Bemberg, 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Julia  Arthur,  and 
Eugenia  Blair  are  in  a  three-cornered  legal  fight  over 
the  question  whether  Miss  Blair  has  acquired  the 
right  to  use  "A  Lady  of  Quality"  this  season  or 
should  wait  until  next  season.  She  is  going  ahead, 
however,  producing  it  in  one-night  stands,  and  the 
other  two  are  trying  to  stop  her  with  injunctions. 

Blanche  Marchesi,  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
French  singing-teacher,  has  succeeded  in  pleasing 
her  New  York  audiences  despite  the  fact  that  she 
has  little  voice.  One  critic  says  :  ' '  Intelligence  in  the 
perception  of  the  purposes  of  the  composers,  dramatic 
earnestness,  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  tricks  of 
the  vocal  trade,  and  an  air  of  high  authority  Mme. 
Marchesi  certainly  has,  and  all  that  can  bt  accom- 
plished through  the  employment  of  these  possessions 


without  the  aid  of  a  beautiful,  warmly  tinted  voice 
she  comes  near  to  accomplishing." 

Henry  Miller  and  Edward  Morgan,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  actors  in  New  York,  are  to  appear 
together  in  S  in  Francisco  next  summer  in  a  series  of 
New  York  successes  that  have  not  yet  been  given  in 
ibis  city.  Mr.  Miller,  is  a  favorite  here,  and  he  is 
going  to  take  a  step  which  actors  are  willing  to  do 
onljr  when  they  feel  that  their  reputations  are  estab- 
lished. He  will  resign  the  rSles  of  the  young  heroes 
to  Mr.  Morgan. 

Kerker  and  Morton,  who  are  in  London,  have 
almost  finished  the  musical  review  which  is  intended 
to  be  a  successor  of  "The  Belle  of  New  York." 
The  latter,  in  the  twelfth  month  of  its  run,  is  as  pop- 
ular as  it  was  at  the  start,  and  may  be  continued  for 
another  year.  The  new  review  is  to  be  an  Anglo- 
American  affair.  The  first  act  is  to  be  laid  in  New 
York  and  the  second  in  London.  It  is  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  burlesque  of  British  experiences. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  An- 
tonio Terry  all  his  estate  goes  to  his  daughter  by  bis 
first  wife  upon  the  death  of  the  present  Mrs.  Terry, 
who  was  Sibyl  Sanderson.  During  her  life-time  she 
has  the  use  of  one-half  the  income  from  this  princi- 
pal. There  has  been  no  further  discussion  of  Miss 
Sanderson's  return  to  the  stage.  That  plan  has  not 
been  discussed  since  the  first  days  of  her  widowhood. 
It  is  not  thought  likely  by  her  friends  that  she  will 
ever  sing  in  public  again.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should,  for  one  thing,  and  another 
reason  is  that  her  health  would  scarcely  allow  of  it. 

Sarah  Bernhardt's  tour  in  this  country  next  season 
will  be  limited  to  about  three  months.  At  her  new 
house  io  Paris,  the  Tlgatre  Bernhardt,  her  next 
novelty  will  be  "  Marthe,"  which  is  expected  (o  run 
until  next  spring.  If  it  does  not  she  will  play 
"Hamlet"for  the  first  time.  Her  plan  is  to  make 
her  theatre  an  institution  similar  io  character  to  the 
Odeon.  Every  Thursday  afternoon  she  will  play  one 
of  the  classical  rS/es  in  her  repertoire.  These  per- 
formances will  be  preceded  by  lectures,  on  the  subject 
of  the  play,  delivered  by  well-known  critics.  Every 
Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  her  company 
will  read  from  the  works  of  famous  French  authors. 

The  terrific  snow-storm  which  prevailed  in  the  East 
a  fortnight  ago  played  havoc  with  theatrical  perform- 
ances, especially  in  New  York.  On  Monday  night, 
February  13  h,  at  Daly's  and  the  Garrick  Theatre  the 
crowd  was  good.  At  Wallack's  there  were  about  fifty 
people.  About  twice  that  number  went  to  see  "  The 
Runaway  Girl"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue.  May  Irwin 
went  to  Washington  at  midnight  Saturday  to  visit  a 
sister.  She  started  back  to  New  York,  expecting  to 
be  in  time  for  the  performance  on  Monday  night,  but 
she  got  snow-bound,  and  the  Bijou  remained  closed. 
The  Herald  Square  and  Empire  also  gave  no  per- 
formances. But  New  York  theatres  were  not  the 
only  ones  that  suffered.  John  Drew,  for  instance, 
was  to  have  played  in  Washington,  but  he  was  snow- 
bound in  Baltimore,  and  was  not  able  to  begin  bis 
Washington  engagement  until  Tuesday.  Maude 
Adams  was  in  Baltimore  ready  to  play,  but  she  could 
not  get  to  the  theatre  from  her  hotel.  Elsie  de  Wolf. 
Mrs.  Bloodgood,  and  Frank  Worthing,  of  the  "  Cath- 
erine" company,  went  to  New  York  to  spend  Sunday. 
They  started  for  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  to 
play,  early  Monday  morning,  but  their  train  got 
stuck  within  five  miles  of  the  Quaker  City,  and  there 
they  had  to  stay  all  night.  So  "Catherine,"  too, 
had  to  lose  a  performance. 


The  Maurice  Grau  Opera  Company. 
The  prosperity  of  the  present  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  (says  the  New  York  Sun)  i, 
certain  to  have  its  effects  on  the  policy  of  the  Maurice 
Grau  Opera  Company  next  season,  and  the  most 
marked  change  in  the  company's  programme  is 
hkely  to  be  its  movements  outside  of  New  York. 
Maurice  Grau  is  just  now  engaged  in  making  plans 
for  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  next  autumn  before  the 
New  York  performances  are  given.  His  present 
idea  is  to  take  the  entire  company  to  San  Francisco, 
and  after  the  season  there  return  to  Chicago,  ap- 
pearing in  some  of  the  Western  cities  on  the  way 
eastward.  Then  the  Chicago  season  would  follow  in 
the  customary  fashion  before  the  Metropolitan  was 
opened.  So  ambitious  an  undertaking  has  not  been 
attempted  since  the  last  visit  of  Her  M  .j-sty's  Opera 
Company  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  uoder  the  direction  of 
Colonel  J.  H.  Mapleson.  That  proved  to  be  a 
highly  successful  enterprise,  with  Adelina  Patti  and 
Etelka  Gtrster  as  the  stars  of  the  company.  The 
result  of  the  season  was  a  profit  of  about  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  said  to  be  the  fortune 
that  Colonel  Mapleson  possesses  to-day  after  bis 
years  of  active  work  as  an  impresario.  Mme. 
Melba  sang  last  year  in  San  Francisco,  and 
Charles  Ellis  will  agiin  take  bis  company  thither 
for  a  season  of  three  weeks  this  spring.  But 
these  ventures  are  scarcely  comparable  to  the 
undertaking  proposed  by  Mr.  Grau.  The  expense 
involved  in  it  may  wtll  be  understood  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  will  take  not  only  all  the  eminent  singers 
of  the  organization,  but  also  all  the  costumes  and 
scenery  necessary  for  the  best  performances  of  the 
operas.  It  will  cost  a  small  fortune  merely  to  take 
the  company  and  the  necessary  accessories  to  San 
Francisco,  apart  from  the  other  expenses.  Yet  the 
opinion  to-day  is  that  the  venture  will  certainly  meet 
with  financial  success. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


The  Oyster's  Recollections. 

My  thoughts  to-day 

Are  fir  a**  ay, 
Dreaming  of  that  blue-waved  bay. 

Where,  out  of  sight, 

Each  balmy  night, 
I  used  to  watch  the  moon's  soft  light. 

My  mates  and  I 

Would  calmly  lie, 
And  laugh  at  lobsters  lingering  nigh  ; 

We  thought  that  they 

Would  pass  away 
Long  ere  we  saw  the  light  of  day. 

While  in  our  bed 

We  did  not  dread 
The  shadow  of  the  ships  o'erhead  ; 

But  oft  we'd  smile 

And  care  beguile 
By  chasing  crabs  mile  after  mile. 

Then  we'd  play  tag 

Behind  some  snag, 
And  ride  on  anchors  when  they'd  drag  ; 

With  wicked  wink 

We'd  swiftly  sink. 
And  seek  some  quiet  spot  to  drink. 

But  yesterday, 

O'er  that  calm  bay. 
There  passed  a  shadow  where  we  lay  ; 

Ere  we  could  make 

A  plunge,  a  rake 
Came  sweeping  down,  and  us  did  take. 

Now,  on  a  bar, 

We  gaze  afar, 
As  fixed  as  that  great  northern  star. 

Now,  friends,  good-bye. 

For  we  must  die, 
And  be  served  up  in  stew  and  fry. 

— New  York  Morning  Journal. 


All  the  Same. 
The  bachelor  of  the  olden  day 
Was  the  same,  in  a  way, 

As  to  day. 
And  the  city  bachelor,  and  the  witty  bachelor, 
And  the  good,  and  the  bad,  and  the  mad,  and 
the  sad  bachelor, 
Liked  to  say  : 
'  We'd  rather  be  single  than  wed, 
We'd  never  consent  to  be  led 
By  a  frail  apron  string 
Round  a  gold  wedding-ring — 
We  would  very  much  rather  be  dead  " — 
So  they  said. 

But  the  city  bachelor,  and  the  witty  bachelor, 
And  the  good,  and  the  bad,  and  the  sad,  and 
the  mad  b-ichelor, 
One  and  all. 
Take  their  hats  from  the  pegs  on  the  wall 
Of  their  jolly  old  bachelor's  hall, 
And  bo*  to  the  wittiest, 
And  kneel  to  the  prettiest. 
And  kiss  the  one  they  like  the  best. 

— Marguerite  Tracy  in  Life. 


The  Play-House  Bear. 
Whenever  I  go  to  the  play-house  I  sit  in  the  endmost 

chair, 
So  little  I  reck  of  the  rubberneck  or  the  girl  with  the 

Eiffel  hair. 
But,  oh  !  at  each  fall  of  the  curtain,  ordained  by  some 

law  accurst, 
A  portly  wretch  on  the  quarter-stretch  is  seized  with 

a  raging  thirst ; 
He  walks  all  over  my  Trilbys  ;  he  jumps  on  my 

cherished  corn  ; 
His  lumbering  tread  would  arouse  the  dead  far  better 

than  Gabriel's  born. 
By  his  shoes  will  ye  know  the  monster,  box-toed, 

brutal,  and  square, 
And  make  ye  no  truce  with  Abig-foot,  the  man  that 

walks  like  a  bear  1 

I'd  rather  be  hit  by  the  trolley,  tho'  it  rended  me  limb 

from  limb  ; 
Yea  I     Let  me  be  caught  by  the  juggernaut,  but  keep 

me  away  from  him. 
One  night  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  he  took  me  by 

surprise  ; 
I  was  reading  jests  in  the  programme  ;  I  did  not  lift 

mine  eyes  ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  he  tottered  ;  he  hoisted  his  hoof 

and  then — 
I  have  not  waltzed  with  women ;  I  probably  won't 

again. 
So  mark,  when  the  orchestra  tooteth,  then  is  the  time 

to  beware  I 
Take  ye  no  chance  on  Abig-foot,  the  man  that  walks 

like  a  bear  1— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


1S9S  Custom-House  Statistics 
show  imports  of  86  855  cases  G.  H.  Munim's  Extra 
Dry  ;  52,649  more  than  any  other    brand.     Made 
of  choicest  grapes  and  first  pressings.     Bottles  will 
bear  green  neckband  and  star  label. 


WOMANLY  BEAUTY. 


How  to  Gain  It.    How  to  Retain  It. 


The  latest  authors  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of 
dramatists  are  Maarten  Maartens  and  Max  Pern- 
berton.  The  story  selected  by  Mr.  Maartens  for 
stage  treatment  is  "  Lord  Venetia."  while  Mr.  Pem- 
berton  has  choseo  his  own  story,  "  Kronstadt." 


"  You  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert  of  men 
in  getting  a  skate  on,  Mr.  Skinner."  "  Is  that  meant 
for  a  reflection  or  a  compliment,  Miss  Edger  ?  " — Ex. 


JOHN  V.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Med- 
icine and  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  Medico-Cairur- 
gical  College  of  Philadelphia ;  Physician  to  the 
Hospital ;  Member  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Medical  Associations  j  Fellow  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  etc. 

Is  the  author  of  a.  comprehensive  new  book  entitled: 

"  Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty." 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  from  its 
Table  of  Contents : 

The  General  Laws  of  Health:  Physical 
beauty  dependent  on  their  observance  —  The 
spendthrift  tendency  as  to  health — Imprudence  in 
exercise — City-bred  and  country-bred — The  secret 
of  enjoyable  life. 

The  Source  of  Beauty  in  the  Fair  Sex — 
Causes  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  the  rel- 
ative beauty  of  the  fair  sex — Men  choose  the  best- 
favored — Women  the  sedulous  care  of  enlightened 
nations — Beauty-producing  prevalence  of  romantic 
love— The  influence  of  sexual  selection. 

The  Regulative  Law  of  Life  and  Growth — 
Evolution — Comparison  of  theories — History  of 
the  discussion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  American  Girl  — 
Dressing  for  adornment — Dressing  of  American 
women — Of  foreign  women — Modifying  fashions 
to  suit  forms — Beauty  of  American  women  com- 
pared with  French — Fifty  years  of  fashion — From 
simplicity  to  luxury — The  Countess  of  Jersey  on 
improvement  in  hygienic  practices — The  female 
form  —  Its  proportions  —  Points  of  elegance  — 
Beauty  of  the  bosom — Warning  against  quacks — 
Tight  shoes  and  gloves — Tight-lacing — Blonde 
and  brunette  types  —  The  grace  of  Spanish 
women — Conditions  tending  to  make  American 
women  the  handsomest  type  of  the  world. 

Nature's  Evidence  of  the  Law  of  Life  and 
growth — The  relation  between  species — Effects  of 
sexual  selection  upon  animals — The  courting  of 
birds — Rare  case  of  the  female  courting  the  male — 
Nature's  relinquishment  of  unused  organs. 

Man's  Physical  Place  in  Nature — Educated 
man  and  the  savage — Likeness  to  the  anthropoid 
apes — Types  of  brain  conformation. 

Food   for  Health    and   Beauty — Tastes  o 

nations — Acquirement  of  taste — Plain  cooking — 
English  and  French  cooking — The  palate  and 
digestion — Pleasures  of  the  table  contributory  to 
health  and  beauty. 

Clothing  in  its  Relation  to  Health — Protec- 
tive, healthful,  and  agreeable  aspects  of  clothing 
— The  uses  of  linen — Of  wool  and  cotton — Silk 
underwear — The  climate  and  the  almanac. 

Ventilation — Cool  Air  and  Pure  Air  Dis- 
tinguished— Natural  and  mechanical  ventilation 
contrasted — How  to  ventilate  for  sick  and  well — 
Night  air — The  cellar  air — House-tops  as  resorts. 

The  Circulation  and  Digestion — Respiration 
of  the  lungs  and  skin— The  higher  modes  of  cir- 
culation. 

Cosmetic  Treatment  and  Articles — Elegant 
preparations  for  the  toilet — Recipes  for  cologne, 
bandoline,  jelly  of  roses,  Japanese  potpourri — 
Recipes  for  dandruff,  hair-dyes,  face-powders, 
hair -tonic,  toilet  vinegar,  and  pomades — Five 
recipes  for  Florida  water — Four  for  brilliantine. 

Medicated  Soaps — A  list  of  Twenty-Nine 
varieties — Purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Household  Remedies — For  Baldness — Erup- 
tions— Blackheads — Boils,  bunions  and  burns — 
Carbuncles — Chapping — Cracks  or  fissures  of  the 
skin — Dyspepsia  —  Fever-blisters  —  Freckles  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin — Moisture  of  the  hands 
—  Hives  —  Excessive  Perspiration  —  Pigmented 
Spots  in  the  skin — Prickly  heat — Pimply  neck  and 
limbs  —  Canker  sores  —  Sunburn — Toothache — 
Warts — Hazeline  cream — Lanolin  cold  cream — 
Mouth  washes. 


This  Book  can  not  be  obtained  at 

any  Bookstore. 


A  Valuable  Book. 
"INFANT  HEALTH"  sent  out  by  the  N.   Y. 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Ntw  York,  propriettrs  of  the 
Gail  Borden  E-tgle  Brand  Condensed  Milk.     It  is  a 
valuable  book  that  should  be  in  every  home. 


The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gilt.  It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages  of  matte* 
of  inestimable  value  and  of  especial  interest  to 
ladies.    Its  print  is  large  and  fair. 

OUR    OFFER. 

The  publisher's  price  is $2-5° 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  is. . .  4.00 

Total $6.50 

We  will  send  both,  post-paid,  when  ordered 

together  for $4-5° 

This  amount  must  accompany  the  order,  and 
secures  both  the  book  and  the  Argonaut  for  a  year. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

246  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco. 

Buttons—"  Missus  told  me  to  come  down  and  tell 
you  she  was  not  at  home."  Huffcut — "Go  back 
and  ttll  your  mistress  I  say  I  haven't  called."— Mel- 
bourne Weekly  Times. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  recent  rumors  of  a  scandal  affecting  two 
families  of  the  highest  position  in  New  York  society 
has  evoked  from  the  Sun  a  strong  editorial  on  the 
prevailing  moral  purity  of  that  society.  It  main- 
tains that  with  the  growth  of  luxury  among  the 
wealthy  families  of  the  metropolis  there  has  not 
come  the  usually  consequent  moral  deterioration. 
"Any  man  whose  memory  goes  back  over  the  social 
occurrences  in  New  York  for  a  generation  past  can 
recall  easily,"  the  Sun  says,  "the  whole  number  of 
notable  instances  of  scandalous  immorality  which 
had  any  existence  outside  of  mere  gossip  and  mali- 
cious inference.  They  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  ;  yet  during  that  generation  the  whole 
circle  of  the  society  of  wealth  and  biilliant  fashion 
as  we  now  know  it  has  come  into  being.  Before 
then,  as  compared  with  hundreds  of  houses  of  this 
time,  the  residences  of  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant socially  were  narrow  and  bare  of  luxurious 
appointments  and  costly  decorations.  The  domestic 
service  in  the  most  imposing  establishments  of  that 
day  was  relatively  and  even  actually  small  and  inex- 
pert. Equipages  were  simple  and  few,  and  the 
standard  of  expenditure  even  among  the  most  lavish 
was  frugal  as  compared  with  the  outlay  of  every 
family  which  has  now  any  distinction  in  the  grander 
world  of  fashion.  Meantime,  the  composition  of 
the  circle  about  which  fashion  gathers  has  been 
transformed  not  less  completely,  and  its  tone  and 
character  have  changed  radically.  The  great  major- 
ity of  its  present  members  were  wholly  without 
fashionable  eminence  a  generation  ago.  Very  many 
of  them  come  from  families — Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian — which  had  been  taught  to  regard 
such  pleasures  as  unbecoming  a  life  directed  by 
obligatory  religious  principle.  Subtract  that  ele- 
ment from  the  society  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and 
it  loses  a  large  part  of  its  present  most  brilliant  con- 
stituents— the  boxes  at  the  opera  would  be  depleted 
of  many  of  their  most  conspicuous  occupants. 
They  come  of  progenitors  who  were  as  familiar  with 
the  prayer-meeting  as  they  were  horrified  by  the 
play-house  and  by  the  exposure  of  physical  charms 
which  is  conventional  in  fashion — simple,  God-fearing 
people,  frugal  in  their  ways  and  serious  in  their  occu- 
pations. This  very  self-restraint  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  material  accumulations  upon  which  their  de- 
scendants have  builded  their  present  luxurious  state. 
They  saved  their  money,  did  not  even  know  how  to 
expend  it.  They  had  no  expensive  tastes  to  gratify, 
and  they  were  wisely  unwilling  to  disturb  the  placid- 
ity of  their  lives  by  hunting  after  them.  As  com- 
pared with  the  few  women-servants  who  ministered 
to  the  richest  families  of  that  time,  the  households  of 
the  luxurious  fashion  of  this  day  swarm  with  men 
and  women  servitors,  each  expert  in  duties  sub- 
divided into  many  specialties.  Now,  all  this  social 
transformation  has  occurred,  all  this  luxury,  this 
lavishness  of  display,  this  comparative  prodigality  of 
outlay  has  come  in,  without  any  accompanying  de- 
terioration in  conventional  morals.  It  may  even  be 
said  that  there  has  been  coincidently  an  improvement 
in  the  outward  moral  behavior,  resulting  in  a  de- 
crease proportionately  in  the  number  of  flagrant 
scandals,  for  the  reason  that  the  safeguards  afforded 
by  the  far  wider  publicity  in  which  fashion  now 
moves  make  breaches  of  morality  so  much  more 
liable  to  exposure." 

The  genesis  of  the  extraordinary  fashion  of  wear- 
ing his  mustache  which  has  recently  given  to  the 
German  Emperor's  face  an  expression  of  feline 
ferocity  has  at  last  been  revealed.  About  three 
years  ago,  it  seems,  Adjutant  von  Hullen,  com- 
panion from  youth  of  the  Kaiser,  appeared  before 
his  majesty  with  his  mustache  turned  up  in  the  fan- 
shaped  style  which  has  now  become  so  familiar.  His 
majesty  was  very  much  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  adjutant.  "Who  did  it?"  he  asked.  "  Haby, 
your  majesty,"  came  the  reply.  "  Send  him  to  me," 
said  the  Kaiser,  and  from  that  day  Haby  became 
the  king  of  barbers,  and  the  imperial  face  assumed 
an  entirely  new  aspect.  Haby  to-day,  although  an 
uncrowned  king,  has  many  decorations.  The  latest 
is  the  Cross  of  Jerusalem,  given  to  him  upon  the 
Kaiser's  birthday.  Haby  accompanied  the  Kaiser 
upon  his  Palestine  journey,  and  has  accompanied 
the  emperor  on  all  his  journeys  for  several  years. 
His  other  decorations  include  the  Knight  Cross  of 
the  Hessian  Philip  Order,  the  Russian  Stanislaus 
Order,  a  Bavarian  silver  medal  of  merit,  and  a 
Turkish  medjidie  of  the  fourth  class.  Haby  has 
made  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  He  advertises  the 
famous  "  It  Has  Come"  water  for  the  mustache,  as 
used  by  the  Kaiser.  Notices  of  it  appear  in  all  rail- 
road carriages.  He  has  a  barber's  establishment  in 
the  Mittlestrasse,  whither  officers  who  wish  to  be 
strictly  correct  rush  to  have  their  mustaches  fixed  up 
a  Fempereur.  An  American  recently  paid  a  visit 
to  the  establishment  of  Haby  and  thus  describes  the 
process:  "The  mustache  is  taken  and  placed  at  an 
unnatural  upward  angle  beneath  a  terrible  kind  of 
gag,  known  as  a  '  bartbinde.'  Every  young  Ger- 
man of  style  uses  a  '  bartbinde.'  Before  being 
placed  under  a  '  bartbinde '  the  mustache  is  parted, 
combed,  saturated  with  the  '  It  has  Come '  water, 
and  then,  with  a  very  small  comb,  the  mustache  is 
pushed  up  yard  beneath  the  gag.  When  the  gag  is 
removed  lae  mustache  is  revealed  looking  as  though 
it  had  bii-iai  starched  at  the  ends.  Now  is  applied 
an   ass1'  nt,    'Barbolin,'  gray   matter  in   a  black, 


wooden  box.  Two  sets  of  heated  irons  are  in  readi- 
ness, and  an  extra  hand  is  called  in  to  assist.  For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  irons  are  applied  with  what 
apper-rs  to  be  most  extraordinary  dex'erity,  not  a  hair 
apparently  escaping  a  visit  from  them.  When  the 
resulting  work  of  art  is  nigh  completion  and  a  finish- 
ing expert  arrives  on  the  scene  to  give  the  last  few 
touches,  the  mustache  has  assumed  an  attitude  ex- 
actly contrary  to  what  nature  intended.  When 
the  whole  operation  was  over  the  '  Bartende,' 
the  unguent  '  Barbolin,'  the  little  comb  and, 
above  all,  a  small  bottle  of  the  famous  'It  Has 
Come'  water  were  all  mine."  In  the  sale  of 
these  Haby  has  a  gold  mine.  The  bill  was 
seven  marks  fifty  pfennigs.  "This  is  only  the 
beginning,"  said  the  assistant,  who  also  had  his 
mustache  trimmed  a  Vempereur ;  "you  will  take  a 
rest  to-morrow."  About  forty  marks  is  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  which  Haby  provides  for  the  nurture 
of  the  mustache.  Herr  Haby  is  very  rich  to-day. 
He  has  the  confidential  position  with  his  august 
patron  which  all  barbers  hold.  Knowing  this,  he  is 
made  much  of  by  those  desirous  of  standing  well  at 
court.  _ 

Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish's  dance  on  St.  Valentine's 
night  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  entertaining 
affairs  of  the  winter  season  in  New  York.  As  the 
guests  entered  they  were  shown  to  the  dressing-room, 
and,  after  leaving  their  wraps,  were  carried  to  the 
ball-room  floor  in  the  elevator,  which  was  in  charge 
of  a  small  page.  On  being  announced  and  received 
by  the  hostess,  each  guest  was  directed  to  the  post- 
office,  a  floral  arbor  screened  by  a  trellis  hung  with 
roses  and  vines,  erected  in  one  corner  of  the  large 
hall,  opposite  the  elevator,  and  presided  over  by  a 
tiny  cupid,  who  handed  to  each  person  a  valentine 
rolled  up  and  tied  with  red  ribbons  and  attached  to 
which  was  a  seal.  The  valentines  were  illuminated 
on  parchment,  and  contained  verses  made  to  fit  the 
persons  who  received  them.  When  the  guests  had 
taken  seats  in  the  ball-room,  the  lights  in  the  room 
were  lowered,  and  from  an  inner  apartment  came 
five  young  women  dancers,  professionals,  attired  in 
handsome  Dresden  costumes,  which  were  studded 
with  tiny  electric  lights  in  colored  bulbs,  as  were  also 
their  coiffures.  Each  carried  a  shepherdess's  crook, 
tipped  with  electric  lights.  To  the  music  of  the 
Hungarian  Band  the  quintet  of  dancers,  in  the  centre 
of  the  ball-room  floor,  danced  a  minuet,  a  polonaise, 
gavotte,  and  some  fancy  dances,  continuing  until 
about  twelve-forty-five  o'clock,  when  supper  was  an- 
nounced. While  supper  was  being  served,  a  genuine 
Tyrolean  quintet,  in  national  costume,  sang  and 
played  the  zither.  The  waiters  were  attired  in  scarlet 
coats  and  knee-breeches.  Soon  after  supper  the 
cotillion  was  begun.  The  last  figure  was  of  a 
Mepbistophelian  character.  When  every  one  thought 
the  dance  was  over  there  was  a  surprise  figure.  The 
favors  were  kittens,  their  necks  decorated  with 
different-colored  ribbons,  those  for  the  women  being 
in  fancy  baskets,  ornamented  with  ribbons,  and  those 
for  the  men  in  black  boxes,  the  kittens  with  crimson 
ribbon  bows  round  their  necks.  The  favors  were 
brought  into  the  ball-room  in  two-wheeled  barrows, 
draped  with  artificial  roses,  and  wheeled  about  by 
two  boys  dressed  as  cats.  At  three  o'clock  the  sec- 
ond supper  was  served. 

♦ 

There  was  an  interesting  point  in  the  recent  recom- 
mendation of  female  nurses  for  the  army,  having 
reference  to  the  danger  of  permitting  them  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  laundry.  "  If  free  laundry  is  pro- 
vided for  by  law  without  any  restriction,  the  nurses 
will  themselves  be  the  only  judges  as  to  the  number 
of  summer  dresses,  etc.,  that  shall  be  sent  to  the 
laundry,"  reads  the  recommendation,  thereby  prov- 
ing its  author  to  be  a  wise  man.  He  not  only  sees 
the  value  of  woman  as  an  army  nurse,  but  he  realizes 
her  frailty  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  putting 
all  the  clothes  she  wants  in  the  wash.  The  question 
whether  any  woman  is  proof  against  the  seductions  of 
unlimited  license  as  to  laundry  work  is  interesting, 
and  recalls  to  an  Eastern  exchange  an  amusing 
Story :  There  was  once  a  paterfamilias  who  was 
eloquently  indignant  about  the  way  his  daughters  im- 
posed upon  the  laundress  in  the  matter  of  white  pet- 
ticoats in  winter.  "It  was  a  shame  at  all  seasons,  "he 
said.  "  But  in  cold  weather,  with  no  excuse  for  wash- 
skirts,  it  was  cruel  to  ask  that  poor,  hard-working  girl 
to  slave  and  toil  over  their  washing  as  she  was  obliged 
to  do."  One  day  the  paterfamilias,  happening  to 
pass  through  the  laundry,  tore  upstairs,  white  with 
rage,  to  where  his  daughters  were.  "Well,  girls," 
he  cried,  "this  is  too  much.  White  petticoats  in 
winter  are  bad  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to  such 
white  petticoats  as  I  saw  Delia  breaking  her  back 
over  just  now  down-stairs — ruffles  from  top  to  hem, 
and  tucks,  and  lace,  and  embroidery — why,  it's  a 
day's  work  to  look  at  one  of  them.  If  you  must 
have  such  extravagant  fripperies,  for  heaven's  sake 
have  them  plain."  The  daughters  investigated. 
Since  the  last  paternal  outburst  they  had  given  up 
white  petticoats,  either  ruffled  or  plain,  and  in  either 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter.  It  was  as  they 
feared  ;  the  "  extravagant  fripperies,"  ruffled  from 
top  to  hem,  over  which  poor  Delia  was  breaking  her 
back,  were  the  property  of  poor  Delia  herself. 


tween  two  and  five  o'clock  in  summer  and  two 
and  four  o'clock  in  winter  is  sunk  in  a  general 
swoon.  The  houses  of  the  well-to-do  are  silent,  with 
closed  shutters  and  drawn  curtains,  and  somewhere 
above  stairs  in  nigligi  the  women  doze  away  the 
fatigues  of  the  morning.  Late  afternoon  finds  faint 
signs  of  returning  consciousness  in  the  village  streets 
and  of  stir  in  the  silent  houses.  If  the  season  be 
summer  the  younger  women  appear  upon  their 
porches  in  fresh  gowns,  wide-awake  after  the  luxury 
of  the  siesta  and  the  better  part  of  an  hour  given  to 
the  toilet.  If  the  season  be  winter  the  ladies  appear 
in  street-costume,  and  sally  forth  to  walk  and  to  pay 
calls.  In  some  Southern  cities  there  is  an  actual 
suspension  of  business  for  several  of  the  afternoon 
hours.  But  the  restless  habits  of  New  England  are 
spreading  southward  (observes  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Sun).  The  "  New  Century  "  clubs,  which  have 
made  such  havoc  of  late  years  with  the  leisure  of 
the  American  woman,  have  reached  the  Southern 
cities  and  villages,  and  rudely  broken  in  upon  the 
afternoon  nap.  Women  brought  up  to  the  luxury  of 
the  nap  now  give  over  their  afternoons  to  ransacking 
the  encyclopaedia  for  information  upon  Dutch  art, 
Russian  social  customs,  Spanish  literature,  the 
Italian  republics,  or  listening  to  what  their  sister- 
women  have  learned  by  a  similar  process.  A  physi- 
cian and  man  of  letters,  who  maintained  a  rest  cure 
in  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  looking  forward  to  a 
rich  harvest  of  Southern  patients. 


Wild  Ku>h  of  Diamond  Miners. 
A  wild  rush  of  excited  miners  is  reported  at 
Nullagine,  Western  Australia,  where  diamonds  have 
been  discovered  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  feared 
that  many  will  lose  their  lives  in  the  mad  struggle 
for  riches.  In  this  country  the  rush  for  gain  is 
causing  many  other  men  to  break  down  in  health 
and  strength.  Nervousness,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  ] 
flesh  and  appetite,  and  general  debility  are  the 
common  symptoms.  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters 
will  cure  them  all. 


Evans' 
Ale 

Contains 

only  what  exists  in  the  legiti- 
mate materials  of  malt  and 
hops,    from  which  it  is 
brewed. 


by  a  method  that   preserves 
the  richness  of  the  brewing 
intact  and  prevents  sedi- 
ment,    false    ferment, 
harmful  acidity  and 
yeast  cells. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Bush.  1/5. 
MAIN   OFFICE-23   POWELL  STREET 

Branches— s-a  Taylor  Sr.  and  200  Montgomery  Ave. 
Laundry  on   12th  St.,  between  Howard  and   Folsom. 

ORDINARY    MENDING,  etc.,   free  of   charge. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Franclqeo. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9  3,163,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 27,389,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bkckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mhvhr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Gsorgk 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  General 
Attorney.  W.  S.  Goodfbllow. 

Board  of  Directors— -Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd.     . 
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The  afternoon  nap  still  flourishes  winter  and  sum- 
mer in  most  of  the  region  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Its  special  home  is  the  Southern 
country-house  and  village,  but  the  custom  prevails 
even  in  considerable  cities.    A  Southern  village  be- 


The  following  shows  the  transactions  on  the  Stock 
and  Bond  Exchange  from  February  15th  to  Febru- 
ary 21,  1899,  inclusive,  being  but  five  days'  transac- 
tions : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Salts.  Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

C.  C.  Water  5% 4,000     @  108  107&     108 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.. .  28,000    @  ii7j£-"7#     "7&     "7^ 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  6%. ...  72,000    @  113^-114         113% 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...     8,000    @  113  113         114 

N.Pac.  C.R.R.  s%-  10,000     @  102  ioi& 

Omnibus  Cable  6%. .     3,000    ©129^  129 

Park  &  C.  H.  Ry  (5%     3,000    @  106  105^ 

S.  F.  &  S.  J.  Ry.  5%    3,000    @ii3  iia3£    113^ 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 15,000    @  112J4  «z#     112^ 

S.P.ofCal.  6%(i8o5)  s°,ooo    @  116  115  J4     «6K 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%. .     8,000    @  124.5^  125         126 

S.  V.  Water  4% 5,000    @  103&-104        103K 

U.S.  Coup.  3% 6,500    @io7K  10752     108 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  1,650    @   66-      63%      63J6      64K 
Spring  Valley  Water.      860    @ioi&-ioiJ£    ioi#     102 

Gas  and  Eicc. 

Equitable  Gas 955     @    io#-  10  10  io^b 

Mutual  Electric 1,490    @    15&-  M&       i5*A      *S% 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.     210    @    49^-  49/4      *8J£      49^ 
Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      260    @    84    -  83&      83M 
S.F.  Gas  &  Electric.      780    @    84K-  83J£      83& 
S.  F.  Gas 75    @     3H  3H       3% 

Batiks. 
Bank  of  California..        25    ©258  257M    «59 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.      100    ©   o8J£  98         oSM 

Street  R.R, 
Market  St 1,350    @    62^-  65M      62         62^ 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 115    @    60-      60&      60% 

Vigorit 600    @     z%-    2&        %H       *Ji 

Eastern  Dynamite...        20    @    92}^  87}^ 

Sugars. 

Hana  P.  Co 2,490    @    18-      17         17}^ 

Hawaiian i,68o     @    71&-  71&       7*H      7* 

Hutchinson 1,775     @    34^"  33%       33%      34 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 595    @  111-    108 J£     Z07&     109 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .      605    @    77-      76 

The  stock  of  the  Paauhau  Sugar  Company  was 
put  on  the  market  on  Monday  at  35  per  share,  but 
very  little  sold  at  that  price  ;  it  rose  to  37^  at 
once  and  closed  at  40  bid,  but  sold  off"  to  39  on  real- 
izing sales.  This  company  will  be  incorporated  here, 
and  will  pay  30  cents  per  share  dividends  monthly. 

The  balance  of  the  market  has  been  quiet  and 
slightly  off  on  account  of  the  exclusive  attention  given 
to  the  sugar  stocks. 

The  gas  stocks  have  about  held  their  own  on  small 
transactions. 

The  powders  were  quiet  and  a  half  point  off, 
Giant  selling  down  to  60  on  small  sales,  but  closing 
up  at  60K  bid,  with  no  stock  offering. 

Market  Street  Railroad  sold  up  to  64%  on  reports 
of  favorable  lpgislation  for  the  company  at  Sacra- 
mento, but  closed  weak  at  63  asked. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wetis  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

SIG  B-  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOTF, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  Bud  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonda  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Se  curl  tie  a* 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BUCK  2026. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 834,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Keserve  Fnnd 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  DB  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVEIX  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors— George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 

Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 

iel  E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITA! 83,000,000 

SURPLUS l,000,ooo 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

January  i,  1899. 


William  Alvord President 

Charlks  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Bbown :. Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moolton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allkn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

„      „    .  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York |  The  Eank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston -     -The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

™.  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Chicago j  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschai  t 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CaBh  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOED. 
Capital   Paid  Up,  91,000,000;    Assets,  S3, 702, - 
300;    Sttrplos  to  Policy. Holders,  82,112,546. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

CJOLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

.it  California  Street. 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  lamos $6.00 

"        ".  "  "  6  "     3.00 
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Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     9.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor.     - 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  great  lawyer,  who  is  now  a  great  judge  and  has 
the  very  highest  opinion  of  himself,  stood  as  a  Lib- 
eral candidate  for  Parliament  at  the  general  election 
of  1880.  His  Tory  opponent  set  on  foot  a  rumor 
that  he  was  an  atheist,   whereupon   Henry  Smith 

remarked  :     "  Now,  that's  really  too  bad,  for 

is  a  man  who  does  reluctantly  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Superior  Being." 

A  British  private  soldier  named  Murphy  was 
brought  before  the  commanding  officer,  at  Devon- 
port,  charged  with  selling  part  of  his  kit.  Said  the 
colonel:  "Now,  Private  Murphy,  why  did  you  sell 
your  boots?"  "I'd  worn  tbim  for  two  years,  sorr, 
an'  I  thought  be  that  time  they  was  me  own  prap- 
perty."  "  Nothing  of  the  sort,  man  I  Those  boots 
belong  to  the  queen."  "To  the  quane,  is  it,  yer 
anner  ?  Sure,  thin,  I  didn't  know  the  lady  took 
twilves  ! " 

The  well-known  English  journalist,  Tighe  Hop- 
kins, began  his  literary  career  as  an  all-round  man 
on  a  local  newspaper.  One  day  an  article  on  the 
agricultural  outlook  was  required.  Mr.  Hopkins 
protested  that  he  knew  nothing  of  farming  and  had 
not  time  to  interview  the  farmers.  "What  books 
have  you  here  ?  "  was  the  sharp  inquiry.  "A  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  and  Nurtall's  Dictionary."'  What 
more  do  you  want?"  returned  the  chief  coolly. 
"  Go  ahead  with  the  leader." 


An  Englishman  traveling  in  Maryland  had  occa- 
sion to  investigate  the  running  time  of  the  trains 
that  passed  through  the  small  place  where  he  was 
stopping.  Carefully  searching  a  time-table  he  found 
apparently  that  there  would  be  an  express-train  due 
at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon.  The  Englishman 
was  on  time  with  his  grip,  etc.,  and  so  was  the  ex- 
press-train. The  intending  passenger  watched  it 
approach  and  thunder  by  the  station  at  top  speed. 
The  traveler  was  annoyed,  and,  turning  to  a  colored 
man  who  stood  near,  remarked :  "  That  train  didn't 
stop  !  "  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  colored  citizen,  cheer- 
fully, "didn't  ev'n  hes'tate." 

Queen  Victoria,  some  years  ago,  when  she  visited 
a  certain  sisterhood,  desired  the  superior  to  show  her 
the  place  just  as  an  ordinary  visitor,  and  not  to  treat 
her  as  queen.  The  superior  agreed,  and  proceeded 
to  conduct  her  majesty  all  over  the  building.  The 
queen  was  much  interested,  but  observed  that  where- 
ever  they  went  the  sisters  courtesied.  At  last  she  re- 
marked to  her  guide :  "  I  thought  I  made  you  under- 
stand that  I  wished  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
visitor?  Why,  then,  is  every  one  courtesying ? " 
"Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the  mother;  "you 
have  been  obeyed.  The  reverence  shown  by  the 
sisters  was  not  intended  for  their  queen,  but  for  me, 
their  superior." 

At  a  dinner-party  at  which  Speaker  Reed  and 
Embassador  Choate  were  present,  the  latter  spoke  of 
his  share  in  drawing  up  the  new  constitution 'of  New 
York.  He  said  that  was  a  noble  document,  and  in 
no  part  was  he  so  much  interested  as  that  which  pro- 
hibited the  members  of  the  New  York  assembly  from 
accepting  passes  from  railroads.  In  conclusion  he 
said  :  "  I  am  happy  to  say  that  never  in  my  life  did 
I  ride  on  a  railroad  pass."  One  of  the  members  of 
the  dinner-party  looked  at  Choate  with  hearty  ad- 
miration, and  said  :  "Well,  I  wish  I  could  say  that." 
Speaker  Reed  looked  at  the  speaker  in  his  whimsical 
way  for  a  moment,  and  then  solemnly  said  :  ' '  Well, 
why  don't  you?    Choate  did." 

A  teacher  in  a  primary  school  recently  read  to  her 
pupils  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  After  explaining 
it  to  them  very  carefully,  she  asked  them  to  copy  the 
first  stanza  from  the  blackboard  and  try  to  illustrate 
it  by  drawings,  as  the  artist  illustrates  a  story.  Pretty 
soon  one  little  girl  handed  in  her  book  with  several 
little  dots  between  two  lines,  a  circle,  half  a  dozen 
dots,  and  three  buckets.  "  I  do  not  understand  this, 
Bessie,"  said  the  teacher;  "what  is  that  circle?" 
"  Oh,  that's  the  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  why  do 
you  have  three  buckets?"  "Oh,  one  is  the  oaken 
bucket,  one  is  the  iron-bound  bucket,  and  the  other 
is  the  bucket  that  hung  in  the  welL"  "  But  what  are 
the  little  dots  ?"  "  Why,  those  are  the  spots  which 
my  infancy  knew." 

Frederick  the  Great  once  requested  his  generals  to 
submit  to  him  plans  of  campaign  for  a  suppositi- 
tious case.  Hans  Joachim  von  Ziethen,  the  famous 
cavalry  general,  produced  a  queer  diagram  in  black 
ink.  It  represented  a  big  blot  in  the  centre,  inter- 
sected by  two  black  lines,  whose  four  terminals 
ended  each  in  a  smaller  blot.  The  king  was  furi- 
ous, and  upbraided  his  old  comrade  in  arms  bitterly 
for  what  he  considered  disrespect.  In  explanation 
Von  Ziethen  said  :  "Why,  your  majesty,  I  am  the 
large  blot  in  the  centre — the  enemy  is  any  one  of  the 
four  smaller  blots.  He  can  march  upon  me  from 
the  right  or  left,  from  the  front  or  rear,  If  he  does, 
I  simply  advance  upon  any  of  the  four  lines  and  lick 
him  where  I  find  him."    Frederick  was  satisfied. 


chair — the  late  Dr.  Thompson's  only  remark  was  : 
"  Well,  well.  I  did  not  think  we  could  so  soon  have 
had  occasion  to  regret  poor  Kingsley."  To  a 
gushing  admirer  who  said  that  a  certain  popular 
preacher  had  so  much  taste:  "Oh,  yes;  so  very 
much,  and  all  so  very  bad."  His  hit  at  the  present 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  when  he  was  a  junior 
fellow  for  Trinity,  is  classical  :  "  We  are  none  of  us 
infallible  ;  not  even  the  youngest  of  us."  But  it  re- 
quires an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  to  do  justice  to  the 
exordium  of  the  Master's  sermon  on  the  parable  of 
the  talents  addressed  in  Trinity  Chapel  to  what  con- 
siders itself  the  cleverest  congregation  in  the  world  : 
"  It  would  be  obviously  supetfiuous  in  a  congrega. 
tion  such  as  that  which  I  now  address  to  expatiate  on 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  have  five,  or  even 
two,  talents.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  the  more  ordinary  case  of  those  who  have 
one  talent." 


LORD    BERESFORD'S    VISIT. 


Meditations  of  Martin  Doolev,  the  Chicago  Jour- 
nal's  Philosopher,  on   the   Mission  of  the 
Distinguished  English  Admiral. 


"I  see  be  th'  pa-apers,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "that 
Lord  Char-les  Beresford  is  in  our  mist,  as  Hogan 
says." 

"An'  who  th'  divvle's  he?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"  He's  a  Watherford  man,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "  I 
knowed  his  father  well — a  markess  be  tbrade  an"  a 
fine  man.  Chax-les  wint  to  sea  early,  but  he's  now 
in  th"  plastherin'  business — ceminlin'  th'  'lieance  iv  th" 
United  States  an'  England.  I'll  thank  ye  to  laugh  at 
me  joke,  Misther  Hinnissy,  an*  not  be  standin'  there 
lookin'  like  a  Chinnyman  in  a  sthreet-car." 

"  I  don't  know  what  ye  mean,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy, 
softly. 

"Lord  Char-les  Beresford  is  a  sort  iv  advance- 
agent  iv  th'  White  Man's  Burden  Thrajeedy  Com- 
pany— two  little  Evas,  four  hundhred  millyon  Top- 
sies,  six  hundhred  millyon  Uncle  Toms.  He's  billin' 
th'  counthry  fr  th'  threeyumphal  tour  iv  th'  Mon- 
sther  Aggregation.  Nawthin'  can  stop  it.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  wather,  an'  together,  ar-rm-in-ar-rm, 
we'll  spread  th'  light  iv  civilization  fr'm  wan  ind  iv  th' 
wurruld  to  th'  other,  no  matther  what  you  an' 
Schwartzmeister  say,  Hinnissy. 

"  Be  hivins,  I  like  th"  way  me  kinsmen  acrost  th' 
sea,  as  th'  pa-apers  say,  threat  us.  '  Ye  whelps,'  says 
Lord  Char-les  Beresford  an'  Roodyard  Kipling  an' 
Tiddy  Rosenfelt  an'  th'  other  Anglo-Saxons.  '  Foolish 
an'  frivolous  people,  cheap  but  thrue-hearted  an"  in- 
sincere cousins,'  they  says.  '  "Tis  Utile  ye  know  about 
annything.  Ye  ar-re  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  Ye 
love  th'  dollar  betther  thin  ye  love  annything  but  two 
dollars.  Ye  ar-re  savage  but  intbreslin'.  Ye  mis- 
name our  titles.  Ye  use  th*  crool  Krag-Jorgensen 
instead  iv  th'  ca'm  an'  penethratin'  Lee-Metford.  Ye 
loss  ye're  heroes  an"  give  thim  wurruk  to  do  ;  we 
smash  in  their  hats  an"  ilivate  thim  to  th'  peerage. 
Ye  have  destroyed  our  language.  Ye  ar-re  rapidly 
convartin"  our  ancesthral  palaces  into  dwellin"  houses. 
Ye're  morals  are  loose,  ye're  dhrinks  ar-re  enervatin' 
but  pleasant,  an'  ye  talk  through  ye're  noses.  Ye 
ar-re  mussy  at  th'  table,  an'  ye  have  no  religion. 
But  ye  ar-re  whelps  iv  th"  ol'  line.  Those  iv  ye  that 
ar-re  not  our  brothers-in-law  we  welcome  as  brothers. 
Ye  annoy  us  so  much  ye  must  be  numbers  ivour  own 
fam'ly.  Th'  same  people  that  is  washed  occasionally 
be  th'  Mississippi  as  it  rowls  majistic  along  th' 
impeeryal  States  iv  Oheeho  an'  Duluth,  wathrin'  th' 
fertyle  plains  iv  Wyoming  an'  Mattsachootsets,  is  to 
be  found  amin'  a  livin'  on  th"  short  but  far  more 
dirtier  Thames.  We  have  th'  same  lithrachoor.  Ye 
r-read  our  Shakespeare  so  we  can't  undherstand  it, 
an"  we  r-read  ye're  aspirin"  authors — Poe,  and  Lowell, 
and  01'  Sleuth  the  Detective.  We  ar"re  not  on- 
familyar  with  ye're  inthrestin'  history.  We  ar-re  as 
pr-roud  as  ye  ar-re  iv  th'  achievemints  iv  Gin'ral 
Shafter  an'  Gin'ral  Coxey.  Ye're  embassadors  have 
always  been  kindly  received,  an'  whether  they  taught 
us  how  to  dhraw  to  a  busted  flush,  or  wept  on  our 
collars,  or  recited  original  pothry  to  us,  we  had  a 
brotherly  feelin'  for  thim  that  med  us  say  :  "  Poor 
fellows,  thy're  doin"  th'  best  they  can."  'So,'  says 
they,  '  come  to  our  ar-rms  an"  together  we'll  go  out 
an'  conquer  th'  wurruld.' 

"An' we're  goin' to  do  it,  Hinnissy.  Th' raycip- 
tion  that  this  here  sinu'mmt  has  rayceived  from  ivry 
wan  that  has  a  son  in  colledge  is  almost  tumulchuse. 
We  feel  like  a  long-lost  brother  that's  been  settin' 
outside  in  th'  cold  f  r  a  week  an'  is  now  ast  in  to  sup- 
per— an'  sarched  at  th'  dure  fr  deadly  weepins. 
We'll  have  to  set  up  straight  an'  mind  our  manners. 
No  tuckin'  our  napkins  down  our  throats,  or  dhrinkin' 
out  iv  th'  saucer,  or  kickin'  our  boots  off  undher  th' 
table.  No  r-reachin'  fr  annything,  but  '  Mah,  wfll 
ye  kindly  pass  th'  Ph-lippeens?'  or  '  No,  thank  ye, 
pah,  help  ye'ersilf  first." 

"  An"  will  we  stay  in  ?    Faith,  1  dinnaw.     We  feel 


At  Seeley's  inaugural  lecture  as  professor  of  his- 
tory— Seeley  succeeded    Charles    Kingsley  in    that  I 
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Singer  Sewing-Machines  cannot 
be  obtained  through  department 
stores  or  merchandise  dealers;  they 
are  delivered  directly  from  maker  to 
user  only  through  our  own  em- 
ployees. They  are  offered  to  the 
public  on  their  inmnsic  merits  as  the 
best  device  obtainable  for  family 
sewing. 

Can  You  Try  One  Free? 

CERTAINLY.  Deliver  it  at  your 
door,  m  our  own  wagon,  upon 
application  to  any  of  our  offices, 
located  in  every  city  in  the  world. 
EITHER  LOCK-STITCH  OR 
CHAIN-STiTCH 

any  style  of  cabinet 
Work. 

Sold  for  Cash,  or  Leased. 
Old  Machines  Exchanged. 

SINGER     SEWING-MACHINES 
ARE   SOLD  ONLY  BY 

SINGER^MFG 


kindly  to  each  other,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  th"  first 
up  in  th"  mornin'  th'  first  away  with  th'  valu'bles." 

"I'll  niver  come  in,"  protested  Mr.  Hennessy, 
stoutly. 

"No  more  ye  will,  ye  rebelyous  omadhan,"  said 
Mr.  Dooley.  "An'  'twas  thihkin'  iv  you  an'  th' 
likes  iv  you  an'  Schwartzmeister  an'  th'  likes  iv  him 
that  med  me  wondher.  If  th"  'lieance  got  into  a  war 
with  Garmany  an'  some  wan  was  to  start  a  rough-an'- 
tumble  in  Ireland  about  Diction  time,  I  wondher  wud 
th'  cemint  hold  1 " — Peter  Dunne  in  Chicago  Journal. 
Copyright,  iSgg. 


The  ever-ingenious  New  York  florist  has  hit  on  a 
new  scheme  for  supplying  first-class  floral  effects  at 
reduced  rates  or  for  furnishing  heavy  orders  when 
his  stock  is  low.  Chrysanthemum  weddings,  for 
instance,  have  been  much  in  vogue.  At  a  recent 
wedding  where  the  favorite  flower  of  the  Orient  was 
made  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  decorations,  it  was 
discovered,  quite  by  accident,  that  some  of  the  largest 
clusters  of  chrysanthemums  were  artificial.  These 
were  so  cunningly  combined  with  the  freshest  of  roses 
that  they  would  have  deceived  any  casual  observer. 
But  they  were  only  paper,  just  as  the  big  display  of 
palms  way  back  in  the  chancel  was  made  by  man 
and  not  by  nature. 


T^.  Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 
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BSA      IMPERIAL   JAPANESE  AXD 
I  F^^B  U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 

Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  P.  m„  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Hongkong  Mara Friday,  March  17 

Nippon  Mara Wednesday,  April  13 

America  Marn Saturday,  May  6 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
431  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS.  General  Agent. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and LIVERPOOL, 

TIA  QUEESSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.     582  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin   Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
13,652  tons. 

GERMANIC  BRITANNIC 

OCEANIC 

704   feet   long.     17,040  tone.     Launched. 

•   S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices   on 
Pacific  Coast. 


NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fa  rthe  sale  of  the  maun- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  KUM6EB8 ; 
H1DBAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  lao  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qnalitles.  SS^'-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Onncei 
.0  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTB  CHANGS   IN   HODR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street), 

atl  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Fraacisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Mar.  9 

Doric  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Coptic. .  .(Via  Honolulu) Friday,  April  38 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  rednced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS.  General  Manager. 


WHUli       S.     S.    Australia,     for 

pMlllL   Honolulu    only,    Wed- 

fa  negday,  Mar.  8,  2  p.  m, 

S.  S.    Alameda    sails 

via       Honolulu        and 

Auckland  for  Sydney, 

J.  D.  Spreckels  A  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  ii^Montgom- 
Freight  Office,  337  Market  St.,  San  Frmncuce- 


ery  St. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

t  Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 

T^^^  For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  5, 

IfSlk  IQ.  *5.  =°i  2St  Mar.  2,  change  at  Seattle. 

iij^MSv         For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Soiind  Ports,  10 
KIG\mi>    A-   M-    Fco-   5'   10>    '5-    2C-    35-   ilar-   2, 
l^^^iWjftl   and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 
fl*Ar'»ai       For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  r.  u„ 
1  ^^^^»^^H   f"eb-   3'    3.    '3-    l3-  a3.  a9.   Mar-   5.    and 
^^^^^  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 
For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,   9  a.  m„ 
Feb.   1,  5,   9,    13,    17,  n,   25,   Mar.  i,   and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  it 
a.  m.,  Feb.  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  Mar.  3,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter.     For  turther  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  11,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  6. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St. (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis March  1  I  St.  Paul March  .5 

Paris March  3  I  St.  Louis March  23 

RED    STAB   LUTE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Friesland March  1  I  Westemland March  15 

Southwark March  S  |  Kensington .March  33 

EMPIRE    tTNE. 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  Ins-, 
gation  Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESi 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 
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The  Heazelton-Howe  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Mr.  George  Heazelton,  of  this 
city,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Butterworth  Howe  took  place  in 
New  York  city  on  Tuesday,  February  14th,  at  the 
home  of  Dr-  St.  John  Roosa,  20  East  Thirtieth 
Street.  The  groom  has,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  been  prominent  in  newspaper  circles  in  this 
city,  and  for  several  years  was  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  papers  here.  The  bride  is  the  daugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Congressman  Benjamin  Butterworib 
of  Ohio.  About  seven  years  ago  she  became  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Heazelton,  but  the  engagement  was 
annulled  and  she  married  her  father's  clerk,  a  Mr. 
Howe,  a  few  hours  prior  to  bis  death.  After  years  of 
pitient  waiting.  Mr.  Heazelton  again  declared  his 
a&ciion  and  won  his  love  of  long  ago.  Rev.  Marvin 
R.  Vincent  performed  the  ceremony. 


Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  California  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  celebrated  Washington's  Birthday  by 
holding  a  banquet  in  the  evening  at  the  Merchants' 
Club.  About  two  hundred  members  and  guests  were 
present  and  enjoyed  an  elaborate  menu,  and  the 
literary  exercises,  which  were  naturally  of  a  patriotic 
nature.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  president. 
Mr.  Horace  Davis,  Commander  J.  C.  Watson,  U. 
S.  N.,  Mr.  D.  M.  Delmas,  Professor  Thomas  R. 
Bacon,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  and  Mr.  John  P. 
Irish.  Vocal  selections  were  given  by  Mr.  Rhys 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd.  The  affair  was 
successful  in  every  particular. 


Notes  and  Gossip, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kohler  have  issued  invita- 
tions for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Anna 
M.  Kohler,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Silberstein,  which  wi  1 
take  place  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  1st. 
The  ceremony  will  be  performed  by  Rev.  Horatio 
Stcbbins.  The  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Caroline 
Kohler,  Miss  Florence  Fitch,  Miss  Mabel  Gross, 
and  MUs  Amy  von  Gerichten.  Mr.  George  W. 
McNear,  Jr.,  will  act  as  best  man  and  the  ushers 
will  comprise  Dr.  J.  D.  de  Chantreu,  Mr.  Warren 
D.  Clark,  Mr.  Leonard  Crane,  and  Mr.  H.  Du- 
vergey. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Grace  A. 
Giselman  to  Mr.  William  A.  Lange.  The  bride- 
elect  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Giselman.  Mr.  Linge  is  the  son  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lange,  a  retired  army  officer,  and  his  sister  is  the 
wife  of  Major  Lewis  Smith,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.  The  wedding  will  take  place  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Lange  returns  from  the  East  They  will  reside  in 
this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Cecilia  Burk  and  Mr.  F.  P. 
Tuttle,  of  Auburn,  took  place  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 23d,  at  St.  Luke's  Church.  The  br-d;  is  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Naglee  Burk,  of  San  Jose.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
William  H.  Moieland  officiated.  Afierwaid  there 
was  a  breakfast  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  1922 
Franklin  Street. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin  gave  an  enjoy- 
able musicale  recently  at  their  residence  on  Broad- 
way in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  who  is  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  join  her  husband.  Senator  Stewart. 
An  interesting  programme  was  presented  and  a  de- 
licious supper  enjoyed. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  and  Mrs.  Frederic  R.  King 
will  be  "at  home"  from  three  uciil  six  o'clock  on 
Thursday  afternoons  io  March  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Davis,  1800  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Newhall  gave  a  lunch  party  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall.  Those  invited  to  mset  her 
were  Mrs.  John  E.  Plater,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Briggs, 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Van  Nuys,  Mrs.  James  Ford,  and  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Ames. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party in  the  Red  Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  21st. 


Tennis,  Golf,  and  Polo  Notes. 

Lawn-tennis  has  been  receiving  quite  a  boom  re- 
cently, and  there  is  every  evidence  that  it  will  be- 
come more  popular  than  ever  during  the  comiDg 
season.  In  the  round-robin  tournament  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Club's  courts  on  Situ/day,  February  i8ih, 
Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  defeated  Mr.  A.  BucbJy  in 
6—0,  6—1  ;  Mr.  Grant  Smith  defeated  Mr.  Henley, 
6—4,  6—2  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Cornell  defeated  Mr.  George 
Broemmel,  6— 1.  0—6. 12 — 10  ;  Mr.  George  Whnney 
and  Mr.  G-orge  Bradshaw  defeated  Mr.  Reuben 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Beriody  Stone,  4—6,  6—3.  3 — 6. 
6—2.  6—3  ;  Mr.  Walter  S.  McGavin  defeated  Mr. 
A.  Buchly,  6—4,  4—6,  6 — 3  ;  Miss  Charlotte  Evans, 
who  received  a  handicap  of  30,  defeated  Mr,  Harry 
Weihe,  6—4,  7—5. 

A  douule  handicap  tournament  for  ladies  was 
played  on  Tuesday,  Febiuary  2iit.  Several  ladies 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance  as  they  did  not  under- 
stand v  hat  a  handicap  was.  Those  who  did  play 
gave  (i  very  good  exhibition  of  tennis,  showing 
ciarkei  improvement.  The  scores  made  were  as 
foljp."  1 :  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Bowman  and  Miss  Elsie 
Ctari.,  at  scratch,  defeated  Miss  E.  Hunter,  of  Ala- 
medi,  and  Miss  Eisen,  6—0,  6—3 ;  Miss  Bowman 
and  toiss  Clark  gave  a  handicap  of  30  to  Miss  M. 


Lacy  and  Miss  L.  Farnsworth  and  defeated  them, 
6—4,  6—3  ;  Miss  Hunter  and  Miss  Eisen  gave  a 
handicap  of  30  to  Miss  Lacy  and  Miss  Farnsworth 
and  defeated  them,  o — 6,  6—3.  6—4  ;  Miss  E. 
Eckart  and  Miss  Ruth  Foster  defeated  Miss  Lacy 
and  Miss  Farnsworth,  6—4.  6 — 2  ;  Miss  Foster  and 
Miss  Eckart  were  given  a  handicap  of  30  by  Miss 
Bowman  and  Miss  Clark  and  defeated  them.  6—4. 
8—6  6—2  ;  Miss  Foster  and  Miss  Eckart,  who  re- 
ceived a  handicap  of  30,  defeated  Miss  Hunter, 
6 — 4.  Play  was  stopped  then,  owing  to  darkness. 
This  left  three  teams  tied,  each  having  two  matches 
to  their  credit.  They  were  Miss  Foster  and  Miss 
Eckart,  Miss  Eisen  and  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Bowman 
and  Miss  Clark.  It  was  decided  to  play  off  the 
finals  on  Friday  afternoon,  February  24th. 

A  round-robin  tournament  for  men  was  the  feature 
of  Washington's  Birthday  at  the  courts  of  the  Ala- 
meda Tennis  Club.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
and  excellent  playing,  Mr.  Percy  Murdock  and 
Mr.  Reuben  Hunt  winning  five  straight  m  itches. 
The  silver  championship  belts  are  now  their  properly 
until  some  better  players  wrest  them  from  them.  Mr. 
Frank  Bartlett  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen  came  in  for 
second  honors. 

Golf  is  now  forging  itself  ahead,  the  interest  taken 
in  it  becoming  greater  each  day.  The  final  game  of 
the  ladies'  open  competition  was  played  at  the  San 
Francisco  Golf  Club  on  Friday,  February  17th,  when 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton  defeated  Miss  Ella  Morgan 
one  up.  She  won  the  championship  and  the  hand- 
some trophy. 

The  third  tournament  for  the  Tibbetts's  cup  was 
played  at  the  Oakland  Golf  Club  on  Saturday, 
February  18th,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Ernest  R. 
Folger  won  by  five  up.  He  played  a  very  strong 
game,  especially  when  it  narrowed  down  to  his  final 
contestant,  Mr.  D.  F.  Belden. 

In  the  mixed  foursomes  for  club  members  on  the 
same  day  there  were  eighteen  entries,  and  the  game 
narrowed  down  to  Mr.  Philip  E.  Bowles  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Johnson  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Buwles,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt.  The  latter  team  won  in  the  finals 
on  Washington's  Birthday.  There  will  be  an  open 
handicap  competition  for  men  S-ilurd-iy  afternoon. 
A  men's  foursomes  for  club  members  only  will  be 
played  on  the  Oakland  links  on  Saturday,  March  4th. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  there  was  a  men's  four 
somes  competition  at  nine  holes  on  the  Oakland 
links.  Ten  pairs  entered,  and  the  victors  were  Mr. 
McDonald  and  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  won  by  one 
up  and  captured  the  prizes. 

The  final  round  at  match  play  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  was  played  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  and  the  result  was  a  victory 
for  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  who  defeated  Mr.  J.  W. 
Byrne  four  up.  After  this  there  was  a  handicap 
competition  at  eighteen  holes,  match  play.  It  was 
not  completed,  and  the  finals  will  be  played  off  on 
Saturday,  February  25th.  The  contestants  were  Mr. 
S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  H.  D. 
PUlsbury,  Mr.  C.  P.  Eells,  Mr.  E.  J.  McCutchen, 
Mr.  Charles  P*ge,  Mr.  A.  B.  Watson,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Byrne,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Mar- 
tin, and  Mr.  H.  B.  Goodwin. 

The  members  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club  for- 
mally opened  their  new  club-house  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  There  was  an  informal  reception  and  a 
dinner  was  served.  A  few  practice  games  were 
played  over  the  nine-hole  course. 

An  interesting  game  of  polo  was  played  at  Bur- 
lingame  on  Sunday,  February  19th,  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  army  offijers  from  the  Pre- 
sidio. The  "  Reds  "  were  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart, 
Mr.  Charles  Dunphy,  Mr.  McCreary,  and  Sergeant 
Mofiatt,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.  The  "Blus" 
compiistd  Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Dnscoll,  and  Lieutenant  Floyd  W. 
Harris,  U.  S.  A.  The  "  Reds  "  won  by  seven  goals 
to  four.     The  contest  was  quite  excitiDg. 


The  flag  which  floated  from  Paul  Jones's  ship,  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  in  the  famous  action  with  the 
British  frigate  Strapis,  in  September,  1779,  after 
being  in  hiding  for  more  than  a  century,  was  recently 
presented  to  the  United  States  Navy  Department  by 
Miss  Harriett  Stafford,  a  descendant  of  Midshipman 
Stafford,  of  the  famous  ship.  This  was  the  first  flag 
bearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ever  hoisted  on  an 
American  warship,  and  the  first  that  was  ever  saluted 
by  a  naval  power. 


If  you  want  to  enjoy  an  ideal  day's  outing,  take  a 
trip  up  the  Scenic  Railway  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais.  The  climate  is  very  different  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  you  are  far  above  the  twirling  and  eddying 
winds  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  air  is  warm  and 
balmy.  The  accommodations  at  the  Tavern  are  ex- 
cellent. 

• — •*»    ■ 

DIutlier  Goose  Fete. 
The  Mother  Guose  Fete,  held  on  February  nth  at 
the  Hobart  residence,  was  so  well  attended  that  the 
managers  have  decided  to  repeat  the  children's  per- 
furruauce  iu  order  to  give  an  opportuni  y  to  many 
patents  and  fuends  to  witness  the  pretty  sight.  In 
addition  to  the  songs  already  given,  there  will  be 
tableaux,  a  May-po.e  dance,  and  many  other  at- 
tractive features.  As  before,  the  proceeds  will  be 
given  to  the  Children's  Ho>pnal  and  Trailing  School 
fur  Nurses.  The  enienmuniedt  will  be  heitl  on 
Saturday,  March  nth.  at  2  30  p  m.,  at  Native;  Sons' 
Hall,  Mason  Street,  between  Post  and  Geary,  which 
has  been  generously  otfcied  to  the  manag-rs  by  our 
public- spirited  mayor,  Mr.  Phelan.  Tickets  can  be 
procured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  or  from  any  of 
the  managers.    Also  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Maurer,  Jr.,  pianist,  will  give  a  concert  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
28th.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Coffin, 
tenor.     An  excellent  programme  will  be  presented. 

The  Mollmhauer  Recital. 

The  fourth  violin  recital  given  by  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Mollenhauer  took  place  at  the  Byron  Mauzy 
Hall  on  Friday  evening,  February  24th.  A  large 
audience  enjoyed  the  presentation  of  the  following 
programme : 

Andante,  theme  con  variations  (quartet  for  four 
violin--).  Leonard,  Miss  E.  Johansen,  Miss  G.  Lynch, 
Mr.  E.  Redville,  and  Mr.  J.  Lewis  ;  "  Second  Con- 
certo," J.  Bloch,  Master  Raymond  Gott ;  "Faust 
Fanta<-ie."  Sarasate.  Mr.  Llewelyn  Hughes  ;  "  Scene 
de  Ballet "  (performed  by  three  solo  violins  in  unison), 
De  Beriot,  Miss  Fannie  Burton.  Mr.  L.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Oito  Rauhut ;  "Capriccio"  (trio  for  three  violins). 
F.  Hermann,  Miss  F.  Burton,  Mr.  L.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  O.  Rauhut ;  concerto  (quartet  for  four  violins), 
D.  Alard,  Miss  Lilian  Spink.  Miss  F.  Burton,  Mr.  L. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  O.  Rauhut  ;  berceuse  (performed 
by  eighteen  violins)  M.  Hauser,  Miss  L.  Spink,  Miss 
F.  Bunon,  Miss  1  Johannsen,  Miss  G  Lynch,  MiiS 
B.  Kirgore,  Miss  Wiga  Dysb  rg,  Mi^s  Sanders,  Miss 
Southack.  Miss  E.  Mischner,  Miss  Catooije  Barbe, 
Mr.  L.  Hughes.  Mr.  E.  Redville,  Mr.  O.  Rauhut, 
Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  Carl  Crichton,  Mr.  W.  Liebes, 
Mr.  Ed.  Kouckeberg.  and  Master  Raymond  Gott. 

The  Symphony  Society. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  its 
final  concert  of  this  season  at  the  Orpheura  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  February  23d,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fritz  Scheel.  A  large  and  fashionable 
audience  enjoyi  d  the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Overture,  "Tannl  anser,"  Wagner;  Symphony 
No.  6  (patbetique)  Tschaikowsky  ;  "  Vor>piel, "  Act 
3  "  Meistersinger,"  Wagner;  "Siegfried's  Funeral 
March  "  ("  Gotterdammerung  "),  Wagner. 


A  concert  will  be  given  at  Association  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening.  March  1st,  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Wyman  Gardner,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Middleton,  Mrs. 
Edith  Scott  Basford,  Mr.  Harold  Basford,  and 
Mr.  Rob.  rt  Taylor  Bien.  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
H.  B.  Pjsmore.  Admission  by  invitation  only.  The 
soloists  are  all  pupils  of  Mr.  Pasmore  who  are  sing- 
ing in  church  choirs  here.  The  programme  will 
comprise  part  songs,  "  A  Summer  Song  "  and  "  Be- 
ware," by  H.  B.  Pasmore;  "Lieu  Signor,"  by 
Meyerbeer  ;  "  Piano,  piano,  canto,  pio,"  from  "Dir 
Freischutz";  "  Repenter,"  by  Gounod  ;  "The  Mes- 
sage," by  Pasmore,  composed  for  Mrs.  Basford  ; 
"Let  Me  Love  Thee,"  by  Arditi ;    part  songs  by 

Garrett  and  Gade. 

• — m     * 

A  Society  Leader. 

The  triumphs  that  Mo  t  &  Chandon  champagne 
have  enjoyed  in  social  circles,  having  been  exclusively 
served  at  the  Vanderbilt.  Asior.  Bradley-Martin,  and 
Belmont  balls  have  stamped  this  brand  with  the  ap- 
proval of  thf  most  discriminating  of  the  fashionable 
set.  MbVt  &  Chandun  White  >eal  is  now  promi- 
nently in  evidence  at  every  select  affair. —  Wine 
Circular,  New  Yoik. 


—  A.  B.  Pjerson  still  prints  one  hundred 
of  the  best  quality  Vi-Uu-g  Cards  from  your  plate 
for  One  Dollar.     318  Post  Street  (Union  Square;. 


To  keep  your  teeih  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Pom. 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China, the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting-  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  tor  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621    MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 


E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 


For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.,   or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1081. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mnd  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing-  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap? 
Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEASER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&  Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

"tXTHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86  855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
ding etc. 


Trocadero 

This  charming  resort  has 
passed  into  new  hands,  who 
will  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  you  drive  to  the  Park, 
Ingleside,  or  the  Ocean, 
take  in  Trocadero. 


DrDDTCrUT  1  DtDCD  and  matc  S2  a  da5'  " 

ntrrlLOLnl    11    rflrLn    home  during  leisure  hours; 
speciineu  copy  and  full  i  fo  mation  I  lie. 

THE  AMERICAN    BUILHER.  CHICAGO. 


ENNErVS  SKSE. 


►TPILET 
•PWDER 


Fositive  Belief  for 

PEICEXT  HEAT. 
CHA7TNG  ard  STTrTBTTRlT 
tad  nil  afflictions  ot  the  aldn. 
fZj*"A  Utile  hiQher  in  price  than 
>trthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
„„.  it."     Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation.    DelieriHi'1    after  shaving.     Sold 
mailed  on  receipt  of  35c.    Get  Mermen's  (the 
Gerhard  ttennen  Co  .  Newark.  R,  J. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    8TREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DESTBB. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 

8.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

lTEWt.Y    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 

LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

Ran    Franrl.ro.    Gal. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Firfit-claes  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMBS,  Proprietor, 
Lata  of  Puo  Rabin  HotiL 


February  27, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and   Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  and  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin  re- 
turned early  in  the  week  from  their  trip  to  Los 
Angeles  and  Corooado  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  will  not  go  to 
Florida,  but  will  sail  from  New  York  to-day  (Satur- 
day) for  Europe. 

Mr.  Hairy  M.  GiUigis  back  in  New  York,  en  route 
to  Paris. 

Miss  McBean,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter 
in  the  East,  is  expected  to  return  here  soon. 

Mrs.  William  M.  G*in  and  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin 
have  relumed  from  their  visit  to  New  Orleans. 
While  en  route  to  this  city  they  visited  Mr.  Andrew 
.Martin  at  bis  cottage  at  Palm  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  months  in  the  East,  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  Misses  Hager  expect  to  leave  here  soon  for 
Honolulu,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  were  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  when  last  heard  from. 

Miss  Leontine  Blakeroan  and  Miss  Ethel  Keeney 
have  returned  from  their  trip  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callaghan  Byrne,  n£e  Ellis,  have 
been  traveling  through  Mexico  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  expects  to  leave  for  Japan 
early  next  month,  and  will  spend  two  months  in  the 
Orient. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  was  in  New  York  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Eddy,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Meyer  have 
been  at  Coronado  Beach  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
Yukon  District  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
will  leave  next  Tuesday  on  a  brief  visit  to  ihe  Eastern 
Slates.  His  family  will  remain  here  at  the  Occidental 
HottL 

Mrs.  Patker  and  Miss  Julia  Winston  came  up  from 
Los  Angeles  for  the  Maidi  Gr*s  ball. 

Mrs.  F-  J.  Sullivan  has  returned  to  this  city,  after 
a  six  weeks'  absence  in  the  E  ist,  during  which  lime 
she  placed  her  daughter.  Miss  Alice  Sullivan,  in 
school  at  E  tion  H-dl.  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Sullivan 
sailed  from  New  Yo  k  a  fortnight  ago  for  Europe,  to 
be  gone  three  monihs. 

Mr.  Valentine  Hut>h  has  returned  from  the  East. 
■     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.    Bates  and  Mr.    Dudley 
Bates  were  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  ihe  week. 

Hon  P  ul  Neumann  aud  Mrs.  Neumann  are  at 
the  P.l-ce  Hotel. 

Mr.  Willard  T.  Barton  returned  to  New  York  last 
week  after  a  brief  vUit  here, 

Mtss  Florence  Dean  has  been  visiting  Miss  G.  H. 
Baldwin,  of  Council  Bluffs,  in  New  York. 

Mr  J.  C  Stubbs  relumed  home  on  Monday,  after 
an  absence  of  iwo  months  in  the  East. 

Miss  Grace  Hewlett,  who  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  this  city  and  Oakland,  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Stockton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Lowry,  Miss  Agnes  Lowry, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Mulford  sailed  on  Tuesday  on 
the  Japanese  steamer  America  Maru  for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhali  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Waller 
S.  Newhall,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Annie  Clay  has  returned  to  Oakland  from  the 
East.  She  has  been  spending  a  week  visiting  friends 
in  Pasadena. 

Mr.  Colin  M.  Smith  is  in  New  York.  He  expects 
to  be  absent  in  the  East  about  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Grant  were  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Runyon  and  Miss  Helen 
Runyon  were  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  early  in  the 
week. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  the  Misses  Helen  and 
Elsie  Hecht  will  close  iheir  "at  homes"  with  the 
firat  and  third  Fridays  in  March. 

Mr.  Victor  H.  Meicalf,  of  Oakland,  left  for  the 
East  list  week. 

Mr.  George  A.  Crux  has  been  visiting  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  past  week. 

Judge  J.  C.  Hebbird  has  been  sojourning  at  the 
Hotel  El  Paso  de  Kobles  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Belcher,  who  has  been  visiting  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Belcher,  in 
Marysville,  returned  to  this  city  on  Thursday, 

Baron  A.  Jacobs  Kauistein,  of  Mexico,  arrived  in 
this  city  early  in  the  week,  and  was  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  He  departed  for  New  York  on  Monday  to 
visit  bis  family. 

The  Misses  Maud  and  Ella  O'Connor  were  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week, 

Mrs.  Munroe  Salisbury  and  Mrs.  Gordan  Bland- 
ing  were  vLitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  last 
week. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Burrell,  the  Misses  Caroline  and 
Louise  Flanders,  and  Miss  Clementine  Lewis,  of 
Portland,  Or.,  were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  duriDg 
the  week.  They  are  en  route  to  Mexico  for  a  pleas- 
ure trip. 

judge  C.  U.  Sterry,  of  Los  Aogeles,  was  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Tobin  was  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  early 
in  the  week. 
t-     Mr.  J.   C.    Coleman  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geral-t  Grrome,  of  New  York,  have 
been  staying  at  theOocd  ntal  Hutel  during  the  week. 
Mr.  and  Mis.  D.  F.  Densmore,  of  San  Jose,  regis- 
tered at  the  California  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Am'JDg  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  El  Pjso  de 
Robles  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sulley.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Charman.  Mrs.  Watson,  Mrs.  H. 
Duiaid.  Mr  G.  F.  Piyne.  Mr.  J.  H-  Long,  Mrs.  C. 
La  Tour,  Mr.  C.  Michalnschke,  Mr.  H.  C.  Sullwell, 
and  Mr.  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Pratt. 

AmoDg  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Nicolette,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  J. 


O.  Pickands.  of  Cleveland,  O.,   Mr.  E.  A.  Mizner, 
of  Dawson  City,  Miss  Chamberlain,  of  London,  Mr.  - 
J.  J.  Crooks,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle,  ' 
Mrs.  J.N.  Wilson,  Miss  Mikam,  Miss  Barren,  Mr.  i 
Arthur  N.  Sanford,  Miss  Grace  Arnold  Hecht.    Dr.  ' 
E.  W.  Westphal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jacobi.  Mr.  J. 
Otis,  Mr.  William  Ccichton,  Mrs.  John  Barton,  and 
Miss  Grace  Barton. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  W.  C.  Calder  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Giesy.  of 
Portland,  Or.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Ballard,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  J.  O  Pickands,  of  Cleveland.  O.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  P.  Stein,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  M.  C.  Healion,  of 
San  Diego.  Mr.  E.  R.  Gifford,  of  Auburn,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Cole,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Mr.  G. 
Koauih,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  Mr.  F.  M.  Tobin,  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Day,  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  J.  S.  Ellis,  of  Butte,  Mr.  G  orge  H. 
Warfield,  of  Healdsburg,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Royce,  of 
Chico. 

Among  those  who  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  during  the  week  were  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hodges,  of  Salt  Lake  Cily,  Mr.  L.  M.  Gould,  of 
Stockton,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  John  P. 
Conlon,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  G.  T.  McLeod,  of 
Honolulu,  H.  L,  Mr.  J.  A.  Ktwiq,  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Scott,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Tevis  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Calhoun,  of  San 
Jo-£,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Murdock,  of  Oakland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Burling.  Mrs.  T.  Watson,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Weed,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kline,  Mr.  J.  J.  Kline, 
Mr.  Dudley  C.  Bates,  Miss  Gertrude  Bites,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Bates.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Van  Bergin,  Miss 
Edna  C.   Dickens,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gage. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  were 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Conderman  and  Miss  Conderman,  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  George  C.White,  of  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  White,  of  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Earl,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  George 
Fletcher,  of  Grass  Vall<y.  Mr.  H.  Goodw.n,  of 
Napa,  Mr.  George  F.  Maddock  and  Mr.  L.  B. 
Wickersham,  of  Stanford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Moran, 
of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Garth,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  of  Monterey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
Cook,  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lemon,  of 
AtUnta,  Ga.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cheney,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  la.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Buck,  of  Vaca- 
ville,  Mr.  F.  P.  Tattle,  of  Auburn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Maltby,  of  Chuago. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended: 

Colonel  J.  D.  V.  Middleton,  Deputy  Surgeon- 
Gfneral,  U.  S.  A  ,  and  Mrs.  Middleton  are  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Davis,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Potter,  wife  of  Major  Samuel  O  L  Potter, 
Brigade  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V,,  now  on  duly  in  Manila, 
left  for  New  York  and  Washington  during  the  past 
week  for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Captain  O.  W.  Farenholt,  U.  S-  N.,  who  has  been 
stationed  for  the  past  three  years  in  China  and  Japan, 
visited  friends  in  Portland  last  week  while  en  route 
East. 

Brigadier-General  T.  H.  Barber,  U.  S.  V.,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Barber  and  family  and  Miss  Johnson, 
i_f  New  York,  is  in  San  Diego,  where  he  will  spend 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Taussig,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Commander  E. 
D.  Taussig,  U.  S.  N.,  has  recendy  returned  from 
Honolulu  and  is  now  with  her  son,  Mr.  I.  Hawley 
Taussig,  at  2005  Chestnut  Street,  Poiladelphia,  Pa. 
Lieutenant- Commander  Taussig  is  in  command  of 
the  Bennington,  which  arrived  at  Manila  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Ensign  C.  C.  Fewel,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been 
attached  to  the  cruiser  Marbtekead,  was  on  February 
4.th  ordered  home.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fewel  be 
will  go  to  San  Diego,  where  he  will  be  ihe  gu-est  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Grow.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  leave  Ensign  Fewel  will  be  assigned  to  the 
training- ship  Pensacola  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  J  P.  Hams,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
was  at  the  Cai  fomia  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Thomas  expects  to  leave  soon 
for  J-ipAn,  in  order  to  be  near  her  husband,  Captain 
Thomas,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  at  present  in  Manila. 
Mrs.  Thomas  will  be  accompanied  by  Miss  Bernice 
Landers. 

Mrs.  Whiting,  wife  of  Captain  W.  H.  Whiting, 
U.  S.  N-,  and  her  little  daughter,  are  at  Manila, 
where  Captain  Whiting  is  in  command  of  the 
Charleston, 

Colonel  John  M.  Bacon,  Eighth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
was  a  visitor  at  Vancouver  Barracks  last  week.  Col- 
onel Bacon  was,  until  a  short  time  ago,  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  at  St.  Paul,  and  is 
now  enjoying  a  four  months'  leave  of  absence,  which 
he  and  his  family  will  spend  in  Portland.  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McCrackin,  who  left  San  Fran- 
cisco on  November  29th  for  the  Orient  wiih  her  hus- 
band, remained  at  Hong  Kong,  while  Lieutenant- 
Commander  McCrackin  went  to  Manila.  She  will 
remain  in  Hong  Kong  until  more  is  known  of  the 
fuiure  movements  of  the  Monadnock. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Friedrich.  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Minnesota  Infantry,  U.  S  V.,  is  in  Los  An- 
geles 00  a  furlough  from  Manila.  He  will  sail  for 
the  Philippines  from  San  Francisco  on  the  fifth  of 
March. 

Colonel  L.J.  Babbitt,  U.  S.  A.,  Ensign  Clarence 
England,  U.  S.  N-,  and  Paymaster  J.  E.  Cann, 
U.  S.  N.,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during 
the  w-ek. 

Li- utenant  William  D-  Conrad,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Captain  H.  B.  Price.  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from  M  inila 
on  Thursday  and  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 
The  former  is  convale  cing  from  a  severe  illness 
and  will  return  to  his  home  in  Oregon.  The  latter 
leaves  in  a  few  days  for  Burlington.  la. 

—  Crane's  Kid  Finmsh  note-papers,  in  all 
i  sizes  and  lints,  can  be  had  for  15  cents  a  quire  at 
Cooper's,  No.  746  Market  Street 


PARODIES    ON    KIPLING. 


The  Black  Man's  Burden. 
Lift  off  the  black  man's  burden — 

The  load  of  down-trod  years  : 
The  memories  of  suffering, 

The  weight  of  unshed  tears. 
Send  forth  your  sons  to  help  him  : 

They  need  not  wander  far  ; 
Nor  cross  the  distant  ocean, 

Nor  seek  the  western  star. 

Lift  eff  the  bUck  man's  burden — 

Your  backs  had  need  be  strong  : 
The  negro's  load  of  ignorance  ; 

The  Indian's  weight  of  wrong. 
Your  sons  will  want  iheir  patience  : 

No  need  to  stint  their  pains — 
To  lift  the  burdens  lyiag 

At  oiher  doors  than  Spain's. 

Lift  off  the  black  man's  burden. 

See  that  your  hearts  are  bold. 
Look  that  your  burden- bearers 

Seek  other  things  than  gold. 
Lift  loads  that  lie  beside  you — 

Try  first  your  strength  on  these: 
Then  seek  the  greater  burdens 

Beyond  the  western  seas. 
—Owen  Hall  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Warniog  to  Parodists. 
Take  up  "The  White  Man's  Burden," 

Then  put  it  down  again  ; 
Don't  touch  it  with  your  pencil. 

Type-writer,  or  your  pen. 
In  parodi?tic  manner 

Don't  fritter  lime  away, 
For  yours  won't  be  as  good  as 

The  one  by  Rudyard  K. 

Take  up  "  The  White  Man's  Burden," 

But  pitienlly  refrain 
From  writing  verses  like  it, 

Lest  you  bring  woe  and  pain 
To  those  who  read  the  papers  ; 

They're  weary  now,  you  know  I 
"Cause  thousands  have  been  at  it 

From  Maine  to  Mexico. 

Bay  down  "  The  White  Man's  Borden," 

Waste  not  your  stamps  and  means 
On  siLot,  sullen  peoples 

Who  run  the  magazines. 
No  matter  what  you  send  them. 

No  matter  what  you  da, 
The  silent,  sullen  peoples 

Will  send  it  back  to  you. 

— Hobari  in  Baltimore  American. 

Oar  "White  Man's  Burden." 
'  Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burden  !  " 
What  hollow  words  are  these  ? 
'Tis  the  croik  of  the  ink-pot  raven 
That  Sits  on  the  seven  seas. 
'  Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burden  1  " 
Why,  who  are  you  to  prate 
To  those  who  swept  the  desert 
From  Maine  to  the  Golden  Gate  ? 

Who  gnawed  the  crusts  of  famine 

Beneath  Virginia  skies, 
Till  the  white  man's  blood  ran  water, 

But  never  the  white  man's  eyes  ? 
'  Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burden  1 " 

Who  set  their  backs  to  the  main, 
And  sent  the  sons  of  the  forest 

To  skulk  on  the  treeless  plain  ? 

Who  harried  the  fiends  of  torture, 

And  gave  their  sons  10  fight 
With  the  poisoned  arrow  by  daytime. 

The  brand  and  the  knife  by  night  ? 
Who  shackled  the  scalp-locked  chieftains, 

And  bade  them  abide  in  peace. 
And  housed  them  and  clothed  them  and  taught 
them, 

And  gave  them  the  land's  increase  ? 

Who  fondled  their  sons  and  daughters 

And  showed  them  the  way  of  l.fe, 
While  their  fathers  crept  out  of  the  mountains 

To  flood  the  valleys  with  strife  ? 
Go  look  at  the  long,  red  roster 

Of  dead'in  our  rank  and  file  ; 
Yet  we  nurture  and  pray  ard  are  waiting 

At  Hampton  and  Carlisle. 

Who  struck  the  fetters  of  thralldom 

From  eff  the  limbs  of  the  slave, 
And  thundered  the  anthem  of  freedom 

Through  cloister  and  choir  and  nave  I 
We  gave  ihe  blood  ot  our  fathers — 

We  children  who  cast  out  Spain — 
To  pay  white  debt  to  the  black  man, 

And  we  split  our  home  in  twain. 

'  Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burden  I  " 

Gods  1  was  a  Lincoln's  death 
The  pause  of  a  life  of  shadow. 

The  end  of  an  empty  breath  ? 
An  era  of  white  m-n's  burdens 

Ran  out  with  that  one  life's  sand  ; 
And  the  sweat  of  that  day  is  yet  heavy 

On  the  brow  of  our  Southern  land. 

1  Take  up  the  Whi'e  Man's  Burden  1 " 
Oh,  well  have  we  borne  our  share, 
Till  our  heart-strings  cracked  with  the  strain- 
ing ; 
But  we  knew  not  how  to  despair. 
And  now  if  the  load  has  Erown  greater, 

Well,  we  have  grown  greater,  too  ; 
We'll  tread  our  measure  in  South  and  East, 
Aod  we  11  ask  no  hplp  <.f  ynu. 

—  W  J  Henderson  in  the  Criterion. 


—  Our  stock  is  now  complete  again  and 
prices  correct.  A.  Htrschman,  gold  and  silversmith, 
10  Post  Street. 


The  Palace 

AMD 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Kooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Koom  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATKICK, 

Manager. 


We  will  guarantee  to 
cure   without  suffering 
any  case  of  LIQUOR 
MORPHINE  =  COCAINE 
or  OPIUrt=habft 
■within 

Four  to  ten  days 

Mundrects  of  patients  will 
testify  fo  this 
Call  or  address 

GBAS.H.  ROYCE 

General  Manager 
230iBush  Street,  Sart  Francisco. 


More  delicious  than  tea,  coffee, 
wine,  or  "  imitation  "  coffees. 

Does  not  stimulate  the  nerves, 
but  builds  them  up.  Clear  as 
crystal,  with  the  aroma  of  ripe 
grapes.     Absolutely  pure. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON'S 

Pure  Grape  Juice 

(CTNTEE1TJENTED).    Write  for  circular  to 

Hill  Girt  Vineyard,  Martinez,  Cal. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

The  tinie  is  rapidly  passing 
in  which  any  person 

can  obtain 

HOW  TO  READ  FACES 


OUR  OFFER. 

The  edition  Is  limited  to  seven 
boobs.      Two      vols.)      price, 

bouud  in  sheep S8iOO 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  this  price. 

First  Order  Served  First. 
akgonaut  publishing  co., 

34«  Sutter  St..  S*n  FmnHicfl, 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  potitioat.  85.000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  6.000  >eaily  appoiil- 
mems.  War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  wtthio 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth   Mrerl    N.  K., 

WASHINGTON,  t>.  C. 


npnuT7   onunni    *i,H  v,,lNu  ladik*. 

UUUNIL     OUnUUL      Twenty    minutes  from   Phil*- 
dclphia,  two  hours   Irom   New    York.     Air.  Jay   Cooke's 
fine    property;    an    ideal    location   for    a    school.     Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss   Sylvia   J.    E 
continue    the    educational     supervision     of    the 
For  circulars,  address  OgooU  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 
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Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  XEAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestibuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along-  a  Koyal  Way 

Pacific  Coast  Limited 


-BETWEEN — 


Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EI*  PASO  and  FORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar   to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains   leave  and  are   due  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    I 


From  Dec.  IS,  IS9S. 


I    ARRIVE 


*6.00  A 
7.OO  A 
7.OO  A 

7.00  A 
7.3O  A 

S.OO  A 
8.3O  A 

8.30  A 

g.OO  A 


*I.OO   P 
4-OD   7 


4.30  * 
5.00   P 


5-3°  F 
5-3°  * 


TT5-« 


5-30  * 

6.00  p 
6.00  p 
*6.oo  P 
J7.00  p 

8.00  p 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations . .      *8 .  45  a 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  1 

Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. s-45  p 

Elmira,  Vacaviile  and  Ramsey 8 .45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .        8.45  p 
San  Jose,  Livertnore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  p 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown...        4.15  p 
Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15? 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  P 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.4s  p 
Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 4-»5  * 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa g .  15  a 

Benicia,  Vacaviile,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville 10.45  A 

Niles,  San  Jostf,  and  Stockton 7 .  15  p 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Limited.     Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and 

Los  Angeles 9  45  A 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno iz .  15  p 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8.45  a 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East $9.45  a 

Santa  ¥6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .45  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. . . .        9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo 12.15  p 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 

tions 19-45  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  A 

Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East £i-45  p 


SAN  LEANDKO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.00A 

/9.OO  A 
IO.OO  A 
III. OO  A 
3.00  P 
5.O0  P 
7.OO  P 


Mhlrosb,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lbandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

1  Rons  through  to  Niles. 

t  From  Niles. 


6.45  A 
**9-45  A 
10.4s  a 
"•45  P 
*i-45  p 
*5-45  P 

7-45  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8. is  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa   Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5-5°  p 

*a  is  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  ana   Principal   Way 

Stations *io-5o  a 

4.15  r    Newark,  San  Jose1, and  Los  Gatos...        9.20  a 
in  45  p    Hunters*  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 

Way  Stations ■ t7  go  p 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO-Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)- 
*- lS  g.oo      11.00  a.  m.,    J1.00    *a.oo    J3-00 

♦4!  00  J5-00     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   tia.oo  *i.oo  ta.oo  *3.oq  t4-0Q  *5-oop.m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


1.30  t 


4.10  T 


7.00  a    San  Jos*    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

g.oo  a  San  Josi,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalape,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

10  40  A    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  A 

ii^oa    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 8.35  a 

*a  45  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose',  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Crux,     Saunas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36  a 

*3  30  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *o.oo  a 

*4  13  P  San  "  os6  and  Principal  Way  Stations  g.45  a 
*S  00  p  San  '  ose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6 .  35  A 
e.3c  p    San  '  lose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

6  30  p    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

fii.45  ?    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 


a  for  horning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 
ITMo  idays  and  Thursdays.    ySaturdays  and  Wednesdays. 
c  t>  igdays  and  Saturdays.       b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 


1  PACIFIC  TRAI3'  i?EB  COMPANY  will 
tail  '■  r  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quirt  pf  Ticket  Agenti  for  Time  Card*  and  other  Inform*. 
Jon.  * 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Miss  Fondart — "Jack,  what  do  they  mean  when 
they  speak  of  a  first- water  diamond  ?  "  Jack — ' '  One 
that's  never  been  soaked."— Jewelers'  Weekly. 

"  Bridget,  what  is  that  child  crying  so  wildly  for  ?  " 
"  Sure,  mum,  he's  just  drinked  all  his  soothin'  syrup 
and  ate  the  cork,  and  I  don't  know  now  what  ails 
him,  unless  it's  the  bottle  he  wants  to  swallow  I  " — 
Tit-Bits. 

Useful  education:  Mrs.  Jimlet — "Harold  writes 
frum  college  that  he's  larnin'  to  fence."  Farmer 
Jimlet — "  Good  enough  1  I'll  let  him  string  more'n 
half  a  mile  o'  barb-wire  fence  as  soon  as  he  gits 
hum." — Judge. 

"Should  one  refer  to  a  bicycle  as   ' him,'  ' her,'  or 

'it'? Her,"   of    course."     "But  why  do    you 

make  it  feminine?"  "Because  one  soon  discovers 
that  the  fixings  cost  more  than  the  framework." 
— Chicago  Post. 

Candidly  explained:  "I  suppose  you  laid  the 
foundation  for  your  success  by  taking  time  by  the 
forelock?"  "No,"  answered  the  politician;  "it 
was  by  taking  the  legislature  by  the  dead-lock." — 
Washington  Star. 

Blobbs — "What  nonsense  it  is  for  newspapers,  in 
their  accounts  of  weddings,  to  describe  the  brides 
being  led  to  the  altar!"  Slobbs — "How  so?" 
Blobbs — "  Why,  most  of  the  girls  could  find  their 
way  in  the  dark." — Tit-Bits. 

' '  What  did  Colonel  Stilwell  say  about  the  bran- 
died  peaches  we  sent  to  cheer  his  convalescence  ?  " 
"  Hesaid  he  was  afraid  he  wasn't  strong  enough  to 
eat  the  fruit,"  replied  the  little  girl,  "but  that  he 
appreciated  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  sent." — Ex. 

Jones — "  Dear  me  I  You  say  you  often  lay  down 
the  law  to  your  wife;  how  do  you  go  about  it?" 
Bones — "  Why,  all  you  need  is  firmness.  I  usually 
go  into  my  study,  lock  the  door,  and  do  it  over  the 
transom  ;  all  you  need  is  firmness — in  the  door  1  " — 
Puck. 

A  call  to  arms  :  "Wesley  " — said  his  wife,  sleepily, 
as  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  infant  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  midnight  hour — "  Wesley,  heed  the  advice  of 
Kipling."  "What  is  that?"  he  grunted  from  be- 
neath the  coverlet.  "Take  up  the  white  man's  bur- 
den."— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Legal  repartee:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said 
the  pompous  lawyer,  assuming  his  most  imposing 
mien,  "  1  once  sat  upon  the  judge's  bench  in  Iowa." 
"Where  was  the  judge?"  quickly  inquired  the  op- 
posing attorney,  and  the  pompous  gentleman  found 
the  thread  of  his  argument  hopelessly  entangled. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Farmer  Oatley  (reading  from  newspaper  to  his 
wife) — "  '  It  is  estimated  that  the  recent  dinner  given 
by  Mrs.  Bunderblank  was  served  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
ten  dollars  a  plate.'  What  must  the  victuals  have 
cost?"  Mrs.  Oatley — "Land's  sake,  Joshua  1  and 
such  folks  always  has  a  different  plate  for  every- 
thing they  eat." — Harlem  Life. 

Boatswain  (to  newly  joined  cadet) — "Come,  my 
little  man,  you  mustn't  cry  on  board  of  one  of  her 
majesty's  ships  of  war.  Did  your  mother  cry  when 
you  left  ?  "  Cadet — ' '  Yes,  sir."  Boatswain — ' '  Silly 
old  woman  1  And  did  your  sister  cry  ?  "  Cadet— 
"  Yes,  sir."  Boatswain — "  Stupid  little  thing  I  And 
did  your  father  cry?"  Cadet— "No,  sir."  Boat- 
swain— "'Ard  'earted  old  beggar  I  " — Punch. 

Counsel — "What  is  your  age,  madam?"  Wit- 
?iess — "Forty-seven,  sir."  Counsel — "Married  or 
single?"  Witness — "Single.  I  never  had  an  offer 
of  marriage  in  my  life,  and  if  it  is  of  any  interest  to 
the  court,  I  don't  mind  saying  that  1  have  worn  false 
hair  for  nearly  thirty  years,"  Counsel — "  Hem  1 
That  is  all,  madam.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
shake  the  direct  testimony  of  so  truthful  a  woman  as 
you  are." — Ex. 

"The  simplest  efforts  last  the  longest,"  said  the 
gifted  lecturer  ;  ' '  look  at  Mary's  lamb  —  forever 
embalmed  in  deathless  verse."  At  this  moment  a 
tall  stranger  in  the  audience  suddenly  arose,  and  in  a 
voice  choked  with  hot  emotion,  fiercely  cried : 
"You're  a  liar  1 "  Then  he  dramatically  stalked 
from  the  room.  "Who  was  that  man  ?"  inquired 
the  startled  lecturer.  "Oh,"  said  the  chairman  of 
the  lecture  committee,  "  you  mustn't  mind  him.  He 
belongs  to  the  commissary  department  I  " — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teething. 


"There's  two  gentlemen  pining  for  you,  pretty 
lady,"  said  the  fortune-teller  ;  "but  you  won't  get 
either  of  them,"  she  adds,  as  the  pretty  lady  passes 
by  without  stopping. — Bazar. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co,,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


THE  LITTLE  FOLKS  need   the  beet     • 
bread  that    can    be    wade.      It    takes 

SPERRY'S  FLOUR  to  make  the  best. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  founa  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON.    PARIS,    BERLIN.    STDNBY. 


SOME     PAPEKS     GIVE 

ALL    THE    NEWS 

PART    OP    THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME    PAPERS 

GIVE    PART    OP    THE    NEWS 

ALL    OF    THE    TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS    THE    ONLY    PAPER 
THAT    GIVES 

ILL  THE  NEWS  ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  iamos $6.00 

"         "  '*  "  6  "     3.00 

"        "  "  "  3  "     i.50 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call . . . .' 12  "    1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6"     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  ' "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  I).  SPBECRKLS.  Proprietor. 


California 
Limited 

Santa  Fe  r\pute 

to  Chicago 

Fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


Connecting  Train  leaves  San  Francisco  at 
5  P.  M.  every  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  FRI- 
DAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  A.  M  .  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday — 
Arriving  in  New  York  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Sunday,  and  Wednesday. 

DINING    CARS,    BUFFET    CAR,    Observa-      ; 
tion  Car,  and  Electric-Lighted  Sleeping 
Car. 

This  Train  is  in  Addition  to  the  Daily  Over-    J 
land  Express. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office— 628  Market  St. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  1531. 

Oakland  Office— 1118  Broadway. 
San  Jose  Offlce-7  W.Santa  Clara  St. 


A  big  yield   of  both 
profit    and    satisfaction  | 
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Some  of  the  dailies  are  lashing  themselves  into  a  fury 
The  Filipinos  over  "  Filipino  sympathizers."  Their  fury 
and  the  is  distinctly  comic.     We  have  no  doubt  that 

American  Policy.  tjje  Filipinos  are  very  bad  Filipinos,  but  they 
are  rapidly  being  changed  into  good  Filipinos.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  General  Sheridan's  belief  that  there 
were  no  good  Indians  except  dead  Indians.  That  seems  to 
be  the  belief  of  the  administration  about  the  Filipinos. 

But  the  men  who  write  articles  in  the  dailies  must,  like  the 
augurs  in  the  temple,  be  sometimes  impelled  to  laugh  in  each 
other's  faces.  They  have  been  writing  all  sorts  of  balder- 
dash about  Senator  Hoar  and  other  American  senators  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  administration  in  forcibly  annexing 
the  Philippines.     They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  stigmatize 


these  American  senators  as  "  traitors."  James  Creelman, 
the  romancer  of  the  Examiner-Journal,  accused  Senator 
Hoar  of  sending  secret  messages  to  Aguinaldo,  encouraging 
him  to  make  the  attack  on  the  American  troops.  And  there 
has  been  a  general  assumption  that  the  Filipinos  are  re- 
ceiving the  American  dailies  regularly  on  the  morning  of 
their  issue. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  February  24th  that  journal  moralizes 
on  the  "fury  and  recklessness"  of  the  Filipinos.  The 
Chronicle  asks,  plaintively,  "What  is  the  cause?"  It 
answers  its  own  question  by  saying  that  it  is  due  to  the 
"false  and  incendiary  talk  of  colonial  rule  and  imperialism 
by  which  the  people  of  the  Philippines  have  been  deceived 
as  to  the  American  policy."  We  might  suggest  te  the 
Chronicle  that  there  are  others  besides  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  who  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  American 
policy.  We  have  a  sneaking  idea  that  the  American 
people  themselves  have  not  known  at  any  time  what  the 
American  policy  is,  nor  do  they  now.  The  American  Con- 
gress does  not  know.  A  portion  of  the  Philippine  corre- 
spondence of  the  administration  with  Consuls  Wildman, 
Pratt,  and  Williams  was  read  to  the  Senate  in  executive 
session.  But  the  House  of  Representatives  knows  nothing 
of  it.  '  Nor  do  the  American  people.  The  Chronicle  says  : 
"We  admit  that  the  nature  of  the  American  policy  was  not 
defined  so  soon  as  it  should  have  been."  We  agree.  The 
American  people  were  told  that  the  Filipinos  were  anxious 
for  annexation,  and  that  they  would  welcome  the  beneficent 
rule  of  America  so  soon  as  we  threw  off  the  hated  yoke  of 
Spain.  But  their  methods  of  welcome  seem  to  be  peculiar. 
They  apparently  consist  of  bullets. 

The  Chronicle  has  discovered,  however,  how  the  Filipino 
peoples  "  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  American  policy." 
It  says  : 

"But  the  fault  for  Filipino  deception  chiefly  lies  with  those  who  in 
the  press,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  Senate  have  harped  on  the  dis- 
sonant chords  of  colonial  subjugation  and  are  harping  yet.  When  the 
Filipino  reads  the  speeches  of  a  Bryan,  a  Mason,  or  a  Hoar,  and  the 
published  comments  of  such  men  as  Cleveland  and  Carlisle — all  of  them 
representative  Americans — and  finds  them  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posed '  oppression '  of  the  Philippines,  he  naturally  concludes  that  the 
United  States  Government  means  to  reduce  him  to  some  form  of 
slavery.  He  simply  reads  and  believes  the  absurd  and  partisan  charges 
of  the  opponents  of  expansion,  and,  taking  up  the  dagger  and  torch, 
runs  amuck  among  those  whom  fncj  he  thinks  have  come  to  make  him 
a  bondman  in  his  own  land." 

This  is,  as  we  said,  highly  comic.  Imagine  the  Fili- 
pinos reading  "the  speeches  of  a  Bryan,  a  Mason,  or  a 
Hoar,  andT  the  published  comments  of  such  men  as  Cleve- 
land and  Carlisle ! "  Why,  it  is  not  probable  that  even 
the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  have  seen  all  of  the  mat- 
ters with  which  the  Chronicle  assumes  the  Filipinos  to 
be  familiar.  But  to  give  a  final  blow  to  the  absurd 
assumption  that  the  Filipinos  are  familiar  with  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  American  Congress,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  cables  to  the  Philippines  are  in  the  control  of  the 
United  States  authorities  ;  that  they  are  strictly  censored  ; 
that  no  dispatches  are  allowed  to  pass  the  United  States 
censors  without  strict  editing ;  that  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that 
even  the  Filipino  agents  here  could  send  news  to  Aguinaldo 
past  the  United  States  censors  in  the  Philippines  ;  that  even 
an  American  daily  published  in  Manila  was  suppressed 
recently  for  defying  the  censors.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
scrap  of  news  gets  into  or  out  of  Manila,  either  by  wire  or 
mail,  that  is  not  strictly  censored  by  the  United  States 
authorities — for  we  may  remark  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  this  country  is  adopting  European 
and  "imperial"  methods  that  the  "black  cabinet"  now 
exists  in  our  post-office,  to-wit,  a  bureau  devoted  to  open- 
ing suspicious  letters. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  theory  of  the  Chronicle — that  the 
Filipinos  regularly  receive  and  read  our  daily  newspapers 
and  the  Congressional  Record  and  peruse  the  speeches  of 
our  senators  and  congressmen — is  not  feasible.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Aguinaldo,  seated  under  his  nipa  hut 
at  Malolos,  the  morning  after  Senator  Hoar  delivered  his 
speech  against  the  Philippine  war,  was  by  that  venerable  states- 
man's utterances  inspired  to  open  fire  on  our  troops.  If 
he  got  the  news,  the  only   way  he  could  have  received  it 


must  have  been  by  Nicola  Tesla's  wireless  telegraph,  or  else 
by  James  Creelman's  grape-vine  cable. 


op  a  Queer 

Enactment. 


Assemblyman  Grove  L.  Johnson,  of  Sacramento,  seems  to 
History  have  his  revenge  at  last — unless  the  courts 

ultimately  destroy  it.  The  Examiner  is  the 
object  of  Mr.  Johnson's  revenge,  and  the  so- 
called  anti-cartoon  bill  is  the  means  by  which  he  accom- 
plishes it.  The  history  of  the  fight  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
won  is  so  interesting,  so  indicative  of  the  statesmanship  of 
the  California  legislature,  that  it  will  bear  presentation  here. 

The  trouble  began  when  the  Examiner  made  so  vindictive 
a  fight  against  Mr.  Johnson's  election  to  Congress  a  few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Johnson's  mercurial  and  combative  nature 
led  him  to  resent  these  attacks  with  astonishing  vigor.  This 
resistance  caused  the  Examiner  to  redouble  its  energies,  and 
some  of  the  most  offensive  cartoons  ever  made  employed 
Mr.  Johnson  as  their  victim.  He  was  daily  pictured  as  a 
hairy  little  dog  trotting  at  the  heels  of  C.  P.  Huntington — a 
dog  that  was  funny  enough  for  everybody  except  Mr.  John- 
son. That  gentleman  was  elected  in  spite  of  the  Examiner. 
Then  came  Mr.  Johnson's  first  inning.  On  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  immortalized  Mr.  Hearst,  pro- 
prietor of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  New  York 
Journal^  in  some  of  the  roundest  and  warmest  invective 
that  has  ever  been  heard  in  this  country.  Congressman 
Maguire  afterward  sought  to  have  that  denunciation  expunged 
from  the  record,  but  failed.  Mr.  Johnson  then  patiently 
awaited  another  opportunity. 

That  came  after  he  had  been  elected  to  the  assembly. 
During  his  campaign  the  Examiner  had  turned  loose  upon 
him  more  little-dog  caricatures,  and  made  one  cf  the  hardest 
fights  of  its  life.  Senator  Works,  of  San  Diego,  intro- 
duced in  the  California  senate  at  its  present  session  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  publication  of  cartoons,  caricatures,  and  por- 
traits without  the  assent  of  the  persons  portrayed.  A  hard 
fight  was  made.  It  was  finally  passed,  and  under  very  odd 
circumstances. 

The  Call  is  deemed  responsible  for  the  victory  of  the 
measure.  In  its  zeal  to  show  the  general  odiousness  of 
Assemblyman  Johnson,  it  printed  a  cartoon  referring  vaguely 
to  some  alleged  turned-down  leaf  in  Mr.  Johnson's  early 
history.  When  this  arrived  at  Sacramento  the  splendid 
Johnsonese  fighting  qualities  suffered  a  lachrymal  submer- 
gence. The  man  who  theretofore  had  fought  at  the  drop  of 
the  hat,  and  to  whose  nostrils  the  odor  of  battle  was  sweet, 
went  all  adrown  in  a  sea  of  tears.  He  wept  and  wept,  and 
could  not  be  comforted.  Instead,  however,  of  doing  his 
weeping  in  the  sanctity  of  his  closet,  he  did  it  in  the  open- 
ness of  the  assembly  chamber.  And  his  heart-broken  sobs 
set  sympathy-cords  vibrating  in  every  manly  bosom  in  that 
solemn  chamber  where  laws  regulating  the  conduct  and 
relations  of  a  million  and  a  half  persons  are  made.  Could 
there  be  anything  more  infamous  than  a  brutal  newspaper 
caricature  that  set  a  strong  man  blubbering  ?  The  unfortu- 
nate cartoon  appeared  at  a  critical  moment.  The  assembly 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  Call,  and  expressing  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Johnson.  Up  came  the  bill  in  the  senate 
with  a  swirl  of  manly  indignation,  and  through  it  went  with 
a  rush  of  manly  courage.  Then  it  flew  like  a  hurricane  to 
the  assembly  chamber,  which  it  swept  as  clean  as  might 
a  cyclone.  Gathering  momentum  from  this  victory,  it 
tumbled  like  a  whirlwind  into  the  governor's  office,  and 
with  a  pen  of  fire  the  governor  wrote  his  name  upon  it  with 
a  mighty  rubric.  All  that  brilliant  history  was  made  in  a 
few  hours.  That  was  last  week.  In  sixty  days  the  act  will 
go  into  effect. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  anti-cartoon  law.  As  to 
whether  it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  courts  (for  the  news- 
papers declare  that  they  will  continue  to  publish  carioons 
and  portraits,  and  that  they  will  invite  court-tests  of  the 
law),  time  alone  must  determine.  A  similar  law  passed  by 
the  New  York  legislature  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

There  is  something  in  the  contention  that  people  should 
not  be  pictured  or  caricatured  against  their  will ;  but  the 
present  question  is  not  so  much  that  as  the  absmJ 
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which  the  newspapers  have  gone  in  violating  good  taste  and 
overriding  good  judgment  in  their  caricatures.  Serious 
portraits  are  a  very  valuable  and  graceful  feature  of  legiti- 
mate journalism,  and  caricatured  portraits  may  serve  a  good 
end  if  put  forth  with  discretion  and  taste.  But  the  news- 
papers are  continually  violating  taste  and  judgment  in  both 
these  particulars.  For  instance,  they  caricature  the  obscur- 
est persons  in  all  walks  of  life,  including  members  of  the 
California  legislature  who  by  no  means  deserve  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  caricature.  Columns  are  used  every  day  in 
caricaturing  persons  of  no  consequence.  The  better  part  of 
the  point  is  lost  in  the  fact  that  the  genuine  portraits  of  these 
persons  are  unfamiliar  to  the  public.  That  is  not  good  taste 
nor  good  sense. 

It  would  be  bad  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  if  the  law 
should  be  upheld,  but  surely  good  for  art.  Something 
drastic  is  needed  to  stop  the  silly,  useless,  meaningless, 
coarse,  and  inartistic  caricatures  that  ravage  the  press  nowa- 
days ;  but  we  think  that  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  would  be  better  than  prohibitory  statutes. 

Press  dispatches  of  last  week  announced — in  terms  which 
Cleveland  Ex  denoted  unhesitating  acceptance  of  the 
pansion,  and  the  truth  of  the  news — that  Grover  Cleveland 
Coming  Campaign.  wju  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  the  election  of  1900 ;  that  the  main  plank  in  his  platform 
will  be  anti-expansion  ;  that  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  in- 
sert the  new  plank  into  the  Democratic  platform  in  the  place 
of  the  free-silver  one,  which  has  grown  too  thin  to  bear 
much  weight ;  and  that  the  whole  will  be  offered  to  the 
country  in  the  interest  of  harmonized  and  reorganized 
Democracy,  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  name  at  the  head  of  the 
national  ticket. 

The  announcement  contains  food  for  thought,  and  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 
As  a  candidate  ex-President  Cleveland  is  bound  to  be 
handicapped  by  the  enmities  in  his  own  party,  which  lays  at 
his  door  the  responsibility  for  the  conditions  which  led  to 
defeat  in  1896  ;  by  his  record  in  the  bond  issues  and  in  tariff 
legislation,  which  brought  on  an  era  of  hard  times  ;  and  by 
a  request  for  a  third  term,  which  has  already  been  prac- 
tically condemned  by  the  sentiment  of  the  country. 

The  questions  naturally  arise  whether  the  Democratic 
party  can  be  harmonized  within  the  next  year,  and  whether 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  man  to  do  it.  It  may  be  considered 
almost  certain  that  the  silver  question  will  be  shelved  as  an 
active  issue,  but  the  attempt  to  relegate  it  to  the  lumber- 
room  of  politics  must  face  a  still  rabid  though  much  dimin- 
ished faction  in  the  Democratic  party  and  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  William  J.  Bryan,  who  has  already  grasped  at 
the  party  leadership  under  the  same  shibboleth  of  anti- 
expansion.  Here  is  a  list  of  troubles  already  long  enough 
and  serious  enough  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  scheme. 

The  single  opportunity  which  the  ex-President  has  been 
shrewd  enough  to  discern  lies  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
territorial  expansion  in  Asiatic  seas — a  policy  which,  in  an 
extreme  form,  threatens  to  be  fastened  definitely  upon  the 
Republican  party,  and  which  is  already  suffering  from  un- 
popularity by  a  clearly  growing  reaction  in  the  public 
mind. 

The  theory  of  a  permanent  colonial  expansion  in  the 
Orient  is  not  wearing  well  under  the  sober  second  thought 
of  conservative  men,  weakened  as  the  theory  has  been  by 
the  vacillating  and  hesitating  attitude  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. It  is  a  policy  that  does  not  promise  safe  standing 
ground  for  the  Republican  party,  nor  does  it  promise  to 
outlive  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  war. 

If  Mr.  Cleveland  succeeds  to  the  extent  of  securing  a 
nomination  from  the  regular  convention  of  his  party  in 
1900,  and  the  Republicans  decide  in  their  convention  to  stand 
upon  an  ultra-expansion  plank  in  their  platform,  a  very 
serious  political  contest  will  have  been  inaugurated.  Esti- 
mated upon  the  present  outlook,  the  Republicans  could 
count  positively  only  upon  the  electoral  votes  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  The  Southern  States  would  be  found 
solidly  arrayed  against  expansion.  The  votes  of  the 
Middle  West  would  be  about  evenly  divided,  as  would 
those  of  the  four  Middle  States,  while  those  of  New  Eng- 
land would  be  almost  if  not  wholly  sacrificed.  Under  such 
conditions  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  would  be  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  issue  of  expansion  would  meet  with  favor  in 
various  parts  of  the  Democratic  ranks.  Practically,  all  of 
the  Democratic  disaffection  would  be  easily  whipped  into 
line,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  ultra-silver  faction 
which  blindly  follows  the  lead  of  Bryan,  a  faction  which  in 
such  a  contest  could  not  control  a  dozen  electoral  votes. 

Some  idea  of  party  disaffection  may  be  gathered  from  the 

votes  on  kindred  questions  in  the  present  Senate.     In  the 

ratification  of  the  Paris  treaty  it  is  expressed  by  the  vote  of 

fifteet    Democrats  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  but  6f  whom  only 

min   "ity   would  stand  by  the  pure  and  simple  issue  of 


expansion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  two  prominent 
Republicans  Hoar  and  Hale  voting  against  the  treaty  be- 
cause of  their  settled  anti-expansion  convictions. 

A  week  after  that  ratification,  the  Senate  passed  the  Mc- 
Enery  resolution  declaring  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  "  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines into  the  citizenship  "  of  this  country,  nor  to  "perma- 
nently annex  said  islands  as  an  integral  part"  of  our  terri- 
tory, but  that  we  do  intend  to  establish  there  "  a  government 
suitable  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  islands,"  and  in 
due  time  make  such  disposition  of  them  as  will  best  promote 
their  interests  and  ours.  While  the  latter  clause  is  some- 
what indefinite,  it  stands  as  the  strongest  expression  of  anti- 
expansion  which  could  be  passed  after  weeks  of  debate. 
Fifteen  straight  Republicans  and  two  silver  Republicans 
voted  for  it  and  nine  Democrats  voted  against  it. 

The  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pay- 
ment of  $20,000,000  to  Spain  for  the  Philippines  shows  the 
same  general  conditions  and  the  same  mixture  of  parties. 
Many  Republicans  voted  for  it  very  reluctantly. 

Besides  these  party  disaffections  on  the  score  of  an  expan- 
sion policy,  the  narrow  majorities  by  which  all  these  meas- 
ures were  passed  is  noteworthy  and  indicative  of  public 
sentiment.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  bare  two-thirds 
majority  of  one,  and  that  by  the  votes  of  a  Republican 
(Aldrich)  and  a  Democrat  (McEnery),  both  of  whom  came 
to  its  rescue  at  the  last  moment,  on  the  understanding  that 
an  anti-expansion  resolution  would  follow  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  The  McEnery  resolution  was  passed  when 
the  Senate  barely  succeeded  in  assembling  a  quorum,  and 
the  vote  was  26  in  favor  and  22  opposed — a  majority  of  only 
4.  Several  Democrats  who  were  present  and  not  paired 
declined  to  vote  at  alL 

The  appropriation  for  the  payment  to  Spain  passed  the 
House  by  a  majority  of  79,  and  many  who  voted  for 
it  were  anti-expansionists  who  believed  that  peace  should  be 
secured  at  once  and  the  other  questions  settled  later. 

It  may  be  significant  of  the  changing  policy  of  McKinley 
that  such  close  and  prominent  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion as  Allison,  Burrows,  Frye,  Gear,  Hanna,  Lodge,  and 
Nelson  voted  in  favor  of  the  quasi  anti-expansion  resolution 
drafted  by  Senator  McEnery. 

Our  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  a  marked  reaction 
against  the  extreme  policy  of  colonial  expansion  is  setting  in. 
It  behooves  the  Republican  leaders  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful not  to  commit  the  party  to  the  extreme  expansion  theory 
until  they  are  certain  that  the  people  desire  it.  If  they  do, 
they  court  the  danger  of  splitting  the  party  and  coming 
before  the  country  for  reelection  weighted  with  an  enormous 
deficit  as  a  consequence  of  the  imperial  policy. 


There  is  a  proposition  on  foot  in  the  legislature  to  impose  a 
The  tax  on  incomes  in  this  State.     The  original 

Income  bill  imposing  this  tax  was  prepared  by  Mr. 

Tax-  Shanahan,  of  the  commission  for  revising  the 

codes,  and  was  introduced  by  Senator  Braunhart.  But  the 
lawyers  in  the  senate  found  so  many  provisions  in  it 
that  were  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  that  Senators 
Curtin  and  Smith  were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
a  new  measure  not  open  to  these  objections.  The  result  of 
their  labors  has  been  introduced  with  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation from  the  judiciary  committee.  This  bill  provides 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Companies  and  corporations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
law,  and  "  income "  is  defined  as  gross  profits,  including 
rents,  interest,  and  dividends.  While  corporations  are 
required  to  pay  an  income  tax  under  this  law,  the  owners  of 
stock  in  such  corporations  are  exempted  from  paying  on  the 
income  derived  from  such  stock.  The  actual  expenses  of 
conducting  a  business  are  also  to  be  deducted  from  the 
incomes  upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  paid  ;  but  there  is  to 
be  no  deduction  for  living  expenses.  The  question  of  tax- 
ing the  incomes  of  railroads  that  operate  in  other  States  as 
well  as  California,  and  of  steamship  companies  that  send 
vessels  to  foreign  ports,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  presented  to  the  framers  of  the  bill ;  but  special 
rules  have  been  adopted  for  these  cases,  and  the  authors 
think  they  have  avoided  all  legal  objections.  All  persons 
and  corporations  are  required  to  file  statements  of  their  in- 
comes annually  between  January  1st  and  March  1st,  and  a 
failure  to  pay  involves  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars  and  a 
suit  for  recovery,  the  fine  going  to  the  person  furnishing  in- 
formation of  the  failure  to  pay. 

The  bill  is  not  open  to  the  objections  that  defeated  the 
Federal  income-tax  law  of  1894,  for  those  objections  were 
based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. The  State  may  levy  taxes  upon  practically  every  kind 
of  property,  and  may  make  what  exemptions  seem  wise  or 
desirable  to  the  legislature.  The  question  is  merely  one  of 
policy  and  not  of  power.  It  is  evident  that  the  exemption 
of  all  incomes  of  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  will  result 
in    making    it    a   tax   upon    the  rich  and   in  releasing  the 


majority  from  that  amount  of  the  burden  of  public  expense. 
There  are,  of  course,  no  statistics  available  as  to  incomes  in 
this  State,  but  in  San  Francisco  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  tax-payers  have  sufficient  property  to  yield  them  an  in- 
come of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  number  who 
receive  that  sum  in  payment  for  their  personal  services 
would  not  raise  the  percentage  very  high.  Throughout  the 
State  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
people  would  be  exempt  from  the  tax,  and  that  the  amount 
received  from  those  who  do  pay,  should  the  measure  be- 
come a  law,  will  not  materially  affect  the  taxation  of  the 
others. 

Leaving  aside  the  ethical  and  moral  questions  involved  in 
Pecksniff  forcibly  annexing  the  Philippines,  the  Amer- 

Chadband,  ican  people  seem  to  be  losing  their  sense  of 

okMicawbhr?  humor.  The  curious  position  into  which 
the  country  has  been  dragged  by  the  administration  is  cal- 
culated to  cause  Homeric  laughter  throughout  the  world — a 
country  which  has  always  professed  to  be  "  the  asylum  of 
the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  kindred,  and  tongue,"  which 
has  always  prided  itself  on  giving  at  least  moral  support  to 
other  peoples  struggling  for  liberty,  which  has  sympathized 
with  every  oppressed  nation  from  the  Greeks  at  Navarino, 
in  1821,  down  to  the  Cubans  who  were  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence in  1898.  Yet  this  country  is  now  engaged  in 
attempting  to  "liberate  "  the  Filipinos  against  their  wills. 

This  situation  has  been  aptly  put  in  Senator  Vest's  com- 
ments on  President  McKinley's  Boston  speech  the  other 
day.  President  McKinley,  according  to  Senator  Vest,  "  says 
there  has  been  no  disposition  to  exercise  the  power  of  con- 
quest ;  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  called  upon 
now  under  an  omnipotent  Providence  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities placed  on  them  by  accident  of  battle."  Sen- 
ator Vest  does  not  like  President  McKinley's  assumption 
that  he  is  "  an  instrument  of  Providence."  He  compares 
the  President  to  that  eminent  divine  in  "  Bleak  House,"  who 
lays  his  hands  upon  Poor  Joe  and  says  to  him : 

'"Young  man,  come  with  me  and  I  will  do  you  good.'  '  Let  me 
alone,"  cries  the  vagrant ;  let  me  alone  ;  take  your  hands  off  me.'  In 
solemn  and  sepulchral  tones  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadband  replied  : 
'  Young  man,  I  will  not  take  my  hand  from  your  shoulder.  I  am  a 
toiler  and  a  moiler  and  I  intend  to  do  you  good  in  spite  of  yourself.' 

"  'So,'  continued  Vest,  '  it  is  with  the  President.  He  places  a  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Filipino  and  says,  "lam  a  toiler  and  a  moiler 
and  I  intend  to  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself."  And  he  wants  one  hun- 
dred thousand  missionaries  with  rifles  to  shoot  his  good  resolutions  into 
them.' " 

Senator  Vest  has  certainly  made  a  very  palpable  hit.  To 
refresh  the  memories  of  those  who  may  have  forgotten  their 
Dickens,  we  may  say  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadband  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  large  yellow  man,  with  a  fat  smile,  and  a  gen- 
eral appearance  of  having  a  good  deal  of  train-oil  in  his 
system."  One  of  the  most  unctuous  remarks  of  Mr.  Chad- 
band,  which  Senator  Vest  unfortunately  failed  to  find,  we 
give: 

' '  My  friends  .  .  .  peace  be  on  this  house  I  ...  on  the  master  there- 
of, on  the  mistress  thereof,  on  the  young  maidens,  and  on  the  young 
men.  My  friends,  why  do  I  wish  for  peace  ?  What  is  peace  ?  Is  it 
war  ?  No.  Is  it  strife  ?  No.  Is  it  lovely  and  gentle  and  beautiful 
and  pleasant  and  serene  and  joyful  ?  Oh,  yes  !  Therefore,  my  friends, 
I  wish  for  peace  on  you  and  yours." 

Mr.  McKinley's  general  tone  toward  the  Filipinos  is  what 
he  calls  "  benevolent  assimilation."  In  outward  seeming  it 
is  like  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadband.  But  in 
actual  practice  Mr.  McKinley's  "  benevolent  assimilation  " 
seems  to  be  conducted  with  solid  shot,  shrapnel  -  shell, 
and  machine-guns. 

We  have  already  commented  on  the  thrust  of  Congress- 
man Wheeler,  of  Kentucky,  at  Mr.  McKinley  when  he  said 
that  the  President's  policy  reminded  him  of  Wilkins 
Micawber,  because  the  President  was  always  "waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up."  Turning  again  to  the  pages  of 
Dickens,  we  find  Mr.  Micawber  described  as  "a  gentle- 
man remarkable  for  his  pecuniary  involvements,  his  love  of 
speech-making,  his  grandiloquent  rhetoric,  and  his  constantly 
'  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.'  "  The  latter  two  clauses 
can  with  justice  be  attributed  to  Mr.  McKinley.  As  for  the 
preceding  ones,  it  would  be  unkind  to  complete  the  parallel. 

Still  another  biting  reference  to  President  McKinley  was 
made  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  last  week  by  Congress- 
man Johnson.  He,  too,  found  the  President  reminiscent  of 
Dickens.  To  him  Mr.  McKinley  resembles  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
This  gentleman,  according  to  Dickens,  "was  a  moral  man  "  : 

"Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  moral  man  than  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
especially  in  his  conversation  and  correspondence.  He  was  a  most  ex- 
emplary man — fuller  of  virtuous  precept  than  a  copy-book.  Some 
people  likened  him  to  a  direction-post,  which  is  always  telling  the  way 
to  a  place,  and  never  goes  there.  His  person  was  sleek,  though  free 
from  corpulency.  His  plain,  black  suit  and  dangling  double  eye-glass 
cried  aloud,  '  Behold  the  moral  Pecksniff! ' " 

"  Mr.  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  does  not  like  some  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
actions,  and  tells  him  bluntly  not  to  be  a  hypocrite. 

"  '  A  what,  my  good  sir  ? '  demanded  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  '  A  hypocrite.' 

"  '  Charity,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  '  when  I  take  my  chamber 
candlestick  to-night,  remind  me  to  be  more  than  usually  particular 
in  praying  for  Mr.  Anthony  Chuzzlewit,  who  has  done  mean  injustice.'  " 

Do  not  let  our  readers  suppose  that  the  Argonaut  is 
pointing  these  unpleasant  parallels  at  Mr.  McKinley.     They 
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are  the  work  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  people 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Our  readers  will 
have  to  judge  whether  they  be  just  or  unjust,  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  they  are  amusing.  And  if  it  be  that 
these  gentlemen  have  done  Mr.  McKinley  an  injustice,  let 
the  President,  like  Mr.  Pecksniff,  pray  for  Senator  Vest,  of 
Missouri,  Congressman  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  and  Congress- 
man Wheeler,  of  Kentucky,  when  he  takes  his  chamber 
'  candlestick  at  night. 

I  The  contest  that  has  been  waged  for  several  months  be- 
~  tween    the    school-teachers    and    the'  con- 

|   The 

High  tractors   threatens   to    take   a  new  turn   re- 

Schools.  suiting  in  a  division  among  the  teachers — 

:  those  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  being  arrayed 

J  against  those  of  the  high  schools.     This  new  development 

I  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  funds  derived  from  the  State 

i  have  been  lumped  together  with  those  received  from  local 

j  taxes,  and  the  entire  amount  used  indiscriminately  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  high  schools  as  well  as  the  grammar 

and  primary  schools.     The  teachers    in   the  lower  grades 

contend  that  there  would  have  been  sufficient  money  in  the 

school  fund  to  pay  their  salaries  had  not  a  part  of  it  been 

diverted   for  the   payment   of  the  salaries    of    high-school 

teachers,  and  that  such  diversion  was  contrary  to  law. 

In  the  article  on  education,  the  constitution  provides  that 
the  public-school  system  shall  include;  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  such  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the 
legislature  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority.  It  is  further 
provided  that  the  State  school  fund  and  the  State  school  tax 
shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary  and 
grammar  schools.  The  legislature  has  made  no  provision 
for  high  schools,  and  therefore,  wherever  they  exist  in  the 
State,  they  depend  upon  local  action.  No  direct  action  has 
been  taken  to  establish  the  high  schools  in  San  Francisco. 
They  were  found  in  operation  when  the  constitution  went 
into  effect,  and  were  simply  continued  as  a  part  of  the 
school  system  of  the  city. 

So  far  as  the  funds  are  concerned,  there  has  never  been 
any  separation  in  San  Francisco  between  the  money  for  the 
support  of  the  high  schools,  evening  and  technical  schools, 
and  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  This  practice, 
which  is  technically  illegal,  is  explained  on  the  ground  that 
San  Francisco  annually  spends  far  more  for  the  support  of 
primary  and  grammar  schools  than  it  receives  from  the 
State.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  amount  received  from 
the  State  school  fund  was  $681,792.  The  total  expenses  of 
the  department  amounted  to  $1,238,694,  of  which  about 
$255,000  was  for  high  and  evening  schools,  leaving  some- 
what more  than  $300,000  raised  by  local  taxation  and  ex- 
pended for  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  in  addition  to 
the  State  school  fund  appropriation. 

In  Superintendent  Webster's  report  for  the  previous  year 
the  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  in  each  of  the  different 
classes  of  schools  is  given.  From  this -and  the  statistics  of 
enrollment  and  attendance  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  may 
be  ascertained.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  high  schools 
cost  $75,292,  the  evening  schools,  $63,720,  and  the  normal 
school,  $4,200,  or  a  total  of  $143,212  for  the  three  classes 
of  schools  not  provided  for  in  the  State  system.  The 
grammar  and  primary  schools  cost  for  instruction  $832,922. 
In  addition  to  this  there  were  other  expenses,  such  as  sup- 
plies, janitor  service,  and  fuel,  that  are  not  segregated  by 
schools,  so  that  no  exact  division  among  the  various  classes 
can  be  made.  The  school  department  received  from  the 
State  $639,215,  or  about  three-quarters  of  the  amount  paid 
for  instruction  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The 
remainder  was  raised  by  local  taxation. 

It  is  contended  in  behalf  of  the  primary  and  grammar- 
school  teachers  that,  in  addition  to  the  $680,000  received 
each  year  from  the  State,  the  law  requires  the  levy  of  a 
special  tax  for  the  support  of  elementary  schools,  based 
upon  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Sections 
1817  and  1 8 18  of  the  Political  Code  contain  the  law  re- 
ferred to.  The  former  section  provides  that  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  must  estimate  the  amount  required 
for  the  county  school  fund  each  year,  which  amount  shall 
not  be  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  four  dollars  for  each 
census  child  in  the  county.  The  next  section  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  supervisors  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes 
that  shall  raise  not  less  than  this  minimum  amount.  As  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  San  Francisco  was  de- 
termined by  the  census  to  be  76,236,  this  would  re- 
quire a  fund  of  $304,944.  It  is  claimed  that  this  fund 
can  be  expended  legally  only  in  support  of  the  schools 
recognized  by  the  constitution — the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  —  and,  with  the  amount  received  from  the 
State  school  fund,  this  would  be  ample  to  meet  all  ex- 
penses of  these  schools.  Whether  this  definition  of  the 
school  system  is  correct  or  not  is  not  material  in  this  city, 
however,  for  a  more  careful  reading  of  the  two  sections  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  they  apply  only  to  counties  having  a 


population  of  less  than  two  hundred  thousand,  and  thus  ex- 
pressly exclude  San  Francisco.  The  act  of  1876,  which 
applies  to  San  Francisco,  fixes  thirty-five  dollars  for  each 
pupil  who  attended  the  schools  during  the  preceding  year  as 
the  maximum  amount  to  be  raised,  but  fixes  no  minimum 
amount. 

The  practice  of  keeping  the  school  moneys  in  one  fund, 
instead  of  separating  them  according  to  the  different  classes 
of  schools,  is  open  to  serious  objection.  When  there  is  a 
deficit,  such  as  that  which  confronted  the  present  board  of 
education  when  it  went  into  office,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  exists  in  the  high-school  funds  or  in  those  of 
the  other  schools.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  is  being  paid  for  high  schools,  how  much  for  evening 
schools,  how  much  for  technical  schools,  and  how  much  for 
the  regular  schools  of  the  department.  This  practice  is  not 
followed  elsewhere.  There  is  a  separate  tax  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  high  schools  in  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  cities  of  the  State,  and  the  money  received  from  this 
tax  is  kept  in  a  separate  fund.  The  same  system  should 
obtain  in  San  Francisco. 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  demand  of  General 
Paying  Gomez  for  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars  in 

Off  thh  good  American  gold  to  pay  off  his  "  Cuban 

Cubans.  army"    was    reduced    to    three    millions    of 

dollars.  This  is  reminiscent  of  the  Western  politician  who 
applied  to  the  President  for  the  position  of  embassador  to 
England,  and,  on  being  refused,  ran  down  the  scale  of 
offices  successively  until  finally  he  went  away  on  being  pre- 
sented with  an  old  pair  of  boots.  Three  millions  of  dollars 
is  certainly  much  less  than  fifty-seven  millions,  and  it  is  also, 
with  equal  certainty,  much  better  than  an  old  pair  of  boots. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  General  Gomez  and  his  "  Cuban 
army  "  may  not  get  it.  Fortunately,  the  money  has  not  yet 
been  sent  to  Cuba. 

There  is  intense  excitement  among  the  other  "  Cuban  gen- 
erals " — of  whom  the  army  seems  to  be  principally  com- 
posed— over  the  anticipated  coming  of  the  three  millions. 
There  was  some  acrimony  at  first  because  Gomez  did  not 
get  fifty-seven  millions,  but  now  all  the  "  generals  "  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  three.  They  are,  however,  fiercely  quar- 
reling among  themselves  over  the  distribution.  One  of  the 
latest  causes  of  riot  in  the  "  Cuban  army  "  is  the  demand  of 
the  Cuban  generals  that  none  of  the  eleventh-hour  workers  in 
the  vineyard  shall  get  any  of  the  three  millions.  It  seems 
that  large  numbers  of  brave  Cubans  rushed  into  the  field 
the  moment  it  was  seen  that  the  Americans  had  the 
Spaniards  on  the  run.  The  other  gentlemen  who  went  into 
the  vineyard  during  the  first  hour,  and  remained  carefully 
hidden  from  the  Spaniards  during  the  other  eleven,  are  now 
kicking. 

But  the  Cubans  have  no  kick  coming.  If  it  should  so 
happen  that  we  should  not  send  our  good  red  gold  to  pay 
off  these  "  Cuban  generals,"  and  if  their  demands,  like  that 
of  the  politician,  should  fall  from  money  to  boots,  the 
Americans  ought  to  do  the  kicking,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  American  boots  will  be  applied  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

As  elsewhere  noted,  the  anti-cartoon  bill  has  become  a  law, 
and  will  be  in  force  in  sixty  days.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  supreme  court  will  hold  it 
Horshshosrs.  constitutional  If  it  be  not  yet  too  late,  we 
would  urge  upon  the  legislature  to  marry  this  law  to  the 
horseshoers'  law.  That  bill  provides  that  a  diploma  be 
required  of  a  man  before  he  can  shoe  horses.  Why  would 
it  not  be  well  to  put  the  newspaper  artists  and  the  horse- 
shoers in  the  same  category  ?  A  man  who  shoes  a  horse 
badly  offends  nobody  but  the  horseman  and  his  horse.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  newspaper  artist  who  draws  cartoons  badly 
offends  everybody  who  sees  the  paper.  There  is  greater 
need  for  diplomas  among  the  newspaper  artists  than  among 
the  horseshoers.  If  it  be  urged  that  this  would  throw  many 
deserving  newspaper  artists  out  of  employment,  they  might 
then  study  for  diplomas  as  horseshoers. 

The  dispatches  say  that  numerous  filibustering  expeditions 
w  are  putting  out  from  Japanese  and  Chinese 

Ox  Is  ports  to  the  Philippines,  carrying  arms  and 

Gorhd?  munitions  of  war  to  the   insurgents.     Such 

is  the  enormous  coast-line  of  the  islands  that  Admiral  Dewey 
will  find  it  difficult  to  patrol  the  coasts.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  filibustering  expeditions  were  putting  out 
from  American  ports  to  the  Cuban  coast.  The  American 
press  and  the  American  people  looked  upon  these  expedi- 
tions with  a  mixture  of  benevolence  and  amusement.  The 
Spaniards,  strange  to  say,  looked  at  them  with  different 
eyes.  To  them,  the  shipping  of  guns  and  bullets  intended 
to  kill  and  maim  Spanish  soldiers  seemed  criminal.  In 
America,  the  Spanish  attitude  caused  mild  surprise.  Now, 
however,  that  greedy  traders  are  shipping  weapons  to  the 
Philippines   for   a    similar    purpose  —  bullets   designed    to 


Artists 
and 


pierce  the  bodies  and  spill  the  blood  of  our  own  soldiers,  of 
Americans,  of  our  own  race,  of  our  own  kith  and  kin — 
now  the  filibusters  are  looked  upon  by  the  American  people 
with  different  eyes. 

There  is  a  ray  of  hope  glimmering  athwart  the  Cimmerian 
Why  Not  Get  darkness  of  the  Philippine  question.  The 
thh  War  Spanish  ministry  has  fallen,  through  the  re- 

for  Nothing?  fusal  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  peace.  This  may  afford  a  way  out  for  the  admin- 
istration. To  the  ordinary  American  mind  it  would  seem  as 
if  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Day  had  been  bun- 
coed by  the  Spaniards  into  paying  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
for  a  war  we  did  not  want.  If  everybody  wanted  the 
Spanish  war,  nobody  seems  to  want  the  Filipino  war.  Per- 
haps the  treaty  might  be  amended  so  that  we  could  keep 
our  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  secure  the  war  for 
nothing. 

m  m  ^   

RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  Rudyard  Kipling  lies  ill  at  New 
York  with  pneumonia,  always  a  dangerous  malady.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  he  may  live.  He  is  as  yet  only  in 
his  thirties,  and  his  work  shows  that  the  hot  blood  of  youth 
still  runs  riot  ;  in  after  years  his  genius  may  ripen  and 
deepen,  his  lawless  imagination  come  under  calm  control, 
and  his  wonderful  insight  broaden  into  a  wider  and  more 
masterful  understanding. 

Kipling's  present  crudeness  hardly  entitles  him  to  a  place 
with  the  masters  of  belles-lettres,  a  position  to  which  he 
seems  indifferent.  Literature  would  lose  little  by  his  death  ; 
the  loss  would  be  to  humanity.  He  and  Stevenson,  the  two 
modern  masters  of  the  English  pen,  are  as  different  as  two 
mortals  could  be.  Stevenson  was  an  artist,  Kipling  is  a 
savage.  The  one  painted  exquisite  pictures  of  men  on  can- 
vas, and  framed  them  in  gold  ;  the  other  nails  his  living 
subjects  to  a  tree,  and  leaves  them  naked  and  writhing  in 
the  sun. 

In  a  conventional  sense  there  is  no  art  in  Kipling's  work. 
Neither  in  his  verses  nor  his  fiction  does  he  employ  any  of 
the  graces  or  artifices  of  technique  so  dear  to  the  rheto- 
rician. He  does  not  write  as  an  educated  man,  but  as  a 
crude  genius  whom  education  has  neither  polished  nor  made 
timid.  The  fear  that  convention  implants  is  alien  to  his 
composition.  He  is  a  perfect  reversion  to  the  British 
type  of  the  pre-Elizabethan  era,  and  uses  even  a  more 
simple  language  than  Shakespeare.  He  eschews  even 
the  small  modicum  of  Latin  graces  that  Shakespeare  em- 
ployed, and  gives  us  instinctively  almost  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  all  its  quaintness,  its  vigor,  its  ruggedness,  and 
its  matchless  power  and  directness.  It  is  this,  as  much  as 
his  originality,  that  sets  him  apart  ;  for  with  the  instinct  to 
use  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  character  to  which  it  properly  gives 
expression. 

Yet  such  a  style  would  be  weak,  perhaps  ridiculous,  even 
though  used  instinctively,  if  it  were  employed  upon  subjects 
less  crude  and  virile  than  the  style  itself.  The  boldest  of  all 
of  Kipling's  traits  is  the  intensely  human  character  of  his 
work.  Naturally  and  consistently,  it  is  not  the  civilized, 
conventionalized  human  character  that  claims  his  attention, 
but  that  fundamental  human  nature  which  makes  the  savage 
a  brother  to  the  savant.  Even  in  hisjungle  stories,  those  fas- 
cinating creations  in  which  beasts  take  the  places  of  mortals, 
we  have  revelations  of  human  character  that  will  make  them 
live  forever.  However  daring  and  fantastic  the  essays  of 
his  imagination,  each  opens  a  wide  door  upon  the  human 
heart  and  lets  the  light  into  hidden  corners  of  the  human 
character.  And  in  it  all  he  writes  with  a  firm  and  capable 
certainty,  wholly  lacking  in  theatrical  effects,  utterly  devoid 
of  literary  trickery,  often  in  open  violation  of  accepted 
dramatic  proprieties,  and  entirely  free  from  hysteria. 

There  are  glimpses  here  and  there  of  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment struggling  for  expression  through  the  massive  primitive 
elements  that  overlie  it.  Strange  to  say,  this  appears 
oftener  in  his  prose  than  in  his  verse.  His  verses  seem  to 
be  the  expression  of  a  rhythmical  rather  than  a  poetic  sense. 
In  his  jungle  stories  there  are  clear  gleams  of  a  poetic  in- 
stinct in  its  descriptive  aspect,  little  or  none  in  its  moral. 
In  his  verses  we  find  only  a  rudimentary  poetic  instinct — by 
"  rudimentary "  meaning  elementary,  which  is  the  best  of 
all.  He  is  the  very  antipodes  of  Swinburne,  whose  lines  are 
dazzling  for  the  splendor  and  richness  of  their  imagery  and 
English  ;  but  these  very  qualities  often  lure  us  from  the 
thought  that  they  embody.  Kipling  hurls  his  thought  in 
lumpy  phrases,  often  in  ailing  grammar,  almost  entirely,  if 
not  completely,  devoid  of  the  stage  properties  of  the  poet, 
bald,  unadorned,  forthright,  powerful,  marvelously  compact, 
uninvolved,  and  convincing.  He  works  with  neither  a  torch 
nor  a  rapier,  but  with  an  honest  bludgeon  cut  from  the 
jungle.  It  may  be  easily  seen  that  years  and  growth  are  of 
the  essence  of  such  a  man's  ultimate  greatness.  All  will 
hope  that  he  may  be  spared. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


March  6,  1899. 


A    BOTTLE    MILLIONAIRE. 

How  Mike  Tussler  Made  and  Lost  a   Fortune  in   the   Black   Hills. 

My  friend  Mike  Tussler  was  a  cowboy  par  accident.  Na- 
ture had  made  him  an  Irishman,  and  the  favor  of  a  ward- 
boss  had  made  him  a  policeman  in  Boston,  yet  here  was  he 
beside  a  sage-brush  camp-fire,  with  the  cattle  bedded  down 
for  the  night  hard  by.  Some  good  cowboys  come  from 
Boston — a  few.  There  is  a  doubt  about  Mr.  Tussler  as  to 
whether  he  was  so  efficient  a  vaguero  because  he  was  Irish, 
or  for  the  reason  that  he  was  unusually  bow-legged.  At  any 
rate,  his  anatomy  fitted  to  a  horse  very  accurately,  and  he 
bestrode  a  bucking  bronco  as  gracefully  and  securely  as  a 
sawbuck  on  a  Gothic  roof.  It  is  said — but  I  can  give  you 
only  hearsay  on  this  point — that  Mike  would  lock  his  toes 
together  under  the  horse's  ribs,  and  thus  ride  out  safely  the 
hardest  gale  of  pitching  and  tossing  that  any  cayuse  could 
put  up.  Added  to  the  anatomical  reason  for  the  Irishman's 
making  a  good  vaguer oy  there  appears  to  be  an  interesting 
ethnological  one. 

There  is  an  hypothetical  racial  relation  between  Ireland 
and  Spain.  The  Spaniard  and  his  American  progeny,  the 
Mexican,  make  the  best  horseman  on  earth,  and  the  Irish- 
man is  a  good  second. 

Mike  says  this  is  all  wrong,  and  I  am  confounding  cause 
with  effect ;  that  his  legs  were  straight  as  young  saplings 
before  overmuch  riding  effected  and  perfected  their  present 
graceful  curve. 

Also,  he  is  not  a  real  Irishman  at  all,  at  all,  but  belongs 
to  that  honorable  and  abounding  clan,  "  Scotch  from  the 
North  of  Ireland." 

But  this  is  his  own  yarn  j  let  him  tell  it  :  "  When  my  legs 
was  straight,  I  was  three  inches  taller  than  I  am  now,  and 
good-looking  in  proportion.  With  my  broad  shoulders  and 
fine  chest,  I  was  one  of  the  best-looking  officers  on  the  force, 
and  so  they  put  me  out  at  Cambridge,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
boys  at  the  'varsity.  I  stayed  there  only  one  year,  when  I 
had  to  resign  from  the  force,  on  account  of  my  health,  being 
threatened  with  sympathetic  tremens,  from  seeing  them 
students  staggering  home  in  the  morning.  Fine  officers  is 
ruined  that  way  every  year,  b'ys,  and  John  L.  says  they 
ought  to  have  a  pension. 

"  But  a  policeman  is  like  a  soldier  :  he  has  to  go  where  he 
is  ordered  ;  so  when  I  was  ordered  off  the  force,  I  went. 
Then  I  joined  a  private  detective  agency,  and  was  sent  out 
to  the  Black  Hills  to  find  a  gold  mine  that  had  been  lost 
there.  My  employer  was  an  old  lady  who  had  taken  a  half- 
interest  in  the  property  to  oblige  a  friend,  and  it  was  my  sad 
duty  to  write  her  that  it  was  no  real  mine  at  all,  but  salted, 
barrels  of  salt  having  been  imported  for  the  purpose.  I 
found  that  out  at  once  by  the  empty  barrels  that  was  piled 
up  near  the  entrance.  The  poor  old  lady  died  on  hearing 
how  she  had  been  buncoed,  and  so  I  never  had  the  chance 
to  let  her  know  I  was  mistaken,  the  barrels  not  being  salt 
barrels,  but  all  bottled-beer  barrels,  just  dumped  in  the 
canon  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  The  hills  was  a  great 
place  for  beer,  reminding  me  of  Cambridge,  and  the  railroad 
not  bein'  built  yet,  everything  had  to  come  in  two  hundred 
miles  on  wagons,  making  freights  sky-high,  and  the  price  of 
beer  likewise. 

"  The  old  lady's  mine  was  called  the  *  Sparhawk,'  and  all 
there  was  to  it  was  a  tunnel  about  sixty  feet  into  the  mount- 
ain right  close  to  town,  so  as  the  miner  could  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  town  and  country  life.  Not  being  very  flush  of 
money,  on  account  of  her  dying  so  suddenly  after  getting  the 
report  on  the  mine  without  having  time  to  sign  my  check,  I 
boarded  up  the  front  of  the  tunnel  and  moved  in.  I  made 
some  elegant  furniture  out  of  the  old  barrels,  and  I  found 
a  lot  of  beer— about  a  dozen  bottles — that  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  straw-packing  in  the  barrels.  It  was  getting 
cold  weather,  but  the  straw  had  kept  it  from  freezing  so  Js 
'twas  all  right. 

"  Now,  having  a  corkscrew  in  my  pocket  at  the  moment 
was  the  foundation  of  my  fortune,  for  if  I'd  been  obliged  to 
break  the  bottles  to  get  the  beer,  the  idea  would  never  have 
come  to  me  to  save  'em.  But  seeing  them  standing  all  up 
in  a  row,  good  as  new,  and  only  wanting  more  beer  in  them 
(like  me),  think,  says  I,  ( why  not  save  'em  and  get  'em 
filled  ? ' 

"  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  cousin  in  Boston,  and  I  asked  him  : 
•  What  becomes  of  all  the  beer-bottles  ?  '  knowing  him  to  be 
an  authority  on  such  points.  And  he  answered  me  back  : 
'  We  were  used  to  throw  'em  into  the  bay,  but  they  stopped 
us  on  account  of  fillin'  up  the  harbor,  and  now  we  sends  'em 
back  to  the  bottling-works  to  be  refilled.  We  get  two  cents 
for  them.' 

,(  When  I  got  my  cousin's  letter,  I  spent  the  night  laying 
out  my  plans,  and  the  very  next  morning,  bein'  a  man  of 
action,  I  begun  to  carry  them  out.  I  got  me  a  barrow  and 
went  over  the  town  collectin'  bottles,  and  I  fetched  'em  to 
me  residence  in  the  tunnel  and  stacked  'em  up  inside,  about 
twenty  feet  back.  Well,  b'ys,  the  pile  got  so  big  that  it  like 
to  crowded  me  out  entirely,  for  I  went  to  every  place  in 
town  that  sold  beer,  and  asked  them  to  save  me  the  bottles, 
and  I  swept  out  their  places,  and  washed  windows,  and  did 
all  sorts  of  jobs  for  them,  so  they  would  do  it.  And  I  was 
called  *  Crazy  Mike.'  Frequently  a  man  would  tell  me  : 
'  Don't  you  know,  you  loonatic,  that  bottles  is  worth  only 
two  cents  in  Omaha,  and  it  would  cost  four  cents  to  get  'em 
there?  *  But  to  all  such  I  says  :  '  Leave  me  be.  I'm  here 
for  my  health.' 

"  But  very  well  I  knew  I  couldn't  get  them  hauled  out  by 
the  freight-teams.  I'd  been  to  every  one  of  them  fellows, 
and  they  all  would  go  out  empty  sooner  than  load  up  with 
cheap  freight.  So  I  keeps  on  piling  up  the  bottles,  and  I 
had  to  pull  down  the  stack  and  begin  way  back  at  the  end  of 
the  tnnnel  to  get  more  room.  And  I  became  quite  the  cele- 
brated character  in  that  town.  I've  been  mentioned  in  ser- 
mons, the  preacher  saying  :  l  Let  us  be  faithful  to  our  ideals, 
as  fie  beer-bottle  man  is  to  his.'  And  the  tourists,  they  had 
to  ..ave  a  look  at  me  and  my  stack  of  bottles  in  the  tunnel, 


for  the  people  said :  *  You  mustn't  go  away  without  seeing 
our  bottle-mad  man.     He  is  unique.' 

"The,  town  continued  to  prosper  and  to  drink  beer. 
Only  one  mine,  the  Homestake,  was  paying  big,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  good  prospects,  and  now  and  again  some  fel- 
low would  strike  a  rich  pocket  and  take  out  gold  enough  in 
a  day  to  quit  on.  And  it  kept  everybody  hopeful.  With- 
out neglecting  my  business  I  took  lessons  in  mining,  and  I 
learned  what  they  mean  by  *  salting'  a  mine.  And  I  felt 
sorry  that  the  old  lady,  my  former  employer,  was  dead,  so 
that  I  couldn't  let  her  know,  too.  And  I  learned  that  the 
Sparhawk  Mine  never  had  struck  any  ore  at  all,  but  was  just 
run  into  the  hill  on  a  venture,  like  you  might  fire  your  gun 
into  a  leafy  tree  on  the  chance  that  a  squirrel  might  be  hid 
in  the  branches,  and  mebbe  you'll  hit  him. 

"  I  kept  my  eyes  open  and  took  pointers  wherever  I 
could  get  them  ;  and  by  the  time  I'd  been  a  year  in  the 
hills  I  knew  about  all  that  was  to  be  learned  in  that  depart- 
ment. So  partly  to  practice  my  knowledge,  and  partly  to 
make  more  room  to  store  bottles,  I  began  to  dig.  Not 
down  in  the  far  end,  which  was  blocked  with  bottles,  but 
about  half-way  from  the  entrance,  in  a  place  where  the  rock 
looked  soft,  I  started  a  drift  in  the  side  of  the  tunnel. 

"  'Twas  slow  work  on  account  of  me  putting  in  such 
small  blasts  so  as  not  to  shake  up  the  bottles. 

"But  it's  all  luck  in  mining,  and  I  only  got  in  a  few  feet 
before  I  struck  a  pocket  of  the  real  stuff.  It  was  rich. 
Just  a  hunk  of  soft  rock,  and  all  full  of  the  shiny  flakes  of 
pure  metal.  Of  course,  I  considered  the  mine  my  own,  me 
being  in  possession  for  so  long  a  time  ;  but  not  having  the 
papers  for  it  I  worked  rather  private,  pounding  the  rich 
pieces  of  quartz  in  a  mortar  and  washin'  out  in  the  stream 
at  the  bottom  of  the  canon.  I  did  my  milling  and  washing 
at  night,  pursuing  my  regular  business  by  day,  and  ere  long 
I  had  a  beer-bottle  full  of  gold — and  another,  and  another. 
And  I  was  only  working  the  richest  of  it,  and  no  sign  of 
the  pocket  peterin'  out. 

"  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  hills  when  the  railroad  come 
in.  There  was  a  celebration  and  speeches,  and  beer  run 
like  water.  I  had  to  hire  some  boys  to  help  me  gather  the 
bottles.  That  was  the  last  lot  I  got.  By  next  day  people 
had  woke  up  to  me.  The  railroad  bein'  in,  bottles  was  the 
same  as  cash,  and  bottles  riz.  They  called  me  '  Crazy 
Mike '  no  more,  well  knowing  I  had  a  million  of  'em  stowed 
away  in  the  tunnel.  Being,  as  I  said,  a  man  of  action,  I 
sold  my  bottles  at  once  by  wire  to  the  works  at  Denver. 
But  my  troubles  was  not  over,  for  wha  I  come  to  see  the 
agent  about  shipping,  he  told  me  that  empty  bottles  not  be- 
ing on  the  schedule  he  would  have  to  bill  'em  as  glass, 
double  first  class,  and  the  highest  rate  of  all.  I  told  him 
the  road  was  a  hog,  and  he  allowed  that  most  of  the  stock 
was  owned  in  Chicago.  I  made  a  bluff  to  hold  on  a  few 
years  till  another  road  came  in,  but  something  happened 
just  then,  and  I  let  'em  go  quick. 

"  The  thing  that  happened  was  the  nephew  of  the  old 
lady  that  owned  the  mine.  He  came  in  on  the  very  first 
regular  train  into  the  hills.  He  had  the  papers  all  straight 
enough,  and  he  looked  up  the  property.  When  he  found  it, 
he  found  me  and  my  bottles.  And  he  told  me  to  get  out. 
But  b'ys,  it  broke  my  heart  to  think  of  leaving  the  mine  and 
my  rich  pocket  not  half  worked  out.  I  couldn't  do  it.  And 
I  fixed  up  a  trade  with  him,  that  if  he  would  go  along  and 
dig  somewhere  else,  and  not  bother  me,  I'd  sell  my  bottles 
and  buy  the  mine.  But  he  was  a  hard  man  to  deal  with, 
not  knowing  anything  about  mines.  He  and  the  road  be- 
tween 'em  got  every  cent  of  the  proceeds,  and  I  got  a  deed 
to  the  mine. 

"  The  rest  of  the  details  are  rather  painful.  I  was  un- 
doubtedly a  millionaire  for  a  short  while.  Fortune  came 
up,  looked  me  square  in  the  face,  and  then,  like  the  good 
Samaritan,  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

"  In  the  excitement  and  hurry  of  packing  and  shipping 
all  them  bottles — and  they  all  had  to  be  put  into  barrels 
packed  in  leaves,  straw  not  bein*  found  in  the  hills — I 
forgot  my  bottles  of  gold,  which  for  safety  was  placed  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  big  stack  of  bottles,  and  the  boys  that 
helped  me  pack  'em  put  'em  in,  gold  and  all,  and  they  was 
sent  to  the  bottling  works  at  Denver.     It  made  me  sick. 

"  When  I  recovered  from  my  illness  I  went  down  there 
and  demanded  my  gold.  But  they  stood  me  off.  I  could 
prove  nothing,  and  they  said  probably  the  bottles  was  not 
properly  corked  and  it  shook  out  in  transit.  But  I  know 
they  had  it.  'Twas  only  this  summer  the  head  of  the  firm 
retired  from  business  and  went  to  Milwaukee  and  married  a 
lovely  beer  lady  there.  I  saw  her  picture  in  the  Hanky- 
Panky  Magazine. 

"And  so  'tis,  b'ys,  that  I'm  a  cowboy,  and  you  all  are 
associating  with  me  on  equal  terms. 

"The  mine?  Oh,  yes.  Being  now  the  legal  owner, 
I  put  the  deed  on  record  and  picked  out  some  chunks  of 
the  richest  rock  for  the  assayer. 

"  He  didn't  charge  me  a  cent.  He  just  looked  at  it  and 
me  contemptuous.  'That's  mica,1  said  he;  '  what  do  you 
mean  by  bringing  fool's  gold  to  me? ' 

"  But  it  looked  like  the  real  stuff  I  had  in  the  bottles.  So 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  eyesight  wasn't  good  enough 
for  mining,  and  I  quit. 

"And  that's  the  truth."  G.  B.  DUNHAM. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1899. 


The  sale  of  Thomas  B.  Clarke's  collection  of  American 
paintings  in  New  York,  last  month,  was  pronounced  the 
greatest  ever  held  in  this  country,  not  in  the  amount  of 
money  realized,  but  in  the  appreciation  shown  for  American 
art,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  collector  realized  a  profit  on  his 
original  investment.  There  were  372  paintings,  and  the  total 
amount  received  for  them  was  $234,495. 


No  less  than  twenty-six  hundred  years  of  imprisonment 
were  decreed  for  those  who  committed  offenses  against  the 
dignity  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  during  the  year  1898,  according 
to  the  Niirnberger  Zeitungt  a  Social-Democratic  newspaper. 


PATRIOTISM    NOT    GOOD    FORM. 

New  York  Deprecations  of  National  Pride,  in  Spite  of  the  Shining 

Example  of  Our  English  Cousins— Some  Lessons  not 

to  Be  Learned. 

We  Americans  have  had  for  many  years  the  reputation  of 
being  a  bragging  nation.  We  talked,  in  Dickens's  time, 
most  pompously  of  our  "  institootions,"  and  in  travelers' 
tales  we  are  described  as  boasting  that  we  can  "  lick  crea- 
tion." Our  countrymen,  traveling  abroad  for  the  first  time, 
were  naturally  surprised  to  find  in  many  instances  that  we 
had  superior  attractions  in  various  parts  of  America  to  the 
more  famous  and  written-about  scenery  of  the  Old  World  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  they  loudly  impressed  that  fact  upon  all 
they  met.  In  lands  where  very  little  was  known  about 
America,  where  it  was  regarded  as  a  half-civilized  place  of 
no  importance,  it  was  difficult  not  to  uphold  our  country,  our 
improvements,  in  fact  our  "  institootions." 

That  is  all  changed  now.  A  reaction  has  set  in.  The 
traveling  Americans,  and  those  who  live  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent,  where  constant  intercourse  with  Europe  is 
kept  up,  have  assumed  a  deprecating  attitude.  It  is  now 
good  form  to  belittle  the  affairs  of  our  native  land.  The 
Americans,  always  a  humorous  people,  have  now  turned  the 
satire  against  themselves.  Far  from  upholding  our  govern- 
ment, the  favorite  jest  is  that  directed  against  the  honesty  of 
those  in  high  office.  Even  our  heroes  are  not  free.  Naval 
and  military  volunteers  who  wrote  their  war  experiences  are 
jeered  and  jibed  at,  and  gallant  Hobson,  who  is  powerless  to 
reply  or  defend  himself,  is  made  the  butt  of  very  unpatriotic 
jests.  This  is  not  altogether  because  New  York  is  a  dis- 
loyal State,  but  the  better-class  people  are  so  afraid  of 
appearing  "  spread-eagle  "  that  they  err  on  the  other  side. 

While  we  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  are  learning  our  lesson 
of  humility,  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  outspoken  in  her  patriotism.  Several  causes 
have  led  to  this  :  the  queen's  great  jubilee,  the  most  soul- 
stirring  event  of  the  century  ;  the  mobilization  of  the  white 
fleet  in  English  waters  ;  and  not  least,  to  stir  the  hearts  of 
Britain  to  patriotic  fervor,  the  songs  of  Kipling.  English- 
men to-day  are  not  ashamed  to  talk  for  hours  in  praise  of 
their  country ;  they  will  describe  their  navy,  the  largest  in 
the  world  ;  their  possessions,  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  ; 
and  the  comic  paper  could  not  live  in  England  that  would 
cast  one  gibe  at  Kitchener. 

In  England,  during  our  late  war,  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
congratulations  came  from  our  English  friends  ;  they 
crowded  about  our  photographs  of  Dewey  and  Hobson 
with  genuine  admiration  and  interest.  The  army  and  navy 
officers  we  know  openly  envied  us  such  a  good  fight,  and 
all  declared  with  superb  naivete  that  we  owed  our  fighting 
qualities  to  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  But  the 
Americans  resident  in  England  were  very  reserved.  Our 
unconcealed  pride  in  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  navy 
in  the  world  shocked  them.  They  listened  incredulous  to  | 
tales  of  cities  that  fluttered  at  every  house-top,  at  every 
public  building  and  humble  window,  with  American  flags  ; 
of  streets  lined  with  cheering  multitudes  as  our  brave  men 
marched  out  to  war  ;  and  that  profane  but  forcible  toast  ex- 
pressive of  America's  feelings  toward  Spain  filled  them 
with  horrid  dismay.  One  young  man,  whose  sentiments 
were  more  than  usually  disloyal,  defended  himself  by  say- 
ing :  "I  do  not  consider  myself  an  American — I  am  a 
New  Yorker." 

If  the  American  boy  were  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
what  is  called  "  Society  "  and  of  the  New  York  papers  that  are 
exclusively  high  class,  he  would  learn  the  following  lesson  : 
If  this  country  got  into  another  war,  to  stay  out  of  it ;  if  he 
were  forced  to  go,  and  by  chance  became  a  hero,  to  sneak 
home  in  disguise,  lest  his  countrywomen  in  all  innocence,  or 
the  public  press  with  malice,  should  conspire  to  make  him 
ridiculous  ;  if  he  were  poor,  and  the  magazines  offered  him 
large  sums  of  money  to  write  his  experiences,  to  refuse 
promptly,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  his  family.  Above  all 
things,  he  would  learn  that  he  should  come  home  quickly 
while  the  subject  was  still  warm  ;  if  typhoid  or  wounds 
delay  him,  he  should  not  expect  recognition  on  his  return. 
His  countrymen  will  be  "sick  of  the  war "  by  that  time; 
and  the  sight  of  a  pale  soldier,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  will 
only  bore  his  friends,  they  have  "seen  so  many  !  " 

But  our  country  is  not  made  up  of  traveling  New  Yorkers 
who  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  Old  World  and  imbibe 
their  opinions  there. '  The  great  mass  of  the  people  care 
very  little  for  the  criticisms  of  England  or  Europe,  and 
when,  during  the  war,  one  stirring  event  followed  another, 
and  roused  them  to  enthusiasm,  brag  is  but  a  feeble  word  to 
express  their  glowing  praise  of  victorious  commanders  and 
their  men. 

New  York  is  too  near  England  and  Europe  to  be  truly 
patriotic.  New  Yorkers  are  deprecating  and  uncertain  be- 
fore the  bold  front  of  England.  When  our  cousins  patronize 
and  explain  the  universe,  the  visiting  Americans  may  rage 
inwardly,  but  they  are  impressed  none  the  less.  The  lofty 
manner  that  Britain  assumes,  the  conceit  so  colossal  that  it 
takes  on  the  proportions  of  a  virtue,  impels  their  admiration, 
and  any  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  or  uphold  their 
country  only  brings  them  into  collision  with  those  who  can 
brag  bigger  and  louder  than  any  nation  on  earth. 

The  West,  the  South,  in  fact  all  out  immense  country 
goes  on  cheerfully  oblivious  to  the  opinions  of  the  outside 
world.  Each  little  town  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  to  the 
inhabitants,  each  county  better  governed  than  any  other, 
and  every  State  plumes  itself  upon  being  the  most  important 
in  the  Union,  and  there  is  no  opposing  voice.  We  are  alto- 
gether, bar  a  slice  of  land  on  the  Eastern  coast,  a  solid, 
patriotic,  truly  Republican  country,  with  a  "  gude  conceit  o' 
oursel's."  Which  is  as  it  should  be.  No  man  ever  made  a 
success  who  doubted  his  own  ability  and  no  nation  can  rank 
high  in  this  world  that  does  not  believe  in  and  uphold  its  in- 
stitutions. Isobel  Strong. 
New  York,  February  20,  1899. 


March  6,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    ROMANTIC    COURTSHIP. 


The    Love-Letters    of  Robert    Browning    and    Elizabeth    Barrett— 

Their  First  Meeting— How  the  Poet's  Protestations  of  Love 

■Were  Received  by  Miss  Barrett. 

In  a  modest  note  which  snpplements  the  two  volumes  of 
"  The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett," 
Robert  Browning,  the  eminent  painter  and  sculptor,  says  : 
"  In  considering  the  question  of  publishing  these  letters, 
which  are  all  that  ever  passed  between  my  father  and 
mother,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  only  alternatives  were  to 
allow  them  to  be  published  or  to  destroy  them.  Ever 
since  my  mother's  death  these  letters  were  kept  by  my 
father  in  a  certain  inlaid  box  into  which  they  exactly  fitted, 
and  where  they  have  always  rested,  letter  beside  letter,  each 
in  its  consecutive  order  and  numbered  on  the  envelope  by 
his  own  hand.  My  father  destroyed  all  the  rest  of  his 
correspondence,  and  not  long  before  his  death  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  these  letters,  '  There  they  are,  do  with  them  as 
you  please  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  ! '  "  Mr.  Browning 
adds  that  he  might  have  left  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
others  after  his  death,  but  "  that  would  be  evading  a  responsi- 
bility which  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  accept."  Although  the 
main  facts  of  the  Browning  courtship  are  well  known,  there 
are  many  new  details  brought  out  in  these  letters  which  can 
not  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  admirers 
of  the  two  great  poets. 

The  correspondence  began  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Browning, 
dated  January  10,  1845,  in  which  he  wrote  : 

"  I  love  your  verses  with  all  my  heart,  dear  Miss  Barrett — and  this  is 
no  off-hand  complimentary  letter  that  I  shall  write— whatever  else,  no 
prompt  matter-of-course  recognition  of  your  genius,  and  there  a  grace- 
ful and  natural  end  of  the  thing.  Since  the  day  last  week  when  I  first 
read  your  poems  I  quite  laugh  to  remember  how  I  have  been  turning 
and  turning  again  in  my  mind  what  I  should  be  able  to  tell  you  of  their 
effect  upon  me,  for  in  the  first  flush  of  delight  I  thought  I  would  this 
once  get  out  of  my  habit  of  purely  passive  enjoyment,  when  I  do  really 
enjoy,  and  thoroughly  justify  my  admiration — perhaps  even,  as  a  loyal 
fellow-craftsman  should,  try  and  find  fault  and  do  you  some  hole  good 
loixi  proud  of  hereafter  '—but  nothing  comes  of  it  all — so  into  me  has 
it  gone,  and  part  of  me  has  it  become,  this  great  living  poetry  of  yours, 
not  a  flower  of  which  but  took  root  and  grew.  Oh,  bow  different  that 
is  from  lying  to  be  dried  and  pressed  fiat,  and  prized  highly,  and  put  in 
a  book  with  a  proper  account  at  top  and  bottom,  and  shut  up  and  put 
away  .  .  .  and  the  book  called  a  '  Flora '  besides  1  ...  I  do,  as  I  say, 
love  these  books  with  all  my  heart — and  I  love  you,  too.  Do  you 
know  I  was  once  not  very  far  from  seeing— really  seeing  you  ? 
Mr.  Kenyon  said  to  me  one  morning,  '  Would  you  like  to  see  Miss 
Barrett  ? '  then  he  went  to  announce  me  ;  then  he  returned  .  .  .  you 
were  too  unwell,  and  now  it  is  years  ago,  and  I  feel  as  at  some  untoward 
passage  in  my  travels,  as  if  I  had  been  close,  so  close,  to  some  world's 
wonder  in  chapel  or  crypt,  only  a  screen  to  push  and  I  might  have  en- 
tered, but  there  was  some  slight,  as  it  now  seems,  slight  and  just  suffi- 
cient bar  to  admission,  and  the  half-opened  door  shut,  and  I  went  home 
my  thousands  of  miles,  and  the  sight  was  never  to  be  ?  " 

Miss  Barrett  lost  no  time  in  answering  his  note,  for  the 
next  day  she  replied  : 

"I  thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Browning,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
You  meant  to  give  me  pleasure  by  your  letter — and  even  if  the  object 
had  not  been  answered,  I  ought  still  to  thank  you.  But  it  is  thoroughly 
answered.  Such  a  letter,  from  such  a  hand  1  Sympathy  is  dear — very 
dear  to  me  ;  but  the  sympathy  of  a  poet,  and  of  such  a  poet,  is  the 
quintessence  of  sympathy  to  me !  Will  you  take  back  my  gratitude  for 
it? — agreeing,  too,  that  of  all  the  commerce  done  in  the  world,  from 
Tyre  to  Carthage,  the  exchange  of  sympathy  for  gratitude  is  the  most 
princely  thing  I " 

Early  in  February  she  wrote  again  : 

' '  And  if  you  will  only  promise  to  treat  me  en  bon  camarade,  with- 
out reference  to  the  conventionalities  of  '  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  taking  no 
thought  for  your  sentences  (nor  for  mine),  nor  for  your  blots  (nor  for 
mine),  nor  for  your  blunt  speaking  (nor  for  mine),  nor  for  your  bad 
spelling  (nor  for  mine),  and  if  you  agree  to  send  me  a  blotted  thought 
whenever  you  are  in  the  mind  for  it,  and  with  as  little  ceremony  and  less 
legibility  than  you  would  think  it  necessary  to- employ  toward  your 
printer — why,  then,  I  am  ready  to  sign  and  seal  the  contract  and  to  re- 
joice in  being  '  articled '  as  your  correspondent.  Only  don't  let  us  have 
any  constraint,  any  ceremony !  Don't  be  civil  to  me  when  you  feel 
rude — nor  loquacious  when  you  incline  to  silence — nor  yielding  in  the 
manners  when  you  are  perverse  in  the  mind.  See  how  out  of  the  world 
I  am  1  Suffer  me  to  profit  by  it  in  almost  the  only  profitable  circum- 
stance, and  let  us  rest  from  the  bowing  and  the  courtesying,  you  and  1, 
Co  each  side.  You  will  find  me  an  honest  man  on  the  whole,  if  rather 
hasty  and  prejudging,  which  is  a  different  thing  from  prejudice  at  the 
worst.  And  we  have  great  sympathies  in  common,  and  1  am  inclined 
to  look  up  to  you  in  many  things,  and  to  learn  as  much  of  everything 
as  you  wUl  teach  me.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  prepare  yourself  to 
forbear  and  to  forgive — will  you  ?  While  I  throw  off  the  ceremony  I  hold 
the  faster  to  the  kindness." 

During  the  succeeding  three  months  they  corresponded 
regularly,  although  they  still  had  not  met.  Miss  Barrett's 
health  was  such  that  she  received  no  one  but  her  cousin, 
John  Kenyon,  Miss  Mitford,  and  Mrs.  Jameson.  She 
promised,  however,  to  receive  him  in  May,  when  she  grew 
stronger  ;  but  as  the  time  approached  she  seemed  to  shrink 
-»from  their  meeting  face  to  face  : 

"  Shall  1  have  courage  to  see  you  soon  ?  "  she  wonders.  "  If  you  ask 
me,  I  must  ask  myself.  But,  oh,  this  make-believe  May,  it  can't  be 
May  after  all  !  ...  I  have  not  been  down-stairs  yet.  But  I  am  cer- 
tainly stronger  and  better  than  I  was — that  is  undeniable — and  I  shall 
be  better  still.  You  are  not  going  away  soon,  are  you  ?  In  the  mean- 
time, you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be — a  little  afraid  of  Paracelsus." 
To  which  Mr.  Browning  replies  : 
"  I  ask  you  not  to  see  me  so  long  as  you  are  unwell  or  mistrustful 

or — 

"  No,  no  ;  that  is  being  too  grand  I  Do  see  me  when  you  can,  and 
let  me  not  be  only  writing  myself.  Yours,  R.  B." 

At  last,  on  May  16th,  the  long  desired  permission  arrived  : 

"  But  how  '  mistrustfulness  ? '  And  how  '  that  way  ? '  What  have  I 
Said  or  done  ?  I,  who  am  not  apt  to  be  mistrustful  of  anybody,  and 
should  be  a  miraculous  monster  if  1  began  with  you  1  What  can  I  have 
said  ?  I  say  to  myself  again  and  again. 

"One  thing,  at  any  rate,  I  have  done,  '  that  way '  or  this  way !  I 
have  made  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  '  piece  of  work '  about  little — or 
seemed  to  make  it  Forgive  me.  I  am  shy  by  nature — and  by  position 
and  experience,  by  having  had  my  nerves  shaken  to  excess,  and  by 
leading  a  life  of  such  seclusion — by  these  things  together  and  by  others 
besides — I  have  appeared  shy  and  ungrateful  to  you.  Only  not  mis- 
trustful. You  could  not  mean  to  judge  me  so.  Mistrustful  people  do 
not  write  as  I  write,  surely — or  wasn't  it  a  Richelieu  or  Mazarin  (or 
who  ?)  who  said  that  with  five  lines  from  any  one's  hand,  he  could  take 
G*"  his  head  for  a  corollary  ?    I  think  so. 

"Well  l — but  this  is  to  prove  that  I  am  not  mistrustful,  and  to  say 
that  if  you  care  to  come  to  see  me  you  can  come,  and  that  it  is  my  gain 
(as  I  feel  it  to  be)  and  not  yours,  whenever  you  do  come.  You  will  not 
talk  of  having  come  afterward,  I  know,  because  although  I  am  '  fast 
bound '  to  see  one  or  two  persons  this  summer  (besides  yourself,  whom 
I  receive  of  choice  and  willingly)  I  can  not  admit  visitors  in  a  general 


way— and  putting  the  question  of  health  quite  aside,  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming to  lie  here  on  the  sofa  and  make  a  company  show  of  an  in- 
firmity and  hold  a  beggar's  hat  for  sympathy.  I  should  blame  it  in 
another  woman,  and  the  sense  of  it  has  had  its  weight  with  me  some- 
times. ... 

"Certainly  you  can  not  'quite  know,' or  know  it  all,  whether  the 
least  straw  of  pleasure  can  go  to  you  from  knowing  me  otherwise  than 
on  this  paper— and  I.  for  my  part,  '  quite  know  '  my  honest  impression, 
dear  Mr.  Browning,  that  none  is  likely  to  go  to  you.  There  is  nothing 
to  see  in  me,  nor  to  hear  in  me — I  never  learnt  to  talk  as  you  do  in 
London,  although  I  can  admire  that  brightness  of  carved  speech  in  Mr. 
Kenyon  and  others.  If  my  poetry  is  worth  anything  to  any  eye,  it  is 
the  flower  of  me.  I  have  lived  most  and  been  most  happy  in  it,  and  so 
it  has  all  my  colors  ;  the  rest  of  me  is  nothing  but  a  root,  fit  for  the 
ground  and  the  dark.  And  if  I  write  all  this  egotism  it  is  for  shame, 
and  because  1  feel  ashamed  of  having  made  a  fuss  about  what  is  not 
worth  it.  and  because  you  are  extravagant  in  caring  so  for  a  permission 
which  will  be  nothing  to  you  afterward.  Not  that  I  am  not  touched  by 
your  caring  so  at  all  1  I  am  deeply  touched  now.  and  presently  I  shall 
understand.  Come,  then.  There  will  be  truth  and  simplicity  for  you 
in  any  case,  and  a  friend.  And  do  not  answer  this — I  do  not  write  it 
as  a  fly-trap  for  compliments.  Your  spider  would  scorn  me  for  it  too 
much." 

She  concludes  : 

"You  must  choose  whether  you  would  like  best  to  come  with  Mr. 
Kenyon,  or  to  come  alone — and  if  you  would  come  alone  you  must  just 
tell  me  on  what  day,  and  I  will  see  you  on  any  day  unless  there  should 
be  an  unforeseen  obstacle— any  day  after  two  or  before  six.  And  my 
sister  will  bring  you  upstairs  to  me,  and  we  will  talk,  or  you  will  talk  ; 
and  you  will  try  to  be  indulgent,  and  like  me  as  well  as  you  can.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  you  would  rather  come  with  Mr.  Kenyon,  you  must 
wait,  I  imagine,  till  June,  because  he  goes  away  on  Monday,  and  is  not 
likely  immediately  to  return." 

Browning  immediately  decided  to  come  alone,  and  ap- 
pointed Tuesday  : 

"  Not  sooner — that  you  may  have  time  to  write  should  any  adverse 
circumstances  happen,  not  that  they  need  inconvenience  you,  because — 
what  I  want  particularly  to  tell  you  for  now  and  hereafter — do  not  mind 
my  coming  in  the  least,  but — should  you  be  unwell,  for  instance — just 
send  or  leave  word,  and  I  will  come  again,  and  again,  and  again— my 
time  is  of  no  importance,  and  1  have  acquaintances  thick  in  the  vicinity. 
Now,  if  I  do  not  seem  grateful  enough  to  you,  am  I  so  much  to  blame? 
You  see  it  is  high  time  you  taw  me,  for  I  have  clearly  written  myself 
out  I" 

A  few  days  after  their  meeting,  he  wrote  her  a  letter  which, 
by  common  consent,  was  destroyed.  lis  contents,  however, 
may  be  inferred  from  her  answer,  dated  May  24th,  in  which 
she  says  : 

"  I  intended  to  write  you  last  night  and  this  morning,  and  could  not. 
You  do  not  know  what  pain  you  give  me  in  speaking  so  wildly.  And  if 
I  disobey  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  speaking  (I  for  my  part)  of  your 
wild  speaking,  1  do  it  not  to  displease  you,  but  to  be  in  my  own  eyes  and 
before  God  a  little  more  worthy,  or  less  unworthy,  of  a  generosity  from 
which  I  recoil  by  instinct  and  at  the  first  glance,  yet  conclusively  ;  and 
because  my  silence  would  be  the  most  disloyal  of  all  means  of  expres- 
sion, in  reference  to  it.  Listen  to  me,  then,  in  this.  You  have  said  some 
intemperate  things — fancies — which  you  will  not  say  over  again,  nor  un- 
say, but  forget  at  oncamm  forever  having  said  it  at  all,  and  which 
(so)  will  die  out  between  you  and  me  alone,  like  a  misprint  between  you 
and  the  printer.  And  this  you  will  do  for  my  sake,  who  am  your  friend 
(and  you  have  none  truer)— and  this  I  ask,  because  it  is  a  condition 
necessary  to  our  future  liberty  of  intercourse.  You  remember — surely 
yOQ  jo — that  I  am  in  the  most  exceptional  of  positions,  and  that  just 
because  of  it  I  am  able  to  receive  you  as  I  did  on  Tuesday,  and  that  for 
me  to  listen  to  'unconscious  exaggerations'  is  as  unbecoming  to  the 
humilities  of  my  position  as  unpropiuous  (which  is  of  more  consequence) 
to  the  prosperities  of  yours. 

"  Now,  if  there  should  be  one  word  of  answer  attempted  to  this,  or 
of  reference,  /  must  not,  I  will  not,  see  you  again,  and  you  will  justify 
me  later  in  your  heart.  So.  for  my  sake,  you  will  not  say  it — I  think 
you  will  not — and  spare  me  the  sadness  of  having  to  break  through  an 
intercourse  just  as  it  is  promising  pleasure  to  me — to  me  who  has  so 
many  sadnesses  and  so  few  pleasures.  You  will ! — and  I  need  not  be 
uneasy,  and  I  shall  owe  you  that  tranquillity,  as  one  gift  of  many,  for 
that  I  have  much  to  receive  from  you  in  all  the  free  gifts  of  thinking, 
teaching,  master  spirits,  that  I  know  1  It  is  my  own  praise  that  I  appre- 
ciate you  as  none  can  more." 

Browning  hastened  to  explain  away  his  rash  act  and 
wrote  : 

"  Will  you  not  think  me  very  brutal  if  I  tell  you  I  could  almost  smile 
at  your  misapprehension  of  what  I  meant  to  write  ?  Yet  I  vjillteU.  you, 
because  it  will  undo  the  bad  effect  of  my  thoughtlessness,  and  at  the 
same  time  exemplify  the  point  I  have  all  along  been  honestly  earnest 
to  set  you  right  upon.  My  real  inferiority  to  you  ;  just  that  and  no 
more.  I  wrote  to  you  in  an  unwise  moment,  on  the  spur  of  being 
again  '  thanked,'  and  unwisely,  writing  just  as  if  thinking  to  myself,  and 
what  must  have  looked  absurd  enough  as  seen  apart  from  the  horrible 
counterbalancing  never  to  be  written  rest  of  me,  by  the  side  of  which, 
could  it  be  written  and  put  before  you,  my  note  would  sink  to  its  proper 
relative  place  and  become  a  mere  '  thank  you '  for  your  good  opinion — 
which  I  assure  you  is  far  too  generous— for  I  really  believe  you  to  be 
my  superior  in  many  respects,  and  feel  uncomfortable  till  you  see  that, 
too — since  I  hope  for  your  sympathy  and  assistance,  and  frankness  is 
everything  in  such  a  case." 

He  brings  his  letter  to  a  close  with  this  request  : 
"  Pray  write  me  a  line  to  say,  '  Oh,  if  that's  all  I  "  and  remember  me 
for  good  (which  is  very  compatible  with  a  moment's  stupidity)  and  let 
me  not  for  one  fault  (and  that  the  only  one  that  shall  be)  lose  any  pleas- 
ure, for  your  friendship  I  am  sure  1  have  not  lost." 

Miss  Barrett  graciously  consented  to  receive  his  apology, 
and  in  her  turn  apologized  "  for  having  spent  so  much 
solemnity  upon  so  simple  a  matter."  In  their  letters  of  the 
next  few  months  there  are  many  instructive  comments  on 
books,  authors,  and  critics  of  the  time.  Meantime  their 
love  for  one  another  deepened  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber that  Browning  dared  venture  to  suggest  marriage  : 

"  1  have  read  your  letter  again  and  again.  I  will  tell  you— no,  not 
you,  but  any  imaginary  other  person,  who  should  hear  what  I  am  going 
to  avow  ;  1  would  tell  that  person  most  sincerely  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  fatuity,  shall  I  call  it,  in  that  avowal ;  can  not  be,  seeing  that  from 
the  beginning  and  at  this  moment  I  never  dreamed  of  winning  your 
love.  I  can  hardly  write  this  word,  so  incongruous  and  impossible  does 
it  seem  ;  such  a  change  of  our  places  does  it  imply — nor,  next  to  that, 
though  long  after,  would  I,  if  I  could,  supplant  one  of  any  of  the  affec- 
tions that  I  know  to  have  taken  root  in  you — that  great  and  solemn 
one,  for  instance.  1  feel  that  if  I  could  get  myself  remade,  as  if  turned 
to  gold,  I  would  not  even  then  desire  to  become  more  than  the  mere 
setting  to  that  diamond  you  must  always  wear.  ...  I  am  not  what 
your  generous  self- forgetting  appreciation  would  sometimes  make  me 
out — but  it  is  not  since  yesterday,  nor  ten  nor  twenty  years  before,  that 
I  began  to  look  into  my  own  fife,  and  study  its  end  and  requirements, 
what  would  turn  to  its  good  or  its  loss — and  I  know,  if  one  may  know 
anything,  that  to  make  that  life  yours  and  increase  it  by  union  with 
yours,  would  render  me  supremely  happy,  as  I  said,  and  say,  and  feel. 
My  whole  suit  to  you  is  selfish — not  that  I  am  ignorant  that  your  nature 
would  most  surely  attain  happiness  in  being  conscious  that  it  made 
another  happy — but  that  best,  best  end  of  all,  would,  like  the  rest,  come 
from  yourself,  be  a  reflection  of  your  own  gift." 

Misconstruing  her  letter  and  thinking  that  there  might 
have  been  another  to  whom  she  had  given  her  affection,  he 
made  this  generous  offer  : 

"  If  you  told  me  your  love  was  bestowed  elsewhere,  and  that  it  was 
in  my  power  to  serve  you  there,  to  serve  you  there  would  still  be  my 
pride  and  happiness." 

But  she  had  had  no  former  love-affair.     Her  poor  health 


and  the  fact  that  she  knew  she  never  could  secure  the  con- 
sent of  her  father,  who  would  not  countenance  the  idea  of 
any  of  his  children  marrying,  made  her  hesitate,  and  she 
writes  : 

"  If  I  were  different  in  some  respects  and  free  in  others  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  I  would  accept  the  great  trust  of  your  happiness  gladly, 
proudly,  and  gratefully  ;  and  give  away  my  own  life  and  soul  to  that 
end.  1  would  do  it.  Not  I  do,  observe  !  It  is  truth  without  a  con- 
sequence; only  meaning  that  I  am  not  all  stone — only  proving  that 
I  am  not  likely  to  consent  to  help  you  in  wrong  against  yourself.  You 
see  in  me  what  is  not — that  I  know  ;  and  you  overlook  in  me  what  is        is 

unsuitable  to  you  .  .  .  that  I  know,  and  have  sometimes  told  you is 

As  dear  Mr.  Kenyon  said  to  me  to-day,  in  his  smiling  kindness,  ...  a 
*  In  ten  years  you  may  be  strong  perhaps'— or  '  almost  strong  ! '  that  on 
being  the  encouragement  of  my  best  friends  I  What  would  be  say,  do  ter 
you  think,  if  he  could  know  or  guess.  .  .  .  What  could  he  say  but  that  'Ir. 
you  were  a  poet  I — and  I  still  worse  1    Never  let  him  know  or  guess  1 "     ity. 

"  And  so  if  you  are  wise  and  would  be  happy  (and  you  have  excellent  s  of 
practical  sense  after  all,  and  should  exercise  it)  you  must  leave  me —  out 
these  thoughts  of  me,  I  mean  ...  for  if  we  might  not  be  true  friends 
forever,  I  should  have  less  courage  to  say  the  other  truth.  But  we  may 
be  friends  always  .  .  .  and  can  not  be  so  separated,  that  your  happi- 
ness, in  the  knowledge  of  it,  will  not  increase  mine.  And  if  you  will  be 
persuaded  by  me,  as  you  say,  you  will  be  persuaded  thus  .  .  .  and  con- 
tent to  take  a  resolution  and  force  your  mind  at  once  into  another  chan- 
nel." 

Browning,  however,  pressed  his  suit ;  but,  fearful  lest  he 
might  give  her  pain  by  his  persistency,  he  said  he  was  will- 
ing to  wait  patiently  until  she  should  consent  to  their  mar- 
riage.    He  writes  : 

"  I  believe  in  you  absolutely,  utterly — I  believe  that  when  you  bade 
me,  that  time,  be  silent — that  such  was  your  bidding,  and  I  was  silent — 
dare  I  say  I  think  you  did  not  know  at  that  time  the  power  I  have  over 
myself,  that  I  could  sit  and  speak  and  listen  as  I  have  done  since  ?  Let 
me  say  now — this  only  once — that  I  loved  you  from  my  soul,  and  gave 
you  my  life,  so  much  of  it  as  you  would  take — and  all  that  is  done,  not 
to  be  altered  now :  it  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  proceeding,  wholly  in- 
dependent of  any  return  on  your  part.  I  will  not  think  on  extremes  you 
might  have  resorted  to  ;  as  it  is,  the  assurance  of  your  friendship,  the 
intimacy  to  which  you  admit  me,  now,  make  the  truest,  deepest  joy  of 
my  life — a  joy  I  can  never  think  fugitive  while  we  are  in  life,  because  I 
know,  as  to  me,  I  could  not  willingly  displease  you — while,  as  to  you, 
your  goodness  and  understanding  will  always  see  to  the  bottom  of 
involuntary  or  ignorant  faults — always  help  me  to  correct  them.  I  have 
done  now.  If  I  thought  you  were  like  other  women  I  have  known,  1 
should  say  so  much  ! — but— (my  first  and  last  word — I  believe  in  you  1 ) 
— what  you  could  and  would  give  me  of  your  affection,  you  would  give 
nobly  and  simply  and  as  a  giver — you  would  not  need  that  I  tell  you — 
(^//you!) — what  would  be  supreme  happiness  to  me  in  the  event — 
however  distant." 

Finally,  Miss  Barrett  consented  to  a  secret  engagement, 
and  about  this  time  Mr.  Browning  writes  : 

"  Now,  love,  I  do  believe — now,  when  I  am  utterly  blessed  in  this  gift 
of  your  love,  and  least  able  to  imagine  what  I  should  do  without  it — I 
can  not  but  believe,  I  say,  that  had  you  given  me  once  a '  refusal ' — clearly 
derived  from  your  own  feelings,  and  quite  apart  from  any  fancied  con- 
sideration for  my  interests  ;  had  this  come  upon  me,  whether  slowly  but 
inevitably  in  the  course  of  events,  or  suddenly  as  precipitated  by  any 
step  of  mine  ;  I  should,  believing  you,  have  never  again  renewed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  such  solicitation  ;  I  should  have  begun  to  count 
how  many  other  ways  were  yet  open  to  serve  you  and  devote  myself  to 
you  but  from  the  outside,  now,  and  not  in  your  livery  !  For  your  own 
part  in  that  matter,  seeing  it  with  all  the  light  you  have  since  given  me 
(and  then  not  inadequately  by  my  own  light),  I  could,  I  do  kiss  your 
feet,  kiss  every  letter  in  your  name,  bless  you  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul  if  I  could  pour  them  out,  from  me.  before  you,  to  stay  and  be 
yours ;  when  I  think  on  your  motives  and  pure  perfect  generosity.  It 
was  the  plainness  of  that  which  determined  me  to  wait  and  be  patient 
and  grateful,  and  your  own  forever  in  any  shape  or  capacity  you  might 
please  to  accept.  I  should  have  been  proud  beyond  measure — happy 
past  all  desert,  to  call  and  be  allowed  to  see  you  simply,  speak  with 
you  and  be  spoken  to — what  am  I  more  than  others  ?  Don't  think  this 
mock  humility — it  is  not — you  take  me  in  your  mantle,  and  we  shine  to- 
gether, but  I  know  my  part  in  it !  " 

It  was  agreed  that  the  wedding  should  occur  in  the  spring 
of  1846,  and  that  the  honeymoon  should  be  spent  in  Italy. 
Not  yet,  however,  did  the  prospective  bride  dare  to  inform 
her  father  of  her  plans.  To  keep  the  matter  a  secret  from 
him,  she  had  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  all  her  relatives 
and  acquaintances,  save  only  one  sister,  Henrietta.  Mrs. 
Jameson  and  Miss  Milford  were  not  even  aware  that  she 
knew  Browning.  That  Miss  Barrett  felt  keenly  the  apparent 
double-dealing  in  her  actions  is  shown  in  the  following 
letter,  dated  March  26,  1846  : 

"I  had  a  visitor  to-day — Mrs.  Jameson  ;  and  when  she  went  away 
she  left  me  ashamed  of  myself — I  felt  like  a  hypocrite — /,  who  was  not 
born  for  one,  I  think.  She  began  to  talk  of  you — talked  like  a  wise 
woman,  which  she  is — led  me  on  to  say  just  what  I  might  have  said  if  I 
had  not  known  you  (she  thoroughly  impressed  me  with  the  notion  that  we 
two  are  strangers  ! )  and  made  me  quite  leap  in  my  chair  with  a  sudden 
consciousness  by  exclaiming  at  last,  '  I  am  really  glad  to  hear  you 
speak  so.'  .  .  . 

"  You  know,  while  we  were  talking,  I  felt  inclined  both  to  laugh  and 
to  cry,  and  if  I  had  '  given  way '  the  least  she  would  have  been  con- 
siderably astounded.  As  it  was,  my  hands  were  so  marble  cold  when 
she  took  leave  of  me  that  she  observed  it  and  began  making  apologies 
for  exhausting  me.  Now  here  is  a  strip  of  the  '  world ' — see  what  color 
it  will  turn  to  presently  !  We  bad  better,  I  think,  go  further  than  to 
our  siren's  island — into  the  desert — shall  we  say  ?  Such  stories  there 
will  be  1  For  certain,  I  shall  have  seen  you  just  once  out  of  the  win- 
dow 1  Shall  you  not  be  afraid  ?  Well — and  she  talked  of  Italy,  too — it 
was  before  she  talked  of  you — and*  she  hoped  I  had  not  given  up  the 
thoughts  of  going  there.  To  which  I  said  that  '  I  had  not,  but  that  it 
seemed  like  scheming  to  travel  in  the  moon.'  She  talked  of  a  differ- 
ence, and  set  down  the  moon  traveling  as  simple  lunacy.  '  And  simply 
lunatical,'  I  said  ;  'my  thoughts,  if  chronicled,  would  be  taken  to  be, 
perhaps' — '  No,  no,  no  ! '  she  insisted.  '  as  long  as  I  kept  to  the  earth 
everything  was  to  be  permitted  to  me.'  " 

On  September  12,  1846,  they  were  quietly  married  at 
St.  Marylebone  Parish  Church,  and  a  week  later  they  eloped 
to  Paris.  Here  their  correspondence  ends,  for  after  their 
marriage  they  were  never  separated. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  price, 
$5.00  for  the  two  volumes. 


It  has  been  discovered  that  the  hounds  used  in  the 
coursing  matches  are  often  treated  to  stimulants  by  un- 
scrupulous or  unwise  owners.  Spirits  or  fiery  materials  are 
given,  and  while  the  effects  are  immediate  they  are  not  last- 
ing, and  invariably  work  serious  harm  to  the  dog.  Animals 
that  have  won  matches  when  stimulated  make  but  a  poor 
showing  when  not  dosed,  and  the  result  may  be  anticipated 
by  those  in  the  secret.  Stringent  rules  against  such  stimu- 
lating have  been  adopted  at  the  popular  coursing  parks. 


The  study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  British  army  is  on 
the  increase.  Gratuities  are  offered  at  present  only  for 
Russian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish,  yet  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  six  officers  have  qualified  as  interpreters  of  French 
and  sixty-seven  as  interpreters  of  German. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


March  6,  1899. 


THE    PARIS    ART    EXHIBITIONS. 


Preparing  for  the  Salon— The  Eiffel  Tower  as  a  Police  Observatory— 

A  Mechanical  S&a-Voyage  and  Panorama — An  Art 

Institute  for  Americans. 

People  are  beginning  to  whet  their  appetites  for  the  Salon 
by  frequenting  the  many  more  or  less  "  private  views  "  at 
the  various  club  galleries — the  Cercle  Volney,  the  Cercle 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  Epatant — on  streets  of  these  names — 
and  the  Union  of  Women  Painters.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  somewhat  harsh  critic  of  the  Temps  congratulates 
the  artists  on  their  return  to  less  ambitious  subjects  and 
mediums,  there  being  many  pastels  and  water-colors.  Of 
course,  the  strongest  work  is  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Bisons  in 
Flight,"  with  a  prairie  fire  on  the  horizon.  The  famous 
painter  spends  most  of  her  time  at  her  cherished  nook  in 
Fontainebleau  Forest,  rarely  coming  to  Paris.  When  she 
does  come  to  the  city,  she  consents  to  wear  ordinary  femi- 
nine dress.  But  a  pupil  of  hers  told  me,  the  other  day,  that 
she  really  only  looks  genial  and  herself  in  her  favorite 
working-garb — trousers  and  a  befrogged  velvet  smoking- 
jacket,  with  sometimes  a  workman's  blouse.  Her  mass  of 
white  hair,  cut  au  Liszt,  frames  her  vivid  black  eyes,  keen 
in  spite  of  her  age.  She  makes  an  unforgettable  picture. 
It  was  not  only  to  be  less  conspicuous  at  the  horse  markets 
she  frequented  that  she  found  it  advisable  to  wear  man's 
attire  ;  the  same  incognito  was  necessary  when  at  the  abattoirs. 
It  is  difficult  to  associate  high  art  and  abattoirs,  isn't  it? 

One  of  the  pleasantest  exhibitions  open  this  month  is  that 
of  the  American  Art  Association.  The  club  is  luxuriously 
installed — largely  by  the  generosity  of  wealthy  compatriots — 
in  the  exquisite  old  Hotel  des  Princes  de  Conti,  on  Quai 
de  Conti,  facing  the  Seine,  with  "its  a-Iearned  parapets," 
where  the  bibliophile  houquine  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  It  is 
distinctly  an  artistic  quarter.  The  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  is 
within  a  two-minutes  walk,  and  the  Pont  des  Arts  leading 
across  to  the  Louvre.  The  two  large  drawing-rooms,  with 
their  priceless  Louis  the  Fifteenth  oak  paneling — Watteau- 
like  dessus  des  partes — have  been  covered  with  hangings  in 
old-red,  against  which  the  pictures  stand  out  in  good  relief. 
This  year  sees  the  first  awarding  of  the  W.  A.  Clark  prizes. 
The  jury  include  such  names  as  Carolus-Duran,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  J.  P.  Laurens,  and  J. 
C.  Cazin.  The  first  prize  of  one  thousand  francs  has  been 
accorded  to  A.  B.  Koopman  for  his  Dutch  harbor-scene, 
"  The  Two  Forces  " — a  brawny,  broad-faced  Hollander,  in 
vast  breeches  and  wooden  shoes,  struggling  to  bring  his 
craft  to  a  safe  mooring  in  spite  of  wind  and  wave.  The 
second  prize  of  six  hundred  francs  is  carried  off  by  L.  S. 
Parker  with  his  clever  "  Portrait  of  Mile.  G."  A  slim  girl, 
not  a  beauty,  with  dark  hair,  sits,  tea-cup  in  hand,  looking 
up  expectantly  toward  some  fascinating  partner,  to  judge 
from  her  vivid  expression. 

London  has  long  boasted  the  tallest  policemen,  but  in  the 
last  month  Paris  has  gone  her  one  better,  with  no  less  a 
gendarme  than  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  staff  of  the  observ- 
atory has  been  installed  a  thousand  feet  above  the  ground  to 
enforce  the  smoke-consuming  ordinance.  Their  telescopes 
plunge  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon  ;  every  plume  of  smoke 
"  too  thick  and  prolonged"  is  condemned,  whether  it  belong 
to  shop,  hotel,  or  factory.  The  prefecture  of  the  police 
allows  for  a  certain  amount  of  smoke  on  the  kindling  of  the 
furnaces;  as  smoke  production  then  is  almost  unavoidable, 
but  when  lasting  beyond  five  minutes,  down  goes  the  proces- 
ver&al,  and  the  manufacturer  must  see  to  it  that  his  smoke- 
consuming  apparatus  is  put  into  better  working  order.  So 
all  day  long  the  high-perched  inspectors  watch  like  Sister 
Anne,  to  see  if  the  smoke  whirls.  The  public  can  only 
applaud  the  measure.  The  Paris  air  still  remains  wonder- 
fully pure,  in  spite  of  increased  manufacturing  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city.  One  can  return  home  after  a  three 
hours'  walk  with  immaculate  linen  and  no  soot  on  the  end 
of  one's  nose — an  impossibility  in  London  or  Chicago. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  a  sea-voyage  in  the  heart  of  Paris 
during  the  exposition  of  1900.  The  "Mar^orama"  is  the 
scheme  of  Hugo  d'Alesi,  hitherto  known  for  his  clever  rail- 
way posters.  In  the  course  of  three  hours  you  will  have 
gone  from  Marseilles  to  Sfax,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Constan- 
tinople. The  illusion  will  be  as  real  as  sure-enough  jack- 
tars,  holy-stoned  decks,  and  smoking  funnels  can  make  it. 
There  will  be  rough  passages,  when  only  storm-tried  sailors 
are  advised  to  embark.  The  vessel,  placed  on  a  pivot,  and 
surrounded  by  seething  waves,,  pitches  and  rolls  in  continu- 
ous motion  from  the  four  hydraulic  pistons  fore  and  aft. 
Currents  of  air  passed  through  tons  of  sea-weed  give  the 
saline  and  iodine  flavor  to  the  breezes  that  whistle  around 
one's  ears.  The  illusion  of  the  land  and  waterscapes  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  admirably-painted  canvases,  fifteen 
meters  high,  that  swiftly  and  endlessly  pass  the  ship.  Out 
of  deference  to  the  picturesque,  one  sails  into  Venice  by 
night,  when  the  Grand  Canal  is  one  vast  illumination. 
Naples,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  into  view  under  a  brilliant 
blue  sky.  Boatmen  and  girls,  specially  bargained  for  at 
Capri,  swarm  on  board  and  dance  the  Tarantella.  Constan- 
tinople outlines  its  minarets  against  the  pink  horizon  of  early 
morning  ;  not  too  early,  however,  for  the  seductive  almies 
to  be  abroad,  falling  into  the  languorous  poses  of  their  Ori- 
ental dances.  A  musical  symphony,  tinged  with  the  local 
color  of  the  coasts  along  which  one  passes,  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  voyage.  And  all  this — the  Mediterranean,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Bosphorus,  without  stirring  from  one's 
rocker. 

The  designers  here  launch  style  after  style  with  dizzy 
swiftness.  A  fortnight  ago  one  saw  nothing  at  the  Opera 
but  black  and  "night-blue"  spangled  dresses.  They  were 
supposed  to  set  off  admirably  the  many  rows  of  fine  pearls 
worn,  as  well  as  the  long  chains  d  V  affranchie.  The  latest 
chair  5,  les  sautoirs — though  those  with  the  pearls  and  opals 
are  always  beautiful — lay  more  stress  on  exquisite  work- 
mar  ship  than  on  the  material.  There  is  a  return  to  antique 
ntr   els.      Two-inch    lengths   of    links    are    connected    by 


motifs,  either  enameled  in  colors  or  chiseled  in  green  gold. 
Not  a  smarteuse  can  now  be  seen  in  the  spangled  gowns  of 
Tanuary — they  are  quite  vieux  jeu.  The  last  cry  is  a  skirt 
suddenly  dilating  from  the  knees  down — made  of  eolienne, 
crepe  de  chine,  or  tulle — over  which  a  marvelous  lace  tunic 
is  worn.  It  gives  the  effect  of  being  all  made  in  one  piece, 
but  is  actually  applique  at  the  seams  by  light-fingered  work- 
women. Louis  the  Fourteenth  knots  and  butterflies  of  En- 
glish point  are  applied  and  cut  out  en  transparent  upon  the 
tulle  of  ball-dresses,  on  which,  by  the  way,  quantities  of  tiny 
tulle  ruches  are  used. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  American  National  Institute  of 
which  the  corner-stone  is  soon  to  be  laid  ?  The  site  is  at 
present  under  discussion.  To  judge  from  what  one  hears 
on  all  sides,  the  establishment  will  be  a  credit  to  America 
and  an  unspeakable  boon  to  American  students.  The 
founder  is  Miss  Mathilda  Smedley.  The  institution  is  to  be 
entirely  sustained  by  scholarships ;  two  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  each  have  been  subscribed  by  Mrs.  Walden  Pell,  the 
honorary  president,  and  by  another  philanthropic  member 
of  the  American  colony  here.  The  object  of  the  institute  is 
to  provide  a  comfortable,  cheerful,  and  helpful  home  for 
American  students  in  Paris.  Accommodations  are  to  be 
provided  for  five  hundred.  The  best  masters  in  music  and 
painting  have  offered  their  services  at  half  price.  Lectures 
have  been  promised  by  noted  litterateurs.  A  musical 
scholarship  has  been  assured  by  members  of  the  musical 
profession  when  talent  is  discovered  to  warrant  its  con- 
ferring. The  cost  of  the  building  is  to  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  in 
working  order  before  1900. 

Each  of  the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union  will  be  asked  to 
provide  one  or  more  scholarships  in  the  Institute,  for  which 
students  of  both  sexes  (two  from  each  State)  may  compete. 
This  system  of  competitive  examination,  it  is  thought,  will 
eliminate  the  untrained  and  the  talentless,  so  many  of  whom 
flock  abroad  yearly.  As  to  the  encouragement  that  Miss 
Srleclley  has  received,  Cardinal  Rampolla  conferred  on  her, 
on  her  recent  visit  to  Rome,  the  medal  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  for  her  work,  although  the  Institute  is  to  have  no  re- 
spect for  creed.  Letters  of  support  have  been  received  by 
the  founders  from  Bishop  Potter,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and 
Zadoc  Kahn,  grand  rabbi  of  France.  Among  well-known 
persons  working  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute  in  the 
United  States  can  be  mentioned  Chauncey  Depew,  Jules 
Cambon  (French  embassador  at  Washington),  Senator  Davis, 
Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  and  Baroness  Zedwitz.  The  French 
Government  has  declared  the  Institute  to  be  one  of  public 
utility,  in  consequence  of  which  it  will  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion and  authorized  to  receive  legacies  and  donations. 

Paris,  February  7,  1899.  Elizabeth  Miller. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

Song  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

Out  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Down  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain, 
Run  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall, 
Split  at  the  rock  and  together  again, 
Accept  my  bed,  or  narrow  or  wide, 
And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side 
With  a  lover's  pain  to  attain  the  plain 

Far  from  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

AH  down  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

All  through  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  rushes  cried  Abide,  abide, 
The  willful  waterweeds  held  me  thrall, 
The  laving  laurels  turned  my  tide. 
The  ferns  and  the  fondling  grass  said  Stay, 
The  dewberry  dipped  for  to  work  delay. 
And  the  little  reeds  sighed.  Abide,  abide, 

Here  in  the  kills  of  Habersham, 

Here  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

High  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Verting  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  hickory  told  me  manifold 
Fair  tales  of  shade,  the  poplar  tall 
Wrought  me  her  shadowy  self  to  hold. 
The  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  walnut,  the  pine. 
Overleaning,  with  flickering  meaning  and  sign. 
Said,  Pass  not,  so  cold,  these  manifold 

Deep  shades  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

These  glades  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

And  oft  in  the  bills  of  Habersham, 

And  oft  in  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  white  quartz  shone,  and  the  smooth  brook-stone 
Did  bar  me  of  passage  with  friendly  brawl, 
And  many  a  luminous  jewel  lone 
— Crystals  clear  or  a-cloud  with  mist, 
Ruby,  garnet,  and  amethyst — 
Made  lures  with  the  lights  of  streaming  stone 

In  the  clefts  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

In  the  beds  of  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

But  oh,  not  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And  oh,  not  the  valleys  of  Hall 
Avail :  I  am  fain  for  to  water  the  plain. 
Downward  the  voices  of  Duty  call — 
Downward,  to  toil  and  be  mixed  with  the  main, 
The  dry  fields  burn,  and  the  mills  are  to  turn, 
And  a  myriad  flowers  mortally  yearn, 
And  the  lordly  main  from  beyond  the  plain 

Calls  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Calls  through  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

— Sidney  Lanier. 


Captain  Robley  D.  Evans  made  a  speech  while  the  guest 
of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  which  indicates  that  the  experience 
of  the  war  has  in  no  way  cooled  the  ardor  that  won  him  the 
name  "  Fighting  Bob."     He  said,  in  part : 

"  I  fought  as  best  I  could  in  our  late  difficulty  because  our  great  com- 
mander, William  McKinley,  told  us  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  and  we 
knew  that  he  expected  us  to  be  victorious.  What  we  knew  away  down 
in  our  hearts  was  that  we  were  fighting  to  avenge  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  brave  comrades  who  died  in  Havana  harbor.  It  was  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Maine  that  started  the  buzz-saw  ;  those  who  got  in  the 
way  of  it  got  hurt.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  men  who  commanded 
the  ships,  but  let  me  add  a  word  of  praise  to  the  men  behind  the  guns. 
Our  men  stood  ready  to  flash  out  their  lives  with  their  guns,  and  the 
only  reason  they  did  not  do  it  was  because  of  the  enemy's  bad  aim.  I 
thank  you  for  this  reception,  which  1  feel  is  not  for  me,  but  for  the 
service  I  represent.  I  have,  been  in  two  wars,  and,  if  God  is  williDg,  I 
am  ready  for  the  third." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

"  Uncle  Dick "  Thompson,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  once 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  has  reached  his  ninetieth  year, 
served  in  Congress  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  Lincoln, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay. 

Li  Wing  Yow,  the  Chinese  consul-general  at  Havana, 
who  has  just  been  transferred  to  the  similar  post  at  Manila? 
is  a  distinguished  Chinaman.  In  his  own  country  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  to  lai,  equivalent  to  a  lieutenant- 
governor.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Cuban  post-te 
had  acted  as  consul-general  in  San  Francisco  for  six  years. 

The  King  of  Siam  is  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  an  English  education  and  training.  Two  of 
his  sons  are  studying  law  in  England,  and  recently  Prince 
Sesseri,  the  king's  nephew,  has  been  placed  as  a  private 
pupil  in  the  North  -  Eastern  Railway  Works,  while  the 
latter's  elder  brother,  Prince  Bovaradiez,  has  been  learning 
the  principles  of  gun-making  and  ship-building  for  some 
time. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  have  been  travel- 
ing in  the  Sudan,  and  on  February  20th  arrived  in  Omdur- 
man,  where  they  met  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the 
natives.  The  duke  reviewed  nine  thousand  troops  com- 
manded by  the  sirdar,  General  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
tum, and  afterward  held  a  levee,  at  which  all  the  officers  and 
notabilities  were  present.  There  was  a  display  of  fireworks 
during  the  evening. 

Charles  L.  Tiffany,  of  the  noted  jewelry  firm  of  New 
York,  celebrated  his  eighty-seventh  birthday  a  fortnight  ago. 
Philip  de  Horrack,  of  the  Paris  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  is 
the  only  survivor  of  the  original  employees  of  the  Paris 
house.  He  ranks  next  in  age  to  Mr.  Tiffany,  being  close  to 
eighty  years,  while  Charles  T.  Cook  holds  the  highest  record 
of  years  of  service,  having  been  with  the  house  fifty-two 
years  out  of  the  sixty-two  years  of  its  existence. 

The  Official  Gazette  announces  that  the  decoration  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India  has  been  conferred 
upon  Lady  Curzon,  wife  of  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  the 
viceroy  of  India,  and  daughter  of  L.  Z.  Leiter,  of  Chicago. 
This  is  exclusively  a  woman's  order,  and  the  honor  has  been 
bestowed  only  on  the  princesses  of  her  majesty's  royal  and 
imperial  house,  on  the  wives  and  female  relatives  of  former 
viceroys  of  India,  and  on  Indian  princesses  and  their  rela- 
tives. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $6,174,500  for  the  establish- 
ment of  twenty-four  free  libraries  or  institutes  in  this  country 
or  Scotland,  and  his  conditional  offers  now  outstanding,  all 
of  which  will  be  accepted,  will  take  $2,000,000  more  from 
his  purse.  The  list  of  gifts  shows  that  $5,100,000  was  ex- 
pended in  founding  the  institutes  and  libraries  at  Pittsburg, 
Allegheny,  Braddock,  Homestead,  Duquesne,  and  Johns- 
town, the  cities  or  towns  in  Pennsylvania  where  his  em- 
ployees live. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Chicago,  is  to  be  the  new 
occupant  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  old  pulpit.  He  will  be- 
come pastor  of  thefamous  Plymouth  Church,  of  Brooklyn, 
about  March  1st,  succeeding  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  who 
was  the  successor  of  Beecher.  Dr.  Hillis  was  born  in  Iowa 
forty  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  an 
evangelist  for  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  next  en- 
tering Lake  Forrest  College,  and,  later,  McCormick  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  He  was  graduated  from  both  with  honor, 
and  became  the  pastor,  successively,  of  churches  at  Decatur 
and  Evanston,  111.,  and  of  the  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago, 
in  the  latter  position  following  the  celebrated  Professor 
David  Swing. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Thompson,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  now 
in  Manila,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point  When  Major- 
General  Merritt  asked  to  be  supplied  with  a  selected  Signal 
Corps,  embracing  as  many  Spanish-speaking  officers  and 
men  as  possible,  four  officers  familiar  with  Spanish  were 
selected  by  General  Greely,  the  chief  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Thompson  was  placed  in  command. 
A  war  cable  was  laid  between  Cavite  and  the  city  of 
Manila.  After  Manila  was  occupied  he  repaired  the 
Manila-Hong  Kong  cable  and  re-opened  it  to  use  four  days 
in  advance  of  the  expected  time.  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Thompson  and  five  other  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  were 
breveted  for  gallant  and  distinguished  service. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  will  start  for  Thibet  early  next  spring. 
He  made  a  remarkable  journey  across  Asia  from  west  to 
east,  a  few  years  ago,  and  made  some  striking  discoveries, 
among  which  were  the  ruins,  in  one  of  the  deserts  of 
Chinese  Turkestan,  of  some  Buddhist  cities  antedating  the 
Mohammedan  invasion.  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
scientific  record,  Dr.  Hedin  began  preparations  for  his 
coming  journey.  He  will  make  Kashgar,  in  Chinese 
Turkestan,  his  starting  point,  and  will  again  cross,  by  a 
different  route,  the  Takla-Makan  Desert,  in  which  he  nearly 
perished  of  thirst  on  his  last  journey.  He  expects  to  spend 
next  winter  in  Northern  Thibet,  and  plans,  the  following 
summer,  to  cross  this  loftiest  plateau  in  the  world  from 
north  to  south,  emerging  in  India. 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Creighton,  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
White  Cross  Association,  is  one  of  the  leading  women  of 
Portland,  Or.  Her  purpose  in  organizing  the  White  Cross 
was  to  send  nurses  to  the  Philippines  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  used  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  new  organization  is  na- 
tional, and  has  been  recently  given  official  recognition  by 
the  government.  Besides  looking  out  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
islands,  the  ladies  of  the  White  Cross  will  care  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  sick  or  wounded  heroes  at  home.  Mr,s. 
Creighton  has  associated  with  her  in  the  attempt  to  realize 
this  good  work  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Mrs.  Dickins  (wife  of 
Commander  Dickins),  Miss  Middleton  (daughter  of  Com- 
modore Middleton),  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  con- 
nected directly  or  indirectly  with  the  government. 


March  6,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


KIPLING'S    EARLY    LIFE. 


Poor    Standing    as   a   Student —Newspaper   Work   in   India  — First 

Book  of  Poems— A  Late  Critical  Estimate 

of  His  Work. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  who  has  been  so  seriously  ill,  is  a  little 
over  thirty-three  years  of  age,  having  been  born,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  in  Bombay  on  December  30,  1865.  He  was 
taken  to  England  to  be  educated.  One  of  his  school- 
mates while  at  the  United  Services  College — George  Arnold 
Wilkie — now  lives  at  Sierra  Madre,  Los  Angeles  County,  in 
this  State.  A  recent  article  in  the  Examiner  gives  some  in- 
teresting reminiscences  by  Mr.  Wilkie.     He  says  : 

"  In  the  early  summer  of  1879  Kipling  was  a  chunky,  open-faced  boy 
of  about  fourteen  years.  He  wore  heavy  gold-bowed  spectacles,  and 
his  small,  black  eyes  and  spectacles  were  the  most  readily  observed  facts 
about  him.  He  was  very  brown  from  his  residence  in  India,  and  he 
had  thick  black  hair,  rather  inclined  to  be  curly.  His  jaw  was  strong, 
his  teeth  large,  and  very  white.  He  had  a  rolling  gait,  and  walked  with 
his  fists  crammed  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat.  He  was  a  fairly  good 
tennis  player,  and  I  know  he  used  to  grieve  at  his  near-sightedness, 
which  prevented  him  from  excelling  in  the  sport.  As  a  boy  Kipling  was 
notably  careless  in  dress,  in  spite  of  his  prim  mother's  and  sister's  fre- 
quent whispered  appeals  to  be  what  they  called  '  circumspect.'  He 
would  not  comb  and  brush  his  thick  hair  carefully,  and  he  had  a  habit 
of  going  with  his  shoe-laces  untied-  Kipling,  since  I  have  known  him, 
has  haa  a  flow  of  language  when  he  was  sure  he  was  in  sympathetic 
company.  The  moment  an  uncongenial  spirit  entered  upon  the  scene 
he  became  personified  glumness.  I  can  see  him  now  telling  a  group  of 
eager  boyish  listeners  in  the  hallway,  under  the  gymnasium  at  North 
Devon,  a  story  of  the  East  Indian  fakirs'  penances,  perhaps,  and,  of  a 
sudden,  becoming  as  silent  and  grave  as  the  Sphinx  the  moment  some 
uncongenial  boy  came  in.  He  would  clasp  his  hands  in  front  of  him, 
shut  his  lips  tight,  and  beam  upon  us  through  his  glasses.  He  had  a 
trick  of  rubbing  his  chin  when  the  narrative  of  his  stories  flagged.  An- 
other trick  in  his  youth  was  that  of  gesturing  with  his  first  finger 
extended  like  a  bayonet.  When  he  introduced  the  Hindustani  dialect 
in  his  stories  (and  he  had  a  very  good  ear  for  dialects  and  brogues),  he 
would  gesticulate  violently  with  his  forefinger." 

As  a  student,  Kipling  was  not  a  success  : 

"He  ranked  low  in  scientific  studies,  and  he  had  no  liking  for  any 
mathematical  studies.  He  was  once  plucked  on  trigonometry.  I  re- 
member that  in  history  he  ranked  well.  It  is  surprising,  as  I  review 
those  days  at  college,  that  the  foremost  literary  man  of  the  day  should 
have  been  so  Utile  a  reader.  A  score  of  boys  there  were  more  zeal- 
ous readers  than  he  was.  I  don't  recall  that  Rudyard  lived  on  books  as 
the  biographers  of  other  literary  lights  show  them  to  have  done.  I  re- 
member that,  like  all  of  us.  Rudyard  had  read  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
had  devoured  Captain  Marryat's  stories.  He  had  several  of  Charles 
Reade's  novels  in  his  room,  but  neither  they  nor  any  other  books  ever 
kept  him  from  full  participation  in  all  the  college  larks,  from  going  on 
long  tramps  along  the  coast,  and  from  executing  any  scheme  to  make 
life  a  weariness  to  the  simple,  horny-handed  peasantry  who  lived  in  the 
country  round  about  North  Devon." 

From  the  United  Services  College  Kipling  sailed  for  Cal- 
cutta in  September,  1883  : 

"  His  father  secured  for  him  a  place  as  a  sort  of  sub-editor  and  all- 
round  reporter  on  the  Lahore  Journal,  and  later  on  the  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette.  From  November,  1883,  nntil  January,  1889,  Kip- 
ling remained  in  Lahore  and  Calcutta,  occasionally  going  out  into  the 
country  on  some  mission  in  his  newspaper  work.  It  was  in  1884  that 
he  began  to  contribute  to  the  Gazette.  His  work  there  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  army  in  India,  and  ere  long  he  began  to  see  the  English 
home  newspapers  copying  the  stuff.  But  Kipling  was  known  by  all  the 
whites  in  India  three  years  before  he  was  known  in  England.  The 
work  that  brought  Rudyard  Kipling  most  prominently  to  the  attention 
of  the  literary  English  in  India,  and  particularly  the  army  people  there, 
was  his  stories  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette  for  1885 — when  he  was  exactly  twenty  years  old.  There  were 
nine  of  Rudyard's  stories  and  several  ballads  there,  two  or  three  stories 
and  sketches  by  his  sister,  and  as  many  more  by  his  mother,  and  a  page 
of  literary  criticism  and  a  few  pictures  by  his  father.  In  fact,  the  Kip- 
ling family  occupied  about  the  whole  Christmas  number.  Among 
Rudyard's  stories  in  that  issue  were  the  '  Phantom  Rickshaw,'  and 
'  Parted.*  They  were  enthusiastically  received  in  India.  Every  white 
man  in  Calcutta  read  them.  Kipling  was  very  ill  in  September,  1886, 
and  but  for  bis  fleeing  to  the  cool  mountain-sides  he  would  have  died  of 
fever.  He  was  offered  a  good  salary — about  five  hundred  pounds,  I  be- 
lieve— in  the  winter  of  1886-87  to  act  as  the  Calcutta  correspondent  for 
the  London  Illustrated  News,  and  for  a  time  he  was  going  to  accept 
it.  When  he  found  that  the  ceaseless  duties  of  the  correspondent  would 
interfere  with  his  literary  plans,  he  declined  the  offer." 

Kipling  himself  tells  how  he  came  to  print  his  first  col- 
lection of  poems,  while  working  on  the  Lahore  paper.  He 
says,  in  "  My  First  Book"  : 

"Sometimes  a  man  in  Bangalore  would  be  moved  to  song,  and  a 
man  on  the  Bombay  side  would  answer  him,  and  a  man  in  Bengal 
would  echo  back,  till  at  last  we  would  all  be  crowing  together  like 
cocks  before  daybreak,  when  it  is  too  dark  to  see  your  fellow.  And, 
occasionally,  some  unhappy  Chaazee,  away  in  the  China  ports,  would 
lift  up  his  voice  among  the  tea-chests,  and  the  queer-smelling  papers  of 
the  Far  East  brought  us  his  sorrows.  The  newspaper  files  showed  that, 
forty  years  ago,  the  men  sang  of  just  the  same  subjects  that  we  did — 
of  heat,  loneliness,  love,  lack  of  promotion,  poverty,  sport,  and  war. 
Some  of  them  had  been  sung  to  the  banjoes  round  camp-fires,  and 
some  bad  run  as  far  down  coast  as  Rangoon  and  Moulmein,  and  up  to 
Mandalay.  A  real  book  was  out  of  the  question,  but  I  knew  that 
Roko-Din  and  the  office  plant  were  at  my  disposal  at  a  price,  if  I  did  not 
use  the  office  time.  Also,  I  had  handled  in  the  previous  year  a 
couple  of  small  books,  of  which  I  was  part  owner,  and  had  lost  noth- 
ing. So  there  was  built  a  sort  of  a  book — a  lean,  oblong  docket,  wire- 
stiched,  to  imitate  a  D.  O.  Government  envelope,  printed  on  one  side 
only,  bound  in  brown  paper,  and  secured  with  red  tape.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  heads  of  departments  and  all  government  officials,  and 
among  a  pile  of  papers  would  have  deceived  a  clerk  of  twenty  years' 
service.  Of  these  '  books '  we  made  some  hundreds,  and  as  there  was 
no  necessity  for  advertising,  my  public  being  to  my  hand,  I  took  reply 
post-cards,  printed  the  news  of  the  birth  of  the  book  on  one  side,  the 
blank-order  form  on  the  other,  and  posted  them  up  and  down  the  em- 
pire from  Aden  to  Singapore,  and  from  Quetta  to  Colombo.  There 
was  no  trade  discount,  no  reckoning  twelves  as  thirteens,  no  commis- 
sion, and  no  credit  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  money  came  back  in 
poor  but  honest  rupees,  and  was  transferred  from  the  publisher,  the 
left-hand  pocket,  direct  to  the  author,  the  right-hand  pocket.  Every 
copy  sold  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  profits,  as  I  re- 
member it,  has  since  prevented  my  injuring  my  health  by  sympathizing 
with  publishers  who  talk  of  their  risks  and  advertisements.  The 
down-country  papers  complained  of  the  form  of  the  thing.  The  wire- 
binding  tore  the  pages,  and  the  red  tape  tore  the  covers.  This  was  not 
intentional,  but  heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  Conse- 
quently, there  arose  a  demand  for  a  new  edition,  and  this  time  I  ex- 
changed the  pleasure  of  taking  in  money  over  the  counter  for  that  of 
seeing  a  real  publisher's  imprint  on  the  title-page.  More  verses  were 
taken  out  and  put  in,  and  some  of  that  edition  traveled  as  far  as 
Hong  Kong  on  the  map,  and  each  edition  grew  a  little  fatter,  and,  at 
last,  the  book  came  to  London  with  a  gilt  top  and  a  stiff  back,  and  was 
advertised  in  the  publishers'  poetry  department.  But  I  loved  it  best 
when  it  was  a  little  brown  baby,  with  a  pink  string  around  its  stomach." 

Kipling's  life  during  his  incumbency  on  the  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Gazette  of  Lahore  has  been  very  pleasantly  described 
by  E.  Kay  Robinson,  who  was  brought  by  the  proprietor  of 
that  journal  "  to  put  some  sparkle  into  the  paper,"  which,  it 


seems,  he  considered  that  Kipling  had  failed  to  do.     He 
says,  in  McClure's  Magazine  : 

"  With  Kipling  I  was  disappointed  at  first.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
am  writing,  early  in  1886.  his  face  had  not  acquired  the  character  of 
manhood,  and  contrasted  somewhat  unpleasantly  with  his  stoop  (ac- 
quired through  much  bending  over  an  office- table),  bis  heavy  eyebrows, 
his  spectacles,  and  his  sallow  Anglo-Indian  complexion  ;  while  his  jerky 
speech  and  abrupt  movements  added  to  the  unfavorable  impression. 
But  his  conversation  was  brilliant,  and  his  sterling  character  gleamed 
through  the  humorous  light  which  shone  behind  his  spectacles,  and  in  ten 
minutes  he  fell  into  bis  place  as  the  most  striking  member  of  a  remark- 
ably clever  and  charming  family.  It  was  a  domestic  quartet.  They  had 
combined  in  the  previous  year  to  produce  "  The  Quartette,"  a  Christmas 
publication  of  unusual  ability ;  and  each  of  the  four  had  attained  to 
almost  as  much  literary  fame  as  can  be  won  in  India," 

When  Mr.  Robinson  came  to  the  paper  that  Kipling  had 
failed  to  aerate,  he  showed  his  assistant-to-be  the  letter  from 
the  proprietor,  mentioning  the  lack  of  '•  sparkle"  in  the 
journal  : 

"  I  read  the  letter  to  him,  and  we  agreed  that  champagne  had  more 
of  the  desired  quality  than  anything  else  we  could  think  of :  and  as  the 
1  Sind  and  Punjab  Hotel'  happened  to  be  opposite  our  office,  I  sent 
over  for  a  bottle,  and  we  inaugurated  our  first  day's  work  together  by 
drinking  to  the  successful  sparkle  of  the  '  rag '  under  its  new  manage- 
ment." 

Kipling  used  to  waste  a  good  deal  of  ink  : 

"  In  the  heat  of  summer,  white  cotton  trousers  and  a  thin  vest  consti- 
tuted bis  office  attire,  and  by  the  day's  end  be  was  spotted  all  over  like 
a  Dalmatian  dog.  He  had  a  habit  of  dipping  bis  pen  frequently  and 
deep  into  the  ink-pot,  and  as  all  his  movements  were  abrupt,  almost 
jerky,  the  ink  used  to  fly.  When  he  darted  into  my  room,  as  he  used 
to  do  about  one  thing  or  another,  in  connection  with  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  a  dozen  times  in  the  morning,  I  had  to  shout  to  him  to  '  stand 
off' ;  otherwise,  as  I  knew  by  experience,  the  abrupt  halt  he  would 
make  and  the  flourish  with  which  he  placed  the  proof  in  his  hand  be- 
fore me  would  send  the  penful  of  ink — he  always  bad  a  full  pen  in  his 
hand — flying  over  me.  Driving  or  sometimes  walking  home  to  break- 
fast in  his  light  attire  plentifully  besprinkled  with  ink,  his  spectacled 
face  peeping  out  under  an  enormous  mushroom-shaped  pith  hat,  Kipling 
was  a  quaint-looking  object.  This  was  in  the  hot  weather,  when  Lahore 
lay  blistering,  month  after  month,  under  the  sun,  and  every  white 
woman  and  half  the  white  men  had  fled  to  cooler  altitudes  in  the  Hima- 
layas, and  only  those  men  were  left  who,  like  Kipling  and  myself,  had 
to  stay  ;  so  it  mattered  little  in  what  costume  we  went  to  and  from  the 
office." 

Mr.  Robinson  speaks  thus   of  "  Departmental  Ditties  "  : 

"Having,  to  my  own  great  delight,  'discovered'  Kipling  (though  bis 
name  was  already  a  household  word  throughout  India)  in  1886.  I 
thought  that  the  literary  world  at  home  should  share  my  pleasure.  He 
was  just  then  publishing  his  first  little  book  in  India  ;  but  the  '  De- 
partmental Ditties'  were  good  enough,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  as 
afterward  turned  out,  to  give  him  a  place  among  English  writers  of  the 
day.  So  I  obtained  eight  copies,  and  distributed  them,  with  recom- 
mendatory letters,  among  the  editors  of  English  journals  of  light  and 
leading.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  not  a  single  one  of  those  papers 
condescended  to  say  a  word  about  the  unpretentious  litUe  volume." 

A  recent  notable  paper  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine discusses  Kipling's  works  as  to  their  literary  excel- 
lence. It  considers  that  the  Indian  society  stories  are 
among  the  poorest  : 

"What  in  the  rest  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work  is  knowledge  degenerates 
too  often  into  knowingness,  a  very  different  quality,  when  he  begins  to 
depict  Indian  society.  We  become  conscious  of  a  certain  aggressive- 
ness in  his  touch — of  the  absence  of  the  tone  of  true  fashion — of  more 
than  a  hint  of  that  easy  familiarity  which  may  be  frequently  observed 
in  the  very  young  or  the  hopelessly  shy.  The  ladies  are  not  exactly 
patterns  of  good  breeding,  while  the  men  who  associate  with  them  have 
a  cheap  swagger  which  '  Ouida's '  guardsmen  would  despise.  So,  at 
least,  some  devil's  advocate  might  argue  with  no  little  plausibility. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  extraordinary  in  this  portion  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's work  than  the  ratermingling  of  good  and  bad,  worthy  and  base, 
essential  and  trifling.  '  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys ' — at  once  the  glory 
and  the  shame  of  Mr.  Kipling's  prose-muse — what  is  it  but  a  field 
where  wheat  and  tares  grow  together  in  careless  and  inextricable  con- 
fusion? At  one  moment  the  author  discloses  some  of  the  deepest 
secrets  of  the  human  heart — secrets  which  most  men  take  half  a  life- 
time to  find  out — with  a  frankness  and  a  simplicity  which  attest  his  ex- 
treme youth  ;  at  another,  his  facetiousness  is  such  as  a  respectable  pot- 
house would  reprobate,  and  his  view  of  life  too  raffish  for  even  a  mili- 
tary lady-novelist  to  adopt.  The  most  moving  pathos  alternates  with 
the  most  brazen-faced  vulgarity,  and  the  most  vital  facts  of  .human 
existence  are  handled  with  the  raw  cocksureness  of  an  inspired  school- 
boy. 'The  Gadsbys'  is  the  most  amazing  monument  of  precocity  in 
all  literature.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  its  faults,  palpable  and  serious 
though  they  be,  are  upon  a  general  balance  outweighed  by  its  merits  ? 
Or  who  would  not  swallow  the  opening  scene,  albeit  with  a  wTy  face, 
rather  than  give  up  that  later  episode  where  the  author's  method  is  so 
simple  yet  so  telling,  and  its  outcome  makes  so  irresistible  an  appeal  to 
the  primary  emotions — we  mean  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Gadsby's  illness  and 
delirium  ?  If  in  none  other  of  his  writings  he  has  sinned  so  grievously, 
in  none  has  he  made  so  ample  an  atonement." 

Mr.  Kipling's  military  stories  have  probably  enjoyed  the 
greatest  vogue  of  all  his  writings  in  England,  and  not  with- 
out reason  : 

"  Who  can  withstand  Mulvaney,  Learoyd,  and  Ortheris  ?  '  "Tis  im- 
mortal fame  the  gentleman's  going  to  give  us,*  predicted  the  first-named, 
and  the  prophecy  bids  fair  to  come  true.  Since  the  deathless  Pickwick 
and  his  faithful  band  desisted  from  their  wanderings,  no  group  of  per- 
sonages has  gained  so  well-assured  a  footing  in  the  affections  of  the 
public  as  these  same  'soldiers  three.'  Men  do  not  love  them,  perhaps,  for 
their  own  sakes.  As  studies  of  character  they  count  for  comparatively 
little.  They  are  not  discriminated  with  any  great  nicety,  and  the  marked 
difference  in  their  speech  dispenses  with  all  necessity  for  the  finer  and 
more  delicate  strokes  of  the  brush.  We  can  not  pretend  to  look  upon 
Mulvaney  as  a  Milesian  Prometheus,  with  tMe  vultures  of  remorse  prey- 
ing upon  his  vitals  ;  nor  does  Learoyd  seem  to  be  distinguishable  in 
any  particular  from  our  old  friend  the  Yorkshireman  of  the  stage.  The 
claim  which  the  trio  really  have  upon  our  undying  gratitude  and  regard 
arises  mainly  from  their  being  the  moutb-piece  of  the  author  for  a  series 
of  stories  which  hold  their  own  with  any  in  our  language  in  point  of 
variety,  humor,  spirit,  and  power." 

"  The  Finest  Story  in  the  World  "  will  always  stand  out 
(Blackwood's  continues)  as  perhaps  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Kipling's  versatility  : 

' '  The  deeper  problems  it  suggests  may  be  put  on  one  side  ;  what  is 
of  real  moment  is  the  snatches  from  the  galley-slave's  experience.  Here 
are  the  same  matchless  power  of  presenting  a  scene  and  suggesting  an 
atmosphere,  the  same  realistic  commemoration  of  minute  details,  the 
same  idealistic  selection  of  the  relevant  and  the  essential,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Indian  narratives,  and  all  applied  to  a  state  of  facts  long 
since  passed  away.  Yet  even  this  miracle  of  invention  and  artifice  must 
give  place  to  'The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King,'  which  we  venture  to 
consider  Mr.  Kipling's  chef-d 'tatvm  in  prose.  The  fable  makes  con- 
siderable drafts  on  one's  credulity  at  the  outset ;  but  the  drafts  are 
instantly  honored,  and  the  reader,  falling  more  and  more  under  the 
master's  spell,  is  whirled  along  triumphantly  to  the  close.  No  time  to 
take  breath  or  to  reflect,  so  impetuous  and  irresistible  is  the  torrent. 
Those  to  whom  emotions  are  as  daily  bread  will  find  there  a  truly 
bounteous  repast." 

The  peculiar  attraction  of  Mr.  Kipling's  prose  work  lies 
much  less  in  any  solicitude  for  style  than  in  his  unique  fer- 
tility of  imagination  : 

"  He  need  never  beat  about  the  bush,  for  it  disgorges  a  hare  every 
two  minutes  ;  nor  has  be  time  to  be  fastidious  in  his  choice  of  words. 
In  some  of  his  earlier  pieces  his  manner  is  almost  vicious.     It  is  like 


'  the  picture-writing  of  a  half-dvuized  people,"  to  borrow  an  apt  meta- 
phor of  his  own — crude,  jerky,  flippant.  The  straining  after  smartness 
and  sensation  is  too  evident,  and  the  flash  epigram  is  too  frequent  and 
favorite  an  ornament.  That  these  faults  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
corrected  by  the  maturer  taste  and  sounder  discretion  of  advancing 
years  is  perfectly  true.  But  they  are  not  wholly  eradicated,  and  Mr. 
Kipling  has  still  to  vindicate  his  title  to  be  considered  as  a  model  of 
English  style." 

The  technical  difficulties  of  poetry  have  no  terrors  for 
Mr.  Kipling  : 

"His  command  of  rhythm  and  metre  is  absolute.  No  measure  is 
too  intricate  for  bim  to  master,  and  some  of  the  pleasure  with  which  his 
verse  is  read  is  due  to  the  apparent  facility  with  which  he  handles  a 
complicated  scheme  of  versification.  For  pure  poetical  prestidigitation 
we  never  read  anything  to  compare  with  the  stanza  prefixed  to  chapter 
seven  of  '  The  Naulahka.'  But  luckily  there  is  infinitely  more  in  Mr. 
Kipling's  poetry  than  mere  nimbleness  of  wit  or  mechanical  dexterity. 
His  highest  flights  are  high  indeed,  and  it  is  true  of  his  best  work,  as  of 
all  the  world's  greatest  poetry,  that  it  can  be  read  and  re-read  without 
losing  its  freshness," 

Kipling's  record  as  a  poet  is  one  of  steady  and  rapid  prog- 
ress. His  very  earliest  efforts  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  supe- 
rior to  the  best  verse  in  Punchy  when  the  letter-press  of  that 
journal  was  worth  reading.  "'The  Ballad  of  East  and 
West,'  "  says  Blackwood1 's,  '*  was  the  first  plain  manifestation 
of  genius  ;  while  in  his  subsequent  volumes — in  the '  Barrack- 
room  Ballads  '  and  in  '  The  Seven  Seas' — there  are  poems 
whose  authorship  not  even  the  greatest  of  England's 
singers  need  be  eager  to  disavow.  'The  Flag  of  England,' 
'  A  Song  of  the  English,'  '  The  Last  Chantey,'  '  M'Andrew's 
Hymn' — these  are  strains  that  dwell  in  the  memory  and  stir 
the  blood." 


A  scientific  demonstration  which  caused  some  amuse- 
ment is  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Criterion. 
"A  certain  physician  had  a  large  Toepler-Holtz  machine 
which  gave  a  spark  like  a  young  streak  of  lightning.  His 
wife  was  much  interested  in  it,  and  watched  the  doctor 
manipulate  it,  until  she  fancied  herself  master  of  the  ap- 
paratus. One  day  a  party  of  friends  called  when  the 
doctor  was  out,  and  the  good  wife  seized  the  opportunity  of 
paralyzing  them  with  her  knowledge  of  science.  She  was 
a  very  dignified  woman  of  portly  presence,  and,  after  lead- 
ing them  into  the  office,  she  began  her  explanation  with  all 
the  impressiveness  of  a  lecturer.  She  spoke  briefly  of  the 
preliminary  manipulation  of  the  machine.  ( And  then,' 
she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  one  connection,  ( the 
electricity  goes  from  here  to  here,'  whereupon  an  angry 
white  spark  leaped  out  from  the  brass  ball  indicated, 
with  a  report  like  a  horse  -  pistol,  and  smote  her  upon 
the  extended  finger,  causing  her  to  sit  upon  the 
floor  with  a  violence  that  shook  the  window-panes.  The 
guests  stood  around  in  expectant  attitudes,  looking  at  their 
fallen  hostess  in  pardonable  surprise.  Only  for  a  moment 
did  that  capable  woman  leave  them  in  doubt :  *  There,'  said 
she,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner,  as  though  events  had 
simply  followed  the  usual  course,  'you  see  how  it  works. 
Now  let's  go  into  the  garden  and  look  at  the  chrysanthe- 
mums.1 " 

A  correspondent  of  the  Outlook  asks  for  space  for  the 
following  creed,  which  he  says  seems  to  be  held  by  President 
McKinley  and  his  political  advisers  : 

I.  I  believe  in  keeping  up  the  old  war  taxes  to  prevent  trade  with 
Europe  and  new  war  taxes  to  force  trade  with  Asia. 

II.  I  believe  in  the  exclusion  of  ignorant  Europeans  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  more  ignorant  Asiatics. 

III.  I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  where  farmers  would  trade  abroad, 
but  in  free  trade  where  manufacturers  seek  a  market. 

IV.  I  believe  the  public  can  not  manage  monopolies  at  home,  but 
can  manage  subject  races  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

V.  I  believe  in  home-rule  for  Ireland,  but  in  alien  rule  for  the 
Spanish  islands. 

VI.  I  believe  in  a  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  forbids  Europe  to  in- 
terfere with  self-government  in  America,  but  permits  America  to  inter- 
fere with  self-government  in  Asia. 

VII.  I  believe  the  Spanish  islanders  are  unable  to  govern  themselves, 
but  will  be  fit  to  help  govern  us. 

VIII.  I  believe  the  blacks  have  a  right  to  govern  themselves,  but 
that  whites  and  blacks  have  a  right  to  govern  yellows. 

IX.  I  believe  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny  when 
applied  to  us,  but  philanthropy  when  applied  by  us. 

X.  I  believe  that  governments  get  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  in  America,  but  from  the  conscious  superiority  of  the 
governors  in  Asia. 

XI.  I  believe  that  militarism  and  foreign  broils  are  the  refuge  of 
despotism  in  Europe  and  of  republicanism  in  America. 

XII.  I  believe  that  American  policies  have  made  a  Utile  America 
and  that  European  poUcies  will  make  a  Greater  America. 


An  amiable  and  somewhat  plausible  argument  is  made  by 
vegetarians,  pronouncing  it  unkind  to  kill  animals  for  food, 
charging  that  the  practice  breeds  cruelty  in  men  and  that  a 
perfect  civilization  could  not  tolerate  butchers.  In  answer 
to  this  contention  Sir  Henry  Thompson  replies:  "The 
breeding  of  animals  for  food  confers  life  on  millions  of 
beings,  possessing  considerable  capacity  for  enjoyment  in 
their  own  way  on  the  best  conditions  attainable — superior  in 
point  of  comfort,  freedom  from  pain  and  accidents,  to  those 
of  the  wild  breeds.  He  confers  a  life,  brief,  perhaps,  but 
one  well  protected.  And  when  the  last  hour  has  come, 
happily  unforeseen  and  unsuspected,  without  the  dread  it 
brings  to  man,  the  stroke  should  fall  instantaneously  and 
without  pain.  This  can  be  secured — is  merely  a  question  of 
poise.  Could  it  be  conceived  that  but  once  a  human  dread 
were  visible  in  the  eyes  of  a  steer,  not  the  coarsest  butcher 
could  finish  the  stroke?  And  when  all  possible  skill  and 
care  is  employed,  the  trade  of  the  butcher  will  not  be  more 
objectionable  than  that  of  the  surgeon,  whom  we  shall 
always  have  with  us." 

^  •  ^ 

Concerning  the  alleged  fondness  of  the  Jews  for  fish,  the 
American  Hebrew  says  :  "  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Tews,  for 
the  most  part,  denied  their  religion  to  those  about  them,  and 
practiced  it  in  secret.  Openly  they  lived  a  Christian  life 
apparently — they  had  to,  if  they  would  exist — and  as  those 
about  them  abstained  from  meat  on  Friday,  they  perforce 
did  likewise,  and  partook  largely  of  sea-food,  which  the 
Jewish  housewife  learned  to  prepare  to  perfection.  The  use 
of  fish  on  Friday  became  a  custom  with  them,  and,  like 
other  ingrained  customs,  was  kept  up  when  the  moving 
cause  had  long  passed,  away." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  StrikioE  Novel. 
"Windyhaugh"  is  not  an  attractive  title  for  a 
novel,  but  one  must  confess  its  appropriateness  after 
readrng  this  long  story  by  Graham  Travers.  It  was 
Graham  Travers,  by  the  way,  who  wrote  "  Mona 
Maclean,  Medical  Student,"  which  was  widely  ad- 
mired two  or  three  years  ago.  Windyhaugh  is  the 
name  of  the  small  estate  on  the  Scottish  coast  where 
the  story's  heroine  begins  her  life,  and  most  of  its 
great  events  are  clustered  about  the  place.  It  is 
there  that  we  first  meet  her,  a  child  of  seven,  tortured 
with  precocious  doubts  as  to  her  being  one  of  "  the 
elect"  ;  it  is  there  that  her  strange  marriage  takes 
place  ;  and  it  is  there  that  we  finally  leave  her,  when 
she  has  gone  through  the  period  of  storm  and  stress 
and  found  at  last  her  true  sphere. 

Wilhelmina  Galbraith  is  this  heroine's  name.  She 
lives  with  her  grandmother,  who  is  Scotch,  and  re- 
ligious, and  has  been  sorely  tried  by  her  son,  Wil- 
helmina's  father,  a  graceful  ne'er-do-well  whom  the 
little  girl  has  never  seen.  She  is  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive child,  with  a  deep  religious  life,  but  she  adores 
her  handsome,  worldly  father  when  her  grandmother's 
death  brings  him  home,  and  remains  loyal  to  him 
through  years  of  suffering  in  her  step  -  mother's 
boarding-house,  while  he  makes  a  precarious  living 
at  the  gaming-tables  abroad. 

When  she  is  eighteen,  he  traps  a  worthy  young 
man  into  an  engagement  with  her,  and  on  her  wed- 
ding night  she  learns  of  the  trick  that  has  been  prac- 
ticed on  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  her  young 
love.  She  leaves  him  at  once,  and  he  chivalrously 
respects  her  wish  to  live  apart  from  him  and  work 
out  her  own  salvation.  Just  as  she  is  to  take  the 
examinations  that  will  assure  her  position,  her  father 
demands  that  she  devote  herself  to  him.  She  makes 
the  sacrifice,  only  to  find  that  he  is  becoming  paretic  ; 
but  she  nurses  him  to  the  end,  and  in  the  last 
days,  when  she  is  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  her 
husband  learns  of  her  state,  and  comes  to  her.  Of 
course,  he  wins  her  back  to  life  and  happiness,  and 
we  last  see  her  exerting  a  beneficent  influence  on  all 
around  her. 

There  is  much  religious  discussion  in  the  tale, 
showing  the  girl's  development  from  a  narrow 
Scotch  sectarianism  to  a  broad  humanity,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  her  character  is  depicted 
with  insight  and  power.  The  other  characters,  too, 
are  well  drawn — her  fashionable,  frivolous  aunt ; 
old  Dusie,  the  Scotch  grocer  with  a  penchant  for 
theological  discussion  ;  Gertrude  Evelyn,  the  good- 
hearted  and  worldly  actress  of  the  modern,  society 
type  ;  Carmichael  and  Ellis,  the  two  ministers  who 
do  so  much  for  Wilhelmina's  career  ;  and,  best  of 
all,  her  father,  the  handsome,  able  man  gone 
wrong,  whose  gradual  downfall  is  shown  as  in- 
evitably, though  not  with  the  same  fullness  of  gross 
detail,  as  is  that  of  the  count  in  Balzac's  ' '  Cousine 
Bette." 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

The  Story  of  the  Pitcaifn  Islanders. 
Louis  Becke's  name  is  one  that  clings  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  read  the  striking  little  sketches 
he  published  some  two  years  ago  in  "By  Reef  and 
Palm."  They  were  the  shortest  of  short  stories,  but 
little  gems  in  their  way — vivid,  concise,  full  of  action, 
and  narrating  a  complete  incident.  Their  field,  too, 
was  novel  and  picturesque,  the  life  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  In  which  the  loves  and  hates  of  the  simple 
natives  and  the  white  traders  furnish  many  dramatic 
situations. 

Later,  Mr.  Becke  joined  forces  with  Walter 
Jaffery,  and  together  they  produced  an  historical 
tale  entitled  "  A  First  Fleet  Family."  It  set  forth  the 
adventures  that  befell  a  group  of  convicts  escaping 
from  a  penal  settlement,  and  was  a  striking  narrative, 
though  it  was  more  prosaic  than  picturesque. 
The  two  collaborators  have  now  written  a  second 
'piece  of  historical  fiction  entitled  "The  Mutineer," 
and  in  i  t  Mr.  Becke  has  again  produced  his  pictur- 
esque effects  without  detracting  from  the  value  of  the 
work  as  an  authentic  account  of  actual  happenings. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  who 
founded  the  famous  colony  on  Pitcairn  Island. 

The  crew  of  the  Bounty  is  first  shown  at  Tahiti, 
where  the  returning  sailors — and  more  than  one  of 
the  officers  as  well — are  loath  to  leave  their  native 
sweethearts  ;  and  the  chief  interest  is  at  once  attached 
to  Fletcher  Christian,  the  third  mate.  He  loves 
Mabina,  a  Tahitian  maid,  but  will  not  swerve  from 
his  duty  to  the  kiog  until  Lieutenant  Bligh's  tyranny 
has  driven  him  almost  mad.  Then  he  heads  a  mutiny 
and  sets  the  lieutenant  and  eighteen  others  adrift  on 
the  open  sea,  returning  with  the  other  mutineers  to 
Tahiti  to  get  their  fair  friends  of  the  island  and  seek 
a  new  home,  where  they  may  be  safe  from  the  En- 
glish ship  that  is  sure  to  be  sent  after  them. 

The  search  for  this  haven  of  refuge  finally  results 
in  their  arrival  at  Pitcairn  Island,  but  their  troubles 
are  not  ended.  They  have  taken  native  men  as  well 
as  women  with  them,  and  trouble  soon  arises  between 
the  white  men  and  the  brown.  Christian  could,  per- 
haps, have  quelled  it,  but  he  is  the  victim  of  a  ter- 
rible remorse,  and  has  shut  himself  off  from  all 
human  communication,  even  with  his  heart-broken 
wife  and  hei  child.  In  the  end  the  brown  men  are 
exterminated,  and  many  of  the  mutineers  die  violent 
deaths. 
Thu  uf    e  narrative  has  at  once  the  thrilling  inter- 


est of  fiction  and  the  pathos  of   a  great  historic 
tragedy. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia ;  price,  $1.50.  . 

A  Modern  Text-Book  of  Botany. 
Although  there  are  many  excellent  text-books  of 
botany,  heretofore  there  has  been  none,  at  least  in 
English,  where  a  connected  account  of  the  evolu- 
tionary development  of  the  plant  kingdom  has  been 
attempted.  In  the  volume,  "  Lectures  on  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Plants,"  by  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell, 
Ph.  D.,  we  have  a  new  and  excellent  presentation  of 
the  subject,  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  wherein 
the  author  has  presented  in  as  untechnical  a  manner  as 
seemed  feasible  the  more  striking  facts  bearing  upon 
the  evolution  of  plant  forms.  The  scientific  biologist 
recognizes  the  fundamental  likeness  in  the  structure 
and  functions  of  plants  and  animals.  The  modern 
botanist  is  also  a  zoologist,  interested  in  all  biological 
problems ;  and,  likewise,  the  modern  zoologist  is  a 
botanist.  This  book,  therefore,  while  prepared  for 
the  use  of  botanical  students,  will  also  interest 
zoologists  and  those  general  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  lire  and  the 
development  of  life  forms.  Dr.  Campbell  is  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  Stanford  University. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


POEMS    BY    DANIEL    O'CONNELL. 


Some  New  Remington  Stories. 

The  latest  book  by  Frederic  Remington  is  a  col- 
lection of  five  short  stories  dealing  with  Indian  life. 
The  book  takes  its  title,  "Sundown  Lefiare,"  from 
the  name  of  the  central  figure  in  the  stories.  The 
tales  are  told  in  tepee ,  or  around  the  camp-fire,  in 
Sundown's  Indian  patois,  and  their  subjects  are  his 
experiences  and  adventures.  The  first  of  the  stories, 
"  The  Great  Medicine  Horse,"  is  an  old  Indian  myth 
of  the  thunder  ;  "  How  Order  No.  6  Went  Through  " 
describes  a  terrible  winter  journey  through  the 
mountains  as  a  dispatch-bearer  ;  ' '  Sundown's  Warm 
Spot"  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  a  modern 
Indian's  wooing  ;  "  Sundown  Leflare's  Money  "  tells 
how  Sundown  learned  the  tricks  of  a  professional 
card-sharp;  and  "Sundown's  Higher  Self"  is  an 
exposition  of  bis  religion  and  the  greatest  "medi- 
cine" on  earth.  The  book  contains  twelve  Rem- 
ington illustrations. 

Published    by   Harper   &   Brothers,    New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

♦ 

New  Publications 
Edward  Everett  Hale's    "The  Man   Without  a 
Country"  has  been  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  From  Me  to  You,"  a  volume  of  poems  by  Lillian 
Gertrude  Shuman,  has  been  published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  White  Lady  of  Khaminavatka :  a  Story  of 
the  Ukraine,"  by  Richard  Henry  Savage,  has  been 
published  by  Rand,  McNally&Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

In  "  The  Destroyers"  Benjamin  Swift  has  written 
an  entertaining  story"  dealing  with  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $i  25. 

"The  Public  School  Mental  Arithmetic,"  based 
on  the  "  Psychology  of  Number,"  by  the  same 
authors,  J.  A.  McLellan  and  A.  F.  Ames,  has  been 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"Questions  and  Answers  about  the  Bible"  is  a 
handbook  of  Bible  study  for  schools  and  classes,  and 
for  private  reading,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Wellman 
Hitchcock.  Published  by  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Pope's  Homer's  'Iliad'"  is  one  of  the  latest 
issues  in  that  valuable  series,  Macmillan's  Pocket 
English  Classics.  The  notes  and  introduction  are  by 
Professor  Albert  H,  Smyth.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

The  New  York  Press  Almanac  for  1899  is  a  handy 
volume  of  statistical,  official,  agricultural,  historical, 
State,  national,  and  general  information.  It  con- 
tains also  a  political  register.  Published  by  tne  New 
York  Press  Company,  Limited  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Alfred  Austin's  verses,  "A  Voice  from  the  West," 
which  first  appeared  in  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
March  29,  1898,  based  on  the  idea  of  sympathy  and 
cooperation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  with  decorations  by  Blanche  McManus,  con- 
stitute a  dainty  brochure  which  has  been  published 
by  M.  F.  Mansfield,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  red  dory  with  its 
mysterious  passenger,  inCrabtree  Hemenway's  story, 
"Doomsday,"  to  the  final  faring  forth  of  the  boat, 
to  disappear  in  the  starlight,  there  is  no  break  in  the 
hold  the  tale  secures  upon  the  reader.  The  iiland 
settlement  of  fishermen,  the  gaunt  visitor  who  proph- 
esies the  speedy  coming  of  the  last  great  day,  his 
sway  over  his  unlettered  hearers,  the  tragedy  of  the 
woman  strangely  mated  with  one  of  the  most  repulsive 
among  the  fisher- folk— all  are  pictured  with  power. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  writer's  style,  as  well  as  a 
pulsing  interest  in  the  scenes  described,  and  though 
the  story  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  the  book  will  be  taken 
up  more  than  once  by  most  of  those  who  read  it. 
Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price,  50 
cents. 


THE    WORKERS. 

Ours  is  the  earnest  strife, 

Who  write  and  think. 
And  press  the  grapes  of  life 

That  you  may  drink — 
We  lay  our  dearest  treasure 

Before  your  feet, 
Nor  pause  the  gift  to  measure, 

So  it  be  sweet. 

When  we  the  work  have  wrought, 

And  gained  the  goal, 
And  wrung  the  glowing  thought 

From  burning  soul, 
To  you  the  key  is  given 

That  we  have  won  ; 
No  heed  how  hearts  be  riven, 

So  it  be  done. 

Our  offspring  born  in  fears, 

For  you  to  toil ; 
Rewarded  us  with  tears — 

You  with  the  spoil. 
Our  homes  are  gaunt  and  bare — 

Yours  rich  indeed  ; 
And  yet  we  smile  at  care, 

Such  is  our  creed. 

We  only  lip  the  brink — 

You  quaff  the  whole  ; 
What  need  to  brood  or  think — 

You  have  our  soul. 
We  only  reach  the  door — 

You  gain  the  aisle. 
Our  hearts  are  sad  and  sore, 

That  you  may  smile. 

Our  cheeks  are  pale  and  wan — 

Yours  flushed  with  health  ; 
And  still  we  struggle  on, 

But  not  for  wealth. 
That  you  may  read  and  learn, 

And  gain  in  mind — 
For  this  we  toil,  nor  turn 

To  look  behind. 

And  if  we  dream  at  all. 

Or  dare  to  trust, 
The  boon  is  very  small : 

That  our  poor  dust 
{When  weary  brain  is  calm, 

And  peace  is  met) 
The  fiiends  we  gave  the  palm 

Shall  not  forget. 


AFTER  DEATH. 

I  wonder,  love,  if  after  death. 
You  and  I  shall  sit  together 
Talking  of  our  earthly  days, 
Of  the  pleasant  woodland  ways, 
Where  we've  walked,  in  soft  May  weather, 
Drinking  in  the  violet's  breath. 

I  wonder,  love,  if  after  death, 

You  and  I  shall  still  remember 

Gusty  evenings  in  December, 

When  we  spoke  of  old-time  places, 

With  the  firelight  on  our  faces, 
And  the  wind  shrill  on  the  heath. 

Can  it  be  that  we  shall  meet, 

Knowing  God,  but  not  forgetting 
This  orb,  in  its  starry  setting, 

With  its  June  suns  and  its  sleet, 
After  death  ? 

Will  your  face,  love,  then  be  fairer  ; 
Will  your  voice  be  sweeter,  rarer  ; 
Will  your  step  be  dearer,  lighter  ; 
Will  your  eyes  be  bluer,  brighter, 
After  death  ? 

Oh,  if  cold  should  be  our  meeting — 
No  clasped  arms,  no  lip  greeting — 
Woe,  no  human  tongue  could  utter  ; 
Dread,  no  mortal  voice  could  mutter, 
Would  be  death. 


AN  IDYL  OF   THE   PHONOGRAPH. 

'  I  love  ...  so  much."    Alas  I  there  came 
An  end  here  to  the  paragraph  ; 
And  though  I  turned  and  turned,  no  more 

Soft  sounds  flowed  from  the  phonograph. 
****** 

'  I  love,"  and  then  a  blank.     Ah,  me  ! 

False  and  perplexing  instrument, 
To  catch  so  much,  and  yet  to  leave 

Me  sadly,  madly  ignorant. 
****** 

'  I  love  but  one.     Her  name  is  Madge. 
My  locket  guards  her  photograph  ; 
Also  a  tress  of  golden  hair," 
I  whispered  in  the  phonograph. 

A  rustling  dress — a  pile  of  books 
I  hide  behind,  and,  crouching  low, 

I  see  her  come.     How  fair  she  looks — 
In  muslin,  white  as  driven  snow  1 

She  stands  before  the  weighted  shelves  ; 

Looks  over  book  and  lithograph  ; 
Unconsciously  her  dimpled  hand 

Rests  lightly  on  the  phonograph. 

She  turns  the  crank  ;  my  words  she  hears  ; 

I  mark  the  crimson  blushes  grow 
On  neck,  and  cheek,  and  coral  ears. 
"  Oh,  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  ! 

'  It  might  be  Dick  ;  it  can't  be  Tom. 
If  it  were  Fred  then  I  am  blest  1  " 
I  spring  before  my  blushing  one, 

And  stand  her  own  true  love  confessed. 


Do  you  want  anything  that 
an  optician  should  sell?  Be 
sure  we  have  it — in  a  guar- 
anteed quality  and  at  the 
right  price. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St.  Qptlclaps. 


Wedding  Invitations 
Engraved  and  Printed 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  Strhet. 


A  volume  of  "Tales  of  the  Malayan  Coast," 
written  by  Consul  Wildman,  of  Hong  Kong,  is  to 
be  published  this  month. 


WILLIAM  DOXEY 

PUBLISHER  and 
BOOKSELLER 

Mr.  Doxey  has  returned  from  the  East 
and  has  a  large  collection  of  rare  and 
valuable  books.  These,  as  well  as  all 
current  and  standard  works,  will  be 
offered  at  lowest  prices. 

Special  Sale  of  Bibles. 

Libraries  Purchased. 
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SPENGERIAN 
TEEL  PENS 

Are  the  Best, 

IN  THE  ESSENTIAL  QUALITIES  OP 

Durability,  Evenness  of 
Point,  and  Workmanship. 

Samples  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO., 
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Womanly  Beauty 

BLOW    TO    GAIN    AND    EJETAIN   IT 

—  IS  THE   SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.M.,M.D. 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  In  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
ihe  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  the  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  is $2.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 

We    will    send,  both,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

./or. 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  wi'1  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Pinero's  "  Trelawny  of  the  'Wells.'" 
There  are  some  plays  which,  like  the  bargains  in 
the  advertisements,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Such  a  one  is  Arthur  Wing  Pinero's  "Trelawny  of 
the  'Wells.'"  It  has  been  a  great  popular  success 
in  London  and  in  New  York,  and  now  it  has  been 
given  a  chance  at  a  longer  lease  of  immortality 
through  the  art  preservative.  But  it  is  not  a  play  to 
be  read.  Its  appeal  is  rather  to  the  emotions  than  to 
the  intellect,  and  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  only 
admirable  acting  and  most  sumptuous  settings  have 
kept  it  on  the  stage  for  a  whole  season. 

It  is  in  four  acts.  The  first  reveals  Rose  Trelawny, 
of  the  Bagnigge- Wells  Theatre,  in  her  theatrical 
associations.  She  is  nineteen,  a  beauty,  and  a  popu- 
lar actress.  Having  captured  the  grandson  of  a  vice- 
chancelor,  she  is  being  given  a  farewell  supper  by 
her  associates  of  the  theatre — who  are  but  one  re- 
move above  Dickens's  Crummies  family — on  the  eve 
of  her  departure  to  Sir  William  Gower's  house,  where 
she  is  to  spend  a  month  on  probation  as  his  future 
granddaughter  -  in  -  law.  From  this  free  -  and  -  easy 
melieu  she  is  transported,  in  the  second  act,  to  the 
cbilling  atmosphere  of  Sir  William's  mansion  in 
Cavendish  Square,  where  she  chafes  under  the  cut- 
and-dried  monotony  of  life,  and,  being  caught  surrep- 
titiously entertaining  her  theatrical  friends  after  the 
household  had  retired,  rebels  and  returns  to  the  foot- 
lights. 

But  her  experience  in  the  West  End  has  broad- 
ened and  refined  her  nature.  Her  rSles  now  seem 
silly  to  her,  and  she  has  lost  her  hold  on  the  public. 
Her  salary  is  first  reduced,  then  withdrawn  alto- 
gether. She  knows  not  where  to  turn.  The  vice- 
chancelor  now  visits  her  in  her  poor  lodgings,  in 
search  of  his  runaway  grandson,  and — a  change  of 
spirit  that  is  not  at  all  convincing  as  one  reads  it — 
he  is  won  over  by  her  reminiscences  of  Kean  to  ad- 
vance five  hundred  pounds  for  the  production  of  a 
play  written  by  Rose's  friend,  Tom  Wrench,  in 
which  she  is  to  have  a  leading  part.  At  the  first 
rehearsal  of  the  new  play  (which  constitutes  the 
fourth  act  of  "Trelawny")  the  new  leading  man 
turns  out  to  be  young  Gower — become  a  great  actor 
in  six  months  I — and  he  is  thus  reunited  to  Rose, 
while  his  grandfather,  who  has  come  to  the  re- 
hearsal, forgives  him,  and  all  ends  happily. 

The  time  of  the  play  is  the  early  sixties,  and  it  is 
evident  that  much  of  its  popularity  is  due  to  the  care- 
ful reproduction  of  the  costumes  worn  at  that  period. 
The  present  volume — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  sump- 
tuous piece  of  book-making — is  generously  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  the  New  York  cast,  and  these 
show  that  "Trelawny"  must  be  a  series  of  quaint 
and  pretty  pictures.  But  it  is  scarcely  a  play  to  pre- 
serve in  print. 

Published  by  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 

Mediaeval  Romances  and  Indian  Tales. 

Two  very  different  varieties  of  the  short  story  are 
contained  in  "The  Heart  of  Denise,  and  Other 
Tales,"  by  S.  Leavett  Yeats.  The  author  is  known 
for  his  "Chevalier  d'Auriac"  and  "The  Honor  of 
Savelli,"  and  the  first  two  tales  in  the  present  book 
are  to  be  placed  with  them  in  the  same  category  of 
cloak-and-rapier  romance. 

In  "The  Heart  of  Denise"  and  "The  Captain 
Moratti's  Last  Affair  "  the  author  harks  back  to  the 
days  of  bandits  and  bravos.  Denise,  maid  of  honor 
to  Catherine  de  Medici,  is  married  out  of  hand  at 
the  king's  command,  and  flies  from  the  husband  to 
whom  she  had  barely  ever  spoken,  only  to  learn 
after  a  long  and  adventurous  pilgrimage  that  he  is 
really  a  brave  and  noble  man.  Far  better  as  a  story 
is  that  of  Captain  Moratti's  last  affair.  He  is  a 
ruined  gentleman  who  lives  by  his  sword  and  even 
plays  the  highwayman  upon  occasion.  We  first 
meet  him  on  a  dark  night  leveling  his  arquebuse  at 
the  Cavaliere  di  Lippo,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
after  robbing  that  gentleman,  he  accepts  his  victim's 
commission  to  remove  the  one  obstacle  to  Lippo's 
inheritance  of  a  fat  and  much-needed  property.  It 
is  against  the  captain  that  this  obstacle  is  a  pretty 
young  woman  ;  but  under  her  influence  his  better 
nature  is  aroused,  and  in  the  end  he  gives  his  life  to 
rid  her  of  her  Machiavellian  relative.  The  char- 
acters in  the  tale  are  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
reader  follows  the  bravo's  reformation  with  sym- 
pathetic interest. 

The  other  tales  are  of  Oriental  life — tragedies  of 
Englishmen  who  have  succumbed  to  the  temptations 
of  colonial  existence,  searches  for  treasure  in  the 
wilds  of  Burma,  dramatic  incidents  in  the  native  life 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  The  best  of  them,  "The 
Treasure  of  Shagul,"  tells  how  Beroo,  the  Sansi,  a 
member  of  a  criminal  tribe  who  are  the  gypsies  of 
India,  tries  to  rob  the  Shagul  Tree  at  the  shrine  of 
Mohonagh,  in  which  generations  of  the  faithful  have 
imbedded  offerings  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

The  Story  of  a  Literary  Woman. 
"A  Writer  of  Books,"  by  George  Paston,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  Appletons'  Town  and  Country 
Library  Series,  The  book  will  be  read  for  the  story 
it  tells  rather  than  for  its  high  literary  qualities. 
Cosima  Chudleigh,  the  heroine,  was  a  country  girl 
with  literary  ambitions.  When  her  father  died  she 
found  herself  alone  in  the  world,  and  with  small  re- 
sources.    She  determined  to  go  (9  London.     The 


story  tells  of  her  success  there  ;  how  she  became 
sophisticated  in  the  life  of  the  city  ;  how  she  had 
rather  dangerous  experiences  in  her  play  at  being  an 
emancipated  woman  ;  how  she  married  the  lover  of 
her  youth  ;  how  her  love  and  his  grew  cold  ;  how 
she  came  to  love  another  ;  and  how  she  and  her 
husband  at  last  separated  forever.  All  these  ex- 
periences furnished  her  with  material  for  literary  ex- 
ploitation. As  her  happiness  decreased,  her  success 
increased.  She  lost  her  child,  and  had  great  sor- 
rows ;  but  they  were  in  the  interest  of  her  literary 
productiveness.  When  she  finally  leaves  her  husband 
and  her  home,  the  first  thing  she  does  is  to  call  for 
paper  and  a  "  full  bottle  of  ink,"  in  order  to  embalm 
her  "  mellowed  philosophy"  in  the  amber  of  a  story. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"The  Kipling  Kalendar  for  1900,"  which  we  have 
already  announced  as  in  preparation,  will  contain 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  selections  from  copy- 
righted material,  made  under  the  author's  super- 
vision. Mr.  Kipling,  Sr.,  has  modeled  a  plaque 
representing  a  profile  likeness  of  the  author,  flanked 
by  two  elephants'  beads,  with  a  figure  of  Mowgli 
and  his  jungle  companions  below.  There  will  be 
two  editions,  the  regular  one  in  heavy  embossed 
paper,  the  other,  an  idition  de  luxe,  in  bronze.  The 
"kalendar"  will  be  ready  in  the  late  summer  or 
early  fall. 

A  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell  will  be  brought  out  this  month.  It  is  to  be 
entitled  ' '  The  Procession  of  Life,  a  Novel  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

Tolstoy  has  completed  a  new  novel,  entitled 
"  Resurrection,"  which  is  to  be  published  during 
the  present  year.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
book  will  be  devoted  to  settling  the  Doukhobors  in 
their  western  homes. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Hall  Caine's  "The 
Scapegoat "  has  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  new  novel  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  the  ever- 
popular  author  of  "  Nellie's  Memories,"  is  an- 
nounced for  immediate  publication.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  "  Lover  or  Friend." 

Bismarck's  memoirs  have  met  with  an  unpre- 
cedented sale  in  Germany.  On  December  5th  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard  wrote 
that  318,000  copies  had  already  been  ordered,  but 
as  only  100.000  copies  had  been  printed  it  would  be 
months  before  all  orders  could  be  filled.  It  seems 
the  German  publishers  estimated  that  the  book 
should  sell  at  least  as  well  as  General  Grant's  mem- 
oirs, and  regulated  the  size  of  their  first  edition  on 
that  expectation. 

The  author  of  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  (Oscar 
Wilde)  has  just  issued  a  book  entitled  "The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest,"  which,  described  in  the 
author's  words,  "is  a  trivial  comedy  for  serious 
people." 

S.  R.  Crockett's  new  novel,  "  The  Black  Douglas," 
will  be  published  the  middle  of  this  month.  It  is  a 
romance  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Scotland.  The 
author  is  said  to  have  worked  on  the  novel  for  ten 
years. 

Halliwell  SutcUffe's  romance,  "  Ricroft  of  With- 
ens,"  has  been  brought  out  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  closes  his  Cornish  Window. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  the  well-known  English 
editor,  W.  E.  Henley.  A  serial  by  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch,  entitled  "  The  Ship  of  Stars,"  will  begin  in 
an  Eastern  magazine  next  month,  and  run  through 
the  rest  of  the  year.  This  will  be  the  first  piece  of 
writing  of  any  length  that  this  author  has  done  since 
"The  Blue  Pavilions." 

S.  J.  Barrows,  lately  appointed  librarian  of  Con- 
gress, is  the  author  of  a  scholarly  book  of  travel, 
"  The  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece,"  which  was  issued 
last  year. 

An  interesting  volume  on  the  late  Spanish-American 
War  which  will  be  published  immediately  is  "  With 
Sampson  Through  the  War,"  by  W.  A.  M.  Goode, 
with  chapters  by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  Captain 
Robley  D.  Evans,  and  Commander  C.  C.  Todd. 

Edward  Spencer,  better  known  as  "  Nathaniel 
Gubbins,"  has  written,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Flow- 
ing Bowl,"  a  treatise  on  drinks  of  all  kinds  and  all 
periods,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
cences. The  volume  was  published  in  London  last 
week. 

The  Bookman  announces  that  it  has  secured  for 
serial  publication  "Janice  Meredith,"  a  story  of  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.  His  "  Honorable  Peter  Stirling  "  is  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  thousand,  while  his  "Story  of  an  Untold 
Love,"  published  only  last  year,  is  already  in  its 
thirty-seventh  thousand. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  a  new 
volume  in  the  Literatures  of  the  World  Series  entitled 
"A  History  of  Japanese  Literature,"  by  W.  G. 
Aston,  late  Japanese  secretary  to  the  British  legation 
at  Tokio. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  is  writing  a  new  book 
about  China  which  is  to  bear  the  title  of  "The 
Yangtse   Valley    and   Beyond."     She   will   devote 


a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  province  of  Sze- 
Chuan,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous in  China. 

A  novel  called  "The  Daughters  of  Babylon,"  by 
Wilson  Barrett  and  Robert  Hichens,  based  upon  Mr. 
Barrett's  play  of  the  same  name,  will  be  brought  out 
immediately. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles  has  filed  exception  to  the 
commissioners'  report  of  the  sale  of  the  property  of 
the  Werner  Printing  Company.  General  Miles  had 
a  claim  against  the  Werner  Company,  of  Akron,  O., 
for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  the  commis- 
sioners refused  to  allow.  The  Werner  Company 
published  General  Miles's  book,  and  he  alleges  that 
the  work  was  not  done  according  to  contract. 

Edward  Marshall,  the  war- correspondent  who  was 
so  severely  wounded  at  Quasima  during  the  advance 
on  Santiago,  has  written  a  book  called  ' '  The  Story  of 
the  Rough  Riders,"  which  is  to  be  issued  immedi- 
ately. 

*    ♦ — • 

The  Pall  Mall  for  March. 
There  is  an  unusually  attractive  list  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  March  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine. It  opens  with  a  fine  poem  by  Professor 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  entitled  "  Kinsmen  Strong," 
emphasizing  the  aspirations  of  those  who  desire  a 
closer  union  between  England  and  America.  The 
frontispiece  is  by  C.  Dana  Gibson,  who  also  con- 
tributes to  the  magazine  the  first  of  three  articles, 
illustrated  by  himself,  picturing  his  recent  travels  in 
Egypt.  Among  the  other  notable  contents  are  an 
article  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  by  Miss  Marie  L.  von  Vorst ;  ' '  The  Ship- 
wreck," a  powerful  short  story  of  American  life,  by 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  ;  the  third  of  George  Somes 
Layard's  articles  dealing  with  "Suppressed  Plates"  ; 
the  fifth  of  Clark  Russell's  interesting  papers  on  the 
"Evolution  of  Naval  Architecture"  ;  an  article  by 
Frederick  Greenwood  discussing,  in  its  political 
aspects,  the  Kaiser's  recent  visit  to  Palestine  ;  and 
the  fourth  installment  of  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough's 
"Old  Memories"  of  the  Afghanistan  campaign.  In 
addition  to  these  interesting  features  there  is  some 
excellent  fiction,  several  fine  poems,  and  the  whole 
number  is,  as  usual,  beautifully  illustrated. 

Hall  Caine  on  Newspaper  Rumors. 

In  answer  to  a  query  as  to  who  would  publish  his 
forthcoming  novel,  "The  Drunkard,"  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  written.  Hall  Caine  writes  to 
the  Illustrated  London  News : 

"After  all  that  has  been  said  about  my  story 
under  this  title,  and  about  my  proposed  methods  of 
publishing  it,  it  may  be  a  shock  to  you  to  hear  that 
no  such  story,  no  such  subject,  no  such  title,  and 
no  such  methods  of  publishing  have  ever  for  one  in- 
stant had  any  place  in  my  plans.  You  will  ask  me 
why  I  have  not  contradicted  a  report  which  has  gone 
so  far  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  I  have  not  contra- 
dicted a  hundred  other  reports  concerning  my  do- 
ings, or  supposed  doings — because  it  is  impossible  to 
rectify  every  error,  and  if  you  correct  one  out  of 
many  you  seem  by  implication  to  authenticate  all  the 
rest.  Moreover,  my  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  contradict  an  erroneous  state- 
ment. If  a  lie  is  spicy  enough  it  will  go  far,  and  no 
denial  in  the  world  will  overtake  it.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  somebody  told  the  public  that  I  thought 
1  all  women  inferior  to  all  men.'  This  wise  word  be- 
ing nearly  the  opposite  of  my  belief  I  contradicted 
the  report,  but  the  contradiction  was  never  heard  of 
by  anybody,  and  the  lie  went  on  poisoning  for  me  that 
part  of  the  public  which  I  desired  beyond  any  other. 
A  month  ago  some  irreverent  humorist  announced 
that  I  had  likened  my  face  to  the  face  of  Christ,  and 
though  the  jest  was  too  foolish  and  too  blasphemous 
for  notice  I  was  foolish  enough  to  notice  it,  but  no 
one  regards  my  denial,  and  the  lie  still  lives  and 
flourishes.  Unlike  these  reports  the  report  you  refer 
to  is  quite  harmless,  and  only  silly  in  the  supposition 
that  any  man  who  knows  the  public  as  I  ought  to 
know  it  would  call  his  book  by  a  name  so  stupid  and 
impossible  ;  but  though  you  should  publish  this  con- 
tradiction (as  you  are  welcome  to  do)  I  know  I  shall 
read  in  the  books  of  reference  for  the  year  1900  that 
in  1899  I  published  a  story  called  '  The  Drunkard.' 
The  moral  seems  to  be  that  it  is  folly  to  contradict 
anything.  The  more  reason  there  is  to  contradict 
an  erroneous  statement  the  less  wisdom  there  is  in 
contradicting  it." 
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NEIV  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

The  Scapegoat. 

A  Romance  and  a  Parable.  By  Hall  Caine, 
author  of  "The  Deemster,"  "The  Bondman," 
"The  Manxman,"  "  The  Christian,"  etc. 
Uniform  with  the  author's  works.  12010. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  new  edition  will  present  itself  as  practically 
a  new  book.  It  will  be  found  to  differ  materially 
from  the  edition  heretofore  published  which  was 
issued  some  years  since  without  the  benefit  of  the 
author's  revision.  This  powerful  romance  and  ex- 
pressive "parable"  will  be  certain  to  obtain  a 
greatly  enlarged  meed  of  popularity. 

A  History  of  Japanese 
Literature. 

By  W.  G.  Aston,  C.  M.  G-,  D.  Lit.,  Late  Jap- 
anese Secretary  to  H.  M.  Legation,  Tokio. 
(A  new  volume  in  The  Literatures  of  the  World 
Series.)    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1,50. 

The  author  begins  by  defining  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  Japanese  who  have  persisted 
in  their  literature  in  spite  of  the  influences  of  Chinese 
civilization  and  of  Buddhism.  His  historical  treat- 
ment opens  with  the  songs  and  Shinto  ritual  oF  the 
archaic  period  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century. 
It  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  author's  plan  to 
include  a  very  large  number  of  translations  of  verse 
and  prose  as  illustrations  of  his  discussion  of  various 
epochs,  tendencies,  and  genres.  While  Fitzgerald 
has  made  Omar  Khayyam  universally  known,  the 
Tanka  of  Otomo  in  praise  of  sake\  which  is  included 
amoDg  these  translations,  will  be  new  to  almost  all 
readers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  book  as  a  whole 
will  introduce  the  majority  of  readers  to  a  com- 
paratively new  and  fascinating  field. 

Ricroft  of  Withens. 

A  Romance.  By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe,  au- 
thor of  "A  Man  of  the  Moors."  No.  258, 
Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library.  12010. 
Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

"  A  picture  of  the  strong,  lusty,  hard ing- working  man 
of  the  Yorkshire  moors  ;  and  as  the  author  has  gone  back 
to  '745  for  a  plot,  their  savage  vices  and  virtues  gain  in 
naturalness  from  their  setting  in  a  ruder  age.  He  has 
also  invented  a  capital  story.  Also,  he  has  an  eye  for 
character,  and  bis  stage  is  crowded  with  energetic  and 
individualized  personages.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  has  fine  insight 
into  character  and  an  independent  outlook.  He  makes  a 
most  dramatic  use  of  the  curious  superstitions  of  his  dales- 
folk,  and  he  has  the  art  of  narration." — London  Academy. 
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There  are  a  few  people  in  the  world  who  have  not 
seen  "East  Lynne,"  and  until  Tuesday  evening  I 
was  among  the  number.  Yet,  though  I  bad  never 
seen  the  play,  nor  read  the  book,  I  seemed  to  know 
all  about  it.  It  is  either  in  the  air,  like  microbes,  or 
else,  in  my  previous  incarnation,  I  must  have  wit- 
nessed it,  wept  and  thrilled  over  it— who  knows, 
maybe  I  acted  in  it  I 

It  may,  therefore,  be  imagined  that  I  went  to  see 
it  with  highly  wrought  anticipations.  These  were 
still  further  augmented  by  the  fact  that  I  have  the 
most  intense  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  talents  of 
Nance  O'Neil.  I  think  she  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable people  on  the  stage.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  her.  Sometimes  I  think  there  is  no 
woman  to  compare  with  her  for  dramatic  fire  and 
force  on  the  boards  in  this  country.  Then,  again,  I 
despond  over  her.  She  seems  to  me  a  stupid  genius, 
and  that  is  a  hopeless  sort  of  combination.  But 
then  she  is  so  variable !  A  man  once  told  me  the 
most  attractive  type  of  pretty  women  were  those  who 
at  times  looked  hideously  ugly  ;  that  the  anticipation 
of  wondering  whether  they  would  be  pretty  or  ugly 
the  next  time  you  met  them  rendered  them  invariably 
piquant  and  interesting.  There  is  something  of  this 
in  Nance  O' Neil's  case.  Every  time  I  go  to  see  her 
it  is  with  an  inward  fear  that  I  am  going  to  be  dis- 
illusioned ;  that  she  is  going  to  do  something  un- 
forgivably stagey  and  stupid.  Though  she  has 
never  yet  done  it  I  still  go,  torn  with  fears  and  hopes. 
But  more  of  her  anon.  I  must  go  on  to  "  East 
Lynne,"  which  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  survivals  of  the  primitive  drama  that  1 
have  ever  heard  of,  much  less  seen. 

By  the  time  the  second  act  is  over  you  are  in  a 
state  of  deep,  motionless  amazement.  You  have 
read  in  books  and  people  have  told  you  that 
"  East  Lynne"  has  held  the  stage  for  nearly  forty 
years.  How  this  has  come  to  be  is  a  question  that 
might  make  the  Sphinx  pause  for  a  reply.  I  have 
never  before  seen  a  play  of  any  pretension  that  was 
so  astonishingly  absurd.  The  first  act  was  bad,  but 
the  second  was  worse.  People  dropped  in  and  "  did 
their  turns"  as  if  they  were  in  a  vaudeville  show. 
At  intervals  the  "comic  relief"  took  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  made  merry  in  the  grotesque  style 
which  mainly  concerns  itself  with  the  love-making  of 
an  aged  bachelor  and  an  acidulated  old  maid.  The 
players  kept  stepping  in  and  stepping  off  in  a  degagi 
sort  of  way,  as  if  they  had  strayed  in  for  a  look  at 
the  house.  They  would  hardly  have  been  hustled  off 
on  some  pretense  or  other  when  the  leading  lady,  in 
a  tense  state  of  jealous  rage,  would  come  stalking  on 
with  the  magnificently  forbidding  air  of  a  tragedy 
queen.  She  held  the  stage  more  stubbornly  than 
any  one  else.  They  were  sometimes  hard  put  to  it  to 
get  excuses  to  lure  her  off  and  make  way  for  some 
new  sensation  that  was  struggling  for  entrance  on  the 
left.  Once  her  husband  managed  to  get  her  away 
by  saying,  politely  :  "  Don't  you  think  you'd  better 
go  to  your  dressing-room  ?  "  This  seemed  to  have 
been  an  inspiration,  for  not  only  did  she  immedi- 
ately take  the  hint  and  go  to  her  dressing-room, 
but  almost  all  the  subsequent  arrivals  went  there, 
too — men,  women,  and  children  made  their  exits  into 
Lady  Isabelle's  dressing-room.  By  the  time  the  cur- 
tain fell  it  must  have  had  a  motley  collection  of  aristo- 
crats, rogues,  servants,  and  inginues,  not  to  mention 
the  jealous  heroine  herself,  pent  within  its  hospitable 
walls. 

After  this  act  one  was  inured  to  anything,  and  at 
that  stage,  when  hope  had  died  and  even  interest  in 
Nance  O'Neil  was  beginning  to  droop,  there  came  a 
splendid  third  act.  It  is  really  the  only  act  in  this 
version  of  the  play,  and  in  its  force,  its  power,  its 
high-strung  emotionalism,  is  a  piece  of  strong  and 
worthy  dramatic  art.  Following  on  the  nonsense  that 
had  gone  before,  it  was  startling  in  its  breadth  and 
power.  Its  note  of  choking  passion,  though  high- 
pitched,  was  true.  It  came  in  the  midst  of  the  inef- 
fectual dullness  and  the  conventional  and  tawdry 
pathos  like  a  work  of  art  hanging  among  a  collection 
of  cheap  lithographs.  It  had  its  defects  :  the  villain 
was  too  palpably  villainous,  too  smoothly  common- 
place ;  the  good  uncle,  turning  up  with  his  family 
pride  bristling  and  his  pocket-book — one  of  those 
long,  fat,  red,  stage  pocket-books  that  are  always 
bursting  with  bank  notes — placed  at  his  niece's  dis- 
posal, was  only  one  remove  from  the  father  of  the 
prodigal  in  a  melodrama.  But  the  woman  herself 
was  a  figure  instinct  with  life — sullen,  despairing, 
proud  and  yet  humbled,  trodden  upon  but  furious  in 
her  abasement,  repentant  but  unsoftened,  hiding  her 
bitter  jess  with  defiance,  frenzied  against  the  destiny 
thaf.  had  driven  her  forth  from  her  easy  and  luxurious 
cod!  S,  to  be  the  object  of  her  family's  charity  and 
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the  ordinary,  old-fashioned  domestic  drama.  The 
players  seemed  to  have  controlled  their  tendency  to 
drop  in  upon  the  stage  every  few  moments,  though 
the  management  did  not  seem  to  have  overcome  its 
child-like  delight  in  lowering  and  pulling  up  flats. 
I  never  saw  a  play  with  so  many  changes.  They 
were  perpetually  dragging  up  forests  and  dropping 
drawing-rooms  down,  and  shooting  sofas  out  from 
the  wings.  As  soon  as  you  got  quietly  settled  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  scene  in  somebody's  parlor,  the 
theatre  was  plunged  in  darkness,  and  amid  a  great 
creaking  of  pulleys  and  shuffling  of  feet  a  mournful 
attic  bedroom  was  induced  to  descend  from  the 
flies. 

When  the  people  began  to  droop  and  die,  the 
changing  grew  fast  and  furious.  There  was  a  con- 
venient little  white  enamel  bed  that  could  always  be 
relied  upon  to  present  itself  at  the  critical  moment 
when  somebody  showed  fatal  symptoms.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  to  it  between  whiles  ;  but  a 
lugubrious  person  would  enter  and  say,  "Alas  I  I 
fear  little  Willie  is  dying,"  and  presto  t  the  back 
wall  of  the  scene  would  part,  the  solid  pillars  and 
ceiling  would  vanish  into  the  realms  above,  the 
furniture  dash  spiritedly  out  at  the  right  and  left,  and 
little  Willie  would  be  discovered  dying  loquaciously 
in  the  white  enamel  bed.  Lady  Isabelle  also  died  in 
it,  and  at  one  time  I  had  curious  fears  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  succumb.  But  he  survived,  and  the 
mortuary  record  of  the  evening  was  limited  to  two. 

If  an  actress  can  stand  the  test  of  a  play  like  this 
there  should  be  no  more  question  about  her  ability. 
If  she  is  so  far  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  dramatic 
personation  that  she  can  throw  herself  into  so  uneven 
and  fragmentary  a  part,  can  overlook  the  absurdities 
of  her  surroundings,  and  rise  above  the  discrepancies 
of  her  company,  she  must  be  one  in  whom  the  acting 
instinct  is  supreme.  We  all  know  that  players  are 
chilled  by  a  cold  house  and  vitalized  to  the  highest 
degree  of  histrionic  expression  by  an  appreciative 
one.  But  everybody  does  not  know  that  the  actors 
are  as  keenly  alive  to  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  pieces 
they  are  playing  as  the  spectators,  and  often  find  it 
impossible  to  sink  themselves  in  a  play  or  a  part 
which  is  foolish  or  unnatural.  They  are  artists  and 
they  can  not  violate  truth. 

Miss  O'Neil  seems  to  have  none  of  this  artistic 
squeamishness.  As  she  puts  her  foot  upon  the  stage 
the  curious,  intense,  absorbent  passion  of  the  drama 
seems  to  descend  upon  her.  No  matter  how  ridicu- 
lous her  support,  how  inadequate  her  surroundings, 
she  herself  feels  nothing  but  the  exalting,  still  excite- 
ment of  one  who  is  ascending  to  a  higher  plane  of 
life.  The  sense  of  the  ludicrous  seems  not  to  exist - 
in  her,  nor  does  the  sense  of  dramatic  shyness.  She 
thinks  no  shame  for  her  miserable  setting,  nor  for 
the  absurdities  of  the  character  she  is  portraying. 
To  say  that  she  takes  herself  seriously  is  not  the 
word  for  it.  She  takes  not  so  much  herself  but  her 
work  with  the  deadliest  intensity.  She  goes  to  it 
with  a  rapt  solemnity  that  a  Pythoness  might  feel  as 
she  mounted  the  tripod.  The  hope,  the  excitement, 
the  exaltation  of  it  carries  her  off  her  feet,  up  and 
away  to  the  places  where  the  imaginary  becomes  the 
real. 

Her  gravity,  her  poignant  intensity,  in  those  two 
first  fearful  acts,  were  marvelous.  It  was  not  that 
she  never  lost  sight  of  herself  or  the  part  she  was 
playing.  It  looked  as  if  she  had  hypnotized  herself 
into  a  belief  that  she  was  Lady  Isabelle,  and  all  the 
clatter  and  bustle  and  nonsense  around  her  could 
not  make  her  less  Lady  Isabelle,  though  it  obscured 
her  light  and  made  her  reveal  herself  in  a  broken 
and  ineffectual  way.  During  the  idiotic  scenes  be- 
tween the  servant  women  and  the  old  lovers  she 
would  appear  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  giving  ear  to 
the  revelations  of  her  husband's  past  love,  with  a 
horror  of  expression  as  deeply  graven  in  her  listening 
face  as  the  avenging  anger  in  the  face  of  a  Sybil. 

When  the  third  act  came  and  she  had  her  chance, 
she  seemed  to  shake  herself  free  from  the  hampering 
conditions  that  had  trammeled  her  in  its  predecessors, 
and  rose  to  all  its  possibilities  of  rage,  shame,  and 
despair  with  a  sort  of  tragic  rapture.  From  the 
broken  and  sick-hearted  apathy  of  the  woman  who 
has  sinned  without  the  excuse  of  love  or  revenge,  to 
the  stifled  hate  of  the  woman  who  sees  that  the  lover 
she  despises  is  tired  of  her,  she  passed  with  a  quiver- 
ing fervor  of  feeling  that  seemed  to  catch  her  by  the 
throat.  In  the  scene  with  her  uncle  there  was  some- 
thing dogged,  sullen,  almost  menacingly  defiant  in 
her  short  answers  to  his  questions.  Finally,  as  the 
act  worked  up  to  its  climax  and  its  picture  of  a 
woman  half-crazed  in  the  circle  of  loneliness  and 
misery  she  had  made  for  herself,  she  seemed  to  revel 
in  the  agony  she  was  portraying,  and  tore  the  inner- 
most heart-strings  of  Lady  Isabelle's  being,  even  as 
she  wreathed  and  twisted  her  fingers  among  the  strands 
of  her  loosened  hair. 

The  exposition  of  maternal  affection  of  the  suc- 
ceeding acts  was  also  strong  and  deep,  and  had  in  it 
a  rich  and  chastened  gentleness  that  one  had  not 
suspected  in  her.  Her  death  scene  was  weak — not 
physically,  for  she  was  a  most  garrulous  and  healthy 
looking  invalid.  It  is  difficult  for  an  actress  to  die 
naturally  when  she  has  such  a  quantity  of  ante- 
mortem  statement  to  get  through.  This  death-bed 
scene  was  dreadful — about  on  a  par  with  little  Eva's, 
in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Miss  O'Neil  delivered 
herself  of  a  long-winded  explanation  and  excuse  to 
her  husband,  and  then  died.  It  may  be  that  having 
sounded  the  note  of  every  emotion  a  modern  lady 
can  feel,  she  decided  to  at  least  die  with  the  decorous 


tranquillity  which  befits  "the  daughter  of  an  earl," 
as  everybody  in  the  piece  kept  calling  her. 

In  fact,  this  curious  performance  strengthens  one's 
opinions  of  Miss  O'Neil's  capacity.  She  has  genius, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  she  has  sense.  She 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  female  edition  of  Edwin 
Forrest.  Some  one  has  described  him  as  "avast 
animal  bewildered  by  a  spark  of  genius."  Miss 
O'Neil  is  not  a  vast  animal,  though  she  is  a  very  fine 
one,  but  1  am  not  sure  whether  her  spark  of  genius 
does  not  bewilder  her  too.  It  may  be  that  her 
amazing  concentration  gives  her  this  peculiar  sug- 
gestion of  being,  in  a  certain  way,  dense.  If  she  had 
more  mental  alertness  she  would  learn  more,  be 
quicker  in  correcting  her  faults,  and  not  allow  them  to 
put  her  forward  in  such  a  play  as  the  "New  East 
Lynne." 

Her  main  claim  to  fame,  as  she  is  now,  is  her 
tremendous  volume  of  dramatic  power  and  her  over- 
whelming imagination.  It  is  this  latter  which  carries 
her,  with  her  head  up  and  her  eyes  seeing  no  minor 
details,  through  such  a  piece  as  "  East  Lynne."  She 
has  played  it  because  she  wanted  to  experiment  with 
some  of  the  stormy  force  which  makes  her  great  in 
this  old,  hackneyed,  overdone  character.  The  fact 
that  the  details  and  the  development  of  the  piece  are 
utterly  behind  the  times  does  not  influence  her.  1 
do  not  think  any  artistic  consideration  seems  to  in- 
fluence her.  She  is  dominated  by  a  passion  for 
dramatic  expression.  On  the  stage  she  is  where  she 
was  born  to  be,  and  if  she  will  work  through  her 
faults  and  work  out  into  the  level  where  her  spark  of 
genius  will  cease  to  bewilder  her,  she  will  be  a  great 
actress.      •  Geraldine  Bonner. 


The  Sand  Men  of  Cuddledowntown. 
Cuddledowntown  is  near  Cradleville, 
Where  the  Sand  Men  pitch  their  tents  ; 
In  Drowsyland, 
You  understand, 
In  the  State  of  Innocence  : 
'Tis  right  by  the  source  of  the  River  of  Life 
Which  the  Grandma  Storks  watch  over, 
While  Honey-bug  bees, 
'Neath  Funny-big  trees, 
Croon  Lullabys  in  sweet  clover. 

'Tis  a  wondrous  village,  this  Cuddledowntown, 
For  its  people  are  all  sleepers  ; 

And  never  a  one, 

From  dark  till  dawn, 
Has  ever  a  use  for  peepers. 
They  harness  gold  butterflies  to  Sunbeams — 
Play  horse  with  them,  a-screaming, 

While  never  a  mite, 

Throughout  the  night, 
E'er  dreams  that  he's  a-dreaming. 

In  Cuddledowntown  there  are  Choo-choo  cars 
In  all  of  the  beautiful  streets  ; 
And  round  bald  heads 
And  curly  heads 
Are  the  engineers  one  meets  : 
From  Piggybacktown  to  Pattycakeville 
The  cars  run,  hissing,  screeching, 
While  wonderful  toys, 
For  girls  and  boys, 
Can  always  be  had  by  reaching. 

O,  Cuddledowntown  is  a  Village  of  Dreams 
Where  little  tired  legs  find  rest ; 
'Tis  in  God's  hand — 
'Tis  Holy  Land- 
Not  far  from  mother's  breast, 
And  many  a  weary,  grown-up  man, 
With  sad  soul,  heavy,  aching, 
Could  he  lie  down 
In  this  sweet  town, 
Might  keep  bis  heart  from  breaking. 

— Joe  Kerr  in  Colliers  Weekly. 


An  association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  statue  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  in 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  It  is  known  as  the  Long- 
fellow National  Memorial  Association,  and  numbers 
among  its  members  many  distinguished  citizens  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Chief-Justice  Fuller  is  the 
president  and  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  and  General 
A.  W.  Greely,  U.  S.  A.,  are  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary, respectively.  The  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  the  asso- 
ciation appeals  to  the  public  for  financial  aid.  The 
Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washington  has  consented 
to  act  as  financial  agent  of  the  association,  and  checks 
may  be  made  payable  to  it,  envelopes  to  be  addressed 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Longfellow  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, Riggs  National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  first  discoverer  of  aluminum  had  the  reward  of 
genius.  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(41  B.  c.  to  37  A.  D.)  a  worker  in  metals  presented  a 
beautiful  metal  cup  resembling  silver,  but  lighter,  to 
the  emperor,  who  questioned  him,  and  learned  that 
he  had  extracted  the  new  metal  from  clay.  The 
secret,  he  said,  was  known  but  to  himself  and  the 
gods.  The  sage  Tiberius  reflecting  that  if  this  metal 
could  be  made  from  earth  it  would  lower  the  price  of 
silver  and  gold,  decapitated  the  artificer  in  order  that 
his  secret  might  remain  with  the  gods,  and  so  de- 
prived the  world  of  a  most  useful  metal  for  eighteen 
centuries. 

Champagne  Imports  In  1S9S 

aggregated  242,319  cases,  of  which  86,855  were  G. 
H.  Mumm's  Extra  Dry  ;  made  of  choicest  grapes 
and  first  pressings.  Bottles  will  bear  green  neck- 
band and  star  label. 


NEW  KODAKS,  BULL,'  S  E  YE, 

PREMO  AND  POCO 

CAMERAS 

FROM        SS.OO       XTI». 

Films,  Plates,  Papers,  Material,  and  the  Best  Develop- 
ing and  Printing. 
Catalogues  and  Instruction  Free. 


OPTICIANS^^^W. 

642  Market  St.  instrumcnts. 


llCU:    BUHOlNb 


TIVOL.1    OJPEKA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Times  of  the  Fantastic  Opera,  "  Madeleine,  or 
the  Magic  Kifig."  Next  Week — Regal  Represen- 
tation of  Offenbach's  Mythological  Work, 

-:-    LA    BELLE    HELENE    -:- 

(Beautiful  Helen  of  Troy). 
Great    Cast.     New    Scenery.     Appropriate    Accessories. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  GO  cent! 

N.  E.— Matinee  Reserved  Seats,  25  cts.    Tel.  Bush  9. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Two  Weeks,  Beginning  Monday  Night,  March  6th. 
Matine'e  Saturday.  Blanche  Walnh,  Melbourne 
MacDowell,  and  the  Melbourne  MacDowell 
Company,  in  Fanny  Davenport's  Production  of  Sar- 
dou's  Dramas. 

First  Week  "  X<a  ToHca,"  Second  Week  "Fe- 
dora." 


Coming — The  Famous   Original   Boston. ans. 


ORPHETJM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  March  6th. 
Twins  Marco,  Famous  European  Comique  Eccen- 
triques;  Francois  Nivens  and  His  Acrobatic  Monkeys 
and  Baboons  ;  Ola  Hayden,  Popular  Contra-Tenor  ;  For- 
tunis  Brothers,  Novelty  Comedy  Acrobats ;  Hayden  & 
Hetherton,  Comedy  Sketch  Artists ;  Cora  Tanner  m 
"My  Husband's  Model";  the  bour  Eddys;  and  the 
Huhnes.  Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony.  10c ;  Opera 
Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Morosco  Amusement  Co.,  Incorporated Lhssee 

The   San  Francisco  Season  of 
G-IFtAUNTX}         OPERA 

In  French  and  Italian.  Under  Direction  of  Chas.  A.  Ellis. 

The  sale  of  Single  Tickets  for  the  First  "Week 
only,  opens  at  the  Box-Office  of  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Monday  Morning,  March  6th,  at  9  o'clock.  Prices. 
!$5,  JB4,  S3,  #3,  according  to  location.  Proscenium 
Boxes — Nos.  3.  4,  5,  and  6  right  and  left  only  on  sale. 
MELBA  nights  S50  and  S60  ;  other  nights  S35 
and  S30. 

Repertoire  —  First  Week :  Monday,  "  Faust," ; 
Tuesday,  "Aida  "  ;  Wednesday,  "La  Boheme  "  ;  Thurs- 
day, "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "  I'Pagliacci  "  ;  Fri- 
day, "  Carmen  "  ;  Saturday  Matinee,  "  Barber  of  Seville." 


RACES  i 


RACES 


RACES 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACK     TRACE. 


Winter  Meeting,  l898-'99t  Monday, 
February  20th  to  Saturday,  March 
4th,  Inclusive. 

Racine      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        f- 
Races   start  at  2:15  P.   M.  sharp.     O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30,  x:oo,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  M.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  P.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary.  ] 


P.  C.  J.  C. 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


"  The  Paradise  of  the  Horse  World." 

March  6th  to  March  18th,  inclusive. 

Five    or   More   Races    Daily 

Trains  Leave  Third  Street  Station  at  12:45  and  1.15 
p.  m.    Round-Trip  Tickets,  25  cents. 

Electric  Cars  on  Mission  and  Kearny  Streets  every 
three  minutes. 

ADMISSION,  ONE    DOLLAR. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

President. 


F.  H.  Green, 

Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  SanBalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,   commencing  Sept.   n,  1808. 

WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00, 10:00, 11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  mill  Valley,  $1.00 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  tn  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpals. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Another  difference  is :  with 
Apollo  galvanized  iron,  you 
save  a  good  deal  of  labor  and 
wages  ;  it  works  so  easily, 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Pittsburgh 


March  6,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Sardou's  "La  Tosca." 

The  most  notable  attraction  at  the  theatres  next 
week  will  be  the  production  of  Sardou's  "  La  Tosca  " 
by  Blanche  Walsh  and  Melbourne  MacDowell,  who 
will  begin  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday  evening.  San  Francisco  theatre- 
goers are  familiar  with  the  play,  as  the  late  Fanny 
Davenport  produced  it  many  times  in  this  city,  but 
special  interest  is  centred  in  the  impersonation  of 
Fiona  La  Tosca  by  Miss  Walsh,  who  has  not  been 
seen  here  since  she  played  with  Nat  Goodwin,  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre,  just  before  he  departed  on  his  un- 
successful Australian  tour.  Throughout  the  East  her 
work  in  the  Sardou  repertoire  has  been  highly  com- 
mended, and  as  there  are  a  number  of  intensely 
dramatic  scenes  in  "La  Tosca,"  such  as  the  one  in 
the  third  act,  where  Fiona's  lover  is  being  tortured, 
and  in  the  murder  scene  where  she  kills  Scarpia, 
Miss  Walsh  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
some  powerful  acting.  Melbourne  MacDowell  will 
again  be  the  Scarpia,  and  the  supporting  company  is 
said  to  be  excellent.  The  tragedy  will  be  mounted 
with  all  the  wealth  of  scenic  magnificence  for  which 
the  productions  of  Fanny  Davenport  were  noted. 

"  Fedora"  is  to  be  given  during  the  second  week. 

The  Grand-Opera  Season. 
The  sale  of  boxes  and  reserved  seats  for  the  twelve 
performances  of  the  Ellis  Opera  Company's  season 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House  during  the  week  has  been 
exceedingly  large.  On  Monday  the  sale  of  seats  for 
single  performances  will  begin,  and  those  desirous  of 
hearing  Melba  on  the  opening  night,  March  13th,  in 
"  Faust  "  will  have  to  be  on  hand  at  the  box-office 
early,  for  the  prospects  are  that  the  whole  bouse  will 
be  sold  out  in  a  short  time.  The  repertoire,  as  an- 
nounced for  the  first  week,  is  Monday  night, 
"  Faust,"  with  Mme.  Melba  as  Marguerite;  Tues- 
day night,  "  Aida,"  with  Mme.  Gadski,  the  noted 
Wagnerian  soprano,  in  the  title- role;  Wednesday, 
"  LaBobeme,"  with  Mme.  Melba  as  Mimi  and  Mme. 
De  Lussan  as  Musette  ;  Thursday,  ' '  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana"  and  "  1'Pagliacci,"  with  Mmes.  Gadski  and 
Chalia  in  the  leading  roles  ;  Friday,  "  Carmen,"  with 
Mme.  De  Lussan  in  the  title-zv/eand  Mme.  Gadski  as 
Michaela  ;  and  Saturday  matinee,  "The  Barber  of 
Seville,"  in  which  Mme.  Melba  will  be  heard  for  the 
second  time  during  the  engagement. 

"La  Belle  Helene  "  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  run  of  Stange  and  Edwards's  fantastic  comic- 
opera,  "  Madeleine,"  will  come  to  aclose  on  Monday 
evening,  when  a  revival  of  Offenbach's  mythological 
opera,  "  La  Belle  Heleae,"  will  be  given  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House.  This  charming  work  has  recently 
been  revived  in  New  York,  at  the  Casino,  and,  with 
Lillian  Russell,  Edna  Wallace  Hopper,  and  Thomas 
Q.  Seabrooke  in  the  cast,  has  been  drawing  crowded 
houses.  Its  score  is  filled  with  catchy  music,  and 
the  libretto  abounds  in  clever  situations  and  sparkling 
dialogue.  The  Tivoli  cast  will  include  Anna  Lichter, 
as  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Sparta,  Heleae  ;  Annie 
Myers,  as  the  gay  young  son  of  Agamemnon,  Ores- 
tes ;  Elvia  Crox,  who  will  re-appear  after  a  short 
absence,  as  Paris,  the  hero  ;  Beraice  Holmes,  as 
Clytemnestra,  the  over-bearing  wife  of  Agamemnon  ; 
Ida  Wyatt,  as  Heleae 's  maid,  Bachis  ;  Phil  Branson, 
as  the  drowsy  old  King  Menelaus  ;  Edwin  Stevens, 
as  the  high  priest,  Calchas  ;  William  Schuster,  as 
Agamemnon,  the  King  of  Greece  ;  William  Pruette, 
as  Achilles;  William  H.  West,  as  the  blacksmith, 
Eutbycles  ;  John  P.  Wilson  and  Fred  Kavanagh,  as 
the  two  kings.  Ajax  First  and  Second  ;  and  Duncan 
H.  Smith,  as  Philocoraus,  the  servant  to  Calchas. 

"The  Pretty  Poacher,"  adapted  from  the  French 
by  Oscar  Weil,  and  formerly  played  by  the  Bostoni- 
ans,  will  follow.  In  this  opera  Mr.  Gerald  Gerome, 
a  grand  and  comic-opera  tenor,  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  this  city. 


The  OrpheurrTs  Excellent  Bill. 

There  will  be  a  practically  new  bill  at  the  Orpheum 
on  Monday  evening,  for  but  three  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful specialties  of  this  week  are  to  be  retained. 
Heading  the  new  features  are  the  Marco  Twins,  who 
style  themselves  as  "Europe's  Famous  Comique 
Eccentriques."  Their  act  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
droll,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  "  twins"  is  six  feet  three  inches  tall,  while  the 
other  is  but  three  feet  six  inches  in  height.  Among 
the  other  new-comers  are  the  Fortunis  Brothers,  who 
will  introduce  a  number  of  new  acrobatic  feats  ; 
Nivens's  trained  monkeys  and  baboons  ;  Ola  Hay- 
den,  the  contra-tenor,  who  made  quite  a  hit  when 
she  was  here  last  year  ;  and  Hayden  and  Hethering- 
ton,  in  a  comedy  sketch. 

The  hold-overs  are  Cora  Tanner  and  Louis  Massen 
in  "  My  Husband's  Model,"  which  has  been  well  re- 
ceived during  the  week  ;  the  famous  Four  Eddys,  the 
acrobats  ;  and  the  Hulines,  musical  clowns. 


Notes. 
Pinero  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  new 
comedy  which  he  has  written  for  John  Hare. 

G.  B.  Bancroft's  "What  Will  the  World  Say?" 
having  proved  a  failure  in  London,  Edward  Terry  is 
about  to  revive  "  Sweet  Lavender." 

Adgie,  the  lion-tamer,  who  was  seen  in  this  city  last 
year,  had  one  of  her  arms  clawed  by  one  of  her  pets 


while  doing  her  ' '  turn  "  in  a  minor  New  York  theatre 
last  week. 

Nance  O'Neil  will  close  her  engagement  at  the 
California  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening  in  "  Magda  " 
instead  of  "  East  Lynne,"  as  first  announced. 

Leonard  Grover,  who  played  quite  a  long  engage- 
ment in  this  city  a  few  years  ago,  is  to  be  given  a 
benefit  in  Brooklyn  next  week,  his  stock  company 
having  proved  a  failure. 

When  "  Trelawny  of  the  Wells  "  concludes  its  run 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  in  April,  Daniel 
Frohman  will  bring  out  a  new  play  called  "  Americans 
at  Home,"  by  Grace  L.  Furness  and  Abby  Sage 
Richardson. 

William  Archer,  London's  most  accomplished  and 
independent  dramatic  critic,  has  been  commissioned 
by  William  Waldorf  Astor  to  visit  America  and 
write  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
upon  the  American  stage. 

The  Bostonians  have  arranged  to  open  their  com- 
ing engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  with  their 
latest  success,  "Rob  Roy."  "The  Serenade  "  and 
"  Robin  Hood,"  their  two  other  great  successes,  will 
also  be  given  during  their  stay. 

John  E.  Henshaw  wants  a  comic  opera  in  which  to 
go  starring  next  season.  He  offers  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  best  one  submitted  to  him, 
and  the  judges  are  to  be  DeWolf  Hopper,  Francis 
Wilson,  Digby  Bell,  Frank  Daniels,  and  Jefferson 
de  Angelis. 

The  latest  story  of  theatrical  device  is  the  tale  of 
an  "  Uncle  Tom"  manager  who  sought  to  escape 
personal  disaster  by  skipping  out,  owing  all  salaries. 
Members  of  the  company  put  the  bloodhounds  on 
bis  trail.  They  caught  up  with  him,  and  he  stole  the 
dogs  and  started  another  show. 

Victorien  Sardou  has  definitely  decided  that  be  will 
visit  London  in  April  next,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  first  performance  at  the  Lyceum  of  "  Robes- 
pierre," the  piece  he  has  written  for  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  The  famous  dramatist  will  arrive  a  few 
days  before  the  first  night,  so  as  to  be  present  at  the 
final  rehearsals  of  his  play.  It  may  be  added  that 
Sardou  will  be  crossing  the  Channel  for  the  first  time. 

Eleonora  Duse  has  decided  to  come  to  America 
next  fall  for  several  months  with  three  new  pieces 
by  Gabriel  d'Annunzio.  Her  refusal  to  return  here 
two  years  ago  was  due  to  her  inability  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  leading  actor.  Rosa  Spina  was  not  avail- 
able, and  she  was  unwilling  to  come  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  her  if 
Ennete  Zacconi  could  be  persuaded  to  accompany 
her.    She  is  to  act  with  him  this  spring  in  Italy. 

Martin  Harvey's  play,  "The  Only  Way,"  was  a 
distinct  popular  success  at  the  London  Lyceum  The- 
atre. It  is  a  long  and  old-fashioned  melodrama,  in  a 
prologue  and  four  acts  with  a  final  tableau.  But 
Harvey's  playing  of  Sydney  Carton  has  raised  him  to 
a  high  rank  as  an  actor.  Robert  Taber  was  to  have 
had  the  part  of  the  two  Defarges,  but  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  serious  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  Hol- 
brook  Blinn  hastened  over  from  Berlin  and  took  his 
place. 

It  is  announced  that  Miss  Bessie  Tyree,  for  several 
seasons  a  popular  member  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
Company,  is  to  retire  from  the  company  at  the  close 
of  the  present  season.  Miss  Tyree  is  to  join  the 
forces  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Frohman. 
Most  of  her  theatrical  career  has  been  associated 
with  the  Lyceum  Company,  and  she  is  now  playing 
Aronia  Buon  in  "Trelawny  of  the  Wells,"  which, 
with  Lord  Tommy  in  "The  Amazons,"  has  been  her 
most  notable  success.  Miss  Tyree's  secession  is  said 
to  be  founded  on  no  deeper  objection  to  the  Lyceum 
than  the  desire  of  greater  financial  reward. 

Sara  Jewett,  once  a  well-known  actress,  died  in 
Cambridge  on  Tuesday.  In  the  days  when  she  was 
a  favorite  actress.  Miss  Jewett  played  the  heroines  in 
the  Union-Square  Company's  productions  to  Charles 
R.  Tborne  Jr-Vheroes.  Thome  died,  and  the  failure 
of  the  management  to  find  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  him  resulted  in  the  disbandment  of  the  company. 
Miss  Jewett's  last  engagement  was  about  eleven  years 
ago  with  the  Boston  Museum,  but  it  was  found  be- 
fore the  day  of  her  Boston  dibut  that  she  was  totally 
incapacitated.  She  then  retired.  The  public  has 
until  this  notice  of  her  death  heard  but  little  of  her. 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  Liebler  &  Co.  would 
spoil  E.  H.  Sothern's  New  York  engagement  in 
"The  Three  Musketeers"  by  putting  on  another 
version  first.  Julia  Marlowe,  however,  agreed  to 
give  Mr.  Sothem  her  time  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre,  and  so  he  will  be  enabled  to  open  on  Mon- 
day evening,  a  week  ahead  of  the  other  company. 
The  cast  of  Liebler  &  Company's  production  includes 
Wilton  Lackaye,  A.  S.  Lipman,  S.  Miller  Kent, 
Edmund  Collier,  Jacques  Cruger,  Margaret  Anglin, 
Judith  Beroldi,  and  Blanche  Bates,  who  recently 
made  so  marked  a  hit  at  Daly's,  and  who  will  play 
the  important  part  of  Miladi. 

A  handsome  souvenir  of  Olga  Nethersole,  similar 
to  the  one  of  Maude  Adams  which  was  published  last 
fall,  has  been  brought  out  by  R.  H.  Russell,  of  New 
York.  It  consists  of  fifteen  striking  pictures  from  the 
most  successful  plays  of  the  repertoire  of  the  noted 
English  actress.  They  represent  Miss  Nethersole  as 
the  fascinating  Caj  men  ;  as  Beatrix,  in  "The  Terma- 


gant "  ;  as  Camille,  in  which  she  appears  in  the  cos- 
tumes copied  after  the  fashion  of  the  play's  period, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  ;  as  Denise  and  as  Paula 
Tanqueray,  in  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray," 
which  is  the  principal  novelty  of  her  repertoire  this 
season.  A  few  of  these  illustrations  are  reproduc- 
tions from  photographs,  but  the  majority  are  from 
original  drawings  by  C.  Allan  Gilbert.  It  is  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  with  large  margins,  and  a  number 
of  the  pictures  could  be  detached  and  framed. 

John  L. 
Oh,  J.  Sullivan  !     Oh,  J.  L.  Sullivan  ! 
Oh,  John  Lycurgus  Sullivan,  all  hail  1  ! 
Thou   bottomless    infinitude !     Thou  god  1     Thou 

you  I 
Thou  Zeus  with  all-compelling  hand  1 
Thou  glory  of  the  mighty  Occident  1     Thou  heaven- 
born  I 
Thou  Athens-bred  I     Thou  light  of  the  Acropolis  I 

Thou  son  of  a  gambolier  1 
Fifty-nine  inches  art  thou  round    thy   ribs  ;    twice 

twain   knuckles    hast    thou  ;    and    again    twice 

twain. 
Thou  scatterest  men's  teeth  like  antelopes  at  play. 
Thou  straightenest  thine  arm,  and  systems  rock,  and 

eyeballs  change  their  hue. 
Oh,   thou  grim  granulator  I      Thou  soul-remover  I 

Thou  lightsome,  coy  excoriator  I 
Thou  cooing  dove  I    Thou  droll,  droll,  John  I 
ThGu  buster  1 

Oh,  you  !    Oh,  me  too  !    Oh,  me  some  more  I 
Oh,  thunder  1 1  1—  Whall  Wiiman  (per J.  P.  L.J. 


The  Races. 

There  will  doubtless  be  a  large  attendance  at  the 
Oakland  Track  to-day  (Saturday)  when  there  will  be 
two  interesting  special  events.  The  third  race  is  to 
be  the  Racing  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  the  value  of 
the  purse  being  $1,000,  and  the  distance  four  fur- 
longs. The  fourth  race  on  the  programme  will  be 
the  Lissak  Stakes  for  three-year-olds  ;  the  distance  is 
one  mile,  and,  as  there  are  some  fifty  entries,  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  large  field. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  present  winter  season  at 
the  Ingleside  Track,  which  opens  on  Monday, 
promises  to  be  very  successful.  The  programme  is 
an  especially  attractive  one,  and  the  brack  itself  in  the 
very  best  of  condition.  The  first  of  the  stakes  to  be 
decided  at  the  coming  meeting  is  the  Ocean  View, 
for  two-year-old  fillies  at  half  a  mile,  to  be  run  on 
Wednesday,  in  which  such  favorites  as  Jennie  Riley, 
Bee  Bee,  Sardine,  Ella  Boland,  Mortgage,  Loch 
Katrine,  Belle  of  Palo  Alto,  Fannie  Mills,  and  others 
are  entered.  On  the  same  day,  a  special  race  of  mile- 
heats  has  been  arranged  as  a  "prep"  for  the 
Crocker- Woolworth  Bank  Stakes  at  two  miles  and  a 
quarter,  which  is  to  be  run  on  the  following  Saturday, 
and  in  which  The  Bachelor,  Adolph  Spreckels,  Wheel 
of  Fortune,  Imp.  Mistrall  II.,  What-er-Lou,  Buckwa, 
Lady  Hurst,  Prince  Blazes,  and  Morellito  are  likely 
to  start. 


W.  G.  Wills,  the  dramatist  and  painter,  once 
attracted  so  much  attention  by  his  pastels  (according 
to  a  story  in  the  recently  published  memoirs)  that  he 
was  requested  by  the  queen's  secretary  to  attend  at 
Osborne  to  do  portraits  of  her  majesty's  grand- 
children. Mr.  Wills  was  a  thorough  Bohemian,  and 
the  invitation  filled  him  with  dismay.  In  ignorance 
of  the  etiquette  which  construes  a  royal  invitation 
into  a  command,  he  thought  to  get  out  of  it  by  writ- 
ing a  polite  note,  stating  that  a  prior  engagement 
would  prevent  his  attending.  The  next  day  a  tele- 
gram came  from  Osborne  to  the  following  effect : 
"The  queen  commands  Mr.  Wills  to  attend  at 
Osborne  immediately."  The  artist  was  far  too  loyal 
a  subject  to  dispute  her  majesty's  direct  commands, 
so  he  ruefully  packed  up  his  belongings  and  started 
for  the  royal  palace.  As  might  well  be  supposed, 
bis  life  at  Osborne  was  uncongenial.  When  he  was 
doing  a  portrait  of  a  royal  baby  on  all  fours,  and 
good-humoredly  said,  "Look  up,  little  one,"  the 
lady  in-waiting  reproved  his  familiarity,  and  told  him 
he  must  address  the  infant  as  princess,  or  your  royal 
highness.  The  pastel  portraits  which  he  made  still 
bang  at  Osborne,  and  as  royal  patronage  gave  a 
great  stimulus  to  sitters,  his  reputation  was  made. 


Henry  Jones,  who,  as  "  Cavendish,"  bad  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  an  authority  on  card  games, 
died  in  London  on  February  15th.  He  was  by  pro- 
fession a  surgeon,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Mr.  Jones  received  his  general 
education  in  King's  College  School  and  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Hospital,  and  practiced  surgery  in  London 
from  1852  until  1869.  He  then  relinquished  his  prac- 
tice to  devote  himself  to  literary  and  editorial  work 
on  his  favorite  subject  of  games.  In  addition  to  his 
work  on  the  Field  and  the  Queen,  he  wrote  treatises 
on  whist,  piquet,  ecart^,  billiards,  tennis,  croquet, 
and  many  minor  games. 


Dr.  John  Forbes,  emeritus  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Aberdeen  University,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven.  He  was  the  oldest  college  graduate  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  believed  to  be  the  last  English- 
speaking  person  left  who  had  talked  with  Goethe. 
He  visited  Weimar  in  1829. 


Raised  to  Health. 

More  infants  have  been  nourished  with  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  than  by  all 
other  so-called  infant  foods  combined.  Thousands 
of  mothers  testify  to  its  merits. 
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"She  told  me  she  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man 
in  the  world."  "What  did  yousay?"  "  I  told  her 
that  didn't  impugn  my  eligibility." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


LENT  IN  TOWN. 

Past  are  the  joys  of  yesterday  ; 

The  city  will  not  waken, 
For  every  one  has  gone  to  play 

At  Lakewood  or  at  Aiken. 
In  vain  you  scan  the  dining-room 

Of  Boldt,  and  eke  of  Sherry  ; 
No  face  familiar  lights  the  gloom 

Or  makes  the  prospect  merry. 

Oh,  for  a  drift  of  living  rose 

Across  the  Lenten  grayness, 
The  laughter  and  the  love  that  flows 

Through  stupid  every-dayness  ; 
For  one  bright  hour  with  gladness  rife 

I'd  give  a  prince's  ransom, 
But  nothing  offers  aught  of  life 

Except  a  horseless  hansom. 

There  is  no  bloom  on  old  Broadway, 

That  mart  of  gayest  bubble  ; 
Beneath  imperial  palms  you  stray, 

To  find  there  naught  but  trouble. 
Along  the  tar-paved  avenue, 

Some  spectre  joy  pursuing, 
The  cud  of  memory  you  chew, 

For,  oh,  there's  nothing  doing  ! 

So  sings  in  Life  a  fair  poet  of  this  penitential 
season.  But  she  is  mistaken,  so  absolutely  mistaken 
that  one  can  well  believe  the  paragraphers'  jest  that 
Lenten  verse,  like  Christmas  stories,  is  written  six 
months  ahead  of  time.  Far  from  there  being 
"nothing  doing "  this  Lent,  the  forty  days  of  fasting 
are  a  very  busy  social  season  nowadays,  and  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  saw  several  startling  innovations  in 
the  social  customs  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P. 
Belmont,  undoubtedly  a  leader  in  society,  gave  a 
Sunday  afternoon  entertainment  at  her  home,  con- 
sisting of  a  luncheon,  followed  by  a  biograph  ex- 
hibition of  war  scenes  and  a  concert  by  a  full 
orchestra.  There  were  thirty-seven  covers  laid  for 
luncheon,  the  guests  being  bidden  to  appear  at  one 
o'clock  At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  about 
one  hundred  other  guests  cVrae  to  the  house,  and  all 
were  invited  to  the  drawiu  ~~  room,  which  was 
arranged  as  a  theatre.  The  regulation  biograph- 
sheet,  upon  which  the  pictures  are  projected,  bung 
at  one  end  of  the  room.  All  of  the  war  scenes 
familiar  to  the  attendants  at  the  continuous- 
performance  houses  were  presented,  but  as  people 
iu  society  do  not  attend  continuous- performance 
houses  the  pictures  were  accepted  as  new,  and 
applauded  accordingly.  Among  those  present  at 
Mrs.  Belmont's  luncheon,  and  later  at  her  biograph 
show,  were  Mrs.  Astor,  Miss  Virginia  Fair,  Mr.  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oel- 
richs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storrs  Wells,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
William  Jay,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Childs, 


While  this  social  event  was  in  progress,  something 
fully  as  startling  was  being  done  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
society  a  Sunday  concert  to  which  admission  (five 
dollars)  was  charged  was  given  under  social  auspices. 
They  have  been  given  at  private  houses  as  private 
entertainments,  and  this  fact  furnished  the  opening 
wedge  for  the  indefatigable  Mrs,  Osborn's  Sunday 
Musical  Afternoon.  The  concert  was  given  in  the 
small  ball-room  of  the  hotel,  and  full  half  an  hour 
before  the  advertised  time  of  opening — three-thirty 
o'clock — every  chair  was  taken.  Late  comers  were 
compelled  to  stand  throughout  a  somewhat  long 
programme.  After  the  concert  the  guests  were 
shown  to  the  palm  garden  which  had  been  reserved. 
Here  tea  and  music  were  served,  this  diversion  being 
included  in  the  price  of  the  ticket  to  the  concert. 
The  crowd  served  to  comfortably  fill  the  spacious 
palm  garden,  and  while  more  diversified  than  that 
which  enjoyed  itself  at  Mrs.  Belmont's,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly a  society  gathering. 

So  heavy  was  the  patronage  at  Sherry's  Sunday 
night  Dinner  de  Luxe,  that  same  evening,  that  the 
street  in  the  vicinity  of  the  restaurant  was  blockaded 
with  carriages.  Choice  seats  in  the  restaurant  and 
palm  garden  were  appropriated  early  in  the  evening, 
and  many  of  the  ultra  society  set  were  forced  to  take 
their  meal  in  the  halls.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont were  early  arrivals  at  Sherry's,  as  were  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Jay,  all  of  whom  came  over  from  the  bio- 
graph show.  Others  prominent  in  society  seated  at 
tables  during  the  evening  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  Hewitt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Harriman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic 
Coudert,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  George 
Meyers,  Appleton  Smith,  Alphonso  de  Navarro, 
Henry  Bull,  Stuart  Wing,  Fred  Beach,  and  Rhine- 
lander  Waldo.  These  were  the  principal  of  the 
society  revels  that  marked  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
Lenten  season  of  1899,  There  were  others  in  the 
way  of  dinners,  and  so  on.  It  is  evident  that  New 
York  society  has  unqualifiedly  adopted  the  Conti- 
nental Sunday  idea,  and  that  even  Lent  can  not  stop 
its  growth. 

Men's  clubs  do  not  seem  to  be  the  objeots  of 
animadversion  that  they  once  were.  There  was  a 
time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the  air  seemed  to  be 
full  of  feminine  lamentations,  and  the  burden  of  this 
outcry  was  .he  man's  club.  There  is  no  such  chorus 
now,  and  'according  to  the  Bazar J  it  is  largely  be- 
cause, diving  recent  years,  men  and  women  have 
been  5n\    ;g  larger  and  more  f;  :(uent  bits  of  com- 


mon ground  in  their  amusements.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  go  to  extremes.  The  weight  of  old- 
time  rjstrictions  has  been  removed  from  the  lives  of 
women,  and  the  new  balance  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  They  are  on  the  rebound  now,  and  they 
show  it  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  their  amusements. 
Maybe  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  with  men  has  been 
carried  too  far,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  exists. 
One  of  the  proofs  is  this  very  dying  out  of  the  cry 
against  men's  clubs  and  the  arising  of  a  new  wail  in 
its  place.  This  latest  lamentation  comes  from  the 
clubs  themselves.  It  seems  that  a  good  many  of 
them  are  having  a  tolerably  hard  time  to  keep  going, 
and  that  the  managers  are  put  to  their  wits'  end  to 
devise  attractions  which  will  draw  the  members  to 
the  club.  Even  the  restaurants  of  some  of  the  clubs 
have  become  solemn  and  funereal  places,  where  a 
few  habituds  sit  in  oppressive  and  silent  grandeur, 
except  when  a  special  feast  is  provided  with  "  distin- 
guished guests."  Meanwhile,  the  list  of  cheerful 
table  d'hdte  places  in  New  York  has  grown  amaz- 
ingly, and  men  who  twenty  years  ago  would  have 
patronized  a  club,  because  it  meant  good  fellowship 
and  good  cheer,  may  now  be  seen  gossiping  gayly 
wiih  their  wives  across  some  table  in  Bohemia.  And, 
finally,  another  straw  to  show  the  way  the  wind  blows 
is  the  unbending  of  the  clubs  toward  women.  Sev- 
eral have  opened  a  ladies'  annex  ;  others  have  in- 
augurated frequent  ladies'  days  ;  while  one  of  the  big 
political  clubs  in  New  York— the  Democratic — has 
opened  its  house  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M  ,  to 
the  wives  of  ils  members. 


The  other  day  a  grand  ceremony  took  place  at 
the  court  of  Berlin,  namely,  the  "Defilircour"  (a 
drawing-room),  which  every  year  heads  the  list  of 
festivities  at  the  royal  Prussian  court.  It  is  at  this 
drawing-room  that  all  persons  attending  court  cere- 
monies for  the  first  time  are  presented  to  the  em- 
peror and  empress.  Besides  the  "  Defilircour  "  there 
are  three  others,  called  respectively  the  "Spielcour" 
(play),  the  "Sprechcour"  (conversation),  and  the 
"Trauercour"  (mourning)  drawing-rooms.  At  the 
"  Defilircour  "  the  members  of  the  court  walking  in 
defile  past  their  majesties,  bow  and  courtesy  low,  the 
names  of  the  new-comers  being  made  known  to  the 
emperor  and  empress.  The  ' '  Spielcour  "  dates  back 
to  that  time  when  the  games  of  cards  and  chess  pre- 
dominated in  France,  and  it  was  considered  a  great 
honor  to  witness  a  game  played  by  royalty  and  a  still 
greater  one  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  same. 
This  drawing-room  takes  place  only  on  the  eve  of 
the  wedding-day  of  a  member  of  a  royal  house,  and 
is  held  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  palace.  Emperor 
and  empress,  together  with  the  bridal  pair,  seat  them- 
selves at  a  card-table  placed  under  a  baldachin,  the 
royal  princes  and  princesses  taking  seats  at  tables  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  throne.  The  invited  guests 
then  approach  and  pay  homage  to  their  majesties  as 
at  the  "  Defilircour."  No  real  game  goes  on  nowa- 
days at  the  card-tables,  the  form  alone  sufficing.  At 
the '  *  Sprechcour  "  the  company  are  invited  to  take  their 
stand  in  various  rooms  according  to  rank  ;  the  im- 
perial pair  then  walk  through  the  suite  of  rooms,  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  this  or  that  honored 
guest,  the  unknown  ladies  and  gentlemen  being 
presented  to  them.  Mourning  drawing-rooms  take 
place  only  after  the  death  of  a  sovereign. 

The  custom  of  serving  a  second  supper  just  before 
the  guests  depart,  adopted  by  Mrs.  Fish  at  her 
Mardi-Gras  entertainment,  has  been  in  vogue  in 
Boston  this  winter.  Fashionable  Bostonians  have 
been  ignoring  the  early  closing  movement  that  has 
received  so  much  attention  from  Philadelphians,  and 
have  in  their  amusements  gone  to  some  extremes 
that  have  created  considerable  comment.  A  second 
supper  was  served  at  the  large  Amory  Hall  while  the 
milkmen  were  going  their  early  rounds,  and  at  the 
recent  ball  at  the  Country  Club  a  breakfast  was 
served  to  the  members  and  guests  an  hour  before 
sunrise.  Philadelphians  have  been  encouraging  a 
gastronomical  fad  in  the  form  of  a  modification  of 
the  progressive  dinner,  half  the  dinner  being  eaten 
in  one  room  and  the  remainder  in  another.  Re- 
cently, Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Scott  gave  a  dinner  at  her 
residence  in  Rittenhouse  Square  in  honor  of  Miss 
Anna  Scott  Fisher  and  Mr.  William  H.  Hart.  The 
first  half  of  the  dinner  was  served  in  the  dining-room 
and  the  remaining  courses  at  another  table  in  the 
library. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  still  resentful  against  the 
dress  of  the  new  woman,  and  one  of  its  humble 
servants  has  got  into  trouble  by  uttering  its  protest. 
The  beadle  of  Rouen  Cathedral  lately  refused  admis- 
sion to  a  cycling  lady  tourist  because  "  elie  portait  la 
culotte."  He  pronounced  that  this  dress  was  a 
"  tenue  incorrecte  "  for  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral, 
and  barred  the  door.  The  Suisse  of  French  cathe- 
drals is  weighty  and  muscular  ;  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  retire  and  write  to  the  papers.  The 
protest  accordingly  appeared  in  the  Revue  du  Tour- 
ing, and  this  document  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  lady  cyclist  and  sumptuary  laws.  It 
passes  over  the  question  of  aesthetic  surroundings  and 
the  "  tenue  incorrecte,"  and  brings  to  bear  a  terrible 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  which  is  full  of  danger  to 
a  beadle's  peace  of  mind.  Briefly,  it  says  the  dress 
of  the  beadle  is  more  ludicrous  than  the  dress  of  the 
bicyclist,  and  is  not  commended  by  use  or  necessity. 
Furthermore,  the  beadle  in  question  was  jealous  in 
the  matter  of  calves— "ses  mollets  auxaient  souffert 


d'une  comparaison."    What  can  a  beadle  answer  to 
such  a  charge  as  this  ? 


Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  appeared  in  the  flesh  at  a 
St.  Valentine's  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  Emma  Earoes 
Story  in  the  Hotel  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was  a  live 
pickaninny,  undraped,  that  the  De  Reszkes  and 
other  guests  beheld  when  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  dinner  was  reached.  The  dinner  was  given  in 
the  Blue  Room  of  the  hotel.  The  menu  was  elab- 
orate, and,  besides  the  floral  decorations,  there  were 
wonderful  things  in  sugar  on  the  table.  The  guests 
were  Edouard  and  Jean  de  Reszke\  Miss  de  Forrest, 
Miss  Callender,  Mrs.  Story's  mother,  and  George  W. 
Smalley.  When  all  the  courses  had  been  served  and 
the  table  cleared,  a  waiter  carrying  aloft  a  silver 
salver  entered.  A  shawl  of  yellow  silk  covered  the 
salver.  Lying  upon  this,  and  with  his  head  upon  a 
scarlet  satin  cushion,  was  a  jet-black  infant  fast 
asleep.  The  waiter  deposited  the  salver  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Story  and  retired.  At  first  the  guests  sup- 
posed that  another  confection  was  before  them  ; 
but  as  the  De  Reszkes,  who  had  risen  from  their 
seats,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  the  infant 
raised  one  hand,  in  which  a  sprig  of  lily  of  the 
valley  had  been  placed.  Then  there  was  excitement 
about  the  board.  Jean  de  Reszk6  warbled  a  lullaby 
to  the  ebon  Cupid.  Instead  of  going  to  sleep  the 
youngster  became  at  once  wide-awake.  He  sat  up 
and  reached  for  the  centre-piece  on  the  table.  Mrs. 
Story  plucked  a  tiny  American  flag  from  the  pastry 
and  placed  it  in  his  hand.  He  clutched  it  like  a  true 
patriot.  Mrs.  Story  stood  him  up  on  the  table,  and 
called  him  her  valentine.  Then  he  was  replaced  on 
his  salver  and  carried  to  an  anteroom,  where  his 
anxious  mother  was  in  waiting. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  sales  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  for 

the  week  ending  Wednesday,  March  1,  1899,  shows 

transactions  amounting  to  342,300  in  bonds  and  21,- 

985  shares  of  stock,  as  follows,  viz  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.        Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

C.  C.  Water  5% 7,000    @  108  107 >£     108 % 

Market  St.  Ry  6%. .  10,000    @  128  128 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.. .     2,000    @  117K  114M     "5 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  6% 30,000    @  113^-114         113M     "4 

113  "3         "4 

I02-      10-2%       JOlJ-s       1W2% 
III-      Itoli      III  IIl}£ 


N.  R,aLCal.  5%....     2,000     @ 
N.PacTC.R.R.  5%.  11,000    @ 


S.  F.  &  N.  P.  Ry  5%.  49.000 

S.  F.  &S.  J.  Ry.5%  35.000 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. . .     6,000     [<$  112J4  112         113 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     3,000    @  124^-125         124M 

S.V.Water6% 31,000    @  ng&  117 

S.  V.  Water  4% 58,000    @  j.03%-104         103K     104 

U.  S.  Conp.  3% 26,300    @  10734-107%     107;^ 

Stocks. 

Water  Slocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  1,915    ®   62^-65         63%      6\% 
Spring  Valley  Water.  1,392     @  ioiJ4-iq2J4     102         102& 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Equitable  Gas z>93°    @    10-        9  g  gM 

Mutual  Electric 2,8go    @    17-      14%       15  15^ 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.     335    @    49-      49^     49H 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  1,610    @    83-      85^      84M      84^ 
S.  F.  Gas 317    @     3%-    M        3H 

Banks. 

First  National 30    @  220  219        225 

Union  Trust 1    @  1,425  1,420     1,450 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.        25     @    98  97J6       98^ 

Insurance. 
Fireman's  Fund 50      @  220  217)6    220 

Street  R.R. 
MarketSt 945    @   6i#- 64#      64         64^ 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 625    @    6o^6-  61  60% 

Vigorit 350    @     2%  2J6        z% 

California  Powder...       100    @  160  162I4 

Sugars. 

Hana  P.  Co 4,380    @    vj%-  16J3       16%      17 

Hawaiian 2,635    @    72-      76J6      76)6      77 

Hutchinson 785    @    33%"  33^      33  335s" 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 990    ©107^-109^     iooJ£    "oJ£ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      685    @    76^-75  74J6      76 

The  bond  market  was  very  active  and  strong 
during  the  week,  5342,300  being  the  par  value  of 
transactions,  which,  adding  the  premiums,  shows  over 
$400,000  was  invested  in  bonds  during  the  week. 

Hawaiian  Commercial  Sugar  had  a  further  ad- 
vance, selling  up  from  72  to  76J6.  Hutchinson  Sugar 
was  quiet,  selling  at  33%  to  33^-  Hana  Sugar 
Plantation  Company  was  very  active,  selling  down 
to  i614,  and  at  the  close  16%  was  bid  and  17  asked. 
This  stock  should  have  a  material  advance  in  the 
near  future. 

Market  Street  Railroad  advanced  again  from  61  % 
to  64 J£,  closing  strong  at  64  bid  and  64%'  asked. 

Mutual  Electric  sold  up  to  17  on  decision  of  Judge 
Seawell,  but  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  in  appealing  decision  it  sold  off  again 
to  15,  closing  at  15  bid,  15K  asked.  San  Francisco 
Gas  and  Electric  just  reversed  itself  with  Mutual 
Electric  on  the  same  reasons,  and  sold  up  from  83  to 
8s#,  closing  at  84^  bid,  84^  asked.  Equitable 
Gas  sold  between  9  and  10  during  the  week. 

Contra  Costa  Water  was  very  active,  and  closed  at 
63K  bid,  64X  asked.  Spring  Valley  Water  closed 
strong  at  102  #  asked  and  102  bid. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo- Calif ornian  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SOETXOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

in  BondB  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BUCK  2026. 


"As  you  like  it" 

The  World's  Standard. 

Polishing:  Powder,  no  other  like  it 

for  Gold  and  Silverware.    Its  peculiar  merits  have 

made  it  famous  around  the  world.    It's  a  silver 

saver  and  labor  saver.   Sample  for  the  asking-. 

At  grocers,  or  postpaid  15  cts-.  per  box. 

Silver  Soap,  the  best  made 

for  washing-  and  polishing  Silverware  and  Glass. 

Thewashingcleanses,  the  drying  polishes.  At 
leading  dealers,  postpaid  20  cts.  in  stamps. 

Polishing;  Cloth,  the  king  of  its  ki?ul 

for  quick  polishing  of  table  or  toilet  gold  or  silver, 
bicycles,  harness  and  carriage  mountings,  etc. 
the  largest  and  best  made — no  chemicals  or 
acids.    At  leading  dealers,    10  cts.;  post- 
paid, 10  cts.  in  stamps. 

Plate  Cleaning:  Cabinet  for  tidy  folks, 

a  polished  oak  case  containing  powder,  silver  soap, 

imported  plate   brush,  and  chamois,  a  handy 

household  help.    Delivered  to  any  address  in 

the  U.  S.,  75  cts.  stamps  or  postal  note. 

The  Right  way  is  best  in  every  way. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 27,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckhr;  First  Vice. 
President,  Daniel  Mevhr;  Second  Vice  •  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Gsorgf 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullhr  ;  General 
Attorney.  W.  S.  Goodfhllow. 

Board  of  Directors— Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.Walter,  H.  B.  Rnss,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-TJp  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469, 668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 

Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan* 

iel  E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL S3. 000,000 

SURPLITS 1  ,OO0 ,  OOO 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

January  1,  1S99. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 3d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  Vork  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

now  York: j The  Bank of  New  York(  N^  fi  A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

fi,;....  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

(-n,cago f  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerei 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesel! schai I 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valbntine,  President;  Homee  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 
Capital   Paid  Up,  Si, 000, 000;    Assets,  S3, 703,- 
300;    Surplus  to  Policy. Holders,  S3, 113, 546. 


Benjamin  J,  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  Sao  Francisco. 

4ii  California  Street. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PAKT    OF    THE    TIME, 

AND    SOME    PAPEKS 

GIVE    PAST    OF    THE    NEWS 

ALL     OF    THE    TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT    GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

6  "     3-oo 

3         1.50 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call ia  "     1,50 

WeeklyCali ia  "     1.50 

"  "    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Cal! 12 ' "     3.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  JJ,  SFEECKELS.  Proprietor. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Quiller-Couch's  Cornish  Magazine  relates  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  dwellers  on  the  stern  Cornish  coasts  : 
"  All  the  crew  had  been  saved,  but  one  poor  fellow 
was  brought  ashore  unconscious.  The  curate  turned 
to  the  by-standers :  '  How  do  you  proceed  in  the 
case  of  one  apparently  drowned  ? '  '  S'arch  his 
pockets.'  " 

Lady  Dufferin,  in  her  reminiscences,  gives  some 
instances  of  the  variations  of  the  English  language 
as  she  is  spoke  by  the  learned  Baboo,  whose  Euro- 
pean education  has  given  him  a  little  knowledge 
which  is  dangerous.  The  gratification  expressed  in 
the  following  sentence  has  something  pathetic  in  it : 
"  You  have  been  very  good  to  us,  and  may  Almighty 
God  give  you  tit  for  tat." 

Mr.  Tollemache  tells  in  the  Spectator  of  a  little 
girl  who  once  went  in  great  distress  to  her  mother, 
saying  that  she  had  committed  a  sin  which  could 
never  be  forgiven  and  which  was  too  bad  to  be  re- 
peated. By  dint  of  a  Utile  coaxing  she  was  induced 
to  make  a  full  confession,  which  was  in  this  wise  : 
"  I  felt  so  sorry  for  poor  Satan  and  wanted  to  give 
him  a  little  comfort.  So  I  got  a  glass  of  cold  water 
and  poured  it  down  a  little  hole  in  the  kitchen  floor." 

On  the  occasion  of  a  public  reception  at  Napier, 
Australia,  the  school-children  of  the  town,  after  be- 
ing duly  complimented  by  his  excellency  from  County 
Tyrone  on  the  hearty  manner  in  which  they  had 
rendered  the  national  anthem,  were  solemnly  assured 
that  if  they  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  they 
would  be  sure  to  reach  the  top  of  the  tree  !  This 
mixed  metaphor  being  commented  upon,  a  com- 
patriot of  his  excellency  retorted  :  "  Sure,  it  was  an 
axle-tree  he  meant,  bedad." 

The  author  wanted  some  reading,  and  he  sought 
out  an  unfamiliar  shop.  He  thought  he  would  be 
recognized  anywhere,  because  his  portrait  had  ap- 
peared in  the  periodical  press.  So  when  the  sales- 
man handed  him  a  copy  of  his  own  latest  book,  he 
winked  drolly  at  the  man  behind  the  counter,  and 
pushed  the  book  away  from  him  in  mock  disgust. 
"  For  heaven's  sake,  no  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  I  can't  read 
that  man's  stuff."  "Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
said  the  salesman,  solemnly,  "  I  can't,  either  1 " 


A  couple  of  candidates  for  the  legislature  once  be- 
rated each  other  roundly  in  a  joint  debate.  Finally 
the  hotter-headed  of  the  two  burst  out  in  an  an- 
nouncement that  he  could  whip  his  rival  or  any  of 
his  friends.  "That  reminds  me,"  said  the  other, 
coolly,  "  of  a  dog  my  father  used  to  have  that  could 
whip  any  dog  in  the  neighborhood  or  any  that  came 
that  way  with  the  teamsters."  "What's  the  applica- 
tion, sir?"  roared  the  other;  "I'll  stand  no  in- 
nuendoes, sir.  Make  your  application  if  you  dare." 
"  It  is  simply  this,  my  pugnacious  friend  ;  no  one 
ever  thought  of  sending  father's  dog  to  the  legis- 
lature."   The  fire-eater  remained  at  home. 

The  youngest  son  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New 
York  went  abroad  with  a  liberal  amount  of  money 
for  a  boy  of  his  age,  not  long  ago,  and  after  a  month 
in  London  (says  the  Sun  J,  he  cabled  to  his  father  : 
"  Please  send  one  hundred  pounds  quick,"  and  signed 
his  name,  Willie  Blank.  Mr.  Blank  took  this  cable 
to  the  office  of  bis  eldest  son  and  said,  in  a  puzzled 
way:  "Willie  has  just  cabled  for  one  hundred 
pounds.  Now,  I  wonder  what  the  boy  wants  to  do 
with  it."  "  Cable  and  find  out,"  was  the  suggestion, 
and  Mr.  Blank  sent  to  Willie  Blank  this  message  : 
1  *  What  do  you  want  money  for  ?  "  A  few  hours  later 
came  the  reply:  "For  Willie."  The  money  was 
sent. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  bad  been  a  vehement 
apologist  for  the  French  Revolution,  fell  later  under 
the  influence  of  Burke,  and  proclaimed  unmeasured 
hostility  to  the  revolution  and  its  author.  Having 
thus  become  a  strenuous  champion  of  law  and  order, 
he  exclaimed  one  day  that  a  certain  Irish  priest  who 
had  negotiated  between  the  revolutionary  parties  in 
Ireland  and  France  was  the  basest  of  mankind. 
"No,  Mackintosh,"  replied  the  sound  but  pedantic 
old  Whig,  Dr.  Parr;  "he  might  have  been  much 
worse.  He  was  an  Irishman  ;  be  might  have  been  a 
Scotsman.  He  was  a  priest ;  he  might  have  been  a 
lawyer.     He  was  a  rebel ;  he  might  have  been  a  ren- 


A  friend  of  Dewey's  recently  joined  the  admiral  at 
Manila,  and  made  laughing  allusion  to  the  many 
articles  named  for  him  since  May  ist.  Dewey's 
eyes  twinkled  as  he  replied:  "I  did  not  imagine 
that  little  target- practice  before  breakfast  on  the  first 
of  May  would  bring  a  new  adjective  into  the  lan- 
guage ;  but,  look  here,  I  have  a  Dewey  watch — and 
it's  a  number  one  watch,  too — with  a  case  made 
from  the  Maine,"  Then  he  continued:  "One  of 
the  manufacturers  who  had  named  a  hat  after  me 
wished  to  send  me  one,  and  wrote  me  asking  what 
size  I  now  wore."  "  And  your  reply?"  he  was  asked. 
"Oh,  I  told  him  the  same  size  that  I  wore  before 
May  ist." 

In  a  certain  borough  the  aldermen  met  one  day  at 
the  mayor's  house,  with  the  object  of  presenting  a 


silver  cradle  to  the  mayor's  wife,  who  had  been 
blessed  with  a  son  during  her  husband's  year  of 
office.  The  alderman  who  was  to  make  the  pres- 
entation was  rather  a  nervous  man.  "We  have 
met  together  here,"  he  began,  "on  this  suspicious 

occasion "     One    of    his    confreres    pulled    him 

by  the  coat-tails.  He  looked  around,  and  went 
on,  more  flurried  than  ever  :  "  I  repeat,  on  this  very 

suspicious  occasion "     Here  laughter  that  could 

be  no  longer  restrained  drowned  his  utterance.  It 
was  rather  hard  upon  the  mayor's  wife,  but  the  affair 
ended  pleasantly. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


A  Limit. 
These  Lenten  days 
Her  maiden  ways 

Are,  oh,  so  penitential, 
In  churchly  dreams 
Somehow  she  seems 

To  lack  the  thing  essential. 

Deceptive,  this  I 
I  steal  a  kiss, 

Then  more,  by  Love's  devices. 
Till  "  Stop  !  "  cries  she, 
"  Enough  1     For  we 

Must  make  some  sacrifices." 

—  Town  Topics. 

A  Bad  Spell. 
You  have  heard  of  the  City  of  Sioux — 
The  loveliest  you  ever  knioux — 

And  the  following  tale, 

I  am  sure,  can  not  fail 
To  be  read  with  emotion  by  yioux. 

To  this  bustling  young  city  of  Sioux, 
Came  a  scion  of  Albion  trioux  ; 

When  the  name  was  pronounced 

In  his  hearing,  he  flounced. 
And  at  once  in  a  passion  he  flioux. 

"  Now  tell  me,  O  people  of  Sioux," 
He  shouted,  "What  can  a  man  dioux  ? 

As  'tis  spelled,  so  we  say  it, 

And  that  is  the  way  it 
Should  be  1  "    And  he  blustered  and  blioux. 

And  all  through  the  City  of  Sioux, 
The  man  raised  a  hullabullioux, 

With  madness  enraged,  Vi 

Like  tiger  uncaged. 
And  fell  upon  Gentile  and  Jioux. 

As  over  the  City  of  Sioux 

He' rushed,  still  the  madder  he  grioux, 

Till  he  fell  in  a  fit, 

And  his  soul  promptly  it 
Left  his  body — sans  further  adioux. 

Then  the  coroner's  jury  of  Sioux 
Their  verdict  most  solemnly  drioux, 
"  By  disease  of  the  heart 

Victim's  fife  did  depart." 
You  have  heard  the  sad  tale  ;  I  am  thrioux. 
_  —  Ex. 

The  Barber's  Love. 
'  Fair  maiden,  wilt  thou  share  my  fate  ?" 

A  love-sick  barber  cried  ; 
1  Oh,  no,"  said  she,  "  I  can  not  be 

A  little  shaver's  bride  1 " 
1  Thy  Up  pomade  doth  wound  me  deep, 
And  cutteth  sharp  and  keen  ; 
Soap  precious  art  though  to  my  heart 

Which  hones  no  other  queen. 
And  since  to  be  my  bonny  bride 

Thou  wilt  not  condescend, 
I  fear  my  days  have  run  their  race, 

And  reached  their  lather  end. 
This  form  must  crumble  in  the  dust, 

These  lips  in  death  grow  dumb. 
This  barber's  mug,  so  fair  and  snug, 
Mustache-n  pale  become." 
'  Oh,  scissors  1    Wherefore  talk  like  this?" 

The  maiden  fair  replied, 
1  And  razor  row,  because,  forsooth, 
I  will  not  be  your  bride. 
Comb,  whisker  round  ;  some  trim  young  lass 

You'll  win  if  you  but  try  ; 
Don't  beard  dolt,  brush  off  the  tears, 

And  ne'er  curl  up  and  dye  1 " 

Alas,  he  would  not  heed  her  words, 

But  took  a  gun — poor  soul — 

'  And  blew  his  brains  out  ?"  no,  not  much, 

He  banged  his  barber's  poll. 

— Sundry  Liars  in  Partnership. 


Our  Naval  Station  at  San  Juan. 
The  new  United  States  naval  station  to  be  located 
at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  will  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  this  country  as  the  key  to  the  situation 
when  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  constructed.  The  key 
to  good  health  is  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  It 
guards  the  digestive  organs  from  attacks  of  in- 
digestion, biliousness,  and  constipation,  just  the 
same  as  the  new  naval  station  at  San  Juan  will 
ward  off  attacks  upon  this  country  by  foreign  foes. 


Sabbath-school  teacher — "Now,  after  Adam  and 
Eve  had  eaten  the  apple,  what  did  they  do?"  Boy 
— "Oh,  I  s'pose  they  picked  their  teeth!" — Town 
Topics. 


RDflUfN'C  Bronchial 
DlfUfrll  9  Troches 

(Made  only  by  John  I.  Brown  A  Son,  Boston.) 
give  instant  relief  in 

Hoarseness 


The  Singer  No.  15. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


DOUBLE  LOCK-STITCH. 

OSCILLATING  SHUTTLE. 
A  sewing-machine  specially  adapted  for  high- 
speed operation,  producing  greatest  quantity  of 
fine  stitching,  and  requiring  least  effort  by  the 
operator.  Has  unusually  large  bobbin  for  lower 
thread  and  finest  adjustment  in  all  mechanical 
movements.  Greatest  range  of  work  and  lightest 
running  lock-stitch  sewing=machine  in  the  world. 
Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade=mark. 

You  can  try  one  Free.      Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND   SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The   Singer    Manufacturing    Co. 

OFFICES    IN    EVERY   CITY    IN   THE   WORLD. 


Ask    dealers    forSpeCial   Diabetic  Food,  for  Diabetes, 
them  — see  that  _V    ^     —  »■  *■     t^_  ._,„ 

packages      have  ClU  ten  Flour,  for  Dyspepsia  and  Constipation, 

UueZ     Pamphlet  Barley  Crystals,  ft>' Kidney  Troubles. 

and    oar    sample 

offer  mailed  free.  FABWELL  &  KHISES,  Watertoirn,  H.  S.,  U.  S.  A. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Bush  13. 
MAIN    OFFICE    23   POWELL  STREET 

Branches — 5-a  Taylor  St.  and  200  Montgomery  Ave. 
Laundry  on  12th  St.,  between  Howard  and  Folsom. 

ORDINARY    MENDING,  etc.,   free  of   charge. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 

SOME  PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (In  clod  lug  Postage)  : 

Dally  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.0a 

"  3  "     1.50 

"         "  "  "  I  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6  "    75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     3.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  n.  BFREORELS,  Proprietor. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  np  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5, coo  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Branches : 
PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

ANYWHERE  AT  ANYTIMB 
Call  on  or  Write 

E.  C.  DIKE'S  BDiEBTISOTC  AGENCY 

64  &  65  Merchants'  Exchange 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YOKE and LIVERPOOL, 

VIA  QUEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.     583  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
13,553  tons. 


CERMANIC 


BRITANNIC 


OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tons.    Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or   to   official   railway    and  steamship  offices  on 
Pacific  Coast. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-inch  Dack,  from  7  Oancei 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRAJST  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STKA5ISB1P    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.    1899. 

Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Mar.  9 

Doric  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Coptic.  ..(Via  Honolulu) .   Friday,  April  38 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


N 


Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Hongkong  Mara Friday,  March  17 

Nippon  Mara Wednesday,  April  12 

America  Maru Saturday,  May  6 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
TV.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


BHIIII      s-     s-    Australia,     for 

hJinil    Honolulu    only,    Wed- 

H  nesday,  Mar.  8,  2  p.  m. 

S.  S.    Alameda    sails 

via       Honolulu        and 

Auckland  for  Sydney, 

(0(1103129-  "Wednesday,         March 
\wiupuiu«j     23i  1899i  at  10  p>  m> 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  337  Market  St.,  San  Francisco- 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Mar.  3, 
7,    i3i   17.  as.  37.  Apr.    1,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  M.,  Mar.  3,  7,  13,  17,  32,  27,  Apr.  1, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  3  p.  m„ 
Mar.  5,  10,  15,  30,  35,  30,  Apr.  4,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
Mar.  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  31,  35,  29,  Apr.  2,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo(Los  Angeles),  it 
a.m..  Mar.  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,23,   27,31,  Apr.  4.  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  11,  Mar.  9,  Apr.  6. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris March  3  I  St.  Louis March  n 

St.  Paul March  15  |  Paris March  29 

RED   STAR   LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  ia  noon. 

South  wark March  8  I  Kensington March  3a 

Westemland March  15  j  Noordland March  39 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To    Alaska    and    Gold    Fields. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navl- 
gation  Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  G?ner«l 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 
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SOCIETY. 


A  Banquet  to  General  Shafter. 
The  members  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  No.  2, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  gave  a  banquet  at  the 
California  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  28th, 
in  honor  of  Major-General  William  Rufus  Shafter, 
U.  S.  A.  There  were  about  two  hundred  gentle- 
men present.  Vocal  and  instrumental  selections 
were  given  during  the  evening,  there  was  an  elab- 
orate menu,  and  the  toasts  and  responses  were  of  a 
patriotic  character. 

The  McMillan  Euchre-Party. 
The  Misses  Jennie  and  Emma  McMillan  gave  a 
delightful  euchre-party  at  their  home,  on  Ridley 
Street,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  27th.  The 
hostesses  were  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  Eugene  Freeman, 
Miss  Gertrude  Goewey,  Miss  Eva  Powell,  Miss  Sara 
Dean,  Miss  Tillie  Feldman,  and  Miss  Julia  Mau.  A 
string  orchestra  played  concert  selections  during  the 
afternoon  and  light  refreshments  were  served.  Hand- 
some prizes  were  awarded  to  the  most  fortunate 
players.  _ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Clara 
Hellman  to  Captain  Emanuel  S.  Heller,  U.  S.  V. 
The  young  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I. 
W.  Hellman,  and  the  groom-elect  is  a  popular  young 
attorney  at  law,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Heller  & 
Power. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Hollister  and  Mr.  James  Newlands,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hollister  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Stevens,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Newlands  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  James  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  and  a  nephew  of 
Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  the  congressman  from 
Nevada.  The  wedding  will  take  place  here  on 
Wednesday,  March  8th. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Irma  Herz 
to  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger.  The  bride-elect  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz,  and  a  niece 
of  Mr.  Louis  Saroni.  Mr.  Landsberger  is  a  native 
son,  and  a  well-known  violinist. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Kohler  and  Mr 
Maurice  Silberstein  took  place  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing,  March  1st,  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kohler, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Charles  Kohler.  Rev. 
Horatio  Stebbins  officiated.  After  the  ceremony 
there  was  a  reception  and  supper  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Sorosis  Club. 

Miss  Mary  Louisa  Schwabacher,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Louis  Schwabacher,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
Albert  L,  Ehrman  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
1st.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  father,  1820  Clay  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ehrman  left  the  following  day  to  make  a  tour  of 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  city  recently.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Oelrichs,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Sidney  Dillon  Ripley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lanfear 
Nome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Childs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Storrs 
Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  de  Forest,  Mrs. 
James  P.  Kemochan,  Mrs.  Frederick  Neilson,  Mrs. 
Moses  Taylor  Campbell,  Miss  Louise  McAllister, 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  T.  Sandford 
Beatty. 

California  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  gave 
a  banquet  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  1st,  in  honor  of  Major-General 
William  Rufus  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.  Colonel  J.  C. 
Currier  presided.  Among  the  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing were  General  Shafter,  Commodore  Watson,  Mr. 
Horace  Davis,  and  Captain  Terry. 


Tennis  and  Golf  Notes. 

The  past  week  has  been  an  exceedingly  quiet  one 
in  the  realms  of  polite  sports. 

In  tennis  the  finals  in  the  ladies'  doubles  tourna- 
ment were  played  on  Friday  afternoon,  February 
24th.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bowman  and  Miss  Elsie 
Clark  defeated  Miss  Hunter  and  Miss  Eisen,  4 — 6, 
6 — 1,  7 — 5  ;  Miss  Hunter  and  Miss  Eisen  defeated 
Miss  Ruth  Foster  and  Miss  Eckart,  6 — 1,  5 — 7, 
6 — 3  ;  Miss  Bowman  and  Miss  Clark  defeated  Miss 
Foster  and  Miss  Eckart,  5 — 7,  6 — 1,  6—4. 

There  was  some  playing  at  the  courts  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Club  on  Sunday,  February  26th.  Mr.  Robert 
N.  Whitney  defeated  his  brother,  Mr.  George  Whit- 
ney, in  two  straight  sets,  7 — 5,  8—6.  Mr.  George 
Bradshaw  defeated  Mr.  Harvey  Walter,  6—3,  6 — 3, 
6 — 3.  Professor  Daily  defeated  Mr.  Walter  S.  Mc- 
Gavin,  6 — 3,  6—2.  Mr.  George  Broemmel  defeated 
Mr.  Duval  Moore,  6 — 2,  and  Mr.  Frank  Long,  6 — 1. 
Mr.  A.  Buchly  defeated  Mr.  William  Landry  in 
three  sets.  Dr.  C.  B.  Root  and  Mr.  Ralph  Bliven 
defeated  Mr.  George  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  Harvey 
Walter,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  6 — 4.  Mr.  Werner  Stauf  and 
Mr.  George  Broemmel  defeated  Mr.  Punnett  and 
Mr.  Moore,  7 — 5,  6—3.  Mr.  Harvey  Walter  and 
Professor  Dailey  defeated  Dr.  C.  B.  Root  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Bliven,  6 — 4,  7—5.  There  will  be  a  round- 
robin  tournament  at  the  California  Club  on  Saturday, 
March  41 1. 

Nothing  but  practice  games  have  been  played  on 
any  of  tae  golf  links  during  the  past  week.  At  the 
PresiC  links  there  will  be  the  contest  for  the 
L'uerpol    silver  medal    on   Saturday,    March  4th, 


and  the  ladies  will  play  a  handicap  game  for  the 
Winslow  medal  the  following  Saturday.  At  the 
Oakland  links  there  will  be  a  men's  foursomes  for  the 
club  medal  on  Saturday,  March  4th,  and  on  March 
nth  there  will  be  a  handicap  match  play  for  a  silver 
cup.  The  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  will  move  into 
its  new  quarters  on  Saturday,  March  4th. 

The  Marysville  Golf  Club  held  its  third  annual 
tournament  on  Washington's  Birthday,  and  sixteen 
pairs  were  entered  in  the  contest.  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Belcher,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Richard  Belcher,  of 
Marysville,  won  the  competition  by  three  up  and 
captured  the  prizes. 


Death  of  Daniel  O'Connell. 
At  his  home  in  Sausalito,  after  an  illness  of  only  a 
few  days,  Daniel  O'Connell  passed  away  Thursday, 
February  23,  1899,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  had  been  a  familiar  figure 
in  San  Francisco,  coming  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
British  navy  to  this  city,  and  resigning  his  position  to 
make  his  home  here.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  a 
grandnephew  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great  Irish 
orator,  and  early  gave  evidence  of  more  than  or- 
dinary ability.  For  a  time  he  was  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  in  the  College  of  Santa  Clara,  and  afterward 
professor  of  Greek  in  St.  Ignatius  College.  Journal- 
ism attracted  him,  and  he  soon  began  to  contribute 
to  the  press,  and  continued  his  connection  with  news- 
paper life  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
editor  of  several  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  one 
after  another,  and  in  addition  found  time  to  write 
many  essays,  stories,  and  poems,  and  a  volume  of 
his  verse,  entitled  "  Lyrics,"  gained  wide  recognition 
for  its  real  merit.  On  page  eight  will  be  found  sev- 
eral of  his  poems.  The  libretto  of  "  Bluff  King 
Hal,"  a  comic-opera  success,  was  one  of  his  notable 
works.  As  a  charter  member  of  the  Bohemian 
Club  and  an  enthusiastic  sharer  of  the  pleasures  of 
club  life,  Mr.  O'Connell  gained  many  friends  and 
admirers.  His  nature  was  a  genial  one,  and  his 
efforts  to  add  to  the  joys  of  those  around  him  never 
failing.     A  wife  and  seven  children  survive  him. 

The  funeral  took  place  Saturday  from  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  the  casket  resting  for  a  time  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  that 
the  members  might  take  a  last  look  at  the  face  of 
their  old  companion.     The  interment  was  at  Calvary 

Cemetery. 

• — ■♦ — • 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


Professor  Jordan's  Criticisms  of  the  Administration. 
FRUITVALE,  CAL.,  February  28,  i8gg. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Professor  David  Stan- 
Jordan  needs  no  defender  or  apologist  for  any  utter- 
ance of  his  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  President 
McKinley  since  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  The  President  in  his  official  capac- 
ity, highest  in  the  land  though  it  is,  may  not  be  ex- 
empted from  just  criticism.  He  is  the  creature  of 
the  people,  and  but  their  servant  in  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  the  honorable  and  responsible  office 
with  which  the  people  by  their  sovereign  power  have 
vested  him. 

Professor  Jordan,  though  not  clothed  about  with 
the  robes  of  political  office,  and  being  not  elevated  to 
position  of  authority  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
yet  is  the  peer  of  President  McKinley  in  every  sphere 
of  thought ;  nay,  more,  in  mental  endowment  he  is 
infinitely  the  superior  of  Mr.  McKinley,  as  he  is  also 
the  superior  of  those  who  presume  to  lecture  him  be- 
cause he  speaks  his  mind  plainly.  Above  and  be- 
yond all,  Professor  Jordan  is  not  a  politician.  So 
much  can  not  be  said  of  our  chief  executive.  Herein 
lies  the  main  point  of  difference  between  the  utter- 
ances of  Professor  Jordan  and  the  actions  of  the 
President.  The  former  speaks  just  what  he  feels  and 
believes  ;  the  latter  does  just  the  opposite  of  what  he 
thinks.  This  is  a  bold  assertion  ;  it  is  predicated 
upon  the  belief  that  at  heart  President  McKinley 
is  not  so  Napoleonic  as  he  prides  himself  upon  facially 
appearing.  It  may  be  pleaded,  as  somewhat  extenu- 
ating in  his  case,  that  he  is  unfortunately  and  help- 
lessly bound  by  environment,  insomuch  so  as  causes 
a  constant  war  in  his  members.  What  the  native 
tenderness,  gentleness,  and  sympathy  of  his  mental 
and  moral  make-up  would  prompt  him  to  do  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Filipino  problem,  is  counterveiled  by  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  those  influences  and  agencies 
which  were  chiefly  potential  in  clothing  him  with 
power  and  putting  upon  his  brow  the  laurel  wreath  of 
honor.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  disguised 
that  those  influences  and  agencies  are  at  work,  not  to 
advance  the  cause  of  civilization  and  Christian  en- 
lightenment, not  to  give  mental  and  moral  uplift  to 
mankind,  but  to  secure  their  own  aggrandizement 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  greed. 

Why  it  is  that  the  evangelical  advocates  of  the 
President's  policy  of  forceful  subjugation  of  the 
Filipinos  can  not  see  through  the  thin  disguise  of 
hypocrisy  behind  which  commercialism  lurks  and 
acts  in  this  movement  in  Asiatic  waters,  passes  my 
comprehension.  It  is  amazing  that  professed  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  should  stand 
forth  and  boldly  uphold  and  advocate  a  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  this  nation  which  results  in  mixing  Bibles 
and  bayonets,  bullets  and  benevolence,  dynamite 
and  duty. 

Then,  too,  all  this  hypocritical  cant  about  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization  to  accrue  to  the  natives  of  the 
Philippines  from  the  advent  of  United  States  con- 
trol is  much  out  of  place.  What  constitute  the 
harbingers  of  American  civilization  under  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  ?  Grog-shops,  gambling-hells, 
and  brothels.  Why  ?  Because  they  yield  the 
quickest  and  largest  amount  of  revenue,  both  to 
those  who  establish  and  operate  them,  and  to  the 
government. 

But  why  animadvert  further?  The  whole  truth 
in  explanation  of  this  startling  innovation  in  our  his- 


tory as  a  nation  is  expressed  in  one  word,  "  greed." 
And  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe  that  this 
nation,  under  the  misleading  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, has  not  only  flagrantly  violated  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  sacred  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  our  immaculate  charter  of  liberty, 
the  constitution,  but  we  have  broken  several  of  the 
commands  of  the  Decalogue.  As  the  way  of  the  in- 
dividual transgressor  is  bard,  so  likewise  is  it  with 
nations  ;  and  I  believe  that  this  nation  will  be  visited 
upon  in  swift  and  dire  retribution,  if  there  is  a  God 
of  justice  as  well  as  a  God  of  mercy. 

Said  President  McKinley,  before  he  became  in- 
fluenced by  political  considerations:  "I  speak  not 
of  forcible  annexation  ;  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of  ; 
for  under  our  code  of  morality  that  would  be  criminal 
aggression." 

In  the  light  of  our  flashing  guns,  and  contem- 
plating thousands  of  Filipinos  slaughtered  by  them, 
comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  crime  will  surely  be  avenged.  In  what  way, 
will  ere  long  be  revealed. 

John  Aubrey  Jones. 


An  Old  Song. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  4,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  saw  printed,  in  a  news- 
paper, I  think,  over  twenty  years  ago,  a  poem  con- 
cerning an  ivy-leaf,  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  but  I 
do  not  know  who  was  the  author  or  where  the  poem 
can  be  found.  Can  you  help  out  an  interested  reader 
of  your  paper  in  this  matter?  These  words  occur 
somewhere  in  it : 

"  I  have  brought  thee  an  ivy-leaf,  only  an  ivy-leaf, 
Bright  type  of  a  true  heart,  of  friendship  a  part  I" 

If  you  can  help  me  to  find  it  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged.  Yours  truly,  L.  D. 

[A  song  entitled  "I've  Brought  Thee  an  Ivy 
Leaf,"  written  by  D.  Wood  and  published  by  Ditson 
&  Co.,  Boston,  contains  the  words  quoted  by  our 
correspondent. — Eds.] 


No  Senatorial  Election  Scandal  in  Wyoming. 
Cheyenne  Club,  February  n,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  paper  of  the  sixth 
inst.,  page  three,  under  head  of  "  Direct  Election  of 
Senators,"  Wyoming  is  erroneously  classed  with  the 
States  in  which  scandals  attached  to  the  election  of 
United  States  Senator.  I  wonder  where  you  ob- 
tained such  an  impression.  Senator  C  D.  Clark 
was  reelected  upon  the  first  ballot,  receiving  the  vote 
of  every  Republican  in  the  legislature.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  scandal  of  any  kind  connected  with 
the  senatorial  election  or  the  canvass  and  caucus  pre- 
ceding it.  Very  truly  yours, 

William  A.  Richards. 

[Wyoming  was  erroneously  given  for  Montana. — 
Eds. J 

The  Recessional  and  Deuteronomy. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  February  18,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  greatly  admire  Kipling's 
"  Recessional,"  but  have  not  seen  in  any  review  a 
reference  to  the  particular  chapter  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  might  have  inspired  the  poem. 
Chapters  vi.  and  viii.  of  Deuteronomy  contain  all 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  "Recessional,"  except  the 
modern  application,  and  in  the  twelfth  verse  of  chap- 
ter vi.  are  found  the  words  "  lest  thou  forget." 

Yours  very  truly,        Grant  H.  Smith. 


A  Society  Leader. 
The  triumphs  that  Mbet  &  Chandon  champagne 
have  enjoyed  in  social  circles,  having  been  exclusively 
served  at  the  Vanderbilt,  Astor,  Bradley-Martin,  and 
Belmont  balls,  have  stamped  this  brand  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  most  discriminating  of  the  fashionable 
set.  Mbet  &  Chandon  White  Seal  is  now  promi- 
nently in  evidence  at  every  select  affair. —  Wine 
Circular,  New  York. 


—  A.  B.  PlERSON   STILL    PRINTS    ONE    HUNDRED 

of  the  best  quality  Visiting  Cards  from   your  plate 
for  One  Dollar.     318  Post  Street  (Union  Square). 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Post. 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

AU  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  are 
using  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

■\A7HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Trocadero 

This  charming  resort  has 
passed  into  new  hands,  who 
will  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  you  drive  to  the  Park, 
Ingleside,  or  the  Ocean, 
take  in  Trocadero. 


Golf  and  archery  came  into  competition  recently 
near  Birmingham.  One  contestant  undertook  to 
hole  out  eighteen  holes  with  bow  and  arrow  in 
fewer  shots  than  his  competitor  would  make  strokes 
with  club  and  ball.     The  archer  won. 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 


E.   M.   ROSNER   and   B.   JAULUS. 


For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

AddreBS         Sherman,    Clay   &  Co.,   or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Franolsco,  Cal. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 
Laii  of  Puo  RobUi  Hotal. 


March  6,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
1  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  sailed  from  New 
York  on  Saturday  last  for  Naples  and  Genoa,  and 
will  be  gone  several  months. 

Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey  went  to  Sacramento  last 
Tuesday  and  returned  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  John  Dolbeer  and  Miss  Bertha  Dolbeer  re- 
|  turned  from  Coronado  Beach  on  Tuesday  and  are 
1    again  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hogg  and  family,  when  last 
beard  from,  were  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffman  returned  from  Honolulu 
'  on  Wednesday  on  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
steamer  Gaelic  after  a  month's  absence  in  the  islands 
where  his  family  have  been  spending  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  spending  the 
winter  at  Funchal,  Madeira,  with  her  son,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Osbourne  and  his  wife.  They  will  return  in  the 
spring  to  London,  but  hope  eventually  to  settle  in 
California. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  Webb  and  party,  of  New 
York,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday  in  their 
special  train.  They  will  remain  at  Santa  Barbara 
for  the  next  month  or  six  weeks,  and  will  visit  San 
Francisco  en  route  East.  The  party  includes  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Seward  Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bird,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Purdy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Bugbee,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Annie  Meeker,  are  now  at  Sorrento.  They  will 
spend  the  spring  months  there,  and,  before  returning 
to  this  country,  will  visit  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ferris,  of  Berkeley,  is  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Forsyth  were  in  Paris 
last  week. 

Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson  is  at  Coronado  Beach  for 
the  season. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Saalburg  will  not  go  to  Alaska 
this  spring  as  he  contemplated,  but  may  go  in  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of  Oakland,  were 
at  Del  Monte  during  the  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  are  making  a 
trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  W.  H.  McCormick  was  in  New  York  early  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  left  on  Tuesday  to  visit  Ottawa  and  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  He  will  be  away  about  three  weeks. 
His  wife  and  children  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Lugsdin,  Miss  Lugsdin,  and 
Miss  Nellie  Wood  left  on  Wednesday  for  Coronado 
Beach,  to  be  gone  a  month. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Mullins  will  return  to  San  Francisco  on 
Friday,  after  a  fortnight's  visit  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lucie  May  Hayes,  of  Oakland,  returned  from 
Coronado  Beach  early  in  the  week. 

Colonel  Charles  Reichenbach  is  in  town  from 
Dawson,  Alaska,  and  will  spend  a  few  months  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  at  their  home,  1433  Geary 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  L.  Smith  and  family  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Bowers  are  at  The  Colonial,  where 
they  will  remain  during  the  coming  season. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher  has  gone  to  Summerville, 
Tuolumne  County,  and  will  be  away  about  two 
weeks. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart  left  here  Friday  of  last 
week  for  Carson,  en  route  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  granddaughter,  Miss 
Bessie  Fox. 

Mr.  Herman  Schussler  sailed  for  Honolulu  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  on  the  Oceanic  steamer 
Moana. 

Dr.  L.  Neumann  returned  to  the  city  on  Thursday, 
after  an  absence  of  two  months  in  Europe,  where  he 
was  visiting  his  relatives. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin  arrived  in  this  city  on  Saturday 
last  from  Williams,  Ariz.,  and  left  on  Tuesday  for 
Washington  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Bert  R.  Hecht  intends  to  leave  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  in  May,  and  will  be  away  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Harrison,  of  Denver,  have 
come  here  to  reside  and  are  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  Theodore  C.  Marceau  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Sunday  last  from  a  European  tour,  and  is  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Tisdale"  and  Miss  Tisdale,  of  San 
Jose\  were  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  and  Miss  Bruce  were 
visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Moses,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  are 
passing  a  few  weeks  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Campbell  arrived  from  Hono- 
lulu on  Tuesday,  and  have  been  staying  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby  is  visiting  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui 
at  her  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Dr.  George  A.  Hendricks,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  registered  at  the 
California  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  P.  Pomeroy  came  over  from 
San  Rafael  on  Tuesday,  and  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Farnsworth  and  Miss  Laura  Farnsworth 
registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  iu  the 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Spaulding  and  the  Misses 
Spaulding,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Spaulding  and  daughter,  who  came  up  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  meet  them,  have  been  staying  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Holt  and  Miss  Holt,  of  Holt,  Ken- 
tucky, are  here  on  a  visit  for  several  months,  and  are 
residing  at  The  Colonial. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso 
de  Robles  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ztnkand,  Mrs.  H.  Plagemann,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Sulley,  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy, 


Mr.  J.  K.  Haughton,  Mr.  W.  J.  Walther,  Mr.  E. 
Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Rowan,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hueg, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Long.  Mr.  E.  B.  Halden,  Mrs.  C.  la 
Tour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Coward,  Mrs.  K. 
Grately,  Mr.  W.  A.  Linforth,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
F.  Payne. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  W.  C.  Calder,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mr. 

A.  White  Brown,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Hopkins,  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  John  Gropper,  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  Mr.  William  Dickelman,  of  Berlin, 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Conderman,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  C.  Wilcox,  and  Mr.  George  E. 
Day,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Winter,  of  Honolulu, 
and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Shepard,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Howard  Black,  Miss  May  Hallett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Joy,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Hayes,  Mr.  Alexander  R. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Richards,  Mr.  George 
D.  Graham,  Mr.  W.  W.  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 

B.  Caldwell,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Mason  Kinne. 
Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 

were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Burdell,  of  Burdells,  Mr. 
George  F.  Curtis,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Wehner,  of  Evergreen,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Ahrons  and  Mr.  Ernest  D.  White,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  of  Portland,  Or., 
Mr.  T.  F.  McGovern,  of  Sonora,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
R.  Splivalo,  of  Belmont,  Mr.  F.  C.  Robertson,  of 
Montana,  Mr,  Simon  Wile,  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  D. 
B.  Fairbanks,  of  Petaluma,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Houpt, 
of  Findlay,  O.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Wesmith,  of 
SanJose\  Mr.  F.  G.  Herman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
W.  Stayart,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Fen- 
wick,  of  Monterey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Latham,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San   Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  left 
on  Thursday  for  Bakersfield,  where  he  will  spend 
Sunday.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  W.  H. 
McKittrick,  U.  S.  V.,  and  Mrs.  McKittrick. 

Captain  F.  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  arrived  in  this  city  last  week  on  a  short  leave 
of  absence,  has  returned  to  Vancouver  Barracks  with 
Mrs.  Carrington  and  his  three  daughters,  who  have 
been  spending  the  winter  in  Berkeley. 

Colonel  A.    A.  Woodhull,    U.    S.  A.,    and  Mrs. 

Woodhull  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Assistant- Surgeon  B.  S.  Higley,  Jr.,  will  arrive  in 

this  city  soon  from  Fort  Niobrara,  Neb.,  en  route  to 

Manila,  where  he  will  be  assigned  to  duty. 

Mrs.  Uriel  Sebree,  wife  of  Captain  Sebree,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  visiting  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  James  N.  Shafter,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
who  has  been  here  on  a  visit  to  Major-General  Shaf- 
ter, left  last  Monday  for  his  home. 

Passed-Assistant  Surgeon  Richard  G.  Brodrick, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Concord,  who  is  home  on  sick 
leave,  arrived  in  this  city  from  Manila  on  Saturday 
last  and  was  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 
Among  the  officers  who  arrived  from  Manila  on  the 
transport  Zealandia  on  Saturday  last  were  Captain 
Denny  and  Dr.  Bowman,  of  the  South  Dakota  Regi- 
ment, Dr.  Walker,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  Captain 
Schathner,  of  the  Wyoming  Regiment,  Lieutenant 
Murton,  of  the  Twenty-Third  Regiment,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Frost,  of  the  Utah  Regiment. 

Among  the  second  lieutenants,  U.  S.  A.,  just  grad- 
uated from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  who 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  during  the  week,  and  who 
were  to  sail  on  the  transports  Valencia  and  Portland 
for  Manila  during  the  week,  were  R.  B.  Calvert,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  assigned  to  the  Eighteenth  In- 
fantry ;  William  T.  Merry,  of  New  York,  assigned 
to  the  Twenty- Third  Infantry  ;  James  Hanson,  of 
South  Dakota,  assigned  to  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  ; 
Charles  Brooks  Clark,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  assigned  to 
the  Twenty  -  Third  Infantry  ;  James  Justice,  of 
Washington,  assigned  to  the  Twenty  -  Third  In- 
fantry ;  Charles  M.  Bundell,  assigned  to  the 
Fourth  Infantry  ;  George  S.  Simonds,  of  Iowa,  as- 
signed to  the  Twenty-Second  Infantry  ;  Llewelyn 
N.  Bushfield,  of  Kentuoky,  assigned  to  the  Sev- 
enteenth Infantry ;  Walter  S.  Brown,  of  Maine, 
assigned  to  the  Third  Infantry  ;  Josiah  C.  Minus, 
of  South  Carolina,  assigned  to  the  Twentieth 
Infantry  ;  Henry  L.  Harris,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  as- 
signed to  the  Twentieth  Infantry  ;  S.  C.  Foster,  of 
New  Hampshire,  assigned  to  the  Third  Infantry  ; 
Charles  D.  Herron,  of  Indiana,  assigned  to  the 
Eighteenth  Infantry  ;  Frederick  B.  Kerr,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, assigned  to  the  Twenty-Second  Infantry ; 
Henry  N.  Way,  of  Proctor,  111.,  assigned  to  the 
Fourth  Infantry  ;  and  Duncan  K.  Major,  of  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  assigned  to  the  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

The  large  number  of  boughs  of  fruit-blossoms 
which  are  needed  to  supply  the  market  for  decorative 
purposes  has  caused  apprehension  that  orchardists 
would  suffer  and  that  the  fruit  crop  would  be  en- 
dangered. At  this  season  of  the  year  fruit-blossoms 
are  used  on  nearly  every  occasion  when  decoration  is 
called  for,  and  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand. 
A  large  tree  will  strip  off  blossoms  which  can  be  sold 
in  San  Francisco  for  about  twenty  dollars.  This 
price  is  realized  in  the  spring,  whereas  if  the  blos- 
soms were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  that  amount  could  be  raised  from  the  fruit. 
Besides  waiting  six  or  seven  months  for  the  money, 
there  is  danger  of  frost  and  other  ills  to  spoil  the 
fruit  crop.  The  blossom  most  actively  sought  after 
for  decorating  purposes  is  the  Japanese  almond, 
which  is  a  darker  red  than  the  ordinary  almond.  It 
pays  better  to  market  orange-blossoms  than  to  ripen 
the  fruit.  Sprigs  sell  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  which 
would  be  a  good  price  for  the  fruit.  Plum  and 
apple-blossoms  sell  at  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen 
stems,  while  cherries  and  almonds  are  selling  at  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  dozen  stems. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Concert  at  the  Auditorium. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Auditorium  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  1st,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pas- 
more.  The  executants  were  Mrs.  Florence  Wyman 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Middleton,  Mrs.  Edith 
Scoit  Basford,  Mr.  Harold  Basford,  Mr.  Robert 
Taylor  Bien,  Miss  Alice  Ames,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ames.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience  enjoyed 
the  presentation  of  the  following  excellent  pro- 
gramme : 

"O  My  Love's  Like  the  Red,  Red  Rose,"  Garrett, 
Mrs.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Basford,  Miss  Rebecca  del  Valle, 
Miss  Cassie  Hayward,  Mr.  J.  M.  Gamble,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Morrissey,  Mr.  Basford,  and  Mr.  Pasmore ; 
"Could  I?"  Tosti,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Middleton; 
"Let  Me  Love  Thee,"  Arditi,  Mr.  Robert  Taylor 
Bien  ;  "  Piano  Piano  Canto  Pio"  (from  "  Der  Frei- 
schiitz"),  Von  Weber,  Mrs.  Florence  Wyman  Gard- 
ner; "Hindoo  Song,"  Bemberg,  Mrs.  Edith  Scott 
Basford;  part  songs,  (a)  "Summer  Song,"  H.  B. 
Pasmore,  fbj  "  The  Water  Lily,"  Gade,  "Spring 
Flowers"  (with  violin  obligato  by  Miss  Alice  Ames), 
Reinecke,  Mrs.  Middleton;  "Hey  Nonny  No," 
Lemon.  Mr.  Bien;  (a)  "Sunshine  Song,"  Grieg, 
(b)  "  Thou  Brilliant  Bird,"  David,  Mrs.  Gardner  ; 
"The  Message"  (with  piano,  Miss  Alice  Ames, 
violin,  Miss  Bessie  Ames,  'cello),  H.  B.  Pasmore, 
Mrs.  Basford;  part  song,  "Beware!"  H.  B.  Pas- 
more. 

The  Wismer-Maurer  Concert. 

Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Maurer,  Jr.,  pianist,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Coffin,  tenor,  gave  a  concert  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
28th.  It  was  well  attended  and  was  highly  enjoyed. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Sonata,  A -major,  andante — allegro,  adagio,  attacca, 
allegro,  Handel  (violin  and  piano) ;  songs,  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Arthur  Sullivan  (a)  "  Light  so  low  upon 
earth,"  (b)  "Gone  till  the  end  of  the  year,"  (c) 
"Birds'  love  and  birds'  song,"  fdj  "Vine,  vine, 
and  eglantine,"  (e)  "The  woods  are  sear"  ;  violin, 
concerto,  op.  28.  allegro  moderato — andante,  mode- 
rato — allegretto  (first  time  in  San  Francisco),  Gold- 
mark  ;  violin  soli,  "Zwei  Volkstanze "  (Northern 
character,  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim),  N.  W. 
Gade;  song,  "Ballade  of  the  Song  of  the  Sirens," 
Henry  S.  Huss  ;  violin,  concerto,  op.  35  (Roman- 
tique),  allegro  moderato,  recitative,  adagio  non 
troppo,  canzonetta,  allegro  moderato,  allegro  molto, 
B.  Godard.  ^ 

The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  third  concert  of  the 
twenty-second  season  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  9th. 


The  trip  up  Mt.  Tamalpais,  which  rises  2,592  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  offers  a  constant  succession  of 
scenic  surprises.  The  Scenic  Railway,  with  its  two 
hundred  and  seventy  curves,  in  its  eight  miles  of 
length,  winds  through  the  romantic  and  wooded 
canon  of  Blithedale,  with  each  turn  a  new  outburst 
of  panoramic  splendor.  Now  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
San  Francisco,  then  of  Oakland,  Mt.  Diablo,  or 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Half-way  up  you  pass  the  Double 
Bowknot,  where  the  track  parallels  itself  five  times. 


Among  the  larger  of  the  recent  tourist  excursions 
that  have  left  this  city  for  Honolulu  may  be  men- 
tioned a  party  of  fifteen,  on  February  8th,  and  a 
party  of  twenty-two,  on  February  22d,  both  parties 
being  in  charge  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son.  Another 
large  Cook's  excursion  will  leave  on  the  8th  instant 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


A  Cut  in  Fine  Stationery. 

Crane's  "  Kid  Finish"  and  "  Early  English," 
Hurd's  "  Royal  White,"  "  Russian  Blue,"  "  En- 
glish Rep,"  and  "Highland  Heather"  are  being 
sold  in  all  sizes  at  is  cents  per  quire,  by  Cooper 
&  Co.,  the  Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Our  stock  is  now  complete  again  and 
prices  correct.  A.  Hirschman,  gold  and  silversmith, 
10  Post  Street. 


—  Alfred  E.  Blake  M.  D.    Diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.    Telephone  R.  3201.     28  Geary. 


Jolzaunid. 

A  table  water  of  exceptional 
purity  and  excellence. — London 
Lancet. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  witli  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Man  ager . 


We  furnish  barrel-lots  of  fine 
old  Clarets  and  other  wines,  in 
bulk  or  bottled,  to  gentlemen  who 
want  pure,  wholesome  wines  of 
better  quality  than  can  usually  be 
obtained  through  dealers. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Write  for  information  and  samples  to 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 

Hill  Girt  Vineyard,  Martinez,  Cal. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


Prom  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XLIII,  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  "With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  1b  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Buelnesi 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  846 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


AUSTRALIANS 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Can  find  the  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
Bulletin  on  sale  at  246  Sutter  Street, 
Room  21.  It  is  a  paper  of  purely 
Australian  type,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar and  powerful  of  all  the  Australian 
weekly  papers. 

ITS  CIRCULATION 

Is  enormous,  says  Max  O'Rell  in 
his  book  on  Australia,  "  John  Bull 
&  Co."  "You  meet  with  it  every- 
where ;  it  is  on  the  tables  of  all  the 
clubs  and  hotels,  not  of  New  South 
Wales  alone,  but  of  all  the  colonies, 
including  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania." 

For  Sale  at  246  Sutter  Street,  Room  21. 


•'Elk** 

Good. 


Pioneer" 

Medium. 


•Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cottoa   Hose. 


BRANDS   OF    RUBBER   HOSE   AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest    Exquisite     Parisian    Perfumes. 

KOYAIr-WHITE-ROSE 

ROYAL-NEW  MOWN  HAT 
KOYAL-IXOBA 

KOTAL-BEINB  VIOLETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upon  receipt  of  $1.50 
we  will  send  you  by  mail  prepaid  a  fall-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  systbm.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    dne   to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lbave    | 


From  Dec.  IS,  1898. 


|     AKRIVH 


*6 


8.30  A 
9.OO  A 


*I.OO  P 
4.OO   F 


4.30   * 
5-00   P 


ITs-oo  p 


5-30  r 

6.00  p 
6.00  p 
*6.oo  p 
t7.oo  P 

8.00  P 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. .       *8.45  a 

Benicia,  Smsan,  and  Sacramento 5 .45  p 

Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland, 5.45  p 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Ramsey 8 .45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...        8.45  p 
San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  p 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown.. .        4.15  p 
Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  P 
Niles,   Livermore,    Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Han  ford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville « .  15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 9.15/ 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville io-4S  a 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Limited.     Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and 

Los  Angeles 9  45  A 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8.45  a 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East 59-45  a 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo 12.15  p 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions ..". J9-45  * 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East £i-4S  f 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.00  A 

It). 00  A 
IO.OO  A 
III. OO  A 
3-00  P 
5.00  P 
7.OO  P 


Melrose,  Seminarv  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Lbandro,  Estudillo, 

lorbnzo,  chbrrv, 

and 

Havwards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 

t  From  Niles. ^^^ 


6.45  a 
**9-45  a 
10.45  A 
12.45  r 
**-45  P 
'S-45  * 

7-45  * 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  P 

*a  15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io  -50  a 

4.15  r    Newark,  San  Jose,  and  Los  Gatos. . .        9.20  a 
tn  45  P    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose,  and 

Way  Stations Xi-zo  r 

CREEK  ROUTE  FBBBY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO-Foot  of  Market  St.  (SUp  8)- 

*y.i5  9.00     11.00 a.m.,    J1.00    *a.oo    t3-oo 

*4-oo  ts.oo     *6.oo  p.  u. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 

1000  A.M.   Jia.oo  *i.oo  fo.oo  *3.oo  U°°  *S«>p-  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


7.00  A    San  Jos*    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .30  r 

q.ooa  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  r 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

•a. 45  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jos*,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36 A 

*3.30  T    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *g.ooA 

%.i5  p    San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 

*s!oo  p    San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 

5.30  P    San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Statloni  5.30  p 

6.30  P     San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 

tn.45  p    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 


a  for  Morning!       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 
^Mondays  and  Thursdays.    ySaturdaysand Wednesdays. 
a  Tue  days  and  Saturdays.       b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 

~~ Tr~*  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  iit  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
onlr*  of  Ticket  Agenti  for  Time  Cards  and  other  Inform*. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"Old  Skinner  expressed  a  desire  to  be  cremated, 
but  1  see  they  buried  bim.'"  "Yes,  but  he  may  fool 
them  yet." — Life. 

Customer— "  I'm  sure  I've  seen  you  somewhere. 
I  never  forget  a  pretty  face  I  "  Waitress — "  I  don't 
remember  you  —  and  I  never  forget  a  fresh  cus- 
tomer 1 " — Puck. 

Recollections  :  Mrs.  Weeperly  —  ' '  Yes,  we  pay 
spot  cash  for  everything."  Mrs.  Whipperly — "Ah! 
I  often  speak  to  my  husband  about  the  time  when  we 
had  to." — Puck. 

"  It's  a  shame,"  cried  the  young  wife  ;  "  not  a  thing 
in  the  bouse  fit  to  eat.  I'm  going  straight  home  to 
mamma."  "  If  you  don't  mind,  dear,"  said  the  hus- 
band, reaching  for  his  hat,  "I'll  go  with  you." — 
Tit-Bits. 

Mistress — "Jane,  I've  mislaid  the  key  of  my  escri- 
toire. 1  wish  you'd  just  fetch  me  that  box  of  odd 
keys  ;  I  dare  say  I  can  find  one  to  open  it."  Jane— 
"  It's  no  use,  ma'am.  There  isn't  a  key  in  the  'ouse 
as  '11  fit  that  desk."— Punch. 

The  difference  :  Small  boy  — "  George  Washington 
was  a  man  who  never  told  a  lie."  Teacher — 
"Wrong.  Goto  the  foot."  Small  girl — "George 
Washington  was  the  man  who  never  told  a  lie." 
Teacher—1'  Right.     Go  to  the  head." — Judge. 

"  I  hear  your  gettin'  fired  from  school  raised  a  big 
breeze  at  your  house,"  said  Willie  Spratt.  "Yes," 
replied  Tommy  Burns,  shifting  uncomfortably  in  his 
chair;  "it  was  what  the  yacht  fellers  call  a  spank- 
ing breeze." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

"  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question,"  said  little 
Frank,  as  he  was  being  put  to  bed.  "Well," 
acquiesced  the  tired  mamma.  "When  holes  come 
in  stockings,  what  becomes  of  the  piece  of  stocking 
that  was  there  before  the  hole  came?" — Tit-Bits. 

Bronco  Pete— "There's  a  war-hero  coming  in  on 
the  next  train,  stranger,  and  we're  going  to  have  a 
reg'larkissin'-bee.l  "  Stranger — "  Won't  he  object?" 
Bronco  Pete — "  Oh  I  it  ain't  a  '  he,'  stranger  ;  it's  ole 
man  Peters's  darter  Sal  wot's  bin  down  in  Cuby  as  a 
Red  Cross  nuss  I  " — Puck. 

"I  have  invited  several  army  officers,"  said  the 
hostess,  "  and  I  am  anxious  that  the  occasion  shall 
be  something  unique  and  appropriate.  I  don't  want 
anything  commonplace,  like  a  five-o'clock  tea,  or  a 
pink  tea,  or  a  violet  tea."  "  Well,"  suggested  Miss 
Cayenne,  after  deliberation,  "why  not  make  it  a  beef 
tea  ?  " —  Washington  Star. 

Miss  Greene — "You  sing  in  the  Wesley  Street 
Church,  don't  you  ?  "  Miss  Crochet — "  Yes."  Miss 
Greene — "Then  you  must  know  that  gentleman  over 
opposite.  I  have  seen  him  going  into  the  Wesley 
Street  Church  Sunday  after  Sunday."  Miss  Crochet 
— "Oh,  yes  ;  he  fills  in  the  intermissions  when  the 
choir  is  not  singing.  He  is  the  pastor." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Unctuous  stranger  (who  has  been  asked  to  lead  in 
prayer  at  the  Blackville  Baptist  Church  prayer- 
meeting) — "  Oh,  Lord,  prepar"  us  all  to  die,  so  dat 
w'en  dat  dread  moment  arrives  we  kin  calmly  say, 
'Oh,  death  1  whar  is  dy  sting  ? — Oh,  grave  1  whar  is 
dy  victory  ? '  And,  oh,  Lord  1  if  dar  am  any  present 
here  to-night  dat  am  not  prepared  to  die,  guide  them, 
we  beseech  Thee,  around  to  room  47,  at  de  American 
Eagle  Hotel,  whar  I  am  stopping  as  de  general  agent 
ob  de  Coontown  Life  Insurance  Company." — Puck. 

"You  know  Gordon,  our  Boston  correspondent, 
don't  you,  Fowler?"  "Yes.  Lost  his  baby  re- 
cently, didn't  be?"  "Yes.  You  see  we  felt  that 
we  wanted  to  do  something  to  express  our  sympathy, 
and  finally  decided  to  wire  him  a  couple  of  dozen 
roses.  Gordon  thanked  us  in  a  very  graceful  little 
note — he  is  very  good  at  such  things — and  wound  up 
by  saying  that  we  had  '  touched  him  deeply.' "  "  No 
doubt  of  it.  Gordon  is  a  fellow  who  would  appre- 
ciate a  thing  like  that."  "  Yes,  but  it  was  a  few  days 
later,  when  we  discovered  that  the  Boston  florist 
had  sent  Gordon  the  bill  for  ten  dollars,  that  the 
significance  and  deep  pathos  of  his  remark  appealed 

to  us." — Life. 

»     m     ■ 

—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


"You  married  me  for  my  money."  "  What  of  it  ? 
You  married  me  for  my  beauty."  "  Well,  both  secu- 
rities have  depreciated." — Life. 


Suwdman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

She — "You  say  you  met  your  friend  accident- 
ally?" He—  "Yes;  I  fell  in  with  him  while  skating." 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE  LITTLE  FOLKS  need   the  best 


bread  tbat   can 


aade.      It    takes 


SPERRY'S  FLOUR  to  make  the  best. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
aiAGNIFICENT  TRAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Veetibuled.  Composite,  Compartme nt, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeplug  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Koyal  Train  Along  a  Royal  Way 


California 
Limited 

Santa  Fe  Impute 

to  Chicago 

Fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 

— BETWEEN — 

Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EL  PASO  and  FORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Veatibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar    to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 


Arizona  Bill — "  What  killed  your  friend  ?  Horse 
run  away  with  him?"  Texas  Pete — "No;  he  ran 
away  with  a  horse." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


ESTABLISHED    1SS8. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Coun- 
try on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M.  1042. 


Connecting:  Train  Leaves  San  Francisco  at 
5  P.  M.  every  SUNDAY,  TUESDAY,  FRI- 
DAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  A.  M.  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday— 
Arriving  in  New  York  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  Sunday,  and  Wednesday. 

DINING  CARS,  BUFFET  CAR,  Observa- 
tion Car,  and  Electric-Lighted  Sleeping 


This  Train  is  in  Addition  to  the  Daily  Over- 
land Express. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office— 628  Market  St. 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  1531. 

Oakland  Office- HIS  Broadway. 
San  Jose  Offlce-7  W.Santa  Clara  St. 


In    buying    seeds 
economy  im  extrav-  _ 

aeaiice,"  because  the  cobv 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferior 
eeeds  always  largely  exceeds  the 
original  cost  of  the  beat  seeda  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  alw«ya  the 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more   for 

FERRYS 

SEEDS 


■H      and     alw 
WL       worth. 

Xtfagk     best 


ve  cents  per  paper 

yerywhere.   Always  the 

st.  SeedAnnnalfree. 

H.  PERKY  A:  CO., 

.Detroit,    Mich.' 


ree.     .j^Hfev. 


BONE8T3LIJ    cfe     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ILL 
KINDS 


a^™4, 1   401-403  Sansome  St. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 817. 00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a- Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.26 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .     5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail tt     6.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.80 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demoreet's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.86 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7,26 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 9.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. _     6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Mexican  Herald  for  One  Year,  by  Mall t    im     10.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Mnnsey's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  McClure's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4  35 
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San  Francisco,  March   13,  1899. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  puh- 
tishedevery  week  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  t/ie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25 ,'  three  months,  $1.30  ; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
tuithin  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4^0  per  year ,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  to 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  t/ie  interior  supplied  by  tfie  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  342  Geary  Street,  above  Powell,  to  •whom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  cfuznged 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  ttte  Eastern  trade.  T/ie  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  No 
traveling  canvassers  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publislters . 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  t/ie  Editorial  Depart  ment  thus: 
"  Editors  Argonaut,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  tlie  Business  Department  thus: 
"  T/ie  A  rgonaut  Publishing  Company,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
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Brief  Record 

OF  A 


The  Fifty-Fifth  Congress  is  aptly  termed  a  "  War  Con- 
gress." Within  its  term  it  declared  war 
against  Spain,  provided  for  a  volunteer 
"  War  Congress."  armVj  increased  the  regular  army,  greatly 
expanded  the  navy,  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  for  a 
popular  war  loan,  and  participated  in  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  which  the  war  terminated. 

The  general  work  of  this  Congress  began  in  extra  session 
in  March,  1 897,  during  which  it  passed  the  Dingley  tariff  law 
and  suspended  the  order  of  President  Cleveland  setting 
aside  21,000,000  acres  for  forest  reserves.  The  second 
session  began  in  December,  1897,  and  before  its  close 
the  Congress  found  itself  concerned  in  the  important  meas- 


ures made  necessary  by  a  foreign  war.  In  April,  1898, 
it  took  up  the  Cuban  question  seriously,  declared  Cuba  free, 
and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from  the  island  ; 
declared  war  against  Spain  a  week  later  ;  placed  $50,- 
000,000  in  the  President's  hands  for  war  purposes  ;  created 
a  volunteer  army  of  250,000  men;  passed  a  war  revenue 
act  designed  to  provide  $150,000,000  ;  and  authorized  a  war 
loan  of  $200,000,000.  In  addition  to  war  measures  this 
Congress  in  its  second  session  accomplished  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  :  prohibited  the  killing  of  seals  in  the  North 
Pacific;  appropriated  $473,171  to  settle  the  Behring  Sea 
arbitration ;  and  passed  a  general  bankruptcy  law.  The 
appropriations  of  the  session  were  nearly  $900,000,000,  of 
which  $350,000,000  were  for  purely  war  purposes. 

The  opening  of  the  third  and  final  session  found  the  war 
practically  ended,  and  the  important  questions  growing  out 
of  it  pressing  for  consideration.  First  in  importance  was 
the  ratification  of  the  Paris  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  Senate  on  February  6,  1899,  the 
House  participating  by  voting  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,- 
000  to  carry  out  its  terms.  The  increase  of  the  regular 
army  and  its  reorganization  and  the  expansion  of  the  navy 
were  also  considered  as  post-bellum  measures.  Debate  on 
the  army  bill  culminated  in  a  compromise  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  bills.  As  passed,  it  authorizes  the 
President  to  maintain  the  regular  army  at  65,000  men,  and 
supplement  it  with  a  volunteer  force  of  35,000.  By  the 
terms  of  the  act  this  arrangement  is  to  continue  in  force 
until  July  1,  1901,  at  which  time  the  army  is  to  be  reduced 
to  the  force  provided  by  law  prior  to  April,  1898. 

The  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  navy  was  also  a  compro- 
mise. The  House  bill  provided  for  three  sea-going  battle- 
ships, three  armored  cruisers,  and  six  small  cruisers.  The 
Senate  favored  two  battle-ships,  two  armored  and  two  light 
cruisers.  The  Senate  also  urged  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  armor-plate  to  $300  per  ton,  and  the  construction  of  a 
government  armor-making  plant.  As  passed,  the  ships 
authorized  are  those  proposed  by  the  House,  the  proposition 
of  a  government  factory  is  abandoned,  and  the  price  for 
armor  limited  to  $300  per  ton.  It  is  improbable  that  any 
contracts  can  be  made  for  the  new  ships,  owing  to  the  armor 
clause. 

Much  debate  has  been  had  and  numerous  bills  considered 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  an  isthmian  canal, 
but  little  progress  has  been  made.  The  only  step  in  ad- 
vance toward  the  construction  of  a  canal  by  the  Fifty-Fifth 
Congress  is  expressed  in  a  rider  attached  to  the  river  and 
harbor  bill,  by  which  the  President  is  empowered  to  appoint 
a  new  commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  prac- 
ticable canal  routes,  and  particularly  those  known  as  the 
Nicaragua  and  Panama  routes,  with  a  view  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  between  the  two  oceans  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Cost,  feasibility,  and  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  franchises  of  various  individuals  and  corporations  are 
to  be  the  subjects  of  the  investigation,  and  the  President  is 
directed  to  report  the  result  to  a  future  Congress,  with  hts 
recommendations.  One  million  dollars  has  been  appro- 
priated to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

The  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable  is  another  item  of 
important  public  business  which  has  failed  of  fruition  in 
the  late  Congress.  After  various  independent  bills  had 
been  considered  and  rejected  by  either  House,  the  Senate 
tacked  a  provision  for  the  construction  of  a  Hawaiian  cable 
to  the  sundry  civil  bill.  It  was  rejected  by  the  House,  and 
the  sundry  civil  bill,  which  carries  various  necessary  appro- 
priations, was  passed  at  the  last  moment  only  by  agreement 
in  conference  committee  to  strike  out  the  cable  item. 

Among  bills  of  general  public  interest  passed  at  the  last 
session  are  those  for  taking  the  twelfth  census  ;  to  reim- 
burse governors  of  States  and  Territories  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  Spanish  war  ;  providing  a  new  building  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington  ;  and  making 
appropriations  for  fortifications  and  other  works. of  defense. 

All  the  regular  appropriation  bills  have  been  passed,  and 
these,  included  with  those  for  general  deficiencies,  treaty 
obligations,  and  the   increase  for  army  and  navy,  indicate 


how  far  we  have  advanced  beyond  the  record  of  the  "  Billion- 
Dollar  Congress."  The  appropriations  of  the  Fifty-Fifth 
Congress,  in  its  second  session,  foot  up  over  $890,000,000. 
They  include  $23,000,000  for  the  army,  $56,000,000  for  the 
navy,  $141,000,000  for  pensions,  and  nearly  $350,000,000 
for  deficiencies.  The  same  Congress,  in  its  final  session, 
appropriated,  in  round  numbers,  $680,000,000,  among  which 
are  found  $80,400,000  for  the  army,  $50,000,000  for  the 
navy,  $145,233,000  for  pensions,  $25,000,000  for  deficiencies, 
and  $20,000,000  for  the  Philippines. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  grand  total  of  appropriations  of 
the  Fifty-Fifth  Congress  exceeds  a  billion  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  This  enormous  increase  in  the  expenses  of  the 
country  will  be  charged  up  to  the  account  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  has  been  in  full  control  through  Congress  and 
the  executive. 

The  Fifty-Fifth  Congress  adjourned,  so  we  are  told, 
"amid  much  enthusiasm,  and  singing  patriotic  songs." 
But  it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  American  people  feel 
musical.  The  war  enthusiasm  is  dying  out.  These  en- 
ormous expenditures  are  going  to  embarrass  the  Republican 
party  when  it  comes  before  the  people  for  indorsement  in 
the  fall  of  1900. 

If  our  country  is  determined  on  expansion,  ordinary  busi- 
Buccanehring  ness  msight  would  seem  to  demand  that 
m  Two  continental    expansion   should   have   prefer- 

Aspbcts.  ence  over  Asiatic  expansion.     After  wrest- 

ing the  Philippines  from  Spain,  the  United  States  would  re- 
tain them,  because  the  Philippine  natives  are  not  com- 
petent to  secure  happiness  by  governing  their  own 
country  and  themselves.  There  has  been  no  sham  about 
Porto  Rico;  the  phrase  "a  prize  of  war"  was  sufficient 
for  our  purposes  there.  Into  Cuba  is  pouring  a  conglom- 
erate stream  of  American  adventurers,  American  enter- 
prise, and  American  money,  and  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  permanent  American  occupancy  and  ownership  of  the 
island  will  be  necessary  to  protect  American  interests  there 
— American  interests  will  see  to  it  that  this  necessity  shall 
arise. 

Of  immeasurably  greater  value  to  us  than  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  or  the  Philippines,  is  an  inter-oceanic  canal.  It  is  a 
dull  year  in  the  history  of  a  Central  American  state  when  it 
has  no  revolution  afoot.  Providence  seems  to  have  had  a 
benign  purpose  in  permitting  a  revolution  in  Nicaragua  just 
at  the  critical  juncture  when  we  are  booming  both  expan- 
sion and  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Nicaragua  thus  unwittingly 
says  to  us  :  "  See,  we  are  demonstrating  at  this  very  time 
our  inability  to  govern  ourselves  and  our  country.  Os- 
tensibly you  have  opened  in  Cuba  an  American  school  of 
government  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  natives  ;  and  in 
the  Philippines  you  hold  possession  because  you  flatly  deny 
that  the  natives  have  any  capacity  for  self-government. 
Behold  us  !  Have  we  ever  shown  the  least  capacity  for 
self-government  ?  Are  we  not  now  holding  up  a  fat  revo- 
lutionary pig  for  your  sacrificial  offering  to  your  new  god, 
Benevolent  Assimilation  ?  Benevolently  assimilate  us,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  enforce  your  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  your  canal." 

Why  not  accept  the  invitation  ?  In  the  ranks  of  the  revo- 
lutionist, General  Reyes,  there  are  said  to  be  numerous 
American  fighters.  Why  is  it  that  American  fighters  are 
taking  an  unwonted  hand  in  a  Central  American  revolution — 
a  Nicaraguan  revolution,  too,  at  this  time  of  strange  coinci- 
dences? As  commercial  interests  are  up  for  consideration 
it  would  be  manifestly  more  economical  to  pocket  Nicaragua 
than  maintain  an  armed  patrol  to  guard  it  from  the  dangers 
to  which  frequent  revolutions  would  expose  it.  The  Monroe 
doctrine  ?  Ah,  we  were  shrewd  enough  to  make  that  a  tool 
with  one  edge,  like  a  machete — it  was  never  intended  to  cut 
both  ways  !  Then,  after  Nicaragua  has  been  safely  har- 
vested, the  other  Central  American  States  would  rapidly 
ripen  to  our  scythe  ;  one  by  one  they  would  fall,  until  our 
good  friend  Diaz,  who  occupies  the  throne  (called  in  Mexico 
the  presidential  chair)  of  our  neighbor,  would  find  his  ribs 
squeezed  to  cracking,  and  Uncle  Sam  become  what  Emperor 
Norton  proclaimed  himself  to  be,  "  Dei  gratia  Emper- 
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the  United  States  and  Protector  of  Mexico."  Why  not? 
Mexico  contemptuously  brings  poor  wiDes  from  Spain  and 
asphalt  from  Trinidad,  while  we  have  far  better  articles  here 
in  California,  at  her  very  doors.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our 
commerce  expands. 

Having  thus  cleaned  up  all  the  territory  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  there  would  remain  only 
Canada  in  North  America  for  us  to  cover  by  expansion. 
Having  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  (and  by  that  time 
possibly  Cuba,  also),  we  may  offer  rich  ground  to  England 
in  a  barter  for  Canada.  Thus,  owning  half  a  continent  in- 
tact, and  with  no  toes  dug  into  foreign  lands,  we  should  be 
in  a  position  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  globe  and  hold 
the  world  at  bay.  Then  we  could  quit  the  buccaneering 
business  for  a  time,  and  turn  pious  again. 

The  Argonaut,  in  its  issues  of  August  15th  and  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1898,  had  something  to  say  upon  our  seiz- 
ing Nicaragua  as  a  condition  for  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  thereby  gave  offense  to  El 
Liberal,  published  at  Managua,  Nicaragua.  That  fiery  and 
patriotic  journal  claimed  that  Nicaragua  had  the  same  right 
to  exist  as  any  of  the  great  powers  that  to-day  dominate  the 
globe,  and  it  protested  against  the  threat  to  be  absorbed.  It 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Argonaut  if  Nicaragua,  with  its 
periodical  revolutions  and  their  menaces  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  deliberately  throws  itself  under  the  wheels 
of  the  American  juggernaut  car.  To  the  extent  of  ordering 
another  commission  to  study  and  report  upon  the  route  for 
the  canal,  the  American  Congress  has  committed  itself  to 
the  canal.  To  the  extent  of  ratifying  the  Paris  treaty,  the 
American  Congress  has  committed  itself,  also,  to  the  policy 
of  expansion,  by  subjugating  weak  countries  whose  resources 
present  profitable  fields  for  commercial  enterprise.  As 
much  stronger  commercial  reasons  exist  for  the  acquisition 
of  Nicaragua  than  for  the  retention  of  the  Philippines,  we 
find  no  obvious  reason  why  the  peculiar  order  of  patriotism 
that  prevails  in  Nicaragua  should  be  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  American  buccaneering,  expansion,  "imperial- 
ism," and  commerce. 

A  factor  that  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  develop- 
,     ment  of  the  commerce  of  a  sea-port  is  the 

San  Francisco  s  r 

Pout  Taxes  tax  levied  upon  shipping  by  the  government 

on  Commerce.  jn  the  form  of  port  dues.  There  are  few 
people  who  realize  how  large  an  item  of  expense  they 
are.  In  this  country  such  dues  are  levied  by  both  the 
Federal  and  State  governments,  the  former  taxes  being 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  the  latter  varying 
according  to  local  laws.  The  United  States  Constitution 
prohibits  the  levy  by  the  States  of  tonnage  taxes  upon  ship- 
ping, but  charges  may  be  made  for  services  performed, 
and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the  State  taxes  belong. 

The  Federal  charges  are  for  tonnage  tax,  light  money, 
and  entry  tax.  The  two  former  charges  are  imposed  upon 
vessels  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  foreigners,  the  last 
upon  all  vessels.  On  vessels  built  in  foreign  countries  and 
owned  by  foreigners  the  tonnage  tax  is  fifty  cents  for  each 
ton  ;  on  vessels  built  in  this  country,  but  owned  wholly  or 
in  part  by  foreigners,  it  is  thirty  cents  a  ton.  This  tax  must 
be  paid  only  once  in  each  year,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  times  the  vessel  may  arrive  in  port.  The  light 
tax  is  fifty  cents  a  ton,  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  light- 
house service.  The  entry  tax  is  thirty  cents  a  ton.  For 
the  Federal  quarantine  inspection  there  is  no  charge. 

In  California  the  State  port  dues  include  the  charges  for 
pilotage,  dockage,  tolls,  and  quarantine.  Wharfage  charges 
are  also  imposed  upon  goods  left  on  the  dock  longer  than  a 
specified  time,  but  as  the  payment  of  these  falls  upon  the  con- 
signee and  not  upon  the  steamship  companies,  it  is  not  prop- 
erly to  be  classed  as  a  tax  on  shipping.  The  pilotage  dues 
are  fixed  by  the  political  code.  Upon  vessels  plying  between 
this  port  and  foreign  countries  the  dues  are  five  dollars  for 
each  draught  foot,  and  four  cents  for  each  registered  ton. 
The  rate  for  dockage  is  fixed  by  the  harbor  commissioners, 
and  is  a  charge  for  the  privilege  of  lying  beside  the  wharf. 
The  charge  is  four  dollars  for  the  first  two  hundred  tons, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  each  additional  ton.  This 
amount  must  be  paid  for  each  day  that  the  vessel  lies 
at  the  wharf  discharging  freight ;  while  lying  idle  or 
receiving  freight,  half  rates  are  charged.  The  tolls  are 
charges  made  for  merchandise  passing  over  the  wharf,  and 
are  fixed  by  the  harbor  commissioners.  They  amount  to 
five  cents  a  ton  of  freight  discharged,  with  special  rates  for 
certain  specified  classes  of  freight.  The  owner,  or  person 
in  charge  of  a  vessel,  must  file  a  statement  of  the  cargo  to 
be  discharged,  and  must  pay  the  tolls  before  any  goods  are 
discharged  from  the  ship.  The  quarantine  charge  for  in- 
spection is  five  dollars  for  the  first  thousand  tons,  and  two 
and  one  half  dollars  for  each  additional  thousand  tons  or 
fraction  thereof.  The  superior  court  of  this  city  has  recently 
decided  that  the  State  has  no  jurisdiction  in  quarantine 
matte  ,,  but  that  the  inspection  must  be  conducted  by  the 
Fedet .!  authorities.     This  decision   may  yet   be  appealed 


from,  and  there  is  a  possibility,  though  no  probability,  that 
the  supreme  court  will  reverse  it. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  recently  placed  an 
order  for  three  vessels  of  6,000  tons,  to  be  used  in  the 
Pacific  trade.  These  may  be  taken  as  the  type  that  is 
needed  for  this  class  of  business.  A  steamship  company 
dispatching  hence  two  vessels  each  month  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  pilotage  for  two  vessels  coming  into  port, 
amounting  to  $830,  and  the  same  amount  of  pilotage  for 
taking  them  out.  The  dockage  dues  for  unloading  each 
vessel,  occupying  seven  days,  would  be  $332.50,  or  $665  for 
the  two,  and  for  loading  during  the  same  period  of  time,  at 
half  rates,  $332.50.  The  tolls,  assuming  an  average  cargo 
of  5,000  tons,  would  add  $500  to  the  bill  for  the  two  ves- 
sels. The  quarantine  dues,  if  sustained,  would  be  $38  more. 
On  account  of  the  Federal  government  there  would  be  an 
entry  tax  of  $3,600  to  be  paid.  If  the  vessels  were  built 
abroad  and  owned  by  foreigners,  the  tonnage  tax  would  be 
$18,000  a  year  for  six  vessels,  or  a  monthly  average  of 
$1,500,  and  the  light  money  would  amount  to  as  much 
more.  If  the  vessels  were  built  in  this  country,  but  owned 
by  foreigners,  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  $600  in  the 
tonnage  tax.  The  monthly  bill  for  port  dues  paid  by  an 
American  company  would  therefore  be  $6,757.50,  or  $81,090 
taken  out  of  their  profits  each  year.  A  foreign  company, 
with  foreign-built  ships,  would  pay  $84,090,  and  a  foreign 
company  with  American-built  ships,  $83,490. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  very  heavy  burden  for  the  com- 
merce of  this  port  to  bear,  and  that  the  shipping  of  the  port 
would  receive  a  considerable  impetus  were  the  burden  re- 
duced. The  State  charges,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
pilotage,  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  port,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  used  to  increase  the  facilities  for  shipping.  It  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  recent  disclosures  in  the  courts  and 
newspapers  but  from  the  admission  of  one  of  the  harbor 
commissioners,  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  squandered  in  the 
payment  of  unnecessary  salaries  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
travagance. The  shipping  interests  are  taxed,  not  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  harbor,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  expensive  political  machine.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  legis- 
lature did  not  overhaul  and  reform  the  entire  system  ;  but 
the  only  effort  that  was  made  was  to  change  the  benefi- 
ciaries instead  of  the  system,  and  to  increase  the  expense 
upon  commerce.  There  is  a  field  for  great  improvement 
here  if  the  receipts  should  be  expended  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  collected,  and  economical  administration 
would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  very  materially  the 
charges  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  are  retarding 
the  progress  of  the  city. 

m 

That  pleasant  vagrant,  the  California  poppy,  alias  Eschscholt- 
A  Gvpsy  z'a'  "l'as  Capo  de  Oro,  alias  Papaver  Cali- 

Rsfuses  a  forniensis,  alias  Amapole — perennial  victim 

Crown.  0r  minor  poets,   "  still-life  "   water-colorists, 

and  vandal  human  paws  that  strike  it  down  wherever  it  un- 
folds its  glories  in  the  fields — refuses  to  be  set  apart  from  its 
ancient  neighbors  and  friends,  baby  blue-eyes,  johnny 
jump-up,  buttercup,  rattle-weed,  stink-weed,  tar-weed ;  re- 
fuses to  accept  precedent  over  the  Yosemite,  the  gophers, 
the  coyotes,  the  redwoods,  Grove  Johnson,  and  other  mar- 
vels distinctively  Californian  —  declines,  in  short,  by  the 
grace  of  God  made  manifest  in  the  dignity  of  Governor 
Gage,  to  be  made  the  State  flower  of  California.  History 
moves  with  giant  strides  in  the  making  of  this  great  Pacific 
commonwealth.  All  in  a  few  days,  last  week,  the  assembly 
and  the  senate  formally  decreed  that  the  indefensible  little 
poppy  should  be  the  State  flower  ;  the  governor  vetoed  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  the  elevation  and  idolizing  of  a 
blooming  weed  was  incompatible  with  the  hog-and-hominy 
business  of  the  State's  law-making  body  ;  the  assembly 
violently  resented  the  veto  with  an  overwhelming  vote  to 
override  it,  and  the  senate  still  more  overwhelmingly  voted 
to  sustain  it.  It  was  thus  that  the  little  flower  escaped  an 
inglorious  fame — it  will  continue  to  suffer  only  ruthless 
assassination  at  the  hands  of  its  adorers  wherever  it  unfolds 
its  glories  in  the  fields. 

But  there  will  be  results.  The  assembly,  outraged  at  the 
governor's  show  of  common  sense  and  dignity,  sits  sullen, 
and,  with  a  knife  between  its  teeth,  glares  defiance  and 
growls  threats  of  revenge.  Everything  that  the  governor 
wants  hereafter  from  this  assembly  is  to  be  mercilessly 
knifed.  Mr.  Gage  may  pass  into  history  as  the  martyr 
governor. 

As  a  board  of  public  hygiene,  in  that  it  promotes  diges- 
tion by  provoking  hilarity,  the  legislature  of  California  is 
achieving  an  eminent  renown.  That  California  needs  no 
new  laws,  or  has  no  one  to  make  them,  is  the  useful  thing 
taught  by  the  incident  of  the  poppy.  Meanwhile,  the  wild 
yellow  gypsy  of  the  plains,  scrubbing  the  legislative  grime 
from  her  dainty  skirts,  will  still  reign  queen  of  the  fields  and 
avatar  of  the  sun,  flaunting  her  wanton  beauty  in  the  breeze 
and  cowling  her  radiant  head  in  her  glowing  cape  with  the 
sinking  of  her  god  in  the  sundown  sea,  refusing  to  accept 


the  goddess-ship  of  cow-county  politicians  and  corner- 
grocery  sentimentalists,  and  thankful  for  a  governor  willing 
to  accept  martyrdom  for  her  sake — and  dignity's. 

One   of   the  bills   now    pending   before   the   legislature  at 
c  Sacramento  relates  to  the  State  penitentiary. 

San  Quentin  It  proposes  that  one  of  two  courses  be 
Prison.  adopted  with  regard  to  that  institution.    The 

first  is  that  the  property  be  sold  and  the  prisoners  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  prison  at  Folsom  ;  the  other  that  the  property 
be  retained,  but  that  only  the  less  hardened  offenders  be 
confined  there,  while  all  the  desperate  characters  should  be 
sent  to  Folsom.  A  committee  of  the  assembly  has  visited 
San  Quentin,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  a  question  that 
might  be  decided  without  the  expense  of  a  junketing  trip, 
and  the  committee  is  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure. There  are  two  forces  behind  the  bill.  The  people  of 
Marin  County  object  to  the  presence  of  the  institution  as  a 
menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the  county  ;  the  representa- 
tives of  Southern  California,  with  characteristic  eagerness 
for  public  patronage,  see  in  the  closing  of  San  Quentin  an 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  another  reformatory  in- 
stitution in  their  section  of  the  State. 

The  alternative  proposition  was  probably  inserted  to  head 
off  opposition  to  the  sale  of  the  property.  There  is  no 
other  reason  for  its  insertion  in  the  bill,  and  it  should  be 
dropped.  There  is  every  reason  why  the  institution  should 
be  removed,  and,  as  the  State  will  then  have  no  use  for  the 
lands  and  buildings,  they  should  be  sold.  Marin  is  pecu- 
liarly a  county  of  suburban  residences  ;  it  is  a  pleasure- 
ground  where  the  people  of  San  Francisco  may  find  rest 
after  the  wearying  work  of  the  day.  Its  wooded  slopes  and 
the  high  points  of  land  that  jut  into  the  bay  have  been 
dotted  with  pleasing  summer  homes.  San  Quentin  Point  is 
the  one  disfiguring  spot,  and  that  it  will  remain  so  long  as  the 
penitentiary  is  located  there.  It  is  natural  that  the  people 
who  have  made  their  homes  in  this  locality  should  urge  to 
have  the  prison  removed,  but  the  objection  goes  deeper  than 
that.  It  is  too  near  to  San  Francisco  for  a  reformatory  in- 
stitution. When  it  was  established,  in  the  early  'fifties,  this 
objection  did  not  apply.  The  neighboring  country  was  not 
settled  to  any  extent,  and  the  facilities  then  available  for  trans- 
porting prisoners  did  not  admit  of  a  location  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis.  The  maintenance  of  discipline  is 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  proximity  of  a  large  city,  and  the 
opportunities  for  escape  in  a  thickly  settled  country  are  more 
favorable.  This  involves  increased  expense  of  supervision. 
Moreover,  one  penitentiary  can  perform  the  work  of  restrain- 
ing all  the  prisoners  more  economically  than  can  two.  More 
guards  and  other  minor  employees  would  be  required  at  Fol- 
som than  at  present,  but  the  total  would  be  less  than  the  num- 
ber now  employed  at  the  two  institutions,  and  the  duplication 
of  expensive  higher  officials  would  be  done  away  with.  The 
property  at  San  QuentiD,  which  is  valuable  because  of  its 
easy  access  from  San  Francisco,  could  be  sold  for  more 
than  enough  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  at  Folsom,  and 
the  time  required  for  preparing  accommodations  at  the  latter 
place  would  be  ample  to  permit  the  San  Quentin  property  to 
be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  The  measure  is  one 
that  should  become  a  law. 


Newspaper 
Scheme. 


Santa  Barbara,  seemingly  not  satisfied  with  the  beauties  of 
Original  ''s  topography,  the  perfection  of  its  climate, 

and  its  charm  as  a  resort,  proposes  (if  we 
may  believe  the  erratic  telegraph)  to  em- 
brace a  novel  sort  of  journalism  in  its  scheme  of  uniquities. 
It  is  to  have  a  People's  Paper,  which  is  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  four  hundred  subscribers.  "  It  will  be  run  on 
principles  of  pure  democracy";  "investigations"  and 
"  municipal  reforms "  will  be  its  besom  ;  the  subscribers 
have  already  selected  a  manager  ;  there  will  be  five  editors 
working  in  beautiful  harmony  ;  and  all  the  articles  will  be 
signed. 

We  are  not  informed  what  "  pure  democracy  "  is  in  busi- 
ness matters,  but  we  imagine  that  it  is  represented  in  those 
organizations  of  persons  and  capital  known  as  corporations. 
Possibly  the  reason  why  such  organizations  are  not  called 
"  pure  democracies  "  is  that  many  of  them  are  "  impure  de- 
mocracies." Santa  Barbara  wants  the  world  to  understand 
that  its  organization  is  to  be  of  the  pure  sort.  It  might  seem 
that  if  Santa  Barbara  really  wanted  to  set  an  example  of  the 
purest  sort  of  democracy,  its  four  hundred  would  organize 
themselves  into  a  pure  communism,  which  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  a  pure  democracy.  This  would  require  the  sub- 
scribers to  place  all  of  their  moneys,  goods,  estates,  and 
chattels  in  a  common  pool,  the  newspaper  to  be  an  emana- 
tion therefrom.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  would 
be  to  give  the  paper  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  do  its 
swath-cutting  for  a  respectable  length  of  time.  It  is  said 
that  for  fifty  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
followers  maintained  a  pure  communism,  deeming  it  to  be  a 
proper  deduction  from  his  teachings,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
that  period  they  abandoned  the  experiment ;  but  that  was 


March  13,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the  rise  and  regnancy  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

We  shall  watch  with  the  deepest  interest  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  Santa  Barbara  to  overturn  the  ancient  and  universal 
belief  that  human  nature,  not  yet  advanced  to  that  higher 
development  of  the  cooperative  principle  exhibited  by  bees 
and  ants  in  their  communistic  associations,  must  have  a  ruler, 
guide,  or  leader,  whether  acquired  by  device  or  selection. 
It  was  Napoleon  who  said,  "One  bad  general  is  better  than 
two  good  ones."  But  that  was  long  before  Santa  Bar- 
bara bourgeoned,  bloomed,  and  podded.  We  hope  that 
it  may  not  have  reason  eventually  to  believe  that  pure 
democracy  may  be  as  evanescent  as  a  maiden's  love,  or 
the  meanest,  crudest,  and  most  tyrannical  of  despots. 


The  Argonaut  looks  at  this  question  of  imperialism  from  a 
h  w      very    practical    standpoint,  as    our   readers 

Get  More  know.       When     President     McKinley    said 

Soldiers?  that    the    Filipinos    wanted   to   be   annexed 

and  that  it  would  pay  to  annex  them,  the  Argonaut  said, 
"Annex  the  Philippines."  But  now  that  the  Filipinos 
show  plainly  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  annexed  and 
prove  the  faith  that  is  in  them  by  their  works,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  is  not  profitable*  to  annex  the  Philippines. 
The  Argonaut^  therefore,  says  :  "  As  it  does  not  pay,  let 
us  not  annex  the  Philippines."  Other  journals,  not  so 
frank  as  the  Argonaut^  talk  about  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  the  Filipinos,  but  they  don't  mean  it.  They 
mean  what  we  do.  They  mean  making  the  Philippine 
Islands  pay,  but  they  do  not  say  so  quite  so  frankly. 

Now  that  President  McKinley  wishes  to  carry  on  his  im- 
perial policy  of  expansion,  let  us  ask  him  a  question. 
Where  is  he  going  to  get  his  soldiers  ?  Already  there  is  a 
clamor  all  over  the  land  for  the  return  of  the  volunteers. 
Already  there  is  a  marked  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
regulars  who  enlisted  for  the  war  to  be  mustered  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  marked  disposition  on  the  part  of 
American  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  regulars,  and  if  there 
were  to  be  a  call  for  fresh  volunteers  to  fight  Filipinos, 
does  President  McKinley  think  that  he  could  get  them? 
We  trow  not. 

There  are  many  facts  tending  to  prove  the  truth  of  our 
assertions.  One  is  the  profound  dissatisfaction  of  the  volun- 
teer troops  with  their  rations  and  their  treatment.  We  do 
net  say  that  they  are  reasonable  in  their  dissatisfaction.  We 
only  state  that  it  exists.  Doubtless  the  Spanish  troops  in 
Cuba  would  have  been  more  than  glad  to  get  the  food  at 
which  our  soldiers  scornfully  sniffed,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  American  youths  are  used  to  good  fare,  and  they  expect 
it,  even  when  in  the  field.  Furthermore,  they  are  not  any 
too  prone  to  docility,  and  docile  obedience  is  a  prime  requi- 
site in  a  soldier. 

All  over  the  United  States  returning  volunteers  have 
carried  dissatisfaction  by  their  tales  of  adventure  by  flood 
and  field.  A  newspaper  narrative  counts  for  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  tale  of  a  flesh-and-blood  soldier  returned  from 
the  battle-field.  Such  a  one  is  George  L.  Rees,  late  of 
Company  K,  First  California  Regiment,  a  Stanford  student, 
who,  in  the  flush  of  his  enthusiasm,  volunteered  to  fight  the 
Spaniards.  Private  Rees  has  returned  and  is  lecturing  on 
the  woes  of  the  private  soldier.  Briefly  to  summarize,  he 
says  that  the  officers  are  better  treated  than  the  men  ;  that 
the  privates  in  the  tropics  get  warm  water  to  drink  and  the 
officers  ice  water;  that  the  officers  treat  the  privates  with 
scorn  ;  that  the  privates  did  not  receive  any  news,  while  the 
officers  did  ;  that  the  rations  furnished  officers  were  better 
than  those  of  the  privates. 

Such  an  indictment  as  this  would  make  a  European 
military  officer  smile  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  American  troops  consider  themselves  just  as 
good  as  the  officers — and  perhaps  they  are.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  such  a  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  does  not  make  a  good  army.  The  American 
youth  makes  an  excellent  fighter  ;  but,  from  the  European 
war-machine  standpoint,  he  does  not  make  an  excellent 
soldier. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Private  Rees  is  only  one  of 
many  thousand  intelligent  and  well-educated  young  men  who 
have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  who  are  telling  their 
friends  what  it  is  to  be  an  American  soldier,  fighting  for  im- 
perialism. It  would  be  difficult  to  gauge  the  profound 
impression  produced  upon  such  an  audience  as  that  which 
listened  to  Private  Rees — an  audience  made  up  of  Stanford 
students.  However  patriotic  these  young  men  may  be,  their 
patriotism  is  not  unintelligent  ;  the  tale  told  to  them  by  their 
returned  comrade  would  suffice  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
military  enthusiasm  of  an  intending  recruit.  If  a  new  call 
were  to  be  issued  for  volunteers,  we  do  not  believe  a  single 
recruit  could  be  raised  in  Stanford  University  ;  and  yet, 
when  war  was  declared,  last  May,  hundreds  there  volun- 
teered, and  scores  were  accepted. 

But,  aside  from  the  returning  volunteer  who  is  disgusted 
with  the  hardships  and  what  he  considers  the  indignities  to 


which  the  soldier  is  subjected,  there  is  the  returned  volunteer 
who  comes  back  and  finds  a  cold  welcome  and  starvation 
staring  him  in  the  face.  Such  a  one  is  Henry  W.  Root,  of 
834  Magnolia  Street,  Oakland,  who  writes  to  the  daily  press 
of  San  Francisco,  saying  that  he  enlisted  in  May,  1898, 
arrived  at  Manila  in  July,  participated  in  all  the  operations 
around  Manila,  including  the  capture  of  the  city  on  August 
13,  1898,  and  finally  broke  down  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure and  life  in  the  trenches,  was  given  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, and  sent  home. 

When  we  consider  the  hysteric  way  in  which  San  Fran- 
cisco bade  godspeed  to  Private  Root  and  his  comrades 
when  they  sailed  for  Manila,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  a  returned  volunteer  with  an  honorable  discharge  could 
at  least  find  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood.  But  listen 
to  what  Private  Root  says  : 

"  Since  my  arrival  I  have  used  every  endeavor  to  secure  a  position, 
but  without  success.  There  are  societies  which  take  under  their  pro- 
tection discharged  convicts  and  secure  for  them  positions.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  easier  to  secure  a  position  after  having  committed  a  crime 
than  it  is  after  serving  honorably  through  the  war  with  Spain.  I  do 
not  ask  for  charity.  I  want  work.  If  there  are  any  patriots  left  in 
California  who  have  positions  to  offer,  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
them." 

These  are  the  tales  of  only  two  returned  volunteers  in  one 
sparsely  settled  State.  Imagine  how  many  there  must  be 
in  this  country  of  over  seventy  millions.  Fancy  what  an 
effect  such  tales  must  have  when  told  by  word  of  mouth  to 
the  young  men  of  the  land  ! 

We  observe  that  President  McKinley  and  his  War 
Secretary,  Mr.  Alger,  have  been  forced  to  increase  the 
military  age.  Last  year  it  was  from  21  to  30.  Now  they 
have  broadened  it  from  18  to  35.  It  is  evident  that  they  need 
men  badly,  but,  considering  the  temper  of  American  youths 
and  the  experiences  given  by  these  two  returned  volunteers, 
does  it  seem  probable  that  President  McKinley  and  Mr.  Alger 
can  get  many  more  recruits  for  the  American  army  for  service 
abroad  ?  We  very  much  doubt  it.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
much  more  fighting  by  Americans  in  subduing  foreign 
peoples  in  pursuance  of  President  McKinley's  plan  of 
"  benevolent  assimilation,"  we  fear  the  necessary  troops  will 
have  to  be  raised  by  forcible  conscription. 


At  this  writing  there  is  no  change  of  importance  in  the  sen- 
The  atorial   situation   at    Sacramento.     It    looks 

Senatorial  now  as  if  the  deadlock  would  continue  until 

Situation.  adjournment.     The  Burns  men  are  held  so 

tightly  in  hand  that  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  will 
break  up  and  go  to  any  other  candidate.  Burns  seems  de- 
termined either  to  be  elected  himself  or  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  any  one  else. 

If  the  present  legislature  should  adjourn  without  electing 
a  senator,  every  member  of  that  body  will  thereafter  be 
a  marked  man.  The  people  of  California  are  in  no  mood 
to  leave  their  State  unrepresented  in  the  Senate  during  the 
next  two  years  or  represented  only  by  Senator  Perkins. 
The  Oregon  legislature,  which  also  failed  in  its  duty  and  left 
the  State  unrepresented  for  two  years,  heard  from  the 
people.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  among  them  who  has  not 
been  ruined  politically.  By  the  time  these  lines  are  printed 
the  senatorial  problem  may  have  been  solved.    We  hope  so. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  seems  much  concerned  over 
the  Argonaut* s  "  suspicious  silence  on  the  senatorial  situa- 
tion." The  Argonaut  expressed  itself  very  strongly  con- 
cerning the  candidacy  of  Burns  and  Grant,  both  of  whom  it 
considers  unfit  men  for  the  senatorship.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred for  many  weeks  which  could  call  forth  comment  from 
any  intelligent  newspaper.  Over  threescore  ballots  have 
been  cast,  which  have  been  practically  the  same.  If  the 
Argonaut  has  said  nothing,  it  is  because  there  was  nothing  to 
say.  When  there  is  nothing  to  say,  sensible  men  are  silent. 
The  six  San  Francisco  dailies,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
printed  concerning  the  senatorial  fight  since  it  began  over 
three  thousand  columns— of  what  ?     Of  nothing. 


A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  Speaker  Reed  and 
0  „  his  alleged  attitude  of  hostility  to  adminis- 

Speakhk  Reed  b  * 

and  the  tration  measures.    It  has  been  said  that  Reed 

Administration.  wouid  on  no  account  allow  an  inter-oceanic 
canal  bill  to  pass  the  House,  because  McKinley  favored  it. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  Reed  had  declared  war  upon  the 
Senate.  The  national  press,  commenting  upon  the  Wash- 
ington dispatches,  takes  sides  for  and  against  the  Speaker. 
The  Kansas  City  Titties  (Democratic)  says  : 

"  Merry  war  will  rage  in  high  Republican  circles  from  now  on  until 
McKinley  or  Reed  is  done  for.  It  will  be  war  to  the  knife  under  a 
black  flag.  Speaker  Reed  has  given  it  out  semi- officially  that  he  will 
defeat  every  one  of  the  administration's  schemes  to  raid  the  Treasury, 
and  the  President  seems  quite  willing  to  accept  the  challenge.  But,  of 
course,  he  could  do  nothing  less,  nor  could  Reed  do  otherwise  than 
make  the  fight.  .  .  .  Who  will  be  the  victor  is  a  question.  Each 
side  is  risking  everything  on  the  hazard  of  the  die,  and  political  oblivion 
awaits  the  vanquished.  Reed  has  but  a  few  more  days  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  so  far  as  the  Fifty-Fifth  Congress  is  concerned  ;  but  it  is 
said  he  has  more  than  enough  congressmen  pledged  to  his  support  to 
elect  him  Speaker  of  the  next  Congress.  .  .  .  The  President  is  not 
idle.     He  is  bringing  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  government  to 


turn  Reed  down  in  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress.  It  is  a  lively  Republican 
quarrel,  and  good  to  the  country  will  come  of  it  in  any  event,  but  it  will 
cost  the  people  a  bushel  of  money." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Republican)  says  : 

"The  people  of  the  West  are  growing  exceedingly  tired  of  Mr. 
Reed's  tyranny.  They  wish  to  know  why  he  should  have  power  equal 
to  that  of  one  hundred  representatives  elected  by  the  people.  On  what 
principle  of  representative  government  is  it  just  that  the  State  of  Maine 
should  hold  the  nation  up  by  the  tail  ?  Until  the  deaths  of  Messrs. 
Milliken  and  Dingley,  Maine  not  only  had  the  Speakership  but  the 
Chairmanships  of  Ways  and  Means,  Naval  Affairs,  and  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  and  Maine  counted  for  more  in  the  House  than  the 
entire  Illinois  delegation,  although  it  had  but  one-fifth  as  many  members. 
Even  now  Mr.  Reed  counts  for  more  in  shaping  legislation  than  the  con- 
gressmen from  half  a  dozen  big  States.  He  has  nullified  the  provision 
of  the  constitution  for  the  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  Congress 
and  has  repealed  the  fourteenth  amendment.  How  long  does  the  West 
propose  to  submit  to  such  misrepresentation  ?  " 

The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  (Republican)  thinks 
that  Reed  was  right  in  his  original  attitude  toward  the  canal 
biU: 

"The  point  recently  made  by  the  House,  under  Speaker  Reed's  con- 
trolling influence,  did  not  turn  upon  the  character  of  the  projected  en- 
terprise, but  upon  the  alleged  violation  of  the  rules  in  including  new 
legislation,  with  an  appropriation  for  work  not  only  not  under  way,  but 
the  authorization  for  which  had  not  yet  been  secured.  We  have,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  phase  of  the  contest,  regarded  as  unfortunate  the 
resort  to  indirection  in  legislation  in  order  to  insure  construction  of  a 
great  waterway  of  such  palpable  importance  to  the  republic,  in  either 
peace  or  war.  In  the  method  adopted  there  is  a  humiliating  confession 
which  will  invite  European  sneers  and  damage  foreign  respect  for  our 
statesmanship." 

Speaker  Reed  is  characterized  by  the  New  York  Times 
(Democratic)  as  "  a  man  of  the  present,  so  far  as  he  is  not 
a  man  of  the  past."     That  is  to  say  : 

"Things  as  they  now  exist  are  good  enough  for  him.  He  doesn't  see 
that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the  currency.  He  couldn't  see  that 
there  was  anything  the  natter  in  Cuba— not  even  after  the  Maine  was 
destroyed.  He  can't  see  now  why  anybody  who  wants  to  go  to  our 
Pacific  States  in  a  ship  shouldn't  go  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  Some 
of  Mr.  Reed's  associates  in  the  House  cabal  that  opposes  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  are  hostile  to  the  Cape  Horn  route,  even.  They  have  by  one 
means  or  another  become  convinced  that  all  passengers  and  freight  des- 
tined for  the  Pacific  Coast  ought  to  go  by  rail.  That  firm  conviction 
has  arrayed  them  against  the  canal  project.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  trans- continental  railroads  are  immensely  pleased  at  their  attitude 
toward  the  canal.   Some  of  the  roads  may  go  to  the  extent  of  gratitude." 

The  Savannah  News  (Democratic)  thinks  that  the  Speaker 
has  not  been  looking  for  a  fight,  and  upholds  him  : 

"The  House  was  allowed  to  vote  on  the  question  of  making  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill  a  rider  on  the  sundry  civil  bill.  The  Speaker  did 
not  attempt  to  prevent  such  a  vote.  And  when  the  bill  to  pay  Spain 
the  twenty  millions  of  dollars  called  for  by  the  treaty  was  introduced, 
he  did  not  object  to  its  immediate  consideration.  The  bill  was  passed 
with  scarcely  any  opposition.  It  may  be  that  the  Speaker  could  not 
have  defeated  the  bill  if  he  had  wanted  to,  but  he  could  have  de- 
layed its  consideration.  Apparently,  however,  he  did  not  want  to  do 
either.  It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  Speaker  was  opposed  to 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  he  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  war 
with  Spain.  It  is  even  said  that  he  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made 
when  we  insisted  upon  having  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  but  ...  he  did 
not  undertake  to  prevent  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  to  Spain  of 
the  money  called  for  by  the  treaty." 

However  much  Mr.  Reed  may  be  criticised  for  his  attitude 
toward  the  administration,  his  action  seems  not  to  have 
weakened  his  hold  upon  the  House.  The  closing  scenes  of 
the  session,  during  which  Bailey,  leader  of  the  minority,  rose 
in  his  seat  and  eulogized  the  Speaker,  were  of  great  impress- 
iveness  and  almost  unparalleled  enthusiasm. 


The  millions  of  poor  Americans  who  are  now  paying  war 
Gomez  and  taxes  W'U  be  Pleased  to  learn  that  Paymaster 

Our  Cuban  Carr   is    on    his   way    to   Cuba    with   three 

Friends.  millions  of  dollars  from  the  United  States 

sub-treasury  to  pay  off  General  Gomez  and  his  "  Cuban 
army."  The  American  tax-payers  will  doubtless  regret  that 
they  can  not  pay  the  fifty-seven  millions  -which  General 
Garcia  asked  for,  but  times  are  hard  just  at  present  and 
three  millions  are  all  we  can  spare. 

There  are  some  little  difficulties  foreshadowed  concerning 
the  payment  of  the  Cuban  army.  It  seems  that  General 
Gomez  has  been  able  to  scare  up  some  40,000  paper 
soldiers,  and  25,000  of  these  seem  to  be  officers  and  only 
15,000  privates.  There  are  some  thousands  of  "Cuban 
generals,"  and  the  generals  want  all  the  money  for  them- 
selves. There  is  much  indignation  expressed  because  Gen- 
eral Gomez  did  not  get  more  ;  but  Gomez  got  all  he  could 
for  the  army,  and,  doubtless,  out  of  the  three  millions,  will 
get  all  he  can  for  himself.  General  Brooke,  military  gov- 
ernor of  Cuba,  is  said  to  be  investigating  closely  the  rolls  of 
this  Cuban  paper  army.  He  is  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the 
existence  of  that  large  number.  The  Spaniards  were  never 
able  to  find  them,  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  General 
Brooke  can  do  so. 

General  Brooke  is  also  engaged  in  examining  into  the 
question  of  rations  for  the  "starving  Cubans."  It  is  now 
about  eight  months  since  the  American  troops  defeated  the 
Spanish  army  and  began  to  feed  the  "starving  Cubans." 
It  would  certainly  seem  time  for  the  starving  Cubans  to  stop 
starving  and  go  to  work.  But  it  will  surprise  the  American 
tax-payers  to  learn  that  they  are  still  receiving  rations  from 
the  United  States  Government.  There  are  doubtless  a 
great  many  thousands  of  hungry,  unemployed  laboring 
men  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  not  receiving  any 
rations  from  the  United  States  Government.  The; 
the  misfortune  to  be  Americans. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  13,  1899. 


THE    SILENT    MASS. 

A  Mysterious  Story  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Shades. 

Catherine  Fontaine  was  an  old  spinster.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  surprising  if  in  the  country-side  there  may  not  still  be 
as  many  as  three  old  men  who  have  heard  her  spoken  of,  for 
she  was  widely  known  and  well  thought  of,  though  poor. 
She  lived  on  the  corner  of  the  Street  of  the  Nuns,  in  the  little 
turret,  still  to  be  seen.  It  belongs  to  a  half-torn-down  old 
house  that  backs  up  against  the  garden  of  the  Ursulines. 
On  the  turret  you  can  barely  make  out  faces  and  a  half- 
effaced  inscription.  The  late  curate  of  Sainte-Eulalie,  M. 
Lerasseur,  said  that  what  is  carved  there  is  Latin,  and  it 
reads  that  "Love  is  Stronger  than  Death."  "  It  relates,"  he 
added,  "to  divine  love." 

Catherine  Fontaine  lived  alone  in  this  little  tower.  She 
was  a  lace-maker  by  trade.  The  lace  of  the  province  used 
to  be  famous  and  sought  after.  She  was  not  known  to  have 
any  kin  nor  any  friends.  People  used  to  tell  that  when  she 
was  eighteen  she  had  loved  the  young  squire,  D'Aumont- 
Cleiy,  to  whom  she  had  been  secretly  betrothed.  But 
sensible  folk  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  declared  it  was  a  tale 
invented  because  Catherine  Fontaine  looked  more  like  a 
lady  than  a  working-woman,  kept  traces  of  great  beauty 
white-haired  as  she  was,  always  looked  sad,  and  wore  on  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand  one  of  those  rings  on  which  the 
goldsmith  had  carved  two  clasped  hands,  that  in  old  days 
used  to  be  given  as  betrothal  rings. 

Catherine  Fontaine  lived  as  piously  as  a  saint.  She 
always  went  to  hear  six-o'clock  mass  at  Sainte-Eulalie,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  was.  One  bitter  night  in  December 
she  was  sleeping  soundly  in  her  little  chamber,  when  a 
sound  of  bells  awoke  her  ;  never  doubting  but  that  they 
were  ringing  for  early  mass,  the  faithful  creature  rose, 
dressed,  and  went  out  into  the  street.  The  night  was  so 
black  that  one  could  not  make  out  the  nearest  house  ;  not  a 
star  was  to  be  seen  in  the  pall-like  sky.  And  in  the  midst 
of  this  darkness  such  a  silence  reigned  that  one  felt  cut  off 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  not  even  the  bark  of  a  dog 
could  be  heard  far  or  near.  But  Catherine  Fontaine,  who 
knew  every  cobble  that  she  set  her  foot  on,  and  who  could 
have  found  her  way  to  church  with  her  eyes  shut,  reached 
without  trouble  the  corner  of  the  Street  of  the  Nuns  and  the 
Street  of  the  Parish  where  stands  the  wooden  house  that  has 
the  tree  of  Jesse  carved  on  a  big  beam. 

When  she  got  to  this  spot  she  saw  that  the  church  doors 
were  standing  open,  and  that  a  bright  light  streamed  from 
the  candles.  She  drew  nearer,  and  having  passed  under  the 
huge  arched  portal,  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  throng 
that  filled  the  nave.  She  did  not  recognize  a  single  face 
among  all  those  she  saw  about  her,  and  she  was  surprised 
to  observe  that  all  these  people  were  clad  in  velvet  and 
brocade,  with  great  plumes  in  their  hats  and  swords  at  their 
sides,  in  the  old-time  fashion.  There  stood  noblemen  lean- 
ing on  tall,  gold-headed  canes,  and  ladies  with  lace  head- 
dresses fastened  with  diamond  combs.  Knights  of  Saint 
Louis  offered  their  arms  to  dames  who  concealed  their 
painted  faces  behind  sparkling  fans,  so  that  one  could  make 
out  only  a  powdered  temple  and  a  patch  at  the  corner  of 
the  mouth.  One  and  all  took  their  places  silently,  and 
when  they  walked  one  heard  neither  the  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  stone  floor,  nor  the  rustle  of  silks. 

The  aisles  were  filled  with  young  workmen,  in  brown 
jackets,  homespun  breeches,  and  blue  stockings,  who  had 
their  arms  around  pretty,  fresh  young  girls  with  downcast 
eyes.  Near  the  holy-water  basins,  peasant  maids,  in  red 
skirts  and  laced  bodices,  sat  on  the  pavement  in  the  ruminat- 
ing attitudes  of  domestic  animals,  while  young  lads  behind 
them  stood  with  wide-open  eyes,  turning  their  hats  between 
their  fingers.  And  on  all  these  silent  faces  seemed  im- 
printed the  same  gentle,  sad,  eternal  thought. 

Kneeling  in  her  accustomed  place,  Catherine  Fontaine 
saw  the  priest  advance  toward  the  altar,  preceded  by  two 
acolytes.  She  recognized  neither  priest  nor  clerks.  The 
mass  commenced.  It  was  a  silent  mass  ;  neither  the  mur- 
mur of  praying  lips  nor  the  tinkling  of  the  vainly  rung  bell 
was  to  be  heard.  Gradually  Catherine  felt  herself  enveloped 
in  the  gaze  and  in  the  magnetic  influence  of  her  mysterious 
neighbor,  and  having  looked  at  him,  hardly  turning  her 
head,  she  recognized  the  young  squire  of  Aumont-Clery, 
who  had  loved  her  and  who  had  died  forty-five  years  before. 
He  wore  the  same  red,  gold-braided  hunting- suit  that  he  had 
on  the  day  he  met  her  in  Saint-Leonard's  Wood,  asked  for 
a  drink,  and  stole  a  kiss.  He  had  kept  his  youth  and  his 
good  looks.  His  smile  still  showed  his  even,  white  teeth. 
Catherine  said  to  him,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  My  lord,  who  used  to  be  my  friend,  and  to  whom,  years 
ago,  I  gave  what  a  maiden  holds  dearest,  may  God's  grace  go 
with  you.  May  He  inspire  me  with  sorrow  for  the  sin  that  I 
was  guilty  of  with  you  ;  for  true  it  is  that,  white-haired  and 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave  as  I  am,  I  do  not  yet  repent  of 
having  loved  you.  But  my  friend,  my  noble  lord,  tell  me 
who  these  people  of  the  olden  time  are  whom  I  see  listening 
to  the  silent  mass." 

The  squire  of  AumontCle'ry  replied  in  a  voice  fainter 
than  a  breath  and  yet  clearer  than  crystal  :  "  Catherine, 
these  men  and  women  are  souls  from  purgatory  who 
offended  God  by  sinning  as  we  did  out  of  love  of  the  flesh, 
but  who  are  not  cut  off  from  God,  since  their  sin,  like  ours, 
was  without  malice.  While,  separated  from  those  they  loved 
on  earth  they  are  becoming  purified  in  the  lustral  fires  of 
purgatory,  they  suffer  the  pangs  of  absence  ;  this  suffering 
is  the  most  cruel  that  they  could  endure.  They  are  so 
wretched  that  an  angel  from  heaven  takes  pity  on  their  woe. 
With  God's  permission,  once  a  year  for  one  hour  in  the 
night,  he  reunites  the  lovers  in  their  parish  church,  where 
they  ai  ;  allowed  to  hear  a  silent  mass  and  hold  each  other's 
hand.  Such  is  the  truth.  If  it  has  been  granted  me, 
Catherine,  to  see  you  before  your  death,  it  is  a  favor  that 
Go«! '  las  betowed  on  us." 

A:'d  Catherine  Fontaine  answered   him:    "I  would   be 


glad  to  die  to  become  once  more  as  beautiful  as  on  that  day, 
my  dear  lord,  when   I   gave   you  a  drink  in  the  forest." 

While  the.y  were  exchanging  these  words  in  a  low  tone 
a  very  old  canon  was  collecting  money  for  the  poor  ;  he  pre- 
sented a  huge  copper  alms-basin  to  the  congregation  who,  one 
by  one,  dropped  in  old  coins  long  since  gone  out  of  circula- 
tion :  crown  pieces  of  three  francs,  florins,  ducats  and 
doubloons,  jacobuses  and  pistoles,  and  the  offerings  dropped 
silently  into  the  plate.  When  it  came  to  the  squire's  turn, 
he  let  fall  a  louis-d'or  that  gave  forth  no  more  sound  than 
the  other  gold  and  silver  pieces. 

Then  the  old  canon  stopped  before  Catherine  Fontaine, 
who  searched  in  her  pocket  without  finding  a  sou.  Not  wish- 
ing to  refuse  to  make  an  offering,  she  slipped  from  her 
finger  the  ring  that  the  squire  had  given  her .  the  day  be- 
fore his  death,  and  dropped  it  into  the  basin.  The  golden 
circlet  as  it  fell  rang  out  like  a  heavy  bell-clapper,  and  at  the 
echoes  it  aroused  the  squire,  the  canon,  the  priest,  the 
clerks,  the  ladies,  the  knights,  the  entire  assemblage  van- 
ished ;  the  candles  went  out,  and  Catherine  Fontaine  was 
left  alone  in  the  darkness. 

On  the  morning  after  this  strange  night  Catherine  Fon- 
taine was  found  dead  in  her  room.  In  the  alms-basin  the 
beadle  discovered  a  gold  ring  bearing  the  emblem  of  two 
clasped  hands. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
French  of  Anatole  France  by  Elisabeth  Miller. 


United  States  Special  Agent  Thomas  H.  Houpt,  one  of 
ten  now  in  the  field  in  this  service,  has  been  in  California 
since  December  1st  making  arrangements  to  extend  the 
government  system  of  daily  mail  delivery  in  country  dis- 
tricts. This  departuie  in  the  mail  service  was  begun  in 
1887,  and  the  appropriation  has  been  gradually  increased 
from  ten  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  with  a  possibility  of  that  sum  being  doubled  this 
year.  The  system  marks  out  districts  about  eight  miles 
square  in  which  a  carrier  can  serve  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  families  in  a  route  of  twenty 
to  thirty  miles.  Fifteen  such  routes  have  been  established 
in  California — eleven  in  Santa  Clara  County  alone — while 
there  are  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  United  States. 
New  routes  have  been  put  in  operation  lately  near  Napa, 
Redwood  City,  and  Santa  Rosa,  and  others  are  being  con- 
sidered for  San  Rafael,  Red  Bluff,  Eureka,  Healdsburg, 
Redding,  Petaluma,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Pomona.  Carriers 
are  paid  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  with  an  additional 
one  hundred  dollars  for  horse  hire,  and  there  is  no  dearth 
of  applications  for  the  position. 


Three  new  steamers  will  be  added  early  next  year  to  the 
fleet  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  and  put  in  service 
on  the  six-thousand-mile  run  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sydney,  by  way  of  Honolulu,  Apia,  Samoa,  and  Auckland. 
The  vessels  will  be  nearly  a  thousand  tons  bigger  than  the 
China,  the  largest  steamer  now  entering  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  in  equipment  throughout  will  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  the  great  ship-yards  of  the  Cramps  at  Philadelphia 
can  make  them.  Speed,  magnificent  cabin  accommodations, 
refrigerating  store-rooms,  and  freight-carrying  capacity  are 
the  requirements,  and  the  unexcelled  record  of  the  steamers 
of  the  line  now  in  service,  turned  out  by  the  same  builders 
sixteen  years  ago,  is  a  guaranty  that  they  will  be  met  suc- 
cessfully. The  vessels  would  have  been  built  in  San  Fran- 
cisco had  not  the  contracts  for  warships  and  merchant  ves- 
sels now  in  hand  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  prevented  the 
acceptance  of  the  order  under  the  condition  of  completion  in 
a  year. 

^  •  m» 

Professor  Henry  Drummond  had  a  boyish  spirit  when  a 
man,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  invented  a  game  for  some 
friends  at  a  country  house  one  rainy  evening.  He  said  : 
"  They  play  it  in  America  with  bowie-knives.  Four  men 
are  locked  into  a  dark  room,  each  in  a  corner,  and  the  sur- 
vivor wins.  We'll  do  without  the  knives  ;  the  door  and  the 
shutters  shall  be  shut,  each  of  us  will  stand  in  a  corner,  and 
the  first  who  gets  on  another  man's  back  will  be  the  winner." 
Dr.  Smith  was  in  the  game,  and  he  says  it  was  the  most  ex- 
citing one  he  ever  played.  "  Nobody  stirred  from  his  cor- 
ner for  twenty  minutes.  Then  I  heard  a  scuffle  between 
two  of  the  others,  felt  my  way  to  fling  myself  on  both  of 
them,  when  Drummond  pounced  on  me,  and  we  all  rolled  in 
a  heap,  he,  of  course,  on  top,  as  he  always  was." 


The  excessive  increase  of  government  servants  in  France 
is  commented  on  editorially  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Paris 
Temps.  In  fifty  years  the  population  has  increased  only 
ten  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  government  employees 
has  been  increased  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent.,  and  their 
salaries  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  The  colonies 
furnish  places  for  many  of  these  functionaries,  there  being 
four  hundred  and  fifty  in  French  India.  At  a  place  named 
Yanaon  there  are  fifteen  and  not  a  single  French  colonist. 
One  did  settle  there,  but  soon,  to  escape  the  vexations  of  the 
fifteen  officials  charged  to  protect  him,  he  moved  on  to  En- 
glish territory. 

m  9  m 

Josephine  Kipling,  the  six-year-old  daughter  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  and  the  eldest  of  his  three  children,  died  March  6th, 
in  New  York  city,  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Kipling  is  slowly 
improving  in  health,  but  in  his  weakened  state  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  keep  from  him  all  knowledge  of  the  loss  of  his 
child. 


The  winter  has  been  a  phenomenal  one  in  England,  with 
abnormally  warm  days  and  then  sudden  periods  of  frost. 
As  a  consequence  the  death  rate  has  gone  up  noticeably  in 
nearly  all  the  towns,  and  the  outbreak  and  sudden  increase  of 
influenza  shows  in  all  the  reports. 


Detroit  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  bi-centennial  exposi- 
tion, and  wisely  decided  to  dedicate  with  imposing  pageantry 
a  memorial  building  instead. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Assimilation. 
When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin"  lyre, 

He'd  'eard  men  sing  by  land  an'  sea, 
An'  what  he  thought  'e  might  require, 

'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  me  1 

The  market-girls  an'  fishermen, 

The  shepherds  an'  the  sailors,  too, 

They  'eard  old  songs  turn  up  again, 
But  kep'  it  quiet — same  as  you  I 

They  knew  'e  stole ;   'e  knew  they  knowed. 

They  didn't  tell,  nor  make  a  fuss, 
But  winked  at  'Omer  down  the  road, 

An'  'e  winked  back — the  same  as  us  I 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

"  Fuzzy- Wuzzy." 

(SUDAN   EXPEDITIONARY    FOKCH.) 

We've  fought  with  many  men  acrost  the  seas, 

An'  some  of  'em  was  brave  an'  some  was  not 
The  Paythan  an'  the  Zulu  an'  Burmese  ; 

But  the  Fuzzy  was  the  finest  o'  the  lot. 
We  never  got  a  ha'porth's  change  of  'im  : 

'E  squatted  in  the  scrub  an'  'ocked  our  'orses, 
*E  cut  our  sentries  up  at  Sua&im, 

An'  'e  played  the  cat  an'  banjo  with  our  forces. 
So  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  at  your  'ome  in  the  Sudan  ; 
You're  a  pore  benighted  'eathen  but  a  first-class  fightin'  man  ; 
We  gives  you  your  certificate,  an'  if  you  want  it  signed 
We'll  come  an'  'ave  a  romp  with  you  whenever  you're  inclined. 

We  took  our  chanst  among  the  Kyber  'ills, 

The  Boers  knocked  us  silly  at  a  mile. 
The  Burman  give  us  Irriwaddy  chills, 

An"  a  Zulu  imfi  dished  us  up  in  style  : 
But  all  we  ever  got  from  such  as  they 

Was  pop  to  what  the  Fuzzy  made  us  swaller  ; 
We  'eld  our  bloomin'  own,  the  papers  say, 

But  man  for  man  the  Fuzzy  knocked  us  'oiler. 
Then  'ere's  to  you.  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  an'  the  missis  and  the  kid  ; 
Our  orders  was  to  break  you,  an'  of  course  we  went  an'  did. 
We  sloshed  you  with  Martinis,  an'  it  wasn't  'ardly  fair  ; 
But  for  all  the  odds  agin'  you,  Fuzzy.  Wuz,  you  broke  the  square. 

'E  'asn't  got  no  papers  of  'is  own, 

'E  'asn't  got  no  medals  nor  rewards, 
So  we  must  certify  the  skill  'e's  shown 

In  usin'  of  'is  long  two-'anded  swords : 
When  'e's  'oppin'  in  an'  out  among  the  bush 

With  'is  coffin-'eaded  shield  an'  shovel-spear. 
An  'appy  day  with  Fuzzy  on  the  rush 
Will  last  an  'ealthy  Tommy  for  a  year. 
So  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  an'  your  friends  which  are  no  more, 
If  we  'adn't  lost  some  messmates  we  would  'elp  you  to  deplore ; 
But  give  an'  take's  the  gospel,  an'  we'll  call  the  bargain  fair, 
For  if  you  'ave  lost  more  than  us,  you  crumpled  up  the  square  I 

'E  rushes  at  the  smoke  when  we  let  drive, 

An',  before  we  know,  'e's  'ackin'  at  our  'ead ; 
'E's  all  'ot  sand  an'  ginger  when  alive. 

An'  e's  generally  shammin'  when  'e's  dead. 
'E's  a  daisy,  'e's  a  ducky,  'e's  a  lamb  1 

'E's  a  injia-rubber  idiot  on  the  spree, 
'E's  the  on'y  thing  that  doesn't  give  a  damn 
For  a  Regiment  o'  British  Infantree  1 
So  'ere's  to  you.  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  at  your  'ome  in  the  Sudan  ; 
You're  a  pore  benighted  "eathen  but  a  first-class  fightin'  man  ; 
An'  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  with  your  'ayrick  'ead  of  'air — 
You  big  black  boundin'  beggar — for  you  broke  a  British  square  1 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  Conundrum  of  the  Workshops. 
When  the  flush   of  a  new-born   sun  fell  first  on   Eden's  green  and 

gold, 
Our  father  Adam  sat  under  the  Tree  and  scratched  with  a  stick  in 

the  mold  ; 
And  the  first  rude  sketch  that  the   world  had  seen   was  joy  to  his 

mighty  heart ; 
Till  the  Devil  whispered  behind   the   leaves,    "  It's  pretty,   but   is  it 

Art  ?  " 

Wherefore  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  fled  to  fashion  his  work  anew — 
The  first  of  his  race  who  cared  a  fig  for  the  first,  most  dread  review  ; 
And  he  left  his  lore  to  the  use  of  his  sons — and  that  was  a  glorious 

gain 
When  the  Devil  chuckled  "Is  it  Art?"  in  the  ear  of  the  branded 

Cain. 

They  builded  a  tower  to  shiver  the  sky  and  wrench  the  stars  apart, 
Till  the  Devil  grunted  behind   the  bricks:    "It's  striking,    but  is  it 

Art?" 
The  stone  was  dropped  at  the  quarry-side  and  the  idle  derrick  swung, 
While  each  man  talked  of  the  aims  of  Art,    and  each  in  an  alien 

tongue. 

They  fought  and  they  talked  in  the  North  and  the  South,  they  talked 

and  they  fought  in  the  West, 
Till  the  waters  rose  on  the  pitiful  land,  and  the  poor  Red  Clay  had 

rest — 
Had  rest  till  the  dank  blank-canvas  dawn  when  the  dove  was  preened 

to  start, 
And    the   Devil   bubbled   below    the   keel:    "It's   human,   but  is  it 

Art  ?  " 

The   tale   is   as   old  as  the   Eden  Tree — and  new    as    the    new-cut 

tooth— 
For  each   man   knows  ere    his   lip-thatch   grows  he  is  master  of  Art 

and  Truth  ; 
And  each  man  hears  as  the  twilight  nears,  to  the  beat  of  his  dying 

heart, 
The  Devil  drum   on    the   darkened   pane:    "You   did  it,  but  was  it 

Art?" 

We  have  learned  to  whittle  the  Eden  Tree  to  the  shape  of  a  surplice- 

peg. 
We   have   learned   to   bottle  our    parents  twain   in   the   yelk   of  an 

addled  egg, 
We  know  that  the  tail  must  wag  the  dog,  for  the  horse  is  drawn  by 

the  cart ; 
But  the  Devil  whoops,  as  he  whooped  of  old  :  "  It's  clever,  but  is  it 

Art  ?  " 

When  the  flicker  of  London  sun  falls  faint  on  the  Club-room's  green 

and  gold, 
The  sons  of  Adam  sit  them  down  and  Scratch  with  their  pens  in  the 

mold — 
They  scratch   with  their  pens    in  the  mold  of  their  graves,   and  the 

ink  and  the  anguish  start, 
For    the   Devil   mutters   behind   the  leaves:    "It's   pretty,   but   is  it 

Art?" 

Now,  if  we  could  win   to   the  Eden  Tree  where  Four   Great  Rivers 

flow, 
And  the  Wreath  of  Eve  is  red  on  the  turf  as  she  left   it  long  ago, 
And    if    we   could   come    when   the    sentry   slept    and    softly  scurry 

through, 
By  the  favor  of   God  we  might  know  as  much — as  our  father  Adam 

knew. — Rudyard  Kipling. 


The  charges  of  bribery  against  Senator  Hanna  have  been 
declared  unfounded  by  the  Senate  committee  unanimously. 


March 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    CHINA    OF    TO-DAY. 

Power  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  Her  Protege,  Li  Hung  Chang— 

Chinese  Officialdom— The  Army  and  Navy— The  King  of 

the  Beggars  at  Poking. 


Recent  events  in  the  Far  East  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  China,  and  Arch- 
ibald R.  Colquhoun's  volume,  entitled  "  China  in  Transforma- 
tion," will  be  found  especially  timely  and  instructive.  The 
work  is  strictly  limited  in  scope  to  such  an  account  of  the 
actual  China  as  may  interest  the  general  reader,  and  be  help- 
ful to  men  of  business,  politicians,  and  travelers,  leaving 
comparatively  untouched  the  history,  literature,  religions, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people.  Many  years  of  service 
in  Burma,  first  as  an  engineer,  and,  later,  as  deputy  com- 
missioner ;  repeated  visits  to  Siam,  the  latter  on  a  govern- 
ment mission  and  in  a  private  capacity  ;  prolonged  stays  in 
China  as  explorer,  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  and  recently  in  connection  with  important  negotiations 
concerning  railway  questions — such  have  been  the  writer's 
qualifications,  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Colquhoun's  main  pur- 
pose has  been  to  deal  with  current  events,  political  and  com- 
mercial, which  are  leavening  things  in  China,  showing  the 
country  as  it  now  stands  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  the 
world.     In  concluding  his  introduction,  he  says  : 

The  movements  which  are  in  progress  in  the  Far  East  are  of  the 
gravest  import,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
immediate  destinies  of  mankind  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dependent 
on  the  issue  of  these  movements.  And,  although  no  race  question  be 
directly  involved,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  grouping  the  powers  in  combina- 
tions which  will  ultimately  place  the  Teutonic  peoples  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Slav-Latin  on  the  other.  This  would  leave  Japan  as  a  mediating 
factor  of  great  influence  in  the  evolution  of  the  Pacific  States.  The  on- 
ward march  of  Russia  can  not  be  stopped,  even  by  her  own  rulers, 
unless  it  encounters  a  solid  barrier,  while  the  unchecked  advance  of  that 
power  seems  certain  to  confer  on  her  the  mastery  of  the  world. 

For  many  years  past  the  politics  of  Peking  have  been 
swayed  by  a  bitter  palace  feud,  the  young  emperor  and  his 
party  on  one  side  and  the  empress-dowager  on  the  other  : 

Of  a  passionate  nature  and  imperious  will,  inspired  by  purely  selfish 
considerations,  the  late  regent  continues  to  dominate  and  even  to 
terrorize  the  emperor,  who  is  of  feeble  physique  and  incapable  of  wield- 
ing the  authority  which  belongs  to  him.  Into  this  quarrel  the  courtier, 
Li  Hung  Chang,  has  been  thrust  as  go-between  and  factotum  for  the 
empress.  His  position  nearly  cost  him  his  head  on  his  return  from 
concluding  the  humiliating  treaty  with  Japan  in  1895,  for  the  emperor's 
adherents  endeavored  to  compass  his  death,  first  by  assassination  and 
next  by  ^atwi-judicial  process,  on  the  ground  of  treachery.  These  de- 
signs were  frustrated  by  the  countermining  of  the  empress,  who  struck 
sudden  terror  into  the  opposite  party,  and  then,  to  get  her  protege"  out 
of  harm's  way  for  a  while,  manoeuvred  him  into  the  post  of  special 
envoy  to  Moscow  in  1896.  Quelled  for  the  time,  however,  the  con- 
spirators wait  an  opportunity  to  reveDge  their  defeat.  Li  Hung  Chang's 
fate  hangs  on  the  protection  of  her  whom  he  has  served  so  long  and  so 
faithfully.  She  is  aging  and  exposed  to  accidents.  Naturally,  an  old 
campaigner  like  Li  looks  out  for  a  second  line  of  defense,  and  that  is 
Russia.  Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  we  have  here  a  shorter  road  to 
the  key  of  recent  important  transactions  than  by  attempting  to  balance 
ordinary  reasons  of  state,  military  and  political,  in  order  to  discover 
how  a  government  could  voluntarily  surrender  its  territory  and  itself  to 
an  invader  without  an  attempt  at  resistance  ? 

How  much  the  present  collapse  of  China  may  be  due  to 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  real  but  illegitimate  ruler,  the 
empress-dowager,  may  not  be  known,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  every  surrender  made  to  foreigners  since  she  held 
the  reins  was  dictated  by  her  and  her  personal  convenience  : 

Remembering  her  experience  when,  as  the  secondary  consort  of  the 
Emperor  Hienfung,  she  followed  him  in  his  flight  to  Jehol,  she  resolved 
rather  to  yield  everything  than  risk  such  an  experience  again.  A  threat 
of  the  invasion  of  Peking — if  believed  in — has  always  been  sufficient  to 
bring  her  to  terms.  When  the  present  emperor  was  prepared  to  aban- 
don the  capital,  during  the  Japanese  war,  and  resist  to  the  bitter  end, 
it  was  that  imperious  lady  who  insisted  on  peace  at  any  price  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  on  her  sensitive  feelings  that  Russian  threats  take  effect  and 
deprive  the  sovereign  of  the  will  and  the  power  to  resist  their  demands. 

Two  important  characteristics  of  Chinese  officialdom 
need  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  foreigners  who  de- 
sire to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  man  and  of  the  system  : 

The  first  is  that  the  aspirant  enters  the  ranks  through  the  portal  of 
competitive  literary  examinations.  These  examinations  form,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole  fabric  of  Chinese  polity  ; 
they  are  so  ancient  and  have  taken  such  a  complete  hold  of  the  am- 
bitions of  the  people.  No  part  of  the  administration  is  so  minutely 
organized  as  this.  The  prize  of  a  literary  degree,  and  then  a  higher, 
and  yet  a  higher,  is  the  blue  ribbon  for  which  the  whole  nation  seems 
to  be  contending — at  once  an  honorable  distinction  and  a  passport  to 
official  appointment.  The  gaining  of  the  prize  is  an  occasion  of  public 
festivity  in  the  birthplace  of  the  successful  candidate.  The  results  of 
the  system  are,  as  might  be  expected,  both  good  and  bad  ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  secures  that  every  Chinese  official  shall  be  a  scholar,  and  gen- 
erally an  expert  in  style  and  penmanship.  Not  only  on  entering  the 
service,  but  in  his  subsequent  career,  the  power  of  the  pen  serves  its 
owner  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  tongue  does  in  parliamentary 
countries. 

The  second  characteristic  follows  naturally  from  the  first,  and  marks 
the  shade  in  the  picture.  Scholarship  being  the  essential  qualification 
for  office,  no  other  is  sought  for,  nor  are  the  state  functions  so  differ- 
entiated as  that  a  young  official  can  gain  special  training  for  any  de- 
partment of  duty  for  which  he  might  have  particular  aptitude.  From 
the  district  magistrate  upward,  one  man  has  to  discharge  many  duties, 
as  revenue  officer,  literary  examiner,  coroner,  sheriff,  prison  inspector, 
judge.  From  his  first  induction  into  public  service  the  young  official 
has  to  be  jack-of-all-trades,  and  even  when  in  the  higher  grades  some 
separation  of  function  takes  place  it  is  a  mere  chance,  or,  at  least,  it 
depends  on  no  consideration  of  special  fitness  for  the  duties,  whether 
one  is  promoted  to  be  provincial  judge,  literary  chancellor,  or  provisional 
treasurer.  No  doubt  this  promiscuous  experience  sharpens  the  general  in- 
telligence, and  it  is  perhaps,  therefore,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  surprise 
as  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  Chinese  officials  thrown  into  novel  rela- 
tions with  foreigners  should  acquit  themselves  so  well.  Of  course,  the 
principal  lesson  of  their  lives  is  caution,  which  educates  their  instinct 
for  evasion  and  delay.  The  reality,  they  think,  will  always  keep,  and  it 
is  never  too  late  for  compromise.  Hence  they  become  adepts  at  plaus- 
ible representations,  which  are  so  ingenious  as  to  puzzle  and  sometimes 
nonplus  an  inexperienced  foreigner  who  attempts  to  follow  them 
through  their  mazes  of  argument.  But  they  are  not  at  all  disconcerted 
when  confronted  with  their  own  false  premises.  Honor  is  not  stained 
by  what  is  euphemistically  termed  by  the  Chinese  "  big-talk,"  in  other 
words. 

The  literary  examinations  and  the  granting  of  degrees 
qualify  an  immense  number  of  candidates  for  whom  no  im- 
mediate employment  can  be  found  : 

Besides  these,  the  number  of  officials  temporarily  out  of  office  is 
always  very  large.  These  together  form  an  army  of  expectants  who 
congregate  about  every  provincial  capital  on  the  chance  of  something 
turning  up.  They  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  to  fill  chance 
vacancies  pro  tern. ,  to  execute  commissions,  or  to  spy  on  the  doings  of 


other  officials  and  make  reports.  It  is  in  the  ranks  of  these  unemployed 
scribes  that  are  found  the  chief  literary  assailants  of  foreign  mission- 
aries, and  the  fomenters  of  riots  based  on  gross  imputations  which  they 
circulate  by  placard  and  pamphlet. 

An  interesting  circumstance  applying  to  the  whole 
Chinese  administrative  system  is  that  the  officials  are  in- 
tensely laborious  : 

They  have  hardly  ever  a  holiday,  except  in  case  of  serious  illness  or 
the  lime  prescribed  for  mourning  the  death  of  a  parent — which  is  also 
liable  to  be  abrogated  when  the  exigencies  of  the  service  demand  it — 
and  there  is  no  superannuation.  They  work,  like  a  cab-horse,  till  they 
drop.  Amusements,  also,  are  denied  them,  A  minister  seen  at  a  the- 
atre would  be  promptly  denounced  by  a  censor.  This  severe  regime 
is  necessarily  depressing  to  the  whole  official  body.  Its  strictness,  of 
course,  leads  to  evasion,  and  the  Peking  Gazette  is  sometimes  filled 
with  the  tragi-comic  memorials  of  provincial  mandarins,  who  enter  into 
the  minutest  details  of  their  pathological  condition  in  order  to  obtain  a 
brief  holiday  or  to  be  excused  from  obeying  the  imperial  summons  lo 
the  capital.  The  success  of  such  appeals  probably  depends  more  on 
judicious  palmistry  than  on  the  actual  merits  of  the  case. 

The  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Chinese  may  rank  with 
the  best  in  Western  countries  : 

Their  own  literary  studies,  in  which  memory  plays  the  important  part, 
prove  the  nation  to  be  capable  of  prodigious  achievements  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  stated  in  Macaulay's  Life  that  had  "  Paradise  Lost"  been 
destroyed,  he  could  have  reproduced  it  from  memory,  But  even  such  a 
power  of  memory  as  he  possessed  is  small  compared  with  that  of  many 
Chinese,  who  can  repeat  by  heart  all  the  thirteen  classics  ;  and  it  is  as 
nothing  to  that  of  some  Chinese,  who,  in  addition  to  being  able  to 
repeat  the  classics,  can  memorize  a  large  part  of  the  general  literature 
of  their  country.  A  Chinese  acquaintance  of  mine  was  able,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  to  reproduce,  verbatim,  letters  received  by  him  in  his  youth 
from  some  of  his  literary  friends  famous  as  stylists.  When  pilled 
against  European  students  in  school  or  college,  the  Chinese  is  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  his  Western  contemporaries,  and,  whether  in  mathe- 
matics and  applied  science  or  in  metaphysics  and  speculative  thought, 
he  is  capable  of  holding  his  own  against  all  competitors. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  indicates  briefly  some  traits  of  character 
and  effects  of  hereditary  training  which  militate  against  the 
success  of  the  Chinese  people.  First,  he  mentions  their  indif- 
ference to  truth,  and  closely  allied  with  untruthfulness  is  the 
looseness  of  their  conscience  in  the  handling  of  money  : 

The  process  known  as  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  of  patching  a 
hole  by  a  piece  cut  out  of  the  garment,  forms  a  part  of  the  Chinese 
practice,  from  the  emperor  downward.  The  shifty  tendency  pervades 
every  relation  of  life  ;  shameless  malversation  is  tolerated  as  a  mere 
peccadillo  where  a  breach  of  filial  etiquette  would  be  punishable  as  a 
crime.  With  such  a  code  of  financial  morality  it  would  apparently  be 
impossible  to  develop  a  joint-stock  enterprise,  for  no  confidence  would 
be  felt  in  the  integrity  of  the  management.  Some  such  companies  do, 
however,  exist  in  Hong  Kong.  Mines  do  not  pay  the  proprietors  be- 
cause the  laborers  pilfer  the  production  ;  cotton  factories,  because  the 
mill-hands  carry  off  the  raw  material  slowed  away  in  their  clothes. 
The  most  important  Chinese  companies  are  machines  for  wholesale 
misappropriation  of  funds,  a  state  of  things  which  is  always  aggravated 
in  cases  where  an  official  has  a  hand  in  the  manipulation.  While  such 
an  all-sufficing  explanation  exists,  it  seems  needless  to  seek  for  more 
speculative  reasons  for  the  want  of  enterprise  of  the  Chinese  or  for  the 
well-known  fact  that  they  are  willing  to  place  their  funds  at  low  interest 
with  foreign  banks  rather  than  trust  their  own  countrymen  on  more 
templing  terms. 

The  writer  says  that  although  it  is  alleged  against  them  that 
they  are  superstitious,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  foreigner  to 
conceive  how  completely  their  lives  are  enveloped  in  cobwebs 
of  necromancy,  geomancy,  witchcraft,  animal  worship,  luck, 
evil  eye,  and  a  thousand  influences  which  seem  to  us  gro- 
tesque and  childish  : 

This  is  a  natural  result  of  the  long  duration  of  the  people  which  has 
permitted  the  accretion  of  three  thousand  years  to  be  preserved  in  a 
gigantic  accumulation,  whereas  the  primitive  beliefs  and  folk-lore  of 
Western  peoples  have  been  broken  up  by  their  migrations,  wars,  and 
commotions.  Almost  every  conceivable  action  of  a  Chinaman's  life  is 
prescribed  by  a  minute  etiquette  which  no  one  dreams  of  disregarding. 
Being  unintelligible  to  foreigners,  this  necessarily  creates  friction  in  their 
mutual  relations.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  Chinese,  even  the  most 
reasonable  and  most  practical,  are  under  the  dominion  of  sorcerers,  and 
fortune-tellers,  and  the  reign  of  "  luck  "  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
in  constant  apprehension  of  doing  or  saying  things  at  the  wrong  time, 
the  wrong  place,  in  the  wrong  way,  or  in  company  with  the  wrong 
people.  A  promising  combination  may  be  spoiled  by  some  occult  warn- 
ing, and  a  Chinaman  may  often  have  bad  faith  imputed  to  him  when 
he  is  really  under  the  constraint  of  some  influence  which  he  dare  not 
avow,  and  which  causes  him  to  make  a  shuffling  and  mendacious  ex- 
cuse. 

Probably  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  national  and 
private  life,  the  family  idea,  if  well  understood,  would  supply 
the  key  to  many  seeming  peculiarities.  To  dub  them 
idolaters  because  they  worship  their  ancestors,  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun contends,  is  begging  the  question  : 

It  were  more  to  the  purpose  to  examine  into  the  relationship  which  is 
called  "  worship  "  and  see  what  an  important  part  these  ancestors  play 
in  Chinese  life.  Their  authority  seems  to  be  the  power  which  keeps 
the  nation  together  ;  they  are  one  with  their  posterity,  and  the  ancestral 
tomb  is  the  family  altar.  .  .  .  The  ancestors  assist  at  the  family  council 
and  sanction  its  proceedings.  The  effect  on  the  practical  or  business 
life  of  the  people  of  the  ancestral  cult  is  various.  The  family  being  the 
unit  of  the  state,  there  is  a  collective  responsibility  for  the  behavior  of 
each  member,  in  consequence  of  which  order  is  kept  in  every  village 
and  city  without  the  supervision  of  military  or  police.  This  alone  is  no 
slight  gain.  The  family  responsibility  in  financial  matters,  too,  gives 
security  in  business,  for  a  debt  is  never  canceled  except  by  payment, 
and  descends  as  a  burden  from  father  to  son.  A  bad  side  of  the  system 
is  the  moral  obligation  which  rests  on  any  one  who  is  rich  to  support  all 
the  members,  for  obviously  such  a  principle  discourages  enterprise  and 
industry.  It  stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  material  progress,  for  no 
sooner  does  a  man  by  his  own  energy  establish  some  promising  industry 
than  he  is  pounced  upon  by  all  the  ne'er-do-wells  of  his  family,  who 
live  upon  him  and  whom  he  is  obliged  to  employ  to  the  exclusion  of 
useful  men,  even  to  the  ruin  of  his  enterprise.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
Chinaman  to  emancipate  himself  from  his  family  incubus. 

The  Chinese  in  public  life,  as  we  conceive  the  idea,  is  as 
yet  an  unknown  quantity  : 

The  nation  does  not  concern  itself  with  political  affairs  any  more  than, 
on  the  advice  of  Confucius,  it  concerns  itself  with  theological  affairs. 
The  popular  maxim  is  that,  as  the  mandarins  are  paid  (and  pay  them- 
selves) for  attending  to  public  administration,  it  is  their  business  to  do 
it,  while  the  public  cultivated  its  garden  and  pays  its  taxes.  Public 
spirit  is  an  unknown  sentiment  to  the  Chinese  people.  To  our  appreci- 
ation the  Chinese  as  a  nation  exhibit  no  patriotism.  Instances  of  the 
loftiest  and  purest  devotion  are  not  rare,  nor  in  these  cases  does  the 
ideal  appear  very  different  from  our  own.  Speaking,  however,  only  of 
what  operates  on  the  masses  as  we  see  them,  and  not  as  they  may  be 
intrinsically,  we  should  perhaps  be  justified  in  saying  that  what  repre- 
sents the  feeling  of  patriotism  in  China  is  a  survival  of  clannishness 
which  affects  small  segregated  areas — not  a  provincial  or  even  a  civic 
patriotism,  but  rather  a  local  village  spirit  which  on  occasion  is  capable 
of  combining  to  resist  extortion  or  resent  interference.  .  .  .  Reverence 
for  the  throne  undoubtedly  exists  as  the  apex  of  that  great  pyramid,  the 
family  system,  but  is  rather  a  sublimated  religious  than  a  political 
sentiment.  There  is  no  vital  attachment  in  it,  no  loyalty  which  com- 
mands sacrifice,  and  among  the  officials  even  the  genuine  feeling  of 
devotion  to  the  imperial  service  has  probably  been  absorbed  into  and 
dissipated  by  the  hyperbolic  formulas  prescribed  for  their  memorials  and 
addresses. 

Associated  with  the  political  are  the  military  sentiments 


of  the   Chinese  people.     Here  the  same  general  principle 
prevails — that  of  aloofness  or  indifference  : 

If  they  ever  were  war-like,  the  Chinese  have  ceased  for  very  many 
centuries  to  be  so.  The  nation  has  survived  the  military  age,  and  the 
only  treatises  extant  on  strategy  date  from  before  the  Christian  era. 
When  forced  to  fight,  which  they  will  seldom  do  if  there  is  a  chance  of 
running  away,  their  tactics  are  more  primitive  than  those  of  Zulus. 
There  is  no  concentration  ;  each  regiment  or  battalion  fights  for  itself 
exclusively.  None  will  assist  another,  still  less  will  any  section  of  a 
force  sacrifice  itself  for  the  general  success. 

The  personal  courage  of  Chinese  soldiers  is  usually  estimated  at  a 
low  value,  but  there  are  extenuating  and  explanatory  circumstances. 
The  manner  in  which  a  Chinese  force  is  levied,  the  way  it  is  treated, 
paid,  and  led  should  excuse  much  in  the  private  soldier.  When  sent 
unarmed,  as  they  virtually  were  in  the  late  Japanese  war,  against  highly 
disciplined  and  well-armed  hosts,  the  only  sensible  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  retreat,  and,  as  in  that  movement  at  least  their  commanders  could 
generally  be  counted  on  to  set  a  good  example,  they  fell  back  in  greater 
or  less  disorder  before  the  invaders.  But  when  they  were  paid,  fed,  and 
disciplined,  and  armed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Chinese  navy,  the  men 
left  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  courage.  Even  then,  however, 
they  needed  leading.  Under  a  European  officer  there  was  no  forlorn 
hope  or  desperate  service  for  which  they  would  not  volunteer  ;  and 
they  rallied  round  the  brave  Admiral  Ting,  whom  they  were  ready  to 
follow  to  a  heroic  death  when  he  was  shut  in  a  trap  in  his  own  port, 
Wei-hai-wei.  It  has  always  been  the  personal  qualities  of  a  man, 
rather  than  a  cause,  which  attracted  the  Chinese.  It  is  probably  a 
mere  question  of  organization  with  the  Chinese,  as  with  the  Egyptians. 
The  Chinese  have  shown  themselves  apt  learners,  and  they  are  capable 
of  drill  and  discipline.  Confidence  will  do  the  rest,  confidence  in  their 
leaders  and — in  Mieirpay, 

It  is  not  military,  or  scientific,  or  political,  but  commercial 
genius  that  has  characterized  the  Chinese  in  the  past,  and  it 
is  most  likely,  therefore,  that  they  will  distinguish  themselves 
in  that  branch  in  the  future  : 

They  are  the  original,  true,  and  only  real  shop-keepers,  and  in  every 
position  of  life,  even  the  farthest  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of  com- 
merce, the  Chinese  may  be  said  to  think  in  money.  Their  instinctive 
habit  is  one  of  perpetual  appraisement.  No  matter  what  object  may 
be  shown  to  them  for  their  instruction  or  admiration,  their  first  and  last 
thought  is  what  it  cost  ;  and  conversations  overheard  among  boatmen, 
coolies,  and  laborers  turn  invariably  on  the  same  topic — money.  Nor 
is  it  their  mere  gain  that  inspires  the  passion  for  merchandizing.  In  com- 
mon with  Orientals  generally,  the  Chinese  are  fascinated  by  the  sport  of 
bargaining,  as  a  cat  is  by  playing  its  mouse  or  a  fisherman  his  salmon. 
It  is  said  that  the  great  Li  Hung  Chang  derived  a  purer  pleasure  from 
"  doing  "  an  employee  out  of  half  a  month's  pay,  as  the  result  of  an 
afternoon's  contest,  than  if  he  had  saved  a  province  of  the  empire. 

Though  parsimonious,  the  Chinaman  is  not  mean.  He  is 
generous  almost  to  a  fault  when  the  humor  takes  him — has 
a  supreme  disregard  of  trifles  in  settling  an  account,  for 
example,  takes  a  loss  stoically,  lends  freely  with  small  expec- 
tation of  return,  and  rarely  sues  for  a  debt.  That  he  will 
take  advantage  of  his  employer  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  is  evident  from  a  recent  occurrence  in  Peking  : 
A  French  gentleman  there,  keeping  house  with  his  wife,  had  gone 
on  smoothly  and  economically  for  many  years,  no  ripple  disturbing 
the  surface  of  their  domestic  felicity.  By  and  by  they  found  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  their  monthly  budget.  They  remonstrated  with 
their  head  servant,  but  in  vain.  Stolidly,  month  after  month,  he 
brought  in  the  same  bill,  until  at  last  the  master  resolved  to  part  with 
the  servant,  and  did.  When  the  successor  came  and  was  being  in- 
ducted, he  observed  to  the  master  that  he  could  not  manage  any  cheaper 
than  his  predecessor.  The  master  was  surprised  at  this  speech,  argued 
the  matter  for  a  little,  but  could  make  nothing  more  out  of  the  new 
servant.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  sure  enough,  the  account  came 
to  within  a  fraction  of  what  it  had  been.  Remonstrance  from  master 
respectfully  received,  but  the  following  month  the  same  old  charge. 
The  master  gave  it  up,  and  went  on  resignedly  as  if  in  the  clutches  of 
Fate.  But  when  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  all  controversy  had 
ceased,  the  master  disputing  no  longer,  begged  the  servant,  merely  to 
satisfy  curiosity,  to  explain  to  him  how  it  had  come  about  that  the  scale 
of  charge  which  had  gone  on  the  same  for  so  many  years  had  suddenly 
risen  without  any  change  in  market  prices  or  any  other  apparent  reason. 
Taken  into  confidence  in  this  way,  the  boy  looked  blandly  at  his  master 
and  said  :  "  Masta,  six  moon  fore  time  have  catchee  good  chance. 
Alio  man  too  muchee  glad.  Masta  have  catchee  good  chance,  alio 
man  can  catchee,  too  "  ;  which  means  that  the  master  having  had  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  six  months  before,  all  the  servants  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  their  share. 

Benefit  and  tontine  societies  of  all  sorts  abound  through 
the  country — anti-gambling  societies,  associations  for  protec- 
tion from  thieves,  associations  of  girls  who  forswear  mar- 
riage and  agree  to  take  poison  rather  than  to  be  forced  into 
that  "  honorable  estate,"  vigilance  committees,  and  hundreds 
of  others.  In  a  word,  the  country  is  full  of  societies  of 
every  kind,  which  fill  up  a  very  important  space  in  the  life  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Even  the  beggars  are  organized  into  a 
sort  of  society  : 

They  are  formed  into  companies,  regiments,  and  battalions,  and  this 
great  army  of  paupers  has  a  chief  who  bears  the  title  of  "  King  of  the 
Beggars"  and  who  is  actually  recognized  by  the  state.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  his  tattered  subjects,  and  it  is  on  him  the 
blame  is  laid  when  any  disorders  occur  among  them  that  are  too  out- 
rageous and  dangerous  to  public  peace  to  be  endured.  The  "King 
of  the  Beggars"  at  Peking  is  a  real  power.  .  .  .  While  they  swarm 
about  like  some  devastating  insects,  and  seek  by  their  insolence  to  in- 
timidate every  one  they  meet,  their  king  calls  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  and  proposes,  for  a  certain  sum,  to  deliver  them  from  the 
hideous  invasion.  After  a  long  dispute  the  contracting  parlies  come  to 
an  agreement,  the  village  pays  its  ransom,  and  the  beggars  decamp  to 
go  and  pour  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  some  other  place.  .  .  . 

The  beggars,  in  their  rags  and  loathsomeness,  are  unpleasant  objects, 
but  they  know  that  however  aggressive  they  may  be.  even  to  pawing  a 
smart  foreigner  with  their  scaly  fingers,  they  are  immune  from  chastise- 
ment, and  they  naturally  presume  on  their  immunity.  They  may  be 
abused  with  the  full  artillery  of  Chinese  objurgations,  but  that  makes 
no  impression  on  them.  Yet  even  they  are  ruled  by  etiquette  and  have 
their  professional  code,  like  all  other  sections  of  society.  They  must 
not  call  at  private  houses,  except  on  certain  special  occasions  of  mourn- 
ing or  festivity,  but  that  privilege  may  be  also  compounded  for  by  a 
covenant  between  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  chief  of  the  beggars. 
The  roadside  is  always  free  to  them,  and  visitors  to  Peking  know  how 
the  main  approaches  to  the  city  are  lined  with  the  whining  fraternity. 
They  are  sometimes  really  enterprising.  Once,  at  the  burial  of  a  native 
Christian  in  Fuchau,  a  company  of  beggars  and  of  lepers  gathered 
around  the  grave,  and  demanded  twenty  thousand  cash  as  the  condition 
of  allowing  the  coffin  to  be  lowered.  One  of  the  rabble  actually  got 
down  into  the  grave,  and  thus  prevented  the  lowering  of  the  coffin. 
They  eventually  compromised  for  eight  hundred  cash. 

The  volume  contains  a  few  well-chosen  illustrations,  sev- 
eral excellent  maps,  a  glossary  of  terms,  a  list  of  books  con- 
sulted, and  a  comprehensive  index. 
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The  bones  of  the  murdered  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  have 
been  discovered,  according  to  the  announcement  made  by 
Dean  Farrar,  during  the  course  of  the  restorations  of  the 
cathedral  under  his  charge.  According  to  the  dean's 
account,  the  skull  is  smashed  in  on  one  side  at  the  point 
where  the  murderous  blow  was  struck,  but  the  crown  of  the 
head  is  not  missing,  as  has  been  generally  reported 
tradition. 
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FIGHT    FOR    AN   EARLDOM. 

An  Organ-Grinding  Viscount  Seeks  the  Poulett  Title  and  Estates— 
The  Curious  Story  of  His  Birth  and  Subse- 
quent Career. 

The  sensation  of  the  hour  is,  without  doubt,  the  Poulett 
succession.  And,  what  is  more,  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  sensa- 
tion of  society  for  some  time  to  come.  Not  only  will  the 
case  in  all  its  developments  be  far  more  interesting  than 
the  famous  Tichborne  case — for  it  will  be  neither  so  volumi- 
nous and  bewildering  in  its  contradictions,  nor  so  tedious  in 
its  details — but  it  will  involve  the  title  to  an  earldom  instead 
of  to  a  comparatively  trumpery  baronetcy,  which  was  the 
title  of  the  Tichborne  family  head.  There  are  at  the  moment 
two  claimants  to  the  Poulett  earldom.  One  is  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, and  the  other  a  man  of  fifty.  The  former  is,  like  most 
boys  of  his  age,  quite  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
until  the  death  of  his  father,  a  few  weeks  ago,  very  few 
people  outside  of  his  immediate  acquaintances  knew  of  his 
existence.  Indeed,  until  then  there  was  no  reason  why  his 
person  should  occasion  any  interest.  Briefly,  he  is  the 
eldest  recognized  and  acknowledged  son  of  the  late  earl,  and 
as  such  he  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  title  and  estates. 

The  second  claimant,  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  claim- 
ant, for  the  boy  will  only  have  to  defend  his  rights,  is  a 
somewhat  well-known  personage  in  the  streets  of  London,  a 
man  who,  for  the  last  dozen  years  or  more,  has  followed  the 
precarious  calling  of  an  organ-grinder,  and  who,  as  such, 
has  publicly  announced  himself  to  be  Viscount  Hinton,  by 
which  name  he  was  known  among  his  associates  in  Islington. 
His  manner  of  announcing  his  nobility  to  the  public  con- 
sisted of  a  square-framed  placard,  which  was  hung  on  the 
back  of  his  mechanical  piano — or  piano-organ,  to  be  more 
exact — and  read  as  follows  : 

I    AM    VISCOUNT    HINTON 

Eldest  Son  of  Earl  Poulett. 

;  /  have  adopted  this  means  of  earning  my  living,  \ 
•  as  my  father  refuses  to  give  me  assistance  through  • 
■     no  fault  of  my  own. 

Intelligently  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  nature  of  this 
man's  claims  to  the  earldom  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back 
— very  briefly — about  fifty  years  from  the  present.  In  the 
year  1849  the  last  earl  was  a  plain  ensign  or,  at  best,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-Second  Regiment  of  Foot,  now 
known  as  the  Cheshire  Regiment,  and  stationed  at  Ports- 
mouth. He  was  a  son  of  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  George 
Poulett,  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  The  young  officer, 
who  was  then,  as  nephew  of  the  existing  earl,  without  title  of 
any  sort  save  his  military  one,  is  said  to  have  made  a  bet 
with  a  brother  officer  one  June  morning,  when  the  two  were 
sitting  at  breakfast,  that  he  would  marry  the  first  woman  he 
saw  from  the  mess-room  window,  provided,  of  course,  that 
she  was  a  single  woman.  It  so  happened  that  his  eyes  first 
fell  upon  a  young  woman  named  Elizabeth  Lavinia  New- 
man, the  daughter  of  a  Landport  pilot,  and  this  woman  he 
married  within  the  month.  Another  story  has  it  that  the 
wager  was  made  at  sea  on  a  troop-ship  while  the  regiment 
was  on  its  voyage  home  from  foreign  service,  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  young  Poulett  would  marry  the  first  woman 
he  saw  on  landing  at  Portsmouth.  But  whichever  is  the 
correct  version  does  not  signify.  Miss  Newman  he  married 
in  either  case. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
1849,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  December  following — in  just  a 
fortnight  less  than  six  months  after  the  marriage — the  lady 
gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Southsea,  then  a  small  suburb  of 
Portsmouth.  This  son  is  now  the  aforesaid  organ-grinder, 
known  as  "  Viscount  Hinton."  This  title,  be  it  known,  is 
that  usually  borne  by  the  earl's  eldest  son  and  heir.  From 
the  very  beginning,  young  Poulett  repudiated  the  child  as 
his  own,  and  (according  to  his  version)  has  always  refused 
to  recognize  him  as  such.  His  wife,  too,  he  immediately 
separated  from,  although,  after  succeeding  his  uncle  in  the 
peerage  in  1 864,  he  gave  her  a  handsome  allowance.  The 
boy  lived  with  his  mother  until  her  death  in  1871,  when,  the 
allowance  ceasing,  he  was  obliged  to  gain  his  living  as  best 
he  could.  He  first  wooed  fortune  as  a  vocalist,  but  his  voice 
was  not  good  enough,  and  he  gave  that  up.  Then  he  went 
on  the  stage  as  a  clown,  appearing  for  some  time  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Mr.  Cosman." 
His  clowning  was  not  a  success,  its  only  fruit  being  a  mar- 
riage with  a  ballet-dancer  known  on  the  stage  as  "  Mile. 
Conquest,"  but  whose  real  name  was  Lydia  Ann  Sheppy. 
Since  then  the  pair  have  lived  a  life  of  struggling  poverty, 
being  at  times  almost  in  destitution.  Still,  the  two  stuck  to 
each  other,  and,  when  the  "  viscount "  took  to  organ- 
grinding,  his  wife  accompanied  him  and  helped  him  to  turn 
the  handle.  They  did  fairly  well  at  first.  The  public  were 
attracted  by  the  curious  sight  of  a  nobleman  grinding  an 
organ  in  the  streets,  and  the  interest  for  a  time  brought  in 
satisfactory  profits.  But  the  novelty  soon  wore  off,  and 
people  began  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  viscount's 
legend  on  his  placard.  So  that  for  years  he  has  gone  about 
like  any  other  itinerant  musician  of  the  sort  from  Italy. 

But  now  there  is  an  end  to  all  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
Viscount  Hinton  no  longer  goes  about  with  his  organ.  He 
has  stored  it  away  in  a  neighboring  stable,  and  passes  his 
time  consulting  his  solicitor  about  the  necessary  legal  steps 
to  gain  possession  of  his  estates,  for  he  is  now  known 
among  the  people  of  Pontonville — in  which  humble  quarter 
he  resides  in  lodgings— as  "the  noble  earl."  And  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  has  many  friends  and  sympathizers 
and  if  it  comes  to  legal  proceedings  money  to  back  up  his 
cause  will  not  be  lacking.  Much  of  this  sympathy  is  ex- 
cited on  his  behalf  by  the  fact  that  his  reputed  father,  the 
last  earl,  was  no  man  to  apply  a  high  standard  of  propriety 
or  i<iorality  to  any  one  ;  and  the  shock  to  his  sensibilities 
at'    ,e  birth  of  a  six-rn-mths'  child  as  his  son  and  heir  is 


considered  to  have  been  an  arrant  piece  of  hypocrisy.  His 
subsequent  treatment  of  this  child  on  through  boyhood  and 
manhood  is  regarded  as  mean  and  cruel  persecution.  The 
late  earl,  it. would  seem,  indulged  an  astounding  propensity 
for  making  low  and  obscure  marriages.  When  his  first 
wife  died  in  1871,  it  was  little  more  than  a  month  before  he 
wedded  one  "Emma  Sophia  Johnson";  and  after  her 
death,  in  1876  he  married  one  Rosa  de  Melville.  This  last 
wife,  who  now  survives  him,  presented  him  with  a  son  and 
two  daughters.  It  is  this  son  who  is  the  sixteen-year-old 
boy  who  is  the  acknowledged  Viscount  Hinton. 

The  claim  of  the  elder  and  alleged  viscount  will  be  that 
his  mother  was  the  wife  of  the  late  earl,  and  that  he  was 
born  in  wedlock,  and  therefore  legitimate,  as  all  children  so 
born  are  assumed  to  be.  Should  the  delicate  question  of 
illegitimacy  be  raised  by  the  other  side — and  not  only  deli- 
cate, but  difficult  must  it  be — the  elder  viscount  will  allege, 
and  is  prepared  (so  he  says)  to  substantiate  that  the  earl  and 
the  viscount's  mother  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  for  two 
years  before  the  marriage  was  solemnized.  This,  of  course, 
will  knock  the  wager  stories  into  a  cocked  hat,  unless  the 
curious  coincidence  should  have  occurred  of  the  young  lieu- 
tenant at  the  mess-room  window  actually  seeing  first  of  all 
his  mistress.  Indeed,  the  whole  history,  from  beginning  to 
end,  bristles  with  delicacies  and  difficulties,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  should  a  trial  take  place  it  will  be  held  in 
camera. 

The  main  flaw  in  the  organ-grinder's  claim  is,  of  course, 
that  he  did  not  long  ago  take  legal  steps  to  establish  his 
right  of  succession,  when  his  mother  was  alive,  for  she 
would  have  been,  it  would  seem,  a  most  indispensable  wit- 
ness to  the  two-years'  anti-nuptial  intimacy.  A  bill  filed  in 
chancery  to  perpetuate  testimony — even  that  was  not  done. 
Perhaps  want  of  funds  may  have  been  the  hindrance.  How- 
ever, the  first  wife's  brother  is  still  living  at  Southsea,  and 
he  may  know  something. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  earl  did  everything  that  his 
lawyers  could  suggest  to  collect  testimony  for  his  side  of 
the  question,  and  this  has  been  tabulated  and  arranged  to 
meet  the  claim  of  the  organ-grinder.  But  it  is  said  that  in- 
stead of  upholding  the  contention  of  illegitimacy,  this  evi- 
dence is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  first  wife's  son.  Which- 
ever way  it  goes,  the  litigation  promises  to  be  a  prolonged 
one  and  the  testimony  decidedly  interesting. 

London,  February  22,  1899.  Cockaigne, 


HEART'S-EASE    OVER    HENRY    HEINE. 

(in  montmartre  cemeteev  AT  PARIS.) 
Here,  with  your  leaf  or  two  of  literal  laurel, 

{That  rustles  somewhat  dryly,  I  suppose,) 
One  finds  you  silenced  by  the  usual  quarrel  ; 

And — oh,  the  irony  of  it ! — a  rose 

Out  of  your  bosom,  Henry  Heine,  grows. 

If  one  may  only  pray  for  you,  my  brother, 

{ Heart  of  the  dead,  yours  was  a  ghastly  wrong  I ) 

Christ  rest  you  in  this  grave,  who  in  that  other. 
In  Paris  there,  awake  in  death  so  long, 
Shouted  the  world  back  your  derisive  song. 

Well,  up  here  in  the  sun,  to-day.  with  beauty 
So  dark  of  promise  it  might  break  her  glass, 

I  saw  a  street  child,  one  whose  piteous  duty 
To  offer  heart's-ease  to  the  world  it  was — 
And,  for  your  sake,  I  could  not  let  her  pass. 

So,  here  is  heart's-ease  for  you,  bitter  lover, 

O  German  poet  in  the  German  Land 
Well  known  I  and  with  it  tears  enough  to  cover 

The  dust  of  all  your  woes — you  understand  ? 

Reach  me,  in  taking  it,  that  hollow  hand. 

Heart's-ease,  and  for  a  heart  of  dust  and  ashes  ? 

Heart's-ease,  and  does  the  dead  man  care  a  whit  ?  .  .  . 
Into  the  empty  eyes  the  old  scorn  flashes ; 

About  the  mocking  mouth  the  slow  smiles  flit ; 

The  still  voice  laughs,   "  Here  I've  too  much  of  it !  " 

— Sarah  Piatt,  in  Harpers. 


Baron  Paul  Julius  Reuter,  whose  death  in  Nice  was  an- 
nounced by  the  dispatches  of  February  25th,  was  eighty- 
three  years  old.  Born  in  Prussia,  he  went  to  England  in 
185 1,  and  became  a  citizen,  establishing  and  building  up  in 
London  the  greatest  agency  for  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  news  by  telegraph  that  was  ever  organized.  At  first 
his  agents  reported  only  commercial  news,  but  when  the  idea 
of  supplying  general  news  to  the  press  was  taken  up,  his 
service  immediately  began  a  wonderful  development.  In 
every  capital  of  Europe,  and  later,  in  all  the  important  cities 
of  the  world,  his  correspondents  covered  the  field,  and  his 
reports  from  the  first  carried  the  weight  of  reliability.  For 
years  the  Reuter  agency  has  been  controlled  by  a  company 
of  which  the  baron  was  the  head,  but  he  retired  from  active 
service  in  1870. 

m  »  m 

The  history  of  the  American  Indian  will  add  a  new 
chapter  soon.  Ten  thousand  Indians,  belonging  to  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Delaware  tribes,  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  conditions  prevailing  at  their  old  reservations  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  have  emigrated  in  a  body  into  Mexico, 
and,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $425,000,  will  establish  a  union 
reservation  on  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Guadalajara.  The 
self-expatriated  Indians  declared  that  they  were  tired  of 
having  white  people  coming  into  their  country  and  dictating 
how  they  should  live,  and  that  no  whites  would  be  permitted 
on  their  new  reservation. 


"  Vailima,"  the  home  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
in  Samoa,  has  been  sold  to  a  wealthy  German  named 
Kunst,  who  spends  his  winters  in  the  Pacific  islands.  The 
property  comprises  three  hundred  acres,  and  the  price  was 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  A  public  right-of-way  is 
reserved  to  Stevenson's  tomb  on  the  mountain. 


Tesla  advocates  sleep  as  conducive  to  longevity.  He  says  : 
"  I  believe  that  a  man  might  live  two  hundred  years  if  he 
would  sleep  most  of  the  time.  That  is  the  way  negroes  live 
to  such  an  advanced  age — because  they  sleep  so  much." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Martin  H.  Glynn,  of  Albany,  is  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress,  being  only  twenty-six  years  old. 

Hooley,  the  great  English  promoter,  paid  $45,000,000 
for  his  ventures  and  sold  them  for  $70,000,000.  But  the 
backsheesh  demanded  by  his  "friends"  was  so  consid- 
erable that  not  a  cent  of  the  profits  remains  to  him. 

Earl  Beauchamp,  who  has  been  appointed  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  is 
the  youngest  of  England's  colonial  governors.  He  was 
born  in  1872,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church 
Oxford. 

James  Albert  Woodruff,  who  graduated  at  the  head  of  the 
seventy-two  cadets  who  have  just  received  diplomas  at  West 
Point,  was  a  former  pupil  at  the  Lowell  High  School  in  this 
city.  At  the  time,  his  father,  Colonel  Charles  A.  Woodruff, 
then  Captain  WoodrufT,  was  stationed  here  as  chief- 
purchasing  commissary  officer. 

"  Uncle  "  Edmund  Parker's  successor  as  a  guard  of  the 
tomb  of  Washington  is  Thomas  Bushrod,  another  venerable 
negro,  who  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  sexton  of  Pohick 
Church,  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  with  which  Washington  was 
so  closely  identified.  Bushrod  was  born  in  1825,  near  War- 
rentown,  Farquhar  County,  and  was  a  slave  of  the  Fitzhugh 
family  from  1847,  when  his  home  was  changed  to  a  planta- 
tion near  Pohick  Church,  where  he  has  since  lived. 

On  July  3d,  the  second  day  of  the  Battle  of  Santiago, 
Sergeant  Frank  Kennedy,  of  the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
was  serving  as  mounted  orderly  for  Colonel  Lawton. 
Early  in  the  afternoon,  while  carrying  a  dispatch  to  General 
Wheelers  headquarters,  he  blundered  into  the  Spanish  lines 
several  times  and  received  nineteen  wounds.  He  is  now  in 
Kansas  City  and  walks  with  crutches,  since  his  right  leg,  broken 
six  times,  is  still  a  little  tender.  However,  he  hopes  soon 
to  be  able  to  discard  them,  when  he  intends  to  enter  Uncle 
Sam's  service  as  a  regular. 

Abbi*  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  young  composer  whose  sacred 
music  has  been  enthusiastically  received  in  Rome  recently, 
has  early  in  his  career  tasted  the  bitterness  of  fame.  A 
Roman  paper  stated  that  groups  of  beautiful  and  elegant 
women  awaited  him  at  the  door  of  the  church  after  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  his  oratorios,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  kissed  him.  The  paper,  to  excuse  m  a  measure 
the  indiscretions  of  the  ladies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
lieve the  abbe"  from  embarrassment,  remarked  that  "the 
feminine  sex  is  very  open  to  the  fascination  of  genius." 
The  maestro,  feeling  offended  in  his  dignity  as  priest  by  the 
false  news  published,  has  brought  a  suit  against  the  paper 
for  insult. 

Major  W.  H.  Daly,  who  sent  to  General  Miles  the  now 
celebrated  report  upon  which  the  senior  major-general  based 
his  charge  that  "embalmed  beef"  was  being  distributed 
among  the  forces  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  was  born  in  Jan- 
uary, 1842,  in  a  log-cabin  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
four  miles  from  Blairsville,  Pa.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and 
after  graduation  went  South.  He  was  a  resident  of  South 
Carolina  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  entered  the 
Confederate  service  as  a  medical  officer.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  came  North  and  located  in  Pittsburg,  where  he  still 
practices  his  profession.  Major  Daly  is  a  member  of  nearly 
all  the  prominent  medical  organizations. 

Rear-Admiral  George  Dewey's  promotion  last  week  to 
the  rank  of  a  full  admiral — Congress  having  revived  the 
grade  especially  for  his  benefit— has  the  effect  of  making 
him  as  high  in  rank  as  any  naval  commander  in  the  world, 
while  his  salary  will  be  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  On  February  24th  he  said  to  the  correspondent  of 
a  New  York  paper  :  "  I  would  not  accept  a  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  have  no  desire  for 
any  political  office.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  many  ex- 
pressions of  kindly  sentiment  from  the  American  people, 
but  I  desire  to  retire  in  peace  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  old 
age."  He  had  been  approached  by  politicians,  he  added, 
but  he  had  refused  absolutely  to  consider  any  proposition 
whatever. 

A  shaky  little  lady,  apparently  about  seventy  years  old, 
filed  her  claim  in  the  Madrid  pension  office  the  other  day. 
This  was  Maria  Louisa  Yunigo,  the  heroine  of  Punta  Brava, 
who  is  only  thirty-nine.  She  lived  with  her  family  on  her 
Cuban  estate,  when  the  insurgent  chief,  Quentin  Bandera, 
attacked  the  place.  Her  people,  including  her  husband  and 
two  sons,  were  all  killed,  and  the  insurgent  leader  tried  to 
make  her  cry  "  Cuba  Libre  !  "  by  their  bodies.  But  she 
only  shouted  "Viva  Espana  !  "  When  Bandera  beat  her, 
she  attacked  him,  tearing  out  one  of  his  eyes.  She  was 
then  scalped  with  a  machete,  her  ears  were  slit  to  get  her 
diamond  ear-rings,  and  dozens  of  wounds  were  inflicted 
upon  her.  She  was  left  for  dead,  but  the  Spaniards,  who 
arrived  soon  after,  found  her  heart  still  beating,  and  she  was 
revived. 

The  Italian  papers  are  filled  with  stories  concerning 
Vinceny  Muscarello,  the  famous  bandit,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  has  just  been  released  from  prison.  He  was  the 
most  famous  bandit  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  not 
only  operated  in  Sicily  but  also  in  Italy  and  in  Rome  itself, 
where  on  one  occasion  he  rescued  at  the  very  scaffold  a 
comrade  who  had  been  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  the 
Ninth  to  the  garrote.  In  i860,  when  Garibaldi  was  made 
Dictator  of  Sicily,  Muscarello,  who  happened  to  be  then  on 
the  island,  was  hunted  down,  captured,  and  sentenced  to 
hard  labor  for  life.  His  companions  were  executed.  After 
having  spent  several  years  at  hard  labor  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  simple  imprisonment,  and  a  few  days  ago, 
owing  to  his  remarkable  good  conduct  and  his  great  age, 
King  Humbert  pardoned  him. 


March  13,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


A    BOSS    IN    BUSINESS. 


The  Power  of  Tammanv  Behind  a  Big  Financial  Deal  in  Gotham— 

Croker's  War  on  the  "L"  Road— Gossip  of  the 

Democratic  Club. 

The  people  of  New  York  are  not  fond  of  the  Manhattan 
Elevated  Railroad.  They  have  given  it  great  privileges,  and 
in  return  its  service  is  inadequate  to  the  public  needs,  its 
stations  are  bare  and  unprotected,  its  cars  are  dirty,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  over-crowded,  its  employees  are  surly  and 
inconsiderate,  and  its  tracks  are  an  eyesore.  Its  faults  are 
many,  and  few  citizens  have  a  good  word  for  it.  And  yet 
there  is  general  satisfaction  that  it  has  stood  up  bravely 
against  the  demands  of  the  Democratic  boss  of  this  city, 
and  George  Gould  has  won  not  a  little  admiration  for  his 
manly  defiance  of  Richard  Croker. 

The  trouble  began  in  this  wise  :  Mr.  Croker  is  a  heavy 
stockholder  and  controlling  spirit  in  the  auto-truck  company. 
It  purposes  to  do  a  general  express  business  by  wagons  pro- 
pelled by  compressed  air,  and  to  that  end  it  needs  mains 
whereby  the  motive  power  can  be  transmitted  to  various 
stations  throughout  the  city.  To  lay  mains  underground 
would  cost  the  company  millions  of  dollars.  But  there  was 
the  structure  of  the  Elevated.  What  could  be  simpler  than 
to  hang  the  mains  on  this  structure,  with  pipes  leading  to  the 
street,  tapping  them  at  intervals  ?  Mr.  Croker  no  sooner 
conceived  this  idea  than  he  thought  the  matter  as  good  as 
settled-  He  was  the  leader  of  Tammany,  and  it  was  not 
the  first  time  that  a  corporation  had  found  it  advisable  to 
grant  unusual  privileges  to  men  of  great  political  power.  He 
forthwith  applied  to  the  Elevated  Railroad  people  for  per- 
mission to  hang  the  mains,  offering  in  exchange  a  rental  of 
$10,000  a  year. 

This  is  undisputed  and  also  the  fact  that  the  negotiations 
fell  through,  but  the  how  and  why  of  this  latter  event  are 
matter  of  bitter  controversy.  Mr.  Gould  says  his  lawyers 
declared  that  if  the  pipes  were  hung  on  the  Elevated 
structure  and  should  burst — they  are  to  be  subject  to  a 
pressure  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch — the 
officers  of  the  Elevated  Company  would  be  liable  to  indict- 
ment and  the  company  might  lose  its  franchise.  For  this 
reason  he  declined  the  arrangement,  and  three  days  later, 
he  says,  Tammany  opened  war  on  the  road.  Within  a 
week  some  three  or  four  hundred  orders  were  passed  by 
various  branches  of  the  city  government  harassing  and 
hampering  the  road,  and  others  have  followed.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  board  of  health  alone  has  issued  no  less 
than  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  orders  to  the  road  since 
February  6  th. 

They  called  for  new  matting,  better  station  accommoda- 
tions, greater  cleanliness,  and  scores  of  other  changes,  many 
of  which  the  company  admits  are  advisable ;  but  the  com- 
pany contends  that  so  many  orders  were  issued,  and  so 
scant  was  the  time  allowed  for  their  execution,  that  the 
whole  is  a  concerted  move  on  the  part  of  Tammany  to 
coerce  the  railroad,  or  at  least  to  punish  it  for  its  refusal  to 
comply  with  Croker's  demand. 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Croker  says  that  the  railroad  people 
were  anxious  to  enter  into  the  agreement,  as  he  had  offered 
them  the  free  use  of  the  air-power  for  making  repairs  on 
their  tracks.  But,  he  says,  when  he  heard  that  the  board  of 
health  was  after  the  road,  he  refused  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  it.  Whether  it  was  physical  or  moral  contamina- 
tion Mr.  Croker  feared  does  not  appear.  In  either  case,  his 
attitude  is  one  of  instructive  delicacy.  There  has  been  a 
heated  controversy  between  the  railroad  attorneys  and  vari- 
ous Tammany  officials  before  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  who  has 
championed  the  boss's  cause  with  extraordinary  vehemence. 
When  it  came  to  a  question  of  veracity,  he  declared  that  he 
believed  Mr.  Croker,  and  not  Mr.  Gould.  "  Mr.  Croker 
tells  the  truth,"  he  declared.  "  He  has  not  told  a  lie  in  the 
twenty-five  years  I  have  known  him.  His  truthfulness  is  his 
stock  in  trade.  Were  he  not  a  truthful  man  he  would  not 
occupy  the  important  place  in  politics  he  does  to-day."  This 
ought  to  be  embalmed  in  the  school  histories,  along  with  the 
cherry-tree  incident. 

The  fight  has  narrowed  down  now  to  two  main  points  : 
that  the  company  should  place  dripping-pans  under  its 
tracks  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  that  it  should  give 
up  Battery  Park  and  secure  a  terminal  by  buying  property 
from  private  owners.  The  latter  proposition  still  hangs  in 
the  air,  and,  if  it  comes  to  an  issue,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
courts  would  not  allow  the  road  to  maintain  its  present  ter- 
minal in  the  park.  As  to  the  dripping-pans,  the  company 
has  been  allowed  six  months,  instead  of  sixty  days,  in  which 
to  make  the  change.  This,  Mr.  Croker  explains,  is  because 
"  it  is  only  fair  play  to  give  the  company  time  to  make  the 
changes  which  the  people  demand."  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
Mr.  Croker  were  preparing  to  retire  gracefully  from  the 
contest  Meanwhile,  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Company  has 
increased  its  stock  from  $30,000,000  to  $48,000,000,  and 
has  voted  in  favor  of  expending  the  $18,000,000  to  be  thus 
raised  to  changing  the  motive  power  from  steam  to  elec- 
tricity. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Croker  is  advancing  socially,  after  a 
fashion.  His  club,  the  Democratic,  is  one  of  the  two  or 
three  in  the  city  that  are  in  a  sound,  paying  financial  con- 
dition. The  Manhattan,  from  which  he  took  its  prestige 
as  "the"  Democratic  club  of  New  York  when  he  consti- 
tuted the  Democratic  Club  his  head- quarters,  has  about  de- 
termined to  leave  the  Stewart  mansion  and  move  to  the 
present  quarters  of  the  University  Club,  when  the  latter 
moves  into  its  handsome  new  club-house  in  August,  thereby 
effecting  a  saving  of  $36,000  a  year  in  rent.  But  its  glory 
is  departed.  Its  cuisine  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and  its 
wine-cellar,  once  denominated  by  "Uncle"  Sam  Ward  the 
finest  in  America,  is  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
Only  the  other  day  the  Democratic  Club  secured  a  fine  lot 
of  wines  and  liquors  that  the  Manhattan  had  ordered  but 
had  not  been  able  to  pay  for.  This  is  part  of  $10,000  worth 
of  wines  that  Chairman  George  F.  Davidson,  of  the  club- 


house committee,  and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Truax,  one 
of  the  greatest  connoisseurs  in  this  city,  have  been  laying  in 
for  the  delectation  of  Mr.  Croker  and  his  henchmen.  The 
chief  prize  they  have  secured  is  a  dozen  of  Johannisberger 
Cabinet  Blue  SeaL  This  is  from  Prince  Metternich's  vine- 
yards, which  are  supposed  to  supply  only  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe.  It  would  cost  at  least  $20  a  bottle  in  any 
restaurant  in  New  York,  but  the  club  members  are  to  get  it 
for  $12  a  bottle.  Mr.  Croker  has  promised  to  open  a 
bottle  at  the  banquet  to  be  given  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  April  13th — but  he  does  not  promise  to 
share  a  glass  of  it  with  ex-President  Cleveland.  In  fact  it 
is  to  be  an  "expansionist"  banquet,  and  the  possible  can- 
didate for  a  third  term  will  not  be  there. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Croker  has  made  himself  very  popular 
with  the  Tammany  ladies  by  having  the  Democratic  Club 
open  to  them  from  11  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  The  members  use 
the  club  but  little  as  a  lunching-place,  and,  in  fact,  are  there 
scarcely  at  all  during  the  hours  mentioned,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  wives  and  sisters  of  members  should 
not  have  the  freedom  of  the  club-house  during  their  ab- 
sence. The  plan  works  well,  apparently,  but  that,  I  think, 
is  due  to  the  social  and  political  character  of  the  members. 
Such  a  proceeding  in  any  other  club  in  New  York  would 
reduce  it  to  chaos  in  a  month.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  2,  1899. 


Chevalier  de  Pontgibaud,  a  translation  of  whose  memoirs 
were  published  not  long  ago,  tells  how  he  once  had  the  op- 
portunity of  beholding  Paul  Jones,  the  hero  of  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard  and  Serapis  fight,  thoroughly  frightened, 
and  of  figuring  as  his  protector.  The  chevalier  was  at  the 
time  in  a  coast  town  of  his  own  country,  where  Paul  Jones 
was  also  staying.  There,  too,  was  Captain  Landais,  the 
French  ally,  whose  extraordinary  behavior  during  the  battle 
with  the  Serapis,  when  his  ship  first  abandoned  the  Richard 
and  then  fired  upon  her,  had  naturally  led  to  bitter  feeling 
and  angry  accusations  and  counter  -  accusations.  "At 
Lorient,"  wrote  M.  de  Pontgibaud,  "  I  was  eye-witness 
of  a  most  curious,  ridiculous,  and  incredible  incident, 
A  man  in  uniform  dashed  up  the  staircase,  rushed  into 
the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  and  begged  me  to  protect 
him.  He  looked  scared  and  anxious.  It  was  no  other  than 
our  brave — indeed,  more  than  brave— commodore,  the 
famous  Paul  Jones.  'Shut  the  door!'  he  cried.  *That 
scoundrel,  Captain  Landais,  met  me  in  town,  and  wants  to 
fight  me.  He  is  pursuing  me  from  street  to  street,  sword 
in  hand.  I  do  not  know  how  to  fence,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  killed  by  that  rascal ! '  The  young  Frenchman  closed 
the  door  and  double-locked  it ;  but  the  irate  Landais  did 
not  appear.  Although  much  amused  by  the  adventure, 
Pontigbaud's  comment  is  that  Paul  Jones  acted  very  sensibly, 
as  a  swordsman  could  have  made  short  work  of  him,  and 
he  was  in  no  way  bound  to  confront  such  an  attack." 


A  striking  argument  for  permanent  peace,  so  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  has  been  published  recently  by  M. 
Jules  Roche,  and  it  will  appeal  to  the  French  people  more 
forcibly  than  the  Russian  disarmament  plan.  He  shows 
that  with  the  cost  of  each  soldier  $1.70  a  day,  and  a  possi- 
bility of  the  increase  of  the  army  from  600,000  to  3,000,000 
men  (the  German  estimate  of  French  military  strength  is 
4,250,000),  the  daily  expense  would  be  more  than  $4,000,- 
000  a  day,  possibly  $5,250,000.  In  addition  to  this  con- 
stant drain  of  $120,000,000  a  month  would  be  the  cost  of 
mobilization  of  forces  and  equipment,  and  the  providing  of 
funds  to  take  the  place  of  the  money  that  would  be  with- 
drawn at  once  from  the  savings  banks.  The  summing  up 
gives  a  total  which  would  stagger  any  nation,  even  when  its 
borrowing  power  was  the  best.  It  simply  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  modern  wars  must  be  short  or  the  combatants  in- 
evitably must  bleed  fo  death. 


Two  parallel  rows  of  wooden  balls,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
strung  on  wire  links,  the  whole  in  a  strap  the  length  of  a 
short  Turkish  towel,  with  handles  at  the  ends,  is  the  latest 
invention  for  exercising  all  parts  of  the  body  without  the  aid 
of  a  masseur.  The  chain  is  drawn  back  and  forth  across 
the  body  and  the  flesh  is  pressed  in  little  grooves  and  rises 
up  between,  giving  all  a  thorough  massage.  The  strap  is 
held  in  both  hands,  or  one  end  fastened  to  the  wall. 


Aluminum  is  now  worked  on  a  large  scale  for  all  sorts  of 
industrial  purposes,  and  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
five  or  six  commercial  metals  of  the  world.  Weight  for 
weight  it  is  already  cheaper  than  copper  and  tin,  it  does  not 
tarnish,  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  cooking  utensils,  is  largely 
used  in  shipbuilding,  and  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to 
metallurgy,  inasmuch  as  a  small  addition  of  aluminum  to  a 
mold  of  steel  or  brass  insures  absolutely  solid  castings. 


Turkey  has  been  engaged  in  war  thirty-eight  years  of  the 
present  century,  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
the  time  ;  Spain  comes  next,  with  thirty-one  years  of 
war  ;  France  has  had  twenty-seven  years  ;  Russia,  twenty- 
four  ;  Italy,  twenty-three ;  England,  twenty-one ;  Austria, 
seventeen  ;  Holland,  fourteen  ;  Germany,  thirteen  ;  Sweden, 
ten  ;  Portugal,  ten  ;  Denmark,  nine.  Much  of  this  is  for 
reckoning  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

The  illiteracy  of  new  recruits  for  the  English  army  is 
commented  upon  in  the  report  just  published  in  London. 
Only  forty-nine  in  a  thousand  are  well  educated,  and  eighteen 
are  utterly  illiterate.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
are  rejected  for  physical  disability,  and  this  proportion  is 
said  to  show  a  slight  improvement  over  former  reports. 


SAGASTA'S    DOWNFALL. 

Wild  Scenes  in  the  Cortes— Bitter  Recriminations  Over  the  Treaty- 
General  Linares  Challenges  Count  d'Almenas  to  a  Duel— 
The  New  Cabinet. 


In  the  city  of  Mexico  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  cases 
of  grip  were  reported  in  the  last  week  of  February,  aud 
among  the  poorer  people  fatal  results  were  frequent. 


On  March  3d  Senor  Sagasta  resigned  his  premiership  of 
the  Spanish  cabinet,  after  a  fortnight  of  almost  unprece- 
dented debate  in  the  Cortes  over  the  treaty  of  peace. 
When  the  Cortes  assembled  on  Monday,  February  20th, 
Senor  Sagasta  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  cession  of 
territory,  and  moved  its  reference  to  committee.  The  Con- 
servatives protested  that  they  wished  to  discuss  the  meas- 
ure. Sagasta  then  withdrew  his  proposal,  and  a  general 
debate  ensued.     We  quote  from  the  dispatches  : 

"  Count  d'Almenas  then  brought  up  the  question  of  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  in  the  war  in  Cuba,  declaring  that  General  Primo  de 
Rivera,  General  Weyler,  General  Blanco,  Admiral  Cervera,  and  Gen- 
eral Linares  had  proved  failures.  This  declaration  elicited  much  ap- 
plause from  the  public  galleries,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  several 
spectators  were  expelled  from  the  Chamber.  Observing  that  he  would 
deal  with  the  '  shameful  capitulation  of  Santiago,'  Count  d'Almenas 
asked  the  House  whether  he  should  proceed,  and  was  answered  with 
cries  of  '  Yes  ! '  and  '  No  1 '  and  a  general  uproar  ensued.  A  repetition 
of  the  query  provoking  still  further  tumult,  Senor  Sagasta  rose  and  de- 
fended the  government  and  its  Spanish  peace  commission.  The  premier 
criticised  America's  '  unjustified  conduct,'  and  said  that  everything  might 
be  discussed  except  the  war,  because  the  cases  of  the  generals  were  still 
sub  judice.  Count  d'Almenas  resumed  bis  attack  upon  the  generals, 
and  complained  that  '  five  months  had  elapsed  and  not  a  single  general 
had  been  shot.'  This  gave  rise  to  another  tumult,  and  Count  d'Almenas 
was  called  to  order.  Again  he  asked  why  the  generals  who  capitulated 
had  not  been  executed.  It  was  quite  true,  he  declared,  that  the  army 
was  an  army  of  lions  led  by  asses.  Captain- General  Blanco's  adminis- 
tration in  Cuba  was  deplorable,  he  said,  but  he  was  not  responsible  for 
the  surrender  of  Santiago.  Recriminations  continued  between  Count 
d'Almenas  and  Lieutenant- General  Correa,  the  minister  of  war,  and 
there  was  renewed  disorder.  Then  General  Primo  de  Rivera  arose  and 
denounced  Count  d'Almenas  as  '  a  contemptible  calumniator.'  General 
Barges  also  denounced  Count  d'Almenas  as  a  calumniator. 

"  In  the  Chamber,  Senor  Silvela,  leader  of  the  Dissident  Conserva- 
tives, moved  a  vote,  signed  by  the  Conservative  deputies,  censuring  the 
government  for  its  indifference  to  the  country's  troubles.  Senor  Annix, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  denounced  the  ministry  for  accepting  the  war 
through  fear  of  the  Carlists,  and  declared  that  the  country  was  now 
suffering  the  consequences  of  the  government's  pusillanimity.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  the  lack  of  preparations  and  of  war  material,  and 
charged  the  government  with  responsibilities  for  the  surrender  of 
Santiago,  '  which  they  ordered,  although  the  garrison  there  numbered 
twenty-three  thousand,  and  there  were  sufficient  provisions  in  the  place 
for  three  months.'    This  declaration  created  a  sensation." 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  following  day,  Count  d'Almenas 
resumed  his  attack  upon  the  generals  who  were  engaged  in 
the  war  in  Cuba  : 

"He  complained  that  chests  of  gold  sent  out  to  pay  the  troops  in  Cuba 
had  been  returned  to  Spain  intact  and  unopened.  In  terms  of  special 
severity  he  criticised  Captain  Aunon,  the  minister  of  marine.  Twice  he 
was  called  upon  by  the  president  to  withdraw  his  remarks,  and  his 
speech  was  attended  throughout  with  great  uproar.  Marshal  Martinez 
de  Campos  defended  General  Linares,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  troops  at  Santiago  at  the  capitulation,  against  the  charge  of 
treason  brought  by  Count  d'Almenas,  adding  that  the  latter  would  not 
dare  repeat  his  charges  outside  the  Cortes.  Count  d'Almenas  essayed 
to  reply,  but  the  president  refused  to  hear  him.  Senor  Sagasta,  the 
premier,  who  spoke  amid  increasing  tumult,  deplored  the  attitude  of 
Count  d'Almenas,  and  defended  the  government.  He  ended  by  calling 
for  the  closure." 

On  February  22d  the  dispatches  say  ; 

"  General  Linares,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Spanish  troops  at 
Santiago  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  has  challenged  Count 
d'Almenas  to  a  duel  on  account  of  the  attacks  which  the  count  made 
upon  him  Monday  and  yesterday  in  the  Senate  in  connection  with  his 
arraignment  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  generals  engaged  in  the  war 
in  Cuba.  .  .  .  Count  d'Almenas  declines  to  accept  the  challenge  to  a 
duel  sent  him  by  General  Linares,  whom  he  had  charged  with  cowardice 
in  the  capitulation  of  Santiago.  He  declares  he  will  continue  the  cam- 
paign against  the  generals." 

On  February  28th  came  the  long-expected  ministerial 
crisis  : 

"  The  cabinet  is  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  defeat  in 
the  final  vote  on  the  bill  for  the  cession  of  the  Philippines,  as  the  oppo- 
sition may  increase,  while  the  government  can  not  hope  to  gain  a  single 
additional  supporter.  In  the  Senate  to-day  the  opposition  members  of 
the  committee  to  which  the  government's  bill  for  the  cession  of  the 
Philippines  was  referred  submitted  a  counter  measure.  The  Senate  re- 
jected the  counter  measure  by  120  votes  against  118.  The  government 
thus  carried  the  crucial  vote  by  almost  the  narrowest  majority.  Senor 
Sagasta,  after  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  offered  his  resignation  of  the 
premiership  to  the  queen-regent." 

On  March  3d  it  is  stated  : 

"  The  queen-regent,  as  the  result  of  her  consultations  with  the  states- 
men and  political  leaders,  informed  Sagasta  that  she  desired  to  retain 
the  present  Chamber,  and  then  she  invited  him  to  reconstruct  the  cab- 
inet. Senor  Sagasta  replied  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
main premier  without  a  dissolution.  Thereupon  the  queen-regent  re- 
ferred the  request  to  Montero  Rios,  who  declined  for  the  same  reason. 
Finally,  Senor  Silvela,  the  Conservative  leader,  accepted  the  task.  .  .  . 
The  Cortes  wfll  be  dissolved,  the  new  elections  taking  place  toward  the 
end  of  April  and  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  meeting  in  May. 
Count  de  Rascon,  Spanish  embassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  Leon  y 
Castillo,  embassador  to  France,  have  tendered  their  resignations.  The 
prefects  and  secretaries  of  state  have  also  resigned.  .  .  .  Admiral 
Montojo,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Spanish  squadron  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Dewey  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Cavite  arsenal  were  this  evening  incarcerated  in  the  military  prison 
pending  trial  for  their  conduct  at  Manila.  The  government  has  also 
ordered  the  prosecution  of  General  Linares,  who  was  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  forces  at  Santiago  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation 
to  General  Shafier." 

The  dispatches  of  March  7th  say  : 

"  The  courts  to-day  added  two  more  names  to  the  military  and  naval 
rolls  of  dishonor  by  ordering  the  imprisonment  of  Captain  General 
Augusti,  late  governor-general  of  the  Philippines,  and  Admiral  Cervera, 
whose  senatorial  immunity  came  too  late  to  save  him." 

The  dispatches  of  March  4th  give  the  composition  of  the 
new  cabinet : 

"  Barring  some  excitement  in  the  cafis,  where  groups  sang  the  '  Mar- 
seillaise" and  cheered  for  liberty,  the  introduction  of  Silvela  and  his 
associates  into  office  passed  off  without  incident.  The  cabinet  is  com- 
posed as  follows :  Senor  Silvela,  premier  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs ;  Senor  Dato,  minister  of  the  interior ;  Marquis  Villaverde, 
minister  of  finance  ;  Senor  Duran,  minister  of  justice  ;  General  Polo- 
vieja,  minister  of  war  ;  Marquis  Pidal,  minister  of  public  affairs  and  of 
the  colonies  ;  and  Admiral  Gomoz  Imaz,  minister  of  marine.  General 
Martinez  de  Campos  will  probably  be  president  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
brother  of  Marquis  Pidal  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies." 

It  is  stated  in  Washington  by  one  of  the  foreign  envoys 
that  the  queen-regent  kept  unpopular  men  in  power  because 
they  had  made  themselves  personally  attractive  to  her,  and 
that  the  monarchy  is  in  far  greater  danger  than  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  censored  dispatches. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  13,  1899. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Will  Mr.  Howells  Please  Explain  ? 
William  Dean  Howells  owes  an  apology,  or  at 
least  an  explanation,  to  the  readers  of  his  latest 
story,  "Ragged  Lady."  They  expect  of  him  not  a 
thrilling  but  an  interesting  story,  written  in  ad- 
mirable English  with  dashes  of  mildly  cynical  humor 
and  occasional  clever  epigrams.  These  he  has 
given  in  this  story,  for  he  has  well  learned  his  trade 
of  observation  and  description.  But  be  has  carried 
his  ' '  realism  "  beyond  the  limit  of  the  artistic  by  writ- 
ing an  aftermath  to  the  story  that  is  inexplicable  and 
offensive. 

' '  Ragged  Lady  "  is  Clementina  Claxon,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  New  England  family.  She  is  made 
much  of  by  the  summer  boarders  in  a  neighboring 
country  resort,  and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Lander,  takes 
her  abroad  in  the  capacity  of  companion.  Mrs. 
Lander  is  the  widow  of  a  tailor  who  had  made  a  for- 
tune, and  she  has  spent  her  latter  days  as  a  bird  of 
passage,  moving  from  one  place  to  another  as  the 
fancy  strikes  her,  and  living  always  a  cheerless'  life  of 
"public  seclusion,"  as  Mr.  Howells  puts  it,  in  big 
hotels.  She  takes  "Clem"  abroad,  and,  through 
friends  attracted  by  the  girl's  grace  and  sweetness, 
they  see  something  of  social  life  in  Florence. 

"  Clem  "  is  beautiful  and  always  serene  in  spite  of 
her  solecisms  of  speech,  and  she  is  a  great  social 
success.  Men  throw  themselves  at  her  feet  in  shoals, 
but  she  passes  them  all  because  she  fancies  that  she 
loves  and  is  bound  to  Frank  Gregory.  She  had  ad- 
mired him  when  he  was  earning  money  during  his 
college  vacation  by  serving  as  head-waiter  at  the  little 
New  England  inn,  and  he  had  there  confessed  that 
he  loved  her.  On  their  meeting  again,  they  become 
provisionally  engaged  ;  but  he  is  a  religious  en- 
thusiast who  "  does  not  want  to  discuss,  he  wants  to 
argue,"  and,  as  they  can  not  agree,  they  set  each 
other  free.  Then  she  recalls  another  suitor,  the  man 
she  really  loves.  The  latter  has  met  with  a  severe  ac- 
cident and  his  nerves  are  shattered  ;  but  they  marry, 
and  in  two  years  she  is  left  a  widow. 

Now  comes  the  aftermath  for  which  Mr.  Howells 
should  make  explanation.  After  five  years  of  widow- 
hood, "  Clem,"  who  had  been  the  sweetest  and  most 
loyal  of  women,  discusses  second  marriages  in  a  most 
cold-blooded  way,  seems  to  waver  between  two  suit- 
ors for  her  hand,  and  ends  by  choosing  one  of  them. 
He  is  the  minister  who  as  a  waiter- student  had  won 
her  first  love,  but  it  is  no  revived  passion  that  actuates 
her.  On  the  contrary,  she  insists  that  both  their  pasts 
— he,  too,  is  widowed — shall  be  dead.  Nor  is  it  made 
apparent  that  she  loves  him.  She  simply  had  found 
happiness  in  married  life  before,  thinks  she  may  find 
it  again,  and  takes  up  with  the  first  good  man  at 
hand. 

This  may  be  realism,  but  it  distinctly  is  not  pretty. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Howells  owes  the  world  an  apology,  on 
both  ethical  and  artistic  grounds,  for  carving  out  a 
beautiful  creation  and  then  showing  that  her  feet  are 
not  of  clay  but  of  mud. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

A  History  of  Switzerland. 

Switzerland  unites  within  a  limited  area  such  a 
multitude  of  different  natural  forms  that  it  might  be 
called  the   "Land    of   Contrasts,"    says    Dr.    Karl, 
Daudliker,  instructor  at  the  Training  College  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  in  his  "A  Short  ! 
History  of  Switzerland,"  which  has  been  translated 
by  E.  Salisbury.     He  adds  that  this  is  equally  true  of 
the  Swiss  people.     The  German,  French,  and  Italian  ! 
nationalities  occupy  the  territory  between  the  Alps, 
the  Jura,  and  the  Rhine  ;  and  among  the  Alpine  val- 
leys of  the  Grisons  the  last  remains  of  the  Rhasto- 
Romance  race  has  survived.     But  the  peculiarity  lies 
not  only  in  these  contrasts.     The  unity  which  binds  > 
them    together,    amid    striking    differences,    forms  ' 
the    distinctive     character     of    Switzerland.      This  \ 
is  the  product  of  centuries  of  living  together  and 
learning  mutual    toleration— the    result  of  a   com-  ; 
mon  development.     Dr.  Dandliker  brings  out  clearly  ! 
in  his  book  the  conditions  which  created  this  harmoni-  | 
ous  unity  out  of  plurality,  and  the  events  which  led  | 
first  to  the  budding  of  liberty,  then  to  the  formation  j 
of  the  political  league,  and  finally  to  the  development  '. 
of  the  federal  state,  whose  institutions  make  Svviizer-  I 
land  the  envy  of  many,  by  nature,  richly  endowed  j 
nations. 

The  history  is  divided  into  three  periods,  the  first  ' 
being  devoted  to  "The  Early  History  of  Switzer-  I 
land,"  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  commencement  I 
of  the  wars  of  freedom  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Zaringens  in  1218  ;  the  second  treats  of  the  "Rise 
and  Development  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,"  1218- 
1516;  thethird  takes  up  the  "Intellectual  Progress 
and  Political  Stagnation  of  the  Confederation,"  1516- 
1788  ;  and  the  fourth  deals  with  the  "  Phases  of  the 
New  Development,"  1798-1874.     The  volume  is  sup- 
plemented with  two  colored   maps  and  contains  a 
synoptical  table  of  the  history  of  federal  affairs,  a 
chronological  table,  and  an  elaborate  index. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.50. 

A  Romance  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
Among  the  writings  inspired  by  the  present  in- 
terest in  the  South  Sea  islands,  one  of  the  latest  is  a 
romance  by  Emily  S.  Loud,  with  the  caption, 
"Tauraa:  or  Written  in  the  Book  of  Fate."  The 
stOiy  1  of  a  white  girl  who  is  captured  by  man- 
eatin;'  natives,  after  the  murder  of  her  uncle,  and 


adopted  into  the  savage  life.  She  at  once  has  brain 
fever,  with  absolute  loss  of  memory.  The  story 
follows  her  career  from  childhood  to  womanhood 
among  the  "  silent,  sullen  peoples."  A  young 
chieftain  falls  in  love  with  her  in  due  course  of  time, 
but  the  marriage  is  conveniently  delayed,  she  not  re- 
flecting his  sentiments.  There  comes  one  night  a 
storm  and  a  shipwreck.  No  one  is  saved,  but  an 
apple  floats  ashore,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
shock  of  the  storm,  forms  the  one-needed  link  in  the 
chain  of  suggestions  leading  to  the  restoration  of 
ber  memory.  At  once  she  remembers  the  sweet- 
heart of  her  early  girlhood.  Opportunity  soon  offer- 
ing, she  escapes  when  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring 
island,  falls  ill,  becomes  delirious,  and  in  the  nick  of 
time  the  lover  of  her  youth  appears  on  the  scene,  and 
hears  her  utter  his  name  in  English.  He,  it  seems, 
had  decided  at  last  to  search  the  earth  for  her.  And 
so,  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  many  years,  the  lovers 
are  united.  There  is  considerable  local  color  in  the 
book. 

Published  by  the    Editor    Publishing   Company, 
Cincinnati ;  price,  $1  00. 

The  Life  of  Michael  Faraday.  . 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Faraday,  in  1867,  three 
biographies  of  that  scientist  were  published.  These 
are  now  out  of  print ;  and  it  is  to  meet  the  demand 
for  an  adequate  account  of  the  famous  investigator 
that  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.  Sc,  F.  R. 
S.,  of  London  Technical  College,  has  compiled  the 
present  volume,  "Michael  Faraday:  His  Life  and 
Work."  For  forty  years  Faraday  was  a  living  and 
inspiring  voice  in  the  Royal  Institution.  Throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  that  time  his  original  researches 
in  physics— chiefly  iu  electricity — were  extending  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  and  laying  the  foundations 
for  those  later  great  developments  in  the  theories  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  light,  which  during  the 
last  three  decades  have  led  to  the  marvelous  results 
we  know.  Faraday  knew  and  worked  with  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Tyndall,  Watt,  and 
Erasmus  Darwin.  He  was  the  friend  of  Turner, 
Landseer,  and  Stanfield,  among  the  artists  of  his 
day,  and  of  Garcia  and  Mme.  Malibran,  among 
the  musicians  ;  as  well  as  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Earl 
Russell,  and  other  public  men.  A  feature  of  the 
biography  is  the  publication  for  the  first  time  of  a 
number  of  his  notes  on  his  original  experiments. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

♦. 

"Biographical  Edition"  of  Thackeray. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  "The  Biographical  Edi- 
tion "  of  Thackeray,  from  the  Harpers',  is  devoted 
to  "The  Adventures  of  Philip,"  and  "A  Shabby 
Genteel  Story."  In  her  introduction  Mrs.  Ritchie 
tells  of  the  genesis,  in  January,  1859,  of  the  Comkill 
Magazine,  of  which  Thackeray  was  the  first  editor. 
Of  the  first  issue  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
copies  were  sold — an  almost  unprecedented  edition 
for  that  day.  Thackeray  drew  to  the  support  of  the 
undertaking  the  most  famous  literary  and  scientific 
men  of  the  time.  Letters  from  Milnes,  Carlyle,  C. 
Macaulay,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  many  others,  are 
included  in  the  preface.  Mr.  Macaulay  writes  :  "I 
should  much  like  Thackeray  to  know  that  the  last 
book  my  brother  read  was  the  first  number  of  the 
Comkill  Magazine.  It  was  open  at  Thackeray's 
story,  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  chair  in  which 
he  died."  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  letters 
is  the  one  to  Mrs.  Browning  sent  to  her  with  a  re- 
jected manuscript — "Lord  Walter's  Wife."  "My 
dear,  kind,  Mrs.  Browning,"  he  writes,  "  has  Brown- 
ing ever  had  an  aching  tooth  which  must  come 
out?"  And  he  continues:  "I  have  had  such  a 
tooth  a  long  lime,  and  have  sate  down  in  this  chair, 
and  never  had  the  courage  to  uodergo  the  pull. 
This  tooth  is  an  allegory  (I  mean  this  one).  It's 
your  poem  that  you  sent  me  months  ago — and  who 
am  I  to  refuse  the  poems  of  Elizabeth  Browning  and 
set  myself  up  as  a  judge  over  her?"  He  then  told 
her  why  he  thought  many  of  his  readers  might  object 
to  her  poem,  and  bravely  returned  it.  "  To  have  to 
say  '  no '  to  my  betters  is  one  of  the  hardest  duties  I 
have,  but  I'm  sure  we  must  not  publish  your  verses, 
and  I  go  down  on  my  knees  before  cutting  my 
victim's  head  off,  and  say  :  '  Madam,  you  know 
how  I  respect  and  regard  you,  Browning's  wife  and 
Penini's  mother ;  and  for  what  I  am  going  to  do  I 
most  humbly  beg  your  pardon."  "  Mrs.  Browning 
promptly  sent  him  two  other  poems,  together  with  a 
beautiful  note  maintaining  her  position.  Two  months 
later  she  died.  Mrs.  Ritchie's  introductions  from 
month  to  month  maintain  their  standard  of  interest. 

Published    by   Harper   &    Brothers,    New  York; 

price,  $1.75. 
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Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"Strong  Hearts,"  a  volume  by  George  W.  Cable, 
including  three  novelettes  —  "  The    Entomologist," 
"The  Taxidermist,"  and  "  The  Solitary," — has  just 
been  published. 

"  The  Life  and  I  .etters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais," 
by  the  son  of  the  late  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  will  be  published  in  London  within  a  few 
months  in  two  volumes. 

"  The  Real  Hawaii :  Its  History  and  Present  Con- 
dition, Including  the  True  Story  of  the  Revolution  " 
is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Lieutenant  Lucien  Young, 
U.  S.  N.,  which  will  be  published  this  week. 

"The  Mormon  Prophet."  the  forthcoming  novel 
by  Lily  Dougall,  which  Messrs.  p,  Appleton  &  Co. 
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If  you  are  an  experienced  camper,  you  select  your 
outfit  for  its  compactness,  discarding  everything  bulky 
and  superfluous ;  but,  cut  the  list  as  you  may,  there's 
soap  —  that  you  can't  do  without. 

Ivory  Soap  will  answer  for  all  purposes  and  be  the 
best  for  each,  for  the  dishes,  pots  and  pans,  for  the  clothes, 
but  above  all — for  the  bath  at  sundown,  when,  after  a 
hard  day's  tramp,  you  have  a  healthy  tired  feeling,  not 
enervation,  but  that  which  makes  the  muscles  harder,  the 
lungs  stronger  and  the  brain  quicker.  Ivory  Soap  will 
help,  and  —  it  floats. 

Copyright.  1S93,  bj  The  Procter  4  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


are  to  publish  soon,  is  to  appear  at  an  opportune 
time,  in  view  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  case  of 
Congressman-elect  Roberts,  of  Utah. 

H.  G.  Wells  is  writing  a  story  entitled  "  Love  and 
Mr.  Lewisham,"  which  is  a  study  of  an  assistant 
school-master  who  aspires  to  set  the  world  straight. 

George  B.  M.  Harvey  has  bought  the  North 
American  Review  from  General  Lloyd  S.  Bryce. 
The  price  is  reported  at  $225,000.  Mr.  Harvey  will 
assume  editorial  direction  of  the  magazine  with  the 
May  number. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins's  latest  novelette,  "The  Jame- 
sons," will  be  published  early  next  month.  The 
story  tells  of  an  inimitable  New  England  village  re- 
former, Mrs.  H.  Boardman  Jameson,  who  tries  to 
improve  the  inhabitants  of  Linnville  by  introducing 
them  to  Browning,  Ibsen,  and  Maeterlinck,  to  aes- 
thetics, and  rational  attire. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  just  published 
"The  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  by  John  B.  Clark, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Wealth,"  etc. 

"  A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy  "  is  the  title  of  Austin 
Dobson's  forthcoming  volume  of  essays. 

Edmondo  de  Amicis,  who  is  an  optimistic  Socialist, 
has  just  brought  out  a  new  book  called  "  La  Car- 
rozza  di  Tutti."  It  is  the  result  of  a  year's  observa- 
tions in  the  public  conveyances  of  Turin,  and  is  the 
expression  of  the  author's  cheerful  belief  in  an  ul- 
timate millennium. 

Louis  Becke  has  finished  his  new  book,  which  he 
calls  "  The  Vision  of  Milli,  the  Slave." 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  seems  anxious  to  make  what 
he  can  before  the  taste  for  his  work  disappears.  He 
announces  five  forthcoming  novels — "  Grace,"  "  The 
Annunciation,"  "  Fire,"  "The  Dictator,"  and  "The 
Triumph  of  Life"  ;  and  ten  plays — "The  Dream  of 
a  Summer  Day,"  "The  Dream  of  a  Winter  Night," 
"  The  Tragedy  of  Insanity,"  "  Sun,"  a  trilogy,  "The 
Alexandriad,"  and  three  mysteries,  "Persephone," 
"Adonis,"  and  "Orpheus." 

A  book  for  boys,  entitled  "  BenComee  :  A  Tale  of 
Rogers's  Rangers,"  by  M.  J.  Canavan,  is  announced 
for  publication  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Mrs.  Alexander  is  bringing  out  a  new  book,  to  be 
called  "  Brown,  V.  C." 

Richard  le  Gallienne,  whose  new  book,  "Young 
Lives,"  is  to  be  published  in  London  this  month,  has 
been  thinking  of  starting  a  magazine,  to  be  written 
by  himself  and  entitled  Personal  Opinion. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  the  Macmillan 
Company  are."  The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon,"  by 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock :  "Hugh  Gwyeth,"  by 
Beulah  Marie  Dix  ;  "Japan,"  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  ; 
"  A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,"  by  A. 
W.  Ward  ;  "  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,"  by 


Thoistein   B.   Veblen  ;  and  "The  Development  of 
English  Thought,"  by  Simon  N.  Patten. 

Marianne  Farningham  has  for  over  forty  years  con- 
tributed, with  scarcely  an  exception,  a  poem  to  every 
weekly  issue  of  the  London  Christian  World,  and 
her  prose  sketches  for  the  same  paper  have  been 
almost  as  many.  Besides  this,  she  wrote  for  many 
years  nearly  the  whole  of  the  English  Sunday  School 
Times,  which  she  still  edits.  The  titles  of  her  writ- 
ings would  alone  fill  a  small  volume. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Cuban  Campaign. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  and  entertaining  of  the 
many  accounts  of  the  late  war  which  have  been  pub- 
lished recently  is  "  Campaigning  in  Cuba,"  by 
George  Kennan,  the  author  of  "Siberia  and  the 
Exile  System."  On  May  5,  i8g8,  just  two  weeks 
after  the  Spanish-American  War  broke  out,  Mr. 
Kennan  started  for  the  front  as  correspondent  of  the 
Outlook.  The  basis  of  this  book  is  the  material 
which  he  contributed  to  that  paper,  with  revisions 
and  a  great  deal  of  new  matter.  The  writer  joined 
Miss  Barton  on  the  State  of  Texas  at  Key  West, 
and  assisted  in  relieving  the  crews  of  the  Spanish 
prizes.  From  Key  West  he  accompanied  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  to  Santiago,  going  thence  to  Guantanamo 
and  back  again  to  Santiago,  where  he  abandoned  the 
State  of  Texas  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and 
shifted  for  himself  in  the  half-deserted  city.  Here 
he  was  stricken  with  malarial  fever  and  was  forced 
to  return  to  New  York,  after  a  Cuban  campaign  of 
only  seven  weeks. 

Mr.  Kennan's  descriptions  of  the  splendid  service 
of  the  marines  at  Guantanamo,  of  the  regulars  and 
volunteers  at  Guasimas,  Canev,  and  San  Juan,  and 
of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  navy,  are  especially 
vivid  and  convincing.  There  are,  also,  interesting 
chapters  on  ' '  War  Correspondents  and  Dispatch 
Boats";  "A  Walk  to  the  Front,"  including  a 
visit  to  the  Rough  Riders  and  an  interview  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt;  "The  Field  Hospital,"  where 
the  wounded  were  brought  for  treatment  during  the 
fighting  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Santiago ;  and 
"  The  Feeding  of  the  Hungry,"  telling  how  the  Red 
Cross,  under  Clara  Barton,  furnished  food  to  thirty- 
two  thousand  half-starved  people  in  the  first  five  days 
after  Santiago  surrendered  and  in  addition  fed  ten 
thousand  people  every  day  in  the  soup-kitchens. 

The  three  concluding  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  Santiago  campaign,  including,  first,  the 
equipment  of  the  expedition  of  General  Sbafter,  at 
Tampa ;  second,  the  disembarkation  of  troops  and 
landing  of  supplies  at  Daiquiri  and  Siboney  ;  third, 
the  strategic  plan  of  the  campaign  and  its  execution  ; 
and,  fourth,  the  wrecking  of  the  army  by  disease 
after  the  decisive  battle  of  July  1st  and  2d.  Mr. 
Kennan  is  absolutely  frank  and  fearless  in  depicting 
the  physical  collapse  of  the  army,  and  contends  that, 
inasmuch  as  "General  Shafter  was  unquestionably 
responsible  for  the  whole  Santiago  campaign,  he 
must  not  only  be  given  credit  for  the  success  that 
crowned  it,  but  be  held  accountable  for  the  blunders 
and  oversights  by  which  it  was  marred."  No  pos- 
sible excuse,  he  says,  can  be  offered  for  the  raw  haste 
which  landed  the  troops  on  Cuban  soil  without  tents 
or  hammocks,  without  a  change  of  clothing,  without 
proper  food,  and  without  a  single  utensil  larger  than 
a  coffee-cup  in  which  to  boil  water.  "  It  is  clear," 
Mr.  Kennan  remarks,  "that  the  wrecking  of  the 
army  was  not  due  primarily  to  uncontrollable  climatic 
conditions,  but  rather  to  lack  of  foresight,  misman- 
agement, and  inefficiency."    He  adds  : 

' '  This  conclusion  is  supported  and  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  record  of  another  body  of  men,  which 
escaped  disease  and  came  back  to  the  United  States 
in  perfect  health.  I  refer  to  the  battalion  of  marines 
under  command  of  Colonel  Huntington,  This  small 
naval  contingent  landed  on  the  western  shore  of 
Guantanamo  Bay  on  June  10th — two  weeks  before 
the  Filth  Army  Corps  finished  disembarkation  at 
Daiquiri  and  Siboney.  It  was  almost  immediately 
attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Spanish  regulars, 
and  was  so  harassed,  night  and  day,  by  the  6re  of 
the  latter  that  some  of  its  officers  slept  only  two 
hours  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  As  soon  as  it 
bad  obtained  a  foothold  it  went  into  camp  on  a 
slight  elevation  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  impene- 
trable jungle,  surrounded  itself  with  defensive 
trenches,  and  there  lived,  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks, 
exposed  to  the  same  sun,  rain,  and  malaria  that 
played  havoc  with  the  troops  of  General  Shafter. 
On  the  sixth  day  of  August,  after  eight  weeks  on 
Cuban  soil  and  in  a  tropical  climate,  its  condition,  as 
reported  by  Admiral  Sampson,  was  as  follows  :  '  The 
marine  battalion  is  in  excellent  health.  Sick  list  two 
and  one-half  per  cent.  The  fleet-surgeon  reports 
that  they  are  in  better  condition  for  service  in  this 
climate  than  they  were  when  they  arrived  South  in 
June.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  send  them 
North."  Almost  exactly  at  the  same  time  when  this 
report  was  made,  General  Shafter  was  telegraphing 
the  War  Department  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
bis  command  had  been  disabled  by  fever,  and  eight 
general  officers  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  were  signing 
a  round-robin  in  which  they  declared  that  if  the  army 
were  not  immediately  moved  North  it  '  must  perish.' " 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  Study  in  Mediaeval  French. 
*'  Li  Livres  du  Gouvernement  des  Rois,"  a 
thirteenth  -  century  French  version  of  Egidio 
Colonna's  treatise,  "  De  Regimine  Principum,"  to- 
gether with  introduction  and  notes  by  Samuel  Paul 
Molenaer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  is  published  for  the 
Columbia  University  Press  by  the  Macmillans. 
Egidio,  bom  about  1247,  entered  an  Augustinian 
convent  and  later  the  University  of  Paris.  Soon 
afterward  King  Philip  the  Third  appointed  him 
tutor  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair,  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  this  prince  Egidio  prepared  his  treatise  on 
"The  Education  of  Princes."  This  treatise,  in 
1286,  was  ordered  by  the  royal  pupil  to  be  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  into  the  vernacular  ;  and  it  is 
from  the  Kerr  manuscript  of  this  Old  French  version, 


owned  in  New  York,  that  the  present  work  is  printed. 
From  the  individual,  whose  nature,  habits,  and 
training  determine  bis  character  for  good  or  evil 
(Book  I.),  the  treatise  discusses  the  family  and  its 
various  relations  (Book  II.),  and  after  that  the  State 
(Book  III.).  The  entire  second  part  of  Book  II.  is 
devoted  to  the  care  and  education  of  children,  the 
last  three  chapters  dealing  exclusively  with  the  care 
of  daughters.  The  work  will  appeal  not  only  to  the 
limited  number  of  professional  scholars  for  whom 
the  edition  is  primarily  intended,  but  beyond  that  to 
the  wider  circle  of  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  evolution  of  pedagogy 
and  of  political  science. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York ;  price,  $3.00. 

"Doctor  Theme,"  by  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

"  Some  months  since,  "says  H.  Rider  Haggard,  in  a 
note  prefixed  to  his  latest  novel,  "Doctor  Therne," 
"  the  leaders  of  the  government  in  England  surren- 
dered to  the  clamor  of  the  anti-vaccinationists,  and 
repealed  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  vaccination 
law."  Mr.  Haggard  saw  the  danger  attending  such 
a  retrogression,  and  himself  sprang  into  the  fight 
with  a  "  purpose  novel."  "Doctor  Therne"  is  in- 
tended to  show  the  horrors  of  a  plague  visitation 
of  small-pox  upon  a  community  where  the  anti- 
vaccination  feeling  runs  strong.  The  story  is  of  a 
doctor,  who,  through  a  series  of  accidents,  and,  later, 
his  political  self-interests,  throws  in  his  lot  with  the 
"  A-V.'s."  He  lives  to  see  his  daughter  carried  away 
by  the  scourge,  and  in  his  terror  vaccinates  himself. 
At  a  political  meeting  during  the  height  of  the  plague, 
when  speaking  as  usual  against  vaccination,  he  is  ex- 
posed by  the  lover  of  his  dead  daughter.  Dr. 
Therne  is  a  hypocritical  villain,  and  the  story  of  how 
he  played  upon  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  humanity 
ought  to  win  converts  for  the  cause  of  modern  sani- 
tation. In  addition,  the  book  is  interesting  to  read 
as  a  novel. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1,00. 

New  Publications 
"  Poems  of  Expansion,"  by  John  Savary,  has  been 
published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York. 

"Jess,"  a  story  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  has  been  issued 
in  The  Young  of  Heart  Series,  published  by  Dana 
Estes  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Conjugaison  des  Verbes  Francais,"  by  Paul 
Bercy,  B.  L.,  L.  D.,  has  been  published  by  William 
R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Mr.  Eagle's  U.  S.  A,"  as  seen  in  a  buggy  ride  of 
fourteen  hundred  miles  from  Illinois  to  Boston,  by 
John  Livingston  Wright  and  Mrs.  Abbie  Scales 
Ames,  has  been  published  by  Truman  Joseph  Spen- 
cer, Hartford,  Conn. ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  and  well-made  edition  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's "Grandfather's  Chair"  has  been  issued  by 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  60  cents. 
From  the  same  publishers  comes  a  volume  of  relig- 
ious essays,  "The  Joy  of  Service,"  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
Miller  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"The  Hiawatha  Primer,"  by  Florence  Holbrook, 
is  a  little  volume  in  which  are  presented  in  an  enter- 
taining form,  likely  to  appeal  to  children,  the  salient 
features  of  Longfellow's  well-known  poem.  The 
book  contains  several  colored  plates  and  many  other 
illustrations.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  75  cents. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  professor  of  Biblical  The- 
ology in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
has  revised  and  issued  under  the  title  "  General  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Scripture "  his  volume  on 
Biblical  study  first  published  sixteen  years  ago.  The 
work  is  thorough  in  plan  and  methods,  and  presents 
the  latest  product  of  his  ripened  thought.  In  the 
preface  the  author  speaks  briefly  of  his  trial  for  heresy, 
and  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Higher  Criticism  "  gives 
a  succinct  account  of  the  deliberations  against  him. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3.00. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard  won  unstinted  praise 
with  his  "South  Sea  Idyls,"  and  if  his  latest  work, 
"A  Cruise  Under  the  Crescent,"  is  not  an  equal  suc- 
cess it  will  be  only  because  it  tells  of  scenes  which 
have  inspired  many  familiar  pens.  There  is  the 
same  charm  of  style,  the  same  graphic  description 
and  genial  glow  of  fancy,  and  there  are  no  dull 
pages.  From  Suez  to  San  Marco,  to  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  Beyroot,  Athens,  Stamboul,  and  Triest, 
the  reader  is  taken  on  wings  that  sustain  and  hold 
him  in  ease  and  delight.  Published  by  Rand,  Mo 
Nally  S:  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Four  volumes  of  verse,  all  attractive  in  outward 
show,  come  from  the  publishers,  Copeland  &  Day, 
Boston.  "  Impressions,"  by  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  tells 
a  love-story  in  fragments  of  rhyme,  and  in  this,  as 
in  the  miscellaneous  poems  following,  there  are  many 
pretty  fancies  and  much  true  poetic  feeling  ($1.25). 
"The  Wayfarers,"  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody, 
gives  promise  of  even  richer  harvests  in  the  garden 
of  song.  There  is  true  melody  here,  and  well  sus- 
tained ($1.25).  "Poems,"  by  Philip  Henry  Savage, 
is  a  collection  of  lyrics  of  uneven  value,  yet  many  of 
the  verses  are  worth  a  second  reading  ($1.25). 
"  Love  and  the  Angel,"  the  first  of  the  thirty  poems, 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume  by  Duncan  C.  Scott 
($1.25). 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Kinsmen  Strong. 
This  is  the  song 
Of  kinsmen  strong. 
Standing  at  guard 

In  the  gates  of  earth  : — 
"  Side  by  side 
Our  flags  flung  wide 
Proclaim  the  pride 

Of  our  kindred  birth. 

"  All  ye  of  the  brood 
Of  an  alien  blood 
Take  count  of  our  folk 

No  longer  twain. 
Not  twain,  but  one, 
By  the  tides  that  run 
With  new  warmth  won 

In  each  kindred  vein. 

"  Take  note,  all  ye 
Of  the  alien  knee. 
Of  the  faith  that  fires 

Our  hearts  and  thews. 
One  in  a  creed 
And  one  in  our  need, 
In  daring  and  deed 

We  shall  win,  not  lose. 

"  Be  counseled,  each 
Of  the  alien  speech, 
From  polar  barren 

To  isle  empearled  : 
This  shout  you  hear 
So  near  and  clear 
Is  the  marching  cheer 

Of  the  lords  of  the  world. 

"  Stout  heart  by  heart 
We  work  our  part, 
That  light  may  broaden 

And  law  command. 
This  is  our  place 
By  right  of  race, 
By  God's  good  grace 

And  the  strength  of  our  hand  ; 

"  The  strength  of  our  hand 
On  every  land 
Till  the  master-work 

Of  the  world  be  done  : 

For  the  slave's  release, 

For  the  bond  of  peace. 

That  wars  may  cease 

From  under  the  sun." 

-Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


Benedictus. 
For  what  we  have  received,  O  God, 

We  give  Thee  grace  1 
Our  tide  of  fortune  was  at  flood  ; 

We  were  content  to  live  for  gains  ; 

Our  flesh  was  flaccid,  and  our  blood 

But  tamely  tinctured  in  our  veins. 

Thou  sawest,  and  didst  lift  Thy  rod  : 

Stern  was  Thy  face. 
For  what  we  have  received,  O  God, 
We  give  Thee  grace  I 

For  what  we  have  received,  O  Lord, 

We  offer  thanks  ! 
Such  soul  of  pity  for  Thine  own, 

Suffering  worse  than  only  death, 
As  made  the  heart  in  us  to  groan 
As  groaneth  one  who  travaileth. 
Not  peace  Thou  gavest,  but  a  sword 

To  us,  Thy  ranks. 
For  what  we  have  received,  O  Lord, 

We  offer  thanks  I 

For  what  we  have  received,  O  God, 

We  give  Thee  grace ! 
Our  bullets  buttoning  the  bond 

'Twixt  us  and  ours  across  the  sea  ; 
Our  armor  all  unhalting  donned 

By  South  and  North,  from  ranch  to  quay  ; 
Our  common  love  of  flag  and  sod, 

Leveling  race. 
For  what  we  have  received,  O  God, 

We  give  Thee  grace  1 

For  what  we  have  received,  O  Lord, 

We  offer  thanks  I 
Thy  meat  of  mercy  and  Thy  cup 
Of  bitter  weeping  for  our  slain, 
Whereby  we  may  be  lifted  up. 

And  not  cast  down  nor  broke  in  twain  ; 
The  holy  hope  wherefor  we  warred, 

In  one  phalanx. 
For  what  we  have  received,  O  Lord, 

We  offer  thanks  I 

We  offer  thanks,  we  give  Thee  grace, 

O  Lord  our  God, 
For  all  Thy  measure  of  success, 

Thy  light,  Thy  strength,  Thy  guiding  hand  I 
And  now  we  call  on  Thee  to  bless 
Our  tested  and  triumphant  land. 
Meek  make  our  hearts,  lest  Thou  shouldst  trace 

There  "  Ichabod." 
We  offer  thanks,  we  give  Thee  grace, 

O  Lord  our  God  I 

— Julie  M.  Lippmann  in  Atlantic. 


Ruskin's  eightieth  birthday  was  celebrated  last 
month  by  the  presentation  to  him  at  Brantwood  of  a 
formal  address  of  congratulation.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  the  name  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham, 
but  was  signed  by  many  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  by  representatives  of  most  of  the  art 
and  literary  societies  of  Great  Britain. 


"  Laurel  Winners  "  is  the  title  of  a  little  pape»- 
covered  volume  which  gives  biographical  sketches 
and  vignette  portraits  of  thirty  American  composers. 
Published  by  the  John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati. 
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NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Theory  of 

the  Leisure  Class 

An  Economic  Study  in  the  Evolution 

of  Institutions.      By  Thorstein  B. 

Veblen,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Political 

Economy  and  Managing  Editor   of  the 

"Journal  of  Political  Economy •"  in  the 

University  of  Chicago. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $— 

The  book  deals  with  the  leisure  class  as  an  institu- 
tion— its  history  and  its  place  as  a  factor  in  the  cul- 
ture of  to-day.  The  argument  traces  the  influence 
of  the  class,  and  of  its  standards  and  ideals,  upon 
current  opinions,  usages,  and  habits  of  life,  particu- 
larly as  affecting  industrial  activity  and  the  consump- 
tion of  goods. 


The  Development  of 
English  Thought 

A  Study  in  the  Economic  Interpreta- 
tion of  History.  By  Simon  N.  Pat- 
ten, Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cloth,  Svo,  $3.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  out  the  con- 
nection between  the  economic  events  that  determine 
a  nation's  prosperity  and  the  thought  and  feelings  of 
the  people.  The  social,  political,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious changes  are  also  pointed  out.  and  the  relations 
that  exist  between  them  and  the  underlying  economic 
conditions  upon  which  they  depend. 


A  History  of  English 
Dramatic  Literature 

To  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne. 

By  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.      New  Edition. 

Three  volumes.     Thoroughly  revised. 

Cloth,  Svo,  $9.00  net. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  previous  editions  of 
this  work  went  out  of  print  some  time  ago.  Nothing 
satisfactory  has  been  found  to  supply  the  blank  left 
by  it,  but  the  author  was  unwilling  to  bring  it  out 
again  until  a  revision  had  been  made  so  thorough  as 
to  amount  almost  to  the  labor  of  preparing  a  new 
volume.     It  is  more  than  ever  invaluable. 


The  Storv  of 

Old  Fort  Loudon 

A  Tale  of   the   Cherokees   and  the 
Pioneers  of  Tennessee,   1760.     By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  author  of 
"  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mount- 
ains^ etc.     Illustrated  by  E.  C.  Peixotto. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
Another  new  volume  in  the  series  of  Stories 
from  American  History,  which  already 
includes   Eggleston's    Soutlurn    Soldier 
Stories,   Frank    Stockton's    Buccaneers 
and  Pirates,  etc. 

"The  narratives  are  full  of  startling  adventure, 
almost  superhuman  endurance,  and  dash  and  daring 
enough  to  satisfy  and  fascinate  the  most  exacting."— 
T/ie  Times,  New  York. 


Hugh  Gwyeth 

A  Roundhead  Cavalier.    By  Beulah 

Marie  Dix.     cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

This  stirring  tale  of  Prince  Rupert's  time,  by  a 
new  writer,  is  written  in  a  charming  style  and  pre- 
serves to  unusual  degree  historic  verisimilitude.  Its 
atmosphere,  its  color  and  phrasing,  all  belong  to 
those  great  years  in  English  history  which  witnessed 
the  struggle  between  Cromwellian  and  Stuart  forces. 


Japan 


By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  author  of"  Palla- 
dia? "  The  Looms  of  Time,"  "  A  Cliapter 
of  Accidents"  etc.  In  two  volumes.  With 
several  hundred  illustrations. 

Cloth  Svo,  $7.50. 

The  illustrations  alone  would  make  the  book  a 
work  of  the  highest  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
Japan  and  her  people.  In  an  easy  and  charming 
style  Mrs.  Fraser  has  written  of  the  many-sided  and 
complex  character  of  the  people,  using  in  a  very  fas- 
cinating way  the  material  which  she  has  had  such 
exceptional  opportunities  to  secure. 
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If  Offenbach  should  take  a  little  terrestrial  jaunt 
from  his  dwelling  among  the  shades,  he  might  be 
justified  in  believing  that  his  vogue  had  lasted  during 
the  twenty  years  of  his  absence  from  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  achievements.  That  is,  if  he  were  to  judge 
by  American  theatricals. 

New  York  and  San  Francisco  may  be  regarded  as 
the  theatrical  Meccas  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line 
of  the  dramatic  itinerary,  and  both  have  recently  wit- 
nessed popular  revivals  of  Offenbach's  operas  ;  and 
both  have  seemed  to  find  that  in  spite  of  previous 
verdicts  which  characterized  his  work  as  old-fashioned 
and  consigned  him  to  oblivion,  that  his  music  has 
emerged  from  its  long  retirement  with  the  old  vivacity 
and  sparkle,  untarnished  by  time.  But,  indeed,  it 
would  go  hard  with  us  if  we  could  not  occasionally 
have  revivals  of  old  successes,  and  the  theatre-going 
public  looks  forward  to  escaping  occasionally  from 
the  colorless  productions  of  the  present  and  reverting 
to  the  productions  of  an  earlier  time. 

Offenbach's  was  a  lighter,  gayer  epoch,  and,  as  a 
composer  and  manager  in  one,  he  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  that  irreverent  and  Bohemian  life  in  Paris  during 
the  crowded,  frivolous,  corrupt  days  of  the  Second 
Empire. 

There  are  some  fortunate  beings  who  are  endowed 
from  their  very  birth  with  an  unfailing  fount  of 
splendid  vitality.  With  such  a  gift  they  can  accom- 
plish double  and  treble  the  work  of  their  fellows. 
Offenbach  must  have  possessed  this  gift  in  fullest 
measure,  and  to  it  was  allied  a  musical  genius  ;  for 
as  a  genius  he  was  recognized  in  spite  of  the  light 
and  sportive  character  of  his  work,  and  the  charac- 
teristic bouffoneries  scattered  lavishly  throughout  it. 
Not  that  the  leaders  of  the  musical  cult  of  his  day 
admitted  that  he  was  one.  The  flippancy,  the  spirit 
of  travesty  running  through  all  his  music,  prevented 
it  from  being  regarded  seriously  from  a  musical 
standpoint,  and  critics  in  reviewing  his  works  can 
not  overlook  the  strongly  immoral  taint  in  his 
operas,  the  holding  up  to  ridicule  of  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  free  from  the  scoffer's  flings.  Ambros, 
a  contemporary  of  his,  says : 

"Offenbach,  with  the  peculiar  tendency  of  his 
talent,  has  trod  the  field  of  parody  con  amore,  and, 
considering  his  success  with  the  public,  with  a  very 
firm  step.  The  antique  world  of  the  gods  (Orpheus), 
the  world  of  heroes  (Helen),  the  Arcadian  shepherd- 
world  (Daphnis  and  Chloe"),  mediaeval  romance 
(Genevieve),  the  people's  fairy-tale  (Bluebeard),  even 
specifically  Venetian  romance  (Bridge  of  Sighs),  have 
all  had  to  submit  to  being  led  up  to  his  distorting 
mirror,  and  to  grin  back  upon  us  in  comically  gro- 
tesque grimaces.  The  matter  is  not  so  unsuspicious 
and  innocent  as  it  looks.  All  the  material  which 
artists  have  hitherto  turned  to  account,  in  which  they 
have  sought  their  ideals,  is  here  to  be  pushed  ad  ab- 
surdum;  we  feel  as  if  Mephisto,  under  the  elegant 
mask  of  a  '  man  of  the  times,'  were  smiling  sardon- 
ically at  us,  and  asking  us  if  the  whole  bag  and  bag- 
gage of  antiquity  and  romance  be  really  worth  a  rap. 
Offenbach  has  not  as  yet  parodied  Dante's  '  Divina 
Commedia,'  but  who  knows  what  may  come  to  pass  ? 
What  will  be  left  for  him  to  do  if  a  tabula  rasa  is 
made  in  this  fashion  ?  As  a  last  resort,  the  jubilant 
cancan,  which  exultingly  throws  up  its  legs  toward 
the  Heaven  to  which  others  raise  their  arms  in  ador- 
ation." 

Yet  many  who  most  strongly  condemned  the  per- 
verted side  of  his  talent  could  not  but  admire  the 
rollicking  grace  and  audacity  of  his  work.  No  im- 
itators of  his  peculiar  style  have  ever  reached  the 
height  on  which  he  stood. 

And  what  a  fecund  genius  he  had  1  It  is  incredi- 
ble to  read  of  the  long  list  of  works  he  produced,  at 
the  same  time  managing  his  theatre  with  such  skill 
that  it  became  a  steadily  increasing  foe  to  the  success 
of  the  other  theatres.  Small  wonder  that  his  works 
became  the  rage  with  the  infectious,  bouffe  swing  of 
his  music  joined  to  librettos  written  by  such  brilliant 
lights  as  Meilhac  and  Halevy. 

A  strangely  diverse  public  he  had  to  call  on,  when 
Parisian  audiences  became  so  cosmopolitan  during  the 
great  Exposition  of  1867,  at  the  zenith  of  the  Third 
Napoleon's  changing  career.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
"La  Belle  HSlene"  had  its  first  representation,  and 
the  witty  caricature  became  at  once  the  rage.  All 
Paris  crowded  to  hear  the  merry  music,  and  to  gaze 
on  the  charming,  the  all  -  conquering  Hortense 
Schneider,  in  the  classical  robes  of  Helen  of  Troy. 
She  created  that  role,  and  many  others  in  Offenbach's 
operas.  She  had  that  rarest  gift  among  women,  of 
inimitable  drollery,  and  during  her  reign  as  queen  of 
opera  bouffe  her  charms  cut  a  wide  swath  through 
the  ranks  of  gilded  youth  and  silvered  age.  She  must 
often  have  experienced  the  thrill  that  beauty  feels 
when  the  ,  .ugust  eyes  of  an  emperor  rest  approvingly 
upon  it,  fir  the  opera-glass  of  Napoleon  always  un- 
erringly sought  for  the  prettiest  woman  present. 
Scbatr*  "  has  often  seen  upon  the  boards  in  Paris 


her  modern  successor,  Judic,  who  shares  with  her  the 
art  de  dire  la  chanson  which  so  delights  the  Parisians. 
We  have  had  a  chance  here  in  San  Francisco  to 
gain,  although  haltingly,  through  the  medium  of  an 
unfamiliar  tongue  and  without  her  accustomed  en- 
vironment, some  idea  of  the  gayety,  spirit,  and 
archness  which  Judic  employed  in  the  exercise  of 
this  unusual  gift.  Judic  also  gave  us  a  taste  of  that 
superlatively  Parisian  art  of  saying  the  most  risqui 
things  with  a  dove-like  innocence  of  demeanor  that 
was,  in  her  case  at  least,  girlishly  ingenuous,  despite 
her  stout  matron's  figure.  Her  line  of  acting  repre- 
sents what  in  the  France  of  to-day  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  once  popular  opera-bouffe.  For  even 
mirth-loving  Paris  tired  of  opera-bouffe.  Offenbach 
lived  to  see  his  theatrical  clientele  weary  somewhat 
of  the  effervescence  and  buffoonery  of  his  style  of 
entertainment  ;  he  saw  his  prestige  pass  from  him, 
and  those  who  had  rallied  around  his  standard 
turned  for  a  change  to  something  fresher,  whole- 
somer,  and  stronger.  But  no  one  ever  took  his 
place  as  the  creator  and  leader  in  the  style  of  enter- 
tainment known  as  opera-bouffe. 

If  Offenbach,  on  the  same  little  terrestrial  jaunt 
hinted  at  some  paragraphs  back,  had  left  the  perusal 
of  the  bill-boards  and  strolled  into  the  Tivoli  last 
Monday  night,  the  performance  would  probably  have 
given  him  a  pain.  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  very 
unreasonable,  too,  for  there  is  certainly  a  pleasant 
side  to  the  spectacle  of  the  Tivoli  company  as  they 
were  in  the  first  act,  grouped  like  a  large,  happy, 
congenial,  mutually  admiring  family.  They  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  a  perfectly  open,  candid,  art- 
less enjoyment  of  the  new  opera,  the  new  clothes, 
and  the  new  jokes.  The  conundrums  seemed  to  take 
them  mightily,  and  they  enjoyed  them  almost  more 
than  the  audience.  They  know  their  audience,  as 
Offenbach  knew  his  Paris,  and  are  confident  that 
everything  will  go.  And  go  it  does,  for,  to  carry  out 
the  comparison,  the  audience  seemed  in  the  general 
atmosphere  of  cozy  intimacy  to  occupy  the  part  of  a 
large  circle  of  indulgent  and  admiring  friends  and 
relatives. 

But  still,  in  spite  of  this  happy  atmosphere,  so  suit- 
able an  accompaniment  to  the  presentation  of  light 
opera,  his  presence  there  would  have  given  Offen- 
bach a  pain.  He  would  only  have  recognized  the 
bare  arches  of  his  graceful,  classic  little  structure  of 
thirty  years  back.  The  dash  and  spirit  of  the  music 
would  make  themselves  felt,  but  the  old  operatic 
frame-work  did  not  assimilate  with  its  new,  up-to-date 
dress,  and  seemed  to  give  forth  rusty  creaks,  perhaps 
not  so  much  from  disuse  as  from  a  sense  of  injury 
that  its  airy  pillars  and  capitals  did  not  have  a  gayer, 
gracefuller  garlandry  of  wit  and  drollery.  The  jokes 
were,  in  truth,  rather  heavy  and  mournful.  They 
seemed  to  fall  with  the  traditional  dull  thud  on  the 
classical  soil  of  Greece,  and  decently  bury  themselves 
with  the  force  of  their  own  impact. 

Lichter  maladroitly  prepared  herself  to  fill  the  role 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  women  by  adding  five  years 
to  her  age,  and  removing  ten  degrees  of  her  good 
looks  with  an  ugly,  commonplace,  frizzled,  blonde 
wig.  A  woman  who  is  lucky  enough  to  possess  the 
head  of  beautiful  hair  that  she  has  should  never 
cover  it  up  when  she  wants  to  look  her  best.  She 
could  have  much  more  successfully  formed  the  classic 
knot  on  the  back  of  the  head  by  allowing  her  own 
hair  to  ripple  back  and  show  the  line  of  growth  oh 
the  brow.  Perhaps  the  appearance  of  the  wig  was 
due  to  an  observance  of  the  traditions  of  the  part,  or 
it  may  have  been  that  it  made  a  good  contrast  to 
Paris's  jet-black  hair,  which,  by  the  way,  did  not 
accord  with  the  love-smitten  OEnone's  description  of 
her  faithless  shepherd  love  : 

"  White-breasted  like  a  star 

Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved  ;  a  leopard  skin 
Drooped  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny  hair 
Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  god's." 
The  black  hair  suited  Elvia  Crox,  but  the  role  of 
Paris  did  not,  although  she  utters  her  lines  with 
greater  intelligence  and  with  a  more  trained  and 
cultivated  accent  than  most  of  the  Tivoli  performers. 
But  it  is  ever  a  great  mistake  to  cast  a  woman  in  a 
part  that  requires  her  to  make  love  to  one  of  her 
own  sex.  It  is  death  to  all  illusion,  and  however 
torn  and  tattered  our  few  rags  of  stage  illusion  are, 
we  want  to  cling  to  them  as  long  as  we  can.  It 
shows  that  the  Tivoli  is  badly  in  need  of  a  tenor 
who  can  prink  himself  up  to  look  a  pretty  fellow 
occasionally  and  keep  his  hand  in  with  a  little  love- 
making.  So  the  love-scene  was  flat  and  unprofit- 
able, all  because  the  man  was  a  make-believe. 

And  what  a  crude,  mistaken  touch  it  is  to  flood  a 
love-scene  with  a  garish  lime-light  glare.  Besides 
being  opposed  to  every  instinct  of  lovers,  who  seek 
the  obscurity  of  shady  corners  and  dim  twilight 
strolls,  it  is  such  a  needless  despoiler  of  a  woman's 
beauty.  None  but  that  of  flawless  youth  can  stand 
such  a  terrible  test.  Under  its  hard,  revealing 
radiance  wrinkles  become  ditches,  and  even  a 
dimple  becomes  a  bottomless  pit.  One  could  easily 
imagine  that  both  the  singers  had  the  good  sense  to 
realize  the  absurdity  of  two  plump  ladies  billing  and 
cooing  to  each  other  in  the  fierce  white  light,  and 
wished  themselves  well  out  of  it. 

The  costumes  were  rather  disappointing.  It  might 
be  expected  that  draping  a  whole  stageful  of  pretty 
girls  in  the  ample  folds  of  the  tunic  would  have  re- 
vealed unsuspected  lines  of  sculpturesque  charm. 
But  no  classic  beauties  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
Tivoli  costumes.  Several  of  the  chorus-girls  looked 
two  or  three  degrees  prettier,  but  the  drapery  and 
colors  were  not  successful.     There  was  too   much 


tinsel,  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper  flowers,  too  many 
color  extremes  and  contrasts,  so  that  one  felt  like  ex- 
claiming with  Bunthorne  :  "  Oh,  South  Kensington  1 
Oh,  red  and  yellow  1  " 

The  ladies,  too,  kept  patting  their  backs  sus- 
piciously, as  if  they  were  trying  to  suppress  a  re- 
bellious bustle  or  an  unwary  safety-pin,  and  not  one 
developed  the  free,  graceful  stride  that  belongs  to  the 
costume  of  the  ancients  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  modern 
stage-tripping  step,  with  the  saucy  fling  of  short 
petticoats,  was  everywhere  in  evidence,  under  the 
flowing  robes.  Josefita. 

Shoot  Him  Down. 
Aye,  beat  the  Filipino  back. 
"  All  men  are  equal  born  and  free" 
Was  only  said  for  you  and  me. 
We  earned  that  speech  when,  tooth  to  tooth, 
We  tore  the  mother  of  your  youth. 
We  emphasized  it  when  we  poured 
Our  brother's  blood 
In  living  flood 

And  plowed  bis  cities  with  the  sword. 
And  shall  the  Filipino  dare 

Our  dear-bought,  much-mouthed  words  to  share  ? 
No  !  beat  him  back  1 

Aye,  shoot  the  Filipino  down. 
He  is  a  rascal  and  a  thief, 
For  he  would  steal  our  loved  belief 
In  Freedom  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 
What  1  shall  an  upstart,  base-bred  clan 
Mimic  immortal  Henry's  breath 
And  filch  the  fame 
From  that  great  name 
By  crying  ' '  Liberty  or  death  "  ? 
Shall  we  not  mock  his  mocking  voice 
And  grant  the  second  of  his  choice  ? 
Aye  1  shoot  him  down  1 

Aye,  run  the  Filipino  through. 

How  can  his  ignorance  possess 

Life,  liberty,  and  happiness  ? 

What  can  a  foolish  Tagal  know, 

Who  pits  his  naked  spear  and  bow 

Against  the  Death-on-land-and-sea? 

What  futile  school 

Has  taught  the  fool 

The  fatal  word  of  Liberty  ? 

Lo  !  God  is  with  us  and  our  guns  ; 

Pile  up  his  bleeding  flesh  in  tons, 

So  beat  him  back  ! 

And  shoot  him  down  1 

And  run  him  through  1 
— Edmund  Vance  Cooke  in  the  Criterion. 


Eye-Glass  Anchor. 

That's  what  the  new  Clip  really  is — a  new,  perfect, 
right-up-to-the-moment  anchor.  It  holds  the  eye-glasses 
firmly  m  place  with  never  a  slip,  or  a  tilt,  or  a  waver,  and 
no  pinching.     Attached  for  50  cents. 

Good  eye-glasses,  too.  Skillful,  careful  work  in  every 
part. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled. 

Factory  on  premises.     Quick  repairing. 

Phone  Main  10. 

OPTlCWNS<H„>^»RATUi. 

642  Market  St.  instrumeuts. 


The  Races. 

At  the  Ingleside  Track  to-day  (Saturday)  the 
special  event  will  be  the  Crocker- Woolworth  Bank 
Stakes,  a  sweepstakes  for  three-year-olds  and  up- 
ward, in  which  such  favorites  as  The  Bachelor, 
Adolph  Spreckels,  Wheel  of  Fortune,  Imp.  Mistrall 
II.,  What-er  Lou,  Buckwa,  Lady  Hurst,  Prince 
Blazes,  and  Morellito  are  entered. 

On  Wednesday  next  the  Occidental  Stakes  for  two- 
year-olds,  with  selling  allowances  at  four  and  a  half 
furlongs,  is  to  be  decided,  and  among  those  entered 
are  Bamboulia,  Lomond,  St.  Anthony,  Golden  Rule, 
Ella  Boland,  Winyah,  and  Sir  Eger.  Saturday, 
March  18th,  should  be  the  banner  day  of  the  present 
season,  as  then  the  California  Derby,  at  one  mile  and 
a  quarter,  the  great  three-year-old  event  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  is  to  be  run.  Among  the  favorites  of  the 
present  season  that  are  being  given  a  special  prepara- 
tion for  this  event  are  E.  J.  Baldwin's  Los  Medanos, 
J.  G.  Brown  &  Co.'s  Olinthus,  Burns  &  Water- 
house's  First  Tenor  and  Humidity,  E.  Corrigan's 
Corsine,  P.  Dunne's  Survivor,  Louis  Ezell's  Espion- 
age, T.  G.  Ferguson's  Maud  Ferguson,  Foster 
Brothers'  Sam  McKeever,  W.  B.  Jennings's  Saintly, 
W.  M.  Murry's  Gasdale,  W.  B.  Sink's  Formero,  and 
L.  G.  Smith's  Limewater.  With  such  a  field  of 
starters  the  race  should  certainly  be  a  great  one. 


The  great  city  of  London  is  overcrowded.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  rooms  were  harder  to  get,  or 
rents  so  high,  or  competition  so  keen  among  work- 
people to  get  houses.  They  compete  against  each 
other  for  houses  as  their  masters  compete  for  trade. 
One  will  offer  sixpence  and  a  shilling  a  week  more  in 
rent,  another  will  deposit  two  or  three  pounds  as  secu- 
rity for  the  key.  They  understate  the  number  of  their 
children  so  as  to  improve  their  chances  ;  they  will 
take  a  house,  no  matter  how  unsanitary.  Those 
who  intend  to  leave  will  levy  blackmail  on  those  who 
want  to  come  in.  With  all  this  going  on,  landlords 
can  well-nigh  get  any  rent  they  like.  Such  a  state 
of  things  has  never  been  known  in  London  since  the 
great  fire.  Rarely,  indeed,  in  the  poorer  quarters,  is 
a  house  ever  empty  at  all.  People  get  to  know  when 
the  out-going  tenants  are  timed  to  leave ;  so  you 
have  two  vans  at  the  door  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
loading  furniture  coming  out,  the  other  unloading 
furniture  going  in. 

* — —      a 

An  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  caused  a  post- 
ponement of  a  children's  party  in  a  New  Jersey  town, 
and  the  mother  of  an  interesting  family,  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  disappointed  little  ones,  suggested  a 
"whooping-cough  party."  She  called  together  a 
number  of  the  children's  little  friends  who  had  the 
malady,  and  all  had  a  good  time  between  coughs. 


Facts  About  Champagne. 
G.  H.  Mumm's  Extra  Dry  is  made  from  choicest 
grapes  and  first  pressings.  Its  imports  in  1898 
were  86,855  cases,  or  52,649  more  than  any  other 
brand.  Bottles  will  bear  green  neckband  and  star 
label. 
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TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprihtorand  Manager 

Last  Times  of  the  Classic  Comic  Opera,  *T.a  Belle 

Helene."     Brought  Up  to  Date.     Next  Week, 

The  Comedy  Opera. 

-:-   THE    PRETTY    POACHER    -:- 

Music  by  J.  Offenbach.     Book  by  Oscar  Weil. 
Matine"e  Every  Saturday,  at  2  p.  m. 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 

N.  B—  Matinee  Reserved  Seats,  25  cts.     Tel.  Bush  o. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Next  Monday.  SecoDd  and  Last  Week.  Blanche 
"Walsh,  Melbourne  MacDotrell,  and  the 
Melbourne  MaeDowell  Company,  in  Fanny 
Davenport's  Production  of  Sardou's 

-:-     FEDORA    -:- 


March  20th — The  Famous  Original  Bostonians. 


OKPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  March  13th. 
Latest  European  Novelty,  Pantzee  Trio,  Grotesque 
Contortionists  and  Dancers ;  Troubadour  Trio,  Novelty 
Singing  Act ;  J.  W.  Winton,  World-Famous  Ventriloquist ; 
Twins  Marco,  European  Grotesques ;  Nivens  Monkeys 
and  Baboons ;  Fortunis  Brothers,  Comedy  Acrobats ; 
Ola  Hayden ;  Hayden  &  Hetherton ;  and  the  Four 
Eddys.  Reserved  seats,  25c;  Balcony.  10c;  Opera 
Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday. ___^_ 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Morosco  Amusement  Co.,  Incorporated Lessee 


The   San  Francisco  Season   of 
GrR.^]\rT3        OPERA 

In  French  and  Italian.  Under  Direction  of  Chas.  A.  Ellis. 

The  sale  of  Single  Tickets  for  the  First  Week 
only,  now  in  progress,  at  the  Box-Office  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Prices.  $5,  S4,  S3,' S3,  according  to 
location.     Box  Seats,  S10. 

Repertoire  —  First  Week :  Monday,  "  Faust,"  ; 
Tuesday,  "Aida";  Wednesday,  "La  Boheme";  Thurs- 
day, "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "' I'Pagliacci  "  ;  Fri- 
day, "Carmen  "  ;  Saturday  Matinee,  "  Barber  of  Seville." 

Repertoire  for  the  Second  Week  will  be  duly  announced. 


(INGLESIDE  TKACK). 


The  Paradise  of  the  Horse  World." 

March  6th  to  March  18th,  inclusive. 

Five    or   More    Races    Daily 

Trains  Leave  Third  Street  Station  at  12:45  aQd  1.15 
p.m.    Kouod-Trip  Tickets,  25  cents. 

Electric  Cars  on  Mission  and  Kearny  Streets  every 
three  minutes. 

ADMISSION,  ONE    DOLLAR. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

President. 


F.  H.  Green, 

Secretary. 


NIT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Saugallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  Sept.  iz,  1898. 

WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:40  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10:00,  1 1:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  Mill  Valley,  $1.00 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  631  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

or  teleohonine  Tavern  of  TamaJoals. 


Mrs.  Blimm — "The  Dobsons  at  last  have  a  girl 
they  hope  to  keep."  Mrs.  Grimp — "  Absurd  1 
Where  is  such  a  girl  to  be  found  ?  "  Mrs.  Blimm — 
"She  was  born  to  them  yesterday." — Philadelphia 
North  American. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


The  time  is  rapidly  passing: 

in  which  any  person 

can  obtain 

HOW  TO  READ  FACES 


OUR  OFFER. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  seven 
books.      Two      vols.,      price, 

bound  in  sheep $6.00 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  this  price. 

First  Order  Served  First. 
ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


March  13,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Opera  Season. 

The  opening  of  the  opera  season  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  on  Monday  evening  will  be  the  great 
event  of  next  week.  The  theatre  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated,  the  seating  arrangement  entirely 
changed,  the  walls  beautifully  frescoed  and  deco- 
rated, and  a  new  curtain  painted.  Practically  every" 
seat  has  been  disposed  of  for  the  first  night,  when 
Gounod's  "  Faust"  will  be  given,  with  Mme.  Melba 
as  Marguerite.  On  Tuesday  evening  Verdi's  ' '  Aida  " 
will  be  the  bill,  with  Mme.  Gadski,  the  famous 
Wagnerian  soprano,  in  the  leading  rSle.  Puccini's 
"La  Boheme,"  on  Wednesday  evening,  will  be  a 
notable  production,  for,  in  addition  to  Mme.  Melba, 
who  will  appear  as  Mimi,  San  Franciscans  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  Mme.  Zelie  de  Lussan  for  the 
first  time  as  Musette.  On  Thursday  evening  there 
will  be  a  double  bill,  including  Mascagni's  "  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana  "  and  Leoncavallo's  "  I'Pagliacci,"  in 
which  Mme.  Gadski  will  appear  as  Santuzza  and 
Mme.  Chalia  will  make  her  zUbut  as  Nedda.  Great 
interest  is  centred  in  Friday  night's  performance  of 
Bizet's  "Carmen,"  when  Mme.  Zelie  de  Lussan, 
who  is  considered  Mme.  Calv6's  only  rival  in  the 
rSle  of  the  Spanish  gypsy,  will  head  the  cast.  The 
Saturday  matinee  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  ' '  Barber  of 
Seville,"  in  which  Mme.  Melba  will  be  seen  as 
Rosina,  one  of  the  roles  in  which  she  scored  such  a 
success  when  she  sang  here  last  spring  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre. 

Prominent  among  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany are  Mmes.  Olitzka,  Mattfeld,  and  Van 
Cauteren,  contraltos  ;  Messrs.  Bonnard,  Van  Hoose, 
Del  Sol,  Cass,  and  Pandolfini,  tenors  ;  and  Messrs. 
Bensaude,  Stehmann,  Boudouresque,  De  Vries, 
Rosa,  Rains,  and  Viviani,  baritones  and  bassos. 
The  conductors  are  Signor  Armando  Seppilli  and 
Herr  Richard  Field.  In  addition  to  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  there  will  be  an  efficient  chorus 
and  an  excellent  corps  de  ballet. 

Among  the  operas  to  be  produced  during  the 
second  week  of  the  engagement  are  "  La  Traviata," 
"  Lucia,"  "  Les  Huguenots,"  "  Romeo  et  Juliette," 

and  "  Mignon." 

^ 

"Fedora  "  at  the  Columbia. 

The  production  of  Sardou's  "La  Tosca"  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  during  the  week  has  proved  a 
veritable  triumph  for  Blanche  Walsh,  who  never  be- 
fore has  had  such  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show 
her  real  talent  in  this  city  as  she  did  on  Monday  night 
In  the  earlier  scenes  she  brought  out  convincingly  the 
lighter  side  of  the  Roman  singer's  character ;  while  in 
the  torture  scene,  and  the  one  in  which  she  finds  the 
knife  and  kills  the  crafty  Scarpia.  she  ran  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  emotions — love,  terror,  hatred,  and  de- 
spair— rising  to  a  dramatic  height  which  the  late  Fanny 
Davenport,  despite  her  excellent  acting  in  the  role, 
was  never  able  to  reach.  Melbourne  MacDowell 
again  gave  a  careful  impersonation  of  the  cruel  Baron 
Scarpia,  and  Arthur  Elliott,  as  Floria's  lover,  and  E. 
D.  Denison,  as  Angelotti,  were  especially  worthy  of 
praise. 

Next  week  "  Fedora  "  will  be  played,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  Miss  Walsh  will  score  another  hit  in 
the  liiie-role.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  play  was 
the  first  of  the  Sardou  tragedies  that  was  presented 
in  this  country,  and  gave  Robert  Mantell  an  op- 
portunity to  make  his  first  great  success.  The  late 
Miss  Davenport  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  are  the  only 
actresses  who  have  been  seen  in  the  tide-role  in  this 
country  until  Miss  Walsh  appeared  in  it  this  season. 

The  Bostonians  will  open  their  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday,  March  20th,  in  the 
romantic  opera,  "  Rob  Roy,"  by  Reginald  de  Koven 
and  Harvey  B.  Smith. 


"The  Pretty  Poacher." 

Offenbach's  mythological  opera,  "La  Belle 
H61ene,"  will  be  given  for  the  last  lime  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Sunday  evening,  and  next 
week  Oscar  Weil's  comic  opera,  "The  Pretty 
Poacher,"  adapted  by  him  from  the  French  to  the 
score  of  Offenbach,  will  be  sung.  The  cast  will  in- 
clude Elvia  Crox  as  Bibletta,  the  real  heiress,  who 
disguises  herself  as  the  chamois-hunter,  Bible t to  ; 
Anna  Lichter  as  the  bewitching  peasant  girl,  Cinetta  ; 
Edwin  Stevens  as  Marcassou,  the  mule-driver  ;  Will- 
iam Pruette  as  the  Count  de  Campistrous,  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  ;  Gerald  Gerome,  the  new 
tenor,  who  will  make  his  first  appearance  as  Theo- 
dore, his  son  ;  Phil  Branson  as  the  poacher,  Bibes  ; 
and  William  Schuster  as  Gabastou,  the  tavern- 
keeper.  On  Friday  afternoon,  March  17th,  a  special 
performance  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Youths'  Directory. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  "  Beautiful 
Goldenlocks,"  the  Easter  extravaganza,  which  will  be 
a  melange  of  songs,  dances,  ballets,  and  fun, 

The  Orpheum, 
The  new  features  at  the  Orpheum  next  week  will 
include  the  Pantzer  Trio,  who  appear  in  a  novelty 
dancing  act,  in  which  they  not  only  execute  some 
clever  dances,  but  introduce  many  contortion  and 
acrobatic  feats  ;  the  Troubadour  Trio,  in  popular 
songs  and  selections  from  fight  operas  ;  and  J,  W. 
Winton,  the  great  ventriloquist,  with  his  automatons 
that  walk,  talk,  and  smoke.  Among  the  hold-overs 
are  the  Marco  Twins,  who  keep  the  audience  laugh- 
ing at  their  droll  performance  ;  the  Fortunis  Brothers, 


in  their  knock-about  comedy  ;  the  Four  Eddys,  the 
marvelous  acrobats  ;  Ola  Hayden,  in  new  songs  ; 
Nivens  and  his  performing  monkeys  and  baboons  ; 
and  Hayden  and  Hetherton  in  a  new  comedy  sketch. 

Notes. 
Paul  M.  Potter  is  to  furnish  Henry  Miller  with  a 
new  play. 

It  is  rumored  that  Adelaide  Mould,  the  eighteen- 
year-old  daughter  of  Marion  Manola,  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  nephew  of  Speaker  Reed. 

Max  O'Rell's  play,  "  The  Prince  of  Wealth,"  was 
brought  out  in  Detroit  last  week  by  Olga  Nethersole. 
It  is  a  comedy  of  satire  on  the  greed  of  money. 

William  Courtleigh  may  next  year  be  seen  in  a 
melodrama  of  the  Napoleonic  period.  Edward  Mor- 
gan will  remain  at  the  Lyceum.  So  will  Hilda 
Spong  and  Mary  Mannering. 

A  phonograph  is  being  used  seriously  in  an  En- 
glish melodrama,  "The  Dangers  of  London."  It 
records  a  conversation  in  an  impossible  manner,  but 
helps  in  the  development  of  the  plot. 

Fritz  Williams  has  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
entertaining  successes  of  bis  career  as  Alfred  Godfrey 
in  "  On  and  Off,"  Charles  Frohman's  funniest  farce, 
which  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  shortly. 

Edna  May,  who  has  made  such  a  hit  in  the  leading 
rdleoi  "The  Belle  of  New  York,"  is  to  be  the  hero- 
ine in  London  of  "An  American  Beauty,"  which 
was  produced  in  New  York  by  Lillian  Russell. 

Oscar  Wilde  has  written  a  new  modem  comedy, 
which  will  be  produced  in  London  in  May.  The 
play  will  be  anonymous,  but  it  is  so  characteristic 
that  its  authorship  can  not  be  concealed.  Wilde  is 
still  living  in  Paris,  but  in  rather  straitened  circum- 
stances. 

Paris  is  said  to  be  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
music-halls  that  the  situation  of  the  serious  threatres 
grows  worse  every  year.  The  present  season  is  said 
to  be  the  worst  ever  known.  None  of  the  plays  has 
proved  profitable.  The  theatres  are  deserted,  and 
only  the  music-halls  flourish. 

"The  Two  Orphans  "  was  revived  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Paris.  It  is  recalled  that  the  manager  to  whom 
D'Ennery  submitted  the  piece  first  only  gave  it  under 
protest  and  prophesied  that  it  would  never  have 
twenty  performances.  It  had  five  hundred  con- 
secutively at  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 

Victor  Herbert  and  John  Philip  Sousa  are  writing 
comic  operas  for  next  season.  Mr.  Sousa  has 
selected  George  Broadhurst  as  the  author  of  one  of 
his  librettos.  Victor  Herbert  will  also  have  a  new 
librettist.  Reginald  de  Koven  and  H.  B.  Smith  will 
write  a  musical  farce  for  Augustin  Daly. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  romantic  comedy- 
drama,  "Joe  Hurst,  Gentleman,"  was  produced  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  week  by  Digby  Bell,  Laura 
Joyce  Bell,  and  a  competent  company,  but  the  play 
scored  only  a  mediocre  success.  Mrs.  KcKinley  and 
a  party  from  the  White  House  occupied  a  box. 

Clara  Thropp,  the  soubrette  who,  not  many 
months  ago,  was  in  financial  difficulties  in  this  city, 
is  now  starring  in  Ibsen's  play,  "  A  Doll's  House." 
A  Duluth  paper  says  :  "  Miss  Thropp  will  also  sing, 
in  her  inimitable  way,  '  My  Honolulu  Lady '  and 
Kipling's  world-famous  barrack-song,  '  On  the  Road 
to  Mandalay.'  " 

Eleanors  Doss  has  been  acting  in  Athens  and 
winning  a  series  of  brilliant  triumphs.  She  was  in- 
vited to  the  palace,  where  she  was  made  much  of 
by  the  king  and  his  family.  She  will  have  the  lead- 
ing role  in  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  "  La  Gioconda," 
which  the  poet  has  written  in  accordance  with  Greek 
models  and  is  shortly  to  be  acted  in  Rome. 

Ellen  Terry  has  been  received  with  extraordinary 
popular  enthusiasm  during  the  brief  starring  tour 
which  she  is  making  on  her  own  account,  previous  to 
her  return  to  the  London  Lyceum  stage  with  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  who  wished  to  see  her. 
Recently  she  revived  Tom  Taylor's  "  Plot  and 
Passion,"  playing  the  rdle  of  Mme.  de  Fontanges 
for  the  first  time. 

A  unique  museum  in  Paris  is  one  in  which  are 
gathered  all  objects  relating  to  the  ballet,  including 
everything  from  tattered  skirts  to  valuable  jewels. 
Collecting  goes  on  assiduously  of  all  articles  con- 
nected with  celebrities  of  the  dance.  The  latest 
acquisition  to  the  collection  is  a  plaster  cast  of  the 
feet  of  Mme.  Vestris.  They  were  made  for  Lord 
Fife,  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  sold  after 
his  death  for  fifty  cents. 

The  new  poetical  tragedy  which  has  been  written 
by  "John  Oliver  Hobbes"  (Mrs.  Craigie)  is  called 
"  Osbern  and  Ursyne,"  and  George  Alexander  will 
produce  it,  at  some  future  date,  at  the  London  St. 
James's  Theatre.  Mrs.  Craigie  describes  her  play  as 
a  "drama  in  three  acts."  Its  period  is  1098,  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  First 
Crusade,  and  the  scene  is  placed  in  England.  It  is 
written  in  verse  and  prose  on  an  original  theme. 

Willie  Edouin  will  return  to  New  York  from 
England,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  to  act 
at  the  Olympia  when  it  is  opened  under  George 
Lederer's  management.     Louie  Freear  will  also  ap- 


lesque  will  be  called.  She  is  the  young  woman  who 
suddenly  became  famous  through  her  sense  of  humor 
and  her  curious  personal  appearance.  She  was  the 
first  to  warble  "Sister  Mary  Jane's  Top  Note." 

Julia  Marlowe  has  appeared  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  in  "  Colinette,"  the  comedy  with  which  she 
will  open  her  New  York  engagement.  It  is  the 
French  work  of  Georges  Lenotre  and  Gabriel  Martin. 
The  English  adaptation  is  by  Henry  Guy  Carleton. 
Its  action  consists  mainly  of  a  young  wife's  efforts  to 
secure  the  release  of  her  military  husband  from  an 
unjust  arrest.  Miss  Marlowe's  role  is  humorously 
piquant,  though  sentimental  too.  It  clothes  her  in  a 
succession  of  fine  gowns  and  at  length  in  her  hus- 
band's uniform. 

Cronete  Novelli,  who  is  appreciated  in  his  own 
Italy,  now  that  he  has  made  two  triumphant  visits  to 
Paris,  will  have  a  theatre  in  Rome  called  Casa 
Goldoni.  Its  object  will  be  to  elevate  the  present 
condition  of  the  drama  in  Italy  by  supplying  a  good 
company,  which  is  nowadays  rare  there.  All  kinds  of 
plays,  excepting  farces,  will  be  acted.  An  old  the- 
atre was  selected,  but  alterations  will  make  it  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  the  world.  Novelli  was  re- 
cently made  an  Officer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  by 
King  Humbert. 

Miss  May  Robson,  whose  eccentric  make-ups  have 
made  her  famous,  will  leave  the  Empire  Theatre 
Stock  Company  at  the  end  of  this  season.  Miss 
Robson  has  not  been  satisfied  with  several  of  the 
parts  she  has  been  called  upon  to  play  recently,  and 
as  the  pieces  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  intends  to  pro- 
duce next  year  offer  her  nothing  very  much  better, 
she  has  determined  to  resign.  Miss  Robson  is  at 
present  appearing  as  Mrs.  Vokins  in  "Lord  and 
Lady  Algy,"  and  her  amusing  make-up  as  Little  Bo 
Peep,  in  the  fancy-ball  scenes,  has  been  much  com- 
mented upon.     It  is  a  very  small  part,  however. 

It  appears  that  the  new  play,  "Csesar  and  Cleo- 
patra," which  has  been  written  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  is  in  five  acts  and  nine  scenes,  and  calls  for 
elaborate  scenic  preparation  and  much  stage-room 
for  Roman  and  Egyptian  armies.  In  fact,  its  pro- 
duction by  Forbes  Robertson  appears  to  depend 
upon  his  ability  to  find  a  suitable  theatre  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Mr.  Shaw  says  of  his  own  work  : 
"The  play  has  been  written  to  redeem  English 
dramatic  literature  from  the  reproach  of  having  no 
better  portrait  of  Julius  Caesar  than  the  wretched 
abortion  produced  by  Shakespeare.  His  Cleopatra, 
too,  though  a  very  clever  dramatization  of  the  or- 
dinary demirep,  does  not  touch  on  the  only  really  in- 
teresting event  in  her  career,  her  meeting  with 
Caesar." 

Emperor  William's  patronage  of  the  theatre  is  not 
always  an  unmixed  blessing  to  managers.  He  was 
present  the  other  day  at  a  performance  in  the  Berlin 
Theatre  Royal,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  piece 
and  the  actors  that  he  expressed  his  desire  to  see  the 
play  again,  and  notified  the  management  that  the 
cast  must  be  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
occasion.  It  happened  that  Herr  Thomas,  who  im- 
personated the  leading  character,  had  been  borrowed 
for  the  night  from  another  house,  and  had  since  re- 
turned to  his  duties.  The  director  begged  of  his 
brother  manager  the  loan  of  Herr  Thomas  for  the 
evening,  but  the  answer  was  that  the  latter  was  in  the 
bill  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  faith  with  the 
public.  Ultimately,  the  matter  was  arranged,  but 
the  director  of  the  Berlin  Theatre  Royal  had  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  tune  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

Ada  Rehan  is  to  appear  in  London  in  the  next 
Drury  Lane  melodrama.  The  play  will  open  some 
time  in  September,  and  will  probably  run  for  about 
fourteen  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Daly's  com- 
pany will  be  on  a  tour  in  this  country,  playing  "  The 
Great  Ruby."  Daly's  New  York  theatre  will  be  oc- 
cupied for  the  same  period  with  "  The  Greek  Slave," 
a  musical  play  which  has  had  a  long  run  at  his  the- 
atre in  London.  When  Miss  Rehan  has  finished  her 
London  engagement  she  will  return  to  New  York 
and  will  play  some  of  her  old  parts  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  the  new  Drury  Lane  melodrama  will  be 
placed  on  the  stage  there,  just  as  "  The  Great  Ruby  " 
has  been,  with  Mr.  Daly's  company  and  Miss  Rehan 
at  its  head.  Mr.  Daly  has  fully  decided  not  to  pre- 
sent any  other  play  than  "The  Great  Ruby  "  at  his 
theatre  for  the  rest  of  this  season.  The  run  will  be 
continued  till  warm  weather.  After  the  close  of  the 
New  York  run  the  company  will  have  a  rest  till  the 
time  for  beginning  the  tour  of  "The  Great  Ruby." 


Food  for  Infants. 

The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 
as  a  baby  food  from  the  hour  of  birth  stands  with- 
out a  competitor,  presenting  as  it  does  the  most 
perfect  preparation  of  milk  for  the  use  of  infants. 


Mme.  Charles  Blanchini,  wife  of  the  famous 
Parisian  scenic  artist,  has  just  been  sentenced  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude  for  attempting  to  poison 
her  husband.  As  she  was  taken  from  the  court- 
room the  desperate  woman  stabbed  herself  with  a 
hat-pin,  but  inflicted  no  serious  wound. 


pear  in  "The  Man  in  the  Moon,"  as  the  new  bur-     pleation  in  all  climates. 


—  A  Favorite  Cosmetic  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  was  the  milk  of  roses,  said  to  give  a  fair 
and  youthful  appearance.  Dickey's  Creme  de  Lis  is 
the  favorite  cosmetic  of  the  present  time,  and  never 
fails  to  produce  as  well  as  preserve  a  beautiful  com- 


A  man,  who  wants  to  cheat  his 
customer,  can't — with  Apollo  gal- 
vanized iron. 

No  false  gauging  done  for  any- 
body. 

1         Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Bosh  12. 
MAIN    OFFICE-23   POWELL  STREET 

Branches — 5-a  Taylor  St.  and  200  Montgomery  Ave. 
Laundry  on  12th  St.,  between  Howard  and  Folsom. 

ORDINARY    MENT>INO,  etc.,   free  of   charge. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  nndersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann. 
fac tores  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

8  ATT.  DUCK-ALL  y UM BEKS  ; 
HTDRAUIIC-AIL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  Inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Dnck,  from  7  Ounce! 
to  IS  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE    CALL 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  fight  against 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State. 

The  "sure  thing"  races  are  NOT 
ADVERTISED  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filied  with 
the  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 


Delivered  by  carrier 
Weekly  Call   -     -     - 


65c  a  month 
$1.00  per  year 


W.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  O?  — 

Joan  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,M.D. 

—  IM   BtS  NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  b  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  coo- 
tains  more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can  not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  -with  the  Argonaut  thus : 

The  Publisher's  price  Is 83.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.0  0 

We    will   send  both,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for.. 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  wil'  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  F— 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  13,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


LINES  TO  A    KID. 

When  Fashion  sent  a  firman  forth 

That  hands  should  hide  their  native  worth, 

And  be  with  gloves  invested, 
What  panic  must  have  seized  thy  kin 
When  first,  O  kid,  thy  supple  skin 

As  fitting  was  suggested  1 

No  pleasaDt  pastimes  thee  await, 
No  noses  rubbed  en  tcte-a-tete 

(What  flirting  can  be  terser  ?  ) 
If  Nanny  thou — shall  Billy  ne'er 
With  bleat  and  bound  thy  heart  ensnare, 

If  Billy — vice  versa. 

A  calf  with  "points,"  by  takiDg  pains, 
The  rank  of  sirloin  oft  attains, 

And  lambs  may  rise  to  muttons  ; 
But  all  the  honor  that  is  made 
For  thee's  to  be  a  gant  de  suede, 

With  twelve  or  fourteen  buttons. 

Yet  wert  thou  conscious  of  the  charm 
That  circles  round  a  soft  white  arm, 

Thy  lot  were  not  so  cruel. 
How  many  an  envious  lad  would  try 
To  crush  thy  close  monopoly, 

And  fight  with  thee  a  duel ! 

Poor  innocent  1  couldst  thou  but  guess 
That  half  the  tenue  in  their  dress 

Belles  from  thy  fleece  now  borrow  I 
So  let  thy  epitaph  appear  : 
'  Peace  to  the  bones  of  one  who.  here 
To-day,  isganl  to-morrow  !  " 

— Cotsford  Dick. 
♦ 

The  much- postponed  public  evening  reception  at 
the  White  House,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  administration,  finally  was  given  on  the  night 
of  February  22d.  Not  within  the  memory  of  any 
one  living  have  such  efforts  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  White  House  to  give 
the  same  brilliancy  to  the  reception  as  though  it 
were  a  card  affair.  The  appearance  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  as  beautiful  as  when  diplomats  are  the 
guests  of  honor.  Roses,  orchids,  hyacinths,  carna- 
tions, azaleas,  primroses,  and  lilies  were  used  in 
decorating  mantels,  mirrors,  and  window  seats,  and 
all  the  great  palms  and  rare  ferns  for  which  the 
propagating  gardens  are  celebrated  were  brought 
forth  to  adorn  the  East  Room,  Red  Corridor,  and  the 
suite  of  drawing-rooms.  The  music  was  constant, 
and  was  furnished  by  the  Marine  Band  and  the  Sixth 
Artillery  Band.  The  Cabinet  women  all  wore  new 
gowns  and  their  jewels  were  more  numerous  than 
usual.  Mrs.  McKinley  wore  a  rich  brocade  of  white 
and  violet.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  the  guests  were 
people  who  have  been  present  at  the  card  receptions 
— diplomats,  supreme  court  justices,  and  such  offi- 
cers of  the  army  as  the  surgeon-general  and  General 
Corbin — and  it  was  evident  that  all  of  the  personal 
friends  of  the  President  had  made  an  effort  to  be 
present  in  order  to  add  to  the  general  brilliancy  and 
to  make  the  public  feel  repaid  for  the  long  wait  on 
the  crowded  sidewalks  before  the  doors  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  were  opened.  The  reception  began 
at  nine  o'clock,  but  as  early  as  six  the  line  began  to 
gather,  and  before  the  evening  was  over  it  stretched 
four-deep  three  blocks  away  from  the  White  House. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  eight  thousand  people 
shook  hands  with  the  President  and  received  a 
pleasant  bow  of  greeting  from  Mrs.  McKinley. 


The  battles  of  flowers  at  Nice  this  year  are  given 
up  to  the  visitors,  and,  despite  ominous  predictions, 
the  first  was  a  great  success.  At  two  o'clock,  headed 
by  the  municipal  band,  the  procession  of  banners  to 
be  distributed  made  a  round  of  the  course,  and  as 
soon  as  these  had  been  deposited  with  the  judges, 
the  carriages  began  to  pass  up  and  down  the  narrow 
line,  pelting  and  being  pelted  with  fragrant  bouquets. 
Soon  the  street  was  carpeted  and  the  air  filled  with 
the  bright  colors  of  the  flowers,  and  the  merry  battle 
waged  always  keenest  where  a  handsomely  decorated 
-  carriage,  an  especially  pretty  face,  or  the  ever-popular 
officers  were  passing.  A  novel  idea,  that  of  convert- 
ing a  carriage  into  a  sleigh  or  raising  a  sleigh  on 
wheels,  was  adopted  by  Prince  and  Princess  Lubo- 
mirsky  and  by  Mme.  Choubine,  and  these  two  were 
the  handsomest  "turn-outs"  seen.  That  of  Prince 
and  Princess  Lubomirsky  was  a  large  troika,  drawn 
by  three  black  horses,  harnessed  abreast,  the  centre 
horse  having  the  high  Russian  collar  covered  with 
flowers.  Two  men  in  yellow-and-blue  costumes  were 
on  the  front  seat,  and  the  sleigh  was  a  solid  mass  of 
yellow  jonquils  and  blue  cornflowers,  a  most  effective 
combination.  Mme.  Choubine  was  in  a  very  low, 
small  sleigh,  covered  with  variegated  flowers,  violets 
predominating.  The  sleigh  was  also  drawn  by  three 
horses,  the  first  mounted  by  a  man  in  Cossack  uni- 
form, the  second  loose  in  the  harness,  the  third  led 
by  a  Cossack  walking,  and  standing  on  the  rear  of 
the  sleigh  were  two  more  men  in  white  silk  uniforms. 
Above  the  flowers  rose  a  huge  Russian  eagle,  with 
wide-spread  wings.  The  effect  of  all  was  most 
brilliant.  Mile.  Batourine  and  Comtesse  Klein- 
michel  were  in  a  beautifully  decorated  victoria, 
the  only  flower  used  being  the  Russian  violet, 
with  mauve  ribbons,  and  both  being  handsomely 
costumed  in  the  same  color.  The  above  were 
among  the  carriages  awarded  banners  of  honor,  but 
several  more  banners  were  distributed  to  the  breaks 
of  the  officers  of  the  line  and  the  chasseurs,  to  some 
of  the  bote)  breaks,  and  a  number  of  carriages.  A 
most  c?e^  jve  break  was  that  in  white  with  crimson 
ribbons,    a    which    a    merry    pa.i.y,    consisting    of 


Princesse  Dolgorouky,  Mile,  de  Bresson,  Mile,  de 
Saluces,  Miles.  Flores,  Baron  and  Baronne  Laz- 
zaroni,  M.  Vatable,  and  others,  fought  bravely. 
All  were  dressed  alike  in  white,  "with  crimson  hat- 
ribbons.  On  a  coach  were  Prince  and  Princesse 
Demidoff,  Prince  and  Princesse  Kotchoubey,  and 
Prince  Ludovic  Pignatelli  d'Aragon,  throwing 
bouquets  with  balloons  attached  to  them.  At  night 
was  the  first  of  the  two  vegliones  at  the  opera,  which 
follow  the  two  battles  of  flowers  ;  the  redoute  being 
given  at  the  Casino  on  Sunday  after  the  battle  of 
confetti.  The  veglione  and  the  redoute  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  character.  At  the  former  the  women  go  in 
dominoes  and  masked,  while  the  men  appear  in  the 
usual  evening-dress  and  not  masked.  This,  while  it 
may  take  slightly  from  the  gayety,  adds  much  to  the 
respectability.  While  the  women  are  (or  fondly 
hope  they  are)  disguised,  the  men  are  seen  and 
known  by  every  one.  At  the  redoute,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  are  in  dominoes  and  masked,  and  the  fact 
of  all  wearing  identical  colors  not  only  enhances  the 
brilliancy  of  the  effect,  but  gives  monsieur  as  well 
as  madame  a  chance  to  "  intriguer  "  undetected. 

The  Bachelor  Girls'  Association  of  Michigan  has 
determined  to  extend  its  field  of  operation,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  effect  organizations  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
and  Missouri.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  societies  in 
every  town  and  city,  and  with  binding  oaths  pledge 
affiliating  members  from  entering  matrimony  until 
the  specified  age  limit  of  thirty  years  has  been  at- 
tained, and  to  stipulate  qualifications  which  must  be 
possessed  by  members  of  the  opposite  sex  who  seek 
marriage  when  the  young  women  may  be  eligible  for 
alliances.  Promoters  of  the  movement  believe  that 
the  divorce  evil  may  be  partially  eradicated  by  such 
an  organization  maintained  in  several  States. 

Strange  are  the  tales  the  newspapers  sometimes  tell 
of  the  drinking  habits  of  society  women.  They  may 
generally  be  set  down  as  evolved  from  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  the  imaginative  space-writer,  but  occa- 
sionally they  contain  a  modicum  of  truth.  Such  a  tale 
is  told  in  the  New  York  Press.  Its  basis  is,  probably, 
the  fact  that  the  society  "  girl "  nowadays  is  no  longer 
the  innocent  young  thing  of  sweet  sixteen.  She  may 
be,  and  very  often  is,  Balzac's  ideal,  the  woman  of 
thirty,  and  the  taste  of  vermouth  is  not  unknown  to 
her.  The  girl  of  whom  the  Press  tells  arrived  at  a 
friend's  house,  flushed  and  exhilarated.  "  Do  I  look 
any  the  worse  for  wear?  "said  she;  "  such  a  day  1 
Got  in  town  this  morning,  and  lunched  with  a  man  at 
the  Savarin.  Always  been  dying  to  go  there,  and  I 
never  lunched  alone  with  a  man  before  in  my  life. 
Wouldn't  mamma  have  spasms  if  she  knew  1  I 
shook  my  man  after  lunch,  took  a  hansom  up  to  the 
Astoria,  where  I  telephoned  six  different  men  to  come 
there  to  see  me.  Been  holding  a  regular  reception, 
one  at  a  time,  you  know.  Told  the  first  man  to  meet 
me  at  2:15  in  the  Moorish  Room  and  the  next  at  2:45 
in  the  palm-garden,  and  I  fixed  the  time  and  the 
place  so  cleverly  that  not  one  of  them  knew  the  other 
had  been  there.  Each  thought  himself  the  only  one, 
and  I  told  them  all  I  couldn't  give  them  but  half  an 
hour,  because  I  was  on  the  fly  and  you  were  waiting 
for  me  up  here.  That  was  time  enough  to  give  any 
man  and  to  drink  a  cocktail.  Had  one  with  each  as 
he  came  along — I  had  to  be  sociable,  you  know,  and, 
of  course,  1  couldn't  explain  that  I'd  had  one  before. 
One  before  luncheon  and  six  at  the  Astoria — lucky  I 
had  a  different  waiter  every  time,  wasn't  it  ?  I  man- 
aged that.  Seven  at  a  stretch  breaks  my  record,  and 
I  haven't  turned  a  hair." 


The  recent  dog  show  in  New  York  has  developed 
the  fact  that  millionaires  and  society  women,  when  it 
comes  to  buying  or  selling,  are  as  keen  over  prices 
as  the  women  and  men  who  trade  in  dogs  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Both  the  A.  K.  C.  and  the  Westminster 
Club  have  very  strict  rules  regarding  "faking  up" 
dogs  for  competition.  It  is  an  old  custom  to  permit 
handlers  to  wave  tiny  balls  of  chopped  liver  before 
their  dogs  in  the  ring  to  make  them  alert  and  snappy 
in  showing,  but  now  there  are  rumors  that  some 
owners  put  life  into  indifferent  and  slow-acting  dogs 
by  dosing  them  with  capsules  containing  some  sort 
of  stimulant  just  before  they  are  judged.  Chalking 
the  coats  of  smooth-coated  white  dogs  is  another 
practice  that  has  been  indulged  in  more  openly  than 
at  other  shows,  and  to  rub  slightly  gone  forelegs  with 
liniments  and  the  washing  of  jaws  with  alum  solu- 
tions to  tighten  and  contract  the  cheeks  are  other 
methods  that  have  attracted  notice. 


Hair  washes,  intended  either  to  give  the  hair  a  gloss 
or  to  color  it,  have  so  frequently  been  the  cause  of 
accidents  in  Paris  that  the  police  are  investigating  the 
composition  of  some  of  them,  with  the  object  of  for- 
bidding their  use  if  it  is  established  that  they  are 
really  dangerous.  Not  only  do  some  of  these  com- 
pounds contain  certain  substances  likely  to  be  ignited 
by  fire  or  heat,  but  some  of  them  explode  from 
friction.  In  their  results  they  can  be  almost  as  dan- 
gerous when  they  are  not  subject  to  either  of  these 
changes.  One  woman  in  Paris,  who  was  so  well 
known  that  her  case  attracted  general  attention,  had 
a  drop  of  an  expensive  hair-wash  fall  in  her  ear. 
The  result  was  an  almost  complete  loss  of  hearing  as 
well  as  brain  fever.  The  Paris  investigators  of  the 
hair-wash  subject  are  excited  because  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  the  cheapest  preparations  seem  to  be 
equally  dangerous  in  case  of  accident.    This  subject 


(says  the  New  York  Sun)  has  naturally  far  greater 
significance  for  European  women  than  for  American. 
There  the  hair-dresser  is  almost  a  necessity.  Women 
of  small  means  use  their  services  almost  as  regularly 
as  they  would  a  physician's.  It  happens  from  this 
that  in  Germany,  France,  and  Austria  the  poorest 
quarters  of  the  cities  always  possess  their  hair- 
dressers, whose  work  is  confined  to  the  women  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  may  not  wash  their  hair  fre- 
quently, for  that  is  not  a  habit  with  European  women 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  here,  as  the  belief  abroad 
is  that  it  damages  the  hair  ;  but  these  hair- dressers, 
who  receive  a  very  small  sum  for  their  services,  dress 
and  arrange  the  hair  for  social  functions  and  for 
ordinary  every-day  purposes.  In  this  country  the 
hair-dresser  is  an  exotic  luxury  that  flourishes  little 
outside  of  the  large  cities.  The  American  woman's 
desire  to  do  for  herself  is  antagonistic  to  the  services 
of  the  hair-dresser. 


1,000,000  Sailors  from  one  Ship. 

The  U.  S.  receiving-ship  Vermont,  now  over  50 
years  old,  has  been  the  school-house  for  over  1,000,- 
000  sailors  in  our  navy.  The  age  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Vermont  are  much  the  same  as 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  has  been  before 
the  public  for  fifty  years  and  has  cured  innumerable 
cases  of  malaria,  fever  and  ague,  besides  dyspepsia, 
constipation,  indigestion,  blood  disorders,  and  kid- 
ney affections. 

1    m    > 

Elderly  maiden  (out  rowing  with  a  possible  suitor, 
to  her  little  sister,  who  is  frightened  by  the  waves)  — 
"Theodora,  if  you  are  so  nervous  now,  what  will  you 
be  at  my  age?"  Little  sister  (meekly)— "  Thirty- 
seven,  I  suppose." — Rehoboth  Sunday  Herald. 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 

The  sales  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  for 

the  week  ending  Wednesday,  March  8,  1899,  were 

as  follows,  viz. : 

Bonds. 

Bonds,  Sales.         Closed.  Bid.  A  sked. 

C.C.Water5% 22,000     @  io8Ji-io8         108 

Los  An.  Grtd  6% . . . .     3,000    @  ioiJ^-ioi^j     xoxJ<£     ioi^ 
Market  St.  Ry  5%.. .  12,000    @  114^-115        "5 
N.Pac.C.  R.R.5%.     9,000    @  ioi^-iqz'A     102^ 
Omnibus  Cable  6%..     4,000    (01  129%  129 

Powell  St.  6% 10,000    @i2i  121J4 

Park&C.H.  Ry  6%     3,000    @  xo6J£  ioSJ£     107^ 

S.F.&N.P.Ry5%.    3,000    @  xxx#  "1 

S.  F.  &  S.  J.  Ry.  s%  10,000    @iWA  "4M 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. . .   11,000    @  112^  najHi     112& 

S.P.  of  Cal.  6^(1905)  15,000    @ii3#-ii3J4     "3# 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     7,000    (a)  125  124 

S.  V.  Water  6% 7,000    @  ix6&-xx6$£     xx6# 

S.  V.  Water  4% 8,000    @  103^-103^     103K 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. .     3,000    @  xoij^  101         102 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  S harts.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked, 

Contra  Costa  Water .  1,410    @    65^-63         6s}4      63 
Spring  Valley  Water.  1,075    @  102^-102^    102J4    xo2j£ 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Equitable  Gas *.355    @    *o-        9  9  gj^ 

Mutual  Electric 1,780    @    15^-  16J6       15%       16^ 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.     270    @    49  !i  -  49K      49         50 
Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      391    @    84^  84% 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.      393    @    84^-84%      84K      85 
S.  F.  Gas 300    @     3%-    tf£        i%        1% 

Banks. 
Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.       10    ©    98K  98  o8}£ 

First  National 25     @  220  220        225 

Strut  X.-R. 

Market  St 1,820    ®   64-      65  65         65% 

California  St 105    @  xixj^-iixj^     111K 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 342    @    6o}4-  60&      60%      61% 

Vigorit 450    @     2%  2^        s% 

Sugars. 

Hana  P.  Co 2,865    @    16&-  15^      *sH      16 

Hawaiian 3.375     @    76K-  80  80 

Hntchinson 1,190    (0    33^- 33#       33  33^6 

Paauhau  S.  P.  Co . . .  2,890    @    39-      39^      39^      39^ 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 338    @  1x0-    iioj^     iioj^    noJ£ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      970    @    74^-76}^      76  76 

Hawaiian  advanced  again  during  the  week  from 
76%  to  80,  and  closed  at  80  bid.  Hana  Sugar 
Plantation  Company  had  a  further  decline,  again 
selling  off  from  16&  to  15^  on  small  offerings  by 
very  strong  bear  influences,  but  closed  at  15K  bid 
and  16  asked.  The  management  of  the  Hana  Com- 
pany positively  assert  that  they  will  pay  a  dividend 
not  later  than  July  1,  1899,  and  possibly  sooner,  of 
50  cents  per  quarter  or  $2  per  year  per  share,  and  re- 
ports this  plantation  in  excellent  shape  every  way, 
and  the  crop  of  1899  will  yield  between  5.500  to 
6,000  tons.  Hutchinson  was  quiet,  selling  between 
33&  and  33^,  closing  at  33  bid  and  33^  asked. 

Giant  Powder  was  also  inactive  during  the  week, 
very  little  stock  changing  hands,  but  the  stock  seems 
to  be  well  and  firmly  held. 

Market  Street  Railroad  closed  strong  at  65  bid 
and  65  J£  asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water  declined  from  65  %  to  63,  and 
closed  at  62%  bid,  63  asked. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  A  Co.  and  Anglo- Californian  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SCHL08S.  A.  W.   BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Monrgomery  Street.  S.  F. 

WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and  Stocki  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


Knocking 
Around 
Won't 
Hurt 

Evans'  Ale. 
No  Sediment. 
That's  Why. 

The  safest  drink  at  all  titties. 
Always  tlie  same  wherever  you  get 
it;    tteticc   the  best   to    drink    wlten 
traveling. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


ENNE1>TS  KKK5: 
{SSI  LET 


c^3 

■*■  A-  Positive  Helief  for 

PRICKXT  HEAT, 
CHAFING  and  SUNBURU 

and  aU  afflictions  of  the  skin. 
f£7"M  little  higher  in  price  lhan 
worthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
.Jrii."     Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation.    Delightful   after  shaving.     Sold 
[receipt  of  25C.    Get  Mennen's  (the 
Gerhard  Menmin  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J, 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE- 

OF  16.600  FRANCS  OT  PARIS 


9UIHA1AR0CHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Beat  Tonic  for  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fev^r.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 
increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  builds  up  the  entire  System. 

Paris:  22  Kue  Drouot 

New  York:  E.  Foughra  &  Co,, 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9  2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  3x,  1898. 37,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckhh;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mhvhr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Gborgf 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr;  General 
Attornev.  W.  S.  Goodfhi.low. 

Board  of  Directors — Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 024,074,796 

Paid-TJp  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fnud 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  dh  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

C  APITAL S3, 000, 000 

SURPLUS l.OOO.ooo 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

January  1,  1899. 


New  York.. 


William  Alvord ™. President 

Charlrs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

(Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

™.:™™  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

CIUcago I  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nov Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M .  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerea 

Berlin. .'. Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  In  all  Darts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valhntinb,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lifman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKIFOED. 
Capital   Paid  Up,   SI, 000, 000 ;    Assets.   S3, 708,- 
300;    Surplus  to  Pollcy-Holdors,  83,112,546. 


Benjamin  J,  Smith,  Manager. 
0OT.IN  m.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

4ii  California  Street. 


March  13,  1899. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Governor  Stanley,  of  Kansas,  recently  received  this 
note:  "Dear  Sir:  I  understand  you  said  you  was 
going  to  take  a  week  off  to  tear  up  the  big  pile  of 
letters  asking  you  for  jobs.  If  everything  else  is 
gone,  I  would  like  the  job  of  tearing  up  letters." 


A  new  post-office  was  established  in  a  small  West- 
ern village,  and  a  native  was  appointed  postmaster. 
After  a  while  complaints  were  made  that  no  mail  was 
sent  out  from  the  new  office,  and  an  inspector  was 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  He  called  upon  the 
postmaster  and  asked  why  no  mail  had  been  sent  out. 
The  postmaster  pointed  to  a  big  and  nearly  empty 
mail-bag  hanging  up  in  a  corner,  and  said  :  "  Well 
I  ain't  sent  it  out  'cause  the  bag  ain't  nowhere  nigh 
full  yet  1 "  _ 

Two  ladies  visiting  in  Washington  recently  went 
to  the  Capitol  to  hear  the  proceedings  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Most  of  the  galleries  being 
filled,  they  approached  the  door-keeper  of  the  sen- 
ators' gallery,  where  admission  is  by  card.  As  they 
did  not  possess  this  passport,  the  door-keeper  sug- 
gested that  they  procure  one  from  any  senator  they 
might  be  acquainted  with.  "  But  we  do  not  know 
any  senator,"  they  replied.  "  Well,  it  is  very  much 
to  your  credit,"  said  the  door-keeper  ;  "  pass  right  in, 
ladies." 

A  herculean  locksmith,  who  was  out  of  work,  ob- 
tained temporary  employment  as  a  laborer  on  one  of 
our  large  railways.  He  was  set  to  work  with  an  ' '  old 
hand  "  to  shovel  cinders  into  a  wagon.  When  the 
foreman  went  to  see  how  they  were  progressing,  he 
observed  that  the  ' '  old  hand  "  was  shoveling  twice  to 
the  big  locksmith's  once,  and  he  remarked  to  the 
latter:  "  Look  here,  my  man,  Jack  is  throwing  two 
shovelfuls  into  the  wagon  to  your  one."  "Well, 
master,"  replied  the  locksmith,  "  I've  told  the  fool 
about  it."  _ 

A  colored  preacher  upon  the  occasion  of  deliver- 
ing a  forceful  harangue  to  his  congregation,  said  : 
"I  see  before  me  twelve  chicken-thieves,  including 
William  Sanders."  Now,  Sandy  was  a  handy  man 
with  a  razor,  and  the  parson's  friends  urged  him  to 
set  thiogs  right  with  Sanders  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  parson  made  on  the  next  Sunday  the  following 
announcement:  "Brethren,  at  our  last  meeting  I 
made  a  statement  which,  after  mature  deliberation, 
I  desire  to  correct,  realizing  as  I  do  that  my  remarks 
upon  that  occasion  might  not  have  been  understood 
correctly.  What  I  should  have  said  was  :  '  There  are 
in  this  congregation  twelve  chicken- thieves,  not  in- 
cluding William  Sanders.' " 

A  case  was  recently  being  tried  in  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  superior  court.  ' '  I  would  like  to 
ask,  your  honor,  that  this  case  go  over  until  to- 
morrow," said  one  of  the  attorneys.  "On  what 
ground,"  said  the  judge;  "tootired?"  "  Yes,  your 
honor,  I  have  been  arguing  a  case  all  day  in  Depart- 
ment Two,  and  I  am  really  too  fatigued  to  go  on 
with  this  trial."  "Very  well,  let  the  case  go  over. 
Call  the  next  case."  The  next  case  was  called  and 
another  attorney  arose  :  ' '  May  it  please  your  honor, 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  this  case  go  over."  "For 
what  reason?"  "I  am  too  tired."  "You,  too? 
What  makes  you  tired?"  "I  have  been  listening 
all  day  to  my  learned  friend  in  Department  Two." 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  things  connected 
with  a  modern  battle-field  is  the  shrapnel-shells. 
There  is  not  so  much  danger  in  their  fire  as  in  that 
of  modern  musketry,  but  the  sound  of  the  shrapnel 
is  much  more  disconcerting  and  demoralizing  ;  its 
wild  "  whee-wew-wew-wew  "  suggests  missiles  filling 
all  the  air  and  coming  from  all  directions.  A  surgeon 
relates  that,  as  he  was  standing  in  front  of  a  hospital- 
tent  near  where  two  wounded  colored  troopers  were 
lying,  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  as  a  shrapnel  wound 
past:  "I  don't  care  for  dem  Mauser  bullets,  for 
when  you  hear  one  of  'em,  you  know  it's  done  gone 
past.  But  I  sho'ly  would  like  to  know  where  de  can- 
non is  dat  shoots  dem  camp-kittles  full  o'  rocks  I " 

Some  time  ago  a  resident  in  Dublin  entertained  an 
old  Presbyterian  minister  who  was  rather  short- 
sighted and  who  liked  to  prowl  about  the  city  by  him- 
self. On  returning  home  one  evening,  his  host  found 
him  reading  the  Bible,  and  the  minister  exclaimed : 
"  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all.  I  have  read  Genesis 
xxx.  twice  over,  and  I  am  none  the  wiser."  He  ex- 
plained that  a  large  portion  of  the  shops  in  Dublin 
had  "Genesis  xxx."  inscribed  on  them.  "Genesis 
xxx.  1  "  exclaimed  his  host,  in  astonishment  ;  "  what- 
ever do  you  mean?"  "  Oh,  it's  all  over  the  place — 
on  the  walls,  and  even  on  the  barrels,"  said  the  min- 
ister. Then  it  dawned  on  the  minister's  host,  and  he 
laughingly  explained  :  "Why,  you  mean  Guinness's 
XXX.  I " 

Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  com- 
mission, has  made  several  tours  though  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  one  of  his  books  relates  that  a  native 
of  the  islands  begged  from  him  a  copy  of  Judge  con- 
taining a  cartoon  of  ex-President  Cleveland,  por- 
traying him  in  the  garb  of  a  friar,  with  a  tin  halo 
supported  by  an  upright  from  the  back  of  his  collar. 


Mr.  Cleveland  was  represented  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
votion, with  hands  clasped  and  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks.  Professor  Worcester  did  not  understand 
why  the  Filipino  begged  so  earnestly  for  the  colored 
print  ;  but  a  few  days  later  he  found  the  cartoon  of 
the  ex-President  hung  at  one  end  of  the  hut  in  a 
neat  bamboo  frame,  and  in  the  evening  the  father, 
mother,  and  all  the  children  fell  on  their  knees  and 
offered  their  devotions  before  it.  Professor  Worcester 
adds  that  "  Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  first  American  Pres- 
ident who  has  been  canonized." 


DEWEY    NOT    A    CANDIDATE. 

Reasons    Given    by   Mr.    Dooley,  the    Philosopher 
of   the    Chicago    Journal,    for    the    Ad- 
miral's Position. 


"Iwondher  will  Dewey  r-run  f  r  Prisidint  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Hennessy.  "He'd  be  th'  gr-reat  candydate. 
I  dinnaw  whether  he's  a  Dimmycrat  or  a  Protestant, 
but  I'd  vote  f  r  him." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "  Me  Cousin  George  is 
not  a  candydate.  He  don't  need  th'  job  an'  why 
shud  he  take  it  ?  Can  ye  imagine,  Hinnissy,  Cousin 
George  settin'  in  th'  lap  iv  Hinky  Dink  fr  to  get  a 
nommynation  ?  Can  ye  think  iv  him  r-runnin' 
around  th'  countbry  smellin'  iv  gasoline  smoke  an' 
makin'  speeches  in  Bricklayers'  Hall  ?  Cud  ye  get 
Cousin  George  fr  to  come  out  on  th'  stoop  iv  his 
battle-ship  to  addhress  a  dillygation  iv  th'  Suspinder 
Salesmen,  Expansion,  Home  Market,  an"  Dewey 
Club  ?  How'd  he  look  in  a  photograft  with  a  copy 
iv  th'  Vermont  Pallajum  in  his  hand  an'  a  pitcher 
iv  his  Aunt  Mame  on  th'  wall  behind  him  ?  How'd 
he  an'  me  frind  Macchew  Quay  get  along  together 
thryin'  to  uphold  th'  honor  iv  th'  naytional  bankin' 
system  ?  How'd  he  keep  himself  r-rigbt  with  th' 
cor-rner- stone  iv  th'  raypublic,  th'  thrade  in  beef  in 
th'  can  ?  An'  how'd  he  hold  th'  German  vote  an  lave 
it  live  ? 

"  No,  Cousin  George  is  not  a  candydate.  Divvil  a 
bit  of  it.  A  rayporther  finds  him  up  on  th'  roof  iv  a 
battle-ship  ilivatin'  th'  degraded  Philippeens  higher 
thin  Gilderoy's  kite,  an'  says  he  :  '  Admiral,'  he  says, 
*  will  ye  r-run  f  'r  Prisidi  nt  ? '  he  says.  '  F'r  Prisidint 
iv  th'  United  States,"  says  th'  rayporther.  '  I  see  me- 
silf,"  says  Cousin  George,  pointin'  a  long  gun  at  a 
church.  '  1  see  mesilf  goin'  home  to  that  happy  but 
excited  counthry  an'  gallopin'  ar-round  fr'm  wan  pre- 
cinct to  another  nailin'  dillygates,'  he  says.  'I  see 
mesilf,'  he  says,  as  he  shoots  a  thirteen-inch  shell  at 
our  former  allies,  '  tellin'  th'  Naytional  Association  iv 
Manny factherers  iv  imbammed  beef  that  they're  pre- 
sarvin'  th'  thraditions  iv  Washington  an'  Lincoln,'  he 
says,  '  whin  they  can't  presarve  cow  meat  so  that  it 
'II  last  through  a  hard  winter,'  he  says.  '  Catch  me 
singin'  " They'se  No  Place  Like  Home"  in  Boston, 
an','  he  says. '  "  They'se  No  PJace  Like  Home  to  Get 
Away  Fr'm"  in  Wash'nton,'  he  says.  '  Th' tariff?' says 
he.  '  Th'  on'y  jooties  I  know  about  is  those,'  he  says, 
'  I  owe  to  mesilf,  to  paste  yon  small  but  fiery  ruffyans,' 
he  says,  '  Th'  money  question  with  me  is  will 
I  get  th'  salary  that  goes  with  th"  new  job  or  won't  I  ? ' 
he  says.  '  I'm  here,"  he  says,  '  an'  th'  beaucbous  blue 
sky  iv  our  happy  colony  is  over  me,'  he  says,  '  an'  I'd 
rather  have  me  fellow-citizens  that  is  to  be  if  they 
live  as  marks  f  r  me,'  he  says,  '  thin  to  be  a  mark  f  r 
tbim  an"  th'  likes  iv  thim  at  home,'  he  says.  '  Say  to 
th"  good  people  iv  th'  United  States,'  he  says,  '  that 
I'm  doin"  well  where  I  am,"  he  says.  '  There  bein" 
nawthin'  left  on  th'  sea,'  he  says,  '  I'm  pursooin'  land 
operations  on  me  own  hook,'  he  says.  '  I've  just  re- 
pelled a  cavalry  charge,'  he  says,  '  an'  to-morrow  I'll 
have  me  ships  thrained  to  climb  threes  an'  dhrive  out 
sharp-shooters,'  he  says.  '  I'm  th"  boy  orator  iv  th' 
Pasig,"  he  says,  'an'  I'm  makin'  a  speech  ivry  five 
minyits  an'  ivry  speech  a  gr-reat  hit  with  th'  colored 
vote,' he  says.  '  I  reco'nize  th' honor  ye  as  a  ripri- 
sintative  rayporther  have  offered  to  me,'  he  says, 
'but,'  he  says,  'I  prefer,'  he  says,  'that  some  wan 
else  shud  have  it/  he  says.  '  Besides,'  he  says, 
'  mebbe  if  I  wanted  it  I  cuddent  get  it,'  he  says. 

"So  there  ye  ar-re,  Hinnissy.  Cousin  George 
will  not  come  on  here  to  addhress  you  an'  other  in- 
tilligint  citizens  like  ye  fr'm  th'  back  iv  a  dhray. 
He'll  lave  th'  destiny  iv  th'  raypublic  to  other  hands 
that  can  conthrol  it  th'  way  man  conthroled  th' 
balloon  whin  he  got  caught  be  th'  anchor.  He'll 
lave  th'  destiny  iv  th'  nation  to  others,  an'  see  that 
th'  shootin'  iv  th'  nations  goes  sthraight.  Fr'm  th' 
look  iv  things  th'  statesman  can  take  a  day  off  f  r 
awhile  an'  lave  th'  wurruk  to  th"  marksman.  Cousin 
George  will  stay  in  th'  Philippeens  an'  blow  up  th' 
enchantin'  scenery  an'  protect  th'  haughty  subjects  iv 
th'  Impror  Willum  an'  Carl  Schurz  in  th'  manner- 
facther  iv  liver  wurst,  and  see  that  th'  Prisident's 
peace  commissioners  is  not  et  be  our  enlightened 
brethren  in  Manila,  an'  Mack  an'  me  '11  stay  at  home 
practisin'  th'  arts  iv  peace  an'  expandin'  with  Cousin 
George  as  he  goes  along,  so  that  th'  bordhers  iv  our 
beloved  counthry  fr'm  day  to  day  '11  be  where  his  coat- 
tails  flies  in  th'  breeze.    Tb'  United  States  is  bounded 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  often  results  in  an 
Incurable  Lung  Disease  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  in 
Throat  troubles  useBROWN's 
Bronchial  Troches,  a  sim- 
ple yet  effective  remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


bronchi 


Sample  Phial  FREE  if  yon  mention   this  Publication  and  send 
three  Cents  for  postage.    Address  P.  O.  Box  247,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Sewing  Machines 

of  the  Present 

are  -very  different  from  those  of  the  past.  Very 
few  users  of  sewing  machines  know  the  techni- 
cal differences  ;  patents  have  expired  on  generic 
features,  but  "the  world  moves,"  and  radical 
improvements  have  been  made  in  sewing  ma- 
chines, so  that  the  one  of  to-day  shows  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  on  its  predecessor. 
Women  who  have  used  both  kinds  quickly 
realize  the  difference  between  a  cheaply  made 
imitation  of  some  ancient  type  and  the  modern 
light-running  machine  which  is  easily  adjusted, 
does  all  kinds  of  work,  and  is  always  ready  to 
go.  The  Silent  Singer  of  to-day  is  the  latest 
result  of  constant  improvement  in  mechanical  excellence.  For  practical  use  it 
compares  with  the  old-time  sewing  machines  sold  at  department  stores  much  as 
a  modern  railway  train  surpasses  a  stage-coach  of  the  last  century. 

Singer  machines  are  so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  them  ;  they  are  so 
strong  that  a  bungler  can  hardly  get  them  out  of  order.  Every  part  is  made  with 
such  scrupulous  care,  from  the  best  materials,  fitted  in  its  place  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  and  tested  and  re-tested  so  many  times  before  leaving  the  factory, 
that  it  never  gets  the  "fits  "  which  try  a  woman's  patience,  destroy  the  fruits  of 
her  labor,  and  consume  her  time  in  vexing  attempts  to  coax  the  machine  to  a 
proper  performance  of  duty.  Singer  machines  are  sold  directly  from  maker  to 
user ;  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  maker,  always  ready  to  furnish  parts  and  sup- 
plies in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  not  by  a  middleman  totally  unable  to  render 
this  service.  Buy  a  sewing  machine  of  the  Present,  and  not  one  of  the  Past. 
Get  a  Singer.    You  can  try  one  free.   Old  machines  taken  In  exchange. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Offices  In  every  city  in  the  world. 


on  th'  east  be  th'  Atlantic  Ocean  an'  on  th'  west  be 
Cousin  George." 

After  a  long  pause  Mr.  Hennessy  took  his  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  and  remarked  : 

"  He  wudden't  git  th'  German  vote." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Dooley;  "but  if  he  r-run  per- 
haps he  wudden't  lave  thim  vote." — Peter  Dunne  in 
Chicago  Journal.     Copyright,  iSgg. 


"What  did  your  friend  do  with  all  his  money?" 
"It's  tied  up  just  at  present,"  answered  Senator 
Sorghum.  "In  speculation?"  "Well,  kind  o'  ; 
the  legislature's  in  a  deadlock." — Washington  Star. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Mar.  2, 
7,    12,    17,   22,  27,   Apr.    1,   change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Pnget  Sound  Ports,  10 
A.  M.,  Mar.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  Apr.  1, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  m., 
.  Mar.  s,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  Apr.   4,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  g  a.  m., 
Mar,  1,  5,  o,  13,  17,  21,  25.  2g,  Apr.  2,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 

Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 

a.m.,  Mar.  3,  7,11,  15,  19.23.    27.31.  Apr.  4.  and  every 

fourth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Mar.  10,  Apr.  6. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket- Office  4  New  Montgomery  St. (Palace  Hotel). 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and LIVERPOOL, 

VIA  QCEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  op  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.    582  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 

1  '.•  ..-,-■:  tone. 

CERMANIC  BRITANNIC 

OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  torn*.    Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices  OD 
Pacific  Coast, 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGB   IN   HOCB  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street!, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.    1899. 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Coptic... (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  April  38 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

Doric.. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  17 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


fe 


Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 

(OKIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Hongkong  Marn Friday,  March  17 

Nippon  Maru Wednesday,  April  13 

America  Marn Saturday,  May  6 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
431  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
TV.  B.  CURTIS.  General  Agent. 


FN  |J1|I        S.  S.    Alameda    aalU 

FrllllU    vla        Honolulu         and 

sW  Auckland  for  Sydney, 

Wednesday,  March  32, 

1899,  at  10  p.  in. 

S.    S.    Australia,    for 

iafTlR?ir?W-  Honolulu    only,    Wed- 

^mpuiuq     nesday,  Apr.  0,  2  p.  m. 

Sprocket^  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 

Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ifeaiiS^ 


J.  D. 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  337  ] 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul March  i5  |  Paris March  no 

St.  Louts March  22  |  St.  Paul Aprils 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  12  ooon. 

Westemland March  15  I  Noordland March  ag 

Kensington March  za  |  Friesland April    5 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To    Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navl. 
gation     Company,     G.    D.     FAHNESTOCK,     I 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


March  13,  1899. 


The  Sloss-Hecht  Engagement. 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Hattie  L.  Hecht  to  Mr.  Max  C.  Sloss.  Miss 
Hecht  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Louis  Hecht,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  and  a  niece  of  Colonel  M.  H.  Hecht,  of  this 
city.  She  has  visited  this  city  several  times  and  was 
largely  entertained.  The  groom-elect  is  the  youngest 
son  of  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University 
and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Gregory,  Thomas,  Chickering, 
Gerstle  &  Sloss,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Bohemian  Clubs,  as  well  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Verein.  The  engagement  was  quite  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sloss,  as  they  all 
thought  that  he  had  merely  gone  East  for  a  little 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  business.  The  time  for 
the  wedding  has  not  been  set. 

The   Sanborn  Reception. 

Colonel  and  Mrs,  William  David  Sanborn  gave  a 
reception  at  their  residence,  2502  California  Street,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  8th,  in  honor  of  Lieu- 
tenant Southard  Rumsey,  U.  S.  V.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  rooms  were  decorated  with  American 
Beauty  roses  in  profusion.  Dancing  was  enjoyed 
and  a  delicious  supper  was  served.  .  Afterward  there 
was  a  cake-walk,  and  the  prizes  were  won  by  Miss 
Grace  Gummer  and  Mr.  William  P.  Marshall. 
Those  who  were  invited  to  meet  Lieutenant  Rumsey 
were : 

Miss  Hazel  Maydwell,  Miss  Ada  Dorcy,  Miss 
Opal  Pierce,  Miss  Lettie  Beretta,  Miss  Grace  Gum- 
mer, Miss  Ora  Millard,  Miss  Rita  Beretta,  Miss 
Georgie  Therwood,  Miss  Cora  Beretta,  Miss  Elsie 
Gorham,  Miss  Chispa  Sanborn,  Mr.  William  P. 
Sanborn,  Mr.  George  WUlham,  Mr.  Lucien  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  Lucien  Tricon,  Mr.  Robert  Beretta, 
Mr.  Stanley  Ingalsbe,  Mr.  Archibald  L.  Gage, 
Mr.  Harry  Hand,  Mr.  Frederick  O'Connell,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Gummer. 

Mother  Goose  Entertainment. 

The  Mother  Goose  entertainment,  with  its  delight- 
ful songs  and  dances,  that  was  given  recently  at  the 
Hobart  residence  will  be  repeated  at  Native  Sons' 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  nth,  com- 
mencing at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

The  repetition  is  on  account  of  the  success  that 
attended  the  former  presentation  and  in  response  to 
the  requests  of  many  who  were  unable  to  witness  the 
performance  because  of  the  limited  space. 

In  addition  to  the  songs,  fancy  dances,  and  cake- 
walk  by  the  smaller  children,  there  will  be  a  number 
of  tableaux,  a  wand  drill,  and  a  May-pole  dance. 

The  price  of  tickets  has  been  fixed  at  fifty  cents, 
and  they  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager,  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.,  or  at  the  door  of  the  hall.  The 
proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  Children's  Hospital  and 
Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin  gave  a  dinner-party  in  the 
Red  Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on  Friday  even- 
ing, March  10th.  His  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
B.  Burkemans,  of  New  York,  Miss  Wagner,  Miss 
Ethel  Keeney,  Mr.  J.  P.  Cudahy,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
George  E.  Hall,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  and 
Colonel  Walter  S.  Martin,  U.  S.  V.  Afterward  the 
party  attended  a  concert  and  then  enjoyed  a  sup- 
per. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  gave  a  pleasant  matinee 
•ard-party  at  her  home,  on  Clay  Street,  just  prior  to 
her  departure  for  Coronado  Beach,  where  she  went 
with  her  daughter,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  on  a  visit 
of  several  weeks'  duration. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Dougherty  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently, followed  by  a  theatre-party  at  the  Columbia, 
and  entertained  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Mrs.  T.  2.  Blake- 
man,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Carr  Seale. 

The  Misses  Morrison  recently  gave  a  house-party 
at  their  home  in  San  Jose\  and  entertained  Captain 
Terry,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Iowa,  Judge  W.  B.  Gilbert, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Morrison,  Miss  Gilbert,  and 
Mr.  G.  C.  Houghton. 

An  enjoyable  matinee  musicale  was  given  at  the 
San  Francisco  Verein  on  Saturday,  March  4th. 
The  reception  committee  comprised  the  president, 
Mr.  William  Fries,  Mr.  S.  H.  Friedlander,  and  Mr. 
Milton  H,   Esberg.     An  excellent  programme  was 


ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 

Absolutely  Pure. 

The  Government  Investigations  show 

Royal  superior  to  all  other  baking 

powders  in  purity  and  strength. 


presented  by  Miss  Mollie  Adelia  Brown,  Miss  G. 
Fugel  Brown,  and  Mr.  Russell  H.  Ballard.  It  was 
followed  by  the  service  of  refreshments. 


ART    NOTES. 


John  A.  Stanton  is  occupying  his  new  studio  in  the 
Mission.  He  will  sketch  for  quite  a  time  at  Mon- 
terey during  the  summer. 

Miss  Heynemann  is  engaged  upon  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Peters,  and  Miss  Callaghan  has  one 
under  way  of  her  own  sister. 


Blendon  Campbell,  who  is  well  known  here,  is 
doing  portrait  work  in  Paris.  Arthur  F.  Matthews 
will  return  from  Paris  in  October,  and  is  expected  to 
bring  out  some  good  work. 

Frank  McComas,  of  Australia,  will  probably 
go  to  Mexico  soon  to  depict  its  features  in  water- 
colors.  Mr.  Greenbaum  is  engaged  upon  a  portrait 
of  a  pretty  girl,  with  Titian  red  hair. 


Am£dee  Joullin  has  been  exhibiting  his  painting, 
"The  Fire  Maker,"  at  the  Bohemian  Club  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be 
purchased  for  the  club.  He  is  finishing  several  of  bis 
Arizona  and  Mexican  pictures  in  his  studio. 


The  new  exhibition  hall  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  In- 
stitute of  Art  will  be  completed  in  October  in  time 
for  the  usual  fall  display.  The  annual  election  of 
officers  of  the  Art  Association  will  take  place  on 
March  28th.  The  net  profit  realized  from  the  Mardi 
Gras  ball  was  six  hundred  dollars,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  picture  fund  of  the  Art  Association. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  revival  in  the  latent 
interest  in  art  circles  in  this  city  that  has  been  so 
noticeable  during  the  past  year.  The  sale  of  several 
pictures  recently,  the  coming  exhibition  at  the  Cent- 
ury Club,  and  the  fall  exhibition  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  may  be  incentives  to  make 
the  artists  use  their  best  efforts  in  still  furthering  their 
interests. 


At  the  exhibition  to  be  given  at  the  Century  Club 
some  of  the  best  local  artists  will  be  represented  by 
specimens  of  recent  work.  Mr.  Keith  will  show 
some  of  his  fine  landscape  effects,  and  Miss  Maren 
Froelich  will  display  new  sketches  of  Chinatown. 
She  now  has  commissions  to  paint  three  sketches  of 
ballet-girls.  The  full  list  of  entries  has  not  yet  been 
made  out,  but  it  will  be  a  most  excellent  one. 


Joseph  D.  Strong  is  occupying  the  former  studio 
of  John  A.  Stanton.  He  will  commence  an  exhibi- 
tion of  recent  work  on  March  15th  at  Vickery's. 
Portraits  of  William  Greer  Harrison  and  F.  E. 
Beck  will  be  displayed  in  conjunction  with  other 
work  that  he  has  done  recently.  He  has  begun 
work  upon  a  portrait  of  Adam  Grant  and  also 
one  of  Mrs.  Strong.  The  latter  will  be  ready  for 
the  Century  Club's  exhibit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong 
may  go  to  the   Hawaiian   Islands  in  a  couple   of 

months. 

■» 

Mrs.  McCloskey  has  finished  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Lewis,  a  society  woman  of  Los  Angeles.  Other  re- 
cent work  includes  portraits  of  Frederick  Paulding, 
the  actor ;  Charles  Taylor,  of  the  International 
Navigation  Company  ;  Captain  Mallory  ;  and  Mrs. 
Boole,  of  Ross  Valley.  Miss  Anna  Frances  Briggs, 
who  has  been  in  London  for  some  time,  is  expected 
in  Paris  at  an  early  date  to  continue  her  art  studies. 
H.  R.  Bloomer  is  working  principally  in  Marin 
County  on  landscapes.  Mr.  Cadenesso  is  making  a 
special  study  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  Miss  Herrick, 
of  Oakland,  has  had  the  distinction  of  having  the 
award  of  merit  attached  to  four  of  her  pictures  at 
the  Paris  Art  League,  and  only  ten  awards  were 
made  to  all  of  the  students. 


Charles  Rollo  Peters  will  hold  his  farewell  art  ex- 
hibition at  his  studio,  115  Kearny  Street,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  15th,  and  it  will  continue  for  one  week. 
Then  he  will  go  to  New  York  to  exhibit  at  the  Lotus 
Club  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  from  there  will  pro- 
ceed to  London,  where  he  will  establish  a  studio.  In 
the  present  exhibit  there  are  forty-two  canvases,  and 
very  few  of  them  savor  of  the  marine,  which  was  the 
hobby  of  Mr.  Peters  in  years  gone  by.  The  majority 
are  moonlight  effects,  in  very  soft  tones,  but  with  a 
wide  range  of  variety.  The  principal  picture  is 
"  The  Camp  by  the  Holy  Cross."  Mount  Tamalpais 
is  displayed  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  "  San 
Francisquito  Ranch  "  is  one  of  his  best  effects,  while 
the  "Souvenir  of  Monterey"  is  a  poem.  "Ches 
Noux  "  is  a  pretty  trifle  in  grayish  green.  The  only 
luminous  painting  is  entitled  "  Sunset,"  and  it  is  full 
of  reddish  golden  fire.  The  exhibition  will  be  well 
worth  attending. 


Professor  Charles  M.  Gayley,  of  the  University  of 
California,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, the  Representative  Poet  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
People  To-Day,"  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  March  16th,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock.  It  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Charming  Auxiliary. 


Loring  Club  Concert. 

The  Loring  Club  gave  its  third  concert  of  the 
twenty-second  season  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  9th,  and  attracted  a  large  audi- 
ence. Mr.  David  W.  Loring  acted  as  conductor,  and 
Miss  Ruth  W.  Loring  was  the  pianist.  The  soloists 
comprised  Mr.  C.  A.  Howland,  Mr.  Robert  Gil- 
christ, and  Mr.  Edward  C.  Boysen.  The  quartet 
consisted  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Coffin,  Mr.  J.  J.  Morris, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Stadtfeld,  and  Mr.  William  Nielson. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

"  Winter  Serenade,"  Saint-Saens  ;  "  Cradle  Song," 
MacDowell ;  "  Harold's  Bridal  Voyage,"  Hofmann  ; 
"Bedouin  Song,"  Foote  ;  "  Vineta,"  Abt ;  "Fin- 
land Love  Song,"  Engelsberg  ;  "Serenade,"  Men- 
delssohn; "  Salamis,"  Gernsheim. 


The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Virginia  un- 
veil this  month  in  Richmond  a  monument  which  they 
have  erected  to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Franklin 
Buchanan,  of  the  Confederate  navy.  Admiral  Bu- 
chanan was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1800,  and  died  in 
1874.  He  commanded  the  Merrimac  at  the  attack 
on  the  Federal  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  when  the 
Cumberland  was  sunk,  and  was  severely  wounded. 
The  shaft  to  be  used  as  the  monument  was  taken 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Merrimac  when  the  govern- 
ment deepened  the  channel  at  Norfolk  and  had  the 
obstruction  to  navigation  removed. 


After  thie  Opera. 

"What  would  grand  opera  be  without  the  supper 
after  the  performance?"  said  a  society  belle,  the 
other  day.  "  Exquisite  music,  of  course,  is  all  very 
fine  and  delightful,  but  it  ought  to  have  fine  things 
along  with  it.  A  good  supper  naturally  goes  with 
grand  opera." 

"  1  heartily  agree  with  you,"  replied  her  com- 
panion.    "  Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  good  supper  is 
never  so  welcome  as  after  an  evening  of  beautiful 
music.  During  other  grand-opera  seasons  in  San 
Francisco  the  fashionable  set  could  be  found  at  the 
Palace  after  the  performance,  where  oysters,  or  birds, 
or  Welsh  rare-bits,  with  the  finest  of  liquid  accom- 
paniments, were  discussed  along  with  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  song.  In  those  days,  however,  it  was  no 
such  palace  as  the  Palace  of  to-day,  with  its  wonder- 
fully beautiful  cafi  and  grill-rooms.  Besides,  then 
the  entrance  was  a  block  lower  down,  through  a 
side-door ;  whereas,  to-day  the  Ladies'  Grill  is  but 
little  more  than  a  block  and  a  half  from  the  main  en- 
trance of  Morosco's. 

The  Palace  bids  fair  to  hold  its  preeminent  place 
in  the  regard  of  opera-goers,  if  indications  are  not 
at  fault.  Already  invitations  are  out  for  a  number  of 
pretty  party  suppers  during  the  season  of  grand 
opera.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  ex- 
ceptionally excellent  stringed  orchestra,  which  will 
discourse  sweet  music  during  the  supper  hours. 

The  most  popular  lunching-place  in  San  Francisco 
to-day  is  the  Palace  Men's  Grill,  without  question  or 
doubt.  While  one  does  not  smoke  in  the  cafi,  the 
privilege  of  using  tobacco  is  freely  extended  in  the  ad- 
joining restaurant.  During  the  opera  season  the  Men's 
Grill  is  to  be  opened  to  ladies  with  escorts  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  midnight,  by  a  concession  of  the 
management.  Women  always  are  interested  in  mas- 
culine haunts,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  during 
the  next  two  weeks  more  beautiful  women  will  be 
found  in  the  restaurant  than  in  the  cafi.  with  all  its 
flower  decorations,  and  light  effects,  and  softly  car- 
peted floors.  In  any  event,  where  Society  goes  there 
will  be  found  luxurious  beauty,  which  is  the  only 
grand-opera  atmosphere  ;  and  the  fitting  close  of 
a  pleasant  evening  of  song  is  an  opera  supper  with 
one's  friends. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  Palace,  by  all  means,"  said  the 
society  belle,  ' '  if  that  is  where  the  best  people  are 
going." 

■    * — • 

—  A.  B.  PlERSON   STILL    PRINTS    ONE    HUNDRED 

of  the  best  quality  Visiting  Cards  from  your  plate 
for  One  Dollar.     318  Post  Street  (Union  Square). 


Jofranni& 

A  table  water  of  exceptional 
purity  and  excellence. — London 
Lancet. 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


"Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Sile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

What  is  wanted  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to  wash  it 
clean  and  not  hurt  it. 
Pure  soap  does  that.  This 
is  why  we  want  pure  soap; 
and  when  we  say  pure, 
we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free 
alkali.  There  are  a  thou 
sand  virtues  of  soap;  this 
one  is  enough.  You  can 
trust  a  soap  that  has  no 
biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

\A7,HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'S 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86.855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Trocadero 

This  charming  resort  has 
passed  into  new  hands,  who 
will  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  you  drive  to  the  Park, 
Ingleside,  or  the  Ocean, 
take  in  Trocadero. 


The  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten 
Society  will  hold  a  small  Easter  bazaar  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  2500  Fillmore  Street,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  25th.  Fancy  articles  and 
refreshments  will  be  on  sale.     Admission  ten  cents. 

DCDDTCrUT  1  DIDrD  and  makc  8*  a  **y  at 

ntrriLULni    fl    rflrLil    home  during  leisure  hours; 

specimen  copy  and  full  info  mation  10c. 

THE  AMERICAN  BUILDER,  Chicago. 

ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pino  and  Jones  Stroots. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

8.  B.  JOHNSON,   Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWM    BEFITTED    -WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Osl. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PDTE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  M.  W.  DENVEB. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

Flrpt-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 
Lui  of  Puo  Rohlu  Howl. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calif ornians  : 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid 
will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday,  en  route  to 
Milbrae,  where  they  will  make  a  stay  of  some  dura- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  and  party  arrived  at  Luxor 
on  February  7th  on  their  way  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo. 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  will  return  from  New  York 
in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Mackay  are  spending 
the  month  of  March  at  Aiken,  N.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Merrill,  are  sojourning  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Baldwin  has  returned  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  is  now  at  his  country  home  in  Santa  Clara 
County. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  was  in  Philadelphia  early 
in  the  week.  He  will  return  to  San  Francisco  in  a 
few  days,  via  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Heazelton,  who  recently  ar- 
rived from  the  East,  were  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during 
the  week. 

Mrs.  Paul  Neumann  departed  for  Honolulu  on  the 
Oceanic  steamer  Australia  on  Wednesday. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Finn  returned  from  then- 
visit  to  Southern  California  on  Tuesday,  and  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Landers  and  family  have  re- 
turned to  San  Leandro  from  San  Francisco,  They 
are  at  their  country  home,  "The  Gables." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  have 
joined  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb  and  party  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes  has  returned  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callaghan  Byrne  are  sojourning  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  White,  who  were  in 
New  York  early  in  the  week,  are  expected  in  Los 
Angeles  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  Morrison  returned  to  her  home  in  San  Jos6 
on  Friday  last  after  a  fortnight's  stay  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Clunie  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  Hawaiian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson  returned  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  after  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  Southern  California,  and  are  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  who  has  been  making  a 
short  stay  in  Washington,  D.  C,  arrived  in  New 
York  on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson  has  returned  to  the  city 
after  an  absence  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Claude  Sharon,  of  Oakland,  has  returned 
from  Mexico,  where  he  went  to  look  after  some  min- 
ing interests. 

Mrs.  Mary  Blethen  Sherwood,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, left  last  week  for  Banff  Hot  Springs,  Canada, 
where  she  expects  to  regain  her  former  health. 

Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  was  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
early  in  the  week. 

Congressman  E.  F.  Loud  will  remain  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  few  weeks  longer  before  returning 
to  California.  Mrs.  Loud  expects  to  make  a  trip  to 
Europe  this  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Moore  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Miles,  of  Oakland,  sailed  for  Honolulu  on 
Wednesday  on  the  Oceanic  steamer  Australia  for  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller 
have  left  for  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  to  inspect  certain 
mines  in  which  they  are  interested,  not  having 
visited  them  since  May,  1895,  when  they  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  the  engulf ment  of  the  steamer 
Colima.  Mr.  Paul  L.  Miller  accompanied  the 
party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spreckels  arrived  in  this  city 
from  Santa  Cruz  durirjg  the  week,  and  intend  resid- 
ing in  San  Francisco  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hinckley  came  up  from  San  Jose"  on 
Monday,  and  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Lathrop,  of  Palo  Alto,  was  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Hemphill  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Paul  Jarboe  came  up  from  San  Mateo  on 
Tuesday,  and  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Van  Voorhies,  of  Sacramento, 
have  been  staying  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the 
week. 

Professor  F.  M.  McFarland,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, was  at  the  California  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  L.  Vossion,  the  French  consul  at  Honolulu 
for  the  past  seven  years,  arrived  in  this  city  during 
the  week,  and  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  He  is 
en  route  to  Paris  on  a  six  months'  vacation. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mrs.  Frank  Gublett,  of  San  Diego,  Mr.  Lindsay 
Scrutton,  of  London,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lingenberg,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Finigan,  of  Oakland,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Wallace,  of  Australia. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso 
de  Robles  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Hyde,  Mr.  M. 
M.  Gragg,  Mr.  C.  E.  Robin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Eastman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Van  Anden,  Mr.  A. 
B.  McCreery,  Mr.  E.  H.  Pardee,  and  Mr.  W.  N. 
Huntington. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McDermott  and  Miss 
May  McDermott,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Seaborg,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mr.  James  H.  Armstrong, 
of  Denver,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Howe,  of  Boston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Alexander,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kimball,  of  Haywards,  Mr.  1. 
Louis  Hamburger,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I. 
H.  Einhorn,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Schauer,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.J.  Davis,  of 
Santa  Monica,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
De  Witt,  of  Doyleston,  Pa.,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Weiler  and 
Miss  M.  Ragg,  of  Boise  City,  Ida.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 


W.  Burns,  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  Mrs,  Bolton  Rogers, 
of  Seattle. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Potts,  of  Baltimore, 
Mrs.  L.  K.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  J.  Water- 
man, of  Denver,  Mr.  H.  A.  Edwards  and  Mr.  H. 
Fisher  Eldridge,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Moore,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  W.  W.  Holliday,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Allen,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Runyon,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
T.  B.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Mosman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  Siratton.  of  Marysville,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hastings, 
Miss  Bessie  Hastings,  the  Misses  Florence  and  Jennie 
Paul,  Miss  Kate  M.  Atkinsou,  Miss  Christine  Judah, 
Miss  Emma  Theobald,  Mrs.  R.  K.  Palache,  Mrs. 
George  Theobald,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E,  Martin. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Rear-Admiral  William  V.  Van  Reypen,  Surgeon- 
General,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Van  Reypen  arrived 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Thursday,  and  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Uriel  Sebree,  wife  of  Captain  Sebree,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Lieutenant-Corn mander  Holman  VaD,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  naval  recruit- 
ing station  at  Chicago  since  July  rst,  is  now  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  will  make  his  home  in  the  future. 

Lieutenant-Commander  T.  H.  Stevens,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  cruiser  Philadelphia,  arrived  from  Manila  on 
the  Japanese  steamer  Hongkong  Maru,  and  was  a 
guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Captain  E.  W.  Watson, 
U.  S.  N.,  recently  in  command  of  the  Cynthia,  was 
also  a  passenger. 

Colonel  L.  S.  Babbitt.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Babbitt 
were  in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 

Commander  G.  M.  Book,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieuten- 
ant G.  T.  Patterson,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  were 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  S.  L.  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who 
has  been  on  duty  at  Mare  Island,  is  now  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  Stevens,  U.  S.  N.,  regis- 
tered at  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Lieutenant  S.  L.  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Graham  have  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Herron,  of  Los  Angeles.  Lieutenant  Graham 
is  en  route  to  Washington,  whither  he  has  been 
ordered. 

The  United  States  collier  Brutus  returned  from 
Manila  on  Tuesday.  Among  her  officers  are  Lieu- 
tenant V.  L.  Cottman,  Commanding  Officer  ;  Lieu- 
tenant S.  Morgan,  Executive  and  Navigating 
Officer ;  Ensign  William  Dann ;  M.  V.  Stone, 
Acting  Assistant  -  Surgeon  ;  and  Passed  Assistant- 
Engineer  H.  G.  Leopold.  Only  Lieutenant  Cott- 
man and  Ensign  Dann  remain  of  the  officers  who 
sailed  from  here  on  the  Brutus, 


McKinley's  Opinions. 
"  Hello,  Central !    Connect  me  with  Washington." 

"  Is  this  Washington  ?    Give  me  the  White  House 
— Hello  1    This  you,  major  ?  " 

"Yes.    Send  me  a  few  decided  views,  will  you  ?" 

"On  what?    Why,  on  anything.    Silver  and  gold, 
Alger,  Philippines — anything." 

"  None  in  stock.     Then  let  me  have  some  mere 
opinions." 

"Yes — opinions,  mere  or  otherwise." 

"  I  don't  care,  so  long  as  they  are  true.     I  want 
some  good  opinions,  in  fast  colors,  that  will  wear." 

"  No,  of  course  not.     Not  other  people's.     Your 
own  I  want." 

"  Not  any,  eh  ?    Don't  keep  them  in  stock  ?    Isn't 
there  any  such  thing  in  the  market  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  see  1    You  have  them  made  to  order  for 
you.     Hello  !■" 

"  Oh  I    Never  mind  the  addresses,  major.     I  know 
where  to  apply  for  them.    Thanks." 

' '  Good- by." — Life, 


In  a  sheltered  spot  facing  the  south,  two  hundred 
and  ten  feet  below  the  bold,  rugged  rocks  crowning 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  is  the  modest  but  de- 
lightful Tavern  of  Tamalpais,  the  terminus  of  the 
Scenic  Railway.  Broad  verandas  face  the  south  and 
west,  and  from  them  the  grand  views  which  they 
command  can  be  enjoyed  in  perfect  ease  and  com- 
fort. 

»    ♦ — • 

The  Princess  Chimay,  who  eloped  with  Riga,  the 
gypsy  musician,  will  now  wed  her  lover,  Riga's  wife 
having  secured  a  divorce.  The  ex-princess  and  the 
gypsy  are  in  Cairo  appearing  in  a  cafi  chanlant. 


A  Pure  White  Linen. 
No  paper  is  so  handsome,  none  so  fashionable  as 
the  pure  white  linen.  The  newest  and  by  far  the 
prettiest  paper  that  has  yet  made  its  appearance  is 
the  "  Fleur  de  Lis  "  Linen.  It  is  new,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  the  standard  for  fashionable  correspondence. 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Post. 


Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 

The  interest  taken  in  lawn  tennis  is  constantly  on 
the  increase,  and  the  five  courts  of  the  California  Club 
have  a  good  representation  of  players  every  day.  All 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  coming  tournaments  here 
and  at  Oakland  and  San  Rafael,  as  some  of  our  local 
players  will  enter  the  tournaments  of  the  other  clubs. 

The  California  Club  courts  were  well  patronized 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  4th,  owing  to  the 
beautiful  weather,  and  some  interesting  contests 
were  witnessed  in  the  round-robin  tournament.  Mr. 
George  F.  Whitney  defeated  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert 
N.  Whitney,  6 — 2,  6—3,  o — 6.  Professor  Daily  de- 
feated Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  6—4,  4—6,  6 — 3. 
Mr.  George  Broemmel  and  Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  Jr., 
defeated  Mr.  Werner  Stauf  and  Mr.  Frank  Long. 
5 — 7,  6 — 3,  6 — 4.  Mr.  George  Broemmel  defeated 
Mr.  Frank  Long,  6 — o.  Mr.  D.  Painter  defeated 
Mr.  Frank  Long,  6 — o.  Mr.  Grant  Smith  defeated 
Mr.  Walter  S.  McGavin,  6—4,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  5 — 6. 
Dr.  C.   B.   Root  defeated  Mr.  Ralph  Bliven,   6—4. 

4—6.  7—5- 

There  was  another  tournament  on  the  following 
day.  Mr.  Robert  N.  Whitney  and  Mr.  George  F. 
Whitney  again  contested  for  honors,  and  the  former 
won  at  6—4,  7 — S  ;  Mr.  Harry  Weihe  defeated  Mr. 
Grant  Smith,  6—3  ;  Mr.  Walter  S.  McGavin  defeated 
Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  6—2,  6 — 3  ;  Mr.  Grant 
Smith  and  Mr.  Harry  tWeihe  defeated  Mr.  Ralph 
Bliven  and  Mr.  Harvey  Walter,  6—2,  6 — 1 ;  Pro- 
fessor Daily  and  Mr.  Harvey  Walter  defeated  Mr. 
Grant  Smith  and  Mr.  Harry  Weihe,  6 — 2,  6" — 3. 
1—6 ;  Dr.  C.  B.  Root  and  Mr.  Ralph  Bliven  de- 
feated Mr.  Harvey  Walter  and  Mr.  Harry  Weihe, 
6—1,  6—4,  6—3. 

The  rain  interfered  with  the  ladies'  doubles  tourna- 
ment that  was  to  have  taken  place  on  Wednesday, 
March  8th.  An  interesting  event  for  Saturday  morn- 
ing, March  irth,  will  be  a  try-out  between  students 
from  the  Boone  School,  of  Berkeley,  to  decide  who 
shall  play  in  the  Academic  League  contest  in  April. 
Mr.  Harry  Weihe  and  Mr.  Ruth,  of  Honolulu,  will 
represent  the  Stanford  University  in  the  inter- 
collegiate doubles  tournament  in  April. 

Affairs  are  quiet  now  in  golf  circles.  The  San 
Francisco  Golf  Club  has  moved  into  its  new  home 
near  the  Presidio  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  yet  in  complete 
condition,  the  formal  opening  will  not  take  place  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  The  ladies'  handicap  contest  for 
the  Winslow  medal  took  place  on  Friday,  March 
10th,  but  the  result  is  not  known  at  this  time  of 
writing.  The  schedules  of  games  for  the  Oakland 
and  San  Rafael  clubs  have  not  yet  been  completed. 


There  is  an  anecdote  in  a  recent  number  of  Black- 
wood's of  Gladstone  and  Professor  Blackie,  which 
confirms  the  story  of  the  statesman's  eagle-like  eyes. 
At  a  dinner  the  two  men  were  opposite,  and  when 
Gladstone  gave  in  a  forcible  way  bis  idea  that 
Homer  was  no  longer  recited  but  chanted,  the  pro- 
fessor cried  out :  "  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it !  "  Then  he  rose  to  argue  the  matter 
and  said  one  sentence,  but  got  no  farther.  He 
had  met  Gladstone's  gaze  and  seen  his  outer  eye- 
lids widened  to  their  fullness  in  a  steady  glare,  and 
his  tongue  stumbled  and  he  sank  back  into  his  chair 
in  confusion.  The  writer  concludes:  "Go  to 
the  Zoo  for  iL  Take  your  umbrella.  Make 
your  way  to  the  place  where  the  eagles,  vultures, 
falcons,  and  such  like  creatures  blink  on  their 
perches.  Select  a  bird.  Stare  at  him  with  insult, 
and  you  will  see  the  outer  lids  expand  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  did.  Poke  at  him  with  your  umbrella  ;  the 
filmy  vertical  lids  through  which  he  looks  at  the  sun 
and  opens  to  paralyze  his  prey  will  part,  and  then 
you  will  see  what  Blackie  saw  and  understand  his 

feelings." 

*    *.    ■ 

One  of  the  most  striking  philanthropies  conducted 
in  this  country  is  carried  on  among  the  insane  women 
patients  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  The  work  hai 
been  carried  on  for  a  period  of  about  five  years,  and 
has  been  remarkably  successful — as  successful  as  it  is 
unique.  It  teaches  the  poor  unfortunates  the  fine  arts 
of  needle-work,  embroidery,  and  similar  feminine 
occupations.  The  psychological  explanation  of  the 
thing  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  do  acquire  remarkable  skill,  without  any  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  their  mental  condition,  but 
with  considerable  moral  advantage,  since  they  are 
the  quieter  and  happier  for  it.  At  first  it  was  applied 
to  the  wards  for  the  weak-minded.  Later  it  crept 
into  the  other  wards,  and  has  finally  reached   tht 

violently  insane. 

»    ♦    » 

In  Japan  a  body  about  to  be  cremated  is  placed, 
in  its  rough  wooden  coffin,  on  a  thick  gridiron  ex- 
tending nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  chamber,  and 
firewood  is  piled  into  a  recess  at  the  back.  With 
forced  draught  the  heat  generated  by  this  when 
lighted  is  sufficient  within  a  few  hours  completely  to 
consume  the  body.  An  average  of  something  over 
seventy  pounds  of  wood  is  required  for  complete 
cremation,  though  this  amount  varies  with  the  body 
to  be  burned.  It  is,  for  instance,  found  that  fat 
people  burn  far  more  easily  than  thin,  and  women 
who  have  died  in  childbirth  are  most  easily  cremated  ; 
while  persons  who  have  died  of  consumption  require 
more  time  and  more  wood  than  any  others.  The 
time  varies  from  three  to  six  hours. 


—  Nowhere!  on  this  coast  will  you  find 
so  choice  an  assortment  of  rich  Diamond-Jewelry  as 
at  A.  Hirschman's,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic  Temple). 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIEKPATKICK, 
Manager. 

More  delicious  than  tea,  coffee, 
wine,  or  "imitation"  coffees. 

Does  not  stimulate  the  nerves, 
but  builds  them  up.  Clear  as 
crystal,  with  the  aroma  of  ripe 
grapes.     Absolutely  pure. 

jomr  swett  &  son's 

Pure   Crape  Juice 

(UNTEKJEEXTED).    Write  for  circular  to 

Hill  Girt  Vineyard,  Martinez,  Cal. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  seta  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XX HI.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  li  95.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  946 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  np  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  Yorlc  office  reads  650  dally 
papers  and  over  3,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  In  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv. 
In  2  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN.    SYDNEY. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,00* 
places  under  Civil  Service  roles.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ncnuT7  cnunni  FOR  young  ladies. 

UbUnli.  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phlla- 
delphla,  two  hours  from  New  Yorlc.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
hue  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  schocl. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontr  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  13,  18 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TRAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LEAVES 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestibuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along  a  Royal  Way 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 


—BETWEEN- 


Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EL  PASO  and  FORT  WORTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar   to    Sunset   Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 

Trains   leave   and   are    due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lbavh    I 


From  Dec.  18,  1898. 


"6 


OO  A 
3°  A 


8.30  A 
9.OO  A 


•loop 

4.OO   F 


4-30  * 
5-00   P 


5-30  P 
5-30  * 


1Ts-oo  P 


5-3°  * 

6.00  P 
6- 00  p 
*6.co  P 
t7.oo  P 

8.00  P 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. . 

Benicta,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Placerville,  Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown. . . 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  DemiDg,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  Porterville 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Lauding, 
Marysville,  and  Oroville 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Limited.  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 
Angeles 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  East 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Pnget 
Sound,  and  East 

Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East 


*S.45a 
5-45  P 


5-45  P 
8.45  P 


6. 15  p 

8.45  p 


4.15  P 

4. 15  P 


6.45  p 
7-45  P 


10.45  A 
7-iS  P 


9  45  * 
12.15  P 


8.45  A 


59-45  A 

6.45  P 
9-45  A 
7-45  A 
12-15  P 

t9-45  P 


8.15  A 
3* -45  P 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.00  A 
f'g.oo  A 
10.00  A 
in. 00  a 
3.00  p 
5.00  p 
7.00  p 


Mhlrosh,  Shminahv  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

Lhandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

1  Runs  through  to  Niles. 

t  From  Niles. ^^ 


6-45  a 
**9-45A 
IQ.45A 
12.45  P 
ft. 45  P 
*5-45  P 

7-45  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

*a  15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Crnz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations 

4 .  15  p    Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos . . . 
tn.45  p    Hunters*  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 

Way  Stations J7-3Q  * 


5.50  P 


0.50  A 

9.20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
*7.iS  9.00     11. 00  a.  m.,    Ji.oo    *a.oo    Ja.oo 

*4.oo  J5.00     *6.00F.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.m.  Jia.oo  *«.oo  ta.oo  *3.oo  14.00  *5.oof.h. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townscnd  Streets.) 


1.30  * 


4.10  r 


7.00  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

9.00  a  San  Jos*,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

10  40  a    San  Jos«  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

*a.4S  p    San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo     Alto,     Santa     Clara,     San 

iosj,      Gilroy,      Holllster,     Santa 
ruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36  a 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *o.oo  A 

San  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5 .30  P 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7 .30  p 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


•3.30  P 
•4.15  r 
*5-oo  P 
5-3°  * 
6.30  P 
t"  -45  P 


A  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 
TTMondayu  and  Thursdays.    §Saturdaysand  Wednesdays. 
a  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.       b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 


The.  F  LCIFIO   TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

colt  for     A  check  baggage  from  Iit-Is  and  residences.    In. 

lis  01   i'lckel  Agents  for  Time  Ciudi  and  other  inform*. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


St.  Peter—"  Well,  why  do  you  hesitate  ?  "  Shade 
of  Erin — "  Kin  Oi  have  ivery  oth'er  evenin'  out  ?  " — 
Life. 

"  So  you  have  no  House  of  Lords  in  this  coun- 
try ?"  said  the  visiting  Englishman.  "  No,  we 
haven't,"  replied  the  American  ;  "  this  a  nation  with- 
out a  peer." — Bazar. 

Hospital  nurse  (to  mangled  victim  of  accident) — 
"  I  understand  that  the  derrick  fell  ten  stories  to  the 
pavement."  Mangled  victim  (weakly) —  "I  was 
under  that  impression." — Widow, 

Bishop  Gullem—"  Yes,  indeed  ;  I  am  happy  to  say 
our  missionary  work  in  the  Philippines  has  been  most 
successful.  We  recently  made  angels  of  two  thou- 
sand of  them  in  a  single  day." — Life, 

Old  farmer— ■"  That's  a  fine  lot  of  pigs  over  there. 
What  do  you  feed  them  ?"  Amateur — "  Why,  corn, 
of  course."  Old  farmer— "  In  the  ear  ?"  Amateur 
— "  Certainly  not ;  in  the  mouth." — Chicago  News, 

"  Have  you  an  agreeable  boarding-house  ?  "  "  Yes, 
we  have  ;  every  morning  we  have  a  cake-walk." 
"Cake-walk?  What's  that  ?  "  "  Why,  the  first  man 
at  the  table  gets  the  hot  ones."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Talking  of  patriotism,"  said  Asbury  Peppers, 
"the  South  furnishes  the  only  genuine  article." 
"What?"  shouted  the  boarder  from  Connecticut. 
"Fact.  Think  of  the  clay-eaters  down  in  Georgia. 
Just  think  of  how  they  love  their  native  soil !  " — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

Sunday-school  teaclter  (wishing  to  show  how  easily 
George  Washington  might  have  falsified)—"  Now, 
children,  little  George  didn't  know  but  that  he'd  be 
severely  whipped  by  confessing  that  he  had  chopped 
down  the  cherry-tree.  What  might  he  have  done  in 
order  to  keep  peace  with  his  father?"  Patsy — 
"  Buried  the  hatchet,  mum."— Judge, 

Use  majesU :  It  was  the  shank  of  the  evening  in 
Berlin.  "Good  evening,  Herr  Police  Officer,"  said 
the  citizen.  "Come  with  me,"  was  the  policeman's 
answer.  "  Donner-wetter  I  Was  ist  los?"  asked 
the  astonished  citizen.  "You  that  it  is  evening 
assumed  have,  when  the  emperor  not  dined  has  yet 
already." — Indianapolis  Journal, 

No  escape:  Mrs.  Ckinner—"  Ernestine,  my  dar- 
ling, do  you  expect  Constant  to-night  ?  "  Ernestine 
— "Of  course,  mamma.  Why  do  you  inquire?" 
Mrs.  Ckinner — "If  he  asks  you  to  marry  hira  tell 
him  to  come  and  speak  tome."'   Ernestine — "And 

if  he  doesn't  ask   me "    Mrs.   Ckinner—"  Tell 

him  I  am  coming  to  speak  to  him." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Doctor—"  Your  husband  must  have  complete  rest." 
Wife — "  I  know  it.  I  talk  to  him  seven  or  eight 
hours  every  day  so  as  to  keep  his  mind  off  of  busi- 
ness." Doctor — "  On  second  thought,  madam,  I  con- 
clude that  the  one  chance  for  your  husband  is  to  take 
him  to  the  hospital,  with  instructions  that  no  one  but 
the  trained  nurse  and  myself  be  admitted." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Among  the  advertisements  in  a  provincial  paper 
there  recently  appeared  the  following  :  "  The  gentle- 
man who  found  a  purse  with  money  in  Burford  Street 
is  requested  to  forward  it  to  the  address  of  the  loser, 
as  he  was  recognized."  A  few  days  later  the  reply 
was  inserted :  "  The  recognized  gentleman  who 
picked  up  a  purse  in  Burford  Street  requests  the  loser 
to  call  at  bis  house." — Pearson's  Weekly. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  lady,  "  do  you  know  that 
there  are  times  when  it  is  dangerous  to  enter  an  Epis- 
copal church  ?  "  "  What  is  that,  madam  ?  "  said  the 
bishop,  with  great  dignity,  straightening  himself  up  in 
his  chair.  ' '  I  say  there  are  times  when  it  is  posi- 
tively dangerous  to  enter  the  church,"  she  replied. 
"  That  can  not  be,"  said  the  bishop  ;  "  pray  explain, 
madam."  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  it  is  when  there  is  a 
canon  in  the  reading-desk,  a  big  gun  in  the  pulpit, 
when  the  bishop  is  charging  his  clergy,  the  choir  is 
murdering  the  anthem,  and  the  organist  is  trying  to 
drown  the  choir." — Youth's  Companion. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


"  Porter,  can  I  take  this  train  on  to  Liverpool  ?  " 
"  Well,  you  can  hev  a  try,  miss ;  but  in  gen'ral  we 
uses  the  injinn." — Ally  Sloper. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

' '  Why  is  this  called  Lent  ?    I  see  Tommy  Tucker 

has  raised  his  hand.    Why  is  it,  Tommy  ? Cause 

it's  too  hard  to  keep." — Chicago  Tribune. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-5'79  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


*  YOUR  SPRING  HAT  • 

this  year  will  show  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  flowers— never  before  was  there  such 
a  lovely  variety. 

The  assortment  is  so  great  and  the  new 
shadings  so  Spring-like  and  pretty  that 
with  our  assistance  the  selection  of  a  be- 
coming hat  is  an  easy  matter  at 

THE  WONDER  MILLINERY 


1026  Market  St. 


NO  BKANCH 
STORKS. 


NEW  CENTURY  GALIGRAPH 


Latest  and  Rest.  If  you  are 
interested  in  Typewriters  It 
will  pay  you  to  look  into  its 
merits. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 


"The  magazine  is  empty  I "  announced  the  or- 
derly. "Oh,  well,"  said  the  literary  colonel,  "I'll 
just  sit  down  and  dash  off  two  or  three  campaign 
articles  to  fill  up." — Philadelphia  North  American. 


FERRY5 


!  were  famous  years  ago— tbeirfame  I 
I  growB  every    year— as  the  seeds  I 
1  most  to  be  relied  on— as  always  J 
}  the  best.     For  sale    by  leading  I 
1  dealers  everywhere.     Five  cents  J 
.  per  paper  and  always  worth  it. 
insist  on  having   tbem.     Run  i 
no     risk  —  buy     Ferry's.  , ' 
1899  Seed  Annual  is  free. 
"".  M.  FEHKV&CO.,. 
Detroit,    Mich. 


BOnNnDSTETJU    cfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ILL 
KINDS 


Jd"^SE,l,V  i   401-403  Sansotne  St. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

RICHARD    A.   McCURDY,    President. 


Statement  for  the  Year  ending1  December  31,1898 

According  to  tlu  Standard  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

INCOME. 

Received  for  Premiums $  42. 318, 748  51 

From  all  other  Sources 13,687,880  92 

S  55,006,629  43 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  Policy-holders  for  Claims  by  Death S   13,265,908  00 

To  Policy-holders  for  Endowments,  Dividends,  etc 11,485,751  35 

For  all  other  accounts 10,493,379  r  3 

S    35,245,038  88 

ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  Securities 8160,956,141  33 

First  Tiien  Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 68,503,580  90 

Loans  on  Bonds  and  other  Securities 9,396,619  00 

Real  Estate    appraised  by  Insurance  Superintendents   at  $23,- 

534,826.88:  Booh  Value 20,604,649  61 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 11,621,377  36 

Accrued  Interest,  Net  Deferred  Premiums,  etc 6,434,957  16 

S377.517.325  36 

LIABILITIES. 

Policy  Reserves,  etc $233,058,640  68 

Contingent  Guarantee  Fund 42,238,684  68 

Divisible  Surplus 2,220,000  00 

■     8277,517,325  36 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in  force 8971,711,997  79 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  Statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct ;  liabilities  calculated 
by  the  Insurance  Department.  Charles  A.  Preller,  Auditor. 

From  the  Divisible  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


ROBERT  A.  CRANNISS,  Vice-President. 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  General  Manager.  Isaac  F.  Lloyd,  2d  Vice-President. 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Treasurer.  Emory  McClintock,  Actuary. 


A.  B.  FORBES  &  SON, 


Mutual  Life  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  administration  has  given  permission  to  General  Brooke 
H  w  to  m  Cuba,  General  Otis  in  the  Philippines,  and 

Terrorize  General  Henry  in   Porto  Rico,  to  organize 

the  Filipinos,  forces  of  native  troops.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  War  Department  is  rinding  it  diffi- 
cult to  raise  recruits  in  the  United  States.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  is  doubtful.  The  Spaniards  tried  it  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  native  troops  used  occasionally  to  desert 
in  whole  regiments  and  cheerfully  follow  any  chieftain  who 
would  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion. 

But  if  we  persevere  in  our  imperialistic  plans,  we  shall 
have  to  rely  upon  native  troops,  for  the  reason  that  we  can 
not  get  Americans.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  youth  of  America  will  not  volunteer  for  regular 
service  in  the  tropics.  We  shall  have  to  adopt  the  same 
methods  pursued  by  European  colonial  powers  if  we  con- 
tinue in  our  imperialistic  groove.  We  shall  have  to  lay 
aside  a  great  many  scruples  to  which  we  now  cling. 

For  example,  in  the  Philippines  we  may  have  to  adopt 
Spanish  methods  in  many  ways.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to 
stir  up    one  tribe   of   natives  against    another.      Thus   we 


could  arm  the  Visayans,  drill  them,  and  ship  them  to  Luzon.  ; 
The  Visayans  hate  the  Tagalos,  and  we  could  set  the  two 
tribes  to  fighting  together,  and  with  the  Visayans  we  might  j 
exterminate  the  Tagalos.  Then,  after  the  Tagalos  were  ex- 
terminated or  subjected,  we  could  stir  up  the  fierce  Moros 
of  Mindanao  against  the  Visayans.  By  judiciously  foment- 
ing strife  we  could  exterminate  the  Visayans.  There 
would  then  remain  only  the  Moros,  and  probably  we  could 
get  away  with  them  ourselves. 

Here  is  another  suggestion.  The  Spaniards  have  always 
found  it  necessary  to  use  treachery,  torture,  and  bribery  in 
the  Philippines.  We  shall  probably  have  to  do  the  same. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of  warfare  do  not  appeal  to  the 
Malay.  In  pursuance  of  our  imperialistic  plans,  it  would 
be  well  to  hire  some  of  the  insurgent  lieutenants  to  betray 
Aguinaldo  and  other  chieftains  into  our  clutches.  A  little 
bribery,  a  little  treachery,  and  a  little  ambuscading,  and  we 
would  trap  Aguinaldo  and  his  chieftains.  Then,  instead  of 
putting  them  to  death  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  might  be  well 
to  torture  them.  The  Spaniards  have  left  behind  them  some 
means  to  that  end  in  the  dungeons  in  Manila.  The  rack, 
the  thumb-screw,  the  trial  by  fire,  the  trial  by  molten  lead, 
boiling  insurgents  alive,  crushing  their  bones  in  ingenious 
mechanisms  of  torture — these  are  some  of  the  methods  that 
would  impress  the  Malay  mind.  It  would  show  them  that 
we  are  in  earnest.  Ordinary,  decent,  Christian,  and  civilized 
methods,  such  as  the  United  States  have  always  pursued  in 
warfare,  will  only  lead  them  to  believe  that  we  are  weaklings 
and  cowards,  and  that  we  are  therefore  to  be  steadily  and 
sturdily  combated. 

This  may  seem  to  some  of  the  more  sentimental  of  our 
readers  like  grim  jesting.  It  is  not.  It  is  grim  earnest. 
We  assure  them  that  the  Malay  race  can  be  ruled  only  by 
terror.  The  Dutch  can  tell  us  a  little  about  that  from  their 
experiences  in  Java.  If  there  be  a  belief  throughout  the 
United  States  that  these  mediaeval  methods  are  unfitted  for 
us,  then  we  shall  have  to  retire  from  attempting  to  manage 
Malays.  Malays  are  more  than  mediaeval.  They  hark 
back  to  the  old,  cruel  days  of  primeval  man.  They  are 
primeval  rather  than  mediaeval,  and  if  we  want  to  manage 
Malays,  we  will  have  to  do  it  in  such  ways  that  mere  mur- 
der would  be  kindness. 

Hon.  William  McKinley  delivered  an  extreme  protectionist 
„      .,  j,  address   six   years    ago    before    the    Home 

Has  McKinley  *  & 

Ceased  to  Be  a  Market  Club,  of  Boston — an  organization 
Protectionist?  founded  for  the  promotion  of  protective- 
tariff  principles.  On  the  sixteenth  of  February  last  the 
same  speaker — become  President  McKinley — addressed  the 
same  club  on  the  results  of  the  late  war  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  Philippines.  At  that  time  the  Argonaut  out- 
lined the  recent  speech  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  It 
disclosed  nothing  more  than  the  utterances  of  an  executive 
without  any  policy  of  his  own,  who  stood  prepared  to  carry 
into  effect  any  plan  which  might  hereafter  be  fixed  upon  by 
the  American  people  and  expressed  by  the  voice  of  a  future 
Congress.  Apparently  he  had  shifted  the  responsibility  for 
decision  from  his  own  to  congressional-  shoulders,  and  re- 
served for  himself  only  the  duty  of  holding  on  to  the 
islands  by  force  of  arms  until  the  people  and  Congress  had 
time  to  decide.     He  had  nothing  even  to  suggest. 

Since  that  time  an  addition  to  the  President's  utterances 
has  appeared  in  the  editorial  comments  of  some  portions  of 
the  press.  As  a  text  for  discussion  of  the  President's  policy 
these  words — which  it  is  fair  to  say  we  do  not  find  in  the 
Associated  Press  report  of  the  address  in  question — are 
attributed  to  Mr.  McKinley  : 

"  We  have  quit  discussing  the  tariff  and  have  turned  our  attention  to 
getting  trade  wherever  it  can  be  found.  It  will  be  a  long  lime  before 
any  change  can  be  had  or  any  change  desired  in  our  fiscal  policy,  ex- 
cept to  strengthen  it.  The  differences  on  this  question  which  existed 
have  disappeared.  We  have  turned  from  academic  theories  to  trade 
conditions,  and  are  seeking  our  share  of  the  world's  markets." 

If  these  words  have  been  properly  credited,  and  if  they 
mean,  as  it  is  argued,  that  the  apostle  of  protection  has 
apostatized,  and  that  McKinley  has  himself  become  the 
exponent  of  a  policy  which  aims  at  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  American  tariff  ideas,  they  present  to  the  ordinary  im- 


agination a  proposition  too  astounding  for  credibility.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  key-note  of  the  last  administration 
was  opposition  to  a  tariff  for  protection  and  the  fact  that  the 
present  administration  was  installed  largely  because  of  a  re- 
action against  the  Democratic  free-trade  policy  and  its 
blighting  effects,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  have 
permanently  secured  the  benefits  of  protection  and  whether 
we  have  "quit  discussing  the  tariff."  The  United  States 
will  undoubtedly  "seek  its  share  in  the  world's  markets." 
We  will  doubtless  "turn  our  attention  to  getting  trade 
wherever  it  may  be  found,"  but  if  the  President  proposes  to 
do  so  by  abandoning  for  that  purpose  the  vastly  more  im- 
portant trade  of  our  home  markets,  and  abandoning  at  the 
same  time  the  interests  of  American  wages  and  labor,  he 
will  find  himself  the  advocate  of  a  policy  of  the  minority  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  President,  judged  by  every  public  act  cot 
with  the  war  and  its  results,  is  a  rabid  expansionist,  ho  .ever 
he  may  disguise  it  under  such  irresponsible  sentences  as 
compose  the  body  of  his  Boston  speech.  It  is  impossible 
that  protective  ideas  as  taught  by  Mr.  McKinley  can  live 
side  by  side  with  a  policy  which  inculcates  imperial  ex- 
pansion. If  we  are  to  adopt  the  latter,  in  any  conceivable 
form,  we  must  surrender  the  former,  and  with  it  all  the 
benefits  it  has  brought  us.  Should  expansion  be  the 
choice,  the  Philippines  must  either  come  under  our  control 
as  a  colony  or  be  annexed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  subject  to  Territorial  government  as 
we  now  exercise  it,  and  with  the  ultimate  possibility  of 
Statehood.  The  colonial  idea  may  be  dismissed  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  beliefs  of  nine-tenths  of  our  people,  as  not  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  our  institutions,  and  as  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Filipinos  themselves. 

Protection  to  our  home  industries,  our  home  labor,  and 
our  home  markets  can  not  stand  in  conjunction  wi:r. 
annexation  of  the  Philippines,  containing  as  they  do  aoprox- 
imately  ten  millions  of  people  whose  nature  and  cond  lions 
are  expressive  of  the  cheapest  labor  known  to  the  civilized 
world.  Once  annexed,  what  is  to  prevent  the  importa  ion  of 
that  labor  into  the  industries  of  this  country,  to  cut  down  the 
remuneration  of  American  workmen?  If  that  wholesale 
importation  is  prevented  by  exclusion  laws,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent manufacturers  from  this  or  any  other  country  from 
going  to  the  Philippines,  erecting  manufactories,  turning  out 
products  with  the  cheap  native  labor,  and  shipping  the 
to  this  country  to  compete  in  our  home  markets? 

If  we  abandon  protection  and  adopt  expansion,  how  are 
we  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  very  evils  against  which 
we  have  for  half  a  century  been  erecting  our  tariff  wall  and 
behind  which  both  capital  and  labor  have  prospered?  We 
should  not  have  one  law  for  the  United  States,  another  for 
Cuba,  another  for  Porto  Rico,  and  another  for  the  Philip- 
pines.  The  spirit  and  traditions  of  our  form  of  govei  iment 
will  not  permit  it.  What  kind  of  annexation  would  t  ,at  be 
which  taxed  the  imports  of  the  Philippines  as  those  from  a 
foreign  country?  We  can  not  have  both  protection  and  ex- 
pansion— that  is,  an  expansion  which  brings  with,  i  our 
frontier  the  very  objectionable  trade  features  which  'ariflf 
protection  is  designed  to  protect  us  from. 

Expansion  and  protection  will  prove  to  be  two  hostile 
forces,  one  of  which  must  eventually  destroy  the  other. 
Which  can  we  best  afford  to  lose  ?  Whatever  success  in 
leadership  has  been  gained  by  President  McKinley  has  had 
its  base  in  his  consistent  and  persistent  advocacy  of  Ameri- 
can tariff  protection.  If  he  now  tries  to  ride  around  the 
ring  two  such  ill-matched  horses  as  Expansion  and  Pro- 
tection, he  will  certainly  fall  to  the  ground.  We  have 
always  supported  Mr.  McKinley  in  his  fight  for  American 
products  and  American  labor,  but  when  he  abandons  pro- 
tection for  expansion,  we  can  not  follow  him. 

No  obvious  reason  exists  for  the  detention  of  Admiral 
The  Great  Dewey  in  the  Philippines.     There  is  noth- 

Admiral  ing  more  to  fear  from  the  German  admiral, 

Trhmblhs.  an(j  whatever  work  remains  for  the  fleet  in 

cooperating  with  the  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  islands 
could  be  done  as  well  by  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  cap'  . 
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by  himself.  For  lhat  matter,  numerous  commodores  and  a 
few  admirals  stand  ready  to  take  Admiral  Dewey's  place, 
and  any  of  them  would  give  a  good  account  of  himself  in 
an  emergency.  Dewey's  health  must  have  suffered  under 
all  the  strain  of  the  past  year  and  the  debilitating  effects  of 
the  climate  of  the  tropics. 

We  suspect  that  one  thing,  and  one  only,  keeps  the  great 
man  from  coming  home,  and  that  there  is  a  good  under- 
standing between  him  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
remembers  clearly  the  reception  that  Grant  received  upon 
his  return  after  a  trip  around  the  world.  He  has  more  re- 
cently witnessed  the  mobbing  of  an  obscure  young  lieuten- 
ant in  the  engineering  branch  of  the  navy  for  a  most  com- 
mendable if  fruitless  deed  of  daring.  But  Dewey  is 
radically  different  from  both  Grant  and  Hobson.  Grant 
was  a  strange,  solitary  man,  about  whom  a  human  mob 
might  surge  and  roar  while  he  himself  stood  alone,  deaf  and 
unfeeling,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  into  which  he  had  the 
power  to  withdraw  himself.  Hobson  is  an  exuberant  boy,  to 
whom  flattery,  adulation,  and  women's  kisses  are  the  music 
of  the  spheres  and  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  Dewey's  whole 
nature  revolts  against  that  which  Hobson  loved  and  Grant 
did  not  hear.  The  splendid  fighter,  going  unflinchingly  in 
when  an  enemy's  fleet  is  to  be  blown  out  of  the  water,  stands 
dismayed  and  trembling  at  the  prospect  of  facing  howling 
mobs  of  American  patriots  and  avalanches  of  American 
femininity  hurling  themselves  at  his  breast.  He  is  too  fine- 
grained a  man,  too  thorough  a  gentleman  to  bear  it.  Doubt- 
less that  is  what  keeps  him  suffering  at  Manila. 

Could  he  not  exercise  the  ancient  prerogative  of  royalty 
and  return  incog.  ?  Let  him  travel  under  the  name  and 
style  of  "  Captain  George,  U.  S.  N."  He  could  thus  come 
home  in  peace  for  the  rest  and  change  that  he  needs.  It 
would  be  an  incredible  sacrifice  of  dignity  on  his  part  to 
adopt  such  a  measure,  but  he  has  the  precedent  of  kings  be- 
hind him.  So  great  is  the  American  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  him  that  no  earthly  power  could  restrain  its  crush- 
ing manifestation  should  he  return  otherwise.  It  is  an  in- 
credible pity  that  fear  of  the  people  who  love  him  must 
deprive  him  of  health  and  rest,  possibly  of  life  itself. 


In  the  unusual  pressure  of  questions  of  importance  that 
„  occupied   the   attention    of    the    Fifty-Fifth 

Status  of  the  r  J 

Government  of     Congress  throughout  the  recent  session,  and 
.  Hawaii.  more  particularly  during  the  closing  days, 

Hawaiian  legislation  suffered.  The  bill  prepared  by  the 
Hawaiian  commission,  proposing  a  scheme  of  government 
for  the  islands,  did  not  pass  either  House  ;  other  legislation 
intended  to  extend  the  operation  of  laws  in  force  in  this 
country  to  cover  Hawaii  passed  the  House,  but  did  not  reach 
a  vote  in  the  Senate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  some- 
what parallel  condition  existed  in  California,  which  practically 
ceased  to  be  governed  by  Mexico  in  1846  and  legally  be- 
came a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  March, 
1848,  while  Congress  made  no  provision  for  a  permanent 
government  until  the  admission  of  the  State  in  September, 
1850. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  by  CongTess  the  government 
of  Hawaii  remains  as  it  was  fixed  by  the  Newlands  resolu- 
tion annexing  the  islands.  Under  this  resolution  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  President  to  prepare  a  form 
of  government  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  islands  under 
the  conditions  that  exist.  The  report  of  the  commission 
proposed  that  the  islands  should  be  known  as  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  The  President  of  the  United  States  was  to  ap- 
point a  governor,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  United  States 
district  judge,  district  attorney,  and  marshal.  The  legisla- 
tive department  was  to  consist  of  two  houses — a  senate  of 
fifteen  members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  thirty 
members.  The  house  was  to  be  elected  by  all  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  citizens  being  defined  to  be  "  all 
white  persons,  including  Portuguese  and  persons  of  African 
descent,  and  all  persons  descended  from  the  Hawaiian  race, 
who  were  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  immediately 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  thereof  to  the  United 
States."  To  vote  for  senator  a  citizen  is  required  to  own 
real  property  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  to  be 
in  receipt  of  a  money  income  amounting  to  at  least  six  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  The  chief  justice  and  two  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  thus  practically 
releasing  the  judiciary  from  all  control  by  resident  citizens. 
A  delegate  to  represent  the  Territory  in  Congress  was  also 
to  be  elected.     This  bill  failed  to  pass  either  House. 

When  the  formal  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  made,  on 
August  1 2th,  the  existence  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  came 
to  an  end,  and  legally  the  officials  went  out  of  office.  The 
Newlands  resolution  provided,  however,  that  the  "civil, 
judicial  and  military  powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the 
existing  government  in  said  islands  shall  be  vested  in  such 
persor  or  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as 
the  J  resident  of  the  United  States  shall  direct."     Under 


this  power  President  McKinley  has  continued  the  Hawaiian 
officials  in  office,  and  has  permitted  the  existing  laws  to  re- 
main unchanged.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  the  islands  with 
this  country  are  concerned,  this  arrangement  will  probably 
be  continued  until  Congress  acts.  Whether  the  Hawaiians 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  early  Californians  in  preparing 
a  constitution  and  providing  for  local  government  in  advance 
of  the  action  of  Congress  remains  to  be  seen.  The  existing 
municipal  legislation,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
United  States  Constitution,  is  continued  in  force,  so  there 
will  probably  be  no  necessity  for  further  action. 

As  to  the  foreign  relations,  the  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  existing  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  ceased  to  be  in 
force,  and  were  replaced  by  those  between  the  United 
States  and  such  foreign  countries.  In  other  words,  this 
country  immediately  assumed  the  sovereignty  as  to  ex- 
ternal affairs,  and  the  direct  relations  between  foreign  coun- 
tries terminated.  The  foreign  ministers  accredited  to 
Hawaii  therefore  found  themselves  out  of  office,  and  as 
Minister  Sewall  came  in  this  class  he  became  merely  a 
personal  representative  of  the  administration.  The  duties 
of  foreign  consuls,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  change,  and  they  would  continue  in 
office  as  if  accredited  to  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  proposing  to  extend  the  revenue  laws  of  this  country  to 
the  islands  having  failed  of  passage,  the  resolution  of  an- 
nexation provides  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  goods  enter- 
ing this  country  shall  be  collected  on  all  goods  brought  to 
the  islands  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  subse- 
quently. As  regards  other  goods,  the  existing  laws  remain 
in  force  until  changed  by  Congress  ;  but  under  the  reci- 
procity arrangement  this  makes  but  little  difference  as  re- 
gards the  trade  with  the  United  States. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  continue  the  government  under 
these  circumstances,  but  difficulties  in  adjusting  matters  of 
detail  have  arisen,  and  wilt  constantly  arise,  so  long  as  the 
present  make-shift  continues.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress 
could  not  have  found  time  to  enact  this  necessary  legislation, 
but  the  interval  that  the  delay  necessitates  may  well  be  em- 
ployed in  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  plan  that  will  most  nearly  fit  those  conditions. 

Amid  the  various  troubles  of  the  administration  over  our 
Peaceful  new  Possessions,  Porto  Rico  has  been  looked 

Porto  upon  as  the  one  peaceful  spot.     Cuba  was 

R,c0-  once    called    by    the    Spaniards    "the    ever 

faithful  isle."  Correspondingly,  the  administration  has 
looked  upon  Porto  Rico  as  the  one  faithful  island  amid  our 
various  troublesome  possessions.  Porto  Rico  has  been 
held  up  as  a  sample  of  what  the  other  islands  would  be- 
come. The  natives  there  were  represented  as  a  peaceful, 
pastoral,  primitive  people,  welcoming  the  expedition  of  our 
gorgeous  General  Miles  with  huzzas,  and  bringing  out  to 
our  soldiers  the  fruits  of  the  islands.  In  short,  Porto  Rico 
was  represented  as  being  more  than  willing  to  yield  to  the 
Americano,  as  did  Dans  to  Jove. 

But  there  are  shadows  in  all  pictures,  as  well  as  high 
lights.  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall — even  President 
McKinley's.  And  now  Porto  Rico  has  turned  out  not  to  be 
the  pleasant,  pastoral,  picnicky  island  that  it  was  repre- 
sented to  be,  but  a  bad,  wicked,  troublesome  island,  like 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  Plots  have  been  discovered 
against  the  Americans.  The  natives  do  not  like  President 
McKinley's  "benevolent  assimilation."  They  are  conspir- 
ing against  our  phihnthropic  sway,  and  local  politicians  and 
agitators  are  going  up  and  down  among  the  people,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discontent.  Rivera,  the  native  secretary  of 
state,  is  stirring  up  the  people  against  General  Henry,  the 
military  governor.  At  San  Juan,  a  few  days  ago,  the  natives 
fired  upon  some  United  States  sailors  who  were  ashore. 
At  Guayama,  a  soldier  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  native 
last  week.  Private  Fitzpatrick  was  beaten  almost  to  death  by 
natives  last  week.  Private  Martin  Burke,  was  sitting  at 
a  table,  reading  ;  a  native  sneaked  up  behind,  and  with  one 
stroke  of  a  razor-edged  madiete  decapitated  the  unfortunate 
soldier  and  sent  his  head  rolling  across  the  floor.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  manifestations  of  brotherly  love  which  our  new 
brethren,  the  Porto  Ricans,  are  showing  toward  our  troops. 
Yet  President  McKinley  has  requested  General  Henry, 
military  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  to  report  how  many  regu- 
lar troops  he  could  spare  from  that  island,  and  has  ordered 
home  several  regiments  of  volunteers.  General  Henry  now 
has  but  three  regiments  left,  and  says,  considering  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  natives,  that  he  needs  twice  as 
many  troops  as  he  now  commands.  President  McKinley 
wants  the  troops  from  Porto  Rico  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
"benevolent  assimilation  "  in  the  East  Indies.  But  General 
Henry  says  that  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  the  McKinley  idea  of 
"  benevolent  assimilation  "  in  the  West  Indies,  he  must  not 
have  his  forces  reduced  but  must  have  them  augmented. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  told  by  administration 
organs  that  the  people  in  Porlo  Rico  wept  with  joy  when  the 


Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted.  We  were  also  told  that  the 
Filipinos  were  anxious  for  annexation.  But  the  manner  in 
which  both  the  Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos  show  their  desire 
for  American  annexation  is  at  least  peculiar. 


Since  the  decision  of  Judge  Seawell  overruling  the  demurrer 
m      m    '  of  the    merchants    in    the    suit    of    Brooks 

The  Teachers 

Are  Offered  against  the  auditor,  and  sustaining  the  de- 
a  Half-Loaf.  murrer  of  the  teachers  in  the  case  of  Moses 
against  the  auditor,  no  new  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
courts,  the  efforts  of  the  parties  litigant  having  been  directed 
toward  effecting  a  compromise.  The  compromise  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee  representing  the  teachers  and  the 
merchants  proposes  that  the  latter  should  assign  their  claims 
to  a  trustee  or  trustees  who  shall  collect  them.  One-half  of 
the  money  so  received  is  to  be  paid  to  the  merchants  and 
one-half  to  the  teachers,  the  latter  yielding  up  in  return  their 
claims  for  November  and  December  salaries.  The  money 
received  for  these  salaries  is  to  be  used,  first,  to  pay  any  de- 
ficiency there  may  be  in  salaries  for  the  six  months  from 
January  to  June  of  this  year ;  next,  a  sufficient  amount  is  to 
be  paid  the  teachers  to  make  up  one-half  of  what  is  due 
them  for  November  and  December  salaries,  allowance  being 
made  for  any  set-off  enforced  against  any  particular  claim. 
The  surplus,  if  any,  is  to  be  divided  proportionately  between 
the  merchants  and  the  teachers.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
teachers  at  which  this  proposition  was  submitted  a  strong 
opposition  was  developed,  the  sentiment  being  in  favor  of 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  supervisors  would  not  appropriate 
sufficient  money  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  first  effect  of  the  acceptance  of  this  compromise 
would  be  the  agreement  of  the  teachers  to  have  the  injunc- 
tion in  the  suit  of  Brooks,  which  still  restrains  the  payment 
of  the  merchants'  demands,  dissolved.  The  financial  situa- 
tion on  January  1st  was  as  follows  :  Due  to  the  teachers, 
$177,400  ;  due  to  merchants,  $88,641  ;  amount  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  fund,  $35,671.  Should  the  claims  of 
the  merchants  be  allowed,  this  $35,671  is  all  that  could  be 
paid  under  Judge  Seawell's  decision,  and  the  teachers  and 
merchants  would  each  get  one-half  of  this  amount  under  the 
proposed  compromise.  There  would  remain  unpaid  $52,970 
of  the  merchants'  claims,  and  the  entire  amount  of  the 
teachers'  claims,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  money  to 
pay  this  deficiency  is  to  come  from,  unless  there  is  a  sufficient 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  is  improbable,  or  un- 
less the  supervisors  make  an  appropriation  to  meet  it.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  terms  of  the  proposed  compromise 
whether  the  twenty  per  cent,  retained  from  the  merchants' 
claims  for  January  is  to  be  included  ;  but,  as  these  claims  did 
not  form  part  of  the  amount  in  litigation,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  not  included,  and,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
amount  is  not  sufficient  to  cut  any  figure  in  the  result. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  outlook  is  a 
most  unfavorable  one  ;  for  the  teachers  who  have  worked 
hard  for  their  salaries  are  justly  entitled  to  the  money,  and 
are  suffering  extreme  hardship  from  being  deprived  of  it. 
They  must  look  at  the  situation  as  it  is,  however,  and  not  as 
it  should  be  or  as  they  would  like  to  have  it.  The  old 
board  went  along  contracting  debts  without  reference  to  the 
law  and  without  reference  to  how  they  were  to  be  paid. 
The  assumption,  encouraged  and  insisted  upon  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  that  salaries  being  statutory  must  be 
paid  without  reference  to  the  one-twelfth  act,  or  to  the  law 
requiring  the  expenses  incurred  during  any  fiscal  year  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  that  year,  led  to  the  most 
reckless  extravagance.  The  practice  of  overdrawing  has 
been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1897-8  the  shortage  was  about  $120,000,  and 
this  amount  was  paid  out  of  the  funds  for  the  current  year. 
Supplies  were  ordered  that  were  not  needed,  extravagant 
prices  were  paid,  and  the  charge  that  supplies  never  re- 
ceived by  the  department  were  paid  for  has  never  been  dis- 
proved ;  more  teachers  were  appointed  than  were  necessary 
and  extravagance  ruled.  Now  that  the  present  board  is 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  law  and  to  straighten  out  the  tangle, 
it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  pinching  all  around. 

The  prospect  presented  by  the  compromise  is  naturally 
distasteful  to  the  teachers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  they 
can  gain  by  refusing  it.  Their  refusal  means  a  continuation 
of  the  present  litigation.  They  can  prevent  the  merchants 
from  getting  any  part  of  the  thirly-five  thousand  dollars 
until  the  matter  is  finally  decided  by  the  courts,  and  perhaps 
prevent  their  getting  any  of  it  then.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  teachers  also  are  kept  out  of  their  money.  The  dictum 
of  Judge  Seawell — to  the  effect  that  money  illegally  paid  to 
the  teachers  may  be  offset  against  their  claims — can  be  made 
the  basis  for  injunctions  restraining  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  for  each  month  until  the  matter  is  finally  settled  by 
the  supreme  court.  An  appeal  from  an  order  of  the  superior 
court  refusing  to  grant  an  injunction  would  tie  up  the  salaries 
as  effectually  as  an  injunction  would.  The  teachers  trust  to 
a  decision  that  before  the  city  can  set  up  a  claim  due  to  it 
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against  a  demand  on  the  treasury  there  must  be  an  adjudi- 
cation by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  that  the  claim  is 
due.  But  suits  to  determine  this  question  can  be  brought, 
and  they  will  tie  up  the  money  as  effectually  as  the  injunc- 
tions. If  the  teachers  intend  to  continue  the  fight  in  the 
courts,  they  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  kept  out  of  their  money 
indefinitely,  and  to  have  to  pay  it  all  ultimately  for  court  and 
lawyers'  fees. 

The  only  hope  of  getting  their  money  finally  lies  in  action 
by  the  supervisors.  This  action  will  neither  be  hastened 
nor  delayed  by  the  decision  on  the  proposed  compromise. 
The  law  says  on  this  point :  "  If  the  school  moneys  re- 
ceived and  collected  shall,  during  any  year,  ...  the 
necessary  and  legal  expenses  of  the  public  schools  .  .  .  any 
deficiency  .  .  .  shall  be  supplied  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  said  city  and  county."  It  further  provides  that 
"  the  board  of  education  shall  in  all  such  cases  certify  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  the  cause  of  such  deficiency,  and  that 
the  same  was  unavoidable,  and,  unless  such  certificate  shall 
be  made,  the  said  board  of  supervisors  may  refuse  to  meet 
such  deficiency."  It  all  depends,  therefore,  upon  whether 
the  board  of  education  or  the  supervisors  shall  decide  that 
the  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  of  the  former  board  was  un- 
avoidable. The  proposed  compromise  will  enable  the 
teachers  to  get  a  part  of  their  money  now,  with  a  possibility 
of  getting  all  of  it  later  ;  the  rejection  of  the  compromise 
means  that  they  will  have  to  wait  indefinitely  for  all  of  it. 

Concerning  the  question  of  expansion,   and  the   search  of 
reasons   for   overriding   weak   countries    in 

Expansion  and  ° 

Commercial  order    that    American    commerce    may    be 

Considerations,  promoted  and  American  wealth  increased, 
we  find  much  better  opportunities  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  faith  in  North  America  than  in  Asia.  If  we  are 
going  to  cut  loose  from  all  our  "  ancient  traditions  "  let 
us  do  so  profitably,  which  means  to  say  wisely.  The  fact 
that  Admiral  Dewey  happened  to  be  in  Asiatic  waters  with 
a  good  fleet  at  the  time  of  our  trouble  with  Spain  made  it 
expedient  for  him  to  cripple  Spain  by  destroying  its  fleet  at 
Manila.  Then  we  had  to  send  over  an  army  to  take  Manila 
itself  from  the  Spanish  soldiers.  All  this  was  proper  war- 
fare, and  hastened  the  downfall  of  Spain.  But  out  of  that 
incident — we  may  say  accident — was  born  the  infant  giant, 
expansion,  which  forthwith  developed  a  wide  throat  and  a 
lusty  lung,  with  which  it  shouted  our  traditions  down  the 
wind,  transforming  us  from  a  gentle  pastoral  people  into 
fierce  mediaeval  buccaneers. 

The  taste  of  Philippine  plunder  was  savory — so  savory, 
indeed,  that  we  have  not  taken  breath  in  our  gorging  to 
reflect  that  plunder  more  savory  and  juicy  hangs  ready  for 
our  picking  at  our  very  doors.  If  we  argue  that  we  must 
take,  subdue,  and  assimilate  the  Philippines  because  the 
natives  can  not  govern  themselves,  we  should  reflect  that 
Ecuador  has  a  revolution  on  hand,  with  little  hope  of  sup- 
pressing the  rebels  in  the  southern  provinces.  If  we  argue 
that  humanity  demands  that  we  govern  the  Filipinos  because 
they  can  not  govern  themselves,  we  should  remember  that 
the  president  of  Bolivia  has  just  been  forced  to  crawl  blink- 
ing out  of  Oruro  to  face  a  threatening  revolution.  If  we 
assume  that  the  Philippines  need  the  strong  and  beneficent 
government  that  blesses  us,  we  should  look  at  Venezuela, 
which  is  mobilizing  a  large  army  to  suppress  a  revolution 
there.  If  we  deem  it  our  Christian  duty  to  force  upon  the 
Philippines  a  government  that  they  do  not  want,  we  should 
be  inconsistent  not  to  treat  Nicaragua  with  similar  conde- 
scension, for  she  is  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  and  our 
government  has  already  threatened  to  intervene  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  lives  and  property  there.  If  it  is 
essential  that  we  preserve  the  Filipinos  from  anarchy, 
we  should  be  equally  good  to  Honduras,  the  scene  of  recent 
revolutionary  disorders  that  compelled  the  United  States  to 
intervene. 

And  there  are  solider  reasons  than  those.  Vast  native 
wealth  centres  in  the  southern  republics,  and  it  has  been 
most  inadequately  developed.  Ecuador  has  an  area  of 
248,370  square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,220,000; 
Bolivia,  770,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  more 
than  2,000,000  ;  Venezuela,  632,695  square  miles  arid  a 
population  of  more  than  2,250,000;  Nicaragua,  49,5°° 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  nearly  500,000  ;  Hon- 
duras, 47,068  square  miles  and  a  population  of  500,000. 
True,  the  larger  part  of  the  population  in  each  of  these 
countries  is  aborigines  and  half-breeds,  but  they  are  much 
more  tractable  than  the  natives  of  the  Philippines,  and 
are  already  under  subjection. 

The  natural  wealth  of  these  republics  is  enormous,  and 
some  of  it  comes  to  us.  Ecuador  is  not  very  rich  in  min- 
erals, but  it  exports  cocoa,  india-rubber,  and  coffee  in  large 
quantities.  Bolivia  contains  the  famous  silver  mines  of 
Potosi,  and  does  a  thriving  business  in  rice,  india-rubber, 
indigo,  coca,  cocoa,  and  cinchona  bark,  the  last  of  which 
our  feverish  citizens  consume  in  very  large  amounts.     Ven- 


ezuela has  railroads  and  a  fine  navy,  both  of  which  would 
come  handy  ;  she  has  excellent  harbors  and  a  commerce, 
and  exports  indigo,  cinchona,  tonka-beans,  india-rubber, 
and  cocoa-nuts.  Nicaragua  is  somewhat  backward,  runniog 
mostly  to  bananas,  coffee,  and  india-rubber  ;  but  the  need  of 
that  republic  for  a  canal  is  quite  sufficient.  Honduras  has 
fine  silver  mines,  and  cotton,  sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  indigo  plantations.     AU  these  are  worth  having. 

The  value  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  be  more  than 
doubled  by  the  acquisition  of  these  rich  republics,  and  the 
value  of  the  natural  resources  in  these  rich  republics  would 
be  more  than  doubled  by  the  presence  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  With  these  republics  in  our  possession  we  could 
maintain  in  Central  America  a  tilling,  mining,  producing 
militia  that  would  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and 
hold  the  canal  against  the  world.  We  could  give  the  people 
a  stable  government,  and  thus  secure  their  happiness  and 
enhance  their  prosperity.  We  could  add  immeasurably  to 
the  comforts  of  our  own  people.  We  could  have  a  per- 
fectly safe  basis  for  the  development  of  our  commerce. 

And  then,  our  greed  advancing  with  our  prosperity,  we 
could  first  tuck  Mexico  away,  and  then  turn  an  eye  toward 
the  Southern  Cross.  Peru  and  Chile  need  good  govern- 
ment and  happiness.  The  troubles  of  Brazil  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  could  be  dispelled.  Patagonia  could  be 
civilized,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  finally,  raised  to  guide 
commerce  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  round  Cape 
Horn.  It  is  a  glorious  and  alluring  prospect,  and  all  that 
is  needed  for  its  fulfillment  is  to  remember  that  the 
Philippines  are  not  the  only  ripe  plums  in  the  world,  and 
that  they  are  the  most  expensive  means  of  extending  the 
blessings  of  our  government,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
Let  us  make  our  Christianizing  and  our  civilizing  pay. 


An  offensive  dispatch  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  announces 
CuBAN  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  there  "to  per- 

Character  suade  the  United  States  Government  to  pur- 

IN   EVIDENCE.  cfaase    gan     Juan    HilL    tQ     be     used  as    a    publjc 

park."  The  proposition  is  "  to  set  apart  places  in  the  park 
for  a  cemetery  and  a  mortuary  chapeL  and  to  devote  the  rest 
of  it  to  a  half-mile  race-track,  a  base-ball  field,  and  a  tennis- 
ground."  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  cemetery  containing 
the  bodies  of  brave  men  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  these 
Cubans  is  to  be  placed  alongside  the  quarter-stretch  or  inside 
the  field,  nor  whether  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  mortuary 
chapel  on  occasion  as  a  judges1  stand  or  for  cock-fighting. 
We  suppose  that  the  Cubans,  with  their  refined  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  these 
details  to  their  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  proposition  is  not  so  revolting  as  to  blind  Americans 
to  the  savage  flippancy  and  brutal  disregard  of  decency  that 
inspired  it.  There  are  numerous  national  cemeteries  in  the 
United  States,  where  all  that  is  left  of  brave  men  is  cher- 
ished with  a  veneration  that  a  Cuban  can  not  understand. 
No  American  has  ever  suggested  that  these  burying-grounds 
be  furnished  with  horse-racing  and  base-ball  adjuncts,  nor 
that  they  be  made  pleasure  parks  in  any  sense.  The  mark 
and  seal  of  civilization  in  all  countries  is  the  jealous  pro- 
tection of  the  resting-places  of  the  dead — their  guarding 
against  such  brutal  uses  as  those  to  which  the  Cubans  would 
put  the  grave-yard  of  American  soldiers  who  might  have  died 
in  a  worthier  cause. 

We  trust  that  when  this  ghastly  proposition  is  formally 
made  to  our  government  it  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  on  the  subject. 
If  the  elevation  of  the  Cubans  to  a  plane  of  civilization  ap- 
proximating that  of  self-respecting  peoples  involves  an  in- 
stilling into  them  of  a  sense  of  decency  that  would  render 
impossible  such  a  proposition  as  this  from  Santiago,  we  fear 
that  the  task  is  hopeless.  The  Cuban  "patriots"  were  not 
satisfied  to  plunder  our  dead  and  wounded  at  Santiago,  and 
refuse  a  drop  of  water  to  the  parched  throats  of  the  dying. 
They  now  want  to  make  a  playground  and  gambling  den  of 
the  spot  where  our  soldiers  died  that  they  might  have 
liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity.  It  was  for  these  that  the 
flower  of  young  American  manhood  was  sacrificed  on  the 
slopes  of  San  Juan  Hill.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  knows  how  to  protect  its  dead  at  Santiago  and  else- 
where, and  it  needs  no  flippant  and  brutal  suggestions  from 
the  Cubans.  There  will  be  no  cock-fighting  over  the 
graves  of  our  dead  in  Cuba. 

The  deadlock  at   Sacramento  continues  as  we  write  these 

lines.     It  looks  more  and  more  as  if  the  leg- 
Republican  ° 

Ingratitude  islature   would    adjourn    without    electing    a 

Toward  Barnes.  senator.  If  so,  the  recreant  Republicans  in 
that  body  will  be  fitly  punished  by  the  people. 

The  Argonaut  has  frequently  expressed  its  preference  in 
this  senatorial  matter,  and  very  much  regrets  that  ex-Senator 
Felton  has  not  consented  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used. 
Aside  from  our  preference,  however,  there  is  a  point  that 
arouses  our  indignation,  and  which  has  aroused  indignation 


in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party.  That  is  the 
treatment  of  General  Barnes  by  a  Republican  legislature. 
AU  that  can  be  said  against  Barnes  is  that  he  has  railroad 
affiliations.  Yet  this  objection  urged  against  him  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  candidates, 
notably  Burns.  Aside  from  that,  there  is  nothing  against 
Barnes.  If  any  man  in  the  State  of  California  deserves  well 
at  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party,  it  is  W.  H.  L.  Barnes. 
From  a  time  when  the  memory  of  young  Republicans 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  he  has  been  a  hard  worker  in 
the  party  ranks.  He  has  filled  all  manner  of  positions 
which  meant  work  rather  than  fame.  He  has  presided  over 
municipal  conventions  ;  he  has  stumped  the  State  in  both 
State  and  national  campaigns  ;  he  has  worked  hard  and  un- 
complainingly ;  he  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  ;  he  never  yet  has  asked  anything  from  the  party  ; 
and  he  has  always  loyally  done  its  behest.  Now,  a 
grizzled  veteran  in  the  party  ranks,  he  comes  forward  and 
asks  a  position  at  the  hands  of  a  Republican  legislature, 
one  to  which  he  would  do  honor  and  one  for  which  this 
legislature  can  apparently  find  no  man.  Yet  he  is  met  with 
a  glacial  reception. 

The  Argonaut  has  not  been  advocating  the  claims  of 
General  Barnes,  but  it  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  here 
its  sincere  convictions  concerning  the  ingratitude,  to  use  a 
mild  term,  of  the  Republican  party  toward  a  brave  and 
loyal  Republican  veteran. 


The  Merchants'  Association  has  recommended  to  the  board 
Why  Lay  °*  suPervisors  that  it  grant   a  franchise  for 


Unnecessary 
Tracks? 


an  electric  road  running  from  Sixth  to 
Jackson  Streets  on  a  circuitous  route.  The 
electric  road  was  first  designed  to  run  down  Geary  to 
Kearny,  but  the  opposition  to  a  dangerous  curve  on  that 
populous  corner  caused  a  change  in  the  plan.  Now  the 
plan  suggested  is  for  the  electric  road  to  run  up  Sixth 
to  Taylor,  along  Taylor  to  Geary,  down  Geary  to  Grant 
Avenue,  along  Grant  Avenue  to  Bush,  and  down  Bush  to 
Montgomery  and  Sansome.  The  electric  road  could  run 
down  Taylor  to  Post  and  along  Post  to  Montgomery. 

Waiving  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  franchise  on 
Montgomery  Street  which,  we  think,  has  lapsed,  and  waiv- 
ing the  further  question  that  the  old  North  Beach  and 
Mission  Railway  Company  prevented  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  in  Montgomery  Street  by  some  sharp  practices,  and 
waiving  the  question  that  there  is  to  this  day  no  sewer  in 
Montgomery  Street,  and  that  one  should  be  constructed 
before  any  permanent  railway  tracks  are  laid  there — waiving 
all  of  these  questions,  it  is  highly  inexpedient  that  two 
blocks  of  Grant  Avenue  and  two  blocks  of  Bush  Street  be 
given  up  to  an  electric  railway.  The  property-owners  on 
Bush  Street  have  only  recently  succeeded  in  removing  the 
tracks  of  the  "  ghost "  railway  which  they  claimed  in- 
jured their  property.  They  may  want  it  for  a  boulevard 
and  forever  free  from  railway  tracks,  or  they  may  want 
it  for  a  railway  in  the  future  from  Battery  Street  to 
Central  Avenue.  In  either  event  it  will  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  them  to  further  any  scheme  which  should  bring 
about  the  using  of  a  couple  of  blocks  of  Bush  Street  for  a 
railway.  If  they  want  a  railway  there  at  all,  they  want  one 
along  the  whole  line  of  Bush  Street.  If  they  want  no  rail- 
way and  want  a  boulevard,  they  certainly  do  not  want 
twenty-nine  blocks  of  boulevard  ruined  by  two  blocks  of 
electric  road.  Correspondingly,  Grant  Avenue  is  the  only 
remaining  street  running  north  and  south  between  Van  Ness 
Avenue  and  the  bay  without  railway  tracks  on  it.  Some 
day  the  Grant  Avenue  property-owners  may  want  a  road  all 
the  way  to  North  Beach.  If  they  do,  they  had  better  now 
prevent  the  laying  of  a  couple  of  blocks  of  track  there, 
which  will  prevent  a  possible  road  in  the  future  which  will 
be  of  value  to  them  and  their  property. 

The  military  periodicals  of  Madrid  are  discussing  the  ques- 
Tkh  Spanish  tions  now  before  the  Cortes  as  to  whether 
Army  and  the   Spanish  generals    and    admirals   did  or 

Navy*  did    not    make    sufficient    resistance.       La 

Correspondencia  Militar  says  : 

"Did  the  Spanish  army  fight  well  at  Santiago  ?  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  put  the  question  in  doubt.  With  only  three  companies  the 
heroic  General  Vara  del  Rey  held  his  ground  against  five  thousand 
Yanquis,  causing  hundreds  of  them  to  fall  and  obliging  the  whole  army 
to  retreat  before  this  formidable  handful  of  Spanish  heroes,  who  deci- 
mated the  Americans.  The  glorious  page  which  our  army  wrote  with 
its  blood  at  El  Caney  will  remain  in  letters  of  gold  in  Spanish  history. 
And  it  is  the  most  striking  page,  the  greatest  and  most  moving  tragedy 
that  the  brain  of  the  dreamer  or  the  warrior  could  conceive. 

"  The  squadron  of  Montojo  at  Manila  was  destroyed  in  forty  or  fifty 
minutes,  but  Manila  then  resisted  for  three  months  the  combined 
Yanquis  and  Tagalos.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  navy,  by  reason  of  the  bad 
condition  of  our  ships  of  war,  could  not  have  sunk  at  least  a  single  one 
of  the  American  ships." 

El  Ejercito  Espanol  and  El  Correo  Militar  agree  with 
the  first-named  journal  in  its  views,  and  they  all  advise  Con- 
tralmirante  Cervera  to  desist  from  his  efforts  to  vindicate 
himself  and  to  resign. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  20,  1899. 


SERGEANT    KAY'S    CAPTURE. 


A  Frontier  Stratagem. 

First  post  had  gone  on  the  bugle  at  Fort  Saskatchewan, 
and  the  major  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  his  quarters,  dis- 
cussing with  his  adjutant  the  details  of  a  practice  march 
arranged  the  following  week  for  B  Troop.  The  hard  blue 
of  the  sky  changed  to  purple,  then  to  steel-gray,  and  Saturn 
appeared  low  down  on  the  western  horizon.  Over  the  level 
stretches  of  the  prairie  the  night  wind  blew  softly,  rustling 
the  yellow  grass.  It  was  peculiarly  soothing  to  the  two  officers, 
smoking  in  lazy  contentment  after  an  arduous  day  in  the 
blazing  August  sun.  They  paused  in  their  chat,  and  their 
thoughts  drifted  to  other  lands  ;  they  saw  faces,  the  pensive 
faces  of  women  and  the  laughing  ones  of  little  children, 
while  they  watched  the  stars  come  out,  one  by  one,  in  the 
deepening  dusk.  They  remembered  that  those  same  stars 
shone  over  the  homes  which  sheltered  those  women  and 
children  ;  they  seemed  like  sentinel  eyes  keeping  tireless 
vigil  over  those  loved  ones,  separated  from  them  by  long 
leagues  of  hill  and  plain  and  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's 
calling  ;  and  their  hearts  warmed  to  their  friendly  twinkling. 
At  length  the  major's  vagrant  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  "  Thirty  miles  will  do  for  the  first  day,"  he 
resumed.  "  That  will  take  you  into  the  Beaver  Hills,  where 
there's  good  camping,  now  the  cool  nights  keep  the  flies 
down.     How's  regimental  number  2142?" 

"  All  right  again,  sir,"  said  the  adjutant.     "  Slight  attack 

of  influenza,  the  veterinary  surgeon  said  it  was.     He'll " 

The  door  of  the  guard-house  across  the  square  opposite 
swung  open,  and  a  bugle  rang  out  shrilly  on  the  quiet  night 
air.  The  two  officers  sprang  to  their  feet.  A  shot  went  off, 
followed  by  another  and  another.  Forms  flitted  back  and 
forth  through  the  bars  of  light  which  streamed  across  the 
parade-ground  from  the  barrack  windows.  The  officer  of 
the  day  hurried  up,  touched  his  hat,  and  said  : 

"  I  have  to  report,  sir,  that  the  prisoners  McCorkle  and 
Milligan  have  overpowered  the  guard  and  escaped." 

The  major  muttered  something  not  on  record,  took  three 
strides  up  the  porch  and  two  back,  and  then  rapidly  de- 
livered his  orders  : 

"  Detail  Kay  and  Hatherton  to  scout  south  toward  Blind- 
man's  River ;  they'll  probably  work  round  to  that  vicinity, 
sooner  or  later.  Send  Smith  and  Edmonds  north  to  the 
Athabasca  Landing,  and  Murphy  and  Kraus  east  as  far  as 
Saddle  Lake.  Fontaine  and  Christianson  can  take  the  north 
bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  as  far  as  Lac  Ste.  Anne." 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  four  details  pulled  out  of  Fort 
Saskatchewan  on  a  blind  search  for  as  choice  a  pair  of 
blacklegs  as  might  have  been  found  anywhere  within  a 
hundred  miles. 

Up  to  the  winter  before,  some  of  the  Saskatchewan 
fellows  had  cultivated  the  idea  that  they  knew  a  little  about 
the  game  of  poker,  but  after  "  Crackerbox  " — baptized  William 
McCorkle — had  dwelt  among  them  for  a  month  they  had 
been  driven  stubbornly  to  the  conviction  that  somehow  they 
had  made  an  error  of  judgment.  A  little  earlier,  Calgary 
had  been  a  flower,  a  night-blooming  cereus,  from  the  pro- 
fessional gambler's  point  of  view,  but  the  bloom  had  worn 
off ;  it  had  become  too  slow  and  staid,  and  Crackerbox  had 
heard  of  the  Saskatchewan  game  and  moved  north.  He 
thought  there  might  be  a  profitable  opening  for  him  there, 
and  he  was  correct.  His  operations  at  the  green-table  had 
been  quite  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  necessarily  anything 
but  satisfactory  to  any  one  else.  Still,  the  game  went  on, 
and  Crackerbox  continued  to  pull  down  his  jack-pots  with 
complacent  regularity,  until  one  night  things  happened.  It 
had  been  his  deal,  of  course.  He  was  discovered  with  four 
nines  in  his  hand,  and  as  three  were  held  among  the  other 
players  round  the  board,  Crackerbox  was  called  on  for  ex- 
planations, which  he  gave — at  the  point  of  a  six-shooter. 
They  carried  the  wounded  man  home  and  Crackerbox  to 
the  guard-house.  He  had  done  fatigue-duty  on  the  wood- 
pile and  round  the  kitchen  sink  under  the  eye  of  an  un- 
sympathetic sentry,  and,  while  he  did  not  say  so,  thought  it 
was  no  sort  of  occupation  for  a  gentlemanly  professional 
gambler.  He  had  been  awaiting  with  feelings  of  deep  dis- 
trust the  departure  of  the  next  stage,  which  should  carry 
him  to  the  territorial  pen  to  abide  events  while  the  sick  man 
lingered.  Perhaps  they  would  even  show  so  little  deference 
to  his  cloth  and  sensitiveness  there  as  to  put  him  on  the 
stone-pile  with  absconding  bank  officers  and  other  low 
violators  of  the  law  1  The  thought  made  his  nostrils  curl. 
"  But  now,"  as  he  said  to  himself  on  the  night  of  his  escape, 
"  we  have  changed  all  that."  The  stage  would  depart 
without  him. 

Milligan,  the  other  fugitive,  was  a  promoter  ;  and  Milligan 
was  in  trouble,  as  promoters  now  and  then  are  apt  to  be. 
He  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  the  mutiny  that  had 
occurred  in  B  Troop  three  months  before,  and  was  serving 
a  year  at  hard  labor  in  the  guard-house  for  his  zeal  in  a  cause 
which  had  been  promptly  frowned  down. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  third  day  after  the  escape, 
two  cavalrymen  were  riding  across  the  prairie  toward  a  dis- 
tant log  shack  beside  the  trail  which  'connected  Calgary  with 
Saskatchewan.  It  was  a  stopping-place  for  travelers  and  the 
only  house  in  twenty  miles. 

"  They'll  sure  stop  at  Bennet's  and  eat,"  said  Sergeant 
Kay.  "  We'd  best  not  ride  too  close."  They  drew  aside 
into  a  bluff  of  poplars,  and  fastened  their  horses  among  the 
trees.  "  Now,"  continued  the  sergeant,  "  take  a  walk  to  the 
right,  and  come  in  below  the  window  in  the  back  of  the 
shack.  That  knoll  and  the  stacks  will  give  you  all  the  cover 
you  require  ;  mind,  you  don't  show  yourself.  I'll  shy  round 
by  the  left  and  get  to  the  front  door.  When  it  opens,  hold 
yout  gun  on  'em  from  the  window." 

Irside  Bennet's,  two  men  were  breakfasting  at  a  rough 
pint  table.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  ate,  it  might 
hat't  been  inferred  that  it  was  long  since  they  had  tasted 
fpr  L 

■Hell!  "said  the    smaller  of  the  two,  a  youngish,  com- 


pact, sallow  man,  with  a  carefully  pointed,  narrow  black 
mustache,  pausing  for  a  minute  as  Bennet  set  a  second  heap- 
ing plate  of  meat  on  the  table.  "  This  is  great !  It  would 
take  all  B  Troop  to  chase  me  from  such  a  feed." 

"  Elegant,"  assented  his  companion,  with  a  mouth  full  of 
steak.  "  Shtill,  I'm  not  askin'  to  see  any  av  th'  clan.  Ut's 
good  riddance,  any  ways  ye  take  ut,  an'  I  hope  ther's  as 
many  moiles  betune  us  as  ther'  is  behoind  us." 

The  door  creaked  a  trifle  on  its  wooden  hinges.  Cracker- 
box looked  round  quickly.  Sergeant  Kay  stood  in  the  door- 
way with  a  leveled  revolver  in  his  hand. 

"  I'll  trouble  you,  McCorkle,"  he  said,  easily.  "  Oaka — 
quick  now  !,    You  know  the  formula." 

The  gambler's  hands  went  up.  Milligan  raised  his  at 
the  same  instant.  His  eyes  were  engaged  at  the  window 
before  him. 

"  'Bout  face  !  "  Milligan  came  round  mechanically,  in 
obedience  to  the  sharp  word  of  command.  "  Tut  !  tut  !  " 
Kay  went  on  protestingly  ;  "  you  needn't  strike  your  dukes, 
Milligan.  Keep  'em  up,  keep  'em  up.  They  look  first 
rate  as  they  are.  Hatherton,  walk  round  here — I'll  do  the 
honors  while  you're  coming,  and  fit  these  new  cuffs  on  the 
gentlemen.  I  want  to  see  how  they  look.  Cutest  thing  in 
the  market  ;  lots  of  starch  in  'em  and  polished  to  make  a 
Chinese  laundry  ashamed  of  itself.  We  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  try  'em  on  a  real  eligible  candidate  before." 

He  bowed  with  mock  deference  to  the  gambler.  Cracker- 
box smiled  amiably  in  return. 

"  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you,  sergeant,"  he  said.  "  Seems 
just  like  home  again.  Funny  how  things  turn  out,  ain't  it? 
I  was  just  wonderin'  if  you  wouldn't  happen  along — and 
here  you  were  !  Well,  all's  fair  in  love  and  war — and  a 
fox-chase.  Some  fools  in  my  shoes  would  probably  see 
things — ropes,  beams,  and  hornpipes.  I  don't.  Life's  too 
short  to  waste  in  speculation  over  what  probably  wouldn't 
occur.  Play  your  game  out  and  keep  on  lookin'  happy. 
That's  good  clean  philosophy  for  a  man.  And  if  you  do 
pass  out  before  the  rest  of  the  players,  why  you're  only  a 
hand  ahead,  and  they'll  be  hot  in  your  moccasin  tracks  to 
the  Sweet  By-by.  We  only  just  hit  the  ranch  an  hour  be- 
fore you,  and  seein'  we  was  here  first  we  can't  do  less  than 
make  you  welcome.  You  wouldn't  have  grudged  us  a 
hearty  reception,  I  know,  if  it  had  happened  the  other  way 
round."  Crackerbox  laughed.  "  We  was  right  hungry. 
Mr.  Bennet,  here,  was  so  good  as  to  fix  us  up  a  real  enjoy- 
ble  meal,  an'  we've  just  wolfed  it."  And,  as  the  handcuffs 
went  on  :  "  And  them  bracelets  !  Ain't  they  charming  ! 
Such  finish  1  Do  you  know,  sergeant,  as  soon  as  I'm  out  o' 
this  I'm  a-going  to  get  me  a  pair,  gold — miniature,  you 
know  —  same  pattern,  to  hang  on  my  watch  -  chain  as 
a  souvenir?  What's  wrong,  Milligan?  You  don't  look 
pleased." 

The  big  Irishman  glowered  under  his  thick  red  eyebrows. 
"  I  suppose  this  is  another  twelvemont'  for  me,"  he  growled. 
Crackerbox  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.     "  Don't  be  down- 
hearted, me  son,"  he  returned.     "  They  can't  give  me  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.     I'll  ask  them  to  let  me  have  it." 

"Well,  Mr.  McCorkle,"  said  Kay,  "now  you're  wearing 
government  jewelry,  we  can  be  more  sociable.  I  guess  you 
haven't  finished  your  breakfast  yet.  It's  ahead  of  anything 
you're  likely  to  get  between  this  and  the  fort — which  the 
same  is  ninety  miles — so  you'd  best  make  the  most  of  it. 
Jump  in.  And  since  you're  so  hospitable,  if  Mr.  Bennet 
will  be  good  enough  to  fry  a  little  more  steak,  we'll  eat  with 
you.  I  guess  you  know  better  than  to  make  any  breaks," 
he  added,  significantly,  looking  from  one  prisoner  to  the 
other. 

"  Too  busy  to  think  of  it,"  returned  Crackerbox,  sitting 
down  to  the  table  again.  "  Kind  of  a  tough  proposition, 
this,  sergeant,"  he  added  a  moment  later,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  cut  his  meat  ;  "  tryin'  to  handle  a  meal  with  your 
wrists  sawin'  one  against  the  other,  like  cattle  in  a  yoke." 

Kay  glanced  at  Hatherton.  "  Help  him  out,  won't  you  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Mr.  Bennet  will  do  the  same  for  the  other  man, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  allow  that !  "  protested  the  gambler.  "  I'll 
manage."  He  seized  the  meat  in  his  fists  and  tore  it  be- 
tween his  teeth,  like  a  dog. 

"  Here,  quit  that !  "  exclaimed  Kay.  "  You're  a  human, 
at  least — not  an  animal."  He  took  out  his  keys  and  un- 
locked one  handcuff.  "  There,  I'll  let  you  eat  decently,  and 
not  like  a  pagan,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  try  to  escape." 

A  sudden  brightness  flashed  into  the  gambler's  eyes,  but 
there  was  nothing  of  it  left  in  the  look  he  turned  on  Kay,  as 
he  replied,  with  a  bland  smile  :  "  Sure  thing.  I'd  promise 
anything  under  the  circumstances.  That's  easy.  I  say, 
sergeant,  you're  real  obliging.  I'll  see  that  you're  men- 
tioned in  orders." 

"  See  that  you  keep  your  promise  ;  that'll  be  sufficient," 
said  Kay,  shortly,  unlocking  a  handcuff  of  the  other  man. 
Crackerbox    laughed    provokingly.     "  Now,    sergeant,    I 
like  your  jokes.     You  two  loaded  down  with  deadly  weap- 
ons, and  us " 

Sergeant  Kay  was  naturally  a  kind  man.  Also,  he  dearly 
loved  a  game  of  poker,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  unsuspected 
by  himself,  nurtured  a  secret  admiration  for  this  cool  des- 
perado, who  looked  on  life  as  a  game  of  chance,  and  took 
good  or  ill  luck  indifferently,  as  it  came,  with  imperturbable 
good-humor.  But  perhaps  it  was  hardly  discreet  in  the 
sergeant  to  allow  his  amiable  disposition  to  influence  him  to 
the  extent  of  freeing  his  prisoner's  hands. 

During  the  meal  the  talk  drifted  to  poker.  Kay  knew 
enough  about  the  game  to  have  lost  most  of  his  pay  for  a 
year  before.  He  was  interested  in  Crackerbox's  professional 
skill.  And  when  the  gambler  pushed  back  his  chair  after 
finishing  his  coffee  and  remarked  :  "  Just  let  me  show  you 
how  that's  done,  sergeant,  before  you  put  the  bracelets  on 
again,"  and  walked  over  to  another  table  on  which  lay  a  pack 
of  cards,  Kay  did  not  demur,  but  followed — he  might  learn 
something  which  would  help  him  retrieve  his  losses,  or  per- 
haps even  do  better  than  that. 

Hatherton  was  interested,  too,  and  stood  beside  the  ser- 
geant.    Milligan  was   still  eating.     Account  for  it  as  you 


may,  they  appeared  to  have  forgotten  him — perhaps  because 
he  had  once  been  a  fellow  of  B  Troop,  with  a  blank  defaulter 
sheet.  Bennet  apparently  knew  all  he  wanted  to  about 
poker  ;  he  bustled  around,  banging  his  tin  dishes  and  pans. 
The  noise  enabled  Milligan  to  slip  up  behind  the  troopers 
unobserved. 

"  You  see,"  said  Crackerbox,  picking  up  the  thread  of  his 
story  again,  "  there  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the  pot 
and  they'd  all  dropped  out  except  Wat  Batty  and  me.  1 
took  the  deck  in  my  left  hand  " — it  was  supremely  inter- 
esting— "  like  this,  and  '  Cards  ?  '  says  I.  '  I  want  one,' 
says  Bat.  I  gave  it  to  him.  '  I'm  taking  three,  myself,' 
says  I,  while  he  looked  at  his  hand,  and  I  took  'em.  They 
were  good  ones,  and  they  came  right  out  o'  the  deck  here, 
like  that — see  ?  " 

"Hands  up!"  It  was  Milligan  who  spoke.  The  two 
troopers  faced  about  and  each  looked  into  the  unfriendly 
muzzle  of  his  own  revolver,  which  Milligan  had  deftly  ex- 
tracted from  its  holster  as  he  leaned  over  its  possessor's 
shoulder. 

"  Get  thim  up,  now,  quick  !  "  he  repeated. 

Crackerbox  laughed  his  exasperating  laugh.  "  Yes,  I 
would  if  I  was  in  your  place,  sergeant,"  he  remarked. 
"  Everything  has  been  real  pleasant  so  far  between  us  this 
morning,  and  we  wouldn't  like  to  have  any  misunderstand- 
ing, now  we're  about  parting  from  you.  Oblige  us.  Did 
you  notice  how  that  game  came  out  ?  Funny  how  it  goes, 
ain't  it?  Luck  with  you  one  minute  an'  the  next  it's 
with  the  other  feller.  I  didn't  know  you  understood  the 
sign  language  so  well,  Milligan.  You  tumbled  handier  than 
a  tailed  steer.  You  must  have  belonged  to  the  Invincibles 
before  you  left  the  ould  counthry.  What  was  your  num- 
ber?" 

Bennet  looked  on  stoically  while,  with  some  difficulty, 
Crackerbox  removed  the  handcuffs  and  replaced  them  on 
the  wrists  of  his  late  captors.  In  accomplishing  this  the 
gambler  hit  upon  what  he  regarded  as  a  neat  arrangement. 
He  stood  Kay  and  Hatherton  back  to  back  and  divided  a 
pair  of  the  cuffs  between  them  on  either  side,  securely  link- 
ing them  together.  Bennet  did  not  propose  to  risk  his 
health  in  any  attempt  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  law. 
Why  should  he  ?  From  an  abstract  point  of  view  it  seems 
rather  a  peculiar  fact  that  there  should  so  seldom  be  appar- 
ent any  strong  general  antipathy  toward  the  man  who  has 
done  nothing  worse  than  shoot  another  man  openly.  It  is 
only  the  wretch  who  lays  unrighteous  hands  upon  a  woman 
— the  Bill  Sikeses  of  this  world — who  find  all  doors  of 
hope,  of  human  forgiveness  and  forbearance  shut  against 
them. 

"  You've  been  real  hospitable,  Mr.  Bennet,  and  I  just 
hate  to  put  you  out  any  ;  but  there  are  times,  you  under- 
stand, when  a  man  has  to  burn  all  his  crossed  bridges,  and 
this  looks  to  me  like  one  of  the  times.  It's  quite  a  ways  to 
where  we're  going,  and  I  guess  you  won't  hold  it  against  us 
if  we  rope  you  up  with  the  others." 

They  bound  Kay's  and  Hatherton's  ankles,  and  Cracker- 
box walked  Bennet  to  his  bunk  in  the  corner  and  tied  him 
on  it,  hand  and  foot.  Then,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  others,  he  pulled  a  bill  out  of  the  silk  handkerchief  about 
his  neck,  winked  and  held  it  up  so  that  the  host  could  see 
the  "  50 "  printed  on  the  corner,  and  then  pushed  it  into 
Bennet's  waistcoat-pocket.  Milligan  then  went  to  the  corral, 
and  turned  out  Bennet's  stock,  and  brought  the  troop  horses 
from  the  bluff. 

"  Well,  so  long,  sergeant,"  said  Crackerbox,  as  he  stood 
beside  Kay's  saddle.  "  We'd  be  glad  to  spend  another 
half-hour  in  your  company,  but  you  understand  we've  no 
time  to  waste  in  social  entertainment.  We  thank  you  for  a 
real  pleasant  mawnin'  and  for  bringin'  down  these  hosses 
for  our  use.  My  feet  was  plumb  playin'  out,  but  I  reckon 
we'll  get  on  now.  If  you  look  real  hard,  boys,  you'll  find 
the  keys  of  them  cuffs  in  the  grass  not  more'n  a  hundred 
yards  from  here ;  and,  Bennet,  your  hosses  won't  stray  so 
far  but  what  you'll  be  able  to  pick  'em  up  to-morrer.  Good 
day,  sergeant.  If  you  ever  come  down  my  way,  look  me 
up.     I  won't  forget  your  consideration.     I  won't,  honest." 

He  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  clattered  off,  but  at  a  hun- 
dred yards  he  stopped  and  drawled  over  his  shoulder  : 

"  And,  oh,  I  say,  sahgeant,  remembeh  me  to  the  majah  ! 
And  tell  him  I  said,  with  my  compliments,  he  wa'n't  to 
fo'get  to  mention  you  in  o'dehs  ! " 

Then  the  outlaws  spurred  across  the  prairie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  Line  beyond  which  lay  another  government, 
driving  Bennet's  loose  horses  before  them,  and  that  was  the 
last  the  two  troopers  saw  that  day  of  Crackerbox  and 
Milligan. 

In  after  years  I  sat  often  of  an  evening  over  Scotch  with 
Kay,  when  he  no  longer  wore  government  clothes  or  nursed 
an  ambition  to  shine  at  poker,  but  had  married  a  "  girl " 
and  settled  down  to  raising  cattle  and  a  family.  He  spoke 
of  many  things,  but  he  never  told  me  what  his  feelings 
were  as  he  lay  through  that  hot  August  afternoon  on  the 
floor  at  Bennet's,  counting  the  slow  hours,  until  a  traveler 
came  along  near  dusk  and  released  him,  and  I  never  asked. 
There  are  subjects  which  may  not  be  touched  upon  even 
between  friends.  Bleasdell  Cameron. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1899. 


Close  to  the  River  Ver  and  only  a  few  yards  from  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  stands  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  built  in  the  time  of  King  Offa  of  Mercia,  about 
the  year  795,  and  is  thus  over  eleven  hundred  years  old.  It 
is  of  octagonal  shape,  the  upper  portion  being  of  oak  and 
the  lower  walls  of  great  thickness.  At  one  time  it  was  forti- 
fied and  bore  the  name  of  St.  German's  Gate. 


Aigues-Mortes,  once  an  important  French  harbor  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  which  St.  Louis  sailed  in  his  cru- 
sades of  1248  and  1270,  is  now  miles  from  trie  sea,  on 
account  of  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  canal,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  sell  at  auction  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  walls 
of  the  port. 


Makch  10,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WINTER    DEFIES    WEALTH. 

Draughts  in  English  Houses— New  York   Homes  and  Their  Com- 
forts and  Conveniences— Frost  Comes  and  Furnaces 
Fail  and  Water-Pipes  Burst. 

It  is  strange  what  inconveniences  people  will  put  up  with 
for  years,  and  even  accept  as  inevitable,  scorning  the  idea  of 
others  doing  differently  elsewhere.  Going  the  hardest  way 
to  work  gets  to  be  "the  custom  of  the  country,"  and  those 
who  do  things  in  any  other  manner  excite  only  amusement. 
The  peasant  of  France,  who  wears  wooden  sabots  to  keep 
his  feet  dry,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  try  rubber  boots  or 
"  arctics,"  even  if  they  were  to  be  had  for  the  same  money. 
In  Belgium  the  people  are  used  to  big,  square,  solid  seats, 
and  would  not  know  how  to  take  their  ease  in  rocking-chairs. 
In  England  and  the  Colonies  the  dumb-waiter  is  a  luxury 
only  for  grand  houses,  and  unknown  in  humble  lodgings  and 
tenements  where  it  would  save  the  time,  health,  and  temper 
of  thousands  of  people.  The  elevator  is  only  seen  in  the 
new  big  houses  and  hotels  of  Paris  ;  in  that  city  where  flats 
were  invented  the  poor  inhabitants  toil  up  six  or  eight  flights 
of  waxed  and  slippery  stairs.  In  Spain,  where  the  weather 
is  often  bitterly  cold,  the  only  way  of  getting  warm  is  to 
hover  over  a  panful  of  coals. 

A  friend  wrote  from  old  Madrid  :  "  We  got  off  our  beau- 
tiful train  de  luxe  and  found  ourselves  in  a  frozen  hotel ; 
there  were  no  fires  but  what  we  could  get  from  braziers,  so 
we  brazed  and  brazed  till  we  got  poisoned  with  char- 
coal fumes  and  had  every  kind  of  ache  and  pain,  but  no 
warmth." 

England  is  the  country  of  draughts  ;  in  their  beautiful 
old  houses,  where  the  logs  roar  in  the  chimney  and  the 
company  gathers  about  the  open  fire-place,  little  chilly  gusts 
of  wind  drift  in  from  under  the  doors  ;  windows  fail  to  keep 
out  the  icy  draughts,  and  the  hallways  are  like  the  polar  re- 
gions. I  met  an  Englishman  once  in  Southern  California, 
who  admitted  that  his  only  reason  for  leaving  his  country 
during  the  winter  was  to  escape  the  draughts. 

The  English  know  how  to  arrange  for  themselves  and 
their  guests  that  " endless  English  comfort"  which  Kipling 
speaks  of,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  many  servants  and  an 
incredible  amount  of  work.  Steam  heat  or  hot  air  would 
relieve  the  maids  of  carrying  heavy  scuttles  of  coal  to  every 
room  ;  hot  and  cold  water-pipes  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  endless  trips  in  preparing  the  morning  bath ;  and  the 
work  of  comfortably  entertaining  a  number  of  guests  made 
possible  with  fewer  servants. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  a  house  full  of  guests,  each  one  ex- 
pecting an  individual  morning  tub.  It  is  a  most  complicated 
affair,  and  so  clumsily  and  comfortably  British  that  it  de- 
serves attention.  First  a  maid  appears  and  lays  on  the  floor 
an  embroidered  blanket.  Then  from  down-stairs  some- 
where— for  there  is  no  cupboard  or  place  in  the  room  to  put 
such  a  thing — she  brings  a  large,  round,  fiat  tub,  in  shape 
something  like  a  huge  shallow  tin  plate.  A  sponge  the 
size  of  a  cabbage  and  a  few  towels  are  artistically  displayed 
upon  the  blanket.  After  several  more  trips  she  brings  hot 
water  in  a  beautiful  brass  jug,  with  a  name  or  the  family 
crest  engraved  upon  it.  The  whole  outfit  is  troublesome 
and  inconvenient,  and  can  not  compare  to  an  American 
bath-tub,  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  a  shower,  but  it  is 
British. 

After  the  bath,  when  you  are  dressed,  you  leave  the  maid 
to  cope  with  the  tub.  I  always  wondered  how  she  emptied 
it,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  ask.  She  could  not  tilt  it  to 
one  side  or  the  water  would  splash  over ;  she  could  not 
scoop  it  out  with  a  jug — the  tub  is  too  shallow;  it  is  too 
heavy  and  ungainly  a  thing  to  lift  bodily ;  and  the  only 
solution  is  that  she  dips  the  water  out  with  a  soup-ladle  into 
a  bucket,  and  so  gives  herself  a  few  more  trips  up  and  down 
the  stairs. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  ;  but  love  of  ease 
and  luxury  has  goaded  people  on  to  as  many  inventions 
as  ever  necessity  was  responsible  for.  Americans  wanted 
morning  baths,  warm  rooms,  easy  chairs,  and  comfortable 
lives,  and  to  our  forebears,  who  had  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves or  go  without,  we  owe  every  labor-saving  contrivance 
of  modern  times.  To  our  grandfather,  who  turned  out  of 
bed  when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero  to  make  the  fire 
himself,  we  owe  the  steam-heater ;  to  the  times  when 
Wrestle-With-The-Lord  had  to  carry  his  own  jug  of  hot 
water  or  go  without  a  warm  bath,  we  owe  the  hot-water 
pipes  and  stationary  wash-stands  ;  to  the  old  Dutch  dames 
who  carried  the  dinner  from  the  kitchen  with  their  own  fair 
hands,  while  Johann  struggled  up  from  the  cellar  with  an 
armful  of  wood,  we  owe  our  dumb-waiter. 

The  English,  more  aristocratic,  have  never  had  to  do 
these  things  for  themselves.  Their  ancestors  took  tea  in 
bed,  and  waited  for  the  maid  to  lay  out  the  tub  parapher- 
nalia exactly  as  it  is  done  now  ;  if  they  had  been  forced  to 
wait  upon  themselves,  as  our  hardy  forefathers  did,  they 
would  have  things  more  conveniently  arranged  in  their  little 
island  to-day. 

I  had  never  seen  the  steam-heater  till  I  came  to  New 
York  ;  but  I  studied  the  queer-looking  row  of  pipes  that 
occupy  a  corner  of  nearly  every  room  in  a  New  York  fiat 
with  the  deepest  interest.  Of  course  it  is  decorated  in  a 
style  to  put  your  teeth  on  edge,  and  gilded.  There  is  a 
little  wheel  at  one  end  to  regulate  the  heat.  In  the  bitterest 
winter  weather,  when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero,  one 
wakes  in  a  pleasant  temperature,  and  the  halls  and  bath- 
room are  warm.  It  has  its  drawbacks.  It  is  insidious, 
and  with  the  windows  down  the  air  gets  dry  and  the  temper 
unaccountably  irritable.  When  one  begins  to  differ  on 
every  topic  with  one's  nearest  and  dearest  it  is  time  to  turn 
off  the  steam-heat  and  open  the  window.  The  icy  blast 
that  is  admitted  gives  a  fearful  idea  of  what  one's  plight 
would  be  without  this  aggravating  thing. 

The  steam-heater  in  New  York  is  not  a  fashionable  thing 
by  any  means.  Hot  air  is  in  the  best  houses,  which  is  let 
into  the  room  by  means  of  an  unobtrusive  little  grating,  that 


can  be  shut  off  and  on,  and  admits  of  one  having  a  big  open 
fire  for  looks  and  warm  air  for  comfort. 

But,  alas  !  With  all  the  care,  trouble,  and  expense  needed 
by  the  New  York  people  to  make  themselves  comfortable, 
they  never  know  when  a  blizzard  may  not  swoop  down  upon 
them.  The  water-pipes  freeze  and  burst,  the  steam-heater 
gets  out  of  order,  the  gas  is  shut  off  at  the  meter,  and  snow 
piles  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  banks  against  the  windows. 
The  city  recently  experienced  a  blizzard  of  three  days'  dura- 
tion. At  a  friend's  house,  when  we  were  all  sitting  cheerfully 
about  the  blazing  fire  after  dinner,  the  lights  suddenly  went 
out,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  candles,  brought  in  from 
the  dining-room,  the  house  would  have  been  in  darkness. 
At  another  place  the  hostess  wore  a  strained  smile  that  ill 
concealed  her  anxiety.  She  confided  to  us  afterward  that 
she  had  just  heard  of  the  bursting  of  the  water-pipes,  and 
knew  they  were  deluging  the  cellar,  while  the  company  en- 
tertained themselves  with  agreeable  conversation  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Americans,  who  have  proved  themselves  so  apt  in  over- 
coming difficulties,  and  finding  a  comfortable  way  out  of  the 
inconveniences  of  life,  are  absolutely  helpless  before  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow.  There  has  been  no  way  yet  invented  of 
ridding  the  streets  of  their  blanket  of  white  other  than  by 
the  old  method  of  digging  it  up  with  a  shovel,  piling  it  into 
carts,  and  dumping  it  into  the  sea.  When  you  realize  the 
size  of  New  York,  the  width  of  the  streets,  and  the  depth  of 
the  snow-drifts,  it  is  an  appalling  thing  to  think  of  the  work 
entailed  in  clearing  it  all  away,  a  shovelful  at  a  time.  Dur- 
ing the  storm,  when  the  snow  was  coming  down  like  hands- 
ful  of  rice  thrown  at  a  bridal  party,  and  the  streets  were 
covered  a  foot  deep,  it  was  pathetic  to  see  here  and  there  a 
solitary  muffled  creature,  sprinkled  in  white  like  a  Christmas- 
tree  decoration,  trying  to  ladle  off  a  little  of  the  snow  from 
the  front  of  his  house. 

Snow,  to  Western  ears,  has  a  romantic,  cheerful,  sleigh- 
bell  sound,  but  imagine  if  it  were  ashes — ashes  two  feet 
thick,  or  even  three,  settling  steadily  and  quietly  down  all 
over  the  city,  and  each  particle  had  to  be  removed :  from 
sidewalks,  streets,  bridges,  roofs,  window-sills,  and  over- 
hanging balconies  ;  and  some  idea  can  be  had  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  involved. 

The  time  is  coming  when  Americans  will  discover  some 
plan.  They  will  heat  the  streets  while  the  snow  is  falling 
so  that  it  will  melt  and  run  off  in  rivulets  ;  or  they  will 
charge  the  air  with  electricity — or  do  something  to  minimize 
the  work.  I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  inventive  powers  of 
my  countrymen.  But  England  will  go  on  wilh  her  incon- 
veniences so  loDg  as  the  Union  Jack  floats  over  the  biggest 
nation  on  earth — and  the  pig-headedest. 

New  York,  March  6,  1899.  Isobel  Strong. 


THE    ANGELUS. 


Among  the  harvesters  at  eventide 
I  stand  ;  and,  listening,  tremble  as  I  hear 
The  Ave-Mary  bell,  that  sudden,  clear. 
Tells  that  no  longer  here  I  may  abide. 
Doubting  I  linger,  though  on  either  side 
My  fellows  hasten  homeward  with  a  cheer, 
And  count  my  scanty  reapings,  and  I  fear 
The  summoning  bell,  my  work  not  perfected. 
I  bow  my  head.     But  as  the  carillon 
Still  echoes  in  my  ears,  I  dare  to  pray : 
1  Lord,  grant  me  entrance  whither  these  are  gone. 
Shall  1  not  come?"     But  the  bell  murmurs:  "Nay, 
Their  work's  accomplished,  thine  as  yet  undone." 
I  take  my  sickle  up,  and  turn  away. 

'  Is  it  then  true  that  ultimate  success 
And  the  good  Master's  bountiful  reward 
Come  not  to  me,  whose  arid  fields  afford 
Scant  usury  ?  "     To  my  unworthiness 
The  bell  replies  in  tones  like  a  caress. 
And  as  along  the  quickened  air  is  poured 
Its  melody,  my  angry  eyes  are  lowered, 
And  I  dare  hope  'tis  I  the  bell  doth  bless. 
O  steadfast  maid,  who  toilest  with  me  here  I 
If  we  but  pile  our  sheaves  as  in  God's  sight, 
Seeking  no  recompense,  unquestioning, 
Be  sure  there's  not  another  harvester, 
However  rich  his  store,  that  will  to-night 
At  the  great  feast  sit  nearer  to  the  King. 

— Emerson  Gifford  Taylor  in  the  Critic. 


AH  told,  there  were  at  last  accounts  only  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  holders  of  the  medal  of  honor  in  the  army  and  on 
the  retired  list.  Among  them  are  General  Miles,  General 
John  M.  Schofield,  General  Guy  V.  Henry,  and  General 
Henry  W.  Lawton.  General  Miles  received  the  distinction 
for  hanging  on  to  a  position  at  Chancellorsville  with  superb 
tenacity,  although  himself  wounded.  The  others  named  won 
the  medal  of  honor  for  leading  charges — Henry  at  Cold 
Harbor,  Schofield  at  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  and  Lawton  be- 
fore Atlanta.  The  medal  of  honor,  like  the  English 
Victoria  Cross,  is  given  for  acts  of  unusual  gallantry  and 
heroism  in  the  field. 

That  the  Romans  had  well-equipped  military  hospitals 
seems  certain  from  recent  discoveries  at  Baden,  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Argovie,  Switzerland,  once  the  winter  quarters  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Legions.  No  hint  of  such  establishments 
is  found  in  the  works  of  Latin  or  Greek  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  passage,  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks 
of  the  treatment  of  disease  in  the  temple  of  •Esculapius. 


The  shells  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in 
Central  Africa,  are  unlike  the  usual  forms  found  in  other 
lakes,  though  they  can  not  be  directly  associated  with  any 
living  oceanic  species,  and  it  is  argued  that  they  were  sur- 
vivors of  the  marine  fauna  of  some  more  ancient  times, 
when  the  lake  was  connected  with  the  ocean.  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  known  to  be  brackish. 


The  spire  of  the  cathedral  in  Ulm,  in  Wurtemburg,  the 
highest  in  the  v  )rld  (five  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet),  is 
now  in  use  as  a  meteorological  station.  There  is  but  one 
higher,  that  in  1  le  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  keeper  of  the  printed  books  in  the 
British  Museum  and  editor  of  the  great  catalogue,  has  re- 
signed after  forty-eight  years'  service. 

Ernest  Legouve,  the  senior  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  has  entered  upon  his  ninety-third  year.  He  re- 
ceived a  prize  from  the  Academy  for  a  poem  seventy  years 
ago,  and  has  been  a  member  of  that  body  since  1854. 

August  Schmidt,  of  Wolgast,  in  Pomerania,  now  one 
hundred  and  five  years  of  age,  is  believed  to  be  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Prussian  war  of  liberation  of  18 13-15. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  sent  him  a  photograph  of  the  old  em- 
peror and  a  telegram  of  congratulation  on  his  birthday. 

John  Chandler,  of  Allen  County,  Ky.,  a  hale  and  hearty 
patriarch  of  seventy-five  years,  is  the  father  of  twenty-nine 
children  (twenty-one  of  whom  are  living),  has  one  hundred 
and  five  grandchildren,  and  thirty-five  great-grandchildren, 
and  is  known  throughout  the  county  as  an  expert  with  the 
rifle  and  a  tireless  hunter. 

The  oldest  English  peer  living  is  the  Earl  of  Perth. 
"  Gang  warily  "  is  his  motto,  and  he  has  followed  it,  for  he 
has  lived  ninety-two  years.  He  is  hereditary  Thane  of 
Lennox,  and  is  also  Due  de  Melfort  and  Comte  de  Lussan 
in  France.  High,  however,  as  are  his  honors,  he  has  not  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  peerage  being  Scotch. 

Edward  Payne  Thompson,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
postmaster  at  Havana,  has  a  splendid  record  in  the  postal 
service.  In  1S66  he  was  made  assistant  -  postmaster  of 
Indianapolis,  and  held  the  position  continuously  until  1S85. 
In  1889  he  was  restored  to  his  old  place,  and  for  the  past 
eight  years  he  has  himself  held  the  position  of  postmaster, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  on  the 
death  of  Postmaster  Wallace. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  is  said  to  be  the  only  peeress 
whose  name  appears  over  a  shop  window.  This  particular 
shop,  however,  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  poor  needlewomen. 
Sixty  girls  are  employed,  and  the  profits  are  expended  for 
their  benefit.  One  old  countrywoman,  who  saw  the  name 
of  the  countess  over  the  window,  did  not  understand  the 
situation,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  pore  lady,  'ow  she  must 
'ave  come  down  in  the  world  !  " 

Emperor  William  has  appointed  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
to  succeed  Vice-Admiral  von  Diedrichs  in  command  of  the 
German  squadron  in  Chinese  waters.  The  Neueste  Nach- 
rickten3  remarking  upon  the  importance  of  the  appointment, 
says  :  "Prince  Henry,  being  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Czar 
and  a  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  appointment  will 
tend  to  assist  the  adjustment  of  the  East  Asian  differences. 
We  anticipate  that  the  Anglo-American  press  intrigues 
against  Admiral  von  Diedrichs  will  cease  in  the  presence  of 
a  prince  enjoying  such  great  popularity,  especially  in  the 
British  navy." 

The  Morgen  Bladet,  of  Christiana,  says  that  arrangements 
have  been  concluded  by  which  a  sealing-vessel  will  search 
Franz  Josef  Land  for  Walter  Wellman,  the  American  jour- 
nalist, and  the  members  of  his  expedition  to  Greenland,  un- 
less the  explorer  returns  shortly.  The  Wellman  expedition 
left  Tromsoe,  Norway,  on  June  26th  last  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  Arctic  regions,  and,  after  stopping  at  Solom- 
bola,  near  Archangel,  the  party  sailed  for  Franz  Josef  Land. 
On  July  15th,  the  Fridtjofy  the  steam-whaler,  having  on 
board  Wellman  and  his  companions,  arrived  at  Vardoe,  and, 
after  taking  on  coal,  the  expedition  left  for  the  north  on  the 
following  day.  In  the  party  are  Professor  James  H.  Gove, 
of  Columbia  University,  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Baldwin,  Dr. 
Edward  Hofina,  and  several  Norwegian  scientists. 

The  advancement  of  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  the 
hero  of  the  Merrimac,  "  ten  numbers  from  number  one  on 
the  list  of  assistant  naval  constructors,"  will  have  some 
startling  results.  He  will  rank  as  number  eight  among  the 
naval  constructors,  and  his  advancement  would,  if  made  in 
the  line,  be  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  numbers. 
Admiral  Dewey  was  advanced  one  number,  Admiral  Samp- 
son eight,  and  some  other  officers  five.  In  the  Navy  De- 
partment it  is  said  Hobson's  jump  is  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  service.  Three  of  the  naval  constructors  will 
retire  within  the  next  year.  Among  them  will  be  Chief 
Constructor  Hichborn,  who  will  have  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  under  the  Foss  bill.  One  year  hence,  when  not  yet 
quite  thirty-one  years  of  age,  Constructor  Hobson  will  take 
the  rank  and  pay  of  captain. 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard  has  been  appointed  president  of 
Wellesley  College,  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  in  the 
country  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  to  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine,  who  has  occupied  the  position 
since  the  resignation  of  Miss  Alice  Freeman.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Hazard,  Wellesley  has  secured  for  its  head 
one  of  the  best  of  New  England  women.  Caroline  Hazard 
was  born  at  Peacedale,  R.  I.,  a  few  miles  from  Providence, 
in  1856.  Rowland  Hazard,  her  father,  was  a  man  almost 
as  well  known  in  California  as  in  New  England.  He  came 
of  a  long  line  of  Puritan  ancestry,  his  own  father,  Rowland 
Gibson  Hazard,  being  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  Providence, 
prominent  as  a  statesman,  a  philanthropist,  and  an  author. 
Caroline  was  one  of  five  children — three  daughters  and  two 
sons — and  her  childhood  was  spent  at  her  birthplace  in  the 
old  colonial  homestead  at  Peacedale,  occupied  by  the  family 
to-day.  They  also  maintain  a  town  house  in  Providence, 
and,  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  beautiful  home  in  Santa 
Barbara,  in  this  State.  She  is  the  author  of  "  Thomas 
Hazard  :  A  Study  of  Life  in  Narragansett  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  being  a  charming  analytic  study  of  one  of  her 
Puritan  ancestors  as  developed  in  old  letters  and  documents, 
and  has  also  published  "College  Tom,"  a  sketch  of  this 
same  Thomas  Hazard,  and  "Narragansett  Ballads,"  a 
modest  collection  of  yerse. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  20,  1899. 


AN   EVENTFUL   WEEK    IN    PARIS. 

Mardi    Gras     Decorations     Displaced    by    Badges    of    Mourning- 
Thousands  View  the  Bier  of  Faure — President  Loubet 
at  the  Farm-House  of  His  Mother. 


Paris  has  passed  through  too  many  emotions  this  week. 
The  serpentines  of  Mardi  Gras  still  cling  to  the  trees  of  the 
grands  boulevards  and  the  blinders  of  the  omnibus  horses. 
Stray  pink  and  green  confetti — a  misnomer,  since  they  are 
mere  tiny  rounds  of  paper — still  shake  out  of  the  feathers  of 
one's  hat ;  but  the  flags  swathed  in  crape  are  at  half-mast 
and  all  the  official  festivities  of  the  near  future  are  counter- 
manded. A  genuine  regret  is  felt  for  Felix  Faure.  In  spite 
of  the  newspapers'  chaff  at  his  love  of  etiquette — "  proto- 
coled his  playing  the  Grand  Mogul,  his  personal  vanities 
down  to  cravats  and  gaiters — every  one,  even  the  aristocrats, 
had  a  liking  for  this  son  of  the  people  who,  raised  to  the 
highest  position  his  country  affords,  conducted  himself  with 
dignity  and  ease.  While  still  a  young  man  M.  Faure 
married  Mile.  Bellnot,  the  niece  of  the  mayor  of  Amboise, 
and  he  leaves  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom,  Mile. 
Lucie,  was  his  indefatigable  secretary,  and,  according  to 
current  report,  his  trusted  adviser. 

To  use  the  word  in  vogue  since  the  first  night  it  fell  from 
heroic,  quixotic  Cyrano's  dying  lips,  M.  Faure  knew  how 
to  add  a.  panache  to  his  democratic*  function.  In  the  midst 
of  so  much  thafc  was  inglorious  during  his  administration,  an 
almost  puerile  stress  is  laid  on  the  triumphs  of  the  Czar's 
visit  to  Paris,  and  the  president's  to  St.  Petersburg.  A  club- 
man, as  well  known  in  one  city  as  in  the  other,  who  had 
special  opportunities  for  observing  the  president  in  the  midst 
of  the  interminable  ceremonies  at  the  Russian  court,  said, 
yesterday  :  "  M.  Faure  did  not  make  a  single  mistake  ;  he 
was  as  much  at  his  ease  with  crowned  heads  as  if  he  had 
known  no  one  else  all  his  life.  He  was  correct ;  he  was  per- 
fect." He  was  enfin,  decorative,  a  quality  pleasing  to  an 
artistic  people ;  not  the  highest  praise,  to  be  sure,  mats 
toujours  quelquechose. 

M.  Loubet,  alas  !  is  not  decorative,  with  his  grandmother 
who  could  not  sign  her  name  to  the  registry  of  his  birth, 
his  cousin  the  veterinary,  and  his  brother-in-law  the  iron- 
monger ;  and  then,  too,  he  threatens  to  introduce  "  White 
House  simplicity "  into  his  rule  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Elysee.  The  French  are  not  very  clear  what  the  customs 
of  the  White  House  are,  but  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  like  them.  Even  his  southern  accent,  his 
voice  of  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  is  against  him.  In  repub- 
lican America,  M.  Loubet's  last  visit  to  his  mother's  farm 
among  the  mulberries  and  the  olives  of  Montelimar  might 
make  a  good  campaign  story,  but  in  France,  with  its  old 
aristocratic  hankerings,  it  does  not  go  down. 

When  M.  Loubet  recently  went  to  see  the  good  oldjtay- 
sanne  of  eighty-six,  in  her  frilled  white  cap  and  blue  apron, 
he  lighted  down  on  her  at  the  critical  moment  when  she  was 
about  to  put  her  batch  of  bread  into  the  oven — not  a  small 
matter,  when  loaves  are  a  meter  long.  "  Bonjour^  Emile — 
I  would  like  to  kiss  you,  my  son,  but  first  take  off  your  coat, 
and  help  me  enfourner  nion  pain"  which  the  dutiful  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  not  receiving 
the  maternal  caresses  till  the  oven-door  was  clapped  to. 
When  the  word  of  her  son's  election  was  brought  her,  the 
good  old  soul  exclaimed  :  "Ah  le  pauvre  !  Que  d1  ennuis  il 
va  avoir ! " 

The  "  Chief  of  the  Service  of  the  Protocole,"  as  he  is 
pompously  styled,  is  said  to  be  tearing  his  hair  at  the  pros- 
pect of  breaking  in  the  new  presidential  incumbent  in 
preparation  for  the  arduous  functions  that  await  him  during 
the  exposition.  It  is  feared  that  he  will  be  a  refractory  pupil 
and  not  "represent"  well.  Give  him  a  chance,  the  fair- 
minded  say.  He  may  rise  to  the  occasion.  Besides,  in 
these  last  few  years  the  post  of  president  i5  not  one  that  has 
been  snatched  for — on  ne  se  Varrache  pas  /  And  the  re- 
ception of  missiles  and  hisses  that  awaited  the  newly  made 
chief  of  the  nation  on  his  return  from  Versailles  he  pluckily 
accepted  as  a  challenge  :  "  I  will  take  it  up.  People  have 
spoken  of  my  kindness  of  heart.  I  shall  astonish  them  by 
my  powers  of  resistance."  The  calumnies,  however,  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  him  come  from  an  organization  of 
malcontents,  the  Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Francaise,  which  lives 
in  hope  of  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  republic.  M. 
Loubet  was  prime  minister  in  1893,  but  made  no  special 
mark.  As  president  of  the  senate  since  1896,  his  judgment 
and  moderation  have  won  respect,  and  it  is  no  slight  indica- 
tion of  strength  that  he  has  held  himself  above  the  violent 
discords  of  the  Dreyfus  affair. 

The  big  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee  looked  pretty 
and  spring-like  this  mid-February  day  ;  the  lawns  beautifully 
green,  the  lilacs  and  weeping-willows  budding,  as  the  endless 
procession  of  visitors,  over  one  hundred  thousand  a  day — 
checked  off  in  squads  of  a  hundred  by  the  military — streamed 
up  one  path,  passed  slowly  through  the  black-hung  Salle  des 
Fetes,  turned  into  a  chapelle  ardente — only  pausing  to 
sprinkle  holy  water  on  the  bier — and  out  again,  down  another 
path.  At  the  gate,  fifteen  huge  registers  received  the  signa- 
tures of  the  crowd.  Perfect  order  was  maintained,  and  the 
French  for  once  looked  rather  grave.  But  the  spectacular 
side  had  its  charms,  too,  and  a  pretty  little  milliner  en 
ckeveux%  exclaimed  exultingly  to  her  companion  beside  me  : 
"  I  warrant  you  no  other  president  has  had  so  many  auto- 
graphs !  "  The  expense  of  the  funeral,  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  is  the  greatest  the  government  ever  has 
assumed  on  such  a  function.  Carnot's  funeral  cost  the  re- 
public twenty  thousand  dollars,  while  Gambetta,  who  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  been  a  far  more  eminent  citizen  than 
either  of  these  two  gentlemen,  had  only  four  thousand  dol- 
lars expended  on  his  last  journey,  though  it  was  a  public 
funeral.  Little,  spectacled  Thiers,  the  first  president  of  the 
Third  Republic,  had  no  national  obsequies  through  a 
quarriL1  between  MacMahon  and  the  widow. 

In    the   glass   gallery    opening    on   the   park,    only  just 
deco.  -ted  at  the  president's  request  with  the  famous  "Don 


Quixote  "  Gobelins  for  February  23d's  ball,  the  embalming 
took  place.  The  frame-work  designed  for  the  temporary 
dressing-rooms,  instead  of  being  hung  with  red  and  gold,  is 
shrouded 'in  black — the  same  workmen  have  gone  on  with 
their  task,  merely  changing  the  color — an  eloquent  com- 
mentary on  the  president's  last  words  to  his  faithful  valet  : 
"  See,  my  good  Bridier,  what  a  small  thing  a  man  is,  even  a 
president  of  the  republic."  ELIZABETH  Miller. 

Paris,  February  21,  1899. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  latest  volume  of  the  fine  biographical  edition  of  Thack- 
eray which  the  Harpers  are  publishing  is  "  The  Adventures 
of  Philip."  In  the  introduction  which  Thackeray's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ritchie,  furnishes  is  an  extremely  interesting  bit  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  famous  writers.  When 
Thackeray  was  editor  of  Cornkill,  he  received  a  poem  from 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  which  caused  him  some  pertur- 
bation.    After  a  time  he  wrote  : 

"  My  Dear,  Kind  Mrs.  Browning  :  Has  Browning  ever  had  an 
aching  tooth  which  must  come  out  (I  don't  say  Mrs.  Browning,  for 
women  are  much  more  courageous) — a  tooth  which  must  come  out, 
and  which  he  has  kept  for  monihs  and  months  away  from  the  dentist  ? 
I  have  had  such  a  tooth  a  long  time,  and  have  sate  down  in  this  chair, 
and  never  had  the  courage  to  undergo  the  pull. 

"This  tooth  is  an  allegory  (I  mean  this  one).  It's  your  poem  that 
you  sent  me  months  ago  .  .  .  and  who  am  I  to  refuse  the  poems  of 
Elizabeth  Browning,  and  set  myself  up  as  a  judge  over  her.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  often  I  have  been  going  to  write,  and  have  failed.  You 
see  that  our  magazine  is  written  not  only  for  men  and  women,  but  for 
boys,  girls,  inlants,  sucklings  almost,  and  one  of  the  best  wives, 
mothers,  women  in  the  world  writes  some  verses  which  I  feel  certain 
would  be  objected  to  by  many  of  our  readers.  Not  that  the  writer  is 
not  pure,  and  the  moral  most  pure,  chaste,  and  right,  but  there  are 
things  my  squeamish  public  will  not  hear  on  Monday,  though  on  Sun- 
days they  listen  to  them  without  scruple.  In  your  poem,  you  know, 
there  is  an  account  of  unlawful  passion  felt  by  a  man  for  a  woman,  and 
though  you  write  pure  doctrine,  and  real  modesty,  and  pure  ethics,  I 
am  sure  our  readers  would  make  an  outcry,  and  so  I  have  not  pub- 
lished this  poem. 

"  To  have  to  say  '  no '  to  my  betters  is  one  of  the  hardest  duties  I  have, 
but  I'm  sure  we  must  not  publish  your  verses,  and  1  go  down  on  my 
knees  before  cutting  my  victim's  head  off,  and  say,  '  Madame,  you 
know  how  I  respect  and  regard  you,  Browning's  wife  and  Penini's 
mother  ;  and  for  what  I  am  going  to  do  I  most  humbly  ask  your  par- 
don.' 

"My  girls  send  their  very  best  regards  and  remembrances,  and  I  am, 
dear  Mrs.  Browning,  always  yours,  W.  M.  Thackeray." 

To  a  man  of  Thackeray's  kindly  nature  the  penning  of 
such  a  note  must  have  been  most  disagreeable,  and  the 
thought  as  to  its  possible  reception  even  more  disagreeable. 
But  the  woman  to  whom  he  wrote  was  an  exceptional  woman. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Browning's  answer  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Thackeray:  Pray  consider  the  famous  'tooth'  {a 
wise  tooth  I J  as  extracted  under  chloroform,  and  no  paia  suffered  by 
anybody. 

"To  prove  that  I  am  not  sulky,  I  send  another  contribution,  which 
may  prove  too  much,  perhaps,  and,  if  you  think  so,  dispose  of  the 
supererogatory  virtue  by  burning  the  manuscript,  as  1  am  sure  I  may 
rely  on  your  having  done  with  the  last. 

"  1  confess  it,  dear  Mr.  Thackeray,  never  was  any  one  turned  out  of 
a  room  for  indecent  behavior  in  a  more  gracious  and  conciliatory  man- 
ner I  Also,  I  confess  that  from  your  Comhill  standpoint  (paterfamilias 
looking  on)  you  are  probably  right  ten  times  over.  From  mine,  how- 
ever, 1  may  not  be  wrong,  and  1  appeal  to  you,  as  the  deep  man  you 
are,  whether  it  is  not  the  higher  mood,  which  on  Sunday  bears  with 
the  '  plain  word '  so  offensive  on  Monday  during  the  cheating  across 
the  counter  ?  I  am  not  a  '  fast  woman.'  I  don't  like  coarse  subjects 
or  the  coarse  treatment  of  any  subject.  But  I  am  deeply  convinced 
that  the  corruption  of  our  society  requires  not  shut  doors  and  windows, 
but  light  and  air  ;  and  that  it  is  exactly  because  pure  and  prosperous 
women  choose  to  ignore  vice,  that  miserable  women  suffer  wrong  by  it 
everywhere.  Has  paterfamilias,  with  his  Oriental  traditions  and  veiled 
female  faces,  very  successfully  dealt  with  a  certain  class  of  evil  ?  What 
if  materfamiljas,  with  her  quick,  sure  instincts  and  honest,  innocent 
eyes,  does  more  toward  their  expulsion  by  simply  looking  at  them  and 
calling  them  by  their  names.  See  what  insolence  you  put  me  up  to  by 
your  kind  way  of  naming  my  dignities  .  .  .  '  Browning's  wife  and 
Penini's  mother ! ' 

"And  I,  being  vain  (turn  some  people  out  of  a  room  and  you  don't 
humble  them  properly),  retort  with  .  .  .  materfamilias  ! 

"Where  are  you  all — Annie,  Minnie?  .  .  .  Why  don't  you  come 
and  see  us  in  Rome  ? 

"  My  husband  bids  me  give  you  his  kind  regards,  and  I  shall  send 
Pen's  love  with  mine  to  your  dear,  dear  girls.     Most  truly  yours, 

"  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning." 

The  manuscript  referred  to  is  that  fine  poem  called  "  Lord 
Walter's -Wife,"  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  reprint  it  here, 
not  only  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  literary  merit,  but  in  order 
to  show  how  the  tastes  of  the  day  have  changed  from  those 
of  forty  years  ago  : 

Lord  Walter's  Wife. 

"  But  why  do  you  go?"   said  the  lady,  while  both   sat   under  the 
yew, 
And  her  eyes  were  alive  in  their  depth,  as  the  kraken  beneath  the 
sea-blue. 

"Because  I   fear  you,"  he  answered;  —  "because  you   are  far  too 
fair, 
And   able  to  strangle   my   soul  in   a   mesh   of  your    gold- colored 
hair." 

"Oh,  that,"  she  said,    "is  no  reason  I     Such   knots  are  quickly  un- 
done, 
And  too  much  beauty,  I  reckon,  is  nothing  but  too  much  sun." 

"  Yet  farewell  so,"  he  answered  ; — "  the  sunstroke's  fatal  at  times. 
I  value  your  husband,  Lord  Walter,  whose  gallop  rings  still  from 
the  limes." 

"  Oh,  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason.     You  smell  a  rose  through  a 
fence : 
If  two  should  smell  it,  what  matter?    who  grumbles,  and  where's 
the  pretence?" 

"  But  I,"  he  replied,    "have  promised  another,  when  love  was  free, 
To  love  her  alone,  alone,  who  alone  and  afar  loves  me." 

"Why,  that,"  she  said,    "is  no  reason.     Love's  always  free,  I  am 
told. 
Will  you   vow  to  be  safe  from  the    headache  on    Tuesday,   and 
think  it  will  hold?" 

"  But  you,"  he  replied,  ''have  a  daughter,  a  young  little  child,  who 
was  laid 
In  your  lap  to  be  pure  ;   so  I  leave  you  :    the  angels  would  make 
me  afraid." 

"  Oh,  that,"  she  said,    "is  no  reason.    The  angels  keep  out  of  my 
way ;  V 

And  Dora,  the  child,  observes  nothing,  although  y  1  should  please 
me  and  stay."  , 


At  which   he  rose  up  in  his  anger, —  "Why,  now,  you  no  longer 

are  fair  ! 
Why,  now,  you  no  longer  are  fatal,  but  ugly  and  hateful,  I  swear." 

At  which  she  laughed  out  in  her  scorn  :    "  These  men  t   oh,  these 

men  over-nice, 
Who  are  shocked  if  a  colour  not  virtuous  is  frankly  put  on  by  a 

vice." 

Her 'eyes  blazed  upon  him  —  "And  you!  you  bring  us  your  vices 

so  near 
That  we  smell  them  !    Xou  think  in  our  presence  a  thought  'twould 

defame  us  to  hear  ! 

"  What  reason  had  you,  and  what  right, — I  appeal  to  your  soul  from 
my  life, — 
To  find   me  too   fair   as  a  woman  ?    Why,  sir,  I  am  pure,  and  a 
wife. 

"  Is  the  day-star  too   fair   up   above  you?    It  burns  you  not.     Dare 
you  imply 
I  brushed  you  more  close  than  the  star  does,  when  Walter  had  set 
me  as  high? 

"  If  a  man  finds  a  woman  too  fair,  he  means  simply  adapted  too  much 
To  uses  unlawful  and  fatal.     The  praise !  —  shall  I  thank  you  for 
such? 

"Too  fair?  —  not  unless  you   misuse   us!   and  surely  if,   once  in  a 
while, 
You  attain  to  it,  straightway  you  call  us  no  longer  too  fair,  but  too 
vile. 

"  A  moment,— I   pray  your  attention!  — I   have  a  poor  word  in  my 
head 
I  must  utter,  though  womanly  custom  would  set  it  down  better  un- 
said. 

"  You  grew,   sir,    pale  to  impertinence,    once  when  I  showed  you  a 
ring. 
You  kissed  my  fan  when  I  dropped  ft.     No  matter!— I've  broken 
the  thing. 

"  You  did  me  the  honor,  perhaps,  to  be  moved  at  my  side  now  and 
then 
In  the  senses— a  vice,  I  have  heard,  which  is  common  to  beasts  and 
some  men. 

' '  Love's  a  virtue  for  heroes ! — as  white  as  the  snow  on  high  hills, 
And  immortal  as  every  great  soul  is  that  struggles,  endures,  and 
fulfills. 

"  I  love  my  Walter  profoundly, — you,  Maude,  though  you  faltered  a 
week. 
For  the  sake  of  .  .  .  what  was  it  —  an  eyebrow?  or,   less  still,    a 
mole  on  a  cheek  ? 

"  And  since,  when  all's  said,  you're  too  noble  to  stoop  to  the  frivo- 
lous cant 
About  crimes  irresistible,  virtues  that  swindle,  betray,  and  supplant, 

"  I  determined  to  prove  to  yourself  that,  whate'er  you  might  dream 
or  avow 
By   illusion,  you  wanted   precisely   no  more  of  me  than   you   have 
now. 

"  There  1     Look  me  full   in  the  face  I— in  the  face.     Understand,  if 
you  can, 
That  the  eyes  of  such  women  as  I  am  are  clean  as  the   palm  of 
a  man. 

"  Drop  his  hand,  you  insult  him.     Avoid  us  for  fear  we  should  cost 
you  a  scar — 
You  take  us   for  harlots,  I    tell  you,    and   not  for   the   women   we 
are. 

"You  wronged  me:   but    then    I    considered  .  .  .  there's    Walter! 
And  so  at  the  end 
I  vowed  that  he  should    not  be  mulcted,  by  me,   in  the  band  of  a 
friend. 

"  Have  I  hurt  you  indeed  ?    We  are  quits  then.     Nay,  friend  of  my 
Walter,  be  mine  ! 
Come,  Dora,  my  darling,   my  angel,   and  help   me  to  ask  him  to 
dine." 


There  are  over  two  thousand  applications  on  file  in  the 
War  Department  for  appointment  as  second  lieutenants  in 
the  United  States  army,  although  there  are  only  one  hundred 
and  one  of  these  places  to  be  filled.  The  date  for  the  ex- 
amination of  applicants  has  not  been  set,  but  it  will  be 
under  the  general  orders  issued  last  May.  If  a  candidate 
has  been  graduated  at  an  institution  where  he  received 
military  instruction,  he  must  present  a  diploma  or  recom- 
mendation from  the  faculty  of  the  institution ;  if  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard,  he  must  present  recommendations 
from  the  proper  National  Guard  authorities.  Every  can- 
didate will  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  physical  examination. 
No  candidate  will  be  examined  who  is  under  twenty-one  or 
over  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  whose  moral  habits  are  bad.  A  candidate 
will  then  be  examined  in  his  knowledge  of  English  grammar 
and  of  arithmetic,  including  the  use  of  logarithms  and  the 
ability  to  apply  them  to  questions  of  practice ;  algebra 
through  simple  equations  ;  and  in  his  knowledge  of  plane 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  elements  of  surveying. 
Geography,  history,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  elements  of  international  law  will  form  subjects  for 
his  further  examination. 


Eggs  are  not  received  as  "perishable  freight"  by  railroads 
when  the  temperature  is  so  low  that  danger  of  their  freezing 
is  imminent.  This  fact  and  a  long-continued  cold  snap 
combined  to  assist  a  Chicago  firm  of  commission  merchants 
to  corner  the  egg  market  in  the  lake  city  and  double  and 
treble  the  prices  to  consumers.  Long-distance  telephones, 
through  which  orders  were  given  by  the  quick-witted  com- 
mission men  to  shippers  in  the  country,  served  to  bring  in  a 
plentiful  supply  of  eggs  by  express  to  the  single  firm  with 
forethought,  and  the  golden  harvest  which  resulted  was 
fairly  earned.  Egg-eaters  were  obliged  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  an  egg  famine  had  been  averted, 
though  at  no  little  cost. 


The  regents  of  the  State  University  have  granted  the  re- 
quest of  the  pupils  of  the  James  Lick  School,  in  this  city, 
for  the  work-bench  once  used  by  Mr.  Lick,  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  observatory  on  Mt.  Hamilton.  There  was  some 
opposition,  but  the  plea  that  the  pupils  wanted  the  relic  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  gained  the  day.  A  duplicate  of  the 
work  bench  will  be  made  and  put  in  place  as  an  object  of 
interest  to  visitors  to  Mt.  Hamilton. 


\ 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LIFE    OF    LEWIS    CARROLL. 

Origin  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland  "—Personal  Characteristics  of  the 

Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson— Amusing  Anecdotes— Droll  Letters 

Written  to  His  Juvenile  Friends. 

An  unusually  welcome  volume  is  "The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lewis  Carroll,"  which  has  just  been  brought  out.  For  a 
generation  this  author's  famous  story,  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," has  been  the  delight  of  young  and  old,  but  little  has 
been  known  of  the  writer,  whose  real  name  was  C.  L. 
Dodgson,  owing  to  his  aversion  to  publicity  and  to  being  in- 
terviewed and  written  about.  S.  Dodgson  Collingwood,  a 
nephew  of  the  famous  author,  was  chosen  by  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Lewis  Carroll  to  write  this  memoir,  and  he 
certainly  has  done  his  work  with  great  tact,  judgment,  and 
good  taste.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Dodgson  an  Oxford  don  and 
a  man  in  holy  orders,  but  a  writer  of  the  deepest  kind  of 
mathematical  works,  and  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
Queen  Victoria,  after  reading  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  sent 
immediately  for  the  other  books  of  the  writer,  and  was  sur- 
prised when  several  erudite  volumes  regarding  the  higher 
mathematics  were  laid  upon  her  table. 

Mr.  Carroll,  who  never  married,  was  the  most  precise  and 
exact  of  old  bachelors  : 

He  made  a  pr<fcis  of  every  letter  he  wrote  or  received  from  the  first 
of  January,  1861,  to  the  eighth  of  the  same  month,  1898.  These  pricis 
were  all  numbered  and  entered  in  reference-books,  and  by  an  ingenious 
system  of  cross-numbering  he  was  able  to  trace  a  whole  correspond- 
ence, which  might  extend  through  several  volumes.  The  last  number 
entered  in  his  book  is  98.721.  He  had  scores  of  green  card-board 
boxes,  all  neatly  labeled,  in  which  he  kept  his  various  papers.  These 
boxes  formed  quite  a  feature  of  his  study  at  Oxford,  a  large  number  of 
them  being  arranged  upon  a  revolving  bookstand.  The  lists,  of  various 
sorts,  which  he  kept  were  innumerable  ;  one  of  them,  that  of  un- 
answered correspondents,  generally  held  seventy  or  eighty  names  at  a 
time,  exclusive  of  autograph- hunters,  whom  he  did  not  answer,  on  prin- 
ciple. He  seemed  to  delight  in  being  arithmetically  accurate  about 
every  detail  of  life. 

He  was  modest  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  neither 
overestimating  nor  underrating  his  own  mental  powers, 
and  preferring  to  follow  his  own  course,  without  regarding 
criticism  : 

"  I  never  read  anything  about  myself  or  my  books,"  he  writes  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  ;  and  the  reason  he  used  to  give  was  that  if  the  critics 
praised  him  he  might  become  conceited  ;  while,  if  they  found  fault,  be 
would  only  feel  hurt  and  angry.  On  October  25,  1888,  he  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "I  see  there  is  a  leader  in  to-day's  Standard  on  myself  as  a 
writer  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  read  it.  It  is  not  healthy  reading,  I 
think." 

He  hated  publicity,  and  tried  to  avoid  it  in  every  way : 

"  Do  not  tell  any  one.  if  you  see  me  in  the  theatre,"  he  once  wrote  to 
Miss  Marion  Terry.  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  dining  out  at 
Oxford,  and  some  one  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  forbidden  subject 
turned  the  conversation  on  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  he  arose  suddenly 
and  fled  from  the  house.  I  could  multiply  instances  of  this  sort,  but  it 
would  be  unjust  to  his  memory  to  insist  upon  the  morbid  way  in  which 
he  regarded  personal  popularity.  As  comoared  with  self-advertisement, 
it  is  certainly  the  lesser  evil ;  but  that  it  is  an  evil,  and  a  very  painful 
one  to  its  possessor,  Mr.  Dodgson  fully  saw.  Of  course  it  had  its 
humorous  side,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
lion-hunters,  autograph-collectors,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  He  was  very 
suspicious  of  unknown  correspondents  who  addressed  questions  to  him  ; 
in  later  years  he  either  did  not  answer  them  at  all,  or  used  a  type-writer. 
Before  he  bought  his  type-writer,  he  would  get  some  friend  to  write  for 
him,  and  even  to  sign  "Lewis  Carroll"  at  the  end  of  the  letter.  It 
used  to  give  him  great  amusement  to  picture  the  astonishment  of  the 
recipients  of  these  letters,  if  by  any  chance  they  ever  came  to  compare 
his  "autographs."  On  one  occasion  the  secretary  of  a  "young  ladies' 
academy  "  in  the  United  States  asked  him  to  present  some  of  his  works 
to  the  school  library.  The  envelope  was  addressed  to  "  Lewis  Carroll, 
Christ  Church,"  an  incongruity  which  always  annoyed  him  intensely. 
He  replied  to  the  secretary  :  "As  Mr.  Dodgson's  books  are  all  on 
mathematical  subjects,  he  fears  that  they  would  not  be  very  acceptable 
in  a  school  library." 

Instead  of  spending  his  income  from  his  books  and  other 
sources  in  a  life  of  luxury  and  selfishness,  he  distributed 
lavishly  where  he  saw  it  was  needed,  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  always  lived  in  the  most  simple  way  : 

To  make  others  happy  was  the  golden  rule  of  his  life.  On  August 
31st  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Miss  Mary  Brown  :  "  And  now 
what  am  I  to  tell  you  about  myself.  To  say  1  am  quite  well  '  goes 
without  saying '  with  me-  In  fact,  my  life  is  so  strangely  free  from 
all  trials  and  trouble  that  1  can  not  doubt  my  own  happiness  is  one  of 
the  talents  intrusted  to  me  to  'occupy'  with,  till  the  Master  shall  re- 
turn, by  doing  something  to  make  other  lives  happy."  In  several  in- 
stances, where  friends  in  needy  circumstances  have  written  to  him  for 
loans  of  money,  he  has  answered  them  :  "  1  will  not  lend,  but  I  will 
give  you  the  hundred  pounds  you  ask  for."  To  help  child-friends 
who  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage  or  to  take  up  music  as  a  profession,  he 
has  introduced  them  to  leading  actors  and  actresses,  paid  for  them  hav- 
ing lessons  in  singiDg  from  the  best  masters,  and  sent  round  circulars 
to  his  numerous  acquaintances  begging  them  to  patronize  the  first  con- 
cert or  recital. 

He  had  a  wonderfully  good  memory,  except  for  faces  and 
dates: 

The  former  were  always  a  stumbling-block  to  him,  and  people  used 
to  say  (most  unjustly)  that  he  was  intentionally  short-sighted.  One 
night  he  went  up  to  London  to  dine  with  a  friend,  whom  he  had  only 
recently  met.  The  next  morning  a  gentleman  greeted  him  as  he  was 
walking.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Dodgson,  "  but  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me.  1  have  no  remembrance  of  having  ever  seen  you  be- 
fore this  moment"  "  That  is  very  strange,"  the  other  replied,  "  for  I 
was  your  host  last  night." 

Whenever  a  new  idea  presented  itself  to  his  mind  he 
used  to  make  a  note  of  it : 

He  even  invented  a  system  by  which  he  could  take  notes  in  the 
dark,  if  happy  thought  or  ingenious  problem  suggested  itself  to  him 
during  a  sleepless  night.  Like  most  men  who  systematically  overtax 
their  brains,  he  was  a  poor  sleeper.  He  would  sometimes  go  through 
z  whole  book  of  Euclid  in  bed  ;  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  book-work 
that  he  could  actually  see  the  figures  before  him  in  the  dark,  and  did 
not  confuse  the  letters,  which  is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable. 

Here  is  a  little  anecdote  which  Lewis  Carroll  jotted  down 
for  future  use  : 

Dr.  Paget  was  conducting  a  school  examination,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  questions  he  happened  to  ask  a  small  child  the  meaning  of 
"Average."  He  was  utterly  bewildered  by  the  reply.  "The  thing  that 
hens  lay  on,"  until  the  child  explained  that  he  bad  read  in  a  book  that 
hens  lay  on  an  average  so  many  eggs  a  year. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Hargreaves,  who  was  the  original  of  the 
heroine  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  thus  relates  its  origin: 

"  Most  of  Mr.  Dodgson's  stories  were  told  to  us  on  river  expeditions 
to  Nuneham  or  Godstow,  near  Oxford.  My  eldest  sister,  now  Mrs. 
Skene,  was  Prima,  I  was  Secunda,  and  Tenia  was  my  sister  Edith.  1 
believe  the  beginning  of  '  Alice '  was  told  one  summer  afternoon  when 
the  sun  was  so  burning  that  we  had  landed  in  the  meadows  down  the 


river,  deserting  the  boat  to  take  refuge  in  the  only  bit  of  shade  to  be 
found,  which  was  under  a  new-made  hayrick.  Here  from  all  three 
came  the  old  petition  of  'tell  .us  a  story,'  and  so  began  the  ever- 
delighlful  tale.  Sometimes  to  tease  us — and  perhaps  being  really  tired — 
Mr.  Dodgson  would  stop  suddenly  and  say  :  '  And  that's  all  till  next 
time.'  *  Ah,  but  it  is  next  lime  ! '  would  be  the  exclamation  from  all 
three  ;  and  after  some  persuasion  the  story  would  start  afresh.  Another 
day,  perhaps,  the  story  would  begin  in  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Dodgson.  in 
the  middle  of  telling  a  thrilling  adventure,  would  pretend  to  go  fast 
asleep,  to  our  great  dismay." 

"  Alice's  Adventures  Underground "  was  the  original 
name  of  the  story;  later  on  it  became  "Alice's  Hour  in 
Elfland."  It  was  not  until  June  18,  1864,  that  he  finally 
decided  upon  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  "  : 

When  he  promised  to  write  out  "  Alice"  for  Miss  Liddell  he  bad  no 
idea  of  publication  ;  but  his  friend,  Mr.  George  Macdonald,  to  whom 
he  had  shown  the  story,  persuaded  him  to  submit  it  to  a  publisher. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  agreed  to  produce  it,  and  Mr.  Tenniel  was  the 
illustrator.  On  July  4,  1865.  exactly  three  years  after  the  memorable 
row  up  the  river,  Miss  Alice  Liddell  received  the  first  presentation  copy 
of  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland";  the  second  was  sent  to 
Princess  Beatrice.  The  first  edition,  which  consisted  of  two  thousand 
copies,  was  condemned  by  both  author  and  illustrator,  for  the  pictures 
did  not  come  out  well.  All  purchasers  were  accordingly  asked  to  re- 
turn their  copies,  and  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  ;  a  new  edi- 
tion was  prepared  and  distributed  to  those  who  had  sent  back  their  old 
copies,  which  the  author  gave  away  to  various  homes  and  hospitals. 
The  substituted  edition  was  a  complete  success,  "a  perfect  piece  of 
artistic  printing,"  as  Mr.  Dodgson  called  it.  He  hardly  dared  to  hope 
that  more  than  two  thousand  copies  would  be  sold,  and  anticipated  a 
considerable  loss  over  the  book.  His  surprise  was  great  when  edition 
after  edition  was  demanded  and  when  he  found  that  "Alice,"  far  from 
being  a  momentary  failure,  was  bringing  him  in  a  very  considerable  in- 
come every  year. 

Of  the  popularity  of  "  Alice,"  Mr.  Collingwood  says  : 

"Alice"  has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Dutch,  while  one  poem,  "  Father  William,"  has  even  been  turned  into 
Arabic.  Several  plays  have  been  based  upon  it  ;  lectures  have  been 
given,  illustrated  by  magic-lantern  slides  of  Tenniel's  pictures,  which 
have  also  adorned  wall-papers  and  biscuit-boxes.  Mr.  Dodgson  him- 
self designed  a  very  ingenious  "  Wonderland"  stamp-case  ;  there  has 
been  an  "  Alice  "  birthday  book  ;  at  schools,  children  have  been  taught 
to  read  out  of  "  Alice,"  while  the  German  edition,  shortened  and  sim- 
plified for  the  purpose,  has  also  been  used  as  a  lesson-book.  With  the 
exception  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  very  few,  if  any,  books  are  so  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  daily  press  as  the  two  "Alices." 

On  March  29,  1876,  "The  Hunting  of  the  Snark"  was 
published,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  different 
interpretations  it  received.  Many  people  have  tried  to  show 
that  "The  HuntiDg  of  the  Snark"  was  an  allegory  ;  some 
regarding  it  as  being  a  burlesque  upon  the  Ticbborne  case ; 
others  taking  the  "  Snark  "  as  a  personification  of  popularity. 
Lewis  Carroll  always  protested  that  the  poem  had  no  mean- 
ing at  all : 

"  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  '  Snark '  [be  wrote  to  a  friend  in  America], 
I'm  very  much  afraid  I  didn't  mean  anything  but  nonsense.  Still,  you 
know,  words  mean  more  than  we  mean  to  express  when  we  use  them, 
so  a  whole  book  ought  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  the  writer 
means.  So,  whatever  good  meanings  are  in  the  book,  I  am  glad  to 
accept  as  the  meaning  of  the  book.  The  best  that  I've  seen  is  by  a 
lady  (she  published  it  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper),  that  the  whole  book  is 
an  allegory  on  the  search  after  happiness.  I  think  this  fits  in  beautifully 
in  many  ways,  particularly  about  the  bathing-machines.  When  the 
people  get  weary  of  life,  and  can't  find  happiness  in  towns  or  in  books, 
then  they  rush  off  to  the  sea-side,  to  see  what  bathing-machines  will  do 
for  them." 

Many  of  his  friendships  with  children  began  in  a  railway 
carriage,  for  he  always  look  about  with  him  a  stock  of 
puzzles  when  he  traveled,  to  amuse  any  little  companions 
whom  chance  might  send  him  : 

Once  he  was  in  a  carriage  with  a  lady  and  her  little  daughter,  both 
strangers  to  him.  The  child  was  reading  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and 
when  she  put  her  book  down  he  began  talking  to  her  about  it.  The 
mother  soon  joined  in  the  conversation,  of  course  without  the  least  idea 
who  the  stranger  was  with  whom  she  was  talking.  "  Isn't  it  sad,"  she 
said,  "  about  poor  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll  ?  He's  gone  mad,  you  know.  I 
assure  you  it  is  quite  true.  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority."  Before 
Mr.  Dodgson  parted  with  her,  he  obtained  her  leave  to  send  a  present 
to  the  Utile  girl,  and  a  few  days  afterward  she  received  a  copy  of 
" Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  inscribed  with  her  name,  and  "From 
the  author  in  memory  of  a  pleasant  journey." 

Some  remained  friends  for  life ;  but  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  the  friendship  ended  with  the  end  of  childhood. 
To  one  of  those  few,  whose  affection  for  him  had  not  waned 
with  increasing  years,  he  wrote  : 

"  I  always  feel  specially  grateful  to  friends  who,  like  you,  have  given 
me  a  child- friendship  and  a  woman-friendship.  About  nine  out  of  ten, 
1  think,  of  my  child -friendships  get  shipwrecked  at  the  critical  point 
'  where  the  stream  and  river  meet,'  and  the  child-friends,  once  so  affec- 
tionate, become  uninteresting  acquaintances  whom  I  have  no  wish  to 
set  eyes  on  again." 

The  chapters  devoted  to  his  letters  to  children  are  most 
delightful  reading  and  bubble  over  with  the  drollest  non- 
sense.    Take  this  one,  for  instance  : 

"  My  Dear  Magdalen  :  I  want  to  explain  to  you  why  I  did  not 
call  yesterday.  I  was  sorry  to  miss  you.  but,  you  see,  I  had  so  many 
conversations  on  the  way.  I  tried  to  explain  to  the  people  in  the  street 
that  I  was  going  to  see  you,  but  they  wouldn't  listen  ;  they  said  they 
were  in  a  hurry,  which  was  rude.  At  last  I  met  a  wheel-barrow  that  I 
thought  would  attend  to  me,  but  I  couldn't  make  out  what  was  in  it.  I 
saw  some  features  at  first,  then  I  looked  through  a  telescope,  and  found 
it  was  a  countenance  ;  then  I  looked  through  a  microscope,  and  found 
it  was  a  face  1  I  thought  it  was  rather  like  me,  so  I  fetched  a  large 
looking-glass  to  make  sure,  and  then  to  my  great  joy  I  found  it  was  me. 
We  shook  hands,  and  were  just  beginning  to  talk  when  myself  came 
up  and  joined  us.  and  we  had  quite  a  pleasant  conversation.  I  said  : 
'  Do  you  remember  when  we  all  met  at  Saodo*n  ? '  and  myself  said  :  '  It 
was  very  jolly  there  ;  there  was  a  child  called  Magdalen,'  and  me  said  : 
'  I  used  to  like  her  a  little  ;  not  much,  you  know — only  a  little.'  Then 
it  was  lime  for  us  to  go  to  the  train,  and  who  do  you  think  came  to  the 
station  to  see  us  off?  You  would  never  guess,  so  I  must  tell  you. 
They  were  two  very  dear  friends  of  mine,  who  happen  to  be  here  just 
now  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  sign  this  letter  as  your  affectionate 
friends,  Lewis  Carroll  and  C.  L,  Dodgson." 

To  Miss  Gaynor  Simpson,  one  of  his  Guildford  friends, 
he  wrote  : 

"  My  Dear  Gaynor  :  My  name  is  spelt  with  a  G,  that  is  to  say 
'  Dodgson.'  Any  one  who  spells  it  the  same  as  that  wretch  (I  mean,  of 
course,  the  chairman  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons)  offends 
me  deeply  and  forever/  It  is  a  thing  I  can  forget,  but  never  can  for- 
give/ If  you  do  it  again  I  shall  call  you  "aynor."  Could  you  live 
happy  with  such  a  name  ?  As  to  dancing,  my  dear,  I  never  dance,  un- 
less I  am  allowed  to  do  it  in  my  ownpeculiar  way.  There  is  no  use  try- 
ing to  describe  it ;  it  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  last  house  I 
tried  it  in,  the  floor  broke  through.  But  then  it  was  a  poor  sort  of 
floor  —  the  beams  were  only  six  inches  thick,  hardly  worth  calling 
beams  at  all ;  stone  arches  are  much  more  sensible  when  any  dancing, 
of  my  peculiar  kind,  is  to  be  donp.  Did  you  ever  see  the  rhinoceros 
and  the  hippopotamus,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  trying  to  dance  a 
minuet  together?  It  is  a  touching  sight.  Give  any  message  from  me 
to  Amy  that  Vou  think  will  be  likely  to  surprise  her. 

"  Please  offer  to  your  sister  all  the  necessary  apologies  for  the  liberties  I 
I  have  taken  w'th  her  name.  My  only  excuse  is,  that  I  know  no  other  ;  ' 
and  how  am  \  10  guess  what  the  full  name  is?    It  may  be  Carlotla,  or 


Zealot,  or  Ballot,  or  Lotosblossom  (a  very  pretty  name),  or  even  Char- 
lotte. Never  have  I  sent  anything  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  I  have  a 
more  shadowy  idea.  Name,  an  eDigma  ;  age,  somewhere  between  one 
and  nineteen  (you've  no  idea  how  bewildering  it  is,  alternately  picturing 
her  as  a  little,  toddling  thing  of  five,  and  a  tall  girl  of  fifteen  !  j  ;  dispo- 
sition— well  I  have  a  fragment  of  information  on  thai  quesuon — your 
mother  says,  as  to  my  coming,  '  It  must  be  when  Lottie  is  at  home,  or 
she  would  never  forgive  us.'  Still  I  can  not  consider  the  mere  fact  that 
she  is  of  an  unforgiving  disposition  as  a  complete  view  of  her  character. 
I  feel  sure  she  has  some  other  qualities  besides." 

Another  characteristic  letter  is  addressed  to  Miss  Ger- 
trude Chataway,  another  of  his  little  friends  : 

"My  Dear  Miss  Gertrude:  This  really  will  not  do,  you  know, 
sending  one  more  kiss  every  time  by  post  ;  the  parcel  gets  so  heavy  it 
is  quite  expensive.  Wh^n  the  postman  brought  in  the  last  letter,  he 
looked  quite  grave.  'Two  pounds  to  pay,  sir  I '  he  cried.  'Extra 
weight,  sir ! '  (I  think  he  cheats  a  little,  by  the  way.  He  often  makes 
me  pay  who  pounds,  when  1  think  it  should  be  pence.)  'Oh,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Postman  I '  I  said,  going  down  gractfully  on  one  knee  (I 
wish  you  could  see  me  go  down  on  one  knee  to  a  postman — it's  a  very 
pretty  sight),  'do  excuse  me  just  this  occe !  It's  only  from  a  little 
girl ! ' 

"' Only  from  a  little  girl'  he  growled.     'What  are  little  girls  made 

of?'     '  Sugar  and  spice,"  I  began  to  say,  '  and  all  that's  ni '  but  be 

interrupted  me.  '  No  !  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean,  what's  the  good 
of  little  girls,  when  they  send  such  heavy  letters  ?  '  '  Well,  they're  not 
much  good,  certainly,'  I  said,  rather  sadly. 

'* '  Mind  you  don't  get  any  more  such  letters,'  he  said  :  '  at  least,  not 
from  that  particular  little  girl.  /  know  her  well,  and  she's  a  regular 
bad  one  ! '  That's  not  true,  is  it  ?  1  don't  believe  he  ever  saw  you.  and 
you're  not  a  bad  one,  are  you  ?  However,  I  promised  him  we  would 
send  each  other  very  few  more  letters.  '  Only  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  or  so,'  I  said.  '  Oh  I '  he  said,  '  a  little  number  like 
that  doesn't  signify.     What  I  meant  is,  you  mustn't  send  many' 

"So,  you  see,  we  must  keep  count  now,  and  when  we  get  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy,  we  mustn't  write  any  more,  unless 
the  postman  gives  us  leave," 

At  another  time  he  wrote  to  the  same  little  girl  : 

"My  Dearest  Gertrude:  You  will  be  sorry,  and  surprised,  and 
puzzled,  to  hear  what  a  queer  illness  I  have  had  ever  since  you  went.  I 
sent  for  the  doctor,  and  said  :  '  Give  me  some  medicine,  for  I'm  tired.' 
He  said  :  '  Nonsense  and  stuff!  You  don't  want  medicine  ;  go  to  bed  I ' 
1  said  :  *  No  ;  it  isn't  the  sort  of  tiredness  that  wants  bed.  I'm  tired  in 
ihe  face.'  He  looked  a  little  grave,  and  said  :  '  Ob,  it's  your  nose  that's 
tired  ;  a  person  often  talks  too  much  when  be  thinks  he  nose  a  great 
deal."  I  said:  'No;  it  isn't  the  nose.  Perhaps  it's  the  hair.'  Then 
he  looked  rather  grave,  and  said  :  '  ISow  I  understand  ;  you've  been 
playing  too  many  hairs  on  the  pianoforte."  '  No.  indeed  I  haven't ! '  I 
said,  '  and  it  isn't  exactly  the  hair ;  it's  more  about  the  nose  and  chin.* 
Then  he  looked  a  good  deal  graver,  and  said  :  '  Have  you  been  walking 
much  on  your  chin  lately?'  I  said:  'No.'  'Well!'  be  said,  'it 
puzzles  me  very  much.  Do  you  think  that  it's  in  the  lips  ?  '  'Of  course  ! ' 
I  said  ;  '  that's  exactly  what  it  is  ! '  Then  he  looked  very  grave  indeed, 
and  said:  'I  think  you  must  have  been  giving  too  many  kisses." 
'  Well,'  I  said,  '  1  did  give  one  kiss  to  a  baby  child — a  little  friend  of 
mine.'  '  Think  again,"  he  said  ;  '  are  you  sure  it  was  only  one  f '  Then 
the  doctor  said  :  "  You  must  not  give  her  any  more  till  your  lips  are 
quite  rested  again.'  '  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?'  I  said  ;  '  because,  you  see, 
I  owe  her  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  more."  Then  he  looked  so  grave 
that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  said  :  '  You  may  send  them 
10  her  in  a  box.'  Then  I  remembered  a  little  box  thai  I  once  bonght  at 
Dover,  and  thought  I  would  some  day  give  it  to  some  little  girl  or  other. 
So  1  have  packed  them  all  in  it,  very  carefully.  Tell  me  if  they  come 
safe,  or  if  any  are  lost  on  the  way." 

The  story  of  the  cats,  told  in  letters  addressed  to  Agnes 
and  Amy  Hughes,  is  a  good  example  of  the  wild  and  de- 
lightful nonsense  with  which  he  amused  his  little  friends  : 

"  That  reminds  me  of  a  very  curious  thing  that  happened  to  me  at 
half-past  four  yesterday.  Three  visitors  came  knocking  at  my  door, 
begging  me  to  let  them  in.  And  when  1  opened  the  door,  who  do  you 
think  they  were?  You'll  never  guess.  Why,  they  were  three  cats. 
Wasn't  it  curious  ?  However,  they  all  looked  so  cross  and  disagreeable 
that  I  took  up  the  first  thing  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  (which  happened 
to  be  the  rolling-pin)  and  knocked  them  all  down  as  flat  as  pancakes  1 
'  If  you  come  knocking  at  my  door,'  I  said,  '  /shall  come  knocking  at 
your  heads.'     That  was  fair,  was  it  not  ?  " 

In  the  second  he  continues  : 

"  About  the  cats,  you  know.  Of  course  I  didn't  leave  them  lying  flat 
on  the  ground  like  dried  flowers  ;  no,  I  picked  them  up,  and  I  was  as 
kind  as  I  could  be  to  them.  I  lent  them  the  portfolio  for  a  bed — they 
wouldn't  have  been  comfortable  in  a  real  bed,  you  know  ;  they  were 
too  thin — but  they  were  quite  happy  between  the  sheets  of  blotiiog- 
paper — and  each  of  them  had  a  pen-wiper  for  a  pillow.  Well,  then  I 
went  to  bed  ;  but  first  I  lent  them  the  three  dinner-bells  to  riog  if  they 
wanted  anything  in  the  night.  You  know  I  have  three  dinner-bells  ; 
the  first  (which  is  the  largest)  is  rung  when  the  dinner  is  nearly  ready  ; 
the  second  (which  is  rather  larger)  is  rung  when  it  is  quite  ready  ;  and 
the  third  (which  is  as  large  as  the  other  two  put  together)  is  rung  all 
the  time  I  am  at  dinner.  Well,  I  told  them  they  might  ring  if  they 
happened  to  want  anything — and,  as  they  rang  all  the  bells  all  night, 
I  suppose  they  did  want  something  or  other,  only  I  was  too  sleepy  to 
attend  to  them. 

' '  In  the  morning  I  gave  them  some  rat-tail  jelly  and  buttered  mice  for 
breakfast,  and  they  were  as  discontented  as  they  could  be.  They  wanted 
some  boiled  pelican,  but  of  course  I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  good  for  them. 
So  all  I  said  was  'Go  to  Number  Two,  Finborough  Road,  and  ask  for 
Agnes  Hughes,  and  if  it's  really  good  for  you,  she'll  give  you  some.' 
Then  I  shook  hands  with  them  all,  and  wished  them  all  good-by.  and 
drove  them  up  the  chimney.  They  seemed  very  sorry  to  go,  and  they 
took  the  bells  and  the  portfolio  with  them.  I  didn't  find  this  out  till 
after  they  had  gone,  and  then  I  was  sorry,  too,  and  wished  for  them 
back  again.     What  do  I  mean  by  '  them  '  ?     Never  mind. 

"  How  are  Arthur,  and  Amy,  and  Emily  ?  Do  they  still  go  up  and 
down  Finborough  Road  and  teach  the  cat?  to  be  kind  to  mice  ?  I  am 
very  fond  of  all  the  cats  in  Finborough  Road.  Give  them  my  love. 
Who  do  I  mean  by  '  them  '  ?    Never  mind." 

He  concludes  the  story  in  a  third  letter  : 

"  You  asked  me  after  those  three  cats.  Ah!  the  dear  creatures !  Do 
you  know,  ever  since  that  night  they  first  came  they  have  never  left  me  ? 
Isn't  it  kind  of  them  ?  Tell  Agnes  this.  She  will  be  interested  to  hear 
it.  And  they  are  so  kind  and  thoughtful !  Do  you  know,  when  I  had 
gone  out  for  a  walk  the  other  day,  they  got  all  my  books  out  of  the 
bookcase  and  opened  them  on  the  floor,  to  be  ready  for  me  to  read. 
They  opened  tbem  all  at  page  50,  because  they  thought  that  would  be  a 
nice,  useful  page  to  begin  at.  It  was  rather  unfortunate,  though,  be- 
cause they  took  my  bottle  of  gum  and  tried  to  gum  pictures  upon  the 
ceiling  (which  they  thought  would  please  me),  and  by  accident  they  spilt 
a  quantity  of  it  all  over  my  books.  So  when  they  were  shut  up  and  put  by 
the  leaves  all  stuck  together,  and  I  can  never  read  page  50  again  in  any 
of  tbem  ! 

"  However,  they  meant  it  very  kindly,  so  I  wasn't  angry.  I  gave 
them  each  a  spoonful  of  ink  as  a  treat  ;  but  they  were  ungrateful  for 
that  and  made  dreadful  faces.  But,  of  course,  as  it  was  given  them 
as  a  treat,  they  had  to  drink  it.  One  of  them  has  turned  black  since  ;  it 
was  a  white  cat  to  begin  with." 

The  illustrations  are  of  especial  interest.  The  book  con- 
tains a  number  of  portraits  of  Lewis  Carroll  taken  at  differ- 
ent ages  ;  many  of  his  early  drawings  ;  portraits  of  his 
family  and  of  hts  correspondents  and  friends — Tennyson, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  Ruskin,  Tom  Taylor,  George  Mac- 
Donald,  Ellen  Terry,  and  Sir  John  Millais — all  from  photo- 
graphs by  Carroll  himself  ;  illustrations  from  his  diary  and 
sketches  from  his  amateur  papers  edited  by  him  in  his  boy- 
hood. The  book  is  also  supplemented  with  a  bibliography, 
an  index,  and  an  elaborate  table  of  contents. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$2.50. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


"In  Cuba  with  Shafter." 
San  Franciscans  will  be  especially  interested  in 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  D.  Miley's  account  of  the 
Cuban  campaign,  which  has  just  been  published 
under  the  title  of  "  In  Cuba  with  Shafter,"  for,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  left  this 
city  with  General  Shafter  as  one  of  his  aids -de- 
camp, and  remained  continuously  on  his  staff  until  a 
few  months  ago.  Owing  to  the  author's  close  relation 
to  General  Shafter,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
official  record  of  the  military  operations  of  the  war 
that  has  been  or  will  be  written.  It  was  expected 
that  Colonel  Miley  would  answer  the  accusations  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis  and  the  other  disgruntled 
newspaper  correspondents  who  have  been  attacking 
General  Shafter,  but  they  are  entirely  ignored. 
Colonel  Miley's  book  is  not  in  any  sense  a  criticism 
of  persons  or  military  movements,  but  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts,  without  any  attempt  at  picturesque 
descriptions.  The  object  is  "to  put  before  the 
reader  a  clear  and  intelligent  narrative  of  the  San- 
tiago campaign,  showing  the  orders  received  and 
how  they  were  executed  ;  the  plans  formed  and  how 
they" were  carried  out ;  the  obstacles  met  and  how 
they  were  overcome." 

The  first  two  chapters  treat  of  the  assembling  of 
the  troops  at  Tampa,  and  the  embarkation  of  the 
Santiago  expedition.  Concerning  the  voyage  of  the 
thirty-two  transports  which  Mr.  Davis  described  as  a 
"happy-go-lucky  expedition,"  Colonel  Miley  says 
that  after  the  first  day  at  sea  ' '  the  speed  of  the  fastest 
vessels  was  lessened,  to  enable  the  vessels  in  the  rear 
to  close  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  voyage  was  made  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  speed,  maintaining  a  compact 
formation."  The  disembarkation  of  the  troops  at 
Daiquiri  was  greatly  delayed  owing  to  the  shallow 
harbor  and  the  poor  facilities  for  landing  the  troops. 
One  thing  in  which  the  expedition  was  wholly 
deficient,  Colonel  Miley  says,  was  steam-launches. 
These  were  absolutely  necessary  for  towing  the  small 
boats  belonging  to  the  transports  ashore,  and  for  the 
rapid  transmission  of  orders  among  the  fleet ;  but 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  navy,  one  was  always  at 
the  disposal  of  General  Shafter,  and  sometimes  a 
greater  number.  The  navy  continued  to  give  their 
assistance  until  all  the  troops  were  ashore,  disem- 
barking about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  command. 
Colonel  Miley  admits  that  there  were  cases  where 
the  soldiers  were  without  rations  for  a  day  onmore  ; 
but  these  cases,  he  explains,  arose  not  from  any 
fault  in  the  general  system,  but  from  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  immediate  commanders  properly  to  carry 
out  orders  given  them  : 

"Two  regiments,  for  example,  had  been  ordered 
to  march  from  Siboney  to  the  front,  each  man  carry- 
ing three  days'  rations.  One  of  these  regiments 
drew  one  day's  rations,  and  the  other  little  or  none. 
It  look  nearly  two  days  for  these  regiments  to  reach 
the  front,  and  their  condition  was  desperate,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  known,  food  was  sent  to  them  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

The  Battles  of  Guasimas,  El  Caney,  and  San 
Juan  are  then  taken  up.  next  the  siege  of  Santiago, 
the  hardships  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  where 
they  contracted  yellow  fever,  and  finally  a  detailed 
account  of  every  stage  of  the  negotiations  between 
Toral  and  Shafter  for  the  surrender  of  Santiago, 
which  lasted  two  days.  They  were  carried  on  under 
a  magnificent  ceiba-tree,  midway  between  the  lines, 
and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  exchange  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson  and  his  men  had  been  arranged. 
This  tree  is  now  called  "  El  Arbol  de  la  Paz,"  and 
the  authorities  have  had  to  put  a  double  wire  fence 
around  it  to  prevent  its  being  removed  piecemeal  by 
relic-hunters, 

Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Santiago, 
Colonel  Miley  was  appointed  as  General  Shaffer's 
representative  to  take  the  surrender  of  the  garrisons 
at  Guantanamo,  at  Baracoa  and  Sagua  de  Tanamo, 
small  towns  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  interior 
towns,  or  villages,  of  El  Cristo,  El  Songo,  Dos 
Caminos,  Moron,  San  Luis,  and  Palm  a  Soriano. 
His  experiences  at  several  of  these  villages,  when 
the  Spaniards  refused  to  believe  that  Santiago  had 
fallen,  were  decidedly  amusing. 

The  volume  is  supplemented  with  four  elaborate 
maps  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  viciniiy,  and  contains 
twelve  portraits  of  the  leading  officers  who  figured 
in  the  campaign. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Copyrighted  by  the  Author. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  find  the  imprimatur  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  on  "The  Wire-Cutters, "  a  novel  by  M. 
E.  M.  Davis.  The  author  has  heretofore  written 
some  clever  stories  in  a  light  vein,  but  this  tale  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  kind  of  thing  one  expects  from  the 
famous  Boston  publishing  house  which  maintains  so 
well  the  high  standard  set  by  the  Ticknors  and  the 
Fields.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  copyright  of  the  book 
stands  in  the  name,  not  of  the  publisher,  but  of  the 
author.  The  inference  is  that  "  The  Wire-Cutters  " 
has  been  printed  and  bound  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  at  the  author's  sole  risk  and  expense. 

Its  peculiar  name  is  obtained  from  the  practice 
among  the  smaller  ranchers  in  Texas,  before  1881, 
of  cuttit.g  the  barbed-wire  fences  with  which  cor- 
poration? and  other  large  owners  sought  to  inclose 
vast  lr?  ;ts.  often  depriving  the  smaller  owners  of 
water,  .0  that  their  cattle  died  by  hundreds.    The 


wire-cutting  was  an  illegal  remedy  for  the  ills  they 
suffered,  and  their  midnight  raids  often  took  on  other 
forms  of  lawlessness.  It  is  in  such  a  community 
that  Leroy  Hilliard  won  his  spurs  as  a  man  and 
citizeD.  The  environment  is  one  in  which  an  author 
has  excellent  opportunity  to  show  the  development  of 
the  hero's  character,  and  indeed  this  part  of  M.  E. 
M.  Davis's  work  is  well  done.  But  the  plot  of  the 
story  is  melodramatic  to  a  degree. 

The  hero  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  his 
mother's  divorced  husband  that  from  his  birth  neither 
she  nor  her  second  husband  can  bear  the  sight  of  the 
child.  He  is  sent  away,  and  by  a  remarkable  chain 
of  circumstances  grows  up  bearing  the  name  and  be- 
lieving himself  the  son  of  Leroy  Hilliard,  his  mother's 
first  husband.  When  a  young  man  in  Texas,  he  is 
brought  into  violent  opposition  to  Allen  Deerforth, 
who,  though  neither  is  aware  of  it.  is  his  younger 
brother.  They  are  rivals  for  the  leadership  of  the 
community  and  for  the  hand  of  Helen  Wingate,  and 
in  the  end  Leroy  is  successful  in  the  first  respect  and 
also  wins  the  girl's  love.  But  he  fails  to  marry  her 
through  what  is  nothing  less  than  perversity  on  the 
author's  part.  Everything  is  in  train  for  the  usual 
happy- ever- after  conclusion  to  the  tale,  when  the 
author  brings  up  another  long-lost  child  story  by 
which  Helen  is  made  to  believe  that  she  is  Leroy 
Hilliard's  sister.  In  her  horror  at  this  revelation,  she 
marries  Deerforth  and  a  week  later  learns  from  him 
the  terrible  mistake  she  has  made. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $i  50. 

The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History. 
"  The  Development  of  English  Thought :  a  Study 
in  the  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,"  by  Simon 
N.  Patten,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  philosophical  in- 
quiry into  the  laws  governing  the  origin,  growth,  and 
modification  of  national  thought,  based  upon  a 
theory  of  economic  interpretation.  English  history 
has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  theory,  for  the 
reason  that  England's  isolation  during  many  cent- 
uries has  caused  her  civilization  to  progress  more 
normally  and  more  regularly  than  is  the  case  with 
that  of  other  countries.  The  author  presents  a  series 
of  concrete  illustrations — a  knowledge  of  historical 
facts  being  assumed — and  in  that  way  brings  out 
the  salient  features  of  each  epoch.  Thus  be  begins 
with  the  elementary  race  instincts,  and  shows  how 
English  character  has  developed  out  of  certain  con- 
ditions of  environment ;  and  he  continues  the  study, 
through  the  Calvinists,  the  Moralists,  and  the  Econ- 
omists, down  to  the  present  day,  having  regard  only 
for  significant  movements,  conditions  of  life,  and 
habits  of  thought. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $3.00. 

Essays  on  Politics. 

"  Causes  and  Consequences,"  by  John  Jay  Chap- 
man, is  a  series  of  fivs  essays  upon  modern  social, 
political,  and  educational  conditions.  In  the  first 
essay,  "  Politics,"  the  author  sketches  graphically  the 
rise  of  the  pernicious  "boss "  system  in  a  given  com- 
munity, and  the  growth  of  corporate  influence.  He 
considers  that  the  national  conscience  bas  been  dis- 
torted by  commercialism  and  considerations  of  self- 
interest.  "  Society,"  the  second  essay,  continues  the 
thought  that  the  pursuit  of  commercial  advantages 
leads  to  intellectual  dishonesty  and  superficiality. 
The  third  essay,  "  Education  :  Froebel,"  is  a  discus- 
sion of  educational  principles.  "Democracy,"  the 
fourth  essay,  is  another  political  paper,  as  is  also 
"  Government,"  with  which  the  volume  ends.  Mr. 
Chapman  believes  that  America  is  very  nearly  at  the 
end  of  the  age  which  thinks  in  terms  of  money.  He 
believes  that  conditions  are  improving — not  getting 
worse.  Good  government  will  come  when  people 
throw  off  their  personal  dishonesty  ;  and  when  it 
comes  it  will  last  without  effort. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Poems  by  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  title  "  Wessex  Poems  and  Other  Verses," 
given  by  Thomas  Hardy  to  his  late  book  of  verses, 
seems  to  be  justified  by  the  inclusion  in  the  book  of  a 
number  of  poems  written  in  the  Wessex  dialect, 
familiar  to  readers  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels.  The 
verses  as  printed  are  not  likely  to  add  to  the  novelist's 
reputation  ;  yet,  because  of  bis  reputation,  somewhat 
of  interest  attaches  to  them.  Some  of  them  were 
written  as  long  ago  as  1865.  Only  four  of  them  have 
bad  previous  publication,  at  least  as  verse.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  it  seems  that  an  uncertain  number 
of  these  poems  have  been  printed  heretofore  at 
divers  times  as  prose.  The  author  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, "  In  some  cases  the  verses  were  turned  into 
prose  and  printed  as  such,  it  having  been  unantici- 
pated at  that  time  that  they  might  see  the  light." 
The  pieces,  as  Mr.  Hardy  says,  are  in  a  large  degree 
dramatic  or  personative  in  conception  ;  and  this  even 
where  they  are  not  obviously  so.  The  book  is  well 
printed  on  plate  paper,  is  attractively  bound,  and 
contains  thirty  illustrations  by  the  author. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

During  the  last  two  years  Winston  Churchill,  the 

author  of  "The  Celebrity,"  which  enjoyed  such  a 

success  last  year,  has  been  engaged  upon  a  novel  of 

much  broader  scope.    This  last  book  is  now  on  the 


press.     "  Richard  Carvel"  will  be  its  title  and  the 
Macmillan  Company  will  publish  it  in  May. 

"  A  Ken  of  Kipling,  an  Appreciation,"  by  Will  M. 
Clemens,  a  nephew  of  Mark  Twain,  is  to  be  brought 
out  this  month. 

Mary  Dickens,  granddaughter  of  the  great  novelist, 
will  shortly  produce  a  new  book,  which  will  deal  with 
theatrical  life. 

Sienkiewicz's  new  story,  "Krzyzacy"  ("Teutonic 
Knights  "J,  is  now  being  published  serially  in  an  illus- 
trated Warsaw  weekly.  The  novel  deals  with  that 
period  of  Polish  history  when  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Q'leen  of  Poland,  Hedwiga  (1386},  to  the 
Prince  of  Lithuania  brought  the  last  heathen  country 
in  Europe  to  Christianity  and  united  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

"  Pharos,  the  Egyptian,"  a  new  romance  by  Guy 
Boothby,  author  of  "Doctor  Nikola,"  "The  Lust 
of  Hate,"  and  "A  Bid  for  Fortune,"  will  be  pub- 
lished before  long  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"  Reine  Verdier"  is  the  title  of  Paul  Bourget's  new 
psychological  novel. 

Two  timely  books  which  have  just  been  brought 
out  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  "  In  Cuba  With 
Shafter,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  D.  Miley,  and 
"The  Porto  Rico  of  To- Day,"  by  Albert  Gardiner 
Robinson. 

A  volume  entitled  "Two  Women  in  the  Klon- 
dike," by  Mary  E.  Hitchcock,  being  the  record  of 
a  journey  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1898  by  Mrs. 
Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  the  widow  of  the  late  Com- 
mander Hitchcock,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss  Van  Buren, 
a  grandniece  of  President  Van  Buren,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished soon. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  completed  his  new 
novel,  which  is  entitled  "That  Fortune"  and  is  the 
third  in  a  trilogy,  being  a  sequel  to  "A  Little 
Journey  in  the  World"  and  " The  Golden  House." 
Save  for  a  continuation  of  the  principal  characters, 
"  That  Fortune  "  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other 
two. 

A  posthumous  work  of  Alphonse  Daudet  will  be 
published  in  Paris  next  month.  The  book  will  be 
entitled  "Notes  sur  la  Vie,"  and  will  contain,  in 
addition,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  "  La  Cara- 
vane,"  the  book  on  which  Daudet  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  author  of  "Galloping 
Dick,"  has  written  a  new  novel  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture entitled  "The  Princess  Xenia,"  which  will 
begin  as  a  serial  in  the  April  number  of  one  of  the 
Eastern  magazines. 

Another  collection  of  tales  by  "Ouida"  is  ready 
for  publication,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Strega  and 
Other  Stories." 

William  Sharp  has  completed  two  works  of  fiction, 
"Silence  Farm,"  a  novel,  and  "Sister  Eunice,"  a 
collection  of  short  stories.  Miss  Fiona  Macleod  {who 
has  been  said  to  be  Mr.  Sharp  in  disguise)  is  to  bring 
out  a  new  historical  Jacobite  romance. 

The  biography  of  William  Morris  will  be  published 
in  London  after  Easter. 

Archibald  Clavering  Gunter's  popularity  as  an 
author  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  wane.  The 
fortieth  thousand  of  "Jack  Curzon,"  Mr.  Gunter's 
most  recent  exploit  in  literature,  is  announced. 

Katharine  P.  Wormeley  is  to  translate  all  the  Tar- 
tarin  books  for  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  novels, 
romances,  and  literary  reminiscences  of  Alphonse 
Daudet  which  is  announced  for  early  publication. 
A  general  introduction  to  the  edition  is  to  be  furnished 
by  Brander  Matthews. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  St.  Helena,  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm  was  commander  of  the  Cape  Station.  Lady 
Malcolm,  like  most  other  educated  Englishwomen  of 
the  period,  kept  a  diary,  and  set  down  therein  almost 
verbatim  reports  of  conversations  between  her  hus- 
band and  the  ex-emperor.  The  manuscript  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  soon  to  be  published  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Diary  of  St.  Helena,  1816-17." 
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NEW  BOOKS 


In  Cuba  With  Shatter 

By  LIEUT.-COL  J.  D.  MILEY. 

With  12  portraits  and    with   4   maps  from  official 
sources.     i2rao,  $150. 

Colonel  Miley  was  General  Shafter's  Chief-of- 
Staff  daring  the  Santiago  Campaign.  His  book  is 
an  authoritative  description,  from  the  head-quarters 
point  of  view,  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
the  Uoited  States  troops  encountered  and  of  how 
they  were  overcome.  His  narrative  will  undoubtedly 
be  accepted  as  the  authorized  presentation  of  the 
campaign. 

The  Porto  Rico  of  To-Day 

By  ALBERT  GARDINER  RDBINSON. 

With  24  illustrations  and  3  maps.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

"  It  is  the  able  work  of  an  able  man  sent  to  'spy  out 
the  land'  and  report  to  the  people  of  his  race  what- 
ever he  saw  that  would  be  valuable  to  them.  The 
book  gives  one  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
country."— Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


Strong  Hearts 

By  GEORGE  W.  CABLE. 

Author  of  "Old  Creole  Days."     i2mo,  $1.25. 

In  these  stories  Mr.  Cable  returns  10  the  field  which 
gave  him  his  best  fame  and  his  readers  their  greatest 
pleasure — New  Orleans  and  its  mingled  races.  "  The 
Entomologist"  has  for  its  heroine  one  of  those 
women  who  are  especially  Cable's  creation — one  who 
belongs  with  the  heroines  of  "The  Grandissimes" 
and  with  "Madame  Delphine."  That  story  and 
"The  Taxidermist"  both  have  all  the  charm  of 
"Old  Creole  Days "  with  added  power. 


An  Amateur  Cracksman 


By 


E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

Author  of  "The  Rogue's  March,"  "  Irralie's  Bush- 
ranger," etc.  i2mo,  $1.25. 
Raffles,  the  hero  of  Mr.  Hornung's  new  story, 
is  the  most  fascinating  rascal  of  modern  fiction.  A 
gentleman  born  and  bred,  he  enters  upon  an  astonish- 
ing career  of  crime,  and  his  many  adventures  are  de- 
scribed with  infinite  zest  and  delicious  humor. 


Red  Rock 

By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 

Illustrated  by  B.   West   Clinedinst.     Thirtieth 
Thousand.     121110,  $1  50. 

"  One  can  not  read  this  novel  without  being  deeply 
impressed  with  its  sterling  literary  beauties  and  its 
human  interest.  It  is  tender,  mellow,  and  sweet ; 
exhaling  the  flavor  of  all  that  is  best  in  American 
life." — The  London  Daily  Mail. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Poems  by  Richard  Realf." 
Old-time  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  inter- 
ested to  note  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of 
"  Poems  by  Richard  Realf."  Colonel  Richard  J. 
Hinlon,  the  poet's  literary  executor,  in  his  preface 
states  that  the  publication  was  delayed  during  twenty 
years  out  of  deference  to  living  relatives.  Richard 
Realf  was  born  in  1834  in  England,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  came  to  New  York.  His  sympathies  were  en- 
listed in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  in  1855  he  went 
to  Kansas  as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  In  1857  he  joined  John  Brown,  was  a 
member  of  the  Chatham  convention,  and  only  missed 
the  tragedy  at  Harper's  Ferry  by  reason  of  under- 
taking a  lecture  tour  in  France  and  England  to  raise 
funds  for  the  abolitionist  movement.  When  the  war 
broke  out  be  enlisted  in  the  Eighty-Eighth  Illinois, 
and  was  at  Chickamauga  and  through  the  Chatta- 
nooga and  Atlanta  campaigns. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Realfs  own  tragedy 
came.  He  had  married  Miss  Sophie  E.  Graves,  a 
Maine  lady.  Upon  being  mustered  out,  during  a 
drunken  debauch,  be  married,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Catharine  Cassidy.  On  coming  to  bis  senses,  Realf 
began  proceedings  for  divorce,  and  he  thought  he 
had  secured  it.  He  married  a  third  time.  But  the 
decree  was  set  aside  in  a  higher  court,  and  his 
Rochester  wife  pursued  him  relentlessly  for  bigamy. 
Meanwhile  Realfs  first  and  true  wife  was  still  living. 
The  strain  of  the  complication,  together  with  the 
hard  work  necessary  to  provide  for  a  family  of  four 
children  by  bis  third  wife,  broke  the  poet's  health. 
He  managed  somehow  or  other  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  secured  a  position  in  the  United 
States  Mint.  One  day  in  1878,  when  be  returned 
from  work,  he  found  his  second  wife  in  possession  of 
his  room  and  effects.  He  crossed  the  bay  to  an  Oak- 
land hotel,  and  the  next  morning  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum  by  his  side.  These 
verses  lay  upon  the  table — his  "  Swan  Song"  : 

FAREWELL  TO  LIFE. 
"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."     When 

For  me  this  end  has  come  and  I  am  dead. 
And  the  little  voluble,  chattering  daws  of  men 

Peck  at  me  curiously,  let  it  then  be  said 
By  soms  one  brave  enough  to  speak  the  truth  : 
Here  lies  a  great  soul  killed  by  cruel  wrong. 
Down  all  the  balmy  days  of  his  fresh  youth 
To  his  bleak,  desolate  noon,  with  sword  and 
song. 
And  speech  that  rushed  up  hotly  from  the  heart, 

He  wrought  for  liberty,  till  his  own  wound 
( He  had  been  stabbed),  concealed  with  painful  art 
Through  wasting  years,  mastered  him,  and  he 
swooned, 
And  sank  there  where  you  see  him  lying  now 
With  the  word  "  Failure  "  written  on  his  brow. 

But  say  that  he  succeeded.    If  he  missed 
World's  honors,  and  world's  plaudits,  and  the 
wage 
Of  the  world's  deft  lacqueys,  still  his  lips  were 
kissed 
Daily  by  those  high  angels  who  assuage 
The  thirstings  of  the  poets— for  he  was 

Born  unto  singing — and  a  burthen  lay 
Mightily  on  him,  and  he  moaned  because 

He  could  not  rightly  utter  to  the  day 
What  God  taught  in  the  night.    Sometimes,  nath- 
less. 
Power  fell  upon  him,   and   bright  tongues  of 
■    flame, 
And  blessings  reached  him  from  poor  souls  in 
stress  ; 
And  benedictions  from  black  pits  of  shame, 
And  little  children's  love,  and  old  men's  prayers, 
And  a  Great  Hand  that  led  him  unawares. 

So  he  died  rich.    And  if  his  eyes  were  blurred 
With  big  films — silence  I  he  is  in  his  grave. 

Greatly  he  suffered  ;  greatly,  too,  he  erred  ; 
Yet  broke  his  heart  in  trying  to  be  brave. 

Nor  did  he  wait  till  Freedom  had  become 
The  popular  shibboleth  of  courtier's  lips  ; 

He  smote  for  her  when  God  Himself  seemed  dumb 
And  all  His  arching  skies  were  in  eclipse. 

He  was  a-weary,  but  he  fought  his  fight, 
And  stood  for  simple  manhood  ;  and  was  joyed 

To  see  the  august  broadening  of  the  light 
And  new  earths  heaving  heavenward  from  the 
void. 

He  loved  his  fellows,  and  their  love  was  sweet — 

Plant  daisies  at  his  head  and  at  his  feet. 

Colonel  Hinton  was  at  this  time  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post.  In  his  preface  he  tells  of  the  difficul- 
ties he  encountered  in  getting  hold  of  manuscripts : 

"Claiming  her  means  to  be  exhausted,  certain  poems 
and  manuscripts  were  offered  for  sale.  General  John 
F.Miller  .  .  .  asked  Mr.  Pixley,  of  the  Argonaut,  to 
negotiate  in  his  own  name  for  the  purchase  of  such 
material  as  she  had  in  possession.  This  Mr.  Pixley 
did,  finally  offering  and  paying  one  hundred  dollars, 
taking  a  receipt  for  the  same." 

These  manuscripts,  however,  Mr.  Hinton  found, 
formed  but  a  fragment  of  the  poet's  work,  the  mate- 
rial not  having  been  surrendered  in  its  entirety  : 

"What  was  obtained  from  the  'seizure'  made  at 
San  Francisco,  in  October,  1878,  was  in  the 
worst  possible  condition.  He  had  published,  how- 
ever, in  the  Argonaut,  during  the  few  months  of  his 
residence  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  number  of  his  more 
exquisite  sonnets  and  lyrics.  ...  I  have  adopted  the 
Argonaut  versions  so  far  as  they  go." 

Realf,  in  his  art  as  in  his  life,  was  impatient  of  re- 
straint. His  verse  is  like  the  rush  of  a  swollen  mount- 
ain stream,  breaking  over  or  around  obstacles,  or 
sweeping  them  lightly  aside.  He  will  begin  a  sonnet 
with  a  Petrarchan  quatrain  and  end  it  with  a  Shake- 


spearean  couplet,  all  because  the  fifth  rhyme-word  is 
not  instant  upon  his  tongue.  There  are  few  poems 
in  the  language  where  the  movement  is  more  swift 
than  in  the  following  sonnet : 

INSUFFICIENCY". 

It  is  not  by  repressions  and  restraints 
Men  are  withheld  from  imminent  damnation, 
But  by  the  spiritual  affiliation 
Of  love  with  love.    Our  vehemence  acquaints 

Heaven  with  our  weakness,  chiefly.    O,  we  must 
Lower  our  proud  voices,  front  less  haughtily 
The  inexorable  years  ;  learn  ampler  trust 
In  God's  child,  Man,  with  God's  eternity 

Standing  behind  him,  before  we  may  quell 
Our  riotous  devils  strongly,  or  drown  out 

The  conflagrations  which  are  lit  of  hell ; 
Or,  panoplied  in  wisdom,  put  to  rout 
The  insurrectionary  ranks  of  lies 
Which  hang  like  murder  on  our  best  emprise. 
Kipling  today  sings  the  "song  of  steam"   and 
steel.    Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  Realf,  too,  sang 
of  steam  and  steel  ;  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  de- 
tect that  the  earlier  poem  was  not  written  by  the 
later  writer,  so  strikingly  is  it  in  the  Kipling  manner. 
Here  is  the  poem  : 

HYMN   OF   PITTSBURG. 

My  father  was  a  mighty  Vulcan  ; 

I  am  Smith  of  the  land  and  sea  ; 
The  cunning  spirit  of  Tubal-Cain 

Came  with  my  marrow  to  me. 
I    think   great    thoughts,  strong-winged  with 
steel, 

I  coin  vast  iron  acts, 
And  orb  the  impalpable  dreams  of  seers 

Into  comely,  lyric  facts. 

I  am  Monarch  of  all  the  Forges, 

I  have  solved  the  riddle  of  fire, 
The  Amen  of  Nature  to  cry  of  Man, 

Answers  at  my  desire. 
1  search  with  the  sublle  soul  of  flame 

The  heart  of  the  rocky  Earth, 
And  hot  from  my  anvils  the  prophecies 

Of  the  miracle-year  leap  forth. 

I  am  swart  with  the  soots  of  my  furnace, 

I  drip  with  the  sweats  of  toil  ; 
My  fingers  throttle  the  savage  wastes, 

I  tear  the  curse  from  the  soil. 
I  fling  the  bridges  across  the  gulfs 

That  hold  us  from  the  To-Be, 
And  build  the  roads  for  the  bannered  march 
Of  crowned  humanity. 
Realf  spoke  from  a  full  heart  the  truth  as  he  saw 
it.     We  quote  a  poem  that  is  perhaps  as  well  known 
as  any  he  has  written  : 

INDIRECTION. 

Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle 
suggestion  is  fairer  ; 

Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that 
clasps  it  is  rarer  ; 

Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  pre- 
cedes it  is  sweeter  ; 

And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  mas- 
tered the  meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth  the 

growing  ; 
Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  scepters  the 

flowing  ; 
Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger  than 

he  did  enfold  bim, 
Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells,  but  a  mightier  seer  hath 

foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs  the  painter  is  hinted 

and  bidden  ; 
Into  the  statue  that  breathes  the  soul  of  the  sculptor 

is  bidden  ; 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of 

feeling ; 
Crowning  the  glory  revealed  is  the  glory  that  crowns 

the  revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is 

symboled  is  greater  ; 
Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward 

creator ; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the 

gift  stands  the  giving  ; 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensitive 

nerves  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by 

the  doing  ; 
The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the 

heart  of  the  wooing  ; 
And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up 

from  the  heights  where  those  shine. 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the 

essence  of  life  is  divine. 
The  volume  contains  nearly  two  hundred  poems, 
together  with  a  memoir  of  over  one  hundred  pages 
by  Colonel  Hinton.  It  is  the  most  considerable  addi- 
tion to  American  poetry  that  has  appeared  in  recent 
years. 

Published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2  50. 


Rembrandt,  the  Artist  and  the  Man. 

Walter  Cranston  Lamed  has  written  a  book  that 
will  appeal  to  a  large  circle  of  readers  in  "Rem- 
brandt :  A  Romance  of  Holland."  He  has  taken 
the  meagre  facts  of  the  great  Dutch  painter's  life,  and, 
treating  them  with  the  freedom  of  the  fiction- writer, 
has  imagined  scenes  and  conversations  that  bring  the 
artist  as  near  to  us  as  if  we  were  actually  present  at 
the  great  crises  of  his  career. 

Rembrandt  is  first  shown  to  us  as  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  leaving  his  father's  mill  at  Leyden  to 
study  bis  art  at  Amsterdam.  He  is  not  unknown  ; 
indeed,  the  greatest  Dutch  artist  of  the  time,  Franz 
Hals,  has  beard  of  the  ambitious  young  painter,  and 
he  is  most  hospitable  to  Rembrandt  when  the  latter 


calls  on  him  at  Haarlem.  Hals  is  then  in  the  evening 
of  his  fame,  and  the  picture  of  him  in  his  cups  is  not 
a  pretty  one.  But  Rembrandt  soon  journeys  on  to 
Amsterdam,  and  there  bis  career  really  begins. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  follow  the  artist's 
struggles  and  triumphs.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 
Larned  has  shown  in  high  lights  the  main  events  of 
his  life — his  meeting  with  Saskia  and  the  impetuous 
wooing  that  follows  ;  the  great  happiness  of  their 
early  married  life;  the  descent  of  the  crafty  Jewish 
money-lender  while  the  artist  is  still  stunned  by  the 
blow  of  Saskia's  death  ;  the  devotion  of  the  little 
Zealand  maid,  Hendrickje,  and  Rembrandt's  tardy 
marriage  to  her  ;  and,  finally,  the  last  sad  scenes,  as 
the  great  light  of  Rembrandt's  genius  flickers  into 
darkness,  All  these  are  told  with  vividness  and  skill, 
and  there  is  another  romance  in  the  story,  as  well  as 
many  well-drawn  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  Holland- 
ers of  the  early  seventeenth  century. 

But  to  many  the  chief  value  of  the  book  will  lie 
in  the  accounts  it  gives  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
Rembrandt  s  masterpieces  were  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted. Among  these  are  "The  Anatomy  Lesson," 
"The  Accountant,"  "The  Night- Watch,"  and  the 
"Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Hall."  These  are  repro- 
duced as  illustrations,  together  with  portraits  of 
Saskia,  Hendrickje,  and  Rembrandt  himself. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Degenerate  Bohemians  of  Paris. 

"The  rapi?i  of  Paris  is  the  sparrow  of  the  artistic 
temple."  So  declares  Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole  in  his 
novel,  "The  Rapin,"  but  he  adds  many  modifying 
clauses  to  the  definition  which  give  the  impression 
that  the  rapin  should  be  met  only  in  the  pages  of  a 
book  if  one  would  escape  contamination.  The  rapin 
is,  in  fact,  picturesque  but  dirty,  physically  and 
morally.  But  he  is  amusing,  and  he  and  his  com- 
panions, as  shown  in  Mr.  Stacpoole's  book,  present 
a  series  of  more  or  1  ss  entertaining  pictures. 

The  rapin,  however,  is  not  the  central  figure  in  the 
story  to  which  his  sobriquet  is  given.  That  position 
is  occupied  by  a  decadent  young  prince,  known  as 
"  Toto  "  to  his  intimates.  He  has  run  the  gamut  of 
the  feverish  pleasures  that  unlimited  wealth  can  pro- 
cure in  Paris  ;  he  is  tired  of  it  all,  and,  flattered  by 
sycophants  into  the  belief  that  he  can  paint,  he  hies 
him  to  the  students'  quarter  and  establishes  himself 
as  a  struggling  painter,  with  a  little  milliner  as  the 
presiding  deity  of  his  manage.  He  tires  of  the  life 
in  a  month,  and  goes  back  to  the  fashionable  Fau- 
bourg, and  the  girl  dies,  tended  to  the  last  by  the 
rapin,  a  big-hearted  Provencal,  who  is  the  most 
nearly  respectable  person  in  the  book— and  he  has 
his  faults. 

The  merit  of  the  book,  such  as  it  has,  lies  in  its 
clever  portraits  of  Parisian  types.  Few  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  have  been  able  so  to  catch  the  cynical  wit  and 
extravagant  fancy  of  the  degenerate  Parisians  of  a 
certain  modern  type.  Gaillard  is  the  best  done  of 
them.  He  is  a  mystical  poet,  and  a  failure,  laying 
his  non-success  to  the  jealousy  of  editors  ;  but  under 
a  pseudonym  he  is  one  of  ihe  wittiest  writers  of  Paris 
— a  statement  by  the  author  which  Gaillard's  whimsi- 
cal fancies  go  far  to  substantiate.  C^lestin,  the  little 
milliner,  is  also  a  well-drawn  character,  an  etberial- 
ized  Mimi  Pinson  ;  she  is  impossible — but  so  are  the 
others — all  exaggerated,  but  recognizable  as  types. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 


New  Publications. 
In  the  Macmillan  Company's  Temple  Classics  two 
recent  volumes  are  given  up  to  "  Chapman's  Homer's 
'  Iliad.' "  The  title-page  from  the  edition  of  1616 
and  Chapman's  portrait  are  inserted  as  frontispieces. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents  each. 

"The  Everlasting  Arms,"  by  the  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  D.  D.,  a  discourse  on  the  Scriptural  text, 
"  The  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms  "  ;  "  The  Fruit  of  the  Vine,"  an 
exposition  of  the  text  "I  am  the  True  Vine,  and 
My  Father  is  the  Husbandman,"  etc.  ;  and  "Ideal 
Motherhood,"  by  Minnie  S.  Davis,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  three  uniformly  bound  and  attractive  vol- 
umes by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  35 
cents  each. 

"The  Ingoldsby  Legends"  first  appeared  in  1840 
with  the  sub-title  "  Mirth  and  Marvels,  by  Thomas 
Ingoldsby,  Esquire,"  and  not  until  the  third  series, 
in  1847,  was  the  real  name  of  the  author,  Rev. 
Richard  Harris  Barham,  attached  to  the  book.  The 
sketches  and  rhymes  still  touch  a  popular  chord,  and 
a  new  and  complete  edition  has  been  issued  with  the 
original  prefaces  and  many  quaint  illustrations  in 
black-and-white  and  colors.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.25. 

"If  I  Were  a  Man,"  by  Harrison  Robertson,  is  a 
good  story  of  Kentucky  life.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn  and  worth  the  drawing,  the  action  vigor- 
ous and  well  sustained.  The  theme  is  the  probation 
of  an  idle  lover  who  is  rejected,  though  not  hope- 
lessly, and  begins  a  public  career  through  the  sting 
of  a  chance  phrase  in  his  conditional  sentence.  His 
triumphs  and  defeats,  the  mingled  encouragement 
and  disfavor  of  the  object  of  bis  passion,  and  the 
joyous  ending,  with  its  recompense  for  all  that  has 
gone  before,  are  pictured  with  skill,  and  there  are  no 
dull  pages  in  the  book.  Published  in  the  Ivory 
Series  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
75  cents, 
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A  very  wet  evening,  a  very  dingy  crowd,  and  a 
long  line  of  carriages  with  their  lamps  showing 
blurred  through  the  level  lances  of  the  rain.  The 
crowd  stood  about  loungingly  as  though  it  were  the 
finest  evening  of  the  season,  and  looked  in  at  the 
carriage-windows,  catching  glimpses  of  shrouded 
figures,  all  pale-colored  mufflings,  with  the  white 
touch  of  an  aigrette  just  topping  off  the  head.  At 
the  awning  the  carriages  stopped,  the  figures 
alighted,  and,  with  up-held  skirts,  hurried  in  across 
the  strip  of  carpet.  Then  the  line  moved  up  one, 
the  crowd  gaped,  the  horses  steamed,  the  drivers 
swore,  and  the  rain  poured  alike  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust. 

This  is  not  the  opening  of  a  novel,  but  the  opening 
of  an  article  on  the  opera  on  Tuesday  night.  If  it 
were  the  opening  of  a  novel  it  would  develop  from 
this  on  in  an  engrossing  crescendo.  As  it  is.  it  drops. 
There  is  a  steady  diminuendo  from  the  moment  of 
entering  the  doorways  of  the  opera-house  and  hand- 
ing your  tickets  to  the  betogged  and  befrogged  boys 
who  did  not  know  where  anybody's  seat  was,  to 
that  in  which  the  curtain  fell  on  Nedda  murdered 
among  the  horrified  peasants.  Apropos  of  which, 
what  a  remarkable  curtain  that  is  !  And  where  did 
they  get  the  verse  ?  Did  the  Moroscos  write  it 
themselves  ?  Have  we  a  family  of  poets  in  our 
midst? 

The  first  question  one  asked  one's  self  on  Tuesday 
evening  was  :  Where  are  the  people  who  were  in  the 
carriages  ?  For  there  seemed  to  be  such  an  immense 
number  of  carriages  outside  and  such  a  few  people 
inside.  The  house  presented  a  really  curious  appear- 
ance. The  proscenium  boxes  were  fairly  well  filled 
with  beauty  and  fashion,  and  in  the  palco  boxes  were 
any  number  of  pretty  ladies  in  pretty  clothes.  Be- 
hind them,  in  the  dress-circle  seats,  there  were  not, 
from  where  I  was  sitting,  half  a  dozen  people  to  be 
seen.  The  dress-circle  was  empty,  the  balcony  bad 
a  fringe  of  occupants  round  the  first  and  second 
rows.  In  the  precinct  of  the  gods  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  single  individual.  The  effect  of 
this  empty  upper  house,  void  and  desolate,  save 
for  the  row  of  gorgeous,  bejeweled  women  in 
the  palco  boxes,  was  most  peculiar.  It  had  the  air 
of  a  full-dress  rehearsal  for  some  play  in  which 
one  of  the  scenes  is  set  for  a  theatre. 

The  parquet  was  well-filled,  though  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house  there  were  rows  of  vacant  seats, 
with  here  and  there  a  sporadic  occupant  who  bad 
evidently  dropped  in  on  an  admission.  People  who 
entered  on  admissions  could  have  had  their  choice  of 
seats.  I  hear,  however,  that  few  admissions  are  sold, 
which  is  a  pity,  as  it  is  better  to  fill  the  house  this 
way  than  to  have  it  present  such  an  appearance. 
Anything  more  chilling  than  those  deserted  balconies 
and  galleries  can  not  be  imagined.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  distribute  tickets  among  the  relatives 
of  the  theatre  attaches. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  patronage  is  very 
simple.  It  was  not  the  wet  night — for  people  who 
care  for  music  will  go  to  hear  it,  rain  or  shine — but 
the  price  charged.  To  expect  members  of  an  in- 
telligent community  to  pay  from  five  to  two  dollars 
to  hear  "Cavalleria"  and  "Pagliacci"  given  as 
they  were  given  Tuesday  night  is  absurd.  A  great 
prima  donna  will  draw  a  gTeat  house,  and  a  provi- 
dent impresario  will  take  advantage  of  the  public's 
curiosity  to  see  and  hear  her  to  press  the  price  up 
as  high  as  he  dares.  While  the  public  is  fool 
enough  to  pay  these  enormous  prices,  no  one  blames 
the  impresario  or  the  prima  donna  for  profiting  by  its 
folly.  We  have  gone  on  in  this  country  for  so 
many  years  letting  this  class  of  people  make  fortunes 
out  of  us — which  they  take  to  Europe  and  live 
royally  on,  now  and  then  pausing  in  their  luxurious 
careers  to  tell  the  newspapers  whatstrange  barbarians 
the  Americans  are — that  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  try  and 
acquire  new  habits.  But  to  be  asked  to  pay  the 
same  price  to  see  a  fairly  good  but  quite  undis- 
tinguished company  play  two  operas  with  which  we 
have  been  long  familiar,  and  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  excellent  presentations,  is  trying  public 
good  nature  too  far. 

If  the  management  of  the  Ellis  Opera  Company 
had  dropped  their  prices  to  from  two  dollars  and  a 
half  to  fifty  cents  they  would  have  packed  the  build- 
ing and  not  injured  their  season  by  playing  to  a  half- 
empty  house  on  their  second  night.  San  Francisco 
may  be  a  jay  town,  but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  its 
jayness,  and  that  limit  is  reached  when  prima-donna 
prices  are  asked  on  the  most  obviously  "off-nights" 
that  have  ever  been  given  here.  Possibly,  if  the 
public  had  not  seen  these  two  operas  so  well  done 
already,  t'.ey  might  have  gone  from  curiosity.  But 
we  have  seen  both  "Cavalleria"  and  "Pagliacci" 
admirabl"  played  and  sung  by  small  companies  that 
this  gr\   ,  Eastern  organization  has  probably  never 


heard  of.  A  German  company  which  produced 
"I" Pagliacci"  here  some  years  ago,  gave,  to  my 
thinking,  a  more  polished  and  artistic  performance 
than  that  of  Tuesday  evening.. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  vast,  void  expanses  of  the 
empty  galleries  affected  the  singers'  enthusiasm,  but 
certainly  the  performance  was  without  fire  and  spirit. 
The  orchestra  and  the  chorus  were  excellent ;  it  was 
the  principals  who  seemed  to  bring  an  apathetic  indif- 
ference to  their  work.  They  sang  in  tune,  they  sang 
correctly  by  the  book,  but  (hey  sang  without  life, 
without  color,  and  without  magnetism.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  these  two  operas,  in  which  the 
dramatic  and  what  might  be  called  literary  side  is  so 
prominent.  They  are  both  plays,  with  the  emotional 
coloring  deepened  by  musical  suggestion.  Where 
there  are  emotions  too  intense  and  intimate  for 
words  to  convey,  their  expression  passes  to  the  music. 
The  display  of  feeling  is  constantly  swinging  from 
the  obvious  annunciations  of  the  libretto  to  the  sug- 
gestive and  elucidating  interpretations  of  the  score. 

In  the  old  Italian  operas  singers  were  only  required 
to  sing — the  bel  canto  was  supreme.  Now,  with 
these  dramas  intensified  by  a  musical  accompaniment, 
every  art  the  singer  possesses  must  be  bent  to  the 
task  of  artistic  rendition.  They  must  have  voice, 
temperament,  fire,  imagination  ;  and  without  these 
the  "  music  dramas  "  are  lifeless.  Turidu  has  more 
to  do  than  just  to  sing  his  part  of  the  score  with  the 
best  voice  that  is  in  him.  If  he  were  Manrico  we 
should  not  mind  his  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage  and  scattering  high  C's  all  about  with  an  im- 
passive visage.  As  Turidu  we  demand  of  him  the 
vocal  excellences,  the  passionate  imagination,  the 
richness  of  human  insight  that  Mascagni  saw  in  the 
personator  of  his  rustic  cavalier. 

Pandolfini  does  not  seem  to  have  much  enthu- 
siasm, and  certainly  not  an  imagination  of  the  trans- 
figuring, artistic  kind.  He  is  very  good-looking, 
and  has  an  agreeable,  light,  attractive  voice — the  kind 
of  voice  that  is  called  a  tenor  but  that  is  a  baritone 
forced  into  the  tenor  range.  He  acts  his  part  as  he 
has  been  trained  to  do,  throws  Santuzza  about  as  if 
she  were  a  bale  of  goods,  and  gives  no  suggestion  of 
those  conquering  graces  of  manner  and  deportment 
which  made  him  so  irresistible  and  dangerous  a 
cavalier.  He  is  the  lightest  form  of  operatic  tenor, 
and  were  it  not  that  his  voice  has  in  it  something 
fresh,  young,  and  gay,  would  be  altogether  out- 
classed among  singers  of  the  heavier  type  and 
broader  range  of  Chalia,  or  even  Bensaude,  whose 
voice  was  as  hard  and  wooden  as  possible  as  Alfio, 
but  seemed  to  grow  warm  and  limber  as  the  evening 
progressed. 

The  only  performer  who  was  thoroughly  en 
rapport  with  the  spirit  of  the  operas  was  Chalia. 
This  lady,  whom  they  are  advertising  as  a  Cuban,  is  a 
singer  with  plenty  of  dramatic  insight,  a  melodious 
and  moving  voice,  and  a  most  piquant  stage  pres- 
ence. Of  temperament  she  has  plenty  ;  in  fact,  she 
is  inclined  to  be  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of 
the  histrionic  side  of  the  performance  and  let  her  ex- 
citement interfere  with  her  vocalizing.  The  lower 
and  middle  register  of  her  voice  is  very  rich  and 
sometimes  stirring.  Those  low  notes  that  seem  to  come 
from  deep,  warm  places  near  the  heart  are  the  most 
moving,  the  most  strangely  soothing  and  yet  thrill- 
ing within  the  compass  of  the  female  voice.  They 
are  below  the  range  of  the  normal  register,  and  yet 
they  are  most  tenderly,  softly  feminine.  They  are 
at  once  full  of  a  mysterious  complaining  and  of  an 
infinite  patience,  melancholy  but  not  bitter.  They 
seem  to  trouble  the  air  about  them,  and  yet  to  be 
rich  with  promises  of  satisfaction  and  peace. 

Chalia  has  some  of  these  notes.  On  the  upper 
register  her  voice  is  harsh,  and  every  now  and  then 
shows  a  sharp  edge.  At  times  she  seemed  to  be 
forcing  it.  Her  instinct  and  temperament  are  of  a 
high  order.  As  Santuzza  she  gave  a  fine  picture,  in- 
tensified by  telling  and  vivid  detail.  There  was 
color,  and  vigor,  and  passion  in  her  work.  It  may 
be  said  that  there  are  very  few  singers  who  could  help 
being  colorful  and  emotional  as  Santuzza,  as  the 
whole  character  and  scheme  of  development  are  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  tremulous  excitement.  Every 
word,  every  note,  that  Mascagni  put  into  the  mouth 
of  this  maddened  and  despairing  woman  had  its  own 
particular  vibration  of  feeling.  Her  music  is  full  of 
the  wailing  protest  of  disprized  love,  of  the  sobs  of 
an  unbearable  desolation.  She  is  jealous,  and  notes 
come  from  her  that  have  a  raucous  menace  ;  she 
pleads,  and  her  deep  tones  seemed  to  be  drenched 
with  all  the  tears  that  have  fallen  from  desolate 
women  since  Hagar  went  forth  weeping  into  the 
wilderness. 

As  Nedda,  Cbalia's  grasp  was  not  so  sure.  Vocally 
the  part  is  too  light  for  her.  Her  voice  is  rich, 
vibrant,  and  warmly  emotional,  while  Nedda's  music 
has  in  it  that  caline  and  mincing  coquetry  which  be- 
longed to  Nedda  herself.  In  the  bird  song  she  dis- 
played unexpected  delicacy,  and  a  fleeting  lightness 
of  note  which  was  as  graceful  as  it  was  surprising. 
But  in  the  play  within  the  play  both  touch  and  voice 
were  heavy.  This  adorable  little  bit  of  harlequinade 
was  given  with  a  broad  and  buxom  sincerity,  a 
robustness  of  style  which  made  one  think  that  she 
was  giving  a  very  realistic  performance,  based  on 
what  would  please  the  peasant  audience.  But  the 
indescribable,  saucy  elegance  of  the  running  accom- 
paniment demanded  a  Nedda  as  wickedly  dainty,  as 
mischievously  frivolous  as  the  impudently  captivating 
measure  itself. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  of  her  histrionic 
capacity  was  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  she 


changed  her  appearance  to  suit  both  parts.  Her 
Santuzza  had  the  stupid,  wistfuleyed,  open  face  of 
the  child  of  nature,  half-peasant,  half-animal.  It 
was  absolutely  naive  in  expression,  dog-like  in  its 
look  of  yearning  devotion,  not  quick  to  compre- 
hend, and,  in  moments  of  anger,  furiously  lowering — 
a  typical  face  of  the  creature  who  is  close  to  the  soil, 
on  whom  indoor  life  and  its  sophistications  have  not 
exerted  restraining  or  corrupting  influences. 

Nedda,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  very  essence  of 
a  knowingness  which,  while  comprehensive,  was 
never  crude  or  coarse.  She  was  of  the  type  of 
women  who  are  born  without  principle  of  any  kind, 
and  whose  effort  is  to  get  through  life  as  cheerfully 
and  happily  as  possible,  with  as  little  friction  and  as 
much  fun.  Chalia's  face  seemed  to  have  entirely 
changed,  not  only  its  expression,  but  its  character. 
It  displayed  the  piquant  ugliness  which  women  of 
her  kind  so  often  possess.  Its  gamin  features  were 
irradiated  by  a  look  of  mocking  drollery,  as  though 
not  so  much  laughter  as  that  bubbling  love  of  life, 
which  of  itself  is  so  fascinating,  lay  always  just  below 
the  surface.  At  one  moment  it  was  flushed  with 
sudden  anger  which  coarsened  it  and  let  one  catch  a 
glimpse  of  what  might  lie  concealed  under  the  be- 
witching manner  of  this  mountebank  coquette ;  at 
the  next,  was  beaming  with  the  actress's  smiles  in  a 
business-like  effort  to  interest  the  peasant  audience. 
Geraldine  Bonner. 


The  Golfer. 
See  the  golfer  on  the  links, 

Muddy  links. 
See  him  raise  his  driver  high 
For  a  careful,  mighty  try, 
That  will  split  the  azure  sky — 
So  he  thinks. 

See  the  club  plow  up  the  ground, 

Frozen  gTound. 
Hear  the  profane  golfer  roar, 
For  he  knows  his  bloomin'  score 
Is  increased  by  just  one  more 

In  that  round. 

See  bim  make  another  stroke, 

Careful  stroke ; 
See  the  slender  driver  fall, 
See  it  hasten  toward  the  ball. 
But — he's  missed  it,  that  is  all  ; 

Holy  smoke  ! 

Did  you  hear  the  golfer's  speech, 

Hasty  speech  ? 

See  him  hit  it  this  time — wough  ! 

He's  advanced  it  ten  yards  now. 

But  ten  beats  nothing,  anyhow  ; 

(More  rash  speech). 

Now  he  takes  another  stick, 

Pretty  stick  ; 
Strikes  a  vicious,  heavy  blow. 
Club  stops  short — more  earth,  you  know  ; 
See  him  take  his  bag  and  go  ; 

Cowardly  trick  I 

See  the  atmosphere  turn  blue, 

Very  blue ; 
Hear  him  rend  the  ambient  air  ; 
Smash  bis  clubs  and  rant  and  swear 
That  he'll  quit  the  game  for  e'er  ; 

Wouldn't  you  ? 

See  his  caddie  leer  and  grin, 

Cursed  grin  ! 
See  the  smirk  upon  his  face 
When  they  start  to  leave  the  place  ; 
To  murder  him  in  such  a  case 

Is  no  sin. 

— Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 


Queen  Victoria's  journey  to  the  Riviera  was  re- 
hearsed before  the  event  (according  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  J.  The  royal  train  numbered  eight  carriages, 
and  included  her  majesty's  saloon.  The  train  left 
Windsor  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pro- 
ceeded over  the  Great  Western  Railway  on  to  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line,  and  subsequently 
by  the  South-Eastem  Railway  to  Folkestone,  where 
the  queen  was  to  embark  in  the  Calais -Douvres  for 
Boulogne.  On  arrival  at  Folkestone  the  train  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Harbor  Station  direct  on  to  the 
new  pier.  The  special  platforms  were  fitted  from  the 
train  across  the  pier  to  the  steamer,  and  the  gang- 
ways from  the  quay  to  the  steamer  were  also  tried 
and  fitted.  The  Calais-Douvres  left  Folkestone  about 
two  o'clock  in  charge  of  Captain  Dixon,  and  made  a 
splendid  passage  across  to  Boulogne,  covering  the 
twenty-seven  miles  in  an  hour  and  twenty-five  min- 
utes. At  Boulogne  the  landing  arrangements  were 
rehearsed  as  at  Folkestone,  and  the  steamer  subse- 
quently recrossed  the  Channel  to  Dover.  The  re- 
hearsal was  considered  in  every  way  a  success. 


A  Remarkable  Record. 
86,855  cases  of  G.  H.  Mumm's  Extra  Dry  im- 
ported in  1898  ;  52,649  more  than  any  other  brand. 
The  champagne  is  made  of  choicest  grapes  and  first 
pressings.  Bottles  will  bear  green  neckband  and 
star  label. 


After  being  a  prime  favorite  for  ten  years,  chrysan- 
themums are  going  out  of  fashion  in  England-  A 
society  for  raising  the  flowers  has  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness recently  through  public  neglect  of  its  product. 


EYE-CLASSES 

CHEAPER 

We  have  them — but  like  everything  else  cheaper,  not 
as  good,  nor  have  they  the  clip  that  doesn't  slip,  tilt,  or 
wavar,  fall  or  hurt. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled. 

Factory  on  premises.     Quick  repairing. 

Phone  Main  10, 


OPT,C.ANS^0T^PHic=u, 

642  Market  St.  instrumcnts. 


U«OER  CHOnrCLfc    BUH-Oint, 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Limited  Engagement.  Beginning  Monday  Night,  the 
Famous  Original  Bostoniwns,  Presenting  For  the 
Hirst  Time  Here  the  Highly  Successful  Romantic 
Opera, 

-:-     ROB     ROY     -:- 

Ey   Reginald   De    Koven    and    Harry    E.    Smith,   With 

Grand  Chorus,    Orchestra,    and   Especial   Scenery 

and  Costumes. 


OKPHETJM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  March  20th. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Robyns  in  Their  Great  Comedy  Suc- 
cess "Straight-Tip  Jim"  ;  Gypsy  Quintette,  the  SingiDg 
Success  of  the  East;  the  Dartos.  Eccentric  Dancers 
From  the  Folies  Bergere,  Paris  ;  Percy  Honri,  Refined 
Musical  Artist ;  Pantzer  Trio,  Novelty  Dancers  and 
Contortionists  ;  Troubadour  Trio  ;  J.  W.  Winton  ;  and 
Twins  Marco.  Reserved  seats,  25c  ;  Balcony,  10c;  Opera 
Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday. 

RACES  1         RACES  !        RACES  ! 

CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    BACK     TKACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  1898-'99,  Monday, 
March  20th  to  Saturday,  April 
1st,  Inclusive. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OK  MORE  RACKS  EACH  DAY.        f- 
Races   start  at  3:15  P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m„  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m„  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


—  Women's  looks  depend  greatly  on  the 
state  of  their  nerves  and  their  peace  of  mind.  What 
woman  can  appear  at  ease  with  a  coarse  or  muddy 
complexion  ?  What  better  aid  to  the  toilet  than 
Dickey's  Creme  de  Lis,  which  never  fails  to  create 
a  clear,  transparent  bloom. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY,  (Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave   San   Francisco,    commencing   Sept.   n,  i3g8. 

WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00, 10:00,  11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  Mill  Valley,  81.00 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

or  telephoning  Tav*m  of  Tnmnlpals. 


AUSTRALIANS 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Can  find  the  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
Bulletiti  on  sale  at  246  Sutter  Street, 
Room  21.  It  is  a  paper  of  purely 
Australian  type,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar and  powerful  of  all  the  Australian 
weekly  papers. 

ITS  CIRCULATION 

Is  enormous,  says  Max  O'Rell  in 
his  book  on  Australia,  "John  Bull 
&  Co."  "  You  meet  with  it  every- 
where; it  is  on  the  tables  of  all  the 
clubs  and  hotels,  not  of  New  South 
Wales  alone,  but  of  all  the  colonies, 
including  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania." 

For  Sale  at  246  Sutter  Street,  Room  21. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    Xlilll. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Boond  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XLI1I.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  So. 00  per 
volume.  Gall  at  or  address  the  Bu.8l.ueaa 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publish  lug  Co.,  216 
gutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


March  20,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Janet  Waldorf  and  Blanche  Walsh. 
With  an  ingenuous  daring  that  is  as  fresh  and  un- 
tried as  her  costumes,  Janet  Waldorf  boldly  grapples 
with  the  roles  that  are  sacred  to  the  stars  of  the  legiti- 
mate. Her  youthful  face — with  its  charming  Cupid's 
mouth  and,  like  Charles  Reade's  "Simpleton,"  with 
its  "  exquisite  chin  as  feeble  as  any  man  could  desire 
in  the  partner  of  bis  bosom  " — does  not  look  as  if  it 
could  ever  be  the  tragic  battle  -  ground  of  great 
passions.  She  has  plenty  of  youthful  fervor  but  no 
dramatic  impressiveness,  so  the  effect  on  her  audi- 
ence is  skin-deep  only. 

Some  came  to  scoff  at  seeing  her  tear  a  passion  to 
tatters,  but  she  disappointed  them.  She  goes  to  no 
such  extremes,  but  to  her  acting,  regarding  it  in  the 
light  of  its  claims  to  future  distinction,  one  accords 
the  indulgence  given  to  immature  youth  and  charm, 
rather  than  any  very  serious  consideration. 

The  passions  came  out  without  suffering  any  very 
appreciable  wear  and  tear,  but  the  king's  English 
was  grievously  rent  and  mutilated  by  her  support. 
For  the  stage  was  peopled  by  a  group  of  raw  recruits, 
lithe-limbed,  cherubic- faced,  soulful  youths,  of  the 
kind  who  tread  the  stage  as  sacred  ground  and  who 
are  always  attracted  to  the  legitimate  as  moths  to  a 
light  in  the  dark.  From  their  ranks  doubtless  have 
emerged  in  the  past  many  whose  names  are  now 
familiar  to  us  as  actors  of  standing. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  untrained  luxuriance  about 
Miss  Waldorf.  She  needs  further  tutelage  before 
she  will  have  her  full  but  uneven  voice,  her  enunci- 
ation, and  her  action  well  in  hand.  She  is  entirely 
lacking  in  that  graceful,  swallow-like  quickness  and 
sureness  of  motion  which,  with  experience  and  train- 
ing, can  be  so  easily  acquired  by  an  actress. 

By  playing  some  of  the  roles  recently  filled  by 
Nance  O'Neil  in  this  city,  she  suggests  a  comparison, 
but  one  very  much  to  her  disadvantage.  Compared 
with  Nance  O'Neil  in  her  movements  of  fiery  inten- 
sity, Miss  Waldorf  is  "  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight, 
or  as  water  unto  wine."  But  she  has  a  sufficiency  of 
natural  gifts  to  gain  for  herself  a  place  on  the  stage 
such  as  can  generally  be  secured  by  one  who,  with- 
out great  or  unusuil  gifts,  yet  has  enthusiasm,  indus- 
try, natural  attractiveness,  and  some  charm  of  face 
and  figure. 

Her  leading  man,  Mr.  Norval  McGregor,  is,  like 
herself,  young,  earnest,  and  pleasing,  and  quite  as 
worthy  of  remark  as  herself. 

From  an  entirely  different  standpoint  does  one 
measure  Blanche  Walsh's  powers.  She  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  young  but  sophisticated  actress  who  has 
been  long  enough  on  the  stage  to  have  thoroughly 
acquired  the  technique  of  acting.  Whether  or  not 
it  was  Fanny  Davenport  who  named  her  as  her  suc- 
cessor, whoever  did  so  showed  much  shrewdness. 
She  is  a  handsome  creature,  with  the  fine  voice  and 
figure  necessary  in  the  roles  formerly  occupied  by  the 
ample,  imposing  presence  of  Fanny  Davenport. 
But  the  latter  never  was  a  fine  actress,  and  Blanche 
Walsh  never  will  be.  Miss  Davenport  was  large- 
voiced,  robust  in  her  methods,  majestically  self- 
confident,  and  the  two  women  shared  a  trait  of 
physical  impressiveness,  but  both  have  always  been 
lacking  in  that  power  to  represent  the  finer  shades  of 
feeling  which  carries  the  player  over  the  bridge  of 
drama  into  the  field  of  art. 

Miss  Walsh  has  gained  ease,  self-poise,  grace,  by 
her  experience  in  acting,  but  she  has  also  lost  some- 
thing. She  was,  when  we  first  saw  her  with  Marie 
Wainwright  in  the  part  of  Olivia,  an  almost  beautiful 
girl,  with  an  austere  expression  which  sat  rather  in- 
terestingly on  her  fresh  youth,  but  which,  when  she 
is  older,  will  be  called  severity. 

But  with  the  going  away  of  her  freshness  and  in- 
experience has  come  a  touch  of  hardness  and  arti- 
ficiality. Sudden  side-glances,  an  occasional  fixed- 
ness or  dilation  of  the  eyes,  exaggerated  starts, 
marked  liftings  of  the  eye-brows,  over-loud  outbursts 
of  emotion,  all  serve  with  her  to  take  the  place  of 
that  subtler  facial  play — those  lower,  more  moving 
tones,  which  in  life  or  in  art  are  the  more  natural 
vehicles  of  emotion.  She  has  also  acquired  in  its 
distressing  entirety  the  New  York  stage  English — that 
dreadful  hybrid  which  belongs  to  neither  of  the  two 
English-speaking  nations,  but  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  imagination  of  New  York  stage-managers.  On 
.her  tongue  "  here"  becomes  hyah,  "disappeared"  is 
disappduhed,  and  "circumstances"  is  changed  to 
cahcumstances . 

Miss  Walsh  dresses  the  part  sumptuously,  dazzling 
our  eyes  "  with  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls," 
the  rich,  stiff  flow  of  brocade  and  graceful  cascades 
of  silver-gleaming  lace.  She  and  MacDowell  make 
a  handsome  pair  of  young  lovers,  and  though  they 
are  essentially  melodramatic  in  their  methods,  they 
and  Sardou  combined  contrive  to  entertain  exceed- 
ingly well  in  the  love-scenes.  Josefita. 

Return  of  the  Bostonians. 
Blanche  Walsh  and  Melbourne  MacDowell  will  be 
seen  in  Sardou's  "  Fedora"  for  the  last  time  on  Sun- 
day evening,  and  next  week  the  popular  Bostonians 
will  begin  an  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
in  the  romantic  Scotch  opera,  "  Rob  Roy,"  by  Regi- 
nald de  Koven  and  Harry  B.  Smith,  which  has  en- 
joyed a  great  vogue  in  the  East.  The  score  is  said 
to  be  of  unusual  excellence,  being  replete  with 
charming  ballads,  madrigals,  and  stirring  ensembles. 
The  first  act  reveals  an  open  place  before  the  house 
of  the  Provost  of  Perth ;  the  second  discloses  Rob 


Macgregor's  retreat  in  the  Highlands  ;  while  the 
third  shows  Stirling  Castle  by  moonlight,  with  English 
troops  in  bivouac. 

The  cast  will  include  Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  Will- 
iam H.  McDonald,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  Helen 
Bertram  (who  has  replaced  Alice  Nielsen),  William 
Lavin  (the  new  tenor),  William  Broderick,  George 
Frothingham,  Harry  Brown,  W.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
I.loyd  Rand,  Charles  R.  Hawley,  Josephine  Bartlett, 
Carolyn  Daniels,  Norman  Crampton,  Belle  Cham- 
berlain, and  a  large  chorus. 


At  the  Orpheum. 

Among  the  new  features  of  the  Orpheum's  bill  next 
week  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robyns,  who 
are  among  the  latest  artists  who  have  deserted  from 
the  legitimate  stage  to  vaudeville.  They  will  be  seen 
in  a  one-act  comedy  entitled  "Straight-Tip  Jim," 
which  is  said  to  be  full  of  amusing  complications  and 
witty  dialogue.  The  Gypsy  Quintette,  the  Dartos, 
eccentric  dancers,  and  Percy  Henri,  whose  playing 
on  the  concertina  is  said  to  be  especially  fine,  are 
among  the  other  new-comers. 

Those  who  have  been  retained  on  the  programme 
are  the  Panlzer  Trio,  the  contortionists,  who  intro- 
duce many  new  acrobatic  feats  ;  the  Troubadour 
Trio,  in  new  songs  and  dances  ;  J.  W.  Winton,  the 
ventriloquist ;  and  the  Twins  Marco,  in  their  eccen- 
tric comedy  act. 

Notes. 
Roland  Reed  will  be  seen  in  this  city  soon  in  two 
new  plays,   "The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright"  and  "His 
Father's  Boy." 

Rosenthal,  the  noted  pianist,  is  to  appear  in  San 
Franciico  prior  to  his  departure  for  a  concert  tour 
through  Australia. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  better  known  as  Ian  Maclaren, 
who  is  lecturing  to  crowded  houses  in  the  East,  will 
be  heard  in  this  city  soon. 

Minnie  Palmer,  who  has  been  acting  for  a  number 
of  years  in  England,  made  her  vaudeville  dibut  at 
the  Pleasure  Palace  in  New  York  last  week,  and 
scored  a  big  hit  in  a  little  curtain-raiser  called 
"  Rose  Pompon." 

After  a  few  weeks'  rest  Richard  Mansfield  resumed 
his  season  at  Baltimore,  a  fortnight  ago,  in  "Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  "  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  house.  He 
is  now  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  Katherine 
Grey,  who  appeared  as  Roxane,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  ' '  The  First 
Violin"  and  "  Change  Alley,"  which  are  both  to  be 
produced  in  England  soon,  will  be  received.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  neither  Mansfield  nor  E.  H. 
Solhern,  respectively,  were  able  to  win  success  in 
them  in  New  York  last  season. 

The  plans  of  the  Grau  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany for  next  season  have  been  completed.  The 
season  will  be  opened  at  San  Francisco  early  in 
October,  and  the  Western  tour  will  precede  the  open- 
ing in  New  York,  on  December  15th.  The  New 
York  season  will  be  cut  from  seventeen  to  fifteen 
weeks, 

Mrs.  Owen  Marlowe,  the  mother  of  Ethel  Mar- 
lowe, the  actress  who  died  on  the  stage  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Theatre  on  November  16th  while 
playing  the  part  of  Polly  Love  in  "The  Christian," 
died  last  week  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Marlowe's  death 
was  due  to  dropsy,  but  it  is  believed  that  grief 
over  the  death  of  her  daughter  hastened  her  end. 
She  was  sixty-one  years  of  age  and  was  an  actress  of 
ability. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones's  new  play,  "  Carnac  Sahib," 
in  which  Beerbohm  Tree  will  take  the  title- r^/e,  will 
be  produced  in  London  shortly  after  Easter  at  Her 
Majesty's.  The  production  will  be  very  spectacular, 
in  which  the  atmosphere  of  war,  the  tramp  of  armed 
men,  and  the  struggle  of  the  battle  will  be  intertwined 
with  the  story  of  the  passion  of  two  men  wearing  the 
queen's  uniform  for  the  same  woman.  Mr.  Waller 
will  play  the  part  of  the  other  officer,  the  rival  of 
Carnac,  and  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  that  of  the  woman 
who  was  loved  by  both. 

Daniel  Frawley's  new  company  will  open  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  3d 
in  "Trilby."  The  company  will  include  John  E. 
Kellard,  Burr  Mcintosh,  Alfred  Hickman,  Mary 
Van  Buren,  Harry  Corson  Clarke,  Charles  Wingate, 
Frank  Mathieu,  Errol  Dunbar,  Geoffrey  Stein,  Harry 
Gwinette,  T.  Daniel  Frawley,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates, 
Selma  Johnson,  Georgia  Welles,  and  Corinne  Parker. 
Fred  Williams,  the  venerable  stage-manager  of  the 
Lyceum  and  father  of  Fritz  Williams,  has  been  lent 
by  Daniel  Frohman  to  Frawley  to  stage  "  Trilby." 

The  opening  of  the  New  York,  formerly  Oscar 
Hammerstein's  Olympia  Music  Hall,  promises  to  be 
a  big  event  in  New  York.  The  inaugural  attraction 
is  to  be  a  sort  of  review  called  "The  Man  in  the 
Moon."  Messrs.  Stanislaus  Stange,  Louis  Harrison, 
Glen  MacDonough,  and  Sydney  Rosenfeld  are  all  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  concoction  of  the  book,  while 
music  will  be  provided  by  Messrs.  Reginald  de 
Koven,  Gustav  Kerker,  and  Ludwig  Eoglander. 
The  main  plot  will  be  a  burlesque  of  one  of  Conan 
Doyle's  Sherlock  Holmes  detective  stories.  Dan 
Daly  will  appear  as  the  detective,  in  numerous  dis- 
guises, while  Sam  Bernard  wiU  play  the  part  of 
Conan  Doyle.    A  quantity  of  be/ies  are  supposed  to 


have  been  lost,  and  Mr.  Daly  is  on  the  hunt  for 
them.  In  the  end  the  whole  mystery  is  cleared  up 
by  the  apprehension  of  Doyle,  who,  of  course, 
knows  all  about  it  "because  he  wrote  the  story." 
Besides  Messrs.  Daly  and  Bernard  the  cast  is  to  in- 
clude Marie  Dressier,  Pauline  Hall,  Marie  George, 
Walter  Jones,  John  E.  Henshaw,  Louie  Frear(the 
English  comedienne),  Phyllis  Rankin,  and  Harry 
Davenport.  Willie  Edouin  was  to  have  been  in  the 
company,  too,  but  it  is  learned  that  he  has  decided 
not  to  come  over. 

R.  B.  MacLean,  Odette  Tyler,  and  Charles  B. 
Hanford  opened  a  three  weeks'  engagement  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre  on  Monday  evening  in  a 
repertoire  devoted  exclusively  to  Shakespearean  plays. 
The  first  week  has  been  devoted  to  "Othello"  and 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet"  ;  during  the  second  week  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "Julius  Caesar  "  are  to  be 
presented  ;  and  for  the  third  and  last  week  of  the  en- 
gagement the  play  that  draws  the  best.  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean  will  be  seen  as  Othello,  Romeo,  Shylock,  and 
Brutus  ;  Miss  Tyler  as  Desdemona,  Juliet,  and  the 
two  Portias  ;  and  Mr.  Hanford  as  Iago,  Mercutio, 
Gratiano,  and  Marc  Antony. 

George  H.  Broadhurst,  whose  success  as  a  dram- 
atist has  been  confined  to  writing  farces  such  as 
"  What  Happened  to  Jones,"  is  the  author  of  a 
"  problem "  play  entitled  "  The  Last  Chapter," 
which  has  been  well  received  in  New  York.  When 
asked  why  he  forsook  the  field  of  farce,  he  said : 
"  The  reason  which  prompted  me,  I  presume,  is  the 
one  that  actuated  Mr.  Pinero  when,  after  writing 
'The  Magistrate'  and  'The  School  Mistress,'  he 
turned  his  attention  to  more  serious  work,  the  result 
being  'The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray'  and  'The 
Benefit  of  the  Doubt.'  The  reason  is  a  desire  to 
ascertain  if  I  can  be  successful  in  a  higher  grade  of 
work  than  anything  I  have  yet  attempted." 


The  Success  of  "  Zaza." 
Commenting  on  the  phenomenal  success  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  in  "Zaza"  in  New  York,  Hilary  Bell 
says : 

"  Money  is  being  turned  away  every  night  at  the 
Garrick,  and  tickets  for  the  performance  are  now 
sold  for  the  middle  of  April.  The  play  is  good  for 
two  years  with  Mrs.  Carter,  and  when  she  grows  tired 
of  it  actresses  of  lesser  quality  will  find  it  a  valuable 
medium.  Leslie  Carter  can  crowd  the  Garrick  until 
the  weather  grows  as  hot  as  the  play.  She  will  then 
tour  the  country  to  undoubtedly  enormous  business. 
Next  spring  she  will  beyond  peradventure  win  the 
applause  of  London,  and  on  her  return  Mrs.  Carter 
will  play  another  season  in  the  drama.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  within  the  two  years  of  its  use 
by  Mrs.  Carter,  '  Zaza '  may  earn  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  at  the  box-office,  a  sum  which,  after  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  all  expenses,  must  leave  a 
liberal  amount  in  the  pockets  of  its  manager  and 
adapter.  How  valuable  a  good  play  is  may  be 
known  from  the  fact  that  during  the  first  week  at  the 
Garrick  David  Belasco  received  an  offer  of  ninety 
thousand  dollars  for  his  half-share  in  '  Zaza.'  That 
estimate  would  make  the  play  worth  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Belasco  believes  it  is  worth 
more,  and  he  refused  the  proposal  to  buy  his  interest. 
This  illustrates  anew  the  accidents  that  govern  for- 
tune in  the  theatre.  The  original  '  Zaza '  seemed  to 
three  of  our  most  successful  dramatists  entirely  imprac- 
ticable for  the  American  stage.  Charles  Frohman, 
who  owned  the  English-speaking  rights,  gave  the 
manuscript  at  different  times  to  Henry  Guy  Carleton, 
Paul  Potter,  and  William  Gillette,  and  each  play- 
wright abandoned  in  despair  the  task  of  adapting 
'  Zaza '  to  suit  our  audiences.  The  original,  in  which 
Mme.  Rejane  pleased  Paris,  was  filthy  beyond  ex- 
pression in  the  relations  of  the  characters,  the  dia- 
logue, the  argument,  and  the  business  employed  by 
Rejane.  Belasco  finally  agreed  to  make  a  decent 
drama  out  of  it,  and  for  his  services  he  received  a 
half-share  of  the  new  version." 


The  Races. 
The  California  Jockey  Club  announces  a  number 
of  especially  interesting  events  at  the  Oakland  Track 
next  week.  On  Monday  the  third  race  will  be  the 
Flying  Stakes,  for  fillies,  two-year-olds,  the  distance 
being  four  furlongs.  The  Waterhouse  Stakes  for 
two-year-olds  will  be  the  attraction  on  Thursday. 
The  value  of  the  purse  is  $1,250,  and  the  distance  is 
four  and  a  half  furlongs.  On  Saturday  the  Burns 
Handicap  for  two-year-olds  and  upward,  over  a 
course  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  will  be  the  big  event. 
The  gross  value  of  the  race  will  be  $10,000,  of  which 
$2,000  goes  to  the  second  and  $1,000  to  the  third. 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  some  seventy  entries  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  large  field. 


William  R,  Hearst  was  in  a  collision  in  New  York 
a  few  days  ago,  the  electric  cab  in  which  he  was  rid- 
ing being  struck  by  an  electric  street-car.  Mr.  Hearst 
was  only  slightly  injured,  and  rode  away  in  another 

cab. 

%     »     ■ 

Railroad  Across  the  English  Channel. 

The  English  Parliament  is  considering  the  plan  of 
connecting  that  country  with  France  by  railway. 
Engineers  say  a  roadbed  can  be  laid  on  the  bottom 
of  the  English  Channel,  and  by  mounting  trestle- 
work  on  wheels,  so  that  it  projects  above  the  water, 
the  railway  can  be  operated.  This  seems  beyond 
belief,  but  it  is  perhaps  no  more  remarkable  than 
some  of  the  cures  accomplished  by  Hostetter's  Stom- 
ach Bitters  in  bad  cases  of  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
and  constipation.  This  is  an  age  of  wonderful 
achievements. 
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Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN   IT 

—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

—  IN   HIS  NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,    Health,   and 
Personal  Beanty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  statement  in  the  New  York  Post  that  our  new 
embassador  to  England,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  "will 
have  to  appear  at  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria,  even 
in  the  morning,  in  the  unassuming  garments  of  a 
hotel  waiter  "  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the  circular 
issued  by  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  in  1853,  prescrib- 
ing court  dress  for  our  diplomatic  representatives  as 
"the  simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen,"  recom- 
mended that  as  the  costume  to  be  worn  at  court 
"  whenever  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
public  interest."  Mr.  Choate  is  at  liberty  to  inter- 
pret that  clause  as  liberally  as  he  chooses.  The  first 
appearance  in  our  history  of  a  diplomatic  uniform 
was  that  devised  by  our  commissioners  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814.  It  consisted  of  a  blue 
coat,  slightly  embroidered  with  gold  ;  white  breeches, 
white  silk  stockings,  gold  knee-buckles  and  shoe- 
buckles,  a  sword,  and  a  small  cocked  hat  with  a 
black  cockade.  In  1823,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State,  recommended  this  as  an  official 
costume  to  our  ministers  abroad.  In  Jackson's  time 
(1829)  this  uniform  was  simplified,  in  a  circular  from 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  "a 
black  coat,  with  a  gold  star  on  each  side  of  the 
collar  ;  black,  blue,  or  white  underclothes  at  discre- 
tion ;  a  three-cornered  hat,  with  a  black  cockade  and 
an  eagle  ;  and  a  steel-mounted  sword,  with  a  white 
scabbard."  This,  however,  was  "  barely  suggested 
as  an  appropriate  and  convenient  uniform  dress," 
and  our  ministers  were  left  at  liberty  to  execute  varia- 
tions upon  it.  Some  of  them  executed  such  elabo- 
rate variations  and  arrayed  themselves  so  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field  that  in  Pierce's  time  Secretary 
Marcy  issued  his  famous  circular.  This  brought 
trouble  to  many  ministers,  notably  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
then  our  representative  in  London,  whose  troubles 
enliven  the  gloom  of  George  Ticknor  Curtis's 
biography  of  him.  He  pointed  out  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  "  the  simple  dress  of  an  American  citi- 
zen "  happened  to  be  the  same  dress  that  was  worn 
by  the  "upper  court  servants,"  the  men  "hout  o' 
livery"  whom  all  readers  of  Thackeray  know.  He 
actually  stayed  away,  poor  man,  from  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  rather  than  appear  either  to  violate 
his  instructions  or  to  show  disrespect  to  his  hosts, 
and  got  himself  and  bis  country  much  spoken  ill  of 
in  consequence  in  the  London  press.  He  finally 
compromised  by  adding  a  dress  sword  to  "  the  simple 
dress  of  an  American  citizen."  There  is  an  anecdote 
that  upon  the  occasion  of  one  court  function  there 
was  one  other  guest  besides  the  American  minister  in 
plain  clothes,  and  that  this  other  guest,  encountering 
Mr.  Buchanan,  inquired,  "Are  you  the  butler?"  to 
which  inquiry  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  a  readiness  that 
did  him  and  us  credit,  rejoined,  "No  ;  are  you?" 
Other  ministers  had  their  troubles.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
successor  found  himself  obliged  to  withdraw  from  a 
levee,  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Mahan,  of  West  Point,  who  was  under  his 
protection,  and  who  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the 
queen  because,  although  he  was  in  uniform,  his  uni- 
form included  a  black  stock,  and  did  not  include  a 
chapeau  or  a  sword. 

A  fashionable  organization  on  the  Riviera  during 
the  season  there  is  the  Union  des  Yachtsmen  de 
Cannes.  It  is  a  temporary  club,  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  the  interest  of  yachtsmen  staying  at 
the  resorts  along  the  Riviera,  and  Americans  have 
always  figured  prominently  in  it.  The  organization 
was  founded  several  years  ago  by  the  Marquis  de 
Rochechouart.  The  list  of  members  is  headed  by 
the  names  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  the  Abbruzzi,  nephew  of 
King  Humbert,  and  associated  with  them  as  active 
members  are  the  Baron  Chandon  de  Brailles,  who 
married  Miss  Garrison,  of  New  York  city  ;  Vicomte 
L£on  de  Janz6,  who  married  an  American  girl ; 
Comte  Leon  de  Moltke,  who  married  an  American 
about  a  year  ago  ;  the  Baroness  de  Brailles,  Countess 
Hermann  de  Pourtales,  who  was  Miss  H61feoe  Bar- 
bey,  of  New  York  city  ;  the  Baroness  de  Seilliere,  the 
Countess  de  Suzannet,  an  American  ;  Mrs.  Richard 
Winslow,  the  Baroness  de  Charette,  formerly  Miss 
Polk,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  and  Alain  de  Charette. 
Other  members  belong  to  the  nobility  of  England, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  organization  has  an  odd 
club-house.  Originally  it  was  housed  in  a  small 
apartment  on  the  quay,  but  when  it  outgrew  these 
quarters,  a  floating  club- house  was  built  and  named 
"Noah's  Ark."  It  was  originally  a  big  barge  used 
by  yachting  juries  on  race  days.  Noah's  Ark  is 
moored  tc  the  quay  at  Cannes.  One  crosses  over  a 
gangway  from  the  quay,  and  a  sailor  on  watch  admits 
the  visitor.  A  dove  placed  under  the  French  colors, 
an  olive-branch  in  its  beak,  is  emblematic  of  the 
peace  and  concord  that  reigns  in  the  "ark."  Below, 
on  the  right,  are  the  president's  and  the  secretary's 
offices,  on  the  left  the  "bureau  de  renseignements," 
and  the  treasurer's  office.  From  the  passage,  where 
one  can  study  the  different  programmes,  one  passes 
into  a  large  sitting-room,  also  used  as  a  dining-room, 
fitted  up  with  as  much  care  and  taste  as  the  most 
comfortable  yacht ;  arm-chairs  invitingly  grouped, 
writing  tables,  etc.,  and  on  the  walls  are  models  of 
the  best  racers,  Forward  are  the  dressing-rooms, 
with  lockers  for  the  members,  and  the  pantry  and 
kitchen.  Staircases  lead  to  the  upper  deck,  where 
comfortable  wicker  chairs  tempt  one  to  idleness, 
while  of;  listens  to  the  Neapolitan  Band  which  plays 
:  a    -  morning.    A  large  deck-house  has  been 


added  this  year,  which  is  used  as  a  dining-room  on 
hot  days.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  there  being 
both  luncheon  and  tea-parties,  and  the  quay  is  crowded 
with  curieux,  who  wait  to  see  the  iligantes  come  and 
go  from  this  charming  rendezvous  of  the  gay  world 
of  Cannes. 

Tailors  who,  in  addition  to  their  masculine 
trade,  also  make  tailor-made  gowns  for  women, 
prefer  men  customers  for  reasons  which  one  of  them 
expressed  to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter  as  follows  : 
"Men  are  easier  to  fit  than  women.  A  hair's-breadth 
off  in  a  curve  doesn't  spoil  the  effect  of  an  ordinary 
man,  but  it  may  make  a  big  difference  in  a  tailor- 
made  gown.  Then  fastidious  women  will  go  to  cheap 
tailors.  Fastidious  men  will  not.  A  man  doesn't 
have  to  spend  anywhere  near  so  much  on  his  clothes 
as  a  woman  does,  and  if  he  makes  any  pretensions 
to  swellness  he  goes  to  a  good  tailor  for  what  clothes 
he  does  need.  If  he  can't  afford  to  do  that,  he  buys 
a  good  ready-made  suit,  and  knows  exactly  how  it  is 
going  to  look  before  he  buys  it.  The  men  who 
patronize  the  cheap  tailors  are  usually  men  who 
wouldn't  kick  about  a  little  fault,  and  don't  think  of 
requiring  the  sort  of  perfection  our  customers  de- 
mand. On  the  other  hand,  women,  even  when  they 
are  comparatively  swell,  are  always  hunting  for  cheap 
tailors.  But  the  cheap  tailor  can't  make  a  success- 
ful gown,  and  the  moment  he  finds  out  how  to  do  it 
he  ceases  to  be  cheap.  The  woman  who  goes  around 
experimenting  gets  into  trouble  and  wants  her  money 
back  or  wants  a  new  gown  in  place  of  the  spoiled 
one.  We  can't  afford  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  if  we 
do  make  a  blunder.  The  little  tailor  can't,  and  I 
think  the  women  are  usually  too  hard  on  him.  They 
should  recognize  that  they  are  taking  chances  when 
they  go  to  him.  They  should  be  positive  in  their 
plans  and  directions,  should  insist  upon  frequent 
fittings,  should  watch  his  progress  carefully,  and 
leave  nothing  to  his  discretion.  If  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  do  this,  they  may  get  very  fair  gowns. 
If  they  want  to  shift  the  responsibility  and  turn 
everything  over  to  the  tailor,  they  must  pay  for  the 
luxury.  It  is  absurd  for  a  woman  to  go  to  a  cheap 
tailor,  select  her  goods,  and  then  expect  the  man  to 
turn  out  for  her  a  one- hundred-and-fifty- dollar  gown. 
If  he  could  do  that,  why  would  he  be  making  gowns 
for  thirty-five  dollars  ?  " 

This  same  philosopher  of  the  shears  declares  that 
the  woman  is  not  a  bit  more  of  a  stickler  in  demand- 
ing her  standard  of  perfection  than  the  man  is  in  de- 
manding his.  "The  trouble  we  have  with  our  men 
patrons  is  enough  to  turn  our  haif  gray,"  he  declares. 
"The  average  man  is  vain — awfully  vain.  Why,  if 
men  had  as  much  latitude  of  choice  as  women,  and 
a  man  had  to  choose  as  many  clothes  as  a  woman 
does,  he'd  die  of  brain  fever  or  nervous  prostration. 
I've  known  the  selection  of  a  fancy  waistcoat  to  re- 
duce a  man  to  such  a  state  that  we  had  to  send  out 
and  get  five  cocktails  for  him  before  he  could  pull 
himself  together  and  go  out  into  the  world.  Men 
are  awfully  queer  about  waistcoats.  You  see,  that's 
about  the  only  garment  on  which  a  man  can  turn  an 
effulgent  fancy  loose  ;  and,  even  in  the  matter  of 
waistcoats,  a  conventional  man  doesn't  dare  indulge 
his  taste.  A  fellow  who  isn't  a  fop  hates  being  con- 
spicuous ;  and  it's  a  funny  thing  to  see  a  man  yearn 
for  a  red-brocade  waistcoat,  and  try  to  make  himself 
believe  he  could  wear  it,  and,  finally,  order  a  black 
waistcoat  and  go  away  sorrowful.  Sometimes  he 
will  brace  up  and  order  the  giddy  thing,  and  walk 
away  very  firmly.  Then  I  tell  the  men  not  to  cut 
into  the  goods,  and  in  about  an  hour  the  telephone 
rings,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  changed  his  mind.  He 
will  have  a  black  waistcoat — plain  black.  You've  no 
idea  what  a  comfort  these  red  golf-coats  and  hunting- 
pinks  are  to  American  men.  They  give  him  what  he 
has  been  wishing  for  all  his  life.  Neck-ties  have 
really  been  his  only  form  of  expression  until  now." 

Church  parade  is  a  London  custom  which  is  of 
more  or  less  interest,  according  to  the  weather. 
When  Sunday  is  a  reasonably  pleasant  day,  the 
swells  go  to  the  park  after  church  is  over,  and  walk 
up  and  down  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  or  so, 
while  they  gossip  about  one  another,  and  the  rabble 
look  on  in  wonder,  and  the  reporters  prepare  minute 
descriptions  of  costumes,  the  same  to  be  printed  in 
large  type  in  the  engaging  fashion  of  English  jour- 
nals. Anybody  can  see  by  reading  the  following 
items  from  Modern  Society  that  the  church  parade  is 
worth  attending :  "  Church  parade,  though  not 
crowded  in  the  showery  weather  of  Sunday,  was 
smartly  attended.  Lady  Hood  wore  a  long  satin 
cloak,  which  almost  touched  the  ground,  with  large 
revers  of  white  satin  ;  her  ornaments  were  opals. 
Miss  Toupie  Lowther  wore  a  bright  red  double- 
breasted  jacket  over  a  limp  pink  shirt,  with  a  white 
linen  collar,  a  black  satin  skirt,  a  red  hat,  and  a  very 
prominent  watch-chain.  There  was  a  jacket  of 
white  cloth,  which  looked  like  a  pillar-box  partially 
swathed  in  a  white  sheet  ;  also  an  extraordinary 
cloak,  which  gave  the  wearer  the  appearance  of  a 
sheep  walking  on  its  hind  legs.  Lord  Crichten  wore 
a  long  blue  ulster  and  an  eye-glass." 

The  French  Government  has  been  more  or  less 
anxious  lately  as  to  its  inability  to  provide  fitting  quar- 
ters for  the  royal  guests  that  are  expected  to  visit  the 
Exposition  of  1900.  The  Palais  d'Orsay  is  occupied 
by  government  offices,  which  can  not  be  dislodged. 
The  Palais  Royal  is  also  in  use.  The  Pavilion  de 
Flore  is  inconvenient,  never  having  been  modernized. 


Saint-Cloud  no  longer  exists  as  a  possible  habitation. 
Compiegne  and  Fontainebleau  are  too  distant,  and 
Versailles  is  not  habitable.  The  authorities  ex- 
amined the  five  principal  public  hotels,  and  decided 
that  they  would  not  do.  They  finally  thought  of 
Bagatelle,  beyond  the  Bois,  with  its  park  and 
ch&teau.  It  is  there  that  the  royal  guests  probably 
will  be  lodged.  Negotiations  already  have  been 
begun,  both  by  the  state  and  by  the  city  of  Paris,  to 
purchase  the  estate.  Bagatelle  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Seine,  on  the  road  to  Longchamps.  Its 
location  is  such  that  it  easily  can  be  reached  from 
the  exposition  grounds,  while  from  the  chateau  itself 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  Paris  is  obtained.  The  estate 
first  attracted  attention  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  a  pavilion  was  built  there,  which  was 
used  as  a  sort  of  a  half-way  house  on  the  road  to 
Versailles.  Then  the  Comte  d'Artois  purchased  it 
for  Marie  Antoinette,  built  the  present  ckdteau,  and 
laid  out  the  grounds.  In  1779  the  park  and  gardens 
were  thrown  open  to  the  Parisian  public.  Then 
came  the  revolution,  and  Bagatelle  became  a  wine- 
garden.  Napoleon  restored  it,  and  used  it  as  a 
summer  house.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  the 
estate  was  detached  from  the  crown  and  sold.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  In  the 
'fifties  Empress  Eugenie  wished  to  possess  it,  but 
Hertford  would  not  sell.  When  he  died  some  years 
ago  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  from  whose  heirs  the  French  officials  are 

trying  to  buy  it. 

• — ^ — • 

Rigid  Rules  Enforced. 

Veterinaries  of  the  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co. 
examine  cows  supplying  milk  for  the  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  to  guard  against  any 
contamination.  Send  for  "Infant  Health."  In- 
formation valuable  to  every  mother. 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 

The  sales  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  for 

the  week  ending  Wednesday,  March  15,  1899,  were 

as  foliows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.         Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Cal.  St.  Cable  Co.  5%    5,000    ©  n$%  «5#     «6 

F.  &  C.  H.  Ry.  6%..     3,000    @>  n6#  116 

Market  St.  Ry  5%...  18,000    @  "5&-115K     115^ 
N.  R.  of  Cal.  $%....     7,000    @ii3  nz%     113V6 

Park  &.  C.  H.  Ry  6%     1,000    @  io6lA  io6J£ 

S.  F.  &  N.  P.  Ry  5%.  18,000    @  iii#  110& 

S.  F.&  S.J.  Ry.  5%  36,000    @ii5  114%     us 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. . .     9.000    @  ii2j^-nzj^     112}^     112K 
S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..  10,000    ©124  124        125 

S.  V.  Water  6% 9,000     @  116^-116^     116&     117^ 

S.  V.  Water  4% 14,000    @  103K-103        103^    103^ 

S.  V,  Water  4%  3d. .   12,000    @  ioi?4  ioi%i     ioiK 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 2,600    @  107-     107^     107        107^ 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water .  1,87s    @   63^-65  63Y&      64^ 

Spring  Valley  Water.      944    @  102-     103         102&     103 

Gas  and  Bite. 

Equitable  Gas 1,310     @      9:' .;-     9  9  gli 

Mutual  Electric 485     @    15%  15&       15% 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.      388     @    49^  50 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        20    @    84  84 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..      100    (gj    48 J£  48^      49 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.      89s    @    84^-84%      84^      85 
S.  F.  Gas 600    @     3J2  3% 

Insurance. 
Fireman's  Fund 20      @  220  225 

Street  E.R. 
Market  St 1,085     @    64^-65  64^       WA 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 63s    @    61-      60K      60%      61 

Vigorit 810    @     iyA  2%        2% 

California 24    @  170  170 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Co 2,080    @    15%-  16K      16&      16% 

Hawaiian 2,530    @    81^-79  79  79^ 

Hutchinson 1,260    (til    33^-  33  3^V&      33 

Paauhau  S.  P.  Co...  5,400    @    39^3-  40K      40  40J4 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 390    @  noj4-    109    109        109% 

(Ed-dividendj 
Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      581    ffl    76^-75^      75H      76M 
Pac.  A.  F.  Alarm....      600    @     i%-    j.%        i}&        1% 

The  market  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 
March  15,  1899,  was  rather  quiet,  very  few  fluctua- 
tions taking  place  ;  but  as  a  whole  it  closed  steady. 
The  bond  market  held  up  well  during  the  week. 

Paauhau  Sugar  Company  paid  its  first  dividend  of 
30  cents  per  share  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  the  stock 
advanced  to  40K,  but  fell  off  at  the  close  to  40  bid, 
40^6  asked.  Hutchinson  was  steady,  with  but  Y& 
fluctuation  the  entire  week.  Hawaiian  sold  off  from 
81K  down  to  79,  closing  at  79  bid,  79^  asked, 
Hana  Sugar  advanced  from  15&  during  the  week 
to  16K,  and  closed  firm  at  16^  bid,  16%  asked. 

The  gas  and  electric  stocks  were  steady,  and  seem 
to  be  firmly  held. 

Giant  Powder  paid  its  monthly  dividend  on  the 
10th  inst.,  but  very  little  stock,  however,  changed 
hands. 

Alaska  Packers  paid  its  regular  monthly  dividend 
of  73  cents  per  share  on  the  12th  inst. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

816  B.  8CHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange, 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45-    338  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 
In  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BUCK  2026. 


IH£  King  of  its  Kind 

andso  acknowledged  by  housewives  in  every 
civilized  land.     Greater  and  more  lasting 
brilliancy,  saving  labor,  saving  your  silver,  . 
never  scratching,  never  wearing.     It's  un- 
like all  Others,    At  your  grocers. 

Box,  post-paid,  15  cts.  in  stamps. 
Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 

Isn't  your  silver  worth  the  inquiry  % 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York, 


W 


SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO., 

450  Broome  street,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 37,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Bkckbr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mbvbr;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Gborgk 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mi'llbr;  General 
Attornev,  W.  S.  Goodfbllow. 

Board  of  Directors— Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


New  York. . 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  dh  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors — George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 

Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 

iel  E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL 83,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.  2,159,928 

January  1,  1899. 

William  Alvokd President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prbntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allhn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

(Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
•  • '  (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

Chicago i  W?ois  J^  ?"*  Saw»B"  Bank 

^        fi  I  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Lonis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frews 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaf t 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  In  all  Darts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valbntine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Millhr,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  J  ohn  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans, 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HABTFOBD. 
Capitol    Paid   Up,    01,000,000;    Allots,    S3, 703,- 
300;    Surplus   to   PoUcy-HoldorS,   82, 112, B46. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  II,  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

411  California  Street. 


March  20,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


While  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff  was  governor-general 
of  Madras,  a  judge  imposed  a  fine  on  a  native  Chris- 
tian. The  latter  had  no  lawyer  to  defend  him,  but 
he  put  in  the  following  remarkable  plea:  "Your 
honor  may  be  right,  I  may  be  wrong  ;  1  may  be 
right,  honor  wrong  ;  let  honor  give  me  back  the  fine, 
and  then  at  day  of  resurrection,  when  all  hearts  will 
be  open,  if  I  am  wrong,  I  will  most  gladly,  sir,  re- 
turn your  honor  the  money." 


The  law-makers  of  the  United  States  took  no 
official  note  of  last  Ash-Wednesday,  although  the 
Senate  has  frequently  adjourned  on  that  day.  Mr. 
Edmunds  always  moved  for  adjournment  on  religious 
anniversaries,  and  Mr.  Bayard  usually  followed  the 
same  custom.  Mr.  Voorhees  once  attempted  to. 
One  Ash- Wednesday  he  arose  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  and  with  great  solemnity  remarked  :  "  Mr 
President,  1  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn  out 
of  respect  to  this,  the  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord."  But  the  stenographers  set  him  right 
on  the  record.  _ 

While  a  regimental  band  was  playing  after  the 
queen's  luncheon,  at  Osborne,  recently,  a  sprightly 
music-hall  air,  unfamiliar  to  her  majesty,  struck  her 
fancy.  She  immediately  dispatched  an  aid-de-camp 
to  find  out  the  name  of  the  piece  of  music.  On  his 
return  the  officer  seemed  very  much  embarrassed, 
and  hesitated,  until  the  queen  insisted  on  his  telling 
her  what  was  the  piece  of  music  that  she  had  ad- 
mired. With  much  difficulty  the  officer  faltered  out 
that  its  title  was  "  Come  Where  the  Booze  Is 
Cheaper."  After  inquiring  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
stantive, the  queen  is  said  thoroughly  to  have  enjoyed 

the  joke. 

♦ 

The  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Locke,  of  the  Central 
M.  E.  Church,  during  his  recent  visit  East,  was  be- 
ing shown  through  Grace  Church,  New  York,  by  an 
Episcopalian  admirer.  Gazing  interestedly  at  the 
stars  painted  on  the  ceiling,  the  visitor  inquired  if 
they  had  any  special  significance.  "Oh,"  was  the 
reply,  "you  know  what  the  Bible  says,  '  He  made 
the  stars  also.' "  "  Ah  1 "  commented  the  Methodist 
parson  ;  "  do  you  know  the  difference  between  your 
church  and  ours?"  "  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
Episcopal  adherent,  doubtfully  ;  "  what  is  it  ? " 
"  You  put  your  stars  in  the  ceiling.  We  put  ours  in 
the  pulpit,"  was  the  answer. 


Isaac  Parker,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  probably  sen- 
tenced more  men  to  be  executed  than  any  other  judge 
whoever  lived,  not  because  he  was  so  unrelentingly 
severe,  but  because  he  had  the  hardest  lot  of  crim- 
inals to  deal  with  that  ever  came  within  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  such  an  official.  One  day  the  judge  looked 
compassionately  over  his  spectacles  at  one  young 
scamp  and  said  :  "  In  consideration  of  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  this  prisoner,  I  shall  let  him  off  witb 
a  fine  of  $50 "  Before  the  judge  had  done  speak- 
ing, the  very  fresh  young  man  coolly  ran  his  hand  into 
his  trousers-pocket,  remarking  nonchalantly  as  he  did 
•so :  "  That's  all  hunky,  judge  ;  I've  got  that  much 
right  here  in  my  jeans."  "  And  one  year  in  the  pen- 
itentiary," continued  the  judge.  Then,  looking  over 
at  the  convict  in  a  quizzical  sort  of  way,  he  added  : 
"  Do  you  happen  to  have  that  in  your  jeans  ?  " 

Charles  Sumner  had  little  sense  of  humor.  At  an 
official  ball  in  Washington  he  remarked  to  a  young 
woman  who  stood  beside  him:  "We  are  fortunate 
in  having  these  places  for  standing  here.  We  shall 
see  the  first  entrance  of  the  new  English  and  French 
ministers  into  Washington  society."  The  young 
woman  replied  :  "  1  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  I  like  to  see 
lions  break  the  ice."    Sumner  was  silent  for  a  few 

minutes,  but  presently  said:    "Miss ,  in  the 

country  where  lions  live  there  is  no  ice."  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  tells  this  story  in  the  At- 
lantic, also  relates  that  she  once  invited  Mr.  Sumner 
to  meet  a  distinguished  guest  at  her  house.  He  re- 
plied :  "I  do  not  know  that  I  wish  to  meet  your 
friend.  I  have  outlived  the  interest  in  individuals." 
In  her  diary  of  the  day  Mrs.  Howe  recorded  the 
somewhat  ungracious  utterance,  with  this  comment : 
"  God  Almighty,  by  the  latest  accounts,  had  not  got 
so  far  as  this."  Mr.  Sumner  was  told  of  this  in  her 
presence,  though  not  by  her.  "  What  a  strange  sort 
of  a  book  your  diary  must  be,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
ought  to  strike  that  out  immediately." 


In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  Lord  Kitchener 
mingles  with  the  common  people  of  any  country  to 
which  he  is  sent  until  he  speaks  the  vernacular  like  a 
native,  a  writer  in  the  London  Academy  relates  that 
one  evening,  as  the  British  forces  neared  Khartum, 
a  Dervish  spy  was  discovered  in  camp.  Information 
as  to  the  enemy's  position  and  plans  was  of  the  high- 
est importance  ;  but  neither  bribes  nor  threats  could 
elicit  one  word  from  the  prisoner  ;  he  affected  to  be 
deaf  and  dumb.  Another  spy  was  led  in,  who  proved 
equally  obdurate.  They  were  placed  for  the  night  in 
a  well-guarded  tent.  About  half  an  hour  later,  a 
third  spy  was  dragged  in,  who,  also,  would  reveal 
nothing,  and  was  finally  placed  in  the  tent  with  bis 
fellows.  Soon  the  guards  outside  heard  a  murmur  of 
voices  from  within  ;  the  dumb  spies  had  found  their 
tongues  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  overbear  their  talk 


distinctly  or  to  understand  it.  An  hour  passed. 
Then  the  door  of  the  tent  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
third  spy  appeared  and  asked  to  be  conducted  to 
head-quarters.  It  was  the  sirdar,  who,  in  disguise, 
had  discovered  all  he  needed  to  know  1 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  was  staying  in  Oxford  for 
the  last  time,  in  1892,  had  been  dining  in  hall,  and 
afterward  attending  common  room,  which  was  just 
over,  most  of  the  company  having  dispersed.  The 
distinguished  guest  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  narrating  some  reminiscence  of  his  university 
days.  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  was  saying,  "  I  set  eyes  on  him 
then  for  the  first  and  last  time,  and  that  must  have 
been — let  me  see — fully  sixty  years  ago."  At  this 
point  a  young  man,  who  was  sitting  at  the  corner  of 
the  fire-place  and  was  afflicted  with  a  cold,  hap- 
pened to  cough  slightly.  Instantly  Mr.  Gladstone 
wheeled  about,  and,  making  him  a  courteous  bow, 
said,  with  his  usual  emphasis:  "Thank  you,  sir; 
thank  you.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that  correction. 
I  did  exaggerate  the  lapse  of  time,  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  should  have  said  fifty  years,  or  fifty-five  at  the  out- 
side," The  confusion  of  the  young  man,  who  had 
not  the  honor  of  the  great  man's  acquaintance,  and 
from  whose  mind  nothing  was  further  than  to  inter- 
rupt his  reminiscence  by  word  or  sign,  may  be 
imagined. 

HANDS    ACROSS    THE    SEA. 


Meditations  of  Martin  Dooley,    the  Chicago  Jour- 
Dai's   Philosopher,  on  the  Decline  of 
National   Peeling. 


"What  ar-re  ye  goio'  to  do  Pathrick's  Day?" 
asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"  Pathrick's  Day  ?"said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Pathrick's 
Day  ?  It  seems  to  me  I've  heard  th'  name  befure. 
Oh,  ye  mane  th"  day  th'  low  Irish  that  hasn't  anny 
votes  cillybrates  th'  birth  iv  their  naytional  saint,  who 
was  a  Fr-rinchman." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  I  may  cillybrate  it,  an' 
I  may  not.  I'm  thinlrin'  iv  savin'  me  enthusyasm  f 'r 
th'  queen's  birthday,  whiniver  it  is  that  that  blessid 
holiday  comes  ar-round.  Ye  see,  Hinnissy,  Pathrick's 
Day  is  out  iv  fashion  now,  A  few  years  ago  ye'd  see 
th'  Prisidint  iv  th'  United  States  mar-rchin'  down 
Pinnsylvanya  Avnoo  with  th'  green  scarf  iv  th"  Ancient 
Ordher  on  his  shoulders  an'  a  shamrock  in  his  hat. 
Now  what  is  Mack  doin'  ?  He's  settin'  in  his  parlor 
writin'  letthers  to  th'  queen,  be  hivins,  askin"  afther 
her  health.  He  was  fr'm  th'  North  of  Ireland  two 
years  ago,  an'  not  so  far  north  ayether — just  far 
enough  north  f 'r  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Derry  an' 
not  far  enough  to  be  bad  frinds  with  Limerick.  He 
was  raised  on  butthermilk  an'  haggis,  an'  he  dhrank 
his  Irish  nate  with  a  dash  iv  orange  bitthers  in  it. 
He's  been  movin'  steadily  north  since,  an"  if  be  keeps 
on  movia'  he'll  go  r-round  th'  globe  an'  bring  up 
somewhere  in  th'  south  iv  England. 

"  An  Hinnery  Cabin  Lodge  1  I  used  to  think  that 
Hinnery  would  niver  die  con-tint  till  he'd  took  th" 
Prince  iv  Wales  be  th'  hair  iv  th'  head — an"  'tis  little 
th'  poor  man's  got — an'  dhrag  him  fr'm  th"  Tower  iv 
London  to  Kilmainham  Jail  an'  hand  him  over  to  th' 
tindher  mercies,  as  Hogan  says,  iv  Michael  Davitt. 
Thim  was  th'  days  whin  ye'd  hear  Hinnery  in  th'  sinit 
spreadin'  fear  to  th'  hear-rts  iv  the  British  aristocracy. 
'  Gintlemen,'  he  says,  '  an'  fellow-sinitors,  th"  time 
has  come,'  he  says,  'whin  th"  eagle  burrd  iv  free- 
dom,' he  says,  'lavin','  he  says,  'its  home  in  th' 
mountains,' he  says,  'an'  circlin',' he  says,  'undher 
th' jool'd  hivin,' he  says,  'from  where,' he  says,  'th' 
Passamaquoddy  rushes  into  Lake  Erastus  K.  Ropes,' 
be  says,  'to  where  rowls  th' Oregon,' he  says,  'fr'm 
th'  lakes  to  th'  gulf,'  he  says,  '  fr'm  th'  Atlantic  to  th' 
Passific  where  rowls  th'  Oregon,"  he  says,  '  an'  fr'm 
ivry  American  who  has  th'  blood  iv  his  ancesthors' 
haihred  iv  tyranny  in  his  veins — your  ancesthors  an' 
mine,  Misther  McAdoo,'  he  says,  'there  goes  up  a 
mute  prayer  that  th'  nation  as  wan  man,  fr'm  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  where  rowls  th'  Oregon,  that,'  he  says,  '  is 
full  iv  salmon,  which  is  later  put  up  in  cans,  but  has 
th'  same  inthrest  as  all  others  in  this  question,'  he 
says,  'that,'  he  says,  'th'  descindants  iv  Wash'nton 
an,' he  says,  '  iv  Immitt,'  he  says,  'will  jine  hands 
fr  to  protect,'  he  says,  '  th'  cod-fisheries  again'  th' 
vandal  hand  iv  th'  British  line,'  he  says.  '  1  therefore 
move  ye,  Mr.  Prisidint,  that  it  is  th'  sinse  iv  this 
House,  if  anny  such  there  be,  that  Tay  Pay  O'Connor 
is  a  gr-reater  man  than  Lord  Salisberry,'  he  says. 

"  Now,  where's  Hinnery  ?  Where's  th"  bould 
Fenian  ?  Where's  the  moonlighter  ?  Where's  th' 
Pikeman  ?  Faith,  he's  changed  his  chune,  an"  'tis 
'  Sthrangers  wanst  but  brothers  now  '  with  him,  an" 
'  Hands  acrost  th'  sea  an"  into  somewan's  pocket,' 
an'  'Take  up  th'  white  man's  burden  an'  hand  it  to 
th'  coons,'  an'  'An  open  back  dure  an'  a  closed 
fr-ront  dure.'  'Tis  th'  same  with  all  iv  thim.  They'se 
me  frind,  Joe  Chote.  Where'd  Joe  spind  th"  night  ? 
Whisper,  in  Win'sor  Castle,  no  less,  in  a  nightshirt 
iv  th'  Prince  iv  Wales,  an'  th'  nex'  mornin',  whin  he 
come  down-stairs,  they  tol'  him  th'  rile  fam'ly  was 
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late  risers,  but  if  he  wanted  a  good  time  he  cud  go 
down  an'  look  at  th'  cimitry  !  An'  he  done  it.  He 
went  out  an'  wept  over  th'  grave  iv  th'  father  iv  his 
counthry.  Ye'er  man,  George  Wash'nton,  Hinnissy, 
was  on'y  th'  stepfather. 

"  Well,  glory  be,  th'  times  has  changed  since  me 
frind  Jawn  Finerty  come  out  iv  th'  House  iv  Ripri- 
sintatives,  an'  whin  some  wan  ast  him  what  was  goin' 
on,  says  :  '  Oh,  nawthin'  at  all  but  some  dam'd 
American  business.'  Thim  was  th"  days  I  An' 
what's  changed  thim  ?  Well,  I  might  be  sayin' 
'twas  like  wanst  whin  me  Cousin  Mike  an'  a  Kerry 
man  be  th'  name  iv  Sullivan'  had  a  gredge  again  a 
man  named  Doherty,  that  was  half  a  Kerry  man 
himsilf.  They  kept  Doherty  indures  fr  a  day,  but 
by  an'  by  me  Cousin  Mike  lost  inthrest  in  th'  gredge, 
havin"  others  that  was  newer,  an'  he  wint  over  to  th' 
ya-ards,  an'  Doherty  an'  Sullivan  begin  to  bow  to 
each  other,  an'  afther  awhile  they  found  that  they 
were  blood  rilations,  an',  what's  closer  thin  that  whin 
ye're  away  fr'm  home,  townies,  an'  they  hooked 
ar-arms  an'  sthrutted  up  an'  down  th'  r-road  as 
proud  as  imprors.  an'  says  they  :  '  We  can  lick  anny- 
thing  in  th'  wa-ard,'  says  they.  But  befure  they  en- 
jyed  th'  'lieance  fr  long  ar-round  th"  cor-rner  comes 
me  Cousin  Mike  with  a  half-brick  in  each  hand,  an' 
me  br-rave  Sullivan  gives  Doherty  th"  Kerry  man's 
thrip,  an',  says  he  :  '  Mike,'  he  says,  '  I  was  on'y 
pullin'  him  on  to  give  ye  a  crack  at  him,'  he  says. 
An'  they  desthroyed  Doherty  so  that  he  was  in  bed 
fr  a  week." 

"Well,  I  wondher  will  Mike  come  back?"  said 
Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Me  cousin  Mike,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "niver 
missed  an  illiction.  An'  whin  th'  campaign  opened 
there  wasn't  a  man  on  th'  ticket  fr'm  mayor  to  con- 
stable that  didn't  claim  him  f  r  a  first  cousin.  There 
are  dirFrent  kinds  iv  hands  fr'm  acrost  th'  sea.  There 
ar-re  pothry  hands  an'  rollin'-mill  hands,  but  on'y 
wan  kind  has  votes. " — Peter  Dunne  in  ike  Chicago 
Journal.     Copyright,  z8qq. 
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OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.t  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Doric..  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Coptic. .  .(Via  Honolulu) Friday,  Arril  28 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  17 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS.  General  Manager. 
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Toyo    Kisen    Kaislia 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Maru Wednesday,  April  12 

America  Maru Saturday,  May  6 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  June  1 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m„  Mar.  2, 
7,    12,  17,  22,  27,  Apr.    1,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m.,  Mar.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  Apr.  1, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  P.  m., 
_  Mar.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  Apr.  4,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
Mar.  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  2i,  25,  29,  Apr.  2,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 

Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 

A.  M.,  Mar.  3,  7,  n,  15,  19,  23,   27,  31,  Apr.  4.  and  every 

fourth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Mar.  10,  Apr.  6. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 

vions  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St. (Palace  Hotel). 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YOKE and LITEBPOOL, 

VIA  QUEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  FOE  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.    582  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
12.552  tone. 

GERMANIC  BRITANNIC 

OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tone.    Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A..  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    arid  steamship  offices   00 
Pacific  Coast. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis March  23  I  St.  Paul April  5 

Paris March  29  |  St  Louis April  12 

RED   STAR    LINK. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday>  12  noon. 

Kensington March  22  I  Friesland April    5 

Noordland March  29  |  Southwark April  ia 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To    Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Season  of  Grand  Opera. 

We  have  so  far  had  about  a  week  of  grand  opera 
at  Morosco's,  and  there  will  be  one  week  more.  The 
first  night  witnessed  a  very  fashionable  audience  in 
the  rehabilitated  theatre,  which  is  much  more  attract- 
ive than  it  was  formerly.  The  first  night  was  a  gala 
spectacle,  and  brought  back  to  mind  the  nights  of 
loDg  ago,  when  Patti  achieved  her  triumphs,  and 
attracted  all  of  the  social  world  to  her  shrine. 
Evening  toilets  of  silks,  satins,  and  velvets  adorned 
the  fair  sex  on  Monday  night,  and  flashing  jewels 
emblazoned  their  atlire.  The  attendance  since  then 
has  not  been  quite  up  to  the  standard  socially. 
Among  those  who  occupied  boxes  on  Monday  night 
were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Harold 
Sewell,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Helen  Smith, 
Mrs.  Landsdale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe,  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Hellman,  Jr.,  Miss  Hellman,  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Miss  Ives,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Frazier,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  P.  Fuller,  Miss  Laura  Bates,  Mr.  Will- 
iam R.  Heath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Heilbronner,  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  Mrs. 
James  Phelan,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Miss  Mary 
Bell  Gwin,  Captain  Terry,  of  the  Iowa,  Mr.  Colin 
M.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Hecht,  Miss  Elsie  Hecht,  Miss  Helen  Hecht,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  John  Cunningham, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Miss 
Kate  Dillon,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Herrin,  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister,  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr. 
Walter  Martin,  Mr.  Andrew  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  J.  Wilson,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Edna 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Warren  D.  Clark,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Hecht,  Miss  Grace  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  L.  Gerstle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Gerstle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle,  Mrs.  Theodore  Lilien- 
thal,  Miss  Gerstle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Caffrey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hugo  Keil,  Miss  Caro  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
William  Willis,  Mrs.  George  A.  Knight,  Miss  India 
Scott,  Miss  Ada  Dougherty,  Mr.  Arthur  Spear,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Fillmore,  Miss  Jessie  Fillmore,  Miss  Gertrude 
Goewey,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Mr.  William  Sproule, 
Mr.  William  Chapin,  Mrs.  James  Dunn,  Mrs. 
Palmer,  of  Toronto,  Miss  Jane  Dunn,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilh'am 
Robinson  Whittier,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Mr. 
George  E.  Hall,  and  others. 


A  Dinner  to  Mme.  Melba. 

Mr.  Walter  Martin  gave  a  charming  dinner-party 
in  honor  of  Mme.  Melba,  in  the  Red  Room  at  the 
Bohemian  Club,  on  Thursday  evening,  March  16th. 
Beautiful  decorations,  an  elaborate  menu,  and  the 
music  of  a  string  orchestra  made  the  hours  pass 
very  pleasantly.    The  guests  of  Mr.  Martin  were  : 

Mme,  Melba,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry, 
Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Fanny  Loughborough, 
Miss  Josephine  Loughborough,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin, 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin, 
Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  George  E.  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Pandolfini, 

The  Phelan  Dinner-Party. 
Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  gave  a  dinner-party  at 
the  Red  Room  in  the  Bohemian  Club  on  Monday 
evening,  March  13th.  The  decorations  were  very 
pretty,  and  the  music  was  excellent.  The  guests  of 
Mayor  Phelan  were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs. 
Lansdale,  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Miss  Marguerite 
Jolliffe,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry, Miss  Helen  Smith,  Captain  Terry,  U.  S. 
N.,  of  the  Iowa,  Mrs.  FrankJ.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Walter 
Martin,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Colin  M.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt. 


The  Blair  Theatre-Party. 
Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the  Cali- 
fornia on  Saturday  evening,  March  nth,  and  after- 
ward entertained  her  guests  at  supper.  The  party 
comprised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  nie  Noyes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de 
Latour,    Mrs.    Rudolph    Spreckels,     Miss    Mamie 


ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 

Absolutely  Pure. 

The  Government  Investigations  show 

Rc'al  superior  to  all  other  baking 

powders  in  purity  and  strength. 


Kohl,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan, 
Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway. 


Notes  and  Gossip 

Dr.  William  Payne  Simpson  and  Mrs.  Lucy 
Alsop  Thomas  were  united  in  marriage  on  Tuesday, 
March  14th,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  New 
York  city.  The  bride  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Malcolm  Thomas,  and  the  groom  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  James  Simpson,  of  this  city. 

Miss  Adelaide  Murphy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  G.  Murphy,  of  this  city,  was  recently  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria  at  a  drawing-room.  Her  sponsor 
was  Mrs.  Henry  C.  White,  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Embassy.  Miss  Mabel  Swift,  of  Boston,  who 
was  here  some  two  years  ago,  was  also  presented  at 
court  with  Miss  Murphy.  Miss  Murphy  will  return 
to  this  city  in  July. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Denigan  celebrated  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  her  wedding  by  giving  a  card-party  at 
her  residence,  corner  of  Pine  and  Octavia  Streets,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  nth.  Sixty  ladies  were 
present,  handsome  prizes  were  awarded,  and  light 
refreshments  were  served. 

A  tea  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls' 
Union  is  to  be  given  on  Thursday  afternoon  and 
evening,  April  6th,  at  the  Sorosis  Club-House.  Quite 
a  number  of  society  ladies  are  interested  in  the  affair, 
which  gives  promise  of  being  very  enjoyable,  as  an 
interesting  programme  of  music  and  other  features 
will  be  presented.    Light  refreshments  will  be  served. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


American  Soldiers  Not  111  Treated. 

San  Francisco,  March  15,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  During  the  past  twelve 
years  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Argonaut, 
and  have  generally  been  in  perfect  accord  with  its 
policy  and  sentiments.  I  have  greatly  admired  its 
lofty  independence  and  sterling  Americanism.  Its 
denunciation  of  shams  and  frauds — social,  religious, 
and  political — have  been  a  grateful  oasis  in  the  mighty 
desert  of  barren  newspaper  truckling  to  sensational- 
ism and  deception.     This  much  for  the  past. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Argonaut 
has  deviated  from  that  high  plane  of  investigation 
and  discussion  which  so  eminently  characterized  its 
course  in  preceding  years.  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect,  and  deeply  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to 
dissent  from  the  views  of  a  journal  that  has  done  so 
much  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  high  ideal  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  and  private  duty. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  permanently  annexing  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States  and  of  the 
value  of  Cubans  as  fighting  soldiers,  there  is  ample 
room  for  honest  discussion,  but  into  that  I  will  not  go 
in  this  communication. 

What  I  particularly  object  to  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Argonaut  is  a  disposition  to  condemn  the  Federal 
administration  in  a  captious  and  unreasoning  spirit. 
To  me  this  is  evident  in  the  article  entitled  "How 
Shall  We  Get  More  Soldiers?"  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  March  13th.  You  quote  approvingly 
the  story  of  one  George  L.  Rees,  late  of  Company 
K,  First  California  Regiment,  and  draw  the  inference 
that  in  consequence  of  such  stories  President  Mc- 
Kinley  will  be  unable  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  read  Rees's  address 
before  the  Stanford  students,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  his  whole  story  is  essentially  and  em- 
phatically untrue.  During  the  Civil  War  I  was  a 
soldier  from  April,  1861,  to  August,  186s.  It  so 
happened  that  I  held  successively  the  positions  of 
private,  corporal,  sergeant,  sergeant-major,  captain, 
major,  lieutenant- colonel,  and  colonel.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  my  experience  was  extensive,  and  in 
all  ranks  from  private  to  colonel,  except  that  of  lieuten- 
ant. As  private,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do — be 
a  soldier.  And  in  all  my  experience,  as  private 
or  officer,  I  never  knew  of  one  instance  where  the 
private  soldier  had  the  least  trouble  with  an  officer 
when  the  soldier  discharged  his  duty  under  his  oath 
as  a  soldier.  Of  course,  there  were  times  of  weary 
marches,  bloody  battles,  hardships,  and  great  priva- 
tions, but  as  an  almost  invariable  rule  they  were  all 
met  with  fortitude  and  heroism.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things,  Mr.  Rees's  story  is  untrue.  Every  officer  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  anxious  to  win  glory  and  fame  in 
his  country's  wars.  When  the  day  of  battle  comes 
the  best-fed,  the  best-clothed,  the  best-drilled,  and 
the  healthiest  soldiers  will  win  the  battles.  Then 
why  should  an  officer  abuse,  starve,  neglect,  or  mis- 
trust the  men  under  his  command  and  thus  endanger 
his  own  life  and  reputation?  In  great  campaigns 
there  are  certain  to  come  times  when  rations  run  low 
and  camp  equipage  is  almost  nil.  When  Van  Dorn 
captured  Holly  Springs  with  its  vast  stores  and 
thousands  of  Federal  soldiers  were  cut  off  from  sup- 
plies, we  roughed  it  at  Limbkin's  Mills  for  nearly  a 
month,  living  almost  entirely  upon  one  article  of  diet 
— corn.  But  there  was  no  complaint.  We  were 
soldiering,  and  accepted  the  inevitable  with  soldierly 
fortitude. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  Argonaut  should 
accept  as  true  such  statements  as  those  made  by 
Mr.  Rees  before  the  Stanford  students,  and  use 
them  as  an  argument  that  President  McKinley  will 
be  unable  to  get  men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army 
except  by  "forcible  conscription  "—to  quote  the 
Argonaut's  language.  Even  now  the  dispatches 
state  that  the  recruiting  offices  opened  in  various 
States  are  thronged  and  crowded  with  first-class 
young  Americans  anxious  to  enlist  in  the  army. 
With  a  population  of  eighty  millions  the  time  will 
never  come  when  there  will  not  be  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ready  to  enter  the  military  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Practically  all  the  stories  of  neglect  and  bad  food 
come  from  the  volunteers,  and  are  mainly  untrue. 
Just  such  a  state  of  affairs  existed  in  the  first  year 


of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  War  is  not  a  "  banquet  '* 
or  a  "  full-dress  "  affair. 

I  suggest  that  if  newspaper-writers  would  visit  the 
great  government  warehouses,  and  personally  inspect 
the  quality  of  the  stores  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
learn  the  amount  issued  to  each  soldier,  they  would 
experience  a  revelation  that  would  give  them  a  better 
and  higher  idea  of  the  munificence  and  liberality  of 
the  Federal  Government.        Very  truly, 

W.  L.  Vestal. 

[The  Argonaut  did  not  "accept  as  true"  such 
statements  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Rees  before  the 
Stanford  students.  We  simply  gave  those  state- 
ments as  expressing  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  vol- 
unteers. We  remarked  in  the  article  :  "  We  do  not 
say  that  they  are  reasonable  in  their  dissatisfaction. 
We  only  say  that  it  exists."  In  fact,  that  idea  per- 
vades our  article.  We  have  spoken  thereof  "what 
the  volunteer  considers  to  be  poor  rations  and  poor 
treatment."  We  have  said  that  the  rations  and 
treatment  accorded  to  American  troops  would  be 
looked  upon  by  European  military  men  as  petting 
and  pampering,  and  have  said  that  the  Spanish 
troops  in  Cuba  would  eagerly  have  eaten,  and  did 
eat,  the  food  that  our  troops  scornfully  rejected. 

The  Argonaut,  however,  looks  at  facts  as  they  are 
and  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  Whether  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  volunteers  are  justified  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  dissatisfaction  exists.  That 
can  not  be  controverted.  If  anything  is  indisputable, 
it  is  the  grand  chorus  of  complaint  that  has  gone  up 
from  the  American  volunteer  troops  ever  since  they 
were  enlisted.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  in 
thinking  that  much  of  it  is  unreasonable,  but,  none 
the  less,  it  exists,  and  every  dissatisfied  returning 
volunteer  will  be  a  nucleus  of  warning  to  intending 
volunteers. 

If  it  be  true,  as  our  correspondent  says,  that  the 
recruiting  officers  are  besieged  by  enthusiastic  appli- 
cants, what  is  the  reason  that  the  military  age  has 
been  extended — formerly  twenty-one  to  thirty,  now 
eighteen  to  thirty-five? 

The  Argonaut  has  no  false  ideas  about  war  or  the 
hardships  of  war.  But  the  volunteers  have.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  recruits  who  must  fight  the  battles,  and 
therefore  we  must  consider  their  sentiments.  When 
we  recall  that  in  the  Civil  War  the  fighting  before 
Richmond  cost  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  the  few  thousands  who  have  fallen 
from  bullets  and  disease  during  this  little  Spanish 
war  seem  insignificant.  But  the  small  privations  of 
our  present  small  army  have  made  a  more  profound 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  American  people 
than  did  the  great  privations  and  awful  slaughter  in 
our  Civil  War,  over  thirty  years  ago.  Part  of  this  is 
due  to  the  increase  in  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
intelligence. 

As  to  the  Argonaut's  "captious  and  unreasoning 
spirit "  concerning  the  Federal  administration,  the 
Argonaut  will  be  disposed  to  adopt  a  less  critical 
tone  when  the  administration  tells  the  people  fairly 
and  squarely  what  it  means  and  wants  to  do.  The 
administration  has  not  yet  taken  the  American  people 
into  its  confidence. — Eds.] 


The  Golden  Links  will  give  a  musicale  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  April  3d. 
An  interesting  programme  will  be  presented. 


A  Society  Leader, 
The  triumphs  that  Moet  &  Chandon  champagne 
have  enjoyed  in  social  circles,  having  been  exclusively 
served  at  the  Vanderbilt,  Asior,  Bradley- Martin,  and 
Belmont  balls,  have  stamped  this  brand  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  most  discriminating  of  the  fashionable 
set.  Moet  &  Chandon  White  Seal  is  now  promi- 
nently in  evidence  at  every  select  affair. —  Wine 
Circular,  New  York. 


—  A.  B.  PlERSON  STILL    PRINTS    ONE    HUNDRED 

of  the  best  quality  Visiting  Cards  from   your  plate 
for  One  Dollar.    318  Post  Street  (Union  Square). 


TOURS  ANIL  TICKETS. 

Winter  and  Spring-  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a  most  gentle  soap, 
a  soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not    excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  It,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&  Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

TXTHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Trocadero 

This  charming  resort  has 
passed  into  new  hands,  who 
will  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  you  drive  to  the  Park, 
Ingleside,  or  the  Ocean, 
take  in  Trocadero.' 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fa  rthe  sale  of  the  mano- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDBAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-!dc1i  Duck,  from  7  Ounce* 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


DCDDCCCUT  1  D1DCD  and  make  *2  a  dav  at 

ntrilLULlll    U   rOrLn  home  during  leisure  hours; 

specimen  copy  and  full  information  10c. 

THE  AMERICAN  BUILDER,  Chicaoo. 

ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 


E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 


For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.,   or  539 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    III   THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

First -claws  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 
lata  of  Puo  Roblu  Hold. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harry 
C.  Lathrop,  arrived  from  the  East  on  Wednesday 
after  an  absence  of  six  weeks.  Mrs.  Stanford  ex- 
pects to  remain  in  town  for  several  weeks  at  her 
home  on  California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wintbrop  E.  Lester,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  four  months'  visit  in  the  East  and 
are  occupying  the  Robert  Jones  cottage  at  Santa 
Monica,  came  up  from  the  south  on  Wednesday  to 
attend  the  opera,  and  are  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  and  her  party,  when  last 
heard  from,  had  returned  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  trip  up  the  Nile. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  and  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  will 
leave  on  March  25th  for  a  trip  to  China  and  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Butters  have  returned  to 
their  home,  "Alta  Vista,"  Piedmont,  after  having 
spent  the  winter  on  the  Riviera.  Mrs.  Butters  will 
be  at  home  on  Wednesdays. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  returned  from  the  East 
early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson  arrived  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  on 
February  18  th. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid  arrived  from  New  York  early  in  the  week  en 
route  to  MiUbrae. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  and  family  have  gone  to  their 
country  home,  "  Fair  Oaks,"  at  Menlo  Park,  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Hush,  who  has  been  sojourning 
at  Santa  Rosa,  where  she  has  been  recovering  from 
au  attack  of  la  grippe,  will  return  to  Oakland  soon. 
During  the  week  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee, 
Jr.,  has  been  spending  a  few  days  with  her. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  is  in  Montreal,  Canada.  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  her  two  children  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  where 
they  will  remain  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  Webb  and  party,  of  New 
York,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Bird,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Purdy,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lawrence,  of  Grot  on,  Mass., 
are  at  Del  Monte  for  a  few  weeks'  stay.  During  the 
week  Dr.  Webb  came  up  to  San  Francisco  for  a  few 
days,  but  has  returned  to  Monterey.  After  visiting 
this  city  the  party  will  go  north  through  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  return  East  over  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Peter  Martin  was  a  visitor  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
last  week. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  will  leave  on  a  visit  to  Hon- 
olulu on  Saturday,  March  25th,  and  will  be  absent 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Willard  V.  Huntington,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  James  Alexander  Black,  left  Friday  for  a  brief 
sojourn  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  J.  Naglee  Burk  is  the  guest  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Robbins,  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bowers  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mrs.  Jay  Osborne  Moss,  of  New  York,  has  returned 
East,  after  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Judge  J.  H.  Boalt, 
of  Oakland. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cramp,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Cramp,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Cramp,  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia, 
are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Spaulding  and  Miss  Spaulding,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  were  at  the  California  Hotel  early  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Adams,  of  Menlo  Park,  reg- 
istered at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  George  W.  Pease,  of  New  York,  Mr.  John  A. 
Sheppard,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mr.  John  T.  Ackerman, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Runyon  com- 
prised a  party  which  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
last  week. 

Mrs.  Pollock  and  Miss  Jean  Pollock  came  up  from 
San  Diego  on  Tuesday  and  were  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  of  New  York,  regis- 
tered at  the  California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  King  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Spivalo  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Spivalo  were  up  from  Belmont  early  in  the  week  and 
registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Cobb,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
Mr.  C.  P.  Turner,  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  W.  H.  Turner, 
of  Boston,  and  Miss  C.  O'Connor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Jordan, 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Quinlan,  Mrs.  E.  M.  O'Brien,  Mr.  H. 

B.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Byrne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Clark,  Henry  P.  Umbsen,  Miss 
Shainwald,  Miss  O'Sullivan,  and  Mr.  William  F. 
Bruze. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  E.  C.  Latham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Stayad, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Marcy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Kniskern,  Miss  J.  Kniskern,  and  the  Misses  Hefter, 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cornwell  and  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Treadwell,  of  New  York,    Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

C.  French,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  E.  Orrett,  of  Alameda, 
Mrs.  D.  Netter,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
J.  Failing,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Horton,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Towne,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  S.  Worth, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Crawford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Moore, 
Miss  J.  Blair,  Mr.  E.  A.  Shattuck,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Miller,  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Miller. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Munger,  of  Aspen,  Colo., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  of  Fruitvale,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Vaughan,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  G.  L.  Alexander,  of  Portland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Newhall,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Coleman,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Johnson,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  L.  Wilsey,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Burdell,  of  Burdells,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.   H. 


Brahe,  of  New  York,  Miss  B.  M.  Bornig,  of  Palo 
Alto,  Mr.  William  Netdeton  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Paine, 
of  Spokane,  Miss  E.  Hardin,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mrsi 
J.  Green,  of  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  L.  Hartman,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Brigadier-General  Charles  P.  Eagan,  Subsistence 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Eagan 
arrived  in  this  city  on  Thursday  en  route  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  where  his  son  resides. 

Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  who  is  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  contemplates  leaving  shortly  for  Dawson 
City,  Alaska,  and  the  gold  fields. 

Commander  C.  P.  Perkins,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife 
have  returned  from  Byron  Springs,  where  they  have 
been  spending  several  weeks,  and  are  staying  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Albert  J.  Laws,  Twenty-Fourth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the 
week. 

Lieutenant  Horace  S.  Rumsey,  U.  S.  V.,  of  Com- 
pany L,  First  Missouri  Regiment,  has  left  for  his 
home  in  St.  Louis  after  a  visit  to  this  coast  and 
Honolulu. 

Commander  George  M.  Book,  U.  S.  N.,  was  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Captain  J.  L.  Sebon,  formerly  aid-de-camp  to 
Major-General  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  family  have  gone 
to  San  Diego,  where  Captain  Sehon  hopes  to  regain 
his  health. 

Mrs.  Evans,  wife  of  Lieutenant  F.  D.  Evans, 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  remain  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  during  the  absence  of  Lieutenant 
Evans  in  Manila. 

Captain  C.  B.  Hardin,  of  Company  F,  Second 
Battalion,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week.  He  was  with  his 
regiment  here  and  at  Honolulu,  but  has  been  on  sick 
leave  for  the  past  four  months.  Captain  Hardin  has 
fully  recovered  and  will  join  his  company,  which  is 
now  at  Manila,  on  the  next  transport  which  leaves  for 
the  Philippines. 

ami 

Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 

Affairs  in  golf  circles  have  been  quiet  during  the 
past  week,  and  the  welcome  rain  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  forecasts  are,  however,  for  a  bril- 
liant season  here,  and  at  Oakland  and  San  Rafael,  so 
it  will  be  quite  the  proper  thing  to  order  golf  costumes 
early. 

In  the  ladies'  handicap  competition  for  the  Winslow 
medal  on  Saturday,  March  nth,  the  prize  was  won 
by  Miss  Minnie  B.  Houghton  for  the  second  time, 
and  she  has  to  win  it  but  once  more  to  have  it  her 
absolute  property.  Miss  Houghton,  at  scratch, 
made  136  net ;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin,  at  scratch, 
made  148  net  ;  Miss  Caro  Crockett  made  162  net  ; 
Miss  Emily  Carolan  made  173  net ;  Miss  Genevieve 
Carolan  made  180  net.  No  returns  were  received 
from  Miss  Ella  Wilcox  Morgan  or  Miss  Maud 
O'Connor.  A  men's  competition  in  driving  and  one 
in  approaching  are  scheduled  for  Saturday,  March 
18th.  On  Tuesday,  March  21st,  there  will  be  a 
ladies'  foursomes  at  eighteen  holes.  The  next  event 
after  that  will  not  take  place  until  April  8th. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  golf  contests  of  the 
season  took  place  at  the  Oakland  links  on  Saturday, 
March  nth.  It  was  a  match-play  competition  at 
eighteen  holes  for  a  silver  cup.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  match,  the  results  were  as  follows  :  Mr.  George 
D,  Greenwood,  two  up  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Magee,  twelve 
up  ;  Mr.  R.  Cooke,  six  up  and  five  to  play  ;  Mr.  R. 
Goodall,  two  up  ;  Mr.  W.  P.  Johnson,  eight  up  and 
six  to  play.  The  other  contestants  were  Mr.  D.  F. 
Belden,  Mr.  H.  J.  Knowles,  Mr.  E.  R.  Folger,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  A.  S.  Macdonald,  Mr.  P.  H.  Rem- 
illard,  Mr.  T.  Rickard,  Mr.  G.  H.  Wheaton,  Mr. 
M.  Requa,  Mr.  J.  C.  McKee,  and  Mr.  Ames. 

The  men's  foursomes  handicap  match  play  at 
eighteen  holes  is  still  on,  and  will  be  played  off  soon. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  A.  Goodall  are  left  in 
against  Mr.  R.  Cooke  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Magee.  On 
Saturday,  March  iSth,  there  will  be  a  competition  in 
putting  and  approaching  at  the  Oakland  links. 

The  tennis  -  players  of  Boone's  Academy,  of 
Berkeley,  had  a  try-out  contest  on  Saturday,  March 
nth,  but  darkness  interfered  with  its  conclusion 
and,  the  weather  permitting,  it  may  be  played  off  on 
Saturday,  March  18th.  In  the  round-robin  tourna- 
ment that  was  played  on  Siturday,  March  nth,  the 
following  scores  were  made  :  Mr.  Robert  N.  Whitney 
and  Mr.  Ralph  BHven  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  defeat  Professor  Daily  and  Mr.  George  Whitney, 
but  the  score  stood  at  6—3,  4 — 6.  5 — 7,  10 — 8.  Mr. 
Harry  Weihe  defeated  Mr.  Walter  S.  McGavin, 
6 — 4,  6 — 1,  6 — o.  Mr.  F.  B.  Burnell  defeated  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Oxford,  6 — 2,  6 — 1.  Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  Tr., 
defeated  Mr.  H.  Punnett,  6—3,  6—4.  Mr.  George 
Broemmel  defeated  Mr.  W.  Fuller,  6—1,  6 — 2,  6 — 1. 
Mr.  James  A.  Code  played  the  strongest  game  that 
he  has  experienced  in  years  in  defeating  Professor 
Daily,  6—4,  6—4.  Mr.  Fay  Beale  defeated  Mr. 
Duval  Moore,  6—3.  Dr.  C.  B.  Root  defeated  Mr. 
Harvey  Walter,  6 — 3.  Mr.  Harry  Weihe  and 
Mr.  H.  Punnett  defeated  Mr.  Werner  Stauf  and 
Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  6 — 2,  6 — 2,  6—1.  Dr.  C. 
B.  Root  and  Mr.  Ralph  Bliven  defeated  Mr.  Grant 
Smith  and  Mr.  Harvey  Walter,  6—3,  6 — 4.  Pro- 
fessor Daily  and  Mr.  Grant  Smith  defeated  Mr. 
Ralph  Bliven  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Root,  7—5. 


ART    NOTES. 


—  Alfred  E.  Blake  M.  D.    Diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.     Telephone  R.  3201.    28  Geary. 


Miss  Mary  Brady  is  making  sketches  in  Chinatown, 
and  has  quite  a  number  of  ambitious  canvases.  She 
will  send  several  of  them  to  New  York. 


Miss  McCorraick  is  engaged  on  some  sketches  of 
a  historical  nature  near  old  Monterey,  and  her  friends 
will  soon  have  a  chance  to  see  some  of  them. 


H.  R.  Bloomer  will  also  exhibit  at  the  Century 
Club,  and  has  some  surprises  in  the  way  of  sketches 
taken  in  Marin  County  and  on  the  McCloud  River. 


Carlos  Hittell  has  under  way  a  scene  in  Mill  Valley, 
one  of  Austin  Creek,  and  another  of  the  Eel  River 
country.  He  recently  finished  a  series  of  attractive 
pen-and-ink  sketches  for  a  local  publication. 


C.  D.  Robinson  has  recently  completed  a  marine 
view  that  will  bear  close  comparison  with  any  of  his 
former  work.  It  is  a  scene  off  Land's  End,  and  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  Century  Club's  exhibition. 

Frank  McComas,  the  young  Australian  water- 
colorist,  will  soon  go  to  Chicago  to  exhibit  bis  work, 
and  then  will  try  a  new  field  in  Mexico.  After  that 
London  will  be  his  home  and  place  of  study. 


The  latest  work  of  C.  Chapel  Judson  is  entitled 
"Sunset  in  Oakland  Harbor,"  and  it  will  be  shown 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Century  Club.  He  is  think- 
ing of  moving  from  Fruitvale  to  this  city  in  the 
summer. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Association  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  28th.  The  nominating  committee  has  pre- 
sented the  following  list  of  names  of  candidates  : 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Edward  Bosqui,  Mr. 
James  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Davis,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  L.  D.  Latimer, 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  William  G.  Stafford,  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan,  and  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott. 


A  bicycle-track  on  a  house-top  may  seem  a  curious 
innovation  in  London,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  only 
people  who  seem  to  get  sport  out  of  the  roofs  are 
policemen  and  burglars.  There  is,  however,  a 
rumor  that  on  the  roof  of  the  magnificent  new  Hotel 
Grand  Central,  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  the  architect 
has  laid  out  a  bicycle-track  for  the  use  of  visitors. 
The  idea,  though  suggestive  of  vertigo,  is  really 
clever.  Of  course  the  tract  will  be  railed  in  with 
something  more  than  a  parapet,  and  this  is  actually 
the  first  adaptation  of  the  American  "roof-garden" 
in  that  country. 


A  Paris  photographer  has  introduced  a  novel  style 
of  taking  photographs,  which  he  calls  ' '  mummy- 
photography."  The  subject  is  swathed  in  mummy 
cerements,  put  into  a  genuine  sarcophagus  imported 
from  Cairo,  and  pictured  in  an  upright  position. 
A  smiling,  living  face  looking  out  from  embroidered 
gTave-clothes  gives  an  odd  effect.  No  actress's  salon 
is  complete  without  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  her 

own  mummy. 

• — ^ — • 

The  accommodations  provided  for  tourists,  ex- 
cursionists, and  large  parties  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais are  excellent.  To  the  left  of  the  tavern  is  a  cozy 
little  pavilion  with  tables  and  chairs,  which  are  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  those  bringing  their  own  luncheons. 


—  Samples  of  the  new  "  Fleur-de-Lis  ' 
Linen  will  be  mailed  by  addressing  Cooper  &  Co., 
the  Art  Stationers,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Nowhere  on  this  coast  will  you  find 
so  choice  an  assortment  of  rich  Diamond-Jewelry  as 
at  A.  Hirschman's,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic  Temple). 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Greenbaum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Post. 


The  Palace 

AMD 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

'    Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIKKPATRICK, 
Man  ager . 


"We  furnish  barrel-lots  of  fine 
old  Clarets  and  other  wines,  in 
bulk  or  bottled,  to  gentlemen  who 
want  pure,  wholesome  wines  of 
better  quality  than  can  usually  be 
obtained  through  dealers. 

Prices  reasonable. 


Write  for  information  and  samples  to 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 

Hill  Girt  Vineyard,  Martinez,  Gal. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  np  to  date," 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  dally 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
[ng  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BEBLIN,    SIDNEY. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street-N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


EUGENE    KORN, 

"THE    HATTER," 

726  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,       SOLE  AGENT. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  20,  189$. 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The   Latest    Exquisite    Parisian    Perfumes. 

BO  YAL-  WHITE-ROSE 

KOYAL-SEW  MOWN  HAY 
EOYA1-IXOKA 

ROYAL—KEINE  VIOLETTE 
PKBSCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  every  where,  or  upon  receiptor  !S1.50 
we  will  send  you  by  mail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  importation  Office 

46  F.  Bast  14th  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains   leave  and  are   due  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave! 


From  Dec.  18,  1898. 


|    ARRIVE 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..       *8.45A 

Eenicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  p 

Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  p 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Ramsey 8 .45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6 .  15  r 

8.00  a    Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .        8. 45  P 
8.30  a     San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Blnff. 4 .  15  P 

8  30  a    *Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown. . .        4^5  r 
q  00  a    Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  * 

q.oo  a     Fresno,      Bakersfield,      Santa     Bar- 
bara,  Los    Angeles,    Deming,     El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

10  00  a    Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  p 
i2.oom    Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 4.15  r 

*i  00  P    Sacramento  River  Steamers *8 .00  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 9.15  a 

Benicia,      Vacaville,       Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville 10 .  45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 7.15  P 

San     Francisco    and    Los    Angeles 
Limited.     Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and 

LosAngeles 9  45  A 

e  30  P    Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12 .  15  P 

5  30  t    Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 8.45  a 

Pacific     Coast    Limited,    El    Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago,  and  East $9.45  a 

Santa  F4  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  »' 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9 .  45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

.,  ,,-.,  *    Vallejo "-I5  P 

I7  00  P    Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       t9 -45  p 

8  00  P    Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8.15  A 

aio  05  P    Sunset    Limited,    Fresno,    Los    An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 

East **-45  p 

SAN  LBASDBO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


*6.oo  A 
7.00  A 
7.00A 

7.OO  A 
7.3O  A 


4.00  p 
4.00  p 


4.30  I 
5.00  p 


ITs-oo  P 


6.00  p 
6.00  p 

*6.oo  P 


8.00  A 
19.00  A 
IO.OO A 
III. 00  A 
3.OO  P 
S.OO  P 
7.OO  P 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchborg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

/Runs  through  to  Niles. 

t  From  Nttes.     


6.45  a 
^9-45  a 

IO.45  A 
12. 45   P 

ft. 45  P 
'5-45  p 
7-45  P 


-         COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

I       (Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8  15  A  Newark,  Centerville,  San  JosS,  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5-5°  P 

*a  15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations.... % *io.soa 

a  15  p    Newark,  San  Jose", and  Los  Gatos...        9.20A 
iii  45  p    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 
1  Way  Stations ■ T-7-gQ  * 


OBEEH  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)- 
*-  i5  9.00      ii.ooa.m.,    Ji.oo    *a.oo    $3.00 

*4.oo  t5-oo     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10  00  a.m.  tn.oo  *i.oo  Ja.oo  *3.oo  J4.00  *5.oop.m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


t.30  P 


4.10  p 


San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jos6,  GiLroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Crnz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io .  36  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *9-oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6 .  35  a 
San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

tii.45  r    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7 -3°  p 

a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 
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The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
cb!l  f-  r  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
yob.  jf  Ticket  Agent!  for  Time  C«rdi  and  other  Inform*- 
Hon. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Teac/ier—' '  What's  the  feminine  of  '  nobleman '  ?  " 
Bright  pupil— ■"  Heiress  I  "—Puck. 

"  Miss  Mary,  are  you  sorry  that  your  sister  Evelyn 
is  married  ?"  "  No  ;  it  advances  me  one  number." 
— Chicago  Record. 

Mrs.  Hornbeak — "  What  is  this  game  of  golf  that's 
in  the  papers  so  much,  anyhow?"  Farmer  Horn- 
beak—"  Wal,  so  fur  as  I  kin  make  out,  it's  nothin' 
but  a  kind  of  solitaire  croquet." — Puck. 

"I  hear  that  you  assisted  at  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  your  old  enemy,"  said  Gaswell  to  a 
surgeon  of  his  acquaintance.  "Yes;  I  cut  him 
dead." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-  Telegraph. 

First  cook  (reading)— "  Wanted,  to  go  to  Connecti- 
cut, a  first-class  cook.  Good  wages."  Second  cook — 
"  Niver  on  yer  loife.  Sure,  isn't  that  where  they 
make  alarum  clocks  ?  " — Jewelers"  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Naborly — "Is  your  aunt  on  your  mother's 
or  father's  side,  Johnny  ?"  Johnny— "Oh,  sometimes 
on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  Depends 
on  who's  getting  the  best  of  it." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"  What  1  A  man  with  a  nose  the  color  of  yours 
expects  me  to  believe  that  be  has  lived  on  water  for 
three  months  ?"  said  the  lady  at  the  door.  "  Yes'm," 
said  the  tramp  ;  "  you  see,  I'm  a  sailor  just  ashore." 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Angy  New — "  Yes,  I  quarreled  with  the  leading 
man,  and,  as  all  the  others  in  the  company  sided  with 
him,  I  resigned."  Sue  Brette — "  But  didn't  any  one 
take  your  part?"  Angy  New— "Only  my  under- 
study."—  Town  Topics. 

"  Pa,  where  did  the  doctor  bring  our  baby  from  ?  " 
"From  heaven,  Bert."  "Are  there  lots  of  babies 
there?"  "I  suppose  so,  dear."  "Then,  pa,  why 
do  we  pray  to  go  to  heaven  ?  Aren't  you  sick  enough 
of  babies  ?  "—Pick-Me-Up. 

Miss  Smart — "  Oh,  yes  ;  we  had  a  lovely  time  at 
the  ball,  Dr. — Dr. — Dr. — oh,  dear,  I  always  forget 
your  last  name."  Dr.  Smythe  {patronizingly  modest) 
— "Oh,  never  mind  I  just  call  me  simple  'doctor.'" 
Miss  Smart  (quickly) — "All  right,  simple  doctor." 
(Total  collapse  of  Smythe.) — Judge. 

Composer—"!  hope  you  like  my  new  opera?" 
Critic — "Ohl  It's  good  enough  in  its  way,  and  1 
dare  say  it  will  be  performed  after  the  works  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Meyerbeer  are  for- 
gotten." Composer  (delightedly) — "  Really  ?  "  Critic 
— "Yes;  but — not  till  then." — Pearson's  Weekly. 

"This  here  last  war,"  remarked  the  old  lady, 
"has  been  a  blessin'  to  my  fam'ly  ;  John's  drawin' 
of  a  big  pension  fer  one  ear  an'  three  Sogers  ;  the 
ole  man's  wrilin'  a  war  history  ;  Moll's  engaged  to  a 
sergeant ;  an'  Jennie's  gwine  to  marry  a  feller  that 
come  within  an  ace  of  bein'  a  ginrul  1 " — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Foreman — "We're  in  a  terrible  fix.  It's  time  to 
go  to  press,  and  we've  only  got  half  enough  paper  in 
the  shop  to  print  this  week's  issue  on.  It'll  take  three 
days  to  get  any  more."  Country  editor — "Great 
scissors  I  It'll  give  that  contemporary  of  ours  such 
a  boom  that  he'll  get  out  a  colored  supplement.  Cut 
the  paper  half-size  so  that  there  will  be  enough  to 
go  around,  and  we'll  announce  that  this  is  our  anti- 
expansion  edition.  Leave  out  everything  but  the 
ads." — Puck. 

' '  There  is  a  cat  sits  every  night  on  our  back 
fence,"  he  explained  to  the  lawyer,  "  and  he  yowls, 
and  yowls,  and  yowls.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  any  trouble  with  my  neighbor,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  if  I  am  not  justified  in  putting  a  stop  to  it." 
"  Certainly,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "  I  am  well  within 
my  rights  if  I  shoot  the  cat,  then?"  he  inquired, 
gleefully.  "  Um,  well,  I  would  hardly  say  that," 
answered  the  lawyer  ;  ' '  the  cat  does  not  belong  to 
you,  as  I  understand  it?"  "No."  "And  the 
fencedoes?"  "Yes."  "  Well,  then,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  tear  down 
the  fence." — Chicago  Post. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


"  Pa,"  said  little  Willie,  "  why  is  a  bad  actor  called 
a  'ham'?"  "Perhaps,"  his  father  replied,  "be- 
cause he's  so  often  served  with  eggs." — Ex. 


Suwdman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

Juvens — "In  my  opinion  McKinley  is  not  a  far- 
seeing  statesman."  Senex — "Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  he 
can  see  through  Miles." — Town  Topics. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable,  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 
«■    ♦    * 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


'Gold  Seal 

Best. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND   BELTING 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

5"7S-5"i5-511-519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Flowers 


*%> 


are  of  special  interest  this  season  because  of 
the  great  variety,  ag  everything  in  Nature  has  found 
its  way  into  this  season's  millinery. 

Flowers  stylishly  arranged  with  the  lovely  new 
shadings  of  chifl'on  materials  on  a  new  shape,  all 
assure  you  of  a  stylish  hat  that  is  a  delight  and  a 
pleasure. 

Our  assortment  in  hats,  (lowers,  ornaments,  and 
new  trimming  material  is  the  greatest  ever  shown  in 
San  Francisco. 

THE  WONDER  MILLINERY 


1026  Market  St. 


NO  BRANCH 

STORES. I 


Mrs.  Ryely—1  See  here,  Moike  ;  let  up  on  yure 
drinkin'.  Oi'd  be  mortyfied  to  death  to  hove  yez  give 
evidince  av  seein'  shnakes  on  St.  Patbrick's  Day." — 
Judge. 


BOM'SSTSiZiIJ    cfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
III 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JTiRSSSV !   401-403  Sansome  St. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TRAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LEAVES 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestibuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleepiu  g  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along  a  Royal  Way 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 

— BHTWHHN — 

Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and 

Via  EI-  PASO  and  FORT  WOKTH 

With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar    to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 
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Republicans 
Betrayed. 


After  seventy-seven  days'    deliberation    the    legislature   of 
California  California  has  adjourned  without  electing  a 

United    States    Senator.     As    a   result,  this 
State  is  deprived  of  its  due  representation  in 
the  United  States  Senate  for  two  years. 

It  is  true  some  quidnuncs  claim  that  the  governor  may 
appoint  Like  Hotspur,  the  governor  can  call  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep,  and  he  can  call  on  the  United  States  Senate 
to  receive  a  senator  at  his  hands,  but  we  assure  him  that 
his  appointee  will  be  stopped  at  the  Senate  door.  That 
question  has  been  settled  repeatedly.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  admit  to  its  ranks  men  appointed  by  gov- 
ernors to  "  fill  vacancies  "  occurring  when  State  legislatures 


have  not  been  in  session.  But  when  a  State  legislature  de- 
liberately defaults  in  its  duty,  and  adjourns  without  electing 
a  senator,  the  United  States  Senate  will  not  admit  to  its 
ranks  a  man  subsequently  appointed  by  the  governor.  This 
has  been  settled  in  the  cases  of  Montana  and  Oregon.  In 
short,  if  a  State  legislature  fails  to  elect  a  senator,  the  United 
States  Senate  holds  that  such  a  State  does  not  want  a  sen- 
ator. 

This  action  of  the  California  legislature  will  be  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  Republican  party.  It  is  true  that  the  Chron- 
icle, the  Call,  and  a  knot  of  interested  politicians  claim  that 
the  defeat  of  Burns  is  "  a  Republican  victory  over  the  rail- 
road." It  is  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  railroad 
victory  over  the  Republican  party.  The  railroad  has  had 
such  a  following  in  the  legislature  of  California  that  it  has 
practically  taken  the  State  by  the  throat  and  said  :  "  You 
shall  accept  a  senator  of  our  choosing  or  you  shall  have 
none."  And  it  has  carried  out  this  threat.  The  railroad 
demanded  that  Burns  be  elected  ;  when  Burns's  election  was 
found  to  be  impossible,  the  railroad  forced  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  go  without  a  senator. 

This  is  only  a  logical  sequel  to  the  developments  of  last 
November.  Immediately  after  the  election  a  quarrel  broke 
out  between  the  Call,  the  Chronicle,  and  the  railroad.  Mr. 
Spreckels,  of  the  Call,  and  Mr.  De  Young,  of  the  Chronicle, 
felt  so  much  aggrieved  at  their  treatment  by  Mr.  Herrin, 
the  railroad  manager,  that  they  flew  into  print  in  their  own 
papers  and  gave  what  evidently  was  a  truthful  statement  of 
the  quarrel  From  the  narratives  of  both  gentlemen  it  was 
plain  that  they  had  been  intriguing  with  the  railroad  ;  each 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  railroad  would  allow  him  to 
name  the  United  States  Senator.  Mr.  Spreckels  expected 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  name  the  man.  Mr.  De  Young 
expected  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  name  himself.  But 
Mr.  Herrin,  after  some  parleying,  informed  them  that  his 
candidate  would  be  the  fortunate  one,  and  that  his  candidate 
was  D.  M.  Burns,  As  a  result,  an  acrimonious  quarrel  broke 
out,  which,  as  the  Argonaut  said  at  the  time,  portended 
trouble  for  the  party,  a  probable  deadlock,  and  an  almost 
inevitable  failure  to  elect  a  senator.  All  of  these  things 
have  come  to  pass. 

But  the  trouble  which  this  intrigue  portended  for  the  Re- 
publican party  is  not  yet  over.  As  matters  now  stand,  the 
following  indictment  will  be  preferred  against  the  Republican 
party  by  the  voters  of  California  : 

That  the  Republican  leaders,  including  Spreckels  and  De 
Young,  through  all  of  last  year's  campaign,  gave  out  that 
the  railroad  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Republican  fight. 

That  the  Republican  journals  throughout  the  State,  most 
of  them  honestly  and  sincerely,  indorsed  these  claims  of  the 
Republican  leaders,  and  denied  that  the  railroad  was  inter- 
fering in  the  campaign. 

That  the  post-election  quarrel  which  broke  out  between 
Spreckels  and  De  Young,  and  Herrin,  the  railroad  manager, 
over  the  senatorship,  showed  plainly  that  these  Republican 
leaders  had  been  engaged  in  secret  dealings  with  the  rail- 
road. 

That  the  Call-Chronicle  attacks  upon  the  railroad  after 
the  election  proved  only  that  Spreckels  and  De  Young  were 
revenging  themselves  for  the  failure  of  the  railroad  to  carry 
out  its  promises  to  them. 

That  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, Frank  McLaughlin,  and  all  his  henchmen  and 
hangers-on,  were  in  the  railroad  fight  for  Burns,  and  stayed 
with  him  to  the  ignominious  end. 

That  the  railroad  showed  such  strength  in  the  legislature 
that  it  succeeded  in  defeating  all  attempts  to  elect  any  Re- 
publican other  than  the  railroad  candidate,  Burns. 

That  the  railroad,  its  candidate  (Burns),  and  its  hench- 
man (McLaughlin,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee),  finally  dead-locked  the  legislature,  and  de- 
feated the  desire  of  the  voters  of  California  to  have  due 
representation  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

To  all  of  the  counts  in  the  foregoing  indictment,  what 
reply  can  the  Republican  party  make?     It  has  no  reply. 

The  only  hope  for  the  Republican  party  between  now  and 


the  next  election  is  to  clean  out  its  Augean  stables ;  to 
drum  out  McLaughlin,  Burns,  and  their  hangers-on ; 
to  repudiate  those  party  leaders  who  have  been  secretly 
trafficking  with  the  railroad.  If  the  Republican  party  shall 
flog  out  of  its  ranks  all  of  these  treacherous  politicians,  it 
may  convince  the  people  that  it  is  not  a  party  which  is  run 
by  the  railroad.  But  if  such  action  be  not  taken,  and  if  its 
ranks  are  not  cleaned  of  all  these  smirched  politicians,  the 
party  is  doomed  at  the  next  election  to  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
the  polls.     It  will  be  a  Republican  Waterloo. 

There  is  now  an  attempt  being  made  to  cook  up  an  in- 
trigue forcing  Governor  Gage  to  call  an  extra  session.  This 
is  in  the  interest  of  Burns.  If  a  session  be  called  at  once, 
it  is  designed  to  go  into  caucus  and  force  the  election  of 
Burns.  That  would  be  the  final  and  crushing  blow  to  the 
Republican  party  in  California. 

That  was  a  most  distinguished  company  to  which  Em- 
Embassadorial  bassador  Joseph  H.  Choate,  representing 
Dignity  on  the  Government  of  the   United  States  and 

Trial-  the  person  of  its  President,  made  his  maiden 

speech  to  show  what  manner  of  men  should  represent  this 
country  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  assembled 
to  show  their  respect  for  our  country  in  a  banquet  of 
welcome  to  its  representative,  for  among  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  were  the  lord  chief -justice,  the  prime 
minister,  Rear-Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  of  the  Commons.  Before  the  important  event  of  the 
evening  were  some  dignified  speeches  eminently  becoming 
to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  reception  ;  then  came  the 
great  event — a  speech  from  the  American  embassador.  It 
was  an  opportunity  for  a  man  of  breadth  of  understanding, 
dignity  of  bearing,  and  refinement  and  tact,  to  make  a 
simple,  straightforward,  eloquent  presentation  of  whatever 
good  taste  might  have  prompted  him  to  say.  How  Mr. 
Choate  employed  the  opportunity  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following. 

We  are  assured  by  the  dispatches  that  he  "  began 
jokingly,  protesting  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  em- 
barrassment at  being  called  upon  to  respond  in  priority  to 
the  lord  chief-justice."  This  showed  at  the  start  that  the 
lawyer  stood  before  the  diplomatist.  "  He  felt  that  when 
the  British  lion  was  about  to  roar,  even  the  American  eagle 
should  hold  his  peace."  Thence  on,  his  speech  was  an  array 
of  jokes  and  pleasantries,  disclosing  his  versatility  in  being 
able  to  shift  from  the  position  of  a  lawyer  to  that  of  a 
club-man  able  to  spin  jokes  at  an  after-dinner  speech. 
Among  other  things  he  said,  referring  to  the  Venezuelan 
matter : 

"  You  know  that  on  our  side  of  the  water  we  love  occasionally  to  twist 
the  lioo's  tail  for  the  mere  sport  of  hearing  him  roar.  [Laughter.] 
Well,  that  time  he  disappointed  us.  He  would  not  roar  at  all.  He  sat 
silent  as  the  Sphinx,  and  by  dint  of  mutual  forbearance  our  sober  sec- 
ond thought  aiding  your  sober  first  thought  we  avoided  everything  but  a 
mere  war  of  words." 

Mr,  Choate  went  to  the  trouble  of  discrediting  his  country 
in  that  incident,  and  by  no  means  in  a  dignified  fashion. 
Again  : 

"  Now  I  have  little  more  to  say  of  my  own  country."  [Cries  of  "Go 
on."j  "  Our  young  republic  had  hard  work  during  the  past  century  to 
subdue  the  continent  and  to  mm  a  wilderness  into  a  smiling  and  wealthy 
garden.  But  that  business  is  now  pretty  well  finished,  and  so  last  year 
your  Brother  Jonathan  started  out  to  see  the  world.  He  donned  seven- 
league,  nay,  seven- hundred-league  boots,  and  planted  his  footsteps  on 
the  isles  of  the  sea.  And  what  gigantic  strides  he  made — Hawaii,  then 
Manila,  and  another  step,  my  Lord  Charles,  would  have  brought  him  to 
Hong  Kong." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Choate  said  some  wise  things  among  his 
jokes  and  pleasantries,  but  we  fear  that  their  weight  was 
lost.  In  short,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Choate  hardly  understood 
the  nature  of  the  reception  given  him  nor  the  opportunity 
that  it  offered.  His  error,  however,  was  by  no  means  fatal. 
He  will  hear  from  the  press  and  people  of  this  country  in  a 
way  that  will  be  instructive  to  him,  and  that  will  enable  him 
to  acquire  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  duties  and  position. 

We  have  not  been  altogether  fortunate  in  our  representa- 
tives to  Great  Britain.  The  office  of  embassador  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  dignity  of 
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reception  and  weight  of  influence  which  representatives  of 
this  country  in  the  great  courts  of  Europe  required.  The 
first  to  go  as  embassador  to  England  was  Thomas  F.  Bay- 
ard, who  served  from  1893  to  1897.  His  unfortunate 
bearing  throughout  his  incumbency  grieved  our  national 
sense  of  dignity.  Immediately  before  him,  serving  as  min- 
isters (the  office  of  embassador  not  having  been  created), 
were  James  Russell  Lowell,  1880  to  1885;  Edward  J. 
Phelps,  1885  to  1889  ;  and  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  1889  to  1893. 
Lowell  was  an  ideal  minister,  and  had  had  good  training  in 
the  court  of  Spain  from  1877  to  1S80;  he  was  a  man  of 
polished  manners,  a  comprehensive  understanding,  and  un- 
swerving dignity.  As  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  did  no  harm,  and 
his  position  was  Chicago's  pride.  Then  came  Mr.  Bayard, 
about  whom  it  is  best  to  say  as  little  as  possible.  We  fared 
better  with  John  Hay,  who  had  had  wide  experience,  first  as 
President  Lincoln's  assistant  private  secretary,  then,  from 
1865  to  1867,  first  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris,  the  charge' 
d'affaires  at  Vienna,  in  1867  and  1868,  then  secretary  of  the 
legation  at  Madrid,  from  1868  to  1S70,  and  then  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  State  from  1879  to  1891.  He  was  appointed 
embassador  to  England  to  succeed  Bayard,  and  his  shrewd- 
ness and  tact  were  ably  displayed.  He  was  recalled  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  State  when  Mr.  Day  resigned,  and 
then  Mr.  Choate  succeeded  him.  It  is  not  a  very  brilliant 
list  of  embassadors.     Mr.  Choate  may  improve  with  expe- 


Early  as  it  is,  party  bids  for  public  favor  in  the  Presidential 
„  „        campaign    of   1900   are   being   formulated. 

Democratic  Con-  r    b  7  » 

fusion  Worse  Just  now  the  bidding  is  particularly  active 
Confounded.  jn  Democratic  ranks,  and  the  babel  of  con- 

tradictory voices  is  significant  of  the  hopeless  confusion  into 
which  that  party  fell  on  account  of  the  last  campaign — a 
confusion  in  which  it  stili  flounders,  with  little  immediate 
hope  of  extrication. 

When  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  had  scored  the  Republican 
administration  in  its  alleged  policies  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  thought  they  saw  a 
hook  upon  which  to  hang  a  victory  in  the  next  campaign. 
They  promptly  called  a  caucus,  and  passed  resolutions  which 
they  fondly  conceived  would  become  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  platform  on  which  to  stand  before  the  people  in 
the  next  national  contest.  They  resolved  that  "the  United 
States  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  per- 
manent sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  the  Philip- 
pines." They  asserted  a  determination  to  transfer  the 
islands  to  an  independent  government  of  the  natives  when- 
ever it  should  be  organized,  and  leave  the  islands  to  their 
people.  They  applauded  the  services  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  offered  those  organizations  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  Democratic  party.  If,  as  can  not  be  doubted,  their 
action  was  an  attempt  to  reorganize  a  harmonious  Democ- 
racy and  put  it  in  training  for  1900,  the  result  does  not 
appear  to  be  especially  felicitous.  Only  about  three-quarters 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  went  into  the  caucus,  and 
many  of  these  absented  themselves  in  time  to  avoid  voting 
on  the  resolutions. 

When  the  dispatches  flashed  the  news  to  the  country  the 
most  important  papers  of  the  Democratic  press  proceeded 
to  condemn  the  caucus  utterances,  and  prominent  Demo- 
cratic leaders  had  either  condemned  in  advance  or  had 
enunciated  platform  principles  which  would  insure  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  party  factions.  The  New  York  Tunes 
stigmatizes  it  as  a  policy  "  to  drop  the  islands  and  run,"  and 
points  out  that  it  does  not  voice  a  sentiment  that  promises 
to  attract  American  votes.  The  Minneapolis  Times  dis- 
sents to  the  manifesto,  and  asks  :  "  How  are  we  to  tell 
when  an  independent  government  exists  ?  Aguinaldo  says 
it  exists  now.  Shall  we  take  his  word  and  evacuate  at 
once  ?  With  every  power  holding  us  responsible  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  their  subjects,  the  folly  of  such  aban- 
donment is  apparent."  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
says  :  "  It  is  a  policy  which  would  set  the  face  of  the  party 
backward  instead  of  forward  ;  which  would  commit  it  to 
stagnation  instead  of  advancement,  to  the  decrepitude  of 
national  senility  instead  of  to  the  vitality  of  national  vigor." 
Democratic  ex-Senator  George  Gray  had  already  said  that 
"  it  was  our  duty  to  take  these  islands  and  hold  them  in 
trust  for  the  great  purpose  of  American  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, to  bring  law,  and  liberty,  and  civilization  to  this 
people  who  had  never  known  them  before." 

Leading  Democrats,  like  Morgan  in  the  Senate  and 
General  Wheeler  in  the  House,  have  been  outspoken  in 
support  of  the  expansion  policy,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  administration.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  of  it 
that  "  those  Democra's  who  are  trying  to  force  the  anti- 
imp°rialism  issue  will  find  that  more  Democrats  are  expan- 
sionists than  they  have  estimated."  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  announces  that  there  is  a  greater  division  in  Dem- 
d;  atic  party  ranks  on  the  Philippine  question  than  in  the 
R  publican,  and  predicts  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  frame  a 


Democratic  policy  so  that  it  will  oppose  annexation  and  ex- 
pansion and  yet  give  no  encouragement  to  the  Filipinos,  or 
the  Republicans  a  chance  to  say  that  Democrats  are  lacking 
in  patriotism. 

In  the  light  of  these  opinions,  culled  from  wide-spread 
sections  of  the  country,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Democratic 
leaders  have  not  yet  hit  upon  a  plank  eminently  calculated 
to  unite  the  warring  factions  of  the  party.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  old  trouble  yet  to  be  settled — what  about  free 
silver  in  the  next  campaign?  Bryan,  Jones,  Vest,  and  their 
followers  say  it  is  still  the  overshadowing  issue.  Bryan  has 
announced  within  a  month  past  that  free  coinage  is  as 
popular  to-day  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  and  will  be  as 
popular  in  1900.  Senator  Jones,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  publicly  stated  within  two 
days  of  the  Bryan  announcement  his  belief  that  free  silver 
would  be  the  great  issue  and  the  Chicago  platform  re- 
affirmed would  be  the  platform  of  the  party. 

Eastern  Democrats  reply  that  silver  is  as  dead  as  old 
Marley,  who  was  "as  dead  as  a  door-nail";  that  a  silver 
plank  will  keep  the  party  split  into  contending  camps  ;  that 
it  will  deprive  the  party  of  the  votes  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware,  without  which  they  can 
not  win  ;  and  finally,  that  good  times  are  here,  and  better 
times  are  promised,  and  that  no  scheme  of  finance  can  be 
changed  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  prosperity. 

In  the  presence  of  these  internal  troubles  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  more  destitute  of  able  leaders  than  it  has 
been  since  the  Civil  War.  Cleveland  has  had  his  two 
terms  and  is,  besides,  unpopular  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  party,  partly  from  his  merits  and  partly  from  his  de- 
merits. Gorman  and  Hill  have  both  been  beaten  in  their 
own  States.  The  next  Senate  will  not  contain  a  single 
Democratic  senator  from  the  North  or  West,  except  Clark, 
of  Montana.  Turpie,  Murphy,  Smith,  Faulkner,  White,  and 
Gorman  have  all  been  retired.  Democratic  character  and 
ability  in  the  Senate  will  rest  solely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Morgan,  Vest,  and  Jones  of  Arkansas.  Of  these,  Morgan 
is  not  in  accord  with  either  policy  so  far  announced  as  to 
expansion  or  silver,  and  Vest  and  Jones  represent  the  ideas 
of  monetary  debasement  and  national  dishonor,  which  have 
already  been  condemned  at  the  polls  and  refuted  by  busi- 
ness conditions.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  sort  of 
platform  jumble  will  result  from  a  Democratic  National 
Convention  next  year  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the 
Democratic  party  will  get  off  in  the  fall  of  1900  if  the 
present  confusion  continues. 


The  rain  that  has  thoroughly  soaked  the  State  from  end  to 
Rainfall  ent*  during  the  last  fortnight  may  be  justly 

Natural  and  regarded  as  the  salvation  of  the  community. 
Artificial.  -j-he  farmerS)  never  very  far  from  the  point 

where  their  entire  annual  product  goes  to  the  payment  of  in- 
debtedness, had  been  staring  ruin  in  the  face  until  they  had 
almost  given  up  in  despair.  The  light  precipitation  last 
winter  resulted  in  short  crops  and  left  the  farmers  in  very 
straitened  circumstances ;  the  stock-men  saw  their  cattle 
starving  by  thousands  because  of  the  scarcity  of  feed,  and 
were  powerless  to  do  anything  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  dis- 
aster ;  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County  the  farmers  cried  out  for 
assistance  to  save  them  from  starvation,  and  banks  were 
closing  their  doors,  not  on  account  of  present  difficulties  but 
because  the  future  held  nothing  but  disaster  in  store  for 
them.  The  welcome  downpour  has  inspired  a  more  hopeful 
feeling  throughout  the  State  ;  it  has  insured  good  crops  and 
it  has  arrested  the  decimation  of  live-stock. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  extreme  dependence  upon  the 
moisture  that  falls  from  the  clouds  that  the  farming  commu- 
nity is  so  ready  to  take  up  with  the  various  schemes  for  pro- 
ducing rain  by  artificial  means  that  are  brought  forward 
from  time  to  time.  The  latest  of  these  has  been  advanced 
by  one  "  Professor "  Lowe  in  Los  Angeles.  He  offers  for 
the  small  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  to  draw  from  the 
clouds  whatever  amount  of  water  may  be  needed  by  the 
thirsty  soil  of  Southern  California.  There  is  not  even  the 
merit  of  originality  in  the  professor's  scheme,  though  he 
has  admirably  served  the  sensational  purposes  of  the  daily 
press.  He  proposes  to  adopt  the  time-honored  plan  of 
sending  balloons  into  the  air  and  liberating  the  moisture  by 
means  of  explosions.  The  scheme  has  been  tried  before 
and  it  has  invariably  failed. 

The  most  notable  experiment  in  this  line  was  in  1891, 
when  the  United  States  Government  appropriated  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purpose.  A  corps  of  rainmakers  was 
organized,  including  two  balloonists,  under  the  direction  of 
R.  G.  Dyrenforth.  A  retired  spot  in  Texas,  where  the  ex- 
plosives were  not  likely  to  do  any  damage,  was  selected,  and 
the  party  proceeded  there  with  an  elaborate  outfit,  consisting 
of  several  dozen  balloons,  kites,  retorts,  chemicals,  and 
heavy  charges  of  high  explosives,  as  well  as  ordinary  gun- 
powder. The  experiments  were  continued  for  many  days, 
with  no  apparent  result  beyond  the  expenditure  of  the  ten 
thousand  dollars.     Since  that  time  nothing  has  been  heard 
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ai  this  particular  system  of  rain  production,  but  imitators! 
crop  up  from  time  to  time  in  localities  where  the  people  are 
supposed  not  to  have  heard  of  the  earlier  failures. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  germ  of  truth  in  the  theory    * 
that  the  suspended  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  pre-* 
cipitated  by  means  of  explosions  ;  but  certainly  there  is  nob 
yet  one  scrap  of  evidence  upon  which  to  base  it.     Professoe 
Lowe    tells   a   weird    tale    of    having   personally    observed1  '** 
"nearly  all  of  the  battles   of  the  Army   of  the  Potomac"1*11 
while  perched  aloft  in  a  balloon,  and  of  having  noticed  that 
they  were  followed  immediately  by  rain,  extending  from  the 
battle-field  often  over  many  States.     The  idea  that  battles 
are  followed  by  rainfall  is  not  original  with   the  professor,- 
but  it  lacks  any  scientific  basis  in  observed  facts.     Even  f 
were  it  established  that   in  a  majority  of  cases  battles  arei 
succeeded  by  rain,  there  would  still  be  lacking  knowledge1  ^ 
as  to  whether  the  rain  would  have  come  even  had  the  battle!^ 
not   been   fought.     Meteorological   records    were    not  kept 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  no  great  battles  have  been  fought 
since  where  such  records  were  kept. 

So  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  conditions 
that  accompany  rainfall  has  advanced,  what  is  needed  is 
a  change  of  temperature  rather  than  concussion.  There  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  held  in  suspension  in 
the  air,  and  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  reduced  it 
will  be  precipitated.  But,  as  yet,  no  means  has  been  dis- 
covered for  reducing  the  temperature.  If  any  method  of 
controlling  atmospheric  changes  is  to  be  discovered,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  through  the  slow  but  thorough 
methods  of  the  weather  bureau.  In  connection  with  the 
climate  of  California  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Hammon 
is  at  least  interesting.  He  noticed  the  fact  that  an  un- 
usually wet  season  in  Alaska  was  usually  followed 
after  an  interval  of  about  three  months  by  unusu- 
ally dry  weather  in  California.  The  sequence  was  not 
invariable,  nor  was  the  interval  fixed,  but  they  were  suffi- 
ciently constant  to  suggest  some  connection.  Professor 
Hammon  suggested  that  the  Japan  current  might  be  the 
cause  of  these  conditions,  and  urged  that  observations  be 
conducted  at  Unga  Island,  in  Alaska,  where  there  are  some  old 
Russian  records.  The  authorities  at  Washington  are  now 
investigating  the  matter,  but,  before  anything  definite  can  be 
learned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  Japan  current  itself 
more  particularly.  It  should  be  studied  and  charted,  and 
the  variations  from  year  to  year  recorded.  When  this  is 
done,  more  will  have  been  accomplished  toward  understand- 
ing the  problems  presented  by  California's  eccentric  climate 
than  can  be  learned  from  any  number  of  Professor  Lowe's 
pyrotechnic  displays. 

Although  the  consumption  of  paper  and  printers'  ink  was 
So      New  considerably  increased  by  the  two  thousand 

Laws  That  bills  that  were  introduced  in  the  two  houses 

Were  Passed.  during  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature, 
not  one  in  fifty  of  these  measures  has  up  to  the  present 
time  become  a  law.  Governor  Gage  still  has  in  his  hands  a 
number  of  bills  that  were  passed  during  the  last  few  days, 
and  he  still  has  a  week  in  which  to  select  those  that  he  will 
approve  ;  but  whatever  his  action,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
legislature  will  make  a  record  for  the  small  number  of  new 
laws  it  has  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  This  is  partly 
because  Governor  Gage  has  been  unusually  active  in  ex- 
ercising his  veto  power,  and  has  thus  saved  the  State  from 
the  enactment  of  a  mass  of  crude  and  pernicious  legislation, 
and  partly  because  this  legislature  has  distinguished  itself 
by  proposing  an  unusual  number  of  imbecile  measures  that 
were  too  absurd  even  to  reach  the  governor.  In  spite  of 
this  moderation  the  legislature  has  succeeded  in  making  it- 
self the  laughing-stock  of  the  country  by  giving  its  ap- 
proval to  such  measures  as  the  anti-cartoon  law  and  the  im- 
possible bill  requiring  articles  in  newspapers  to  be  signed  by 
their  authors. 

Among  the  serious  laws  that  were  enacted,  the  most  im- 
portant were  probably  those  relating  to  elections.  The 
primary  law  prepared  by  Senator  Stratton  takes  first  place 
among  these,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  not  open  to  the 
objections  found  against  the  laws  of  1895  and  1897.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  are  made  compulsory,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings at  such  elections  are  made  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  govern  general  elections.  All  political  parties  that 
polled  at  least  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the  next 
preceding  election  are  entitled  to  participate  in  primaries. 
Primary  elections  for  delegates  to  State,  district,  or  local 
conventions  are  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  August 
of  each  even-numbered  year,  and,  where  local  officers  are  to 
be  elected  in  any  odd-numbered  year,  local  primaries  are  to 
be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  August  in  such  year. 
Where  city  or  town  elections  are  to  be  held  on  dates  other 
than  those  fixed  for  general  elections,  the  primary  is  to  be 
held  on  the  sixth  Tuesday  before  such  city  or  town  election. 
Ballots  are  to  be  printed  and  furnished  by  the  public 
officials  in  the  same  manner  as  at  general  elections.  The 
ballots  are  to  be  arranged,  however,  in  parallel  columns,  one 
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,lumn  being  devoted  to  the  delegates  of  each  party.  The 
:imber  of  delegates  to  be  voted  for  is  designated,  and, 
]:low,  a  sufficient  number  of  blank  lines  are  left  for  such 
Mes.  The  names  of  delegates  may  be  written  with  pen  or 
incil,  or  printed  slips  may  be  pasted  upon  the  space.  A 
iter  may  vote  for  the  entire  number  of  delegates  that  are 
^titled  to  be  elected  from  that  precinct  to  the  convention  of 
1;  party,  or  for  any  number  less  than  all,  but  he  may  not 
ite  for  the  delegates  of  more  than  one  party.  All  persons 
lalified  to  vote  at  general  elections  may  vote  at  primaries, 
Id  provision  is  made  for  the  registration  or  transfer  of 
tose  who  are  not  properly  registered. 

lAnother  election  measure  that  has  become  a  law  is  Smith's 

tistration  measure,  which  substitutes  the  original  affidavits 

I  voters  for  the  printed  registers  at  election  booths,  and 

fcuires  voters  to  write  their  names  for  comparison  with  the 

Inature  of  the  affidavit.    This  renders  fraudulent  voting  so 

Ingerous  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  attempted.     A  new  law 

prives  all  political  parties  except  the  two  polling  the  highest 

mber  of  votes  at  the  next  preceding  election  from  having 

y  representation  on  election  boards  ;  and  another  requires 

jj  :ction  boards  to  post  a  copy  of  their  returns  on  the  outside 

the  booths,  to  guard  against  any  manipulation  during 

,:  insmission  to  the  registrar  or  county  clerk.     In  the  future, 

tction  commissioners  are  required  to  hold  daily  sessions  of 

t  less  than  six  hours  each  for  canvassing  the  vote.     This 

intended  to  prevent  such  delay  as  occurred  in  this  city  last 

ar  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  elected  to  unex- 

red  terms  taking  their  seats.     Another  law  that  is  con- 

cted  with  election  matters  is  that  relating  to  the  publication 

proposed  constitutional  amendments.     The   vast    sums 

id  for  unnecessary  publications  in  newspapers  throughout 

e  State  in  the  past  have  constituted  a  scandal  of  consider- 

le  proportions.     Under  this  law  the  publication  in  news- 

.pers  will  be  suspended,  and  in  its  place  the  secretary  of 

ate  shall  have  printed  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the 

oposed  amendments  to  furnish  to  county  clerks  copies  to 

:   mailed   to   every   registered   voter   in   their    respective 

unties. 

Among  the  less  important  laws  are :  one  creating  a 
preme  court  commission  of  five  members  appointed  by 
e  supreme  court  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  receiving 
e  same  salaries  as  the  justices  ;  a  provision  vesting  the 
lection  of  State  library  trustees  in  the  governor  instead  of 
the  legislature,  and  providing  for  the  circulation  of  the 
>oks  in  the  library  ;  a  requirement  that  fire-escapes  shall 
;  placed  on  all  school  buildings  two  or  more  stories  in 
sight ;  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  opium,  or 
ircotics  within  two  miles  of  any  State  penitentiary  ;  a  re- 
lirement  that  pilots  shall  file  verified  monthly  statements 
lowing  their  receipts  in  detail ;  two  laws  prohibiting  the 
lyment  of  commissions  to  counties  for  the  collection  of 
ate  taxes  ;  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
.mp  of  instruction  for  the  National  Guard  ;  and  a  require- 
ent  that  a  separate  fund  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  payment 
school-teachers'  salaries  in  counties  constituting  but  one 
hool  district.  This  law  was  enacted  with  particular  refer- 
ice  to  the  situation  in  San  Francisco  ;  but  it  was  unneces- 
ry,  as  the  provision  is  already  contained  in  the  charter 
bich  will  go  into  effect  next  year. 


1  the  exercise  of  their  wisdom  as  the  law-making  body  of 
a  million    and   a   quarter  persons    enjoying 
'fectivb  the  protection   of    the   American    flag,    the 

ur.valism.  assembly     and     the     senate     passed,     and 

overnor  Gage  has  approved,  a  bill  requiring  that  all 
:wspaper  articles  reflecting  in  any  way  upon  the  living  or 
e  dead  be  signed  by  the  writers  thereof.  The  first  fact 
at  this  measure  discloses  is  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  com- 
ex  business  of  journalism. 

Not  alone  the  common  law,  but  also  the  laws  of  libel, 
irfectly  cover  the  matter  at  which  this  act  is  aimed,  for 
ey  clearly  fix  the  responsibility  for  all  matter  published  in 
twspapers.     The  act  does  not  even  strengthen  the  element 

personal  accountability  already  existing. 
Besides,  it  requires  a  physical  impossibility.  Many  news- 
»per  articles  are  the  work  of  numerous  hands  ;  they  are 
gun  by  one  writer,  completed  by  a  second,  and  remodeled 
'  a  third.  Then,  perhaps,  a  heading  is  written  by  a  fourth  ; 
id  then  the  night  editor  may  do  some  cutting  to  make  the 
dele  fit.     Before  any  of  that  is  done,  the  editor  in  charge 

the  department  in  which  the  article  is  produced  may  have 
ven  instructions  concerning  its  treatment,  and  behind  him 

the  managing  editor,  who  probably  has  dictated  its 
«licy.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  copy-readers,  who 
ay  make  changes  on  their  own  account.  An  article 
jned  with  all  these  names  would  look  ridiculous. 

Compare  such  a  newspaper  as  the  London  Times  with 
e  freakish  newspapers  of  Paris.  The  articles  in  the  Times 
e  not  signed  ;  they  are  the  product,  generally,  of  numer- 
s  minds  cooperating  to  produce  a  perfect  result.     As  a 

nsequence,  the  paper  has  tremendous  weight — it  is  proba- 


bly the  greatest  single  power  in  Great  Britain.  In  Paris,  i 
on  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  the  custom  for  writers  to  pro- 
duce the  articles  alone  and  to  sign  them,  there  is  practically 
no  such  thing  as  the  power  of  the  press  as  exercised  in 
England  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  American  news- 
papers which  have  borrowed  that  idea  from  France  have  the 
least  influence. 

These  facts  disclose  the  whole  difference  between  the  value 
of  signed  and  impersonal  journalism.  The  great  American 
editors — men  of  brains,  character,  and  power — did  not  sign 
their  articles.  It  was  not  done  by  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
George  D.  Prentice,  Thurlow  Weed,  Horace  Greeley,  or 
Charles  A.  Dana.  It  is  not  done  by  the  brilliant  Ken- 
tuckian,  Henry  Watterson.  It  was  never  done  by  the 
able  men  who  established  journalism  in  San  Francisco. 
The  signing  of  all  articles  would  weaken  journalism,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  level  of  mere  pamphleteering. 

Such  are  the  conditions  with  which  Governor  Gage  was 
confronted.  When  he  signed  the  bill  he  struck  a  blow  at  a 
profession  that  is  none  the  less  honorable  for  having  some 
unworthy  members.  He  will  find  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the 
papers  of  the  State  bitterly  resentful  of  his  approval.  The 
law  will  be  a  blow  at  even  the  smallest  country  weekly.  It 
will  establish  a  sort  of  offensive  and  wholly  useless  press 
censorship.  It  will  offer  a  bribe  for  the  corruption  of  that 
esprit  de  corps  without  which  a  large  daily  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  It  will  strike  a  blow  at  the  property 
values  of  all  newspapers.  It  will  tend  to  shift  responsi- 
bility from  responsible  to  irresponsible  persons.  It  will 
not  increase  to  the  slightest  extent  the  protection  that 
the  public  now  enjoys  through  laws  that  are  beneficial  to 
journalism  itself. 

That  the  act  was  framed  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
harassing  one  or  two  newspapers  that  had  made  themselves 
offensive  to  the  framers  and  active  promoters  of  the  law,  and 
with  no  aim  whatever  to  give  the  public  a  larger  protection,  is 
a  notorious  fact  with  which  the  governor  is  doubtless  familiar. 
The  new  law  is  futile,  will  cover  its  sponsors  and  the 
governor  with  ridicule,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  dead-letter. 

The  dispatches  concerning  reported  troubles  in  Porto  Rico 
Porto  Ricans  have  been  followed  by  one  from  General 
Do  Not  Henry,    military    governor    of    the    island, 

Love  Us.  denying    their    existence.     General    Henry 

says  that  there  is  no  trouble  that  could  not  be  put  down  by 
the  United  States  troops. 

Nobody  ever  said  there  was.  The  United  States  army 
could  put  down  troubles  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the 
Philippines,  too,  given  enough  men,  money,  and  time. 
What  was  said  about  Porto  Rico  was  that  the  natives 
do  not  like  as  and  are  conspiring  against  our  govern- 
ment. They  want  independence.  To  prove  this  we 
quote  the  statement  of  Colonel  Hubell,  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  New  York  Volunteers,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Porto  Rico.  Colonel  Hubell  says  :  "  The  Porto  Ricans  do 
not  like  us.  What  they  want  is  their  independence,  and 
they  are  going  to  try  and  get  it.  They  are  too  weak  to 
make  any  stand  against  the  United  States  troops,  but  they 
show  their  hostility  in  a  hundred  ways.  They  have 
treacherously  assassinated  many  of  our  soldiers.  In  fact, 
sentry  duty  there  is  dangerous.  An  open  rebellion  we 
could  put  down,  but  these  evidences  of  smoldering  hatred 
and  these  acts  of  treachery  are  difficult  to  cope  with.  It 
is  only  fair  to  the  Porto  Ricans  to  say  that  they  do  not  look 
upon  us  as  personal  enemies,  but  as  enemies  of  their  in- 
dependence. This  sentiment  is  more  intense  in  the  in- 
terior than  in  the  cities  and  on  the  coast."  Colonel  Hubell 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  does  not  look  for  any  friendly  senti- 
ment toward  us  on  the  part  of  the  Porto  Ricans  unless  we 
grant  them  their  independence. 

Of  the  two  officers,  Colonel  Hubell's  views  of  the  situa- 
tion are  apt  to  be  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  General  Henry, 
with  the  further  fact  that  General  Henry  is  a  professional 
soldier  and  looks  at  popular  discontent  and  threatened  up- 
risings with  a  soldier's  eyes.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Colonel  Hubell  is  right  :  that  the  Porto  Ricans  do  not 
love  us,  and  that  they  do  love  liberty.  While  President 
McKinley  wants  to  give  them  liberty,  it  is  McKinley  liberty. 
And  they  have  the  bad  grace  not  to  like  it.  They  want 
Porto  Rican  liberty.  Of  course,  they  have  bad  taste,  but 
then  they  were  born  so. 


in  allowing  those  thoroughfares  to  be  cut  off  from  all  chance 
of  through  railways  by  these  few  blocks  of  electric  road. 
From  whichever  point  of  view  the  property- owners  may 
look,  this  contemplated  franchise  is  a  mistake.  If  they 
want  to  make  Bush  Street  a  boulevard,  they  are  ruining  it 
as  a  boulevard  by  allowing  several  blocks  of  electric  road 
upon  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  at  some  future  period  they 
should  want  a  genuine  through  system  of  railway  along  the 
entire  length  of  Bush  Street,  they  would  find  themselves 
estopped  from  that  by  the  tracks  of  the  contemplated 
electric  road. 

President  Dohrmann,  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  de- 
fends this  contemplated  franchise  by  saying  that,  under  the 
law,  any  road  can  use  the  tracks  of  another  for  five  blocks  ; 
therefore,  in  the  future,  a  through  system  could  run  on  the 
electric  tracks  of  Bush  Street.  Theoretically  he  is  right ; 
practically  he  is  wrong.  A  few  years  ago  a  cable  road  was 
contemplated  which  involved  using  the  tracks  under  this 
law  of  a  cable  system  already  in  operation.  The  cable  com- 
pany already  in  operation  told  the  new  company  that  they 
could  run  over  their  tracks  but  they  could  not  use  their 
cable.  Neither  could  they  use  their  slot.  Neither  could 
they  run  another  cable  in  their  cable  trench.  Thus  they 
complied  with  the  law  and  offered  the  new  company  their 
tracks,  but  rendered  it  impossible  to  use  the  tracks.  So 
the  new  company  was  shut  off  from  the  street. 

The  Bush  Street  property-owners  will  find  that  the  con- 
templated electric  franchise  over  three  blocks  of  their  street 
will  ruin  the  street  forever  for  either  a  boulevard  or  a  use- 
ful through  railway  system.  The  Bush  Street  property- 
owners  must  desire  that  their  street  be  either  free  from 
street  railways  or  made  profitable  by  a  genuine  street  rail- 
way running  from  end  to  end  of  their  street.  By  the  con- 
templated electric  franchise  they  will  find  themselves  de- 
barred from  either  forever. 


It  is  pleasing,  at  last,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact 
real  Strength  strength  of  the  "  Cuban  army."  According 
of  the  to  a   Havana   dispatch    the   army    contains 

Cuban  Army.  13,219  men  all  told.  This  number  includes 
the  privates,  corporals,  and  sergeants.  As  to  the  number 
of  commissioned  officers,  no  statistics  have  yet  been  fur- 
nished, but  it  is  believed  that  there  are  three  or  four  times 
as  many  officers  as  privates.  The  number  of  brave  Cubans 
who  rushed  to  arms  as  soon  as  the  American  troops  had 
conquered  the  Spaniards  was  very  large.  Most  of  them  were 
colonels. 

Many  months  ago  papers  like  the  New  York  Journal  and 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  were  fond  of  saying  that  if 
the  United  States  were  to  recognize  the  Cuban  republic 
the  "Cuban  army"  would  drive  the  Spaniards  into  the  sea. 
The  Argonaut  at  the  time  expressed  some  little  doubt 
concerning  the  size  or  efficiency  of  the  Cuban  army. 
When  it  is  now  reflected  that  the  Spaniards  had  over  200,- 
000  men  under  arms,  and  that  they  put  up  a  very  good  fight 
against  our  own  brave  soldiers  at  Santiago,  it  may  be  seen 
what  truth  there  was  in  these  statements  about  this  «  Cuban 
army  "  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  Cuba.  As  the  Argonaut 
was  fond  of  saying  at  the  time,  they  could  not  have  done 
it  in  a  thousand  years. 

We  congratulate  Senator  Foraker  and  other  senatorial 
fire-eaters — who  wanted  to  recognize  the  Cuban  republic,  and 
who  also  believed  that  the  "  Cuban  army"  could  drive  out 
the  Spaniards — on  the  revelations  of  this  late  day.  Thir- 
teen thousand  can  not  be  under  the  mark.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  three  million  dollars  in  good  American  gold  are 
to  be  divided  up  among  the  "  Cuban  army,"  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that  not  a  single  man  who  has  the  ghost  of  a 
claim  to  having  been  in  the  army  will  fail  to  be  on  the 
roster. 


Concerning  the  contemplated  electric  road  from  Sixth 
Electric  Road  Street  t0  Jackson,  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
on  tion  has  now  urged  the  street  committee  of 

Bush  Street.  foe  board  of  supervisors  to  grant  the  fran- 
chise. It  is  to  run  along  Sixth  to  Taylor,  thence  to  Post 
Street,  down  Post  to  Grant  Avenue,  thence  to  Bush,  down 
Bush  to  Sansome  Street,  returning  by  way  of  Montgomery 
Street. 

Again   we    urge    upon    the    property-owners    of    Grant 
Avenue  and  Bush  Street  that  they  are  making  a  grave  error 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  21st,  John  Sherman  was 
killed  by  the  Associated  Press  and  buried  by  the  evening 
papers.  On  Wednesday  morning,  March  22d,  he  was  res- 
urrected by  the  morning  papers.  As  these  lines  are  written 
he  is  still  alive,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  remain  so.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  Secretary  Hay  should  have  sent  out 
official  announcements  of  his  death,  basing  them  on  press 
dispatches  alone.  Hay  is  an  old  newspaper  man,  and  he 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  believe  unconfirmed  news- 
paper dispatches  about  anything. 


Readers  of  the  Argonaut  do  not  need  to  be  assured 
of  the  admiration  which  is  felt  by  this  journal  for  that  gal- 
lant sailor,  George  Dewey.  We  have  expressed  it  often 
enough.  But  there  is  one  reason  for  Dewey's  popularity 
with  his  countrymen  which  we  have  not  yet  heard  men- 
tioned. If  there  is  one  more  thing  which  could  make 
Admiral  Dewey  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  it  is 
that  he  has  persistently  refused  to  write  any  war  articles  for 
the  magazines. 
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THE    FLOWER    OF    DEATH. 

A  Night  of  Despair  and  Its  Jovful  Morning. 

"  You  are  as  good  as  dead,"  said  the  doctor,  looking 
steadily  at  Anatole. 

Anatole  staggered.  He  had  come  to  pass  a  cheerful 
evening  with  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Bardais,  the  savant  whose 
works  in  poisonous  substances  are  so  well  and  favorably 
known,  but  one  whose  excellence  of  heart  and  almost 
fatherly  kindness  Anatole  had  been  able  to  appreciate  more 
than  any  one.  And  now  all  of  a  sudden,  without  regard  for 
his  feelings,  without  being  prepared  to  hear  it,  the  terrible 
prognostic  is  uttered  by  so  great  an  authority. 

"  Unfortunate  fellow,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  what  have 
you  done?" 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  stammered  Anatole,  greatly 
troubled. 

"  Try  to  recollect.  Tell  me  what  you  have  drank,  what 
you  have  eaten,  and  what  you  have  breathed." 

The  last  word  spoken  by  the  doctor  was  a  ray  of  light  to 
Anatole.  That  very  morning  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  friends  who  was  traveling  in  India.  In  this  let- 
ter had  been  a  flower  plucked  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges 
by  the  traveler — a  flower,  red,  warped,  and  of  bizarre  shape, 
the  odor  of  which,  he  remembered  well  now,  had  seemed 
to  him  strangely  penetrating.  Anatole  searched  in  his 
pocket-book  and  took  therefrom  the  letter  and  flower  in 
question,  which  he  showed  to  the  savant. 

"  Without  doubt,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "  it  is  the 
Pyramenensis  tttdica — the  fatal  flower,  the  flower  of  death." 

11  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  But  it  is  not  possible.  I  am  only  twenty-five  years  old. 
I  feel  myself  full  of  life  and  healih." 

"  When  did  you  open  that  fatal  letter  ?  " 

"  At  nine  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  Well,  to-morrow  morning  at  the  same  hour,  indeed  at 
the  same  moment,  you  will  feel  a  sharp  anguish  at  the  heart, 
and  it  will  be  all  over  with  you." 

"And  do  you  not  know  any  remedy,  any  means  of " 

11  None,"  said  the  doctor,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands  he  sank  backward  in  an  arm-chair,  choked  with 
grief. 

From  the  emotion  displayed  by  his  old  friend,  Anatole 
realized  that  there  was  no  hope.  He  departed  in  a  dazed 
manner. 

With  beads  of  cold  perspiration  on  his  brow  and  his 
thoughts  confused,  Anatole  moved  along  unconscious  of 
what  was  passing  around  him,  and  not  even  suspecting  that 
the  streets  were  becoming  deserted.  He  wandered  a  long 
time  thus  ;  but  at   length,  coming  to  a  bench,  he  sat  down. 

The  rest  did  him  good.  Until  then  he  had  been  like  a 
man  who  has  been  struck  on  the  head  with  a  club.  The 
effects  of  the  shock  were  disappearing,  and  he  began  now  to 
collect  his  vagrant  thoughts. 

"  My  plight,"  thought  he,  "  is  that  of  a  person  condemned 
to  deatn.  Yet  I  can  still  hope  for  mercy.  By  the  way, 
how  much  longer  have  I  to  live  ?  " 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

n  It  lacks  three  hours  of  morning.  It  is  time  I  was  in 
bed.  I  go  to  bed,  indeed  !  To  devote  the  last  sad  hours 
of  my  life  to  sleep  !  No.  I  can  certainly  do  better  than 
that.  But,  what  ?  Parbieu  /  I  have  it.  I  will  draw  up 
my  last  will  and  testament." 

A  restaurant  which  remained  open  all  night  was  near  by. 
Anatole  entered  and  sat  down. 

"  Waiter,  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  a  bottle  of  ink." 

He  drank  a  glass  and  looked  at  his  writing-paper,  reflect- 
ing :  "  To  whom  shall  I  leave  my  six  thousand  francs  in- 
come ?  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother — a  fact  which  is 
lucky  for  them.  And  among  the  persons  who  interest  me  I 
can  think  only  of  one — Nicette." 

Nicette  was  one  of  his  forty-second  cousins,  a  charming 
young  girl  of  eighteen  years,  with  fair  tresses  and  large,  black 
eyes.  Like  himself  she  was  an  orphan,  and  this  community 
of  fate  had  long  ago  established  a  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them.  His  will  was  speedily  drawn  up.  He  left 
everything  to  Nicette. 

When  it  was  finished  he  drank  a  second  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. 

"  Poor  Nicette,"  thought  he.  "  Her  guardian,  who  knows 
little  of  the  world  except  his  class,  which  he  teaches  to  play 
on  brass  instruments  at  the  Conservatory,  has  bethought 
himself  to  promise  her  hand  to  a  brute,  a  sort  of  bully, 
whom  she  detests,  because  she  loves  another,  as  she  has  i 
avowed  to  me,  although  with  reticence  and  an  embarrassed 
air.  Who  is  this  happy  mortal  ?  But  he  must  be  worthy 
of  her,  since  she  has  fixed  her  affection  on  him.  Good, 
gentle,  comely,  and  affectionate  Nicette  deserves  an  ideal 
husband.  Ah,  how  well  would  she  have  suited  me  for  a 
wife.  It  is  an  infamous  tyranny  to  spoil  her  life  by  giving 
her  to  a  brute.  But  why  should  I  not  be  Nicette's  cham- 
pion ?  I  have  said  it  now,  and  to-morrow  morning  I  will 
begin  to  act  But  to-morrow  morning  it  will  be  too  late. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin,  if  at  all.  The  hour  is  a  little  mat 
a  propos  to  see  people,  but  as  I  shall  be  dead  in  five  hours 
I  don't  care  a  sou  for  conventionalities.  Yes,  1'U  do  it — my 
life  for  Nicette." 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Anatole  rang  the 
bell  at  the  house  of  Nicette's  guardian,  M.  Bousard.     Badly 
frightened  and  wearing  his  night-cap,  he  answered  the  door. 
"  Is  the  house  on  fire  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  M.  Bousard,"  replied  Anatole,  "  I  have 
come  for  a  chat." 
"At  this  hour?" 

"  I  am  at  all  hours  pleased  to  see  you  ;  but  you  are  not 
dressed,  M.  Bousard.     Are  you  going  back  to  bed  again  ?  " 
"  That's  what  I  am  going  to  do.     But — I  suppose,  mon- 
sieur, that  to  disturb  me  in  this  manner  you  must  have  some- 
thing very  important  to  say  to  me." 

*''  Very  impor.;.    ,  M.  Bousard.     It  is  necessary  that  you 


give  up  your  plan  of  marrying  my  cousin  Nicette  to  M. 
Capendac." 

"  Never,  monsieur,  never." 

"  But  I  say,  yes." 

"  Monsieur,  my  resolution  is  taken.  The  marriage  will 
take  place." 

"  It  will  not." 

"We'll  see  about  that.  And  now  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  answer,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer." 

"  That  is  not  altogether  polite.  But  I  am  as  good-humored 
as  I  am  tenacious,  M.  Bousard.  I  am  not  offended  at  your 
procedure,  and  I  will  remain." 

"  Remain  if  you  like.  I  consider  you  as  gone,  and  I  will 
not  converse  further  with  you." 

And  M.  Bousard  turned  toward  the  wall,  grumbling,  "  Did 
one  ever  see  the  like  ;  to  disturb  a  peaceful  man,  to  rouse  him 
from  his  sleep,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  such  nonsense." 

Suddenly  M.  Bousard  made  a  bound  from  his  bed. 

Anatole  had  taken  up  one  of  the  trombones  of  the  pro- 
fessor, into  which  he  blew  with  might  and  main,  madly 
moving  the  slide.  Infernal  sounds  were  emitted  by  the  in- 
strument. 

11  My  cherished  trombone,  given  me  by  my  pupils  !  Leave 
the  instrument  alone,  monsieur." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Anatole,  "you  consider  me  as  departed. 
I  consider  you  as  absent,  and  I  am  amusing  myself  while 
waiting  for  your  return.  Urn-pa  I  Urn-pa  /  What  dulcet 
melody  !  " 

"  You  will  cause  me  to  receive  notice  to  leave  the  house. 
My  neighbors  will  not  tolerate  the  trombone  after  midnight." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  they  have  no  love  of  music  in  their 
souls.    Z-z-:-z  /     Wow/     Tootle-too I    Um-pa  /    Um-pa  /" 

"Stop,  for  mercy's  sake." 

"  Do  you  consent,  then  ?  " 

11  To  what?  " 

11  To  give  up  the  marriage." 

"  But  monsieur,  I  can't  do  it." 

"  Then,  um-pa  !  " 

"  M.  Capendac  is  a  terrible  man.  If  I  affront  him  thus 
he  will  kill  me." 

"  Does  that  reason  influence  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  others  besides." 

"  In  that  case  leave  all  to  me.  Only  swear  to  me  that  if 
I  obtain  the  consent  of  M.  Capendac  to  the  breaking  of  the 
match,  my  cousin  shall  be  free." 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  she  shall  be  free." 

11  Bravo.  I  have  your  word.  Permit  me  to  retire.  But 
where  does  this  Capendac  live  ? " 

"Number  100,  Rue  des  Deux-Epees." 

"  I  will  go  there.     Good-by." 

"As  for  you,"  thought  M.  Bousard,  "you  are  putting 
your  head  in  the  lion's  mouth,  and  you  will  be  taught  a 
lesson  that  you  deserve  to  learn." 

Meanwhile  Anatole  hastened  to  the  address  indicated. 
When  he  arrived  there  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  Ting-a-ling-a-ling." 

"  Who  is  there?"  said  a  deep  voice  from  within. 

"  Open.  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  very  important  message 
from  M.  Bousard." 

He  heard  the  noise  of  a  safety-chain  being  displaced,  and 
of  a  key  with  which  three  locks  were  successively  opened. 

"  Here  is  a  man  well  defended,"  thought  Anatole. 

Finally  the  door  was  opened.  Anatole  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  gentleman  with  a  large,  curled  mustache, 
who  wore  a  fencing  costume  as  his  night-dress. 

"  Always  ready,  you  see.     It  is  my  invention." 

The  walls  of  the  ante-chamber  were  hidden  by  suits  of 
armor.  In  the  litttle  parlor  into  which  Capendac  conducted 
his  visitor,  he  saw  only  weapons  galore  ;  ataghans,  poisoned 
arrows,  sabres,  one  and  two-handed  swords,  pistols,  lances  ; 
there  was  plenty  there  to  make  a  timid  heart  quail. 

"  Bah,"  thought  Anatole,  "  what  do  I  risk  now  ?  Two 
hours  and  a  half  at  the  most     Here  goes." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Anatole,  "you  are  going  to  marry  Mile. 
Nicette?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Monsieur,  you  shall  not  marry  her." 

"  Blood  and  thunder,  and  who  will  hinder  me  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

Capendac  looked  askance  at  Anatole,  who  was  not  a  large 
man,  but  who  seemed  very  determined. 

"  Ah,  young  man,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  you  are  lucky  to 
find  me  in  a  pleasant  humor.  Profit  by  it  Do  you  know 
that  I  have  fought  twenty  duels,  in  which  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  slay  five  of  my  adversaries  and  to  wound  the  other 
fifteen  ?     Once  more  I  warn  you  to  retire." 

"  I  see,"  replied  Anatole,  "  that  you  are  an  adversary 
worthy  of  my  steel,  and  my  desire  increases  to  measure 
swords  with  a  man  so  redoubtable.  Let  us  see.  Suppose 
we  fight  with  those  two  swords  by  the  chimney,  or  these 
cavalry  sabres,  or  these — or  what  do  you  say  to  these  curved 
ataghans.     You  don't  decide  ?     Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  your  mother  and  the  grief  your  death 
would  cause  her." 

"  I  am  an  orphan.  Do  you  prefer  the  carbine,  the  pistol, 
or  the  revolver  ?  " 

"  Young  man,  do  not  fool  with  these  firearms." 

"  Are  you  afraid  ?     You  tremble." 

"I  tremble?     Nonsense,  it  is  the  cold." 

"  Then  either  fight  or  renounce  the  hand  of  Nicette." 

"  I  like  your  pluck.  The  brave  should  always  be  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  Do  you  wish  me  to  confess 
something  to  yon  ?  " 

"  Out  with  it." 

"  For  some  time  past  I  have  wished  to  free  myself  from 
this  betrothal.  But  I  did  not  know  how  to  go  to  work 
about  it.  I  would  consent  very  willingly  to  what  you  desire 
of  me,  but  you  must  understand  that  I,  Capendac,  can  not 
have  the  air  of  yielding  to  threats.  Now  you  have  menaced 
me." 

"  I  withdraw  the  menace," 

"  Then  it  is  agreed." 


"  Will    you    write    and    sign    your    relinquishment 
Nicette  ? " 

"  I  have  so  much  sympathy  for  you  that  I  can  refuse  ] 
nothing." 
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Furnished  with  the  precious  paper,  Anatole  hurried  op 
to  the  residence  of  M.  Bousard.  He  reached  his  door 
eight  o'clock. 

"  Ting-a-ling-a-ling." 

"Who  is  there?" 

"  Anatole." 

"  Be  off  to  bed,"  cried  the  professor,  wrathfully. 

"  I  have  the  consent  of  M.  Capendac.     Open,  or  I 
have  to  break  the  door." 

M.  Bousard  opened   it.     Anatole  showed  him  the  pap  | 
and  going  to  the  door  of  Nicette's  room,  called  out : 

"  Cousin,  rise,  dress  yourself  quickly,  and  come  down.1 

Some  minutes  after,  Nicette,  fresh  as  the  dawn,  came  i 
the  little  parlor. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  she  inquired. 

"The  matter    is,"   answered    M.    Bousard,    "that 
cousin  is  crazy." 

"If  that  be  so  there  is   at  any  rate  method  in  my  mi  I »KI 
ness,"    exclaimed    Anatole.     "This    very    night,    my   d 
cousin,  I  have  achieved  two  things.     M.  Capendac  has 
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nounced  his  claim  to  your  hand,  and  your  excellent  guard  lea* 
consents  that  you  shall  marry  whom  you  please." 

Really  and  truly,  my  guardian,  am  I  free  to  ma 
Anatole  ? " 

"  Ha  !  "  exclaimed  Anatole. 

"  Then,  I  love  you,  my  cousin." 

At  that  moment  Anatole  felt  his  heart  beat  rapidly.     \i(  d»»S' 

it  by  reason  of  the  pleasure  which  the  unexpected  avowal  iw; 

Nicette  had  caused  him  ?    Was  it  the  pang  predicted  by  1  (J  ll: 

Bardais  ?     Was  it  death  ? 

Wretch  that  I  am  !  "  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow.  "  "] 
cup  of  happiness  is  at  my  lips,  and  I  am  going  to  die  wi 
out  tasting  it." 

Then  feverishly  taking  Nicette's  hand,  he  told  her  a 
how  he  had  received  the  letter  which  contained  the  flo> 
whose  fragrance  he  had  inhaled  ;  and  of  the  prognostic 
Dr.  Bardais  :   how  he  had  made  his  will  in  her  favor,  1 
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steps  he  had  subsequently  taken,  and  the  success  with  wh  1  m»i 
his  efforts  had  been  crowned. 

"  And  now,"  sighed  he,  "  I  must  die.' 

"  But  it  is  impossible,"  said  Nicette  ;  "  the  doctor  is  ilnw 
ceived.     Who  is  he  ? "  lews 

"  A  man  who  is  never  wrong  in  his  diagnosis,  Nicette 
Dr.  Bardais." 

"  Bardais,  Bardais  !  "  cried  M.  Bousard  suddenly,  bin  |l  V 
ing  out  laughing.     "  Hear  what  the  morning  paper  says  :    • 

"'The  learned  Dr.  Bardais  has  just  been  suddenly  stricken  m   allien 
mental  alienation.     The  mania  from  which  he  suffers  is  of  a  sciern 
character.     It  is  well  known  that  the  doctor  made  a  special  stud} 
poisonous  substances.     He  believes  now  that  all  whom  he  meets 
poisoned,  and  endeavors  to  persuade  them  that  such  is  the  case. 
was  removed  at  midnight  to  the  big  white  house.'  " 

"  Nicette  !  " 

"  Anatole  !  " 

The  young  couple  had  rushed  into  each  other's  arms, 
were  locked  in  a  fond  embrace. — Translated  from  the  F: 
for  the  Argonaut  by  Judson  F.  Davidson. 
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A  strange  and  dramatic  story  was  given   recently  in 
Belgrade  journal,  the  scene  of  which  was  a  Servian  villa 
near  Prokupjie,  where  a   Greek  priest  had  been  murden 
The  wife  of  the  priest  and  her  lover  were  condemned 
death  by  shooting  for  the  crime.     The  hour  of  the  exetP 
tion  arrived,  and  the  two  criminals  were  placed  before  I 
firing-party  in  full  view  of  thousands  of  spectators,  who  vn 
kept  back  by  troops.     The  man  broke  down  and  howl 
for  mercy,  but  the  woman  was  cool  and  cynical,  and 
marked  :    "  See    how   famous    we   are  !     If   I    had   died  ^ 
simple  priest's  wife  not  ten  people  would  have  followed 
to  the  grave."     The  firing-party  had  raised  their  rifles  a 
were  awaiting  the  final  orders  to  shoot,  when  a  messenger 
horseback  broke  through  the  crowd  and  handed  the  CO 
manding  officer  a  sealed  letter.     The  condemned  man 
woman  embraced  each  other  and  shed  tears  of  joy  at  fin 
supposed  reprieve,  but  it  soon  transpired  that  only  the  m 
was  pardoned,  while  the  woman  had  to  undergo  the  extrej 
penalty.     As  her  lover  was  led  away  the  woman  clung 
him,  begging  for  one  more  look  and  one  more  word  frc 
him,  but  he  repulsed  her  pitilessly,  and  went  away  withe 
even  glancing  at  her.     After  this  affecting  scene  the  den  ^" 
sentence  was  carried  out. 
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It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  mean  duration  of  life 
greater  among  married  men  than  with  celibates,  and  all  Itii 
calling  attention  to  this  the  president  of  the  Royal  Instituti  it  a 
of  Public  Health  gave  his  reason,  "  because  no  doubt 
former  are  better  taken  care  of."  This  view  has  betV  1 
severely  criticised  by  another  authority,  who  declares  tl  ^tjh 
"  married  men  are  longer-lived,  not  necessarily  because  th  1  ^t 
are  married,  but  because  they  were  probably  the  best 
bachelors,  in  the  best  position  to  marry,  to  afford  home  col 
forts  and  medical  advice.  As  bachelors  they  went  throat 
a  process  of  selection,  the  judges  being  the  female, 
reasoning  powers  may  not  be  good,  but  whose  instinct  fo 
well  known  to  be  excellent  "•- 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  that  have  adopt  " 
voting-machines.  Twenty-eight  of  the  machines  have  be 
purchased,  making  allowance  for  emergencies,  as  the  use 
the  contrivances  not  only  dispenses  with  printed  ballots  a: 
some  officials  at  each  polling-place,  but  as  well  reduces  t 
number  of  election  districts.  The  perfect  working  of  t 
machines  is  conceded  by  the  people  there. 
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A  hotel  of  thirty  rooms  was  moved  two  miles  on  the  I 
across  a  lake  in  Indiana  while  the  season  of  arctic  winl 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


UULANI  AND  HER  ROYAL  MOTHER. 


lollectiuos    of   Princess    Likelike  —  A    Royal    Death    Foretold— 
Gayeties    of   By-Gone    Days    in    Honolulu— Friendship    of 
Stevenson  and  the  Late  Princess  Kaiulani. 

Likelike,  the  beautiful  Hawaiian  princess,  youngest  sister 

the  king,  wife  of  Mr.  Archibald  Cleghorn,  and  mother  of 

liulani,  was  the  gayest  and  brightest  member  of  society  in 

palmy  days  of  the   islands   when    Kalakaua   reigned. 

lose   were   the   good   old   times    when   everybody    knew 

irybody  else  in  the  island  capital,  and  life  was  like  an 

11  rlera-bouffe,  with  a  stage  setting  of  moon-lit  sea,  palms, 

1  palace,  and  the  stately  throne-room  with  its  waxed  floor 

11  i    electric   lights ;    where    the    actors   were    kings   and 

irtiers,  Japanese  princes,   Chinese   mandarins,  embassa- 

rs,  and  admirals,  with  a  small  fry  of  consuls,  navy  officers, 

diers,  and  natives.     Life  was  one  round  of  gayety,  to  the 

:ompaniment  of  singing  voices  in  the  moonlight,  or  Berger's 

nous  Hawaiian  band.     Sugar  was  up  then,  and  beets  had 

t  been  invented.    All  Honolulu  was  rich,  there  were  often 

many  as    eight  men-of-war  of  different  nationalities  in 

little  harbor  at  once,  all  vieing  with  the  others  in  giving 

iajendid  entertainments  to  the  towns-people,  which  were  re- 

■ned  with  that  prompt  and  lavish  prodigality  only  possible 

a  place  full  of  idle  men.     There  were  wealthy  planters, 

odsome  lunas  (overseers')  in  native  straw  hats  with  bands 

over-laid  peacock  feathers,  excitable  Russians  from  the 

m-of-war   Rasboinik   getting   up    balls    and    parties   and 

.ching  the  girls  to  dance  the  "  polonaise."     What  a  ball 

>M  it  was  at  the  opera-house,  with  the  king  and  queen  in  the 

pal  box ;    while  on  the   floor    the    men    in  uniform,  the 

imen  in  handsome  costumes,  were  dancing  and  flying  to 

;  music  of  the   man-of-war   band,  the    Russian   captain 

iding,  in  a  glitter  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and  all  threading 

yly  the  madcap  figures  of  the  "  polonaise  "  ! 

There  were  yellow-haired  Germans  clicking  their  heels  on 

palace  veranda  ;  broad-shouldered  Americans  from  the 

x-Mssex ;  pink  and  amiable  Englishmen  and  "  officers  of  the 

ira    n-room"    (we   never    called   them    "middies");    dark, 

as  mantic    Chilians   from    the   Pilcomayo ;  and    diminutive 

panese  officers,  alert  and  dapper — alt  idle  and  only  too 

,d   to  play  tennis,  help  at   church   bazaars   or   a   palace 

in  rden- party,  or  go  to  picnics,  luaus  (native  feasts),  or  even 

ernoon  teas. 
:tS  The  queen,  the  royal  princesses,  the  wives  of  the  officials, 
.tive  ladies  of  rank,  and  rich  old  missionary  families  all 
pt  open  house,  assisted  by  bevies  of  extremely  pretty 
Nowhere  else  on  earth  are  there  such  strangely 
■r-  autiful  women  as  in  Hawaii.  Not  the  pale,  pretty  daugh- 
■  rs  of  the  English  and  American  officials,  nor  the  dark 
id  stately  Hawaiians,  but  the  half-castes  of  all  nationalities  ; 
glowing,  richly  tinted  Portuguese,  the  broad-browed 
alian,  the  vivacious  French,  and  even  the  almond-eyed, 
eam-tinted  Oriental.  Of  all  lovely  creatures  the  Hawaiian 
:pa-hauli  (half-white)  takes  the  palm. 
In  those  merry  days,  when  Honolulu  society  was  more 
mantic,  more  rich  and  luxurious  than  it  can  ever  be  again, 
leader  of  all  the  revels,  the  wittiest,  gayest  member  of 
at  brilliant  set  was  the  king's  youngest  sister,  the  Princess 
ikelike.  She  was  very  beautiful,  with  big,  black,  spark- 
ig  eyes  and  glorious  hair  ;  she  was  lively,  of  quick  per- 
ptions,  and  spoke  English  fluently,  and  her  Hawaiian  was 
mething  to  dream  of.  Like  Kalakaua,  she  had  great  per- 
nal  charm  and  that  polished  manner  and  exquisite  tact 
nich  made  her  beloved  by  all  classes  and  nationalities. 
The  last  time  she  was  seen  in  society  was  at  a  grand  ball 
the  palace.  She  wore  a  white  satin  holaku — a  native  dress 
at  hangs  in  graceful  folds  from  the  shoulders — spread  in  a 
ng  train,  and  embroidered  with  seed-pearls  ;  white  ostrich- 
>s  in  her  black  hair,  and  her  only  ornaments  were  ropes  of 
smine  buds.  She  was  very  gay  that  night,  dancing  every 
imber,  and  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  health  and 
gh  spirits,  so  that  the  news  of  her  very  serious  illness 
iortly  after  was  a  great  shock  to  her  many  friends.  At  the 
me  time,  the  natives,  in  their  strange,  impalpable  way, 
iread  the  whisper  that  she  would  die  when  the  lava  flow 
opped  at  Kilauea ;  it  was  also  rumored  that  the  ominous 
d-fish  that  heralded  misfortune  to  noble  families  had  been 
en  in  shoals  off  Diamond  Head.  The  princess  died,  after 
very  short  illness,  and  two  days  later  the  inter-island 
earner  Kinau  came  in  with  the  news  that  the  lava-flow  had 
opped  at  the  hour  of  her  death.  This  is  a  well-known 
ory  in  Honolulu,  and  no  more  strange  than  many  things 
at  happen  there  and  are  not  recorded. 
Again  the  throne-room  doors  were  opened,  this  time  to 
1  who  cared  to  come  and  take  a  last  look  at  the  princess 
i  she  lay  in  state.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  stood 
e  bier,  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall.  Likelike  re- 
ised  as  if  in  sleep  ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  showing  the 
ng,  black  lashes  ;  her  abundant  hair  hung  in  waves  over 
white,  silken  pillow  ;  her  satin  dress,  which  she  had 
orn  so  short  a  time  before,  lay  out  in  shining  folds  over 
e  black  velvet,  and  showed  beneath  her  dainty  feet,  shod 
white  silk  slippers,  that  would  never  again  trip  across  the 
rone-room  floor. 

On  each  side  of  the  bier  stood  four  Hawaiians  holding  the 
11,  white-plumed  kahilis  made  of  feathers,  the  emblem  of 
•x  rank,  and  singing  in  their  deep,  rich  Hawaiian  voices, 
at  echoed  sadly  in  the  big  room,  the  native  chants  for  the 
!ad.  A  long,  snake-like  procession  streamed  in  at  one 
lor  of  the  throne-room  and  out  at  the  other — such  a 
range  mixture  of  classes  and  races.  Honolulu  officials, 
issionaries,  officers,  native  retainers  from  her  various  es- 
tes,  shop-keepers,  members  of  influential  Hawaiian  fam- 
es, half-caste  girls  from  the  schools,  old  people  whom  she 
id  helped  and  befriended — all  moved  slowly  and  reverently 
rough  the  spacious  room,  and  occasionally,  in  the  hushed 
tence  broken  only  by  the  watchers'  voices  solemnly  chant- 
g,  would  rise  one  shrill,  ear-splitting,  tear-compelling 
Awe  Awe"  of  the  Hawaiian  wail  for  the  dead. 
Kaiulani — or  "  the  little  princess,"  as  she  was  affection- 


': 


ately  called — inherited  much  of  her  mother's  charm.  She 
was  a  great  favorite  in  her  girlhood  days,  though  she  lived 
a  very  retired  life  with  her  father,  her  governesses,  and  her 
books  at  Waikiki.  Mr.  Cleghorn's  house  was  built  in  the 
generous  island  fashion,  with  plenty  of  room  and  doors  and 
windows  opening  on  all  sides  on  the  beautiful  gardens.  A 
palm  avenue  skirted  the  lawn,  that  was  shaded  by  the 
biggest  and  handsomest  banyan-tree  in  all  the  islands  of 
Hawaii.  The  little  princess's  birthdays  were  celebrated  as 
national  events — as  they  were,  indeed,  in  the  days  when 
annexation  was  undreamed  of — and  attended  by  all  the 
world  and  his  wife.  The  band  played  as  the  guests 
walked  about  under  the  banyan-tree,  while  indoors,  where 
the  large  cool  rooms  were  decorated  in  palms  and  flowers, 
the  little  princess  received  her  friends.  She  stood  (this  was 
on  her  fourteenth  binhday)  at  the  end  of  the  latiai,  a  tall, 
slim  girlish  figure,  in  a  simple  frock  of  white  muslin.  Be- 
hind her  were  stationed  four  Hawaiian  men,  in  yellow  feather 
cloaks,  holding  aloft  the  white  kahilis  of  her  house. 

The  rooms  were  crowded  with  guests,  and  the  dresses 
were  beautiful,  for  in  those  days  the  ladies  of  Honolulu 
were  noted  for  their  handsome  gowns,  many  of  them  send- 
ing for  them  all  the  way  to  London  and  Paris.  The  high- 
class  Hawaiian  ladies  in  their  sweeping  holakus  bowed 
before  the  little  princess  with  a  deep  obeisance,  slowly, 
gracefully,  with  a  nodding  of  ostrich-plumes  and  the  rustle 
of  silk,  as  they  kissed  the  slim,  brown  hand.  The  navy 
officers,  in  their  handsome  uniforms,  admirals,  statesmen, 
foreign  officials,  embassadors,  bowed  before  the  little  maid, 
and  occasionally  some  old  native  woman  would  push  her 
way  through  the  well-dressed  crowd,  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
little  girl,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  dress. 

For  all  alike  Kaiulani  had  a  sweet  smile  and  gracious 
word.  That  she  had  a  tender  heart  and  generous  nature  one 
little  incident  will  show.  A  half-caste  woman  of  good  family, 
a  friend  of  Likelike's,  had  had  many  misfortunes,  losing 
both  land  and  money.  On  the  occasion  of  Kaiulani's  birth- 
day she  very  reluctantly  attended,  as  her  one  dress  was  hardly 
good  enough  for  so  fashionable  an  affair.  Her  gray  silk 
holaku  had  worn  shiny  at  the  seams  and  her  gloves  were 
mended.  She  stood  back,  hesitating,  not  daring  to  go  for- 
ward and  kiss  the  princess's  hand.  Suddenly  Kaiulani  spied 
her  in  the  crowd,  and  coming  forward,  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched, said,  in  Hawaiian  :  "  I  go  to  my  mother's  friend — 
I  do  not  expect  her  to  come  to  me." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  had  arrived  in  Honolulu 
about  that  time,  on  his  yacht  Casco,  lived  near  at  hand.  Mr. 
Cleghorn,  being  a  fellow-countryman,  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
the  two  naturally  grew  to  be  friendly,  and  Mr.  Stevenson, 
walking  over  of  an  afternoon,  would  often  meet  the  little 
princess,  and  walk  and  talk  with  her  under  the  banyan-tree. 
Here  she  told  him  of  her  projected  trip  to  Scotland,  where 
she  was  to  go  to  school  in  a  strange  land.  It  seemed  very 
far  away  to  the  little  girl ;  she  would  have  to  leave  her  father, 
her  home,  her  country,  and  live  in  a  cold,  windy  place, 
among  foreigners.  It  was  to  reassure  and  comfort  her  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  wrote  the  following  lines  in  her  autograph 
book : 

"To  Princess  Kaiulani  : 
"Written  in  April  to  Kaiulani,  in  the  April  of  her  age;  and  at 
Waikiki,  within  easy  walk  of  Kaiulani's  banyan.  When  she  comes  to 
my  land  and  her  father's,  and  the  rain  beats  against  the  window  (as  I 
fear  it  will),  let  her  look  at  this  page  ;  it  will  be  like  a  weed  gathered 
and  pressed  at  home  ;  and  she  will  remember  her  own  islands  and 
the  shadow  of  the  mighty  tree  ;  and  she  will  hear  the  peacocks  scream- 
ing in  the  dusk,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  the  palms,  and  she  will  think 
of  her  father  sitting  there  alone. — R.  L.  S. 

"  Forth  from  her  land  to  mine  she  goes, 

The  island  maid,  the  island  rose. 

Light  of  heart  and  bright  of  face, 

The  daughter  of  a  double  race. 

"  Her  islands  here,  in  Southern  sun, 
Shall  mourn  their  Kaiulani  gone. 
And  I,  in  her  dear  banyan  shade, 
Look  vainly  for  my  little  maid. 

"  But  our  Scots  islands  far  away 
Shall  glitter  with  unwonted  day, 
And  cast  for  once  their  tempests  by 
To  smile  in  Kaiulani's  eye. — R.  L.  S." 

Isobel  Strong. 


The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  about  forty  miles  of  book-shelves,  and  the  provision 
of  more  space  is  a  daily  necessity.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  library  as  great,  but  there  are  many  libraries  in  most 
civilized  countries  which  number  their  contents  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.  These  vast  bulks  of  material  require  not  only 
the  storage  and  attention  necessary  for  their  preservation, 
but  must  be  arranged  in  an  accessible  form.  No  doubt 
much  of  this  mighty  accumulation  of  books  is  useless,  but 
it  is  not  the  theory  of  the  modern  librarian  that  he  should 
decide  and  distinguish  between  the  wheat  and  the  chaff. 
Much  of  our  most  valuable  knowledge  of  the  past  has  been 
gained  from  books  which  had  been  preserved  by  chance  in 
spite  of  an  apparently  justified  contempt  by  the  contempo- 
rary standard  of  criticism.  The  librarian  has  to  preserve 
and  to  provide  means  of  ready  access  to  all  that  comes  his 
way,  whatever  may  be  his  private  opinion  as  to  relative 
merits.  From  such  reasons  have  sprung  the  modern  arts  of 
bibliography  and  of  indexing.  Those  who  are  familiar  only 
with  the  clumsy  catalogues  of  older  institutions  could  best 
realize  the  precision  and  convenience  of  modern  inventions. 


The  under-graduates  at  Cambridge  University  had  bon- 
fires and  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  rowdyism  when  Lord 
Kitchener  came  to  receive  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
The  university  senate  now  recommends  that  a  rule  be 
passed  that  henceforth  no  under-graduate  shall  take  part  in 
the  public  proceedings  of  the  university. 

Some  ancient  Venetian  coins  have  been  discovered  in  the 
banks  of  a  river  of  Mashonaland,  They  date  back  to 
1570,  and  numismatists  in  England  are  much  interested  in 
the  find. 
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Turbine-engines  are  being  put  into  passenger  vessels,  the 
makers  guaranteeing  increased  speed,  absence  of  vibration, 
and  economy  of  fuel  and  working  expenses. 


WITH    THE    TROOPS    AT    MANILA. 

Guarding  the  Fortifications  and  Trenches—  Insurgents    Driven  from 

Every    Position— Filipino    Treachery    and    Cruelty— Flags 

of  Truce  and  Red  Cross  Emblems  Disregarded. 

Matters  here  have  been  in  a  state  of  turmoil  since  Sun- 
day, February  4th.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  at  nine- 
thirty,  the  insurgents  advanced  a  small  party  on  the 
Nebraskans'  outpost,  near  a  bridge  that  was  held  jointly  by 
the  two  armies.  The  men  of  the  outpost  retired  to  their 
block-houses,  when  the  natives,  still  advancing,  were  fired 
upon  from  there.  These  insurgents  were  brave.  To  ad- 
vance as  they  did  was  almost  certain  death.  At  the  first 
fire  the  whole  line  of  native  troops  opened  on  whatever  com- 
mand was  in  front  of  them.  It  was  evidently  a  precon- 
certed plan  to  provoke  an  attack  ;  but  they  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  ride  the  storm  which  has  broken 
around  them.  Death  and  destruction  have  been  dealt  out 
to  them  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Our  men  have  not 
rested,  as  the  Spanish  used  to  do,  but  have  been  constantly 
active.  The  insurgents  have  been  driven  from  every  posi- 
tion. They  have  not  been  able  to  stand  against  volley- 
firing,  and  their  sharp-shooters — who  are  mostly  Spaniards 
and  good  while  they  last — do  not  last  long,  at  most.  Every 
regiment  in  the  islands  has  a  brilliant  record.  No  regiment 
has  flinched.  To  look  over  the  field  and  see  the  trenches 
and  fortifications  they  have  gone  against  is  to  realize  how 
hard  they  must  have  worked.  Now  the  insurgents'  trenches 
have  become  the  graves  of  the  men  who  fought  in  them,  and 
their  huts  are  burned  to  the  ground. 

All  horses,  carts,  carriages,  and  buffaloes  have  been  seized 
by  the  Americans  and  turned  over  to  the  quartermaster's 
department  for  use  in  transporting  supplies  to  the  front. 
This  seizure  applies  to  the  property  of  Filipinos  only,  and 
where  taken  from  the  owners  a  receipt  is  given  and  the 
property  classified  and  valued.  Of  course,  property  taken 
from  the  insurgent  army  is  confiscated.  The  natives  have 
made  free  use  of  the  churches  as  signal  stations,  posts  for 
sharp-shooters,  and  for  their  general  head-quarters.  In  con- 
sequence, many  of  these  have  been  totally  destroyed.  One 
was  burned  because  small-pox  patients  were  found  in  it. 
The  railroad  has  been  seized  and  is  now  being  utilized  to 
transport  troops,  ammunition,  rations,  and  medical  supplies 
to  the  front,  which  is  now  at  Malabon, 

The  natives  have  shown  a  savage  and  barbarous  disposi- 
tion in  their  methods  of  fighting.  No  respect  has  been 
shown  to  white  flags  of  truce  or  the  Red  Cross  emblem.  In 
some  instances,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  they  would 
display  a  white  flag  over  a  house,  and  when  troops  would  go 
out  to  receive  their  surrender,  they  would  pour  in  a  deadly  fire 
at  close  range.  Hospital  wagons,  litter-bearers,  and  field- 
surgeons  were  fired  upon  by  sharp-shooters.  It  is  reported 
that  eighteen  insurgents,  caught  in  the  act  of  firing  on  Red 
Cross  men,  have  been  executed.  Lieutenant  Young,  surgeon 
of  the  Utah  Battery,  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  field,  carried 
a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  his  mangled  body  was  found  next  day 
when  our  troops  advanced.  He  had  been  tortured  and  killed 
by  these  black  devils,  who  claim  to  be  able  to  set  up  a  sub- 
stantial government.  We  have  been  prisoners  in  the  city  of 
Manila  for  more  than  eight  months  because  these  insurgents 
refused  us  the  privilege  of  going  beyond  their  lines.  Senti- 
nels on  post  have  been  attacked,  and  some  have  been  killed. 
Two  soldiers  were  found  dead  a  few  mornings  ago  in 
Cavite,  done  to  death  by  the  knife.  I  might  give  a  long  list 
of  such  occurrences.  Their  sentinels  on  outposts  were  inso- 
lent, often  strutting  up  and  down  daring  our  men  to  come 
out  and  fight.  Our  men  have  even  had  to  endure  being  spat 
upon  rather  than  precipitate  trouble  by  retaliating,  as  hot 
blood  prompted.  But  the  mask  is  off,  and  the  farce  is  being 
brought  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  larger  villages  of  Paco  and 
Caloocan  are  taken,  besides  the  water-works'  pumping-station 
and  many  small  and  scattered  settlements.  Our  troops  are 
to-day  investing  Bulacan.  General  Otis  has  often  been  on 
the  field,  sometimes  only  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
firing-line.  The  dangers  to  officers  are  great,  as  the  insur- 
gent sharp-shooters  pick  them  off  without  mercy. 

As  fast  as  the  American  lines  are  pushed  forward  the  sig- 
nal corps  extends  telegraph  communication  with  the  perma- 
nent head-quarters  at  Malate.  The  signal  corps  has  done 
very  valuable  and  brave  work  in  this  campaign.  The  hos- 
pital corps  and  medical  staff  are  under  splendid  control,  and 
there  are  ample  help  and  supplies  to  care  for  our  own  sick 
and  wounded,  but  we  have  to  care  for  the  insurgent  wounded 
as  well.  The  natives  in  the  city  would  not  offer  any  assist- 
ance in  this  work,  so  the  authorities  have  caused  them  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service,  whether  or  no.  Guards  capture 
every  native  man  who  goes  by  the  hospital,  and  he  has  to 
show  a  good  reason  or  he  is  taken  in  and  put  to  work.  The 
Tennessee  regiment,  that  seemed  to  worry  the  New  Yorkers 
and  the  police  of  San  Francisco  so  much,  has  gained  a  proud 
name  here  for  its  conduct  in  the  field.  The  gallant  First 
California  is  adding  to  its  already  splendid  record.  Captain 
Geary,  with  his  heavy  artillery  (California),  has  done  brilliant 
and  effective  work  in  Cavite.  If  every  organization  were 
mentioned  it  could  be  only  in  terms  of  deserved  praise. 
Portions  of  the  Oregon  (Twenty-Third)  and  Minnesota 
regiments  are  guarding  in  the  walled  city.  So  well  has  this 
work  been  done  that  the  city  is  as  quiet  as  the  streets  of 
Toronto  on  Sunday.  This  work  is  hard  on  the  men,  and 
relief  must  come  soon,  for  we  are  sometimes  forced  to  do 
forty-eight  hours'  duty  without  relief.  But  we  are  willing,  if 
by  this  we  can  keep  a  few  more  men  at  the  front.  Eighteen 
hundred  privates  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  officers  of  the 
Spanish  army  will  leave  for  Spain  to-day,  in  two  transports. 
Their  arms  and  ammunition  are  returned  to  them  on  the 
ship.  Sergeant  J.  H.  Black, 

Company  I,  Second  Oregon,  U.  S.  V. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  February  12,  1899. 

Slatin  Pasha,  formerly  governor  of  Durfur  under  General 
Gordon,  has  been  created  a  chevalier. 
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HER    SECOND    TRIUMPH. 


Blanche    Bates   Scores    Another   Hit  in  the  New  York  Theatres- 
Leading  Feature  of  James  O'Neill's  Production 
of  "  The  Musketeers." 

It  is  only  a  fortnight  ago  that  I  wrote  you  of  Blanche 
Bates's  success  in  "  The  Great  Ruby,"  and  how  she  had 
overshadowed  Ada  Rehan  on  the  stage  of  Daly's  Theatre. 
She  has  again  won  the  laurels  from  a  star,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  time  her  rival  was  in  even  poorer  case  to 
make  a  struggle.  Miss  Rehan  was  hampered  by  an  unsuit- 
able part,  and  James  O'Neill  was  almost  inaudible  from 
bronchitis  ;  but  in  "  The  Musketeers,"  at  the  Broadway  last 
Monday,  as  in  "The  Great  Ruby,"  a  fortnight  earlier,  Miss 
Bates  was  the  one  feature  of  the  performance  with  which 
press  and  public  alike  were  thoroughly  pleased. 

Miss  Bates's  defection  from  the  Daly  Company  looked,  as 
I  intimated  at  the  time,  suspiciously  like  an  advertising  dodge. 
I  do  not  mean  that  she  herself  is  capable  of  originating 
such  a  scheme  of  malice  prepense.  But  the  incident  was  of 
a  piece  with  the  methods  of  her  present  employers,  Liebler 
&  Co.  It  was  they  who  put  on  the  stage  Hall  Caine's  play, 
"The  Christian,"  which  was  distinctly  sensational.  It  owed 
its  success,  which  was  happily  ephemeral,  to  its  incongruous 
mingling  of  the  ministry  and  the  music-hall,  and  this  was 
eked  out  by  such  advertising  dodges  as  inviting  all  the 
clergymen  in  the  country  to  witness  the  play  and  discuss  it 
in  press  and  pulpit.  Characterized  by  similar  meretricious 
methods  is  Liebler  &  Co.'s  second  notable  move  in  their 
theatrical  campaign,  the  production  of  "The  Musketeers," 
in  which  Miss  Bates  has  scored  her  second  triumph  in  New 
York. 

The  resurgent  wave  of  romanticism,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  and  see  so  little,  cast  up  last  year  on  the  theatrical 
shores  of  London  two  new  dramatic  adaptations  of  Dumas's 
romance,  "  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires."  "  The  Three 
Guardsmen"  had  become  a  classic  and  other  versions  had 
been  forgotten,  but  the  success  of  books  and  plays  such  as 
Stanley  Weyman  writes  indicated  a  revulsion  of  popular 
taste  from  Ibsen  and  Sudermann  to  picturesque  romance, 
and  Sydney  Grundy,  always  prepared  to  give  the  public 
what  it  wants  in  the  way  of  drama,  turned  to  and  constructed 
a  new  dramatic  version  of  Dumas's  famous  story.  It  was 
produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  by  Beerbohm  Tree,  and 
about  the  same  time  another  adaptation  from  the  same 
source,  done  by  a  less-known  playwright,  Henry  Hamilton, 
was  put  on  at  another  theatre.  London  was  divided  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  plays,  the  press  made  a 
controversy  over  it,  and  both  theatres  enjoyed  an  unex- 
pected lot  of  advertising.  I  may  mention  in  passing  that 
the  Grundy  version  was  first  put  on  last  November,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  personal  success  of  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter  as  Miladi,  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  next  month  in  favor 
of  a  new  piece  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  after  a  run  of  only 
four  months  in  London,  which  is  not  a  high  compliment  to 
the  play.  That  Hamilton's  version  was  more  successful  I 
am  not  aware. 

When  E.  H.  Sothern,  casting  about  for  a  new  romantic 
play,  hit  upon  Hamilton's  adaptation,  which  is  entitled 
"  The  King's  Musketeer,"  and  announced  in  January  his  in- 
tention to  try  it  in  New  York  at  Easter,  Liebler  &  Co. 
presumably  saw  an  opportunity  to  get  up  in  this  country  a 
rivalry  between  the  two  versions  similar  to  that  which  had 
boomed  them  in  London.  Moreover,  they  introduced  an- 
other element  of  rivalry  which  created  further  newspaper 
talk.  Sothern  was  to  produce  "  The  King's  Musketeer  "  at 
the  Knickerbocker  Theatre  at  Easter.  They  secured  the 
Broadway  and  announced  that  they  would  present  James 
O'Neill  in  the  Grundy  version,  called  "The  Musketeers," 
on  March  13th — last  Monday.  But  Daniel  Frohman,  who 
conducts  Sothern's  affairs,  adroitly  exchanged  the  young 
actor's  dates  with  those  of  Julia  Marlowe,  and  the  result 
was  that  "  The  King's  Musketeers  "  was  presented  at  the 
Knickerbocker  on  February  27th,  forestalling  the  Liebler 
production  by  a  fortnight. 

Inevitably,  there  has  been  much  comparison  of  the  two 
plays  and  the  two  companies.  To  my  mind  the  Hamilton 
version  is  the  better  piece  of  stage  construction.  In  it 
there  is  a  well-constructed  plot,  which  aroused  a  sustained 
interest,  while  Mr.  Grundy  has  jammed  his  ten  tableaux  full 
of  incidents  which  are  unconnected  to  the  point  of  in- 
coherence. In  the  Hamilton  version,  too,  D'Artagnan  is 
always  the  chief  figure  in  interest,  while  Grundy  evidently 
built  up  his  piece  about  Miladi,  to  be  played  by  Mrs. 
Potter.  As  to  the  two  D'Artagnans,  Sothern  has  the  nec- 
essary youthful  air,  but  he  is  not  convincing  ;  he  suggests  a 
modern  young  gentleman  in  masquerade.  O'Neill  on  his 
first  night  was  too  mature,  but  he  had  more  of  the  royster- 
ing,  swaggering  quality  of  Dumas's  hero.  It  is  unfair  to 
make  an  estimate  of  him  in  the  part,  however,  as  he  was 
too  hoarse  to  do  himself  justice  either  the  first  or  second 
night,  and  last  evening  he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  re- 
tire from  the  cast.  So  the  pendulum  swings  between  the 
two  casts — the  good  and  bad  in  one  production  are  balanced 
by  the  bad  and  good  in  the  other. 

But  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  regarding  Blanche 
Bates's  personal  success  as  Miladi  at  the  Broadway.  She 
has  more  than  justified  the  praises  showered  on  her  for  her 
work  in  "The  Great  Ruby."  Her  strength  and  finish 
as  an  actress,  combined  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Grundy  has  constructed  the  play,  have  given  her  the  central 
position.  The  play  begins  with  a  prologue  which  shows 
her  in  a  strong  situation.  She  is  revealed  as  a  wife  who 
has  betrayed  her  husband  to  the  galleys  in  order  that  she 
may  marry  another,  and  for  this  the  executioner,  who  has 
been  compelled  on  her  testimony  to  brand  his  brother  as  a 
felon,  is  about  to  sear  her  white  shoulder  with  the  same 
shr.meful  stigma,  the  fleur-de-lys.  Again  we  see  her  prac- 
ticing her  fascinations  on  D'Artagnan,  and  when  she  sees 
th'lt  he  is  proof  against  her  arts,  she  turns  on  him  like  a 
'.  Jress   and  tries   to      oignard  him.     To  escape,  he  throws 


himself  from  a  window,  presumably  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
house,  and  the  effect  was  ludicrous  on  the  first  night  when 
O'Neill,  responding  to  applause  really  intended  for  Miss 
Bate's,  re-appeared  at  this  window  and  bowed  his  acknowl- 
edgements. 

Even  to  the  last,  Miladi  wins  grudging  sympathy  from  the 
audience.  She  has  shown  herself  conscienceless  throughout, 
but  even  at  the  last,  when  she  is  dismissed  in  disgrace  from 
the  court,  she  still  holds  her  head  high,  and  leaves  the  glitter- 
ing throng  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  you  in  San  Francisco  must 
take  in  the  success  of  this  fair  and  talented  young  Cali- 
fornian,  I  have  copied  here  some  of  the  criticisms  from 
the  leading  papers  : 

Blanche  Bates  was  a  fascinating,  and,  at  limes,  as  in  her  outburst  of 
fury  in  the  scene  with  D'Artagnan,  an  effective  Miladi,  although  her 
performance  was  very  unequal. — Evening  Post, 

Miladi  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  Liebler  show.  Miss 
Blanche  Bates  was  able  to  give  us  a  touch  of  electricity  in  tableau  num- 
ber four  that  was  most  welcome.  For  a  moment  she  exhibited  the 
tigress-like  ferocity  of  Bernhardt.  It  was  a  capital  piece  of  work,  and 
Miss  Bates  has  not  been  overrated. — Journal. 

Miladi  was  acted  throughout  with  spirit,  passion,  and  vehemence  bv 
Miss  Blanche  Bates.     In  fact,  it  was  the  success  of  the  night. — Herald. 

As  to  the  brilliancy  and  the  power  of  the  acting,  there  could  be  no 
question  whatever.  A  new  actress  has  risen  to  adorn  our  stage,  and  at 
last  the  new  theatrical  generation  may  have  a  reason  for  its  enthusiasm. 
—  Tribune. 

Miss  Bates  is  a  particularly  vivid  and  accomplished  actress.  Many 
others  are  stronger  than  she,  and  many  are  more  expert,  but  very  few 
possess  both  her  strength  and  her  expertness. — Sun. 

New  York,  March  16,  1899.  Flaneur. 


IN    THE    UNION. 


(THE   SOUTHERN   VETERAN   SPEAKS.) 

I've  faced  the  fight  with  Jackson,  I've  marched  along  with  Lee ; 
I  had  some  words  with  Sherman  as  he  galloped  to  the  sea ; 
Exchanged  brisk  compliments  with  Grant  when  vict'ry  seemed  in  view, 
My  old  steel  bayonet  glittering  at  many  a  breast  in  blue. 

I  say,  I've  been  with  Jackson,  and  Lee — he  knew  my  name  ; 
And  sometimes,  when  the  fight  was  on,  he  called  me  by  the  same. 
I  followed  fierce  and  fearless  where  Longstreet  led  the  way 
To  fields  whose  bloody  daisies  were  blent  with  blue  and  gray. 

But  now  I'm  in  the  Union  1     I  see  there — overhead. 
The  flag  our  fathers  fought  for :  her  rippling  rills  of  red 
All  glorious  and  victorious  : — the  splendor  of  her  stars, — 
And  I  say:  "The  blood  of  heroes  dyed  all  her  crimson  bars." 

I'm  for  that  flag  forever  'gainst  foes  on  sea  and  shore. 
Who  shames  her  I    Who  defames  her  ?    Give  me  my  gun  once  more  1 
We'll  answer  when  they  need  us — when  the  war-fires  light  the  night  ; 
There's  a  Lee  still  left  to  lead  us  to  the  glory  of  the  tight  1 

See  how  the  old  flag  ripples,  and  flaunts  her  folds  in  scorn, 

Her  stars  and  bars  will  be  the  joy  of  nations  yet  unborn  ; 

And  though  she  waves   o'er   new-made   graves,  'neath  alien  sod  and 

dew, 
There,  in  the  starry  silence,  the  gray  sleep  with  the  blue. 

We're  one  in  heart  forever — we're  one  in  heart  and  hand : 
The  flag's  a  challenge  to  the  sea,  a  garland  to  the  land. 
We're  united — one  great  country  :  Freedom's  the  watchword  still  ; 
There's  a  Lee  that's  left   to  lead   us — let   the   storm   break  where  it 
will  1 — Frank  L.  Stanton  m  Collier's  Weekly. 


One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1900  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  reproduction  of  Vesuvius,  the 
intention  being  to  make  a  model  one  hundred  feet  high.  It 
will  include  the  whole  panorama  of  the  environs,  comprising 
the  famous  remains  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabia. 
Pompeii,  of  course,  will  be  represented  very  correctly,  with 
all  the  latest  excavations,  while  Herculaneum  and  Stabia 
will  be  merely  in  outline.  A  novel  feature  will  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  new  railway  up  the  mountain.  This  will 
be  in  working  order.  Donkeys  with  people  on  their  backs 
will  toil  up  the  incline,  and  so,  too,  will  men  carrying  sedan- 
chairs,  just  as  it  all  is  in  reality.  The  crater  and  other 
openings  will  be  fiery  red,  throwing  up  in  the  day-time  jets 
of  white  smoke,  and  at  night  they  will  be  illuminated,  giving 
the  effect  of  red-hot  smoke  and  flame. 


Arbor  Day  in  Cuba  was  inaugurated  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
March  12th,  by  the  planting  of  a  "Liberty  Tree,"  a  royal 
palm,  in  the  Plaza  Dolores,  by  Mayor  Bacardi.  There  were 
fifteen  thousand  persons  present,  the  largest  crowd  that  has 
assembled  there  since  the  Cuban  refugees  came  in  from  El 
Caney.  Among  the  number  were  many  Americans.  Three 
thousand  school-children  filled  the  plaza,  where  music  was 
rendered  by  American  bands.  Senor  Bacardi  and  other 
speakers  reviewed  the  history  of  Cuba  and  the  Cubans,  and 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  liberty  that  has  finally  come  to  the 
island.  They  all  declared  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  island  would  be  completely  independent,  the  time  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  Cubans  themselves. 


The  Princess  Kaiulani,  last  of  the  house  of  Keaue-Heulu 
and  the  dynasty  of  Kalakaua,  died  at  Mana,  Hawaii,  March 
6th,  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  She  had  been  seriously  ill 
for  several  weeks.  The  funeral,  which  was  made  a  state 
affair  by  the  government,  took  place  at  Honolulu  on  the 
1 1  th,  and  was  attended  by  an  immense  assemblage  from  all 
parts  of  the  islands.  Elsewhere  in  these  columns  is  given  a 
sketch  of  the  childhood  and  surroundings  of  the  princess. 


The  chainless  wheel  has  brought  about  the  biggest  cut  in 
bicycle  prices  that  the  trade  has  known.  From  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  the  price  of  the  new  departure  went 
at  one  jump  to  seventy-five  dollars,  and  this  brought  the 
prices  of  chain-wheels  down  with  a  run.  The  best  chain- 
wheels  have  been  marked  down  to  fifty  dollars,  and  cheaper 
grades  take  lower  figures  down  to  twenty-five  dollars.  The 
day  of  high-priced  bicycles  has  passed. 


The  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  has  followed  her  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  a  decree  empowering  M.  Jules 
Cambon,  French  embassador  at  Washington,  to  represent 
Spain  at  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  military  household  of  the  Czar  is  composed  of  ninetj 
eight  officers  of  various  ranks,  eighty-three  of  whom  belon 
to  the  army  and  fifteen  to  the  navy.  Nineteen  members  t 
the  royal  family  are  included  in  this  list. 

Dr.  Samuel  Kohn,  chief  rabbi  at  Buda-Pesth  for  thirtr 
years,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  House  < 
Magnates,  being  the  first  rabbi  ever  appointed  to  the  uppp 
house  of  parliament  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

Fraulein  Elsa  Neumann  was  "  promoted  "  to  her  degre 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  Berlin  University,  the  other  day 
the  first  woman  to  be  so  honored.  She  obtained  it  in  tfil 
studies  of  chemistry  and  mathematics,  which  she  had  pun 
sued  at  Gottingen  and  finished  at  Berlin. 

The  Auld  Licht  Church  at  Kirriemuir  (Thrums),  Scotland 
made  famous  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  evii 
days.  William  C.  Conn,  the  "  little  minister,"  has  resigne* 
because  the  older  members  of  his  congregation  said  he  tra 
"  too  broad,"  having  preached  in  the  pulpits  of  other  denom 
inations.  Although  the  Presbytery  acquitted  him  of  al 
blame,  Mr.  Conn  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Cody,  who  concocted  and  manager, 
the  scheme  by  which  Mrs.  Mary  Melissa  Angell  presents* 
herself  as  the  wife  of  the  late  Jay  Gould  and  heir  to  hit 
millions,  has  been  convicted  of  attempting  to  black-mai 
George  and  Helen  Gould,  but  in  view  of  her  age  and  th( 
recommendation  of  mercy  by  the  jury,  and  on  account  0: 
the  fact  that  she  had  already  spent  nearly  a  year  in  jai 
awaiting  trial,  her  sentence  was  suspended  and  she  was  dis 
charged. 

Dr.  James  H.  Worman,  editor  of  Outing,  who  was  re| 
cently  appointed  consul  to  Munich,  has  been  identified  witt 
the  magazine  and  publishing  business  in  New  York  for  2 
number  of  years.  Although  born  in  Berlin  and  educated 
in  Germany,  he  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
since  1864.  In  1885  Dr.  Worman  became  editor  of  the 
Saratogian,  and  in  1887  bought  the  Outing  magazine,  be- 
coming  its  editor-in-chief,  and  so  shaping  its  policy  that  il 
has  gained  a  high  place  among  the  leading  magazines  of  the 
country. 

Father  Belakievicz,  Catholic  priest  of  Kovno,  in  Russian 
Poland,  has  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  to 
Siberia,  eight  years  to  be  spent  in  the  government  ol 
Irkutsk,  and  to  deprivation  from  all  rights  belonging  to  his 
position,  on  account  of  his  maltreating  his  female  parish- 
ioners.  To  do  penance  for  their  sins  women  were  taken 
into  the  vaults  of  the  church,  where  they  were  beaten,  kept 
locked  up,  and  terrified  with  apparitions  representing  Death 
and  the  Devil.  Eight  cases  of  such  punishments  were 
proved  against  him. 

Miss  Ellen  Burdlett,  an  American  girl,  has  bought  the 
Pompeiian  house  built  about  forty  years  ago  by  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon  in  Paris.  The  house  is  on  the  Cours  la 
Reine,  and  Miss  Burdlett  proposes  to  transform  it  into  ti 
and  refreshment-rooms  for  weary  sight-seers  during  £ 
coming  Paris  exposition.  Meals  will  be  served  in  thi 
atrium,  where  musicians  will  play  just  as  when  "Plon-PIon" 
gave  Italian  fetes  there.  The  waitresses  will  wear  Pompeiian 
costumes,  and,  aside  from  the  refreshment  feature,  the  place 
will  be  well  worth  seeing  simply  as  a  curiosity.  Miss 
Burdlett  expects  to  make  enough  money  during  the  exposi- 
tion to  pay  for  the  house. 

Norwich  University,  the  military  school  of  Vermont,  has 
given  many  well-known  men  to  the  army,  among  them  Gen- 
eral Grenville  M.  Dodge,  class  of  '50  ;  Colonel  Edmund 
Rice,  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment ;  Brigadier 
General  E.  B.  Williston,  class  of  '56  ;  and  Major  H.  B, 
Hersey,  First  Volunteer  Cavalry.  Among  its  graduates  in 
the  navy  are  Admiral  Dewey  ;  Commander  George  Converse, 
of  the  Montgomery,  class  of  '63  ;  G.  P.  Colvocoresses,  nav- 
igator of  the  Concord,  class  of  '67  ;  Rear-Admiral  C.  C, 
Carpenter,  class  of  '50  ;  and  Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall, 
class  of  '23.  Six  hundred  graduates  of  the  school  held 
commissions  in  the  Civil  War,  and  seventy  took  part  in  the 
Spanish  war. 

Ranavalona,  the  captive  ex-queen  of  Madagascar,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  island  of  Reunion  to  Algiers,  by 
way  of  Marseilles,  in  order  to  take  away  from  the  people 
of  Madagascar  all  hopes  of  her  return.  Although  M.  Lou- 
bet  and  his  advisers  hardened  their  hearts  against  her  en- 
treaties to  be  allowed  to  visit  Paris,  the  French  seem  to  be 
treating  their  unhappy  prisoner  with  kindness.  The  dusky 
sovereign  dresses  well,  likes  French  cookery,  and  goes  into 
raptures  over  the  shops  and  the  public  buildings.  For  the 
theatre  her  taste  requires  some  cultivation.  During  her 
three  days'  stay  at  Marseilles  she  went  to  hear  "  Sigurd," 
but  evidently  understood  neither  plot  nor  dialogue,  and  cared 
little  for  the  music ;  but  the  ballet  won  her  warm  appreci- 
ation. 

The  late  Maharajah |of  Durbhunga,  Sir  Lakshmishwar 
Singh,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  his  brother,  was  one  of 
the  premier  Hindoo  noblemen  of  British  India,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  philanthropy.  During  the  disastrous 
famine  of  1873-74,  more  than  $2,000,000  was  contributed 
by  him  toward  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  In  the  recent 
famine  of  1897,  again,  the  Maharajah's  benefactions  exceeded 
$1,200,000,  in  addition  to  large  remissions  of  rent  to  his 
tenants.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Maharajah 
Rameshwar  Singh,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  is  an  accom- 
plished English  scholar,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  West- 
ern principles  of  government.  He  has  lately  been  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  viceroy's  legislative  council  in  suc- 
cession to  his  brother.  The  estates  of  which  Maharajah 
Rameshwar  Singh  now  finds  himself  the  ruler  extend  over 
an  area  of  2,152  square  miles,  with  a  net  yearly  rental  of 
$1,250,000.  The  palace  and  gardens  of  Durbhunga  have 
long  been  known  as  among  the  show-places  of  Bengal. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ELIZABETH,   EMPRESS    OF    AUSTRIA. 


1      The  Wooingof  Emperor  Francis-Joseph— A  Mother-in-Law's  Jealous 
Influence— How  the  Imperial  Couple  Became  Estranged — 
Death  of  the  Crown-Prince  Rudolph. 

An  intensely  interesting  volume  is  "  The  Martyrdom  of 
an  Empress,"  written  by  a  maid  of  honor  of  the  Austrian 
court,  in  which  is  given  a  vivid  account  of  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  late  empress,  who  was  assassinated  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  last  year,  by  the  anarchist  Lucchini. 
The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  to  "vindicate  her  mem- 
ory "  by  refuting  "  the  inane  calumnies  which  from  start  to 
finish  have  pursued  her  during  the  entire  course  of  her 
career  as  a  sovereign."  Never  was  the  wisdom  of  Byron's 
words,  "  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  more  apparent  than 
in  this  account  of  the  unhappy  Empress  of  Austria,  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe  have  figured  in 
so  many  tragical  romances  as  has  the  house  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  during  the  last  half  century.  Empress  Elizabeth  of 
Austria  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  impoverished 
Duke  Maximilian,  in  Bavaria,  and  as  all  his  disposable 
means  were  lavished  upon  the  education  of  her  older  sisters 
and  brothers,  who  were  expected  to  make  brilliant  marriages, 
she  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  liberty,  and  was 
called  "by  everybody  "The  Rose  of  Possenhoffen,"  Possen- 
hoffen  being  the  name  of  Duke  Maximilian's  castle  and 
estate.  It  was  in  1854  that  the  young  Emperor  Francis- 
Joseph  of  Austria  arrived  at  Possenhoffen  Castle  to  cele- 
brate his  betrothal  with  the  duke's  eldest  daughter.  Of  his 
first  meeting  with  Elizabeth  the  writer  says  : 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  his  future  father-in-law's  castle  he  met  under 
the  dense  shadows  of  the  park-like  woods  a  child,  clothed  in  a  short  white 
frock,  with  a  wonderful  mass  of  wavy,  silken,  chestnut  hair  falling 
about  her  slim  girlish  figure,  down  to  her  u'ny  feet,  and  with  a  brace  of 
large,  white  deerbounds  leapiog  about  her.  With  a  child's  impulsive- 
ness she  threw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  this  imperial  cousin,  of 
whom  she  had  heard  so  often  as  of  a  new  brother  that  was  to  be,  but 
whom  she  had  never  met,  and  merely  recognized  from  the  portraits  she 
had  seen  of  him.  The  sorcery  of  her  luminous,  sapphire-hued  eyes,  the 
witchery  of  a  smile  which  later  on  became  celebrated  throughout  Europe 
for  its  radiant  charm,  combined  to  rob  the  young  monarch  of  his  heart. 

He  linked  her  arm  within  his  and  tried  to  draw  her  toward  the  castle, 
but  the  young  princess  would  not  allow  this. 

' '  They  would  be  awfully  angry  with  me  if  I  mixed  with  the  grown- 
up-ones," she  said,  laughing.  "They  have  all  to  be  married  away 
before  I  am  allowed  to  appear." 

"  That's  what  we  are  going  to  see,"  replied  the  deeply  smitten  em- 
peror. "  Go  and  dress  for  dinner  and  meet  me  in  the  hall  before  I  go 
down,  my  sweet  I     I'll  manage  the  rest." 

Completely  subjugated,  the  young  girl  flew  toward  the  great  old 
building,  while  the  emperor  marched  off  to  his  rooms,  vowing  to  him- 
self that  he  would  win  that  little  fairy  princess  in  spite  of  all  objections 
that  might  be  put  forward.  Just  as,  after  terminating  his  elaborate 
toilet,  he  was  about  to  step  into  the  hall,  he  heard  two  voices  proceed- 
ing from  behind  a  door,  which  was  not  quite  closed.  The  louder  and 
angrier  of  the  two  was  saying  : 

"  Please  don't,  princess  ;  you  know  that  you  have  been  forbidden  to 
let  yourself  be  seen." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  just  the  same,  countess,"  murmured  the  other  voice, 
which  Francis-Joseph  recognized  as  belonging  to  Elizabeth.  The  door 
opened  wide,  and  the  charming  girl,  followed  by  a  lady-in-waiting, 
whose  flashing  eyes  and  ruffled  gray  locks  denoted  the  greatest  agita- 
tion, appeared  in  the  hall. 

"Let  us  go  down  together,  my  cousin,"  said  the  emperor,  offering 
Elizabeth  his  arm  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  frowns  and  entreaties  of  the  old 
countess,  he  drew  the  radiant  creature,  who  had  grown  as  white  as  a 
moonbeam,  toward  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the 
terrace,  where  Duke  Maximilian  and  Duchess  Ludovica  of  Bavaria 
were  waiting,  surrounded  by  all  their  other  children,  the  appearance  of 
their  august  guest.  At  the  sight  of  the  handsome  young  couple  a  look 
of  surprise,  chagrin,  and  thorough  disapproval  started  from  the  eyes  of 
all  present ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  interfere,  for  the  mischief  was  done, 
and  that  same  evening,  closeted  with  the  duke,  the  emperor  declared  to 
hjm  that  his  plans  had  altered,  and  formally  asked  from  the  infuriated 
old  gentleman  the  favor  of  his  youngest  daughter's  hand. 

A  scene  of  much  violence  took  place  : 

Both  men  were  overbearing  and  quick-tempered,  and  the  affront  put 
upon  his  eldest  daughter  could  not  but  seem  difficult  of  acceptance  to 
the  old  duke.  The  emperor,  at  last  losing  all  patience,  sprang  from  his 
chair  and  declared  in  his  most  fiery  manner  that,  should  his  request  be 
rejected,  he  would  start  instantly  for  his  own  dominions,  and  marry 
neither  one  nor  the  other  of  his  host's  fair  daughters  ;  nor,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  would  he  marry  at  all,  litde  heeding  the  future  of  his  em- 
pire, since  the  wound  at  his  heart  would  not  heal  sufficiently  to  permit 
of  his  ever  thinking  of  any  woman  but  that  one  girl  whom  he  had  met 
for  the  first  time  a  few  hours  previously !  Thus  forced  from  his  last  in- 
trenchments.  the  duke  reluctantly  yielded,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  family  and  entourage,  for  he  was  an  extraordinarily  obstinate  old 
gentleman  in  general. 

The  new  betrothal  of  the  emperor  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, the  marriage  ceremony  being  celebrated  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  April,  1854,  by  Prince  Archbishop  Ruscher, 
and  during  a  whole  week  Vienna  was  given  over  to  the 
most  magnificent  series  of  feasts  which  its  ancient  walls 
had  ever  witnessed.  The  happiness  of  this  young  couple 
would  have  been  perfect  had  not  the  young  emperor's 
mother,  the  Archduchess  Sofia,  from  the  very  first  come  be- 
tween them  : 

Clever  as  few  women  are,  the  archduchess,  who  was  known  at  court 
under  the  title  of  "Mme.  Mere,"  possessed  a  real  genius  of  manage- 
ment. A  remarkable  tactician,  she  had  over  her  son  a  sway  which  she 
never  dreamed  of  surrendering  into  other  hands,  and  little  did  she  care 
if  her  interference  was  likely  to  imperil  the  happiness  of  her  child,  so 
long  as  she  herself,  in  a  political  and  in  a  private  capacity,  reigned 
supreme.  She  hated  her  daughter-in-law,  whom  she  alluded  to  as 
"that  pretty  wax-doll"  ;  and.  heedless  of  the  girl's  feelings,  she  delib- 
erately set  her  aside,  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  assume  her  natural 
place  toward  court  and  country.  Infinitely  cold,  very  cruel  and  tena- 
cious, and  an  intrigant  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the  archduchess 
showed  plainly  the  immense  scorn  which  she  felt  at  seeing  her  son,  one 
of  the  mightiest  rulers  of  this  world,  fall  more  and  more  under  the  sway 
of  a  mere  child  of  sixteen.  .  .  .  She  loved  her  son,  but  she  loved  power 
better  still,  and  her  despotism  became  well-nigh  unbearable  after  the 
advent  of  Elizabeth  at  the  court,  where  she  had  until  then  played  the 
leading  role. 

The  archduchess  knew  well  that  her  son  had  inherited  the 
flightiness  and  inconstancy  of  his  race,  and  comforted  her- 
self in  the  belief  that  he  would  soon  tire  of  his  new  play- 
thing. She  was  right.  It  was  not  long  until  he  began  to 
neglect  his  young  wife  : 

The  one  flaw  in  a  character  which  was  otherwise  so  fine  was  the  em- 
peror's love  for  flirtations  of  a  most  pronounced  description.  It  was 
believed  by  him,  as  by  others  who  thought  that  they  knew  him  well, 
that  bis  love-match  with  a  princess  so  beautiful  and  so  completely  at- 
tractive as  Elizabeth  would  cure  him  of  this  hereditary  trait.  This  was, 
however,  a  lamentable  error,  and  the  origin  of  the  empress's  first 
poignant  sorrows  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ugcreii  of  her  consort,  whose 
numerous  infidelities  made  her  shed  so  many  tear*  in  secret. 


The  empress  bore  her  sorrow  bravely,  and  remained  a  de- 
voted wife.  Never  did  the  breath  of  scandal  touch  her 
name.  Only  once  did  a  man  so  far  forget  what  was  due  to 
his  sovereign  as  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  avowing  to  her 
the  passion  which  she  had  aroused  in  his  heart : 

It  was  on  the  night  of  a  state  ball  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  and 
the  empress,  fatigued  by  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  salons,  had  stepped 

out  upon  the  terrace,  accompanied  by  the  young  Count  H ,  a  great 

noble,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  dashing  officers 
of  the  emperor's  body-guard.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  as  they  reached  a  secluded 

and  shadowy  corner  of  the  long,  mosaic-paved  walk,  Count  H , 

losing  all  control  over  his  feelings,  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  and  confessed 
his  love  in  broken,  tremulous  accents.  He  was  terribly  in  earnest,  and 
words  came  to  his  lips  like  a  furious  torrent  let  loose  by  the  breaking 
up  of  ice  in  the  spring — words  unconsidered  and  unwise  beyond  all  par- 
don. 

He  clung  to  the  hem  of  her  skirts,  which  he  had  grasped,  his  eyes 
sparkling  like  fire,  his  whole  frame  shaking  with  fierce  emotion.  With 
one  swift  movement  she  shook  herself  free,  and  looked  at  him  as  she 
might  have  looked  at  some  infuriated  animal  which  she  wished  to  cow. 
He  saw  that  she  was  implacably  offended.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
any  one  had  ever  presumed  to  thus  insult  her. 

"  How  dare  you  !  "  she  exclaimed,  almost  choking  with  a  fury  which 
was  all  the  more  terrible,  because  it  was  so  foreign  to  her  nature  to 
yield  to  any  outward  sign  of  anger. 

"  Beloved  !  beloved  !  do  not  repulse  me,  do  not  send  me  away  from 
you,"  murmured  the  young  count  ;  but  he  talked  to  the  empty  air,  for 
she  bad  already  moved  away  rapidly  and  bad  entered  the  palace  by  a 
side  door,  leaving  him  to  stagger,  blinded  by  tears  of  despair  and  of 
remorse,  into  the  darkness  of  the  gardens. 

Gradually  they  drifted  apart,  and  a  very  unpalatable  ad- 
venture of  which  her  husband  was  the  hero,  during  one  of 
his  hunting  expeditions  in  the  mountains,  broke  the  last  re- 
straint upon  her  indignation,  and  without  informing  any- 
body of  her  intentions,  the  empress  hurriedly  left  the  im- 
perial palace  at  Vienna  for  Trieste,  and  set  sail  for  the 
Ionian  Islands,  on  board  her  yacht,  fully  resolved  never  to 
allow  her  husband  to  approach  her  or  to  speak  to  her  again  : 

The  empress  had  no  conception  at  first  of  the  tempest  of  abuse  she 
was  arousing  by  thus  abruptly  departing  from  her  usual  rules  of  silent 
suffering  and  reserve.  But  when  once  the  deed  was  done,  she  would 
sooner  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  than  have  turned  from  her  course. 
The  step  she  took  was  extreme,  but  her  youth  seems  a  sufficient  excuse, 
for  in  youth  such  wrongs  as  those  which  she  had  endured  seem  to  fill 
earth  and  heaven  with  their  magnitude  ;  but  she  brought  about  her 
head,  and  about  the  emperor's,  too,  a  thousand  hornets'  nests  of  slander 
and  useless  misconstruction,  aDd  there  were  very  few,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  ready  to  admit  that  if  the  vengeance  she  took  was  perchance 
too  drastic,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  very  dignified  one. 

Not  quite  so  dignified  was  the  pursuit  which  the,  for  the  moment,  re- 
morseful emperor  at  once  undertook  after  his  truant  empress.  .  .  . 
When  she  heard  that  her  husband  had  started  after  her  and  was  mak- 
ing his  way  toward  her  place  of  refuge,  she,  without  losing  a  minute, 
boarded  her  yacht  again,  and  before  many  hours  had  elapsed  was  off 
to  the  Island  of  Minorca.  There,  again,  she  was  informed  that  his 
majesty  had  resolved  to  track  her,  and  from  thence  she  departed  im- 
mediately, scarcely  conscious  of  any  feeling  or  wish  save  that  of  escap- 
ing him.  She  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  never  paused  until 
she  bad  reached  the  gray  expanse  of  the  Adantic.  Despairing  of 
catching  up  with  her,  and  moreover  realizing  the  ridicule  with  which  he 
was  covering  himself,  the  emperor  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
where  he  arrived  a  sadder  and  wiser  man. 

The  empress  traveled  leisurely  from  place  to  place,  finally 
taking  possession  of  a  charming  villa  in  Algeria.  For  seven 
years  she  refused  all  offers  of  reconciliation.  The  cere- 
monies attending  the  reunion  of  Austria  and  Hungary  made 
it  imperative  that  the  august  couple  should  once  more  appear 
hand  in  hand  before  their  subjects,  and  so  she  at  last  yielded. 
The  meeting  between  them  after  these  years  of  estrange- 
ment was  a  sad  and  mournful  moment  : 

The  emperor  looked  older,  paler,  more  weary  that  when  she  had  last 
seen  him.  She  with  a  beating  heart  and  an  ashen  face  stood  silently 
looking  at  him,  without  making  a  gesture  or  giving  a  sign  of  the  nervous 
strain  which  she  felt.  He  crossed  the  room,  dropped  on  one  knee, 
and  bowing  his  handsome  head  over  her  hand,  kissed  it  as  deferentially 
as  if  he  were  the  meanest  of  her  subjects.  His  lips  were  as  cold  and 
trembling  as  the  slender  fingers  be  held. 

"  Que  Dieu  vous  garde  I  "  ("  May  God  keep  you  I "}  he  murmured. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  where  he  knelt,  and  then,  with  a  gesture 
infinitely  forgiving  in  its  almost  motherly  tenderness,  she  passed  her 
disengaged  hand  over  bis  hair. 

"  We  have  both  much  to  forgive,"  she  said,  sofdy. 

Elizabeth  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  her  son, 
the  Crown-Prince  Rudolph,  to  Princess  Stephanie  of  Belgium. 
To  the  author  she  said  : 

"  Mark  my  words  :  this  business  will  bring  untold  misery  ;  that  girl  is 
no  more  fit  than  a  wooden  doll  to  be  Rudi's  companion.  She  has  no 
heart ;  she  has  not  even  beauty — a  quality  upon  which  all  Hapsburgs 
set,  as  you  know,  an  inordinate  amount  of  value.  I  am  not  blinded  by 
my  love  for  my  boy  ;  she  can  not  keep  him  straight !  I  do  not  even  say 
that  he  will  get  weary  of  her,  for  to  state  this  would  be  to  admit  that  he 
has  at  any  moment  been  in  love  with  her.  But,  dear  me,  how  her  ways 
and  manners — or  lack  of  manners,  if  you  prefer  it  so — will  pall  upon 
him  !  How  soon  he  will  become  exasperated  by  her  complaints,  her 
childish  exactions,  and  her  monotonous,  narrow-minded  ideas  !  Do  you 
think  for  an  instant  that  he  can  stand  an  existence  such  as  she  will  make 
for  him  ?  She  is  jealous  ;  I  have  noticed  it  myself,  and  her  sister  Louise 
has  told  me  as  much.  Now,  what  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  happen 
when  she  learns,  which  she  will  surely  do  soon,  that  he  does  not  love 
her.  and  possibly  that  he  has  become  interested  in  some  other  woman  ?  ". 
It  was  not  long  until  her  predictions  were  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.  The  Princess  Stephanie  was  violently  jealous  of  the 
crown-prince  and  followed  him,  made  him  account  for  every 
minute  of  his  days  and  nights,  opened  his  private  letters, 
cross-questioned  his  body-servant,  and  searched  his  pockets, 
until  he  was  almost  maddened.  When  he  purchased  the 
Schloss  Mayerling,  Stephanie  committed  another  of  those 
dreadful  mistakes  which  alienated  the  heart  of  her  husband 
so  completely  from  her.  She  visited  the  hunting-loge  one 
day  when  she  was  least  expected,  and  a  terrible  scene  oc- 
curred. The  following  conversation  was  overheard  by  the 
attendants  : 

"  I  know  that  you  betray  me  1  "  shrieked  the  princess,  shrilly.  "You 
come  here  to  receive  your  fair  friends,  and  I  won't  have  it.  Do  you 
understand?" 

Hoarse  with  fury.  Rudolph  exclaimed  in  return  : 

"  What  you  say  is  untrue.  There  is  not  a  solitary  woman  here  ;  you 
will  drive  me  crazy  if  you  go  on  like  this,  and  were  it  not  for  the  sorrow 
that  it  would  cause  my  parents,  I  would  leave  you  this  minute  forever." 

A  few  minutes  afterward  the  ill-assorted  couple  left  Mayerling  and 
drove  back  to  Vienna  ;  and  when  this  drive  was  at  an  end  practically  all 
hope  of  peace  or  reconciliation  was  lost,  for  so  embittered  did  the  crown- 
prince  now  become  that  he  seldom  if  ever  saw  his  wife  alone. 

It  was  in  1888,  at  a  Polish  ball,  that  he  met  Marie 
Vetsera  by  accident,  and  they  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
each  other : 

The  love  of  Rudolph  and  Marie  might  possibly  have  remained  a 
secret  from  Stephanie,  for  they  never  met  in  private,  and  he  was  very 
careful  that  not  a  breath  of  scandal  should  have  any  reason  to  touch 
the  girl  he  worshiped,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Countess  Larisch,  a  niece 
of  Empress  Elizabeth,  who  at  one  time  hoped  to  win  the  crown-prince 


herself.  She  brought  the  lovers  together  as  much  as  possible,  and 
never  rested  until  she  had  by  her  many  hints  and  innuendoes  made  it 
clear  to  the  crown-princess  that  Rudolph  had  at  last  fallen  in  love  in 
good  earnest.  This  took  place  shortly  before  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee 
festivities  in  1887,  .  .  .  and  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  date  ap- 
poinied  for  the  departure  of  Rudolph  and  Stephanie  for  London 
Marie  Vetsera  was  called  to  England,  where  her  sister  lay  ill.  This 
was  a  mere  coincidence  ;  but  upon  hearing  of  this  the  crown-princess 
at  the  very  last  moment  stubbornly  refused  to  accompany  her  husband. 
.  .  .  She  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  use,  when  speaking  of  Marie  Vetsera, 
some  epithets  which,  when  applied  to  the  woman  he  loved,  Rudolph 
could  not  let  pass  without  resenting  in  the  angriest  fashion  possible. 
He  then  and  there  declared  to  his  consort  that  be  was  through  with  her, 
and  that  he  would  never  forgive  what  she  had  said.  With  this  declara- 
tion of  war  be  took  his  departure  for  England,  while  Stephanie,  for 
once  frightened  well-nigh  out  of  her  wits,  left  Vienna  to  spend  the  time 
of  his  absence  away  from  all  observing  eyes. 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  Austria  the  crown-prince 
sent  a  private  and  confidential  letter  to  the  Pope,  entreating 
him  to  dissolve  his  marriage  and  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  emperor  to  obtain  the  fetter's  sanction  to  his  renouncing 
all  his  rights  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  retreating 
altogether  from  the  public  gaze  : 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Rome  by  a  special  and  trusty  messenger,  who 
was  to  bring  back  the  Pope's  answer.  Almost  immediately  upon  the 
reception  of  this  document  Leo  the  Thirteenth  dispatched  one  of  his 
own  confidential  couriers  to  Emperor  Francis-Joseph,  inclosing  in  a 
letter  of  his  own  to  the  emperor  the  one  which  the  crown-prince  had 
written.  This  proved  quite  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  unhappy  father, 
for  although  he  was  aware  that  the  relations  between  his  son  and  his 
daughter-in-law  were  much  strained,  yet  he  had  no  idea  that  this  state 
of  affairs  had  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  about  such  a  decision  on  Rudolph's 
part.  He  at  once  summoned  Archduke  Albrecht,  his  uncle,  his  brother. 
Archduke  Charles  Louis,  and  the  Prince- Archbishop  of  Vienna,  wishing 
to  communicate  to  Rudolph  the  Holy  Father's  letter  in  their  presence. 
Rudolph,  much  moved  by  the  deep  grief  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  was 
extremely  attached,  fell  at  his  feet  and  craved  bis  pardon  for  being  its 
cause,  but  at  the  same  time  refused  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  it  was  only  later  on,  when  the 
emperor  had  retired  to  his  private  apartments  for  the  night,  that  the 
crown-prince  was  induced  by  him  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
matter. 

It  was  then  that  Rudolph  learned  that  Marie  Vetsera  was 
the  emperor's  own  child,  the  issue  of  an  illicit  amour  with 
the  Baroness  Vetsera.  The  next  day  he  left  for  Mayerling, 
where  he  was  later  joined  by  Marie.  When  Count  Hoyos 
and  Prince  von  Coburg,  who  had  been  out  on  a  day's  shoot- 
ing in  the  grounds,  returned  to  the  castle  for  dinner  they 
found  that  the  crown-prince  had  already  retired,  leaving  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  he  felt  too  ill  to  appear  at  the  even- 
ing meal,  from  which  he  begged  to  be  excused. 

The  next  morning  when  the  crown-prince  did  not  appear 
the  door  of  his  bed-chamber  was  forced  open  and  the  scene 
which  met  the  gaze  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg  and  Count 
Hoyos  was  of  a  nature  to  strike  the  most  self-contained 
person  with  horror  : 

On  the  lounge  near  the  window  lay  the  body  of  Marie  Vetsera.  Her 
white  face,  outlined  against  the  crimson  silk  of  the  cushion  upon  which 
her  head  was  resting,  seemed  cut  out  of  marble.  Half  leaning  against 
her  shoulder,  half  upon  the  floor,  lay  the  crown-prince,  his  hunting-suit 
drenched  with  blood,  and  his  lifeless  hand  still  grasping  a  heavy  cavalry 
revolver.  Crazed  with  grief  and  amazement,  the  three  men  bent  over 
Rudolph  to  see  whether  life  was  really  quite  extinct.  One  look  at  the 
shattered  skull,  however,  sufficed  to  show  them  that  all  hope  had  fled. 
Prince  von  Coburg.  stepping  back  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay,  trod 
upon  something  which  he  mechanically  picked  up.  It  was  a  small 
empty  bottle  of  Drown  crystal,  which  was  labeled  "strychnia." 

Count  Hoyos  undertook  to  carry  the  news  to  Vienna,  and 
when  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  empress  by 
Count  Paar  she  was  sitting  at  her  writing-table. 

The  empress,  at  this  sudden  and  incomprehensible  intru- 
sion into  her  privacy,  and  after  a  quick  glance  at  the  con- 
vulsed features  of  the  two  men,  started  to  her  feet  and 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  side,  exclaimed  in  a  short,  peremp- 
tory fashion  not  habitual  to  her  : 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  bas  happened  ?  Something  is  the  matter  with 
Rudi.    Tell  me  at  once  !  " 

Her  features  had  all  at  once  become  drawn,  and  as  colorless  as  the 
white  morning-gown  which  she  wore.  Count  Hojos,  who  would  have 
given  all  he  possessed  to  be  miles  away,  was  forced  to  relate  as  best  he 
could  the  main  points  of  the  tragedy  which  he  had  come  to  reveal. 

Standing  upright  before  him,  her  blue  eyes  frightfully  dilated  with 
horror,  Elizabeth  swayed  for  a  second  as  if  she  were  going  to  fall  ; 
then  straightening  herself  again,  without  a  tear,  but  with  a  kind  of  dry, 
gasping  sob  choking  her  utterance,  she  murmured  : 

"  The  emperor — don't  tell  him  ;  it  must  be  I  who  break  it  to  him. 
Wait  for  me  here  ;  do  not  say  a  word  to  any  one  ;  I  will  be  back  ! " 
and  swiftly,  almost  running,  she  left  her  room  and  rushed  toward  her 
husband's  study,  where  she  knew  he  would  then  be  at  work  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  state. 

As  she  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  spacious  apartment  where  the 
sovereign  was  employed  in  signing  papers,  handed  to  him  one  by  one 
by  his  aids-de-camp,  she  said,  shortly  : 

"  Franz,  I  must  speak  to  you  alone." 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand,  the  emperor  dismissed  bis  aids,  and  the  im- 
perial couple  were  left  alone  together. 

Half  an  hour  later  Count  Paar  and  Count  Ho>6s,  who  were  discuss- 
ing in  an  awed  whisper  the  dreadful  drama  of  Mayerling,  saw  Francis- 
Joseph  enter  the  room,  his  eyes  swollen  with  weeping  and  his  whole 
countenance  quivering  with  distress.  With  him  was  the  empress,  just 
as  pale,  just  as  calm,  and  just  as  self-possessed  as  she  bad  been  when 
she  left  them.  She  drew  a  chair  forward  for  the  emperor,  and  gently 
motioned  him  toward  it.  taking  hold  of  his  hand  and  mutely  caressing 
it,  while  he  sat  down  upon  the  proffered  seat  with  a  broken  exclama- 
tion of : 

"  So  it  is  true — really  true  1 " 

Meanwhile  Crown-Princess  Stephanie  was  sitting  at  her 
piano  playing  some  new  melodies  which  had  been  sent  to 
her  that  morning,  and  when  the  emperor  and  empress  entered 
without  any  warning,  she  turned  to  her  father-in-law  and 
said,  breathlessly,  as  if  she  had  just  been  running  hard  : 

"  Is  Rudolph  really  ill  ?    Have  you  bad  news  ?  " 

The  emperor  replied,  in  a  trembling  voice:  "Yes,  we  have  bad 
news.    Very  bad  news." 

The  crown-princess  recoiled  a  few  steps,  and  with  an  awful  scream, 
which  rang  throughout  that  entire  wing  of  the  palace,  she  fell  head- 
long at  the  empress's  feet,  her  face  touching  the  carpet,  shrieking  out  in 
a  wild,  almost  unearthly  fashion :  "  He  is  dead,  and  it  is  I  who  have 
killed  him  1 " 

The  writer  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  palaces  of 
the  royal  family,  glimpses  into  their  home  life,  and  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  Archduchess  Valerie,  the  favorite  daughter 
of  the  emperor  and  empress,  bringing  her  volume  to  a  close 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  visit  of  the  empress  to  Switzer- 
land, her  assassination,  the  imposing  funeral  ceremonies  at 
Vienna,  and  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Luccheni  to  life  im- 
prisonment. Sixteen  portraits  of  the  emperor,  empress,  and 
Crown -Prince  Rudolph  are  a  pleasing  feature  of  the 
work. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.    Price,  $2.50. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


An  Amateur  Cracksman. 
The  polished  villain  of  fiction  has  always  exerted 
a  potent  fascination  over  the  average  respectable 
reader.  From  Claude  Duval,  tripping  it  featly  on 
the  moor  with  the  patched  and  powdered  beauty 
whose  coach  he  has  stopped,  to  Jim  the  Penman, 
courtly  host  of  the  bankers  whom  he  robs,  the  swell 
mobsman  has  commanded  admiration  for  bis  daring, 
his  address,  and  the  proverbial  luck  with  which  the 
devil  helps  his  own.  So  is  the  hero  of  "  The  Ama- 
teur Cracksman  "  a  picturesque  figure  ;  but  he  is  not 
so  brilliant  in  his  achievements  as  his  creator,  E.  W. 
Hornung,  would  make  him  out. 

A.  J.  Raffles  is  this  hero's  name,  and  he  is  the  pre- 
mier gentleman  cricketer  of  England.  As  a  crack 
amateur  sportsman  he  is  much  invited  about,  and 
some  of  his  cleverest  jobs  are  pulled  off  at  the  coun- 
try houses  where  he  is  an  honored  guest.  As  he  is 
not  always  able  to  manage  his  little  coups  alone,  he 
has  an  assistant  in  the  person  of  the  man  who  tells 
the  story,  a  young  fellow  who  has  brought  himself  to 
the  verge  of  suicide  by  gambling,  and  whom  Raffles 
saves  for  his  own  purposes. 

With  the  proceeds  of  their  first  job,  the  robbery  of 
a  Bond  Street  jeweler,  these  two  lead  a  life  of  the 
clubs  and  society,  feted  and  petted  by  the  people 
whom  in  their  heures  perdues  they  rob.  A  country 
house  where  they  are  visiting  is  attacked  by  burglars, 
and  Raffles  and  his  friend  get  away  with  the  chief 
prize,  a  duchess's  diamond  and  sapphire  necklace. 
On  the  proceeds  of  this  stroke  they  are  able  to  retire 
for  a  time,  doing  only  an  occasional  little  trick  now- 
and  then  to  keep  their  hands  in.  But  at  this  country 
house  they  come  in  contact  with  a  professional 
cracksman,  and  also  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  Scotch 
detective  from  Scotland  Yard,  and  these  two  eventu- 
ally prove  their  undoing— the  first  by  claiming  their 
fraternal  assistance  and  so  bringing  them  into  dis- 
repute with  the  detective,  and  the  latter  by  getting 
them  in  a  corner  where  Raffles,  true  to  his  rdle  of 
hero,  confesses  to  the  detective  rather  than  bring 
scandal  on  the  young  girl  to  whom  he  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  become  engaged. 

The  adventures  of  Raffles  and  his  friend  are  not 
thrilling — unless  in  "Willful  Murder,"  where  they 
set  out  to  kill  an  old  money-lender  and  find  that  an- 
other has  forestalled  them— and  they  have  not  the 
fascination  of  detective  stories  such  as  those  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  ;  but  they  are  entertaining,  and 
will  serve  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour  or  so. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"The  Two  Standards." 

It  is  not  usual  in  these  days  for  the  author  of  a 
successful  novel  to  wait  twelve  years  before  following 
it  up  with  a  new  one  ;  yet  this  is  what  the  author 
of  "The  Two  Standards,"  Dr.  William  Barry,  has 
done,  his  first  success,  "  The  New  Antigone,"  having 
appeared  in  1887.  "The  Two  Standards"  is  a 
study  of  the  social,  artistic,  and  commercial  life  of 
England  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
heroine,  Marian  Greystoke,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  "per- 
verse, willful,  obstinate,  and  proud,"  rebels  against 
the  narrow  existence  of  a  country  vicarage.  She 
marries  a  millionaire,  whom  she  does  not  love,  and 
goes  to  London  to  live.  Her  husband,  Lucas  Har- 
land,  is  a  company  promoter  of  the  type  of  the 
famous  Hooley.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  Gerard 
Elven,  who  has  become  famous  as  a  musician  and 
dramatic  composer.  Marian  has  a  magnificent  voice. 
Unknown  to  any  one  she  studies  the  leading  part  in  a 
a  new  opera  that  Elven  is  producing.  The  prima 
donna  suddenly  becomes  ill  and  Marian  takes  her 
place.  Then  she  leaves  her  husband  for  the  stage.  A 
financial  crash  overtakes  Harland,  he  is  arrested,  and 
goes  insane.  His  wife  obtains  his  release  from  prison 
and  nurses  him  until  his  death.  The  "  two  standards  " 
are  moral  standards,  and  the  great  lesson  of  the  story 
is  renunciation. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.50. 


Stories  by  Bret  Harte. 
Bret  Harte's  latest  book,  "Stories  in  Light  and 
Shadow,"  contains  seven  tales.  Of  these,  five  are 
studies  of  mountain  life  in  California,  one  is  a  Conti- 
nental story,  and  one  a  tale  of  an  American  girl  in 
England.  The  first  of  the  stories,  "  Unser  Karl," 
tells  how  a  French  spy  was  impressed  into  the  Ger- 
man army  because  of  an  American  consul's  refusal  to 
vouch  for  his  American  citizenship.  The  spy  claimed 
to  be  a  returned  emigrant,  and  he  "worked  "the 
consul  and  the  German  officials  in  a  delightful  man- 
ner. The  second  story,  "Uncle  Jim  and  Uncle 
Billy,"  is  a  character  sketch  of  two  partners.  One  of 
them  made  a  fortune  in  the  mines,  but  threw  it  away 
in  order  to  continue  the  partnership  on  equal  terms. 
"See  Yup"  tells  how  a  wily  Chinaman  openly 
shipped  gold  by  express,  but  had  it  secretly  returned. 
Each  week  he  sent  out  the  same  gold,  until  the  wbite 
miners  forced  him  to  sell  his  worthless  claim  to  them 
for  a  fortune.  "The  Desborough  Connections "  is 
the  story  of  a  rich  American  girl  who  runs  across 
some  poor  relations  in  England.  "  Salomy  Jane's 
Kiss  "  was  given  by  Salomy  Jane  to  a  stranger  about 
to  be  hanged.  The  stranger  escaped,  but  returned  and 
married  \er.  "The  Man  and  the  Mountain"  is  a 
character  sketch  of  a  powerful  Swiss.  "The  Pass- 
ing c'  Fnriquez"  is  a  continuation  of  "The  Devo- 
tion c   Enriquez,"  in  "  Barker's  Luck,  and  Other 


Stories."  Enriquez  had  married  a  cold-mannered 
Boston  woman,  and  she  proved  unfaithful  to  him. 
The  stories  will  add  to  their  author's  reputation. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston ; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

"The  Dreyfus  Case." 

Since  bis  incarceration  on  Devil's  Island  the  whole 
world  has  become  interested  in  Captain  Dreyfus. 
Not  all  the  world,  however,  has  been  able  to  know 
the  facts  in  the  case,  except  in  a  general  way.  "The 
Dreyfus  Case,"  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  is  intended  for 
readers  who  wish  to  get  at  the  facts  and  make  their 
own  deductions.  While  Mr.  Conybeare  is  out  and 
out  a  partisan  of  Dreyfus,  his  book  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  collection  of  fac  -  simile  documents, 
papers,  testimony,  and  such  evidence  as  has  been 
made  public  in  France  against  Dreyfus  and  in  his 
favor.  Everything  bearing  on  the  case  has  place  in 
the  book,  including  the  Zola  trial  and  the  relations 
existing  between  Major  Esterhazy,  Du  Paty  de  Clam, 
Picquart,  Billot,  De  Boisedeffre,  Henry,  and  the  rest 
of  the  French  army.  The  evidence  as  presented 
makes  it  very  plain  that  Esterhazy  and  not  Dreyfus 
was  the  traitor.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
some  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  statements  have  been  offi- 
cially disproved  in  France  by  the  citation  of  authentic 
records,  although,  perhaps,  nothing  to  change  the 
bearings  of  the  evidence  as  a  whole  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  Dreyfus.  The  book  contains  portraits 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $150.  _ 

Short  Stories  by  Miss  Wilkins. 

"Silence,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
is  a  volume  containing  six  short  stories,  all  of  tbem 
placed  in  New  England.  In  time  they  come  in  the 
period  between  the  witchcraft  trials  in  Salem  and 
the  MillerUe  movement  of  1843.  The  title -story, 
"  Silence,"  is  a  tragic  tale  of  the  Deerfield  massacre, 
and  of  Silence  Hoit's  faithful  waiting  for  her  be- 
trothed, who  was  taken  captive  into  Canada,  but  in 
the  end  returns  safely.  "The  Buckley  Lady"  and 
"  Evelina's  Garden  "  are  love-stories  of  village  life  in 
old  New  England.  "A  New  England  Prophet "  is 
a  realistic  tale  of  the  days  preceding  the  expected 
second  advent.  "The  Little  Maid  at  the  Door  "  is 
a  story  of  childhood  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Salem  witches.  "  Lydia  Hersey,  of  East  Bridge- 
water,"  which  ends  the  book,  is  the  humorous  de- 
scription of  a  rural  courtship.  The  stories  have  a 
great  deal  of  dramatic  interest,  and  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  their  author's  previous  excellent  work. 

Published    by   Harper  &   Brothers,    New   York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

♦ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
In  the  early   fall  a  biography  of  the  late   Kate 
Field,  by  Lilian  Whiting,  is  to  be  published. 

Stephen  Crane  writes  from  his  country  home  in 
Surrey,  where  he  is  completing  his  forthcoming 
novel,  "I  am  working  like  a  galley-slave."  The 
hero  and  heroine  are  Americans  and  the  scenes  are 
laid  in  a  New  England  university  town,  New  York, 
and  Greece. 

"L'Anneau"  is  the  title  of  the  novel  which,  it  is 
reported,  is  being  most  read  in  Paris  just  now.  The 
author  is  Louis  de  Robert,  a  protigi  of  Pierre  Loti. 

The  forthcoming  biography  of  Millais,  the  artist, 
will  contain  a  quantity  of  letters  from  some  of  the 
most  famous  of  his  contemporaries,  including  the 
queen.  There  are  to  be  nearly  three  hundred 
pictures  and  sketches,  the  owners  of  Millais's  paint- 
ings having  shown  remarkable  generosity  in  granting 
permission  to  reproduce  their  possessions. 

Will  Clemens  has  just  completed  a  "Life  of 
Joseph  H.  Choate,"  our  new  embassador  to  Eng- 
land, which  will  soon  be  published. 

The  success  of  "Quo  Vadis"  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  Jeremiah  Curtin,  the  translator  of  the 
book,  has  been  paid  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as 
his  share  of  the  profits.  This  is  more,  probably,  than 
Mr.  Curtin  has  made  from  all  his  myth  and  folk-lore 
books  put  together,  notwithstanding  their  scientific 
value. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  has  completed  a 
socialistic  novel. 

H.  G.  Wells's  story,  "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes," 
will  shortly  be  published  in  book-form. 

Robert  Hichens,  the  author  of  "  The  Green  Car- 
nation," has  completed  bis  new  volume,  entitled 
"  The  Cry  of  the  Child,"  which  is  to  be  published  in 
May. 

"Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War,"  by  Peter 
Dunne,  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  has  met  with  a  won- 
derful reception  in  England.  The  book  is  quoted 
everywhere  and  the  author  is  spoken  of  as  another 
Mark  Twain.  The  Spectator^  in  the  course  of  a 
long  review  of  the  work,  compares  Mr.  Dunne  with 
Artemus  Ward. 

Walter  Crane,  the  noted  English  illustrator,  is 
now  at  work  on  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations 
for  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  is  to  be 
published  in  Amsterdam,  the  fourfold  text  being  in 
Dutch,  French,  German,  and  English,  and  illustrated 
by  artists  of  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
as  well  as  of  Italy. 

Max  Pemberton,  has  completed  a  new  story,  en- 
titled "  Feo,"  which  will  be  published  serially  in  one 
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J  Most  people  appreciate  a  good  thing  at  a  fair  price,  ^ 

9  but  some  few  will  only  have  the  things  that  cost  the  $ 

f  most  money.  jjr 

if  The  Ivory  is  the  favorite  soap  of  most  people.    Some  i 

1  few  want  the  high-priced  toilet  soaps  and  think  they  must  J 

9  be  better  because  they  cost  more.     No  soap  is  more  care-  $ 

'I  fully  made,  or  is  made  of  better  materials,  than  Ivory  Soap.  i 

I  I 

y  A  WORD  OF  WARNING.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "  just  T 

$T  as  good  as  the  '  Ivory';"  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  <L 

9  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.    Ask  for  "  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it  T. 

jj  Copjrigbt,  1B9S,  bj  Tho  Procter  t  Gamble  Co.,  Ciodnn»tL  m 
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of  the  magazines  and  afterward  issued  in  book-form 
some  time  next  fall.  In  April  "The  Garden  of 
Swords,"  Mr.  Pemberton's  romance,  which  is  now 
appearing  serially,  is  also  to  be  published  in  book- 
form. 

"  My  Lady  and  Allan  Darke,"  by  Charles  Donnel 
Gibson,  is  a  recent  publication  of  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

Robert  Barr's  next  book,  which  will  be  brought  out 
in  a  few  months,  will  be  entitled  "The  Strong  Arm." 
It  has  to  do  with  "  good  fighting  "  along  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle. 

Richard  le  Gallienne  is  to  write  a  critical  volume 
on  Rud yard  Kipling's  works,  the  same  length  as  his 
popular  study  of  Meredith. 

Alfred  Lubbock,  the  famous  gentleman  cricketer, 
has  brought  out,  in  London,  a  volume  called  "  Mem- 
ories of  Eton  and  Etonians." 

Great  Britain  has  no  fewer  than  2,290  magazines, 
520  of  these  being  of  a  religious  character. 


A  number  of  relics  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  sold 
at  auction  on  March  4th,  among  them  being  eighty- 
three  letters  which  brought  $1,125.  His  walking- 
stick,  a  stout  piece  of  ash  cut  in  the  woods  of  Abbots- 
ford,  was  sold  for  $205,  and  two  locks  of  his  hair 
went  for  $10  50  each. 
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EDWIN    MARKHAM. 

—  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  — 

San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Mr.  Robertson  has  published  a  beautiful  edition  of 
Mr.  Markham's  remarkable  poem,  which  is  attracting 
more  attention  than  even  Rudyard  Kipling's  famous 
"  Recessional." 

Collectors  of  literary  rarities  should  obtain  a  copy 
of  this,  the  first  edition. 

"THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE"  will  probably 
cause  more  comment  than  any  poem  of  the  age.  It  is 
a  remarkable  ode  at  the  close  of  a  wonderful  century. 

Printed  on  hand-niade,  satin  surface,  deckel- 
edged  paper,  silk  tied.    Price,  25  cents. 

Postage  prepaid. 


A.   M.   ROBERTSON, 

136  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


March  27,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Love  and  Hate  Among  the  Boers. 

Rider  Haggard  has  reverted  to  South  Africa  for  the 

(    scene  of  bis  latest  story,  "Swallow  :  A  Tale  of  the 

I    Great  Trek."    The  period  is  the  third  decade  of  the 

ii   present  century,  when  the  Boers,  unable  longer  to 

H  stand  the  constant  harassing  to  which  they  were  sub- 

•  jected  by  the  English  settlers,  took  bag  and  baggage 

U  and  moved  bodily  across  the  Vaal  into  the  Transvaal, 

I   which  they  are  now  holding  so  sturdily  against  fresh 

British  aggression.    The  story  is  in  part  historical, 

but  it  is  essentially  a  story. 

' '  Swallow "  is  the  name  by  which  the  natives 
know  Suzanne  Botmar,  the  only  child  of  a  Boer 
farmer,  and  she  is  in  love  with  Ralph  Kenzie,  her 
father's  adopted  son.  She  is  also  loved  by  Swart 
Piet,  a  half-breed  Boer,  who  has  inherited  the  cun- 
ning and  cruelty  of  his  Zulu  mother,  and  is  made 
wholly  bad  by  his  unrequited  love.  He  carries  off 
Suzanne  on  the  night  of  her  marriage  to  Ralph,  and 
hides  her  in  a  mountain  fastness,  from  which  she  is 
rescued  by  a  strange  little  Zulu  princess,  whose  ex- 
traordinary shrewdness  is  aided  by  occult  arts.  Be- 
fore they  get  far  their  flight  is  discovered  and  they 
are  pursued,  and  then  begins  a  long  journey  that 
takes  them  thousands  of  miles  into  the  centre  of 
Africa,  and  separates  Suzanne  for  three  years  from 
the  man  she  loves. 

Through  the  interpretation  of  a  native  prophecy, 
she  is  made  to  lead  the  army  of  the  chief,  to  whom 
she  has  applied  for  protection  from  Swart  Piet, 
against  the  tribe  of  which  her  companion  is  the 
hereditary  ruler.  The  invasion  is  completed  without 
bloodshed,  and  Sihamba,  the  little  princess,  is  re- 
stored to  her  throne.  But  evil  times  come,  and 
through  the  machinations  of  Swart  Piet,  the  fierce 
Zulus  capture  her  citadel.  Sihamba  falls  victim  to 
his  hatred,  but  Suzanne  escapes  and  is  reunited  to 
her  husband,  who  arrives  just  in  time  to  finish  Swart 
Piet's  career. 

The  story  is  a  good,  stirring  romance,  but  it  has  no 
great  character  in  it  like  Umslopogas,  the  giant  Zulu 
who  wielded  the  axe  he  called  the  "  Woodpecker," 
nor  is  there  any  very  moving  incident.  The  most 
striking  are  those  where  the  Zulus  form  a  living 
bridge,  on  which  their  fellows  cross  a  raging  river  to 
fight,  and  the  rage  of  the  horse  when  it  takes  in  its 
mouth  a  Zulu's  body  and  worries  it  as  a  terrier  would 
a  rat— an  incident  taken  from  the  memoirs  of  General 
Marbot  and  printed  some  time  ago  in  the  Argonaut. 
Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 


Our  Navy  In  the  Recent  War. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  carefully 
written  accounts  of  the  naval  actions  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  is  |ohn  R.  Spears's  volume  on  "  Our 
Navy  in  the  War  with  Spain."  He  opens  bis  nar- 
rative with  a  graphic  review  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  war,  showing  how  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards 
to  subjugate  the  insurgent  Cubans  had  degenerated 
into  a  pitiless  war  of  extermination  which  ' '  compelled 
us  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another  nation."  The 
second  chapter,  "Teaching  Spain  to  Despise  Us," 
tells  how  the  Colonel  Lloyd  Aspinwall,  in  1869,  and 
the  Virginias,  in  1873,  were  seized  on  the  high  seas, 
the  former  being  held  in  Cuban  waters,  with  her 
crew  as  prisoners  on  board,  for  ninety-dght  days, 
while  fifty-three  of  the  latter's  crew  were  shot  to  death 
on  the  order  of  a  Spanish  military  officer  without 
even  having  been  court-martialed.  "  If  we  had  been 
firm  in  asserting  our  rights  then,"  he  says,  "we 
should  have  had  no  war  in  1898.  But  we  showed 
extreme  forbearance  and  the  Spaniards  came  to  re- 
gard us  with  a  hearty  contempt."  The  next  two 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  "White  Squadron"  and 
"Armored  Cruisers  and  Battle-Ships,"  showing  the 
steady  growth  of  our  navy  from  1873,  when  it  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  Then  the  writer  takes  up  the  "  Treacherous 
Destruction  of  the  Maine,"  "  The  Days  Just  Before 
the  War,"  and  "The  War  Message,"  which  are 
followed  by  a  minute  description  of  the  naval  actions 
from  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  of  the  war,  when  the 
unsuspecting  Spanish  merchantman,  Buenaventura, 
came  into  Key  West  and  was  captured,  to  the  de- 
struction of  Cervera's  fleet  and  the  surrender  of 
Santiago. 

Mr.  Spears  concludes  his  excellent  volume  with  a 
chapter  on  "  Our  New  Naval  Programme,"  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  future  of  our  navy,  and  suggests  that 
"  the  naval  academy  be  made  free  to  all  American 
boys  who  could  pass  the  examination  and  would  serve 
in  the  navy  before  the  mast,  as  need  required,  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  years.  We  might  fill  every  petty 
office  and  post  on  board  ship — man  every  machine, 
as  well  as  gun,  with  graduates  of  our  naval  academy. 
Thus  we  should  have  crews  of  a  grade  of  intelligence 
and  self-respect  hitherto  undreamed  of."  The  vol- 
ume contains  an  elaborate  index,  a  map  of  Cuba, 
and  over  one  hundred  well-chosen  illustrations. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  52.00.  _ 

Ethical  Teachings  of  the  Idealistic  School. 
The  first  organization  of  the  "  Ethical  Movement," 
now  beginning  to  spread  in  Europe  and  America,  was 
a  society  founded  less  than  two  years  ago  which  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "The  Ethical  Religion  Society." 
This  first  branch  of  "The  Ethical  Church"  holds 
weekly  meetings  in  a  hall  in  Portman  Square,  Lon- 
don,   and    a    volume   made    up    of   the    teachings 


of  the  first  year  has  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  entided  "  Morality  as  a  Religion,"  and  is 
written  by  W.  R.  Washington  Sullivan,  who  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  summarize  with  clearness 
and  strength.  There  are  seventeen  chapters  in  the 
book,  each  treating  a  particular  topic  ;  among  these, 
"Ethics  and  Theism,"  "The  Ethical  Doctrine  of 
Compensation,"  "Conscience  the  Voice  of  God," 
"Death,"  "  War,"  "  Marriage,"  "Positivism,"  and 
"The  Over-Soul."  Mr.  Sullivan  has  given  some- 
thing more  than  an  outline  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
movement  with  which  he  is  identified,  and  bis  essays 
are  far  from  being  dull.  An  analysis  of  the  religious 
thought  in  Tennyson's  poems  and  in  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale"  takes  up  two 
chapters  of  the  work. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 


A  Book  of  Verses  by  Helen  Hay. 

"Some  Verses,"  by  Helen  Hay,  is  the  title  of  a 
modest  little  book  lately  published.  The  book  is  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  its  author  is  the  young 
daughter  of  our  present  Secretary  of  State,  and  also 
because  of  a  promise  of  talent  that  may  develop  into 
a  larger  poetical  expression  with  the  years.  Miss 
Hay  does  not  avail  herself  of  the  use  of  dialect,  as 
did  her  father,  but  exploits  the  simpler  classical  lyric 
forms.  Some  few  of  the  sonnets  and  other  pieces 
have  had  magazine  publication.  The  workmanship 
is  excellent,  and  while  the  thought  is  somewhat 
sombre,  it  is  never  morbid.  What  is  chiefly  lacking 
in  this,  in  common  with  most  "first  books,"  is  the 
poetic  fire,  the  direct  imaginative  insight,  of  the 
mature  poet.  Miss  Hay's  future  work  will  be  awaited 
with  interest. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Company,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.00. 


New  Publications. 
An  entertaining  little  volume  is   "Through  My 
Spectacles,"  by  Dorcas  Hicks.     Published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  Joel  :  A  Boy  of  Galilee,"  by  Annie  Fellow 
Johnston,  illustrated  by  Victor  A.  Searles,  has  been 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"Health  in  the  Nursery"  is  anew  and  compre- 
hensive work  by  Henry  Ashby,  M.  D.,  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  Si. 20. 

A  good  story  of  the  sea  is  "The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Kettle,"  by  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  published  by 
the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.00. 

'*  A  Young  Volunteer  in  Cuba  ;  or,  Fighting  for 
the  Single  Star,"  by  Edward  Stratemeyer,  has  been 
published  in  the  Old  Glory  Series  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Our  New  Possessions"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
pamphlet  for  school  use  which  gives  brief  accounts 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  10  cents. 

' '  Love  in  Epigram  :  Sapient  Guesses  and  Foolish 
Conceits  About  the  Tender  Passion,"  compiled  by 
Frederick  W.  Morton,  and  "  Florida  Alexander  :  a 
Kentucky  Girl,"  by  Eleanor  Talbot  Kinkead,  have 
been  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  S:  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  each,  $1.00. 

"Great  Books,"  by  Dean  Farrar,  is  a  volume  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  guide  young  readers  in  the 
choice  of  what  is  best.  Special  chapters  are  devoted 
to  "John  Bunyan,"  "  Dante,"  "  Milton,"  and 
"  Shakespeare."  Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  51.25. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Temple  edition  of 
"  Plutarch's  Lives  "  are  most  pleasing  in  appearance. 
Dainty  in  size  and  printed  clearly  on  choice  but  very 
thin  paper,  they  recommend  themselves  as  pocket 
companions.  They  have  full  notes  and  a  glossary. 
The  edition  will  be  complete  in  ten  volumes.  Im- 
ported by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents  each. 

The  list  of  educational  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  has  three  recent 
additions.  "  The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  "  is 
intended  for  school  historical  readings,  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  has  a  complete  index  (65  cents) ;  "Ten 
Orations  of  Cicero"  is  for  preparatory  students  in 
Latin,  the  selections  and  notes  by  W.  R.  Harper  and 
F.  A.  Gallup  (Si. 30) ;  "Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  Cicero  "  has  been  made  by  J.  C.  Kirt- 
land,  Jr.,  for  practice  in  sight  reading  by  Latin 
students  (50  cents). 

In  "John  Hancock,  His  Book,"  by  Abram  English 
Brown,  are  collected  the  letters  of  Hancock,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  private 
character  of  the  man  whose  signature  was  written 
"where  all  nations  should  behold  it,  and  where  all 
time  should  not  efface  it."  Though  not  intended  to 
be  stricUy  a  history  of  the  patriot,  this  collection  is 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  belief  that  "  there  is  no 
better  way  in  which  to  reach  the  real  sentiments  of 
a  man  than  through  his  private  correspondence." 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $2.00. 

A  professional  model,  as  virtuous  as  she  is  beauti- 
ful, and  a  millionaire  artist  who  falls  in  love  with  her 
while  she  poses  for  the  picture  which  makes  him 
famous,  are  the  principal  characters  in  "  Gemma  : 


The  Story  of  a  Model,"  by  Alexander  McArthur. 
Gemma  Biron  is  discovered  in  her  humble  lodgings 
in  the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris  by  Paul  de  Chartres, 
and  so  impressed  is  he  by  her  beauty  and  personality 
that  he  falls  in  love  with  her.  She  returns  it,  but 
when  he  proposes  merely  a  "  union  of  love,"  he  finds 
that  his  model  will  be  no  man's  love  until  she  is  his 
wife.  He  therefore  resolves  to  marry  her,  and  is 
bitterly  opposed  by  his  family.  The  wedding-day  is 
set  ;  but,  through  the  machinations  of  a  sister  of  De 
Chartres,  Gemma  is  convinced  that  to  marry  him 
would  be  wrong,  and  she  resolves  to  end  her  life  on 
the  m'ght  before  the  wedding.  Heart  disease,  how- 
ever, saves  her  from  suicide  and  deprives  De 
Chartres  of  bis  love.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally 
■£:  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  Case  of  Plagiarism  ? 
The  attention  of  the  Argonaut  has  been  called  to 
a  peculiar  similarity  between  a  poem  in  Munseys  for 
February,  written  by  Clarence  Urrny,  of  this  city, 
and  an  "  original"  prose  sketch  in  Vogue  for  March. 
Thoughts,  words,  and  whole  sentences  from  the 
poem  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  latter  publica- 
tion without  so  much  as  a  "  thank-you."  Here  is  the 
poem  : 

A   DREAM  OF   DREAMS. 
By  some  strange  chance  I  stood  where  streams 
The  long  processional  of  dreams. 
The  throng  that  moves  with  silent  sweep 
Along  the  silvern  shore  of  sleep. 
The  shore  that  fond  allegiance  yields 
To  slumbrous  breath  of  poppy  fields, 
The  poppy  fields  that  downward  run 
To  deck  the  sea  where  sets  the  sun. 

The  dreams  wore  wreaths  of  varied  hue, 
Some  twined  of  rose  and  some  of  rue  ; 
Bay-leaves  were  binding  many  brows. 
And  some  bad  passed  'neath  cypress  boughs  ; 
Joy  dreams  went  by  with  glad  perfume 
From  Venus  crowns  of  myrtle  bloom. 
And  dreams  with  wreaths  of  lavender, 
With  tears  for  their  interpreter. 

From  out  the  throng,  so  dim,  so  vast, 
One  dream  on  me  its  vision  cast ; 
I  bared  my  bosom  to  its  head — 
How  all  my  soul  was  comforted  1 
Dear  dream  1    It  lingers  with  me  yet, 
Enwreathed  with  fadeless  violet, 
And  whispers,  "  When  life's  m'ght  is  gone, 
Fulfillment  shall  bedeck  the  dawn  I  " 
The  prose  sketch   is  signed    "Valentine."      We 
quote  it  in  its  entirety  : 

A  DREAM  SKETCH. 

It  is  a  silent  shore,  this  Shore  of  Sleep.  The  edge 
which  meets  the  river  is  of  silver,  and  as  far  as  one's 
eye  can  reach  one  sees  the  poppy  fields.  These  tall, 
graceful  flowers  seem  bright  crimson  when  one  first 
looks,  but  gradually  they  become  a  nodding  mass  of 
indescribable  hues,  shading  from  crimson  to  a  deli- 
cate pink,  and  from  them  arises  the  slumbering  per- 
fume of  the  soporific  poppy  fields. 

On  this  silvery  shore,  where  the  little  rippling 
waves  come  in  and  out,  murmuring  through  the 
pebbles  as  they  recede  like  the  undulating  mist 
which  rises  and  hangs  about  the  meadows  when  the 
sun  goes  down,  gather  my  dreams. 

Each  wears  a  wreath  of  different  hue  and  bloom  ; 
some  are  made  of  roses,  some  of  lilies,  and  some 
have  bay-leaves  round  their  brow. 

The  joy  dreams  go  gladly  dancing  on  their  way, 


leaving  behind  a  sweet  perfume  from  their  myrtle 
crowns. 

But  there  are  dreams  with  wreaths  of  lavender 
shedding  tears  for  their  interpretation — the  silent  tears 
which  come  from  memory  of  the  hopeless  past  formed 
by  ceaseless  regret. 

This  throng  of  dreams  is  dim  and  vast,  but  one 
among  the  throng  casts  its  magic  vision  upon  me, 
shedding  a  sense  of  comfort,  and  all  my  soul  is 
soothed  as  if  by  the  loving  voice  of  a  lost  friend. 

I  stretch  forth  my  hand  to  it  and  bare  my  bosom 
to  its  head  to  woo  its  lingering  with  me.  Precious 
dream  1  Its  wreath  is  fadeless  violets  ;  the  sense,  the 
touch,  the  odor  lingers  with  me. 

As  1  watch  the  other  dreams  disappearing  like  the 
diaphanous  mist  before  the  warm  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  treading  their  path  through  the  poppy  fields, 
the  one  dream  left  to  me  whispers  :  "  Life's  night  will 
go  and  fulfillment  will  be  found  at  dawn." 

Nothing,  we  think,  need  be  said  as  to  the  ethics  of 
a  case  like  this  ;  unless,  indeed,  by  the  "  authoress" 
of  the  prose  sketch. 


Death  of  Emile  Erckmann. 
Emile  Erckmann,  the  French  novelist  who  col- 
laborated in  fiction  for  many  years  with  the  late 
Alexander  E.  Chatrian,  using  the  compound  name 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  died  at  Lune"ville,  France,  on 
March  14th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  The  two 
men  became  acquainted,  in  1847,  at  Phalsbourg, 
where  Erckmann  was  an  usher  in  a  school.  Chatrian 
was  a  law  student.  They  decided  to  make  their  liv- 
ing by  writing  stories  in  partnership  ;  but  after  sev- 
eral years  of  poor  success  they  were  forced  to  take 
up  other  work.  Chatrian  returned  to  the  law  and 
Erckmann  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  railway  office. 
Their  leisure  hours  they  still  devoted  to  literature ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1859  that  they  made  a  hit  with 
"The  Illustrious  Doctor  Matheus."  They  followed 
this  with  "L'Ami  Fritz,"  "The  Conscript,"  and 
"Waterloo,"  stories  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns 
which  have  been  translated  into  many  languages. 
The  first  story  also  had  a  great  success  as  a  play. 
Chatrian  died  on  September  4,  1890.  About  a  year 
before  his  death  an  unfortunate  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween M.  Erckmann  and  M.  Chatrian's  secretary,  M. 
Georget,  resulting  in  a  lawsuit,  in  which  the  secre- 
tary and  M.  Pigeonnat,  manager  of  the  Figaro, 
were  condemned  to  pay  M.  Erckmann  ten  thousand 
francs'  damages.  It  was  not  until  the  quarrel  and 
litigation  of  1889  that  the  public  learned  of  the 
dual  authorship  of  the  numerous  works  attributed 
to  "  Erckmann-Chatrian." 


Maurus  Jokai  has  already  received  high  honor 
from  his  countrymen,  but  another  one,  almost 
unique,  is  in  store  for  him.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900  the  Hungarian  section  will  include  a  "Jokai 
exhibition,"  containing  a  copy  of  every  edition  of 
each  of  the  several  score  works  which  Jokai  has 
written.  It  is  estimated  that  this  collection  will  con- 
sist of  some  thousands  of  volumes,  for  Jdkai's  books 
have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. 


William  C.  K.  Wilde,  the  younger  brother  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  who  died  in  London  several  weeks  ago, 
married  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  in  1891,  but  they  were 
divorced  shortly  afterward. 


Ready  March  28th-    For  sale  everywhere. 
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Zelie  de  Lussan  as  Carmen  does  not  come  running 
in  with  a  red  flower  in  her  mouth,  which  she  throws 
at  Don  Jose\  She  never  runs,  she  has  the  good 
taste  never  to  hurry,  but  she  swaggers  perpetually. 
In  fact,  she  swaggers  through  the  opera.  To  walk 
across  the  stage  with  a  gait  which  is  smooth,  light, 
and  graceful  seems  an  impossibility  to  her.  Carmen, 
the  wild,  the  free,  the  creature  of  the  woods  and  the 
mountains,  the  woman  whose  soft-footed  dance  with 
its  charm  "of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  arms" 
sets  the  blood  of  Don  Jos6  on  fire  forever,  perambu- 
lates about  the  stage  with  a  self-conscious  strut  that 
suggests  to  the  American  mind  only  the  word 
"  tough,"  as  associated  with  south  of  Market  Street, 
chewing-gum,  and  Morosco's  gallery. 

Ladies  of  Carmen's  kind  in  Spain  may  have  this 
tough  air,  but  it  is  not  what  either  the  original  tale  or 
Bizet's  opera  leads  one  to  expect.  In  both,  the  figure 
of  the  fierce  and  powerful  Zingara  is  instinct  with 
color  and  a  sort  of  bizarre  majesty.  Without  a 
moral  to  her  back,  Carmen  is  never  coarse  or  tawdry. 
She  has  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  anything  and 
to  everything  that  is  true.  She  is  true  to  herself,  to 
her  own  untamed  animalism,  to  her  own  imperious 
and  semi-savage  instincts,  to  the  vehement  dominion 
of  her  barbaric  blood.  She  is  animal  straight 
through,  having  the  courage  of  a  royal  beast,  the  in- 
dependence, the  ferocity  when  thwarted,  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  in  achieving  her  aim,  of  some 
dreaded  yet  respected  ruler  of  the  jungle. 

While  the  character  in  the  opera  drops  from  the 
high  stand  it  holds  in  the  book,  it  yet  retains  an 
after-glow  of  the  splendor  that  Merimee  gave  to  the 
fateful  and  lurid  gypsy.  There  is  a  touch  of  the 
same  high  mettle,  of  the  same  regal  pride.  The 
librettist  knew  that  this  was  no  common  cigarette- 
maker,  and  here  and  there  reverted  to  the  lines  the 
master  hand  had  traced.  Carmen,  meeting  the  mur- 
derous look  of  her  discarded  lover's  eyes,  says  she  has 
no  fear  ;  she  is  brave.  It  is  not  the  death  that  she 
dies  in  the  book,  alone  on  the  deserted  plain  with  the 
maddened  dragoon,  into  whose  eyes  she  looks  as  she 
lies  dying,  her  own  dark,  deep,  and  coldly  imper- 
turbable ;  but  the  spirit  of  it  is  much  the  same.  She 
has  defied  death,  and  now  that  it  claims  her  she 
meets  it  with  a  resolute,  unmoved  fatalism. 

All  this  heroic  side  of  the  character  Mile,  de  Lus- 
san ignores.  Her  Carmen  is  a  coarse  creature  of  the 
back  slums,  her  coarseness  being  of  a  kind  that  be- 
longs to  the  sophisticated  tenement  districts  of  modern 
cities.  There  is  no  touch  of  the  largeness,  the 
breadth,  the  savage  sweep  of  the  nature  that  longed 
for  the  liberty  of  the  mountain  passes  and  the 
smugglers'  caves.  She  is  knowingly  corrupt  rather 
than  barbarically  unmoral,  "fresh"  and  impudent 
rather  than  reckless  and  fearless.  When  the  officers 
and  cigarette-girls  try  to  arrest  her  after  the  stabbing 
affray,  she  gives  one  of  the  chorus-girls  a  rousing 
kick  in  the  stomach,  and  fights  and  struggles  like  a 
naughty  child.  In  Lillas-Pastia's  inn  she  went  about 
gracefully,  hugging  every  man  whom  she  encountered. 
While  high  moral  principles  were  not  her  strong 
point,  both  in  the  book  and  libretto  she  is  represented 
as  maintaining  a  capricious  fidelity  to  the  lover  of  the 
moment.  While  it  lasted,  her  love  was  as  sincere  as 
her  hate.  Her  dialogue  with  the  toreador— -to  whose 
caresses  she  responds  with  so  much  appreciation- 
shows  her  animating  spirit. 
He  asks  her  what  her  name  is. 
Carmen— Carmen,  or  Carmencita,  they  call  me. 
Toreador— And  if  one— if  one  might  say  he  loved 
you. 
Carmen — I  should  say  he  must  not. 
Toreador — Carmen  does  not  appear  too  amiable. 
But  I  am  content  to  hope — to  wait. 

Carmen— To  wait  you  are  permitted,  and  'tis 
sweet  to  hope. 

As  far  as  appearance  Mile,  de  Lussan  is  the  best 
qualified  Carmen  we  have  seen  here.  She  is  hand- 
some in  a  dark,  exotic,  quick-flashing  style,  looking 
like  a  young  Adelina  Patti  with  a  pinch  of  cayenne 
pepper  added.  She  has  a  charming  figure,  beautiful 
arms,  and  a  face  whose  normal  expression  seems  to 
be  that  of  cajoling  and  mischievous  piquancy.  She 
makes  herself  up  for  the  Carmen  of  her  fancy  by 
ruffling  up  her  fuzzy  black  hair,  fastening  an  im- 
pertinent red  carnation  in  it,  and  painting  long, 
wicked-looking  corners  to  the  lids  of  her  eyes.  Her 
green  and  red  skirt,  which  she  is  continually  looping 
up,  shows  a  pair  of  dear  little  feet  in  red  slippers, 
and  the  traditional  crepe  shawl  drops  its  long 
fringes  over  large,  white,  powerful -looking  arms. 
Altogether,  a  very  brilliant  figure— picturesque,  in- 
terestingly wicked,  especially  when  she  laughs,  show- 
ing her  upier  and  under  teeth  in  a  smile  at  once  se- 
ductive a, id  sinister— quite  bewitching  and  wholly 
coquettish* 
Sbe  \s  jot  in  the  least  that  lawless  queen  of  smug- 


glers, that  superb  tigress  that  Merimee  drew.  She 
is  everything  that  is  coaxing,  and  piquant,  and 
sparkling,  and  persuasive.  She  must  be  an  adorable 
Nedda,  and  would  make  an  ideal  Rosina.  To  look 
at,  she  is  Rosina,  even  as  Patti  was.  What  a  pity 
it  is  these  prima  donnas  can  not  change  voices  I 
There  is  Melba,  who  can  sing  Rosina  all  right 
enough,  but  who  looks  more  like  Rosina's  stout, 
comfortable,  match-making  mamma.  You  can  not 
have  any  illusions  about  Melba's  Rosina.  It  is  Melba 
—fat,  practical,  and  heavy-footed— caroling  away  like 
a  lark,  and  as  devoid  of  anything  approaching  the 
soft  charm,  the  pliant  grace,  the  minx-like,  subtle 
girlishness  of  Don  Bartolo's  ward  as  Mile,  de  Lussan 
is  of  the  large  and  vivid  barbarism  of  Carmen. 

Still  we  must  not  complain.  Things  can  not  be 
perfect,  or  half-perfect  in  this  vale  of  tears,  Patti 
was  the  great  Rosina  of  her  day— all  days.  Never 
shall  we  see  her  like  again.  And  I  saw  her  only  after 
she  had  grown  old— if  you  can  truthfully  say  Patti 
ever  has  or  will  grow  old— but  even  then  I  could 
guess  what  it  had  been,  say  thirty  years  before.  I 
could  make  it  up  from  the  relics  before  me  as  that 
famous  scientist  builds  up  a  whole  mammoth  or  mas- 
todon from  one  single  bone.  But  why  can  not  Zelie 
de  Lussan  sing  Rosina?  Her  very  name  suggests  it, 
it  is  so  full  of  slyness,  and  charm,  and  subterfuge, 
and  sparkle.  And  her  face  then  could  be  natural, 
not  distorted  into  her  ideal  of  the  expression  worn  by 
a  real,  bad,  wicked,  unconventional  gypsy  lady.  She 
could  smile  her  captivating  smile,  that  shows  the  tips 
of  her  upper  and  lower  teeth,  and  would  not  need  to 
paint  those  long,  languishing  corners  on  to  the  lids  of 
her  eyes — 

"  Una  voce  poco  fa  ! " 
Can't  you  see  her  singing  it  ? 


I  dropped  in  upon  the  Bostonians  the  other  night, 
and  found  them  all  there  singing  lustily  as  has  been 
their  wont  for  more  years  than  it  would  be  polite  to 
mention.  The  Bostonians,  as  an  organization,  have 
my  respect,  and  if  they  have  not  my  admiration  it  is 
not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  my  own  perverse  and 
unregenerate  nature,  which  has  a  rankling  grievance 
against  De  Koven  and  Smith.  They  are  such  bores  I 
When  I  think  of  the  many  evenings  I  have  had  to  sit 
patiently  listening  to  the  combined  efforts  of  their 
two  overworked  muses,  only  politeness  prevents  me 
from  saying  all  I  feel.  And  yet  in  many  places  on 
this  bright  and  beautiful  earth  I  know  there  are 
people  who  rejoice  and  are  exceedingly  glad  every 
time  Smith  and  De  Koven  come  to  town.  It  is  a 
great  gift,  that  of  being  able  to  see  the  good  in  all 
things  ;  happy  the  man  who,  has  it,  especially  if  he 
has  to  hear  much  of  De  Koven  and  Smith  1 

"  Rob  Roy  "  is  about  like  all  the  others.  It  is  like 
a  dream  one  has  in  which  remnants  of  all  the  music 
one  has  ever  heard  go  floating  through  one's  memory 
in  detached  fragments.  I  seemed  to  hear  everything 
I  had  ever  heard  from  the  dead  march  in  "  Saul"  to 
"All  Coons  Look  Alike  to  Me."  But  I  have  got  a 
notoriously  good  memory  for  popular  melodies. 
"  Rob  Roy  "  is  packed  full  of  them.  They  are  the 
real  De  Koven  brand— quick,  tripping,  and  bright— 
and  much  helped  out  by  the  picking  of  strings  in  the 
orchestra,  or  the  repetition  of  the  end  of  every  other 
line  by  an  attentive  and  conscientious  chorus.  The 
assistance  of  a  ringing,  bell-like  sound  rising  at 
regular  intervals  from  smitten  metal  in  the  orchestra 
is  another  of  Mr.  de  Koven's  favorite  tricks.  Melo- 
dies thus  elaborated  and  excellently  rendered  by 
singers  with  good  voices  and  of  attractive  appear- 
ance will  go  a  long  way  with  people  who  would 
rather  go  to  the  theatre  than  stay  at  home. 

The  libretto  is  one  of  those  librettos  that  only 
Harry  B.  Smith  can  produce.  It  is  all  of  a  phenome- 
nal dullness  and  so  carelessly  put  together  that  it  is  a 
wonder  that  a  man  as  clever  and  capable  as  Mr. 
Barnabee  did  not  do  it  over  himself.  1  am  certain 
he  has  subjected  it  to  some  renovating,  for  his  por- 
tion of  the  dialogue  sparkles  with  most  un-Smith- 
like  witticisms.  Some  of  them  are  so  good  that  you 
wonder  the  other  members  of  the  company  did  not 
go  on  strike  to  have  them  more  evenly  divided. 
There  is  Mr.  McDonald,  as  beautiful  as  a  dream, 
expressing  sentiments  that  they  would  look  upon  as 
trite  and  commonplace  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal; and  Mrs.  Bartlett  Davis,  with  her  smile,  and 
her  dimples,  and  her  rich  chest-notes,  saying  things 
that  sound  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  a  manual  of 
correct  etiquette. 

It  is  a  pity  that  either  Mr.  de  Koven  or  the  Bos- 
tonians can  not  get  a  better  librettist,  for  the  story  of 
"  Rob  Roy  "  is  not  at  all  bad,  and  some  of  the  situa- 
tions are  interesting  and  dramatic.  The  imbroglio 
concerns  itself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, Prince  Charles  Edward.  I  have  the  most  in- 
tense and  romantic  sentiment  about  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, or  the  Young  Pretenders.  My  ignorance  on 
the  subject  is  profound,  and  such  people  as  I  meet 
and  ask  about  it,  seem  to  have  an  ignorance  which  is 
even  profounder.  Whether  there  was  one  Young  Pre- 
tender, who  lived  several  hundred  years,  or  two  or 
three  Young  Pretenders,  all  just  alike,  I  never  have 
been  able  to  find  out.  But  that  is  a  mere  detail— 
whether  they  were  one  or  many,  they  were  pictur- 
esque—an atmosphere  of  poetry,  of  melancholy  gal- 
lantry, of  tragic  destiny,  encompassed  them.  If  this 
humble  page  should  meet  the  eye  of  some  canny 
Scot,  he  might  write  to  me  and  straighten  things  out 
a  little— might,  at  least,  relieve  my  curiosity  as  to 
whether  the  man  in  "Henry  Esmond  "is  the  same 
as  the  man  who  went  through  the  Hebrides  with 


Flora  McDonald,  disguised  as  her  maid.  That  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  in  the  world. 
Somewhere  I  read  a  description  of  this  passage  of 
the  loyal  Scotch  girl  and  the  disguised  prince,  and 
how  at  some  dwelling  on  that  bleak  and  barren  island 
one  of  the  farm-servants  was  frightened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  McDonald's  maid,  she  had  such  a 
deep  voice,  and  when  she  walked  took  such  tremen- 
dous strides. 

There  is  no  romance,  however,  in  Mr.  Smith's 
work.  Even  the  Stuarts  do  not  inspire  it.  And  was 
there  ever  a  race  of  people  so  impossible,  so  weak,  so 
shiftless,  so  ill-starred,  and  so  charming  as  the 
Stuarts?  They  had  a  fatal  fascination,  and  like 
many  fascinating  people,  they  were  unlucky.  The 
gods  will  not  give  everything.  Mr.  Lavin,  as  the 
prince,  was  good-looking,  welt-dressed,  and  sang 
well.  In  demeanor  he  was  curiously  cool  and  im- 
perturbable, which  was  not  the  way  of  the  Stuarts, 
but  is  the  way  of  comic-opera  tenors.  The  other 
members  of  the  company  acted  and  sang  with  fire 
and  abandon.  They  have  brightened  up  a  good  deal 
from  their  old  manner  of  a  dignified  and  somewhat 
amateurish  stiffness.  At  one  time  they  bad  no  more 
animation  than  concert- singers.  Helen  Bertram  is  a 
great  acquisition.  She  is  small,  alert,  and  vivacious  ; 
has  a  pretty  face,  a  clear  voice— not  over-worn — and 
a  good  deal  of  grace  and  gayety.  Sbe  is  the  best 
leading  lady  they  have  bad  since  Camille  d'Arville. 
Geraldine  Bonner. 


The  Races. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Jockey  Club  held  on  Thursday  it  was  decided 
that  the  privilege  of  racing  on  the  track  of  the 
California  Jockey  Club  at  Emeryville  would  be  made 
use  of,  and  the  sixth  meeting,  beginning  on  April 
3d,  will  be  held  there. 

Under  an  agreement  existing  between  the  two  asso- 
ciations, it  is  in  a  measure  necessary  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  Jockey  Club  to  finish  out  the  season's  racing. 
It  is  also  the  desire  of  this  association  to  fulfill  its  con- 
sidered obligations  to  owners  of  horses  that  have 
counted  on  uninterrupted  racing  at  Ingleside,  and 
have  in  consequence  been  to  much  expense  in  main- 
taining their  stables  and  getting  their  horses  in  con- 
dition to  contend  for  stakes  and  purses.  Schedule 
stake  races  valued  at  fourteen  thousand  dollars  re- 
main yet  to  be  run  before  the  ending  of  the  season, 
to  which  will  be  added  fully  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
purses.  The  Four-Mile  Stake  will  probably  be  run 
on  the  first  Saturday,  and  the  California  Derby  on 
the  second  Saturday. 


FATHER'S 

EYEGLASS 

Should  not  be  worn  by  mother  or  sister — it  does  harm — 
ask  your  oculist  about  it.  And  remember  the  new  clip 
which  doesn't  slip  or  pinch,  tilt  or  waver  (for  50  cents). 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled. 

Factory  on  premises.     Quick  repairing. 

Phone  Main  10, 


OPTICIANS^HOT>FHICAPPARA7U, 

642  Market  St.  instruments. 


unDER  CHOniC-t  BuilDif- 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 


Richard  Wagner's  long  -  lost  religious  cantata, 
"  Liebesraabl  de  Apostel,"  or,  as  it  is  generally 
known,  "The  Holy  Supper  of  the  Apostles,"  was 
produced  in  London  recently  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  cantata  was  com- 
posed by  Wagner  in  1843  f°r  performance  at  a 
grand  festival  in  Dresden  on  July  7th  of  that  year, 
but  soon  afterward  was  lost,  and  it  has  only  recently 
been  unearthed  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  Six 
weeks  ago  the  libretto  was  published  in  (he  Bay- 
reuther  Blilter.  The  cantata  is  in  four  acts,  and  is 
somewhat  similar  in  style  to  Mendelssohn's  cantata, 
"  Paulus." 


Charles  Dwight  Willard,  for  the  past  two  years 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library.  Mr.  Willard  is  thirty-nine  years  of  age 
and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  journalism 
and  letters.  Many  of  his  short  stories  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Argonaut.  Since  1891  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, part  of  the  rime  as  secretary,  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  this  organization  has  become 
active  and  influential  in  Southern  California  affairs. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Vis  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,   commencing  Sept.   11,  1808 

WEEK  DAY8-»:30  ».  in.  ;  1:46  p.  m. 

8CND  AYS-8:00,  10:00.  1 1:30,  a.m.:  .1:16  p.m. 

ROUND  TRIP  Trom  Mill  Valley,  $1.00 
Special  Tripg  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS  COOK  it  SON.  62.  Market  St.,  Sin  Francifco! 

or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


Prom  1877  to  1898. 


Lydia  Thompson  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  "  fare- 
well testimonial  performance,"  to  be  given  in  London 
next  month.  She  has  been  on  the  stage  most  of  the 
time  since  1852,  and  is  now  finishing  a  book  that  will 
contain  her  recollections.  It  was  in  1868  that  she 
first  appeared  in  the  United  States,  in  the  full  bloom 
of  her  early  twenties.  Her  success  was  unprece- 
dented, and  she  stayed  here  six  years,  breaking  hearts 
and  coining  money.  The  tour  brought  in  more  than 
a  million  dollars. 


Mr.  William  H.  Keith,  the  baritone,  has  been  very 
ill  in  New  York.  After  barely  escaping  pneumonia 
he  reached  this  city  last  week,  and  will  remain  on  the 
coast  until  the  early  summer,  when  he  will  leave  for 
Paris. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    X1III. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XJLIII.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  2*6 
Sutter  Street,  San  Franoisco,  Oal. 


AstoniBhing  Champagne  Figures. 

86,855  cases,  over  one-half  of  all  other  brands, 
were  imported  in  1808  of  G.  H.  Mumm's  Extra 
Dry ;  made  of  choicest  grapes  and  first  pressings. 
Bottles  will  bear  green  neckband  and  star  label. 


Mounet  -  Sully  has  finally  appeared  in  a  French 
adaptation  of  "  Othello,"  accepted  first  for  produc- 
tion twenty  years  ago  at  the  Com<Sdie-Franc aise.  It 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 
His  brother,  Paul  Mounet,  played  Iago  with  equal 
success. 


—  Ladies  who  ake  qualified  to  judge  say 
there  is  nothing  the  same  or  as  good  as  Creme  de 
Lis.  A  society  leader  writes  that  she  and  her  family 
have  used  it  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  necessary  as  soap  and  water,  from 
the  point  of  cleanliness. 


There  is  no  virtue  of  gal- 
vanized  iron,  not  found  in 
Apollo  ;  there  is  no  fault, 
not  found  in  the  common 
makes. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 


Beginning  Next  Monday   Night.     Second   Week   of  the 

Famous  Bostonians.     Last  Times  of  De  Koven 

and  Smith's  Successful  Romantic  Opera, 

-:-     ROB     ROY     -:- 

Next  Opera... "The  Serenade." 


ORPHEUM. 

■  Week  Commencing  Monday,  March  27th. 
The  Matweefs,  Russian  Eccentriques  From  the  Cin- 
selli,  St.  Petersburg;  Manning  &  Weston,  Musical  Co- 
medians; Pantzer  Brothers,  World's  Greatest  Head-to- 
Head  Balancers  ;  Gypsy  Quintette,  in  a  New  Repertoire  ; 
Barnes  &  Sisson,  Premier  Comedians ;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Kobyns  in  "  Straight-Tip  Jim "  ;  Ola  Hayden  ;  J.  W. 
Wmton  ;  the  Dartos ;  and  Percy  Honri.  Reserved  seats, 
25c :.  Balcony.  10c ;  Opera  Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c. 
Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 


RACES !         RACES  !        RACES  ! 

CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TKACK. 

Winter  Meeting,  l898-'99,  Monday, 
March  20th  to  Saturday,  April 
1st,  Inclusive. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORF,  RACKS  EACH  DAY.        ^ 
Races  start  at  3:15  P.  M.  sharp.     O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2.30,  and  3:00  p.  M.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  feny  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning— Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS.  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


March  27,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Georgie  Cayvan  and  Marie  Howe  in  "Nerves." 
When  Mme.  Zephyr  Elaine,  in  "  Nerves,"  came 
plunging  toward  the  footlights,  gowned  and  halted 
with  the  smartness  appropriate  to  her  position  as 
queen  of  a  millinery  establishment,  she  started  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  nerves  of  memory  ;  and  later,  when 
she  shot  into  M.  Hippolyte  Caramel's  confectionery 
shop,  luridly  arrayed  in  black  and  rose,  the  teasing 
recollection  was  identified.  It  was  the  image  of 
Georgie  Cayvan  that  she  evoked — frigid,  die-away, 
ultra-refined  Georgie  Cayvan,  who  so  carefully  re- 
pressed all  exuberance  of  feeling  that  she  finally  all 
but  failed  lo  show  any  at  all.  Yet  San  Francisco  has 
seen  Georgie  Cayvan  in  this  same  rSle— the  bouncing 
milliner — at  the  Baldwin.  And  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  management  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
New  York,  announced  in  its  recent  presentation  of 
"Nerves"  that  it  was  the  first  representation  of  this 
play  in  America.  It  is  adapted  from  "LesFemmes 
Nerveuses,"  by  J.  Comyns  Can-,  and  was  probably 
adapted  by  somebody  else  and  given  some  other 
name  when  we  in  San  Francisco  saw  it  in  its  earlier 
form  some  years  ago. 

When  one  considers  what  a  perfect  catacomb  of 
dead  and  buried  plays  a  New  York  stage- manager's 
memory  must  be,  it  is  no  wonder  that  out  of  the 
numerous  adaptations  and  translations  of  the  past  a 
spectre  should  occasionally  arise  to  haunt  him.  At 
all  events,  Baldwin  Theatre  habitue's  with  good 
memories  will  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
Georgie  Cayvan  as  the  milliner,  her  kaleidoscopic 
succession  of  New  York  hats,  and  the  loves  of  her- 
self and  her  confectioner  swain.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trying  epoch  of  farce  production  that 
theatregoers  are  still  straggling  through.  It  was 
decreed  by  the  New  York  managers,  then  in  the  first 
grip  of  farcephobia,  that  their  clientele  needed  "a 
good  laugh  "  occasionally.  So,  instead  of  selecting 
people  who  were  fitted  by  nature  and  experience  for 
the  business  of  making  us  merry,  they  cast  their 
regular  companies  to  interpret  farce  for  us.  Players 
like  Henry  Miller  and  Georgie  Cayvan — neither  of 
whom  have  in  their  make-up  a  grain  of  humor  the 
size  of  a  poppy-seed,  and  who  probably  hated  to  be 
thus  violently  wrenched  away  from  the  work  that 
their  training,  temperament,  experience,  and  success 
in  had  made  dear  to  them — have  in  their  turn 
bounced,  chased,  and  leaped  across  the  stage  of  the 
Baldwin  in  the  mazy  evolutions  of  farce. 

In  the  part  referred  to,  Georgie  Cayvan  tried  hard 
to  be  amusing  and  failed  utterly  ;  but  she  did  suc- 
ceed in  flashing  a  series  of  most  chic  and  gorgeous 
hats  upon  our  dazzled  eyes,  and  therein  lay  the  only 
success  she  accomplished  in  the  part.  Miss  Marie 
Howe  can  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  her  soul  that 
if  she  has  not  eclipsed  the  well-known  Miss  Cayvan 
in  this  role,  she  has,  at  least,  equaled  her. 

The  tide  "Nerves"  is  a  good  indication  of  what 
one  might  expect  in  the  play.  The  nervous  people 
are  so  very  nervous  that  they  run  the  risk  of  convey- 
ing this  contagious  disorder  to  the  audience,  and  1 
really  should  have  liked  a  mild,  soothing  nerve  tonic 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  But  nerve  grimaces  were 
rather  becoming  to  Miss  Fitzallen  ;  she  looks  much 
handsomer  as  a  waspish  young  wife  than  as  a  girly- 
girl  in  the  pangs  of  young  love.  It  rather  toned  in 
with  her  black  eyes  and  high-nosed,  somewhat  aristo- 
cratic profile,  and  she  really  had  quite  the  Vere-de- 
Vere  hauteur  when  she  tried  to  snub  the  unsnubbable 
milliner.  Mr.  Clarence  Montaine  must  be  a  genuine 
Frenchman.  If  not,  he  is  a  very  good  imitation  of 
one  ;  his  voice  is  full  of  Gallic  intonations,  and  his 
French,  although  composed  of  the  most  innocuous 
phrases  from  a  French  grammar,  sounded  as  if  it 
came  from  the  wicked  city  of  Paris.  He  was  the  one 
who  best  earned  bis  salary  as  a  laugh-provoker,  but 
he  has  the  oddest  school-boy  habit  of  silently  and 
inconspicuously  duplicating  the  speeches  of  his  in- 
terlocutor ;  perhaps  it  was  to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the 
elusive  cue,  and  if  so,  it  seemed  to  serve,  for  he  knew 
his  part  well,  while  others  in  the  play  were  obliged  to 
accept  the  assistance  so  openly  and  guilelessly  ten- 
dered them  by  the  prompter.  Josefita. 


comedy,  "Straight-Tip  Jim,"  head  the  list  of  hold- 
overs. The  sketch  abounds  in  witty  race-track  slang, 
and  keeps  the  audience  laughing  all  the  time, 
although  a  pathetic  little  story  runs  through  the  plot. 
The  Gypsy  Quintette  ;  Barnes  and  Sisson,  who  have 
been  appearing  this  week  in  an  amusing. skit  entitled 
"A  Theatrical  Agent";  the  Dartos,  Parisian  dan- 
cers ;  and  Percy  Honri,  whose  concertina-playing 
is  enthusiastically  received,  will  all  be  seen  in  new 
acts. 


Second  Week  of  "Rob  Roy." 
The  great  popularity  of  the  Bostonians  in  this  city 
has  again  been  proved  during  the  week  ;  for,  while 
all  the  other  theatres  have  suffered  more  or  less 
from  the  grand-opera  season,  the  Columbia  Theatre 
has  been  crowded  nightly  and  the  management  have 
wisely  decided  to  continue  De  Koven's  tuneful  opera, 
"Rob  Roy,"  another  week.  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis, 
Helen  Bertram,  Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  William  H. 
McDonald,  George  Frothingham,  and  all  the  other 
favorites  of  this  excellent  organization  have  con- 
genial roles,  while  the  chorus,  scenery,  and  costumes 
are  deserving  of  especial  praise. 

The  Bostonians  will  give  no  performances  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  and  "  Rob  Roy  "  will  be  continued  for 
the  coming  week  only.  On  Monday,  April  3d,  "The 
Serenade,"  in  which  they  made  such  a  hit  last  season, 
is  to  be  the  bill. 

At  the  Orpheum. 

Three  new  specialties  are  announced  at  the 
Orpheum  next  week.  They  include  the  Metweefs, 
eccentric  acrobats  ;  Manning  and  Weston,  the  pop- 
ular musical  comedians  ;  and  the  Pantzer  Brothers, 
the  head-to-head  balancers,  who  perform  all  sorts  of 
marvelous  new  acrobatic  feats. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robyns,  in  their  clever  little 


Notes. 
Rosenthal,  the  noted  pianist,  will   play  here    on 
April  25th  and  26th  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

Charles  Coghlan  is  making  for  his  own  use  a  ver- 
sion of  "  Citizen  Pierre,"  an  old  drama  of  the  Robes- 
pierre times. 

David  Belasco's  two  forthcoming  plays  are  to  be 
entitled  "The  Queen's  Drawing-Room"  and  "The 
Widow's  Husband." 

One  of  the  features  of  Ian  Maclaren's  lectures  in 
this  city  will  be  his  reading  of  selections  from  his 
popular  Scotch  stories. 

Loie  Fuller  has  been  obliged  to  cancel  her  en- 
gagement at  the  London  Lyric  Theatre  owing  to  the 
serious  illness  of  her  mother  in  Paris,  who  has  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis. 

The  success  of  the  London  theatrical  world  at 
present  is  Charles  Hawtrey  in  "  The  Cuckoo,"  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre,  where,  in  spite  of  the  charges  of 
impropriety,  all  fashionable  London  is  flocking. 

The  commercial  value  of  a  great  drama  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  past  year's  receipts  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin,  in  consequence  of  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
were  $220,000  above  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Joseph  Jefferson  will,  after  a  long  and  severe  ill- 
ness, return  to  the  stage  early  next  month.  His  four 
sons  have  tried,  with  small  success,  to  get  along  with- 
out him  during  his  absence  from  "The  Rivals"  and 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle."  The  veteran  says  he  is  now  as 
well  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Kendal  will  rely  chiefly  on  "  The  Elder  Miss 
Blossom"  for  her  American  season.  But  she  will 
bring  over  also  "The  Poverty  of  Riches,"  in  which 
she  enacts  a  gentle,  affectionate  woman  of  middle 
age.  Her  success  as  Miss  Blossom  has  happily 
drawn  her  away  from  young  rSles, 

Ellen  Terry's  granddaughter  has  made  her  theat- 
rical dibut  at  the  age  of  three.  She  is  the  child  of 
Gordon  Craig,  who  was  married  shortly  after  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Marion  Terry, 
who  was  injured  in  a  carriage  accident  the  other  day, 
is  the  youngest  sister  of  Ellen  Terry. 

Two  plays  new  to  England  but  familiar  here  have 
met  with  the  same  fate  in  London.  Mrs.  Burnett's 
"A  Lady  of  Quality"  has  failed,  and  "The  May- 
flower," by  Louis  Napoleon  Parker,  which  was 
played  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  by  the  Lyceum  Com- 
pany two  seasons  ago,  has  not  met  with  the  slightest 
degree  of  favor  in  London. 

One  of  Victorien  Sardou's  plays,  written  twenty 
years  ago,  is  soon  to  be  acted  at  a  Paris  theatre.  It 
is  a  fairy  spectacle,  and  the  story  is  that  the  famous 
author  lost  the  manuscript  just  after  it  was  finished. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  it  was  found  among  some  old 
papers.  Dfilibes  was  to  have  written  the  music, 
which  will  now  be  composed  by  Planquette. 

"  Le  Lys  Rouge  "  ("The  Red  Lily  "),  by  Anatole 
France,  based  on  his  famous  novel,  was  recently 
played  in  Paris  by  Rejane.  It  was  such  a  first-night 
audience  as  is  seldom  seen.  Sarcey  says  every 
auditor  bore  a  well-known  name.  He  thinks  the 
play  a  bad  one,  but  the  two  leading  parts  were  well 
played  by  Rejane  and  Guitry,  who  had  an  ovation. 

Joseph  Hatton's  novel,  "The  Dagger  and  the 
Cross,"  is  being  dramatized  for  Robert  B.  Mantell. 
Sydney  Rosenfeld  is  making  an  English  version  of 
"The  Purple  Lady"  from  the  German.  Julia 
Arthur  will  bring  out  a  translation  of  the  French 
"  More  Than  Queen."  Otis  Skinner  is  to  appear  in 
an  adaptation  of  "Le  Chemineau,"  from  which 
Beerbohm  Tree  took  "  Ragged  Robin." 

Maud  Lillian  Herri,  the  prima  donna,  who  is 
known  locally  as  Mrs.  Maude  Berri  Fisher,  will  close 
a  very  successful  season  with  the  Francis  Wilson 
Opera  Company  on  May  13th.  She  made  her  pro- 
fessional dibut  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  has  ap- 
peared only  in  prima-donna  roles.  Mr.  Wilson  may 
produce  "  The  Little  Corporal "  in  London  this  sum- 
mer, and,  if  so,  Miss  Berri  will  continue  as  prima 
donna. 

Harry  Greenbank,  who  supplied  most  of  the  lyrics 
for  "The  Geisha,"  "The  Circus  Girl,"  "  An  Artist's 
Model,"  "A  Greek  Slave,"  and  some  of  the  other 
musical  comedies  of  that  ilk,  has  just  died,  in  Lon- 
don, scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  old,  after 
struggling  for  a  year  with  ill-health.  During  his 
illness  he  continued  his  work,  writing  the  lyrics  for 
"  San  Toy,"  the  musical  comedy  which  is  to  sncceed 
"The  Greek  Slave"  at  Daly's  London  Theatre. 


Sanitary  Precautions. 

The  inspectors  of  the  factories  where  the  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  produced 
have  access  at  all  times  to  the  dairymen's  premises 
with  authority  to  exact  every  sanitary  precaution. 
Such  care  results  in  a  perfect  infant  food. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


[In  187=  Andrew  Lang  published  a  book  of  transla- 
tions, "Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France,"  the  original 
edition  of  which  is  of  extreme  rarity.  We  reprint  from 
Mr.  Lang's  Englished  version  some  songs,  by  Henri 
Murger,  as  sung  in  the  opera  "  La  Boheme."] 

SPRING  IN  THE   STUDENTS*   QUARTER. 

Winter  is  passing,  and  the  bells 

For  ever  with  their  silver  lay 
Murmur  a  melody  that  tells 

Of  April  and  of  Easter  day. 
High  in  sweet  air  the  light  vane  sets, 

The  weathercocks  all  southward  twirl ; 
A  sou  will  buy  her  violets 

And  make  Nini  a  happy  girl. 

***** 

Pilgrims  from  ocean  and  far  isles 

See  where  the  east  is  reddening, 
The  flocks  that  fly  a  thousand  miles 

From  sunsetting  to  sunsetting  ; 
Look  up,  look  out,  behold  the  swallows, 

The  throats  that  twitter,  the  wings  that  beat ; 
And  on  their  song  the  summer  follows, 

And  in  the  summer  life  is  sweet. 


With  the  green,  tender  buds  that  know 

The  shoot  and  sap  of  lusty  spring 
My  neighbor  of  a  year  ago 

Her  casement,  see,  is  opening  ; 
Through  all  the  bitter  months  that  were, 

Forth  from  her  nest  she  dared  not  flee. 
She  was  a  study  for  Boucher, 

She  now  might  sit  to  Gavarni. 


OLD   LOVES. 

Louise,  have  you  forgotten  yet 

The  corner  of  the  flowery  land, 
The  ancient  garden  where  we  met, 

My  hand  that  trembled  in  your  hand  ? 
Our  lips  found  words  scarce  sweet  enough, 

As  low  beneath  the  willow-trees 
We  sat ;  have  you  forgotten,  love  ? 

Do  you  remember,  love  Louise  ? 

Marie,  have  you  forgotten  yet 

The  loving  barter  that  we  made  ? 
The  rings  we  changed,  the  suns  that  set, 

The  woods  fulfilled  with  sun  and  shade  ? 
The  fountains  that  were  musical 

By  many  an  ancient  trysting  tree — 
Marie,  have  you  forgotten  all  ? 

Do  you  remember,  love  Marie? 

Christine,  do  you  remember  yet 

Your  room  with  scents  and  roses  gay  ? 
My  garret— near  the  sky  'twas  set — 

The  April  hours,  the  nights  of  May  ? 
The  clear,  calm  nights— the  stars  above 

That  whispered  they  were  fairest  seen 
Through  no  cloud-veil  ?    Remember,  love  1 

Do  you  remember,  love  Christine  ? 

Louise  is  dead,  and,  well-a-day  1 

Marie  a  sadder  path  has  ta'en  ; 
And  pale  Christine  has  passed  away 

In  southern  suns  to  bloom  again. 
Alas  !  for  one  and  all  of  us — 

Marie,  Louise,  Christine  forget ; 
Our  bower  of  love  is  ruinous. 

And  I  alone  remember  yet. 


MUSETTE. 

Yesterday,  watching  the  swallows'  flight 

That  bring  the  spring  and  the  seasons  fair, 
A  moment  I  thought  of  the  beauty  bright 

Who  loved  me,  when  she  bad  time  to  spare  ; 
And  dreamily,  dreamily  all  the  day, 

I  mused  on  the  calendar  of  the  year, 
The  year  so  near  and  so  far  away, 

When  you  were  lief,  and  when  I  was  dear. 

Your  memory  has  not  had  time  to  pass  ; 

My  youth  has  days  of  its  life-time  yet ; 
If  you  only  knocked  at  the  door,  alas, 

My  heart  would  open  the  door,  Musette  I 
Still  at  your  name  must  my  sad  heart  beat ; 

Ah  Muse,  ah  maiden  of  faithlessness  1 
Return  for  a  moment,  and  deign  to  eat 

The  bread  that  pleasure  was  wont  to  bless. 

The  tables  and  curtains,  the  chairs  and  all, 

Friends  of  our  pleasure  that  looked  on  our  pain, 
Are  glad  with  the  gladness  of  festival, 

Hoping  to  see  you  at  home  again  ; 
Come,  let  the  days  of  their  mourning  pass, 

The  silent  friends  that  are  sad  for  you  yet ; 
The  little  sofa,  the  great  wine-glass— 

For  know  you  had  often  my  share,  Musette. 

Come,  you  shall  wear  the  raiment  white 

You  wore  of  old,  when  the  world  was  gay. 
We  will  wander  in  woods  of  the  heart's  delight 

The  whole  of  the  Sunday  holiday. 
Come,  we  will  sit  by  the  wayside  inn, 

Come,  and  your  song  will  gain  force  to  fly, 
Dipping  its  wing  in  the  clear  and  thin 

Wine,  as  of  old,  ere  it  scale  the  sky. 
Musette,  who  had  scarcely  forgotten  withal 

One  beautiful  dawn  of  the  new  year's  beat, 
Returned  at  the  end  of  the  carnival, 

A  flown  bird  to  a  forsaken  nest. 
Ah  faithless  fair  I  I  embrace  her  yet, 

With  no  heart-beat,  and  with  never  a  sigh  ; 
And  Musette,  no  longer  the  old  Musette, 

Declares  that  I  am  no  longer  I. 
Farewell,  my  dear  that  was  once  so  dear, 

Dead  with  the  death  of  our  latest  love  ; 
Our  youth  is  laid  in  its  sepulchre, 

The  calendar  stands  for  a  stone  above. 
'Tis  only  in  searching  the  dust  of  the  days, 

The  ashes  of  all  old  memories, 
That  we  find  the  key  of  the  woodland  ways 

That  lead  to  the  place  of  our  paradise. 

*    ♦ — » 

Kyrle  Bellew  is  to  act  in  "  Robespierre"  with  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  and  so  will  Seymour  Hicks. 
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&UINA-LAROCHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Best  Tonic  for  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 
increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  bnilds  up  the  entire  System. 

Pari*:    23  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:  E.  Fougera  &  Co., 

a6-3o  N.  William  St. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Bush  12. 
MAIN   OFFICE-23   POWELL  STREET 

Branches — 5-a  Taylor  St.  and  200  Montgomery  Ave. 
Laundry  on  12th  .St.,  between  Howard  and  Folsom. 

ORDINARY    MENDING,  etc.,   free  of   charge. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


AUSTRALIANS 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Can  find  the  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.f 
Bulletin  on  sale  at  246  Sutter  Street, 
Room  21.  It  is  a  paper  of  purely 
Australian  type,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar and  powerful  of  all  the  Australian 
weekly  papers, 

ITS  CIRCULATION 

Is  enormous,  says  Max  O'Rell  in 
his  book  on  Australia,  "John  Bull 
&  Co."  "You  meet  with  it  every- 
where ;  it  is  on  the  tables  of  all  the 
clubs  and  hotels,  not  of  New  South 
Wales  alone,  but  of  all  the  colonies, 
including  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania." 

For  Sale  at  246  Sutter  Street,  Room  21. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS   THE  SUBJECT   OF 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

—  IK   HIS  NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,    Health,   and 
Personal  Beanty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.     It  con- 
tains  more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.     These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 
The  Source  of  the   Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty- 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  GirL 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Fonu. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.    Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath-.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparationa 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.    More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes,   Accidents,    and    Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with,  tfu  Argonaut  thus : 

The  Publisher's  price  Is 82.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut Is 4.0O 

We    will    wend  both,,  post-paid,  to  , 

any  address  in  the  United  States, 

■     for.. 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  Tha 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  vulgar  person  has  apparently  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  he  has  embodied  some 
results  of  his  observation  in  an  article  in  the  Book- 
man, It  is  printed  under  the  caption  "How  to 
Tell  Vulgar  People,"  but  that  is  evidently  a  delicate 
euphemism  ;  according  to  Professor  Peck's  view, 
the  non-vulgar  person  possesses  a  nice  gift  of  dis- 
crimination that  ranks  him  among  "  the  small, 
select,  but  very  influential  number  of  those  who  are 
intellectually  enlightened.  Such  people  can  tell  the 
vulgar  at  a  glance."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  warn  the  vulgar  of 
their  own  ear-marks.  These,  of  course,  are  as 
many  as  the  manifestations  of  temperament.  One 
may  be  vulgar  in  one's  house  and  furniture,  one's 
dress,  one's  actions,  or  one's  thoughts.  Professor 
Peck  confines  his  remarks  to  vulgarity  in  spoken  and 
written  language. 

To  adapt  one's  language  to  the  subject  of  one's  dis- 
course, to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  hearer,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Peck,  the  ultimate  test  of  true 
refinement  and  of  taste.  The  fear  of  colloquialism 
that  leads  to  the  use  of  book-language  in  private  life — 
"peruse  "  for  "read,"  "  retire"  for  "go  to  bed,"  and 
so  on — is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  vulgarity  of  which 
he  speaks,  and  akin  to  it  is  the  use  of  "lady  "  and 
"  gentleman."  On  these  much- discussed  words  Pro- 
fessor Peck  says  :  "The  general  distinction,  stated 
broadly,  will  allow  a  freer  use  of  'lady'  than  of 
'gentleman.'  One  seldom  needs  to  use  the  latter 
word,  whereas  the  former  is  at  times  quite  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  a  shade  of  ambiguity  which  might 
be  more  or  less  embarrassing.  Thus,  when  a  lady 
says  that  she  was  lunching  with  '  a  man,'  the 
assumption  is  always  made  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion is  a  gentleman  ;  whereas  if  a  man  says  that  he 
was  lunching  with  '  a  woman,'  there  is  a  dangerous 
little  implication  which  would  not  exist  did  he  use  the 
word  'lady'  instead."  The  word  "gentlemanly" 
also  comes  in  for  a  bit  of  elucidation.  Inasmuch  as 
it  means  "like  a  gentleman,"  the  uncomplimentary 
inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
applied  is  not   a  gentleman,    but    merely  bears  a 

resemblance  to  one. 

♦ 

The  use  of  slang  is  another  mooted  point  on  which 
many  will  be  glad  to  hear  Professor  Peck's  opinion. 
His  first  rule  is  that  "  the  slang  that  is  ephemeral 
will  not  be  used  save  for  the  first  few  days  after  its 
appearance."  This  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  and  so  is 
the  statement :  "  Of  permanent  slang  one  will  avoid 
the  part  which  belongs  to  those  sections  of  society 
that  lie  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest."  Still  it 
would  surprise  many  persons  to  hear  an  "en- 
lightened" man  speak  of  money  as  "  the  long  man," 
and  describe  an  untimely  revelation  as  .*'  blowing  the 
gaff."  Some  bits  of  boyish  slang  are  quite  ad- 
missible, as,  for  example,  "doing  stunts"  and  "a 
licking"  and  "bully."  The  slang  of  the  clubs  and 
of  university  men  is  also  quite  consistent  with  good 
taste.  But  when  you  make  a  statement  and  some 
one  says  "That's  right"  or  "Sure,"  intending  it 
for  an  assent,  or  says  "  1  don't  think"  or  "  Nit,"  in- 
tending it  for  disagreement,  then  you  will  agree  with 
Professor  Peck  that  you  have  met  a  person  who  is 
void  of  the  nicer  understanding.  Equally  unassail- 
able is  his  denunciation  of  the  commercial  slang  that 
speaks  of  a  person  as  "well-posted"  and  of  what  is 
left  of  anything  that  is  left  as  "the  balance."  Pro- 
fessor Peck  might  also  have  cited  the  semi-legal 
slang  that  is  used  when  one  speaks  of  a  person  as 
a  "  party."  But  one  is  not  so  sure  to  agree  with  his 
opinion  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady  who,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  vexation,  said  "  Hully  Geel"  "Had  she 
sworn  a  vigorous  oath  or  two,"  comments  Professor 
Peck,  "it  would  have  been  quite  pardonable;  but 
what  she  did  say  seemed  to  me  for  the  moment  to 
transform  her  on  the  spot  from  a  very  charming  girl 
into  a  bedraggled  gutter-snipe."  Now,  vigorous 
oaths,  unfortunately,  are  a  permanent  feature  of  lan- 
guage and  are  not  heard  exclusively  in  "those 
sections  of  society  that  lie  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest."  Most  men  would  confess  to 
being  shocked  at  an  oath  from  pretty  lips.  On 
the  other  hand,  "  Hully  Gee  1  "  belongs  to 
the  privileged  lowest  section ;  moreover,  it  was 
ephemeral  slang  brought  into  use  among  "enlight- 
ened "  people  by  Mr.  Townsend's  stories  of  Chim- 
mie  Fadden,  If  the  young  lady's  expletive  was 
uttered  sufficiently  long  ago  to  have  been  fresh  slang 
at  the  time,  one  can  well  imagine  that  it  may  have 
been  rather  fetching. 

One  other  point  in  Professor  Peck's  article  is  worth 
mention — his  objection  to  the  use  of  the  title 
"Mother"  to  designate  the  aged  mother  of  a  man 
who  has  a  wife  living.  When  Mr.  McKinley  was 
inaugurated  President  the  newspapers  described  his 
wife,  of  course,  as  "Mrs.  McKinley,"  but  they 
'  always  mentioned  his  aged  mother  as  "  Mother  Mc- 
Kinley." "  This  was  provincial  and  disgusting  to  a 
degree,"  Professor  Peck  declares,  "and  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  no  one  ever  reverted  to  the  dignified  New 
England  usage  which  would  have  mentioned  the 
dowager  as  'Madam  McKinley.'  I  should  hardly 
have  though  it  necessary  to  speak  of  this  detestable 
bit  of  social  ignorance  had  not  President  McKinley 
himself  bem  guilty  of  it  during  his  recent  progress 
through  #'  South.  Visiting  Montgomery,  Ala.,  he 
was  prtsci '  p.d  to  some  of  the  members  of  Lieutenant 


Hobson's  family,  and  in  the  course  of  a  public 
speech,  which  he  made  soon  after,  he  had  something 
to  say  about  the  probable  pride  and  pleasure  which 
animated  '  Mother  Hobson.'  Now,  this  form  of 
speech  is  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  dignity  which 
usually  characterizes  all  Mr.  McKinley's  public 
utterances  as  to  suggest  that  his  evenings  in  early 
youth  were  spent  in  some  small  backwoods  country 
'store,'  in  the  society  of  those  who  pendulously 
dangle  their  loutish  legs  over  the  sides  of  an  empty 
cracker-barrel." 

The  new  Turkish  minister  is  a  terror  to  Washing- 
ton society.  He  is  full  of  curiosity  concerning  our 
people,  and  with  no  hesitation  about  exercising  it. 
Usually  the  American  women  of  Washington  can 
hold  their  own  against  the  foreigners'  questioning, 
but  this  new  Turk  is  altogether  unspeakable  in  a 
social  sense.  He  attended  an  official  function  a  few 
evenings  since  (writes  a  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat ) ,  and  was  introduced  to  a  woman  in 
full  reception- dress,  a  little  fuller  than  usual,  perhaps. 
The  Turk  exchanged  the  ordinary  commonplaces,  for 
he  talks  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  Gradually  his  attention  became  riveted 
upon  the  woman's  costume  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
was  embarrassed  and  raised  her  fan  in  front  of  her. 
At  length  the  minister,  in  his  earnest  way,  pointing  to 
the  low  cut  of  the  bodice,  asked  :  "  Madam,  does 
your  husband  permit  this  without  protest?"  The 
woman  colored  furiously  and  replied  that  her  hus- 
band found  no  fault  with  her  taste.  The  minister 
shook  his  head  in  a  deprecating  way,  and  began  to 
tell  how  different  it  was  in  his  country.  The  woman 
made  her  escape  as  quickly  as  possible.  Not  many 
evenings  afterward  the  minister  was  at  another  official 
reception.  He  was  presented  to  a  well-known  society 
woman,  and  began:  "Are  you  married?"  The 
woman  answered  in  the  affirmative,  with  a  smile. 
"May  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been  married?" 
The  woman  said  that  she  had  entered  the  state  of 
matrimony  some  ten  years  ago.  "  How  many  chil- 
dren have  you  ?  "  was  the  next  question.  The  woman 
replied,  with  a  slight  manifestation  of  embarrassment, 
that  she  had  none.  The  minister  stopped  to  think 
for  a  full  half-minute,  and,  with  a  puzzled  look,  re- 
sumed :    "In  my  country "    The  woman  fled, 

and  what  the  minister  was  going  to  say  will  never  be 
known. 

Americans  are  taking  an  important  part  in  the 
court  circle  in  Rome.  The  correspondent  of  an 
English  society  weekly  says  of  them  at  the  second 
court  ball  of  this  winter  :  "  Mrs!  Draper,  the  wife  of 
the  American  embassador,  again  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  queen's  vis-a-vis.  The  queen's  partner 
was  the  Turkish  embassador,  and  Mrs.  Draper's 
partner  was  the  Prussian  embassador.  The  American 
embassador  danced  with  the  French  embassadress. 
During  the  state  quadrille  the  minister  of  war  almost 
fell  over  his  partner's  train,  which  caused  some  inner 
chuckles  to  the  lookers-on.  His  partner,  the  Ameri- 
can Princess  Brancaccio,  did  not  look  very  pleased, 
but  she  contrived  to  conceal  her  momentary  con- 
fusion behind  a  court  smile.  The  king,  as  usual, 
talked  with  his  ministers  during  the  quadrille.  He 
never  dances.  After  the  court  quadrille,  the  queen 
walked  through  the  rooms  to  talk  to  her  guests.  Her 
majesty  was  most  gracious  to  Mrs.  Porter,  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  who  was  ablaze  with  diamonds  and  precious 
stones  of  every  description.  ...  A  novelty  which 
makes  old  Romans  stare  is  the  new  Rome  Golf  Club, 
which  has  been  inaugurated  at  St.  Agnes,  outside  the 
Porta  Pia.  The  Marquis  Vanin  is  the  president  of 
the  society,  and  the  American  consul,  Mr.  de  Castro, 
is  its  secretary.  The  United  States  embassador  and 
Mrs.  Draper  were  present  at  the  inauguration." 

Are  a  Scotchman's  legs  indecent  ?  This  is  really 
the  question  raised  by  the  secretary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Paterson  when  he  ob- 
jects to  the  repetition  of  an  entertainment  by  the 
Clan  Macdonald,  at  which  the  Highland  fling  was  a 
much  admired  feature.  Does  the  secretary  know 
(asks  the  New  York  Sun  J  that  the  kilt  has  the 
highest  official  sanction,  that  to  a  Scotchman  it  is 
like  the  dress-suit  in  which  Paterson  notabilities  ap- 
pear at  great  functions,  and  that  eminent  Scotchmen 
are  presented  in  kilts  and  bare  legs  to  the  good  Queen 
Victoria  ?  What  of  the  picturesque  would  remain  to 
Scotland  if  the  kilt  were  taken  away  ?  Where  would 
the  glory  of  the  Black  Watch  on  dress  parade  be  if 
that  famous  regiment  fell  into  line  in  trousers  ?  First 
in  the  hearts  of  the  servant-girls  of  Great  Britain  are 
the  virile  Highlanders  of  the  Forty-Second  Foot. 
Their  admirers  have  never  seen  anything  improper 
in  those  brawny  legs.  Battles  have  been  won  and 
kingdoms  conquered  by  the  men  who  wore  the  kilts. 
The  secretary  of  the  Paterson  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  may  have  won  notoriety  by  seeking  to 
banish  the  kilt,  but  it  will  be  the  national  dress  of 
Scotland  long  after  he  has  been  forgotten. 


Days  of  the  Hoi-bo  Numbered. 
The  greatest  electrician  in  the  world  declares  that 
the  days  of  the  horse  are  numbered,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  electricity  will  completely  supplant  man's 
most  useful  animal;  In  twenty  years,  he  asserts,  the 
horse  will  be  a  curiosity.  Diseases  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  blood  would  also  be  a  curiosity  if 
all  sufferers  would  take  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters. 
There  would  then  be  practically  no  dyspepsia,  ner- 
vousness, sleeplessness,  indigestion,  constipation, 
malarial  fever,  or  ague. 
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POPULAR    FASHIONS,  New  York  City,  Deft.  105  c,  P.  O.  Box  2617 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 


The  sales  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  during 

the  week  ending  Wednesday,  March  22,  1899,  were 

as  follows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.        Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

C.C.Waters% 15.000    @  108  108 

Market  St.  Ry  6%. .     4,000    ©127^  127&     *-9 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.. .  34.000    @  X15M  "5^ 

Los  An.  Grtd  6% 7.500    @  101-     101%     ioo5-£     *oi# 

Oakland  Gas  5% 5,000    @  109  109 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...  11,000    @  113  Z12&     ii3# 

S.F.&N.P.Rys%.  15.000    ©in-    xn#     ixx5£ 
S.  F.  &  S.J.  Ry.  5%  14,000    @  115  "5        "6 

S.  Pac.  Branch6%..     2,000     @  125  125         125^ 

S.  V.  Water  4% 13,000    @  103!^  103^ 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d..     8,000    @  101K  *oi%     »»K 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 4,700    @  107^-107^     ioyii     108 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.      7S0    @    63^-63%      62K      63^ 
Spring  Valley  Water.     625    @  102^-102^    «2#     iozJ£ 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Equitable  Gas 535     @      9%~    8%        8&        9 

Mutual  Electric 300    @    15%-  15%       15%       15K 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.         5    @    49 J£  49         49M 

Paci6c  Gas  Imp.  Co.        85    @    84^-84%     8s 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..         5    ®   A%%  48  48}* 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.      690    @    84^-84         83^ 

S.  F.  Gas 116    @      3J3  3%        3Vb 

Banks. ' 

Bank  of  California..         10    @  257K  258 

UnionTrust 10    @  1,45=56  i»47° 

Streets.  R. 

Market  St 145     ®    64-^-64}^      64 

Presidio 60    @    11  xi 

Powders. 
Giant  Con 780    @    60%- 6l         60%      61H 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Ca 3,"°    @    16%-  iS%       17%       *7% 

Hawaiian 1,005     @    79-      77#       77/i 

Hntchinson 1.530    ®-  33-      3**A      3*W      32 

PaauhauS.  P.  Co...  3.920    @    4o#-  36K       3$%      3%% 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 125     @  109-     id&%     109        xooJi 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .      200    @    75-      74 %      74%      75 

The  market  was  exceedingly  quiet  during  the 
week,  with  a  few  fluctuations,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sugar  stocks. 

Paauhau  Sugar  sold  down  from  40K  to  36K  on 
profit  takings  by  holders,  who  bought  the  stock  origi- 
nally at  35  ;  this  stock  closed,  however,  at  38^  bid, 
38%  asked.  Hawaiian  sold  down  from  79  to  77H, 
closing  at  77K  bid.  Hutchinson  sold  down  from  33 
to  31M.  closing  at  31&  bid,  32  asked.  Hana  ad- 
vanced during  the  week  from  16%  to  i8><  on  the 
assurance  from  the  management  of  this  plantation  of 
a  dividend  of  not  less  than  50  cents  per  quarter  not 
later  than  J  uly  1st,  but  weakened  off  on  small  sales 
at  the  close  to  17%  bid,  17%  asked. 

Giant  Powder  was  quiet,  very  little  stock  changing 
hands. 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  weakened  off  from 
84^  to  84,  and  closed  at  83^  bid.  Equitable  Gas- 
light was  also  weak,  closing  at  8%  bid,  9  asked. 
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'^A  Positivo  Belief  for 

PKICKLY  HEAT, 
'  CHAFING  and  SUHBTTRN 
and  all  afflictions  of  tho  skin, 
(t7"M  little  higher  in  price  than 
worthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
for  it."     Removes  all  odor  ofperspir- 
,  ation.     Delightful   after  shaving.     Sold 

I  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.    GetMcnnen's  (the 
1  original ).  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Me  dp  en  Co.,  Newark,  M.  J. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  Sao  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus V  2,163,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 27,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danihl  Mkyhr;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Ghorg* 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr;  General 
Attomev,  W.  S.  Goodfhu-Ow. 

Board  0/  Directors— I  gn.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &.  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SOHI.OS8.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  JF. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities.. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Kuml 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Prw. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITA!, 3)13,000,000 

SUKPLITS 1 ,000,ooo 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

January  i,  1899. 

William  Alvord President 

Chaklhs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allsn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

TJ«w  VnrU  1 Messrs-  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

JN0W  *or* (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

Phi^mrn  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

uucaE° f  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London. Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  hsoerl  avnllnhla  In  nil  Darts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Casli  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valhntink,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Millbr,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E,  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTI'OKl). 
Capital    Paid   Up,   •1,000,000;     Assets.    83,702,- 
300;    Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  S3, 112, 546. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  SI.  gOID,  Ajrent  (or  Sao  Francisco. 

4iz  California  Street. 


March  27,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Speaker  Reed  recently  met  Representative  Lacey, 
of  Iowa,  in  the  shadow  of  the  entrance  to  the  mem- 
bers' lobby  of  the  House.  He  peered  at  the  Iowa 
man,  who  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Walking  up  and  greeting  him,  with  a 
laugh  that  conveyed  a  suggestion  of  relief,  he  aston- 
ished the  representative  by  drawling  out :  "  Lacey, 
you  look  so  much  like  the  Secretary  of  War  that  you 
ought  to  be  whitewashed." 

A  friend  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  S.  Henson,  the  popu- 
lar Chicago  preacher,  not  long  ago  found  the  pastor 
in  one  of  the  large  department  stores.  He  was  lean- 
ing up  against  a  supporting  pillar  in  a  brown  study. 
"  Why,  Henson,  what  in  the  world  are  you  standing 
there  for?"  asked  the  friend.  "Oh,"  said  the  par- 
son, as  a  twinkle  came  into  his  eye,  "just  putting 
into  practice  that  verse  in  the  Bible  :  '  All  the  days  of 
my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come.' " 

Apropos  of  the  recent  appointment  of  Earl  Beau- 
champ— pronounced  Beecham— to  the  governorship 
of  New  South  Wales,  a  story  is  told  of  an  American 
tourist  who  was  being  shown  over  Madresfield  Court 
by  the  earl's  land  steward.  Lost  in  admiration  at 
everything  he  saw— the  woods,  the  lawns,  the  deer, 
and  the  noble  mansion— our  ingenuous  Yankee  at  last 
exclaimed:  "Well,  I  declare,  this  is  really  lovely. 
And  this,  I  suppose,  has  all  been  made  out  of  those 
blessed  pills  of  his  ?  " 

An  art  patron  one  day  came  into  Turner's  studio 
when  the  artist  was  already  famous.  He  looked  at 
a  picture,  and  asked  what  was  the  price.  The  artist 
named  the  sum  he  had  set  upon  it.  "  What  I  "  ex- 
claimed the  buyer,  "  all  those  golden  sovereigns  for 
so  much  paint  I "  "  Oh,"  replied  Turner,  "  it's  paint 
you  are  buying  ?  I  thought  it  was  pictures.  Here," 
producing  a  half-used  tube  of  color,  "I'll  let  you 
have  that  cheap  ;  make  your  own  terms,"  and  turning 
his  back  on  the  astonished  patron,  he  went  on  paint- 
ing. m 

This  is  how  a  Georgia  darkey  explained  a  fatal 
accident  on  a  railroad :  "  How  come  he  died,  he 
wuz  in  de  way  er  de  train  ;  en  how  come  he  wuz  in 
de  way  er  de  train  wuz  'count  er  de  dimmyjohn  er 
liquor  ;  but  how  come  de  liquor  didn't  spill,  en  de 
dimmyjohn  didn't  break  w'en  de  train  runned  over 
him,  is  one  er  dese  t'ings  dat's  providential,  en  hid 
fum  our  onderstandin'  fer  a  wise  pupose.  All  I 
knows  fer  suttin'  is— I  don't  see  how  a  man  could  go 
ter  sleep  on  a  railroad  track,  or  anywhar  else  fer  dat 
matter,  wid  sich  good  liquor  'longside  him  !  " 

An  eminent  lawyer  of  New  York,  when  his  son 
was  about  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  offer  some  advice  bom  of 
his  own  experience.  "  My  son,"  said  he,  "  whenever 
in  trying  a  case  you  find  the  law  is  in  your  favor  but 
the  facts  against  you,  come  out  strong  on  the  law." 
"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  attentive  son.  "  And  if  you 
find,"  resumed  his  adviser,  "that  the  facts  are  in 
your  favor  and  the  law  against  you,  come  out  strong 
on  the  facts."  The  attorney  in  embryo  meditated  a 
moment,  and  then  asked,  hesitatingly:  "But  sup- 
pose, father,  the  law  and  facts  are  both  against  me  ?  " 
"Oh,  well,"  continued  the  parent,  unctuously,  "in 
that  case — talk  around  it." 


of  the  West  End,  chanced  to  buy  a  large  cask  of  very 
fine  old  port,  which  he  had  placed  at  the  extreme 
end  of  his  cellar  :  and  to  make  perfectly  sure  that  it 
should  not  be  touched,  he  had  a  wall  built  across  the 
cellar,  and  so  closed  it  in.  About  a  year  or  Wo 
later  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  his  next- 
door  neighbor.  The  latter  brought  out  some  very 
fine  old  port.  Several  glasses  having  been  drank, 
the  man  of  stocks  and  shares  asked  his  host  where  be 
could  get  some  port  like  it.  "  Well,  old  fellow,"  re- 
turned the  other,  "  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret,  but 
don't  say  anything  about  it.  I  was  having  some 
alterations  made  in  my  cellar  lately,  when  we  dis- 
covered that  some  old  fool  who  lived  in  this  house 
before  me  bad  built  a  wall  round  a  large  cask  of  port 
and  forgot  all  about  it.  This  is  some  of  it,  but  1  am 
afraid  there  isn't  much  left."     And  there  wasn't. 


PATRIOTISM    AND    COIN. 


Mr.  Dooley,  the  Chicago  Journal's  Philosopher, 

Has  an  Interesting  Letter  from  His 

Nephew  in  Havana. 


Occasionally  the  English  penny-a-liner  produces  a 
gem  of  unconscious  humor.  "  The  murderer,"  wrote 
one,  "was  evidently  in  quest  of  money,  but,  luckily, 
Mr.  Ducan  had  deposited  all  his  funds  in  the  bank 
the  day  before,  so  that  be  lost  nothing  but  his  life." 
Another,  describing  a  street  accident,  wrote :  "  The 
unfortunate  victim  was  taken  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
where  he  now  lies,  progressing  favorably,  although 
he  is  sedulously  attended  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Robertson, 
the  resident  surgeon,  and  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  staff."  In  a  report  in  a  Glasgow 
newspaper  of  a  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  Ayr  this 
appeared:  "The  captain  swam  ashore,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  also  saving  the  life  of  his  wife.  She  was 
insured  in  the  Northern  Marine  Insurance  Company 
for  five  thousand  pounds,  and  carried  a  full  cargo  of 
cement." 


rSozoaonf 
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TIME  TBLLS_THBJTO^ 

SINGER   SEWINQ    MACHINES  do  Good    Work 
DURING  A  LIFETIME. 


rjr.  \y ,  for  fifty  years  rector  of  a  Baltimore 

church,  is  what  is  denominated  "an  old-fashioned 
High  Churchman,"  his  views,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  work,  being  much  in  advance  of  those  about 
him.  By  degrees,  however,  new  ideas  began  to 
creep  in,  and  a  young  clergyman,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  these,  was  called  to  be  the  doctor's  assist- 
ant. "  Doctor,"  said  the  young  divine  one  day,  "  I 
have  always  been  led  to  suppose  that  you  were  a 
High  Churchman,  but  I  must  confess  I  don't  think 
you  are  a  High  Churchman  at  all."  The  doctor  re- 
garded his  young  mentor  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  then  said,  with  a  genial  smile:  "Mr.  Smith, 
when  I  first  took  up  my  residence  in  Baltimore  I 
lived  'way  up  town.  Now  I  live  'way  down  town, 
and  yet  I  have  been  living  in  exactly  the  same  house 
all  the  time."  ^^^^^_ 

A  story  is  told  of  a  member  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  who,  while  living  in  a  fashionable  quarter 


"  'Tis  sthrange  how  I've  cam'd  down  since  th'  war," 
said  Mr.  Dooley.  "  When  I  think  iv  th'  gaby  I  made 
iv  mesilf  dancin'  ar-round  this  here  bar  and  hooroin' 
whiniver  I  heerd  iv  Roosenfelt's  charge  again  San- 
dago,  me  blood  r-runs  cold  with  shame.  I  look  ar- 
round  me  now  an'  all  there  is  to  cheer  me  is  Miles's 
gallant  charge  again  th'  embammed  beef,  an'  Alger's 
gallant  charge  again  Miles,  an'  th'  gas  company 
chargin'  us  all,  th'  pure  an'  th'  impure  alike.  I  hear 
iv  th'  fighlin'  in  th'  Philippeens  an'  it  don't  inthrest 
me  no  more  thin  if  I  was  an'  ol'  Carl  Schurz,  an'  I 
ain't.  I'm  an  ol'  Dooley,  an'  that's  diff  'rent.  I  don't 
give  a  r-rush  whether  th'  Cubians  get  their  hardly 
earned  money  or  not.  An'  whin  I  see  th'  ar-rmy 
board  thrampin'  ar-round  th'  stock-yards,  thryin'  to 
find  out  now  what  th'  ar-rmy  board  was  las'  summer, 
I'm  wiliin'  to  take  Phil  Ar-rmour's  wur-rud  f  r  it  that 
th'  portherhouse 'steak  an'  mushrooms  th'  sojers  et 
disagreed  with  thim  because  they  was  used  to  rye 
bread  an'  herrin'. 

"  I've  had  a  letter  fr'm  me  newew,  Terry.  A 
good  lad  is  Terry,  an'  th'  way  I've  threated  him  since 
th'  war  is  scand'lous.  He  was  a  gin-ral  whin  I 
her-rd  fr'm  him  befure.  Thin  as  things  quieted  down 
I  rayjooced  him  to  colonel.  He  was  a  sergeant  whin 
th'  threaty  iv  peace  was  signed,  an'  now  he's  in  th' 
ranks  again— a  private,  full  iv  canned  beef,  actin' 
polisman. 

"  Here's  th'  letter  :  ■  Dear  Uncle,'  he  says,  ■  Whin 
las'  I  wrote  ye,'  he  says,  '  I  was  sarvin'  me  coun- 
thry  lyin'  in  th'  threnches,'  he  says,  '  before  Sandago,' 
he  says,  '  with  me  heart  throbbin'  with  eagerness,'  he 
says,  '  f  r  to  march  into  that  stronghold  iv  th'  hated 
Castiles  where  I  cud  get  something  fit  to  eat,'  he  says. 
■  I  got  in  afther  a  while,'  he  says,  '  an  thin  I  got  out, 
lavin'  th'  prisidint  iv  th'  board  iv  thrade  an'  th'  princi- 
pal bankers  clanin'  th'  sthreets  in  chains  be  command 
iv  th'  major-gin'ral  commandin','  he  says.  '  I'm  here 
now,'  be  says,  'in  Havana,'  he  says,  '  undher  th' 
walls  iv  Morrah  Castle,'  he  says,  '  an'  what  d'ye  think 
I'm  doin'  ?  Ye  wudden't  believe  it.  I'm  thrav'lin' 
me  beat,'  he  says,  '  I'm  a  polisman,  an'  'tis  no  aisy 
job.  'Tis  nawthin'  like  beta'  one  at  home  where  all 
ye  hav'  to  do  is  to  belt  some  wan  ov'r  th'  head  an 
dhraw  ye'er  eighty-three  thirty-three  a  month.  We 
get  on'y  sivinteen  fifty  an'  no  beltin'. 

"  '  Theys  two  parties  down  here,  an'  they're 
divided  like  they  are  in  your  counthry  be  th'  money 
question.  Both  is  f'r  naytional  honor  an'  sound 
money,  but  wan  wants  more  honor  an'  less  money, 
an'  th'  other  wants  more  money  an'  less  honor.  Th' 
naytional  assimbly  wud  be  satisfied  if  they  was 
enough  honor  to  keep  th'  wolf  fr'm  th'  dure,  an'  me 
ol'  frind,  Gomez,  he  wants  ivrybody  in  his  ar-rmy  to 
have  a  lot  iv  honor  an'  jus'  enough  money  f'r  to  use 
it  properly.  I'm  with  th'  naytional  assimbly.  Ye 
can't  go  out  iv  dures  without  thrippin'  over  naytional 
honor.  Cubia  cud  supply  th'  wur-ruld  with  honor 
f  r  twinty  years  an'  have  enough  left  to  r-run  a  Ray- 
publican  campaign.  What  they  need  is  not  honor, 
but  what  that  Hogan  boy  used  to  call  coin  iv  th' 
rellum— th'  large  an'  dented  Amurrican  dollar  or 
buck.  An'  that's  what  th'  naytional  assimbly  is 
afther,  th'  climate  bein'  onhealthy. 

"  '  Ye  can  see  be  this  letter,  which  is  bein'  wrote  fr 
me  be  me  frind  Lazarus  Moses,  that  used  to  live  in 
th'  Sivtath  Ward,  that  I  am  inthrested  in  th'  money 
question,  an'  I'd  like  to  ask  ye  cud  ye  sind  me  down 
twinty  dollars  fr  th'  binifit  iv  the  Polisman's  Binivo- 
lint  Association.  If  I  don't  get  some  money  pretty 
soon  I'll  have  to  jine  th'  Cubian  ar-rmy.  I  think 
I'll  do  it  annyhow.  Ivry  bright  young  man  down 
here  is  jinin'.  Anny  number  iv  men  have  give  up 
thrade  an'  left  their  wives  an'  childher  an'  marched 
to  th'  fr-ront  to  be  r-ready  fr  th'  paymaster.  Th' 
pathrite  business  is  th'  on'y  payin'  business  on  th' 
island.  Ivery  common  sojer  will  get  wan  hundhred 
thousan'  dollars.    All  ye  have  to  do  is  to  go  up  to 


There  Is  a  big  difference  between  tbe  cost  of  makings  flrst-cla ss  sewing 
machine  embodying  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship,  and  one 
Zadeinthe  cheapest  manner.  The  buyer  of  the  cheap '»-£'««£» 
pays  the  difference  of  price  in  the  constant  cost  for  repairs,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  annoying  inefficiency. 

Results  Make  Reputation. 

Singer  Machines,  either  lock-stitch  or  chain-stitch,  are  the  successful 
resfltoflong  experience  and  constant  Improvements  In  the  endeavor 
to  mate  nothing  but  the  best  sewing  machines  for  family  use.  The 
acZmpllshmenfof  this  result  recuires  six  of  the  largest,  best-eoulpped 
ZZZCTlTthe  world,  the  best  Inventive  talent  of  the  age,  and  the 
TnsZt  LployZentof  twelve  thousand  workmen  Singe, ■machines 
Presold  only  by  our  employees,  and  not  through  dealers  or  department 

St0reS'  The  Value  of  Reputation. 

A  reoutatlon  based  on  half  a  century's  experience,  dealing  directly  with 
supplies  for  Its  machines  can  always  be  easily  obtained. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co 

..SEWING  MACHINE  MAKERS  FOR  THE  WORLD."-^. 


th'  threasurer  an'  cash  to  ye'er  certyficates  iv  pafh- 
rilism.     1  think  I  wint  into  th'  wr-rong  ar-rmy. 

"  ■  Yours  truly,  Terence.'  " 

"  It  don't  sound  like  Terence,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 
"  He  was  a  quiet  la-ad." 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "If  he's  associatin' 
with  th'  r-rulin'  race  he  may've  picked  up  thricks.  I 
answered  him:  'Dear  Terence,'  says  I,  'I  can't 
lend  ye  annythin','  I  says,  'bein'  no  hero  mesilf,'  I 
says,  '  but,'  I  says,  ■  ye  ought  to  have  patience,'  I 
says.  '  If  ye're  on  th'  polis  foorce  ye'U  get  it  away 
fr'm  thim  if  ye  on'y  wait,'  I  says." 

"  Faith,"said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "  'tis  a  good  answer." 

"An'  a  fhrue  wan,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  —  Peter 
Dunne  in  the  Chicago  Journal.     Copyright,  iSgg. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGS  IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
at  1  P.M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG,       . 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.    1899. 

Doric.  (Via  Honolnln) Tuesday.  Aprll4 

Coptic. ..(Via  Honolnln).. .......Friday,  April  38 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolnln) Wednesday,  May  24 

Doric. (Via  Honolnln) Saturday,  June  17 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and   passage   apply  at  company  s    omen, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 

"   -'  D.  p.  STUBES,  General  Manager. 


EAHK 


S.    S.    Australia,    for 
Honolulu    only,   Wed- 
nesday, Apr.  G,  3  p.  m. 
S.  S.    Mariposa  sails 
via       Honolulu        and 
Auckland  for  Sydney, 
TnShBattU*  Wednesday,  April  19, 
(OHipOltfep  1899,  at  10  p.  m. 
J.  D.  SprecfeelB  &  BroB.  Co.,  Arts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.    Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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"I  have  found  your  Bronchial  Troches 
I  most  useful  for  hoarseness  anil  colds.    FBOI 
L.  Bicci,  Queens  College,  Londos,  Et.o. 


BROWN'S 


Bronchial 
Troches 


OP    BOSTON 

Sold  in  boxes  on)y-A void  imitations. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  A.  M.,  Mar.  2, 
7,    12,   17,  22,  27,  Apr.    1,  change  at 
Seattle.  ,  „ 

For  B.  C.  and  Pnget  Sound  Ports,  10 
A.  M„  Mar.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  Apr.  I, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 
For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  M., 
^.  Mar.  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  Apr.  4,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  it. 
Mar.  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  Apr.  2,  and  every  fourth 

diForllSanfDiego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
A   M     Mar    3    7,  11,  15.  19.  23,   27,  31,  Apr.  4.  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  A.  M.,  Mar.  10,  Apr.  «• 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sading. 
Tlcket-OrBce4New  Montgomery  St  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  S  CO.,  io  Market  St.  S.  F. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

New  York April  5  I  Paris ... .. April  .9 

St  Louis April  12  I  New  York April  26 

BKD   STAK  LINK. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Friesland April    5  1  Westemland April  ,0 

Southwark April  12  |  Kensington April  26 

KMPIBK    LINE. 

To   Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navl. 
cation  Company.  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


Toyo    Kisen   Kaislia 

(OBIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 
M      IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 

Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  M„  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Maru Wednesday,  April  13 

America  Maru Saturday,  May  G 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  June  1 

Via  Honolulu.     Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS.  General  Agent. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  TOEK and LIVERPOOL, 

VIA  (jDEESSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.    582  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
12,552  tons. 


CERMANIC 


BRITANNIC 


OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tons.    Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or   to   official    railway    and  steamship  offices  on 
Pacific  Coast. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


March  27,  1899. 


SOCIETY. 


The  Vanderbilt-Fair  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Virginia  Fair  and  Mr. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  will  take  place  at  noon 
on  Tuesday,  April  4th,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Fifty-Seventh  Street,  in  New  York  city.  It  will  be  a 
quiet  affair.  There  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  guests  present.  Pink  will  predominate  in 
the  decorations.  Miss  Tolfree,  of  New  York,  will 
act  as  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Carroll  will  be  best 
man.  He  was  a  classmate  of  the  groom  at  Harvard. 
Rev.  Father  Murphy  will  officiate.  After  a  brief 
stay  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  the  bride  and  groom 
will  go  to  Europe.  They  will  return  in  July  and  will 
pass  the  season  at  Newport.  Miss  Fair  has  already 
received  some  magnificent  wedding  gifts. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Jessie  Ap- 
pleton  Hooper  to  Mr.  Oscar  Beatty.  Miss  Hooper 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Hooper, 
and  Mr.  Beatty  is  the  son  of  Chief-Justice  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Beatty. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  gave  an  opera  party  on  Mon- 
day evening,  March  20th,  which  was  followed  by  a 
delicious  supper  at  her  residence  on'California  Street. 
Her  guests  comprised  Captain  Terry,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Dr.  Simons,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Iowa,  Dr.  Ellinwood, 
and  Mr.  William  H.  Alford. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  2500 
Fillmore  Street,  will  be  the  scene  of  a  small  Easter 
bazaar  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  25th.  Fancy 
articles  and  light  refreshments  will  be  on  sale.  The 
price  of  admission  will  be  ten  cents. 

There  will  be  a  tea  at  the  Sorosis  club-house  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  April  6th,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  Union.  An  en- 
joyable musical  and  literary  programme  will  be  pre- 
sented and  refreshments  will  be  served. 

The  Golden  Links  will  give  a  reception  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  April 
3d.    An  excellent  programme  will  be  presented. 

Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 

The  rain  during  the  past  week  absolutely  pre- 
vented tennis-playing  on  any  of  the  courts.  No 
part  of  the  schedule  can  be  carried  out  until  we 
have  perfectly  clear  weather.  The  inter- collegiate 
tournaments  in  April  will  be  very  interesting,  and 
will  attract  the  best  players  in  the  colleges  and  many 
spectators. 

Affairs  have  also  been  very  quiet  in  golf  circles. 
Not  a  game  has  been  played  on  the  links  for  a  week. 
The  men's  handicap  competition  for  the  Liverpool 
silver  medal  is  to  take  place  at  the  San  Francisco 
Golf  Club  on  Saturday,  April  8th,  if  the  schedule  be 
adhered  to.  The  members  of  the  Oakland  Club 
want  the  Presidio  champions  to  contest  with  them 
across  the  bay  on  April  1st,  and  have  a  return  match 
on  the  following  Saturday.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  programme  will  be  lived  up  to. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Hibbetts,  one  of  the  best  players  of  the 
San  Francisco  Club,  has  gone  to  Manila.  His  place 
in  team  work  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Harry  Babcock. 

The  opening  of  the  new  home  of  the  San  Rafael 
Golf  Club  took  place  on  Saturday,  March  18th,  and 
the  occasion  was  pleasantly  celebrated.  The  Ameri- 
can colors  and  the  house-flag  were  raised  at  noon  by 
Miss  Christine  Pomeroy  and  Miss  Ona  Foster,  re- 
spectively. Afterward,  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  deliv- 
ered an  address,  which  was  followed  by  luncheon  and 
some  practice  games. 

Some  playing  is  being  done  at  the  Del  Monte  links 
by  the  Eastern  people  who  are  guests  at  the  hotel. 


Art  Notes. 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  election  of  officers  on  Tuesday,  March  28th. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Sketch  Club  will  com- 
mence on  Monday,  April  24th.  It  is  expected  that 
the  local  artists  will  contribute  largely  to  it. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Carlson,  the  historical  and  portrait 
painter,  has  removed  his  studio  to  219  Kearny  Street. 
He  received  the  first  prize  gold  medal  at  the  Califor- 
nia School  of  Design. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  whose  picture  of  "  April" 
was  so  much  admired  at  the  Bohemian  Club  exhibi- 
tion, finding  a  ready  purchaser,  has  two  canvases 
completed  for  the  Century  Club's  exhibition.  One  of 
these  is  entitled  "Forest  Lights,"  being  a  wood  in- 
terior, with  the  light  sifting  down  through  a  grove  of 


ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 

Absolutely  Pure. 

The  Government  Investigations  show 

Roy?1  superior  to  all  other  baking 

powders  in  purity  and  strength. 


old  oaks,  with  a  bit  of  water  in  the  foreground. 
It  is  subdued  in  tone,  but  rich  in  coloring.  The 
other  is  called  "  The  Coming  of  Spring,"  and  repre- 
sents a  vista  of  green  wood  and  brook,  while  in  the 
centre  is  a  girlish  figure,  with  laughing  face,  lightly 
descending  upon  an  old,  mossy  log.  Both  canvases 
are  small,  but  they  show  that  much  time  and  thought 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  Charles  Rollo 
Peters  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  will  be 
continued  until  March  29th  at  his  studio,  115  Mar- 
ket Street.  Visitors  will  be  admitted  from  eleven  to 
five  o'clock  daily.  Mr.  Peters  has  disposed  of  quite 
a  number  of  his  best  works.  He  will  soon  leave 
for  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Dutch  In  Java. 
San  Francisco,  March  21,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  yesterday, 
after  grimly  suggesting  that,  in  case  Aguinaldo  and 
other  Filipino  chieftains  be  captured,  they  should  be 
tortured  to  death,  so  as  to  impress  the  Malay  mind, 
you  proceed  by  saying:  "The  Malay  race  can  be 
ruled  only  by  terror.  The  Dutch  can  tell  us  a  little 
about  that  from  their  experiences  in  Java,"  thereby 
intimating  that  the  colonial  officials  of  Holland  can 
only  maintain  their  authority  in  "  the  Garden  of  the 
East "  by  resorting  to  such  barbarous  means,  which 
is  so  far  from  the  truth  that  I  can  not  refrain  from 
protesting  against  such  a  statement. 

Ever  since  the  question  of  expansion  has  occupied 
the  public  mind  in  this  country,  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  Dutch  colonization  in  the  Orient 
which  was  not  based  on  facts  and  would  tend  to 
create  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  of  Holland's 
colonial  policy  of  to-day. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Hollanders,  stern  rulers 
though  they  are,  who  impress  the  natives  with  their 
superiority,  do  not  employ  any  harsh  or  cruel 
methods  to  hold  their  sway  over  the  Sunda  Islands. 
Their  colonial  government  is  an  absolutism  (and 
what  else  could  it  be  in  an  Oriental  country  ?),  but  is 
just  and  enlightened,  and  the  fate  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  inhabit  "the  summer  of  the  world"  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  either  the  home  gov- 
ernment or  the  authorities  at  Buitenzorg  (the  seat  of 
the  governor-general),  who,  on  the  contrary,  sin- 
cerely desire  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  The  govern- 
ment's motives  may  be  selfish  to  this  extent,  that  it 
realizes  that  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the 
natives  must  redound,  to  some  degree,  to  the  benefit 
of  their  European  rulers.  As  a  few  instances  of  the 
Dutch  Government's  wish  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  native  population,  I  mention  the  building  of 
extensive  irrigation  works  in  the  Solo  Valley,  at  the 
cost  of  millions  ;  the  recent  establishment  of  a  postal 
savings  -  bank,  with  a  view  to  encourage  saving 
among  the  natives ;  and  the  school  for  native 
physicians. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  not  some  pages  in 
Dutch  colonial  history  which  I  would  prefer  to  see 
unwritten,  or  that  the  Dutch  have  not  made  mistakes 
in  the  past,  when  their  sole  object  was  to  make  their 
colonies  yield  as  large  a  revenue  as  possible  ;  but 
this  system  no  longer  prevails.  The  treasury  of 
Holland  has  not  received  any  contribution  from  Java 
since  1877,  and  public  opinion  in  the  former  country 
to-day  would  not  tolerate  a  return  to  the  old  policy. 

Naturally,  the  indirect  advantages  which  Holland 
derives  from  its  over-sea  possessions  are  very  con- 
siderable, mainly  because  those  countries  offer  a  vast 
field  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  mercantile  com- 
munity. The  commerce  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  how- 
ever, is  open  to  all  nations  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  investment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Dutch  capital  in  the  East  Indies,  while  bringing  in 
large  returns  to  the  capitalists  at  home,  has  also  been 
of  benefit  to  the  natives  by  developing  the  resources 
of  the  islands. 

I  believe  that  the  government  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  one  best  suited 
for  the  population,  which  on  the  whole  is  contented 
and  comparatively  prosperous.  If  the  Javanese  were 
not  satisfied,  would  they  not  be  likely  to  rebel,  and 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  numbers  (25,000,000)  be 
able  to  expel  the  50,000  Europeans  (including  women 
and  children)  residing  in  the  island,  even  though  the 
latter  are  supported  by  an  army  of  45,000  men, 
whereof  20,000  men  at  least  are  required  to  garrison 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  over  one-half  of  which  is 
composed  of  natives  ? 

After  the  costly  war  in  Acheen — which  was  reluc- 
tantly undertaken  by  the  Dutch — is  over,  and  the  end 
seems  near  at  hand,  no  doubt  a  larger  share  of  the 
colonial  revenue  will  be  available  for  the  making  of  im- 
provements, and  the  other  islands  will  in  time  have 
the  same  splendid  railways  and  roads  as  Java  and 
part  of  Sumatra  possess  to-day  ;  life  and  property 
will  be  secure  throughout  the  whole  archipelago,  and 
justice  will  be  done  to  all  alike. 

The  wise  and  conscientious  Dutch  administration 
in  the  East  Indies  follows  the  course  of  civilization 
and  peace,  though  sometimes  forced  to  draw  the 
sword,  and,  imperfect  as  it  still  is  in  many  respects,  it 
deserves  praise  and  not  adverse  criticism. 

Respectfully,  E.  J.  F.  Pennine. 

[The  Argonaut  did  not  say  that  the  Dutch  in  their 
East  Indian  colonies  had  used  torture  as  a  means  of 
government.  We  believe  they  have,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove.  It  is  difficult  for  strangers  to  travel  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  unless  they  are  merely  touring 
for  pleasure.  Travelers  in  search  of  statistics  and 
information  find  their  way  blocked  by  numerous 
obstacles  and  generally  give  it  up  through  failure  to 
get  their  passports  vis6d.  The  latest  books  regarding 
Java,  those  of  Miss  Scidmore  and  M.  M.  Shoemaker, 
touch  on  the  restrictions  imposed  on  travelers.  Miss 
Scidmore's  book  also  dwells  upon  the  cowed  con- 
dition to  which  the  Javanese  have  been  reduced  by 
their  Dutch  masters  ;  on  the  brutality  shown  to  native 
women,  children,  and  vendors  of  wares  ;  and  on  the 


manner  in  which  the  natives  fall  upon  their  face  when 
a  Dutch  official  appears.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
system  of  government  by  terror  to  which  we  referred. 
Furthermore,  this  fact  can  not  be  controverted  :  that 
the  system  of  labor  in  the  Dutch  colonies  is  enforced 
labor.  This,  to  us  Americans,  seems  like  slavery,  and 
in  one  of  the  recent  books  referred  to  above,  the  writer 
says  :  "  Said  a  Dutch  official  to  a  visitor  :  '  I  noticed 
you  looked  at  the  whipping-post  in  the  jail.  Yes  ;  we 
sometimes  flog  them  lightly.  If  a  man  on  parole 
does  not  return  to  the  jail  in  time,  a  gendarme  gen- 
erally finds  him  in  his  hut  and  brings  him  back, 
when,  as  he  expects,  he  gets  a  few  lashes.'"  Human 
beings  forced  to  labor  through  fear  of  the  whipping- 
post I  Does  that  not  seem  "  government  by  terror"  ? 
—Eds.] 

A  Prize  for  a  Maryland  Woman. 

Baltimore,  February  27,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  We  shall  be  glad  if  you 
can  mention  the  inclosed  circular,  for  although  there 
are  probably  no  possible  applicants  so  far  from  Mary- 
land, all  such  opportunities  for  women  are  of  interest 
to  college  women  and  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
increasing  university  opportunities  for  women. 

Yours  truly,         K.  M.  McLane. 

[The  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  University  Education  of  Women  has  issued  its 
second  circular,  announcing  the  conditions  on  which 
a  European  fellowship  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 
offered  to  college  women  who  are  natives  of  Mary- 
land, or  who  are  at  present  doing  educational  work 
within  the  State. 

Candidates  are  required  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee on  award,  on  or  before  March  25th,  certain 
evidences  of  fitness  and  ability,  The  members  of  the 
committee  on  award  for  this  year  are  Mrs.  Fabian 
Franklin,  Miss  Edith  Hamilton,  Mrs.  John  Helmsley 
Johnson,  Dr.  Mary  Sherwood,  and  Dr.  Lilian  Welsh. 

The  Baltimore  association  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing,  if  possible,  the  admission  of  prop- 
erly qualified  women  to  the  graduate  department  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  the  autumn  of 
1896  the  association  petitioned  the  university  to 
admit  women  to  graduate  work  on  the  same  terms  as 
men.  The  board  of  trustees,  in  answering  this 
petition,  stated  that  at  that  time  it  seemed  inex- 
pedient to  open  the  question  of  admitting  a  new  class 
of  graduate  students.  Accordingly,  a  majority  of 
those  who  signed  the  petition  formed  a  permanent 
association  which  should  offer  annually  a  foreign 
fellowship  to  Maryland  women  and  which  should 
also  be  ready  at  any  time  in  the  future  to  advance, 
through  additional  fellowships  or  in  other  appropriate 
ways,  the  general  cause  of  women's  university  train- 
ing. The  aim,  as  stated  by  the  constitution  of  the 
organization,  is  "to  secure  for  properly  qualified 
women  opportunities  for  advanced  study."  The  first 
fellowship  offered  for  1898-99  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Florence  Leftwich,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr.] 

Maintenance  Without  Divorce. 

San  Francisco,  March  16,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Has  the  law  for  "main- 
tenance without  divorce "  been  abolished  in  Cali- 
fornia ?    If  so,  when  ? 

Will  the  Argonaut  please  answer  the  above,  and 
greatly  oblige  an  Old  Subscriber. 

[Section  136  of  the  Civil  Code  of  California,  which 
has  remained  unchanged  up  to  and  by  the  present 
legislature,  provides  as  follows  : 

"  Though  judgment  of  divorce  is  denied,  the  court 
may,  in  an  action  for  divorce,  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  wife  and  her  children,  or  any  of  them, 
by  the  husband." 

And  under  Section  137  : 

"  When  the  husband  willfully  deserts  the  wife,  she 
may,  without  applying  for  a  divorce,  maintain  in  the 
superior  court  an  action  against  him  for  permanent 
support  and  maintenance  of  herself  or  of  herself  and 
children." 

Such  is  still  the  law  in  California.    For  cases,  see 

Hagle  versus  Hagle,  68  Cal.,  588  ; 

Hagle  versus  Hagle,  74  Cal.,  608  ; 

Hardy  versus  Hardy,  97  Cal.,  125  ; 

Peyre  versus  Peyre,  79  Cal.,  336. — Eds.] 


TOURS  AND  TICKETS. 


Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  Palestine, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines.  Special 
Yachting  Cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies. 

Send  for  programme,  stating 
-which  one  desired. 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

621   MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Tahle  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 
Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 

THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&  Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

■\X7THLE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
v  v  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Trocadero 

This  charming  resort  has 
passed  into  new  hands,  who 
will  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  you  drive  to  the  Park, 
Ingleside,  or  the  Ocean, 
take  in  Trocadero. 


HIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann- 
factores  of  above  company,  have  now  In  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28  J4- Inch  Duck,  from  7  Otmcei 
to  15  Ouncea,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


DCDDrcrilT  1  DIDrD  and  makc  *2  s  da?  at 

,i[  TnLOLFI  I    0   rOrtn   home  during  leisure  hours; 

specimen  copy  and  full  information  10c. 

THE  AMERICAN  BUILDER,  Chicago. 

ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 


E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 


For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.,    or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    AIL    THE 

LATEST  MODEM  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

Firat-claae  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

».  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


March  27,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  are  traveling  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  arrived  from  the 
East  last  week  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Jarboe,  who 
will  remain  in  the  city  until  May,  when  she  will  go  to 
her  cottage  in  Santa  Cruz  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  will  spend  the 
summer  with  her. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  has  returned  from  New 
York  after  an  absence  of/ several  weeks. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  came  up 
from  Milbrae  on  Thursday  to  attend  the  banquet 
given  to  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  at  the  California  Hotel.  They  will  remain 
in  the  city  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  has  been  visiting  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Kaufman,  in  Portland,  Or. 

Judge  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  was  in  Sacramento  early 
in  the  week. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  has  returned  from  Mon- 
terey. 

Dr.  William  Martin  departed  for  Hermosillo,  Mex- 
ico, on  Tuesday,  for  a  six  weeks'  visit. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier,  accompanied  by  his  niece, 
Miss  Lottie  Woods,  left  last  Monday  for  the  East. 
They  will  visit  Mr.  Whittier's  daughter,  Mrs.  W. 
Weir. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Curtis  has  returned  from  Japan  to  her 
home  in  Fruitvale.  Mr.  Curtis  will  leave  soon  again 
for  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Mr.  Douglas  Grant 
were  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Mollie  Crump  and  her  two  children,  of  Phila- 
delphia, will  arrive  here  soon  to  make  their  permanent 
home  at  the  Hanlon  residence,  1627  Jackson  Street. 

Governor  Henry  T.  Gage  came  down  from  Sacra- 
mento on  Wednesday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Romaine  have  moved  into 
their  new  residence  at  3231  Jackson  Street,  near  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  which  was  recently  completed,  and  will 
be  at  home  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays. 

Mr.  Valentine  Hush  was  expected  to  return  from 
the  East  to  his  home  in  Fruitvale  during  the  week. 
Mrs.  Hush  returned  from  Santa  Rosa  on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook,  of  Belvedere,  was  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Thursday.  She  expects  to  leave  soon  for 
China,  where  she  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stirling 
Postley,  n£e  Cook,  who  have  been  traveling  in  the 
Orient  during  the  past  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  W.  Bugbee  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  who  are 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  came  up  from  Monterey  early 
in  the  week.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  Webb  and  party, 
who  have  returned  to  Monterey  after  a  visit  to  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  Big  Trees,  are  expected  to  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  to-day  (Saturday). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Castle,  who  are  en  route  to  their  home  in  Honolulu, 
were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Danforth,  the  Misses  Frances  and 
Grace  Danforth,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Danforth,  of 
Buffalo,  have  been  staying  at  the  California  Hotel 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  Athearn  Folger  came  up  from  Del  Monte  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Gerstle  were  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  Miss  Delmas  came  up 
from  their  home  in  Santa  Clara  County  during  the 
week,  and  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Coleman,  of  Sacramento, 
were  at  the  California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Miller  registered  at  th,e  Tavern  of  Tam- 
alpais  early  in  the  week. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso 
de  Robles  were  Mr.  R.  Bull,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bull,  Jr., 
Mr.  W.  C.  Dawson,  Mrs.  Maison,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Prekwag,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Eastman,  Mrs.  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Quann,  Mr.  B.  F.  Benson,  Mr.  Ralph  S. 
Hawley,  Miss  Grace  Reilly,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Reilly,  Mr. 
A.  Ralph  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Huey. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Sterling,  of  Watertown,  N.  J., 
Miss  G.  A.  O'Brien  and  Miss  A.  Bureage,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Wingate,  of  San  Diego, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  McLain,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Ritchie  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Sewell  and  son, 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs  L,  D.  Willcutt,  of  Co- 
hasset,  Mass.,  Mrs.  J.  Brandenstein,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Jacobi,  Mr.  A.  Leonard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Lich- 
tens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fane  Sewell,  Mr.  H.  B.  Cham- 
berlain, Miss  Burling,  Mr.  L.  O.  Kellogg,  and  Mr. 
H.  W.  Gilmour. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Nesler,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.Everett, 
and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Hammond,  of  Chicago,  Mrs. 
Charles  Christensen,  of  San  Rafael,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Hugh,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Edward  Good- 
win, of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Denison,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Barrey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  White,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Dewey  and  Miss  Alice  Dewey,  of  Vermont,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Niles  Searls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Burns, 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Burnes,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Belcher,  Mr. 
J.  Atkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brown,  Mrs.  L. 
Weill,  Mrs.  M.  Esberg,  Mr.  W,  L.  Williams,  Mr. 
L.  L.  lanes,  and  Mr.  David  McKay. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  J.  H.  Frederick  and  Miss  Frederick,  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  A.  S.  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Averill,  of  Yokohama,  Mr.  S.  Blum, 
of  Juneau,  Alaska,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Haynes, 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Porter,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Tapley,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.J. 
Stratton,  of  Bakersfield,  Mr.  George  E.  Kline,  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  M.  W.  Muller,  of  Fresno,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Ford,  of  Morristown,   N,  J.,  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Dewese,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Van  Houten,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Ladd  and  the  Misses  Failing,  of  Portland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Wight,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wells,  of  New  York. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Pay-Director  Edward  Bellows,  U.  S.  N.,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  paymaster  of  the  United 
States  ship  Baltimore,  returned  from  Manila  on 
Friday  last,  and  registered  at  the  California  Hotel. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bellows,  and  in  a  few 
days  they  will  return  to  their  home  in  Bellows  Falls, 
N.  H. 

Lieutenant  George  A.  Detchmendy,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  as  recruiting  officer  to 
the  recruiting  station  at  Sacramento,  relieving  Captain 
Robert  H.  R.  Loughborough,  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A. 

Paymaster  G.  H.  Griffing,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been 
detached  from  duty  in  charge  of  the  navy  pay  office 
in  this  city,  leaves  for  Cavite,  P.  I.,  to-day  (Satur- 
day). Paymaster  J.  S.  Thompson  will  take  charge 
of  the  navy  pay-office  here. 

Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Pond,  U.  S.  N.,  of  Berkeley, 
is  now  at  Honolulu,  where  he  is  stationed  on  board 
the  tug  Iroquois. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Sehoeffel,  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Bellows,  of  Madison  Barracks,  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  arrived  in  this  city  early  in  the 
week,  and  have  been  staying  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
prior  to  their  departure  for  the  Philippines. 

Chief- Engineer  W.  M.  Parks,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  and 
ordered  to  the  Iowa. 

Lieutenant-Commander  T.  H.  Stevens,  U.  S.  N., 
when  discharged  from  further  treatment  at  the  Mare 
Island  hospital,  will  be  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Powell,  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
was  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Commander  George  C.  Reiter,  U.  S.  N.,  Light- 
house Inspector  of  the  Thirteenth  District,  with 
head-quarters  at  Portland,  Or.,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Chief- Engineer  H.  N.  Stevenson,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Monterey  and  ordered  to  the 
Union  Iron  Works  as  assistant-inspector  of  machinery. 

Chief- Engineer  J.  D.  Ford,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Olympic  and  ordered  home  to 
wait  orders. 

The  Japanese  cruiser  Chitose  sailed  for  the  Orient 
on  Tuesday. 

The  Sequoia,  published  by  the  students  of  Stan- 
ford University,  has  been  printing  a  series  of  war- 
stories  by  soldier  students.  Through  the  medium  of 
these  stories  the  volunteers  tell  of  army  life  as  they 
see  it.  The  picture  is  not  a  bright  one.  Arbitrary 
orders,  unjust  treatment  (as  it  seems),  unnecessarily 
severe  discipline — these  are  what  make  up  the  volun- 
teer's little  world  of  discontent.  One  of  the  stories 
tells  of  a  son  of  the  people  who  had  to  eat  beans 
when  there  were  canned  strawberries  on  board 
ship,  and  had  to  sleep  below  with  the  men  although 
there  was  not  a  soldier  on  deck,  and  who  insisted 
upon  arguing  with  his  officers  as  to  the  best  place  to 
cut  fire-wood  after  disembarking.  Discipline  served 
but  to  make  him  hate  his  officers.  He  became  sick, 
and  died  cursing  the  despotism  of  army  life.  These 
stories  might  be  used  to  show  how  contentedly  the 
volunteer  soldier  adapts  himself  to  the  service,  but 
they  probably  will  not  be. 


Mrs.  Lena  Cook,  wife  of  Judge  Carroll  Cook, 
died  Saturday,  March  18th,  after  a  brief  illness. 
Mrs.  Cook  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  W.  W.  Stow, 
and  leaves  two  daughters. 


Tendome  Re-Opened. 

"Meet  rae  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  San  Jos6,"  he 
wired.     "  We  start  Thursday." 

"  I'm  glad  it's  to  be  the  Vendome,  this  time,"  she 
said  to  Mabel. 

"  They  say  it's  beautifully  fitted." 

Which  is  well  enough  understood  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  new  Vendome.  Some  six  months  ago, 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1898,  the  hotel  was 
closed  because  of  damage  from  fire  and  water.  The 
management  took  that  opportunity  to  have  the  build- 
ing thoroughly  renovated  and  all  the  modern  im- 
provements introduced.  Thirty-six  new  suites  of 
apartments  have  been  added,  each  provided  with 
large  and  elegantly  appointed  bath-rooms,  toilets, 
and  clothes-closets,  besides  the  modern  light  and 
heat  necessities.  In  both  the  old  and  new  buildings 
the  rooms  are  now  heated  by  open  grate  or  circulat- 
ing steam-heating  system.  The  entire  hotel  is  fur- 
nished with  incandescent  lights.  Everything  is  new 
and  beautiful. 

"They  say  it's  beautifully  fitted." 

The  new  Hotel  Vendome  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  expression,  a  modern,  home-like  hotel,  where  the 
most  refined  and  exacting  tastes  can  be  gratified,  and 
where  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  further  the 
comfort  of  those  seeking  comfort.  Withal,  the  rates 
are  reasonable. 

"I'm  glad  it's  to  be  the  Vendome." 

Because  of  the  beautiful  park  by  which  the  hotel  is 
surrounded,  where,  under  the  trees  and  reclining  upon 
the  thick,  velvety  turf,  one  can  imagine  himself  in  an 
ancient  English  country  preserve.  But  this  is  an  im- 
provement upon  England.  Here  we  have  tropical 
foliage  in  profusion,  in  addition  to  the  close-knit  sod  ; 
here,  too,  we  have  the  caressing  breezes  of  balmy 
California,  instead  of  the  cold  British  fog.  No  more 
beautiful  place  could  be  imagined  than  the  Vendome 
grounds,  with  lawns  disappearing  beneath  the  trees, 
shady  paths,  and  exquisite  landscape  gardening. 

The  table  of  the  Hotel  Vendome  is  famous.  The 
new  dining-room,  with  its  magnificently  arched  ceil- 
ing, delicate  tints,  and  splendid  light  effects,  could 
not  be  more  attractive.  The  dining-room  for  chil- 
dren and  nurses  also  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved. 

"  It's  only  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from  San 
Francisco,  and  there  are  twenty-two  trains  a  day." 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


An  Electrostatic  Pair. 
He  was  the  gallant  engineer 

Of  a  giant  dynamo  ; 
She  sang  to  the  wires  the  whole  day  long 

With  a  chorus  of  "  Hello  1 " 

He  loved  this  telephonic  maid, 
Till  his  heart's  vibrating  plate 

Was  magnetized  and  polarized 
At  a  milliamperic  rate. 

His  love  he  well  expressed  in  ohms, 
And  amperes,  or  even  in  volts  ; 

In  voltaic  phrases  and  dynamo  figures. 
Or  currents,  arc  lights,  and  bolts. 

Said  he  :  "  By  the  great  broken  circuit, 
Or  more,  by  the  Ruhmkorff  coil. 

Your  negative  answers  will  drive  me 
To  some  subway  under  the  soil. 

"  Not  a  spark  of  inductive  affection, 
Not  a  positive  '  Yes '  have  I  had ; 
I'm  afraid  the  wires  have  grounded 
In  favor  of  some  other  lad." 

Then  regret,  like  a  galvanometer, 
Or  an  astatic  needle,  it  smote  her, 

And  she  said  :  "Of  love  I  have  ions 
As  strong  as  an  Edison  motor." 

So  he  opened  the  circuit  and  clasped  her 
In  arm-ature,  and  held  her  there  ; 

And  she  was  the  belle  electric 
Of  this  thermo-electric  pair. 

— Hardware. 

The  Wild,  Elusive  Hat. 
Just  watch  the  man  pursue  his  hat 
In  wild  despair ; 
Now  right,  now  left,  he  wildly  springs, 
His  legs  and  arms  he  twists  and  flings, 
As  blithely  in  its  swift  career 
It  whirls  and  twirls  in  spirals  queer. 
Till  scarce  he  knows  where  he  is  at, 
Or  on  the  pavement  sprawling  flat, 
He  wants  to  swear. 

Now  watch  the  people  all  go  right 
For  that  same  tile  ! 
They  grab,  they  jab,  like  all  possessed, 
And  each  one  tries  to  beat  the  rest 
To  stop  that  wild,  elusive  thing, 
That  gyrates  like  a  bird  on  wing  ; 
Till  finally  it  ends  its  flight 
At  some  one's  feet,  who  grabs  it  tight, 
With  lordly  smile. 

Why  don't  the  man  with  noddle  bare 
Just  stand  his  ground  ? 
All  things  will  come  to  him  who  waits 
Which  most  to  errant  hats  relates. 
Besides,  it's  just  all  kinds  of  fun 
To  watch  the  people  hoot  and  run. 
And  some  kind  soul  is  always  there 
To  bring  it  back,  brushed  up  with  care, 

All  safe  and  sound. — New  York  Sun. 

The  Maiden's  Aim. 
He  pelted  her  neatly,  from  head  to  feet, 
With  snowballs  soft  and  with  snowballs  fleet, 

And  seemed  to  think  it  no  end  of  fun  ; 
While  she  was  busy  preparing  one, 

Rolling,  pounding  it  hard  and  sound, 

With  snow  scooped  up  from  the  fleecy  ground. 

They  aimed — she  her  missile  fair  and  clear  ; 
But  he  did  not  dodge,  for  he  did  not  fear  ; 

But  calmly  waited  to  see  it  fly, 
And  far  from  its  target  wildly  shy. 

When,  whack  I  on  the  side  of  his  smiling  face 
He  caught  it  right  in  the  very  place 

She  had  meant  to  paste  it.     By  Jove,  and  Mars, 
And  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  he  saw  stars  1 

For  her  brother,  a  base-ball  pitcher  tall, 
Had  taught  and  trained  her  to  throw  a  ball. 

And  this  gay  young  fellow,  who  laughed  with  glee, 
While  bravely  awaiting  her  onslaught,  he 

Walked  sadly  home,  and  'twas  later  when 
He  fitted  a  smile  to  his  mouth  again. 

— Harlem  Life. 
• — ♦ — • 

The  rain  of  the  last  few  days  has  not  kept  visitors 
from  Mt.  Tamalpais  ;  indeed,  some  make  the  trip  to 
the  mountain  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  out 
upon  the  world  "through  a  mist  of  tears."  Very 
often  the  sun  shines  brightest  at  the  Tavern  when  it 
rains  hardest  in  the  valley. 


Frederick  G.  Dickinson,  wire  chief  of  the  Western 
Union,  died  Friday  afternoon,  March  17th,  of  la 
grippe,  after  three  months'  illness.  Mr.  Dickinson 
had  few  equals  as  an  electrician  and  operator,  and 
had  been  eight  years  in  the  responsible  position  he 

held' 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  and  ex-Senator  Stephen  M. 
White  have  been  appointed  regents  of  the  State 
university  by  Governor  Gage. 


Easter  Cards. 

A  bewildering  variety  of  new  and  dainty  designs 
have  been  published  this  season.  All  the  manufact- 
urers are  represented  by  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the 
Art  Stationers  on  Market  Street.  Their  display  has 
never  been  equaled.  They  also  have  on  exhibition 
the  rabbit  that  laid  the  original  Easter  egg. 


—  Nowhere  on  this  coast  will  you  find 
so  choice  an  assortment  of  rich  Diamond-Jewelry  as 
at  A.  Hirschman's,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic  Temple). 


To  keep  your  teeth  perfect  use  Green baum's  Listerol 
Tooth  Powder.     Prepared  with  Listerine.    200  Post, 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


More  delicious  than  tea,  coffee, 
wine,  or  "  imitation  "  coffees. 

Does  not  stimulate  the  nerves, 
but  builds  them  up.  Clear  as 
crystal,  with  the  aroma  of  ripe 
grapes.     Absolutely  pure. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON'S 

Pure   Grape   Juice 

(UNFEKJDENTED).    Write  for  circular  to 

Hill  Girt  Vineyard,  Martinez,  Cal 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  np  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  dally 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  pabb'shed  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 

LONDON.     PARIS.    BERLIN.    SYDNEY. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   8.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mkrchawt  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


The  time  is  rapidly  passing 

in  which   any  person 

can  obtain 

HOW  TO  READ  FACES 


OUR  OFFER. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  seven 
books.  Two  vols.,  price, 
bound  in  sbeep tfQiOO 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  this  price. 

First  Order  Served  First. 

argonaut  publishing  co., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


nnnuT7  cnunrn   ioK  *oung  ladies. 

UUUnit  UUllUUL  Twenty  minntes  from  Phila. 
delphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogonti  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


March  27,  1899. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TKAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestibuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along-  a  Royal  Way 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 


Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EL  PASO  and  FOKI  WOKTH 
With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.  and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar   to    Sunset    'Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave   and   are    due   to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lbavh    \ 


From  Dec.  18,  1898. 


*6.oo  A 

7.OO  A 
7.00A 


8. 30  A 

IJ.OO  A 


*I.OO   P 

4.0a  p 


4-3°  * 
5.00  p 


S-3°  * 
5-3°  * 


irs-oa  y 


.5-3°  F 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
*6.oo  P 
I7.00  F 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. .      *8.45  a 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  p 

Marysville,  OrovUle,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Placerville,  Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown . . . 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Kanford,  Visalia, 
and  Forterville 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Landing, 
Marysville,  and  Oroville 10.45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 7,15  p 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Limited.  Fiesno,  Bakersfield,  and 
Los  Angeles 9  45  a 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 
Angeles 8.45  a' 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  EI  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  East Qo.^e  a 

Santa  Fl  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 


5-45  p 
8-45  p 


6.15    T 
8.45   P 


4- 15  P 
4-15  P 


12.15  y 


6-45  p 

7-45  P 


9.15A 


6-45  * 
9-4SA 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo 12.15  y 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       19  45  P 

8.00  P    Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 . 1 5  a 

010.05  p  Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East... £*-45  P 


SAN  LEANDEO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8.00  A 

fO .  OS  A 

lO.OO A 

Mhlkose,  Seminary  Park, 
fltchburg,  elmhdrst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lhandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorbnzo,  Chekrv, 

6.45  A 

**9-45  a 
IO.45  A 

ixx.eoA 

3.00  p 

AND 

Haywards. 

12.45  * 
ti.  45  y 

5.00  p 
7.00  p 

i  Runs  through  to  NOes. 
t  From  Niles. 

*5-45  r 
7-45  * 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1,  Fel- 

ton,   Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 


*a.i5  p 


4-XS  P 
t"-45  P 


and  Way  Stations, 
Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1,  New 


S-5°  P 


Almaden,   Felton,   Boulder    Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations *xo .  50  a 

Newark,  San  Josi,  and  Los  Gatos ...  9 .  20  A 
Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose",  and 

Way  Stations I7 .  20  p 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY, 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
*7_i5  9.00      ii.ooa.m.,    Jx.oo    *2.oo    J3.00 

*4.oo  ti-00     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.m.   jia.oo  *i.oo  ]:a. 00  *3.oo  fo.oo  *s.oop.  11. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


7.00  a    San  Josi    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1,30? 

9.00  A  San  Jose,  Tres  Plnos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  r 

10.40  A    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

"■'2.45  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Josi,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36a 

*3.30  r    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations *o.ooa 

♦4.15  T  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
*5-oo  P  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  T    San  Josi  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  P 

6.30  p    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

tn.45  p    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  g 


a  for  Morning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 
HMonday  and  Thursdays.    ^Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 
a  Tuesda*  s  and  Saturdays.       b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 


The  PACIFIC   TRANSFER    COMPANY  wlU 

call  for  arid  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.   In- 
qulr?  of  "  lcket  Agentt  for  Time  Cuds  and  other  Inform*. 

■  ■ 


A  place  where  "jail-birds"  are  caged  should  be 
called  "  a  knave-iary." — Punch. 

She — "You  are  a  conundrum."  He — "But  I 
hope  you  haven't  given  me  up  yet." — Town  Topics. 

She — "  You  say  you  met  your  friend  accident- 
ally?" He— "  Yes ;  I  fell  in  with  him  while  skat- 
ing."—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Conundrum  by  the  Cheerful  Idiot :  Q. — "  What  is 
worse  than  ' raining  cats  and  dogs '  ? "  A. — "Hail- 
ing cabs  and  'buses." — Punch. 

She — "If  capital  punishment  must  be,  I  certainly 
favor  electricity."  He — "Oh  1  That  is  to  say,  you 
prefer  currents  to  raisin's." — Harlem  Life, 

Little  Willie — "  Pa,  why  do  they  call  them  '  minor 
poets'  ?  "  Pa — "  Because  they  ought  to  be  working 
with  the  pick  and  shovel,  my  son." — Tit-Bits, 

"We  didn't  have  time  to  stop,  so  we  bought  a 
lunch  and  ate  it  as  we  drove  along."  "Ah,  I  see — 
you  dined  a  la  cart." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Mrs.  McBride—"  Harry,  I  was  beside  myself  at 
the  condition  you  came  home  in  last  night."  Harry 
— "Yes  ;  it  seems  to  me  I  did  see  two  of  you." — 
Judge, 

Jakey  Krouts—"  Vat  vas  a  standing  army,  Fritz  ?" 
Fritz — "Vy,  dot  vas  an  army  dot  vill  shtan'  mos' 
anyt'ings,  vrom  canned  jassack  to  embalmed  pig's 
ankle." — Life. 

Horrified  old  lady— "  Oh,  kind  sir,  think  of  your 
mother  1  Think  of  your  mother  1 "  Burglar  (sternly) 
— "No  use,  lady;  I  was  brought  up  in  an  incu- 
bator."— Til  Bits. 

Caller — "Excuse  me,  can  I  speak  to  your  type- 
writer a  moment  ?  "  City  man — "  You  can't ;  she's 
engaged."  Caller — "That's  all  right — I'm  the  fel- 
low 1  " — Illustrated  Bits. 

Tom — "  Why  were  you  so  determined  to  kiss  that 
homely  cousin  of  yours?"  Dick — "I  wanted  to 
establish  a  precedent.  She  has  two  very  pretty 
sisters,  you  know." — Judge. 

First  tourist — "  That  Indian  seems  to  have  an 
awiul  load  on."  Second  tourist — "Yes.  He  has 
evidently  followed  Kipling's  advice,  and  taken  up  the 
white  man's  burden."— Life. 

"Have  you  ever  read  the  article  on  how  to  tell  a 
bad  egg  ?  "  "  No,  1  haven't ;  but  my  advice  would 
be,  if  you  have  anything  important  to  tell  a  bad  egg, 
why  break  it  gently." — Tit-Bits. 

Little  Mike  (in  the  midst  of  his  reading)  — 
"Feyther,  how  d'yez  pronounce  I-1-o-i-l-o  ? "  Mc- 
Lubberty — "  Pronounce  ut  ?  Begorra  I  did  yez  niver 
hear  a  tur-r-r-key  gobble  ?  ' — Puck, 

Dombey—"  How  did  you  get  that  scar  on  your 
forehead,  Jones  ?  "  Jones — "  Oh,  my  wife  and  I  had 
an  argument,  and  she  obeyed  that  mean  old  adage — 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." — Judge. 

Mermaid — ' '  Aren't  you  the  whale  that  swallowed 
Jonah  ?  "  Whale  —  "  Yep."  Mermaid —  "  Well, 
why  did  you  let  him  go?"  Whale — "Oh,  it's 
pretty  hard  to  keep  a  good  man  down."—; Judge, 

Returned  naval  hero—"  The  next  thing  I  remem- 
ber was  the  order,  given  by  the  admiral  himself,  to 
flood  the  magazines."  Listener— "Yes,  and  every 
one  of  you,  from  the  admiral  down,  is  still  engaged 
in  carrying  it  out." — Life. 

Farmer  (with  wife  and  two  children) — "  How  much 
fer  tickets  fer  the  young  uns  ?  "  Railway  ticket-seller 
— "  Between  five  and  twelve,  half-fare."  Farmer— 
"  Gosh  darn  it  1  Mandy,  we'll  hev  tew  wait  till  ter- 
morrer — it's  half-past  twelve  now  1  " — Brooklyn  Life. 

Mrs.  John  (writing  to  her  out-of-town  friend  from 
New  York) — "Now,  Mary,  you  must  come  in  this 
week  ;  there  are  so  many  good  things  in  town  just 

now.     There  is   '  Trelawny,'   and    'Zaza,'   and 

Now,  John,  dear,  tell  me  what  that  other  good  thing 
is  ?  "     "  Oh,  1  guess  I'm  the  other  '  good  thing.' " 

MeCarty — "  Phwat  makes  you  look  so  gloomy, 
O'Reilly  ?  "  O'Reilly — "  Flannagan  jist  bet  me  foive 
dollars  thot  he  cud  dhrink  a  quart  av  whisky  in  wan 
day  an'  not  shtagger  ;  the  loser  t"  pay  f  r  th'  whisky." 
MeCarty — "Sure,  mon,  yez  hov  a  dead  cinch  1  He 
can't  take  t'ree  dhrinks  widout  shtaggerin'  I  "  O'Reilly 
— "  Divil  a  bit  av  a  cinch  hov  Oi  1  Th'  shpalpeen's 
gone  t'  bed  wid  th'  bottle  1  " — Puck. 
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That  new  hat 

you  have  in  mind,  to  meet  this  season's  styles,  must 
be  profusely  trimmed  with,  flowers,  which  are  ren- 
dered more  beautiful  by  chiffon  trimmings. 

The  assortment  we  are  displaying,  with  the  ex- 
perience and  skill  of  our  trimmers,  assures  you  of  a 
moBt  becoming  spring  hat. 

There  are  many  new  shapes  and  ornaments  iden- 
tified with  this  season. 

As  is  customary,  we  have  the  largest  assortment 
at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

THE  WONDER  MILLINERY 

1026  Market  St 


NEW  CENTURY  CALIGRAPH 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 
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St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

» — ♦^ — • 

"  Here's  a  benevolent  assimilation  for  you,"  as  the 
milkman  remarked,  when  he  shoved  the  can  under 
the  spout  of  the  pump. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building,     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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During  the  past  ten  days  the  press  has  furnished  its  readers 
Republican  w'1^  considerable  political  pabulum  in  rela- 

Preparations       tion  to  the  men  and  the  issues  in  preparation 
for  1900.  cQr   tjje   campaign   of    1900.     We   hear   of 

"meetings"  in  the  South  between  President  McKinley  and 
Speaker  Reed,  of  Mark  Hanna's  purpose  to  call  the  national 
committee  together  in  the  early  days  of  April,  and  of  a  can- 
vass in  Washington  of  departing  congressmen,  who  regis- 
tered their  almost  unanimous  choice  for  the  renomination  of 
the  President.  These  reports  all  mean  that  the  powers  in 
the  Republican  party  behind  the  administration  are  testing 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  McKinley's  renomination. 
Old  party  policies  are  so  well  settled,  so  far  as  they  relate 


to  the  subjects  of  the  tariff  and  the  currency,  so  cordially 
accepted  by  rank  -  and  -  file  Republicans,  and  the  party 
machinery  so  completely  controlled  by  the  close  friends  of 
the  President,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  if  a 
national  convention  could  be  held  next  week  the  result 
would  be  an  easy  renomination.  The  difficulty  and  the 
danger  lie  in  the  facts  that  there  is  more  than  a  year  before 
the  convention,  and  that  the  choice  may  turn  upon  new 
issues  and  new  policies  which  are  only  hazily  outlined. 

The  administration  has  placed  to  its  credit  the  framing  of 
a  generally  satisfactory  tariff,  which  has  assisted  in  the 
prevalent  revival  of  business  ;  it  has  maintained  the  sound 
money  and  the  solid  credit  of  the  national  treasury  ;  and  it 
profits  in  public  patriotism  by  returning  with  victorious  arms 
from  a  foreign  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  faces  a  very  con- 
siderable minority  in  its  own  ranks  which  cries  out  against 
mismanagement  and  incompetency  in  the  details  of  warlike 
operations  ;  against  unwise  appointments  in  both  military 
and  civil  departments  ;  and  against  exorbitant  expenses  and 
onerous  and  continued  taxation. 

The  gains  to  popularity  of  the  President  may  outweigh 
the  losses,  especially  if  the  executive  succeeds  in  throwing 
off  the  burden  of  Algerism  without  alienating  the  electoral 
votes  of  certain  States,  and  is  fortunate  in  shifting  the 
charges  of  incompetency  or  corruption  in  army  circles  upon 
the  shoulders  of  individual  subordinates.  The  crucial  test 
will  doubtless  come  in  the  attitude  which  the  administration 
may  take  in  relation  to  new  foreign  territories.  There  is 
little  talk  about  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  former  island  is  definitely  our  property  and  will  re- 
main so,  whether  wisely  or  not.  The  public  appear  content 
that  Cuba  shall  be  pacified  and  a  stable  government 
established,  and  then  turned  over  to  the  uncertain  rule  of 
Cubans  under  American  protection  and  direction.  But 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  Philippines  ? 

At  this  period  the  administration  dares  not  say  what  it 
purposes  to  do.  It  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
If  a  policy  of  expansion  through  permanent  annexation  is 
adopted,  it  will  solidify  the  Democratic  party  to  a  large 
extent  and  frame  an  issue  ready  to  their  hands,  and  perhaps 
alienate  important  strength  in  its  own  ranks  which  is  now 
strenuously  and  especially  arrayed  against  Asiatic  expan- 
sion. If  it  announces  abandonment  of  the  Philippines  at 
this  juncture,  it  stirs  up  an  enthusiastic  contingent  which 
stands  for  world  power  and  foreign  trade  and  weakens  its  in- 
fluence on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  is  a  question  of  grave  importance,  not  only  to  the 
country  but  to  the  ambitions  of  the  President  for  a  second 
term.  McKinley  sees  this,  and  proposes  to  take  advantage 
of  such  time  as  remains  at  his  disposal  before  a  decision  can 
be  made.  If  the  Philippines  were  actually,  instead  of  con- 
structively, in  our  possession,  the  grounds  upon  which  to 
erect  a  party  policy  would  be  prepared.  But  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Filipinos,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  islands  and  the  people,  may  be  ended  in  a  month  or 
may  stretch  itself  out  to  the  crack  of  doom,  and  cost  untold 
treasure  and  limitless  loss  of  life. 

The  chances  of  President  McKinley  rest  largely  on  the 
trend  of  events  in  the  future.  If  he  is  fortunate  in  speedily 
pacifying  the  Filipinos  with  cannons  or  commissions,  or 
both,  and  turns  the  question  of  their  future  disposition  over 
to  the  judgment  of  Congress,  without  involving  himself  in 
charges  of  inconsistency  or  cowardice,  he  will  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  successful  in  the  national  convention.  He 
will  watch  eagerly  for  the  shifting  winds  of  public  sentiment 
and  trim  his  sails  to  meet  them.  It  is  the  policy  of 
a  shrewd  politician,  but  is  not  indicative  of  great  statesman- 
ship. 

As  to  his  rivals  for  nomination  in  1900,  they  are  few  and 
not  yet  particularly  aggressive.  Speaker  Reed  is  probably 
out  of  the  running.  Mr.  Reed  will  quietly  withdraw  because 
he  is  not  a  favorite  with  the  present  Republican  machine 
and  because  he  is  not  fitted  to  make  successful  head  against 
a  shrewd  political  combine.  The  rumor  that  the  McKinley 
following  purposes  to  use  its  strength  in  the  next  Congress 
to  retire  the  Speaker  may  be  accepted  as  untrue.  Such  a 
course  would  invite  opposition  and  dissension  in  party  ranks, 


would  chill  the  already  lukewarm  McKinley  following  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  would  not  be  good  politics. 

Dewey,  who  has  been  approached  by  sections  of  both 
parties,  steadfastly  declines  to  have  his  name  considered. 
The  only  remaining  candidate  yet  talked  of  is  Governor 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York.  The  indications  are  that  he  will 
not  enter  into  an  active  opposition  to  the  renomination  of 
the  President.  He  will,  however,  remain  a  dark  horse  until 
the  close  of  the  convention.  He  is  well  circumstanced  to 
profit  by  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  a  war  hero.  His  skirts 
are  clear  of  the  war  scandals.  He  hails  from  an  important 
and  debatable  State  with  ihirty-six  votes  to  cast  in  an  electoral 
college.  Altogether,  he  is  a  most  interesting  personality  to 
watch,  especially  if  the  administration  makes  mistakes  that 
will  enable  him  to  become  its  political  legatee. 


The  financial  returns  that  Rudyard  Kipling  secures  from 
Profits  of  his  writmgs  must  be  great.     Assuming  that 

Popular  his  popularity  does   not  wane,  and  that  he 

Authorship.  jjves  to  ^e  seventy  (he  is  dow  only  thirty- 

three),  he  will  have  thirty-seven  years  of  productive  activity. 
Everything  that  he  writes  during  that  time  will  bring  at 
least  as  much  as  his  present  work,  and  in  addition  to  that 
will  be  his  royalties  on  all  his  writings  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  has  two  sources  of  income  from  his  writings, 
for  he  first  sells  the  light  of  transient  publication,  and  then 
receives  a  royalty  on  the  same  matter  afterward  published 
in  book-form.  That  is  not  all.  International  copyright 
gives  him  absolute  control  over  his  productions  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  not  to  mention 
whatever  of  his  work  may  appear  in  other  countries  in 
translation.  Thus  his  protection  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  covers  the  entire  English-speaking 
population  of  the  world.  This  means  the  British  Isles, 
India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  besides  numer- 
ous smaller  British  dependencies  and  the  United  States. 
That  is  to  say,  his  work  can  not  be  pirated  where  piracy 
would  affect  his  revenues. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  closely  his  present  revenues. 
A  bibliography  of  his  works  shows  the  production  of  about 
thirty  distinct  volumes,  many  of  which  have  gone  to  third 
and  some  to  fifth  editions,  and  new  issues  with  additional 
matter,  and  rearrangements  by  other  publishers,  bring  the 
list  up  to  nearly  sixty  books.  His  first  publishers  in  India 
were  Thacker,  Sprink  &  Co.,  who  have  a  London  house,  and 
his  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills"  was  brought  out  by  them 
in  1888.  Although  this  work  and  the  next,  "  Soldiers  Three," 
sold  largely  in  this  country,  and  created  a  demand  not  only 
for  the  succeeding  volumes,  "The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys," 
"Under  the  Deodars,"  "The  Phantom  Rickshaw,"  and 
"Wee  Willie  Winkie,"  but  for  his  earlier  fugitive  pieces 
such  as  "  Schoolboy  Lyrics,"  "  Echoes,"  and  others,  Kipling 
received  small  returns,  as  they  were  not  protected  by  copy- 
right. After  he  came  to  the  United  States  he  saw  the  value 
of  this  field,  and  in  1S90  his  volume,  "The  Courtship  of 
Dinah  Shadd,  and  Other  Stories,"  was  brought  out  by  the 
Harpers  and  copyrighted.  Not  less  than  forty  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold  of  this  book.  His  "  Barrack 
Room  Ballads,"  and  "  Departmental  Ditties "  have  sold 
largely,  for  verse,  probably  equaling  the  record  of  his  first 
volumes  of  short  stories.  "  The  Light  That  Failed  "  was  not 
a  great  success,  though  published  in  two  editions  and  remod- 
eled in  the  second  ;  it  reached  a  sale  of  fifteen  thousand. 
"The  Naulahka,"  his  second  novel — written  in  collaboration 
with  Balestier — was  no  more  popular  than  the  first.  "  Many 
Inventions,"  a  collection  of  short  stories  published  in  1893, 
sold  well,  at  least  thirty  thousand.  "  The  Jungle  Books," 
both  first  and  second,  started  slowly  but  gained  popularity 
from  day  to  day,  and  have  reached  the  forty-thousand  mark. 
"Soldier  Tales"  (1896)  had  a  sale  of  thirty  thousand. 
"The  Seven  Seas,"  a  volume  of  verse  brought  out  in  the 
same  year,  amazed  the  book  trade  with  a  sale  of  forty  thou- 
sand. "  Captains  Courageous,"  like  his  other  novels,  did  not 
gain  the  favor  given  his  short  stories  and  verse,  and  its  sale 
has  reached  hardly  thirty  thousand.  "  The  Day's  Work," 
his  most  recent  work,  brought  out  by  the  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company,  at  latest   advices  had  sold  up 
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sixty-fifth  thousand,  and  it  has  been  before  the  public  only  a 
few  months.  There  are  now  two  copyrighted  editions  of 
Kipling's  works,  the  "  Lovell "  and  Scribners'  "  Outward 
Bound,"  both  of  which  include  the  earlier  pieces  that  were 
not  copyrighted  when  first  published  in  this  country  and  sold 
in  various  forms. 

The  prices  received  by  Kipling  for  his  stories  have  in- 
creased with  his  vogue,  and  at  this  time  it  is  said  that  he  has 
received  as  high  as  twenty  cents  a  word.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  his  short  stories  bring  him  from  one  thousand  to 
two  thousand  dollars  each,  and  that  the  royalties  paid  him 
on  their  sale  in  book-form  represent  a  permanent  and 
steadily  increasing  income.  The  usual  royalty  paid  to 
authors  is  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price,  giving  a  re- 
turn of  twenty-five  cents  on  each  book  sold  at  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Kipling,  however,  can  safely  demand  a 
higher  rate,  and  having  a  shrewd  agent  doubtless  secures 
thirty-three  per  cent,  as  his  share.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  his 
writings  bring  him  in  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  with 
the  present  accession  of  public  interest,  induced  by  his  ill- 
ness, even  that  large  sum  probably  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented. 

More  than  all  this,  the  population  of  the  English-speaking 
world  is  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly.  All  this  increase 
adds  to  the  number  of  those  who  buy  Mr.  Kipling's  books. 
A  factor  of  even  greater  importance  is  the  steady  spread 
of  education  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  This  adds 
constantly  to  the  number  of  his  readers. 

Let  us  go  back  to  as  recent  years  as  those  of  Scott 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray.  Not  only  was  the  English- 
speaking  population  then  very  much  less  than  at  present, 
but  there  was  no  such  activity  in  education  and  no  inter- 
national copyright  law  was  in  existence.  Those  authors  re- 
ceived nothing  from  the  enormous  sales  of  their  work  in  the 
United  States,  just  as  Hawthorne  received  nothing  from  the 
sales  of  his  books  in  the  United  Kingdom — always  except- 
ing such  small  amounts  as  the  generosity  of  publishers  might 
have  prompted  them  to  give  as  presents.  Scott,  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray  were  wonderfully  prolific  ;  had  they  worked 
under  the  conditions  that  Kipling  finds,  their  incomes  would 
have  been  enormous  ;  yet  Kipling  will  probably  be  as  pro- 
lific as  they,  and  the  conditions  favoring  him  will  steadily 
improve. 

Kipling  is  not  the  only  author  whose  writings  are 
bringing  in  a  fortune.  In  the  furious  scramble  for  recogni- 
tion and  emoluments,  and  the  enormous  output  of  the  press, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  best  of  the 
new  work  to  be  readily  found  and  dug  out  of  the  mountain- 
ous heap  of  rubbish,  but  that  is  distinctly  to  the  advantage 
of  Kipling — to  the  advantage  of  all  conspicuously  able 
writers,  who  are  finally  discovered  in  the  slow  and  tedious 
process  of  selection  and  elimination — if  they  happen  to  live 
until  recognition  comes. 

The  visit  of  President  Harper,  of  the  Chicago  University, 
„     n  to  this  coast  has  called  attention  once  more 

Ihh  College 

President  of  to  the  immense  influence  that  the  strong  in- 
To-Day.  dividuality  of  one  man  may  have  upon  the 

life  of  a  public  institution.  In  his  vigorous  and  contagious 
enthusiasm,  his  originality  of  thought  and  fearless  reaching 
out  into  new  and  untried  paths,  may  be  found  the  power 
that  has  raised  that  institution  to  the  high  position  it  now 
holds.  It  was  a  peculiarly  happy  inspiration  that  led  him 
to  select  as  the  subject  for  his  charter-day  address  the 
genius  and  mission  of  the  modern  university. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  faculty  at  Berkeley  to  say 
that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  sinking  into  a  rut  there  ;  it  is 
merely  an  admission  that  the  professors  are  but  human. 
Such  a  tendency  is  inseparable  from  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  it  is  strengthened  by  the  comparative  isolation  of 
the  Berkeley  institution  as  a  home  for  higher  instruction.  It 
has  been  weakened  since  the  Stanford  University  entered 
the  field,  but  even  yet  there  is  lacking  that  friction  and 
opportunity  for  broad  comparison  that  exists  where  there  is 
opportunity  for  free  intercommunication  among  many  follow- 
ing the  same  pursuits.  To  express  it  somewhat  popularly, 
both  Berkeley  and  Stanford  are  compelled  to  create  and 
maintain  the  necessary  intellectual  atmosphere,  instead  of 
living  up  to  the  atmosphere  already  existing. 

A  university,  according  to  President  Harper's  definition, 
is  a  laboratory  in  which  the  problems  of  society  are  worked 
out.  It  is  the  field  of  original  research  that  the  university 
must  fill,  but  side  by  side  with  it  is  the  field  of  instruction. 
In  this  double  field  of  work  the  guidance  of  the  en- 
tire machinery  rests  with  the  president.  Upon  him  de- 
pends the  result.  He  can  not  ignore  the  mass  of  confusing 
details,  for,  however  competent  may  be  his  assistants,  his 
direction  must  still  be  over  all ;  he  can  not  for  an  instant 
forget  the  over-view — the  harmonious  whole — for  then  the 
general  nurse  would  be  uncertain  and  wavering.  The 
university  president  is  a  modern  development ;  to  be  suc- 
cessful hi!  must  have  the  executive  ability  of  one  of  the  great 
captain,  of  industry,  and,  with  this  executive  ability,  he  must 


have  such  broad  scholastic  attainments  as  will  enable  him  to 
value  and  appreciate  the  inter-relation  of  the  several  branches 
of  learning.,  He  must  have  a  presence  that  will  inspire  confi- 
dence and  esteem  when  he  represents  his  college  publicly  ; 
he  must  have  a  personality  that  will  win  the  cordial  support 
of  the  professors  and  the  devotion  of  the  students.  Such  a 
combination  of  qualities  is  rare. 

The  visit  of  President  Harper  and  the  attention  he  has 
drawn  to  the  qualities  necessary  in  a  college  president  are 
particularly  timely  at  present,  when  the  regents  are  looking 
around  to  fill  that  position  at  Berkeley.  The  University  of 
California  has  been  weak — at  times  conspicuously  weak — in 
its  presidents.  The  regents  have  carefully  guarded  the 
identity  of  those  whom  they  are  considering,  but  they 
should  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  select  any  of  those  who 
are  now  members  of  the  faculty.  There  are  a  number  who 
have,  perhaps,  many  of  the  necessary  qualifications  ;  but 
the  best  interests  of  the  institution  demand  that  there 
should  be  an  infusion  of  new  blood  with  the  president. 
What  has  been  said  regarding  the  isolation  at  Berkeley 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  point.  A  pro- 
fessor at  Cornell  University  has  been  mentioned  as  a  lead- 
ing candidate  ;  and  while  he  may  not  even  be  under  con- 
sideration, his  qualifications,  as  described,  would  suggest 
that  he  is  peculiarly  well  fitted.  These  are  :  youth,  firmness 
of  character  and  soundness  of  judgment,  comprehensive 
training  and  broad  educational  ideas  developed  through 
study  in  the  leading  institutions  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
supplemented  by  travel,  varied  experience  as  an  educator ; 
an  author  of  authority  in  his  specialty,  a  popular  man  per- 
sonally, full  of  tact,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  social  life 
of  the  student. 

There  was  one  suggestion  by  President  Harper  that 
promises  to  effect  the  division  of  the  college  year  into 
four  terms  of  three  months  each.  From  the  standpoint  of 
finance  it  is  most  unwise  for  the  State  to  keep  a  plant — in 
which  it  has  several  million  dollars  invested — idle  during 
one-quarter  of  the  time,  but  the  change  has  more  to  recom- 
mend it  than  the  financial  consideration.  The  enforced 
idleness  during  three  months  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
students,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  they  find  gainful 
employment  during  vacation.  Such  students  may  still 
remain  out  of  college  during  one  term  each  year,  while  the 
others  will  be  enabled  to  complete  their  course  with  a  saving 
of  one-quarter  of  the  time  now  consumed.  The  objection 
that  it  would  place  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  student  is  im- 
aginary ;  when  he  enters  college  he  should  be  old  enough  to 
begin  the  serious  work  of  life,  and  that  work,  as  he  will  find 
when  he  leaves  college,  continues  for  twelve  months,  year 
in  and  year  out.  Nor  will  the  change  increase  the  work  of 
the  professor  ;  if  it  did,  it  would  be  a  fatal  objection.  The 
professor  who  is  not  stagnating,  and  therefore  valueless, 
works  harder  than  any  of  his  students  in  keeping  up  with  the 
latest  thought  on  his  specialty.  His  vacation  is  not  a  time 
for  play,  but  gives  him  an  opportunity  for  pursuing  special 
investigations  that  give  more  value  to  his  work.  The  change 
would  mean  that  the  professors  would  take  their  vacations  at 
different  times  during  the  year. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  class  spirit  would  be  de- 
stroyed. So  much  the  better.  The  class  spirit  has  been 
responsible  for  the  disgraceful  scenes  that  attend  and  have 
attended  class  rushes,  cane  rushes,  boguses,  Minto  and 
Bourdon  burials,  and  other  occasions  of  animal  excess.  It 
is  of  value  only  as  contributing  to  university  spirit,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  that.  The  theatric  element  of  commence- 
ment week,  that  forms  so  pleasing  a  feature  for  the  graduate 
to  look  back  upon,  would  be  lost ;  but  if  it  is  replaced  by  a 
more  serious  appreciation  of  what  is  most  essential  in  uni- 
versity life,  by  a  truer  devotion  to  the  university,  and  a  truer 
realization  of  its  relation  to  the  world,  the  loss  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  gain. 


The  Democrats,  always  prolific  in  their  adoption  of  novel- 
Dbmoceatic  ties>  their  creation  of  sensations,  and  their 
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ability  to  entertain  the  country,  and  assure 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Republicans, 
have  sprung  a  new  and  picturesque  scheme.  It  is  a  cam- 
paign of  birthday  dinners.  The  Democratic  Club  of  New 
York,  owned  by  Richard  Croker  and  honored  with  the 
membership  of  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  and  other  millionaires, 
started  the  fun  by  deciding  to  do  politics  with  a  dinner  on 
April  13th  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  being  his 
birthday.  It  is  to  be  a  ten-dollar  dinner,  and  the  noted 
soldier,  Colonel  William  Jennings  Bryan,  was  to  be  a  guest. 
The  idea  of  a  ten-dollar  dinner  was  so  undemocratic,  and 
the  determination  of  the  managing  committee  to  disregard 
the  request  of  the  Waiters'  Union  that  none  of  the  four  hun- 
dred waiters  should  be  a  "  scab,"  so  outraged  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  lowly  workers  in  the  ranks— it  was  all  so  ob- 
viously a  drawing  of  the  line  between  the  "  chivalry  "  and 
the  "shovelry"  of  the  party— that  the  labor  element  rose  in 
violent  rebellion,  assembled  in  mass,  and  decided  to  give  an 


opposition  one-dollar  dinner  on  the  birthday  of  the  Great 
Democrat. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Bryan's  invitation  to  the  ten-dollar 
banquet  had  been  sent  by  Perry  Belmont,  and  Colonel 
Bryan  had  declined  it  in  words  that  must  have  seared  the 
toughest  Tammany  hide  of  them  all.  He  scornfully  re- 
minded these  "gold-bug"  Democrats  that  they  had  formally 
renounced  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  which  declared  for 
free  silver  and  other  queer  things,  and  that  they  had  openly 
fought  him  in  the  campaign  with  all  their  might.  "  In  my 
opinion,"  he  wrote,  "no  party  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  communion  of  Jeffersonian  Democrats  who  stood  by 
the  Chicago  platform,  and  Republican  allies  who  masquerade 
as  Democrats  between  campaigns  in  order  to  give  more 
potency  to  their  betrayal  of  Democratic  principles  on  elec- 
tion day." 

That  filled  the  "  shovelry's  "  cup  of  joy  to  overflowing. 
The  managers  of  the  one-dollar  feed  at  once  dispatched  a 
passionate  invitation  to  Colonel  Bryan  to  attend  their  "  func- 
tion," and  he  graciously  accepted. 

Interesting  side  complications  have  arisen  to  add  to  the 
general  spectacular  effect.  The  New  York  Journal  strength- 
ened the  denunciation  of  Mr.  Belmont  by  Colonel  Bryan  by 
saying  : 

"  Mr.  Belmont  is  a  higher-priced  man  than  the  '  floater '  who  sells  his 
vole  for  two  dollars  on  election  day,  but  when  the  vote  goes  as  pecuniary 
considerations  direct,  what  differencs  does  the  price  make  ?  " 

Thereupon  Mr.  Belmont  brought  suit  for  libel  against  that 
delectable  organ  of  the  colonel. 

That  is  not  all.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  brother  of  Perry,  re- 
signed from  the  committee  on  speakers  and  invitations  for 
the  ten-dollar  banquet,  and  went  over  to  the  mudsills  of  the 
one-dollar  feed.  What  next  will  happen  is  mercifully  with- 
held by  the  fates  that  veil  the  future.  But  with  six  thou- 
sand lusty  Democrats  eating,  drinking,  and  otherwise  en- 
joying themselves  on  the  notable  birthday — three  thousand 
of  the  chivalry  and  three  thousand  of  the  shovelry,  sepa- 
rately housed — something  spectacular  is  bound  to  happen. 

The  Chicago  platform,  which  declared  for  sixleen-to-one 
free  silver,  an  income  tax,  and  damnation  to  trusts,  went 
ragged  and  tattered  through  the  campaign  of  1896  as  the 
standard  of  a  remnant  of  the  Democratic  shovelry,  some 
socialists,  some  silverites,  and  some  Populists.  The  chivalry 
held  off  in  scorn,  and  Democratic  operatives  in  manufactur- 
ing districts  held  off  in  fear.  This  conglomerate  body  of 
escapes  from  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  led  forlornly  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Bryan  (who  afterward  became  a  soldier  and  a  colonel), 
who  waved  for  colors  a  tattered  platform  that  served  as  a 
red  rag  in  the  face  of  the  American  bull,  went  shakily  to  in- 
evitable disaster. 

Hence  it  is  time  that  the  Democrats  look  about  them  and 
see  if  they  can  find  any  principles  not  repugnant  to  Ameri- 
can common  sense.  The  tariff  is  settled,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  made  an  issue.  Bryan  aims  to  dominate  his  party, 
and  he  is  determined  to  make  sixteen-to-one  free  silver  the 
issue.  The  ten-dollar  banquet  will  start  the  ball  against  that, 
and  the  one-dollar  feed  will  aim  to  capture  the  ball  at  short- 
stop. The  great  body  of  Democrats  are  too  sore  over  their 
defeat  in  1896  to  care  to  follow  Colonel  Bryan  on  the  silver 
lead.  Indeed,  they  are  trying  by  every  means  to  shout  it 
down  by  shouting  other  things  louder — expansion,  income 
tax,  death  to  trusts.  The  fight  against  the  trusts  is  a  theft  of 
Republican  thunder,  and  will  not  prove  effective  in  Demo- 
cratic hands.  Colonel  Bryan  is  opposed  to  expansion,  but 
favors  an  income  tax.  The  single-tax  is  not  even  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  rancorous  factions.  So,  without  a  leader, 
without  principles,  without  organization  or  coherence,  and 
already  torn  into  factions,  the  Democrats  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  struggle  of  1900. 

At  the  head  of  one  faction  stand  Belmont  and  other 
millionaires  who  despise  with  unalloyed  bitterness  the  lowly 
workers  in  the  ranks  ;  at  the  head  of  the  other  faction  stand 
demagogues  and  mouthers  of  the  Bryan  kind.  Doubtless 
the  ghost  of  the  Great  Democrat  wrings  its  hands  while  his 
body  turns  in  its  grave  at  the  vaudeville  show  given  under 
the  shadow  of  his  mighty  name. 


During  the  closing  days  of  the  recent  session  the  legislature 
Newspaper  passed  and  the  governor  signed  Senator 

Signatures  and  Morehouse's  favorite  measure  requiring 
the  Constitution,  signatures  to  newspaper  articles.  The  new 
law  provides  that  every  article,  statement,  or  editorial  in  a 
printed  publication  published  in  this  State,  which  "tends  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  to  impeach  the 
honesty,  integrity,  virtue,  or  reputation,  or  publish  the 
natural  or  alleged  defects  of  one  who  is  alive,"  must  have 
the  name  of  the  author  signed  at  the  end.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  goes  far  beyond  the  established  law  of  libel.  The 
truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  criticism  furnishes 
no  defense  ;  an  article  discussing  the  "  natural  defects "  of 
the  most  hardened  criminal  or  the  most  corrupt  public 
official  is  placed  in  the  same  class  with  one  that  most  un- 
justly and  dishonestly  blackens  the  reputation  of  the  most 
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upright  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  no  punishment  is  pre- 
scribed for  any  statement  that  may  appear  in  the  article ; 
the  penalty  remains  the  same  as  under  the  law  of  libel. 
,  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  practical  advantage  the  legislators 
jexpected  to  gain  by  this  enactment.  The  person  who  is 
•attacked  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the  person 
;  iwho  attacked  him,  but  that  knowledge  is  of  very  little  value. 
|The  average  reporter  is  not  able  to  respond  in  damages  to 

I 'any  appreciable  amount.  It  is  possible  for  the  victim  of 
the  attack  to  retaliate  by  thrashing  the  author  of  the  article, 
but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Governor  Gage  and  the  Sacra- 
mento solons  intended  to  enact  a  law  to  facilitate  breaches 
f  the  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  person  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  routine  in  a  newspaper  office  knows  that 
the  man  at  the  head  is  now  and  always  has  been  personally 
responsible. 

But  it  is  now  the  law,  and  it  becomes  important  to 
consider    what    its    legal    effect    is    to   be.       It    provides 

penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  infraction, 
the  penalty  to  be  enforced  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the 
name  of  any  person,  whether  interested  or  not.  One- 
half  of  the  6ne  is  to  be  retained  by  the  person  so  bringing 
suit.  While  the  action  is  thus  declared  to  be  civil,  it  is  so  in 
form  only.  In  order  that  a  right  of  civil  action  should 
accrue,  some  primary  right  of  the  plaintiff  must  have  been 
violated.  In  this  case  no  such  right  is  violated — if  he  is 
the  person  attacked  in  the  article  he  has  a  remedy  in  a  civil 
or  criminal  action  for  libel ,*  if  he  is  not,  no  wrong  is  done 
him.  The  law,  in  fact,  defines  a  public  and  not  a  private 
wrong  ;  it  declares  that  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  who 
permits  an  article  containing  personal  criticism  to  be  pub- 
lished without  signature  is  guilty  of  a  crime.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  subject-matter  is  justified  by  the  highest 
considerations  of  public  policy,  the  act  is  still  a  crime. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  intention  of  this  act  is 
to  impose  a  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  :  if  it 
has  not  that  intention,  it  has  no  purpose  at  all.  The  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  have  always  been 
very  jealously  guarded  wherever  the  doctrines  of  the  com- 
mon law  have  prevailed.  Whatever  would  curtail  the  liberty 
of  speech,  spoken  or  written,  has  rightly  been  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  free  government.  The  universal  recognition  of 
this  principle  in  this  country  has  caused  declarations  against 
any  infringement  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Federal  and  all 
the  State  constitutions.  In  this  State  the  declaration  is  in  the 
following  words:  "Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write, 
and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  that  right ;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to 
restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 
Does  not  this  new  law  violate  this  provision? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  established  principles 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  restrained  when  any  restric- 
tions prior  to  publication  are  placed  upon  it.  Blackstone 
declares  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  laying  no 
previous  restraints  upon  publications.  Story  says  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press — as  understood  by  the  law  of  England — 
is  the  right  to  publish  without  any  previous  restraint,  so  that 
neither  the  courts  of  justice  nor  other  persons  are  authorized 
to  take  notice  of  writings  intended  for  the  press,  but  are  con- 
fined to  those  which  are  printed.  A  few  years  ago  a  case 
arose  in  this  State  which  involved  a  similar  question. 
During  the  trial  of  Durrant  a  theatrical  manager  advertised 
the  production  of  a  play  based  upon  the  facts  of  that  case, 
and  it  was  sought  to  restrain  the  performance.  The  supreme 
court  declared  that  the  threatened  production  rested  upon 
the  same  grounds  as  would  a  proposed  publication  in  a 
newspaper  of  its  sentiment  regarding  a  trial,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  injunction  would  lie.  The  principle  was  laid 
down  by  the  court  in  the  following  words  :  "  It  is  patent 
that  this  right  to  speak,  write,  and  publish  can  not  be 
abused  until  it  is  exercised,  and  before  it  is  exercised  there 
can  be  no  responsibility.  The  purpose  of  this  section  (of 
the  constitution)  was  the  abolishment  of  censorship,  and  for 
courts  to  act  as  censors  is  directly  violative  of  that  pur- 
pose." 

This  new  law  requires  an  act  to  be  done  before  publication 
and  prescribes  a  penalty  for  a  failure  to  perform  that  act  ; 
it  assumes,  prior  to  publication,  that  the  publication  is  to  be 
improper,  else  whence  the  necessity  or  value  of  the  signa- 
ture ?  It  is  clearly  repugnant  to  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  established  principles  of  the  common  law. 


Those  of  us  who  are  not  millionaires,  and  who  sometimes 
E  writhe  under  the  proud    men's   contumely, 

Millionaires,  can  not  but  feel  a  sympathetic  envy  when  a 
amd  Smoke.  group  of  overridden  millionaires  strike  back 

at  a  group  of  contumelious  millionaires.  Such  an  event  has 
taken  place  in  our  city.  The  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  is  largely  owned  by  millionaires.  Like  many 
millionaires  and  most  corporations,  it  is  somewhat  haughty 
and  stiff-necked.  It  has  been  burning  soft  coal  in  its  Stev- 
enson  Street  plant,  west   of  which   lies  the   stately,   white 


structure  known  as  the  Spreckels  Building.  The  westerly 
wind  blows  the  soft-coal  smoke  against  the  fair,  white  walls 
of  the  Spreckels  Building,  causing  splotches  upon  its  ex- 
terior, and  giving  its  owners  pain.  Its  owners  are  million- 
aires— sugar  millionaires,  newspaper  millionaires.  They  re- 
quested the  gas  and  electric  millionaires  to  burn  hard  coal. 
The  gas  and  electric  millionaires  requested  the  sugar  and 
newspaper  millionaires  to  go  to  a  place  where  all  kinds  of 
coal  are  used,  together  with  brimstone  and  sulphur — a  place 
where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  where  there  are  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

Had  the  owners  of  the  stately  white  building  been  poor 
and  the  building  mortgaged,  they  would  have  suffered  in 
silence.  Being  rich  and  unmortgaged,  they  merely  went  to 
work  and  incorporated  "The  Independent  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Company"  with  a  capital  stock  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  ;  they  secured  a  location  on  the  bay  front  where  they 
can  handle  coal  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  secure  salt  water 
for  condensing  at  half  the  expense  of  their  competitors  ;  and 
they  promise  to  furnish  electric  light,  heat,  and  power  for 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  present 
company. 

It  is  probable  now  that  the  gas  and  electric  millionaires 
wish  that  they  had  burned  hard  coal  instead  of  soft  coal. 
There  is  a  feverish  desire  on  the  stock  exchange  to  get  rid 
of  their  shares,  and  some  of  the  large  holders  are  threatened 
with  nervous  prostration. 

Some  cynic  once  said  that  an  assemblage  of  women  was 
Teachh  conservative  compared  to  an  assemblage  of 

Merchants,  clergymen.     The    author    of    this    double- 

and  attorneys,  headed  sneer  would  have  had  to  change  his 
mind  had  he  witnessed  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school-teachers.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand  teachers 
— nineteen-twentieths  of  them  women.  They  had  engaged 
two  of  the  foremost  law  firms  of  the  city  to  recover  their 
salaries  for  November  and  December,  1898,  the  money  for 
which  had  been  made  away  with  by  the  knavery  of  the  old 
school  board.  The  two  law  firms  investigated  the  matter 
carefully,  and  concluded  that  a  compromise  with  the  mer- 
chants would  be  better  for  all  parties ;  that  such  a  com- 
promise would  bring  the  teachers  some  money  at  once,  with 
the  hope  of  their  recovering  all  their  money ;  that  if  they 
refused  to  compromise  they  would  get  no  money  now,  and 
might  eventually  lose  all  their  money.  This  advice  of  the 
teachers'  attorneys  was  concurred  in  by  the  chairman  of  the 
present  school  board,  by  the  city  treasurer,  by  the  school 
superintendent,  and  by  a  number  of  municipal  officials  who 
are  friendly  to  the  teachers. 

Will  it  be  believed  when  we  say  that  this  assemblage  of 
teachers  not  only  refused  to  heed  the  advice  of  these  munici 
pal  officials,  the  advice  of  these  friends  of  their  cause,  the 
advice  of  their  own  committee,  but  the  advice  of  their  own 
attorneys  ?  It  would  be  interesting  and  curious  to  ask  the 
teachers  what  they  retained  the  attorneys  for.  To  pay  two 
high-priced  firms  of  attorneys  to  give  them  advice  on  an  in- 
tricate legal  proposition  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  lay 
man  to  understand,  and  then  refuse  to  accept  that  advice 
when  it  is  rendered,  is  something  which  seems  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  mere  masculine  mind. 

However,  the  teachers  know  their  business — or  they  think 
they  know  their  business — or  we  think  that  they  think  that 
they  know  their  business — or  we  don't  think. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  teachers  are  fighting  among 
themselves  now,  a  moiety  being  in  favor  of  rejecting  their 
attorneys'  advice,  refusing  to  compromise,  and  depending 
for  ultimate  payment  on  the  "  sympathy  of  the  public."  In 
Moses's  day  manna  fell  from  heaven  when  the  Israelites 
were  hungry,  but  nowadays  the  Israelites  have  to  hustle  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  more  manna. 

Another  faction  of  the  teachers — which  disagrees  with  the 
two  other  disagreeing  factions — is  in  favor  of  bringing  suits 
against  the  members  of  the  old  board  of  education  and  ex 
Auditor  Broderick  for  the  sum  of  $242,310.  Each  member 
of  the  old  school  board  is  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
and  the  ex-auditor  in  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Some  of  the  old 
school  directors  had  surety  companies  on  their  bonds,  and 
these  doubtless  are  responsible.  As  to  the  individual  bonds- 
men, their  financial  standing  is  more  or  less  problematical. 
But  if  the  teachers  enter  into  more  litigation,  we  can  assure 
them  that  they  will  be  good  and  tired  of  it  before  it  is  over, 
and  that  they  had  better  accept  their  attorneys'  advice,  com- 
promise, and  drop  all  litigation.  If  they  go  on,  they  never 
can  tell  where  the  litigation  will  stop.  But  the  community 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  see  the  old  school  directors  forced 
to  pay  for  their  rascality  toward  the  hard-working  teachers. 


The  fall  in  battle  of  Colonel  Harry  Egbert  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  irony  of  fate.  Colonel  Egbert 
was  appointed  a  first-lieutenant  in  the  army 
in  September,  1861.  He  served  in  the 
Twelfth  Infantry  during  the  Civil  War  ;  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Confederates  ;  struggled  through  the  living  death  at 


A  Colonel 

and 

Some  Generals, 


Libby  Prison  ;  rejoined  his  regiment  ;  was  at  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  ;  was  again  made  prisoner,  escaped,  rejoined 
his  command  ;  was  severely  wounded  in  June,  1864,  at  the 
Battle  of  Bethesda  Church.  Thirty  years  after  the  war, 
despite  his  long  and  gallant  service,  he  was  only  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Sixth  Infantry 
in  the  Santiago  campaign  until  disabled  by  a  shot  through 
the  lungs  on  July  1,  1898.  For  his  bravery  in  this  battle 
he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  After  the 
death  of  Colonel  Wikoff,  killed  at  San  Juan  Hill,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  the  Twenty-Second  Infantry.  He  sailed 
with  his  regiment  for  Manila  February  1st,  arrived  in 
Manila  March  4th,  and  was  killed  on  the  fighting -line 
March  26th. 

Colonel  Egbert  was  close  to  the  retiring  age.  His  body 
was  covered  with  honorable  scars.  He  might  well  have 
closed  his  career  on  the  retiring  pay  of  a  colonel.  But  so 
indomitable  was  his  fighting  instinct  that  he  persisted  in  go- 
ing to  the  Philippines  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  He  had 
served  continuously  as  a  line  officer  for  nearly  forty  years. 
It  must  be  an  incentive  to  the  officers  of  our  army  when 
they  think  that  this  brave  soldier,  at  the  end  of  forty  years' 
service,  had  just  been  promoted  from  lieutenant-colonel  to  a 
colonelcy  ;  that  after  having  served  in  three  wars,  not  count- 
ing Indian  campaigns,  he  was,  after  forty  years  of  service, 
made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  July,  and  dis- 
charged in  December,  1898,  when  the  volunteer  army 
was  reduced. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Joseph  Wheeler  (of  the 
South)  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  (of  the  South)  were  made  major- 
generals  of  volunteers  by  President  McKinley.  We  did 
not  hear  that  they  were  "honorably  discharged"  when  the 
volunteer  army  was  reduced.  President  McKinley  wants  to 
make  himself  solid  with  the  solid  South.  Hence  these 
political  generals  were  retained  when  this  old  and  battle- 
scarred  Union  soldier  was  "  honorably  discharged." 

We  hope  the  young  men  just  commissioned  as  second- 
lieutenants  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  will 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  story  of  Colonel 
Egbert,  hero  of  many  battles,  who  has  just  laid  down  his 
life  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  Philippine  campaign. 
After  forty  years  of  honorable  service  he  had  just  been  pro- 
moted from  a  lieutenancy  to  a  colonelcy  and  had  just  been 
"  honorably  discharged  "  as  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
when  two  Southern  politicians  were  still  retained  in  the 
volunteer  army  as  major-generals.  If  these  young  second- 
lieutenants  should,  in  years  to  come,  turn  against  their 
country,  draw  their  swords  upon  their  motherland,  and  then 
become  "  reconstructed,"  perhaps  in  forty  years  they  may 
be  major-generals,  like  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Joseph  Wheeler, 
instead  of  lieutenant-colonels,  like  poor  Harry  Egbert, 
killed  before  Manila. 


Concerning 
Signatures. 


The  press  of  the  State  is  unanimous  in  its  hostility  to  the  act 
The  Bill  requiring  every  newspaper  article  to  be  signed 

by  the  writer.  Both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic journals  condemn  it.  This  will  make 
another  load  which  the  last  legislature  has  laid  on  the  back 
of  the  Republican  party.  But  in  the  meantime,  newspaper 
publishers  are  debating  their  action  in  the  premises.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  speedy  method  of  testing  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act  would  be  to  bring  it  at  once  into  the  Federal 
courts  thus  :  A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Report  let  us  say,  wires  to  his  paper  a  dispatch  which 
is  unsigned.  A  San  Francisco  employee  of  the  Report 
let  us  say,  then  brings  suit  against  the  proprietor  of  the 
Report  under  the  signature  act.  The  proprietor  of  the  Report 
at  once  applies  to  have  the  case  transferred  into  the  Federal 
courts,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  another  State.  This 
would,  of  course,  at  once  be  done.  There  the  matter  would 
be  determined  as  speedily  as  might  be,  and,  while  the  ques- 
tion was  pending  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  State  courts 
would  leave  it  alone. 

The  "  Cuban  assembly  "  has  sent  commissioners  to  Wash- 
es SoldIErs  inSton  to  urSe  President  McKinley  to  give 
Want  them   more    than    $3,000,000.      They  want 

More  Money.  « at  least  $IO)ooo,ooo,n  and  as  much  more 
as  can  be  obtained.  They  state  that  the  $3,000,000  would 
give  to  each  Cuban  soldier  only  $68,  which  "  would  be 
barely  sufficient  for  them  to  procure  clothes  and  return  to 
their  homes."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  all  that 
President  McKinley  wants.  He  is  desirous  to  give  the  Cuban 
soldiers  enough  to  enable  them  to  get  back  home  and  there 
go  broke,  so  that  there  will  be  no  earthly  possibility  of  their 
returning  to  the  point  where  they  were  disbanded. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  on  page  15,  will  be  found  a  com- 
munication from  F.  W.  Dohrmann,  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  concerning  the  stand  taken  by  that 
body  in  the  matter  of  the  projected  electric  road  on  Bush 
Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


April  3,  1899. 


JUANITO. 

A  Tioy,  Brown  Hero,  and  His  Reward. 

The  sun  would  soon  set.  Already  there  was  a  cool 
feeling  in  the  air.  It  had  been  market-day  in  Puebla,  and 
now  the  little  family  was  going  home  to  one  of  the  Indian 
villages  near  Cholula.  Hundreds  of  such  groups  were 
scattered  along  the  road.  Maria  was  running  in  a  little 
dog-trot,  carrying  in  her  rebozo,  on  her  back,  Jesus.  Jose", 
the  father,  was  solemnly  seated  on  a  pile  of  garden-stuff 
on  the  back  of  the  little  burro.  Lagging  a  little  behind  the 
mother  came  Juanito. 

They  all  had  heavy  burdens.  On  the  mother's  back,  be- 
side the  baby,  was  a  load  of  corn,  and  her  arms  were  full 
of  oddly  shaped  and  painted  earthen  jars  and  baskets. 
There  was  no  outward  and  visible  evidence  of  the  father's 
load,  but  to  do  him  justice  it  was  so  great  he  was  unable  to 
walk  with  it.  Maria  wore  for  a  skirt  a  length  of  dark-blue 
cloth  that  came  to  her  ankles,  wrapped  tightly  about  her 
back  and  hips,  with  a  few  folds  in  front.  Twisted  around 
her  waist  was  the  usual  red  cotton  sash.  Partly  covering 
the  upper  half  of  her  body  was  a  white  chemise,  the  yoke 
and  short  sleeves  ornamented  with  beads  of  red  and  black. 
On  her  head  she  had  the  tall  straw  hat  that  the  Indian 
women  wear  ;  about  her  throat  was  a  coral  necklace.  AH 
the  Indian  women  are  clothed  the  same,  the  difference  being 
in  quality  of  material  and  degree  of  cleanliness. 

The  country  people  in  Mexico  have  no  children's  modes. 
The  little  people  look  like  grown-up  people  seen  through 
the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass.  Juanito,  with  round,  fat, 
brown  face,  white  teeth,  big  mouth,  and  eyes  which  shone 
star-like  from  out  a  mop  of  black  hair,  was  dressed  exactly 
like  his  father  in  shirt  and  long  trousers  of  unbleached  cotton, 
with  a  red  sash  to  hold  his  clothes  up.  A  leather  band  went 
round  his  forehead  and  supported  the  pack  he  carried — a 
large  enough  burden  for  so  wee  a  boy.  In  one  little  hand 
he  carried  his  conical  hat  of  coarse  straw  ;  with  the  other, 
as  he  trotted  along,  he  tried  to  shift  his  load  a  bit,  and  so 
relieve  himself.  He  did  it  slyly,  for  he  did  not  want  his 
father  to  think  he  was  not  a  big  man.  Indeed  he  was — he 
would  be  five  in  a  few  days — and  he  was  going  to  have  a 
present  on  his  saint's  day,  which  was  also  his  birthday.  He 
could  do  as  he  wished  with  it.  A  centavo — a  whole  cent  to 
spend  on  himself. 

What  would  he  buy  with  his  cent  ?  He  had  turned  it  over 
and  over  many  times  in  his  rudimentaiy  brain.  He  hesi- 
tated between  an  earthen  goose,  with  a  whistle  in  ihe  neck, 
and  a  dulce — like  our  rock-candy.  The  goose  would  be  an 
ephemeral  thing  at  best,  although  the  whistle — ay,  Dios  / 
but  that  whistle  could  be  heard  a  kilometer.  A  turn  of  the 
hand,  however,  and  it  was  gone.  There  are  kites  which 
sing  when  they  get  up  in  the  air,  but,  Dios  de  mi  alma .' 
what  riches  are  necessary.  Four  centavos  for  the  kite  and 
one  for  the  string  1  He  had  thought  carefully.  He  could 
buy  the  string  at  once  and  get  the  kite  in  four  more  saint's 
days,  for  surely  he  would  go  on  having  them,  and  it  was 
likely  Dona  Ynes  would  always  remember  them.  No ! 
No  !     After  all,  the  dulce  was  best. 

His  face  grew  brooding  as  he  built  his  castle — founded 
on  a  cent.  His  mother  should  have  a  suck — two  sucks,  in 
fact.  The  baby  could  lick  it,  and  Nito,  the  burro,  but  his 
father,  no  !  For  only  yesterday  had  he  beaten  him  for 
getting  too  much  water  on  the  clay  to  make  the  ollas.  He 
closed  his  eyes  in  ecstasy ;  properly  managed,  the  candy, 
which  was  of  the  durability  of  old  red  sandstone  or  the 
quartz  it  greatly  resembled,  should  last,  by  licking  delicately 
and  sucking  with  moderation,  until  another  birthday. 

The  sun  was  throwing  long,  golden  lances  across  the 
plain  of  Cholula,  with  its  scores  of  church  towers.  The 
family  had  finished  the  supper  of  frijoles  and  tortillas, 
risen  from  the  spring,  by  the  wayside,  and  resumed  its 
journey.  As  before,  the  father  led,  jogging  along  on  the 
burro;  the  mother  running  beside,  bending  forward  from 
her  load.  Juanito,  as  his  short  legs  grew  more  weary,  fell 
farther  behind.  The  mother  looked  over  her  shoulder 
several  times,  but  she  felt  no  uneasiness,  for  it  had  hap- 
pened before  that,  being  too  tired  to  go  on,  Tio  Pedrito  had 
taken  him  to  his  jacal  on  his  burro  and  brought  him  home 
in  the  morning. 

The  road  made  a  sudden  dip.  On  one  hand  was  a  deep 
barranca  (steep  ravine),  the  sides  covered  with  shrubs  and 
close  growth.  Juanito,  boy-like,  was  seeing  how  near  he 
could  trot  along  the  verge  without  losing  his  balance.  He 
was  as  sure-footed  as  a  mule,  but  a  long  serpentine  root,  the 
same  ash-color  as  the  soil,  caught  his  foot  in  a  loop,  and  in 
a  moment  he  was  twisted  off  his  feet  and  rolling  down  the 
barranca.  It  so  happened  no  one  saw  him,  and  little  Indian 
stoic  that  he  was,  he  made  no  sound. 

When  he  reached  the  bottom,  bruised  and  out  of  breath, 
a  savage  hand  caught  his  throat  and  savage  eyes  met  his. 
A  few  muttered  words  and  the  butt-end  of  a  heavy  revolver 
came  down  on  the  shaggy  little  head,  and  then  to  one  side 
was  brutally  tossed  the  senseless  heap.  There  were  three  of 
them  crouched  under  an  overhanging  ledge — three  sinister- 
looking  bandits,  wearing  heavy  felt  hats,  and  with  red 
blankets  drawn  across  their  mouths.  They  sat  still  until 
about  the  time  all  travel  had  ceased  on  the  highway  above. 
They  were  planning,  in  low  voices,  the  division  of  the  spoils 
when  Juanito's  hard  little  Indian  head  began  to  throb  con- 
sciously. The  first  thing  he  heard  to  understand  was  that 
Miguel  was  to  turn  the  coach  over  exactly  at  that  spot,  and 
that  Don  Hypolite  had  the  money  for  the  year's  pulque  from 
his  San  Martin  hacienda,  and  that  Dona  Ynes  had  been  to 
a  baile  in  Puebla,  and  had  on  her  mother's  diamonds. 

"  If  the  fall  does  not  kill,"  growled  one,  "  a  tap  of  the 
good  friend  here  " — and  Juanito  heard  him  slap  his  pistol. 
Juanito  heard  and,  though  sick  and  dazed,  comprehended. 
He  c  juld  not  see  how  he  could  prevent  it.  He  knew  that 
when  the  coachman  tipped  the  carriage  down  the  barranca 
DoSa  Ynes  would  be  hurt,  and  if  she  were  not  hurt  enough 
tr/i     would  kill  her.     Ah  !  he  would  not  get  his  centavo  if 


Dona  Ynes  was  killed.  The  thought  moved  him — poor, 
little,  dying  baby  ! 

He  t"ed  to  raise  himself,  but  the  effort  increased  the 
deadly  nausea.  A  night  wind  was  blowing  and  rustled 
the  leaves  ;  under  cover  of  that  noise  he  could  move  freely, 
if  he  could  keep  from  crying.  And  keep  from  crying  he 
would,  for  even  his  short  life  had  given  him  self-control 
and  courage.  He  was  not  an  American  child,  who  screams 
when  it  is  explained,  kindly,  that  he  can  not  have  the  moon. 
He  began  to  move,  pulling  himself  up  by  inches,  forced 
often  to  rest  from  sheer  anguish,  but  never  a  moan  was 
wrung  from  his  lips  by  the  torture. 

Several  hours  must  have  passed  before  he  reached  the 
highway.  When  there,  he  could  not  tell  which  way  to  go. 
He  had  lost  his  sense  of  direction,  always  extraordinary  in 
Indians.  He  thought  he  heard  a  shout  from  below,  as 
though  the  men  had  missed  him  ;  so,  without  further  cogita- 
tion, he  dragged  himself  along  the  road.  He  was  cold  with 
an  awful  chill  that  struck  out  from  the  bones.  The  blood 
steadily  ran  down  his  face  from  the  crack  in  his  skull.  He 
was  afraid  he  was  going  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  before  this 
he  should  have  heard  the  clip,  clip  of  the  high-stepping 
black  mares.  His  tongue  was  getting  too  big  for  his  mouth, 
and  his  heart  roared  like  a  wild  thing  within  him. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  carriage,  and  he 
fancied  he  could  see  the  shining  flanks  of  Don  Hypolite's 
beautiful  thorough-breds.  He  gave  a  cry,  another,  and 
another.     They  were  driving  rapidly — and  driving  by  ! 

As  they  swept  past,  for  the  first  time,  he  burst  out  crying, 
and  sank  in  the  dust.  Dona  Ynes,  inside  the  carriage,  was 
jerking  violently  at  the  cord. 

"Why  does  he  not  stop?  Oh,  papa,  call  Miguel  to  stop. 
Som'e  one  called  me ;  some  one  is  hurt  by  the  road." 

Don  Hypolite  put  his  head  out  and  ordered  Miguel  to  drive 
slowly  back.  The  guilty  scamp  did  so  reluctantly.  The 
carriage  halted  by  the  side  of  little  sobbing  Juan,  and  Dona 
Ynes  jumped  out.  She  had  dropped  her  fur  coat,  for  the 
night  was  warm,  and  her  bare  arms  shone  milky-white 
through  the  meshes  of  a  lace  mantilla.  The  mantilla  was 
fastened  by  a  gold-and-lurquoise  comb  to  the  high  knot  of 
dusky  hair,  and  the  curved  edges  flapped  coquettishly 
about  her  roguish  face. 

Regardless  of  her  satin  ball-gown,  she  knelt  in  the  dust 
by  Juanito.  After  he  had  told  her  and  Don  Hypolite  of  the 
plan  to  rob  and  murder  them,  she  carried  him  herself  in  her 
round  arms  to  the  carriage,  while  Don  Hypolite,  portly  and 
courtly,  in  evening-dress,  with  a  half-dozen  decorations  glit- 
tering on  his  breast,  went  back  calmly,  and  pulled  Miguel 
by  the  coat-collar  off  his  seat.  Relieving  the  rascal  of  his 
pistol  and  kicking  him  soundly,  Don  Hypolite  took  the  reins 
and  drove  back  to  Puebla,  leaving  Miguel  rubbing  his  aches 
and  wondering  how  it  happened. 

The  motion  of  the  carriage  so  jarred  the  little  pain-racked 
frame  that  Dona  Ynes,  thinking  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
but  a  few  moments,  asked  her  father  to  stop.  Juanito  whis- 
pered to  her  that  he  could  not  breathe,  that  he  wished  to  be 
outdoors,  where  he  could  see  the  stars  ;  so  Dona  Ynes, 
tenderly  holding  the  child,  sat  in  the  grass  by  the  road. 

Alas  !  he  could  breathe  no  better  under  the  quiet  stars. 
There  was  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the  song  of  night-birds, 
and  the  soft  wind  rustling  through  the  low  shrubs.  He  lifted 
a  wistful  face,  and  with  long,  laboring  breaths  he  managed 
to  say  : 

"  I  want  my  centavo" 

Dona  Ynes,  keeping  back  her  sobs  with  difficulty,  for  she 
did  not  wish  to  distress  the  patient  child,  slipped  a  cent  into 
his  little  hand.  A  smile  of  great  sweetness  and  content 
stole  over  his  wide  mouth,  and  the  tiny,  brown  fingers  closed 
upon  the  cherished  cent,  never  to  open  again. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1899.  Edith  Wagner. 


In  his  recent  book  on  the  Philippines  Professor  Dean  C. 
Worcester  describes  the  corals,  with  which  the  natives  con- 
trive to  catch  fish  on  the  island  of  Cebu,  thus  : 

Some  feeding-ground  which  fish  frequent  is  located,  preferably  in 
quite  shallow  water,  and  around  it  posts  are  set,  to  which  is  attached  a 
portable  bamboo  fence.  The  fence  is  made  by  tying  slender  strips  to- 
gether with  rattan,  and  the  openings  between  its  slats  are  too  narrow 
to  allow  a  fish  of  any  size  to  pass.  Its  height  is  such  that  when  the  tide 
is  full  the  water  covers  it.  Fish  enter  over  the  top,  and  settle  down  on 
to  their  beds.  Before  they  are  aware  of  their  danger,  the  ebb  of  the 
tide  has  left  them  imprisoned.  A  narrow  lane  usually  leads  from  ihe 
main  part  of  the  pen  out  toward  deep  water,  and  they  follow  down  this, 
only  to  find  themselves  entrapped  in  a  small,  circular  inclosure  at  its 
end.  Sharply  pointed  strips  of  bamboo,  directed  inward,  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  enter  this  place,  but  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  out, 
until  the  owner  of  the  coral  helps  them  over  the  top  with  a  spear  or  a 
dip-net.  Tons  of  fish  are  sometimes  trapped  at  a  single  tide,  and  the 
proprietor  of  a  good  coral  usually  makes  a  fair  living  from  it.  Fish, 
either  fresh  or  dried,  U  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  with 
the  native,  and  almost  every  coast  village  has  its  corals. 


In  New  York  at  present  the  most  popular  phrase  to  desig- 
nate inferiority  is  "  thirty  cents."  There  are  several  varia- 
tions of  it.  A  man  looks  like  thirty  cents  ;  a  dejected  and 
disconsolate  individual  feels  like  thirty  cents  ;  a  promising 
venture  amounts  to  no  more  than  thirty  cents  ;  and  the  idle 
talk  of  an  unimportant  person  sounds  like  thirty  cents. 
Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  significance  of 
the  expression,  and  some  persons  think  it  may  be  traced  to 
a  thirty-cent  meal  patronized  by  those  who  had  previously 
been  able  to  pay  more,  the  amount  being  sufficient  to  buy  a 
"quarter  lunch  "  and  allow  for  a  five-cent  tip  as  well. 


A  young  Hungarian  violinist,  who  was  continually  talking 
about  his  wonderful  skill  and  great  fame,  had  his  flatteries 
addressed  to  Brahms  cut  short  with  the  brusque  remark  : 
"  More  finger-exercise  and  fewer  phrases,  young  man."  A 
young  woman  who  played  the  pianoforte  asked  the  com- 
poser as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  a  concert  in  Vienna. 
"  Are  you  all  ready  ?"  inquired  Brahms..  "  Certainly,  dear 
master  ;  may  I  play  something  for  you  ?  "  "  Oh,  no,  no  : 
I  meant  only  have  you  a  new  gown  and  gloves  ? "  "  Yes, 
sir."  "  Pity  ;  otherwise  I  should  have  advised  you  not 
to  give  the  concert." 


BERNHARDT    IN    A    NEW    PLAY. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  "La  Gioconda" — Innovations  at  the  Theatre 

Sarah-Bernhardt — Programme    of  the    Season — Has    the 

Great  Tragedienne  Retrograded  in  Her  Art  ? 

French  dramatic  critics — you  are  aware  of  the  important 
role  they  play  in  Parisian  journalism — are  much  interested 
in  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  new  play.  "La  Gioconda"  marks 
a  mighty  advance  over  "  The  Dead  City."  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt is  to  create  the  trtle-rble  in  London,  then  in  Paris  ;  and 
Eleonora  Duse  in  Florence.  The  plot,  much  condensed,  is 
as  follows  : 

In  Gioconda  Dianti,  the  sculptor  Lucio  Sehala  has  found 
an  ideal  model  but  a  pernicious  woman.  She  helps  him  to 
create  a  masterpiece.  Silvia,  the  sculptor's  wife,  is  a  living 
contrast  to  Gioconda.  The  artist,  hopeless  of  deceiving  the 
guileless,  transparent  creature,  and  knowing  himself  to  be 
too  weak  to  break  with  Gioconda,  tries  to  kill  himself.  His 
wife  nurses  and  saves  him.  Lucio,  grateful  for  her  devo- 
tion, swears  eternal  fidelity  to  her,  but  a  letter  from  Gioconda 
suffices  to  make  him  break  his  oath.  She  writes  to  him 
that  during  his  whole  illness  she  has  watched  over  his 
masterpiece  in  the  studio,  of  which  she  has  the  key.  Silvia 
becomes  conscious  of  the  moral  struggle  carried  on  by  her 
husband.  Unknown  to  Lucio,  she  goes  to  Gioconda  and 
demands  the  key  of  the  studio.  This  is  the  principal  scene 
of  the  play.  Gioconda  asks  the  wife  if  she  is  acting  in 
her  husband's  name.  With  a  guilty  sinking  at  heart,  Silvia 
answers  "  Yes."  Gioconda  flings  herself  on  the  statue  and 
tries  to  overturn  it.  Silvia  attempts  to  prevent  her,  and  the 
statue  falls,  crushing  Silvia's  hands.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
act  Silvia  is  seen  in  her  native  village ;  her  hands  have 
been  amputated.  She  bewails  her  fate,  which  she  looks 
upon  as  the  just  punishment  of  the  first  lie  that  has  fallen 
from  her  lips.  Lucio  can  not  throw  off  Gioconda's  spell — 
she  holds  him  fast.  Far  from  his  wife,  who  pines  away  in 
grief,  he  vows  himself  feverishly  to  his  art  and — to  Gioconda. 
The  author's  undoubted  qualities  of  style  and  his  highly 
poetic  imagination  affirm  themselves  in  their  maturity  in 
this  recent  work. 

One  can  not  but  be  impressed  by  the  exhaustless  energy, 
the  power  of  initiative  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  After  five  years 
of  successful  management  of  the  Renaissance,  for  which  she 
had  quitted  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  great  artist  decided  she 
needed  a  larger  house.  Hardly  had  the  installation  of  the 
new  Opera  Comique  left  the  Theatre  des  Nations  vacant 
when  Mme.  Bernhardt  took  possession.  It  has  been 
temporarily  renovated.  The  great  decorations  designed 
to  render  it  worthy  of  the  exposition  year  will  not  be 
undertaken  till  next  summer,  when  the  directress  will  be 
absent  for  her  month's  holiday  at  Belle  Isle. 

Mme.  Bernhardt's  programme  for  the  present  season  com- 
prehends "  La  Tosca,"  which  ran  for  more  than  a  month  ; 
"  Marthe,"  a  new  play  by  Henry  Kistemaeckers,  dramatic 
and  touching,  where  Mme.  Bernhardt  will  find  room  for  the 
successive  display  of  her  complex  gifts  ;  and  "  Hamlet,"  a 
close  translation  made  by  MM.  Morand  and  Schwob.  This 
brings  me  to  quote  a  view  very  prevalent  among  the  French 
public  that  applauded  the  divine  Sarah  in  her  palmy  days 
twenty  years  ago.  These  veteran  theatre-goers  refuse  to 
hear  her  now  :  the  contrast,  the  falling-off,  is  too  violent ; 
even  her  golden  voice  is  gone,  they  say.  In  passionate 
declamation,  they  insist  they  hear  the  bow  rasping  the  worn 
strings  ;  they  complain,  too,  of  her  inarticulateness  in  supreme 
moments,  such  as  the  torture  scene  in  "La  Tosca" — she 
merely  raves  and  screams. 

Last  week  I  accompanied  one  of  these  detractors  to  a 
Saturday  matinee — readings  from  old  and  modern  French 
poets,  from  five  to  seven,  by  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  her 
troupe,  a  charming  wind-up  to  one's  afternoon.  The  big 
stage  of  the  new  Theatre  Sarah-Bernhardt  was  prettily 
arranged  as  a  drawing-room ;  sheaves  of  white  lilacs  and 
pink  azaleas  stood  about.  A  pleasant  dimness  reigned  in 
the  auditorium.  Comments  on  the  poets  to  be  read  pre- 
ceded each  selection.  The  decadents  were  represented  by 
Paul  Verlaine,  the  vagabond  poet,  and  the  ultra-modern  by 
the  vers  libres  of  Emile  Verhaeren,  Stephane  Mallarme, 
Stuart  Merill,  and  Maurice  Bernhardt.  Then  we  went  back 
fifty  years  to  the  elegiac  romantics  in  Alfred  de  Musset's 
"  May  Night."  The  Poet  was  done  by  M.  de  Max,  a 
strange,  sinuous  creature,  with  a  mop  of  dull,  gold  hair  and 
hollow,  black  eyes  in  a  gaunt  face,  something  between  an 
Oscar  Wilde  and  a  Mounet-Sully.  Mme.  Bernhardt,  the 
Muse,  appeared  amid  thunderous  applause,  and  placed  her- 
self behind  the  poet's  chair.  I  thought  her  charming  in  her 
trailing  robe  of  heavy  white  silk,  with  its  insertions  of 
Burano,  her  immortally  golden  aureole,  her  graceful,  depre- 
cating gestures,  her  clasped  hands  laid  at  the  side  of  her 
head,  her  succession  of  willowy  inclinations.  But  my  friend 
exclaimed  "  Grotesque  !  "  as,  stepping  into  the  light  of  the 
shaded  Empire  lamp,  the  actress  picked  up  from  the  table 
the  leaves  of  the  poem,  and,  holding  them  at  arm's  length, 
placed  her  blonde,  tortoise-shell  face-a-main  to  her  eyes  and 
began  very  simply,  in  the  voice  you  all  know  :  "  Poete,  prend 
ton  luth  et  me  donne  un  baiser  !  "  "  Why,  in  heaven's 
name,  doesn't  she  wear  eye-glasses  if  she  is  as  blind  as  all 
that — or  else  repeat  from  memor-y  ?  "  exclaimed  the  disillu- 
sioned old  Parisienne  at  my  side.  But  I  was  under  the 
charm,  and  remained  so  even  after  seeing  for  the  fifth  time 
the  little  hop-skip-and-jump  with  which,  after  endless  re- 
calls, she  invariably  disappeared  through  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  stage. 

During  Lent  Mme.  Bernhardt  is  giving  "  La  Samaritaine," 
Edmond  Rostand's  admirable  sacred  drama  that  preceded 
by  a  year  or  two  his  famous  "  Cyrano,"  herself  in  the  title- 
role.  And  on  her  return  from  her  American  tour  she  is  to 
open  her  Parisian  season  next  December  with  Rostand's 
new  play,  "  L'Aiglon  "  ("  The  Eaglet  ").  Every  one  is  ask- 
ing if  it  will  surpass  "  Cyrano."        Elizabeth  Miller. 

Paris,  March  7,  1899. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


TWO    NAVAL    HEROES. 


Captain    Sigsbee's    Account    of  the    Destruction    of  the   Maine  in 

Havana    Harbor — Naval-Constructor    Hobson's     Graphic 

Narrative  of  the  Sinking  of  the  Merrimac. 

Two  exceedingly  interesting  and  unique  volumes,  based 
on  the  recent  war,  are  the  personal  narratives  of  Captain 
Charles  D.  Sigsbee  on  "The  Maine:  An  Account  of  her 
Destruction  in  Havana  Harbor,"  and  Naval-Constructor 
Richmond  P.  Hobson  on  "The  Sinking  of  the  Merrimac" 
both  of  which  are  made  up  of  the  articles  which  they  con- 
tributed to  the  Century  Magazine.  Both  officers  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  different  ways — Captain  Sigsbee  by 
his  admirable  conduct  in  the  trying  events  which  followed 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  by 
the  most  conspicuously  gallant  act  of  the  war.  While  the 
papers  all  over  the  country  have  printed  vast  quantities  of 
more  or  less  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  experiences,  a 
few  extracts  from  their  personal  narratives,  which  are 
written  in  a  modest,  straightforward,  yet  vigorous  style,  can 
not  fail  to  interest  our  readers. 

Though  not  formally  subdivided,  Captain  Sigsbee's  vol- 
ume falls  naturally  into  three  divisions.  The  first  describes 
the  ship  and  her  trip  to  Havana,  the  exchange  of  official 
courtesies,  and  the  three  weeks'  stay  in  Havana  harbor. 
The  second  contains  a  vivid  description  of  the  explosion  at 
night  and  the  escape  of  Captain  Sigsbee  and  the  other  sur- 
vivors from  the  wreck.  The  third  presents  an  account  of 
the  removal  of  the  wounded,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the 
wrecking  operations,  and  the  official  inquiry  into  the  disaster, 
resulting  in  the  decision  that  the  explosion  was  due  to  ex- 
ternal causes.  No  United  States  vessel  had  visited  Havana 
during  the  previous  three  years,  and  Captain  Sigsbee  was 
extremely  doubtful  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reception  of  the 
Maine.     He  says  : 

I  was  sincerely  desirous  of  a  friendly  reception,  but  it  was  my  affair 
to  be  ready  for  all  emergencies.  The  Maine  was  in  such  a  state  of 
preparation  that  she  could  not  have  been  taken  at  much  disadvantage  ; 
nevertheless,  she  presented  no  offensive  appearance,  and  meant  no 
offense.  On  board  United  States  men-of-war  it  is  commonly  only  a 
short  step  from  peaceful  appearance  to  complete  readiness. 

The  forts,  shores,  and  wharves  were  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  citizens  as  the  Maine  entered  the  harbor,  and  whatever 
feeling  there  was  against  our  vessel  was  kept  in  check  by 
the  populace.  Of  the  exchange  of  official  courtesies  which 
followed,  he  writes  : 

Probably  no  forms  of  etiquette  are  more  stable  than  those  observed 
among  navies  in  reciprocaung  courtesies.  They  are  laid  down  in  the 
navy  regulations  and  are  established  by  rigid  international  convention. 
Those  relating  to  reciprocal  courtesies  between  naval  ships  and  military 
and  civil  authorities  are  quite  as  well  established  ;  they  are  known  in  all 
ports  much  frequented  by  naval  vessels.  On  the  arrival  of  a  foreign 
vessel  in  port,  the  chief  naval  officer  present  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
port  belongs  sends  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  or  below,  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  arriving  vessel,  with  an  offer  of  civilities,  or 
to  express  the  wish  of  the  naval  authorities  to  give  any  assistance  in 
their  power.  On  the  departure  of  the  officer  who  makes  this  "  visit  of 
ceremony,"  an  officer  of  the  arriving  vessel  is  promptly  dispatched  to 
acknowledge  the  visit  and  to  express  the  thanks  of  his  commanding 
officer.  The  next  step,  in  respect  to  visits,  is  for  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  arriving  vessel  to  call  on  the  commanding  officers  senior  in  rank 
to  him  in  the  navy  of  the  nation  to  which  the  port  belongs.  These 
visits  must  be  returned,  by  convention,  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
also  customary  to  visit  the  highest  civil  officer  and  the  highest  military 
officer.  By  these  forms  of  naval  ceremony  I  was  required  to  make 
visits  at  Havana  to  the  captain-general  (who  is  also  governor-general), 
the  Spanish  admiral  in  charge  of  the  station,  the  captain  of  the  port, 
and  the  captain  of  the  Alfonso  XII.  Visits  are  also  exchanged  in  the 
United  States  service  between  the  captain  of  an  arriving  man-of-war 
and  the  consular  representative  of  the  United  States.  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  as  consul-general,  was  entitled  to  the  first  visit  from  me. 

In  command  of  the  Maine  at  Havana,  I  had  but  one  wish,  which 
was  to  be  friendly  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  as  required  by  my  orders. 
I  took  pleasure  in  carrying  out  my  orders  in  this  respect.  The  first 
Spanish  officer  to  come  on  board  was  a  naval  lieutenant  who  repre- 
sented the  captain  of  the  port.  His  bearing  was  both  dignified  and 
polite  (which,  by  the  way,  is  invariably  the  rule  with  Spanish  naval 
officers),  but  I  thought  he  looked  embarrassed  and  even  humiliated  in 
carrying  out  his  duty.  1  greatly  regretted  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  and  did  all  that  I  could  to  make  him  feel  at  ease.  After  the 
arrival  of  a  second  Spanish  lieutenant,  who  seemed  to  take  matters 
more  philosophically,  and  of  a  German  lieutenant,  the  naval  officer 
who  had  arrived  first  appeared  to  lose  his  embarrassment.  I  made  all 
the  visits  required  of  me  by  usage,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
courtesy.  It  is  hardly  to  the  point  whether  there  was  any  great  amount 
of  actual  friendliness  for  us  beneath  the  surface.  The  Spanish  officials 
on  every  hand  gave  us  absolutely  all  the  courtesy  to  which  we  were  en- 
titled by  usage,  and  they  gave  it  with  all  the  grace  of  manner  which  is 
characteristic  of  their  nation.     I  accepted  it  as  genuine. 

Every  precaution  that  could  be  taken  against  injury  or 
treachery  was  taken  on  board  the  Maine  so  far  as  could  be 
permitted  under  the  restrictions  of  Captain  Sigsbee's  orders 
requiring  him  to  make  a  friendly  visit  : 

If  one,  when  dining  with  a  friend  at  bis  home,  were  to  test  the  dishes 
for  poison,  he  would  not  be  making  a  friendly  visit.  The  harbor  could 
not  be  dragged  without  giving  offense  ;  it  could  not  be  patroled  by  our 
own  picket-boats  at  night,  nor  could  the  search-lights  be  kept  going  ; 
but  every  internal  precaution  was  exercised  that  the  situation  sug- 
gested. .  .  .  I  personally  instructed  the  master-at-arms  and  the  orderly- 
sergeant  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  every  visitor  that  came  on  board,  and 
to  charge  their  own  subordinates  to  the  same  purpose.  I  instructed 
them  to  follow  visitors  about  at  a  proper  distance  whenever  the  ship  was 
visited  below  ;  they  were  carefully  to  watch  for  any  packages  that  might 
be  laid  down  or  left  by  visitors,  on  the  supposition  that  dynamite  or 
other  high  explosives  might  be  used.  They  were  also  required  to  in- 
spect the  routes  over  which  visitors  had  passed.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  the  marine  guard  was  required  to  make  at  least  two  visits  during  the 
night  to  the  various  posts  of  the  vessel.  The  purport  of  my  own  orders 
and  instructions  was  that  we  should  consider  the  Maine  in  a  position 
demanding  extreme  vigilance,  and  requiring  a  well- sustained  routine 
both  by  day  and  by  night.  Until  the  night  of  the  explosion  nothing 
whatever  was  developed  to  show  that  there  was  any  special  need  for  ex- 
treme vigilance. 

Many  people  visited  the  ship,  chiefly  representatives  of  the 
refined  Cubans  in  Havana.  Captain  Sigsbee  let  it  be  known 
everywhere  that  it  would  please  him  greatly  to  entertain  the 
Spanish  people  on  board,  and  made  considerable  effort  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  but  without  success.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  visit  us  socially  ;  they 
would  do  their  official  duty,  but  would  not  go  beyond  it 
Captain  Sigsbee  adds  : 

I  finally  decided  to  make  a  very  special  effort.  I  knew  two  charming 
young  Spanish  ladies  of  American  descent  on  their  mother's  side.  Both 
were  engaged  to  be  married  to  Spanish  army  officers.  Their  father  had 
been  a  Spanish  officer.     All  their  associations  bad  been  in  Spanish 


military  circles.  They  assured  me  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Spaniards  would  not  visit  us  in  a  friendly  way.  To  demonstrate 
their  view,  they  offered  to  bring  aboard  the  Maine,  on  a  certain  day,  a 
party  of  Spanish  officers.  The  ladies  came  at  the  appointed  time,  their 
mother  being  one  of  the  party  ;  but  with  them  there  was  only  one 
Spanish  officer,  and  he  was  in  what  we  might  call  a  civil  branch  of  the 
array.  Each  lady  gave  a  somewhat  different  excuse  for  the  absence  of 
the  officers,  which  only  served  to  make  it  clear  that  the  officers  would 
not  come  at  all,  and  that  there  was  a  general  understanding  that  the 
ship  should  not  be  visited  by  Spanish  officers,  except  officially.  I  then 
believed  that  I  had  made  all  the  effort  that  was  proper  to  put  the  visit  of 
the  Maine  on  a  friendly  plane  socially.  I  made  no  effort  thereafter  be- 
yond continuing  to  make  it  known  in  a  general  way  that  Spaniards 
would  be  welcomed. 

Just  previous  to  the  explosion  on  the  evening  of  February 
15th,  Captain  Sigsbee  had  been  writing  a  letter  to  his  wife. 
He  says  : 

I  was  inclosing  my  letter  in  its  envelope  when  the  explosion  came. 
The  impression  made  on  different  people  on  board  the  Maine  varied 
somewhat.  To  me,  in  my  position  well  aft,  and  within  the  super- 
structure, it  was  a  bursting,  rending,  and  crashing  sound  or  roar  of  im- 
mense volume,  largely  metallic  in  character.  It  was  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy,  ominous,  metallic  sounds,  probably  caused  by  the 
overturning  of  the  central  superstructure  and  by  falling  de'bris.  There 
was  a  trembling  and  lurching  motion  of  the  vessel,  a  fist  to  port,  and  a 
movement  of  subsidence.  The  electric  lights,  of  which  there  were  eight 
in  the  cabin  where  I  was  sitting,  went  out.  Then  there  was  intense 
blackness  and  smoke. 

The  situation  could  not  be  mistaken — the  Maine  was  blown  up  and 
sinking.  For  a  moment  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  took  charge  of 
me,  but  this  was  immediately  dominated  by  the  habit  of  command.  I 
went  up  the  inclined  deck  into  the  starboard  cabin,  toward  the  starboard 
air-ports,  which  were  relieved  somewhat  against  the  background  of  the 
sky.  The  sashes  were  out,  and  the  openings  were  large.  My  first 
intention  was  to  escape  through  an  air-port,  but  this  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  more  dignified  way  of  making  an  exit  through  the  passage- 
way leading  forward  through  the  superstructure.  I  gToped  my  way 
through  the  cabin  into  the  passage,  and  along  the  passage  to  the  outer 
door.  The  passage  turned  to  the  right,  or  starboard,  near  the  forward 
part  of  the  superstructure. 

When  the  turn  was  reached,  some  one  ran  into  me  violently.  It  was 
Private  William  Anthony,  the  orderly  at  the  cabin  door.  He  said 
something  apologetic,  and  reported  that  the  ship  had  been  blown  up 
and  was  sinking.  He  was  directed  to  go  out  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
I  followed  him.  Anthony  has  been  pictured  as  making  an  exceedingly 
formal  salute  on  that  occasion.  The  dramatic  effect  of  a  salute  can  not 
add  to  his  heroism.  If  he  had  made  a  salute  it  could  not  have  been 
seen  in  the  blackness  of  that  compartment.  Anthony  did  his  whole 
duty,  at  great  personal  risk,  at  a  time  when  be  might  have  evaded  the 
danger  without  question,  and  deserved  all  the  commendation  that  he 
received  for  his  act.  He  hung  near  me  with  unflagging  zeal  and  watch- 
fulness that  night  until  the  ship  was  abandoned. 

Concerning  his  memorable  message  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  advising  that  public  opinion  be  suspended,  he  says  : 

I  feared  the  result  of  first  impressions  of  the  great  disaster  on  our 
people,  for  I  found  it  necessary  to  repress  my  own  suspicions.  I  wished 
them,  as  a  matter  of  national  pride  and  duty,  to  take  time  for  consider- 
ation. Naval  officers,  no  less  than  other  citizens,  have  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  the  sober  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
seemed  also  to  be  a  duty  of  my  position  to  sustain  the  government  dur- 
ing the  period  of  excitement  or  indignation  that  was  likely  to  follow  the 
reception  of  the  first  report ;  therefore  I  took  the  course  of  giving  to  my 
telegram  an  uncommonly  strong  advisory  character.  The  facsimile 
illustration  of  the  telegram  shows  that  after  advising  that  public  opinion 
be  suspended  and  signing  my  name.  I  erased  the  name,  and  added  a 
few  more  words  relative  to  the  visit  and  sympathy  of  the  Spanish  officers. 
I  added  these  additional  words  to  strengthen  the  quieting  effect  of  the 
telegram. 

Inasmuch  as  Captain  Sigsbee  received  no  assurance  that 
the  harbor  was  not  mined,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Maine  had  been  blown  up  from  the  outside,  irrespective  of 
any  attachment  of  culpability  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  he 
regretted  the  assignment  of  so  valuable  a  ship  as  the  Mont- 
gomery to  service  in  Havana  during  the  wrecking  and  the 
inquiry.  The  first  night  of  the  Montgomery  in  port  was 
marked  by  a  ludicrous  incident — ludicrous  in  the  termina- 
tion, although  rather  serious  in  its  first  stage  of  development. 
The  writer  says  : 

About  8  p.  M.  Commander  Converse  and  I  had  decided  to  go  in 
company  to  make  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  the  members  of  the  court  of  in- 
quiry on  board  the  Mangrove.  The  gig  had  been  called  away  when 
Commander  Converse  informed  me  that  a  most  remarkable  tapping 
sound  had  been  reported  from  the  lower  forward  compartments  of  the 
ship,  but  could  not  be  precisely  located.  We  were  heading  to  the  east- 
ward, broadside  to  broadside  with  the  Vizcaya,  which  was  on  our  port 
beam  and  very  near.  We  resolved  to  investigate.  Continued  reports 
were  demanded.  The  sound  grew  in  distinctness  ;  there  was  a  regular 
tapping  like  that  of  an  electrical  transmitter.  I  recommended  that  the 
beats  be  timed.  They  were  two  hundred  and  forty  a  minute — a  mul- 
tiple of  sixty  ;  therefore,  clock-work.  That  was  serious.  The  crew, 
being  forward,  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  things  ;  they  did  not 
mind  square  fighting,  but  clock-work  under  the  keel  was  not  to  their 
liking.  There  were  some  of  the  survivors  of  the  Maine  on  board,  in- 
cluding the  captain.  I  called  for  more  reports,  and  directed  that  some 
one's  ear  be  applied  to  the  riding-cable,  and  that  a  boat  be  sent  to  listen 
at  the  mooring-buoy,  to  note  if  the  sound  was  transmitted  through  the 
water.  The  sound  grew  in  volume  and  could  be  located  under  a  port 
compartment  well  forward.  A  boat  was  sent  outside  to  probe  with  an 
oar.  Nothing  was  discovered.  The  bounds  of  patience  were  no  longer 
conterminous  with  the  limits  of  international  courtesy,  so  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  was  swept  with  a  rope  by  means  of  boats.  Other  boats  were 
sent  to  ride  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  lower  booms  by  way  of  patrol. 
I  lost  control  of  my  temper,  and  remarked  that  one  might  get  as  well 
used  to  blowing  up  as  to  hanging,  but  once  was  enough.  The  tapping 
never  ceased,  but  began  to  draw  slowly  aft.  It  was  reported  as  most 
distinct  at  the  port  gangway  ;  then  was  beard  most  clearly  in  the  port 
shaft-alley,  which  was  abaft  the  gangway.  .  .  .  Commander  Converse 
and  I  had  heroically  resolved  to  remain  on  board  and  take  our  chances. 
We  remained  on  board,  but  not  heroically.  A  day  or  two  afterward, 
when  Captain  Eulate,  of  the  Vizcaya,  came  on  board,  we  told  him  of 
our  "  scare,"  to  our  mutual  amusement.  He  said  that  the  number  of 
beats  a  minute  showed  that  the  sound  came  from  his  dynamo  or  from 
his  circulating- pump. 

As  the  story  of  Lieutenant  Hobson's  attempt  to  block- 
ade the  entrance  to  Santiago  harbor  is  doubtless  fa- 
miliar to  all  our  readers,  we  shall  pass  over  his  account  of 
the  schemes  and  preparations,  the  heroic  dash  into  the  har- 
bor under  deadly  fire,  the  loss  of  the  steering-gear,  thereby 
preventing  him  from  accomplishing  his  purpose,  the  marvelous 
escape  of  the  Merrimac1  s  crew  from  the  sinking  vessel,  and, 
finally,  their  long  wait  in  the  chilly  water,  clinging  to  the 
catamaran,  until  next  morning.  Of  their  capture,  Lieutenant 
Hobson  writes  : 

Some  one  announced:  "A  steam-launch  is  heading  for  us,  sir." 
I  looked  around,  and  found  that  a  launch  of  large  size,  with  the  curtains 
aft  drawn  down,  was  coming  from  the  bight  around  Smith  Cay  and 
heading  straight  for  us.  That  must  be  the  reconnoitering  party.  It 
swerved  a  little  to  the  left  as  if  to  pass  around  us,  giving  no  signs  of 
having  seen  us.  No  one  was  visible  on  board,  everybody  apparently 
being  kept  below  the  rail.  When  it  was  about  thirty  yards  off  I  hailed. 
The  launch  stopped  as  if  frightened,  and  backed  furiously.  A  squad  of 
riflemen  filed  out,  and  formed  in  a  semicircle  on  the  forecastle,  and 
came  to  a  "  load,"  "ready,"  "aim."  A  murmur  passed  around  among 
my  men:  "They  are  going  to  shoot  us."  A  bitter  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind:  "The  miserable  cowards  I  A  brave  nation  will 
learn  of  this  and  call  for  an  account."     But  the  volley  did  not  follow, 


The  aim  must  have  been  for  caution  only,  and  it  was  apparent  that  an 
officer  must  be  on  board  in  control. 

I  called  out  in  a  strong  voice  to  know  if  there  was  not  an  officer  in 
the  boat ;  if  so,  an  American  officer  wished  to  speak  with  him  with  a 
view  to  surrendering  himself  and  seamen  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  cur- 
tain was  raised  ;  an  officer  leaned  out  and  waved  his  hand,  and  the 
I  rifles  came  down.  I  struck  out  for  the  launch  and  climbed  on  board 
aft  with  the  assistance  of  the  officer,  who,  hours  afterward,  we  learned 
was  Admiral  Cervera  himself.  Two  other  officers  were  present,  bis 
juniors.  To  him  I  surrendered  myself  and  the  men.  and  took  off  my 
revolver-belt,  glasses,  canteen,  and  life-preserver.  The  officers  looked 
astonished  at  first,  perhaps  at  the  singular  uniforms  and  the  begrimed 
condition  of  all,  due  to  the  fine  coal  and  oil  that  came  to  the  surface  ; 
then  a  current  of  kindness  seemed  to  pass  over  them,  and  they  ex- 
claimed :  "  Valiente  !  "  Then  the  launch  steamed  up  to  the  catamaran, 
and  the  men  climbed  on  board,  the  two  who  bad  been  coughing  being 
in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion  and  requiring  to  be  lifted.  We  were 
prisoners  in  Spanish  hands. 

They  were  taken  on  board  the  Reina  Mercedes,  where 
every  courtesy  was  shown  them,  and  later  imprisoned  in 
Morro  Castle.     Lieutenant  Hobson  continues  : 

It  was  not  long  before  the  governor  of  the  Morro  came,  making  me  a 
most  cordial  visit.  He  was  followed  by  the  colonel  commanding  the 
artillery.  This  officer,  after  kind  salutations,  referred  to  the  heavy  fire 
we  had  withstood  so  loog,  and  to  the  gallantry  of  our  fire  in  return. 
When  I  informed  him  that  we  had  no  guns  on  board,  he  was  utterly  in- 
credulous, and  seemed  to  conclude  that  I  was  deceiving  him,  for  be  re- 
plied :  "  But  I  know  you  must  have  fired,  for  I  was  struck  myself  on  the 
foot,  though  I  was  standing  away  up  above."  I  replied  that  it  must 
have  been  a  fragment  resulting  from  their  own  fire  ;  at  which  the  colo- 
nel became  serious,  as  though  a  new  and  unwelcome  thought  was  pass- 
ing through  his  mind. 

Later,  when  they  were  taken  to  Santiago,  both  Hobson 
and  his  men  were  given  better  quarters  at  the  Cuartel 
Reina  Mercedes  Hospital.  Here  they  were  allowed  some 
outdoor  exercise,  one  of  their  diversions  being  boxing  : 

The  British  consul  found  two  boxing  gloves  in  town,  and  though 
they  were  both  for  the  left  hand,  the  men  managed  to  get  first-rate  ex- 
ercise and  fun  from  them.  It  was  rather  amusing  when  the  gloves 
came.  I  sent  them  out  to  the  officer  of  the  day  to  give  to  the  men. 
He  did  not  know  what  they  were,  and  sent  them  to  General  Linares's 
office,  where  the  British  consul  found  them  two  or  three  days  later  ;  and 
it  was  only  after  assurances  that  the  men  would  be  less  dangerous  with 
the  gloves  on  than  without  them  that  the  general  reluctantly  consented 
to  their  use.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  connection  with  reading- 
matter.  The  consul,  who  was  forbidden  to  send  newspapers,  sent  in  a 
good  supply  of  old  magazines,  chiefly  the  Strand  Magazine  and  the 
Century,  and  a  number  of  novels,  and  I  sent  out  a  portion  of  them 
to  the  men.  Mr.  Ramsden  found  them  several  days  later  on  the  desk 
of  General  Toral,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  would  bring  him  to  let 
them  go  to  the  men.  "  You  can't  tell  me  anything  about  such  matters," 
he  said.  "  I  have  been  in  prison,  and  tried  it  myself— marking  certain 
words  here  and  there  which,  combined,  made  up  a  message."  He 
could  find  no  words  marked,  but  that  did  not  make  any  difference  ;  so 
the  consul  had  to  send  a  new  batch  direct  to  General  Linares,  who  then 
sent  them  to  the  men. 

From  his  prison  window  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  observe  the  Spanish  soldiers  coming  to  and  fro.  He 
says  : 

What  impressed  me  most  was  the  lack  of  vigor,  the  languid,  tired 
look,  and  the  sickly  complexion.  The  clothing,  too,  seemed  altogether 
inadequate  against  the  changes  of  temperature  and  humidily.  On 
board  ship  we  were  careful  to  shift  into  blue  wool  at  sunset,  while  the 
Spanish  soldier  wore  the  same  thin  checked-cotton  stuff  day  and  night, 
without  underwear.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  many  had 
colds  and  throat  and  lung  troubles.  About  daylight  there  was  a  regu- 
lar barking  all  over  the  barracks,  and  the  cough  of  the  consumptive  was 
easily  distinguishable.  And  during  the  day,  if  a  group  stopped  for  any 
length  of  time,  I  could  perceive  that  a  'large  part  of  the  men  bad 
coughs.  The  endurance  of  these  troops,  however,  was  something  to 
marvel  at.  When  the  city  was  finally  invested,  I  saw  them  come  in, 
after  being  drenched  in  the  trenches  all  night,  utterly  broken  down  and 
scarcely  able  to  get  to  barracks,  and  at  once,  upon  an  alarm,  go  out 
again  without  food,  and  remain  on  duty  for  hours  longer.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  mounts.  One  would  think  them  utterly  used  up — nothing 
but  ponies,  poor,  half-starved,  stiff,  many  of  them  with  sores  ;  yet  they 
would  go  off  on  a  canter  for  hours  and  never  break  down.  When 
flour  gave  out,  and  bread  became  scarce,  and  the  corn  was  reserved  for 
meal,  the  horses  were  fed  on  the  long  grass,  each  trooper  taking  two 
bundles  behind  his  saddle.  Yet  the  poor  animals  endured  to  the  end, 
after  more  than  three  weeks  of  such  severe  conditions.  Probably  no 
breed  but  the  mustang  can  equal  the  endurance  of  the  Cuban  pony. 
I  was  early  struck  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  these  ponies  by  their 
riders,  but  soon  came  to  see  that  all  the  lower  animals  received  the 
same  treatment. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  was  epecially  anxious  about  the  safety 
of  his  men  when  it  was  thought  Santiago  was  to  be  bom- 
barded, and  he  demanded  that  his  men  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  court-yard  to  be  clear  of  falling  walls  or  roofs. 
When  he  was  next  allowed  to  visit  them,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  the  men  of  the  situation  while  still 
appearing  only  to  be  inquiring  about  their  health,  in  this 
fashion  : 

"  You  still  have  some  fever,  Montague,  and  they  have  refused  to  ex- 
change us,  lads."  The  two  clauses  being  spoken  without  pause,  the 
officer  suspected  nothing.  "  None  of  you  others  have  any,  but  our 
troops  have  landed."  "  Does  your  coffee  keep  well  in  that  box.  and  if 
shells  strike  the  building  look  out  for  the  walls  and  for  fire  from  above  ?  " 
*'  Do  you  get  enough  air  from  the  door  here,  and  I  shall  ask  for  you  to 
be  allowed  to  go  into  the  court-yard?"  "Let  me  see  your  tongue, 
Montague.  It  is  not  so  bad,  and  in  the  court-yard  look  out  for  brick 
and  de'bris  ;  take  shelter  by  the  stone  steps."  The  men  understood  per- 
fectly, and  nodded  their  heads  or  answered  without  any  sign  of  surprise 
and  without  a  question. 

But  there  was  no  bombardment,  and  a  few  days  later 
Hobson  and  his  men  were  exchanged.  The  narrative  ends 
with  a  description  of  the  ovation  which  they  received  as  they 
passed  through  the  American  lines  on  their  way  to  the  flag- 
ship New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  many  well-chosen  illustrations  which 
embellish  the  narratives  of  Captain  Sigsbee  and  Lieutenant 
Hobson,  the  former's  volume  is  supplemented  with  a  series 
of  valuable  appendices,  presenting  a  technical  description  of 
the  Maine;  an  extract  from  the  New  York  Herald,  describ- 
ing the  unusual  precautions  taken  by  the  government  author- 
ities to  prevent  any  possibility  of  violence  against  the  Vizcaya 
when  she  visited  New  York  ;  the  full  findings  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Inquiry  ;  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress based  upon  the  court's  report ;  Ensign  Powelson's  per- 
sonal report  to  Captain  Sigsbee  on  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
of  the  Maine;  the  findings  of  the  Spanish  court ;  and  a  list 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Maine,  showing  the  present  location  of  the  remains  of  such 
as  were  identified. 

Published  by  the  Century  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50 
each. 

Misfortune  also  loves  a  shining  mark.  A  Polish  waiter  in 
Posen  signed  his  name  Szindler  instead  of  Schlinder,  and 
was  fined  by  a  German  court  one  hundred  and  fifty  marks 
for  the  eccentricity. 
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THE    JACK-POT. 


A  Contest  in  Which  Science  Had  No  Show. 


[Tbe  Los  Angeles  papers  recently  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Charles  Dwight  Willard  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Los 
Angeles  library,  and  the  further  fact  that  he  was  for  years  a  contributor 
of  the  Argonaut.  He  was  indeed.  Up  to  the  time  that  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  he  furnished  the 
Argonaut  with  the  following  stories:  "The  Herald  of  Fate."  "The 
Fall  of  Ulysses,"  "The  Doppelganger,"  "The  Diamond  of  Dorey,  ' 
"King  Cole,"  "  The  Itinerary  of  Caliban."  "The  Palimpsest,"  "Tbe 
Turn  of  a  Hand,"  "Tomasson,"  "Auto  DaFe,"  "The  Earth  Bubble, 
"  Sentence  Suspended,"  "  Evolution  of  News,"  "The  Jack-Pot,"  "The 
Family  Tree,"  "An  Introduction,"  "Affairs  of  State,"  "Fingal,  the 
Hoodoo,"  "A  Superfluous  Man,"  "A  Sense  of  Justice,"  "Joan  of  Arc' 
"The  Scapegrace,"  "  The  Mortal  Coil,"  "  An  Amendment  to  Desdny, 
" County  Roads,"  "Sleep  No  More,"  "Poor  Little  Girl."  "Female 
Relations."  "Second  Death,"  "Subsidy  Bill,"  "ALostSoul,"  "Earlier 
Bird  "  "  Brother's  Keeper,"  "  By  Any  Other  Name,"  "  The  Incident  at 
Casey's"  "The  Masculine  Decoy,"  "Jonah  and  the  Mascotte,"  and 
"  Boys  and  Frogs."  Among  these  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  treat- 
ment  As  a  sample  of  Mr.  WiUard's  humorous  style,  the  annexed 
story  "The  Jack-Pot,"  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  bis  work  and  will  be  re-read  by  those  who  remember 
him. — Eds.1 

There  were  five  of  us  in  the  party — six,  counting  Long 
Tom,  the  guide.  After  two  days'  hard  climbing,  which  the 
burros  endured  with  exemplary  fortitude,  we  arrived  at  the 
little  valley  high  up  in  the  mountains,  through  which  threaded 
the  trout-stream. 

"  Jest  you  all  go  over  into  the  cabin  there  and  make  your- 
self comf  'ble,  while  I  'tend  to  gettin'  this  stuff  unpacked," 
said  Long  Tom  ;  "  there  ain't  no  one  there.  My  pardner, 
he's  down  below." 

"  The  cabin  appears  to  be  two  cabins,"  said  the  colonel, 
as  we  approached  it. 

"  That  is  for  economy  in  ridge-poles,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
"  sleeping  apartments  on  one  side  and  kitchen  on  the  other. 
In  the  space  between,  you  keep  your  fishing-tackle  and 
worms."  . 

We  entered  the  right-hand  section  of  the  twin  cabin,  which 
proved  to  be  the  kitchen  side.    There  was  not  much  furniture 

a  table  of  hewn  logs,  a  chair  of  bent  saplings,  and  a  rough 

bench. 

However,  we  did  not  notice  such  furniture  as  there  was, 
for  each  member  of  the  party,  as  he  stepped  over  the  high 
threshold,  had  his  attention  instantly  attracted  by  the  stove, 
and  a  brief  roundelay  of  ejaculations  went  along  the  group. 
"  Well,  that  staggers  me,"  said  the  stock-broker. 
"H'm,"  said  the  professor,  in  a  mysterious  tone,  and 
rubbed  his  chin. 

The  stove  was  a  plain,  small  cooking-range,  rather  old  and 
rusty.  The  strange  thing  about  it  was  its  position.  Its  ab- 
breviated legs  stood  upon  large  cedar  posts,  which  were 
planted  in  the  floor  and  were  over  four  feet  in  height.  This 
brought  the  stove  away  up  in  mid-air,  so  that  the  top  was 
about  on  a  level  with  the  face  of  the  colonel,  and  he  was  a 
six-footer. 

We  formed  in  a  circle  about  the  stove  and  stared  at  it  as 
solemnly  as  a  group  of  priests  around  a  sacrificial  tripod. 
We  felt  of  the  posts — they  were  firm  and  solid,  showing  that 
the  mysterious  arrangement  was  a  permanent,  not  a  tem- 
porary one.  Then  we  all  bent  our  necks  and  opened  our 
mouths  to  look  up  at  the  hole  in  the  roof  through  which  the 
stove-pipe  vanished. 

Suddenly  the  stock-broker  burst  out  into  a  laugh. 
"  Oh,  I  understand  it  now,"  said  he. 
"  Understand  what  ?  "  asked  the  colonel,  sharply. 
"  Why  Long  Tom  has  his  stove  hoisted  up  so  high  from 
the  floor." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "but  I  suspect  that  my  ex- 
planation is  not  the  same  that  any  one  else  would  offer." 

"  Well,  I  will  bet  that  I  am  right,"  said  the  stock-broker, 
"and  put  up  the  money." 

"I  am  in  this,"  said  the  judge;  "I  have  a  clear  idea 
about  that  stove  and  will  back  it." 

"  Make  it  a  jack-pot,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  I  want  to  take  a 
hand." 

The  stock-broker  drew  a  small  yellow  coin  out  of  his 
pocket  and  dropped  it  on  the  table. 

"  He  has  the  stove  up  there,"  he  said,  "  to  get  a  better 
draught.  In  this  rarefied  mountain  air  there  is  only  a  small 
amount  of  oxygen  to  the  cubic  inch,  and  combustion  is  more 
difficult  to  secure  than  in  the  lower  latitudes.  I  have  heard 
that  if  you  get  high  enough  up,  you  can't  cook  an  egg — that 
is,  I  mean,  water  won't  boil — or  something  like  that,"  he  con- 
tinued, thrown  into  sudden  confusion  by  the  discovery  that 
the  professor's  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  with  a  sarcastic  gaze. 
"Is  that  supposed  to  be  science  ? "  demanded  the  professor. 
"Well,"  said  the  stock-broker,  doggedly,  "never  mind  the 
reasons.  Experience  is  probably  good  enough  for  Long 
Tom.  He  finds  that  he  gets  a  better  draught  for  his  stove 
by  having  it  up  in  mid-air,  so  he  has  it  there." 

"  The  right  explanation,"  began  the  professor,  "  is  the  sim- 
plest.    My  idea  is  that " 

"  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  stock-broker,  tapping  the 
table  ;  "  are  you  in  this  pot  ?" 

The  professor  made  a  deposit,  and  proceeded  : 
"  Have  you  noticed  that  our  host  is  a  very  tall  man  ?  Like 
most  men  of  his  height,  he  hates  to  bend  over.  If  the  stove 
were  near  the  floor,  he  would  have  to  stoop  down  low  when 
he  whirled  a  flap-jack  or  speared  a  rasher  of  bacon.  Now 
he  can  stand  up  and  do  it  with  ease.  Your  draught  theory 
is  no  good  ;  the  longer  the  pipe,  if  it  is  straight,  the  better 
the  fire  will  burn." 

"  Professor,"  remarked  the  colonel,  "  I  regret  to  have  to 
tell  you  that  your  money  is  gone.  Long  Tom  told  me,  on 
the  way  up,  that  his  partner  did  all  the  cooking,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  rather  short  stature."  The  colonel  then  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  jack-pot,  and  continued  :  "  Now,  my 
idea  is  that  the  stove  heats  the  room  better  there  than  on 
the  f.  jor.  It  is  only  a  cooking-stove,  to  be  sure,  but  when 
the  winter  is  cold  it  makes  this  room  comfortable.  Being 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  space  it  heats  it  all  equally  well, 
wfv  h  it  could  not  do  if  it  were  down  below." 

1  he  doctor    greeted    this    theory   with    a    loud    laugh. 


"Colonel,"  he  said,  "you  are  wild— 'way  off  the  mark. 
Hot  air  rises,  of  course,  and  the  only  way  to  disseminate  it 
is  to  have  your  stove  as  low  as  possible.  According  to 
your  idea,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  the  furnace  in  the 
attic  of  a  house  instead  of  in  the  basement." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  colonel,  "  that  I  could  appreciate  your 
argument  better  if  you  would  ante." 

"  The  pot  is  mine,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  deposited  his 
coin  ;  "you  will  alladopt  my  idea  the  moment  you  hear  it,  and 
Long  Tom,  who  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  will  bear  me  out. 
This  room  is  very  small ;  it  has  but  little  floor-space,  and 
none  of  it  goes  to  waste.  Now,  if  he  had  put  the  stove 
down  where  we  expected  to  find  it,  Long  Tom  could  not 
have  made  use  of  the  area  underneath,  as  you  see  he  has 
done.  On  all  sides  of  the  supporting  posts  you  will  notice 
there  are  hooks,  on  which  he  hangs  his  pans  and  skillets. 
Underneath  there  is  a  kitchen-closet  for  pots  and  cooking- 
utensils  of  various  sorts.  What  could  be  more  convenient  ? 
Under  your  ordinary  stove  there  is  room  only  for  a  poker 
and  a  few  cockroaches." 

The  judge,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  opinions  offered 
by  the  others  with  the  same  grim  smile  that  occasionally 
ornamented  his  face  when  he  announced  that  an  objection 
was  overruled,  now  stepped  forward  and  dropped  a  coin  on 
the  table.     He  then  rendered  his  decision  as  follows  : 

"  It  appears  that  none  of  you  have  noticed  the  forest  of 
hooks  in  the  roof  just  over  the  stove.  They  are  not  in  use  at 
present,  but  they  are  there  for  some  purpose.  I  imagine  that 
during  the  winter  huge  pieces  of  venison  and  bear's-meat 
dangle  over  the  stove,  and  are  dried  for  use  later.  Now,  if 
the  stove  were  on  the  floor,  it  would  be  too  far  from  the  roof 
to  be  of  service  in  this  way." 

"  Here  comes  old  Tom,"  shouted  the  colonel,  who  had 
stepped  to  the  open  door  while  the  judge  was  speaking. 

The  old  trapper  put  down  the  various  articles  of  baggage 
with  which  his  arms  were  loaded  and  came  into  the  kitchen- 
cabin  where  we  all  stood.  He  glanced  at  the  group  and  then 
at  the  stilted  stove  in  our  midst. 

"  I  see  you  air  all  admirin'  my  stove,"  said  he,  "and  I'll 
bet  you've  been  a-wonderin'  why  it  is  up  so  high." 

"  Yes,  we  have,"  said  the  professor  ;  "  how  did  you  know 
it?" 

"People  most  alius  generally  jest  as  soon  as  they  come  in- 
to the  place  begin  to  ask  me  about  it — that's  how  I  knowed." 

"  Well,  why  is  it  up  so  high  ? "  demanded  the  stock- 
broker, impatiently,  with  a  side  glance  at  the  well-developed 
jack-pot  on  the  table. 

"  The  reason's  simple  enough,"  said  Long  Tom,  with  a 
grin  that  showed  his  bicuspids  ;  "  you  see  we  had  to  pack 
all  this  stuff  up  here  from  down  below  on  burros.  Origin- 
ally there  was  four  j'ints  of  that  stove-pipe,  but  the  cinch 
wasn't  drawed  tight  enough  on  the  burro  that  was  carryin' 
them,  and  two  of  'em  slipped  out  and  rolled  down  the 
mountain.  When  we  got  here  and  found  that  there  wasn't 
but  two  pieces  left,  I  reckoned  that  I  would  have  to  kinder 
h'ist  the  stove  to  make  it  fit  the  pipe — so  I  jest  in  and 
h'isted  her.  And  thar  she  is.  Say,  what's  all  this  here 
money  on  the  table  for  ?  " 

There  was  a  deep  silence,  which  lasted  so  long  that  Tom 
ventured  to  repeat  his  question  about  the  money. 

"  It  is  a  jack-pot,"  said  the  doctor,  sadly,  "  and  as  near  as 
I  can  make  out  it  belongs  to  you." 

Charles  Dwight  Willard. 


Last  year  the  vast  East  End  of  London  suffered  from  a 
water  famine,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a  danger  of  an 
outbreak  of  all  kinds  of  dreadful  diseases.  Only  good  luck 
averted  that  catastrophe.  The  greatest  city  in  the  world  has 
a  very  inadequate  water  supply,  furnished  by  private  com- 
panies, conspicuous  among  which  is  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, organized  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  about  three 
hundred  years  ago.  These  companies  charge  exorbitant 
rates,  and  have  hitherto  exerted  tremendous  influence 
through  their  shareholders  in  Parliament,  but  the  new  and 
democratic  county  council  has  put  a  wholesome  fear  into 
them.  It  planned  to  carry  the  water  supply  to  London  from 
the  hills  on  the  border  of  Wales,  about  two  hundred  miles. 
This  would  have  been  the  greatest  engineering  undertaking 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  would  have  cost  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Now  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  has  been  found. 
Walter  Mosely,  the  engineer  of  the  council,  has  informed 
that  body  that  underneath  London  is  an  immense  lake  of 
pure  cold  water,  in  a  chalk  basin  over  two  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent  and  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  will  give  a  daily  yield  of  seven  billion 
gallons.  The  county  council  will  soon  sink  its  wells,  and 
there  will  be  little  expense  in  the  undertaking. 


Mrs.  Stanford  recently  sold  32,000  shares  of  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  stock,  her  entire  holding,  which  was  the 
largest  individual  block  in  a  total  of  680,000  shares.  The 
stock  was  sold  in  two  lots — 10,000  shares  January  27th,  at 
$36  a  share,  and  22,000  shares  early  in  March,  at  $52  a 
share,  netting  $1,504,000  in  the  aggregate.  Mrs.  Stanford's 
interest  in  the  Southern  Pacific  was  recently  said  to  be 
worth  $9,000,000.  Since  the  complete  payment  lately  of 
all  the  Stanford  cash  legacies  and  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Senator  Stanford,  Mrs.  Stanford  has 
given  her  best  thought  to  arranging  her  own  property  so  as 
to  make  it  as  productive  as  possible,  that  everything  may 
tend  to  the  future  advantage  of  the  university,  already  so 
liberally  endowed  with  Stanford  money  and  lands. 


Petty-Officer  A.  Gloyne,  of  her  majesty's  ship  Royalist, 
on  the  Australian  station,  is  a  proud  man.  He  is  the  crack 
marksman  of  the  whole  British  navy,  the  best  rifleman  out 
of  tens  of  thousands.  In  last  year's  rifle  practice  he  scored 
227  points  out  of  a  possible  240 — a  good  record,  being  sev- 
eral points  better  than  the  naval  champion  of  1898  and 
1897. 


HARRY    DAM'S    OPERA. 

"The  Coquette,"    Adapted   from  the   Portuguese,  Stirs  Up  a  Row 

in  London— Gallery  Gods  Guy  the  Piece,  and  the 

Manager  Creates  a  Sensation. 

As  extraordinary  a  scene  as  was  ever  enacted  in  a  London 
theatre  took  place  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  last  Saturday 
night.  It  was  on  the  stage,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  also  in  the 
auditorium,  and  it  was  certainly  not  on  the  programme.  It 
was  a  heated  colloquy  between  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
standing  on  the  stage,  and  the  gods  sitting  up  in  the  gallery, 
with  occasional  interjections  from  the  stalls,  and  it  raised  a 
pandemonium  in  the  theatre  for  a  matter  of  fifteen  minutes 
or  so. 

The  occasion  was  heralded  as  the  first  presentation  of  a 
new  comic  opera  by  Harry  J.  W.  Dam,  a  former  Californian  1 
who  has  resided  here  for  some  eight  or  ten  years,  contribut- 
ing to  the  papers  and  the  stage.  But  Mr.  Dam  is  not  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  book,  he  merely  adapted  it  from 
the  Portuguese — of  all  tongues — and  the  lyrics  were  done 
by  Clifton  Bingham,  while  the  music  was  written  by  Justin 
Clerice.  Altogether,  it  was  a  very  cosmopolitan  affair,  with 
its  Portuguese  librettist,  American  adapter,  and  French 
composer,  and  it  was  produced  by  a  German  manager,  with 
a  Canadian  prima  donna.  "  The  Coquette"  it  is  called,  and 
its  plot  is  thoroughly  conventional.  Nella,  the  village  co- 
quette, on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  a  miller,  flirts  with  the 
frisky  old  governor  of  Sassari,  who  has  the  prospective 
miller  arrested  on  a  trumped-up  charge  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way.  The  governor's  wife  retaliates  by  flirting  vio- 
lently with  the  miller,  who  has  donned  the  governor's 
uniform,  and  being  caught  kissing  him,  she  repudiates  her 
husband  and  has  him  thrown  into  prison  when  he  returns  to 
the  palace  in  the  miller's  suit.  The  plot  is  old-fashioned, 
the  dialogue  is  not  particularly  clever,  the  lyrics  are  flimsy, 
and  the  music  is  utterly  banal.  The  people  in  the  cast  were 
far  too  good  for  the  piece,  especially  Willie  Edouin  as  the 
sergeant  of  the  governor's  palace,  John  Le  Hays  as  the  gov- 
ernor, Aileen  d'Orme  as  Nella,  and  Stella  Gastelle  as  the 
governor's  wife.  Even  they  could  not  bolster  up  the  enter- 
tainment, which  was  really  tedious. 

But  the  first  night  as  a  whole  was  not  tedious.  The  gods 
in  the  gallery  had  been  particularly  demonstrative  all 
through  the  evening,  according  pleasant  greeting  to  their 
favorites  in  the  cast,  but  hissing  and  "booing"  to  their 
hearts'  content  at  every  possible  opportunity,  and  the  op- 
portunities were  not  few.  Now  the  manager  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  is  an  excitable  gentleman  called  Lowenfeld,  and 
he  grew  angrier  and  angrier  as  the  evening  progressed.  He 
had  spent  a  pot  of  money  on  the  production,  and  he  became 
convinced  that  his  enemies  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
ruin  him.  When  the  curtain  fell  amid  a  chorus  of  cat-calls 
and  hisses  Mr.  Lowenfeld  strode  out  in  front  upon  the  stage 
and  waved  his  hand  majestically  for  silence. 

"Will  those  gentlemen  in  the  gallery  who  are  booing 
kindly  tell  me  what  they  have  got  to  boo  about  ?  "  he  began, 
keeping  himself  well  in  hand,  though  very  red  and  angry. 
At  this  the  cat-calls  burst  out  again.  Pandemonium 
reigned  in  the  gallery,  where  the  few  friends  of  the  manage- 
ment were  rather  roughly  handled  in  individual  squabbles, 
while  the  pit,  dress-circle,  and  boxes  sat  still  and  watched  the 
fun. 

"  Now,  then,  out  with  it  !  "  shouted  Lowenfeld,  dropping 
into  the  vernacular,  when  he  could  make  himself  heard 
again.  "  Who  was  it  sent  you  here  ?  As  man  to  man,  tell 
me  who  it  was." 

At  this  there  was  a  fresh  outburst,  but  Lowenfeld  held 
his  ground,  and  finally  was  heard  to  say  :  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions." 
With  that  he  retired  and  the  lights  were  lowered  ;  but 
the  row  in  the  gallery  continuing,  he  was  back  again  in  a 
moment. 

"  Now,  then,  don't  be  silly,"  he  shouted.  "  What  don't 
you  like  in  the  play?" — groans  and  "boos" — "It  shows 
what  a  lot  of  silly  fools  you  are  up  there" — cat-calls  and 
yells — "  I  think  I've  produced  a  damned  good  play" — cries 
of  "Oh!  oh!" — "Will  you  kindly  clear  the  theatre?" — a 
voice  from  the  gallery  :  "  We  paid  our  money  to  get  in  !  " — 
"  Come  along,  now.  You  won't  frighten  me,  you  know.  And 
don't  you  ever  come  into  this  theatre  again." 

With  that  Lowenfeld  yielded  to  the  audible  suggestions  of 
his  friends  in  the  stalls  and  retired  fuming,  and  the  gallery 
was  eventually  cleared. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  papers,  and  much  has 
since  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the  claque  in 
London.  That  the  institution  does  exist  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Of  course  every  theatre  has  its  regular  employees  scattered 
over  the  house  on  a  first  night  and  their  tenure  of  office  is 
tacitly  understood  to  depend  in  a  measure  on  the  fervor  and 
noisiness  of  their  applause.  Then  there  are  the  friends  of 
the  manager,  author,  and  actors,  who  may  be  depended  on, 
asked  or  unasked,  to  do  their  best  to  boom  a  new  piece 
into  popularity.  But  there  is  also  a  paid  claque  here,  an 
organized  body  that  exists  for  no  other  purpose. 

It  is  said  that  this  institution  was  imported  by  the  opera- 
singers  who  appear  at  Covent  Garden.  On  the  Continent 
the  claque  is  a  recognized  institution  ;  indeed,  the  chef  de 
claque  in  Vienna — one  Schoentag — recently  celebrated  his 
jubilee.  Twenty  years  ago  the  man  who  organized  and  led 
the  claque  at  Covent  Garden  was  an  old  Frenchman 
named  Cauvain,  and  his  fee  for  the  season,  exclusive  of 
gallery  tickets  and  other  perquisites,  was  fixed  at  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  pounds.  His  services  were  obtainable  not 
only  for  one's  own  laudation,  but  also  for  the  extinguishing 
of  rivals,  and  it  is  this  form  of  the  claque  that  Mr.  Lowen- 
feld thought  was  used  against  his  opera.  Whether  his  sus- 
picions were  well  or  ill  founded  makes  little  difference  so  far 
as  "  The  Coquette  "  is  concerned  ;  it  is  still  running,  I  be- 
lieve, but  it  will  probably  be  retired  just  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Lowenfeld  can  get  something  else  ready  to  take  its  place. 
London,  February  18,  1899.  Piccadilly. 


April  3,  1899. 


SOCIETY   SUCCESS    IN    NEW   YORK. 


Wealth  Alone  Not  Sufficient— Handsome   Houses  Where    Callers 

Are  Waited  for  in  Vain— Culture,  Not  Education,  the 

Need  of  Women  in  Society. 

There  are  many  new,  big,  imposing  houses  facing  River- 
side Park  and  the  Hudson — handsome,  massive  structures 
of  stone — and  when  you  ask,  innocently,  "  Whose  house  is 
that?"  the  answer  is  a  scornful  "Some  rich  nobody  from 
the  West." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  exactly  what  constitutes  being  "some- 
body" in  New  York.  Wealth  alone  can  not  buy  that  dis- 
tinction, nor  can  family  or  brains  sustain  it.  I  have  seen 
carriages  and  footmen  waiting  in  rows  before  a  certain 
house  while  very  fashionable  women  in  furs  and  silks 
climbed  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  crowded  into  a  tiny 
drawing-room  where  the  talk  is  of  the  wittiest,  where  one 
hears  about  the  latest  books  and  pictures  long  before  they 
have  reached  the  public,  and  where  one  meets  the  people 
who  are  writing  and  painting  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  "rich  nobody's"  wife  from  the  West  may  sit  alone  in 
her  vast  drawing-room  waiting  in  vain  for  a  caller.  She 
may  have  engaged  the  star  of  the  opera  to  sing  his  famous 
song,  or  paid  large  sums  to  the  professional  entertainer,  but 
she  can  not  engage  the  man  of  the  hour  or  the  beauty  of  the 
season  to  drop  in  on  her  Thursday  nights.  To  be  a  suc- 
cessful hostess  it  is  not  sufficient  to  catch  an  occasional 
great  man  and  exhibit  him,  like  a  butterfly  on  a  pin,  ob- 
viously ill  at  ease  and  desperately  endeavoring  to  escape  ;  it 
is  not  enough  to  have  your  company  labeled,  as  a  hostess 
once  in  London,  years  ago,  pointed  out  her  guests  to  me  : 
"That  is  Miss  Jones,  her  picture  is  in  the  Academy  this 
year  j  the  tall  gentleman  with  the  long  hair  is  the  new  Irish 
poet ;  the  short,  stout  lady  in  pink  wrote  that  charming  ode 
to  the  Zulus  ;  and  this  gentleman — allow  me  to  present 
you,"  (in  a  whispered  aside)  "  his  brother  shot  at  Bismark  ! " 
Such  a  hostess  is  too  nearly  akin  to  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter.  No, 
the  real  success  is  to  have  the  clever  men  and  handsome 
women  come,  not  as  celebrities,  but  cheerfully  and  willingly 
as  though  they  received  and  were  not  conferring  a  favor. 

It  is  society  that  makes  the  world  of  civilization  go  round  ; 
if  it  were  not  for  the  women — womanly  women,  who  are  so 
often  jeered  at  for  being  "  butterflies  "  and  "  frivolous  creat- 
ures," but  whose  work  of  bringing  together  pleasant  people, 
eliminating  the  bores  and  clogs  to  conversation,  pushing  the 
beginners  and  petting  the  successful  ones — life  would  be  a 
dreary  place,  indeed.  Fame,  success,  a  great  name,  are 
more  a  matter  of  dinner-parties  and  afternoon-teas  than  the 
scoffer  at  society  suspects.  People  who  meet  together  must 
talk,  and  in  a  community  too  large  and  migratory  for  homely 
gossip,  pictures,  and  books,  and  the  latest  plays  come  up  for 
discussion.  Your  neighbor  at  dinner  asks  you,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say,  if  you  have  read  "  David  Harum." 
"  Not  that  I  like  it  myself,"  he  adds  ;  "  stupid  book,  all 
about  an  old  idiot  who  eats  with  his  knife  and  says  '  Scat 
my  cats.' "  The  sprightly  young  lady  opposite  cries  :  "  Oh, 
you're  wrong  !  It  is  a  beautiful  book  !  Such  a  masterly 
delineation  of  the  American  character,  don't  you  think?" 
The  man  beside  her,  who  has  not  read  "David  Harum," 
diverts  the  company's  attention  from  that  fact  by  saying  : 
"  If  you  really  want  a  book  that  is  worth  reading  from 
start  to  finish  there's  that  wild-animal  thing  by  Thompson." 
A  chorus  of  approval  follows  this,  for  this  book  has  made 
the  hit  of  the  season.  Everybody  who  has  read  it  joins  in 
the  discussion  to  show  that  they  are  "  in  the  swim,"  and 
those  who  have  not  register  a  mental  vow  and  send  for  it 
the  very  next  morning  by  telephone.  And  they,  in  their 
turn,  when  the  first  opportunity  occurs,  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing with  "  Oh,  have  you  read  that  delightful  book  about  wild 
animals  by  Mr.  Thompson  ?  You  really  should,  my  dear  ; 
everybody  is  crazy  over  it  ! " 

When  the  stream  of  carriages  draws  up  before  the  picture 
show,  is  it  because  all  these  ladies  appreciate  Mr.  Sargent's 
paintings  ?  Or  for  fear  they  will  be  hopelessly  out  of  it 
if  they  are  unable  to  say  they  have  been  there  ?  "  Mr. 
Dooley  "  is  an  invaluable  person  for  dinner  parties  ;  if  the 
heavy  old  gentleman  goes  too  deeply  into  politics,  and 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  company  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  Philippine  question,  for  instance,  he  can  be  skillfully 
headed  off  by  an  apt  quotation  from  "  Mr.  Dooley,"  and  the 
table  set  off  upon  a  new  topic. 

The  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  successful  woman  are  not 
those  that  can  be  taught  in  schools.  The  teachers  of  young 
girls  know  nothing  of  society  and  overrate  the  value  of 
abstract  knowledge.  All  the  world  is  a  stage,  and  the  most 
successful  actress  in  life's  drama  is  she  who  knows  her  role 
perfectly.  So  many  years  of  a  young  girl's  life  are  wasted 
in  acquiring  facts,  at  a  time,  too,  when  she  should  be  learn- 
ing the  art  of  being  a  woman.  Women  are  not  trained  for 
society  here  as  they  are  in  France  and  England.  Culture 
with  us  means  a  college  education,  an  earnest  study  of 
Browning,  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  taste  for 
lectures  on  ancient  Greek  pottery.  In  France  it  means  the 
ability  to  speak  the  modern  languages  so  that  one  may  en- 
tertain foreigners  in  their  own  tongue.  It  means  tact,  the 
art  of  saying  the  right  thing  to  the  right  person,  of  putting 
people  at  their  ease,  to  be  able  to  draw  out  others  and  efface 
one's  self,  and  even  how  to  enter  and  leave  a  room.  AH 
the  knowledge  Vassar  can  supply  will  not  make  a  woman 
cultured  if  she  has  not  learned  the  art  of  society. 

As  a  country  we  are  so  young  and  awkward  and  self- 
conscious  ;  we  have  reached  that  age  among  the  older,  wiser 
nations,  of  the  earnest  young  mechanic  whose  education  has 
been  neglected,  and  who  tries  to  make  up  for  it  by  cram- 
ming. There  are  American  women  of  deep  learning  who 
would  not  know  how  to  behave  in  the  salon  of  a  clever 
Frenchwoman  with  but  a  quarter  of  their  intellect.  The  one 
has  culture,  the  other  only  education.  Women  in  New 
York  crowd  to  hear  lectures  on  any  conceivable  topic ;  in 
England,  in  good  society,  they  are  unheard  of,  unless  it  is 
by  way  of  entertainment — to  hear  an  author  read  from  his 
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own  books,  or  a  traveler  relate  his  experiences  ;  but  with  us 
it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  education.  The 
women's  clubs  are  little  better  than  advanced  schools  of 
learning ;  at  the  most  fashionable,  where  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  and  relaxation  to  meet  and  talk  over  the  topics  of 
the  day,  or  even  for  amusement,  as  the  men  do,  they  all 
listen  to  "papers"  on  educational  subjects.  The  beautiful 
symphony  concerts  and  the  opera  are  attended  by  many 
people,  not  for  the  pleasure  afforded,  but  as  an  earnest  study 
to  enlarge  the  mind. 

We  do  not  need  any  more  education,  but  we  are  sadly  in 
want  of  culture.  The  young  woman  who  enters  society 
should  know  how  to  entertain,  how  to  listen  gracefully  ;  and 
it  is  better  for  her  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  small-talk 
than  to  be  dumb,  unless  discoursing  on  facts.  The  woman 
who  tells  you  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Siam  is  a  bore — whether  she  is  relating  from  experience 
or  from  book-lore  ;  while  the  girl  who  can  draw  forth  one's 
best  story,  lead  up  to  the  old  soldier's  anecdote,  and  who 
can  divert  a  tedious  discussion  with  an  adroit  epigram,  is  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  society.  And  until  women  are  taught 
culture,  as  well  as  education,  there  will  be  no  real  salon  in 
America.  Isobel  Strong. 

New  York,  March  20,  1899. 
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THE    SONG    OF    THE    DEAD. 

[Rudyard  Kipling's  poem,  "  The  White  Man's  Burden,"  is  being  quoted  so 
extensively  throughout  the  United  States  to  prove  the  virtues  of  imperialism 
that  it  might  not  be  mal  a  propos  to  quote  another  poem  by  Kipling.  It  is  the 
minor  refrain  of  which  "The  White  Man's  Burden "  is  the  major.  It  tells 
something  about  the  price  which  Great  Britain  has  paid  for  her  imperialism. 
We  are  beginning  to  pay  it  now  in  the  Philippine  jungles.] 
Hear  now  the  Son? of  the  Dead— in  the  North  by  the  torn  bergedges — 

They  that  look  still  to  t/ie  Pole,  asleep  by  their  hide-stripped  sledges. 
Song  of  the  Dead  in  the  South — in  the  sun  by  their  skeleton  horses. 

Where  the  warrigal  whimpers  and  bays  through  the  dust  of  the  sere 
river-  courses. 

Song  of  the  Dead  in  the  East — in  the  heat-rotted  jungle  hollows, 

Wltere  the  dog  ape  barks  in  the  kloof — in  the  brake  of  the  buffalo- 
wallows. 

Song  of  Ike  Dead  in  the   West — in  Ike   Barrens,  the  snow  that  be- 
trayed them, 

Wliere   the   wolverine  tumbles   their  packs  from   the   camp  and  the 
grave-mound  they  made  them. ; 

Hear  now  the  Song  of  the  Dead! 

I. 

We  were  dreamers,  dreaming  greatly,  in  the  man-stifled  town  ; 
We  yearned  beyond  the  sky-line  where  the  strange  roads  go  down. 
Came  the  Whisper,  came  the  Vision,  came  the   Power  with  the 

need. 
Till  the  Soul  that  is  not  man's  soul  was  lent  us  to  lead. 
As- the  deer  breaks  —  as  the  steer  breaks  —  from  the  herd  where 

they  graze. 
In  the  faith  of  little  children  we  went  on  our  ways. 
Then  the  wood  failed — then  the  food  failed — then  the  last  water 

dried — 
In  the  faith  of  little  children  we  lay  down  and  died. 
On  the  sand-drift— on  the  veldt-side — in  the  fern-scrub  we  lay, 
That  our  sons  might  follow  after  by  the  bones  on  the  way. 
Follow  after — follow  after  1    We  have  watered  the  root, 
And  the  bud  has  come  to  blossom  that  ripens  for  fruit  I 
Follow  after — we  are  waiting  by  the  trails  that  we  lost 
For  the  sound  of  many  footsteps,  for  the  tread  of  a  host. 
Follow  after — follow  after — for  the  harvest  is  sown  : 
By  the  bones  about  the  wayside  ye  shall  come  to  your  own  1 

When  Drake  went  down  to  the  Horn 
And  England  was  crowned  t/tereby, 
'Twixl  seas  unsettled  and  s/tores  unhailed 

Our  Lodge — our  Lodge  was  born 

(And  England  was  crowned  thereby}. 

Which  never  shall  close  again 
By  day  nor  yet  by  night. 
White  man  shall  take  his  life  to  stake 

At  risk  of  shoal  or  main 
(By  day  nor  yet  by  night). 

But  standeth  even  so 

As  now  we  witness  here, 

While  men  depart,  of  joyful  heart, 
Adventure  for  to  know. 

(As  now  bear  witness  here). 

II. 
We  have  fed  our  sea  for  a  thousand  years 

And  she  calls  us,  still  unfed, 
Though  there's  never  a  wave  of  all  her  waves 

But  marks  our  English  dead  : 
We  have  strawed  our  best  to  the  weed's  unrest 

To  the  shark  and  the  sheering  gull. 
If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty, 

Lord  God,  we  ha'  paid  in  full  1 

There's  never  a  flood  goes  shoreward  now 

But  lifts  a  keel  we  manned  ; 
There's  never  an  ebb  goes  seaward  now 

But  drops  our  dead  on  the  sand — 
But  slinks  our  dead  on  the  sand  for  lore, 

From  The  Ducies  to  the  Swin. 

If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty, 

If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty, 

Lord  God,  we  ha'  paid  it  in  I 

We  must  feed  our  sea  for  a  thousand  years, 

For  that  is  our  doom  and  pride, 
As  it  was  when  they  sailed  with  the  Golden  Hind 

Or  the  wreck  that  struck  last  tide — 
Or  the  wreck  that  lies  on  the  spouting  reef 

Where  the  ghastly  blue-lights  flare. 
If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty, 
If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty, 
If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty, 

Lord  God,  we  ha"  bought  it  fair  ! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  the  early  days  in  the  North- West,  when  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  laid  the  foundations  of  great  fortunes  by 
trade  with  the  savages,  and  a  gun  paid  for  as  many  beaver- 
skins  as  would  reach  to  the  muzzle  of  it,  the  skins  packed 
flat  and  the  gun  held  upright,  it  was  alleged  that  the  barrel 
of  the  weapon  grew  and  grew  with  each  successive  year, 
until  the  Indian,  after  he  had  bought  it  with  the  peltry,  had 
to  borrow  a  file  and  cut  off  a  foot  of  useless  metal. 


Torpedo-boats  may  be  made  invisible,  according  to  an 
inventor,  who  has  applied  for  a  patent  on  his  contrivance, 
by  attaching  a  mirror  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  so  as  to  deflect 
the  rays  of  a  search-light  and  show  only  the  surface  of  the 
waves.     The  principle  is  old,  but  its  application  is  brand 


Embassador  Joseph  H.  Choate  has  finally  decided  to  take 
a  lease  of  the  London  residence  of  the  Viceroy  and  Vice- 
reine of  India,  Lord  and  Lady  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  at  No. 
i  Carlton  House  Terrace,  a  magnificent  mansion  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  in  the  most  exclusive  section  of  London. 

The  foreigners  to  whom  Congress  will  extend  the  privilege 
of  admission  to  the  West  Point  Academy  this  year  are  Luis 
Yglesias,  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Andres  Ponte-Ruego,  of  Vene- 
zuela. Ricardo  Yglesias,  brother  of  Luis,  and  Albert  Valen- 
cia Montoya,  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  Annapolis. 

Slatin  Pasha,  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
decided  to  resign  his  commission  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army,  and  intends  to  retire  to  the  quiet  of  his  native  land, 
Austria,  after  his  many  years  of  adventure,  peril,  and  hard- 
ship in  tropical  Africa. 

An  amusing  incident  took  place  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
March  i6th,  when  an  immense  floral  corset,  tightly  laced, 
was  presented  in  the  assembly  to  Representative  Daggett, 
author  of  the  anti-tight-lacing  resolution.  It  was  the  gift 
of  the  young  women  of  Watertown,  and  its  appearance, 
when  brought  in  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  was  the  signal  for 
a  hilarious  demonstration.  Mr.  Daggett  brushed  the  token 
off  his  desk  to  the  floor, 

Sehor  Don  Francisco  Silvela,  the  new  premier  of  Spain, 
is  an  eloquent  orator,  and  was  minister  to  France  some  years 
ago.  In  1897  he  was  the  leader  of  the  political  group 
known  as  the  dissident  Conservatives.  His  policy,  as  set 
forth  in  January  last,  calls  for  the  development  of  Spain's 
industrial  resources,  electoral  reform,  the  establishment  of  a 
ministry  of  public  works  and  commerce,  an  increase  of  in- 
direct taxes,  and  the  exclusion  of  politics  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

Henry  Labouchere,  supported  by  many  Radicals,  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  opposing  the  grant  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Lord  Kitchener,  on  the  ground 
that  the  act  of  defiling  the  mortal  remains  of  a  dead  foe 
should  debar  him  from  receiving  pecuniary  reward  at  the 
hands  of  Parliament.  Lord  Kitchener,  however,  was  in- 
spired purely  by  reasons  of  policy,  and,  merely  desiring  to 
prevent  the  tomb  of  the  Moslem  pretender  from  becoming 
a  shrine  to  which  the  disaffected  might  resort  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  thus  forming  a  focus  for  disturbance  and  in- 
trigue, razed  the  Mahdi's  tomb  at  Omdurman  to  the  ground, 
dug  up  the  body  of  the  false  prophet,  burned  it  on  board  a 
gunboat,  and  cast  the  ashes  into  the  Nile. 

It  looks  as  if  ancient  lineage  had  gone  down  before  new 
dollars,  judging  from  the  fact  that  many  historic  houses  in 
London  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  families  whose  names 
they  bear.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  are 
now  tenants  of  Arlington  House ;  Chesterfield  House  is 
not  owned  by  a  Chesterfield,  but  by  Lord  Burton,  of  ale 
fame  ;  Bute  House  knows  the  Marquis  of  Bute  no  more  ; 
Dudley  House  is  no  longer  the  home  of  Lord  Dudley,  but 
of  John  Robinson,  the  South  African  millionaire  ;  Cam- 
bridge House,  where  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
lived  and  where  Lord  Palmerston  also  lived,  is  now  the 
Naval  and  Military  Club  ;  Lady  Wimborne  is  to  give  up 
Wimborne  House  to  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet  this  season  ;  and 
Spencer  House  is  still  held  by  the  Barney  Barnato  estate. 

There  was  a  popular  demonstration  in  Christiana,  Nor- 
way, on  March  12th,  against  the  Crown  Prince,  Prince 
Gustaf,  Duke  of  Vermland,  who  was  recently  appointed 
regent  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  father,  King  Oscar 
the  Second.  The  prince  was  returning  from  the  Military 
Club  when  he  met  a  crowd  of  people  who  hooted  him, 
hissed  him,  and  pelted  him  with  snowballs.  The  crowd  was 
dispersed  by  the  police  and  several  arrests  were  made.  The 
Norwegian  papers  condemn  the  demonstration.  Prince 
Gustaf,  whose  official  title  is  Duke  of  Vermland,  is  especially 
objectionable  to  the  Norwegians.  This  is  partly  due  to 
their  bitter  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  union  with 
Sweden,  under  which,  they  claim,  Norway  is  deprived  of  its 
proportionate  share  in  the  government.  It  is  mainly  due, 
however,  to  a  saying  attributed  to  the  crown  prince  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Stockholm  that  the  only  way  to  end  the 
long-standing  quarrel  between  the  two  Scandinavian  countries 
was  by  force,  and  that  he  would  not  object  to  lead  the 
Swedes  against  the  headstrong  Norwegians.  This  frank 
declaration  almost  brought  on  war,  as  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  or  parliament,  promptly  refused  to  pay  its  share 
of  the  crown  prince's  allowance. 

According  to  the  New  York  5««,  the  Empress  of  Ger- 
many has  been  having  a  sad  time  with  her  hair.  When  the 
silver  threads  began  to  come,  the  empress  was  very  much 
depressed  about  it,  and  an  accommodating  friend  got  her  a 
bottle  of  hair-dye  "warranted  harmless."  The  misguided 
empress  used  it,  with  the  usual  dire  results.  She  would 
gladly  have  gone  into  retirement  for  a  while,  but  that  was 
impossible,  and  with  fear  and  trembling  she  presented  her- 
self at  the  next  family  meal.  The  august  William  gave  her 
one  awful  look  and  then  demanded  the  bottle.  In  vain  she 
protested  that  there  was  no  bottle.  The  emperor  searched 
until  he  found  it,  when  he  disposed  at  one  fell  swoop  of  the 
stuff  and  the  man  who  had  sold  it.  But  the  empress  was 
not  to  be  daunted,  and,  at  her  request,  a  friend  sent  to  Paris 
for  another  dye,  which  was  duly  applied.  The  very  next 
morning  the  emperor  eyed  his  wife  with  wrath,  and  de- 
manded who  had  sold  her  "that  gilding,  so  shameful  to  see 
on  the  head  of  a  mother  and  a  spouse."  So  that  bottle  went 
the  way  of  the  first.  The  empress  did  not  fancy  going 
about  in  motley,  so  far  as  her  hair  was  concerned,  so  she 
again  appealed  to  her  friends  to  procure  something  which 
would  completely  blanch  the  hair.  This  final  experiment  is 
said  to  have  been  successful 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  English  vs.  the  California  Husband. 
A  book  that  everybody  in  California — everybody, 
that  is,  who  pretends  to  familiarity  with  current 
matters  of  polite  interest — will  be  reading  in  a  few 
days,  is  "The  Procession  of  Life,"  by  Horace 
Annesley  Vachell,  which  has  just  been  issued  in 
Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library.  It  is  the 
best  novel  of  modern  conditions  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia that  has  yet  been  written,  and  it  discusses  in- 
ternational marriages — or,  rather,  the  comparative 
merits  and  defects  of  the  English  and  the  American 
husband  for  a  California  girl — in  an  enlightened  and 
highly  interesting  way. 

The  central  figure  in  the  story  is  Esther,  daughter 
of  bluff"  old  Captain  Slumber  and  his  iron-willed 
wife,  Sefiora  Carmela  Slumber,  and  she  has  to  choose 
between  two  suitors,  Jeff  Barber  and  Guy  Warrender. 
Jeff  is  an  ambitious  young  Californian,  coming  of 
good  New  England  stock,  though  his  father  is  a 
livery-stable  keeper  and  politician  in  Santa  Barbara, 
and  he  is  determined  to  wrest  a  fortune,  from  the  soil 
through  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Warrender,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  younger  son  of  a  good  English 
family,  and,  though  he  has  unquestionable  ability  in 
addition  to  all  the  social  graces,  prefers  a  life  of 
pleasure  to  one  of  work.  The  girl  selects  the  hand- 
some young  Californian,  and  on  her  marriage  is  left 
to  go  her  own  ways  by  her  disappointed  mother.  His 
father,  too,  incensed  at  the  senora's  action,  will  have 
nothing  to  'do  with  her  daughter,  and  so  the  young 
couple  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Then  begins  for  them  a  long  and  wearing  struggle 
against  poverty.  For  a  time  Jeff's  farming  prospers, 
and  the  real-estate  "boom"  of  the  early  'eighties 
bids  fair  to  make  him  rich.  But  he  holds  on  too 
long,  and  drought  and  insect  pests  in  his  wheat  drag 
them  down  until  the  beautiful  girl  he  has  married — a 
woman  fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  adorn  the 
highest  society — becomes  a  household  drudge. 

Meanwhile  her  younger  sister,  Martha,  has  become 
Guy  Warrender's  wife,  though  she  knows  bis  love  for 
Esther  has  remained  his  first  passion.  They  get 
along  happily  at  first,  and  it  sometimes  fills  Esther's 
heart  with  envy  when  she  contrasts  Martha's  social 
triumphs  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  with  her  own  dull 
life  on  a  parched  California  farm.  But  Martha 
hungers  for  home  ;  and,  after  their  return  to  Santa 
Barbara,  she  becomes  dissatisfied  with  her  husband's 
inaction,  and  he  chafes  under  her  censure  until  their 
bond  is  strained  nearly  to  breaking.  At  last,  how- 
ever, they  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  are, 
presumably,  destined  to  go  back  to  England  to 
assume  the  position  which  his  birth  and  abilities 
command  ;  and  Jeff  and  Esther,  reconciled  to  her 
mother  and  made  wealthy  by  his  father's  death,  com- 
bine the  country  life  he  loves  with  the  social  pleasures 
for  which  she  is  so  eminently  fitted. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  two  women  had  not  chosen 
each  the  other's  partner,  for  Esther  and  Guy  were 
best  fitted  for  a  worldly  life  while  Jeff  and  Martha 
were  at  one  in  their  love  of  nature.  But  as  they  had 
chosen  their  lives  were  more  complex,  and  the  reader 
follows  them  with  unabating  interest  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last. 

In  this  brief  notice  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  pictures  Mr.  Vachell  has  drawn  of  other  phases 
of  California  life — the  farmers  whose  democracy  pulls 
down  all  above  them  to  their  own  level  but  will  not 
admit  those  still  lower  to  equality,  the  fashionable 
sojourners  at  the  Santa  Barbara  hotel,  the  young  En- 
glishmen who  dabble  at  farming  between  polo  games 
and  hunting  trips,  and  the  speculators  of  the  "  boom." 
These  are  all  admirably  done  and  make  the  novel  a 
very  complete  picture  of  Southern  California  life.  But 
the  chief  interest  is  in  the  contrast  between  Jeff  Bar- 
ber and  Guy  Warrender.  Both  portraits  are  cleanly 
drawn  and  true.  But  that  of  the  Englishman  is  by  far 
the  more  complete,  while  the  Californian's  is  a  trifle 
nebulous.  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Vachell,  who  is  an 
Englishman,  had  set  out  to  make  of  Jeff  Barber  more 
than  he  has  succeeded  in  doing,  and  had  let  his  sym- 
pathies go  out  more  freely  than  he  meant  to  bis  com- 
patriot. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  Love-Story  of  Lords  and  Ladies. 

A  good,  old-fashioned,  standard  love-story  is  sure 
of  friends,  however  far  it  may  wander.  "The  In- 
truders," by  L.  B.  Walford,  comes  from  England. 
The  hero,  Julian  Monteagle,  some  years  before  the 
story  opens,  loved  a  beautiful  young  woman.  This 
woman's  father  was  ambitious,  and,  a  better  match 
presenting  itself,  intrigued  against  Julian  in  his  ab- 
sence, whereupon  the  girl  marries  a  lord.  Each 
thinks  the  other  false,  and  they  discover  the  deception 
when  too  late.  Julian,  made  desperate,  marries  a 
silly  country  girl.  The  day  before  bis  wedding  the 
woman  he  loves  loses  her  husband.  A  year  or  so 
later  Julian  loses  his  wife.  The  hero,  long  separated 
from  bis  first  and  only  love,  in  the  end  marries  her, 
and  the  book  ends  happily  to  the  jingle  of  wedding, 
bells. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 


pnce,  $1.50. 

♦ 

Tradition  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Charier  M.  Skinner  has  continued  his  inviting  and 

successfv,.  work  of  research  in  the  field  of  tradition, 

and  gives  to  the  public  another  volume  which  he  has 

entitle*   '  Myths  and  Legends  Beyond  Our  Borders." 

si    ,  Jar  in  style  and  compL  cental  to  his  "  Myths 


"Men's  Tragedies"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
nine  stories  by  R.  V.  Risley,  which  is  in  press  for 
immediate  publication  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

"The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,"  by  C.  3.  3.  {Oscar 
Wilde),  a  poem  of  more  than  six  hundred  lines,  ded- 
icated to  the  memory  of  a  trooper  of  the  Horse 
Guards  who  was  hanged  in  the  jail  during  Wilde's 
imprisonment  there,  and  depicting  the  terrible  sensa- 
tions of  the  author  and  his  fellow-prisoners  before 
and  after  the  execution,  has  just  been  published  in 
New  York. 

Horace  Annesley  VacheU's  new  story,  "The  Pro- 
cession of  Life,"  which  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  these 
columns,  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  September  "  The  American  Cicerone,"  a  guide 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  will  be  published. 
It  will  be  compiled  under  the  direction  of  Vicomie  de 
Keratry. 

Irving  Putnam,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  gives  a  list  of  the  best  histories  for  a  library, 


and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land,"  and  no  less 
delightful.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  given  up 
to  traditions  that  attach  to  places  by  river  and  sea, 
mountain  and  vale,  stretching  from  the  bleak  shores 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  to  the  islands  of  Alaska, 
and  the  legends  come  from  the  folk-lore  of  the 
Indians,  the  romance  of  the  Norse,  Portuguese,  and 
French  discoverers  and  missionary  explorers,  and  the 
camp-fire  diversions  of  soldiers  and  gold-seekers. 
Mexico  and  Central  America  are  drawn  upon  in  the 
second  division  of  the  work,  and  the  results  are  as 
attractive  if  less  abundant.  Mr.  Skinner  has  sought 
many  sources,  chosen  wisely,  and  written  briefly,  yet 
with  a  practiced  hand  which  preserves  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  each  selection.  There  is  much  to  profit 
as  well  as  to  please  in  bis  book. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  Leisure  Class  and  Its  Origins. 
"The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,"  by  Thorstein 
Veblen,  being  an  economic  study  in  the  evolution  of 
certain  institutions,  is  a  late  book  from  the  Macmil- 
lans.  The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  discuss  the 
place  and  value  of  the  leisure  class  as  an  economic 
factor  in  modern  life  ;  although  it  has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  confine  the  discussion  within  the  limits 
so  marked  out.  Of  necessity  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  given  to  the  origin  and  the  "  line  of  derivation  "  of 
the  leisure  class,  as  well  as  to  features  of  social 
life  that  are  ordinarily  not  classed  as  economic.  In 
the  book  proper,  the  first  chapter,  "Pecuniary  Emu- 
lation," shows  bow,  in  the  beginning,  the  emergence 
of  a  leisure  class  coincided  with  the  beginning  of 
ownership.  Following  this  are  chapters  on  "Con- 
spicuous Leisure,"  "  Conspicuous  Consumption," 
"The  Pecuniary  Standard  of  Living,"  "Pecuniary 
Canons  of  Taste,"  "  Dress  as  an  Expression  of  the 
Pecuniary  Culture,"  "  Industrial  Exemption  and  Con- 
servatism," "The  Conservation  of  Archaic  Traits," 
"Modem  Survivals  of  Prowess,"  "The  Belief  in 
Luck,"  "Devout  Observances,"  "Survivals  of  the 
Non-Invidious  Interest,"  and  "The  Higher  Learning 
as  an  Expression  of  the  Pecuniary  Culture."  The 
work  is  intended  primarily  for  the  student  in  the 
modern  social  philosophy. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2  00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Count  Tolstoy  has  forsaken  sociology  for  the  time 
being,  and  has  written  a  novel  entitled  "  Resurrec- 
tion," which  will  be  published  next  fall.  This  is  the 
first  long  romance  that  the  Russian  author  has  writ- 
ten since  his  famous  "  Anna  Karenina." 

"  A  New  Novel "  is  the  curious  title  of  a  new  book 
by  John  Strange  Winter,  which  will  be  published 
immediately. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Many  Inventions"  is  soon  to 
be  presented  in  a  new  edition  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  this  book  is  that 
it  contains  the  first  real  jungle  story  published.  It  is 
called  "  In  the  Rukh,"  and  in  it  is  told  the  tale  of 
Mowgli's  marriage. 

"James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,"  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  which  is  to  be  published  next 
week,  promises  to  be  of  special  interest,  retailing,  as  it 
will,  a  summary  of  tbe  last  fifty  years  of  literary  life 
in  eastern  New  England. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs  has  undertaken  the  serious 
business  of  editing  the  American  edition  of  Litera- 
ture. Mr.  Bangs  has  practically  occupied  this  posi- 
tion since  the  beginning  of  tbe  year,  but  the  fact  is 
only  now  formally  announced. 

"Wessex  Poems,"  by  Thomas  Hardy,  has  been 
pronounced  by  Edmund  Gosse  to  be  the  most  in- 
teresting event  of  the  winter  in  pure  literature. 

The  actual  beginnings  of  Mormonism,  the  char- 
acter of  the  first  "revelations"  and  of  those  who 
accepted  them,  and  the  extraordinary  experiences 
and  persecutions  of  the  early  members  of  the  sect, 
are  said  to  be  set  forth  in  Lily  Dougall's  forthcoming 
historical  novel,  "The  Mormon  Prophet,"  which  is 
to  be  published  soon  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Edward  Marshall's  "The  Story  of  the  Rough 
Riders  "  is  said  by  the  publishers  to  have  an  edition 
of  five  thousand  copies  sold  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion. 


covering  all  countries,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that,  out 
of  the  fifteen  books  on  American  history,  two  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  are  mentioned. 

A  sequel  to  "The  King's  Henchman,"  entitled 
"King  or  Knave,  Which  Wins?"  will  be  shortly 
published.  In  the  book  the  author,  Mr.  Johnson, 
gives  the  further  adventures  of  Jean  Fourcade. 

"  The  Short  Line  War,"  by  Merwin- Webster,  is 
the  title  of  a  novel  to  be  published  in  May  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 


The  April  Pall  Mall  Maeazine. 
The  special  spring  (April)  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  contains  an  unusually  varied  and  attractive 
list  of  articles,  prominent  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned tbe  second  of  C.  Dana  Gibson's  articles  on 
"Sketches  in  Egypt,"  which  is  embellished  with 
many  of  his  own  drawings  ;  a  beautifully  illustrated 
paper,  by  E.  M.  Jessop,  on  "The  Queen's  Furni- 
ture," describing  many  of  the  rare  and  valuable 
pieces  of  furniture  at  Windsor  Castle  :  an  account  of 
the  work  of  Franz  Lenbach,  by  Joseph  Anderson, 
entitled  "A  Great  German  Portrait  Painter" ; 
"Prince  Bismarck's  Witches'  Kitchen,"  by  Karl 
Blind  ;  the  fourth  part  of  W.  Clark  Russell  s  serial, 
"The  Ship:  Her  Story";  "Kensington  Palace," 
by  Mary  Howarth  ;  and  the  concluding  installment 
of  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  recollections  of  tbe  Afghan 
campaign.  The  stories  include  "The  Consump- 
tive," by  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  ;  "  A  Haunted  Island," 
by  Algernon  Blackwood  ;  "The  King's  Taster,"  by 
Phcebe  Hart ;  chapter  VI.  of  H.  B.  Marriott  Wat- 
son's "  The  Skirts  of  Chance"  ;  and  chapters  XXII. 
and  XXIII.  ofS.  R.  Crockett's  "The  Silver  Skull"  ; 
while  verse  is  contributed  by  W.  C.  Scully,  W.  D. 
Ellwanger,  Charles  Kennett  Burrow,  and  Alfred 
Slade. 


SECURE  A  COPT. 

"The  Man  with  the  Hoe" 

—  BV  — 

EDWIN  MARKHAM. 

A  beautiful  edition   of    Mr. 
Markham's  remarkable  poem, 
printed  in  two  colors,   deckel- 
edged  paper.     Price,  25  cts. 

—  PUBLISHED    BY  — 

A.    M.    ROBERTSON 

126  Post  St. 

1>.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW    BOOKS. 


A  Reader's  Lament. 
I  can  not  read  the  old  books 

I  read  long  years  ago  ; 
Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 

Bulwer  and  Scott  and  Poe. 
Manyat's  yarns  of  sailor  life, 

And  Hugo's  tales  of  crime  ; — 
I  can  not  read  the  old  books, 

Because  I  haven't  time. 

I  love  the  dear  old  stories, 

My  thoughts  to  them  will  stray  ; 
But  still  one  must  keep  posted  on 

The  writers  of  to-day. 
My  desk  is  piled  with  latest  books 

I'm  striving  to  dispatch  ; 
But  ere  I've  finished  all  of  them. 

There'll  be  another  batch. 

Hope's  new  one  isn't  opened  yet, 

I've  not  read  James's  last ; 
And  Howells  is  so  prolific  now, 
And  Crawford  writes  so  fast. 
'  Evelyn  Innes  "  I  must  skim, 

O'er  "  Helbeck  "  I  must  pore : 
'  Tbe  Day's  Work  "  I'll  enjoy,  although 
I've  read  the  tales  before. 

And  then  there  is  "The  King's  Jackal," 
"  The  Gadfly,"  "  Caleb  West," 
'  Silence,"  "  The  Forest  Lovers,"  and 
I  can't  name  all  the  rest. 
I'll  try  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 

But  oh,  I  hope  that  I 
May  read  my  "  David  Copperhrld  " 
Once  more  before  I  die. 

— Carolyn  Wells  in  the  Bookman. 


A  recent  fire  in  Chicago  destroyed  McClurg's  great 
book-store,  and  with  it  a  collection  of  old  and  rare 
volumes.  These  books  were  kept  in  an  obscure 
place  which  Eugene  Field  called  "Saints' and  Sin- 
ners' Corner,"  because  of  the  heterogeneous  char- 
acter of  its  frequenters.  Dr.  Hillis  tells  some  inter- 
esting stories  about  "Saints'  and  Sinners'  Corner." 
One  of  them  is  concerning  Field.  He  dearly  loved 
these  old  books,  but  their  valuation  was  often  out  of 
his  reach.  One  book  in  particular  he  coveted,  a  rare 
volume  of  Burns.  He  could  not  afford  to  buy  it 
when  it  first  came  into  the  collection,  but  he  saved  it 
for  himself  by  writing  on  a  fly-leaf : 

Gude  friends,  for  Jesus'  sake  forebare 
To  buy  ye  book  thou  seest  here  ; 
For  I  have  gone  to  earn  the  pelfe — 
I  meane  to  buy  ye  book  myselfe. 


Do  your  glasses  pinch  ? 
Step  in  and  have  them  ad- 
j'usted — no  charge. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 
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Under  Palace  Hotel. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Lark. 


General  Sherman. 

By  General  M.  F.  Force.  A  new  volume  in  Tbe 
Great  Commanders  Series,  edited  by  General 
James  Grant  Wilson.  With  Portraits  and 
Maps.     i2mo,     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  practical  writer  and  one 
of  Sherman's  division  commanders,  accompanied  him  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  the  march  to  the  sea.  It  is 
no  slight  compliment  to  General  Force  to  say  that  his 
biography  of  Sherman  main  tains  the  high  level  of  merit 
which  characterizes  the  entire  series,  and  indicates  the 
good  judgment  of  General  Sherman  in  selecting  him,  as 
he  did,  for  his  biographer.  Several  of  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  volume  were  written  by  General  J.  D. 
Cox  at  the  request  of  the  author,  owing  to  a  temporary 
loss  of  health  and  his  desire  not  to  delay  its  appearance. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

The  Fairy-Land  of  Science. 

By  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  author  of  "  A  Short 
History  of  Natural  Science,"  "  Botanical  Tables 
for  Young  Students,"  etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  publishers  of  "The  Fairy-Land  of  Science,"  with 
the  assistance  ot  the  talented  authoress,  have  consider- 
ably extended  the  original  volume,  adding  to  it  more  or 
less  extended  notices  of  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  in 
the  departments  treated,  and  amplifying  with  fuller  detail 
such  portions  as  have  grown  in  importance  and  interest 
since  the  first  publication  of  the  work  more  than  twenty 
years  ago. 

Letters  to  a  Mother. 

By  Susan  E.  Blow,  author  of  "Symbolic  Ed- 
ucation,"  "The  Mottoes  and  Commentaries 
of  Friedrich  Froebel's  Mother-Play,"  "The 
Songs  and  Music  of  Friedrich  Froebel's  Mother 
Play,"  etc.  The  International  Education  Series. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  object  of  the  present  book  is  to  explain  in  language 
addressed  to  the  general  public  the  philosophy  of  Froebel 
Its  author  finds  it  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  take  up 
the  most  important  doctrines  one  after  the  other  as  they 
were  developed  in  the  Mutter  nnd  Rose  Lieder,  and  show 
their  equivalents  in  the  different  systems  of  thought  that 
prevail. 

By  Berwen  Banks. 

By  Allen  Raine,  author  of  "  Miranwy,  a  Welsh 
Singer,"  "Torn  Sails,"  etc.  No.  260,  Apple- 
tons'  Town  and  Country  Library.  12010. 
Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Allen  Raine  has  revealed  a  new  field  to  novel  readers  in 
his  sensitive  and  vivid  sketches  of  village  life  in  Wales 
He  has  never  made  the  mistake  of  subordinating  human 
interest  to  environment,  but  his  characters  always  live  and 
move  and  their  individuality  is  felt  throughout.  "  By 
Berwen  Banks  "  will  be  found  to  represent  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  author's  hold  upon  readers  and  a  broadening  of 
his  powers. 

The  Procession  of  Life. 

By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  No.  259, 
Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library.  i2mo. 
Cloth.  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  strong  story  of  modern  life  in  California  offers  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures  of  varied  social  conditions,  ranch 
life,  land  speculations,  and  other  aspects  of  the  subject 
which  are  presented  with  singular  force  and  skill.  The 
author  has  the  art  of  telling  an  interesting  story,  and  his 
keen  powers  of  observation  and  ability  in  characterization 
will  attract  attention  to  his  work. 

The  Story  of  Geographical 
Discovery. 

By  Joseph  Jacobs.  A  new  volume  in  the  Library 
of  Useful  Stories.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
i6mo.     Cloth,  40  cents. 

This  fascinating  epitome  of  discovery  will  prove  a  book 
of  universal  interest.  With  rare  tact  and  knowledge  the 
author  pictures  the  salient  phases  of  geographical  dis- 
covery in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  field  which  he 
covers  is  a  vast  one,  but  his  treatment  retains  the  interest 
of  the  theme.  His  book  is  a  remarkable  and  accurate 
summary  of  the  subject,  which  will  be  found  of  general 
value. 

These  books  are  for-  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  they  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  frice  by  the  publishers, 

D.   APPLETON    &   CO. 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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ORDINARY    MENDING,  etc.,  free  of  charge. 

Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Machine-Made  Fiction. 

It  would  not  be  wholly  true  to  say  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  for  Charles  E.  Carryl  to  write  the 
short  stories  contained  in  "The  River  Syndicate." 
Doubtless  Mr.  Carryl  enjoyed  writing  them,  and 
perhaps  he  found  it  profitable.  Perhaps,  even, 
there  are  persons  who  will  find  pleasure  in  reading 
them,  but  they  beloog  to  the  category  of  things  de- 
scribed by  Lincoln  as  "  calculated  to  please  the  kind 
of  persons  who  are  pleased  with  that  kind  of  thing." 

Two  of  the  stories  are  based  on  the  idea  of  mis- 
taken identity,  arising  from  an  extraordinary  physical 
resemblance — a  circumstance  full  of  interest  in  real 
life,  but  utterly  unconvincing  in  fiction  unless  treated 
with  much  more  skill  than  Mr.  Carryl  has  evinced. 
In  one  case,  an  embezzler,  fleeing  across  the  Atlantic, 
meets  on  board  ship  a  stranger  to  whom  he  is  so  ex- 
act a  double,  even  to  a  peculiar  scar  on  his  neck, 
that,  after  throwing  the  second  man  overboard,  he  is 
able  to  assume  the  other's  identity,  even  deceiving  the  j 
murdered  man's  wife  when  she  meets  him  at  the  pier. 
The  second  is  like  unto  this  in  improbability,  the 
doubles  being  a  man  who  has  robbed  his  partner  in 
a  Colorado  mine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  one  of  a  gang  of  diamond  thieves  who 
murders  and  impersonates  the  mine  robber. 

The  other  tales  have  the  same  defect  ;  they  would 
be  sufficiently  remarkable  if  they  were  true,  but  they 
lack  vraisemb  lance,  and  you  know  all  the  lime  that 
they  are  fiction.  To  offer  such  stuff  to  a  reader  is 
little  short  of  an  insult  to  bis  intelligence. 

The  second  story  in  the  book  is  obviously  humor- 
ous in  intent,  but  it  is  extremely  heavy,  describing 
with  labored  elaboration  a  practical  joke  through 
which  the  reader  sees  before  the  tale  is  fairly  begun, 
and  the  joke  itself  is  of  the  English,  or  horse-collar 
variety. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Books  on  Porto  Rico. 
Business  men,  travelers,  and  intending  investors 
will  welcome  Frederick  A.  Obex's  volume  on  "  Puerto 
Rico  and  Its  Resources,"  because  it  is  devoted  espe- 
cially to  exploiting  the  commercial  and  strategic 
value  of  our  new  acquisition.  Mr.  Ober's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  island  dates  from  1880,  when  he 
visited  every  port  of  importance,  and  bis  interest  was 
deepened  when,  in  1892,  as  West  Indian  commis- 
sioner to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  he  revisited  its 
shores.  His  book  is  not  the  sketch  of  the  casual 
visitor,  nor  the  impressions  of  a  traveler  in  search  of 
the  picturesque,  but  is  a  carefully  written,  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  natural  features  and  resources, 
the  products,  climate,  people,  and  opportunities  for 
business. 

Mr.  Ober  considers  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
surpassing  importance  to  us,  for  in  addition  to  sup- 
plying all  the  tropical  products  which  we  lack,  it  is 
valuable  as  a  strategic  centre,  or  base,  in  case  of 
future  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  being  but  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  Havana 
and  Key  West,  twelve  hundred  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  fourteen  hundred  from  Nicaragua,  and 
fifteen  hundred  from  New  York,  and  possessing  at 
least  six  good  harbors,  which  would  be  admirably 
fitted  for  the  assembling  and  refitting  of  our  fleets, 
and  offering  an  unlimited  supply  of  naval  stores, 
water,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

There  is  no  country  where  man  can  live  with  less 
effort  than  in  Porto  Rico— still,  Mr.  Ober  believes, 
since  all  men  are  not  vegetarians  and  can  not  subsist 
on  fruits  alone,  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to 
work  for  a  living  here  as  elsewhere — that  is,  if  one 
desires  to  live  well.  The  small  investor,  however, 
will  find  many  things  in  his  favor.  There  will  be  no 
winter  to  provide  for ;  perpetual  summer  is  no 
dream,  but  a  reality  ;  fuel  is  not  needed,  excepting 
for  culinary  purposes  ;  clothing  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ;  the  bouse  may  be  made  without  cost, 
and  comfortable  quarters  provided  by  a  few  days' 
labor  ;  food  plants  are  on  every  side  ;  and  fowls  of 
all  kinds  can  be  reared  easily,  as  they  can  be  left  to 
run  wild  and  pick  up  their  own  living. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  deeply,  how- 
ever, are  of  the  opinion  that  Porto  Rico  is  not,  in  its 
strictest  sense,  a  "poor  man's  country."  While,  if 
content  to  live  as  the  natives  live,  a  hand  to-mouth 
existence,  one  can  easily  gain  a  mere  subsistence,  yet 
the  opportunities  for  expansion  are  not,  at  present, 
abounding.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  crown  lands, 
the  writer  considers  it  doubtful  if  large  tracts  of 
sugar  land  can  be  acquired  save  at  an  immense 
expenditure,  say  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  a  modified  way  the  same  holds  true 
of  the  large  coffee  estates,  which  are  held  at  five 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  though  wild  lands  exist 
which  should  be  available  at  not  over  twenty  or  thirty 
dollars  per  acre. 

Mr.  Ober's  volume,  which  is  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ($1.50),  is  supplemented 
with  an  appendix  giving  information  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  the  author's  personal  observations 
such  as  the  land  and  mining  laws,  transportation 
facilities,  customs  tariff  and  shipping  regulations, 
trade  of  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  and  contains  an  index,  an 
excellent  colored  map,  and  some  two  dozen  illustra- 
tions. 

"The  Porto  Rico  of  To-Day,"  by  Albert  Gardner 
Robinson,  is  treated  in  an  entirely  different  manner, 
being  based  on  a  series  of  letters  furnished  to  the 


Evening  Post,  of  New  York,  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October.  1898,  which  have 
been  revised  and  amplified  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Robinson  accompanied  one  of  the  first  detachments 
of  the  army  of  invasion  to  Porto  Rico,  and  remained 
on  the  island  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign by  the  raising  of  the  American  flag  over  the 
city  of  San  Juan  on  Oclober  i3ih.  The  scope  of 
the  book  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  chapter- 
headings  :  "Life  on  a  Troop-Ship,"  "Early  Days 
on  the  Island,"  "The  City  of  Ponce."  "A  Night  in 
the  Saddle,"  "  Typical  Towns  and  Villages,"  "  From 
Ponce  to  Sin  Juan."  "The  Campaign  on  the  Island," 
and  "  Adios  !  Espana." 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  51.50. 

The  Evolution  of  St.  Paul's  Theology. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  the  Apostle,"  by 
Lyman  Abbott,  is  one  of  a  series  of  wholly  inde- 
pendent volumes  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to 
apply  the  principle  of  evolution  to  the  elucidation  of 
spiritual  truth.  Much  of  the  interpretation  of  Paul 
assumes  that  he  entered  on  his  ministry  after  bis  re- 
tirement in  Arabia  with  a  completed  theory  of 
theology,  that  this  theory  underwent  no  material 
change,  and  that  it  was  the  same  in  his  first  preach- 
ing as  at  the  end  of  his  life.  This  volume  is  written 
on  a  very  different  assumption.  It  assumes  that  Paul 
grew  both  in  grace  and  knowledge  after  his  conver- 
sion, that  he  learned  much  while  he  was  teaching, 
and  that  bis  point  of  view  underwent  material 
changes  during  his  ministry.  The  unity  of  Paul's 
theology  is  not  that  of  a  system  completed  at  the 
outset,  but  that  of  a  system  growing  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher.  Paul's  own  writings  constitute  the  main 
authority  for  such  interpretation. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  S1  5°- 

New  Publications 
"The  Abduction  of  Princess  Chriemhild,"  by  Le 
Roy  F.  Griffin,  has  been  published  by  the   Robert 
Lewis  Weed  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $r.25. 

"John  Jasper's  Secret,"  a  sequel  to  Charles 
Dickens's  "  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  by  Charles 
Dickens,  Jr.,  and  Wilkie  Collins,  has  been  published 
by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  War  of  1812  Series 
has  been  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  It 
is  entitled  "  The  Boys  with  Old  Hickory,"  and  is  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  the.  author  of  "The  Boy 
Officers  of  1812,"  "Stories  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," etc.    Price,  $r-5o. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer  has  prepared  still  another  book 
on  the  science  of  good  cooking,  and  it  will  soon 
establish  itself  in  high  favor.  "Left  Overs"  is  its 
title,  which  is  self-explanatory  to  housekeepers,  and 
the  two  hundred  recipes  which  follow  the  introductory 
essay  on  economy  and  culinary  skill  demonstrate  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  subject  is  treated.  Pub- 
lished by  Arnold  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents. 

No  more  surprising  effort  of  Young  America  than 
"A  Yankee  Boy's  Success,"  by  H.  S.  Morrison,  has 
recently  seen  the  light.  The  author,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
without  money  or  influential  aid  in  the  start,  left 
Chicago  for  Europe,  intending  to  see  noted  people 
and  places  and  earn  his  way.  He  succeeded,  and 
tells  the  story  of  his  trip  in  his  own  style.  Published 
by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  -Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Three  new  books  just  added  to  the  list  of  educa- 
tional publications  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  are  Legouv6  and  Labiche's  comedy,  "  La 
Cigale  chez  Ies  Fourmis"  (25  cents);  "Letters  of 
Madame  de  S£vigne7'  selected  by  L.  C.  Syms  (40 
cents);  "Introductory  French  Prose  Composition," 
by  Victor  E.  Franfois  (25  cents).  All  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  students  of  the  French  language,  and 
each  volume  has  a  French-English  vocabulary. 

A  new  edition  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  edited  for  school 
and  home  reading  by  Clifton  Johnson,  presents  the 
history  of  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance  in 
a  somewhat  abridged  form,  but  nothing  vital  has 
been  left  out.  Macaulay  said  of  the  work  of  Cer- 
vantes that  it  was  "certainly  the  best  novel  in  the 
world,"  and  in  this  judiciously  condensed  volume  of 
modest  proportions  it  will  appeal  with  power  to  a 
new  circle  of  readers.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

In  that  valuable  series,  "The  Library  of  Useful 
Stories,"  the  latest  issue  is  "  The  Story  of  the  Cotton 
Plant,"  by  F.  Wilkinson.  There  are  nearly  two 
hundred  pages  in  the  little  volume,  and  the  story 
could  not  be  told  as  well  in  a  less  number.  The 
origin,  cultivation,  manipulation,  and  processes  of 
manufacture  are  described  fully  in  language  free 
from  technical  terms.  Incidentally  there  is  much  of 
interest  given  concerning  plantation  life,  and  the 
struggles  that  accompanied  the  introduction  of  new 
ideas  in  the  machines  invented  to  take  the  place  of 
laborious  hand  methods.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  edited  with  introductions  and  notes  by  C.  H. 
Herford,  professor  of  English  in  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  has  just  been  issued.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  ten  volumes  and  is  named 
"The  Eversley  Edition."  In  the  multitude  of 
Shakespearean  editions  special  favor  can  be  gained 
only  by  some  notable  excellence  ;  in  this  edition  the 


type  is  large  and  clear,  the  notes  are  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  accompanying  the  text,  and  the  work  of  the 
editor  is  not  intrusive  but  more  concerned  with  ar- 
rangement and  compression  of  references  than  orig- 
inal remark.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price.  $1. 50. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


To  Celia. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe 

And  sentst  it  back  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself  but  thee  ! — Ben  Jonson. 

Go,  Lovely  Rose. 

Go,  lovely  Rose  1 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hadsl  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired  : 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee  : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  ! 

— Edmund  Waller. 


Cupid  and  Campaspe. 
Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played 
At  cards  for  kisses  ;  Cupid  paid  : 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 
His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows  ; 
Loses  them,  too  ;  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip.  the  rose 
Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how) ; 
With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 
And  then  the  dimple  on  his  chin  ; 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win  : 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes — 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love  I  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  !  become  of  me  ? 

— John  Lyly. 


The  Century  Magazine  for  April. 
Among  the  many  interesting  contributions  to  the 
April  number  of  the  Century  Magazine  are  "  Frank- 
lin as  Printer  and  Publisher,"  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford  ;  the  sixth  paper  of  Professor  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler's  "Life  of  Alexander  the  Great," describing 
"The  Famous  Siege  of  Tyre"  ;  "Gilbert  Stuart's 
Portraits  of  Women :  Mrs.  William  Rawle,"  by 
Charles  Henry  Hart ;  a  striking  short  story  entitled 
"Jack,"  by  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe  ;  "  American  Dis- 
coveries at  Corinth,"  including  a  relic  of  St.  Paul,  by 
Rufus  B.  Richardson  ;  "  Round  by  Jerusalem,"  by 
J.  James  Tissot ;  "General  Sherman  in  Russia "  ; 
"Absolute  Zero  (Liquid  Air),"  by  William  Clark 
Peckham  ;  "  The  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the  Spanish  War," 
by  Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson  ;  the  second 
paper  of  Major-General  Francis  V.  Green,  U.  S.  V., 
on  "  The  Capture  of  Manila "  ;  "The  Surrender  of 
Manila,"  as  seen  from  Admiral  Dewey's  flag-ship, 
by  John  T.  McCutcheon  ;  chapter  XIII.  of  F. 
Marion  Crawford's  romance  of  the  Second  Crusade, 
"Via  Crucis";  and  verse  by  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  Stephen  Phillips,  Ida  Ahlbom  Weete,  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  Helen  Gray  Cone. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Just  Ready.    2  Vols.,  $7.50. 

Exceptional  opportunities   have   been    used 
with  rare  ability  in 

Letters  From  Japan 

Written  to  her  home  people  by  the  wife 
of  a  British  Minister  in  Japan  during  a  three 
years'  residence  ;  it  is 

A  Record  of  Modern  Life 

In  the  Island  Empire. 

Illustrated  from  original  photographs  of 
varied  scenes  and  people,  from  the  emperor 
and  his  court  to  the  shell-fisher  on  the  beach, 
besides  copies  of  works  by  native  artists, 
throwing  over  all  the  bewitching  Japanese 
atmosphere. 

By  MBS.  HUGH  FRASER, 

Author  of  "Palladia?  etc. 
It   is    superbly    illustrated    and    full   of  a 
quaint  charm,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Japan  ;  it   is  also  an  authoritative  account  of 
the  real  life  of  a  most  interesting  people. 

In  2  vols.,  Svo,  $7.50. 


Just  Ready.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  companion  volume  to  "  The  Gospel  for  an 
Age  of  Doubt "  is  Just  ready  under  the 
title 

The  Gospel  for  a 

World  of  Sin 

It  is  not  meant  to  present  a  theory  of  the 
Atonement  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  meant  to 
teach  that  there  is  no  theory  broad  or  deep 
enough  to  embrace  or  explain  the  fact. 
The  author,  who  is 

HENRTTM  DYKE,  D.D.,UL.D. 

Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  Yorkt 
recently  appointed  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Princeton  University^ 

Cloaes  his  Preface  -with,  the  words: 
"  The  saving  work  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
man  as  a  sinner — that  is  what  the  Atone- 
ment means  to  us.  And  I  think  it  surpasses 
all  theories  of  it,  just  as  life  is  more  than 
biology." 

From  the  large   number  of  comments 
on  the  earlier  work,  we  quote  : 

"  The  most  vital,  suggestive,  helpful  book 
we  know  in  the  whole  range  of  theological 
writing  at  this  period." — The  New  York 
Times. 

"  The  book  is  broady  boldt  inspiring;  a 
book  of  principles  and  ideas" — The  I/tde- 
Pendenty  New  York. 


Just  Ready.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  stirring  tale  of  the  time  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  Cromwellian  and 
Stuart  forces  is  just  ready  in 

Hugh  Gwyeth 

A    Roundhead    Cavalier. 

By    BEU1AH     MARIE    DIX. 

A  new  writer  who  has  caught  the  color, 
phrasing,  the  very  air  of  those  days  to  per- 
fection. The  book  is  oft  value  and  a  rous- 
ing good  story. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

66  Fifth  Avenue.  Xew  York. 

ESTABLISHED    1888. 
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510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 
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try on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.     Coast  Agents 
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(Copiously  Illustrated  by  the  Author.) 

THE  PAINTER  OF  BISMARCK:   FRANZ  LENBACH JOSEPH  ANDERSON 

(A  Sympathetic  Interpretation  of  the  Work  of  a  Famous  German  Portrait  Painter.) 

A  HAUNTED  ISLAND ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD 

(A  Weird  Story  of  the  Canadian  Lakes.) 

THE  QUEEN'S  FURNITURE  AT  WINDSOR ERNEST  M.  JESSOP 

(Illustrated  from  Special  Photographs.) 

THE  CONSUMPTIVE C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE 

PRINCE  BISMARCK'S  WITCHES'  KITCHEN KARL  BLIND 

(Criticising  Certain  Features  of  Dr.  Busch's  Biography  of  Bismarck.) 

THE  SHIP:   HER  STORY.     VI.— THE  IRON  SHIP W.CLARK  RUSSELL 

(A  Picturesque  Account  of  the  Evolution  of  Naval  Architecture.) 

KENSINGTON  PALACE MARY  HOWARTH 

(With  Drawings  by  George  Thomson.) 
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Just  fifteen  years  ago  from  the  month  of  March, 
1899,  San  Francisco  had  its  first  season  of  grand 
opera,  with  Patti,  the  most  famous  living  singer  in  the 
world,  for  a  prima  donna.  Second  to  Patti  came  the 
young  and  rising  star  Etelka  Gerster,  a  Hungarian 
lady  with  a  voice  of  almost  matchless  purity  and 


The  city  looked  forward  with  intense  eagerness  to 
the  coming  of  these  famous  song-birds,  but  none 
could  know  or  even  guess  the  amazingly  enthusiastic 
and  universal  nature  of  the  interest  fell  by  the  general 
public.  Communities  are  sometimes  subject  to  strange 
epidemics  of  feeling  which  sweep  in  gradually  in- 
creasing circles,  and  seize  large  numbers  in  their 
whirl.  Of  such  a  character  was  the  craze  which 
raged  in  San  Francisco  during  that  memorable  first 
Patti  engagement. 

It  was  our  first  experience  of  grand-opera  celebri- 
ties, and  it  went  to  our  heads.  The  city  as  one  man 
lost  its  reason.  We  thought  we  were  voice-mad, 
music-mad,  grand- opera-mad,  but  the  truth  is  that 
we  were  celebrity-mad.  Thousands  of  people,  who 
have  become  regular  opera-goers  since,  had  but  the 
vaguest  idea  at  that  time  what  the  standard  of  a 
really  world-famous  voice  should  be  ;  size  was  the 
predominant  idea  in  many  minds,  and  some  candid 
ones  admitted  that  so  vast  was  their  ignorance  when 
they  first  heard  Patti,  that,  on  the  opening  night,  her 
voice  sounded  disappointingly  small.  That  season 
was,  in  fact,  our  first  lesson  in  acquiring  our  present 
love  for  grand  opera.  San  Francisco  went  to  school, 
with  Patti  and  Gerster  for  teachers. 

Hands  went  deep  into  pockets  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
perience. Even  at  first,  when  seats  went  at  a 
premium,  it  was  incredible  to  hear  of  the  sums  paid 
by  people  of  moderate  means  and  on  small  salaries. 
Musicians  considered  it  a  professional  duty  to  go. 
Regular  theatre-goers  went,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  numbers  of  people  in  whose  lives  theatre- 
going  plays  no  part  at  all  emerged  from  their  retire- 
ment to  gaze  on  the  spectacle  of  the  millionaires" 
womenldnd  on  parade  in  the  boxes.  The  regu- 
lar price  in  the  orchestra  and  dress-circle  was 
seven  dollars  a  seat ;  this,  with  the  premium,  or  the 
advance  charged  by  the  ticket-speculators,  who  got 
hold  of  large  numbers  of  tickets,  made  the  prices  go 
from  seven  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars,  twenty  dollars, 
and  thirty  dollars  a  seat. 

On  the  first  night  the  crush  and  excitement  at  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  was  so 
great  that  women  actually  had  portions  of  their  ex- 
pensive evening  -  gowns  torn  from  their  backs. 
When  the  entrance  was  reached  people  were  shot  in 
as  from  a  catapult.  Once  in  there  was  no  getting 
out.  Distraught  men  tried  to  return  and  join  their 
wives,  but  the  difficulties  of  getting  in  were  too  great 
to  make  getting  out  anything  but  a  physical  im- 
possibility. Some  few  who  held  checks  for  high- 
priced  seats  never  got  in  at  all,  and  their  recollection 
of  the  opening  night  is  a  very  bitter  one. 

On  the  big  nights,  the  high-priced  parts  of  the 
house  were  always  well  filled,  as  in  the  recent  Melba 
engagement,  but  the  grand  rush  was  always  to  the 
family-circle  and  the  gallery.  In  the  last-named 
loved  and  lofty  haunt  of  the  gods,  many  found  them- 
selves for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  It  began  to 
have  a  vogue,   like    "slumming"    in    New    York. 

The  ever-fresh  interest  of  the  American  public  in  its 
millionaires,  which  has  almost  become  a  national  trait, 
was  there  in  full  evidence,  and  all  united  in  a  vast 
and  absorbing  curiosity  as  to  the  identity  of  the  box 
occupants.  One  box  particularly — that  of  Cali- 
fornia's greatest  heiress — was  a  focus  for  every  glass. 

Many  a  drama,  in  the  series  of  successful  opera 
seasons  that  followed,  have  the  great,  crowded  audi- 
ences seen  enacted  before  them,  after  the  curtain  was 
down,  and  when  opera  was  at  a  standstill.  They  saw 
little  scenes  in  the  romantic  episode  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Sibyl  Sanderson  and  the  handsome,  harsh- 
voiced,  bandy-legged  tenor,  Cardinalri.  They  saw 
how  the  singer  at  each  entr'acte  hastened  to  the  box 
where  sat  the  lady  of  his  love,  resplendent  in  her 
youthful  and  coquettish  beauty,  and  how  the  blonde 
and  the  dark  head  leaned  toward  each  other,  appar- 
ently oblivious  of  the  constellations  of  opera-glasses 
beaming  sentimentally  upon  them  from  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

On  one  memorable  Patti  night,  when  a  crowded 
house  was  witnessing  "  Lucia,"  there  was  suddenly  a 
terrific  explosion.  Every  eye  was  turned  to  the 
gallery,  whence  the  sound  came.  Smoke  and 
sparks  were  seen  floating  in  the  air,  and  the  au- 
dience, although  strangely  calm  and  quiet,  rose  to  its 
feet  in  f.  tarm.  An  enormous,  ringing,  sonorous 
voice  ca'.^d  from  the  orchestra-circle  in  a  tone  of 
comm&nc1  :  "  Keep  your  seats  !  "  With  that  strange 
unziumi ,  of  action  which  sway,   a  mass  of  people 


animated  by  one  emotion,  all  responded  to  this  un- 
known authority.  The  audience  sat  down  with  the 
unquestioning  obedience  of  ajittle  child. 

At  that  moment,  Patti,  made  up  with  the  deathly 
pallor  and  robed  in  the  trailing  white  draperies  of 
the  mad  bride,  peeped  from  the  side-scenes.  She 
walked  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  roguish  glee,  and  shook  her  finger  at  the  audi- 
ence with  an  air  of  coquettish  reproof.  Her  appear- 
ance dispelled  any  remaining  fears,  and  the  per- 
formance went  on  without  further  incident,  except 
the  gathering  up  of  the  (Ubris  from  the  explosion 
and  the  disappearance  of  a  mere  handful  of  alarmed 
people  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  spot. 

The  curiosity  of  the  audience  remained  unsatisfied 
until  the  next  day,  when  people  discovered  what  a 
great  peril  they  had  just  grazed.  A  socialistic, 
men  tally- unhinged  crank  had  armed  himself  with  a 
contrivance  containing  several  explosives,  with  the 
amiable  intention  of  blowing  up  a  few  millionaires, 
and,  incidentally,  the  entire  theatre,  but  he  handled 
his  machine  so  unskillfully  that  he  only  succeeded 
in  partially  setting  it  off  and  in  injuring  himself. 
Of  course  this  exciting  event  was  telegraphed  all  over 
the  country,  and  Patti  received  many  telegrams  con- 
gratulating her  on  her  escape  and  complimenting  her 
for  her  bravery  in  showing  herself  on  the  stage  and 
calming  the  people's  fears.  It  is  much  more  prob- 
able, however,  that  Patti  mistook  this  explosion  as  an 
ebullition  of  wild  and  woolly  enthusiasm  from  a  body 
of  admirers.  The  arch  and  laughing  look  of  re- 
monstrance that  she  turned  on  the  audience  did 
not  seem  to  mask  any  apprehension  whatever. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  the  contagious  ex- 
citability which  permeated  the  opera-going  public 
was  shown  in  the  reception  they  gave  Nevada,  the 
young  Californian,  who  came  as  one  of  the  prima 
donnas  in  the  season  of  1885.  The  young  singer's 
appearance,  long-deferred  by  an  illness,  was  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  as  an  occasion  to  give  vent  to  the 
feeling  of  local  pride  that  a  Californian  should  be 
one  of  the  group  of  celebrated  singers.  A  packed 
house  greeted  her  with  tumultuous  applause,  when, 
after  several  postponements,  she  was  finally  able  to 
appear.  But  when,  in  response  to  her  first  recall, 
she  sang  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the  audience  yielded 
itself  to  a  kind  of  joyful,  unreasoning  frenzy.  She 
was  called  forth  again  and  again  with  shouts  of  wel- 
come. Women  wept.  Men,  with  tears  streaming 
down  their  cheeks,  and  hats  or  handkerchiefs  waving 
over-head,  screamed  "Nevada!  Nevada!  She's  a 
bird  1  "  Nevada  tried  to  sing,  tiied  to  speak,  held 
out  her  hands  appeaUngly  to  her  weeping,  shouting, 
tumultuous  audience,  and  finally,  in  a  state  of 
emotional  collapse,  sat  down  in  a  chair  of  flowers  on 
the  stage  and  wept.  She  said  to  her  friends  that  same 
night,  after  the  performance  was  over,  that  she  wished 
she  could  have  died  then  ;  she  realized  perhaps  that 
she  might  never  again  ride  the  waves  of  such  an  ex- 
altation as  was  produced  in  her  by  this  home- greeting. 
The  little  soprano  came  here  on  a  subsequent  tour  as 
the  leading  sirjger  in  a  concert  troupe.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  city  having  recovered  from  its  condition  of 
operatic  dementia,  remained  entirely  uninterested  in 
the  troupe,  or  in  Nevada  herself,  and  their  season 
narrowly  escaped  being  a  failure. 

The  recent  season  of  the  Ellis  Opera  Company, 
according  to  the  daily  press,  excited  almost  equally 
wide-spread  interest  and  excitement.  There  were 
columns  of  gush  about  the  enthusiasm  that  Melba 
roused  ;  but,  although  the  season  would  have  been  a 
dead  failure  without  her,  she  was  a  disappointment 
to  many.  The  fact  is  that  no  large  grand-opera 
organization  can  ever  hope  to  achieve  a  financial 
success  in  San  Francisco  without  some  famous  name 
on  its  list  of  singers  for  a  drawing  card.  Melba's 
was  the  name  that  drew  in  }the  first  place  ;  but  once 
seen,  she  failed  to  lay  any  spell  on  her  hearers.  Her 
voice,  beautiful  as  it  is,  can  not  borrow  from  her 
somewhat  phlegmatic  personality  the  moving,  thrill- 
ing tones  that  draw  one  to  renew  the  spell  again  and 
again.  People  who  had  no  season  tickets  went  once 
and  were  satisfied.  They  had  seen  Melba  and  done 
their  duty.     That  was  enough. 

The  performance  that  was  chronicled  by  the  dailies 
as  being  most  notable  and  brilliant  was  that  of  "La 
Bobeme,"  and  Melba  was  praised  as  an  ideal  Mimi, 
but  individual  opinions  did  not  bear  out  this  point  of 
view.  "  La  Bobeme,"  in  fact,  is  not  an  opera  to 
bring  out  the  beauties  of  a  great  soprano  voice.  The 
audience  seemed  to  be  waiting,  waiting,  to  see  what 
Melba  could  do,  and  everybody  in  the  cast  seemed 
to  be  conspiring  to  take  away  her  chance.  When 
she  did  sing,  her  acting  was  tame  and  spiritless,  her 
fullest  vocal  powers  were  not  called  on,  and  the  many 
who  had  chosen  that  opera  for  their  one  hearing  of 
Melba  came  away  unimpressed.  As  for  the  nights 
when  she  did  not  sing,  even  the  luxuriant  imagina- 
tions of  the  most  glowing  of  scribes  could  not  fill  the 
acres  of  empty  seats  that  yawned  back  of  the  rows 
occupied  by  holders  of  season  tickets.  These  dis- 
astrous off-nights  must  have  made  large  holes  in  the 
profits,  as  expenses  were  going  on  just  the  same. 

Although  Gadski  has  a  beautiful  voice  and  dra- 
matic talent,  the  support  was  entirely  unremarkable 
and  below  the  standard  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed. In  the  past  we  have  had,  accompanying  the 
great  soprano  stars,  Galassi,  then  the  most  famous  of 
baritones,  and  Scalchi,  equally  noted  as  a  contralto. 
Among  the  tenors,  although  there  have  been  some 
very  poor  singers,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  good 
artists.  Giannini,  although  he  never  attained  fame, 
made  his  mark,  and  had  a  most  beautiful  voice,  and 


a  remarkably  good  method.     Guille  also  had  a  tenor 
voice  of  unusual  beauty. 

On  the  whole,  when  one  reviews  the  season,  just 
ended,  it  seems  to  have  been  either  a  piece  of 
wisdom  or  good  luck  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement that  it  was  a  short  one.  Public  interest 
was  generally  roused,  but  by  no  means  the  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  the  past,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  longer  season  might  have  outlasted 
the  interest  and  considerably  diminished  the  profits. 

JOSEFITA. 

• — ■*■ — * 

The  Races. 

At  the  Oakland  track  to-day  (Saturday)  the  special 
event  will  be  the  Palace  Hotel  Handicap  for  three- 
year-olds  and  upward.  The  distance  is  one  mile 
and  a  furlong,  the  value  of  the  purse  is  $2,000,  and 
as  there  are  some  fifty-four  entries  there  will  doubt- 
less be  a  large  field. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  has  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  of  raciDg  on  the  California 
Jockey  Club's  track  at  Emeryville,  and  its  sixth 
winter  meeting  will  begin  there  on  Monday  next. 
The  special  stake  events  to  be  decided  during  the 
opening  week  are  two  in  number — the  Androus 
Stakes,  for  two-year-olds,  at  four  and  a  half  furlongs, 
to  be  run  on  Wednesday,  and  the  Ingleside  Stakes  at 
four  miles,  a  handicap  for  three-year-olds  and  up- 
ward, to  be  run  the  following  Saturday.  The  first- 
named  event  has  a  guaranteed  value  of  $1.00°,  and 
should  bring  out  a  good  field  of  starters.  Among 
the  entries  are  such  favorites  as  Sardine,  Golden 
Rule,  Kitty  Kelly,  Jennie  Riley,  Lomond,  Winyah, 
Prestome,  and  Fannie  Mills.  In  the  Ingleside 
Stakes,  among  the  tried  performers  that  are  likely  to 
go  to  the  post  are  The  Bachelor,  holder  of  the  race 
record  at  four  miles,  made  over  the  same  course  in  the 
Thornton  Stakes  ;  David  Tenny,  who  finished  second 
in  the  same  event ;  What-er-Lou  ;  Buckwa,  holder 
of  the  two- mile-and-a- quarter  race  record  ;  Lady 
Hurst.  'Ostler  Joe,  Bemardillo,  Sardonic,  and  G.  B. 

Morris. 

• — ♦    « 

Lady  Curzon,  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  India,  has  not 
only  won  the  honor  of  the  decoration  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Crown,  conferred  upon  her  by  the  queen, 
but  has  made  a  complete  conquest  of  Anglo-Indian 
society.  The  decoration  is  one  reserved  for  ladies, 
and  few  besides  members  of  the  royal  family  obtain 
it,  but  its  splendors  are  but  a  minor  adornment  for 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  Lady  Curzon,  if  the  praise 
of  the  native  papers  is  considered.  The  Bangabasi, 
a  leading  paper  of  Bengal,  in  a  truly  Oriental  eu- 
logy, declares  ' '  all  the  goddesses  of  the  Hindoo 
Pantheon  must  hide  their  heads  in  the  presence  of 
Lady  Curzon,"  who  is  like  "  a  diamond  set  in  gold, 
or  a  full  moon  in  a  clear,  autumnal  sky."  The 
paper  adds  : 

"  Her  color  is  like  molten  gold,  its  whiteness 
already  having  assumed  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  warm 
climate  of  this  country.  Her  teeth  are  like  a  set  of 
pearls,  her  waist  is  beautifully  slender,  and  her  raven 
tresses,  setting  off  her  white  complexion,  make  her 
look  like,  we  imagine,  the  Goddess  Saraswati.  Her 
well-shaped  head  is  beautifully  poised  on  a  swan-like 
neck,  her  eyes,  handsomely  purple,  are  ever  restless 
and  beaming  with  intelligence.  Her  forehead  is 
small  and  narrow,  her  neck  is  like  the  neck  of  a 
swan,  and  her  voice  resembles  the  voice  of  a  cuckoo." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley-Martin,  who  have  chiefly 
divided  their  time  between  their  fine  Scottish  seat, 
Balmacaan,  and  New  York,  intend  taking  up  their 
residence  permanently  in  England,  and  will  have  a 
new  town-house  in  Mayfair,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  that  favorite  part  of  the  West  End.  Mr. 
Bradley-Martin  has  purchased  the  freeholds  of  3  and 
4  Chesterfield  Gardens,  and  intends  to  convert  them 
into  one  residence.  The  magnificent  reception- 
rooms,  including  a  splendid  ball-room,  which  these 
two  mansions  will  afford,  will  make  it  possible  to 
entertain  on  a  very  lavish  scale.  Lord  Clifton 
formerly  lived  at  No.  4,  which  has,  however,  re- 
cently been  occupied  by  Count  Zoborowski,  while 
Colonel  Hegan  Kennard  has  been  the  tenant  of  No. 
3.  The  price  paid  for  the  two  houses  was,  it  is  under- 
stood, about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Golficitis  is  a  permanent  addition  to  English  manias 
and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  thinking  alienists. 
It  is  designated  the  fourth  dementia  by  an  English 
physician.  This  mania  differs  from  others  in  that  it 
is  most  acute  in  its  chronic  stages  and  is  incurable. 
Its  symptoms  are  a  loathing  for  legitimate  business, 
an  abnormal  disposition  to  copious  profanity  and  I 
nervous  irritation,  a  passion  for  giddy  and  eccentric 
garments,  a  profound  contempt  for  truth,  a  hatred  of 
domestic  restraint,  accompanied  by  flushed  face  and 
a  depraved  love  of  out-of-doors. 


Special  Sale  of 

Opera  Glasses 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Pearl  Bodies,  Gold  Trimmings,  from $5-5°  to  $3-5o 

Pearl  Bodies,  Gold  Trimmings,  Pearl  Handle  9.00  to  6.75 

Genuine  Lemaire's  Pearl  and  Gold,  from. . . .  8.50  to  6.75 

"             "                 "         "         *"         "...   9  00  to  7.25 

Genuine  Lemaire's  Black,  from 4.35  to  3.25 

"            "                "            "     4.50  to  3.50 

"            "     ■ 5.00  to  3.75 

o4z  Market  St.  instruments. 

U«0tR  CKOMlCt   building 

CALIFOKNIA  THEATRE. 

Ian  maclaren 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson,  D.D. 

Will  deliver  his  Famous 
Lectures : 

1.  Wednesday  Evening,  April  5, 
*'  Readings  From  The  Annals 

Of  Drumtochty," 

2.  Thursday  Evening,  April  6, 
"Certain   Traits  Of  Scottish 

Character." 

3.  Friday  Afternoon,   April   7, 
"  The  Place  Of  The  Minister 

In  Scotch  Life." 

Reserved  seats  on  sale  at  the  box  office  of  the  California 
Theatre,  commencing  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
PRICES— 50c,  75c,  SI. 00,  and  SI. 50. 

OKPHETJM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  April  ^d. 

Kara  "  The  Great,"  the  World's  Premier  Juggler  ;  Ex- 
traordinary Engagement  of  Marshall  P  Wilder,  Prince 
of  Entertainers,  and  Entertainer  of  Princes;  Sisters 
Henpler,  Direct  From  European  Triumphs;  Josephine 
Gassmao  and  Her  Pnmpkin-Colored  Coons;  Polk  & 
Kollins.  the  BaDJotsts ;  the  Matweefs  ;  Pantzer  Brothers  ; 
and  Manning  &  Weston.  Reserved  seats,  25c;  Balcony, 
10C  ;  Opera  Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday, 

RACES  !         RACES  !        RACES  ! 

californiaIockey  club 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 

Winter    Meeting,     l898-'99,    Monday, 
March     20th    to     Saturday,    April 

1st,  Inclusive. 

Racing      M<>  11  flay,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        gs 
Races  start  at  3:15   P.    M.  sharp.     O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  f.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 

I        ■         W.        J.         \*M 

OAKLAND     RACE    TRACK. 

(EMIKTTIILE.) 


Five    or  More   Races    Daily 

APKIL  3d  TO  APKII,  15th. 
Racing  Starts  at  3.15  P.  M. 


Ferry  Boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.f 
13:30,  1:00,  1:30,  3:00,  and  3:30  P.  HI. 
Buy  Ferry  Tickets  to  Shell  Mound. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

President. 


F.  H.  Green. 

Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  KAH.WAY.  (Via  SansaUto  Ferry.) 

Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Sept.  n,  1808. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00, 10:00, 11:30,  a.m.;  1:16  p.m. 
ROUND    TRIP    from    Mill    Valley,    SI. 00 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON.  6jr  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


MORPHINE 


AND  OPIUM.. 

FREE  TRIAL! 
treatment! 

anyone    addicted    to     MORPHINE,! 
(OPIUM,  orother  DRUG    HABIT.     Anab' 

'solute  Permanent  Home  Cure.    Con-e-J 

[spondence  invited,  especially  from  Physicians. 

{Confidential. 

ST-    PAUL   ASSOCIATION, 
_48Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago.  J 


The  United  States  transport  Crook  arrived  at  New 
York  March  28th,  having  on  board  the  bodies  of 
soldiers  who  died  during  the  campaign  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Santiago,  numbering  nearly  seven  hundred. 
All  not  claimed  by  relatives  will  be  buried  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

• — ■*• — • 

Quality,    Purity,    and    Natural    Dryness. 

Connoisseurs  find  these  in  G.  H.  Mumm's  Extra 
Dry  champagne.  Its  importations  in  1898  were 
86,855  cases,  or  52,649  more  than  any  other  brand. 
Only  choicest  grapes  and  first  pressings.  Bottles 
will  bear  green  neckband  and  star  label. 


If  a  sheet  or  half-sheet  of 
Apollo  galvanized  iron  has 
any  fault,  no  matter  how 
slight,  send  it  back  to  your 
jobber  at  his  expense. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel   Company,  Pittsburgh* 


April  3,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


il 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"Ian  Maclaren's"  Lectures. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson,  better  known  as  "Ian 
Maclaren,"  of  Sefton  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
Liverpool,  England,  will  doubtless  receive  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  he 
will  deliver  the  first  of  three  lectures,  to  be  given  at 
the  California  Theatre.  Especial  interest  will  be  cen- 
tered in  his  reading  of  selections  from  his  popular 
works,  which  are  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush," 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School," 
"The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  "Kate  Carnegie," 
and  "  Afterwards." 

His  programme  here  will  be  as  follows  : 
Wednesday  evening,  "  Reading  from  the  Annals 
of  Drumtochty,"  with  notes,  fa)  Margaret  Howe, 
(bj  Jamie  Soutar,  (cj  Dr.  McClure ;  Thursday 
evening,  "Certain  Traits  of  Scottish  Character," 
with  a  reading  from  bis  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bosh  "  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne";  and  Friday  after- 
noon, "The  Place  of  the  Minister  in  Scotch  Life," 
with  readings  from  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Davidson, 
Parish  Minister  of  Drumtochty,"  with  an  unpub- 
lished story. 

The  Orpheum's  Excellent  Bill. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  interesting  new  special- 
ties at  the  Orpheum  next  week,  prominent  among 
which  are  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  monologist,  who 
styles  himself  the  "  Prince  of  entertainers  and  the 
entertainer  of  princes/'  and  Kara,  the  marvelous 
juggler,  both  of  whom  have  long  been  stars  of 
Hopkins's  Trans-Atlantics.  Josephine  Gassman,  a 
San  Francisco  girl,  who  only  a  few  years  ago  used 
to  play  soubrette  roles  in  the  minor  theatres,  comes 
back  to  this  city  a  full-fledged  vaudeville  star,  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  "  pumpkin  -  colored  coons." 
She  has  scored  a  big  bit  in  the  East  as  a  singer  of 
"  coon"  songs,  some  critics  going  so  far  as  to  com- 
pare her  with  May  Irwin.  The  Sisters  Hengler, 
dancing  and  singing  artists,  and  Polk  and  Kollins, 
the  banjoists,  complete  the  list  of  new-comers. 
Among  those  retained  from  this  week's  bfll  are 
Manning  and  Weston,  the  vocalists,  the  Pantzer 
Brothers,  the  head-to-head  balancers,  and  Barnes 
and  Sisson  in  new  songs  and  dances. 


Notes. 
Lottie  Collins  has  regained  her  health  and  returned 
to  the  London  music-halls. 

Israel  Zangwill  will  give  the  name  of  "  The  Jew  " 
to  the  dramatization  of  his  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto." 

Stuart  Robson  is  meeting  with  great  success  in 
Theodore  Burt  Sayre's  comedy-drama,  "The  Two 
Rogues  and  a  Romance." 

Next  season  Francis  Wilson  will  have  a  comic- 
opera  adapted  by  Harry  B.  Smith  from  the  French, 
and  called  "  The  Festivals." 

Maude  Adams  will  appear  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " 
at  the  Empire,  but  not  until  May,  as  the  term  of 
"  Lord  and  Lady  Algy  "  will  have  to  be  extended. 

"Americans  at  Home,"  by  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Rich- 
ardson and  Grace  Livingston  Fumiss,  has  not  proved 
a  success  at  the  New  York  Lyceum  Theatre,  and 
already  a  new  play  is  announced  for  early  production. 

N.  C.  Goodwin  and  Maxine  Elliott  are  to  open  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  London,  on  June  ist, 
in  Clyde  Fitch's  new  play,  "  The  Lady  and  the  Cow- 
boy," in  which  they  have  scored  a  big  hit  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  new  theatre  may  be  the  outcome  of  negotiations 
now  under  way  between  Charles  J.  Behlow,  owner  of 
the  site  chosen,  and  promoters  of  the  enterprise. 
The  location  proposed  is  on  Geary  Street,  facing 
Union  Square,  and  a  fine  structure  is  being  planned. 

A  new  thing  in  Buffalo  Bill's  forthcoming  show  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York  will  be  a 
representation  of  the  charge  at  San  Juan  Hill.  It  is 
promised  that  over  five  hundred  men  on  horseback, 
some  of  them  Rough  Riders  who  served  with  Roose- 
velt, will  participate. 

John  Douglas,  who  in  "  The  Dark  Secret "  wrote 
the  first  of  the  tank  dramas,  has  brought  out  in  Lon- 
don a  new  thriller' called  "The  Mistress  of  the  Seas." 
Its  special  excitement  is  a  desperate  fight  by  the 
hero  and  the  villain  in  the  engine-room  of  a  steam- 
ship, while  the  heroine  hangs  on  a  lever  till  the 
machinery  starts,  thus  averting  a  wreck. 

Edward  S.  Willard,  the  noted  English  actor,  who 
became  seriously  ill  in  Chicago  last  season  and  had 
to  cancel  many  of  his  dates  in  the  United  States,  is 
fast  regaining  bis  health  in  Rome,  and  will  return  to 
England  during  this  month.  He  has  made  no  plans 
for  bis  re-appearance  on  the  stage.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  rest  all  next  season.  He  has  given  up 
his  American  tour  for  the  autumn. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra," which  was  produced  a  few  weeks  ago  at  one 
performance  in  Newcastle,  in  great  secrecy,  for  copy- 
right purposes,  is  his  most  ambitious  stage  effort. 
He  describes  it  as  a  historical  drama  in  five  acts,  but 
it  is  pure  comedy  throughout.  It  will  be  brought  out 
by  Forbes  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
when  they  open  their  London  engagement. 

Blanche  Bates  has  had  to  protest  against  the  nasty 
trick  that  the  Lieblers'  managers  and  press-agents 
sought  to  play  on  her.      They  sent  out  notices  to 


newspapers  to  the  effect  that  they  had  made  a  con- 
tract for  her  exclusive  services  for  the  period  of  five 
years.  The  obvious  purpose,  of  course,  was  to 
prevent  other  managers  from  offering  an  engage- 
ment to  the  actress.  Miss  Bates  promptly  de- 
nounced the  device,  and  stated  that  she  had  made 
no  engagements  at  all  for  the  next  season. 

The  Archbishop  of  Montreal  has  stepped  into  the 
theatrical  field  as  a  censor  of  light  operas,  and  as  a 
result  the  New  Orleans  French  Opera  Company, 
booked  for  a  three  weeks'  season  in  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  finds  its  repertoire  reduced  by  seven 
operas,  some  of  them  the  most  important  on  their 
list.  At  first  the  managers  were  disposed  to  resist 
any  attempt  at  dictation,  but  some  of  the  most 
prominent  society  people  of  Montreal  sided  with  the 
archbishop,  and,  fearing  their  season  would  be  a 
failure,  they  yielded  and  consented  not  to  produce 
"  Le  Jour  et  la  Nuit,"  "  Mamzelle  Nitouche,"  "  Miss 
Helyett,"  "Boccaccio,11  "  Le  Grand  Mogul,"  "Gil- 
lette de  Narbonne,"  and  "  La  Poupee." 

The  French  critics  (says  William  Archer,  the  noted 
English  critic)  are  very  learned  in  French  literature 
and  in  the  classics,  but  almost  none  of  them  knows 
anything  about  modem  languages,  particularly  Ger- 
man and  English.  Lemaitre  and  Sarcey,  even 
Faguet,  know  little  of  English  or  German.  This  is  a 
great  handicap  to  their  criticism.  That  explains 
why,  for  instance,  they  do  not  appreciate  a  play  like 
"Secret  Service."  In  its  general  appearance  that 
play  is  an  ordinary  melodrama,  and  that  is  all  the 
French  critics  saw  in  it.  Its  merit  lay  in  the  way  it 
was  done,  and,  not  knowing  the  language,  that  merit 
escaped  the  French  critic.  In  regard  to  foreign 
things,  consequently,  the  judgment  of  the  Frenchman 
is  almost  worthless.  Another  cause  of  their  defective 
criticism  is  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
there  is  no  drama  anywhere  but  in  France. 

Mabel  Gflman,  who  recently  seceded  from  Augus- 
tin  Daly's  comic-opera  company,  has  made  a  big  hit 
in  the  Casino's  latest  spectacular  musical  farce,  ' '  In 
Gay  Paree."  Frederick  McKay,  of  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express,  commenting  on  the  first-night 
performance,  says  : 

"  Miss  Mabel  Gilman  stands  out  like  a  polar  star 
in  this  production,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  this 
'home  of  comic-opera,'  the  Casino,  Miss  Gilman  is 
the  only  one  now  in  evidence  who  may  be  considered 
seriously  as  a  singer.  Her  voice  is  fresh  and  pure 
and  mellow,  and  she  uses  it  with  capital  skill.  Last 
night  she  sang  the  '  Gay  Grisette '  song,  which  has 
been  altered  since  I  last  heard  it,  with  admirable  in- 
nuendo, and  her  rendering  of  the  'Love  Letters' 
ballad  was  encored  so  frequently  that  she  got  tired 
singing  it.  Miss  Gilman  is  emphatically  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  Casino  forces — thanks  to  her  youth,  nim- 
bleness,  pretty  petulances,  and  her  expertness  as  a 
dancer." 

Neil  Burgess,  the  actor  (says  the  New  York  SunJ, 
has  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  with  liabilities  of 
$104,500,  and  no  assets.  The  debts  were  incurred 
when  for  a  short  time  he  had  possession  of  the  Star 
Theatre,  some  years  ago.  He  refashioned  the  house 
expensively,  and  brought  out  a  play  entitled  ' '  The 
Year  One,"  in  which  he  impersonated  a  serio-comic 
Roman  old  maiden.  He  had  been  highly  successful 
in  the  portrayal  of  eccentric  New  England  women, 
but  this  time  his  efforts  to  be  amusing  were  futile, 
and  the  venture  was  an  utter  fiasco.  A  peculiar  fact 
in  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Burgess  believed  he  was 
guided  by  disembodied  spirits,  with  whom  he  thought 
that  he  consulted  before  making  any  move,  big  or 
little.  "  Another  actor  who  is  a  sincere  spiritualist  is 
Joseph  Jefferson.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  belief 
that  he  receives  and  usually  heeds  the  guidance  of 
spirits  ip  his  affairs  of  art  and  business.  But  Mr. 
Jefferson's  invisible  advisers  would  seem  to  be  abler 
than  Mr.  Burgess's. 

The  theatrical  season  in  the  East,  especially  in 
New  York,  has  been  most  prosperous  this  year. 
Here  is  an  estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  most  im- 
portant managers :  Charles  Frohman,  $300,000  ; 
Jacob  Litt,  $150,000 ;  Al  Hayman,  $100,000 ; 
Maurice  Grau,  $75,000 ;  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  $75,- 
000  ;  Richard  Mansfield,  $70,000  ;  the  Liebler  Com- 
pany, $60,000;  George  W.  Lederer,  $50,000; 
Francis  Wilson,  $45,000  ;  and  Jefferson  de  Angelis, 
$30,000.  Frohman's  best-paying  attractions  were  as 
follows:  Maude  Adams  in  "The  Little  Minister," 
$175,000  ;  John  Drew,  $35,000  ;  Annie  Russell  in 
"  Catherine,"  $50,000 ;  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in 
"Zaza,"  $60,000;  Gillette  in  "Secret  Service," 
$40,000;  and  Gillette's  "Because  She  Loved  Him 
So,"  535,000.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  drew  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  who 
paid  in  $800,000.  Jean  de  Reszkg  drew  down  $63,- 
000  ;  Van  Dyck,  $23,000  ;  Edouard  de  Reszk6,  $28,- 
000 ;  and  Mme.  Sembrich,  Mme.  Lehmann,  and 
Mme.  Nordica  about  $25,000  apiece. 


LATE    VERSE. 


Kipling's  Good  Luck. 
The  first  story  that  Kipling  writes  after  his  illness 
will  bring  a  fabulous  price.  It  will  be  sought  as 
eagerly  by  progressive  publishers  as  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  is  by  all  who  suffer  from  stomach 
ills  of  any  nature.  No  matter  whether  it  be  indi- 
gestion, constipation,  biliousness,  nervousness,  stub- 
born fiver,  or  overworked  kidneys,  Hostetter's  Stom- 
ach Bitters  will  cure  it.  It  is  an  unequaled  spring 
medicine,  curing  and  preventing  malaria,  fever  and 
ague,  and  all  ills  resulting  from  a  run-down  system. 


Easter  in  the  Town. 
The  city's  waste  still  hems  me  round, 

Immitigable,  drear. 
Still,  day  and  night,  its  sullen  roar 

Falls  on  my  listening  ear. 

And  yet  I  see  in  every  square, 

The  grass,  undaunted,  shine. 
And  how,  on  many  a  dusty  front, 

Burgeons  the  starveling  vine. 

What  is  the  message  of  the  sun  ? 

Small  space  he  hath  of  air 
Between  these  grim  and  frowning  piles 

His  meaning  to  declare ! 

And  yet  a  thrill  from  man  to  man 
Runs  through  the  surging  streets, 

And  with  a  sudden  sense  of  joy 
His  neighbor  each  one  greets. 

It  is  the  flood-tide  of  the  year  ; 

And  to  those  happy  men 
Who  dwell  afar  from  cities  now 

The  miracle  is  plain. 

Once  more  the  small  Sowers  gem  the  gras: 

The  ungyved  brooks  run  free. 
Once  more  from  every  tree-top  rings 

The  blue-bird's  ecstasy. 

It  is  the  flood-tide  of  the  year  ; 

The  world  is  lifted  up. 
As  lifts,  within  a  minster  old, 

The  kneeling  priest  his  cup. 

Again  the  moment !  through  the  earth 
There  runs  the  quickening  thrill, 

Makes  life  of  death,  and  love  of  hate, 
And  wine  of  water,  still. 

Lord  !  lift  me,  fill  me,  with  the  rest, 

And  let  this  heart  of  mine 
Feel  in  its  pulses'  constant  throb 

Thy  sacrificial  wine. 

— Scribner's  Magazine. 


The  Coming  Race. 
I  see  them  faintly  o'er  the  misty  hills. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Time-to-be, 
With  grave,  sweet  faces  bending  lovingly. 
And  voices  making  music  soft  that  fills 
Out  weary  air  with  tender,  heart-glad  thrills  ; 
Their  eyes  serene  and  calm  as  those  who  see 
Visions  of  Heaven  and  angel-purity. 
In  their  strong  souls  no  dread  of  earthly  ills, 

And  on  their  tranquil  brows  a  fearless  scorn 
Of  all  that  trample  Truth  and  Justice  low, 
And  make  the  frail  and  helpless  weeping  go. 

But  their  sweet  hands  bear  Love  like  lilies  white. 
That  make  for  night  and  tears  a  tender  morn. 
O,  haste  thy  feet  and  bring  the  new  day's  light  I 
— Josephine  Raymond  in  the  Independent. 

Cities  of  Hell. 
I  fell  into  a  trance  :  my  spirit  passed 
Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  earth,  until 
I  paused  upon  some  dismal  height,  and  gazed. 
Beneath,  the  vast  and  various  cities  lay  ; 
Cities  of  earth  they  seemed,  resurgent  here. 

Familiar,  as  I  gazed,  they  grew,  and  clear  : 
London  discoloring  the  rolling  clouds  ; 
Next  Paris  in  sunbeams,  then  moonlit  Rome  ; 
Last  Babylon  abandoned  to  great  stars : 
These  I  beheld  rebuilded  upon  space. 

Down  to  that  other  London  with  slow  pace 
Venturing,  I  into  a  chamber  came, 
Where  breathed  a  man,  as  after  murder,  fast, 
In  fury  bent  above  a  woman  ;  she, 
New-murdered,  listless  to  me  turned  her  head. 

Then  said  I  to  the  woman  :  "  Being  dead, 
Why  in  this  tragic  London  chamber  still 
Linger  you  ?  "  She  made  answer  ;  "  He  who  stares 
With  everlasting  fury  in  my  face 
Within  this  room  in  frenzy  murdered  me. 

1  Such  power  hath  passion  upon  stones  that  he 
Transported  into  space  the  very  walls, 
The  hour,  the  room,  this  bed  where  still  I  droop. 
Hither  at  death  he  naturally  came. 
Inheriting  the  home  that  moment  built. 

"  Nothing  is  changed— nothing  ;  his  furious  guilt 
Detains  this  chamber  fast,  and  bids  it  stand. 
Ah,  God  !  the  twilight  star  without,  the  branch 
Rustling,  the  long  white  cloud  upon  the  sky, 
By  his  magnetic  rage  do  still  cohere. 

"  Listen,  sweet  friend  !    Dost  thou  not  even  hear 
The  running  of  the  river  through  the  arch, 
The  very  breeze  with  gentleness  of  rain  ? 
Then,  how  it  sighed  I    Now  it  hath  passed  away. 
The  softest  noises  of  that  hour  endure. 

"  Our  spirits  to  these  walls  hath  he  bound  sure  ; 
We,  murderer  and  murdered,  private  live. 
Millions  have  hither  hurled  the  hour,  the  place. 
The  scenery  of  their  sins  :  so  rises  here 
Another  London  and  a  second  Rome. 

"  Oh,  if  thou  marvelest  at  this  earthly  home. 
This  rustle  of  earthly  foliage  after  death, 
This  pattering  of  rain  beyond  the  grave. 
Then  tremble  1   Nothing  done,  or  said,  or  thought, 
Shall  ever  perish  ;  none  can  ever  die." 

"  Is  there  no  hope,  then  ?    Must  you  two,"  said  I, 
"  Spend  in  this  earthly  room  eternal  years  ?  " 
"  I  have  forgiven  him  ;  my  part  is  done," 
She  answered :  "if  but  once  his  rage  subside. 
Straight  would  these  walls  dissolve,  releasing  us." 

Listless  again,  when  she  bad  spoken  thus, 
She  grew ;  that  other  breathing  fast  I  heard. 
Then  sudden  as  a  child  I  cried  for  earth  : 
Rushing,  I  was  aware  at  last  of  waves. 
Then  spires  ;  and  to  the  body  I  returned. 

— Stephen  Phillips  in  the  Century  Magazine. 


WHEN    THE    TRUTH    IS    TOLD. 


San  Francisco  [in  a  shrill  whisper]  —  Have 
they  gone  ? 

The  Press— Yes. 

San  Francisco — All  of  them  ? 

The  Press— All. 

San  Francisco — Ellis  ? 

The  Press— Yes. 

San  Francisco — And  the  agents  ? 

The  Press— Yes. 

San  Francisco— And  Melba,  and  Gadski.  and 
everybody  ? 

The  Press — All  of  them. 

San  Francisco  [heaving  a  deep  sigh] — Ah  ! 

The  Press — You  don't  seem  sorry. 

San  Francisco— Oh,  it  was  awful  1 

The  Press — Not  the  opera  ? 

San  Francisco— No,  the  strain,  the  ecstasy — I 
couldn't  have  stood  it  another  night.     I'm  dead. 

The  Press — The  strain? 

San  Francisco— Yes,  trying  to  live  up  to  all  the 
raptures  you  said  I  was  feeling.  Ye  gods,  such  feats 
as  I  have  been  performing  !  "  Sitting  breathless" 
on  Tuesday,  and  "  lying  prostrate  "  on  Wednesday, 
"  lifted  from  my  chair  "  on  Thursday,  and  "  electri- 
fied "  on  Friday — do  you  wonder  that  I  am  a  nervous 
wreck  on  Sunday  ?    Such  descriptions  ! 

The  Press— They  were  rather  neat.  Did  you 
see  that  one  in  Tuesday's 

San  Francisco— Tuesday  ?  Did  the  applause 
discharge  like  musketry  on  Tuesday,  or  was  that  the 
time  that  half  of  me  was  shouting  "bis!  bis/"  (I 
never  heard  the  word  before  in  my  life)  while  the 
other  half  was  hurling  encores  ?  I  get  things  mixed. 
Let  me  see.  Tuesday  ?  Oh,  of  course.  I  know 
now — Tuesday  was  the  apoplexy  night. 

The  Press— The  what  ? 

San  Francisco — The  apoplexy  night,  when  the 
house  throbbed  and  the  aisles  congested.    Wasn't  it  ? 

The  Press — Oh,  well,  if  that's  your  appreciation 
of  art  I  I  dare  say  you  didn't  care  for  the  opera 
either. 

San  Francisco— Did  you  ? 

The  Press — Certainly.  I  thought  the  perform- 
ance most  creditable. 

San  Francisco  —  Creditable  1  That's  just  it 
They  were  all  creditable,  and  conscientious,  and 
artistic,  and  all  the  other  things  that  don't  make  the 
shivers  run  up  and  down  your  spine,  and  don't  make 
you  wish  that  you  were  a  corsage-bouquet  so  that 
you  might  fling  yourself  upon  tbe  stage. 

The  Press — You  went  ? 

San  Francisco — Of  course  I  went.  To  begin 
with,  I  was  music-hungry,  and  then  I  could  see  my 
fate  if  1  didn't  go.  I  had  to  make  a  record  if  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  De  Reszk6  next  year.  [Confiden- 
tially^    I'm  going  to  ask  you  something. 

The  Press— Well? 

San  Francisco— Will  you  tell  me  the  truth? 

The  Press— Why  not? 

San  Francisco — Well,  then,  aren't  you  glad  it's 
all  over? 

The  Press— Why,  no- 

San  Francisco— Not  a  teeny,  weeny  bit? 

The  Press — Not  at  all.  I  have  two  adjectives  in 
stock  that  I  haven't  touched  yet. 

San  Francisco  [drawing  her  chatr  closer] — Tell 
me,  did  you  think  Melba  so  terribly  great  ? 

The  Press  [transfigured]  —  Melba  I  the  most 
luminant  thing  in  fascinating  diablerie  we  have  ever 
seen.  Such  carmine  tints  1  Such  a  colossal  temper- 
ament i    As  Carmen 

San  Francisco — You  are  getting  things  mud- 
dled— that's  De  Lussan. 

The  Press— Ah,  30  it  is  !  Let  me  see— what  did 
I  think  of  Melba?  Oh,  yes,  I  have  it.  The  most 
phenomenal  lyrical  soprano  upon  the  stage.  What 
faultless  intonation — what  colorature.     Never 

San  Francisco— No,  no,  no  !  That's  not  what  I 
want  at  all — nothing  professional.  Don't  you  see, 
it's  all  over  now  ?  You  don't  have  to  any  more. 
They're  all  far  away  by  this  time.  That's  why  I'm 
asking  you — did  you  really  think  it  all  so  extraordi- 
nary ? 

The  Press — Never  in  the  history  of  the  opera  has 
there  been  gathered  into  one  organization  such  a 
constellation  of  stars.  The  leader — a  magic  wand  ; 
the  stage-manager 

San  Francisco— Stop  ;  please  stop  !  I  see  that 
you  don't  understand  me  yet.  Now,  this  is  what  I 
mean  :  Suppose  that  you  were  some  poor  beggar  of 
a  musician  who  had  denied  himself  all  sorts  of  luxu- 
ries, and  saved  his  nickels  just  for  this  opera,  and 
suppose  that  you  had  paid  five  dollars  admission, 
and 

The  Press  — What  1  Me  pay  five  dollars  ad- 
mission !  Five  dollars  to  see  a  Tivoli  performance  of 
"  TPagliacci "  !  Five  dollars  to  hear  "  La  Bobeme  " 
without  a  tenor  I  Five  dollars  to  drag  through  that 
dreary  night  of  "Faust"!  Five  dollars  I  Frisco, 
dear  girl,  you're  nutty  1  Harriet  L.  Levy. 


—  A  touch  of  grace  is  added  to  the  per- 
sonal  appearance  of  any  lady  by  using  Dickey's 
Creme  de  Lis.  Few  complexions  are  so  perfect  that 
this  added  touch  does  not  heighten  their  beauty  and 
none  so  poor  that  they  will  not  greatly  benefit  by  its 
use.  _     

"  Can  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  the  audience  lend 
me  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  ?  "  asked  the  professor  of 
magic.  "On  vot?"  eagerlv  shouted  the  pawn- 
broker in  the  front  tow.— Puck. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  3,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


HER  COMING  OUT. 

In  her  dainty  hat  and  feather, 

In  her  pretty,  modish  gown, 
All  to  match  the  blithe  spring  weather, 

Comes  our  bonny  maid  to  town  ; 
And  the  swains  who  follow  after, 

As  the  fair  one  walks  before. 
Listen  for  her  sweet,  low  laughter, 

Leave  their  greetings  at  her  door. 

"Tis  the  same  old  simple  story 

Told  in  every  century's  ear  ; 
Stronger  far  than  fame  or  glory 

Is  the  spell  she  weaveth  here. 
Just  by  looking  dear  and  pretty, 

In  her  dainty  Easter  gown, 
She  can  win  the  whole  wide  city 

When  our  maiden  comes  to  town. 

Coming  out  when  pussy-willows 

Nod  beside  the  dancing  rill, 
When  the  violets  star  the  pillows 

Of  the  green  moss  on  the  hill ; 
Coming  when  the  winds  together 

Sing  for  mirth  and  tell  of  spring, 
Welcome,  maid  and  birds  and  weather. 

Flower  and  dimple,  glance  and  wing. 

— Harper  s  Bazar. 


You  must  have  noticed  how  bent  every  rich  girl  is 
on  being  loved  for  herself  alone.  Are  not  the  woods 
full  of  heiresses  who  cling  to  spinsterhood  for  fear  of 
being  married  for  their  money  ?  Do  we  not  continu- 
ally see  the  rich  marrying  the  rich,  not  so  much  from 
an  ambition  to  join  estates  as  because  of  a  belief  that 
where  both  have  money  enough,  pecuniary  consider- 
ations must  fade  out  and  personal  considerations  de- 
termine everything  ?  For  a  rich  girl  to  insist  on  be- 
ing loved  for  herself  alone  (writes  E.  S.  Martin  in 
the  Bazar)  is  really  a  good  deal  more  natural  than 
it  is  reasonable.  In  most  of  her  relations  with 
society  she  is  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  herself 
and  her  fortune  as  a  single  parcel.  Her  income 
represents  certain  powers,  and  she  is  thoroughly 
used  to  having  those  powers  recognized  and  to  profit- 
ing in  all  things  by  the  usufruct  of  them.  But  comes 
there  a  suitor,  straightway  her  mind  takes  a  new  at- 
titude. She  becomes  two  parcels  at  once,  one  being 
her  personality,  the  other  her  fortune  ;  and  if  the 
suitor  is  acceptable  enough  to  get  serious  considera- 
tion at  all,  her  first  query  to  herself  is  pretty  sure  to 
be :  "  Is  it  me  or  my  money  that  the  man  wants  ?  " 

It  seems  as  if  possibly  it  might  relieve  the  minds  of 
some  rich  young  women  (Mr.  Martin  continues) 
and  better  their  chance  of  gaining  their  share  of 
human  happiness  if  they  could  be  brought  to  a 
sounder  understanding  of  their  true  attractions  as 
wares  in  the  great  market  of  matrimony.  In  the 
first  place,  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  money  is  not 
necessarily  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  a  man's  falling  in 
love  with  them,  provided  he  is  of  a  suitable  age  and 
has  reasonable  opportunity.  Every  one  knows  that 
there  is  a  time  of  life  when  a  young  fellow  is  bound 
to  fall  in  love  with  some  girl.  The  fact  that  the  girl 
is  rich  will  not  hinder  him  if  she  is  attractive  in  other 
respects.  So  far  as  their  personality  goes,  rich  girls 
are  just  as  likely  as  poor  ones  to  have  lovers,  though 
it  is  true  that  their  fortunes  may  tend  to  isolate  them. 
But  what  the  rich  girls  do  not  always  consider  is  that 
they  have  sundry  drawbacks  as  partners  for  working- 
men  which  are  offset  by  their  money.  The  rich  girl 
has  usually  become  accustomed  to  a  high  standard  of 
living.  Good  clothes,  a  good  house,  servants,  and 
the  ordinary  luxuries  of  life  have  become  so  nearly 
indispensable  to  her  that  she  would  hardly  be  happy 
without  them,  and  unless  she  had  the  means  of  pro- 
viding these  things  for  herself,  she  would  not  be 
available  as  a  wife  to  any  man  who  could  not  provide 
them  for  her.  The  rich  girl  does  not  want  to  be 
poor.  She  wants  to  keep  right  on  being  rich.  No 
sensible  man  would  wish  to  lure  a  rich  girl  out  of  her 
natural  environment  into  a  state  of  impecuniousness 
.and  deprivation.  And  so  it  happens  that  rich  girls 
and  their  fortunes  are  almost  always  considered  by 
sane  suitors  as  one  parcel,  and  will  be  so  considered 
while  the  conditions  of  earthly  happiness  continue  as 
they  are. 

But,  after  all  (concludes  the  Bazar's  philosopher), 
there  is  no  occasion  in  that  for  rich  girls  to  repine. 
Many  poor  men  would  like  a  wife  with  a  fortune,  be- 
cause a  fortune  is  undeniably  a  handy  thing  to  have 
in  one's  family,  but  the  men  who  look  to  marriage  as 
a  means  of  support  are  comparatively  few,  and 
usually  their  attitude  toward  life  is  so  obvious  that  no 
fairly  sensible  rich  girl  need  be  taken  in  by  them. 
No  man  who  is  not  a  fool  or  a  rascal  will  wish  to 
marry  a  woman,  be  she  rich  or  poor,  with  whom  he 
does  not  believe  he  can  live  happily.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  marriage  in  which  one  partner  is 
happy  and  the  other  not.  Either  it  is  a  good  mar- 
riage for  both  or  for  neither.  What  the  rich  girl 
wants  is  just  what  the  poor  girl  wants— a  good  man 
who  suits  her  and  who  is  worth  marrying.  If  she  can 
satisfy  herself  that  her  suitor  is  a  good  man,  and  that 
he  has  sense  enough  to  provide  for  his  own  happi- 
ness, she  need  not  distress  her  mind  with  specula- 
tions as  to  how  much  weight  her  fortune  has  in  pro- 
moting his  attentions.  The  man  who  wants  to  marry 
her,  and  is  glad  she  has  a  fortune  because  it  makes 
marriage  mon  feasible  for  both  of  them,  is  not  neces- 
sarily unworthy,  but  if  she  loves  him  he  may  be  an 
advantageoun  person  for  her  to  marry.  Her  fortune, 
far  from  ti.    ;g  a  drawback  to  her  happiness  after 


marriage,  will  still  be  hers,  and  will  still  be  about  as 
useful  to  her  as  it  was  before.  The  possession  of  it 
will  help  to  make  her  an  equal  partner  in  the  house- 
hold, and,  indeed,  will  tend,  especially  if  it  is  too  big, 
to  make  her  the  ruling  partner,  so  that  she  will  have 
need  to  exercise  some  discretion  to  avoid  having  too 
much  her  own  way.  That  risk  is  offset  by  the  risk 
the  man  runs  in  having  his  future  too  much  domi- 
nated by  his  wife's  money  ;  but  if  the  man  is  the 
right  sort  of  man  and  the  woman  the  right  sort  of 
woman,  both  risks  may  be  safely  taken. 

The  opening  of  the  spring  season  with  the  various 
dressmakers,   according  to  the  New  York   Sun,  as 
well  as  at  the  department  stores,  offers  opportunities 
for  a  sport  familiar  to  those  who  go  the  rounds  to  see 
the  new  gowns.     The  Paris  dressmakers  who  have 
made  reputations  for  themselves  always  sell  to  for- 
eign buyers  every  year  the  costumes  which  they  con- 
sider the  most   likely   to    become  popular.     These 
models,   as  they  are  called,  go  all  over  the  world. 
Amusing  stories  have  been  told  of  American  women 
who  went  to  Paris,  bought  expensive  gowns  of  the 
fashionable  dressmakers  there,  and  then  traveled  on 
to  Berlin  and  Vienna  only  to  find  exactly  the  same 
garments  on  exhibition  there.     It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  they  always  cost  the  Paris  price,  but  no 
more,  as  the  wholesale  cost  was  small  enough  to  let 
the  retail  dealer  make  his  profit.     These  models  are 
sold  to  Americans  just  as  they  are  to  department 
stores.     In  this  season  of  frequent  openings,  women 
who  make  it  a  point  to  attend  them  have  frequent 
opportunity  to  see  the  same  gown  in  different  places. 
Picking  them  out  becomes  quite  an  exciting  game 
after  a  while.     "  There's  a  Felix,"  the  Sun  quotes  a 
girl  as  saying  the  other  day  in  a  large  department 
store;    "just  like  the  one  we  saw  at   Mme.   X's. 
Guess  what  that  gray  and  canary  is.     No,  no.    It's  a 
Paquin.   Don't  you  remember  exactly  the  same  thing 
made  in  green  and  brown  at  Lapierette's  ?  "     Many 
experiences  of  women  who  bought  model  gowns  ex- 
pecting to  be  quite  alone  in  ihe  finery  have  been  told. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  has  for  its  heroines  two 
New  York  women  of  entirely  different  physical  ap- 
pearance and  equally  important  social  position.     It 
happened  that  they  were  not  particularly  friendly. 
Last  autumn  both  appeared  at  a  fashionable  wedding, 
and  by  chance  met  on  the  steps  of  the  church.    They 
were  dressed  in  identically  the  same  fashion.    The 
design  and  color  of  the  costumes  were  conspicuous, 
and  both  gowns  had  cost  a  large  sum.     One  had 
been  bought  in  Paris,  while  the  other  came  from  a 
New  York  dressmaker,  who  had  imported  it.     There 
was  one  striking  difference,  however,  in  the  effect  of 
the  garments.     One  of  the  women  was  tall  and  thin, 
while  the  other  was  short  and  dumpy.   It  was  the  tall 
woman  who  had  the  better  of  the  meeting,  for  the 
dress  was  much  better  suited  to  her  style. 

Men's  clubs  are  far  from  being  the  dens  of  iniquity 
which  certain  old-fashioned  ladies  conceive  them  to 
be.  The  tone  of  clubs  improves  as  the  tone  of 
society  in  general  improves,  and  at  present  there  is  a 
very  general  sentiment  in  them  against  excessive 
drinking  or  gambling  for  high  stakes.  The  man 
who  drinks  more  than  is  good  for  him  soon  finds  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  club  is  decidedly  chilly,  and 
any  flagrant  breach  of  the  proprieties  will  bring  on 
him  some  expression  of  censure  from  the  governors 
which  he  is  not  likely  soon  to  forget.  As  to  gam- 
bling, it  is  in  deep  disfavor.  Gambling  is  prohibited 
in  every  large  club  in  New  York,  and  in  most  of 
them  the  members  who  live  in  the  club-house  find 
that  it  is  unwise  to  give  poker  parties  in  their  rooms. 
One  of  the  charter  members  of  a  club  which  now 
numbers  more  than  a  thousand  members  recently 
said  that  the  club  was  started  by  a  lot  of  men  who 
played  poker  regularly  for  high  stakes.  "  Poker  for 
high  stakes  is  still  played  in  this  city,"  he  said,  "  but 
not  by  the  same  class  of  men  who  started  this  club. 
I  have  sat  in  when  men  at  the  table  lost  fifteen  thou- 
sand or  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  a  night,  and  on 
the  whole  it  was  a  very  costly  amusement  for  me, 
much  as  I  enjoyed  it.  When  the  club  was  organized 
we  played  there,  and  other  members  did  not  criticise 
us.  That  sort  of  gambling  does  not  exist  in  any  de- 
cent club  in  New  York  now.  It  worked  out  its  own 
end  in  this  club.  Men  who  could  not  afford  to  lose 
lost  heavily.  Several  disagreeable  club  scandals 
came  of  it,  and  the  game  was  stopped.  That  sort  of 
play  is  now  left  for  the  professional  gambler,  and  the 
clubs  are  free  from  it."  The  same  thing  is  true,  in  a 
great  measure,  regarding  the  clubs  of  San  Francisco. 
Gambling  games  are  but  little  played  in  any  of  them. 
Of  course,  whist  is  played  for  small  stakes,  but  the 
all-night  sessions,  in  which  thousands  of  dollars 
changed  hands,  are  a  memory— and  a  not  particu- 
larly hallowed  one— in  the  clubs  of  the  city. 


equivalent  to  presentations  to  her  majesty,"  and  to  the 
debutante  and  the  lady  up  from  the  country  doubtless 
this  is  very  satisfactory.  But  to  the  woman  who 
passes  her  lire  within  the  circle  of  the  court  these 
drawing-rooms  assume  a  second-rate  and  dowdy  ap- 
pearance. Very  few  really  smart  gowns  are  seen, 
while,  of  course,  the  restrictions  at  present  existing 
in  regard  to  court  mourning  aggravate  to  a  certain 
extent  the  ineffective  appearance  of  many  of  the  cos- 
tumes. These  sudden  demands  for  court  mourning 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  inopportune,  when 
they  interfere  with  the  beginning  of  a  season.  Most 
Englishwomen  have  been  busy  for  months  previously 
designing,  arranging,  and  "composing"  their  gowns 
for  this  important  occasion.  A  presentation  at  court 
is  anything  but  a  cheap  method  of  entering  the  sacred 
circle  of  fashionable  life.  A  court-gown  can  cost 
anything  up  to  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  but  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  get  one  less  expensive  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  dollars.  Then 
added  to"  this  come  the  necessary  plumes,  the  hair- 
dresser's fee,  which  is  not  inconsiderable  for  building 
up  a  coiffure  in  the  latest  "court"  style,  for  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  wear  an  ordinary  kind  of  hair- 
dressing  made  with  feathers  and  veil,  and  there  is  the 
bouquet,  which  is  inevitable  and  fearfully  expensive, 
and  the  carriage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessary 
afternoon  tea,  which  amounts  to  an  informal  recep- 
tion, after  the  drawing-room.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  as 
expensive  to  be  presented  at  court  as  it  is  to  get  mar- 
ried. 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 


The  sales  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  for 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  March  29,  1899,  were 
as  follows : 

Bonhs. 

Bonds.  Sales.        Closed. 

Cal.St.  Cable  Co.  5%     5,000    @  116 


C.  C.  Water  5% 5,000 

Market  St.  Ry  6;, ...  4,000 
Market  St.  Ry  5%...  24,000 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...  31,000 

N.Pac.C.  R.R.  5%.  4,000 

S.F.&N.P.Ry5%.  s.ooo 

S.  F.  &S.  J.  Ry.5%  4,000 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%. . .  ■  13,000 
S.  P.  of  Cal.  6%(  1905)     5,000 

S.  P.  of  Cal.  6^(1906)  15,000 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..  4,000 

S.  V.  Water  6% 7,000 

S.  V.  Water  4% 19,000 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d..  25,000 

U.  S.  Coop.  3% 6,400 


Bid,  Asked. 
116 


TTO  cheer  a  truly  loyal  heart, 

And  lively  spirits  to  impart, 
Naught  can  compare  with 

EVANS'  ALE. 

Can  any  taste  this  drink  divine 
And  then  compare  rum,  brandy, 
wine, 
Or  aught  with 

EVANS'  ALE? 

Then  let  us  crown  the  cheerful 

glass, 
And,  sportive,  bid  the  minutes  pass 
In  quaffing  good  old 

EVANS'  ALE. 

Oh,  blest  potation  !  still  by  thee 
And  thy  companion,  liberty. 

Do  health  and  mirth  prevail 

To  tell  the  virtues  of 

EVANS'  ALE. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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Water  Stocks. 
Contra  Costa  Water. 
Spring  Valley  Water. 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Central  L.  &  P 50 

Equitable  Gas 2,690 

Mutual  Electric 125 

Oakland G.  L.andH.  no 
Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.  255 
S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  3,615 
S.  F.  Gas ,  2,zio 

Banks. 
Bank  of  California. .        40 
Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.      180 
Union  Trust 9 

Strut  E.R. 

Market  St 771 

Presidio 15 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 710 

Vigorit 1,800 

Sugars. 

Hana  P.  Co 1,100 

Hawaiian 960 

Hutchinson 735 


«5M 
@n6K 

©  103^-104 

@  \oiYz  101%     101% 

@  107%  107&     io8Ji 
Stocks. 

Sltarts.       Clostd.  Bid.  Asktd. 

2,780    @    6-3'A-  67  66J4      6jH 
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Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
abont  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yoa 
want  to  be  "  np  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

HO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON.    PASIS.    BKKI.1N.    8YDNBT. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H. 


CO. 


8.    BRIDGE    & 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Ricycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


The  two  drawing-rooms  tbat  fairly  opened  the  Lon- 
don season,  one  on  the  second  and  the  other  on  the 
fourth  of  this  month,  were  not  particularly  interesting 
or  smart.  In  fact,  they  had  a  decidedly  provincial  flavor 
about  them,  mixed  with  a  Parliamentary  element  that 
to  the  observant  on-looker  was  not  enlivening.  You 
can  not  get  up  any  particular  enthusiasm  among  the 
really  smart  crowd  in  London  (writes  Anne  Morton 
Lane  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald)  about  a  drawing- 
room  that  is  held  by  any  less  a  personage  than  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  ' '  By-the-queen's-pleasure  "  pres- 
entations made  to  the  Duchess  of  York  or  Princess 
Christian  pf  Schleswig-Holstein  are  "considered  as 


Paauhau  S.  P.  Co. ..   1,910  @    39%- 
Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 461  @  109-    109&     109K     no 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      365  ®    1a¥a.- 1&A.      75 

Pac.  A.  F.  Alarm....      500  @    -  \%  ijjj         1% 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  had  a  weak,  down- 
ward tendency  during  the  week,  selling  down  from 
84^  1077.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this — first, 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  rates  which  are 
to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  and,  second,  on  account  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Independent  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, which  is  backed  by  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  sons. 
The  stock  closed  weak  at  78%  bid  and  78^  asked. 
Mutual  Electric  also  was  very  weak  at  the  close,  n 
being  bid  and  having  been  offered  as  low  as  12. 
Equitable  Gaslight  advanced  during  the  week  from 
7%  to  9,  and  closed  strong  at  9  bid,  and  no  stock 
offered.  There  are  street  rumors  that  the  Spreckels 
will  make  some  mutual  arrangements  with  the  Equit- 
able  Gaslight  Company  regarding  power,  etc. 

Hawaiian  again  advanced  from  tj%  to  85  during 
the  week,  closing  84K  bid  and  85^  asked.  Hana 
Sugar  advanced  from  17^  to  18,  but  at  the  close 
weakened  off  again  to  17^  bid  and  17^  asked. 

Giant  Powder  was  firm  at  61  bid. 

Contra  Costa  Water  was  very  strong,  selling  up 
from  63%  to  67,  closing  at  66#S  bid  and  67%  asked. 
There  are  rumors  that  the  stock  is  being  bought  for 
control  at  the  annual  election  which  takes  place  in 
May. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

626  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1698 27,389,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Ebckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mbvhr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Ghorgb 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr  ;  General 
Attornev,  W.  S.  Goodfbllow. 

Board  of  Directors— lgo.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  E.  Rnss,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Faid-TJp  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469 , 668 

E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  db  FREMERY,  Vice-Prea 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors—  George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 

Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 

iel  E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo- Calif ornian  Banks. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

C  APITAt, 83,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 
January  1,  1890. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Ikving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


W.  S.  Gilbert  was  once  at  a  social  gathering  in  the 
bouse  of  a  rich  but  ignorant  woman,  who  posed  as  a 
patron  of  music.  The  hostess  asked  the  cynical 
Scotchman  :  "  And  what  is  Bach  doing  now  ?  Is  he 
composing  anything?"  "No,  madam,"  was  the 
grave  reply,  "  he  is  just  now  decomposing." 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  at  a  meeting  engaged 
in  auditing  the  accounts  of  a  sectarian  school. 
Among  the  items  was  one  of  fifty  pounds  for  an 
"occasional  monitor."  One  of  the  persons  present 
asked  the  bishop  what  an  "occasional  monitor" 
was.  "  I  suppose,"  replied  the  bishop,  "that  is  the 
Nonconformist  conscience." 

A  cadet  on  his  way  to  Manila  bad  run  up  against 
a  mean  cross-sea,  the  first  he  ever  encountered,  and 
he  was  having  a  hard  time  of  it.  As  he  leaned  over 
the  rail,  struggling  for  relief,  a  kind-hearted  first- 
lieutenant  came  along,  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said  :  "  What's  the  matter,  young  man  ?  Stomach 
a  little  weak ? "  "Then,"  said  the  colonel,  who  told 
the  story,  "  the  little  cadet  hauled  himself  back  on 
the  rail  and  replied  :  '  Stomach  weak  ?  Hell,  no.  1 
can  throw  as  far  as  anybody.'  " 

One  day  the  well-known  classical  playwright,  M. 
Empis,  was  reading  a  new  piece  to  the  committee  of 
the  Com<5die-Francaise,  when  one  of  the  members 
fell  fast  asleep.  M.  Empis  objected  to  M.  Samson 
voting  on  his  work.  "  M.  Samson,"  said  the 
dramatist,  "was  snoring  during  at  least  one  act, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  ;  hence  he  is  scarcely 
justified  in  giving  an  opinion."  "In  the  first  place, 
M.  Empis,"  replied  the  actor  thus  incriminated,  "1 
was  not  snoring,  but  merely  sleeping  aloud ;  in  the 
second  place,  sleep  may  also  be  an  opinion." 

General  Butler  was  one  of  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine young  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  before  him  came  a  youth  who  failed  miserably 
on  all  that  pertained  to  jurisprudence,  case  law,  civil 
law,  sumptuary  law,  unwritten  law,  and  due  process 
of  law.  Finally  Butler  asked  :  "  What  would  you  like 
to  be  examined  in  ?  You  have  failed  in  everything 
we  have  suggested."  The  reply  came  :  "  Try  me  on 
the  statutes  ;  I'm  up  on  them."  Butler  shook  his 
head  solemnly.  "  My  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  do.  You  may  be  ever  so  familiar 
with  the  statutes,  but  what  is  to  prevent  a  fool  legis- 
lature from  repealing  all  you  know  ?  " 


Dr.  Gruby,  a  physician  of  Paris,  famous  for  his 
efforts  to  protect  animals  from  cruelty,  was  logical 
enough  to  include  insects  in  his  mercy.  He  was, 
however,  a  little  nervous,  and  when  one  day,  in  his 
parlor,  a  big,  blue  fly  buzzed  uninterruptedly  on  a 
window-pane,  the  doctor  called  his  man-servant. 
"Do  me  the  kindness,"  said  the  doctor,  "to  open 
the  window  and  carefully  put  that  fly  outside." 
"  But,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  who  thought  of  the 
drenching  the  room  might  get  through  an  open  case- 
ment, "it  is  raining  hard  outside."  The  doctor  still 
thought  of  the  fly,  and  not  of  his  cushions.  "Oh, 
is  it?"  he  exclaimed;  "then  please  put  the  Utile 
creature  in  the  waiting-room,  and  let  him  stay  there 
until  the  weather  is  fair  1 " 


The  elder  Sothern  once  saw  a  notice  in  a  country 
inn  that  a  convention  of  clergymen  was  to  meet 
there  the  next  day.  Each  clergyman  upon  arrival 
received  a  note,  signed  with  the  landlord's  name,  re- 
questing him  to  say  grace  at  dinner,  the  signal  to  be 
a  bell  rung  in  the  office.  Sothem  had  noticed  that 
the  landlord  sounded  a  bell  every  day  as  the  guests 
sealed  themselves  for  dinner.  Everything  went  off 
to  Sothern's  complete  satisfaction.  The  bell  rang 
and  up  rose  every  clergyman  and  began  grace,  then 
stopped,  looking  askance  at  the  others.  Some  began 
again,  some  sat  down  and  got  up  again.  The  scene 
for  some  minutes  was  one  of  confused  bobbing  up 
and  down,  with  mutterings.  The  landlord  stared 
in  astonishment,  and  Sothern  put  on  a  look  of  polite 
anxiety  and  surprise.     He  left  the  inn  that  day. 

The  women  of  a  Mississippi  town  organized  a  Red 
Cross  Auxiliary  Society,  and  among  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  comfort  of  their  absent  heroes  was  a  case 
of  home-made  pajamas.  The  box  containing  these 
was  sent  to  camp,  but  no  acknowledgment  of  its  re- 
ceipt was  returned.  So  the  good  women  telegraphed  : 
"  Anxious  to  know  if  you  got  the  pajamas  last  week." 
Now,  the  captain  had  been  sitting  up  with  the  boys 
the  night  before,  and  when  the  dispatch  was  handed 
him  he  was  trying  to  reduce  his  swollen  head  with  a 
wet  towel,  and  his  mind  was  somewhat  confused.  So 
the  women  of  the  relief  society  were  astonished  by 
the  receipt  of  this  dispatch:  "Story  is  a  lie  out  of 
whole  cloth  ;  probably  made  up  by  my  enemies  to 
ruin  me  politically.  Admit  am  not  a  lotal  abstainer, 
but  never  had  the  pajamas  last  week  or  at  any  other 
time." 

A  yarn  is  told  in  Harper's  Weekly  of  two  Tennes- 
see volunteers  in  Manila  :  A  Filipino  convict  bad 
climbed  the  prison  wall  and  was  running  for  dear  lile 
through  the  open.  Two  long-legged  Tennesseeans 
were  on  guard  duty.    They  kneeled  to  fire.    ' '  I  don't 


guess  it's  more  than  three  hundred  yards,"  said  one, 
quietly.  "  I  reckon  it's  most  five  hundred,"  said  the 
other,  as  if  he  were  discussing  the  weather.  The 
prisoner  was  running  like  a  deer,  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  undergrowth  around  innumerable  little 
huts,  where  he  would  be  safe.  "Call  it  four  hun- 
dred," suggested  the  first  Tennesseean,  in  a  concil- 
iatory tone.  They  adjusted  their  sights,  aimed,  and 
fired.  The  escaping  convict  fell,  and  the  two  Ten- 
nesseeans went  out  to  bring  in  what  was  left  of  him. 
"  If  he's  hit  in  the  head,  it's  my  shot,"  said  one.  "  I 
aimed  low,  acco'din'  to  a'my  regulations,"  drawled 
the  other.  The  convict  was  found  with  one  bullet 
through  the  back  of  bis  head  and  another  through 
the  lower  end  of  his  spine. 


THE    McKINLEY-REED    CONFERENCE. 


Views   of  Martin    Dooley,  the   Chicago   Journal's 

Philosopher,    on    the    Recent    Meeting 

on  Jekyl  Island. 


"  I'd  like  to  been  there,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 

"  Where's  that  ?  "  Mr.  Hennessy  asked. 

"At  Shekel  Island,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  seein'  me 
frind  Mack  an'  me  frind  Tom  Reed  ineetin"  be  the 
sad  sea  waves. 

"  Ye  see,  Mack  was  down  there  with  Mark  Hanna. 
He  was  tired  out  with  expandin'  an'  anxiety  fr  fear 
me  fiind  Alger'd  raysiga,  an'  says  Hanna,  he  says, 
"Come  down,'  he  says,  '  wilh  me,'  he  says,  'to 
Shekel  Island,'  he  says.  '  'Tis  th'  home  iv  riches,'  he 
says,  '  where  us  millyonaires  are  rested  from  takin' 
care  iv  the  counthry.'  he  says.  '  There,  in  th'  shade 
iv  th'  coupon  threes,"  he  says,  '  we  watch  th'  sea 
waves  an'  wondher,'  he  says,  '  whin  th'  goold  that's 
in  thim  can  be  exthracted,"  he  says.  'They'se 
nawlhin'  tb  break  th"  silence,'  he  says,  '  but  th' 
roarin'  iv  th'  ocean,'  he  says,  'an'  that  sounds 
nat'ral,' he  says,  '  because  'tis  almost  like  th' sound 
iv  th'  stock  exchange,'  he  says.  'A  man,"  he  says, 
'  that  has  th'  ticker  eye,'  he  says,  '  or  th"  coupon 
thumb,"  he  says,  'is  cured  in  no  time,'  he  says. 
'  Come,'  he  says,  '  fly  with  me,"  he  says.  '  They'se 
nawthin'  to  keep  ye  here,'  he  says.  '  Iv'ry  one  iv  th" 
Cab'net,  includin"  the  Secretary  iv  War'll  stick  to  his 
place,'  he  says,  '  like  a  man,'  he  says. 

"  An'  Mack  wint  with  him.  He  was  settin'  on  the 
beach  in  a  goold  chair,  surrounded  be  millyonaires, 
with  th'  prisident  iv  a  bank  fannin'  him  an'  th'  threas- 
urer  iv  a  di'mon'  mine  poorin'  his  dhrink,  an"  though 
he  was  feelin'  well  they  was  something  on  his  mind. 
'  What  ails  ye  ?  '  ast  Hanna.  '  I  was  thinkin",'  says 
Mack,  '  how  pleasant  'twud  be  if  me  ol"  frind  Tom 
Reed  was  here,'  he  says.  '  'Twud  be  Paradise  if  he 
was  here,'  he  says.  When,  lo  and  behold,  who 
should  come  across  th'  dimon'-studded  beach  twad- 
lin'  through  th'  bank-notes  that  had  been  dropped  be 
th'  good  farmers  iv  Shekel  Island,  but  Tom  Reed. 

"Well,  sir,  to  see  th'  afftciion  that  those  two 
gr-reat  men  showed  at  the  encounter  'd  dhraw  tears 
fr'm  th"  eyes  iv  a  hear-rt  iv  stone.  'Tom,'  says 
Mack,  in  falterin'  accints,  '  where  have  ye  been  ? 
F'r  days  an'  days  I've  skinned  yon  blue  horizon  fr 
anny  sign  iv  ye,'  he  says.  'An'  ye  come  not,'  he 
says.  '  I  didn't  think  I  cud  miss  ye  so,'  he  says. 
'  Embrace  me,"  he  says,  '  if  ye  ar-re  not  ar-rmed,'  he 
says.  '  Mack,'  says  me  frind  Tom  Reed,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  'this,"  he  says,  'is  th*  happiest  moment 
iv  me  life,'  he  says.  'I  cudden't,"  he  says,  'I 
cudden't  stay  in  Wash'n'ton,'  he  says,  'with  you  so 
far  away,'  he  says,  '  where  I  cudden't  watch  ye,'  he 
says.  '  Ye're  th'  on'y  man  in  th'  wur-ruld  I  care  f  r,' 
he  says,  'but  meself,'  he  says,  '  an',' be  says,  'I'd 
fall  weepin"  on  ye're  shoulder  this  minyit,'  he  says, 
'  but  I  don't  want  to  be  disrayspictful  be  turnin'  me 
back  on  Mister  Hanna,"  he  says.  'Well,'  says 
Mack,  'set  down,'  he  says.  '  Rockyfeller,'  he  says, 
'tell  Morgan  fr  to  fetch  up  a  kag  iv  sherry  wine,' 
he  says.  'Tom,"  he  says,  'we've  been  frinds  fr 
years,'  he  says.  '  We  have,'  says  Tom.  '  We've 
concealed  it  fr'm  them  vulgar  and  pryin'  public,"  he 
says,  '  but  in  our  hearts  we've  been  frinds  barrin"  th" 
naygur  dillygates  at  th'  con-vintion,'  he  says.  '  'Twas 
a  mere  incident,' says  Mack.  'We've  been  frinds,' 
he  says,  '  an'  I've  always  wanted,"  he  says,"  'to  do 
something  fr  ye,'  he  says.  "Th"  time  has  come,"  he 
says,  'whin  I  can  ralize  me  wish,'  he  says.  '  I  offer 
ye,"  he  says,  '  th'  Prisidency  to  succeed  me,'  he  says. 
*  No,  no,'  he  says,  '  I'll  not  be  rayfused,'  he  says. 

"  Th'  Speaker  of  th'  House  burried  his  face  in  his 
han's  an'  sobs  shook  him  partly  f'r  manny  minyites. 
Thin  he  raised  his  head  an'  says  :  '  Mack,"  he  says, 
'  I  can't  take  it,'  he  says.  '  'Tis  mos"  gin-rous  iv  ye,' 
he  says,  '  but  me  hea-rt  fails  me,'  he  says.  '  What  is 
it  to  be  Prisidint?'  says  he.  '  Th"  White  House," 
he  says,  'is  a  prison,"  he  says,  'to  which  a  man  is 
condimned,"  he  says,  '  f'r  fine  wurruk  at  th'  polls,'  he 
says.  '  Th'  life  iv  a  Prisidint  is  slavery,'  he  says.  '  If 
I  was  to  take  th"  job,"  he  says,  '  I'd  be  tortured  day 
an'  night,'  he  says,  "be  th'  fear  iv  assassination,'  he 
says.  'Think,'  he  says,  '  iv  an  aranchist  shootin' 
thirteen-inch  shells  at  me,'  he  says,  'an"  maybe,'  he 


"  I  find  them  the  best  preparation  for 
colds,  coughs  and  asthma. "— Mbs.  8.  A. 
Watson,  Temperance  Lecturer. 
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says,  '  dentin"  me,"  he  says.  '  No,"  he  says,  '  I  have 
a  good  job  where  I  am,"  he  says.  'All  I've  got 
to  do,'  be  says,  '  is  to  set  up  at  th'  desk,'  he 
says,  '  an  not  recall  th'  names  iv  th"  gintlemen 
on  th'  flure,  an'  me  jooty's  done,"  he  says.  'I 
thank  ye  kindly,  Willum,  but  I  can  not  accept  ye'er 
gin'rous  offer,"  he  says.  '  Go  back  to  th'  cell,'  he 
says,  '  an"  slave  like  a  convict,'  he  says.  '  I  will  not  rob 
me  frind,"  he  says,  'ivsuch  an  honor  ;  but,"  he  says, 
'tell  me  whin  ye  thought  iv  throwin' up  th"  job  an' 
lavin'  me  br-reak  into  this  hateful  prison,'  he  says. 
'  About  th"  year  two  thousan"  an'  eight,  dear  frind," 
says  Mack.  '  No,  no,'  says  Tom  Reed  ;  '  I  can  not 
accept  it,"  he  says,  pressin'  Mack's  hand.  'Tis  too 
much,*  he  says,  '  an'  too  long,"  he  says.  '  I  lave  ye,' 
he  says,  '  but  I'll  call  on  ye,'  he  says.  'Take,'  he 
says,  '  this  little  silver- mounted  bottle  iv  bromo- 
caffeen,"  he  says,  '  an  think  iv  me,'  he  says.  '  I  will," 
says  Mack.  '  Ar-rent  ye  tired  iv  ye'er  long  journey  ? ' 
he  says.  '  Wudden't  ye  like  to  take  a  bath  in  th'  shark 
pond  befure  ye  go  ? '  he  says.  An'  so  they  backed 
away  fm  each  other,  th'  tears  rollin'  down  their 
cheeks.     Frindship,  Hinnissy,  is  a  sacred  thing." 

'*  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy.  "if  they  ar-re  ;  but  I 
don't  believe  wan  wurrud  ye  tol"  me." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "if  they  ain't  both 
frinds  wan  iv  thim  is.  An",  annyhow.  I'm  glad  to 
know  Tom  Reed  ain't  thryin'  to  break  into  jail." — 
Peter  Dunne  in  the   Chicago  Journal.     Copyright, 

1899. 

• — ♦    » 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  WinsloWs 
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Delivered  by  carrier      -     -      65c.   a   month 
Weekly  Call $1.00  per  year 


VV.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 


£AHIC 


S.  S.  Australia,  for 
Honolulu  only,  Wed- 
nesday, Apr.  ."■ ,  2  p.  id. 
S.  S.  Mariposa  galls 
via  Honotalu  and 
Auckland  for  Sydney, 
Wednesday,  April  19, 
1899,  at  10  p.  in. 

J.  D.  Spreckele  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.    Freight  Office,  3*7  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTS  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  Of  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

atl  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Doric.  (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  4 

Coptic. .  .(Via  Honolulu) Friday,  Am'i  1  28 

Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  17 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


h 


Toyo    Risen    Kaislia 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  hoard  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Maru Wednesday,  April  12 

America  Maru Saturday,  May  6 

Hongkong  Mara Thursday,  June  1 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m„  Apr.  t, 
6,  ii,     16,   21,   26,   May   1,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  h„  Apr.  1,  6,  11,  !':■,  31,  36,  May  1, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  m., 
_  Apr.   4,  g,   14,   19,  34,  39,  May  4,   and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  5  a.  if., 
Apr.  3,  6,  10,  14,  18,  23,  26,  30,  May  4,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo(LosAngeles),  11 
a.  m.,  Apr.  4,  3,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  May  2,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  seventh  of  each  month. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St. (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and EIVEBPOOI., 

VIA  QUEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  or  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.     GS'3   feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin   Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
12.552  tons. 


GERMANIC 


BRITANNIC 


OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tons.     Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Marker 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices   00 
Pacific  Coast. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN     LINE. 
New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris). 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  h. 

St  Louis April  12  I  New  York April  26 

Paris April   19  |  St.  Louis May  3 

BED    STAR   I.INE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  13  noon. 

Sou thv.  ark April  13  I  Kensington April  36" 

Westernland April  19  |  Noordland May  3 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To   Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 
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The  Vanderbilt-Fair  Wedding. 
The  coming  weddiDg  of  Miss  Virginia  Fair  and 
Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  is  exciting  consid- 
erable interest  here  and  in  New  York  city,  where  the 
wedding  is  to  take  place,  on  Tuesday,  April  4th,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs. 
It  will  be  what  is  generally  termed  a  quiet  affair,  in- 
asmuch as  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  guests  will  be  present.  The  preparations,  how- 
ever, are  most  elaborate.  It  has  been  stated  in  dis- 
patches that  fully  fifty  thousand  roses  will  be  used  in 
the  decorations.  What  will  accompany  them  is  left 
to  the  imagination.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Sr. ,  is  to  endow  his  son  with  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  This  is  the  amount  that  he  gave  to  his 
daughter,  Consuelo,  when  she  became  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Among  the  presents  that  have 
been  sent  is  a  rivi&re  of  diamonds,  containing  nearly 
forty  stones,  from  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont ;  a  neck- 
lace of  rare  pearls  from  the  father  of  the  groom-elect ; 
and  from  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  a  shield  of  diamonds 
which  will  cover  the  entire  front  of  the  todice  of  the 
bride.  There  will,  of  course,  be  many  others  of 
great  value.  The  other  features  of  the  wedding  have 
appeared  in  former  issues  of  this  paper. 

The  Bonny-Lewis  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Mabel  Lewis  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Bonny,  both  of  this  city,  took  place  in  Paris  on 
March  22d,  at  high  noon.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
cf  the  late  A.  J.  Lewis,  who  was  one  of  the  firm  of 
Shreve  &  Co.  She  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  for 
several  months  with  her  mother.  The  groom  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  George  Bonny,  and,  with  his  father,  is 
one  of  the  directors  in  the  present  corporation  of 
Shreve  &  Co.  The  newly  wedded  couple  will  pass 
several  months  abroad  before  returning  to  this  city. 

The  Visit  of  the  Webb  Party. 
Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  arrived  here  on  Tuesday, 
March  28th,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Webb, 
Master  J.  Watson  Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lawrence,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Bird,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Purdy. 
They  came  out  in  Dr.  Webb's  private  cars  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  on  Thursday  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  Vanderbilt-Fair  wedding.  They  viewed  the 
sights  of  the  city  superficially.  Major  R.  H.  Noble, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  their  guest  at  dinner  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  Thursday  the 
party  took  breakfast  on  the  Iowa  as  the  guests  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Terry,  U.  S.  N.  The  gentlemen 
in  the  party  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid  at  the  Pacific-Union  Club  at  one 
o'clock.  Their  visit,  though  brief,  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant one. 

♦ 

The  Reid  Luncheon. 

Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid  gave  an  elaborate  luncheon 
at  the  Pacific- Union  Club  on  Thursday,  March  30th, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  H.  Seward  Webb  and  party,  of 
New  York.    The  guests  comprised  : 

Dr.  H.  Seward  Webb,  Mr.  Frederick  Vanderbilt, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Purdy,  Mr.  A.  C.  Gurnie,  Mr.  James 
Lawrence,  Mr.  George  Bird,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels,  Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Scott,  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Martin  Kellogg,  Mr.  C.  P.  Eells,  Dr.  C. 
B.  Brigham,  Mr.  Horace  Davis,  Judge  R.  C.  Harri- 
son, Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt, 
Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  William  Babcock,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Donohoe,  Mr.  J.  D.  Grant,  Mr.  John  Parrott, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  William  Alvord,  Major  J.  L. 
Rathbone,  Mr.  C.  A.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Requa, 
Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  W.  H.  Howard, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Coleman,  and  Senator  George  C.  Perkins, 

The  Feldmann  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Louis  Feldmann  and  the  Misses  Feldmann 
gave  a  matinee  tea  recently  at  their  residence,  691 
-  Shotwell  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hugo 
Peters  (formerly  Miss  Laura  Feldmann),  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany.  The  drawing-rooms  and  ball-room 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  a  string 
orchestra  furnished  delightful  music.  Several  hun- 
dred callers  were  hospitably  entertained.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peters  will  remain  here  about  five  weeks,  when 
they  will  return  home,  accompanied  by  Miss  Tillie 
Feldmann,  who  will  pass  the  summer  in  Europe. 


Bohemian  Club  Election. 
The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Bohemian 
Club  will  be  held  on  April  10th,  and  the  amnual 
meeting  of  the  club  will  take  place  on  the  following 
day.  The  nominating  committee  has  presented  the 
following  ticket :  President,  Mr.  Vanderlynn  Stow  ; 
vice-president,  Mr.  William  G.  Stafford  ;  secretary, 
Mr.  T.  M.  Pennell ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Howard  C. 
Houghton ;  directors,  Mr.  V.  C.  Griffield,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Deering,    Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Kirkham 

Wright. 

m 

The  Emanu-El  Sisterhood. 
Those  who  attended  the  last  minstrel  and  vaude- 
ville entertainment  given  by  the  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Verein  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  it  is  to 
be  repeated  on  Thursday  evening,  April  6th.  This 
time  it  will  be  presented  for  the  benefit  of  a  most 
worthy  char\y,  the  ^Emanu-El  Sisterhood.  The 
home  has  o  -.grown  its  present  quarters  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  proVde  increased  facilities  in  order  to  cany 


on  the  good  work.  The  last  programme  given  was 
a  gem  in  its  way  and  it  will  be  presented  in  its  en- 
tirety, with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  changes. 

The  officers  who  have  charge  of  the  affair  are  : 
Rabbi  Jacob  Voorsanger,  honorary  president ;  Mrs. 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  president  ;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Grinbaum, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Voorsanger,  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg, 
vice-presidents  ;  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle,  treasurer  ;  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Rothchild,  secretary. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Harriet 
Pierce  Graham  and  Lieutenant  Archibald  Henderson 
Scales,  U.  S.  N.  The  bride-elect  is  the  daughter  of 
Major-General  and  Mrs.  William  Montrose  Graham, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  was  a  popular  belle  in  society  here 
when  the  First  United  States  Infantry  was  stationed 
at  the  Presidio.  She  is  residing  with  her  parents  on 
the  corner  of  Ninety-Seventh  Street  and  Marine 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Lieutenant  Scales  is  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  and  has  been  in  service 
since  May,  1883. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Alice  R. 
Greenwald  and  Mr.  Louis  Greenbaum.  The  bride- 
elect  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louise  Greenwald  and 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss.  Mr.  Greenbaum  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and 
cashier  for  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.  He  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein. 

The  Misses  Hush  gave  a  pleasant  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  "Etnemere,"  their  home  in  Fruitvale,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  Daggett,  of  Pasadena,  who  is 
the  guest  of  Miss  Annie  Clay.  The  others  present 
were  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  Lee 
Stephenson,  Miss  Annie  Clay,  Misses  Margaret  and 
Sadie  Sinclair,  and  the  Misses  Florence  and  Jean 
Hush. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Boyd  and  family  at  the  opera  last  Saturday 
afternoon . 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Slack  gave  a  matinee  reception  on  Sat- 
urday, March  25th,  at  her  residence,  corner  of  Leaven- 
worth and  Vallejo  Streets,  in  honor  of  the  Collegiate 
Alumni  Association  and  the  ladies  of  the  senior 
classes  of  the  Stanford  and  Berkeley  universities. 
Musical  and  literary  exercises  were  eojoyed  and  re- 
freshments were  served.  The  hostess  was  assisted 
in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Bernard  Moses,  Mrs.  Frank 
Stale,  Mrs.  May  Cheney,  Miss  Helen  Cashman,  Miss 
Edna  Wilson,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Long,  and  Mrs. 
Marks,  of  Stanford. 

A  tea  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls' 
Union  is  to  be  given  on  Thursday  afternoon  and 
evening,  April  6th,  at  the  Sorosis  club  -  house. 
Many  society  ladies  are  interested  in  the  affair,  and 
it  doubtless  will  prove  very  enjoyable.  An  attractive 
programme  of  music  and  other  features  will  be  pre- 
sented.    Light  refreshments  will  be  served. 


Tennis  and  Golf  Notes. 

But  very  little  has  been  done  during  the  past 
week  in  the  way  of  polite  sports,  for  the  reason  that 
the  weather  has  interfered.  In  tennis,  Sumner 
Hardy  recently  defeated  George  Whitney,  6—3, 
6—2.  Mr.  Hardy  then  defeated  Robert  Whitney, 
6 — 2.  The  Whitney  brothers  had  better  look  to 
their  laurels.  The  reports  that  have  been  circulated 
that  Professor  Daily  is  going  East  to  cross  rackets 
with  Thomas  Pettit  and  other  crack  players  is  with- 
out foundation  in  fact. 

The  tournament  of  the  Academic  League  will  be 
held  on  the  courts  of  the  California  Club  on  April 
14th,  and  the  contests  will  be  very  interesting  owing 
to  the  intense  rivalry  that  exists  between  the  various 
schools.  The  inter-scholastic  tournament  will  be 
held  later  on  in  the  month. 

The  round-robin  tournament  at  the  California 
courts  on  Sunday,  March  26th,  attracted  quite  a 
number  of  players,  and  the  following  scores  were 
made  :  Ambrose  Buckley  defeated  William  Landry, 
6—4,  6—2  ;  George  Bradshaw  defeated  Ralph  Bliven, 
6—1  ;  Professor  Daily  defeated  Merle  Johnson,  6—0, 
6—1  ;  Ray  Cornell  defeated  Andrew  Carrigan,  6—4, 
6—4  ;  James  A.  Code  defeated  Merle  Johnson,  6—2, 
and  was  then  defeated  by  Professor  Daily,  6—0,  6—3, 
6—1  ;  Fay  Beal  defeated  Duval  Moore,  6—4,  6—4 ; 
Walter  S.  McGavin  defeated  Ray  Cornell  in  five 
straight  sets  ;  Arthur  Watson  defeated  Fay  Beal, 
6—4,  6—2  ;  Fay  Beal  defeated  Chester  Smith,  6—3  ; 
George  Whitney  defeated  Dr.  C.  B.  Root  and  Ralph 
Bliven,  6 — 4,  6 — 3. 

In  the  doubles  contests  Sidney  Salisbury  and 
David  Painter  defeated  Arthur  Watson  and  Barclay 
Henley,  Jr.,  6—3,  6—3  ;  W.  Landry  and  R.  Cornell 
defeated  A.  Buckley  and  J.  A.  Code,  6—2  ;  Dr. 
Root  and  R.  Bliven  defeated  G.  Bradshaw  and  Grant 
Smith,  6—3,  6—2  ;  A.  Carrigan  and  W.  Landry 
versus  A.  Buckley  and  R.  Cornell  played  a  tie  at 
8—6,  2—6  ;  Dr.  Root  and  R.  Bliven  versus  George 
Whitney  and  G.  Bradshaw  also  tied  at  6—4,  4—6  ; 
C.  Smith  and  F.  Beal  versus  S.  Salisbury  and  D. 
Painter  tied,  6—2,  4—6.  The  ladies'  mixed  doubles 
tournament  that  was  to  have  taken  place  last  Tues- 
day was  postponed  once  more.  It  is  commencing  to 
appear  like  a  continued  serial. 

The  Oakland  Club  is  taking  the  greatest  degree  of 
interest  in  golf,  and  its  members  are  forging  steadily 
ahead  in  practice  games,  as  they  want  the  champion- 
ship cup  on  that  side  of  the  bay.  In  the  ladies' 
match-play  handicap  competition,  at  nine  holes,  on 
Saturday,  March  25th,  the  contestants  were  Mrs. 
Oscar  Fitzalon  Long,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Johnson,  and 
Miss  Belle  Mhoon.    The  latter  played  a  very  strong 


game  and  won  the  cup.  The  fifth  tournament  for 
this  cup  will  be  played  on  Saturday,  April  1st. 
Those  who  are  entitled  to  compete  are  Miss  Duff, 
Miss  Dunham,  and  Miss  Mhoon.  Later  in  the 
season  there  will  be  a  final  contest  to  determine  who 
shall  own  the  trophy  outright. 

In  the  men's  match  play  competition,  eighteen 
holes,  with  handicap,  which  was  played  on  Saturday, 
March  25th,  the  prize  was  won  by  George  D.  Green- 
wood, with  two  up  on  twenty  holes.  W.  P.  Johnson 
was  a  good  second. 

Charles  Imrie  Highet,  formerly  instructor  of  golf 
at  the  Burlingarae  Club,  died  suddenly  in  this  city  on 
March  27th.  He  was  a  native  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and 
was  highly  connected. 

Although  the  ground  at  the  Presidio  links  is  in  fair 
condition,  the  recent  heavy  rains  have  caused  the 
grass  to  grow  too  high.  This  will  be  remedied  within 
a  week.  On  the  schedule  for  April  1st  is  the  com- 
petition for  the  Liverpool  silver  medal.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  enthusiasts  are  present  the  event  will  take 
place.  The  San  Francisco  Club  will  go  across  the 
bay  next  Saturday  to  play  the  Oakland  Club.  The 
return  game  will  be  played  at  the  Presidio  on  the 
following  Saturday. 

■    ♦    • 

"  Dewey  Day." 

A  grand  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Manila  will  be  given  May  1st  ("Dewey 
Day")  at  Sunset  Park,  Wrights  Station,  on  the 
narrow-gauge,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  Vermont.  May  1st  will  be  a  holiday 
for  the  common  schools.  Judge  Belcher,  president 
of  the  Vermont  Association,  says  :  "  It  is  desired  to 
make  this  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
Admiral  Dewey's  great  victory — so  momentous  in 
consequences  to  us — eminently  successful,  and  the 
active  cooperation  of  all  who  love  '  Old  Glory '  is 
warmly  solicited.  Such  patriotic  exhibitions  mark 
the  respect  and  love  we  bear  toward  our  great  cap- 
tains and  furnish  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  young — 
stimulating  their  hearts  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample to  remember  the  lessons  of  the  fathers,  so 
that  in  their  turn,  and  with  equal  courage  and  patriot- 
ism, they  may  be  ready  to  respond  to  their  country's 
call  to  arms." 

Time  for  leaving  has  been  fixed  for  8.45  a.  m., 
sharp,  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  narrow-gauge 
ferry.  Round-trip  tickets,  one  dollar  ;  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  half-price. 


The  Mt.  Tamalpais  Scenic  Railway  has  been 
making  improvements  in  its  road-bed  and  equipment 
preparatory  to  handling  the  spring  rush  of  visitors  to 
the  mountain.  The  road  is  now  better  equipped  than 
ever  before  in  everything  that  will  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  its  patrons. 


A  telegram  was  received  here  from  New  York  city 
on  March  28th,  announcing  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta M.  de  Ruyter  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 
The  deceased  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  John  E.  de 
Ruyter,  of  this  city. 


Don't  Be  Careless. 

In  these  days  of  nurse-maids  the  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  a  great  safeguard 
to  the  health  of  the  little  ones.  It  will  not  easily 
spoil,  being  perfectly  sterilized  in  its  manufacture. 


Mining  Companies  Attention. 
Capitalist  wants  to  open  store  in  mining  camp, 
where  company  will  receive  orders  against  the 
miners'  pay.  Will  pay  for  privilege.  In  answering 
state  number  of  men  employed.  Address  M.  C. 
this  office. 


Moet& 
Cfrccndon. 

(The    Largest    and    Oldest    Champagne    House    in    the 
World). 

White  Seal  (Grande  Cuve'e),  of  exceptional 
bouquet  and  dryness. — Court  Journal. 

WILLIAM    WOLFF    &.    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         339  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Travelers  tills  year  avoid  the  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II., 
April  39th.  First  June  Party  by  Umbria, 
May  37th, .  For  other  partieB  see  free  illus- 
trated programme, 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET    STREET,    S.    F." 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mad  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  HEVEB,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something-  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  are 
using  it. 

THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.  s  Extra  Dry 

\A7HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 

The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Trocadero 

This  charming  resort  has 
passed  into  new  hands,  who 
will  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  you  drive  to  the  Park, 
Ingleside,  or  the  Ocean, 
take  in  Trocadero. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUUBEBS; 
HYDBAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
REAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38M-luch  Duck,  from  7  Onnoei 
to  15  Onnoei,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRJlNT  &  CO. 


REPRESENT*  PAPER  f  ■*■*  « •  ■* « 


home  during  leisure  hours  ; 
ttion  lOc. 
THE  AMERICAN  BUILDER,  Chicago. 


specimen  copy  and  full  info'mation  10c. 

™Hr  * 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.,   or  529 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE   STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  M.  W.  DENTBE. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    TBI 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Leasee 

S.n  Franolaco,  Oal. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Firat-clase  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


April  3,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  is  making  a  stay  of  some 
duration  at  Monte  Carlo,  where  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  de  Galatro-Colonna  has  been  visiting  her. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  who  left  New  York  in  his 
special  train  on  Thursday  last,  is  expected  to  arrive 
from  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  and  General  N.  H. 
Harris  will  sail  from  England  for  South  Africa  on 
April  10th,  and  uxpect  to  be  absent  till  the  first  of 
July.  Mr.  Hammond's  family  will  spend  the  spring 
months  in  Paris  and  the  summer  on  the  coast  of 
France. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  and  Mr.  George  Pease  arrived  in 
Portland,  Or.,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  and  after 
a  brief  stay  there,  left  for  New  York. 

Mr.  George  Crocker,  accompanied  by  Baron 
Randolph  Natili  and  Mr.  Edwin  Hawley,  arrived 
from  the  East  on  Sunday.  The  party  came  West 
via  New  Orleans  and  the  Sunset  route. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Forsyth,  who  have 
been  traveling  in  Italy  daring  the  past  two  months, 
arrived  in  New  York  last  week.  They  do  not  expect 
to  return  to  California  until  May. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  will 
go  to  Santa  Monica  in  May  to  pass  a  month  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callaghan  Byrne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  August  Spreckels,  who  have 
been  traveling  in  Europe  during  the  past  three 
months,  were  in  Paris  last  week. 

Hon.  Harold  M.  Sewall  arrived  from  Honolulu  on 
the  Oceanic  steamer  Australia  on  Tuesday,  and  with 
his  wife  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Ashe,  of  2315 
Sacramento  Street.     He  expects  to  leave  for  the  East 
in  a  few  days,  when  he  will  make  a  short  visit  to  his 
home  in  Maine  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Clunie  has  gone  to  Paris. 
Miss  Gladys  Katz,  of  Stanford  University,  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  the  guest  of  Miss  Dorothy  Studebaker. 
Mrs.   H.   N.   Cook  sailed  on  Saturday  last   for 
China,   where  she  will  join   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stirling 
Postley,  n£e  Cook.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Parrish  have 
take    "Avilion    Cliff,"     Mrs.    Cook's    residence    in 
Belvedere,  for  one  year. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kittredge  and  the  Misses  Ethel 
and  Harriet  Kittredge,  of  Oakland,  will  sail  on  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer  Doric  on  April  4th 
for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Vladimir  A.  Artsimovitch,  the  Russian  consul, 
will  be  absent  on  leave  for  a  number  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson  and  Miss  Jackson 
have  gone  to  Belvedere  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Freeman,  of  Oakland,  have 
gone  East  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  and  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  left  for  a 
trip  to  China  and  Japan  on  Saturday  last. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  left  for  Paris  on  Wednesday. 
He  expects  to  return  about  the  end  of  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Castle,  of  Honolulu, 
have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hathaway  at 
her  residence,  Sycamore  Park,  San  Lorenzo.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Castle  will  return  to  the  Islands  in  a  few 
days. 

Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  who  has  been  traveling  .in 
Mexico  and  Southern  California,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  Thursday,  and  is  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  of  this  city,  was  enter- 
tained recently  at  luncheon  by  Secretary  of  War  and 
Mrs.  Alger  at  their  K.  Street  residence  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gerstle  were  visitors  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  P.  O'Connor,  of  San  Jos£,  are 
staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  expect  to  leave 
for  the  East  soon,  en  route  to  Europe,  where  they 
will  make  an  extended  stay. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Gump  is  now  in  New  York  city.  He 
will  sail  for  Europe  on  April  nth,  for  an  extended 
tour  through  the  art  centres  of  the  Continent. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Millie  Kitchen,  of  Honolulu, 
are  here  on  a  pleasure  trip,  aHd  have  been  staying  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eagan  sailed  for  Honolulu  on 
Saturday  last.  Brigadier-General  Eagan,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, was  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the 
week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Herman  Thomas,  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  here  on  a  pleasure  tour  of  the  coast, 
and  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mr.  R.  Bull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Smith, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Dawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Lilienthal,  Mr.  Joseph  Wagner,  Mrs.  Phelps 
Stokes,  Mr.  E.  F.  Lavour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Quann,  Mrs.  M.  Scott,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brideman,  Mrs. 
E.  Jackson,  Mr.  William  W.  Beverly,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Sulley,  and  Miss  Finlayson. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  C.  A.  Cooke,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Mc- 
Gregor, of  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Barrett,  of 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bassick,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Miss  M.  Corinne  Beavans,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanna  W.  Gage 
and  Miss  Louise  Raymond  Gage,  of  Portland,  Me. 
Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mrs.  M.  E.  Egleston,  of  Schnectady,  N.  Y., 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Hull,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
B.  Slimson  and  Miss  Florence  J.  Stirason,  of  Pinlada, 
Mr.  Ben  Rosenstein,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Frances,  of  New  York,  Miss  H.  A.  Adams,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  S.  B.  Larned,  of  Syracuse,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Cressy,  of  San  Jos6,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  Dibble,  of  Placerville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Brewster,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Brownlee  and  Mrs.  Alice  Houghton,  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  E.  Loomis  and  Mr.  John  C.  Loomis,  of  Tiffin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Waterman,  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  W. 


E.  Davis  and  Miss  Davis,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Hecht,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Beardsley,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


Army  and  Navy  Hews. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  William  R.  Shafter.  U.  S.  A.,  and 
his  aid.  Captain  E.  H.  Plummer,  U.  S.  A.,  have 
been  visiting  San  Diego  during  the  week  inspect- 
ing the  army  post  and  fortifications. 

Brigadier- General  Evan  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  requested  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  owing  to  continued  illness  contracted 
in  the  trenches  at  Santiago  last  summer.  Upon  be- 
ing retired  he  will  join  Mrs.  Miles,  who  is  in  this 
city,  and  take  up  his  residence  on  this  coast.  Gen- 
eral Miles's  daughter,  Mrs.  Kilbourne,  is  now  with 
her  husband,  Lieutenant  L.  F.  Kilbourne,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  serving  with  the  First  Infantry  at  Guanajay, 
Cuba. 

Major  Guy  L.  Edie,  Brigade  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V.,is 
relieved  from  further  duty  at  the  Presidio,  and  will 
be  assigned  to  duty  with  troops  sailing  on  the  first 
transport  for  Manila. 

Captain  James  McQueen  Forsyth,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
has  been  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
recuperating  from  a  severe  illness,  has  been  appointed 
to  command  the  cruiser  Baltimore  now  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Captain  Dyer  has  been  ordered  home  because 
of  ill  health. 

Brigadier- General  Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
command  of  the  United  States  troops  in  lloilo,  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  regular  army  on 
March  27th,  on  account  of  age.  Brigadier- General 
Robert  P.  Hughes,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  sent  from 
Manila  to  assume  charge  of  military  affairs  at  lloilo, 
relieving  General  Miller. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Noble,  Third  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  announced  as  aid-de-camp  to  Major-General 
William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  vice  Captain  Stewart 
M.  Brice,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  V.,  who 
has  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  of 
the  United  States. 

Paymaster  G.  H.  Griffing,  U.  S.  N.,  who  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  stationed  here  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Phelan  Building,  left  for  Cavite,  P.  I., 
on  Saturday  last,  where  he  has  been  assigned  to 
duty.  His  wife  will  go  East  and  remain  until  Mr. 
Griffing  is  placed  on  the  retired  list,  which  will  be  in 
two  years. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Kesler,  wife  of  Colonel  H.  C.  Kesler,  U. 
S.  V.,  who  is  now  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  command 
of  the  First  Montana  Regiment,  has  been  confined  at 
the  Fabiola  Hospital,  Oakland,  for  the  last  two  weeks 
with  a  serious  illness.  Prior  to  her  illness  Mrs.  Kes- 
ler had  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  W. 
Foster,  of  Berkeley.  She  will  depart  for  her  home 
in  Montana  as  soon  as  she  is  fully  recovered. 

Medical-Inspector  Thomas  N,  Penrose,  U.  S.  N., 
Passed  Assistant-Engineer  John  H.  Rowen,  U.  S.  N.. 
and  Lieutenant  G.  T.  Patterson,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the 
week. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  widow  of  Lieutenant  James  Mitchell, 
Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  killed  in 
Manila,  left  Vancouver  Barracks  a  fortnight  ago 
and  spent  a  few  days  in  St.  Paul  last  week  en  route 
to  New  York  where  she  will  join  her  relatives. 

Mrs.  Eberle,  wife  of  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Eberle, 
U.  S.  N.,  now  on  the  Oregon  at  Manila,  is  the  guest 
of  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Knapp,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Knapp  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Art  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
28th,  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art.  Presi- 
dent Joseph  D.  Grant  received  the  reports  of  the 
committees,  and  in  a  brief  address  referred  to  the 
success  of  the  Mardi-Gras  ball  and  to  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Searles,  which  will  form  such  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  School  of  Design.  He  urged  the  hearty  cooper- 
ation of  all  the  members  in  furthering  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  association,  in  order  that  its  prosperity  and 
utility  might  be  advanced. 

Mr.  J,  R.  Martin,  assistant  secretary,  stated  in  his 
report  that  the  permanent  art  fund  now  amounts  to 
$16,096.81  ;  that  there  was  a  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  Searles  house  fund  of  $1,620.87  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  general  fund  of  $5,025.15. 

It  was  also  stated  that  university  certificates  for 
proficiency  had  been  awarded  to  Miss  Annie  E. 
Bremer  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Turner,  and  the  W.  E. 
Brown  scholarship  to  Miss  Evangeline  McLeod.  It 
was  expected  that  work  on  the  new  gallery  would  be 
commenced  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  following  directors  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  :  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Edward 
Bosqui,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Mr. 
Willis  E.  Davis,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  L.  P. 
Latimer,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Piatt,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  and  Mr.  William  G. 
Stafford. 

The  weather  is  "teuf,  teuf."  Doubtless  many  do 
not  realize  the  deep  significance  of  the  words,  but 
those  who  desire  to  show  an  acquaintance  with  up- 
to-date  Parisian  slang-  use  them  every  lime  they 
wish  to  express  admiration.  In  not  knowing  ex- 
actly what  they  mean  they  can  be  in  no  worse  case 
than  many  Frenchmen  —  M.  Francisque  Sarcey 
among  the  number — who  are  writing  to  the  papers  to 
lament  that  they  do  not  understand  half  the  words 
used  in  some  of  the  latest  successes  of  the  Boulevard 
theatres.  "  Teuf,  teuf,"  originally  an  onomatopalan- 
ism  for  automobile,  has  come  to  mean  anything  too 
glorious  for  words,  since  M.  Galipaux  employed  them 
in  the  new  Palais  Royal  success,  "La  Poire,"  and 
the  weather  is  that  beyond  a  doubt. 


Mr.  Dohrmann  on  the  Electric  Franchise. 
San  Francisco,  March  30,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Permit  me  to  ask  you  to 
publish  the  following  concerning  the  contemplated 
electric  road  from  Sixth  to  Jackson  Streets,  to  which 
you  made  reference  in  your  last  issue. 

The  Merchants'  Association  had  been  working  for 
several  years  to  secure  rapid  transit  for  the  district 
which  this  road  will  traverse,  and  had  no  preference 
by  which  streets  the  line  should  reach  Montgomery 
from  Taylor  Street.  When,  therefore,  the  line  first 
selected  by  the  railroad  company,  when  it  finally 
agreed  to  give  these  districts  rapid  transit,  met  with 
opposition,  the  Merchants'  Association  made  efforts 
to  change  the  routes  so  that  there  would  be  no  oppo- 
sition. The  railroad  company  then  asked  for  privi- 
leges on  Geary  from  Taylor  Street  to  Grant  Avenue, 
and  on  the  Post  Street  line  from  Tenth  and  Bryant 
to  Montgomery  and  Jackson,  which  would  make  two 
complete  lines. 

While  this  was  before  the  supervisors,  a  meeting  of 
interested  property- holders  and  business  men  was 
called  to  ascertain  their  wishes  concerning  the  pro- 
posed routes  for  the  Sixth  Street  line,  which  resulted 
in  preference  for  Post  Street,  from  Taylor  Street  to 
Grant  Avenue,  and  up  Grant  Avenue  to  Bush  Street, 
and  down  Bush  to  Sansome.  The  property-owners 
on  both  Grant  Avenue  and  Bush  Street  particularly 
desired  the  road  to  come  their  way. 

It  may  be  stated  that  it  was  considered  that  to  have 
the  cars  all  run  down  Post  to  Montgomery  would 
crowd  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Post  unduly, 
and  that  the  same  objection  which  was  urged  against 
the  Geary  and  Kearny  Street  curve  would  apply,  and 
also  that  an  additional  turn  would  be  required  on 
Montgomery  Street  if  this  route  was  adopted. 

In  reply  to  your  objection  that  in  spite  of  the  law 
permitting  it,  no  two  roads  could  run  on  the  same 
track  unless  both  were  willing,  you  may  be  correct  as 
to  cable  roads,  but  that  two  roads  using  electric 
motor  power  can  use  the  same  track  is  demonstrated 
by  the  Market  Street  system  running  now  over  part 
of  the  San  Mateo  road  and  using  its  own  trolley 
wire. 

Hoping  your  readers  will  through  this  explanation 
fully  understand  the  position  of  the  directors  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  in  this  matter,  I  remain, 
Respectfully  yours, 

F.  W.  Dohrmann. 


Richard  Harding  Davis  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  some  messenger  boys  can  move  more  swiftly 
than  the  mails.  He  sent  a  messenger  thirteen  years 
old  from  London,  with  letters  to  be  delivered  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  The  boy  crossed 
the  ocean  on  the  steamer  that  brought  the  mail,  but 
he  beat  the  postal  service  three  and  one-half  hours  in 
getting  out  of  New  York  for  the  West,  and  should 

win  easily. 

»   -^ — • 

It  has  been  easy  to  divorce  in  North  Dakota,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  marry  there  if  a  bill  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature  of  that  State  becomes  a 
law.  It  provides  that  all  applicants  for  marriage 
licenses  must  previously  pass  an  examination  made 
by  a  board  of  State  physicians,  to  establish  the 
applicant's  physical  and  mental  fitness  for  the  mar- 
riage state. 

The  new  music-stand  for  Golden  Gate  Park,  to  be 
provided  by  Claus  Spreckels,  will  be  completed  by 
December  1st.  The  plans  accepted  are  for  a  build- 
ing of  the  Corinthian  order,  sixty-four  feet  front  and 
eighty  feet  high,  costing  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It 
will  face  a  great  elliptical  auditorium,  with  inclined 
sides,  sunk  in  the  ground  six  feet. 


Mrs.  Mary  Fairweather  will  deliver  the  fourth  of 
her  series  of  lectures  on  Wagner  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, April  4th,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  at  Century 
Hall,  1213  Sutter  Street.  The  subject  will  be  "  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde."  The  lectures  are  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Meyerinck  School  of  Music. 


Mr.  Bernard  Mollenhauer  will  give  a  violin  recital 
at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  13th.  He  will  present  a  programme  of  brilliant 
selections.    Admission  will  be  by  invitation  only. 


The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Sketch  Club  will  com- 
mence on  Monday,  April  24th.  It  is  expected  that  a 
most  interesting  array  of  sketches  will  adorn  the 
walls. 


A  Pure  White  Linen. 

For  Easter  correspondence  the  colored  papers  have 
been  entirely  superseded  by  the  white.  The  newest 
among  the  fine  linens  is  the  "  Fleur-de-Lis,"  which 
is  to  be  had  exclusively  at  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.'s, 
the  Art  Stationers  on  Market  Street. 


—  Nowhere  on  this  coast  will  you  find 
so  choice  an  assortment  of  rich  Diamond-Jewelry  as 
at  A.  Hirschman's,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic  Temple). 


—  A    PLACE  OF    INTEREST  FOR  VISITORS   IS    THE 

Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.    No.  113  Geary  Street. 


Free  samples  of  Greenbaum's  Listerol  Tooth  Pow- 
der mailed  on  application.     Write  to  200  Post  Street. 


—  Alfred  E.  Blake  M.  D.    Diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.    Telephone  R.  3201.    28  Geary. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIKKPATKICK, 

Manager. 


We  furnish  barrel-lots  of  fine 
old  Clarets  and  other  wines,  in 
bulk  or  bottled,  to  gentlemen  who 
want  pure,  wholesome  wines  of 
better  quality  than  can  usually  be 
obtained  through  dealers. 

Prices  reasonable. 


Write  for  information  and  samples  to 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SOU, 

lill  Girt  Vineyard,  Martinez,  Gal. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  la  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXIII.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  Is  95.00  per 
volume.  Gall  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co. ,  046 
Butter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


The  time  is  rapidly  passing 
in  which  any  person 

can  obtain 

HOW  TO  READ  FACES 


OUR  OFFER. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  seven 
books.  Two  vole.,  price, 
bound  In  sheep dG.OO 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  k  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  this  price. 

First  Order  Served  First. 
ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

346  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  K.. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SOHMER  PIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  308  Post  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  3,  1899. 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    latest   Exquisite    Parisian    Perfumes. 

KO  YAL-WHITE-KOSE 

ROYAL-NEW  MOWN  HAY 
ROYAL-IXOKA 

ROYAIi-BEINE  VIOLETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upon  receipt  of  91.50 
ire  will  send  you  by  inail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 
Trains    leave   and    are    due   to   arrive   at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lbavh    | 


From  I>ec.  18,  1898. 


8.3O  A 
9-00  A 


*I.OO   P 
4.OO   P 


4-3°  p 
5.00  p 


5.30  p 

5 -3°  * 


1T5.00  P 


.00  P 
.00  P 
.00  P 
.00  P 

OO   F 


Niles,  Sao  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. . 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rnmsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Placerville,  Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 

*MUton,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown. . . 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  Porterville 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Landing, 
Marysville,  and  Oroville 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Limited.  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 
Angeles 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  East 

Santa  i'%  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. . . . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  J  ose" 

Vallejo 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 

Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East 


"8.45  a 
5-45  P 


5  45  P 
8-45  P 


6.15  P 
8-45  P 


4-iS  P 
4-15  P 


6  45  P 
7-45  P 


10.45  * 
7  IS  P 


9  45  a 
12.15  p 


8.45  a 


V>9-45  a 

6-45  P 
9-45A 
7  45  A 
12.15  P 

4*9-45  P 


8. is  A 
^■45  P 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.00  A 

i  9 .  00  a 

IO.OO  A 
(II  -OO  A 
3.OO  P 
S-OO  P 
7.OO  P 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lbandro,  Estudiixo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 

•  Runs  through  to  Niles. 

t  From  Niles.      


6.45  a 

<*9-45  a 
10.45  a 
"•45  p 
^■45  P 
'5-45  P 
7-45  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8 .  15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose" ,  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .50  r 

*a.i5  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations "10.50  a 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos- . .         9.20  A 
(11.45  P    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jos£,  and 

Way  Stations I7.20  f 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (SUp  8)— 
*7.I5  9. co       11.00  a.m.,     $1.00    *3.00     J3.00 

*4.oo  }*5  00     "6.00  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a. m.    Jia.oo  'i.oo  Ja.oo  *3.oo  14.00  *5 .00  p.  u. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


7.00  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  r 

g.ooA  San  Jos£,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

•3.45  F  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose*,  Gilroy,  HolUster,  Santa 
Cruz,     Saunas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io.s6a 

•3.30  T    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *o.oo  a 

•4.15  r  San  Josi  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
•5.00  p  San  lose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.3s  A 
5 .  30  P    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations        s  ■  30  p 

6.30  P    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

tn.45  p    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

a  for  Morning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,  t  Saturdays  only. 
UMondays  and  Thursdays.  ^Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 
a  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  b  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 
The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
Inquire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 
formation. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


' '  Papa,  is  it  right  to  say  this  is  a  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people  ?"  "  No, 
my  son.  Correctly  speaking,  it  is  a  government  of 
the  people  by  the  office-holders  for  the  politicians," — 
Life. 

"Well,"  announced  Mr.  Perkasie  to  his  wife, 
"John  and  Mary  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
divorce."  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  I  What  on 
earth  is  the  matter?"  "They  have  got  married." — 
Bazar. 

"Sire,"  said  the  pretender's  secretary,  "I  am 
afraid  we  are  losing  ground."  Don  Carlos  frowned, 
and  then  asked  :  "  What  1  Has  Spain  gone  and  re- 
linquished another  batch  of  islands  ?  " — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  when  you  are  going  to  pay 
that  bill.  I  can't  come  here  every  day  in  the  week." 
"What  day  would  suit  you  best?"  "Saturday." 
"Very  well,  then,  you  can  call  every  Saturday." — 
Tit-Bits. 

Dobbs — "There's  a  man  who  shaves  several  times 
a  day."  Wiggin —  "You  don't  mean  it?  Should 
think  there'd  be  nothing  left  of  bis  face."  Dobbs — 
"  It  doesn't  hurt  his  face  at  all.  He  is  a  barber." — 
Harlem  Life. 

"  Colonel,  you  swear  positively  that  your  regiment 
never  received  a  pound  of  embalmed  beef  in  Cuba. 
How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  be  so  absolutely  cer- 
tain?" "Because  my  regiment  never  got  farther 
than  Tampa,  sir." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Papa — "  See  the  spider,  my  boy,  spinning  his  web. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  Do  you  reflect,  try  as  he  may. 
no  man  could  spin  that  web?"  Johnny — "What  of 
it?  See  me  spin  this  topi  Do  you  reflect  that,  try 
as  he  may,  no  spider  could  spin  this  top?" — House- 
hold Words. 

The  great  naval  celebrity  was  on  his  way  to  the 
safe-deposit  vaults  with  several  installments  of  prize- 
money.  "  Hello  I  "  exclaimed  an  intimate  friend; 
"what  have  you  there?"  "These,"  replied  the 
celebrity,  ' '  are  the  '  fortunes  of  war '  that  you  read  so 
much  about." — Washington  Star. 

Parson  Howlett — "  Mah  tex"  fo'  dis  ebenin's  dis- 

co'se  am  toe  be  foun"  in    Philippians,  chapter " 

Deacon  Goode  (arising  and  making  for  the  door) — 
"  Sorry  fo'  toe  cause  talk,  but  I  hears  dis  Philippines 
question  six  days  in  de  week,  an'  I  doan  sit  fo'  to 
hear  it  on  Sundays  nohow."  {Bangs  the  door.)— 
Judge. 

"When  Bilford  went  West  he  told  me  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  down  and  pulled  himself  to- 
gether he  would  write  to  ire,  but  I  have  never  heard 
from  him."  "  Bilford  was  blown  up  in  an  explosion 
of  dynamite  three  months  ago.  He  may  have  settled 
down,  but  I  don't  believe  he  has  pulled  himself  to- 
gether yet." —  Chicago  Tribune, 

"You  say  your  territory  consists  of  a  great  many 
islands  ? "  said  the  American  politician.  "  Yes," 
answered  the  Filipinos.  ' '  And  these  are  all  separated 
by  channels  of  water,  of  course  ?"  "  Yes."  "  And 
you  don't  want  to  come  into  this  country  ?  Why, 
you're  foolish.  Think  of  the  chance  you'd  have  at  a 
river  and  harbor  bill  I  " — Washington  Star. 

Inventor — "  I've  hit  a  money-making  thing  at  last. 
The  preachers  will  go  wild  over  it,  and  it  will  sell 
like  hot -cakes.  It's  a  church  contribution  -  box." 
Friend — "  What  good  is  that  ?  "  Inventor — "  It's  a 
triumph.  The  coins  fall  through  slots  of  different 
sizes,  and  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  land 
on  velvet  ;  but  the  pennies  and  half-pennies  drop  on 
to  a  Chinese  gong." — Tit  Bits. 

Enthusiastic  young  miss — "  To  think  of  your  be- 
ing a  real  literary  man  I  I  do  so  long  to  know  how 
you  write  things.  Can't  you  explain  it  ?  "  Venerable 
hack— ''It  is  the  simplest  thing.  You  have  a  mind 
suitably  prepared.  You  get  an  idea.  The  idea  be- 
ing introduced  into  the  mind  causes  fermentation, 
during  which  a  scum  rises  to  the  top  and  is  care- 
fully removed,  leaving  a  residue  of  clear  thought. 
This  you  bottle  up  for  your  own  use.  The  scum  you 
sell  to  a  publisher." — Life. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


"  Would  you  say  '  honest  politics  is,'  or  '  are '  ?  " 
"'Is,'  of  course.  Honest  politics  is  always  sin- 
gular."— Indianapolis  Journal. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children   St«d- 
man's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething  period. 


In  1900:  Teacher—1'  Willie,  tell  the  class  about 
the  Battle  of  San  Juan."  Willie  Up-to-Date— 
"  Whose  story  do  you  want — Shafter's  or  Davis's?" 

— Brooklyn  Life. 

• — ♦ — • 

—  Egyptian  Henna,  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Gold  Seal" 

"Badger" 

"Conqueror" 

"Elk" 

"Pioneer" 

"Obelisk" 

"Neptune 

Best. 

Excellent. 

Fine. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Cotton 

Hose. 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


Next  Sunday 

is  Easter — tbe  opening  of  the 
Spring  Season. 

The  millinery  that  will  be  in  evidence  will  rep- 
resent all  that  is  beautiful  in  flowers.  They  will  be 
tastefully  trimmed  with  chiffon  and  ornaments  on 
the  new  shapes  identified  with  the  season. 

Our  trimmers,  with  their  long  experience,  are 
sure  to  make  your  hat  becoming  and  stylish. 

We  give  you  this  advantage— the  largest  assort- 
ment always  at  the  lowest  prices. 

THE  WONDER  MILLINERY 


1026  Market  St. 


NO  BKANCH 

STOKKS. 


She  (singing  softly)  —  "  Would  lhat  I  had  the  wings 
of  a  bird."  He— "  What  earthly  use  would  they  be 
to  you.  my  dear  ?  "  Slie—"  I  was  just  planning  tbe 
trimming  of  my  Easter  hat."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


BOSTSSTSXili    cfe    GO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JFXSSZSS,.  i   401-403  Sansome  St. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHKKN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TRAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 
LEAVES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,        3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Vestlbuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Double  Drawing-room  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 
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On  March  4,  1899,  thirty  seats  in  the  United  States  Senate 
Votes  and  became  vacant  by  expiration  of  the  terms  for 

Vacancies  in  which    their   late    occupants    were   chosen. 

the  New  Senate.  Besides  these,  there  had  been  for  two  years 
a  vacancy  in  Oregon,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  State  leg- 
islature to  elect  a  successor  to  Senator  Mitchell  for  the  term 
which  expires  in  1903.  Beginning  with  Rhode  Island,  a 
year  ago  this  month,  the  legislatures  of  various  Stales  inter- 
ested have  been  spasmodically,  and  more  or  less  successfully, 
engaged  jn  choosing  senators  to  fill  these  thirty-one  vacant 
seats,  in  preparation  for  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress  which 
meets  in  December,  1899. 

As  we  write,  the  situation  is  that  twenty-six  of  these 
vacant  seats  have  been  filled.  In  seventeen  Northern  and 
Western  States  and  in  the  two  border  States,  Maryland  and 


I  West   Virginia,    Republicans   have   been   chosen.     In   five 
I  Southern  States,   and  in  the   Northern  State  of  Montana, 
;  Democrats  have  been  elected.    In  Nevada,  Senator  Stewart, 
j  a  silver  Republican,  has  been  returned  to  succeed  himself. 
Of  the  five  vacancies  remaining,  three  will  continue  for  two 
years,  owing  to  failures    of  the  legislatures  of  California, 
Utah,  and  Delaware  to  elect ;   a  deadlock  is  still  unbroken 
in   Pennsylvania,  and  the  legislature  of   Florida  does  not 
meet  until  some  time  in  the  present  month.     There  is  a 
probability  that  Pennsylvania  will  yet  elect,  and  a  practical 
certainty  that  if  she  chooses  at  all  she  will  choose  a  Repub- 
lican.    There  is  no  question  but  that  Florida  will  elect,  and 
that  the  choice  will  be  a  Democrat. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  is  that  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  in  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress  will  be  eighty-seven. 
California,  Utah,  and  Delaware  are  all  biennial  States — 
that  is,  their  legislatures  meet  regularly  every  two  years. 
There  is  little  expectation  that  extra  legislative  sessions  will 
be  called  in  any  of  them.  The  people  will  not  favor  an 
expensive  extra  session  of  the  same  legislators  who  have 
permitted  themselves  to  be  dead-locked  in  a  regular  session. 
They  will  prefer  to  adjust  the  matter  by  the  election  of  a 
new  legislature.  Presuming,  then,  that  the  membership  of 
the  new  Senate  will  be  eighty-seven,  it  will  consist  of  fifty- 
two  Republicans,  twenty-six  Democrats,  four  Populists,  four 
silver  Republicans,  and  one  Independent.  This  will  give 
the  straight  Republicans  a  clear  majority  of  seventeen  over 
all  combined  opposition,  besides  which  they  are  likely  to 
have  the  continued  cooperation  of  Kyle,  of  South  Dakota — 
the  Independent — which  will  make  the  Republican  majority 
nineteen. 

In  the  new  Senate  the  issue  of  sound  money,  by  which 
we  mean  the  gold  standard,  will  have  the  certain  support  of 
forty-six  votes — a  majority  of  five — without  counting  the 
votes  of  the  two  senators  from  Wyoming,  whose  attitude  is 
still  problematical.  On  tariff  questions  there  will  be  fifty- 
six  votes  in  favor  of  protective  duties  in  the  interest  of  labor 
and  manufactures — a  majority  of  twenty-five — including  the 
new  Democratic  senator  from  Montana,  who  has  declared 
for  protection,  but  not  including  Kyle,  who  did  not  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  Dingley  bill,  but  who  has  since  that 
time  voted  regularly  with  the  Republicans, 

On  questions  of  foreign  policy  the  senatorial  attitude  is 
more  involved  and  not  so  easy  to  forecast.  The  only  guide 
offered  is  the  vote  on  the  peace  treaty.  Of  those  senators 
who  voted  for  it,  fifty-four  will  have  seats  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. They  comprise  forty-one  Republicans,  eight  Demo- 
crats, two  Populists,  two  silver  Republicans,  and  one 
Independent.  Among  the  new  members  there  are  nine 
Republicans  who  are  announced  as  supporters  of  the  admin- 
istration policy  so  far  as  it  has  been  defined,  and  the  views 
of  Culberson,  of  Texas,  and  Clark,  of  Montana,  are  not  yet 
divulged.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  sixty-three  votes 
— a  majority  of  thirty-nine — will  favor  expansion.  While  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  of  these  can  be  counted  as 
stated,  or  that  the  opinions  of  some  will  not  change  before 
next  winter,  it  is  still  a  strong  probability  that  at  least  the 
forty-one  hold-over  Republicans  and  the  nine  new  Republi- 
cans will  command  a  clear  majority  of  thirteen  in  favor  of 
administration  measures  of  foreign  policy,  provided  these 
do  not  prove  to  be  ultra-expansionist  measures. 

The  deadlocks  which  have  prevailed  in  so  many  States 
this  year  are  a  comparatively  new  and  growing  feature  of 
the  election  of  senators  by  State  legislatures.  Seven  years 
ago  the  Lee  Mantle  case  in  Montana  brought  the  subject  to 
public  attention,  and  the  Senate  refused  to  seat  a  guber- 
natorial appointee  after  the  legislature  had  failed  to  elect. 
Later,  Delaware  followed  with  a  similar  condition,  and  still 
later,  Oregon  and  Kentucky.  This  year  there  are  three 
such  cases  in  the  States  of  California,  Utah,  and  Delaware 
for  the  second  time.  They  are  wholly  due  to  unreasoning 
factional  jealousies,  and  from  them  emanate  bribery  and 
corruption. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  legislature  of  California, 
with  a  majority  of  forty-eight,  and  that  of  Delaware,  with  a 
majority  of   ten,    should   not    have   returned    Republicans. 


in  Cuba 
Hopeless  ? 


Nor  is  there  a  better  excuse  for  that  of  Utah  not  electing 
a  Democrat,  with  a  majority  of  nineteen.  What  will  be  the 
outcome  of  these  reprehensible  intrigues  remains  to  be 
seen,  A  section  of  public  sentiment  is  earnestly  advocat- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  election  of 
senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Another  section  will 
contend  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  aroused  indignation  of 
voters  in  the  various  States,  which  will  punish  dead  locked 
legislatures  by  electing  honest,  sensible  men  to  succeed 
them.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  the  general  verdict  that  a 
State  is  better  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  a 
vacant  chair  than  by  any  man  who  secures  his  seat  in  the 
highest  deliberative  body  in  the  nation  by  means  of  bribery 
and  corruption. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  American  scheme, 
Is  Civilization  m  lts  rescue  °*  Cuba  from  Spanish  thrall- 
dom,  to  infuse  into  the  Cuban  blood  some 
element  upon  which  the  work  of  civilizing 
the  people  might  be  based.  Uncle  Sam,  in  his  stupid, 
blundering,  good-natured  fashion,  saw  what  he  supposed 
were  an  unhappy  people  cruelly  oppressed  by  mediaeval 
plunderers,  and  with  his  customary  chivalry  and  spunk  he 
plunged  ahead,  drove  out  the  oppressors,  and  set  about  to 
place  the  downtrodden  ones  on  their  feet.  The  result  of  his 
efforts  thus  far  may  be  irjferred  from  the  following  general 
summary  of  happenings  during  the  past  few  weeks  : 

It  was  on  the  eighth  of  January  that  Congress  inserted 
an  allowance  of  $3,000,000  in  the  general  deficiency  bill 
to  pay  off  the  soldiers  of  the  Cuban  army  on  condition 
that  it  disarm  and  disband.  This  allowance  had  been  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Washington  representatives  of  the 
Cuban  Military  Assembly,  a  self-constituted  body  in  Cuba 
that  assumed  the  task  of  representing  the  Cubans  in  their 
efforts  to  effect  a  plan  of  self-government.  There  was  no 
hope  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  recovering  the 
money  from  Cuba.  It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
gift,  without  the  shadow  of  an  obligation  behind  it.  The 
allowance  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  General  Gomez,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Cuban  army.  When,  however,  in  March,  the 
assembly  realized  the  ease  with  which  it  had  secured  the 
money,  like  a  greedy  beggar  it  yearned  for  more.  It 
repudiated  the  transaction,  denounced  General  Gomez 
as  a  traitor  for  agreeing  to  it,  and  by  resolution  de- 
posed him  from  the  army.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
resolution. 

Meanwhile,  extraordinary  things  were  happening  in  the 
army.  Gomez  had  "  estimated "  the  number  of  men  at 
25,000.  This  was  io.ooo  less  than  the  assembly's  "esti- 
mate." But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  army 
was  never  greater  than  20,000,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
half  of  these  were  lost,  strayed,  stolen,  or  killed.  Now  the 
army,  according  to  the  assembly,  has  suddenly  grown  to 
50,000,  and  promotions  have  been  conducted  on  so  splendid 
a  scale  within  three  weeks  that  there  are  now  25,000  officers 
included  in  the  50,000.  Most  of  this  great  body  of  loafers 
enlisted  as  soon  as  there  appeared  a  chance  to  get  money 
from  the  United  States. 

Money  is  wanted.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  refusal  of 
the  assembly  to  accept  the  $3,000,000  is  that  it  has  received 
an  offer,  supposedly  from  some  Havana  bankers,  of  $12,000,- 
000,  on  condition  that  it  agree  to  pay  $20,000,000  in  return, 
pledging  all  ihe  revenues  of  the  island  for  the  purpose. 
That  would  make  all  the  members  of  the  assembly  comfort- 
ably rich. 

Cuban  character  is  manifesting  its  responsiveness  to  the 
civilizing  influence  of  the  United  States  in  other  ways. 
Governor  General  Brooke  issued  an  order  fixing  the  depart- 
mental expenditures  of  Santiago  at  $10,000.  This  threw 
two  or  three  thousand  Cubans  out  of  employment.  In- 
stantly the  Santiago  newspapers  announced  that  the  only 
recourse  of  the  unemployed  men  was  to  become  bandits. 
This  advice  is  being  largely  followed.  The  Cuban  soldiers 
are  subsisting  on  a  species  of  blackmail,  or  rather  extortion. 
They  quarter  themselves  in  large  squads  upon  the  various 
plantations,  and  must  there  be  fed  and  clothed,  will 
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wreck  the  property,  as  they  did  during  their  war  with  Spain. 
They  have  murdered  seventeen  Spaniards  at  Barajagua,  and 
are  persecuting  the  Spaniards  at  Calabazas. 

While  the  grand  army  of  Cuba  is  thus  robbing,  plunder- 
ing, and  loafing,  their  women  and  children  are  starving  by 
thousands,  or  living  on  the  money  that  the  United  States 
authorities  are  providing  for  their  needs.  More  than  that, 
the  planters  are  in  great  need  of  workmen.  One  planter 
has  five  hundred  men,  and  needs  six  hundred  more,  but 
they  are  serving  in  the  "army"  and  waiting  for  American 
money. 

The  merchants  are  greatly  alarmed.  They  see  clearly 
that  self-government  is  impossible,  and  they  openly  assert 
that  the  only  conception  a  Cuban  has  of  a  treasury  is  a 
place  to  put  his  hand  into  and  get  money.  The  planters 
are  equally  alarmed,  not  only  because  of  the  robbery  and 
plundering  to  which  they  must  submit,  and  which  they 
realize  will  be  even  worse  if  the  Cubans  attempt  self- 
government,  but  because  of  the  additional  fact  that  with  the 
United  States  in  possession  of  Porto  Rico  on  one  side  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  other,  the  sugar  industry  of 
Cuba,  which  is  the  one  upon  which  the  island  must  rely, 
will  go  to  ruin.  Therefore,  both  the  merchants  and  the 
planters  are  strongly  in  favor  of  American  annexation. 

Governor-General  Brooke  ordered  $21,000  placed  in  the 
hands  of  "prominent  Cubans"  to  be  used  by  them  in  or- 
ganizing a  rural  police.  He  is  now  wondering  what  became 
of  the  money.  There  is  no  adequate  rural  police  to  show 
for  it.  He  has  discovered  that  the  courts  of  the  island  are 
thoroughly  corrupt,  and  is  taking  measures  to  purify  them 
by  sweeping  out  their  Cuban  judges  and  other  officers. 

"  Havana,"  writes  Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  investigating  yellow  fever,  "is  one  of  the  filthiest 
cities  in  the  world.  ...  It  is  to-day  the  only  great  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  United  States."  The  unspeakable 
squalor  in  which  he  describes  many  of  the  people  as  living 
is  disgusting  to  the  last  degree. 

And  this  is  the  merry  farce  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  playing. 


Four  Billions 
of  Dollars 
in  Trusts. 


Readers  of  the  daily  papers  must  have  been  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  day  the  organiza- 
tion of  some  new  trust  for  the  control  of  an 
article  of  general  consumption  is  reported. 
The  immense  development  of  such  combinations  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  modern  industrial  develop- 
ments. Lists  of  these  "  industrials,"  as  they  are  called, 
show  that  their  capitalization  has  now  reached  an  aggregate 
of  nearly  four  billions  of  dollars,  or  four  times  the  value  of 
all  the  property  in  California,  and  that  their  operations  cover 
nearly  every  article  in  daily  use  by  the  people.  That  the 
movement  is  gaining  in  force  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the 
capitalization  of  the  trusts  formed  last  year  was  $916,176,- 
ooo,  while  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  it  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  $1,106,300,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  covered  by  the  lead- 
ing trusts,  and  the  capital  upon  which  they  pay  dividends. 
Local  monopolies,  such  as  street  railways,  gas  and  water 
companies,  have  been  omitted,  only  those  whose  operations 
extend  throughout  the  whole  country  being  included  : 

Article.  Capital. 

Brought  forward $1,723,118,000 

Soda  fountains 3,750,000 

Type. . ._. 9,000,000 

Typewriters 18,015,000 

Matches 11,000,000 

Brass 20,000,000 

Fisheries 5,000,000 

Iron  pipe 30,000,000 

I  ron  tubes 60,000,000 

Paper  bags 27,000,000 

Shoes 20,000,000 

Electric  lights 25,000,000 

Stoves 10,000,000 

Oil 12,000,000 

Window  glass     30,000,000 

Anthracite  coal 1,000,000,000 

Iron  ore 30,000,000 

Bituminous  coal 25,000,000 

Telephones 26,000,000 

Flour 150,000,000 

Corn  harvesters 50,000,000 

Dressed  beef. 50,000,000 

Copper 40,000,000 

Knit  goods 30,000,000 


Article.  Capital. 

Steel  wire $  90,000,000 

Steel  manufactures 200,000,000 

Steel  rails 150,000,000 

Steel  cars 25,000,000 

Cars 60,000,000 

Tin  plate 50,000,000 


Enameling 

Glucose 

Sugar 

Whisky 

Distilleries 

Spirits 

Distilleries 

Matting 

Cigarettes 

Plug  tobacco. . 

Tobacco 

Cuban  tobacco. 

Linseed  oil 

Cotton  oil 

Coal  oil 

Leather. 128,000,000 


30,000,000 
40,000,000 
75,000,000 
35,000,000 
24,000,000 
7,350,000 
32,000,000 
30,000,000 
35,000,000 
60,000,000 
24,000,000 
20,000,000 
28,500,000 
35,000,000 


Rubber 

Rubber  goods 

Paper 

Envelopes 

Wall  paper 

Biscuit 

Baking  powder .... 

Chemicals 

Varnish 

Silverware 

Heating  apparatus 

Electric  supplies 20,827,000 

Electric  supplie 

White  lead 

Starch  

Cordage 

Cartridges 

Strawboard  . . . 


47,191,000 
50,000,000 
45,000,000 
4,500,000 
30,000,000 
55,000,000 

20,000,000 

25,000,000 
36,000,000 
20,000,000 

3,000,000 


X5,000,000 
30,000,000 

10,500,000 
12,000,000 

10,000,000 
6,000,000 


Carried  forward  ....$1,723,118,000 


Sash  and  door 20,000,000 

Burial  caskets 15,000,000 

Crockery 15,000,000 

Smelters 25,000,000 

Ribbons 18,000,000 

Axes 15,000,000 

Bolts  and  nuts 15,000,000 

Lithographs 12,000,000 

Tissue  paper 10,000,000 

Rock  salt 5,000,000 

Celluloid 8,000,000 

Saws 5,000,000 

Thread 12,000,000 

Furniture 12,000,000 

Cornstalk 50,000,000 


Grand  total $3,641,883,000 


The  Federal  Steel  Company  controls  the  steel  supply. 
The  sugar,  whisky,  and  tobacco  trusts  control  practically  the 
entire  output,  as  does  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  its  line. 
It  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  list  almost  indefinitely, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  great  is  the  activity 
in  the  formation  of  new  trusts  and  how  completely  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  are  coming  under  their  control.  If 
the  proc^F'  goes  on  unchecked  they  will  soon  direct  the  sup- 
pi?       id   "ictate   the   prices    o»  every   commodity   that   the 


people  buy.  Backed  by  their  enormous  capital  they  can 
wield  a  force  that  is  almost  irresistible,  and  it  is  folly  to  im- 
agine that  they"  will  not  use  it  for  their  own  advantage.  If 
the  people  are  to  control  the  trusts,  they  must  set  about  it 
without  delay  or  the  trusts  will  soon  control  them. 

The  objection  to  trusts  does  not  rest  alone  upon  the 
enormous  and  dangerous  power  that  they  acquire.  They 
are  essentially  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  They 
crush  out  all  smaller  concerns,  and  they  force  out  of 
business  a  vast  number  of  small  tradesmen  and  their 
employees. 

It  is  the  favorite  plea  of  the  defenders  of  trusts 
that  they  reduce  prices.  For  years  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  pointed  to  the  steady  reduction  in  the 
price  of  kerosene  as  a  justification  for  its  existence,  but  has 
it  been  reduced  as  much  as  it  should  be  under  combination  ? 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  trusts  are  reaping 
such  enormous  profits  that  manufacturers  are  tumbling  over 
each  other  to  get  into  them,  while  the  prices  of  articles  of 
daily  consumption  have  not  been  materially  reduced. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  profits  of  some  of  these  concerns. 
The  net  profits  of  the  steel  and  wire  trust  last  year  were 
$4,500,000;  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  $4,000,000; 
the  profits  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  are  placed 
at  $3,000,000  ;  of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany at  $4,000,000.  The  tin-plate  trust  clears  $2,000,000  a 
year;  the  glucose  trust  cleared  $1,863,157  on  ten  and  one- 
half  months'  operation.  The  linseed  oil  trust  clears  $2,000,- 
000  a  year ;  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  $1,314,- 
221  ;  the  leather  trust,  $4,263,978.  The  following  trusts 
pay  seven  per  cent,  on  their  preferred  stock  besides  the 
regular  dividends  :  Enameling  and  stamping  trust,  Standard 
Distillery  Company,  Kentucky  Distilleries  and  Warehouse 
Company,  American  Malting  Company,  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  National  Biscuit  Company. 
The  older  trusts,  that  are  well  established,  are  the  most 
profitable  ones,  however.  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany paid  twelve  per  cent,  from  1891  to  1895  ;  in  1896  it 
paid  six  per  cent,  and  a  twenty  per  cent,  scrip  dividend, 
payable  in  cash  if  desired  ;  in  1897,  nine  per  cent. ;  and  in 
1898,  eight  per  cent.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  paid 
twelve  per  cent,  from  1891  to  1895,  thirty-one  per  cent,  in 
1896,  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  1897,  and  thirty  per  cent., 
with  eighteen  per  cent,  extra,  in  1898. 

The  stupendous  development  of  trusts  threatens  serious 
disaster  to  the  country.  The  movement  must  be  checked 
and  their  aggressions  ended.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  suppress  this  evil,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Republican  party  to  formulate  a  policy  that  will  accomplish 
this  end.  If  the  Republican  party  fails  in  this  duty,  or 
attempts  to  evade  it,  we  may  look  to  see  the  powers  of  the 
government  turned  over  to  the  Democrats  by  a  justly  out- 
raged people. 

^ 

Frank  Norris,  a  young  San  Franciscan,  whose  "  Moran  of 
The  Zola  tne   Lac*y   Letty  "   attracted  some   attention 

of  not  long  ago,  has  just  brought  out  another 

Polk  Street.  bookj  « McTeague."  It  may  be  necessary 
here  to  sound  a  discordant  note  in  the  grand  chorus  of 
eulogy  that  is  still  ringing  from  local  lyres.  This  is  said 
with  all  the  more  diffidence  when  it  is  reflected  that  William 
Dean  Howells  has  "discovered"  Mr.  Norris.  But  then 
Mr.  Howells  once  "  discovered  "  a  Spanish  writer — a  cer- 
tain Don  Jose"  Fulano  y  Tal  u  otro — of  whom  Spain  still 
apparently  remains  ignorant.  And  about  ten  years  ago 
Mr.  Howells  discovered  one  E.  W.  Howe,  a  Kansas  editor 
who  had  written  what  Mr.  Howells  called  "  the  great 
American  noveL"  But  Mr.  Howe  is  still  pensively  editing 
a  country  weekly  in  Kansas,  and  even  the  name  of  his  great 
American  novel  is  forgotten. 

"McTeague"  is  a  story  of  lower  middle-class  San  Fran- 
cisco. Much  of  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  on  Polk 
Street,  and  Mr.  Norris  makes  of  that  village-like  street  a 
great  thoroughfare.  If  the  reader  should  go  to  Polk  Street 
after  reading  "  McTeague,"  he  would  gaze  around  him  in 
wonder  that  Mr.  Norris  should  have  found  so  much  in  a 
street  that  begins  suddenly  and  ends  immediately.  The 
remark  of  the  learned  Sergeant  Buzfuz  in  "Pickwick"  is  an 
epitome  of  Mr.  Norris's  Polk  Street  idyl :  "  To  the  right 
was  Goswell  Street,  to  the  left  was  Goswell  Street,  and  the 
opposite  side  of  Goswell  Street  was  over  the  way."  There 
is  a  colossal  work  by  Maxime  du  Camp  entitled  "  Paris  : 
Her  Functions,  Her  Organs,  and  Her  Life,"  a  work  in  many 
volumes,  in  which  Du  Camp  with  microscopic  detail  care- 
fully studies  the  vast  city  from  the  top  of  the  Vendome 
Column  to  the  bottom  of  the  siphon  sewer  of  the  Seine. 
Mr.  Norris  has  expended  equal  fidelity  upon  Polk  Street, 
San  Francisco,  but  the  result  to  us  seems  incommensurate 
to  the  task. 

Briefly  to  tell  the  story,  McTeague  is  a  dentist  who  has 
picked  up  his  trade  from  a  traveling  faker.  He  is  depicted 
as  an  enormous  and  powerful  animal,  dull,  stupid,  but  with- 
out bad  instincts.     He  marries  one  Trina  Seppe,  the  daugh- 


ter of  a  German  upholsterer.  She  wins  five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  lottery,  and  at  once  develops  ancestral  miserly 
traits.  Her  cousin,  Marcus  Schouler,  has  also  been 
a  suitor  for  her  hand.  He  and  McTeague  quarrel,  are 
reconciled,  but  subsequently  fight,  and  the  mammoth  dentist 
breaks  the  arm  of  Schouler,  while  Schouler  bites  the  ear  of 
his  herculean  antagonist,  a  scene  which  is  depicted  with  such 
horror  that  it  seems  unsuited  for  weak  stomachs. 

McTeague  is  forced  to  stop  his  dental  work  because  of  a 
new  law  exacting  diplomas.  Knowing  no  other  trade,  he 
becomes  first  an  idler,  then  a  loafer,  and  finally  is  driven  to 
drink  by  the  clacking  of  his  wife's  tongue.  He  knows  she 
has  the  five  thousand  dollars  hidden  away,  and  demands 
money,  but  she  persistently  refuses  him.  At  last,  after  an 
absence,  he  returns  in  the  night,  kills  her,  and  flees  with  the 
money.  By  way  of  good  measure,  there  is  another  hideous 
murder  in  the  book,  in  which  a  Jewish  "  rag-sack-and- 
bottle  man "  cuts  the  throat  of  his  wife,  Maria  Macapa,  in 
the  basement  of  the  Polk  Street  flat  where  McTeague  and 
his  wife  live. 

After  murdering  his  wife,  McTeague  flees,  first  to  the 
Sierra  and  then  to  Death  Valley,  where  he  encounters  the 
cousin  of  his  murdered  wife,  Marcus  Schouler,  who  is  one 
of  a  sheriff's  posse  in  pursuit.  The  men  fight,  and  Mc- 
Teague strangles  Schouler,  but  with  a  last  effort  the  dying 
man  snaps  the  lock  of  a  handcuff  on  McTeague's  wrist, 
and  the  giant  dentist  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  Death 
Valley  handcuffed  to  a  corpse.     Here  the  book  ends. 

Seven-eighths  of  this  story  the  normal  reader  will  peruse 
with  a  mixture  of  depression  and  disgust.  It  is  at  times 
trivial,  frequently  wearisome,  and  often  vulgar.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Norris's  cleverness,  but  he  seems  to 
have  no  sense  of  proportion.  He  devotes  as  much  space  to 
trifles  as  to  vital  points  in  the  plot.  He  describes  every  article 
in  McTeague's  "  dental  parlors  "  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 
He  depicts  the  operation  of  "making  a  bridge"  on  Trina's 
teeth  with  equal  fidelity.  He  even  describes  in  detail  the 
"old  junk"  which  Maria  Macapa  collects  for  the  "rag-sack- 
and-bottle  man"  in  the  basement.  That  sort  of  thing 
wearies  the  most  patient  reader.  Such  word-painting  has  no 
foreground,  no  middle  distance,  and  no  background  ;  it  is 
flat.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Norris  lacks  a  sense  of  dramatic  con- 
struction. Some  of  his  characters  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  evolution  of  the  story.  His  elderly  lovers,  old  Grannis 
and  Miss  Baker,  are  like  the  comic  footman  and  comic  cham- 
bermaid in  rococo  plays.  They  appear  with  wearisome  peri- 
odicity, although  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
story.  Unlike  the  comic  servants,  however,  they  are  not 
comic.     The  book  is  utterly  unrelieved  by  humor. 

Zola  is  apparently  Mr.  Norris's  master,  and  he  imitates 
that  writer  even  in  his  faults.  A  clever  French  critic  some 
years  ago  said  of  Zola  that  he  was  UAfidire  de  ce  qui 
Puait—("  The  Apostle  of  that  which  Stank").  Similarly, 
Mr.  Norris  riots  in  odors  and  stenches.  Smells  of  "stale 
bedding,"  of  "  creosote,"  of  "  photographer's  chemicals," 
of  "coal-oil  stoves,"  of  "coffee  burning  on  a  shovel  to 
take  away  the  smell,"  and  of  "rags,  sacks,  bottles,  and 
junk  "  from  the  basement,  flow  through  and  permeate  his 
story.  He  might  have  changed  his  sub-title  and  called  the 
book  "  McTeague  :  A  Study  in  Stinks."  It  might  be  well 
also  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Norris  that  if  there  are  words  that 
must  not  fall  on  ears  polite,  there  are  also  odors  that  should 
not  offend  polite  noses.  The  misadventure  of  the  infantile 
Owgoost  is  a  case  in  point. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  toward  the  end  of  the  book, 
when  Mr,  Norris  takes  McTeague  away  from  the  city  and 
into  the  grim  granite  mountains  of  the  high  Sierra,  his  book 
takes  a  different  tone.  The  last  sixty  pages  are  worth  all 
the  four  hundred  that  go  before.  The  last  part  of  the  book 
is  work  of  great  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Norris  has  in  him  the  making 
of  a  writer  of  unusual  promise.  But  let  him  lay  aside  imita- 
tion, and  let  him  eschew  Zola.  And  let  him  remember  that 
while  the  terrible  is  legitimate  literary  material,  the  horrible 
is  not.  The  fight  between  the  two  men  in  Death  Valley, 
the  double  death — this  is  terrible.  But  the  brutal  killing  of 
his  frail  little  wife  by  the  maddened  giant — the  throat-cutting 
of  the  idiotic  Maria  by  the  blood-crazed  Jew — these 
things  are  not  terrible,  they  are  horrible. 

At  least  thirty  bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislature  pro- 
The  Changes  posing  changes  in  the  election  laws.  Smith's 
in  the  bill,  abolishing  printed  registers  at  the  voting 

election  Laws,  booths  and  substituting  the  original  regis- 
tration affidavit,  became  a  law.  Rickard's  bill,  providing  for 
a  new  form  of  ballot,  was  enacted.  Of  the  numerous  bills 
relating  to  primary  elections,  introduced  for  the  most  part 
by  Stratton,  the  essential  ones  have  been  approved  by  the 
governor.  The  reason  for  the  introduction  of  so  many 
bills  for  primary  election  regulation  was  the  desire  to  avoid 
the  objection  raised  by  the  supreme  court  against  the  law  of 
1897 — that  it  covered  a  multiplicity  of  subjects. 

The  Rickard  law  provides  a  new  form  of  ballot  in  which 
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the  candidates  of  the  various  political  parties  shall  be  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  columns,  one  column  being  devoted  to 
those  of  each  party.  The  candidates  for  any  particular 
office  are  thus  arranged  across  the  ballot  instead  of  under 
each  other.  The  name  of  any  candidate  can  appear  only 
once  upon  the  ballot,  and  therefore  a  candidate  receiving  a 
nomination  or  indorsement  from  two  or  more  parties  must 
elect  which  he  shall  accept,  and  abandon  the  others.  As 
originally  introduced,  the  bill  provided  that  a  circle  should 
be  printed  in  each  column  and  a  cross  stamped  in  the  circle 
would  be  counted  as  a  vote  for  each  candidate  in  that  col- 
umn, but  this  provision  was  eliminated  in  committee. 

The  primary  election  law  provides  that  the  primaries  of 
all  parties  shall  be  held  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
election  booths,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  August  in  each 
even-numbered  year,  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  State, 
local,  and  district  conventions,  and  on  the  same  date  in  odd- 
numbered  years  where  a  county — or  city  and  county — con- 
vention is  to  meet  during  that  year.  For  separate  city  elec- 
tions the  primary  will  be  held  on  the  sixth  Tuesday  preceding 
such  elections.  The  primary  election  is  to  be  in  every  way 
similar  to  a  general  election,  and  acts  that  are  offenses  at 
general  elections  are  declared  to  be  offenses  at  primary  elec- 
tions. The  ballot  is  arranged  in  the  same  form  as  the  ballot 
will  be  for  a  general  election  under  the  amended  law.  There 
will  be  no  names  of  candidates  printed  upon  it,  however. 
The  voter  may  write  the  names  of  the  candidates  he  desires 
to  vote  for  upon  the  blank  lines,  or  he  may  paste  a  printed 
slip  containing  the  names  in  the  party  column.  He  may 
vote  for  as  many  delegates  as  are  to  be  elected,  or  any  less 
number,  but  he  may  not  vote  for  delegates  to  the  convention 
of  more  than  one  party.  Provision  is  made  for  the  regis- 
tration of  those  entitled  to  vote  at  a  primary  who,  on  account 
of  removal  or  from  any  other  cause,  are  not  properly  regis- 
tered. For  convenience  and  economy,  contiguous  general 
election  precincts,  not  more  than  three  in  number,  may  be 
combined  into  one  primary  precinct. 


The  advance  of  the  American  forces  upon  Malolos  last  week 
.  displayed    such    fighting    qualities    in    the 

and  British  Americans   as    G.    W.    Steevens,  author  of 

Soldiers.  "With    Kitchener   to    Khartum,"  described 

in  his  remarkable  book,  which  was  published  recently.  It 
is  true  that  Kitchener  fought  but  two  battles,  and  they  were 
great  ones,  while  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  fought 
many,  all  small  ;  but  the  way  in  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
two  nations  fought  was  the  same  :  both  displayed  spectacular 
and  invincible  courage,  an  utter  disregard  for  danger, 
splendid  enthusiasm,  perfect  markmanship ;  in  both  cam- 
paigns the  number  of  officers  killed  and  wounded  was  as- 
tonishing, the  proportion  to  privates  killed  and  wounded 
being,  we  believe,  greater  than  in  any  other  campaigns  of 
modern  times. 

At  the  Battle  of  Omdurman  a  troop  of  British  cavalry 
suddenly  found  itself  facing  a  trap  that  the  Mahdists  had 
set — three  thousand  Mahdists,  concealed  in  a  ravine,  awaited 
the  cavalry  charge  provoked  by  a  small  body  of  Mahdists. 
It  was  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine  that  the  troop  saw  the  trap. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  it  plunged  in,  and  with 
sabres,  pistols,  and  horses'  hoofs  mowed  a  path  through  the 
enemy.  When  it  had  arrived  on  the  other  side,  an  officer, 
his  face  slashed  in  strips  and  his  voice  thick  with  blood, 
wheeled,  and  ordered  a  charge  back  over  the  bloody  path. 
He  had  to  be  forcibly  restrained  by  a  subaltern,  and  a 
minute  later  he  sank  unconscious  from  his  wounds.  At 
one  of  the  rivers  in  the  advance  upon  Malolos,  a  num- 
ber of  Kansas  volunteers  plunged  into  a  river,  swam  the 
stream,  and  attacked  a  large  body  of  insurgents  securely 
intrenched  on  the  opposite  bank.  Such  instances  of 
incredible  daring  occurred  often,  both  in  the  Sudan  and 
in  the  Philippines. 

It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  there  were  many  differ- 
ences in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  men  fought 
The  desperate  courage  of  the  Mahdists  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  comparatively  feeble  resistance  of  the 
Filipinos.  But  if  the  Filipinos  are  feeble,  they  are  brave. 
It  is  clear  that  had  the  American  and  the  British  sol- 
diers exchanged  places  in  the  two  campaigns,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fighting  would  have  been  the  same. 

This  is  nothing  new  in  the  American  soldier.  The  whole 
history  of  his  fighting,  from  the  War  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  Civil  War,  and  then  to  the  war  with  Spain  and  the 
Filipinos,  has  shown  an  unbroken  record  of  dash,  courage, 
patient  endurance,  and  an  unfaltering  determination  to  win. 
No  defeated  people  in  modern  history  had  to  be  so  com- 
pletely crushed,  so  beaten  to  the  ground,  so  harried,  hemmed 
in,  starved,  so  paralyzed  by  slaughter,  as  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy before  it  would  lay  down  its  arms.  In  no  war  of 
modem  times  was  the  fighting  on  both  sides  so  desperate, 
so  fatal,  so  prolonged  under  a  rapidly  moving  series  of 
battles  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  men  on  both  sides 
were  killed.     It  was  American  fighting  American. 

Mr.  Steevens's  book  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  in- 


spiring works  that  has  been  issued  in  many  a  year.  Its 
dominant  note  from  beginning  to  end  is  the  superlative 
fighting  qualities  of  the  British  soldier.  Before  it  appeared, 
Rudyard  Kipling  had  immortalized  the  individual  soldier, 
and  had  shown  more  than  a  glimpse  of  his  splendid  ability 
as  a  fighter.  Back  of  him,  still,  was  Tennyson's  "  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade."  It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Steevens, 
however,  to  show  forth  the  British  soldier  in  all  his  com- 
pleteness as  a  soldier — as  a  matchless  fighting  machine. 
This  recognition  and  proclamation  of  the  British  soldiers 
qualities  must  have  a  most  inspiring  effect  upon  the  army. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  spirit 
and  efficiency  of  the  British  armies  is  due  to  the  unfailing 
pride,  praise,  and  loyalty  of  British  poets,  writers,  and  war- 
correspondents.  Mr.  Steevens  belongs  to  the  last-named 
group. 

A  very  different  state  of  things  appears  on  the  American 
side.  Here  ignorant  correspondents  are  encouraged  by 
their  employers  to  belittle  the  officers  and  thus  weaken  the 
confidence  and  dampen  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers.  Mr. 
Steevens — no  doubt  having  in  mind  the  disgraceful  scene  at 
the  raising  of  the  American  flag  at  Santiago,  in  which  a 
blackguard  correspondent  of  a  yellow  journal  slapped  an 
American  general's  face — remarks  that  had  a  correspondent 
slapped  a  British  general's  face  he  would  have  been 
promptly  shot.  General  Kitchener  permitted  correspondents 
in  his  army  only  on  condition  that  they  should  never  come 
near  him  nor  let  him  see  them.  And  in  the  end,  when 
General  Kitchener  was  recently  called  upon  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  explain  why  he  permitted  his  soldiers  to  kill 
the  wounded  Mahdists,  and  why  he  removed  the  Mahdi's 
remains  from  their  tomb,  burned  them  on  a  gunboat,  and 
threw  the  ashes  into  the  Nile,  and  why  he  destroyed  the  last 
vestige  of  the  tomb,  it  was  doubtless  Mr.  Steevens's  book, 
and  the  sentiment  that  it  had  created,  that  made  General 
Kitchener's  explanations  satisfactory.  It  is  such  loyalty  and 
pride  as  this  that  the  American  correspondents  most  need. 


Reference  was  made  in  these  columns  last  week  to  the  fact 
Why  Not  l^at  l^e  scn°ol- teachers,  who  are  seeking  to 

Sub  thh  obtain  the  money  that  is  withheld  from  them 

Sureties?  ^  a  resuit  0f  the  wrong-doing  of  the  old 

school  board,  might  have  recourse  to  those  who  went  surety 
for  those  directors  and  for  the  auditor.  Each  of  the  school 
directors  was  required  to  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties.  That  they  did  not  perform  their  duties  faith- 
fully, and  that  the  unfortunate  plight  of  the  school-teachers 
is  the  result  of  this  malfeasance,  is  conceded.  Each  of  these 
bondsmen  is  directly  liable  to  the  teachers,  and  may  be  sued 
by  them  to  recover  the  full  amount  of  the  bond.  This 
offers  but  a  partial  remedy,  however,  as,  even  if  they  are  all 
able  to  respond,  their  collective  liability  would  amount  to 
only  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  teachers  have  a  further 
remedy  in  the  liability  of  the  sureties  for  the  auditor  and  the 
treasurer,  who,  under  the  one-twelfth  act,  may  be  sued  for 
the  action  of  those  officials  in  auditing  and  paying  warrants 
in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  by  law.  This  would  raise 
the  collective  liability  to  $210,000.  As  has  been  suggested, 
however,  if  they  once  begin  to  indulge  in  litigation,  they  may 
find  that  their  troubles  have  only  begun. 

The  suggestion  regarding  bondsmen  is  of  more  value  to 
the  citizens  generally  than  to  the  teachers.  Each  of  the 
public  officials  is  required,  when  he  assumes  office,  to  file  a 
bond  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties 
during  his  term.  This  is  always  done,  but — except  in  the 
case  of  Treasurer  Widber — nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
bonds  after  they  are  filed.  Yet  many  of  the  city  officials 
in  the  past  have  been  guilty  of  malfeasance  that  created  a 
pecuniary  liability  that  might  have  been  enforced.  That  it 
was  not  enforced  was  due  not  so  much  to  any  question  re- 
garding its  existence  as  to  their  skill  in  hiding  their  assets 
upon  which  execution  might  be  levied.  It  would  have  a 
most  salutary  effect  if  the  bondsmen  were  called  upon  to  re- 
spond in  such  cases.  The  auditor  is  required  to  file  a  bond 
for  $50,000 ;  the  city  attorney,  $40,000 ;  the  assessor, 
$40,000;  the  county  clerk,  $40,000;  the  mayor,  $25,000; 
the  recorder,  $20,000;  the  surveyor,  $10,000;  the  street 
superintendent,  $25,000;  the  supervisors,  $15,000  each; 
the  sheriff,  $75,000;  the  tax-collector,  $75,000;  and  the 
treasurer,  $100,000,  These  bonds  are  fixed  according  to 
the  amount  of  property  that  comes  into  the  custody  of  the 
various  officials,  but  the  liability  exists  wherever  loss  is  sus- 
tained through  official  wrong-doing.  If  the  bondsmen  were 
sued  in  one  or  two  cases  it  would  bring  them  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  liability.  Officials  seeking  to  profit  illegitimately 
from  their  positions  would  have  difficulty  in  securing  respon- 
sible sureties,  and  in  all  cases  the  sureties  would  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  actions  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  responsible.  It  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  maintaining  an  unsalaried  but  ever  active  corps  of 
detectives  always  on  duty.  Under  such  conditions,  San 
Francisco  might  have  a  model  body  of  public  officials  and  a 


model  city  government.     By  all  means,  let  the  sureties  be 
sued. 


It  is  said  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
Who  Spoke  at  the  h>story.  If  it  be  difficult  to  ascertain  ex- 
Fair-Vanderbilt  actly  what  Caesar  said  about  Orgetorix  two 
Wedding?  thousand   years    ago,  it   ought   not   to   be 

difficult  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  or 
Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  said  yesterday.  But  the  three  morn- 
ing papers,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Fair- Vanderbilt  wed- 
ding, differ  widely  about  this  historic  fact.  One  paper,  the 
Cattj  said  that  Hermann  Oelrichs  talked  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  which  made  the  wedding-breakfast  longer  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Examiner  said  that  when  the  bridegroom  was  called 
upon  he  asked  Mr.  Oelrichs  to  respond  for  him,  which  Mr. 
Oelrichs  did  "  briefly,"  and  there  followed  about  five  lines 
of  printed  matter,  which  that  journal  gives  as  Mr.  Oelrichs's 
speech.  But  the  Chronicle  differs  with  both  of  its  con- 
temporaries, one  of  which  said  that  the  bridegroom  did  not 
speak,  and  the  other  that  he  called  upon  Mr.  Oelrichs  to 
speak  for  him.     The  Chronicle  says  : 

"There  was  a  little  speech-making,  and  the  bridegroom  did  very 
well  indeed.  That  is  to  say,  he  talked  very  briefly  and  very  simply, 
and  didn't  go  all  to  pieces,  as  bridegrooms  are  expected  to  do." 

Altogether,  two  thousand  years  from  now  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  student  of  history  to  know  : 

1.  Whether  Mr.  Oelrichs  spoke  at  the  Fair- Vanderbilt 
wedding. 

2.  Whether  Mr.  Vanderbilt  spoke. 

3.  Whether  either  of  them  spoke. 

4.  If  either  of  them  spoke,  which  ? 

5.  If  either  of  them  spoke,  whether  he  spoke  briefly  or 
for  twenty  minutes. 

6.  If  both  of  them  spoke,  whether  they  spoke  briefly. 

7.  Whether  either  or  both  of  them,  if  they  spoke,  spoke 
briefly,  or  spoke  at  all. 


Barren 
Victory. 


The  San  Francisco  teachers  have  finally  won  a  "victory" 
The  Teachers'  over  tneir  enemies,  the  merchant  creditors. 
The  merchants  urged  them  to  make  a  com- 
promise by  which  both  parties  would  pool 
their  issues  and  endeavor  to  obtain  the  moneys  due  them 
from  the  city.  If  the  teachers  refused  and  fought  the 
merchants,  the  merchants  announced  that  they  would  fight 
the  teachers  and  would  enjoin  the  payment  of  their  salaries 
every  month,  as  they  could  do  under  the  consolidation  act, 
the  teachers  being  theoretically  in  debt  to  the  treasury  for 
moneys  paid  them  in  the  years  wherein  they  were  not 
earned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teachers  agreed  to  com- 
promise, the  merchants  agreed  to  pay  them  a  portion  of  the 
money  that  they  should  now  obtain  from  the  treasury,  and 
to  endeavor  also  to  secure  the  rest  of  the  moneys  due  them 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  teachers  rejected  this  very  fair  offer,  and  made  a 
proposition  of  their  own  to  the  merchants  which  is  that  they, 
the  teachers,  will  abandon  all  claim  to  the  moneys  now  in 
sight  in  the  treasury  if  the  merchants  will  promise  not  to 
enjoin  their  salaries  in  the  future  ;  whereupon  the  teachers 
will  dismiss  all  litigation  against  the  merchants.  It  is  need- 
less to  state  that  the  merchants  accepted  this  naive,  this 
infantile,  this  baby-like,  this  preposterous  proposition — 
accepted  it  with  tradesmen-like  enthusiasm,  and  chortled  in 
mercantile  joy. 

As  a  result  of  the  teachers'  "victory"  over  the  merchants, 
the  merchants  now  take  all  the  money  in  sight.  They  are 
free  to  go  for  the  next  money  in  sight,  and  they  will  look  out 
for  their  own  interest  and  pay  no  attention  to  those  of  the 
teachers.  Had  the  teachers  accepted  the  offered  com- 
promise of  the  merchants,  they  would  have  got  part  of  the 
money  now  in  sight  and  had  a  lot  of  keen-witted  business 
men  fighting  for  them — not  through  love  of  them,  but  because 
their  interests  were  identical.  Now  they  will  have  nobody 
fighting  for  them.  They  rely  for  payment  on  "  public  sympa- 
thy," "  the  public  sense  of  justice,"  and  on  various  other  gauzy 
and  non-negotiable  considerations.  They  rely  also  on  a  possi- 
ble amendment  to  the  constitution,  yet  six  out  of  seven  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  were  rejected  by  the  voters  at  the 
last  election.  The  voters  of  the  State  are  conservative,  and 
generally  reject  constitutional  amendments.  If  the  teachers 
believe  that  one  and  a  half  millions  of  people  will  amend 
their  organic  law  in  order  that  nine  hundred  people  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  may  get  some  scores  of  thousands  of 
dollars  because  last  year  there  were  a  number  of  rascals 
among  twelve  school  directors,  they  are  certainly  a  very 
credulous  class.  There  was  one  rascal  among  the  twelve 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  people  of  California  might 
naturally  expect  more  than  one  rascal  among  twelve  school 
directors.  But  we  fear  that  the  people  will  not  amend  their 
organic  law  in  order  to  help  the  school-teachers.  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  and  the  teachers  should  have 
helped  themselves  to  what  money  there  was  in  the  treasury 
when  they  had  a  chance.  But  they  did  not  help  the 
Now  may  God  help  them. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


April  io,  18 


zozo. 


The  Story  of  a  Visit  and  a  Transformation. 


The  gentlemen  of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  horribly  bored 
at  Roth.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  gayest  grew  dull ; 
a  stay  of  several  years  was  fatal ;  half  a  dozen  seasons  at 
Homburg  were  required  as  a  cure.  Roth  is  essentially  a 
commercial  city — one  of  the  three  largest  harbors  of  the 
world  ;  its  stagnant  canals  are  bordered  by  narrow,  black, 
gabled  houses.  Its  old  society,  narrowed  by  self-admira- 
tion, had  a  cohesion  that  gave  it  an  extraordinary  weight. 
Roth  was  Roth.  Father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter, 
bowed  under  a  yoke  of  prejudices,  and  dullness  passed  down 
from  one  to  another  with  jealous  care. 

Vainly  had  the  unlucky  diplomats  tried  to  infuse  a  little 
life  into  Roth.  A  charming  fellow  who  had  counted  dizzy 
successes  in  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  suddenly  found  him- 
self beyond  the  pale  after  a  week's  lively  flirtation  with 
Mrs.  Councilor  Spass.  The  young  woman  had  waked  up 
with  a  jump,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  had  developed 
into  a  charming  creature.  But  she  had  reckoned  without 
her  family  and  society.  She  had  been  surrounded,  smoth- 
ered, annihilated,  carried  off  to  the  country.  The  unfor- 
tunate admirer  had  seen  gaping  space  widen  about  him 
whenever  he  entered  the  club  ;  he  encountered  funereal  bows. 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  he  shook  the  dust  of  Roth  off 
his  feet  before  he  had  crystallized,  and  Mrs.  Councilor  Spass 
found  no  words  to  express  her  regret  ! 

But  he  had  fait  dcole  ;  he  left  a  disciple,  the  young  Baron 
Johan  von  Tek,  the  son  of  a  highly  esteemed  deceased  coun- 
cilor. Von  Tek  was  emancipated,  at  least,  for  Roth.  He 
did  not  pay  court  to  society  women,  that  being  impossible, 
since  one  never  saw  them  except  one  day  in  the  week  under 
strict  guard.  But  he  rode  English  horses,  had  an  English 
coachman  and  a  London  tailor.  He  always  wore  a  flower 
in  his  button-hole,  gave  stag-parties,  and  in  the  evening,  be- 
hind closed  doors,  applauded  with  his  friends  pretty  singers 
whom  he  enticed  from  the  theatre.  Awesome  things  were 
told  of  him  ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  fearful  Don  Juan  ; 
besides,  he  had  announced  the  abominable  intention  of  re- 
maining a  bachelor.  He  was  censured  and  criticised  ;  yet 
he  had  a  certain  prestige  and  was  pointed  out,  perhaps  a 
little  proudly,  to  strangers.  He  was  rich,  though  his  fortune 
was  looked  upon  as  middling  compared  to  that  of  the  Coun- 
cilors Tann  and  Buttel — they  had  millions. 

Tann  was  married  and  the  father  of  a  number  of  children 
corresponding  to  his  position — a  dozen.  He  was  highly 
esteemed.  His  wife  was  red-faced,  the  worse  for  wear,  a 
fine  housekeeper,  and,  with  a  sharp  tongue,  an  authority  in 
Roth.  Councilor  Buttel  was  a  harsh,  austere,  ugly  widower, 
the  dream  of  all  the  maidens — to  live  in  his  old  house,  to 
preside  over  his  superb  plate,  to  wear  the  nine  rows  of 
pearls  of  deceased  Mrs.  Buttel,  what  a  dream  !  Ah  !  he 
had  a  right  to  be  hard  to  please  ! 

In  this  forlorn  exile,  a  charming  Frenchwoman,  Mme. 
Jacques  de  Languet,  the  best,  the  gayest,  the  most  hospi- 
table woman  in  the  world,  repented — too  late,  alas  ! — that 
she  had  married  a  diplomat.  She  had  started  out  with  the 
bonne  bouche,  Washington  ;  after  which,  hungry  for  Europe, 
M.  de  Languet  had  been  promoted  to  Roth.  She  pined 
away  with  ennui.  By  a  lucky  compensation  she  was  very 
fond  of  her  husband,  and  the  two  of  them  tried  hard  not  to 
grow  too  dull.  Yet  the  wife  became  aware  that  her  "  house- 
keeping "  was  gradually  taking  on  too  great  an  importance 
in  her  eyes  ;  and  the  husband  that,  for  a  man  of  his  years, 
he  was  ridiculously  fond  of  piquet. 

The  Languets,  people  of  tact,  bad  made  an  effort  to 
conform,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  the  habits  of  their  new 
milieu.  They  had  made  huge  sacrifices  to  Roth's  prejudices  ; 
but  not  enough,  it  seems,  to  prevent  Mrs.  Councilor  Tann 
from  apostrophizing  an  invisible  confident,  asking  if  Mme. 
de  Languet  had  any  principles.  She  was  not  very  certain 
of  them,  for  the  miscreant  Johan  Tek  often  went  to  the 
Languet's  ;  he  was  given  a  warm  welcome  and  relished  the 
Parisian  conversation  in  which  he  joined.  An  intimate 
friend  of  Mme.  de  Languet — a  young  and  handsome 
widow,  evidently  a  dangerous  person — was  often  quoted  ; 
when  in  this  narrow  circle  some  incredible  enormity  of  Mrs. 
Councilor  Tann  was  told,  M.  de  Languet  invariably  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Wouldn't  that  delight  your  friend,  Zozo  ! " 
Mme.  de  Languet  always  laughingly  replied  : 
"  Yes  !     Wouldn't  they  hit  it  off  together  ? " 
And   then  they  would  show  Tek,  the  miscreant,  Zozo's 
photograph.     She  was  a  beauty. 

The  widow  of  twenty-two,  left  with  only  a  modest  fortune, 
did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  she  intended  sooner  or  later  to 
marry  a  millionaire.  She  was  a  Russian,  born  and  bred  in 
France,  yet  retaining  a  touch  of  Tartar  audacity  that  made 
her  strangely  attractive.  She  wrote  continually  to  Mme.  de 
Languet,  often  complaining  of  the  hardness  of  the  winters. 
The  variety  of  her  letter-paper,  of  her  crests — now  im- 
mense, now  microscopic,  sometimes  a  flamboyant  crown, 
sometimes  a  mere  familiar  "  Zozo  "  in  Gothic  script — sug- 
gested that  if  she  were  as  extravagant  in  the  other  details  of 
her  life  as  in  this,  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  was  sometimes 
hard  up. 

One  day  when  Mme.  de  Languet  was  grieving  over  her 
friend's  pecuniary  trials,  her  husband  spoke  up  : 
"  Why  shouldn't  she  unearth  a  millionaire  here  ?" 
The  luminous  idea  was  rapturously  received. 
"  To  be  sure  !     There  are  two  very  good  matches  :  M. 
Tek,  who  is  civilized,  and  Buttel,  whose  pockets  are  lined. 
Zozo  must  hear  of  them  1 " 

That  very  evening  Mme.  de  Languet  wrote  her ;  she 
went  straight  to  the  point :  "  You  intend  to  get  matried  ; 
you  b  wen't  found  what  you  want  so  far ;  come  to  me — I'll 
find  y°u  some  one." 

M'.'ae.  de  Boisoran — Zozo — answered  by  the  next  mail : 
■■  :•'      willing  to  take  a  look  ;  expect  me  day  after  to-mor- 


When  everything  was  settled,  Mme.  de  Languet  was  a 
little  alarmed  at  what  she  had  done.  She  had  some  regard 
for  her  prestige  at  Roth  ;  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  Mrs.  Coun- 
cilor Tann's  and  Councilor  Buttel's  opinions  carried  weight 
with  her.  Perhaps  Mme.  de  Boisoran  was  a  little  too  dernier 
cri  for  this  atmosphere.  She  decided  not  to  spare  her  warn- 
ings ;  besides,  she  took  for  granted  that  Zozo,  clever  woman 
as  she  was,  would  understand  that  to  be  a  success  at  Roth, 
and  above  all,  to  secure  a  Roth  husband,  she  must  cast  aside 
the  ways  that  until  now  had  brought  admirers  swarming 
about  her. 

Mme.  de  Languet  was  overwhelmed  at  her  friend's  outfit ; 
fourteen  months  at  Roth  had  given  her  an  extreme  visual 
sensitiveness  ;  she  was  unable  to  conceal  her  tremors. 

"  My  dear  Zozo,  your  toilets  will  scandalize  the  people 
here  1 " 

"  How  lucky  ! " 

"  No  good  of  thinking  of  getting  married  if  you  dress  like 
that ! " 

Zozo  did  not  argue  the  point ;  she  kissed  Louise  and 
begged  her  to  exhibit  the  natives  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  had  awed  her,  and  she  asked  Jacques 
de  Languet  seriously  if  the  people  were  all  stuffed. 

1 1  should  judge  so  from  the  silence  in  the  streets.  Where 
do  they  walk  ?     Nowhere  ? " 

"They  go  to  the  Botanic  Garden,"  Louise  replied. 
"  Let  us  go,  too  !  " 

The  carriage  was  ordered  ;  the  ladies  with  Jacques  and 
his  colleague,  Baron  de  Sainte-Menehould,  got  into  it.  Mme. 
de  Languet  was  in  mauve  hat  and  gown,  suede  gloves,  and 
black  sun-shade — as  correct  as  possible  ;  Mme.  de  Boisoran 
was  a  symphony  in  re'se'da,  with  an  insolent  hat  trimmed 
with  wild  -  roses,  a  pink  veil  over  her  nose,  and  an 
"  altogether  "  that  made  pecple  sit  up.  She  was  in  a  mood 
of  impish  glee,  having  wagered  with  the  baron  that  she 
would  meet  her  two  suitors  and  make  her  choice  on  the 
spot.     Louise  vainly  tried  to  quiet  her. 

"  Buttel  is  immensely  rich,  but  you  will  frighten  him  ; 
he'll  never  take  a  hare-brained  creature  like  you  ;  you  must 

adopt  another  tone  or  give  up  trying  to  please  him " 

"  How  about  the  other  one  ?     The  smart  one  ?  " 
"  Good-looking,  rather  ;  a  presentable  husband." 
"  Well !     I  must  make  up  my  mind." 
On  reaching  the  Botanic  Garden,  Zozo  gazed  at  the  pass- 
ing carriages. 

"  Whom  do  those  arks  belong  to  ?  " 
"  To  the  best  people  here." 

People  surreptitiously  turned  around  to  see  Mme.  de 
Languet's  friend  ;  grave  bows  were  made.  Mrs.  Councilor 
Tann  condemned  a  young  widow  running  all  over  the 
country  like  this.  On  general  principles,  with  eight  wise 
virgins  to  settle  in  life,  she  was  down  on  widows — smuggled 
goods  ;  men,  alas  !  are  often  taken  by  perishable  attrac- 
tions, to  the  neglect  of  solid  virtues  ready  to  devote  them- 
selves to  their  well-being. 

Handsome  M.  Tek  passed,  correctness  itself,  on  his 
English  horse  ;  his  bow  was  of  the  good  school ;  as  he  cast 
an  admiring  look  at  Zozo  she  smiled  at  him,  as  if  saying  : 
"  Yes,  here  I  am  !  " 

The  illustrious  Councilor  Buttel  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  but 
ten  days  before  he  had  thoughtfully  been  invited  to  dine  ; 
of  course,  this  invitation  did  not  coincide  in  the  least  with 
Zozo's  arrival. 

In  the  meantime,  to  get  her  hand  in,  the  charming  widow 
had  undertaken  M.  Tek's  conquest  ;  he  called  the  evening 
after  the  bow  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  Always  welcomed  by 
the  Languets,  he  was  received  more  warmly  than  ever.  He 
found  everything  topsy-turvy.  Zozo,  with  a  huge  pair  of 
shears  in  her  hand,  insisted  on  cutting  Jacques's  hair  in  the 
latest  Paris  style,  declaring  that  she  trimmed  her  little 
nephew's  locks,  and  understood  the  art  perfectly.  The  gen- 
tlemen guests  begged  Jacques  to  consent,  then  offered  them- 
selves in  his  place  ;  but  she  said  no,  and  added  : 
"  I  say,  Louise,  tell  Jacques  to  behave  ! " 
Jacques  slipped  away,  and  everybody  broke  into  peals  of 
laughter.  When  Von  Tek  entered,  she  laid  down  her  big 
shears,  saying  : 

"  You  know,  Jacques,  I'll  catch  you  yet !  " 
This   incident    had    a   remarkable   effect    on   the    young 
baron  ;  he  fell  head  over  heels  in  love  on  the  spot. 

Two  days  later  occurred  the  famous  dinner.  The  enu- 
meration of  the  venerable  councilor's  possessions  had  put 
Zozo  into  the  best  of  spirits.  Sainte-Menehould  and  Dou- 
loud  declared  she  must  be  intending  to  finish  off  poor 
M.  Tek,  who  exhibited  his  devotion  with  a  pre-Raphaelite- 
like  simplicity.  When  the  councilor  appeared,  dry,  stiff, 
self-important,  the  hostess  presented  him  to  Zozo  ;  he  made 
a  low  bow  and  waited  for  advances  to  be  made  him.  Not 
a  bit  of  it  !  Zozo  had  acknowledged  the  introduction  by  a 
slight  droop  of  the  head  ;  that  was  all.  The  observing 
legation  smiled  to  her  from  afar  ;  they  wanted  to  encourage 
her  to  install  herself  in  Roth.  She  replied  with  a  smile,  un- 
folding, with  a  slow,  caressing  gesture,  her  great,  gray 
marabou  fan  ;  the  soft  tips  swept  her  white  shoulders — ex- 
quisite shoulders — emerging  from  her  smooth,  pink  bodice, 
encircled  at  the  waist — slimmer  than  nature — by  a  broad 
ribbon. 

At  table,  Councilor  Buttel  was  placed  beside  her.  Vain 
and  used  to  be  made  much  of,  he  awaited  an  amiable  glance 
from  the  elegant  visitor.  Seeing  her  so  radiant,  he  said  to 
her,  in  a  patronizing  tone,  as  if  speaking  of  his  property  : 
"You  seem  to  like  Roth,  madame?" 
"  Oh,  not  in  the  slightest  ! "  answered  Zozo,  looking 
straight  at  him. 

He  was  so  thunderstruck  that  he  found  nothing  to  say 
but: 

"You  are  staying  some  time?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  staying  for  my  friends'  sakes  " — she  looked 
at  Jacques  and  Louise — "  they  need  consolation  ;  they  are 
fearfully  bored  here." 

"  Have  they  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  No ;  I've  told  them  so,  poor  things  !  I  am  very  sorry 
for  them." 


Councilor  Buttel  could  not  believe  his  ears  ;  he  did  not 
want  to  be  pitied,  and  protested  : 

"  Strangers,  perhaps,  are  bored  at  Roth,  but  when  one 
has  one's  property  here  !  " — Mme.  de  Boisoran  must  have 
heard  of  his  property. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  your  big  house  ;  it's  very  gloomy.  I 
prefer  M.  von  Tek's  small  one.  It  seems  he's  quite  com- 
fortable in  it.  My  friends  and  I  are  going  to  lunch  with  him 
one  of  these  days." 

The  councilor  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  Von  Tek's 
existence.  The  idea  of  talking  of  that  little  establishment 
to  a  man  who  had  four  drawing-rooms  and  twelve  rooms 
furnished  throughout — and  Zozo  smiled  across  the  table  to  the 
young  man — he  really  was  not  at  all  bad-looking,  with  his  red 
beard,  his  clear  eyes,  and  his  irreproachable  get-up. 

Zozo  discovered  that  he  was  not  eating,  in  order  to  look  at 
her,  and,  as  this  discovery  amused  her  vastly  (she  was  pret- 
tier than  nature),  suddenly  turning  toward  the  councilor  she 
said,  point-blank  : 

"  By  the  way,  you  have  a  big  park  ;  you  must  give  us  a 
garden-party." 

Councilor  Buttel  was  aghast :  "  But  I  am  alone,  madame 

— and  to  receive  ladies " 

"  Well,  then,  we'll  receive  each  other ;  you'll  provide  the 
orchestra.     Ah  !  you  all  seem  sound  asleep  here  !  " 

She  certainly  was  not  asleep,  so  the  councilor  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  looked  at  her  very  closely,  breathing  the  delicate 
perfume  wafted  from  her  fan.  Every  now  and  then  she 
passed  her  white  arm  within  an  inch  of  his  face,  in  order  to 
reach  the  carafe,  upon  which,  of  course,  he  precipitated  him- 
self at  the  same  moment  ;  this  little  manoeuvre  made  Von 
Tek  turn  red  and  pale,  and  highly  diverted  Sainte-Menehould 
and  Douloud.  Zozo,  feeling  herself  appreciated,  redoubled 
her  coquetry,  said  the  absurdest  things  in  spite  of  Louise's 
discreet  signals  ;  poor  Louise  wanted  Zozo  to  make  a  mag- 
nificent match,  and  was  annoyed  to  see  her  jeopardizing  her 
prospects  by  her  madcap  ways.  The  councilor  seemed  very 
grave,  but  if  Louise  had  seen  him  more  closely  she  would 
have  discovered  an  abnormal  dilation  of  his  gray  pupils. 
On  rising  from  the  table,  he  started  when  he  heard  his  host- 
ess say,  in  a  low  tone,  to  her  friend,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
dazzling  shoulder  : 
"Well,  my  Zozo?" 

The  name  swept  across  his  face  like  a  fresh  spring  breeze. 
"Zozo,"  he  repeated  to  himself  mechanically;    "and  so 
impertinent ! " 

Under  his  heavy  brows,  his  eyes  devoured  her,  but  so  sur- 
reptitiously that  the  gallery  saw  nothing. 

" Eh  bien/"  murmured  the  gentlemen  of  the  legation, 
flocking  about  Zozo  ;  "  which  will  you  choose  ? — the  nabob 
or  the  blonde  ?  " 

"Ma  foil  I  like  the  blonde  best  ;  the  nabob  is  really  too 
ugly." 

"  He  certainly  isn't  handsome." 

"You'll  have  to  cut  his  hair,  too;  you  know  I'm  waiting 
my  turn  whenever  you  are  ready." 
Zozo  replied  with  dignity  ; 

"  Cher  monsieur,  you  are  not  Jacques  "  ;  and,  she  added 
in  a  heart-broken  tone  :  "  If  you'll  believe  me,  he  wouldn't 
let  me  ! " 

"  What  a  brute  !  " 

The  councilor  wondered  what  the  fun  was  about  in  the 
distant  corner.  He  drew  near,  his  coffee-cup  in  his  hand. 
Hardly  had  Zozo  seen  him  when  she  announced  : 

"  M.  le  Conseiller  intends  giving  us  a  garden-party,"  and 
added,  in  her  sweetest  voice  :  "  M.  von  Tek,  the  councilor 
will  be  glad  of  suggestions  from  you." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Councilor  Tann  was  horrified  to  learn 
the  impious  plan.  The  visitor  was  really  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  she  had  supposed  ;  and  she  began  to  pray 
ardently  for  her  departure.  She  had  vainly  pronounced 
herself  with  the  utmost  severity  in  Councilor  Buttel's 
presence  against  the  indelicacy  of  a  man's  giving  a  party — 
what  an  idea  ! 

The  fete  chatnpetre  took  place  and  the  lunch  at  Von  Tek's 
as  welL  The  councilor,  enamoured  to  garrulity,  did  not  for 
an  instant  leave  Mme.  de  Boisoran's  shadow.  She  contra- 
dicted him  at  every  turn,  found  everything  that  he  admired 
hideous,  declared  his  park  tiresome,  his  house  old-fashioned  ; 
and  all  this  he  thought  charming.  One  idea  filled  his  head 
— austere,  old  councilor  that  he  was — to  have  the  right  to 
call  her  "  Zozo  "  !  Von  Tek  had  the  identical  idea,  but  he 
expressed  it  with  far  more  ardor. 

Mme.  de  Languet  followed  her  friend's  manoeuvres  with 
growiDg  terror  ;  she  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  get  to 
the  Roth  level !  At  the  councilor's  house,  Zozo  had  dared 
to  smoke  a  cigarette  before  Mrs.  Councilor  Tann  !  No 
enormity  could  go  beyond  that.  Sainte-Menehould  and 
Douloud  had  a  wager  on  ;  odds  stood  in  Von  Tek's  favor. 
When  Zozo  was  questioned,  her  only  answer  was  a  laugh. 


A  year  has  gone  by.  Roth  is  in  a  whirl.  A  talking, 
laughing  crowd  on  foot  and  a  stream  of  smart  carriages  are 
making  their  way  to  the  race-course.  For,  believe  me  if  you 
can,  they  have  races  at  Roth  now.  They  were  organized  by 
Baron  Tek  and  supported  by  Councilor  Buttel.  Things  are 
much  altered  at  Roth.  The  worthy  councilor's  old  residence 
has  been  done  over  from  garret  to-cellar.  Amateur  theatri- 
cals and  a  fancy-dress  ball  have  been  given  in  it ;  the  e"lite 
of  society  has  hastened  to  the  festivities,  though  they  are  far 
from  being  what  it  is  accustomed  to.  So,  to-day,  race-day, 
near  the  track,  in  the  best  position,  an  elegant  victoria,  har- 
nessed en  dautnont,  rivets  everybody's  eyes — Mrs.  Councilor 
Tann's  especially.  In  the  victoria  are  seated  Zozo,  all  in 
white,  more  bewitching  than  ever,  and  beside  her,  proud 
and  satisfied,  her  husband,  Councilor  Buttel,  who  calls  her 
"thou,"  legitimately  ;  and  perched  on  the  steps,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  Baron  von  Tek. 

The  councilor  looks  radiant ;  the  baron  looks  happy.  A 
social  philosopher  would  be  puzzled  and  inclined  to  ask  him- 
self, "  Which  did  Zozo  choose?" — Translated  for  the  Argo- 
naut from  the  French  of  Brada. 


April  io,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


HEROES    OF    THE    WINDSOR    FIRE. 

American  Courage  and  Coolness— Dangers  Faced  by  the  Firemen— 

The  Elevator-Boy  Who  Sacrificed  His  Life— Miss  Gould's 

Ready  Aid  and  Sympathy. 

There  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  courage  is  a  national 
characteristic  of  the  American.  He  has  proved  it  in  war  on 
land  and  sea  ;  on  occasions  of  sudden  dangers,  such  as 
shipwreck,  explosions,  and  fire,  he  is  cool  and  as  quick  in 
expedient  as  he  is  fearless.  Instinctively,  the  women  and 
children  are  his  first  care  ;  we  have  no  example  in  America 
of  men  losing  their  heads  in  a  panic  and  trampling  over  the 
weaker  sex  to  save  their  own  lives.  In  the  "shipping 
news  " — that  column  of  fine  print  to  be  found  in  any  big 
daily,  where  so  many  noble  stories  and  exciting  romances  are 
condensed  into  a  few  words — notices  of  calamities  at  sea 
invariably  wind  up  with  one  of  two  formulas  :  "  The  captain 
was  last  to  leave  the  wreck,"  or  "  the  captain  went  down  with 
his  ship." 

The  firemen  in  the  crowded  cities  face  danger  from  the 
moment  they  climb  on  the  engine  til!  the  last  wall  falls  into 
the  flames.  "It  looks  easy  enough,1' a  fireman  explained, 
"to  see  us  galloping  down  the  street,  and  all  the  wagons 
and  carriages  getting  out  of  the  way,  but  we  can  not  stop  ; 
we  go  at  a  break-neck  pace,  and  who  knows  but  some  fool 
with  a  dray  will  get  muddled  and  be  too  late  in  clearing  the 
path  ;  or  some  cable-car  may  shoot  unexpectedly  across  the 
street,  and  then  it's  all  up  with  us,  and  heaven  help  the  driver 
strapped  to  his  seat  !  Do  you  know  what  one  of  them  did 
once  ?  He  saw  that  if  he  went  on  he  would  run  into  a 
trolley  and  hurt  or  kill  a  number  of  people,  so  he  swerved 
his  horses  sharply  to  one  side,  overturned  the  engine,  and 
was  crushed  himself  beneath  it.  But,"  he  concluded  cheer- 
fully, "we are  a  dare-devil  lot,  and  it's  all  in  the  day's  work." 
The  terrible  calamity  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  fire  has 
brought  us  not  only  words  of  sympathy  from  the  English 
and  foreign  press,  but  praise  and  admiration  as  well,  and 
our  fire  department  is  deservedly  extolled.  Twenty-one 
firemen  have  their  names  upon  the  roll  of  honor,  and  to 
single  out  so  many  from  a  gallant  crew  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  fear  is  unknown,  shows  what  dauntless  feats  of 
valor  that  disaster  called  forth.  '  Not  that  they  were  braver 
than  the  rest,  but  opportunity  was  given  them,  and  they 
were  quick  to  seize  it.  The  four  fiiemen  who  were  hurt  by 
a  falling  wall  do  not  expect  any  reward,  and  though  severely 
injured  refused  to  leave  the  field  of  duty,  and  worked  on 
with  their  clothes  drenched  in  blood.  Their  very  names 
are  unknown.  At  the  theatres,  where  firemen  are  required 
by  law  to  be  present,  one  sees  them  with  swollen  and 
blistered  faces  ;  they  were  the  men  who  stood  at  their  post, 
passing  the  hose  and  working  the  engine,  while  the  walls 
toppled  above  them  and  the  scorching  flames  swept  nearer 
and  nearer,  but  not  one  stepped  back  until  the  order  came 
from  the  chief.  These  men  face  danger  and  save  lives 
every  day,  unnoticed  by  the  busy  world.  Sandwiched  in 
between  the  news-items  of  the  day  one  reads  in  the  papers 
such  paragraphs  as,  "  All  were  saved,  owing  to  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  firemen,  many  of  whom  were  injured."  At 
the  Windsor  fire  their  incredible  feats  of  strength,  coolness, 
and  daring  were  witnessed  by  thousands  of  people,  and  now 
one  hears  their  praise  on  every  hand. 

Nor  were  the  firemen  alone  brave  ;  there  was  one  man 
who  risked  his  life  and  lost  it  in  the  effort  to  save  others  ; 
that  was  Warren  Guion,  the  elevator  boy.  When  the  flames 
broke  out  he  hurried  up  to  the  top  story,. and  stopping  his 
car  at  every  floor  brought  it  safely  down,  crowded  with 
women  and  children  ;  the  police  warned  him  to  leave  at 
once,  but  he  heard  despairing  cries  from  above  and  resolved 
to  make  one  more  effort  at  rescue,  and  pulling  the  rope  he 
shot  up  into  the  smoke  and  flames,  never  to  be  seen  again 
alive.  The  thousands  of  people  he  must  have  taken  up  and 
down  in  the  years  he  was  at  the  hotel  little  knew,  when  they 
crowded  his  car,  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  brave 
and  noble  man,  who  would  give  his  life  to  save  theirs. 

No  one  seems  to  have  lost  his  head  through  fright. 
The  women  who  jumped  were  forced  to  do  so  by  the  flames 
sweeping  into  the  rooms.  Those  who  tried  to  come  down 
by  the  ropes  cut  their  hands  and  fell.  The  men,  in  every 
instance  and  without  exception,  were  working  hard  to  save 
the  women.  Some  frantically  hindering  the  firemen  and  en- 
dangering their  own  lives  ;  some  recklessly  rushing  into 
the  flames  never  to  re  -  appear  ;  and  some  wisely  and 
methodically,  with  their  wits  about  them,  like  Mr.  Edward 
Wells,  of  Jamestown,  N.  D.  He  was  on  the  third 
floor,  and  the  flames  cut  off  his  retreat  by  way  of  the  stairs  ; 
he  tied  a  rope  around  the  waist  of  his  daughter  and 
lowered  her  to  the  ground  ;  the  crowd  untied  the  line  and 
he  drew  it  up,  fastened  it  about  his  wife,  and  let  her  down 
carefully  and  safely  ;  and  then,  with  the  flames  licking  out 
of  the  window  behind  him,  he  wrapped  towels  about  his 
hands  and  came  down  himself,  unharmed. 

To  show  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  women,  there  was  the 
case  of  one  who  was  being  lowered  from  the  roof  by  a  fire- 
man. At  the  third  floor  a  sheet  of  flame  was  blowing  out 
from  the  windows.  If  she  went  straight  down  she  would  be 
enveloped,  the  rope  would  burn,  and  she  would  be  dashed 
to  the  ground.  With  extraordinary  nerve  she  kicked  against 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  swung  off — coming  back  with  a 
greater  impetus  ;  then,  putting  both  feet  against  the  wall, 
she  gave  a  mighty  push  and  swung  out  beyond  the  flames  ; 
the  fireman  lowered  her  quickly,  and  she  dropped  to  safety 
before  the  flames  curled  about  the  rope.  How  the  fireman 
got  down  from  the  roof  is  not  known. 

Miss  Isidore  Duncan,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  been 
charming  New  York  by  her  poetical  dancing  at  the  Omar 
Khayyam  lectures,  won  their  admiration  still  more  by  her 
wonderful  presence  of  mind  at  the  fire  and  her  rescue  of  the 
children  intrusted  to  her  care.  She  was  giving.a  dancing- 
lesson  at  her  rooms,  on  the  first  floor ;  the  noise  of  the 
parade  going  by  merged  imperceptibly  into  the  sounds  of 
the  fire,  which  had  gained  considerable  headway  before  a 


nurse  of  one  of  the  children,  happening  to  open  the  door, 
saw  the  hall  filled  with  smoke  and  heard  a  strange,  crackling 
sound.  Shutting  the  door,  she  quietly  whispered  to  Miss 
Duncan,  and  between  them  they  marshaled  the  little  ones  in 
line,  holding  each  other's  skirts,  and,  with  the  nurse  leading 
and  Miss  Duncan  bringing  up  in  the  rear,  they  hurried  the 
children  through  the  smoking  hallway  and  down  the  now 
blazing  stairs  to  the  safety  of  a  neighboring  house.  Miss 
Duncan  lost  all  her  beautiful  costumes  and  personal  belong- 
ings— her  whole  attention  was  devoted  to  getting  the  chil- 
dren out  without  fear  or  panic — but  I  doubt  if  the  mothers 
of  the  children  so  loyally  protected  will  allow  Miss  Duncan's 
loss  to  be  a  very  heavy  one. 

Two  trained  nurses  saved  their  invalid  charges  by  their 
own  unaided  strength  and  bravery.  One — the  nurse  of 
Mrs.  Fuller — bore  the  helpless,  fainting  woman  down  four 
stories  ;  Miss  Francis  Troup,  with  incredible  difficulty, 
carried  Miss  Leland  down  the  fire-escape  from  the  sixth 
floor,  and  was  cheered  by  the  firemen,  who  came  to  her 
assistance  with  ladders. 

Miss  Gould,  who  is  the  idol  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
has  now  added  the  firemen  to  the  list  of  her  worshipers. 
Her  house  was  opposite  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  at  the  first 
glance  she  understood  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  had 
her  drawing-room  transformed  into  a  hospital,  with  doctors 
and  nurses  in  attendance,  before  the  first  dying  victim  of 
the  fire  was  carried  across  her  threshold.  All  that  day  she 
cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  all  night  and  ever  since 
she  has  supplied  the  firemen  and  work-people  who  are 
searching  the  ruins  with  food  and  coffee. 

Mrs.  Seligman  and  others  are  doing  the  same,  but  Miss 
Gould  gets  the  thanks  ;  she  has  done  so  much  good  and 
benefited  so  many  that  she  is  becoming  the  popular  idol. 
When  she  appears  at  her  door  the  firemen  take  off  their 
helmets  with  both  hands  ;  the  policemen  salute  her  as  she 
drives  by  in  her  modest  brougham  ;  and  soldiers  and  sailors 
bless  her  name.  Isoeel  Strong. 

New  York,  March  27,  1899. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  GUNNER. 

She  lies  within  her  bracings,  with  her  muzzle  out  to  sea, 

She  is  sleeping,  darkly  sleeping,  in  the  sun  ; 
She  is  waiting  for  the  fiery  touch  that  sets  her  thunders  free, 
For  the  reckoning  when  her  savage  rest  is  done. 
Oh,  my  lady,  oh,  my  pet  I 
I  shall  hear  your  music  yet. 
When  the  foe  shall  set  his  broadside  to  my  gun  I 

As  I  stroke  her  iron  shoulder,  heaviog  with  the  heaving  deck, 

From  her  throat  a  hollow  murmur  seems  to  start ; 
As  I  whisper,  as  I  Usten.  with  mv  arm  upon  her  neck, 
Do  I  hear  a  sullen  throbbing  from  her  heart  ? 
Oh,  my  beauty,  my  delight  1 
When  you  speak,  by  day  or  night, 
Earth  from  heaven — soul  from  body — strain  apart. 

Watching  mutely  through  the  midnight,  watching  warily  through  the 
day. 
While  a  brooding  blackness  veils  her  eye  of  fire, 
As  the  tiger,  crouching  dumbly,  waits  to  seize  the  gliding  prey. 
Holding  leashed  the  secret  force  of  bis  desire, 
So  she  lingers,  set  to  stand 
To  the  motion  of  my  hand. 
Till  my  summons  wakes  the  tempest  of  her  ire. 

When  the  call  shall  sound  to  action  she  shall  tremble  in  her  greed  ; 

She  shall  know  me,  for  her  heart  and  mine  are  one  1 
I  shall  loose  her  rocking  thunders,  I  shall  fit  the  bolls  that  speed 
Straight  to  rend,  and  strong  to  shatter,  swift  to  stun  ; 
All  her  mighty  thews  shall  thrill 
To  the  passion  of  my  will, 
And  my  soul  shall  send  the  message  of  my  gun  1 

Still  she  lies  within  her  bracings,  with  her  muzzle  out  to  sea ; 

And  I  stroke  her  till  her  steely  shoulders  shine  ; 
And  she  slumbers  without  token  of  the  fury  that  shall  be 
When  the  foe  shall  set  his  broadside  on  her  line. 
Oh,  my  lady,  my  delight  1 
When  I  swing  you  round  to  sight, 
Death  shall  follow,  and  your  triumph  shall  be  mine  ! 

— Marion  Couthovy  Smith  in  Leslies  Weekly, 


Although  Sidney  Cooper  has  attained  the  great  age  of 
ninety-five,  he  is  still  four  years  behind  the  old  master, 
Titian,  who  lived  until  he  was  ninety-nine.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  fact,  says  the  London  Telegraphy  that  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Watts  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1837 — the  first  year  of  the  present  reign.  With  regard  to 
painters'  ages,  note  should  be  taken  that  many  of  the  old 
masters  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  For  example,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  quoted  :  Michael  Angelo,  89  ;  Hals,  86  ;  Hob- 
bema,  81  ;  Teniers,  80  ;  Morales,  80  ;  Greuze,  80  ;  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  78  ;  Snyders,  78  ;  Tiepolo,  77  ;  Mantegna,  75  ;  Van 
der  Heyden,  75  ;  Vernet,  75  ;  Van  de  Velde,  74  ;  Poussin, 
72  ;  Mabuse,  71  ;  De  Keyser,  71  ;  Matsys,  70;  Wynants, 
70  ;  Dolci,  70.  There  are,  of  course,  many  others,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  generality  of  artists  are  a  long-lived 
race. 

Baroness  Hirsch,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  philanthropy 
as  sincerely  as  that  of  her  late  husband,  died  in  Paris  last 
week,  aged  sixty-three.  The  benefactions  made  by  Baron 
Hirsch  during  his  life-time  were  watched  over  and  strength- 
ened by  the  baroness,  and  since  his  death  many  new 
charities  have  been  established  after  patient  investigation. 
The  fortune  of  the  baroness,  at  her  death,  amounted  to  sev- 
eral million  pounds  sterling,  and  it  was  bequeathed  chiefly 

to  charities. 

m  •  ^ 

The  employment  of  red  spectacles,  accompanied  by  inter- 
nal doses  of  calomel,  is  a  new  German  specific  against  sea- 
sickness, says  the  Scientific  American.  Such  a  treatment  is 
not  without  sound  reason,  for  by  the  study  of  Epstein  on  the 
influence  of  color  on  the  brain,  the  color  red  sends  blood  to 
the  brain,  and  seasickness  is  said  to  be  due  to  lack  of  blood 
in  the  head. 

^  m  ^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley  have  adopted  a  baby  boy, 
and  now  they  have  bought  a  country  place  so  that  the  baby 
can  have  the  benefits  of  out-of-door  life.  Among  the  Stan- 
leys1 new  neighbors  in  Surrey  are  Grant  Allen,  Conan  Doyle, 
and  Richard  le  Gallienne. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Ex-Senator  M.  W.  Ransom  is  the  largest  cotton-raiser  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan,  rather  than  risk  a  conflict  with 
parliament,  added  from  his  own  funds  to  the  appropriation 
for  national  defense.  The  parliament  has  now  shown  its 
appreciation  by  voting  him  twenty  million  yen. 

W.  H.  Harvey,  better  known  as  "  Coin "  Harvey,  has 
resigned  his  office  as  general  manager  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  Samuel  B.  Cook,  of  Missouri,  has  been  selected  to  fill 
his  place. 

Judge  William  C.  Price,  once  the  idol  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  and  United  States  Treasurer  during  the  last 
years  of  President  Buchanan's  administration,  has  just  cele- 
brated his  eighty-fourth  birthday.  He  lives  in  Chicago, 
and  boasts  that  he  is  still  a  rebel  and  believes  that  he  will  bve 
to  see  slavery  restored. 

Osman  Deignan,  the  young  seaman  who  was  with  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson  on  the  Merrimac,  and  whom  Congress  re- 
warded by  a  special  act  which  permits  him  to  enter  the 
Naval  Academy  as  a  cadet,  learned  of  his  good  fortune 
upon  his  arrival  at  Manila  a  fortnight  ago  on  the  Solace. 
Admiral  Dewey  has  been  directed  to  send  him  home  to  take 
his  examination  for  the  academy. 

Lord  Penzance,  after  thirty-nine  years  on  the  English 
bench,  has  resigned  his  office  of  ecclesiastical  judge  and 
dean  of  arches.  He  is  eighty-three  years  of  age,  has  long 
been  incompetent  even  for  the  little  business  left  to  his  court, 
and  recently  caused  some  scandal  by  rendering  a  decision 
before  he  had  seen  the  pleadings  in  a  case  or  heard  any 
evidence.  As  Sir  James  Plaisted  Wilde,  he  was  appointed 
first  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  and  later  judge  of  the  divorce 
court.     He  became  ecclesiastical  judge  in  1875. 

The  trial  of  M.  Gohier,  the  author  of  "  L'Armie  Contre  la 
Nation,"  who  was  prosecuted  with  his  publisher  by  the 
French  Government  for  libeling  the  army,  came  to  an  end 
a  fortnight  ago  at  the  Seine  Assizes  in  Paris,  the  jury  bring- 
ing in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  A  strange  scene  then  took 
place  in  the  very  court-room  where  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
crowds  had  cried,  "  Down  with  Zola  !  "  and  "  Long  live  the 
army  !  "  Gohier,  charged  with  defaming  this  very  army, 
was  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm  on  the  announcement  of 
his  acquittal. 

The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  is  persevering  with  his  Polar 
plans.  He  has  had  a  long  consultation  on  the  subject  with 
Nansen,  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  by  depicting  the  hard- 
ships in  store.  Finding  these  only  stimulated  the  duke's 
zeal,  Nansen  offered  to  accompany  him,  but  the  duke  very 
naturally  reflected  that  this  would  considerably  discount  his 
glory  (if  he  found  anything),  so  he  somewhat  curtly  declined. 
The  duke  intends  to  depend  chiefly  on  sleighs,  and  is  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dogs  in  Franz-Josef  Land. 

General  Julio  A.  Roca,  after  twelve  years'  retirement  to 
private  life,  has  been  elected  anew  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  General  Roca  became  famous  during 
a  successful  campaign  against  the  Indians  of  the  Pampas. 
Under  his  leadership  Argentina  gained  an  immense  terri- 
tory, in  the  greater  part  of  which  the  white  man  had  never 
before  put  his  foot.  He  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres  with  a 
great  prestige.  An  electoral  campaign  was  just  com- 
mencing and  General  Roca  was  immediately  made  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  and  was  elected  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  from  1S80  to  1886. 

Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  head  of  the  old  Hungarian 
family  of  Esterhazy,  has  laid  a  petition  before  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Seine  in  Paris  aiming  to  restrain  ex-Major  Esterhazy, 
whose  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  scandal  is  well  known, 
and  his  cousin,  Christian,  from  using  the  family  arms  and 
the  title  of  count,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  Prince 
Nicholas  submits  evidence  to  show  that  the  two  French 
Esterhazys,  who  "  lately  attained  the  most  deplorable  noto- 
riety," do  not  belong  to  the  Hungarian  Esterhazy  family, 
their  real  names  being  Walsin-Esterhazy,  and  he  asks  the 
court  to  compel  them  to  use  that  name. 

Professor  Robert  Koch,  the  celebrated  bacteriologist  who, 
in  1883,  at  the  head  of  the  German  cholera  commission, 
visited  Egypt  and  India,  and  then  discovered  the  so-called 
"comma"  cholera  bacillus,  will  start  with  an  expedition 
soon  for  the  tropics,  to  continue  his  investigation  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  malaria,  the  Reichstag  having  made  a 
grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the  undertaking. 
When  he  returned  last  year  from  a  similar  expedition  to  the 
German  East  African  coast,  he  advanced  the  theory  that  in 
the  case  of  human  beings  mosquitoes  played  the  part  in 
communicatiog  malaria  which  ticks  play  in  the  cattle  disease 
known  as  "Texas  fever."  He  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  where  there  are  mosquitoes  there  is  always  malaria,  and 
that  where  there  are  no  mosquitoes  there  is  no  malaria. 

Francis  B.  Loomis,  the  United  States  minister  to  Vene- 
zuela, is  popular  with  every  class  of  people  in  that  country. 
The  Venezuela  Herald  comments  appropriately  on  the  re- 
cent presentation  to  him  of  eulogistic  resolutions  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  and  adds  :  "  In  this  same  general  line  Minister 
Loomis  has  received  another  equally  well-deserved  and  un- 
usual compliment.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  Venezuelan 
Congress,  President  Andrade  of  Venezuela  refers  to  the 
American  minister,  and  compliments  him  upon  his  '  intelli- 
gent and  acute '  efforts  to  cement  the  good  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  congratulates  him  upon  his 
successful  work.  It  is  a  very  rare  compliment  for  a  min- 
ister to  receive  special  mention  in  the  president's  message." 
Mr.  Loomis  has  secured  the  first  large  order  for  a  supply  of 
artillery  from  the  United  States  ever  given  to  that  country 
by  Venezuela^ 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  io,  1899. 


PEROSI    AND    HIS    ORATORIO. 

Paris    Enraptured    by  the    Italian    Idealist— A    Composer  in 
Orders— His  Early  Life— The  Consecration  of  His 
Talent  to  the  Church. 


Suddenly  a  young  Italian  comes  forward  to  enrapture  a 
spoiled  Parisian  audience  with  an  austere  music  to  which 
their  ears  are  not  tuned — a  new  composer,  Perosi,  whose 
oratorio,  "  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,"  has  just  been  thrice 
successfully  given  at  the  Cirque  d'Ete,  under  his  own  direc- 
tion. What  adds  an  interest  of  curiosity  to  Don  Lorenzo 
Perosi's  visit  to  Paris  is  that  he  is  in  holy  orders ;  and  a 
priest  of  twenty-five  wielding  a  bdton  in  a  circus  over  an 
orchestra  and  chorus  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  is  a  trifle 
inidit  even  in  a  capital  like  this  where  nothing  astonishes. 

Born  in  1872  at  Tortona,  a  silent,  recueilli  episcopal  city 
of  Piedmont,  Lorenzo  Perosi  passed  his  first  years  in  the 
old  house,  incrusted  like  a  swallow's  nest  on  the  cathedral's 
wall.  At  six  he  began  his  musical  education,  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  still  organist  of  the  duomo.  Thanks 
to  the  severe  paternal  training,  in  which  the  old  Italian  mas- 
ters of  sacred  music,  Palestrina,  Lassus,  and  Carissimi  were 
the  text-books,  young  "  Renzo  "  at  fifteen  was  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  sent  to  the  Musical  Lyceum  at  Rome.  Two 
years  later  he  left  it  with  the  diploma  of  organist  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Academy. 

When,  in  1890,  a  professor  of  music  was  needed  at  the 
famous  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  the 
Tortona  chapel-master  was  consulted  ;  he  replied  by  send- 
ing his  son.  The  good  fathers  were  not  a  little  discon- 
certed when  a  mere  boy — Lorenzo  was  seventeen,  but 
looked  barely  fifteen — presented  himself.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  his  fingers  touched  the  keys  than  a  genuine 
artist  was  revealed.  His  gayety,  his  patience,  his  science 
soon  endeared  him  to  his  pupils,  who  made  rapid  progress ; 
he  himself  spent  all  his  leisure  deciphering  the  precious 
Gregorian  manuscripts  treasured  in  the  abbey's  library. 
The  monks  still  tell,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  of  the  marvel- 
ous improvisation  to  which  the  young  organist  abandoned 
himself  one  Christmas  night.  In  this  ardent  outburst  of 
religious  inspiration  they  see  the  vocation  that  led  him  a  few 
years  later  to  give  himself  to  the  priesthood. 

It  was  also  at  Monte  Cassino  that  Lorenzo  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  oratorios  dealing  with  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  pious  Benedictines  naturally  enough  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  young  maestro 's  stay  among  them  ;  they  in- 
tend to  hold  him  to  a  promise  once  made  by  him  :  that  of 
dedicating  a  work  to  the  patron  of  their  order  ;  the  life  and 
miracles  of  St.  Benedict  are  to  be  said  and  sung  by  him. 
Called  away  from  the  quiet  cloister  by  his  military  service, 
in  1892,  after  a  few  months  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  he 
betook  himself  to  Regensburg,  where  he  studied  in  the 
famous  School  of  Sacred  Music  under  learned  Dr.  Haberl, 
the  compiler  of  Palestrina's  works.  Perosi  might  have  re- 
mained at  Regensburg  had  he  not  been  offered  the  position 
of  director  of  a  schola  cantorum  founded  in  the  seminary  at 
Imola  by  Monsignor  Tesorieri.  In  the  midst  of  these 
artistic  activities,  for  the  next  two  years  he  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology,  and  celebrated  his  first  mass  in  1895 
at  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto. 

In  the  meantime,  without  interrupting  his  theological 
studies,  he  had  accepted  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Mark's  in 
Venice.  The  City  of  the  Doges  has  thus  acquired  a  fresh 
musical  celebrity.  It  is  under  the  dim,  gold  mosaic  arches 
of  the  old  Byzantine  temple  that,  after  the  doors  are  closed 
for  the  night  against  the  horde  of  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
invaders,  the  young  Abt  Vogler  gives  free  rein  to  his  fancy, 
and  improvises  the  themes  that  in  little  more  than  a  year 
have  developed  into  four  great  oratorios.  They  are  "  The 
Passion  of  Christ,"  according  to  St.  Mark,  "The  Trans- 
figuration," "  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,"  and  the  last, 
the  one  given  here,  "The  Resurrection  of  Christ."  Venice 
— their  birth-place — Milan,  and  Rome  have  all  been  carried 
away  by  them.  It  is  Don  Perosi's  design  to  make  them  fit 
into  a  cycle  of  twelve  giving  the  full  life  of  Christ.  At  his 
rate  of  production,  he  will  have  completed  them  long  before 
he  touches  thirty. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  maestro' s  career  has  been  a  succes- 
sion of  triumphs,  not  one  of  the  least  of  which  was  his 
appearance  before  the  dlite  of  the  Ville  Lumiere  on  March 
1st.  He  had  already  given  a  taste  of  his  unfinished  work — 
"The  Nativity" — in  several  aristocratic  drawing-rooms,  as 
well  as  at  the  Figaro's  "Five  o'clock,"  that  delightful 
musical  function  frequented  by  the  co  pur  chics,  cleverly 
organized  in  the  foyer  of  the  journal's  establishment.  Under 
the  special  patronage  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  all  the 
thorough-breds  of  French  and  Italian  society  here,  Abbe1 
Perosi  consented  to  direct  three  representations  of  his  latest 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  poor  of  the  city. 

The  oratorio  consists  of  two  parts,  "  From  the  Cross  to 
the  Sepulchre "  and  "  The  Resurrection."  The  text  is  a 
slightly  modified  Latin  version  of  St.  Mark's  and  St. 
John's  Gospels.  The  recitaiivo  is  carried  throughout  by  the 
tenor — the  Historian,  as  he  is  designated.  This  arduous 
role  was  filled  by  M.  Reschiglian,  who  came  from  Venice 
for  the  purpose.  The  other  characters  are  the  Christ, 
Mary  Magdalen,  the  other  Maty,  Pilate,  aud  two  angels. 
The  sombre  prelude  gives  the  last  moments  of  the  Saviour's 
agony.  The  Historian  lifts  up  his  voice  to  declaim  : 
"  Jesus  damans  voce  magna  emissit  spiritum." 

The  earthquake — hardly  adequate  to  satisfy  ears  accus- 
tomed to  Wagnerian  violences — the  chorus  of  soldiers,  the 
hymn  of  the  women  celebrating  the  cross,  all  lead  up  to  the 
highest  achievement  of  this  first  part  ;  the  duo  of  the  two 
Marys  at  the  sepulchre,  an  exquisite  page  for  soprano  and 
contralto.  The  chorus  of  high-priests  and  Pharisees  de- 
mands the  guarding  of  the  grave,  to  which  Pilate  accedes  ; 
the  6. st  part  closes  on  a  dirge  sung  at  the  tomb  by  the  dis- 
consolate faithful.  The  prelude  to  the  second  part,  "  The 
Resurrection,"  is  a  masterpiece,  full  of  presages  of  the  com- 
ing  victory ;   worthy,  as   Bruneau    says,  of  "  one  of   the 


glorious  fathers  of  the  singing  church."  A  striking  effect 
is  produced  by  the  hasty  tripping  tempo  of  the  recitativo, 
which  tells  of  Mary  Magdalen's  running  to  bring  Simon 
Peter  word  of  the  empty  grave  ;  the  notes  tumble  over  one 
another  in  their  haste.  The  angelic  chorus  of  alleluias  be- 
gins. The  clear  -  voiced  angels  ask  :  "  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou  ? "  The  Christ,  in  a  moving  baritone,  re- 
peats :  "Mulier,  quid  ploras?"  When,  after  her  urgent 
grieving,  "  Tell  me  where  you  have  laid  him  that  I  may  take 
him  away  ! "  the  Master  says  softly,  thrillingly,  "  Maria  !  " 
her  cry  of  joy,  of  recognition,  "  Rabboni  ! "  is  one  of  the 
most  daring,  most  magnificent  things  that  an  inspired  brain 
has  ever  conceived.  The  piercing  greeting,  falling  down 
the  scale  in  an  unexpected  succession  of  intervals,  the 
rapture,  the  triumph  of  it  is  inexpressible.  It  is  the  climax 
of  the  whole  work.  The  audience  thrills  to  it,  and  the 
thrill  lasts  through  the  final  pages  that  close  on  a  magnificent 
Gregorian  alleluia,  ringing  out  like  high -hung  cathedral 
chimes  on  Easter  morning. 

A  word  as  to  the  personality  of  the  young  man,  born,  as 
his  Piedmontese  countrymen  say  of  him,  "with  his  fingers 
on  the  key-board."  He  is  not  the  poseur  and  the  pontiff 
that  his  unparalleled  successes  would  have  made  of  a  man 
of  a  different  stamp.  The  audience  at  the  Cirque  d'Et£ 
was  all  eyes  as  a  passage  was  made  through  the  musicians' 
ranks  ;  a  short,  sturdy  little  man  in  a  soutane  of  very 
unbecoming  length,  showing  boots  and  trousers  below, 
mounted  the  conductor's  box  and  raised  the  bdton.  "  Oh  ! 
why  doesn't  he  take  pattern  from  Liszt  and  appear  as  a 
delicious  abbe'  de  cour  in  that  most  picturesque  of  all  cos- 
tumes ! "  sighed  a  snobinette  on  my  left.  The  outer  man 
seems  to  preoccupy  the  little  maestro  very  little  ;  he  has  a 
boyish,  simple,  even  provincial  manner.  His  face  is  in- 
telligent, almost  handsome  ;  the  tonsure  is  well  marked  in 
his  thick  dark  hair.  He  directs  with  energy,  hardly  with 
grace,  but  one  sees  that  his  soul  is  beating  time. 

When  asked  the  determining  causes  of  his  artistic  vocation, 
he  replied  categorically  with  his  charming,  murmuring  Italian 
accent : 

"  I  had  three  reasons  :  musical,  national,  Christian.  The 
first :  when  I  began  to  compose — opera  and  operetta  only 
were  in  favor  with  us  in  Italy — I  felt  that  music  must  be 
elevated  by  appearing  under  the  form  of  oratorio.  The 
second  :  I  did  not  wish  my  country — the  country  of  Pales- 
trina— to  become  sterile  in  melody.  I  took  the  initiative  in 
an  enterprise  which  I  look  upon  as  patriotic.  The  third  :  a 
great  many  people  are  actually  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  hope  to  reveal  it  to  them  through  the  lan- 
guage of  sound,  the  most  popular,  the  most  universal  of 
all." 

Only  time  can  tell  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  whisper- 
ings that  come  across  the  Alps.  According  to  these  rumors, 
musical  Italy  of  the  future  is  to  be  divided  into  two  camps  : 
on  one  side  are  grouped  the  violent  realists — dramatic,  brutal 
some  think  them — Mascagni,  Leoncavallo,  perhaps  Puccini 
and  Spinelli.  On  the  other  stands  the  idealist,  thus  far  all 
alone,  the  chapel  master  of  St.  Mark's. 

No  one  at  all  informed  on  musical  matters  in  Europe  is 
unaware  of  the  wonderful  productivity  of  Italy  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  A  powerful  wave  of  inspiration  has 
swept  the  peninsula.  Not  the  least  marked  feature  of  this 
renascence  has  been  the  marvelous  evolution  revealed 
by  Verdi's  latter  works.  The  question  poses  itself :  Is  there 
an  inevitable  antagonism  —  artistically,  not  morally  speak- 
ing— between  the  "  new  school "  of  operatic  writers  and  the 
champion  of  religious  music  ?  Will  they  not  be  able  to  meet 
on  some  common  ground  ?  Or,  if  that  is  out  of  the  question, 
can  not  each  follow  his  own  trend  unmolested,  perhaps  even 
spurred  on  by  the  other  ?  The  next  decade  may  solve  the 
problem.  Elizabeth  Miller. 

Paris,  March  12,  1899. 


The  comparative  value  of  abstainers  from  alcoholic  drink 
and  non-abstainers  as  subjects  for  life  insurance  is  discussed 
by  James  Meikle,  actuary,  of  Birmingham,  England,  in  a 
recent  report,  which  is  very  favorable  to  the  abstainers,  and 
indicates  that  their  lives  should  be  insured  at  lower  rates 
than  those  of  their  brethren  who  imbibe.  Out  of  a  large 
number  of  lives  which  Mr.  Meikle  drew  conclusions  from, 
he  found  lhat  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty- 
four  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  many  abstainers  died  as 
the  actuaries'  tables  gave  reason  to  expect  ;  between 
thirty-five  and  forty-four  only  about  a  third  as  many  as  was 
expected  ;  between  forty-five  and  fifty-four  only  half  as 
many.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  report  is  not  so  con- 
clusive as  it  seems  against  a  moderate  use  of  alcohol,  be- 
cause the  class  of  drinkers  includes  not  only  all  the  truly 
moderate  drinkers,  but  a  good  many  immoderate  ones. 
What  sort  of  a  showing  the  non-abstainers  whose  habits  are 
really  good  would  make  alongside  of  the  abstainers  does  not 
appear,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  officially  disclosed,  because 
of  the  obvious  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the  dis- 
creet drinkers  and  the  others.  The  insurance  companies 
can  learn  from  their  patrons  whether  they  are  abstainers  or 
not,  but  not  whether  they  are  really  moderate  in  their  pota- 
tions or  tend  to  indiscretion.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however, 
Mr.  Meikle's  report  certainly  indicates  that  alcohol  is  not 
generally  useful  to  sustain  and  prolong  life. 


Prince  Lowenstein-Wertheim,  who  was  killed  in  a  charge 
on  the  insurgent  intrenchments  at  Manila,  March  26th,  was 
a  young  German  nobleman  who  married  Lady  Anne  Saville, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborougb,  in  London 
in  1897.  Trouble  with  his  creditors,  and  the  refusal  of  his 
wife  to  pay  his  bills,  led  him  to  disappear,  aad  for  a  time  his 
movements  were  not  known.  Inquiries  from  London  elicited 
the  dispatch  from  General  Otis  announcing  the  death  of  the 
prince. 

m*  m 

The  first  postal-card  was  made  thirty  years  ago  in  Vienna 
at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Herrmann,  of  the  Technical 
Institute. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  AN  INTERVIEW. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  Controversy  with  the  Call. 


Some  weeks  ago  the  Call,  of  this  city,  published  what 
purported  to  be  a  syndicated  interview  with  the  novelist, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton.  She  was  quoted  as  making  some 
spicy  comments  upon  the  sacred  sights  of  Washington. 
Among  other  things,  Mrs.  Atherton  described  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  Senate.     She  was  made  to  say  : 

"Then  you  fall  to  studying  the  heads  of  the  senators— the  bald 
heads.  They  are  so  interesting — a  regular  symphony  in  pink,  white, 
brown,  and  yellow.  There  are  those  dear  old  Father  Christmases', 
Senator  Jones  and  Senator  Stewart,  whispering  together,  and  their 
heads  are  as  pink  as  can  be.  Senator  Perkins's  head  looks  as  if  it  had 
the  jaundice.  Senator  Hoar's  is  one  of  the  pink  ones,  and  there  are 
others  of  varied  hues.  ... 

"  Senator  Bacon's  speech  was  masterly.  I  think  he  is  the  best  speaker 
in  the  Senate.  In  the  gallery  where  I  was,  every  person  listened  in- 
tently. Down  below  Senator  Hoar  would  jump  up  now  and  then 
and  talk  to  some  one  or  walk  around.  He  is  a  lovely  old  man,  but  he 
can't  keep  still  two  minutes  at  a  time.  During  one  of  the  debates 
Senator  Mason  spoke  in  criticism  of  Senator  Hawley.  Most  people 
get  mad  gradually,  but  Senator  Mason  doesn't.  He  just  bounces,  all 
at  once.  That  day  he  was  in  a  terrific  rage,  and  roared  and  stormed 
tremendously  about  Senator  Hawley.  Just  as  he  had  finished,  the 
senator  came  into  the  chamber.  Senator  Mason  had  learned  by  that 
time  that  Mr.  Hawley  hadn't  heard  him.  Any  other  man  I  ever  saw 
would  have  been  discouraged,  but  Senator  Mason  wasn't.  He  simply 
got  mad  all  over  again  and  at  once,  and  stormed  at  Mr.  Hawley  pre- 
cisely as  he  did  before.  1  never  heard  anything  so  funny.  But  then 
Mr.  Mason  is  the  standing  joke  of  the  Senate.  Every  organization  of 
that  sort  has  a  jester,  you  know.  ... 

"The  one  thing  that  has  been  borne  in  on  me,  too,  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  senators  talk,  is  lhat  they  are  in  earnest.  1  had  really  sup- 
posed that  they  were  not  actuated  by  principle.  Take  Senator  Perkins, 
for  instance.  I  have  been  at  bis  home  town,  Oroville,  and  I  know  he 
is  popular  there.  The  people  think  everything  of  him.  Still  1  came  to 
Washington  really  believing  he  was  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things.  I 
never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life  in  a  man.  Now  I'm  not  for  ex- 
pansion. But  I  can't  help  thinking  that  Senator  Perkins's  attitude  is 
more  creditable  thin  the  position  taken  by  the  other  California  senator 
Mr.  White.  ... 

"  I  told  Mr.  Reed  the  other  day  lhat  I  thought  Mr.  Hobart  kept  very 
much  better  order  than  he  did.  '  He  ought  to,'  said  Mr.  Reed  ;  *  I  have 
a  most  unruly  body  of  men  to  look  after.'  I  should  think  they  were 
unruly.  And  besides  that  they  have  no  idea  of  decorum  in  the  House. 
Why,  during  a  most  important  debate  in  the  House  one  day,  I  saw  one 
of  the  well-known  members  leave  his  seat,  go  behind  one  of  the  screens, 
lie  down  on  a  couch,  light  a  cigar,  and  then  calmly  gooff  to  sleep.  .  .  . 

"Socially,  Washington  is  the  most  crude  place  1  ever  saw.  The 
custom  of  continual  calls  is  a  perfect  bore.  People  have  been  as  nice  to 
me  here  as  can  be,  but  it  is  the  ways  1  object  to.  In  other  social  cen- 
tres you  are  not  bored  to  death  in  society,  but  entertained.  Unless  you 
have  done  something  to  make  you  notable,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  giving 
an  entertainment  for  you  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The  result  is  that 
the  people  bore  you  to  death,  and  you  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  run 
away  from  them.  A  youig  Englishman  of  high  birth  and  standing 
whom  I  knew  in  London  came  to  see  me  not  long  ago,  and  said  he  was 
going  back  home — he  was  disgusted  with  Washington.  I  told  him  the 
exact  truth.  The  town  reeks  with  notabilities.  1  here  are  the  senators, 
and  the  embassadors,  and  goodness  knows  what  not.  The  social  market 
is  glutted  with  distinction.  The  result  is  that  no  one  has  a  really  good 
time  in  society,  because  all  are  tired  to  death  with  the  procession  of 
calls  and  keeping  up  with  the  notables." 

The  original  interview  appeared  on  February  26th.  On 
March  13th  the  Washington  papers  contained  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Atherton  : 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  through  your  columns  that  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  faked  interviews  with  myself  by  enterprising  journalists  ? 
The  remarks  on  Washington  society  attributed  to  me  I  never  uttered. 
Some  time  ago  I  consented  to  an  interview  on  purely  abstract  questions 
suggested  by  one  of  my  books.  After  the  interview  was  over  I  talked 
with  the  reporter  for  a  time.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  tell  him  my 
remarks  this  time  were  not  for  print,  but  I  had  forgotten  the  ways  of 
the  American  press.  He  made  a  transcription  for  the  San  Francisco 
Call  which  put  me  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  I  telegraphed  him  for  a 
proof  of  the  interview.  In  order  to  make  a  spicy  article  he  made  me 
say  things  regarding  the  Senate  and  members  that  came  straight  out  of 
his  imagination.  In  not  one  instance  did  he  report  me  correctly.  .  .  . 
He  put  into  my  mouth  a  meaningless  combination  of  words.  He  sent 
me  the  proof  of  the  other  interview.  It  was  a  dull  jumble  of  words.  I 
hardly  recognized  the  sentiment,  and  I  hereby  repudiate  it.  I  will  also 
state  here  that  in  order  to  protect  myself  in  future,  never  in  any  circum- 
stances will  I  give  another  interview  to  an  American  newspaper." 

The  Call  thereupon  drew  the  attention  of  the  other  party 
to  the  controversy,  Mr.  Charles  Culver  Johnson,  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  gentleman  replied  in  a  letter  dated  March  29th 
as  follows : 

"In  reference  to  Gertrude  Atherton's  statement,  as  printed  in  the 
paper  you  sent  me,  I  have  to  say  that  her  assertions  are  not  based  on 
facts.  1  was  in  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Atherton  subsequent  to  .the 
publication  of  the  interview  of  which  she  complains,  and  she  had  no 
criticism  whatever  to  make  regarding  it.  Her  statement  that  she  wired 
me  for  a  proof  of  the  interview  is  made  from  whole  cloth,  as  the  records 
of  the  telegraph  offices  will  show  if  any  one  cares  to  look  it  up. 

"Now,  as  regards  the  interview  in  detail.  I  had  never  seen  Mrs. 
Atherton  previous  to  the  meeting  in  Washington.  I  must  confess  that 
1  have  read  none  of  her  books.  I  noticed  a  statement  in  a  New  York 
paper  that  she  was  making  a  study  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  a  novel.  I  wrote  ber  that  I  would  like  to  talk  to  her 
about  her  observations  and  several  other  things.  I  did  not  refer  to  one 
of  her  books,  because,  as  I  say,  I  have  never  read  one.  I  went  to  the 
boarding-house  where  Mrs.  Atherton  lived  in  Washington,  with  the 
distinct  and  understood  purpose  of  talking  with  her  for  publication  and 
nothing  else.  Mrs.  Atherton  well  understood  this,  because  she  was 
kind  enough  with  her  own  hands  to  bring  a  table  to  me  upon  which  I 
might  take  notes. 

"  Mrs.  Atherton  says  :  '  In  order  to  make  a  spicy  article  he  made  me 
say  things  regarding  the  Senate  and  members  that  came  straight  out  of 
his  imagination.'  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mrs.  Atherton  seems  to  have 
a  very  failing  memory  in  this  respect.  I  should  not  have  made  the 
statements  if  they  had  not  been  made  by  her.  Had  it  been  my  desire 
to  make  a  spicy  article,  as  she  states,  I  might  have  included  therein  her 
remarks  concerning  her  own  marital  experiences,  her  reference  to  her 
husband  as  the  late  '  unlamented,'  and  a  few  other  matters  of  that  sort. 
In  reference  to  Washington  society  Mrs.  Atherton's  strictures  as  given 
by  me  were  exactly  what  she  said.  I  realized  the  importance  of  ab- 
solute accuracy,  and  made  no  statement  whatever  which  was  not  hers 
verbatim.  I  might  possibly  have  included  Mrs.  Atherton's  criticisms  of 
the  society  she  met  in  the  place  in  which  she  lived,  or  of  the  callers  to 
whom  she  denied  herself  while  I  was  there,  but  that  seemed  to  me  un- 
necessary. 

' '  Referring  again  to  my  second  article  from  her,  I  have  to  say  that 
about  the  only  statement  she  makes  which  is  correct  is  that  I  sent  a 
proof  to  her.  She  returned  that  proof  with  full  permission  to  me  to 
publish  it,  and  the  only  correction  she  made  was  in  the  heading.  This 
proof  and  the  letters  which  have  passed  between  Mrs.  Atherton  and  my- 
self on  the  matter  can  be  produced  if  necessary,  though  1  must  confess 
I  have  no  inclination  to  make  a  correspondence  with  a  lady  public. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  situation  seems  to  me  to  be  this  :  A  question  of 
veracity  between  Mrs.  Atherton  and  myself.  ...  It  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  interviewed  a  woman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  will  end  the  chap- 
ter as  I  began  it— with  Mrs.  Atherton." 

This  letter  was  printed  in  the  Call  of  April  4th.  In  due 
time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  Mrs.  Atherton.  Whether  or 
not  further  compliments  will  exchange  remains  to  be  seen. 


April  io,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    NEW    LIFE    OF    SHAKESPEARE. 


Stratford  Traditions— Goes  to  London— Actor  and  Theatrical  Hack- 
writer—Prompt Recoenition— Personality  of  the  Poet— His 
Last  Will— A  Newly  Discovered  Portrait. 

One  of  the  notable  books  published  during  the  past  year 
is  Sidney  Lee's  "Life  of  Shakespeare,"  which  won  for  its 
author  the  London  Academy  prize  of  fifty  guineas.  In  it 
every  known  fact  concerning  Shakespeare's  life  is  given, 
together  with  such  traditions  as  have  been  traced  back  to 
contemporary  sources  and  deductions  drawn  from  con- 
temporary evidence.  To  the  professional  student  of  Shake- 
speare many  of  these  facts,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  enough. 
Others  may  find  them  less  familiar. 

William  Shakespeare,  third  child  of  John  Shakespeare 
and  Mary  Arden,  was  baptized  on  April  26,  1564,  presuma- 
bly when  three  days  old*  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
father  was  well-to-do.  Records  are  extant  that  during  the 
period  between  1557  and  1567  John  Shakespeare  was  elected 
successively  ale-and-bread  inspector,  town  councilor,  con- 
stable, affeeror,  borough  chamberlain,  alderman,  and  finally, 
in  1568,  bailiff — the  highest  office  in  the  corporation  gift. 
A  few  years  later  he  met  with  financial  reverses.  William, 
however,  was  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  the  grammar  school 
at  Stratford,  together  with  his  three  younger  brothers.  At 
this  time  grammar-grade  instruction  was  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  Latin  language  and  literature. 

Mr.  Lee  gives  an  interesting  tradition  concerning  Shakes- 
peare's boyhood  : 

His  father's  financial  difficulties  grew  steadily,  and  they  caused  his 
removal  from  school  at  an  unusually  early  age.  Probably  in  1577, 
when  he  was  thirteen,  he  was  enlisted  by  bis  father  in  an  effort  to  restore 
his  decaying  fortunes.  "I  have  been  told  heretofore,"  wrote  Aubrey, 
"  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  bis 
father's  trade,"  which,  according  to  the  writer,  was  that  of  a  butcher. 
It  is  possible  that  John's  ill-luck  at  the  period  compelled  him  to  confine 
himself  to  this  occupation,  which  in  happier  days  formed  only  one 
branch  of  his  business.  His  son  may  have  been  formally  apprenticed 
to  him.  An  early  Stratford  tradition  describes  him  as  a  "butcher's 
apprentice."  "When  he  kill'd  a  calf,"  Aubrey  proceeds  less  convin- 
cingly, "  he  would  doe  it  in  a  high  style  and  make  a  speech.  There  was 
at  that  time  another  butcher's  son  in- this  towne,  that  was  held  not  at  all 
inferior  to  him  for  a  naturall  witt,  his  acquaintance,  and  coetanean,  but 
dyed  young." 

At  the  end  of  1582,  when  little  more  than  eighteen  and  a 
half  years  old,  Shakespeare  married  Anne  Hathaway. 
His  wife,  according  to  the  inscription  on  her  tomb-stone, 
was  his  senior  by  eight  years  : 

Had  the  usual  form  been  followed,  Shakespeare's  father  would  have 
been  the  chief  party  to  the  transaction  in  behalf  of  his  "  infant "  son. 
But  in  the  Shakespeare  bond  the  sole  sureties,  Sandells  and  Richard- 
son, were  farmers  of  Shottery,  the  bride's  native  place.  .  .  .  The  promi- 
nence of  the  Shottery  husbandmen  in  the  negotiations  preceding 
Shakespeare's  marriage  suggests  the  true  position  of  affairs.  Sandells 
and  Richardson,  representing  the  lady's  family,  doubtless  secured  the 
deed  on  their  own  initiative,  so  that  Shakespeare  might  have  small  op- 
portunity of  evading  a  step  which  his  intimacy  with  their  friends 
daughter  had  rendered  essential  to  her  reputation.  The  wedding  prob- 
ably took  place,  without  the  consent  of  the  bridegroom's  parents — it 
may  be  without  their  knowledge — soon  after  the  signing  of  the  deed. 
Within  six  months — in  May,  1583 — a  daughter  was  born  to  the  poet, 
and  was  baptized  in  the  name  of  Susanna  at  Stratford  parish  church  on 
the  twenty-sixth. 

The  events  that  follow  during  the  next  few  years  indicate 
that  Shakespeare  bore  his  domestic  burdens  with  impatience  : 

Early  in  1585  twins  were  bom  to  him.  a  son  (Hamnet)  and  a  daugh- 
ter (Judith) ;  both  were  baptized  on  February  2d.  All  the  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion,  which  the  fact  that  he  had  no  more  children 
confirms,  that  in  the  later  months  of  the  year  (1585J  he  left  Stratford, 
and  that,  although  he  was  never  wholly  estranged  from  his  family,  he 
saw  little  of  wife  or  children  for  eleven  years. 

A  well-known  tradition  has  it  that -a  poaching  adventure 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  leaving  Stratford  : 

"  He  had,"  wrote  Rowe  in  1709,  "  by  a  misfortune  common  enough 
to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company,  and,  among  them,  some  that 
made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing,  engaged  him  with  them  more 
than  once  in  robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gen- 
tleman, as  he  thought,  somewhat  too  severely  ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge 
that  ill-usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him,  and  though  this,  probably 
the  first  essay  of  his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very 
bitter  that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  and 
shelter  himself  in  London."  The  poaching  episode  is  best  assigned  to 
1585,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Shakespeare,  on  fleeing  from 
Lucy's  persecution,  at  once  sought  an  asylum  in  London.  William 
Beeston,  a  seventeenth-century  actor,  remembered  hearing  that  he  had 
been  for  a  time  a  country  school-master  "  in  his  younger  years,"  and  it 
seems  possible  that  on  first  leaving  Stratford  he  found  some  such  .em- 
ployment in  a  neighboring  village. 

Tradition  and  common  sense  alike  point  to  one  of  the 
only  two  theatres — The  Theatre  or  The  Curtain — in  Lon- 
don at  the  time  as  the  scene  of  his  theatrical  ventures  : 

The  compiler  of  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  (1753)  was  the  first  to  relate 
the  story  that  his  original  connection  with  the  play-house  was  as  holder 
of  the  horses  of  visitors  outside  the  doors.  .  .  .  William  Castle,  the 
parish  clerk  of  Stratford  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  in 
the  habit  of  telling  visitors  that  he  entered  the  play-house  as  a  servitor. 
Malone  recorded  in  1780  a  stage  tradition  "that  his  first  office  in  the 
theatre  was  that  of  prompter's  attendant,"  or  call-boy. 

Shakespeare's  earliest  reputation  was  made  as  an  actor, 
and  he  remained  an  actor  almost  until  his  death.  Of  this 
there  is  evidence  : 

The  publisher,  Chettle,  wrote  in  1592  that  Shakespeare  was  "excelent 
in  the  qualitie  factor's  calling]  he  professes,"  and  the  old  actor,  William 
Beeston,  asserted  in  the  next  century  that  Shakespeare  "  did  act  exceed- 
ingly well."  But  the  roles  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  are  imper- 
fectly recorded.  Few  surviving  documents  refer  directly  to  performances 
by  him.  Shakespeare's  name  stands  first  on  the  list  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  original  performances  of  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour"  (1598).  In  the  original  edition  of  Jonson's  "Sejanus" 
{1603)  the  actors'  names  are  arranged  in  two  columns,  and  Shakes- 
peare's name  heads  the  second  column,  standing  parallel  with  Burbage's, 
which  heads  the  first.  But  here  again  the  character  allotted  to  each 
actor  is  not  stated.  Rowe  identified  only  one  of  Shakespeare's  parts — 
"  the  Ghost  in  his  own  '  Hamlet'  "—and  Rowe  asserted  bis  assumption 
of  that  character  to  be  "  the  top  of  his  performance."  John  Davies,  of 
Hereford,  noted  that  he  "  played  some  kingly  parts  in  sport."  One  of 
Shakespeare's  younger  brothers,  presumably  Gilbert,  often  came,  wrote 
Oldys,  to  London  in  his  younger  days,  to  see  bis  brother  act  in  his  own 
plays  ;  and,  in  his  old  age,  when  his  memory  was  failing,  he  recalled  his 
brother's  performance  of  Adam  in  "  As  You  Like  It."  In  the  1623  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  "Works,"  his  name  heads  the  prefatory  list 
"  of  the  principall  actors  in  all  these  playes." 

Shakespeare  served  some  years  in  the  theatre  as  a  hack- 
writer before  he  attained  fame  as  a  dramatist : 


The  professional  playwrights  sold  their  plays  outright  to  one  or  other 
of  the  acting  companies,  and  they  retained  no  legal  interest  in  them 
after  the  manuscript  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  theatrical  man- 
ager. It  was  not  unusual  for  the  manager  to  invite  extensive  revision 
of  a  play  at  the  hands  of  others  than  its  author  before  it  was  produced 
on  the  stage,  and  again  whenever  it  was  revived.  Shakespeare  gained 
his  earliest  experience  as  a  dramatist  by  revising  or  rewriting  behind  the 
scenes  plays  that  had  become  the  property  of  his  manager. 

A  few  years  later  and  his  name  was  a  household  word  in 
London  : 

Inside  the  theatre  his  influence  was  supreme.  When,  in  1598,  the 
manager  of  the  company  rejected  Ben  Jonson's  first  comedy — bis 
"  Every  Man  in  His  Humour" — Shakespeare  intervened,  according  toa 
credible  tradition  (reported  by  Rowe  but  denounced  by  Gifford),  and 
procured  a  reversal  of  the  decision  in  the  interest  of  the  unknown 
dramatist,  who  was  bis  junior  by  nine  years.  He  took  a  part  when  the 
piece  was  performed.  Jonson  was  of  a  difficult  and  jealous  temper, 
and  subsequently  he  gave  vent  to  an  occasional  expression  of  scorn  at 
Shakespeare's  expense  ;  but,  despite  passing  manifestations  of  his  un- 
conquerable surliness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jonson  cherished 
genuine  esteem  and  affection  for  Shakespeare  till  death.  Within  a  very 
few  years  of  Shakespeare's  death  Sir  Nicholas  l'Estrange,  an  industrious 
collector  of  anecdotes,  put  into  writing  an  anecdote  for  which  he  made 
Dr.  Donne  responsible,  attesting  the  amicable  relations  that  habitually 
subsisted  between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson.  "Shakespeare,"  ran  the 
story,  "was  godfather  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children,  and  after  the 
christening,  being  in  a  deep  study.  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him  up  and 
asked  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy.  '  No,  faith,  Ben."  says  he,  '  not 
1,  but  I  have  been  considering  a  great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest 
gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my  godchild,  and  I  have  resolv'd  at  last.' 
'  I  prythee,  what  ?  '  says  he.  '  I'  faith,  Ben,  I'll  e'en  give  him  a  dozen 
good  Lattin  spoons,  and  thou  shaft  translate  them.' " 

The  creator  of  Falstaff  could  have  been  no  stranger  to 
tavern  life.  Tradition  reports  that  Shakespeare  often  visited 
the  famous  Mermaid  Tavern,  where  Beaumont  and  Ben 
Jonson  and  their  associates  were  wont  to  congregate  : 

"  Many  were  the  wit-combats,"  wrote  Fuller  of  Shakespeare  in  his 
"  Worthies"  (r<562),  "  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  behold 
like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war;  Master  Jon- 
son {like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in 
his  performances.  Shakespeare,  with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in 
bulk  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and 
take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  bis  wit  and  inven- 
tion." 

That  Shakespeare's  genius  was  recognized  in  his  day  we 
know  : 

Francis  Meres,  a  learned  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  brought 
out  in  1598  a  collection  of  apothegms  on  morals,  religion,  and  literature 
which  be  entitled  "  Palladis  Tamia."  Shakespeare  figured  in  Meres's 
pages  as  the  greatest  man  of  letters  of  the  day.  "  The  Muses  would 
speak  Shakespeare's  fine-filed  phrase,"  Meres  asserted,  "  if  they  could 
speak  English.  Among  the  English,"  he  declared,  "he  was  the 
most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage  "  ft.  e.,  tragedy  and  comedy). 
The  titles  of  six  comedies  .  .  .  were  enumerated,  and  mention  followed 
of  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  his  "  Lucrece,"  and  his  "  sugred  sonnets 
among  bis  private  friends."  These  were  cited  as  proof  "that  the  sweet, 
witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare." 
In  the  same  year  a  iival  poet,  Richard  Barnfield,  in  "  Poems  in  Divers 
Humours,"  predicted  immortality  for  Shakespeare  with  no  less  con- 
fidence. 

As  soon  as  his  position  in  his  profession  was  assured, 
Shakespeare  devoted  his  energies  to  reestablishing  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  his  family  in  his  native  place : 

His  father's  pecuniary  embarrassments  had  steadily  increased  since 
his  son's  departure.  Creditors  harassed  him  unceasingly.  There  is  a 
likelihood  that  the  poet's  wife  fared,  in  the  poet's  absence,  no  better 
than  his  father.  The  only  contemporary  mention  made  of  her  between 
her  marriage  in  1582  and  her  husband's  death  in  i6i6is  as  the  borrower 
at  an  unascertained  date  (evidently  before  1595)  of  forty  shillings  from 
Thomas  Whittington,  who  bad  formerly  been  her  father's  shepherd. 
The  money  was  unpaid  when  Whittington  died  in  1601,  and  he  directed 
his  executor  to  recover  the  sum  from  the  poet  and  distribute  it  among 
the  poor  of  Stratford. 

It  was  probably  in  1596  that  Shakespeare  returned,  after  nearly  eleven 
years'  absence,  to  his  native  town  and  woiked  a  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  his  family.  The  prosecutions  of  his  father  in  the  local  court  ceased. 
Thenceforth  the  poet's  relations  with  Stratford  were  uninterrupted.  He 
still  resided  in  London  for  most  of  the  year  :  but  until  the  close  of  his 
professional  career  he  paid  the  town  at  least  one  annual  visit,  and  he 
was  always  formally  described  as  "  of  Stratford- on- A  von.  gentleman.'' 
He  was  no  doubt  there  on  August  ir,  1596.  when  his  only  son,  Hamnet, 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  ;  the  boy  was  eleven  and  a  half  years 
old. 

At  the  same  date  the  poet's  father,  despite  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, took  a  step,  by  way  of  regaining  his  prestige,  which  must  be 
assigned  to  the  poet's  intervention.  He  made  application  to  the  College 
of  Heralds  for  a  coat-of-arms.  Meanwhile,  in  1597,  the  poet  had  taken 
openly,  in  bis  own  person,  a  more  effective  step  in  the  way  of  rehabili- 
tating himself  and  his  family  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  On 
May  4th  he  purchased  the  largest  house  in  the  town,  known  as  "  New 
Place." 

The  whole  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  work  was  probably 
begun  and  ended  within  two  decades  (1591-1611),  between 
his  twenty-seventh  and  forty-seventh  year  : 

Shakespeare  must  be  credited  with  the  production  during  these  twenty 
years  of  a  yearly  average  of  two  plays,  nearly  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  supreme  rank  of  literature.  Three  volumes  of  poems  must  be 
added  to  the  total.  Ben  Jonson  was  often  told  by  the  players  that 
"whatsoever  he  penned  he  never  blotted  out  [i.  e.,  erased]  a  line." 
The  editors  of  the  first  folio  attested  that  "  what  he  thought  he  uttered 
with  that  easinesse  that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  bis 
papers." 

The  concluding  years  of  Shakespeare's  life  (1611-1616) 
were  mainly  passed  at  Stratford  : 

It  is  probable  that  in  1611  he  disposed  of  bis  shares  in  the  Globe  and 
Blackfriars  theatres.  He  owned  none  at  the  dale  of  his  death.  But 
until  1614  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  London,  where  friends  in  sympathy 
with  his  work  were  alone  to  be  found.  His  plays  continued  to  form  the 
staple  of  court  performances. 

At  the  beginning  of  1616  Shakespeare's  health  was  fail- 
ing : 

He  directed  Francis  Collins,  a  solicitor  of  Warwick,  to  draft  bis  will, 
but,  though  it  was  prepared  for  signature  on  January  25th,  it  was  for 
the  lime  laid  aside.  According  to  the  testimony  of  John  Ward,  the 
vicar,  Shakespeare  entertained  at  New  Place  his  two  .friends,  Michael 
Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  this  same  spring  of  1616,  and  "had  a 
merry  meeting."  but  "itt  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died 
of  a  feavour  there  contracted."  A  popular  local  legend,  which  was  not 
recorded  till  1762,  credited  Shakespeare  with  engaging  at  an  earlier  date 
in  a  prolonged  and  violent  drinking  bout  at  Bidford,  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, but  bis  achievements  as  a  hard  drinker  may  be  dismissed  as  un- 
proven.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  undetermined,  but  probably  bis  illness 
seemed  likely  to  take  a  fatal  turn  in  March,  when  he  revised  and  signed 
the  will  that  had  been  drafted  in  the  previous  January.  On  Tuesday, 
April  23d.  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  On  Thursday,  April  25th 
(O.  S.),  the  poet  was  buried  inside  Stratford  Church,  near  the  northern 
wall  of  the  chancel,  in  which,  as  part  owner  of  the  tithes  and  conse- 
quently one  of  the  lay-rectors,  he  had  a  right  of  interment.  Hard  by 
was  the  chamel-bouse,  where  bones  dug  up  from  the  church-yard  were 
deposited.  Over  the  poet's  grave  were  inscribed  the  lines  : 
"  Good  frend  for  Iesus  sake  forbeare 

To  diRg  the  dust  encloased  heare : 

Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones. 

And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 
According  to  one  William  Hall,  who  described  a  visit  to  Stratford  in 
1694,  these  verses  were  penned  by  Shakespeare  to  suit  ' '  the  capacity  of 


clerks  and  sextons,  for  the  most  part  a  very  ignorant  set  of  people." 
Had  this  curse  not  threatened  them,  Hall  proceeds,  the  sexton  would  not 
have  hesitated  in  course  of  lime  io  remove  Shakespeare's  dust  to  "the 
bone-house."  As  it  was,  the  grave  was  made  seventeen  feet  deep,  and 
was  never  opened,  even  to  receive  his  wife,  although  she  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  buried  with  her  husband. 

The  name  of  Shakespeare's  wife  was  omitted  from  the  original  draft 
of  the  will,  but  by  an  interlineation  in  the  final  draft  she  received  his 
second-best  bed  with  its  furniture.  No  other  bequest  was  made  her. 
Several  wills  of  the  period  have  been  discovered  in  which  a  bedstead  or 
other  articles  of  household  furniture  formed  part  of  a  wife's  inherit- 
ance, but  none  except  Shakespeare's  is  forthcoming  in  which  a  bed 
forms  the  sole  bequest.  At  the  same  time  the  precision  with  which 
Shakespeare's  will  accounts  for  and  assigns  to  other  legatees  every 
known  item  of  his  property  refutes  the  conjecture  that  be  had  set  aside 
any  portion  of  it  under  a  previous  settlement  or  jointure  with  a  view  to 
making  independent  provision  for  his  wife. 

Such  procedure  is  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  he  had  the  intention  of 
excluding  her  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  possessions  after  his  death. 
But,  however  plausible  the  theory  that  his  relations  with  her  were  from 
first  to  last  wanting  in  sympathy,  it  is  improbable  that  either  the  slender 
mention  of  her  in  the  will  or  the  barring  of  her  dower  was  de- 
signed by  Shakespeare  to  make  public  his  indifference  or  dislike. 
Local  tradition  subsequently  credited  her  with  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  his 
grave  ;  and  her  epitaph  proves  that  she  inspired  her  daughters  with 
genuine  affection.  Probably  her  ignorance  of  affairs  and  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  (she  was  past  sixty)  combined  to  unfit  her  in  the  poet's  eyes 
for  the  control  of  property,  and,  as  an  act  of  ordinary  prudence,  he 
committed  her  to  the  care  of  his  elder  daughter. 

Shakespeare,  as  a  man,  we  know  to  have  been  respected 
and  loved  by  his  associates  : 

At  the  opening  of  Shakespeare's  career  Chettle  wrote  of  his  "civil 
demeanor,"  and  of  the  reports  of  "  his  uprightness  of  dealing  which 
argues  his  honesty."  In  1601 — when  near  the  zenith  of  his  fame — he 
was  apostrophized  as  "  sweet  Master  Shakespeare  "  in  the  play  of  "  The 
Return  from  Parnassus,"  and  that  adjective  was  long  after  associated 
with  his  name.  In  1604,  one  Anthony  Scoloker,  in  a  poem  called 
"  Daiphantus."  bestowed  on  bim  the  epithet  "  friendly."  After  the  close 
of  his  career  Jonson  wrote  of  him  :  "I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed, 
honest  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature." 

The  later  traditions  brought  together  by  Aubrey  depict  him  as  "  very 
good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready  and  pleasant  smooth  wit,"  and  there 
is  much  in  other  early  posthumous  references  to  suggest  a  genial,  if 
not  a  convivial,  temperament,  linked  to  a  quiet  turn  for  good-humored 
satire.  But  Bohemian  ideals  and  modes  ol  life  had  no  genuine  attrac- 
tion for  Shakespeare.  His  extant  works  attest  bis  "  copious  "  and  con- 
tinuous industry,  and  with  bis  literary  power  and  sociability  there 
clearly  went  the  shrewd  capacity  of  a  man  of  business. 

As  to  Shakespeare's  personal  appearance,  we  are  not  en- 
tirely without  knowledge : 

Aubrey  reported  that  Shakespeare  was  "a  handsome,  well-shap't 
man,"  but  no  portrait  exists  which  can  be  said  with  absolute  certainly 
to  have  been  executed  during  bis  lifetime,  although  one  has  recently 
been  discovered  with  a  good  claim  to  that  distinction.  Only  two  of  the 
extant  portraits  are  positively  known  to  have  been  produced  within  a 
short  period  after  his  death.  These  are  the  bust  in  Stratford  Church 
and  the  frontispiece  to  the  folio  of  1623.  Each  is  an  inartistic  attempt 
at  a  posthumous  likeness.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between 
the  two  ;  their  main  points  of  resemblance  are  the  baldness  on  the  top 
of  the  head  and  the  fullness  of  the  hair  about  the  ears.  The  bust  was 
by  Gerard  Johnson  or  Janssen,  who  was  a  Dutch  stone-mason  or  tomb- 
maker  settled  in  Southwark.  It  was  set  up  in  the  church  before  1623, 
and  is  a  rudely  carved  specimen  of  mortuary  sculpture.  There  are 
marks  about  the  forehead  and  ears  which  suggest  that  the  face  was 
fashioned  from  a  death  mask,  but  the  workmanship  is  at  all  points 
clumsy.  The  round  face  and  eyes  present  a  heavy,  unintellectual  ex- 
pression. The  bust  was  originally  colored,  but  in  1793  Malone  caused 
it  to  be  whitewashed.  In  1861  the  whitewash  was  removed,  and  the 
colors,  as  far  as  traceable,  restored.  The  eyes  are  light  hazei,  the  hair 
and  beard  auburn. 

One  of  the  best-known  representations  of  Shakespeare  is 
that  published  in  the  first  folio  : 

The  engraved  portrait — nearly  a  balf-length — which  was  printed  on 
the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623.  was  by  Martin  Droeshout.  On  the 
opposite  page,  lines  by  Ben  Jonson  congratulate  "  the  graver  "  on  hav- 
ing satisfactorily  "hit"  the  poet's  "face."  Jonson's  testimony  does  no 
credit  to  his  artistic  discernment  ;  the  expression  of  countenance,  which 
is  very  crudely  rendered,  is  neither  distinctive  nor  life-like.  The  face  is 
long  and  the  forehead  high  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  bald,  but  the  hair 
falls  in  abundance  over  the  ears.  There  is  a  scanty  mustache  and  a 
thin  tuft  under  the  lower  lip.  A  stiff  and  wide  collar,  projecting  hori- 
zontally, conceals  the  neck.  The  coat  is  closely  buttoned  and  elabo- 
rately bordered,  especially  at  the  shoulders.  The  dimensions  of  the 
head  and  face  are  disproportionately  large  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  body.  In  the  unique  proof  copy  which  belonged  to  Halliwell- 
Phillips  (now  with  his  collection  in  America)  the  tone  is  clearer  than  in 
the  ordinary  copies,  and  the  shadows  are  less  darkened  by  cross- 
hatching.  The  engraver.  Martin  Droeshout,  belonged  to  a  Flemish 
family  of  painters  and  engravers  long  settled  in  London,  where  be  was 
born  in  1601.  He  was  thus  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare's death  in  1616,  and  it  is  consequently  improbable  that  be  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  dramatist.  The  engraving  was  doubt- 
less produced  by  Droeshout  very  shortly  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  folio  in  1623,  when  he  had  completed  bis  twenty-second  year.  It 
thus  belongs  to  the  outset  of  the  engraver's  professional  career,  in 
which  he  never  achieved  extended  practice  or  reputation. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  Shakespearean  dis- 
coveries is  a  new  portrait  of  the  dramatist,  said  by  some 
experts  to  have  been  painted  during  his  life.  Other  experts 
deny  that  this  can  be  true.     Mr.  Lee  says  : 

There  is  little  doubt  that  young  Droeshout  in  fashioning  his  engrav- 
ing worked  from  a  painting,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  original 
picture  from  which  the  youthful  engraver  worked  has  lately  come  10 
light.  As  recently  as  1892.  Mr.  Edgar  Flower,  of  Slralford-on-Avon, 
discovered  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Clements,  a  private  gentle- 
man with  artistic  tastes,  residing  at  Peckham  Rye,  a  portrait  alleged  to 
represent  Shakespeare.  The  picture,  which  was  faded  and  somewhat 
worm-eaten,  dated  beyond  all  doubt  from  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  was  painted  on  a  panel  formed  of  two  planks  of 
old  elm,  and  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  was  the  inscription,  "  Willm 
Shakespeare,  1609."  Mr.  Clements  purchased  the  portrait  of  an  obscure 
dealer  about  1840,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  history,  beyond  what  he  set 
down  on  a  slip  of  paper  when  he  acquired  it. 

In  all  its  details  and  in  its  comparative  dimensions,  especially  in  the 
disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  head  and  that  of  the  body,  this 
picture  is  identical  with  the  Droeshout  engraving.  Though  coarsely  and 
stiffly  drawn,  the  face  is  far  more  skillfully  presented  than  in  the  engrav- 
ing, and  the  expression  of  countenance  betrays  some  artistic  sentiment 
which  is  absent  from  the  print.  Connoisseurs,  including  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  have  almost  unre- 
servedly pronounced  the  picture  to  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  engraving, 
and  they  have  reached  the  conclusion  that,  in  all  probability,  Martin 
Droeshout  directly  based  his  work  upon  the  painting. 

Although  the  history  of  the  portrait  rests  on  critical  conjecture,  and 
on  no  external  contemporary  evidence,  there  seems  good  ground  for 
regarding  it  as  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  paintfd  in  his  lifetime — in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  No  other  pictorial  representation  of  ihc  poet 
has  equally  serious  claims  to  be  treated  as  contemporary  with  himself, 
and  it  therefore  presents  features  of  unique  interest.  On  the  death  of 
its  owner,  Mr.  Clements,  in  1895,  the  painting  was  purchased  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Flower,  and  was  presented  to  the  Memorial  Picture  Gallery  at 
Stratford,  where  it  now  hangs. 

Mr.  Lee  has  had  an  engraving  made  of  this  newly  dis- 
covered portrait  of  Shakespeare,  and  uses  it  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  his  biography. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


George  W.  Cable's  Tales  of  Strong  Hearts. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  one  comes  across  a  book  that 
one  can  unhesitatingly  recommend,  that  it  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  find  the  little  collection  of  tales  that 
George  W.  Cable  has  put  forth  under  the  title  of 
"Strong  Hearts."  It  contains  three  short  stories 
which,  as  Mr.  Cable  says,  "with  no  argument  but 
the  souls  and  the  fates  they  tell  of,  illustrate  the  in- 
divisible twinship  of  Poetry  and  Religion  ;  a  oneness 
of  office  and  of  culmination,  which,  as  they  reach 
their  highest  plane,  merges  them  into  identity  "  ;  but, 
even  without  submitting  them  to  the  analytical  study 
that  deduces  this  principle,  one  is  the  better  for  read- 
ing them.  And  they  are  very  pleasant  reading,  too. 
They  tell  interesting  stories  and  leave  a  fresh,  sweet 
aroma  behind  them. 

The  first,  "The  Solitary,"  tells  of  a  man,  more 
sensitive  than  most,  who  has  an  abiding  fear  of  his 
own  weakness,  and  who  maroons  himself  on  a  little 
island  in  the  Gulf,  where  he  fights  his  battle  with  the 
craving  for  drink,  and  corjquers  it. 

The  second,  "The  Taxidermist,"  is  a  character 
study  of  a  simple,  big-hearted  old  Creole,  whose 
love  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful  is  a  sermon  in 
itself.  He  wins  the  capital  prize  in  the  lottery  and 
builds  a  fine  house  with  this  ;  but  he  will  not  live  in  it 
and  when  fire  threatens  both  the  house  and  the 
neighboring  cottage,  where  the  Sisters  have  opened 
a  modest  orphan-asylum,  he  abandons  his  own  roof- 
tree  to  the  flames  in  order  to  save  the  shelter  of  the 
fatherless.  "She's  not  mine,"  he  says;  "I  trade 
her  to  God  faw  these  one."  And  when  the  little 
asylum  is  burned,  but  the  orphans  are  safely  installed 
in  his  new  bouse,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  their 
home,  his  simple  comment  is:  "My  fran",  God 
A'mighty,  he  know  a  good  bargain  well  as  any- 
body." 

The  last  story,  with  a  somewhat  similar  title,  "  The 
Entomologist,"  has  an  equally  fine  central  character 
in  the  person  of  the  savant's  wife — a  woman  who  has 
married  a  man  who  cares  for  absolutely  nothing  but 
bis  bugs,  and  yet  she  loves  him  with  a  pure  and 
beautiful  passion.  Another  woman,  a  vain  little 
creature  who  can  not  appreciate  her  own  husbands 
adoration,  so  works  upon  the  paganly  unmoral 
nature  of  the  scientist  that  they  tread  dangerously 
near  the  precipice  ;  but  the  yellow  fever  stalks  among 
the  people  of  the  tale,  and  in  the  presence  of  death  the 
tempted  woman  is  made  to  see  her  position  in  its 
true  light.  The  story  is  a  pathetic  one,  and  its  lesson 
is  epitomized  in  the  saying  of  the  entomologist's  wise 
little  German  wife  :  ' '  Sare  is  only  vun  kind  of  vife 
in  se  whole  vorldt  vhat  realize  her  ideal  hussbandt ; 
and  sat  is  se  vife  vhat  idealize  her  real  hussbandt." 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 
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History  of  Japanese  Literature. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  Literatures  of  the 
World  Series,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  is  "  A  His- 
tory of  Japanese  Literature,"  by  W.  G.  Aston, 
C.  M.  G.,  D.  Lit.,  late  Japanese  secretary  to  her 
majesty's  legation,  Tokio.  The  Japanese  have  a 
voluminous  literature  extending  over  twelve  centuries. 
The  field  is  one  that  has  never  been  exploited  by 
Europeans,  and  although  the  Japanese  themselves 
have  done  considerable  in  the  way  of  comment  upon 
their  classics,  their  labors  for  the  most  part  are  un- 
serviceable in  the  compilation  of  a  work  intended  for 
Occidental  readers.  Mr.  Aston,  therefore,  has  been 
thrown  largely  upon  his  own  resources.  He  has  read 
the  principal  Japanese  classics,  and  has  embodied  in 
bis  book  a  large  number  of  extracts  translated  by 
himself.  In  Japanese  poetry  the  cherry  is  the  queen 
of  flowers,  and  not  the  rose.  Valerian,  which  to  us 
is  suggestive  principally  of  cats,  takes  the  place  of 
the  rosebud  as  the  recognized  metaphor  for  the  early 
bloom  of  womanhood.  Because  of  these  and  similar 
orientalisms,  many  of  the  most  characteristic  pas- 
sages in  the  literature  are  not  translatable  into  En- 
'  glish.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  unexampled  fact  that 
a  very  large  and  important  part  of  the  best  literature 
of  Japan  has  been  written  by  women.  A  list  of  dic- 
tionaries, grammars,  and  other  works  of  reference  for 
the  use  of  students  is  appended. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  Si-5°- 

The  French  Revolution. 
Two  years  ago,  when  giving  parlor  lectures,  Eliza- 
beth Wormeley  Latimer  collected  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  material  on  the  French  Revolution, 
which,  she  says,  she  considered  "  too  interesting  to 
be  confined  to  small  circles  of  ladies  who  gathered 
around  me  with  their  crochet-work  or  embroidery." 
Accordingly,  she  has  compiled  the  matter  into  an 
entertaining  book  which  she  calls  "  My  Scrap-Book 
of  the  French  Revolution." 

The  volume  begins  with  the  reminiscences  of 
Thomas  Waters  Griffith,  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  Latimer's 
husband,  containing  a  narrative  of  his  residence  in 
Paris  from  1791  to  1799,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
and  the  rule  of  the  Directory.  What  the  terrors  of 
the  Bastilc  were  we  learn  from  the  pitiful  story  of  one 
Latude,  who,  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  Mme.  de 
Pompadour,  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  endured 
every  torture  and  privation  during  his  thirty-five  years 
of  confinement ;  what  the  great  Revolution,  made  by 
the  laboring  classes  and  the  bourgeoisie  against  the 
nobles  in  '789,  affected  for  the  peasantry  is  told  by 
MM.  €rr'tmann  and  Chatrian,  who  wrote  down 
dei    uions  from  the  lips  of  ancient  actors  in 


these  scenes  ;  and  how  Paris  and  Versailles  looked  to 
the  gay,  the  young,  and  the  careless  on  the  verge  of 
the  Revolution,  we  read  in  the  account  of  two  young 
men  of  the  middle  class  who  came  up  to  the  capital 
on  a  frolic  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
volcano. 

Among  other  striking  chapters  are  "August  the 
Tenth  and  the  September  Massacres,"  "  Closing 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,"  "  Marat," 
"Danton,"  "The  Feast  of  the  Supreme  Being," 
"  The  Fall  of  Robespierre,"  "  The  Clergy  of  France 
During  the  Revolution,"  "  Lafayette  and  His  Fam- 
ily," "Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Fate  of  Louis 
XVII,"  and  "The  Lost  Prince."  In  addition  to  an 
index  and  table  of  contents,  there  are  some  twenty- 
eight  portraits  of  notable  personages  who  figured 
prominently  in  French  history  during  this  stirring 
period. 

Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
price,  $2.50.  _ 

Thackeray's  "  Denis  Duval." 
The  biographical  edition  of  Thackeray's  works  is 
approaching  completion.  The  latest  volume  con- 
tains "Denis  Duval,"  "The Wolves  and  the  Lamb," 
"Lovel  the  Widower,"  and  the  "  Roundabout  Pa- 
pers "  ;  and  there  remains  only  a  volume  of  ' '  Miscel- 
lanies "  to  complete  the  set.  To  these  "  Miscellanies  " 
will  be  appended  the  memoir  of  the  novelist  which 
his  son-in-law,  Leslie  Stephen,  contributed  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  According  to 
the  London  Globe,  it  is  probable  that  a  separate  vol- 
ume will  be  made  up  later,  containing  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
introductions  and  Mr.  Stephen's  memoir. 

In  her  introduction  to  the  present  volume,  Mrs. 
Ritchie  records  various  recollections  of  her  father's 
last  days.  Thackeray  had  no  real  illness  at  the  last. 
The  man  was  evidently  tired  to  the  core  of  his  be- 
ing—so tired  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  go.  "Those 
people  seem  to  me  presumptuous,"  he  wrote  some 
time  before  his  death,  "who  are  forever  dragging 
the  Awful  Divinity  into  participation  with  their  pri- 
vate concerns.  ...  I  am  well :  Amen.  I  am  ill : 
Amen.  I  die :  Amen,  always."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Proctor  :  ' '  Except  for  the 
young  or  very  happy,  I  can't  say  I  am  sorry  for  any 
one  who  dies"  ;  to  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  adds  :  "And 
now,  with  his  own  words,  it  seems  fitting  to  end 
these  notes  of  his  dear  life " — which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  forthcoming  volume  of  "Mis- 
cellanies "  is  to  have  no  biographical  notes. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.75.  ^ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
E.  W.  Homung's  ' '  An  Amateur  Cracksman,"  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  is  meeting  with 
great  success,   having    already    reached    its    fourth 
thousand. 

Anthony  Hope  has  just  completed  a  new  romance 
entitled  "The  Countess  Emilia,"  which  is  to  run  as  a 
serial  in  one  of  the  Eastern  magazines. 

Justin  McCarthy's  "  Reminiscences,"  the  American 
parts  of  which  are  especially  interesting,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  London  next  month. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  who  has  returned  to 
England,  will  go  to  Bruges,  Belgium,  to  write  her 
novel  of  Washington  life.  Her  latest  book,  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Vine,"  was  brought  out  in  England 
this  week. 

A.  Conan  Doyle's  new  novel,  "A  Duet,  with  an 
Occasional  Chorus,*'  has  just  been  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

"  The  Market  Place,"  Harold  Frederic's  last  novel, 
is  to  be  published  in  May. 

Despite  Thackeray's  well  -  known  wish  that  no 
biography  of  his  life  should  be  written,  Lewis  Mel- 
ville has  written  a  book  entitled  "The  Life  of 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,"  which  contains 
chapters  concerning  "  Grub  Street  and  Paris," 
"Journalism,"  "  The  Tragedy  of  His  Married  Life," 
and  "  Club  Life." 

M.  Brunetiere  has  made  the  following  general 
characterizations  of  the  chief  literatures  of  Europe  : 
' '  The  essential  character  of  Italian  literature  is  ar- 
tistic ;  of  Spanish,  chivalrous  ;  of  German,  phil- 
osophic ;  of  French,  social ;  of  English,  individu- 
alistic." 

Professor  Angelo  Heilprin's  high  rank  as  a 
geographical  student  and  scientist  w  ill  give  a  pecul- 
iarly authoritative  character  to  his  forthcoming 
book,  "Alaska  and  the  Klondike,"  which  will  be 
published  this  spring  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  with 
elaborate  illustrations. 

Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  has  written  a 
timely  book,  "The  Real  Hawaii,"  which  is  to  be 
published  immediately. 

A  new  edition  of  G.  H.  Lewes's  "  Life  of  Robes- 
pierre" is  coming  out  in  London.  Henry  Irving's 
production  of  Sardou's  play  of  "Robespierre"  is 
supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  reprint. 

Robert  Hichens,  the  author  of  "  The  Green  Carna- 
tion," has  finished  a  new  novel  entitled  "The  Cry 
of  the  Child,"  which  is  to  be  published  in  May  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  General  Sherman  "  is  the  title  of  the  newest  book 
in  the  Great  Commander  Series  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  The  author  of  this  volume.  General 
M.  F.  Force,  a  practiced  writer  and  one  of  Sherman's 


Ask  your  doctor  about  soaps,  soaps  containing  alkali 
and  soaps  made  of  pure  vegetable  oils.  Physicians  and 
grained  nurses  recommend  Ivory  Soap  because  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  pure  soap.  There's  no  alkali  in  Ivory 
Soap,  it  is  a  thorough  cleanser,  and  is  the  standard  of 
soap  excellence,  994%»per  cent  pure. 

IT  FLOATS. 
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division    commanders,    accompanied    him    in    the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  in  the  march  to  the  sea. 

"On  the  South  African  Frontier,"  by  William 
Harvey  Brown,  has  just  been  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Richard  Whiting's  new  novel  of  London  life, 
"  No.  5  John  Street,"  is  to  have  an  American  edition 
brought  out  soon. 

George  Egerton's  new  book  of  stories  entitled 
"  Cross  Currents"  will  not  appear  until  the  autumn. 

A  serviceable  paper  edition  of  "The  Choir  In- 
visible "  is  to  be  brought  out  in  an  edition  of  one 
hundred  thousand  copies.  The  demand  for  this 
story  of  James  Lane  Allen's  continues  unabated. 


The  interest  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  works  in  France 
has  been  very  noticeable  of  late.  Henry  Davray's 
edition  of  his  first  "Jungle  Book,"  translated  by 
Louis  Fabulet  and  Vicomte  Robert  d'Humieres,  has 
been  received  by  the  critics  with  enthusiasm,  and  has 
had  a  considerable  sale.  The  same  translators  are 
at  work  on  a  version  of  the  second  "  Jungle  Book." 


We'd  win  you  for  a  cus- 
tomer if  you  knew  how  well 
qualified  we  are  to  fit  you< 
with  j'ust  the  glasses  you 
need. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St 


Opticians. 


The  Literal  Question. 

Is  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe"  the 

poem  of  the  last  quarter 

century  ? 

READ    IT    AND    JUDGE. 


A  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Edwin  Markbam's 
remarkable  poem,  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe," 
printed  in  black  and  red,  on  deckel  -  edged 
paper.    Price,  25  cents,  post-paid. 
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AN    INSTANTANEOUS    SUCCESS! 


'  Raffles  is  Ainazing." 

—N.  Y.  Tribune. 


"A  Remarkable  Book." 

—.V.  Y.  Press. 


In  Its  Fourth  Thousand. 

The  Amateur  Cracksman 


"He   makes  a  ; 

fine  art  of- 
:  crime."  —  N.  Y.  : 
■  Co  mmercia  I  \ 
:  Advertiser.  '■ 


BY 


E.  W.  HORIMUNC 

13mo,  $1.25. 


"Altogether  a 
wonderful 
character." — 
Boston  Cour- 
ier. 


"  It  is  a  burglar  book  ;  and  it  looks  as  if  Conan  Doyle  had  found  an  artist 
on  the  law-breaking  side  of  the  fence  who  would  cause  his  Sherlock  Holmes  some 
stimulating  perplexity." — Boston  Advertiser. 


"  Raffles  is  the  counterpart  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  to  the  full  as  ingenious,  as 
cool,  as  cunning,  and  as  fascinating  a 
rascal  as  one  can  find  anywhere  in  fic- 
tion."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  is  exciting  at  times 
in  a  breathless  way.  He  is  the  most  in- 
teresting rogue  we  have  met  for  a  long 
time." — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK. 


April  io,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Hall  Caine's  "Scapegoat." 

It  was  the  weight  of  "  the  white  man's  burden  "  that 
compelled  Hall  Caine  to  the  writing  of  "  The  Scape- 
goat." He  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Morocco, 
and  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  inform  the  world  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Moors  under  their  unjust  and 
tyrannical  rulers.  The  Mahdi,  he  conceived,  not  as 
a  bloodthirsty  fanatic,  but  as  an  inspired  and  en- 
lightened prophet,  arisen  to  deliver  the  people  from 
bondage.  The  story  was  first  written  seven  years 
ago — to  meet  engagements  with  publishers,  though 
the  author  was  ill  at  the  time — and  Mr.  Caine's 
opinion  of  the  Mahdi,  even  in  this  elaborately  revised 
edition,  will  not  find  many  adherents  to-day  ;  but 
his  pictures  of  life  in  Morocco  and  his  development  of 
the  two  central  characters  have  permanent  literary 
value. 

Israel  Ben  Oliel  is  a  Moorish  Jew  of  remarkable 
force  of  character  ;  and  when  he  finds  himself  robbed 
of  his  patrimony  he  determines  to  remain  and  grow 
rich  and  powerful  among  those  who  have  cheated 
him.  Becoming  chief  farmer  of  the  ruler's  taxes,  he 
serves  his  master  well  and  himself  grows  rich  ;  but 
his  justice  is  not  tempered  with  mercy,  and  he  is 
hated  and  feared  by  Jew  and  Moor  alike.  He  finds 
a  wife  to  love  him,  but  she  is  made  to  share  his 
ostracism  ;  and  when  at  last  a  daughter  is  given  to 
them,  she  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

In  his  bitterness,  Israel  believes  that  God  has  for- 
saken him,  and  that  there  is  no  justice,  and  he  be- 
comes the  willing  instrument  of  his  master's  greed. 
No  trick  is  too  mean  that  will  fill  his  masler's  coffers, 
and  Israel's  name  becomes  a  reproach.  But  a  change 
comes  over  him,  and  from  the  Mahdi  he  learns  to  do 
only  justice,  and  to  make  restitution  to  those  he  has 
robbed.  He  gives  his  wealth  to  the  poor,  he  releases 
the  unjustly  imprisoned,  and  he  resigns  his  high 
office  ;  and  with  each  sacrifice  comes  the  restoration 
of  one  of  bis  afflicted  daughter's  faculties.  In  the 
end,  though  he  is  old  and  penniless,  the  people  come 
to  know  him  for  the  great  and  good  man  he  is,  and 
his  last  hours  are  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
daughter  is  to  become  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Mahdi. 

The  restoration  of  the  daughter's  faculties  does  not 
seem  physically  probable,  but  one  can  forgive  that 
for  the  author's  presentation  of  the  wonderland  of 
loveUness  the  visible  universe  would  be  to  us  if  we 
could  see  it  at  a  flash  ;  and  the  story  of  Israel's  life 
well  points  the  lesson  that  the  world  is  ruled  in  right- 
eousness. 

Published  by  D.   Appleton  &  Co.,   New  York; 

price,  $1-50. 

♦ 

Two  Women  and  Their  Son.  . 
Walter  Besant  has  given  the  readers  of  English 
fiction  as  much  pleasure  as  any  writer  of  his  time. 
He  has  written  many  good  stories,  and  they  have 
been  something  more  than  delightful  entertainment. 
Like  Dickens  and  Reade  he  has  been  a  social  re- 
former, and  some  noble  and  enduring  benefactions 
have  been  inspired  by  bis  works.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
springs  of  virtuous  impulse  in  his  romances,  the  en- 
gaging plots  unfolded,  and  the  charm  of  his  style, 
which  at  its  best  assumes  the  simple  grace  and  sweet 
favors  of  Goldsmith,  their  spell  is  transitory.  His 
characters  are  portraits,  drawn  with  artistic  skill  and 
true  in  color,  yet  portraits,  not  living  men  and 
women.  Their  joys  and  sorrows  are  real  only  while 
the  picture  is  in  view. 

"The  Changeling,"  Sir  Walter  Besant's  latest 
novel,  has  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  earlier 
books,  but  the  story  is  not  the  smooth- flowing, 
primrose-bordered  stream  of  English  prose,  some- 
times shadowed  but  oftener  dancing  in  brightest  sun- 
shine, that  is  dear  in  memory.  It  opens  with  a  chap- 
ter which  suggests  Wilkie  Collins  in  its  jerky  direct- 
ness, and  then,  as  the  plot  develops,  Reade's 
"Terrible  Temptation"  is  brought  to  mind.  The 
substitution  of  a  purchased  child,  to  deceive  a  titled 
husband,  is  the  central  idea  of  the  story.  Farther 
th^n  this,  there  is  no  striking  similarity  to  Reade's 
novel.  The  inherited  tendencies  that  work  out  in  the 
changeling  form  a  study  in  heredity,  and  there  are 
other  lessons  in  the  book.  There  is  a  pair  of  lovers 
as  fair,  as  fond,  and  as  miserably  happy  as  any  in  his 
gallery.  There  are  three  scenes  in  the  story  which 
show  the  hand  of  the  master  as  of  old  :  the  opening 
of  the  real  conflict  when  the  two  mothers  come  face 
to  face,  the  interview  between  the  hard-headed  mill- 
ionaire step-father  and  the  unenlightened  son,  and 
the  final  meeting,  when  the  true  mother  finds  and 
loses  again  the  child  she  had  sought  so  long. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Christ. 
"The  New  God"  {"Der  Neue  Gott"),  translated 
from  the  German  of  Richard  Voss  by  Mary  A. 
Robinson,  is  a  thrilling  and  brilliant  romance  of  the 
days  of  Tiberius,  The  names  of  many  of  the  char- 
acters are  taken  from  the  gospel  narrative.  The 
story  has  to  do  with  the  vague  unrest  that  is  said  to 
have  pervaded  the  world  at  Christ's  coming.  Pilate, 
Mary  Magdalene,  Tiberius,  and  Jairus's  daughter 
have  an  important  part  in  the  story.  A  priest, 
Velosianus,  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  things 
earthly  and  heavenly,  leaves  the  priesthood.  He 
becomes  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  wander 
in  his  search  for  a  living  God.  During  his  travels 
he  falls  in  with  a  young  Hebrew  maiden,  Jairus's 
daughter,  who  has  been  raised  from  the  dead.    Thcy 


go  together  to  Capri,  where  Tiberius  is  holding 
revels  in  the  Jupiter  villa.  Jairus's  daughter  in  a 
vision  sees  the  closing  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Tiberius  seeks  the  new  God,  dies,  and  Caligula  be- 
comes emperor.  Mary  Magdalene  tries  to  convert 
the  emperor,  and  after  spurning  his  love,  is  crucified. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Problems  of  Our  Government. 

Government  does  not  depend  mainly  upon  machin- 
ery, but  upon  the  kind  of  men  who  administer  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  pointed  thoughts  Professor 
James  H.  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  University,  offers  in 
his  book,  "Democracy:  a  Study  in  Government." 
The  author  attempts  to  show  that  the  present  tend- 
ency is  to  return  to  eighteenth- century  methods,  and 
that  good  results  can  not  come  from  them  in  the 
complex  social  organization  now  existing.  He  pre- 
dicts the  establishment  of  the  referendum,  but  finds 
little  of  value  in  it.  He  declares  the  urgent  necessity 
for  new  methods  to  save  society,  yet  disclaims  any 
real  sympathy  with  pessimistic  views  of  democracy. 
Integrating  and  differentiating  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  increasing  the  power  of  the  executive, 
he  believes  to  be  practical  remedies.  His  work  is 
presented  in  three  divisions  :  an  introduction  which 
touches  briefly  upon  recent  notable  criticisms  of  our 
plan  of  government,  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
the  governmental  problem,  and  suggestions  of  prac- 
tical remedies  for  existing  and  threatened  evils. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

New  Publications 
"  Cuba,  and  Other  Verse,"  is  a  volume  by  Robert 
Manners,  published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago. 

"  The  Story  of  Little  Jane  and  Me,"  by  "  M.  E.," 
has  been  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Will  the  Old  Book  Stand  ?  The  Best  and  Most 
Popular  Plea  for  the  Bible,"  by  H.  S.  Hastings,  has 
been  published  by  J.  W.  Daniels,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  10  cents. 

R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  recently  pub- 
lished "  Peggy  of  the  Bartons,"  by  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Croker,  author  of  "Pretty  Miss  Neville,"  "Diana 
Barrington,"  etc.     Price,  $r.25- 

"How  to  Know  the  Ferns,"  a  new  book  by 
Frances  Theodora  Parsons,  is  a  guide  to  the  names, 
haunts,  and  habits  of  our  common  ferns.  It  is  com- 
plete and  well  illustrated.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $150. 

1 "  McTeague ;  A  Story  of  San  Francisco,"  by 
Frank  Norris,  whose  novel,  "  Moran  of  the  Lady 
Letty,"  attracted  considerable  attention  last  year, 
is  noticed  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1-50. 

"  A  Kipling  Note  Book,"  published  by  M.  F. 
Mansfield  and  A.  Wessels,  New  York,  is  a  collection 
of  paragraphs  concerning  Kipling's  life  and  literary 
work.  The  illustrations  include  an  outline  portrait 
and  fac-simile  reproductions  of  the  title  pages  of  his 
first  books  printed  in  India.     Price,  15  cents. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller  is  the  author  of  two  little 
volumes  entitled  "The  Secret  of  Gladness"  and 
"The  Marriage  Altar."  "The  Secret  of  Gladness" 
is  a  single  essay,  while  "The  Marriage  Altar"  con- 
sists of  four  brief  papers  entitled  "  Choosing  a  Wife," 
"  Choosing  a  Husband,"  "  Secrets  of  Wedded  Hap- 
piness," and  "The  Wedding- Ring."  Published  by 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  per  volume, 
35  cents. 

"The  Development  of  Thrift"  is  a  little  volume 
packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  practical  informa- 
tion and  advice,  offered  in  the  spirit  of  pure  phil- 
anthropy. That  it  will  have  the  wide  appreciation  it 
deserves  is  hoping  too  much.  The  habit  of  thrift, 
savings  agencies,  building  and  loan  associations, 
people's  banks,  and  life  insurance  are  some  of  the 
subjects  treated.  The  author  is  Mary  Willcox 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  Henry  Watson  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Baltimore.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

George  Cabot  Lodge  has  published  a  collection  of 
his  verse  under  the  title  "The  Song  of  the  Wave." 
It  is  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages,  bears 
as  a  motto  a  verse  in  French,  from  De  Lisle,  is 
dedicated  to  the  poet  Giacomo  Leopardi,  and  in 
addition  to  pieces  with  German,  Italian,  Indian, 
French,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit  titles,  has  a  number 
without  names.  There  is  some  "poetry  in  the  book, 
but  too  many  of  the  verses  are  confused  and  obscure 
echoes  of  Browning,  Swinburne,  and  other  poets 
less  notable.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Those  who  have  read  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold's  "  The 
Home  Life  of  Great  Authors"  (published  in  1886) 
will  welcome  her  more  recent  volume  entitled  "  Per- 
sonal Sketches  of  Recent  Authors,"  which  gives,  in  a 
readable  and  interesting  form,  some  of  the  intimate 
and  personal  details  of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
certain  other  authors,  some  of  whom  have  attained 
fame  and  favor  since  the  former  volume  was  written, 
and  some  of  whom,  for  lack  of  space,  could  not  find 
places  in  that  work.  Among  those  to  whom  the 
reader  is  introduced  are  Ernest  Renan,  Charles  Dar- 
win, Matthew  Arnold,  George  du  Maurier,  Elizabeth 


Barrett  Browning,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Harriet  | 
Beecher  Stowe,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  William 
Dean  Howells,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Lytff  Tolstoy, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Christina  Rossetli,  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  James  Matthew 
Barrie.  Such  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  of  late 
years  upon  the  personality  of  Alfred  Tennyson  and 
James  Ruskin  that  entirely  new  sketches  of  them 
have  been  prepared  and  included  in  this  volume. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 

$1.50. 

•    ♦    ■ 

Recrimination. 
Said  Life  to  Death  :  "  Metbinks,  if  I  were  you, 

I  would  not  carry  such  an  awesome  face 

To  terrify  the  helpless  human  race  ; 
And  if  indeed  those  wondrous  tales  be  true 
Of  happiness  beyond,  and  if  I  knew 

About  the  boasted  blessings  of  that  place, 

I  would  not  hide  so  miserly  all  trace 
Of  my  vast  knowledge,  Death,  if  I  were  you  : 
But,  like  a  glorious  angel,  I  would  lean 

Above  the  pathway  of  each  sorrowing  soul, 
Hope  in  my  eyes,  and  comfort  in  my  breath, 
And  strong  conviction  in  my  radiant  mien, 

The  while  I  whispered  of  that  beauteous  goal. 
This  would  I  do  if  I  were  you,  O  Death." 

Said  Death  to  Life  :   "  If  I  were  you,  my  friend, 
I  would  not  lure  confiding  souls  each  day 
With  fair  false  smiles  to  enter  on  a  way 

So  filled  with  pain  and  trouble  to  the  end  ; 

I  would  not  tempt  those  whom  I  should  defend. 
Nor  stand  unmoved  and  see  them  go  astray  ; 
Nor  would  I  force  unwilling  souls  to  stay 

Who  longed  for  freedom,  were  I  you,  my  friend  : 

But,  like  a  tender  mother,  I  would  take 
The  weary  world  upon  my  sheltering  breast, 
And  wipe  away  its  tears,  and  soothe  its  strife  ; 

I  would  fulfill  my  promises,  and  make 
My  children  bless  me  as  they  sank  to  rest 
Where  now  they  curse — if  I  were  you,  O  Life." 

Life  made  no  answer,  and  Death  spoke  again  : 
"  I  would  not  woo  from  God's  sweet  nothingness 

A  soul  to  being,  if  I  could  not  bless 
And  crown  it  with  all  joy.    If  unto  men 
My  face  seems  awesome,  tell  me,  Life,  why  then 
Do  they  pursue  me,  mad  for  my  caress, 
Believing  in  my  silence  lies  redress 
For    your  loud    falsehoods?"    (so    Death    spoke 
again). 
"  Oh,  it  is  well  for  you  I  am  not  fair — 

Well  that  I  hide  behind  a  voiceless  tomb 
The  mighty  secrets  of  that  other  place  : 
Else  would  you  stand  in  impotent  despair, 
While  unfledged  souls  straight  from  the  mother's 
womb 
Rushed  to  my  arms  and  spat  upon  your  face  ! " 
— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  the  April  Century. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons' 

NEW  SPRING  BOOKS. 


On  the  South   African 
Frontier. 

The  Adventures  and  Observations  of  an  American  in 
Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland.  By  William 
Harvey  Brown.  With  32  illustrations  and  2 
maps.     8vo,  5300. 

A  story  of  absorbingly  interesting  travel,  explora- 
**•  tion,  and  adventure  in  Rhodesia.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  author's  varied  experiences  gives  a  series 
of  vivid  pictures  of  life  on  the  African  frontier  as 
entertaining  as  it  is  historically  valuable. 


In  Cuba  With  Shatter. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  D.  Miley.  With  10  portraits 
and  with  4  maps  from  official  sources.  i2mo, 
$1.50. 

((  pOL.  J.  D.  M I  LEY'S  '  In  Cuba  with  Shatter'  gives 
*-*  us  a  fullness  of  particulars  that  makes  his  book  the 
most  valuable  record  we  have  had  of  some  phases  of  the 
expedition.  After  the  wordiness  of  correspondents,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  a  narrative  in  which  every  sentence 
carries  its  necessary  information." — Army  and  Navy 
Journal. 


Pierre  Loti  has  been  replaced  on  the  active  list  of 
the  French  navy,  and  he  is  also  to  receive  the  pay 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  not 
been  compulsorily  placed  on  the  retired  list.  At 
present  Lieutenant  Viard  is  writing  a  volume  on 
Easter  Island,  an  interesting  out-of-the-way  spot  in 
the  Pacific.  By  Pierre  Loti's  return  to  active  service 
a  valuable  work  on  Persia  and  Afghanistan  has  been 
lost  to  the  public,  for  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
a  long  journey  through  these  countries  with  a  view  to 
writing  a  book  of  travels,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
starting,  but  he  has  had  to  give  up  the  expedition. 
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to  the  public  for  the  first  tune  in  book  form. 
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What  is  to  be  the  dramatic  future  of  San 
Francisco?  At  present  this  is  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  most  worthless  of  the  theatrical  leavings  of 
the  East.  All  the  cheap,  worn-out,  attenuated  farces, 
the  thread-bare  light  operas,  the  glaring  melodramas, 
the  sentimental,  wishy-washy,  drawing-room  plays, 
are  forced  down  our  reluctant  throats  before  we  have 
recovered  from  the  fit  of  indigestion  superinduced 
by  the  last  dramatic  mess.  A  community  will  put 
up  with  the  cheap  rattle  of  farcical  wit  through  the 
lack  of  better  things  ;  it  will  countenance  and  even 
enjoy  light-operatic  horse-play,  variety  shows,  and  the 
like  ;  but  give  it  a  continual  diet  of  this  sort  of  thing 
and  the  theatres  will  lose  their  hold  on  the  more  dis- 
criminating and  intelligent  class. 

To-night,  in  this  city  of  three  hundred  thousand 
souls,  we  have  for  our  dramatic  bill  of  fare  three 
light  operas,  a  vaudeville  entertainment,  a  senti- 
mental society  play,  a ' '  red-hot "  melodrama,  and  two 
or  three  variety  shows.  In  the  meanwhile,  con- 
tiguous to  a  city  which  supplies  this  sort  of  dra- 
matic  pabulum,  we  have,  besides  a  string  of  lesser 
towns,  two  great  and  growing  universities  and 
numerous  private  educational  institutions  crammed 
with  young  people  who  like  theatrical  amusement, 
and  in  our  midst  thousands  more  of  wage-earning 
young  men  and  women  who  spend  their  money  freely 
on  entertainments,  and  innumerable  family  groups, 
all  members  of  which,  down  to  the  children  in  the 
nursery,  take  their  diversion  at  the  play. 

What  must  we  think  of  the  standards,  the  men- 
tality, the  education,  even  the  business  forethought 
of  the  theatre  managers  who  so  steadily  furnish  a 
community  of  this  size  with  the  kind  of  theatrical 
hash  they  have  trained  us  to  expect  ?  In  their 
haste  to  gather  in  the  dimes  of  the  illiterate  and  the 
degenerate,  they  overlook  the  dollars  of  the  enlight- 
ened and  the  refined.  They  are  driving  the  latter 
more  and  more  to  seek  recreation  away  from  the 
theatre,  which  has  always  been  in  city  life  preemi- 
nently the  rallying-place  of  all  classes,  conditions,  and 
minds. 

"  It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore."  We  have 
just  pride  in  our  theatrical  past.  We  have  won  to 
our  remote  shores  the  dramatic  giants  of  the  age. 
We  have  had  the  famous  prima  donnas,  the  Titans 
among  the  tragedians,  renowned  humorists,  the  most 
noted  European  artists,  and  periodical  visits  from 
well-established  stock  companies  of  wide  reputation. 
We  have  supported  highly  talented  stock  companies 
of  our  own  even  for  several  years  running,  during 
which  time  were  given  many  plays  of  artistic  value. 

It  is  almost  too  trite  a  reference  to  speak  of  the 
dignified  career  of  the  old  California  Theatre,  when 
it  carried  so  many  plays  of  high  standing  through  its 
years  of  prosperity  and  high  reputation.  Later,  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre,  a  capable  and  interesting  stock 
company  presented  to  the  public  for  a  long  period  of 
time  a  series  of  excellent  plays.  James  O'Neill  was 
the  leading  man,  and  a  far  better  actor  in  those  days 
than  he  is  now,  since  his  career  in  high-class  melo- 
drama has  left  its  defacing  mark  on  his  methods  and 
perverted  his  natural  gifts.  We  saw  this  company 
give  delightful  and  remarkable  performances  of  such 
plays  as  "  Agnes,"  "  A  Celebrated  Case,"  "  A  Scrap 
of  Paper  "  ;  they  also  lent  a  brilliant  support  to  stars 
in  their  own  plays.  For  instance,  they  supported 
Clara  Morris  in  "Man  and  Wife,"  "Mercy  Mer- 
rick," and  "Jane  Eyre." 

At  this  same  theatre  we  saw  the  Union  Square 
Company  give  the  Russian  play,  "  The  Danicheffs," 
with  Charles  Thome  cast  as  the  romantically  beauti- 
ful and  self-sacrificing  serf,  Osip,  and  at  a  later  date 
Sarah  Jewett  and  Frederick  de  Belleville  present 
Sardou's  "  Daniel  Rochat,"  with  its  analytical  study 
of  the  loves  of  Puritan- descended  maid  and  atheistic 
French  wooer. 

Many  a  well-known  name  among  the  prominent 
exponents  of  modern  American  drama  have  we  seen 
on  the  bill-boards  of  the  Baldwin  during  its  twenty 
years  of  existence.  The  Coghlans  —  Rose  and 
Charles ;  Mrs.  Langtry  ;  Mrs.  Potter  and  Kyrle 
Bellew ;  Modjeska ;  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Coquelin, 
Jane  Hading ;  Rosina  Vokes,  the  attractive  ex- 
ponent of  the  earlier  and  truer  vaudeville  ;  Man- 
Anderson,  frigidly  and  classically  lovely  ;  Nat  Good- 
win, in  his  earlier  and  palmier,  as  well  as  his  later 
days  ;  the  Williamsons  ;  Ada  Rehan,  with  the  Daly 
Company  ;  Carleton,  in  light  opera  ;  Sheridan,  in 
the  legitimate  ;  Jeffreys-Lewis ;  Francis  Wilson  ; 
Adelaide  Neilson,  most  picturesquely  beautiful  and 
impassioned  of  Juliets ;  Julia  Marlowe ;  pretty 
Minna  Gale,  who  left  the  successful  career  opening 
before  b/  .■  in  Shakespearean  comedy  for  matrimony  ; 
young  Salvini ;  and  the  greater  ones  among  the 
array  of  players — Barry  Sullivan,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
1 ■-■:,- :p '.    efferson,  Edwin  Booth   and  Toraaso  Salvjnj 


—all  have  played  their  parts  there  and  left  us  stores  of 
rich  memories. 

Going  farther  back,  before  the  days  when  the 
Baldwin  was  the  leading  theatre,  and  when  many  of 
the  players  just  mentioned  had  made  a  still  earlier 
appearance  in  San  Francisco,  there  are  others  whom 
play  goers  will  recall  as  having  given  them  the  keen 
enjoyment  that  makes  pleasant  recollection.  Alice 
Atherton  and  Willie  Edouin,  in  burlesque  opera  at 
the  old  Bush  Street  Theatre  ;  Jennie  Lee,  who  made 
us  laugh  in  opera  bouffe  or  weep  to  see  her  as 
jo  in  "  Bleak  House"  ;  Dion  Boucicault,  the 
kindly  genius  of  Irish  folk-drama  ;  stalwart  Mc- 
Cullough,  in  the  toga  of  old  Rome  ;  Fechter,  most 
ardent  of  Romeos  ;  the  elder  Sothern  as  Dundreary  ; 
pale  Edwin  Adams  in  ' '  The  Marble  Heart  "  ;  Frank 
Mayo  in  his  magnetic,  attractive  youth,  as  Davy 
Crockett,  the  frontier  hero  ;  and  Mrs.  Bowers,  with 
the  full  deep  voice  of  her  early  prime  ringing  through 
Beatrice's  marble  halls  and  through  our  memories — 
eheu,  but  it  makes  one  sad  to  con  the  names  that 
thrilled  us  so  I  Perhaps,  in  the  future,  we  will  have 
to  feed  our  starved  imaginations  entirely  on  these 
golden  memories  of  the  past,  while  we  close  our  eyes 
to  the  sterile  and  ugly  present. 

But  is  there  no  remedy  that  may  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things  ?  There  is  one,  perhaps,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  theatrical 
managers,  whose  course  is  too  rapid  and  steady 
toward  the  degeneracy  of  the  drama  to  hope  for  an 
immediate  halt.  But  why  may  not  the  sociologists 
and  philanthropists  take  up  the  task  ?  Why  need 
they  turn  so  much  of  their  energy  and  their  substance 
toward  the  enlightenment  of  the  youth  in  the  univer- 
sities, whose  steps  are  already  turned  to  the  light  ? 
They  forget  sometimes,  in  dreaming  their  beautiful 
dreams  of  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  loftiest  flights  of  the 
human  intellect,  that  a  humbler-seeming  task  lies  at 
their  very  doors.  It  is  the  youth  of  a  great  city 
who  claim  their  attention — eager,  insistent,  pleasure- 
loving,  dominating  youth — youth  who  must  possess, 
and  if  it  can  not  have  the  best,  will  take  what  it  can  ; 
youth,  that  often  sways  like  a  pendulum  between  the 
influences  that  make  it  rise  or  fall,  and  whose  plas- 
ticity combined  with  its  love  of  pleasure  might  easily 
make  it  susceptible  to  higher  influences  wielded 
by  the  stage. 

Why,  then,  may  not  the  high-minded  and  benevo- 
lent wealthy,  full  of  exalted  purposes,  and  who  are 
looking  for  universities  to  endow,  turn  their  millions 
to  the  subsidizing  of  a  dignified  theatrical  enterprise 
which,  whatever  waves  of  farce  and  melodrama 
might  seethe  around,  would  steadily  hold  its  course  ? 
Poetical,  fairy-tale  myths,  dramatized  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  old  classics,  translated  and  revised.;  Shake- 
spearean plays,  of  course  ;  historical  dramas  ;  plays 
handling  problems  which  appeal  to  the  intelligent  in- 
stead of  the  sensational  side  of  the  working-people  in 
our  midst ;  music  festivals,  with  oratorios  sung  by 
professionals — all  these  could  be  summoned  and  pro- 
duced by  the  magical  wand  of  money. 

Some  argue  that  the  public,  in  so  freely  patroniz- 
ing the  cheaper  and  lower  class  of  entertainment, 
show  an  indifference  to  that  of  a  better  tone.  But 
in  an  article  recently  published  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
written  by  John  Corbin,  a  student  of  dramatic  con- 
ditions, he  shows  that  the  squalid,  sordid  workers  in 
the  Yiddish  community  have  their  theatre  there,  in 
which  serious  drama  of  a  classic  nature  is  played  by 
talented  actors,  with  cheap  and  primitive  setting, 
and  which  the  laborers  and  sweat-shop  workers  flock 
to  see  and  enjoy  profoundly. 

At  present  theatrical  managers  here  have  things  all 
in  their  own  hands.  They  are  entirely  absorbed  in 
present  gains,  and  oblivious  of  future  fields  of  enter- 
prise. They  have  a  low  standard.  The  ill-spelled 
English  on  their  programmes  is  matched  by  the  ill- 
spoken  English  on  the  stage.  No  censorship  is 
established  over  the  utterances  of  the  pinky-faced 
school-girls  and  immature  and  vealy  youths  who  in- 
terpret for  us  on  the  local  stage  the  lucubrations  of 
the  muse  of  farce,  sentimental  drama,  and  burlesque. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  thing,  indeed,  to  raise  us  from 
the  theatrical  rut  into  which  we  have  dropped.  But 
to  enthusiasm  and  wealth,  combined  with  the  practi- 
cality and  ability  which  they  could  secure,  much  is 


Let  the  lover  of  his  kind  look  forward  to  our  dismal 
future,  and  take  heart  to  rescue  us.  We  know  from 
the  records  of  the  past  how  much  the  drama  is  in- 
tertwined with  the  social,  religious,  and  festal  life  of  a 
people,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  it  represents  their 
tendency  of  thought.  The  circus  of  ancient  Rome 
at  once  mirrored  and  made  the  brutality  and  baser 
passions  of  the  mob.  The  passion  play  of  the 
Middle  Ages  expressed  and  deepened  the  gloom 
and  fervor  of  the  religious  tendency.  To-day, 
the  problem  play  is  evolved  from  the  tortuous 
self-analysis  of  the  modern  mind.  We  must  ex- 
pect, then,  if  we  decline  to  struggle  against  the 
present  flood  of  dramatic  trash  and  inefficiency 
in  which  we  are  engulfed,  to  have  the  noisy  and 
vacuous  drama  of  the  present  do  its  share  in  pro- 
ducing in  the  future  like  qualities  in  those  who  wit- 
ness it,  and  we  have  grounds  for  apprehension  that 
the  youth  of  San  Francisco  will  develop  into  icono- 
clasts who  will  cast  from  their  high  pedestals  where 
we  have  placed  them  the  images  of  Booth,  of  Salvini, 
and  erect  in  their  places  fair  statues  to  the  twentieth- 
century  goddess  of  the  skirt-dance,  and  to  the  most 
popular  genius  of  the  coon-song  and  the  cake-walk. 
Josef  ita. 
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The  Century  Club. 

The  Century  Club  opened  its  spring  exhibition 
with  a  private  reception  to  members  and  artists  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  5th.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  The  exhibit  is  well  worth  seeing.  It 
will  close  on  Saturday  evening,  April  8th. 
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Thompson,  Miss  Lillian  Vesaria,  Mrs.  Albertine 
Randall  Wheelan,  Sydney  Yard,  A.  Metbfessel,  Miss 
Lou  Wall,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Loosely,  Mrs.  Vanderlynn 
Stow,  Miss  Maren  Froelich,  Mrs.  T.  Gihon,  Miss 
Mary  Manton,  Miss  Edna  Smitten,  Miss  G.  Zimdars, 
Christian  Jorgenson,  R.  D.  Yelland,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Moore,  H.  W.  Hansen,  J.  W.  Clawson,  Miss  Annie 
Harmon,  Miss  Nora  G.  Cashin,  John  M.  Gamble, 
and  Mrs.  C.  Roundy. 

The  exhibitors  of  miniatures  are  : 

Miss  Laura  Prather,  Oscar  Kunath,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Taylor,  Mrs.  C.  Roundy,  and  Miss  Myra  Edgerly. 

There  are  two  pieces  of  sculpture  by  A.  de  Jeuoe. 

Amedee  Joullin's  Mexican  picture,  "The  Fire- 
Maker,"  was  sold  on  the  opening  night  to  some 
members  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  who  will  present  it 
to  the  club. 

Miss  Prather's  Miniatures. 
Miss  Laura  Prather  has  recently  done  some  ex- 
cellent work  in  miniature  portraiture,  and  many  of 
her  artistic  friends  are  urging  her  to  go  to  Paris, 
where  her  talent  will  at  once  obtain  recognition. 
Her  exhibit  at  the  Century  Club  is  deserving  of 
more  than  a  passing  glance,  and  aptly  illustrates 
what  application,  good  eyesight,  and  an  artistic 
temperament  can  accomplish.  She  displays  minia- 
tures of  Mrs.  Frank  M,  Smith,  of  Oakland,  and  of 
her  daughter  and  mother,  and  also  one  of  her  hus- 
band's mother,  Mrs.  Thompson,  which  is  the  best 
portrait  Miss  Prather  has  ever  painted.  There  are 
also  miniatures  of  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  the  late 
Miss  Mamie  Soule,  a  son  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Herrin,  and 
a  son  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Talbot.  Miss  Prather  has 
several  orders  under  way  that  will  take  some  months 
to  complete. 

O'Brien,  the  well-known  Chicago  art  dealer,  has 
sent  very  flattering  letters  to  Charles  Rollo  Peters 
concerning  the  exhibition  of  his  pictures  there.  Mr- 
Peters  leaves  next  Wednesday  for  Chicago,  in  order 
to  take  charge  of  the  exhibition.  He  will  doubtless 
do  well  there,  as  his  work  is  new  to  the  Chicagoans. 


Death  of  Joseph  D.  Strong. 
Joseph  D.  Strong,  the  well-known  artist  and 
Bohemian,  died  at  the  McNutt  Hospital  on  Wednes- 
day, April  5th.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  pri- 
marily the  grip,  which  led  to  an  intestinal  trouble, 
and  made  an  operation  necessary.  The  deceased 
was  possessed  of  rare  talent  and  genius,  and  made 
an  enviable  name  for  himself  in  the  world  of  art. 
He  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  forty-five  years 
ago,  and  came  to  this  city  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  early  evinced  talent  for  portrait-painting, 
and  in  1872  went  to  Munich,  where  he  studied  under 
Piloty  and  Wagner  for  five  years.  Some  years  later 
he  went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  passed  six  years 
there  pursuing  his  chosen  profession.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  five  years  passed  in  Samoa,  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  and  Sydney.  Some  twenty  years  ago  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Isobel  Osbourne,  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  but  they  were  subse- 
quently divorced.  Mr.  Strong  returned  to  this  city 
in  1894,  and  established  a  studio,  meeting  with  much 
success.  Although  his  earlier  study  was  in  the  line 
of  portraiture,  later  he  did  much  excellent  work  in 
landscapes  and  marines.  His  work  has  received  high 
commendation.  Ten  months  ago  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Haight,  a  niece  of  the  late  ex- 
Governor  H.  H.  Haight,  and  she  survives  him.  Mr. 
Strong  recently  accepted  the  contract  for  the  painting 
of  the  portrait  of  ex-Governor  Budd,  but  had  not  yet 
commenced  it.  When  he  was  taken  ill,  he  was  just 
completing  one  of  Joseph  D.  Grant.  His  last  finished 
work  was  "Jimmie"  Hamilton's  portrait  in  Scotch 
costume.  Nearly  all  of  his  landscapes,  marines,  and 
Samoan  Island  studies  are  owned  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Strong  was"  a  member  of  the  Art  Association  and 
of  the  Bohemian  Club,  where  many  of  his  cartoons, 
portraits,  and  sketches  are  on  the  walls.  He  was 
genial  and  kind-hearted,  and  his  untimely  demise  will 
be  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends. 


Special  Sale  of 

Opera  Glasses 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Pearl  Bodies,  Gold  Trimmings,  from $5.50  to  $3.50 

Pearl  Bodies,  Gold  Trimmings,  Pearl  Handle  g.oo  to  6.75 

Genuine  Lemaire's  Pearl  and  Gold,  from. . . .  8.50  to  6.75 

"         "         "...   o  00  to  7.25 

Genuine  Lemaire's  Black,  from 4.35  to  3.25 

"             "     4-5°  to  3-5° 

"     5.00  to  3.75 


,.„  ..—   H0TUc     Scientific 

d4z  Market  ot.  instruments. 


unoiR  CMomtxt   Buhoing 


GRAND   OPERA   HOUSE. 

2  —  Afternoon     Recitals  —  2 

. . SAUER . . 

"Wednesday,  April  19th,  and  Friday,  April 
21st,  at  2:15. 


PRICES  FROM  SI. 00  TO  S3. 00. 


Knabe  Piano  Used. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  begin  at   Kohler   &  Chase's  and 
the  Opera  House  Box  Office  Saturday  morning,  April  15. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


-:-  ROSENTHAL  ■:■ 

The  Wizard  of  the  Piano. 

TWO    FAREWELL    RECITALS 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  Afternoons,  April 
26th  and  27th.  Popular  Programmes,  Popular 
Prices — 50c,  75c.  $i.oo.  and  $1.50. 


ORPHETJM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  April  10th. 

The  Two  Great  Hits,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  Kara, 
the  Great,  in  all  New  Material ;  Lillian  Burkhart  and 
Her  Own  Company,  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Rowan  Tree  "  ; 
Clara  Lardinois,  Parisian  Chanteuse ;  the  Hengler  Sis- 
ters ;  Miss  Josephine  Gassman  ;  Pantzer  Brothers  ;  Polk 
&  Kollins. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  10c :  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c.  Matine'es  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 

May  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

San  Francisco  Kennel  Club 
ANNUAL  DOG  SHOW 

Entries  Close  on  April  23d. 

The  only  show  on  the  Coast  up  to  date  at  which  the 
WINS -will  be  recognized  by  the  AMERICAN  KEN- 
NEL CLUB. 

Office  at  238  Montgomery  Street. 
H.  H.  Carlton,  Secretary.       A.  M.  Thomson,  Clerk. 


I      ■      Wb      J.      \*m 

OAKLAND    RACE    TRACK. 

(EJIEKITILLE.) 


Five    or   More   Races    Daily 

APRIL  3d  TO  APKI1  15th. 
Racing  Starts  at  2.15  P.  M. 

Ferry  Boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M., 
13:30,  1:00,  1:30,  2:00,  and  2:30  P.  M. 
Bny  Ferry  Tickets  to  Shell  Mound. 


F.  H.  Grhbn, 

Secretary. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sansallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  Sept.  zi,  1808. 

WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  in.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00, 10:00,  11:30,  ».m.;  1:15  p.m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  Mill  Valley,  $1.00 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON.  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICKS. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  35c. ;  Children,  15c,  In- 
cluding: Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiah  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,  2:00,  and  4  p.  m.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:15  a.  m.  ;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.  M. 


There  is  no  demand  for  a 
better  galvanized  iron — 
Apollo  is  right.  There  is 
no  better  than  right. 

Apollo  Iron*ad  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 


April  io,  1899. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Notes. 
Marie   Burroughs    is  to  try   starring   again  next 
season. 

Emma  Nevada  gave  an  "at  home"  recently  in 
Paris  and  introduced  her  daughter,  who  sang  several 
songs  in  German,  Italian,  and  French. 

The  Dumas  craze  has  led  to  the  production  of 
"  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  which  is  built  on  an 
episode  in  "  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,"  at  the 
London  Adelphi,  with  Kate  Rorke  and  Norman 
Forbes  in  the  leading  roles. 

It  seems  as  if  Loie  Fuller  is  doomed  to  blindness. 
For  several  years  she  has  been  gradually  losing  her 
sight,  and  now,  as  a  last  resort,  she  is  in  Paris  test- 
ing the  claims  of  an  unlicensed  healer.  Her  loss  of 
sight  was  caused  by  the  glare  of  the  lights  used  in 
her  dances. 

Charles  Coghlan  has  selected  the  cast  for  his  pro- 
duction of  "Citizen  Pierre"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre  in  New  York  on  Monday.  It  will  include 
among  others,  Robert  Drouet,  Barton  Hill,  Charles 
Stanley,  Claude  Brooke,  James  W.  Barkson,  Rose 
Eytinge,  and  Margaret  Anglin. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  sale  of  jew- 
elry belonging  to  the  late  Lady  Martin,  formerly 
Helen  Faucit,  the  actress,  in  London  a  fortnight  ago. 
Many  persons  connected  with  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion were  present.  A  large  diamond  and  sapphire 
brooch  brought  51,950.  Ten  other  brooches,  sprays, 
and  rings  realized  an  aggregate  sum  of  Si°.550. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  De  Wolf  Hopper  and 
his  former  wife,  Edna  Wallace  Hopper,  will  be  re- 
united. It  is  settled  that  they  will  appear  together 
next  season,  and  their  friends  say  that  their  recon- 
ciliation wili  surely  follow.  Hopper  failed  to  secure 
an  actress  who  just  filled  the  place  of  his  wife  in  his 
productions,  and  has  never  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
since  they  parted  company. 

Hans  Richter  has  definitely  decided  to  end  his 
career  as  a  conductor  in  the  Vienna  Opera  in  Sep- 
tember, but  in  order  to  avoid  all  tiresome  farewell 
testimonials  and  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  his  last  appearance  is  to  be  kept  a  secret.  In 
future  Dr.  Richter  will  conduct  operatic  perform- 
ances only  in  Bayreuth,  where  this  year  he  will  direct 
the  "  Nibelung  "  and  "  Meistersinger  "  performances. 

London  has  a  new  sensation  in  the  shape  of  a  real 
live  countess  as  a  "Gaiety  Girl."  The  Countess 
Russell,  who  is  furnishing  this  diversion,  has  been 
before  the  pub  ic  so  many  times  and  in  such  sensa- 
tional roles,  however,  that  her  latest  appearance  will 
hardly  cause  the  amount  of  comment  which  it  other- 
wise would.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Claude  Scott,  a  well-known  London  banker  and  a 
cousin  to  Sir  Samuel  Scott. 

The  play  distinguished  by  the  longest  unbroken 
use  in  one  theatre  is  "  Our  Boys,"  a  comedy  by  the 
late  H.J.  Byron.  It  lasted  four  years  in  London. 
But  the  theatre  was  moderate  in  rental  and  the 
company  required  was  small,  so  that  a  profit  was 
yielded  by  receipts  which  would  have  bankrupted  a 
New  York  manager.  The  piece  was  wonderfully 
popular  in  England  and  is  just  now  in  revival  there. 
It  was  brought  out  in  New  York  with  only  tolerable 
success,  but  in  Philadelphia  it  was  performed  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  of  the  Centennial  fair. 

In  Sardou's  "Robespierre"  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
Ellen  Terry,  and  Kyrle  Bellew  will  have  the  leading 
rSles  when  the  play  is  given  at  the  Lyceum.  There 
are  sixty  speaking  characters  in  the  drama.  The 
two  "  great  scenes  "  of  the  play  are  "  the  procession 
of  the  Supreme  Being,"  which  is  a  spectacular 
episode  described  as  superior  to  anything  ever  at- 
tempted at  the  Lyceum  before,  and  a  representation 
of  the  convention  at  the  time  of  Robespierre's  down- 
fall. This  will  be  an  elaborate  attempt  to  show  the 
convention  in  session. 

San  Diego  is  to  see  the  production  very  soon  of  an 
opera  of  special  interest  to  many  people.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Bowers,  the  eldest  daughter  of  W.  W. 
Bowers,  the  congressman,  and  is  called  "  La  Fiesta 
de  San  Xavier."  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  that  it  is  a  very  charming 
and  interesting  piece  of  work,  and  it  will  be  presented 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  in  San  Diego,  where 
already  rehearsals  have  been  begun.  Miss  Vyne 
Bowers,  sister  of  the  writer  of  the  opera,  who  is  a 
delightful  singer,  will  have  the  soprano  role,  and  Mrs. 
Rowan,  contralto,  and  Miss  Emma  Thompson,  so- 
prano, will  have  other  parts. 

Lily  Post,  the  operatic  singer,  died  on  Tuesday  at 
Agnews  Insane  Asylum,  where  she  was  taken  early 
in  the  week  in  the  hope  that  a  short  stay  there 
would  bring  about  her  permanent  recovery.  A  tour 
through  Australia,  a  few  years  ago,  when  she  trav- 
eled through  the  rough  mining  districts  and  labored 
very  bard,  is  supposed  to  have  broken  down  her 
health  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  malady  that 
affected  her  mind.  She  gave  evidences  of  a  failing 
mind  when  she  was  at  the  Tivoli  in  1896,  where  she 
opened  in  October,  with  Ferris  Hartman,  in  "The 
Babes  in  the  Wood."  On  the  night  of  her  first  ap- 
pearance she  could  not  remember  her  lines  perfectly, 
but  as  the  little  opera  progressed  she  improved  in  this 
respect.  Her  engagement  lasted  eight  weeks,  and 
when  she  essayed  the  r&U  of  the  Little  Duke  her 


memory  failed  her  completely.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  her  engagement  was  so  suddenly  termi- 
nated.   She  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

A  rather  unusual  sort  of  club  has  been  successfully 
organized  in  London.  It  is  called  the  Rehearsal 
Club,  and  its  membership  is  composed  principally  of 
ballet-dancers  and  chorus-girls.  They  have  comfort- 
able rooms  in  Leicester  Square,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fashionable  theatre  district,  where  refreshments  are 
served  during  the  afternoon.  The  president  of  the 
club  is  Princess  Christian.  She  called  a  meeting  of 
prominent  people  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  discuss  the  club  and  encourage  it  with 
funds.  Among  those  who  answered  the  call  were  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury, 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  a  number  of  the  most  promi- 
nent actors  and  actresses.  Over  one  thousand  dollars 
was  subscribed  at  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Abbey  has  written  from  London  to 
friends  of  her  late  husband  in  New  York  telling 
them  that  she  is  dying  of  consumption,  and  is  in  very 
straitened  circumstances.  She  was  well-known  on 
the  stage  as  Florence  Gerard  when  Abbey  married 
her  in  1886.  Although  of  American  birth,  she  made 
her  <Ubut  in  England,  and  played  there  for  six 
years  with  considerable  success  before  appearing  in 
America.  After  her  marriage  to  Abbey  she  retired 
from  the  stage  and  devoted  herself  to  assisting  him  in 
his  huge  managerial  enterprises.  She  entertained  the 
foreign  stars  who  came  to  America  and  England 
with  Abbey,  was  invariably  present  in  a  box  on 
opera  nights,  and  was  in  many  ways  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  operatic  world.  After  living  with  her 
husband  on  apparently  the  best  of  terms  for  nearly 
ten  years,  she  left  him  six  months  before  he  died  and 
brought  suit  for  a  separation,  charging  him  with 
neglect  and  cruelty.  When  her  husband's  many 
troubles  came,  however,  and  his  subsequent  illness, 
she  made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation,  which  was 
partially  effected  before  he  died.  His  death  left  her 
practically  penniless. 


The  Orpheum. 

There  are  to  be  two  new  specialties  introduced  at 
the  Orpheum  next  week,  including  Lillian  Burkhart 
in  her  latest  comedy  skit,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Rowan 
Tree."  a  Hallowe'en  idyl,  by  Grant  Stewart;  and 
Clara  Lardinois,  the  chic  Parisian  chanteuse,  who  will 
introduce  some  new  songs. 

Among  those  retained  on  the  bill  are  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  the  amusing  monologist,  who  keeps  the 
audience  laughing  with  his  witty  sayings  and  clever 
imitations;  Kara,  "the  world's  greatest  juggler," 
who  performs  many  marvelous  feats  with  remarkable 
ease  ;  Josephine  Gassman,  who  has  made  a  big  hit 
with  her  coon  songs,  and  the  two  droll  little  picka- 
ninnies who  assist  her  ;  the  Pantzer  Brothers,  the 
head-to-head  balancers  ;  the  Hengler  Sisters  in  new 
songs  and  dances  ;  and  Polk  and  Kollins,  the  ban- 
joists. 

• — ■» — * 

Unused  Theatre  Tickets  Good. 
The  fact  that  a  ticket  bought  for  a  theatre  and  not 
used  on  the  date  stamped  on  it  is  always  good  for  an 
admittance  is  not  generally  known  (says  the  New 
York  Sun),  and  probably  theatre-managers  would 
take  little  trouble  to  spread  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  "  A  man  who  buys  a  re- 
served seat  for  a  theatre,"  said  a  theatre-treasurer 
who  handles  more  tickets  every  season  than  any 
other  in  New  York,  "  may  not  use  it  on  the  even- 
ing tor  which  he  bought  it.  '  Good  for  this  date 
only '  may  be  stamped  on  the  pasteboard.  That 
would  seem  to  mean  that  the  ticket  could  be  used  at 
no  other  time.  Probably  most  of  the  public  accept 
that  as  proving  the  impossibility  of  making  use  of  the 
ticket,  and  therefore  few  make  any  attempt  to  get  the 
worth  of  their  money  when  they  were  prevented  by 
any  cause  from  using  the  ticket  on  the  date  marked 
on  it  But  it  could  be  presented  at  any  time  and 
would  be  good  for  an  admission.  Any  theatre- 
manager  would  have  to  recognize  the  holder's  right 
to  enter  the  theatre,  although  that  would,  of  course, 
carry  with  it  no  right  to  the  seat.  It  is  that  right 
which  is  limited  by  the  printed  date.  For  all  other 
purposes  the  ticket  is  quite  as  good  as  if  used  on  the 
date  it  bears." 


Re-Opening  of  £1  Campo. 
To-morrow  (Sunday)  the  popular  summer-resort. 
El  Campo,  will  be  re-opened  to  the  public.  The 
California  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  has 
expended  a  considerable  sum  in  laying  out  new 
paths  and  repairing  old  ones,  and  everything  will 
be  in  first-class  condition  for  patrons.  The  com- 
pany's commodious  steamers  will  ply  between  the 
new  ferry  depot  and  the  picnic- grounds,  the  bay  ride 
being  the  most  delightful  excursion  afforded  by  bay 
steamers.     For  schedule  of  trips  see  ad. 


America  and  Germany. 
So  soon  as  America  showed  her  characteristic 
firmness  the  German  cruiser  left  Manila  Bay,  and 
we  now  protect  the  German  interests.  In  a  like 
manner  all  stomach  ills  fly  before  the  wonderful 
power  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  It  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  diseases — the  stomach — and  not  only 
cures  indigestion,  constipation,  biliousness,  liver  and 
kidney  troubles,  but  cures  them  quickly  and  per- 
manently. It  makes  a  hearty  appetite  and  fills  the 
blood  with  rich  red  corpuscles. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Rosenthal's  Concerts. 
It  has  always  been  a  policy  of  Manager  Fried-  I 
lander  to  make  prices  popular  at  his  theatres,  and 
this  he  has  decided  to  do  when  Moritz  Rosenthal, 
the  great  pianist,  gives  bis  two  farewell  recitals  at  the  ' 
Grand  Opera  House  on  April  25th  and  26th.  The 
prices  will  be  cut  in  two  ;  and,  as  both  programmes 
will  be  entirely  new  and  popular,  there  will  doubtless 
be  two  crowded  houses.  When  Rosenthal  appeared  j 
in  New  York  recently,  Krebbiel,  the  eminent  musical 
critic,  said:  "The  musical  season  was  opened  in 
New  York  with  an  electric  rush  last  evening,  for  at  the 
piano  in  Carnegie  Hall  there  sat  the  Titan  of  piano 
technique,  Moritz  Rosenthal.  This  wonderful  artist 
is  now  of  the  very  highest  type,  capable  of  giving 
the  listener  as  much  delight  in  a  dainty  composition 
like  Henselt's  '  Si  oiseau  j'etais '  as  in  the  bewildering 
exhibition  piece,  such  as  Liszt's  'Don  Juan'  fan- 
tasie.  This  artist  has  now  reached  the  very  zenith 
of  his  powers — a  fact  that  the  audience,  which  num- 
bered four  thousand  people,  thoroughly  demon- 
strated by  its  delirious  applause.  Long  before  the 
evening  was  over  he  became  an  object  of  veritable 
hero  worship,  and  proved  that  the  opinion  of  the 
London  critics  was  correct  when  they  agreed  that 
Rosenthal  played  like  a  god.  No  more  beautiful 
music  than  this  was  ever  heard  in  the  world.  The 
evening  was  full  of  delightful  surprises  and  joyous 
excitement." 

The  Moroney  Concert. 

Miss  Mary  Genevieve  Moroney  gave  a  concert  in 
the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday 
evening,  April  6th,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Etta 
Bayly  Blanchard,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  and  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham.  The  hall  was  crowded  with 
a  fashionable  audience.  The  following  programme 
was  well  presented  : 

Piano  solo,  "Valse  Chromatique,"  Godard,  Miss 
M.  G.  Moroney  ;  soog,  "  My  Dreams,"  Tosti,  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham  ;  violin  solo,  romance  in  G, 
Beethoven,  Mr.  Hy.  Holmes;  song,  "O  del  mi 
dolce  Ardor,  Stradella,  Mrs,  E.  B.  Blanchard ; 
piano  solo,  "  Gondoliera,"  Moszkowski,  Miss  M.  G. 
Moroney  ;  songs,  (a)  "  Still  wie  die  Nacht,"  Bohm, 
fb)  "  Chant  Venetien,"  Bemberg,  Mr.  Donald  de 
V.  Graham  ;  violin  solo,  fa)  adagio  "  Retrospect" 
in  F,  Hy.  Holmes,  (b)  Giga  in  F-minor,  Corelli, 
Mr.  Hy.  Holmes;  song,  "Nuit  d'Espagae,"  Mas- 
senet, Mrs.  Blanchard  ;  piano  solo,  "  Polish  Dance," 
No.  11,  in  B  flat  minor,  Scharwenka,  Miss  M.  G. 
Moroney. 

Emil  Sauer's  Concerts. 
Emil  Sauer,  the  distinguished  pianist,  will  give  two 
concerts  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  afternoons,  at  2:15,  April  19th  and  21st. 
The  standard  of  Sauer's  art  is  thoroughly  established 
in  Europe,  where,  in  the  fastidious  home  of  Ruben- 
stein,  as  well  as  in  Vienna,  the  musical  city  par  ex- 
cellence,  be  has  been  pronounced  the  most  brilliant 
and  powerful  of  modern  masters  of  the  piano.  His 
career  began  seventeen  years  ago,  and  since  his 
dibul  in  the  Rhineland  he  has  won  the  highest  praise 
in  England  and  all  the  cities  of  the  Continent.  His 
tour  in  this  country,  under  the  direction  of  Victor 
Thrane,  includes  forty  concerts,  and  so  far  has  been 
an  uninterrupted  success. 

Mr.  Bernard  Mollenhauer  will  give  a  violin  recital 
at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  13th.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Llewelyn 
Hughes  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Batchelder.  An  excellent 
programme  will  be  presented. 


The  Bench  Show. 
The  coming  bench  show  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  yet  held  in  this  city.  The  managers  of  the  San 
Francisco  Club  are  making  great  efforts  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  now  that  the  specialty  clubs  have  all 
joined  in,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  a  failure.  The 
St.  Bernard  Club  will  make  a  great  showing,  and 
will  bench  close  on  to  two  hundred  dogs.  The  club's 
office  has  been  located  at  238  Montgomery  Street, 
where  the  premium  list  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
Applications  for  entry  blanks  are  coming  in  from  all 
over  the  coast,  and  all  the  different  classes  will  show 
fashionably  bred  djgs.  A  special  feature  of  the  show 
will  be  a  grand  parade  of  greyhounds  on  Friday 
night,  May  5th.  In  addition  to  the  prizes  of  the  club, 
cups  and  trophies  have  been  donated  by  A.  B. 
Spreckles,  Henry  J.  Crocker,  W.  R.  Hearst,  J.  E. 
de  Ruyter,  E.  C.  Plume,  Clabrough  &  Golcher,  E. 
T.  Allen,  Norman  J.  Stewart,  W.  S.  Tevis,  and 
others.  The  charge  for  benching  a  dog  is  three  dol- 
lars, and  in  addition  to  this,  unless  a  dog  is  numbered 
in  the  stud-book,  twenty-five  cents  will  be  charged 
for  listing.  The  show  will  be  held  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  on  May  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  entries 
must  be  made  before  April  23d. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


A  dispensation  has  been  granted  by  the  Holy  In- 
quisition (says  the  New  York  Sun)  permitting  the 
wives  of  Italian  soldiers  reported  missing  after  the 
Battie  of  Adua,  three  years  ago,  to  marry  again,  "  in 
view  of  the  special  circumstances  and  of  the  valid 
presumption  of  death."  There  will  be  lively  times 
when  the  Italian  Enoch  Ardens  return. 


Tennis  and  Golf  Notes. 

The  votaries  of  tennis  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
practicing  now  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  tourna- 
ments. The  Academic  League  will  hold  its  tourna- 
ment on  Saturday,  April  14th,  at  the  courts  of  the 
California  Club,  and  the  Inter- Scholastic  tournament 
will  be  held  on  April  22d.  Following  these  events 
there  will  be  a  regular  series  of  tournaments  for 
both  sexes  that  will  continue  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. When  the  summer  guests  go  to  San  Rafael 
interest  in  the  game  will  be  revived  there,  and  the 
courts  will  witness  many  exciting  contests. 

There  was  a  round-robin  tournament  at  the  Cali- 
fornia courts  on  Saturday,  April  1st,  and  some  good 
playing  was  done.  Andrew  Carrigan  and  William 
Landry  defeated  Ambrose  Buckley  and  Ray  Cornell, 
6—3,  4—6,  6 — 2,  s — 7,  8—6.  Grant  Smith  defeated 
Peter  Smith,  6 — 1,  6—2.  Henry  Punnett  and  Bar- 
clay Henley,  Jr.,  played  a  tie,  .6 — 3.  4—5.  Fay  Beal 
and  Mr.  Boyle  defeated  David  Painter  and  S.  Salis- 
bury, 6 — 3.  6—4.  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  and  Walter 
S.  McGavin  defeated  Werner  Stauf  and  Henry 
Punnett. 

The  University  tennis  tournament  was  held  on 
Saturday,  April  1st,  at  the  Madison  Street  courts,  in 
Oakland,  to  decide  the  membership  of  the  team  that 
will  represent  Berkeley  in  the  Inter-Collegiate  tourna- 
ment with  Stanford  on  April  22d.  It  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Sumner  Hardy  and  Reuben  Hunt  for 
the  singles  and  Earle  Stone  for  the  doubles.  Sumner 
Hardy  did  not  compete,  being  allowed  first  place  in 
the  teams  as  champion  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Hunt's  playing  was  a  gTeat  surprise,  as  he  is  a  fresh- 
man and  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  match  for  some 
of  the  older  players. 

There  will  be  a  round-robin  tournament  at  the 
California  courts  on  Saturday,  April  8th.  Robert 
Davis,  John  O.  Blanchard,  and  several  other  crack 
players,  who  have  not  been  out  at  the  courts  for  soma 
time,  will  be  among  the  players.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  club  have  decided  to  commence  the 
regular  tournament  season  soon,  and  are  preparing 
the  schedule  of  games  and  the  prizes. 

Golf  has  been  in  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude 
during  the  past  week.  The  only  important  event  on 
hand  is  set  for  Saturday,  April  8th,  when  a  team 
from  the  San  Francisco  club  will  go  across  the  bay  to 
compete  with  the  Oakland  club.  The  return  match 
will  be  played  next  Saturday. 


The  Races. 

At  the  Oakland  Track  to-day  (Saturday)  the 
special  event  will  be  the  Ingleside  Stakes,  at  four 
miles,  a  handicap  for  three-year-olds  and  upward. 
Among  the  favorites  who  are  entered  for  this  race 
are  The  Bachelor,  holder  of  the  race  record  at  four 
miles,  made  over  the  same  course  in  the  Thornton 
Stakes  ;  David  Tenny,  who  finished  second  in  the 
same  event ;  What-er-Lou ;  Buckwa,  holder  of  the 
two-mile-and- a- quarter  race  record  ;  Lady  Hurst, 
'Ostler  Joe,  Bernardilla,  Sardonic,  and  G.  B.  Morris. 

There  are  to  be  three  notable  races  next  week. 
On  Wednesday  the  Olympic  Stakes  will  be  run  for. 
It  is  a  handicap  for  two-year-olds,  and  the  distance 
is  four  and  one-half  furlongs.  For  Saturday  two 
special  events  are  announced — the  Schreiber  Stakes, 
a  sweepstakes  for  two-year-old  colts  and  geldings, 
over  a  course  of  five  furlongs,  and  the  California 
Derby,  a  sweepstakes  for  three-year-olds,  the  distance 
being  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  association  guar- 
antees the  value  of  the  stake  at  $5,000,  3J1<^  as  there 
are  some  forty-two  entries,  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
large  field. 

Always  "Watchful. 
The  milk  used  for  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  is  from  the  best  dairies,  under  con- 
tracts with  farmers,  guaranteeing  purity  and  richness 
in  health-giving  constituents. 


—  The  greatest  achievement  in  the  line 
of  toilet  articles  was  the  invention  af  Dickey's  Creme 
de  Lis.  It  is  not  a  new  or  untried  preparation,  hav- 
ing been  before  the  public  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
has  proven  itself  worthy  of  all  patronage.  It  will 
render  any  skin  soft  and  delicate. 


A  panegyric  on  Joan  of  Arc  will  be  delivered  in 
the  cathedral  at  Orleans  next  May  by  Archbishop 
Ireland,  of  St.  Paul, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


HIS   FINISH. 

He  bought  two  gaudy,  scarlet  coats, 
Brass- buttoned,  with  green  collars  ; 

His  knickerbockers  made  the  bill 
Close  to  $100. 

The  Golf  Club  that  he  ioined  was  large, 
Established  well,  and  thrifty. 

And  for  bis  fee,  in  good,  hard  cash, 
He  next  put  up  a  50. 

His  brassy,  cleeks,  and  putter  fine, 
The  club  with  which  to  drive, 

The  bag,  the  balls,  and  other  sticks, 
Cost  nearly  25. 

With  shoes,  broad-soled,  with  hobnails  filled. 

He  next  his  feet  bedecks  ; 
For  them  he  gave  up  in  exchange 

A  crisp,  new,  green-backed  X. 

For  sundries  like  a  code  of  rules. 

White  paint,  a  rubber  tee, 
And  books  to  tell  him  how  to  play, 

He  dropped  at  least  a  V. 

At  last  he  started  out  one  day, 
And  as  he  hit  the  fence— 
"  Gee  !  "  some  one  heard  the  caddie  say, 
"  He  plays  like  30  cents." — Life. 

The  'cross-country  hunt  is  becoming  more  at  home 
in  this  country.  There  are  several  hunt  clubs  near 
New  York,  and  the  sight  of  the  scarlet  coats  and  the 
sound  of  the  yelping  pack  have  become  familiar  to 
the  country  people  in  several  localities  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  some  Southern  States.  In  the 
West  there  is  but  one  pack  of  fox-hounds,  that  kept 
by  Mr.  Walter  Hobart  at  San  Mateo.  At  the  meet, 
wherever  it  may  be,  the  hunters  are  always  the  centre 
of  interest,  but  they  by  no  means  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  affair.  There  are  equipages  of  all  fashionable 
kinds ;  and  between  the  jingling  of  harness,  the 
prancing  of  four-in-hands,  the  yelping  of  the  strain- 
ing hounds,  and  the  excitement  of  everybody  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  wonder  that  the  hunters  ever  get  off  at 
all.  The  hunt  balls  of  this  country  are  picturesque, 
but  scarcely  compare  with  those  given  in  England. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Spencer  gave  one  this 
winter,  where  the  men's  hunting- costumes  almost 
rivaled  the  gowns  of  the  women  in  brilliancy  of 
coloring.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  wore  a  red 
coat  with  the  blue  facings  of  the  Quorn.  There  were 
the  white  facings  of  the  Pytchley,  and  the  different 
colors  of  the  other  hunt  clubs.  As  these  were  the 
evening  costumes  of  the  hunters,  who  also  wore  white 
knee-breeches  and  silk  slockirjgs,  it  was  quite  proper 
for  them  to  display  any  order  with  which  they  had 
been  invested.  The  consequence  was  that  for  once 
the  masculine  portion  of  the  company  shared  the 
glory  of  gorgeousness  which  is  generally  reserved  to 
womankind. 


Parisian  society  is  in  a  quandary  between  the 
Scylla  of  a  bad  dinner  and  the  Charybdis  of  no  din- 
ner at  all.  Society  dines  too  late,  say  the  theatre- 
managers  ;  society  does  not  dine  early  enough,  opine 
the  cooks.  As  the  managers  are  high  and  mighty 
potentates,  who  are  minting  money  with  M.  Henri 
Lavedan's  "Vieux  Marcheur"  and  M.  Georges  Fey- 
deau's  "  La  Dame  de  Chez  Maxim,"  they  have  the 
whip-hand.  "  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,"  it  is  an- 
nounced by  the  managers,  "our  curtains  will  go  up 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock  precisely."  Society  accord- 
ingly skipped  a  course  of  the  menu  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  theatre  in  time,  and  this  is  what  the  cooks  com- 
plain of.  "  People  do  not  know  how  to  eat  now," 
said  M.  Docquet,  head  of  the  late  Baroness  Hirsch's 
kitchens  recently  to  a  writer  in  Le  Temps.  "  For- 
merly dinner  was  one  of  the  chief  events  of  life  in  well- 
conducted  houses.  The  guests  were  requested  to  ar- 
rive punctually,  and  the  cook  made  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  set  nothing  before  them  that  was  not  absolutely 
irreproachable.  One  of  my  employers,  M.  de  Morte- 
mart,  kept  up  this  custom.  As  the  clock  struck  seven 
he  sat  down  to  table,  whether  his  guests  were  there 
or  not.  But  the  old  traditions  died  with  him,  and  the 
most  shocking  disorder  has  taken  their  place.  Din- 
ner is  announced  for  half-past  seven  o'clock,  but  in 
reality  begins  at  eight,  or  half-past  eight,  or  even  a 
quarter  to  nine.  Meanwhile,  the  meats  have  dried 
up  and  the  sauces  have  thickened.  It  is  the  five- 
o'clock  that  ruined  us.  The  fault  all  lies  with  the 
ladies.  Formerly  a  cup  and  cake  were  enough, 
and  they  took  their  five-o'clock  punctually  at  four. 
Nowadays  the  five-o'clock  is  at  six  and  lasts  till  seven. 
People  drink  sweet  wines  and  stuff  themselves  with 
sandwiches,  paii  defoiegras,  and  cold  meats.  The 
stomach  is  loaded  with  indigestible  dainties,  feels  no 
pleasure  when  the  hour  for  the  real  meal  comes,  and 
puts  it  off  indefinitely."  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on,  agree  these  leading  lights,  the  culinary  profession 
of  cookery  will  soon  be  added  to  the  lost  arts.  Be- 
tween that  dire  possibility  and  missing  the  first  acts  of 
the  latest  theatrical  successes  society  has  to  choose. 


For  nearly  forty  years  the  Prirjce  of  Wales  has  held 
sway  in  England  as  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  in  mat- 
ters sartorial,  and  in  America  he  has  had  many  de- 
voted followers.  But  now,  with  advancing  years  and 
a  pronounced  inclination  toward  embonpoint,  he  is 
accused  of  showing  eccentricity,  and  of  adopting 
varieties  of  at'.re  that  men  his  juniors  in  years  and 
weight  can  n:>x  follow.  When  the  prince  expressed 
approval  of  he  brocaded  silk  evening-dress  waist- 
coat by  apt   mng  in  a  very  remaj;   ole  one,  the  in- 


novation was  not  followed  by  London  swells.  The 
fashion  journals  took  the  matter  up  and  tried  to  make 
the  incident  appear  in  the  light  of  a  direct  slap  at  the 
prince.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  soon  afterward 
the  prince  abandoned  his  gaudy  waistcoats  and  went 
back  to  simple  white.  This,  Fashion  says,  is  a  sign 
of  weakness,  not  becoming  in  a  leader.  Again, 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  into  mourning  and 
adopted  black  suede  gloves  in  place  of  black  kid,  the 
swells  again  rebelled,  and  the  fashionable  haber- 
dashers did  not  lay  in  a  special  stock  of  black  suede 
gloves. 

The  feminine  world  is  fluttered  over  the  rumor  that 
white  gloves  have  gone  out.  At  the  latest  fashion- 
able wedding  in  Paris  (Katherine  de  Forest  says  in 
the  Bazar),  scarcely  any  at  all  were  seen.  That  is 
to  say.  scarcely  any  while,  white  gloves.  They  were 
slightly  tinted,  ivory,  cream,  mastic.  Suede  gloves, 
loo,  are  coming  in,  in  all  shades,  from  what  is  called 
Saxe  and  biscuit-color  down  to  the  deep  tans  that 
are  so  charming  with  tailor  gowns.  "After  all." 
writes  Miss  de  Forest,  "how  perfectly  absurd  this 
fashion  of  clothiog  the  hands  in  white  at  all  times 
and  seasons  has  been  !  A  New  York  girl  I  know 
told  me  it  was  on  account  of  her  gloves  that  she 
missed  her  unique  opportunity  of  meeting  a  certain 
literary  celebrity  whose  acquaintance  was  a  much- 
sought  honor.  '  It  was  at  a  philharmonic,'  she  said  ; 
'  he  was  in  a  friend's  box,  and  she  wanted  me  to 
come  up  from  my  orchestra  chair  between  the  acts. 
But  I  had  beard  that  when  some  one  asked  him 
what  he  liked  best  in  a  woman,  he  answered,  "  Clean 
gloves  " — it  was  a  rainy  day,  and  mine  were  not  im- 
maculate, so  I  couldn't  go.'  A  Frenchwoman  would 
have  had  a  fresh  pair  in  the  little  bag  she  carried  on 
her  arm.  Everybody  must  come  to  these  bags  this 
season,  with  the  impossibilities  for  pockets  in  the  new 
frocks.  At  the  embassy  breakfast  I  noticed  that  all 
the  smartest  women  had  them." 


The  uncertainty  of  foreign  titles  worn  by  bride- 
grooms in  this  country  was  illustrated  by  a  newspaper 
dispatch  telling  of  the  marriage  of  a  Norwegian 
count  to  an  American  girl.  The  family  name  of  the 
count  is  as  common  in  Norway  as  Smith  is  in  this 
country.  Nobility  in  Norway  was  abolished  in  1814, 
and  only  the  Wendel-Jarlsberg  family  is  generally 
recognized  as  noble.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of 
the  old  families  which  constituted  the  nobility  previous 
to  1814  have  since  died  out.  Very  few  descendants 
of  these  noble  families  are  now  known  in  Norway. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  bridegroom  in  this 
case  was  such  a  descendant,  or  that, 'instead  of  being 
a  Norwegian,  he  was  a  Swede,  for  in  the  latter  coun- 
try titles  still  flourish.  "The  only  case  of  a  man 
with  a  common  name  bearing  a  title  in  Sweden  that 
I  can  recall,"  said  a  Swede  recently,  discussing  the 
matter  with  a  Sun  reporter,  "  was  Colonel  Nils  Eric- 
son,  the  brother  of  Captain  John  Ericsson.  The 
brother  who  remained  in  Sweden  spelled  his  name 
with  one  '  s,'  while  Captain  John  spelled  his  with  two. 
Colonel  Ericson  was  made  a  viscount  for  his  work  in 
building  railroads  in  my  country.  Ericson  is  a  com- 
mon name." 

The  actresses  of  Berlin  arranged  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, on  April  1st,  to  form  the  Central  Association  of 
Actresses  of  Germany.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  consider  the  question  of  how  to  supply  the 
ladies'  stage  costumes  exacted  by  the  managers  with- 
out ruining  themselves  financially  and  morally. 
Often  the  cost  of  the  toilets  eats  up  the  entire  salary, 
especially  in  Germany,  where  the  salaries  are  notori- 
ously slender.  The  association  proposes  to  make  an 
appeal  to  ladies  in  society  to  help  by  contributions 
of  court,  ball,  and  other  dresses,  when  these  are  not 
further  needed.  If  these  are  not  presented  as  gifts, 
they  ask  that  such  dresses  be  sold  at  low  prices. 
They  point  out  a  precedent  for  imperial  patronage 
of  such  a  scheme  as  this,  in  the  action  of  the  spouse 
of  William  the  First,  who  not  only  gave  her  dis- 
carded toilets  to  actresses,  but  also  incited  the  ladies 
of  the  court  to  do  likewise.  This  example  spread. 
The  ladies  of  Buda-Pesth  took  up  the  idea,  with  the 
result  that  the  Hungarian  aristocracy,  in  many  cases, 
to  the  present  day  consecrate  their  overstock  of 
toilets  to  their  sisters  of  the  stage.  In  Berlin,  since 
the  death  of  Empress  Augusta,  the  ladies  of  the  court 
have  thought  no  more  of  the  needs  of  the  actresses. 
The  actresses  are  sanguine  that  the  empress  and  the 
princesses  at  the  court  there  and  in  other  capitals 
will  give  them  protection,  all  the  more  so  that  the 
empress  has  come  strongly  forward  in  the  cause  of 
protection  of  women  from  immoral  life. 


Despite  the  sorrows  and  humiliations  of  the  war, 
the  Spanish  people  are  not  foregoing  their  holidays. 
The  celebration  in  Madrid  on  Ash-Wednesday  after- 
noon was  as  brilliant  and  as  charming  as  carnival 
well  could  be.  The  great  drive  of  the  Prado  ( accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times j, 
was  reserved  for  carriages  and  maskers.  Stages 
were  erected  along  one  side  of  the  way,  and  on  the 
other  the  park  was  closely  set  with  chairs.  Stages 
and  chairs  were  filled  with  a  well-clad,  joyous  multi- 
tude, diverted  awhile  from  their  pretty  labors  of 
shooting  roses  and  showering  confetti  by  the  fasci- 
nating panorama  before  their  eyes.  The  privileged 
landaus  that  held  the  middle  of  the  road  were  laden 
with  the  loveliest  women  of  Castile.  Carriages, 
horses,  and  coachmen  were  all  adorned,  but  these 
showy  equipages  only  served  as  setting  to  the  high- 


bred beauty  of  the  occupants.  The  cream  of  Madrid 
society  was  there.  The  adults  were  elegantly  dressed, 
but  not  as  masqueraders.  The  children  in  the  car- 
riages, however,  were  often  costumed  in  the  pictur- 
esque habits  of  the  provinces — the  scarlet  cap  and 
striped  shawl  of  the  Catalan  peasant,  the  open  velvet 
waistcoat,  puffed  trousers,  and  blue  or,  red  sash  of 
the  Valencian,  the  gayly  embroidered  mantle  of  the 
Andalusian  mountaineer,  the  cocked  hat  and  tas- 
seled  jacket  of  the  gypsy  Moors,  flower  girls, 
fairies,  French  lords  and  ladies  of  the  old  rdgime, 
and  court  fools  with  cap  and  bells,  were  brightly 
imaged  by  these  little  people,  to  whom  the 
maskers  on  foot  seemed  to  have  left  the  mo- 
nopoly of  beauty.  The  figures  darting  among  the 
landaus,  in  and  out  of  which  they  leaped  with  con- 
fident impudence,  were  almost  invariably  grotesque — 
smirking  fish-wives,  staring  chimney-sweeps,  pucker- 
mouthed  babies,  and  scarecrows  of  every  variety. 
Sometimes  a  swarm  of  maskers  would  beset  a  favor- 
ite carriage,  climbing  up  beside  the  coachman  and 
snatching  bis  reins,  standing  on  the  steps  and  throw- 
ing kisses,  lying  along  the  back  and  twitting  the 
proudest  in  the  ear  or  making  love  to  the  haughtiest. 
This  all-licensed  masker,  with  his  monstrous  disguise 
and  affected  squeal,  may  be  a  duke  or  a  door-keeper. 
Carnival  is  democracy.  Yet  this  jocund  day  did  not 
set  without  its  tragedy.  A  hot-tempered  Madrileno, 
abroad  with  his  beautiful  wife,  resented  the  attentions 
paid  to  her  by  one  of  the  maskers,  and  shot  him 
through.  The  mortally  wounded  man  was  found  to 
be  a  physician  of  high  repute.  This  was  not  the  only 
misadventure  of  the  afternoon,  a  lady  losing  one  eye 
by  the  blow  of  a  flying  sugar-plum. 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 


The  sales  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  for 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  April  5,  1899,  were 
as  foliows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.        Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Market  St.  Ry  6%. .     1,000  @  128  128 

Market  St.  Ry  5%. ..  23,000  @  n6$£-ii6  116         n6J£ 

Los  An.  Ry.  5% 86.000  @  106^-104^  105         106 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...  21,000  @  110J6  110H 

S.F.&N.P.Ry5%.  18,000  @ii3#  "3J4 

S.  F.  &  S.  J.  Ry.5%  42,000  @  117-    114^  114^ 

Stockton  G.  &  E.  6%    1,000  ©103  104 

S.  V.  Water  6% 6,000  ©  ti6%-n6%.  116^     u6?£ 

S.  V.  Water  4% 5,000  @  104  103& 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. .  28,000  @  ioiM-ioi^i  ioi£$     101& 

U.  S.  Coop.  2% 3,000  @  107K 

Stocks. 

IVattr  Stocks.            Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.      060  @    66&-  66  6$SA      66 

Spring  Valley  Water.      656  ©  103-     io2#  102K 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Equitable  Gas 960  ©      9K-    8^  8J£         &% 

Mutual  Electric 1,120  ©    15%- 14%  14K      15 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      180  @    79M-  79S£  76H      77 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric .  4,120  (<0    79^-  71  73          75% 

S-F.Gas no  ©     3H  3%        3H 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .         10  @  257  257 

Union  Trust 5  ©  1,462^-1,465  1,500 

Street  B.  R. 

MarketSt 350  Cct    64%- 6t%  64          64$$ 

Presidio 50  @    12%  14 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 46o  ©    61-      61%  61%      61^ 

Vigorit 965  ©     zj£  -z%        2$$ 

Sugars. 

HanaP.Ce... 1,915  ©    i8#-  17K  17%      17% 

Hawaiian 1,410  @    83^-86^  S5J6      &6% 

Hutchinson 890  ©    3i}£-  v%  31$$      31^ 

PaauhauS.P.  Co...  1,350  ©    3S%-  39#  38%      39^ 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 210  ©no-    no}£  uoJ4    110& 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      720  @    73K- 75  75          75K 

Pac.  C.  Borax 25  ©no  107J6 

The  surprise  of  the  week  was  the  break  in  the 
San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric,  which  broke  on 
board  sales  from  79  &  to  71,  but  sold  as  low  as  68  on 
the  street.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  in  reducing  the  gas  rates  from 
$1.75  per  thousand  cubic  feet  to  $1.10,  also  on  account 
of  the  reduction  of  the  monthly  dividend  from  50  cents 
to  42  cents  per  month.  Should  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  stand,  this  stock  will  no  doubt 
sell  considerably  lower,  as  the  company  can  not  con- 
tinue to  pay  a  dividend. 

The  sugar  stocks  were  quiet  during  the  week,  with 
but  few  fluctuations.  Hawaiian  advanced  from  83^ 
to  86&,  Hutchinson  from  31  J£  to  31^,  Hana  from 
17  J£  to  18 #,  and  Paauhau  from  38  to  39K  ;  but 
the  sugar  all  closed  quiet. 

Vigorit  Powder  was  weak,  closing  at  2,%  bid,  2% 
asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water  was  firm,  with  fair  inquiry. 

Presidio  Railroad  advanced  to  14  bid  during  the 
week, 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Califomian  Banks. 

SIO  B.  8CHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    338  Montgomery  Street,  S.  P. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BUCK  2026. 


EVANS'  ALE 

is  rich  in  flavor, 
sparkling  in  brilliancy 
and  without  sediment. 

A  real  good 
old  Ale 

of  uniform  quality  and 
absolute  purity, 
recommended  both  as 
a  beverage  and  tonic. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clip  pings  which  may  appear 
abont  yon,  yonr  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  np  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  glv. 
Ing  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMELKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,    PARTS.    BJCRI.TN.    STIJNKV. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
632  MARKET  8TBKET  fUpstairg), 

Kicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,163,146.10  - 

Capital  actually  paid  np  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898. 27,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckhh;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mbvhr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgp 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  General 
Attornev,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors— Tgn.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter.  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposit*,  January  1,  1899 *24,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,365 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 

Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan. 

iel  E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL... $3,000,000 

SURPLUS 1  ,  000,00ft 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     3,159,938 

January  1,  1899. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Bbown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Modlton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 
N«w  Vnrlr  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

n6w*0ric JTheBankofNewYork.N.B.A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

Chii-atm  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Utucago f  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London .....Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerei 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies..  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisgo,  Cal. 

CaBh  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valentinb,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Benningham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  SI, 000, 000;  Assets.  S3. 702,- 
300;    Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  83,112,546. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

OOI.IN  M.  BOYD.  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

411  California  Street. 


April  io,  1899. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Apropos  of  the  intolerable  slowness  of  the  cabs  in 
Berlin,  it  is  related  that,  a  child  having  been  run  over 
by  one  of  them  and  killed,  Mark  Twain,  who  was 
living  in  Berlin  at  the  time,  exclaimed  on  hearing  of 
the  accident :  "  What  a  lingering  death  I " 

The  new  building  of  the  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  of  Boston,  which  has  just  been  dedicated, 
recalls  to  the  Herald,  of  that  city,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  mot  on  the  institution:  "Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  I     I  didn't  know  Boston  had  either." 


On  a  recent  Sunday  in  St.  Clement's  Church,  Bel- 
fast, a  man  who  had  evidently  gone  there  to  protest 
against  ritualism  said,  during  the  repeating  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  in  a  loud  voice  to  his  neighbor  in 
the  same  seat :  "  D'ye  hear  that.  Born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  there's  Popery  for  you." 

When  Lawson  Tait,  the  English  surgeon,  and  his 
wife,  were  driving  through  Montreal  one  hot  summer 
morning,  Mrs.  Tail,  observing  large  blocks  of  ice 
standing  opposite  each  door,  remarked  :  "  See  what 
a  novel  plan  they  have  of  keeping  the  air  nice  and 
cool  by  exposing  small  icebergs  opposite  each  door." 


throw  the  manuscript  aside,  his  wife,  who  did  not 
share  his  opinion,  said  to  him  :  "If  t  had  only  20 
marks  for  every  i.coo  it  will  bring  you  I  should 
be  quite  content."  "  All  right,  you  shall  have  them," 
said  HerT  Blumenthal.  "  Zum  Weissen  Roesse" 
("  While  Horse  Inn")  met  with  an  immense  success. 
Every  night  the  frau  director  went  to  the  cashier 
and  levied  on  her  20  marks  per  1.000.  On  one 
occasion,  after  the  piece  had  been  running  some 
months,  bad  weather  caused  a  falliDg  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts below  the  r.ooo  marks,  and  consequently  Frau 
Blumenthal  was  not  entitled  to  her  20  marks.  "  How 
much  have  you  taken  ? "  she  asked  the  cashier. 
"Only  997  maiks,"  was  the  reply,  "  Well,  give  me  a 
seal  at  three  marks,  then,"  said  Frau  Blumenthal, 
laying  down  the  coin.  "  Now  you  have  1,000  marks, 
give  me  my  20."    She  got  them. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


The  late  H.  J.  Byron  once  met  a  certain  im- 
presario on  the  Hoe,  at  Plymouth,  England.  The 
impresario,  who  succumbed  before  the  letter  h, 
came  up  to  Byron  and  exclaimed:  "Ah,  Byron, 
splendid  day  I  Just  been  'aving  a  glorious  walk 
around  the  "Oe."  "Ah  I"  replied  the  dramatist; 
"  why  not  have  a  turn  round  the  aitch  now  ?  " 

Cham  (ihe  French  caricaturist)  was  talking  one  day 
with  a  Gascon,  who  bragged  that  his  father's  ancient 
baronial  dining-hall  was  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
li  was  so  high  you  could  hardly  see  the  roof.  "  My 
father  had  a  dining-room,"  said  Cham,  "  which  was 
just  as  remarkable  the  other  way.  It  was  so  low  that 
the  only  fish  we  could  serve  at  table  was  sole  1 " 

The  late  John  Holmes,  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  also  known  among  his 
intimates  as  a  man  of  ready  repartee  and  character- 
istic humor.  Mr.  Holmes  never  married,  but  lived 
by  himself  in  a  little  house  in  Cambridge,  and  once  a 
friend  rallied  him  on  his  lonely  life.  "  You  ought  to 
marry,  John,"  said  he,  "and  have  a  larger  house." 
"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Holmes,  witha  quiet  smile  ;  j 
"  if  I  should  take  a  better  half,  I  would  have  to  im- 
prove my  quarters." 

James  Russell  Lowell  used  to  tell  the  story  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  he  met  in  Chicago  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  of  his  travels  in  Europe.  Lowell  re- 
marked that  Georges  Sand  was  one  of  his  favorite 
authors.  This  reference  to  the  great  Frenchwoman 
called  forth  a  characteristic  rejoinder.  "Oh,  yes 
exclaimed  the  representative  of  Chicago  culture, 
have  had  many  a  happy  hour  with  Sand."  "You 
knew  Georges  Sand,  then?"  asked  Lowell,  with  an 
expression  of  surprise.  "Knew  him?  Well,  I 
should  rather  say  I  did,"  cried  the  Chicago  man, 
and  then  he  added,  as  a  clincher:  "I  roomed  with 
him  in  Paris." 


Mar>"s  Little  Lamb. 
Mary  had  a  millionaire. 

His  head  was  soft  as  dough, 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 

Why  he  was  sure  to  go. 
He  followed  her  10  church  one  day, 

And  then  they  had  a  row. 
Arranged  by  Mary.     Mary  lives 

On  alimony  now. — Life. 

Fear  Not  the  Trusts. 

(DEDICATED  TO   "  INDIGNANT  INVESTOR."  ) 

The  coffin  game's  just  2x6  ; 

The  laundry  pool  is  soggy  ; 
The  wool  combine  is  full  of  ticks  ; 

All  whisky  deals  are  groggy. 
The  milk  trust  stocks  are  sadly  watered  ; 

The  sugar  king's  been  crossed  ; 
The  packers'  following  is  slaughtered  ; 

The  ice  combine's  a  frost. 
The  elevator's  in  the  air. 

And  steel  gets  lots  of  knocks. 
Quite  often  cloth  gets  on  a  tear  ; 

Tin  plate  is  in  a  box. 
The  street-car  gang  is  making  tracks  ; 

Ship-builders  are  at  sea : 
The  carpet  gag  is  full  of  tacks ; 

And  rubber's  bounced — ah,  me  1 
Banana  pools  are  slippery  things. 

And  coal's  as  black  as  painted  ; 
And  gas  and  oil  leak  through  the  rings  ; 

The  harp  trust  isn't  sainted. 
In  beef  embalmed  there  is  no  trust. 

The  shoe  trust's  on  its  uppers  ; 
Democracy's  about  to  bust, 

With  muchness  of  its  suppers. 
— F.  A/lister  Murray  in  Walt  Street  Journal. 


A  Fonetic  Spell. 
If  awl  the  wurds  we  hav  tu  uze  wer  speld  the  proper 

wa 
Just  haf  the  time  we  spend  in  wurk  might  be  enjoid 

in  pla. 
For  wot  we'd  save  in  riting  and  in  lurning  how  to 

spel 
Wood  be  enuf  tu  giv  us  welth  and  hours  uv  eze  as 

wel. 


Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff's  "Diary"  contains  many 
entries  about  literary  folk.  Thus  there  is  recorded 
the  saying  of  Sir  F.  Doyle,  when  Lord  Houghton's 
death  was  rumored,  that  "his  exit  is  the  result  of 
too  many  entries."    There  is  also  a  story  of  the 


Wc  awl  wood  no  how  tu  pronounce  a  wurd  at  wunc 

on  site 
And  never  hav  tu  think  for  fere  we  would  not  sa  it 

rite ; 
And  az  for  dlkshunareze,  wi,  tha'd  be  no  uce  at  awl 
Except  tu  tel  the  menings  uv  the  wurds  that  now 

appawl. 
We  never  wood  be  laft  at  forpronunsheashunz  rawng 
Nor  errors  in  our  speling  wich  sumtimes  ar  very 

strawng. 
And  reeding  wood  be  ezee  so  that  books  uv  sienc  hi 
Cood  kwikly  be  dijested  like  a  pece  uv  mother's  pi. 


Coached  for  Naturalization. 
In  White  Plains,  one  day  last  week,  thirty-seven 
Italian  laborers,  who  had  been  coached  by  a  West- 
chester County  political  leader,  went  before  Justice 
Dickey,  of  the  supreme  court,  for  naturalization. 
The  Italians  bad  been  told  that  all  that  was  necessary 
for  them  to  do  was  to  give  their  names  and  ages,  and 
to  answer  "yes"  to  every  question  that  might  be 
pat  to  them.  The  first  Italian  stepped  before  the 
justice,  and  smiled  blandly  at  him. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  the  justice. 
"  Luigi  Macoroni,"  said  the  candidate. 
"  How  old  are  you  ?"  asked  the  justice. 
"  Thirty-one  year."  said  Macoroni. 
"  Will  you  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ?  "  asked  the  justice. 
"  Yes,"  said  Luigi. 

"  Will  you  bear  arms  against  the  United  States  ?" 
was  the  next  question. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Luigi,  glibly. 
' '  Will  you  join  the  anarchists  ?  "  came  next. 
"  Yes,"  said  Luigi,  smilingly. 
"Would  you  assist  a  foreign  power  against  the 
United  States  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Luigi,  eagerly. 

"Would  you  at  all  times  resist  the  officers  and 
power  of  the  United  States  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  In  case  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  power  would  you 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  with  all  the  power 
at  your  disposal  ? " 
"Yes," 

"And  you  now  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  do  all 
of  these  things  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  candidate,  his  face  lighting  np. 
"Step  down,"  said  the  justice.     "That's  all." 
Of  the  thirty-seven  candidates  two  received  their 
naturalization  papers. — New  York  Sun. 
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STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPA2J  AJO>  CHINA. 

NOTH  CHANGE  IN   HOPE  Of  SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streeti, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

railing  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 

No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1890. 

Coptic... (Via Honolulu) Friday.  April  28 

Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  84 

Tloric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  17 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  July  14 

Roond-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight  and   passage   apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


fe 


Altho  this  proper  speling  ma  seem  fnnne.  we  wil  sa 
It's  not  wun  haf  az  funne  az  the  stile  in  uce  to-day 


Dean  of  Wells  having  to  propose  Ihe  health  of  j  j^  u0^s  wot  ^  printed  and  I  ges  u  wil  agre 
Freeman,  the  historian,  whom  he  hated,  and  coming 
off  with  flying  colors  by  toasiing  "  our  distinguished 
guest  who  has  produced  with  such  marvelous  fidelity 
the  barbarous  manners  of  our  ancestors."  A  defini- 
tion which  Gladstone  gave  of  a  deputation  is  also 
given  in  the  "  Diary."  It  is :  "A  noun  of  numbers 
signifying  many  but  not  signifying  much."  We  must 
likewise  take  over  a  saying  attributed  to  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis,  apropos  of  the  serious  books  of  his  son 
George  :  "  1  wish  to  God  that  George  couldn't  wrile, 
or  that  1  couldn't  read." 


An  acior  who  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  vin- 
dictiveness  of  women  relates  this  anecdote  in  support 
of  his  opinion :  "  I  had  a  woman  enemy  once.  She 
was  leading  woman  in  the  company  when  I  was  lead- 
ing man.  On  the  stage  we  were  lovers.  Off  the 
stage  we  didn't  even  speak  when  we  met.  I  had  a 
scene  with  her,  in  which  I  had  to  clasp  her  in  my 
arms,  while  her  head  sank  on  my  breast.  1  wore 
a  frock-coat  and  a  beautiful  light  satin  scarf.  And 
what  did  that  woman  do?  She  used  to  make  up 
with  grease-paint,  and  when  her  head  sank  on  my 
breast  she  used  to  rub  her  cheek  against  my  tie,  and 
—well,  a  light  satin  tie  with  red  and  grease-paint  on  it 
isn't  a  thing  of  beauty.  I  had  to  buy  a  new  lie  for 
every  performance.  I  stood  it  five  nights,  and  then 
another  woman  told  me  what  to  do.  I  filled  my 
scarf  with  pins,  points  out,  and  when  my  lady  rubbed 
her  damask  cheek  against  my  breast  that  night  she 
looked  like  a  war-map." 


That  thare  iz  nuthing  kwerer  for  a  kritik's  I  tu  se. 
It  iz  a  fakt  undowted   that  our  Inglish  langwage 

brakes 
Mor  forrin  tungz  than  awl  the  rest  and  that  it  awlso 

takes 
Big  hedz  tu  comprehend  it.   That's  the  rezon  wi  so  fu 
Frum  other  kuntreze  lawk  it  in  a  plezing  wa  tu  u. 

Thare  izn't  enne  kwestshun  that  the  hole  wurld  sune 

wood  c 
Itz  overwhelming  benefitz  and  happalee  agre 
Tu  make  it  universal,  wich  wood  end  the  worz  we 

hate, 
And  bring  on  the  milleneum  for  wich-  good  pepel 

wate. 

The  wurds  that  end  "  o-u-g-h  "  no  more  wood  puzzel 

fokes  ; 
Tipe-setting  wood  be  plezenter  than  kraking  funne 

jokes ; 
And  awl  the  girl  tipe-riters  cood  assist  thare  ma's  at 

home 
For  men  cood  rite  the  letters— kwite  az  ezee  az  this 


"  What,"  inquired  thepedantic  man,  "  do  you  con- 
sider the  greatest  invention  of  the  age?"  And,  with- 
out hesitation,  Miss  Cayenne  answers:  "Women's 
methods  of  concealing  it."—  Washington  Star. 


Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 

(OBIENTAX  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  wall  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  ."lam Wednesday,  April  12 

America  Mara. Saturday,  May  6 

Hongfcong  Mara Thursday,  June  1 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CTJBTIS,  General  Agent. 


pome. 


-H.  C.  Dodgin  Chicago  Drover' s  Journal. 


Paul  Plodder—"  I  wonder  if  I  have  time  to  catch 
the  train?"  Policeman  Rounds—" Ye  have  toime 
enough,  but  yez  haven't  the  speed,  Oi'm  thinking." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Herr  Blumenthal.  the  director  of  the  Lessing 
Theatre  in  Berlin,  once  had  great  misgivings  regard- 
ing the  success  of  his  new  piece.  "  Zum  Weissen 
Roesse,"    One  day,  when  he  was  nearly  ready  to 


Many  dealers  will  recommend  inferior 
preparations  and  lower-priced  articles. 
Ask  for  and  obtain  only 

DD/IM/lf'C  Bronchial 
BflC/fVlT    W    Trachea  of  Boston 

The  Genuine  has  the 
Fac-Simile  sj?  /  /?  S    on  tivary 

Signature  or   rflfi  4 '*&***  &>>   *«■ 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Bush  12. 
MAIN   OFFICE-23  POWELL  STREET 

Branches— 5-a  Taylor  St.  and  200  Montgomery  Ave. 

Laundry  on  12th  St.,  between  Howard  and  Folsom. 
OSDT5AST  MENDING,  etc..  free  of  charge. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 

THE    CALL 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  fight  against 
the  -  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State. 

The  "sure  thing"  races  are  NOT 
ADVERTISED  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filied  with 
ihe  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 

Delivered  by  carrier      -     -      65c.  a  month 
Weekly  Call $1.00  per  year 

W.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  io  a.  m„  Apr.  i, 
6,  n,    16,   21,   26,   May   i,  change   at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Pnget  Sonnd  Ports,  ia 
a.  M.,    Apr.  i,  6,  ii,  16,  21,  26,  May  i, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 
For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  a  r.  u ., 
_  Apr.   4,  9,   14,  19,  24,  29,  May  4,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
Apr.  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  May  4.  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 

Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  RedondofLos  Angeles),  u 

a.  M.,  Apr.  4,  3,  12,  16,  20,  2$,  28,  May  a,  and  every  fourth 

day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder . 

For  Mexican  ports.  10  a.  m.,  seventh  of  each  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and LIVERPOOL, 

VIA  QTJEENSTOWN. 


UNSURPASSED  foe  EXCELLENCE  OF  SERVICE 


TEUTONIC 

10,000  tons. 


MAJESTIC 

582  feet  long. 


£ANIC 


S.  S.    Mariposa  sails 

via       Honolulu        and 

Auckland  for  Sydney, 

Wednesday,   April  19, 

1899,  at  10  p.  m. 

S.    S.    Australia,     for 

fftnnaftll-  Honolulu    only,    TVed- 

(OinpfJICfcf*  nesday,  May  3,  2  p.  m. 


CYMRIC 

New  Twin   Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long, 
12,552  tons, 

GERMANIC  J  BRITANNIC 

OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tons.     Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices   oa 
Pacific  Coast. 


J.  D.  Spreckels  *  Bros.  Co.,  Ag 

ery  St.    Freight  Office,  337  Market  £ 


5.,  114  Montgom- 
.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (Loudon,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris April  19  I  St.  Louis -M*y  3 

New  York April  26  |  Paris May  10 

BED   STAB    LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  ia  neon. 

Westernland April  19  I  Noordland May  3 

Kensington April  26  I  Friesland May  io 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To   Alaska   and    Gold    Fields. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  Intem-ti?na!  Navi- 
gation    Company,     G.    D.     FAHNEST 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  St 
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The  Vanderbilt-Fair  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Virginia  Fair  and  Mr. 
William  Kissam  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  April  4th,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hermann  Oelrichs,  No.  1  East  Fifty-Seventh  Street, 
New  York.  Miss  Fair  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Senator  James  G.  Fair  and  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs.  She  has  a  fortune  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  also 
several  millions  in  his  own  right,  and  the  prospect 
some  day  of  a  great  inheritance.  He  is  several  years 
younger  than  his  wife. 

The  bride  was  escorted  by  her  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  who  gave  her  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  groom.  Miss  Mary  Baldwin  Tolfree  was 
the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  J.  Prentice  Kellogg 
acted  as  best  man.  The  ushers  were  Mr.  Clarence 
H.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Roman  Baldwin.  The  cere- 
mony of  marriage  was  performed  impressively  by 
Rev.  Father  Thomas  F.  Murphy.  Thare  were 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  present.  At 
about  three  o'clock  the  bride  and  groom  left  for 
"Idlehour,"  the  Vanderbilt  country  villa  near  Oak- 
dale,  on  Long  Island.  After  remaining  there  a 
couple  of  weeks  they  will  reside  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  for  a  while,  and  then  go  to  "  Belvoir,"  their 
villa  at  Newport,  for  the  summer  season.  Their 
present  plans  are  to  go  to  Europe  in  the  fall. 

Although  it  was  a  day  wedding  there  was  a  lavish 
display  of  handsome  gowns  and  flashing  jewels. 
The  gowns  were  all  poems  of  the  modiste's  art  and 
not  a  few  of  them  were  Parisian  creations. 

The  bride's  robe  was  of  blanc-ivoire  satin,  made 
with  a  train  a  la  cotir  about  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
It  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  cream-colored 
point  d'Esprit  lace.  It  was  appliqu^d  at  intervals 
with  old  Irish  lace.  The  corsage  was  high  and  the 
elbow  sleeves  were  of  point  lace.  Her  veil  was  of 
white  silk  moleine. 

Miss  Tolfree,  the  maid  of  honor,  appeared  in  a 
becoming  gown  of  white  chiffon  and  point  applique1 
lace,  a  la  Princesse.  The  skirt  was  shirred  to  the 
knees,  below  which  was  a  flaring  effect  of  two  full 
flounces  of  chiffon  edged  with  white  satin  ribbons. 
The  gauzy,  half-length  tunic  was  bordered  with 
applique"  insertions.  The  bodice  had  a  yoke  of 
applique"  and  the  sleeves  were-  short.  The  white 
satin  waist-belt  was  held  together  by  a  large  diamond 
buckle,  a  present  from  the  bride.  She  carried  a  muff 
of  pink  roses. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  wore  a  gown  of  pale-blue 
brocaded  satin,  combined  with  chiffon  of  the  same 
color.  The  trimmings  were  of  ivory  white  point 
applique"  lace. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  mother  of  the  groom, 
wore  a  gown  of  ceil-blue  satin,  embroidered  with 
silver  and  filled  in  with  point  lace.  Her  capote  was 
of  black  point  applique"  over  white  silk,  ornamented 
with  ostrich  tips  and  a  gold  buckle. 

The  wedding  gifts  were  all  of  the  most  elegant 
character  and  design,  the  majority  of  them  being  of 
gold.    Some  of  them  are  described  as  follows  : 

Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  pearls  and  several 
handsome  carts  and  traps. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  jewels  and  silver. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  twenty-four  gold  dishes. 

Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  four  gold  dishes, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombley,  twenty-four 
gold  dishes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  gold  toilet  set. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Whitney,  gold  writing  set. 

Mrs.  Astor,  diamond  and  turquoise  brooch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  cigar  and 
jewel  boxes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  punch-bowl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Forest,  glass  and  silver 
decanters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  gold  basket, 
eighteen  inches  long,  with  a  heavy  loose  handle. 
The  basket  was  perforated  and  decorated  with  open 
filigree  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker,  gold  tray. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay,  stomacher  of  diamonds. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  diamond  corsage  orna- 
ments. 

Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  four  gold 
loving-cups. 

Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  silver  soup-tureen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane,  silver  tray. 

Among  the  Califomians  at  the  wedding  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morton  Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de 
Young,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  J.  Carolan,  Mrs.  George  Crocker,  and  Mr. 
Richard  V.  Dey. 

At  the  wedding-breakfast  the  guests  were  seated  at 
tables  as  follows : 

At  the  bridal  table  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt, Jr.,  Miss  Tolfree,  Mr.  J.  Prentice  Kellogg, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Kemp,  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Miss 
Iila  Sloane,  Mr.  Alfred  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Reginald 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Roman  Baldwin,  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  and  Mr.  William  Carter. 

At  the  first  table  were  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr., 
Mrs.  Oelrichs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombley,  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Mr.  Tolfree,  and  Mrs.  Elliott 
F.  Shepard. 

At  the  second  table  were  Mr.  Oelrichs,  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont, Mrs.  Charles  S.  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Henry  Clews, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Townsend  Burden,  Mr.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont,  Mr.,.  Lloyd  Bryce,  Miss  Armide  Smith, 
Mr.  George  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Mr.  Arthur  Kemp, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Jay,  and  Mrs.  Mills. 

At  the  •&'   1  table  were  Mrs.  Corpplius  Vanderbilt, 
.-  rs.  George  B.  de  Forest,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 


Potter,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
A.  Duer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foxhall  Keene,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Harriman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  P.  Ke'rnochan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Tarns,  and  Mrs.  Orme  Wilson. 

At  the  fourth  table  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  Warren, 
Miss  Evelyn  Burden,  Mrs.  Harry  McVickar,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Childs,  Mrs.  George  Crocker,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
H.  de  Young. 

The  Babcock  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  gave  a  pleasant  lunch- 
party  at  the  University  Club  on  Thursday,  April 
6th,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall.  The  table  was 
massed  with  Beauty  of  Glazenwood  roses  and  ap- 
peared very  attractive.  Those  present  at  the  luncheon 
were : 

Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Mrs. 
John  Parrott,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson,  Mrs.  Charles 
Brigham,  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  Babcock,  of  the 
Presidio,  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood, 
and  Miss  Flora  Low. 

The  Boardman  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
at  her  residence,  1750  Franklin  Street,  on  Saturday, 
April  8th,  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith  Owen,  who  is  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Boardman.  The  young  lady  will  arrive 
here  in  the  morning  with  her  father,  and  will  remain 
about  three  weeks.  The  hours  of  the  reception  will 
be  from  five  until  seven  o'clock,  and  there  will  be  a 
dinner  afterward  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  receiving 
party  and  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen.  Only 
young  people  have  been  invited  to  the  tea.  Mrs. 
Boardman  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Owen, 
Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Blanding,  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Theieie  Morgan, 
Misses  Tompkins,  Miss  Bertie  Bruce,  and  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg. 

The  Selfridge  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
at  the  University  Club  on  Tuesday,  April  4th,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin,  who  is  here  from  Arizona 
on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  McMullin.  The 
table  was  prettily  decorated  with  yellow  primroses, 
and  the  candles,  candelabra  shades,  and  other  acces- 
sories were  all  in  tones  of  yellow.  A  couple  of  hours 
were  very  pleasantly  passed  in  dining.  Those  present 
to  meet  Mrs.  Perrin  were  : 

Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Monteverde, 
Mrs.  Frank  Latham,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Mrs. 
Ryland  B.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Edington  Derrick,  Mrs. 
John  Landers,  Mrs.  Dario  Orena,  and  Mrs.  Belvin. 


A  Gingerbread  Fete  for  Charity. 
Those  who  attended  the  "Gingerbread  Fete"  of 
two  years  ago  will  remember  how  novel  and  success- 
ful it  was,  and  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  another 
one  is  on  the  tapis.  It  will  be  given  at  Golden  Gate 
Hall  from  April  12th  to  the  15th,  inclusive,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Childrens'  Hospital  and  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  The  managers  have  the  affdir 
well  in  hand  and  promise  a  most  interesting  series 
of  entertainments.  The  first  afternoon,  Gibson's 
pictures  will  be  the  prominent  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme ;  the  first  night,  the  Young  Ladies'  Aux- 
iliary will  have  charge  ;  the  second  night,  members 
of  the  Olympic  Club  will  present  specialties  ;  the 
third  night  will  be  a  college  affair,  as  the  glee  clubs 
and  musical  organizations  of  the  Stanford  and  State 
Universities  will  contribute  selections.  On  the  fourth 
night  the  vaudeville  troupe  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Iowa 
will  entertain.  The  price  of  admission  will  be  fifty 
cents.  There  will  be  an  art  room  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Hecht  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl.  Many 
valuable  paintings  and  specimens  of  rare  bric-a-brac 
have  been  loaned  for  the  exhibition.  To  cap  the 
climax  there  will  be  a  grand  ball  on  Monday  even- 
ing, April  17th.  This  is  such  a  worthy  charity  that  it 
should  be  well  patronized.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  twenty-two  free  children  undergoing  treatment  in 
the  wards,  and  twenty  more  are  on  the  waiting  list, 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  accommodations. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ethel 
Dickson  and  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Holcomb.  Miss  Dickson 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Dickson,  formerly  of 
this  city  but  now  a  resident  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hol- 
comb also  made  this  city  his  home  for  several  years, 
but  is  now  a  resident  of  Chicago. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  for  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Louise  S.  Finch  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Ralston,  son 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ralston,  of  Oakland.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  on  April  18th  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Campbell  and  Dr.  David  Shoemaker.  Miss  Camp- 
bell is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Camp- 
bell, of  Oakland.  Dr.  Shoemaker  is  the  surgeon  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  at  Truckee.  The  wed- 
ding will  be  a  quiet  one,  and  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  April  19th,  at  the  home  of  the  parents 
of  the  bride-elect,  1014  Sixteenth  Street,  Oakland. 
After  a  three  months'  trip  through  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States,  the  young  couple  will  reside  in 
Truckee. 

The  wedding  of  Lieutenant  N.  C.  Twining,  of  the 
battle-ship  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Baker,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  April 
5th,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church.  Rev.  E.  J.  Lion 
officiated.  Chaplain  F.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Iowa, 
acted  as  best  man   and  Mrs.  Levin  T.  Jones,  of  this 


city,  was  the  maid  of  honor.  Mr.  B.  W.  J.  Brown, 
of  New  York,  brother-in-law  of  the  bride,  gave  her 
into  the  keeping  of  the  groom.  They  will  reside  here 
until  the  Iowa  sails. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Carrie  Merriam  and  Mr. 
Bart  Berger  took  place  at  St.  John's  Cathedral  in 
Denver  on  Wednesday,  April  5th,  and  was  followed 
by  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  the  parents  of  the 
bride.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  General  W.  C. 
Merriam,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Martin  Mann  have  issued 
invitations  for  a  dinner  to  be  given  at  their  residence, 
34r4  Washington  Street,  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
15th,  to  Hon.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  large 
dinner-party  at  their  home  on  California  Street,  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  6th,  in  honor  of  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Sewall.  Covers  were  laid  for  twenty.  The  same 
compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sewall  the  evening  previous  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  at  their  residence  on 
Bush  Street. 

Hon.  Harold  Sewall  left  on  Friday  to  visit  his 
father  in  Bath,  Me.,  and  also  to  attend  to  some 
affairs  of  state  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  will  be 
away  at  least  three  weeks  and  will  then  return  to  this 
city  to  escort  Mrs.  Sewall  to  Honolulu.  During 
their  stay  here  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sewall  have  been 
the  recipients  of  many  social  courtesies  from  their 
friends.  During  her  husband's  absence  Mrs.  Sewall 
will  stay  at  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Ashe,  2315  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
at  her  home  in  Oakland  as  a  compliment  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Watt,  who  has  been  in  New  York  for  some 
time.  The  others  present  were  Mrs.  Harry  East 
Miller,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce, 
Miss  Elizabeth  McNear,  Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe, 
Misses  Kittredge,  Misses  Moffitt,  Miss  Amy  McKee, 
Miss  Belle  Mhoon,  Miss  Pierce,  and  the  Misses 
Herrick.  The  wedding  of  Miss  Watt  and  Mr.  Don- 
ald Y.  Campbell  will  take  place  in  June. 

Miss  Carmen  Moore  gave  a  pleasant  luncheon  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  East  Oakland  in  honor  of  Miss 
Martha  Alexander.     Covers  were  laid  for  eighteen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hamilton  celebrated  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage  on  Monday 
evening,  April  3d,  at  their  residence,  1513  Washington 
Street,  and  hospitably  entertained  many  of  their 
friends. 

A  minstrel  and  vaudeville  entertainment  was  given 
at  the  San  Francisco  Verein  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  6th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emanu-El  Sister- 
hood. The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  en- 
tertainment was  well  presented  and  highly  enjoyed. 
There  were  several  booths  here  and  there  for  the  sale 
of  fancy  articles,  and  they  were  well  patronized.  A 
good  sum  was  realized  for  the  charity. 


The  Pearl  of  Epemay. 
By  strictly  adhering  to  the  conservative  traditions 
of  the  old,  honored  custom  of  the  ancient  house  of 
MQet  &  Chandon,  the  present  management's  aim  is 
not  to  turn  out  immense  quantities,  but  it  has  well 
succeeded  in  its  endeavor  for  recognition  on  part  of 
the  connoisseurs,  by  catering  principally  to  the 
aristocratic  classes  in  Europe  and  better  custom  all 
over  the  world.  Their  White  Seal  (Grande  Cuve'e), 
justly  called  the  Pearl  of  Epernay,  owing  to  its 
pleasant  and  insinuating  properties  peculiar  to  that 
district,  appeals  to  the  palate  of  the  cultured,  and  in 
shipping  only  champagne  of  its  well-known  standard 
quality  this  establishment,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
is  kept  constantly  busy. —  Wine  Review. 


—  A   PLACE   OF   INTEREST  FOR   VISITORS  IS    THE 

Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.    No.  113  Geary  Street. 


Johannid. 

A  table  water  of  exceptional 
purity  and  excellence. — London 
Lancet. 

WILLIAM    WOLFF    &    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.  339  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Travelers  this  year  avoid  the  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  Willi  elm  II., 
April  39th.  First  June  Party  by  tfmbria, 
May  37th.  For  other  parties  see  free  illus- 
trated programme. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET    STREET,    S.    F.' 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

What  is  wanted  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to  wash  it 
clean  and  not  hurt  it. 
Pure  soap  does  that.  This 
is  why  we  want  pure  soap; 
and  when  we  say  pure, 
we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free 
alkali.  There  are  a  thou 
sand  virtues  of  soap;  this 
one  is  enough.  You  can 
trust  a  soap  that  ha's  no 
biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 

THE    GREAT    I.EADEK    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

AXTHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
v  v  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Trocadero 

This  charming  resort  has 
passed  into  new  hands,  who 
will  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  you  drive  to  the  Park, 
Ingleside,  or  the  Ocean, 
take  in  Trocadero. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  t the  sale  of  the  mann- 
fac tares  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-AIL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDBAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Dock,  from  7  Oonoei 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


BCDPCCDJT  I  DA  BCD  and  make  *-  a  for  at 

ntrnLOLnl    A    rflrtn    home  during  leisure  hours; 

specimen  copy  and  full  infcmation  10c. 

THE  AMERICAN  BUILDER,  Chicago. 


ROSNER'S  HUNGARIAN  ORCHESTRA 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

For  Parties,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Address         Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.,   or  539 
Golden  Gate  Ave.  Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    All   THE 

LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Franclaco,  Osl. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE   STKEET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STKS.  M.  W.  DENVEK. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

Firat-claae  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


April  io,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Hastings,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Ham- 
burg on  April  1st,  and  will  remain  abroad  until  after 
the  Exposition  of  1900.  They  will  lease  a  house  in 
Paris  next  fall. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Mary  Scott,  who 
have  been  abroad  during  the  past  four  months,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  the  White  Star  steamer 
Majestic  on  March  22d. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  arrived  from  the 
East  via  New  Orleans  on  Monday.  They  expect 
to  remain  in  San  Francisco  about  four  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  and  Miss  Therese  Mor- 
gan have  returned  from  Coronado  Beach. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell  have  purchased  the 
handsome  country  home  of  Dr.  Grinnell's  father, 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  situated  a  mile  from 
Milford,  Conn.,  and  is  called  "  Beaver  Broth  Farm." 
They  will  occupy  it  on  May  1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  came  up  from  Mil- 
brae  on  Thursday  and  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Edith  McBean  returned  from  the  East  on 
Saturday  of  last  week. 

The  Misses  Morrison,  who  have  been  visiting  Mrs. 
James  Phelan,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  San 
Jose. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  was  in  New  York  last  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  la  Montagne  have  returned 
to  their  cottage  at  Cedar  Hurst,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  club  of  that  name,  and  expect  to  visit  Europe  in 
August. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  who  has  been  visiting 
Portland,  Or.,  during  the  past  two  weeks,  has  re- 
turned to  this  city. 

Mr.  T.J.  Clunie  and  Mr.  Raphael  Weill  were  in 
New  York  early  in  the  week,  en  route  to  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vincent  Wright  have  closed 
their  home  on  East  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jos£, 
and  are  now  living  in  this  city. 

The  Misses  Moffilt,  of  Oakland,  will  spend  some 
weeks  at  Pasadena  soon,  the  guests  of  Miss  Gardiner. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Aiherton  has  returned  to  England, 
after  a  visit  of  some  duration  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Max  C.  SIoss  has  returned  to  the  city,  after 
an  absence  of  two  months  in  the  Eastern  States. 
He  will  go  to  Boston  in  June  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Hattie  Hecht. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  was  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
early  in  the  week. 

Miss  Dennison,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been 
staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Misses  Hush,  of  East  Oakland,  before  returning 
East. 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Painter  will  receive  on  the  first 
and  third  Fridays  at  her  residence,  £416  Webster 
Street. 

Colonel  Frederick  Pott  and  Mr.  Albert  G.  Wieland 
will  leave  in  May  for  Manila,  and  will  be  away  sev- 
eral months. 

Judge  H.  G.  Bond  will  leave  shortly  for  a  business 
trip  to  Seattle.  Mr.  Marshall  Bond  has  preceded 
him,  and  will  pass  some  weeks  there. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Snell,  of  Oakland,  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Edna  Poulson,  will  leave  about  June  1st  for  a 
trip  through  Europe,  They  will  chaperon  a  number 
of  young  ladies,  and  the  party  will  visit  the  Paris  Ex- 
position before  returning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  R.  Wells  visited  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Watt  has  returned  to  Oakland  from 
New  York  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks. 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan  came  up  from  Stan- 
ford University  on  Wednesday,  and  was  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

The  Misses  Lida  and  Edna  Leib,  of  San  Jos6,  left 
last  week  for  an  extended  Eastern  tour. 

Colonel  George  McFarland  arrived  from  Honolulu 
on  the  Japanese  steamer  Nippon  Maru  on  Sunday, 
and  during  his  short  stay  in  San  Francisco  was 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Colonel  William  Forsyth,  who  returned  from  the 
East  early  in  the  week,  registered  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  have  returned  to  San 
Francisco  after  a  month's  stay  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso 
de  Robles. 

Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Dargie,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Stockton  for  several  weeks  past,  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  and  Mrs.  McMullen  Belvin,  of 
San  Mateo,  have  been  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Reynolds,  of  San  Jose,  have 
been  staying  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 
The  Misses  Sadie  and  Margaret  Sinclair,  of  Oak- 
land,  have  been  visiting  in  Sacramento,  the  guests 
of  the  Misses  Glide. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Johnson  came  over  from  San 
Rafael  Wednesday  and  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  George  A.  Batchelder,  of  Menlo  Park,  was  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht  and  Miss  Hecht  were  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J,  Farnham  and  Miss  Mary  Farn- 
ham  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during 
the  week. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Taylor,  of  Boston,  Mrs. 
D.  de  Smidt,  of  Paris,  Mrs.  David  Ball  and  Miss 
Ball,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bogart, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Justi,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Miss  Mary  Sanborn,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
Mr.  L.  Bunten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Toy, 
Miss  Mabel  B.  Toy,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Judson,  and 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Lee,  Jr. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  California  Hotel  during 
the  week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  R.  Haven,  of 
Hartford,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Levitt,  of  Yarmouth, 


N.  S.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Gray,  of  Sacramento, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Verhoff  and  Mr.  N.  L.  Verhoff.  of. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Edmonds  and  Miss 
Edmonds,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Mr.  C.  O.  Johnson, 
of  Sydney,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Stebbins,  of  Seattle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Steinhart,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Coleman,  of  Petaluma,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Plummer,  of 
Fort  Bragg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Fox  and  Mr.  C.  C. 
Beckwith,  of  New  York. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  W.  B.  Cope,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Clark,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Page,  Miss  Page,  Mrs.  A.  Andrews, 
Miss  A.  E.  Griffith,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Gibbs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery  Baggs,  Miss  Julia  Madden, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Earle,  Mr.  Paul  Cowles,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Harnden,  Miss  Harnden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Coates,  of  Kansas  City,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Taylor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wood,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  Miss  Louisa 
Goddard,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Blake, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn,  Mrs.  S.  Sweet,  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  P.  A.  Wormser,  of  London,  England,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  K.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Chadwick,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Holmes,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  M.  L. 
Perkins,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A., 
accompanied  by  his  aid.  Captain  E.  H.  Plummer, 
left  for  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Tuesday,  to  give  testi- 
mony before  the  court  of  inquiry  which  is  investi- 
gating the  charges  preferred  by  General  Miles  against 
the  beef  furnished  the  army  by  Commissary- General 
Eagan,  U.  S.  A. 

Brigadier- General  Harrison  Gray  Olis,  U.  S.  A., 
whose  resignation  from  the  army  has  been  accepted, 
sailed  from  Manila  for  home  on  the  transport  Slierman 
a  week  ago. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ray,  U.  S.  N., 
are  now  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  Paymaster  Ray 
will  be  stationed  for  some  time. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  R.  G.  Broderick,  U.  S. 
N.,  when  discharged  from  treatment  at  the  hospital  at 
Mare  Island,  will  be  granted  sick  leave  for  three 
months. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  le  Favor  has  taken  the 
Bancroft  cottage,  corner  of  Third  and  Fifth  Streets 
in  San  Diego,  for  several  months. 

Ensign  Noah  T.  Coleman,  U.  S.  N.,  registered  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  soon  leave  Vancouver  Barracks  to 
join  his  regiment  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba.  During 
the  war  Captain  Carrington  was  lieutenant- colonel 
of  the  Eighth  California.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  Governor  Budd's  staff.  His  family  resides  in 
Berkeley. 

Lieutenant  P.  C.  March,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  Harry  M.  Hodges,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant 
Robert  F.  Lopez,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Chief- Engineer 
Charles  W.  Rae,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the  California 
Hotel  during  the  week. 

Dr.  John  Dixon  Yost,  formerly  of  the  Eighth  Regi- 
ment, U.  S.  V.,  is  in  Washington,  D.  C,  taking  an 
examination  to  enter  the  United  States  army.  Dr. 
Yost  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 

Passed  Assistant-Paymaster  Henry  E.  Jewett,  U. 
S.  N.,  Major  W.  P.  Gould.  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and 
Mrs.  Gould,  and  Captain  Alfred  M.  Fuller,  Second 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Among  the  officers  who  returned  from  Manila  on 
the  transport  Arizona  were  Major  F.  A.  Williams, 
of  the  First  Nebraska  Infantry  ;  Captain  C.  L.  Pick- 
ens, Second  Oregon  Infantry ;  Lieutenant  Charles 
Hogan,  First  California  Infantry  ;  Lieutenant  E.  K. 
Irwin,  First  Washington  Infantry,  and  Surgeon  C. 
Quinan,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  sick. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Death  of  Henry  Clay  Lathrop. 
Henry  Clay  Lathrop,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Lathrop  Stanford,  died  at  her  residence  in  this  city 
on  Monday,  April  3d,  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
He  had  been  in  ill-health  for  the  past  eight  years. 
He  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  and  came  to 
California  in  1867.  He  was  formerly  agent  for  the 
Sacramento  River  steamers.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  Wednesday  from  the  Stanford  residence, 


Bonny — Lie  wis. 

On  March  22d,  at  Paris,  France,  by  Rev.  Edward 
G.  Thurber,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ida  Sutton 
Lewis,  to  Bruce  Bonny,  both  of  San  Francisco. 


Robert  J.  Burdette,  the  well-known  humorist  and 
lecturer,  and  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Baker  were  married 
March  25th,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Baker  in  Pasa- 
dena. Mr.  Burdette  has  accepted  the  temporary 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pasa- 
dena, and  will  reside  in  that  city  permanently. 


If  you  want  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  day's  outing,  do 
not  fail  to  make  a  trip  on  the  Scenic  Railway  up  Mt. 
Tamalpais,  The  run  through  Mill  Valley  is  es- 
pecially delightful  now  that  spring  has  set  in,  and  the 
panoramic  view  from  the  Tavern  is  incomparable. 


An  autograph  love-letter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn  has  just  been  un- 
earthed in  the  Vatican  library.  It  is  in  French,  and 
in  the  approved  style  of  a  love-sick  swain. 


—  Sashes  and  sash-buckles  in  endless 
variety.  A.  Hirschman,  gold  and  silversmith,  10 
Post  Street. 


The  Three  Warnings. 
The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground  ; 
'Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages. 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
When  pains  grow  sharp  and  sickness  rages, 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe, 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive. 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modern  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay. 

On  Neighbor  Dodson's  wedding-day, 

Death  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 

With  him  into  another  room, 

And,  looking  gTave,  "  You  must,"  says  he, 
'  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me." 
'  With  you  !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  ? 

With  you  I  "  the  hapless  husband  cried  ; 
'  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard  1 

Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared  : 

My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go  ; 

This  is  my  wedding-day,  you  know." 

What  more  he  urged  I  have  not  heard, 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger  ; 
So  Death  the  poor  delinquent  spared 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look, 
His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke — 
"  Neighbor,"  he  said,  "  farewell  I  no  more 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour  ; 
And  further,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name. 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station, 
Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have, 
Before  you're  summoned  to  the  grave  ; 
Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey, 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve, 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say, 
But  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave." 
To  these  conditions  both  consented, 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell. 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well, 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course, 
And  smoked  his  pipe,  and  stroked  his  horse, 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 
He  chaffered  then,  he  bought  and  sold. 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old, 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near  : 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew, 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few. 

He  passed  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase, 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares, 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares, 
Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 
And  now,  one  night,  in  musing  mood, 

As  all  alone  he  sate. 

The  unwelcome  messenger  of  Fate 
Once  more  before  him  stood. 

Half  killed  with  anger  and  surprise, 
"  So  soon  returned  1 "  Old  Dodson  cries. 
"  So  soon,  d'ye  call  it !  "  Death  replies  ; 
"  Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jest  1 
Since  I  was  here  before 
'Tis  six-and-thirty  years  at  least, 
And  you  are  now  fourscore." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  the  clown  rejoined  ; 
"  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind  : 

However,  see  your  search  be  legal ; 

And  your  authority, — is't  regal  ? 

Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool's  errand, 

With  but  a  secretary's  warrant. 

Beside,  you  promised  me  three  warnings. 

Which  I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mornings  ; 

But  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease 

I  can  recover  damages." 

"  I  know,"  cries  Death,  "that  at  the  best 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 
But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least : 
I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
To  stump  about  your  farm  and  stable : 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length  ; 
I  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  1  " 

"  Hold,"  says  the  farmer,  "  not  so  fast  I 
I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past." 

"  And  no  great  wonder,"  Death  replies  : 

"  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes  ; 
And  sure,  to  see  one's  loves  and  friends 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Dodson,  "  so  it  might, 
But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight." 

"  This  is  a  shocking  tale,  'tis  true  ; 
But  still  there's  comfort  left  for  you  : 
Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse  ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news." 

"  There's  none,"  cries  he  ;  "  and  if  there  were, 
I'm  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear." 

"  Nay,  then,"  the  spectre  stern  rejoined, 
These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings : 
If  you  are  lame  and  deaf  and  blind, 

You've  had  your  three  sufficient  warnings  ; 
So  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part," 
He  said,  and  touched  him  with  his  dart. 
And  now,  Old  Dodson,  turning  pale, 
Yields  to  his  fate, — so  ends  my  tale. 

— Hester  Lynch  Thrale. 


—  Very  pretty  effects  are  produced  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Art  Stationers,  in  mono- 
grams in  delicately  blended  tints  and  bronzes  on  the 
new  "  Fleur-de-Lis  "  linen. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Booms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIKKPATKICK, 

Manager. 


BUCKINGHAM  PARK 

Switzerland  of  America. 

FOB  SA1E-THE  MAGNIFICENT  ESTATE 
of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Buckingham,  comprising  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  with  five  miles  of  frontage  on 
Clear  Lake,  distant  eight  miles  from  Kelseyville  and 
about  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The  property  is  ander 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  art  and  nature  combined  ; 
with  ten  miles  of  private  road  a  continual  series  of  vtstas 
are  developed.  Elevation  of  about  1,000  to  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  property  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Konokti.  The  atmosphere  is  pleasant  and  comfortable 
the  year  round,  equally  pleasant  in  summer  and  winter. 
Improvements  consist  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  comprising 
eight  rooms  and  modem  improvements  ;  large  barn  and 
outbuildings,  engine-room,  winery,  and  wine-cellar,  and 
private  pumping  works  for  domestic  supply  and  irriga- 
tion, with  storage  reservoir  of  110,000  gallons.  The 
orchard  surrounding  the  home  comprises  all  the  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  trees — the  orange,  lemon,  prune,  apricot 
— as  well  as  full-bearing  vineyard.  Underground  sys- 
tem for  irrigation.  The  house  stands  on  a  slope  about 
200  feet  from  the  lake,  and  at  the  back  of  the  residence  is 
a  borax  lake,  which  belongs  to  the  property.  On  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  are  private  landing,  slip,  and  inclosed 
boat-houses.  Fine  boating  and  fishing  on  the  lake  ;  good 
hunting  throughout  the  country  about,  including  deer. 
The  entire  property  is  inclosed  with  a  substantial  wire 
fence,and  approached  by  a  main  driveway  60  feet  wide 
by  private  road  of  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The 
estate  comprises  one  of  the  most  attractive  gentleman's 
homes  in  the  State  of  California,  and  is  offered  for  sale 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will. 

For  further  data,  as  to  price  and  permission  to  view  the 
property,  apply  to 

EASTON,  ELDEIDGE  &  CO., 
638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ENNEN'S 


,C    BORATED 
O    TALCUM 


^TPILET 


■t* 


A.  Positivo  Belief  for 

PRICKLY  HEAT, 

CHAFTRG  and  srjflBTTRN 

and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin. 

QtfM  little  hioher  in  price  than 

worthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 

'  ."     Removes  ail  odor  of  perspir- 

Delishrful  after  shaving.    Sold 

receiptofasc.    GetMennen's  (the 

original).  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark.  K.  J. 


Free  samples  of  Greenbaum's  Listerol  Tooth  Pow- 
der mailed  on  application.     Write  to  200  Post  Street. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  18T7  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XL.III. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  it  now  ready. 
Complete  seta  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXIXI.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  86.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  946 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,coo  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

133  Fifth  Street  N.  E,, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 


nPMIT7    CPUflni    FOK  young  ladies. 

UUUniL  OUllUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phlla- 
delphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Franchs  E,  Eennbtt  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  io,  tigg. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE   -iOUTHETiS  PACIFIC   COMPACT'S 

■uamnnoR  teao"  EEiirasir 
SAN  FKAJfCISCO 

AND 

JSTEW  ORLEANS 

LEATES 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tnes.  and  Sat 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  San. 

Teatlljaled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Xio^'iAh  Dra-arLng-room  Sleeping  and 
Ulning  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Eoyal  Train  Along  a  Eoyal  Way 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 

— 52™  V  23W — 

Los  Angeles,  St,  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EI.  PASO  and  FOBT  WORTH 
fomagh  car  anBeetno  a  in 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mod.  and  Thar. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a-m.  Tue.  and  Fri 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.  and    Moo. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Ve-atifouled  Trails,  with 
Equipment  Similar    to    Sunset    Limited. 

Grand   Transcontinental  Tours. 


soriHEEi'  PACIIIC   COMPANY, 
(PACIFIC  375T2M.) 

Train*    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive    at 

SAN  FBANCI3CO. 

(Main _Lme,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LZATZ      I 


FTOfflDee,  18,  1898. 


*e.cc  a 

7. CCA 


7.OC  J 
7.30/ 


8.30  a 


8.3O  A 

g.cc  a 


4.00  ? 

4.00  P 


4.30   F 

5-eo  P 


5-3°  * 
5-3P  * 


jJfLss,  San  Jca-f  and  ''''3.7  i.;a:^-.; 

Berncia,  Smarm,  and  Saczaaiecto 

Bfarysvffi*.  OroviHe,  and  Redding 
via.  Woodland. 

F,; -:-?-,   Vi.;ivu;  izd    -.iru.-T 

Msrtxnez,  3aa  Ramon,  Vaflejo,  Napa, 

'7'.':~-.'f  i.  iii  -ar,.:a  -*-isa 

flt*;"*^  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. . 

San  Jose,  Lreermcre,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Ptacerville,  Marys- 
vile,  Cbieo,  and  Red  Elan7..- 

*M3taa,  Oakdale,  and  Jamestown . . . 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Eakarafield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Lea  AngeLea,  Deniing,  EI 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

N3«3,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hartford,  Vtaalia, 
and  Parterville. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vaflejo,  Napa, 
Caiiatoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  VacaTflle,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knighla  Landing, 
Maryavine,  and  Orovule. 

NUes,  San  Jose,  and  Stockton.. 

San  Francisco  and  Loa  Angeles 
T.fmrfrfl  Fresno,  Eakerafield,  and 
Loa  Angeles 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

"•lartinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 


I     A33T7Z 


Angties  . 

T5  00  ?  Paciac  Coast  limited.  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St,  Lonia, 

Chicago,  and  East 

5.30  r    Santa  ¥€  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 

6  00  r    European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

6.00  t    Haywards,  NBes,  and  San  Joe*" 

*6  00  r    Yallejo 

I7.00  r  Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   

S  00  F  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
TiBe,    Redding,    Portland,     Pnget 

Sound,  and  East 

aia  os  p  Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East 


*a.45A 

5-45  P 


5  «5  * 

fi.45  p 


6.15  p 

3-45  P 


4 -IS  ? 

4-15  P 


6-45  * 
7-45  P 


IO.45  A 

7  15  ' 


5  AS*- 
12.15  p 


8.45  * 


fe.45  A 

6-45  » 
9-45* 
7-45  * 
13. IS  P 

rS-45  * 


8. IS  a 
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Saw  Lzamtjso,  South  Saw 
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8. 15  a  Newark,  CenterviHe,  San  Jose*,  Fd- 
ton,  Ecnlder  Creek,   Santa   Cruz, 

arid  Way  Stations 5-5°  ' 

*a.  15  f  Newark,  Ceulervtlle,  San  ToaA,  New 
Almaden,  Fettan,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations *ie.so  a 

4.13  f    Newark,  San  Jose", and  Los  Gatos...        5  20  a 
tir  45  F     Hunters'   Excursion,  San  Jos£,  and 

W2.7  5ia£.v~i  -  - ■  •       :-  -30  ? 


CSEEK  BOTJ'TE  FEEET, 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*,  I5  9.OO      Xl.COA.  h„     Ix.oo    *a.oo     I3.00 

*4  qo  I5.00      *t.OOP.  11. 

From  OAKLAND — Foot  of  Eroadway—        *6.ao      8.00 

10.ee  a.  m.    lll.oo   '1.00  tz-co  *3-00  Lj.ae  'g-QQ  P.  M. 


COAST   DIVISION   (Eroad   Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townaend  Streets.) 


San  Jos4  and  Way  Stadous  (New 
Almaden  Wtdzescayi  only) r." 

San  Jos^7  Tres  Pines,  Saata  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paio  Robles,  San 
Lais  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 


IO.4O  A 
II.3C  A 

*a-45  f 


San  Jose  and  V? ay  Stations *8 

San  Joae"  izd  Way  Stations^ 8 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Bfeua  Park, 
Palo  Ako,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jc*f,  Gllroy,  HoQlster,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove 

•3  30  F    San  Jose  and  Way  Stationi 

*4  15  t  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
•5  00  F  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Staiicos 
5  30  P  San  7  ose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
fi.lo  r    San  J  ose"  and  Way  Stations 


*9-i 


I.36  A 
J.OOA 
i-45  A 
'-35  a 
;-30  P 
/.30  P 
fxi.45  f    San  1«<  and  Way  Sutioos 7.30  f 


a  for  M  mine.       p  for  Afternoon,      *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only.    ♦  Saturdays  only. 
TMou**ayi  and  Thnrsdays.    tSaturdays  and  Wednesdays. 
a.  Tue.'  iay«  and  Satnrdayi.       &  Thorsday;  zzz  z ^i^ays. 


pacific  tra;^;fee  compant  will 

-.  i  :k  baggage   '     ^  hotels  and  residences. 
-;t  AgenU  fox     '  .3e  Cards  and  other  in- 


THI     ALLE3SD     H  V  M  Ox:  ST  5, 


Tmcker— "  What  is  a  traitress  ?  '*  Flossy—  "A 
buttress  is  a  female  barter-maker. " — Judge. 

"  Would  I  were  a  bird  [  "  she  njunnured-  And  he 
mnrmtrred*  "WooW  I  were  a  cold  bottle  I" — Life. 

The  Cuban  msurgenis  have  raised  Hades  long 
enough  ;  cow  let  them  raise  cane. — Chicago  Ttmes- 
Hereld. 

"What  kind  of  a  tree  is  the  hardest  to  climb?" 
asked  the  teacher.  "Gae  that  hain't  got  no  limbs," 
little  Albert  replied. — Chicago  News. 

His  sweetheart — "I  have  always  heard  that  all 
Spaniards  were  expert  at  fencing."  Returned  volun- 
teer— "Yes,  indeed  they  are  ;  especially  with  barbed 
wire." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Is  Mr.  Quay  a  congressman  at  large,  papa?" 
asked  Tommy  Taddelis.  "  No,  Tommy,"  replied 
Mr.  Taddefls  ;  "  Mr.  Qoay  is  not  a  congressman  at 
large.     He  is  a  senator  on  bail." — Bazar. 

"Hello,  Swardffil  L  basen't  met  you  since  you 
came  to  the  city  and  set  up  for  a  doctor.  How  are 
you  getting  aUng  ?  Are  you  making  your  maik?" 
*'Er — yes,  I'm  doing  considerable  vaccinating." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

' '  They's  to  be  some  kind  of  musical  doin's  at  our 
church  next  Wednesday  night.  I've  forgot  what 
they  call  iit-"  "Mebby  it's  a  recital."  "No;  re- 
citals is  for  pianos.  Our  church  has  got  an  organ. 
I  guess  it's  an  orgy  they're  gain  to  have." — Ex. 

Woold-be  swells  at  the  opera:  First  swell  (pre- 
tending to  mistake  for  a  waiter  a  rival  whom  he  sees 
standing  in  dress-clothes  at  the  cloak-room  of  the 
theatre) — "  Ah  !  have  you  a  programme  ?  '*  Second 
swell  (up  to  snuff  j — "  1  hanks,  my  man,  I  got  one 
from  the  other  fellow." — Ex. 

Some  years  after  Patrick  Henry :  *'  Give  me 
liberty,"  howled  the  Filipino,  as  he  brandished  his 
bow  and  arrow,  "or  give  me  death!"  "Acting 
rxnder  instructions  from  my  government,"  replied  the 
American  trooper,  turning  the  crank  of  his  Gatling, 
"  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  both." — Life. 

"  Oh,  Georgie  I  Who  opened  the  canary's  cage  ? ' 
"  I  did.  You  told  me  a  little  bird  was  a-whispering 
to  you  when  I  was  naughty,  so  I  knew  it  must  be 
him,  as  there  was  no  other  little  bird  about.  So  I 
opened  the  cage,  and  the  cat's  eaten  him.  That's 
wot  he's  got  for  telling  on  me." — Stray  Stories. 

"Johnny,"  said  a  teacher  to  a  South  Side  grocery- 
man's  six-year-old,  "  a  lie  can  be  acted  as  welt  as 
told.  Now,  if  your  father  would  put  sand  in  his 
sugar  and  sell  it  be  would  be  acting  a  lie  and  doing 
very  wrong."  "  That's  what  mother  told  him,"  said 
Johnny,  impetuously  ;  "  and  he  said  he  didn't  care." 
— Columbus  Journal. 

' '  Yes,  we  Lost  the  doctor's  trade  in  a  very  unfor- 
tunateway.1'  "How  was  that?"  "Why,  we  have 
a  mechanical  duck  in  our  stock  Gf  Easter  novelties 
that  runs  by  clock-work.  The  doctor  came  in  the 
store  just  as  one  of  our  young  women  wound  the 
thing  up,  and  at  the  very  moment  the  doctor  came 
opposite  it  the  dock  gravely  bowed  to  him  and  said  : 
'  Quack,  quack.'  The  doctor  is  so  foolishly  sensi- 
tive,"— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

It  was  a  lecture  delivered  by  a  learned  purveyor  of 
liver  puis  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  the  frame  of 
man.  "  That,"  he  explained,  pointing  out  a  totally 
different  spot,  "is  where  man's  liver  is."  "Excuse 
me,"  observed  the  man  in  spectacles,  "but  I  am  a 
surgeon,  and  that's  not  where  the  fiver  is."  "  Never 
you  rnind  where  Ins  liver  is,"  retorted  the  lecturer ; 
"  if  it  was  in  his  big  toe  or  his  left  ear  my  puis  would 
reach  it  and  shafee  it  for  him,"—  Til-Bits. 

An  Irishman,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  a 
new  era,  went  out  on  a  little  lark.  He  did  not  get 
home  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
barely  in  the  house  before  a  nurse  rushed  up  and, 
uncovering  a  bunch  of  soft  goods,  showed  him 
triplets.  The  Irishman  looked  up  at  the  clock, 
which  said  three,  then  at  the  three  of  a  kind  in  the 
nurse's  arms,  and  said  :  "  Gi*m  not  superstitious, 
but  thank  hivens  that  GE  didn't  come  home  at 
twilve  1 " — Ex. 


—  SUPEEJOR     TO     VASELINE     AND     CUCUMBERS. 

Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfnrneis,  fancy-goods  stores. 


"So  old  Yabsley  is  dead,  eh?  Well,  well  I  Did 
he  leave  anything?"  "Yes.  It  broke  his  heart  to 
do  it,  but  he  left  everything."-—  Tit-Bits. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children  St«d- 
man's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething  period. 


Vera  Goodheart — "  Mrs.  von  Tauk  is  a  great  social 
light,  isn't  she?"  Ida  Nownce — "Well,  rather! 
Regular  Four-Hundred  scandal-power." — Life. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect-  Free  from  all 
objectionable  polities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 
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Obellsk"     "Neptune" 

Cottau    Hose, 
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GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

B.  H,  FEA3E,  Vlce-Preeiderit  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


NEW  CENTURY  CALIGRAPH 


Latest  and  Best.  If  you  are 
interested  In  Typewriters  It 
will  pay  yon  to  look  into  its 
merits. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES  CO,,  327  Montgomery  Street. 
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Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  VaLey  Building,    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
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I  OF  16600  F?AM;s  AT  PARIS 


ftUlHA-LAROCHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Frotess:on  of 
tiic  World  as  the  Best  Tonic  fee  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 
increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  N  erves 
and  builds  cp  the  entire  System. 

Paris:  22  Ese  Dronot 

Net,  York:  E.  FouoeEA  &.  Co, 

36.30  N.  WEliam-St. 
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Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V,  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  BOOK  — 

"  Heredity,    Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  Is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.    It  con- 

tains  mare  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  ejtpressed  in 
the  tula,  which  are  most  interesting:  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value  t 

The  Source  of  the   Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 

The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beanty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores, 

We  now  offer  it  with  the  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  is. S3. 50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 

We    will    send  both-  post-paid,  to 
any  address  In  the  United  Statea, 

for 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  wi11  be  extra.  The 
book  U  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.. 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  Navy  Department  that 
Battle-Ship  a  battle-ship  bearing  the  name  «  California  " 


Named  for 
California. 


should  belong  to  the  first  class.  California, 
with  its  strange  and  romantic  history,  its 
unique  and  daring  scenery,  its  wealth  of  precious  metals  and 
rare  fruits  and  wines,  and  its  commanding  geographical 
position  with  reference  both  to  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  Far  East,  enjoys,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar  distinction,  and  the 
use  of  its  name  as  the  appellation  of  a  warship  of  any  class 
can  neither  diminish  nor  add  to  its  fame.  In  announcing 
the  choice  of  the  name  for  a  second-rate  vessel  the  War 


Department  has  placed  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
not  California,  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  additions  that  California,  through  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Union  Iron  Works  being  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  made  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  give  it 
another  and  more  direct  distinction.  We  are  not  informed 
that  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  other  States 
have  constructed  for  the  navy  such  splendid  fighting 
machines  as  the  Charleston^  the  Monterey,  the  Orego?i, 
the  Satt  Francisco,  and  the  Olympia,  as  the  Union  Iron 
Works  have  done  ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  those  States  will 
look  forward,  as  does  California,  to  further  achievements  of 
this  sort.  But  fighting  ships  are  not  all  that  California, 
through  the  Union  Iron  Works,  is  producing  :  the  building  of 
warships  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  ship  building  operations 
of  this  State. 

The  story  of  maritime  California  is  another  factor  bearing 
directly  upon  the  subject.  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
1 5 10,  with  the  publication  of  the  Spanish  romance,  "  Las 
Sergas  de  Esplandian,"  in  which  the  brilliant  author  de- 
scribed a  wonderful  island,  "  the  great  island  of  California, 
where  a  great  abundance  of  gold  and  precious  stones  is 
found,"  and  over  which  ruled  a  mighty  queen,  with  a  splen- 
did fleet  of  fighting  ships  and  a  prodigious  flock  of  griffins 
that  constituted  the  principal  arm  of  her  fighting  forces. 
When  Cortez  sent  Bezerra  de  Mendoza  and  Hernando  de 
Grijalva  in  two  ships  to  find  new  territory  for  the  Spanish 
crown,  their  men  were  reading  that  thrilling  romance ;  and 
when,  in  1534,  they  discovered  the  long  and  narrow  penin- 
sula stretching  down  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  they 
named  it  California,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  a  region 
fabulously  rich  in  gold,  like  the  island  in  the  romance. 
Afterward  the  name  spread  indefinitely  up  the  coast,  includ- 
ing Oregon. 

Forty-six  years  afterward  Sir  Francis  Drake,  gentleman 
and  pirate,  did  some  lively  buccaneering  on  the  coast  of 
I  Upper  California,  the  present  State  of  California.  Then,  in 
1602,  ships  added  another  chapter  to  our  maritime  history, 
when  Viscaino  discovered  the  bays  of  San  Diego  and  Mon- 
terey. In  1842,  Commodore  Jones,  of  the  American  navy, 
captured  the  fort  of  Monterey  from  Mexico,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  United  States  ;  but  he 
changed  his  mind,  hauled  down  the  flag,  and  withdrew  with 
apologies.  It  was  not  until  1846  that  the  time  was  ripe  ;  in 
that  year  an  American  frigate,  cooperating  with  Fremont  on 
land,  again  took  the  fort,  and  formally  and  forever  planted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  above  it.  And  none  of  these  chapters 
in  a  maritime  story  covering  nearly  four  hundred  years  down 
to  the  present  time  includes  the  adventures  of  Captain  Cook 
and  the  pioneer  work  of  Russian  navigators. 

The  relation  of  the  great  harbor  of  California  to  the 
cosmopolitan  sea  may  be  observed  in  the  strange  and 
diverse  types  of  ocean  craft  that  assemble  here  from  nearly 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  From  the  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque little  fishing-smacks,  identical  with  their  prototypes  in 
the  Adriatic,  to  the  now  rotting  tub-bottomed  brigs  that 
hunted  whales  in  Behring  Sea ;  from  the  buried  hulls  of 
clipper  ships  that  came  round  the  Horn,  and  abandoned 
by  their  crews  for  the  gold  fields,  served  as  foundations  for 
numbers  of  the  houses  now  standing  between  Montgomery 
Street  and  the  present  bay  shore,  to  those  pig-snouted 
leviathans,  the  whalebacks,  that  come  rolling  in  to  fill  their 
vast  bellies  with  our  grain  ;  from  Chinese  junks  that  bring 
silks  and  tea  and  bear  away  stinking  tons  of  dried  fish  and 
squid,  to  smart,  modern  ocean-liners  that  scoff  at  the  seven 
thousand  miles  of  Pacific  separating  us  from  the  Orient — 
the  masts  of  all  these,  and  of  more,  fret  the  vistas  of  the 
harbor. 

Looking  toward  the  sea,  this  means  a  quick  and  quicken- 
ing touch  with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  for  the  ships  of 
all  maritime  nations  come  hither  for  our  treasures  ;  but 
looking  toward  the  land,  the  story  is  touched  with  even  a 
stranger  and  subtler  brilliancy.  In  that  direction  lie  the 
broad  acres  that  yield  the  wine,  and  fruit,  and  grain  that 
the  whole  world  needs,  and  inexhaustible  stores  of  gold. 
From  these  sources  of  wealth  flow  rivers  centring  in  the 


harbor,  and  upon  them  are  borne  the  treasures  that  the  wait- 
ing fleets  distribute  to  every  shore  washed  by  the  seas. 

For  the  protection  of  this  commerce — young,  but  great 
and  rapidly  growing,  and  of  almost  inimitable  possibilities — 
there  must  be  a  fleet  of  fighting  ships  ;  there  must  be  fight- 
ing ships  for  the  selling-grounds  ;  hither  must  fighting  ?hips 
come  for  refuge,  repairs,  and  stores.  This  is  the  greatest, 
the  most  vital,  of  all  Pacific  Coast  centres  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  of  the  country  through 
the  Navy  Department.  It  is,  therefore,  eminently  fit  that 
an  American  fighting  ship  of  the  noblest  type  should  bear 
the  name  "  California." 


IN  THE 

Philippines. 


From  the  fourth  of  February  till  the  last  of  March  the 
The  Situation  American  troops  in  the  Philippines  were  en- 
gaged in  pushing  back  the  natives  by  almost 
continuous  fighting  from  Manila  to  Malolos, 
the  seat  of  the  government  erected  by  Aguinaldo.  Malolos 
fell  without  serious  resistance,  Aguinaldo  and  his  govern- 
ment having  left  for  the  mountainous  region  of  the  north 
two  days  before.  At  Malolos  the  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo  and 
his  army  ceased ;  it  had  become  necessary  to  rest  the 
Americans  after  their  brilliant  advance  and  splendid  fight- 
ing. Before  anything  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
further  pursuit  (if  anything  is  contemplated)  the  advent  of 
the  rainy  season,  due  the  middle  of  April,  will  have  put  a 
stop  to  it  ;  and  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  till  after 
October,  when  the  rainy  season  ends. 

The  question  arises  :  Why  did  this  war  have  to  be 
fought?  It  was  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  United  States 
to  free  the  natives  from  the  corrupt  and  plundering  domina- 
tion of  Spain.  The  natives  had  risen  in  rebellion  against 
Spain  and  were  waging  a  war  for  independence.  The 
United  States  intervened  and  drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and 
for  the  protection  of  large  European  interests  in  Manila  held 
that  city  against  the  natives,  who  were  believed  to  be  bent 
on  pillage.  The  natives  resented  this  opposition,  and  went 
into  trenches  before  the  city.  There  both  the  Americans 
and  the  natives  remained  passive.  No  declaration  of  the 
intentions  of  the  United  States  was  made  to  the  natives  ;  no 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  their  confidence  and  avert  a  con- 
flict. 

At  last  they  learned  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  had  been 
made,  by  which  the  United  States  paid  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  to  Spain  for  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pines. The  natives  were  not  consulted  in  this  transaction. 
They  probably  argued  that  the  United  States  would  want 
to  recover,  by  taxation  in  the  islands,  not  only  the  amount 
paid  for  the  sovereignty,  but  also  the  many  additional  mill- 
ions that  the  occupation  of  the  islands  would  cost ;  that 
this  would  mean  a  burden  as  heavy  as  that  which  Spanish 
sovereignty  had  represented  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  in- 
demnify themselves,  the  United  States  would  naturally  ex- 
ercise complete  control  of  the  islands'  government.  In  the 
absence  of  any  definite  statement  from  the  United  States 
these  conclusions  were  natural,  and  it  was  therefore  inevi- 
table that  the  natives  should  regard  the  United  States  as 
they  had  regarded  Spain,  and  begin  war  against  us  as  they 
had  begun  war  against  Spain. 

Now  comes  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission  with 
a  proclamation  issued  April  4th,  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of 
Malolos,  and  gives  the  matter  a  different  aspect.  It  declares  to 
the  natives  that  the  purposes  of  the  Americans  are  "  pure  "  ; 
that  we  desire  to  promote  the  enlightenment,  education, 
industries,  commerce,  and  international  communication  of 
the  Filipinos  ;  that  our  aims  are  friendly  and  disinterested  ; 
that  we  wish  to  establish  for  the  natives  "  an  enlightened 
system  of  government,  under  which  the  people  may  enjoy 
the  largest  measure  of  home  rule  and  the  amplest  liberty 
consonant  with  the  supreme  ends  of  the  government  and 
compatible  with  those  obligations  which  the  United  States 
has  assumed  toward  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world"  ; 
that  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  American  sovereignty 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Filipinos  ;  that  we  desire 
to  accustom  them  to  self-government  "  in  ever-incrensing 
measure";  that  the  supremacy  of  the  United  ^, 
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and  will  be  maintained  ;  that  religious  freedom  will  be  as- 
sured ;  that  all  shall  be  equal  before  the  law  ;  that  there 
shall  be  no  exploitation  of  the  islands  ;  and  that  "  the  United 
States  guarantees  an  honest  and  effective  civil  service,  in 
which,  to  the  fullest  sense  practicable,  natives  shall  be  em- 
ployed." Here  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
clauses  : 

"  The  collection  and  application  of  taxe;  and  other  revenues  will  be 
put  on  a  sound,  honest,  and  economical  basis.  The  public  funds, 
raised  justly  and  collected  honestly,  will  be  applied  only  to  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Philippine 
government  and  such  general  improvements  as  public  interests  de- 
mand." 

The  construction  of  roads  and  railways  is  promised. 
The  rest  of  the  somewhat  voluminous  document  is  devoted 
to  protestations  of  a  friendly  interest. 

The  effect  of  this  proclamation  can  not  be  foreseen,  and 
time  will  be  required  for  it  to  percolate.  Constructions  of 
it  in  this  country  and  Europe  have  been  numerous  and  vari- 
ous ;  its  vagueness  is  excused  on  the  ground  that  the  admin- 
istration can  not  pledge  Congress  to  a  more  definite  course. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  it  contemplates  such  a  suzerainty 
as  that  which  England  exercises  in  India.  Whether  this 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Filipinos  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  we  are  now  pledged  not  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  the 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  paid  Spain,  and  for  the  many  ad- 
ditional millions  that  the  war  will  cost,  Americans  will  have 
to  bear  that  burden.  This  will  be  considerable,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  6fty  thousand  soldiers  will  be  required  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  ;  and  then  will  come  a  long  list  of 
pensions.  American  sentiment  is  apathetic.  There  is  al- 
ready a  growing  fear  that  the  numerous  offices  to  be 
filled  by  Americans  in  the  islands  will  be  handed  over  to 
political  "  workers  "  of  an  inferior  sort.  The  American  in- 
terests at  Manila,  which  the  United  States  has  assumed  the 
task  of  protecting,  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  interests 
of  Europeans.  At  present  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
Island  of  Luzon  is  under  subjection. 

Would  the  war  have  been  averted  if  the  proclamation  had 
been  issued  at  the  beginning  ?  Will  the  Filipinos  be  satis- 
fied, and  will  they  submit?  Is  the  proclamation  sufficiently 
free  from  vagueness  to  secure  their  confidence?  These  are 
questions  that  time  must  answer. 


The  past  week   brought  quite  a  noticeable  flock  of  spring 
municipal  elections.     As  political  harbingers 
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ik  the  Seeing  they  are  always  worthy  of  consideration, 
Elections.  their  value  being  more  or  less,  according  as 

the  issues  fought  over  are  partisan,  local  or  national,  vital  or 
sentimental,  economic  or  sumptuary.  In  Chicago  the  issues 
were  wholly  local,  turning  largely  on  the  question  of  street- 
car franchises.  Mayor  Harrison,  Democrat,  has  been 
reelected  by  a  plurality  of  about  42,000,  but  he  had  6,000 
votes  less  than  a  majority.  Besides  a  Republican  opponent, 
John  P.  Altgeld,  ex-governor,  polled  45,500  votes  as  an  in- 
dependent. Harrison  was  supported  by  the  daily  press  of 
the  city,  except  the  Inter-Ocean,  including  several  Repub- 
lican papers.  The  new  council  contains  34  Democrats,  33 
Republicans,  and  1  Independent. 

Kansas  still  remains  Republican  on  the  face  of  the  returns. 
The  vote  was  close  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  the  Republicans 
claiming  the  mayor  by  only  400.  Topeka  elected  the  entire 
Republican  ticket  by  2,000.  Wichita  elects  a  Republican 
mayor  and  practically  the  whole  ticket.  Fifty  smaller  towns 
of  the  State  show  Republican  victories  in  most  cases,  the 
issues  predominating  being  wholly  local.  St.  Louis  has 
elected  a  Republican  council  by  10,000  majority.  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  the  home  of  William  J.  Bryan,  has  elected  a 
Republican  mayor  by  about  800  majority  over  a  fusion  can- 
didate. Tacoma,  polling  only  one-third  of  its  voting  strength, 
in  an  uninteresting  contest,  has  elected  six  Republicans  out 
of  a  total  of  eight  councilmen. 

Ohio  municipalities  have  generally  gone  Republican.  In 
Cleveland,  where  the  party  is  divided  by  the  Hanna- 
McKisson  factions,  a  Democrat  has  been  elected  mayor,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  ticket  has  gone  Republican,  including 
the  control  of  the  council.  In  Cincinnati,  the  Republican 
plurality  is  7,000,  reversing  the  result  of  two  years  ago. 
Toledo  elected  an  Independent  Republican  for  mayor.  At 
Columbus,  where  the  fight  was  on  strictly  party  lines  and 
where  a  larger  vote  was  polled  than  at  the  gubernatorial 
election  last  fall,  the  Republicans  have  been  successful  by  a 
decisive  majority.  The  cities  of  the  Western  Reserve  have 
maintained  their  usual  Republican  majorities  and  made 
gains  in  some  instances.  Canton,  the  home  of  McKinley, 
has  changed  from  a  Democratic  to  a  Republican  mayor  by  a 
plurality  of  13.  Democrats  have  made  gains  in  Dayton, 
Hamilton,  Defiance,  and  some  smaller  towns,  and  the  Re- 
publicans have  offset  them  by  carrying  Zanesville  and 
Marysville  and  recording  gains  in  various  other  places. 

Miclrgan  towns  show  no  change  in  the  results  from  the 

norma!  Republican  control,  except  that  the  Democrats  have 

y   gains  in  the  larger  cities   of  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids, 

Sigitt'w,  Jackson,  and  Kak-mazoo.     Two-thirds  of  the  new 


judges  elected  are  Republican.  Local  and  personal  issues 
and  light  votes  were  the  general  features  throughout  the 
State.  Keoknk,  la.,  elected  a  Democratic  mayor,  marshal, 
and  judge.  The  council  is  evenly  divided.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  is  75  as  against  a  Republican  majority  of 
125  two  years  ago.  Denver  has  been  carried  by  the  Demo- 
crats on  a  platform  of  municipal  ownership,  and  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  State  have  been  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  parties.  In  Wisconsin  the  Republicans  have  the 
longest  list  of  victories.  Politics  cut  no  figure  in  most 
Nebraska  towns,  the  question  being  license  or  no  license. 

Rhode  Island  has  elected  the  entire  Republican  State 
ticket,  including  the  legislature.  The  issue  was  on  a  re- 
vision of  the  constitution.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the 
local  elections  seem  to  be  an  indorsement  of  Republicanism 
as  much  as  municipal  elections  can  be  said  to  indorse 
national  policies. 

During  the  early  days  of  this  month  the  nation's  capital  was 
The  Legacy  draped    with    emblems    of    mourning,    the 

of  the  every-day   duties  were  laid   aside,  and  the 

Spanish  War.  highest  civil  and  military  officials  gathered 
together  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  soldier 
dead.  More  than  three  hundred  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  fallen  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Cuba  had  been 
brought  back  to  this  country,  and  with  simple  but  impressive 
ceremonies  were  interred  in  Arlington  Cemetery  beside  their 
brothers  who  had  fallen  in  the  Civil  War.  These  300 
officers  and  men  formed  but  a  small  part  of  those  who  met 
their  death  fighting  for  their  country,  yet  many  of  them 
were  buried  as  the  unknown  dead.  At  Las  Guasimas  1 
officer  and  15  privates  were  killed.  During  the  fighting  be- 
fore Santiago  22  officers  and  222  men  fell ;  the  campaign  in 
Porto  Rico  was  brought  to  an  end  before  any  serious  fight- 
ing occurred,  and  the  death-list  in  battle  included  only  3 
privates.  In  the  Philippines  167  were  killed  during  the  two 
months  ending  with  April  4th,  and  the  few  deaths  before 
that  time  would  increase  the  number  to  nearly  200.  In  all 
there  were  463  killed  in  battle.  Disease  was  far  more  fatal 
than  the  Spanish  bullets,  for  80  officers  and  2,485  privates 
died  from  maladies  contracted  in  the  military  camps.  The 
death-list,  therefore,  numbers  3,028.  The  losses  in  the  navy 
amounted  to  only  17  killed  and  67  wounded,  or  84  in  all. 

This  is  but  a  small  number  when  compared  with  the 
deaths  during  the  Civil  War,  but  the  conditions  were  far 
different,  and  the  war  with  Spain  lasted  barely  as  many 
months  as  the  civil  strife  did  years.  During  the  Civil  War 
35,413  were  killed  in  action,  49,206  died  from  wounds,  and 
186,216  from  disease,  making  a  total  of  270,835  deaths. 
The  percentage  of  deaths  from  disease  to  the  total  deaths 
during  the  Civil  War  was  68.7  ;  during  the  Spanish  war, 
84  7  ;  an  increase  of  23  per  cent. 

The  large  number  of  deaths  from  disease  raises  the  num- 
ber of  killed  above  the  number  of  wounded,  though  the 
percentage  of  those  stricken  by  disease  who  recovered  was 
very  large.  There  were  more  than  16,000  on  the  sick  list 
at  Camp  Wikoff  alone  at  one  time.  At  Las  Guasimas, 
where  16  were  killed,  6  officers  and  44  men  were  wounded  ; 
at  Santiago,  where  244  were  killed,  93  officers  and  1,288 
men  were  wounded  ;  in  Porto  Rico,  where  3  were  killed,  4 
officers  and  36  men  were  wounded ;  in  the  Philippines, 
where  200  were  killed,  900  were  wounded.  The  list  of 
wounded  to  the  present  time  foots  up  2,477. 

This  list  of  wounded  is  likely  to  become  a  subject  of  very 
lively  interest  in  the  future,  for  the  applications  for  pensions 
are  already  beginning  to  pour  in.  One  regiment  has  filed 
398  applications,  another  352,  a  third  349,  a  fourth  319,  and 
a  fifth  317.  Some  were  so  anxious  to  be  on  time  that  they 
did  not  wait  for  a  discharge  before  filing  their  applications, 
and  will  have  to  file  them  again.  If  the  same  proportion 
should  be  kept  up  throughout  the  army,  the  pension  list  of 
the  Spanish  war  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  the  Civil  War, 
despite  the  smaller  number  engaged.  While  this  is  not  at 
all  likely,  it  is  certain  that  this  brief  campaign  will  add  a 
considerable  amount  to  the  sum  annually  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  pensions ;  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in 
advance  how  much.  The  widows  of  those  killed  are  entitled 
to  pensions,  and  the  wounded  are  entitled  to  pensions  pro- 
portionate to  the  disability  resulting  from  their  wounds. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  dead  and  wounded  already  re- 
ported number  5,589,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  task  of  subduing  the  Filipinos  will  increase  the 
number  sufficiently  to  place  6,000  names  upon  the  pension 
rolls.  These  are  nearly  all  young  men,  and  twenty-five 
years  will  be  above  rather  than  below  the  average  age. 
According  to  the  mortuary  tables  presenting  the  probabili- 
ties of  human  life,  5,424  of  these  6,000  will  be  alive  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  4,764  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  4,122 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  2,832  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
and  1,422  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  This  half-century  may 
be  taken  as  the  time  during  which  the  pension  bill  of  the 
Spanish  war  will  be  paid, 

A  study  of  the  pension  rolls  of  the  past  shows  that  not 


only  has  the  number  of  pensioners  increased  during  the 
thirty  years  since  the  close  of  the  war,  but  the  pensions 
have  increased  in  amount.  This  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, since,  with  advancing  age,  the  disabilities  of  the  in- 
jured would  become  greater  and  their  need  of  assistance 
would  increase.  In  1866  the  average  sum  paid  annually  to 
each  pensioner  was  $106.20;  in  1896  the  average  had  in- 
creased to  $143.50.  The  general  average  for  the  thirty 
years  was  $122.20,  and  this  may  be  accepted  as  the  average 
that  will  be  paid  to  the  pensioners  of  the  Spanish  war 
during  the  next  fifty  years.  Upon  this  basis,  during  the 
first  five  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  $3,666,000  will  be 
added  to  the  pension  payments.  This  amount,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  would  steadily  decrease  to  $3,119,- 
766  in  1915,  $2,518,542  in  J930,  $1,730,352  in  1940,  and 
$868,842  in  1950.  The  total  amount  that  will  be  paid  out, 
on  this  basis,  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  $27,736,951.  When  compared  with  the  immense 
amounts  paid  on  account  of  pensions  for  the  Civil  War  dis- 
abilities this  is  but  a  small  item,  but  the  Civil  War  pension 
expenses  have  been  increased  to  a  certain  extent  by  fraudu- 
lent claims,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  same 
practices  continuing  with  regard  to  this  new  class  of  pen- 
sions. Again,  the  deaths  and  disabilities  of  the  Spanish 
war  nearly  all  occurred  within  the  short  period  of  four 
months,  and  $27,000,000  is  a  heavy  liability  to  incur  in  so 
brief  a  space  of  time.  If  the  Philippine  war  continues 
long,  this  pension  list  will  be  vastly  swollen. 


The  desperate  condition  of  Democratic  national  politics  is 
Startling  continually    made   more    apparent    by   the 

Versatility  of  hysterical  hunt  that  is  going  on  for  a  can- 
thk  Olney  Boom,  didate  for  President  who  can  hope  to  reunite 
the  riven  sections  of  the  party  on  a  platform  that  will  recom- 
mend itself  to  a  winning  number  of  voters.  The  latest 
suggestion  is  Richard  Olney,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
last  administration,  whose  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  twisted 
the  British  lion's  tail  for  the  amusement  of  Venezuela.  No 
one  quite  knows  who  is  responsible  for  the  Olney  boom.  It 
appears  to  be  between  that  portion  of  the  Democracy  of 
New  England  whose  prophet  is  Cleveland,  and  the  press  of 
the  South,  which  is  exhibiting  increased  restiveness  under  an 
attempt  to  drive  it,  like  a  herd  of  sheep,  into  the  Bryan 
corral. 

Of  course,  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Olney  would  be  utterly 
nugatory  unless  there  is  reason  for  belief  that  he  is  the 
man  to  harmonize  the  party  which  Bryan  split  into  factions 
by  his  Chicago  platform  in  1896.  The  claim  is  made  for 
him  by  the  serious  Springfield  Republican  and  echoed  in  the 
Southern  press  that  Mr.  Olney's  comprehensive  views  em- 
brace in  accommodating  uncertainty  all  the  confusion  in 
Democratic  notions  that  has  been  developed  between  the 
days  of  Jefferson  and  those  of  Bryan.  It  is  promised  for 
him  that  with  one  hand  he  will  uphold  the  sound  financial 
doctrines  of  the  Cleveland  wing,  while  with  the  other  he  will 
encourage  the  free-silver  heresies  of  Bryanism  ;  that  he  will 
adopt  a  liberal  view  on  the  question  of  an  income  tax,  with 
an  eye  to  the  votes  of  capitalists,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
will  attract  the  workingman  by  assisting  the  solution  of  labor 
problems  ;  and,  finally,  that  he  will  favor  expansion  for 
those  who  want  to  expand  and  oppose  imperialism  in  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  raise  that  cry. 

It  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  a  man  with  the  diversity  of 
principles  outlined  would  present  shining  qualities  to  the 
admiration  of  Democrats  of  every  stripe  ;  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  there  is  any  such  man,  and  whether, 
when  he  is  found,  he  would  not  prove  to  be  a  political 
monstrosity.  The  truth,  doubtless,  is  that  Mr.  Olney's 
solicitous  friends  have  not  described  his  views  so  that  they 
would  be  recognized  by  the  gentleman  himself.  If  we 
know  anything  of  him  by  experience,  and  we  think  we  do, 
Mr.  Olney  will  still  be  found  an  unyielding  Democrat  of 
the  Cleveland  school ;  and,  being  so,  his  dogmatic  stub- 
bornness will  prove  the  poorest  bait  with  which  to  fish  for 
Bryan  suckers  in  the  troubled  pool  of  Democratic  national 
politics.  Its  lack  of  harmonizing  influence  will  cause  the 
new  movement  to  fall  as  flat  as  did  the  late  unlamented 
Cleveland  boom. 


Squally  weather  is  ahead  for  that  youngest  of  the  amend- 
„      „  ments  to  the  election  laws,  fathered  in  the 

The  Courts 

Will  Pass  on  the  legislature  by  Assetnblyman  Rickard.  The 
Richard  Act.  jaw  was  avowedly  introduced  and  passed 

as  an  attack  upon  such  local  organizations — outside  of  the 
regular  political  parties — as  the  Non-Partisans  in  this  city, 
and  the  latter,  having  accepted  the  challenge,  have  deter- 
mined to  push  the  fighting.  A  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  before  the  courts,  and  this  committee  is  in  communica- 
tion with  people  in  Stockton,  where  a  local  election  is  to  be 
held  shortly,  with  a  view  to  making  a  test  case.  The  pro- 
cedure will  probably  be  to  have  some  candidate  nominated 
by  the  conventions  of  two   parties,  or  to  have  independent 
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indorsements  of  regular  candidates.  When  the  certificates 
are  filed  the  clerk  mast  require  the  candidate  with  more 
than  one  nomination  to  select  the  party  in  whose  column  his 
name  is  to  be  printed,  and  must  refuse  to  print  the  name  in 
any  other  column.  A  writ  of  mandate  will  then  be  applied 
for  before  the  supreme  court. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  law  is  opposed  is  that  it  dis- 
criminates against  certain  classes  of  voters.  When  a  politi- 
cal party,  complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
files  its  certificate  of  nominations,  the  officer  with  whom  it 
is  filed  has  no  discretion,  but  must  print  the  list  as  filed. 
To  omit  from  that  list  certain  candidates  would  be  to  dis- 
criminate against  that  party  and  to  deny  it  rights  that  are 
guaranteed  by  the  fundamental  law.  When  the  reformed 
ballot  system  was  adopted  in  this  State,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision that  the  designations  of  the  different  parties  should  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  ballot,  and  a  cross  placed  opposite 
any  one  of  these  designations  should  be  counted  as  a  vote 
for  each  of  the  candidates  of  that  party.  The  question  was 
brought  before  the  supreme  court  by  an  application  for  a 
writ  of  mandate,  and  the  provision  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional The  court,  in  its  decision,  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
there  are  local  organizations  that  do  not  nominate  State  and 
congressional  candidates,  and  a  vote  for  the  ticket  of  that 
party  would  deny  the  voter's  right  to  vote  for  State  and  con- 
gressional officials.  "  Its  effect,  if  allowed  to  be  valid, 
would  be  to  subject  such  classes  to  the  alternative  of 
partial  disfranchisement  or  the  casting  of  their  votes 
upon  more  burdensome  conditions  than  are  imposed  upon 
others,  no  better  entitled  under  the  fundamental  law  to  tie 
free  and  untrammeled  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage." 

The  Rickard  law  does  not  discriminate  among  voters,  but 
it  denies  to  certain  electors  the  right  to  nominate  the  candi- 
dates of  their  choice,  and  it  denies  the  right  of  certain 
candidates  to  appear  upon  the  ballot  as  the  choice  of  all  of 
the  electors  who  were  represented  in  their  nomination.  The 
case  of  Hutchinson  versus  Brown,  decided  just  prior  to  the 
election  of  last  November,  also  has  a  bearing  upon  this 
question.  In  that  case  the  court  decided  that  "all  the  filing 
officer  has  to  determine  is  whether  the  certificate  offered  for 
his  acceptance  emanates  from  the  regular  convention  of  the 
party.  .  .  .  The  character  and  politics  of  the  candidates  are 
not  the  subject  of  inquiry  for  the  secretary  of  State,  but 
only  for  the  voters."  The  object  of  the  party  designation 
after  or  above  the  name  of  a  candidate  on  the  ballot  is  for 
the  ip*"irmation  of  the  voter  ;  that  object  is  defeated  when  a 
part  only  of  that  information  is  conveyed,  and  the  filing 
officer  is  required  to  designate  what  part  of  the  information 
shall  be  conveyed. 

Though  a  compromise  between  the  school-teachers  and  the 
L       _  merchants   who    have    claims    against   the 

More  Snarls  in  a 

the  School  Fund  fund  of  the  school  department  has  been 
Entanglement,  effected,  the  claimants  appear  to  be  no  nearer 
to  receiving  their  money  than  before.  The  proposed  compro- 
mise by  which  the  teachers'  and  merchants'"  warrants  were 
to  be  passed  over  to  trustees  was  rejected,  and  a  substitute 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  on  Monday  of  last  week.  Ac- 
cording to  the  adopted  compromise  the  litigation  is  to  be 
dismissed,  the  teachers  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  fund  of 
$35,600  which  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  first  half  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  the  merchants  agree  not  to  interfere 
with  the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries  during  the  current 
half  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  teachers  retain  their  warrants 
for  November  and  December  salaries,  and  will  hold  them  in 
the  hope  that  provision  for  their  payment  will  be  made  some 
time  in  the  future.  The  teachers  assessed  themselves  to  pay 
$1,500  in  fees  to  their  attorneys.  Had  the  struggle  con- 
tinued,  the  fee  of  $1,500  would  have  been  a  mere  drop  in 
the  bucket.  Litigation  would  have  cost  them  several 
thousands  of  dollars  which  they  could  ill  afford  to  pay. 
Their  salaries  would  have  been  tied  up  indefinitely,  and 
they  might  have  been  forced  to  repay  the  money  that  has 
been  improperly  paid  to  them  in  the  past.  Under  this  com- 
promise they  will  receive  their  current  salaries  regularly, 
and  there  is  some  hope  that  the  November  and  December 
salaries  will  be  paid  ultimately. 

The  position  of  the  merchants  is  not  favorable.  The 
litigation  and  the  compromise  proceedings  have  been 
carried  on  by  a  part  only  of  those  having  claims  against 
the  funds.  The  minor  creditors  refused  to  join  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  now  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  their 
money  they  want  to  come  in  and  have  their  share,  while 
those  who  have  done  the  fighting  are  inclined  to  take  all 
the  spoils  of  victory.  A  new  complication  has  arisen,  how- 
ever, that  threatens  to  prevent  their  getting  any  of  the 
money  for  some  time,  if  at  alL  Their  claims  amount  to 
$88,000,  and  the  fund  amounts  to  $35,600.  Some  of  the 
warrants  must  remain  unpaid.  The  practice,  heretofore, 
has  been  for  the  auditor  to  order  warrants  paid  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  filed  in  his  office.  When  the  bills  have 
amounted  to  more  than  the  available  fund  they  have  been 
returned  to   the  office  whence  they  came,  in  order  that  a 


sufficient  number  might  be  withdrawn.  Auditor  Wells  re- 
fuses to  send  the  warrants  back  to  the  board  of  education, 
and  suggests  that  the  court  be  applied  to  for  an  order  to 
pay  a  pro  rata  amount  on  each  bilL  The  merchants  refuse 
to  agree  to  this,  and  the  auditor  will  not  act  until  he  has 
been  advised  by  his  attorney.  So  the  whole  question  of 
payment  is  at  a  deadlock  once  more,  and  there  it  is 
likely  to  stay  for  some  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  Super- 
intendent Webster  is  investigating  the  question  of  furniture 
and  other  supplies  purchased  without  requisition  from  the 
teachers  and  without  being  needed.  In  some  cases  the 
principals  of  schools  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  problem 
of  where  to  store  the  new  and  expensive  furniture  sent  to 
them.  There  is  every  indication  of  fraud  in  many  of  these 
transactions,  and  the  merchants'  claims  are  likely  to  be  re- 
duced by  a  refusal  to  pay  for  such  unnecessary  purchases. 

The  question  about  what  is  "  Americanism,"  as  defined  by 
Americanism  ^e  P°Pe> nas  doubtless  puzzled  many  readers. 
and  the  It  is  rather  an  intricate  subject,  but  the  most 

Pope's  Letter,  concise  statement  that  we  have  seen  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Richard  Norton,  its  Rome  corre- 
spondent, to  the  Evening  Post.,  of  New  York.  Parts  of  it 
are  as  follows  : 

"  The  chief  interest  for  those  who  are  watching  public  affairs  in  Italy 
at  this  moment  is  the  action  taken  by  the  Vatican  in  regard  to  those 
liberal  doctrines,  embraced  in  the  term  '  Americanism,"  which,  starting 
in  the  United  States,  are  now  firmly  rooted  in  France  and  Germany. 
The  story  is  by  no  means  old,  but  its  details  are  not  generally  known. 

"In  1894  there  was  published  in  New  York  the  'Life  of  Father 
Hecker,'  the  founder  of  the  Paulist  Order.  But  little  notice  was  taken 
of  the  book  until,  having  been  translated  into  French,  it  gave  rise  to 
bitter  discussions  in  Europe.  The  liberal  party  of  the  church,  in  both 
France  and  Germany,  found  much  to  be  pleased  with  in  the  doctrines 
of  Father  Hecker,  while  the  Jesuits  realized  that  if  the  influence  of  the 
book  were  to  spread  to  any  large  extent,  the  supremacy  of  orthodox 
doctrines  would  be  jeopardized.  They  are,  in  brief,  as  follows  :  That 
the  absolutely  uncoupled  condition  of  church  and  state  as  seen  in  the 
United  States  is  the  ideal  to  be  sought  everywhere ;  that  more  latitude 
should  be  given  to  the  untrammeled  workings  of  the  individual  con- 
science ;  and  that  more  stress  should  be  laid  on  active  than  on  passive 
(or  monastic)  virtues. 

"Father  Hecker  was  not  alone  in  his  ideas.  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  Ireland,  Mgr.  Keane,  and  Mgr.  D.  J.  O'Connell  all  ex- 
pressed in  one  way  or  another  their  approval  of  them.  Archbishop 
Ireland  even  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  '  Life,'  in  which  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  highest  admiration  for  Father  Hecker,  and  said  he  con- 
sidered him  a  model  to  be  followed  by  the  priesthood.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, in  an  autograph  letter,  bade  godspeed  to  the  French  translation 
of  the  book  ;  and  Mgr.  O'Connell,  at  the  International  Catholic 
Scientific  Congress  held  at  Fribourg  in  August,  1897.  read  a  paper  en- 
tilled  '  A  New  Idea  in  the  Life  of  Father  Hecker, '  in  which  he  showed 
the  real  nature  of  '  Americanism,'  and  affirmed  that  '  from  what  has 
been  said  in  the  foregoing,  it  must  appear  evident  to  every  candid  in- 
quirer that  it  involves  no  conflict  with  either  Catholic  faith  or  morals.' " 

Such  opinions  were  not  held  by  all  readers  of  the  book  : 

"The  second  chapter  of  the  story  began  when,  a  few  months  ago,  a 
French  priest,  Charles  Maignen,  wrote  a  book  entitled  '  Le  Pere  Hecker 
est-il  un  Saint  ? '  According  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius,  this  book,  published  in  Paris,  must  bear  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Richard.  The  cardinal,  however,  re- 
fused to  grant  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  book  was  a  libel  on  a  prince 
and  eminent  prelates  of  the  church — Gibbons,  Ireland,  and  Keane. 
The  author  took  his  book  to  Rome,  although  such  action  is  distinctly 
forbidden  by  the  Rules  of  the  Index,  put  the  name  of  a  Roman  pub- 
lisher on  the  title,  in  addition  to  the  French  one,  and  applied  for  the 
Roman  imprimatur.  This  was  granted  by  Father  Lepidi,  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palaces,  and  the  book  was  issued. 

"  It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  fanaticism,  reasonableness,  and  bad  faith. 
The  character  of  the  book  was  such  that  the  men  attacked  in  it  could 
not  submit  unheard,  and,  furthermore,  certain  of  the  liberal  papers  in 
Rome  were  asking  ugly  questions  as  to  the  granting  of  the  imprimatur. 
Mgr.  Keane  interviewed  Cardinal  Rampolla  on  the  matter,  and  was 
assured  that  both  he,  the  cardinal  (who  is  the  Pope's  secretary  of  state), 
and  His  Holiness  felt  deeply  grieved  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  and  had  been 
completely  ignorant  of  the  questions  concerning  the  publication  of  the 
book.  This  seemed  to  simplify  matters ;  but  almost  immediately 
appeared  a  letter  from  Father  Lepidi,  stating  that,  when  he  first  saw  the 
book,  its  importance  seemed  to  him  so  great  that  he  pat  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  himself,  and  that  it  was  with  the  Pope's  sanction 
that  the  imprimatur  was  granted." 

These  were  unimportant  differences,  however,  when  com- 
pared with  the  international  questions  soon  to  be  brought 
up: 

"Chapter  third  now  begins.  During  our  war  with  Spain,  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  owing  to  his  being  a  personal  friend  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  was  given  charge  of  the  varied  affair*;  connected  with  the 
church  that  were  affected  by  the  war.  The  chief  of  these  was  the 
status  of  the  church  in  the  islands  that  came  under  our  control.  The 
desire  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Jesuits  was  that  no  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  legal  status  of  religious  orders  and  their  property  acquired 
by  action  of  mortmain.  This,  however,  could  not  be  arranged  ;  but, 
instead,  the  American  Government  decided  that  so  long  as  we  con- 
trolled the  islands  the  status  of  the  church  should  be  the  same  in  them 
as  in  the  United  States.  This  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  liberalism  spreading  in  the  United  States,  and 
marked  signs  of  its  progress  in  France  and  Germany,  without  having 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  given  over  to  its  iavincible  influence.  More- 
over, Cuba  is  but  the  stepping-stone  to  South  America,  and,  before 
long,  liberalism  will  be  flourishing  there  as  in  more  civilized  portions  of 
the  world." 

It  seemed  to  be  a  time  for  action  : 

"  In  January  of  this  year  Archbishop  Ireland  was  called  to  Rome  to 
explain  matters.  On  the  fourth  of  February  appeared  the  first  number 
of  a  paper  published  by  the  Jesuits  called  the  True  American  Catholic, 
the  '  Organ  for  the  Roman  Committee  for  the  Anti-American  Cam- 
paign.' The  articles  are  printed  in  both  Italian  and  English.  The 
leading  article,  under  the  heading  '  Our  Aim,'  is  worth  quoting  exten- 
sively.   The  style  and  punctuation  are  unusual : 

"  '  The  object  we  have  in  view  in  commencing  the  publication  of  the 
True  American  Catholic  is  to  protect  the  true  Catholic  faith,  from  the 
infernal  machinations  of  a  sect ;  who,  under  the  name  of  "  American- 
ism" attacks  and  attempts  to  destroy  the  real  foundations  of  Christian- 
ity.   But  the  attacks  of  the  above  sect  made  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 


enemies  of  Christ  and  of  His  Catholic  Church  ;  namely  Jews,  Masons, 
and  International  Protestants  will  be  thoroughly  frustrated  by  our  daily 
constant  intervention. 

"  '  These  new  American  Catholics  have  raised  the  banner  of  rebellion 
and  treason,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  Paul,  with  the  protection 
of  the  millionaire  bishop  without  conscience  and  without  religion,  at- 
tack the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Papacy  which  is  to-day  the 
only  bulwark  of  religion  and  the  only  conservative  power  of  social 
justice. 

"  '  We  tell  you  at  once,  oh  Monsignor  Ireland,  that  your  sacerdotal 
garb  of  Archbishop  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  never 
allow  you  to  become  unfaithful  to  that  pure  faith  that  shines  brilliant  on 
the  brow  of  the  shepherds  intrusted  by  God  with  the  mission  of  leading 
the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ.  Put  the  mask  aside,  oh  Monsignor  Ireland  ! 
For  acting  as  you  do  is  utterly  unbecoming  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
priest.' 

"  Though  Archbishop  Ireland  was  called  to  Rome  ostensibly  to  explain 
certain  events  connected  with  the  war,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
Pope,  before  setting  his  foot  down,  would  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  question  him  in  regard  to  Americanism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Pope's  letter  on  this  subject  was  written  before  Archbishop  Ireland  had 
been  received  by  him.  The  letter  to  which  I  refer  is  from  the  Pope  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  It  was  published  in  the  Voce  delta  Veriti  of 
February  22d,  bears  the  date  of  January  22d,  and  was  posted  from 
Rome  on  or  about  February  10th. 

"  The  Pope's  Encyclical  Letter  begins  with  certain  platitudes  of 
friendship,  after  which,  warming  to  bis  work,  His  Holiness  says  that  he 
desires  to  warn  his  beloved  son  of  certain  dangers  to  the  Church,  dan- 
gers that  find  their  expression  in  the  '  Life  of  Father  Hecker.'  He  then 
considers  in  detail  the  leading  features  of  Hecker's  principles,  and 
undertakes  to  refute  all  the  liberal  contentions.  Hecker's  distinction  of 
natural  and  supernatural,  of  active  and  passive  virtues  is  declared  erro- 
neous. These  passive  virtues  were,  according  to  Hecker,  of  great 
value  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  because  of  the  character  of  the 
absolute  governments  then  existing,  and  as  a  defense  against  Protestant 
attacks  on  the  Church.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  in  democratic  times, 
when  the  citizens  rule,  and  to  do  so  have  to  develop  their  intelligence, 
the  active  virtues  are  those  to  be  cultivated.  This,  says  the  Pope,  is  an 
entire  mistake.  As  for  the  formation  of  religious  orders  the  members  of 
which  shall  not  be  bound  by  vows  (one  of  the  features  of  the  Paulist 
Order),  the  Pontifical  letter  states  that  while  these  are  permissible,  they 
are  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  orders  subject  to  vows,  whose  mem- 
bers have  given  up  their  all  to  follow  Christ.  Familiar  discourses  and 
discussions  with  Protestants  may  be  allowed  only  if  the  local  bishop 
sees  fit  to  sanction  them.  Having  thus  condemned  the  liberal  doctrines. 
His  Holiness  continues,  at  the  end  of  the  letter  :  '  Thus,  from  what  we 
have  said  up  to  this  point,  it  is  clear,  O  dearly  beloved  Son,  that  we  can 
not  approve  of  those  opinions  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  entitled 
"Americanism"'  ;  but  he  states  that  by  this  term  he  means  the  doc- 
trines that  have  been  mentioned,  and  not  the  intellectual  or  material 
conditions  of  America.  Unquestionably,  he  suggests,  American  bishops 
themselves  wfll  repudiate  the  name  of  Americanism  as  supremely  in- 
sulting to  themselves  and  to  their  nation." 

In  replying  to  this  letter  both  Archbishop  Ireland  and 
Mgr.  Keane  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  any  who  may 
believe  or  teach  such  heresies  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
Encyclical : 

' '  Archbishop  Ireland  hastens  to  thank  His  Holiness  for  the  love  he 
displays  toward  the  Catholics  in  America.  At  last  everything  is  clear, 
and  those  errors  which  'certain  persons'  have  desired  to  hide  behind 
the  name  of  Americanism  are  manifest.  Considering  the  discussions 
aroused  by  the  '  Life  of  Father  Hecker'  it  was  time,  says  the  arch- 
bishop, for  the  First  Shepherd  to  speak  and  to  restore  quiet. 

"  '  Assuredly,  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul.  I  repudiate  and  con- 
demn all  those  opinions  which  the  Apostolic  Letter  repudiates  and  con- 
demns— all  those  false  and  dangerous  opinions  to  which,  as  the  letter 
says,  "  certain  persons  give  the  name  of  Americanism,"  .  .  .  and  I  re- 
pudiate and  condemn  them  with  all  the  greater  eagerness  and  heart- 
felt joy  since  never,  for  a  single  instant,  has  my  Catholic  faith  and 
my  understanding  of  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  Holy  Church 
permitted  me  to  open  my  spirit  to  like  extravagances.  .  .  .  Most  Holy 
Father,  those  are  enemies  of  the  church  in  America  and  infidel  inter- 
preters of  the  faith  who  "imagine"  that  there  exists,  or  that  any  one 
desires  to  form  in  the  United  States,  a  church  differing  in  even  an  iota 
from  the  Holy  and  Universal  Church  which  other  nations  acknowledge, 
which  Rome  herself,  the  infallible  guardian  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  now  or  hereafter  acknowledges.' " 

Mgr.  Keane  expresses  himself  in  terms  as  humble  : 
*"  As  for  myself,  I  declare  that  I  accept  and  admit  completely  and  un- 
reservedly everything  that  Your  Holiness  sets  forth  in  this  letter.  1  de- 
clare that  I  repudiate  and  condemn  everything  therein  condemned  by 
Your  Holiness,  and  I  declare  to  Your  Holiness,  calling  God  to  witness, 
that  I  have  never  in  my  life  taught  or  maintained  any  part  of  what  is 
therein  reproved  by  Your  Holiness.' 

"To  sum  up:  the  liberal  doctrines  of  Father  Hecker,  tacitly  ap- 
proved by  Pius  the  Ninth  and  advocated  by  the  most  intelligent  Ameri- 
can prelates  and  priests,  as  well  as  by  a  large  party  in  Europe,  are  now 
by  Leo  the  Thirteenth  said  to  be  heretical  and  untenable,'' 


A  new  and  irritating  phase  of  the  Samoan  imbroglio  has 
Ambushed  grown  out  of  the  strained  situation  at  Apia. 

by  On  April  1st  a  landing  party  from  the  British 

Mataafa.  an^  American  war  ships  was  ambushed  by 

the  forces  under  Mataafa,  with  a  loss  in  killed  of  four  Amer- 
icans and  three  British.  Lieutenant  Freeman  (British),  in 
command,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Lieutenant  Lansdale 
(American)  was  disabled  by  a  ball  and  then  decapitated. 
Ensign  Monaghan  (American)  was  killed  while  trying  to 
save  Lansdale.  According  to  Samoan  custom,  the  heads  of 
the  dead  were  borne  off  as  trophies  by  the  Mataafans,  but 
later,  through  the  efforts  of  neutrals,  were  recovered.  The 
German  consul  at  Apia  is  charged  with  advising  the  natives 
to  resist.  The  dispatches  state  that  the  American  and  British 
marines  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
and  that  the  British  and  American  dead  were  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors,  side  by  side.  The  tragedy,  it  is  said,  occurred  at 
almost  the  identical  spot  where  Mataafa  in  December,  188S, 
ambushed  a  landing  party  of  Germans,  with  a  German  loss 
of  fifty-six  killed  and  wounded  out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty.  At  that  time  the  Mataafa  faction  had  the  moral  sup- 
port of  England  and  America,  Although  the  attack  caused 
great  bitterness  of  feeling  in  Germany,  war  was  then 
averted  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  three  governments  may  be 
able  to  keep  the  peace  under  the  present  provocation 


THE        ARGONAUT 


April  17,  1899. 


A    DOUBLE    SHOT. 


It  Saved  a  Life  and  Made  McCann  a   Miner. 


Pat  McCann  came  up  from  the  plains  into  the  hills  in  a 
bad  humor  with  himself  and  the  world.  He  had  tried  to  be 
cow-puncher  and  had  been  promptly  bucked  off;  he  had 
tackled  the  cooking  problem  and  only  escaped  mobbing  by 
resigning  his  job  ;  now  he  had  dragged  his  little,  squab  form, 
with  its  hanging  arms,  up  into  the  hills  to  try  mining.  He 
applied  to  the  first  camp  he  came  to.  King,  the  foreman, 
gave  him  a  job. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  and  another  man  walked  down 
the  gulch  through  the  sarvis-bushes  for  half  a  mile,  turned 
abruptly  to  the  right,  climbed  the  uneven  length  of  a  zigzag 
trail,  and  at  last  halted  near  the  top  of  a  ridge.  The  pine- 
trees,  slim  and  tall,  grew  out  of  the  unevenly  carpeted 
ground,  through  which  cropped  irregular  slices  of  a  red- 
browo,  crumbling  rock.  At  the  very  crest  was  a  dark-gray 
"  dike  "  of  quartzite,  standing  up  steep  and  castellated  for  a 
height  of  thirty  feet  or  more.  This  was  the  "hanging  wall" 
of  the  prospective  mine.  Down  through  the  trees  were 
glimpses  of  vast,  breathless  descents  to  other  ridges  and 
other  pines  far  below.  Over  the  dike  was  nothing  but  the 
blue  sky. 

The  two  men  had  stopped  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the' 
top.  The  old  hand  went  over  to  a  rough  lean-to  of  small 
trees  covering  a  rude  forge,  from  beneath  which  he  drew 
several  steel  drills  of  various  lengths  and  a  sledge-hammer, 
which  he  carried  to  a  scar  in  the  face  of  a  huge  outcropping 
rock.  After  dumping  these  he  returned  and  got  a  can  of 
water  and  a  long  T-shaped  implement  of  iron.  The  two 
men  then  set  to  work. 

McCann  held  firmly  while  the  other  struck.  After  each 
blow  he  would  half-turn  the  drill.  When  a  dozen  strokes 
had  been  given,  he  poured  a  little  water  in  the  hole,  and 
thrust  the  drill  through  a  bit  of  sacking  to  keep  it  from 
splashing.  The  other  man  jammed  his  hat  down  closely 
over  his  forehead  and  struck  fiercely,  alternately  breathing 
in  and  grunting  in  rhythmical  succession.  When  the  hole 
became  clogged  with  fine,  gray  mud,  McCann  carefully 
spooned  it  out  with  the  T-shaped  instrument,  wiping  the  latter 
each  time  on  his  trousers.  While  he  did  this  his  companion 
leaned  on  his  sledge  or  threw  chunks  of  rock,  with  wonder- 
ful accuracy,  at  the  squirrels  that  ran  continually  back  and 
forth  on  the  ridge.  As  the  hole  grew  deeper,  longer  drills 
were  used,  until  at  last  the  longest  of  all  left  barely  enough 
above  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  afford  a  hand-hold.  With 
that  the  miner  expressed  himself  satisfied.  He  then  brought 
three  cylindrical  packages  wrapped  in  greasy  paper. 

"  What's  them  ?  "  McCann  inquired. 

The  miner  grunted  contemptuously. 

11  Hercules  powder,"  he  replied.  He  pronounced  the 
proper  name  in  two  syllables. 

With  a  sharp  knife  he  cut  these  into  lengths  of  p.'oout 
three  inches  each,  and  dropped  them  one  by  one  into  the 
hole  in  the  rock.  He  then  rammed  them  home  with  a 
hickory  ramrod,  just  as  all  old  miners  will  insist  on  doing. 
Because  of  this  a  large  percentage  of  old  miners  have  no 
fore  and  middle  fingers  on  their  right  hands.  The  last  piece 
he  split,  inserted  in  the  crack  a  bit  of  fuse,  on  the  end  of 
which  was  a  copper  cap,  dropped  it  in,  and  then  carefully 
chinked-in  with  the  wet  grit  which  had  been  spooned  out  of 
the  hole. 

"  Mosey  for  cover,  Irish  ! "  he  said,  and  touched  it  off. 

From  behind  his  tree  McCann  saw  the  sputtering  fuse 
disappear.  The  next  instant  the  rock  seemed  to  bulge, 
splitting  in  radiation  as  it  did  so,  and  then  the  smoke  belched 
forth  in  a  canopy,  filled  with  fragments  of  quartz.  Follow- 
ing the  miner,  he  found  a  jagged  opening  in  the  rock.  Then 
they  sharpened  their  drills  at  the  forge  and  went  at  it  again. 
By  night  they  had  fired  two  more  blasts,  and  had  made  a 
start  toward  a  shaft.  After  the  third,  Bob,  the  miner,  said, 
glancing  at  the  west  : 

"That'll  do,  Irish." 

They  cachdd  the  tools,  caught  up  the  water-bucket,  and 
swung  rapidly  down  the  trail.  Bob  was  ahead,  slouching 
along  with  the  mountaineer's  peculiar  gait,  which  seems  so 
lazy,  and  yet  which  gets  over  the  ground  so  fast.  In  a  very 
few  moments  he  reached  the  gulch  below,  plunging  from  the 
bare,  rock-strewn  hill-side  under  the  pines  to  the  lush  grasses 
and  cool  saplings  of  the  canon  bed,  as  from  a  desert  to  a 
garden.  He  looked  around  to  say  something.  McCann 
was  gone. 

"Well,  I'm  damned  !"  he  ejaculated,  and  yelled  loudly. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  from  far  down  the  opposite  slope 
came  a  faint  whoop.  Bob  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree,  and 
waited  philosophically,  shouting  at  intervals.  In  a  little 
while  the  Irishman  came  charging  frantically  up  the  gulch, 
tearing  along  through  the  vines  and  bushes  at  full  speed,  so 
terrified  that  he  passed  within  ten  feet  of  Bob  without  seeing 
him.  The  latter  watched  him  surge  by  with  an  odd  little 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  Then  suddenly  he  shouted  again.  Pat 
slowed  up,  looked  about  for  a  moment  vacantly,  and  then 
his  rugged  Hibernian  face  broke  into  a  multitude  of  jolly 
wrinkles. 

"  Arrah,  it's  yerself,  darlin',"  he  said  ;  "  Oi  thought  it's 
Pat  McCann  as  is  goin'  t'  slape  wid  th'  mountain  lines  this 
night  ! " 

"  You  stick  t'  me,"  was  Bob's  only  comment. 
After  a  short  climb  the  men  reached  the  camp  on  a  knoll 
overlooking  two  confluent  gulches.  There  was  the  super- 
intendent's office,  the  cook  -  house,  the  bunk  -  house,  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  the  stables,  and  the  corral — all  of  logs. 
Supper  was  served  at  sundown.  The  men  filed  in,  took  off 
their  coats,  and  sat  down  without  a  word.  As  each  one 
finished  eating,  he  arose,  put  on  his  coat  again,  and  saun- 
terf  J  outside,  filling  his  pipe  as  he  went.  Finally  the  whole 
gar-g  was  gathered  at  the  bunk  -  house,  smoking,  telling 
!ac  anic  stories,  or  playing  cribbage — the  great  American 
£  Jie  in  the  mountains 

Vs  the  last  comer,  Pat  was  told  to  water  the  horses.     He 


went  boldly  into  the  corral  with  a  rope,  and  was  kicked  flat. 
The  boys  straightened  him  out,  and,  after  he  had  regained 
his  breath,  gave  two  of  the  horses'  halters  into  his  hands. 
Except  in  the  main  canons  of  the  Black  Hills  there  is  no 
surface  water,  the  creeks  all  running  down  along  the  bed- 
rock. As  a  consequence,  wells  are  necessary  even  in  the 
upper  hills.  Pat  first  let  a  horse  get  loose,  then  he  lost  the 
bucket  down  the  well,  then  he  fell  in  himself  in  trying  to 
fish  it  out.  The  boys  fished  him  out  with  some  interest. 
So  manifestly  inadequate  an  individual  it  had  not  been  their 
fortune  to  meet  before,  and  they  looked  on  him  as  a  curi- 
osity. On  the  spot  they  adopted  Pat  McCann  much  as 
they  would  have  adopted  a  stray  kitten  or  puppy,  and 
doubtless  in  somewhat  the  same  amused,  tolerant  state  of 
mind. 

•The  next  morning  Bob  and  Pat  cleared  away  the  dibris 
of  the  three  blasts,  wrenchfng  off  the  broken,  adhering  bits 
with  a  pick,  and  shoveling  them  out.  King  came  up  with 
an  axe  gang  and  built  a  rough,  square  breastwork  of  logs 
down  the  hill,  to  catch  the  quartz  as  in  a  bin.  They  also 
squared  a  number  of  timbers,  and  tongued  the  ends.  These 
were  to  timber  the  shaft. 

All  this  interested  the  little  Irishman.  He  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  his  Old  World  blarney  came  back  to  him.  The 
clear,  fresh  air  of  the  hills,  the  abundant  food,  the  hard 
work,  the  sound  sleep,  the  reaction  against  the  taciturnity  of 
the  men,  and  the  calm  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  filled  him 
with  animal  spirits.  He  imagined  he  had  found  his  voca- 
tion at  last.  "He  wanted  to  do  everything.  In  time  he 
learned  to  strike  with  the  sledge,  although  it  was  only  after 
long  practice  on  a  stake  that  he  could  induce  any  one  to 
"hold"  for  him  ;  he  sharpened  drills — after  a  fashion;  he 
even  helped  in  the  timbering-up.  The  only  thing  lacking 
was  the  "shooting"  of  the  charges.  He  had  an  ambition 
to  touch  the  thing  off.     This  King  roughly  forbade. 

"That  fly-away  fool  to  risk  his  neck  that  way?"  he  said  ; 
"  I  guess  not !  He  don't  know  enough  now  to  make  his 
head  ache.  When  I  want  a  wild  Irishman  too  dead  to  skin, 
I'll  let  you  know.  I  don't  want  that  man  to  have  the  first 
thing  to  do  with  the  powder.     Understand  that ! " 

What  King  said  went  in  that  camp.  Besides,  the  men 
knew  him  to  be  in  the  right.  Pat  was  the  unluckiest  man 
alive,  and  the  most  awkward.  He  was  sure  to  be  in  any 
trouble  there  was  about — in  fact,  as  Jack  Williams  said,  he 
was  a  sort  of  lightning-rod  for  the  whole  camp  in  the  way  of 
trouble  ;  every  one  else  was  sure  of  exemption,  if  there  was 
only  one  man's  share  of  difficulty  dealt  out.  So  McCann 
pleaded  in  vain. 

This  went  to  his  heart.  He  would  have  given  his  black- 
thorn shillalah  from  Dublin  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
full-fledged  miner.  He  used  to  put  on  all  the  airs  of  one  in 
Sweetwater  when  he  went  down  there  once  a  week,  swag- 
gering about  in  copper-riveted  jeans,  with  his  hat  on  one 
side,  conversing  learnedly  though  vaguely  on  "blow  outs," 
"horses,"  "  foot  walls,"  and  other  technicalities,  hauling  out 
of  bis  pockets  yeitow -flecked  bits  of  quartz — in  short, 
"putting  on  dog"  to  an  amazing  extent.  But  as  he  turned 
past  the  stamp-mill  of  the  Great  Snake  and  began  to  scale 
the  heart-breaking  trail  that  led  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  his 
crest  began  to  falL  As  he  followed  the  narrow,  level  summit 
for  the  three  miles  of  its  length,  standing  as  it  were  in  the 
very  blueness  of  the  air,  his  spirits  began  to  evaporate. 
When  he  took  the  shorter  and  gentler  descent  to  the  camp, 
the  old  conviction  had  returned  with  sickening  force.  He 
was  not  a  miner.  He  had  never  "shot."  He  used  all  his 
persuasive  powers  in  vain.  For  one  thing,  the  men  were 
afraid  to  disobey  King.  For  another,  they  liked  Pat,  and 
having  a  firm  faith  in  his  "hoodoo,"  were  convinced  that  his 
"shooting"  and  sudden  death  would  be  synonymous  terms, 
So  Pat  abandoned  persuasion  and  tried  craft. 

The  old  shaft  on  which  he  and  Bob  had  first  begun  work 
had  been  carried  down  fifty  feet.  Appropriate  cross-cuts 
and  drifts  had  been  made  to  exploit  the  lead.  It  was  now 
abandoned.  Bob  and  Pat  were  put  to  work  at  another  spot 
in  the  same  lead  a  little  farther  along  the  ridge.  The  place 
marked  out  for  the  first  blast  was  between  two  huge 
bowlders,  or  rather  between  the  two  rounded  cheeks  of  one 
bowlder.  The  passage  between  them  was  perhaps  five  or 
six  feet  wide.  One  end  led  out  in  a  gradual  descent  to  the 
broad,  open  park  of  the  ridge  top,  the  other  dropped  off 
abruptly  three  or  four  feet  to  another  level  place.  Around 
the  corner  of  the  first  the  miners  kept  their  tools  and  forge  ; 
down  the  second  they  planned  to  drop  when  the  blast  was 
fired  ;  and  there  they  had  built  a  little  fire,  it  being,  on  that 
particular  dav   in  the  lee  of  the  rock. 

The  hole  had  been  all  drilled  before  Bob  discovered  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  any  powder  ;  so,  cursing,  he 
started  down  the  passage  to  get  some  from  the  sheet-iron 
powder-house  in  the  draw.  Hardly  was  he  out  of  sight  be- 
fore McCann,  chuckling  softly  to  himself,  pulled  from  under 
a  shelving  bit  of  rock  the  missing  powder.  With  this  he 
loaded  the  hole  ;  he  arranged  the  fuse,  and  then  dropped 
down  the  ledge  to  get  a  brand  from  the  fire.  It  was  nearly 
out,  so  it  took  a  few  moments  to  start  a  torch.  However, 
he  was  in  no  hurry,  as  it  was  some  little  distance  to  the 
powder-house,  and  Bob  could  not  possibly  return  inside  of 
half  an  hour.  At  last  he  coaxed  a  bit  of  pine  into  a  glow, 
and  turned  to  climb  back.     A  startling  sight  met  his  eyes. 

When  Bob  went  to  get  the  powder  he  stopped  at  the 
forge  for  the  water-pail.  As  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  some- 
thing struck  him  a  sudden  blow  in  the  thigh  that  knocked 
him  over  and  set  the  blood  flowing — he  said  afterward  he 
thought  the  bone  was  broken.  When  he  could  see,  he 
looked  about  to  find  what  had  hit  him,  and  discovered  not 
ten  feet  away  the  long,  tawny  body  of  a  puma. 

The  great  cat  lay  watching  him  through  half-shut  eyes, 
lazily  switching  its  tail  back  and  forth.  From  the  depths  of 
its  throat  came  a  deep  rumbling  purr.  He  tried  to  rise,  but 
could  not.  Then  he  turned  over  on  his  'left  side  and  started 
to  crawl  painfully  through  the  passageway  of  the  rocks. 
The  beast  opened  its  eyes  and  followed  stealthily,  step  after 
step,  still  switching  its  tail,  and  still  purring.  It  was  in  a 
sportive  mood,  and  played  with  its  prey  as  a  cat  plays  with 


a  mouse.  Inch  by  inch  the  man  pulled  himself  along,  leav- 
ing a  trail  of  blood.  At  last,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ledge, 
he  stopped  ;  he  could  go  no  further.    The  puma,  too,  paused. 

At  this  moment  Pat  McCann,  a  blazing  pine-brand  in  his 
hand,  looked  over  the  ledge.  Bob  saw  him  and  faintly 
warned  him  back.  The  puma  saw  him  too.  The  purring 
ceased,  and  the  lithe  muscles  tightened  under  the  skin.  The 
game  was  over.  The  animal  was  preparing  to  make  its 
spring. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  little  Irishman's  fighting  soul  to 
retreat.  His  comical  features  stiffened  ;  his  little  blue  eyes 
fairly  snapped.  Slowly  he  drew  himself  up  on  the  ledge, 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  puma,  until  he  stood  erect,  then 
he  shifted  his  brand  mechanically  into  his  left  hand,  and 
drew  his  sheath-knife.  He  did  not  know  that  the  fire  was 
his  best  weapon,  and  Bob  was  too  weak  to  tell  him.  The 
brand,  held  point  downward,  began  to  blaze.  The  puma's 
great  eyes  shifted  uneasily  at  this,  and  its  muscles  relaxed. 
It  was  evidently  discomposed.  Pat  did  not  await  the  attack, 
but  stepped  forward,  holding  his  knife  firmly. 

When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  animal  Pat  hesitated  and 
stopped.  His  nerve  was  still  unshaken,  but  he  did  not  know 
how  to  begin.  The  puma  still  sniffed  uneasily  at  the  blaze, 
but  had  recovered  from  its  first  fear,  and  was  again  gather- 
ing its  powers  for  a  spring.  For  a  moment  there  was  ab- 
solute silence,  and  Pat  heard  through  the  still  air  the  sharp 
chatter  of"  a  squirrel  and  the  clank  of  the  ore-team's  whiffie- 
trees  from  the  ore  road  far  below.  While  he  stood  thus 
uncertain,  the  fire  from  the  pine,  having  run  up  along  the 
torch,  began  to  burn  Pat's  fingers.  Without  moving  his 
head  or  shifting  his  eyes,  he  dropped  it  gently — plumb 
upon  the  fuse  he  had  so  carefully  arranged  a  few  moments 
before.  Then  he  took  a  step  backward  to  avoid  the 
smoke.  There  was  a  splutter  and  a  flash,  then  a  sudden 
roar.  The  man  and  the  beast  were  hurled  violently  in 
opposite  directions,  and  a  volcano  of  rock  shot  high  in  the 
air  and  showered  down  again. 

The  axe-gang  found  the  puma  very  dead  and  Pat  very  hard 
to  revive.  The  whisky-and-water  method  brought  him 
around  at  last.  He  looked  hazily  about  him  in  evident  be- 
wilderment until  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  dead  animal, 
but  then  his  face  lighted  up  with  eager  joy. 

"Glory  to  God,  Oi'm  a  miner!"  he  shouted.  "  Oi've 
'shot' at  last !  "  Stewart  Edward  White. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1899. 


An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  the  pride  the  Empress 
of  Austria  took  in  her  magnificent  chestnut  tresses,  which 
fell  down  to  her  ankles  : 

She  used  to  have  them  brushed  for  hours  every  day.  Her  majesty 
was  particularly  anxious  that  the  dresser  who  brushed  her  long  braids 
should  avoid  pulling  out  a  single  hair.  This,  of  course,  was  an  impos- 
sibility, and  the  unfortunate  maid  concealed  carefully  in  the  pocket  of 
her  apron  any  hair  which  became  entangled  in  the  brush.  One  day  the 
empress,  happening  to  glance  into  the  looking-glass  before  which  she 
sat,  caught  sight  of  the  maid  concealing  a  small  roll  of  hf.ir  in  the 
above-described  fashion.  Jumping  up  from  her  .ipcAkii^-'Ti-j-  .  __ 
majesty  grasped  her  attendant's  hand,  exclaiming  : 

"  I  have  caught  you  at  last  1     You  are  ruining  my  hair  I  " 

With  a  presence  of  mind  which  would  have  done  honor  to  an  expert 
diplomat,  the  maid  replied,  unhesitatingly  : 

"  I  implore  your  majesty  to  forgive  me;  it  never  happened  before. 
I  only  wished  to  have  some  of  my  sovereign's  hair  to  put  in  the  locket 
which  my  little  girl  wears  around  her  neck  as  a  talisman." 

Whether  the  empress  believed  this  clever  invention  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  shrugging  her  shapely  shoulders  she  resumed  her  seat, 
laughing  heartily,  and  the  next  day  she  presented  her  maid  with  a 
locket  enriched  with  diamonds,  saying,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
her  eyes : 

"  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  talisman  your  little  daughter  deserves  for 
having  such  a  clever  mother  1  " 


In  a  recent  article  by  John  Gilman  Speed  the  bad  con- 
duct of  the  war-correspondents  at  Tampa  and  Santiago 
was  commented  upon  severely.  "Even  the  naval  opera- 
tions were  hampered  by  the  newspaper  reporters  and  their 
dispatch-boats,"  he  says.  "One  expedition  to  Porto  Rico 
was  quite  abandoned  on  account  of  the  premature  publica- 
tion of  the  plan.  ...  In  one  instance  the  Associated  Press 
boat  led  the  valuable  battle-ship  Oregon  a  chase  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  before  disclosing  its  identity.  When  the  colors 
were  shown  the  dispatch-boat  officers  treated  the  matter  as 
a  great  joke,  and  boasted  of  it  as  a  retaliation  because  fuller 
news  of  the  operations  to  be  made  had  not  been  disclosed. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  war- 
correspondents  responsible  for  this  joke  should  have  been 
taken  aboard  the  battle-ship  and  put  in  irons,  or  even  given 
a  taste  of  the  cat." 



The  ingenuity  shown  by  smugglers  of  whisky  into  Alaska 
would  entitle  them  to  greater  rewards  if  displayed  in  legiti- 
mate business.  A  coffin  sent  from  Seattle  to  incase  the  re- 
mains of  an  unfortunate  who  was  frozen  while  attempting 
to  cross  the  glacier  was  found  to  be  packed  solidly 
with  demijohns,  bottles,  and  flasks,  all  filled  with  spirits. 
A  big  barrel  of  sugar  was  found  to  contain  a  small 
barrel  of  whisky,  with  sugar  snugly  packed  about  it.  All 
that  was  lacking  was  a  little  water  and  a  spoon  to  make 
one  big  toddy.  One  prospector  carried  a  cane  which  was 
as  big  as  his  fist.  Its  interior  contained  a  gallon  of  whisky. 
Another  prospector  took  up  a  garden-hose  stopped  up  at 
both  ends  and  secured  with  wire,  fastenings,  and  the  hose  was 
full  of  the  prohibited  liquor. 


In  Marysville,  April  8th,  died  John  Rose,  the  pioneer  of  " 
California  pioneers.  He  came  to  California  in  October, 
1834,  when  San  Francisco  was  Yerba  Buena,  a  village  of 
eleven  shanties.  Mr.  Rose  was  born  in  Leith,  Scotland, 
and  sailed  as  a  ship-carpenter  on  the  Mexican  trading  bark 
Claritai  which  brought  him  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 


The  will  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Blake,  the  philanthropist,  who 
died  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  last  month,  provides  for 
making  her  house  a  home  for  convalescents,  setting  aside 
eighty  thousand   dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  charity. 


April  17,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


PARIS  DURING  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

The  Three  Happiest  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Napoleon  the  Third  and 
Eugenie — Their  Visit  to  England— An  Attempt  to  Assas- 
sinate Them  at  the  Opera. 


Imbert  de  Saint-Amand's  entertaining  volume  on  "  The 
Court  of  the  Second  Empire  "  is  devoted  to  the  period  of 
1856-1859,  the  three  most  prosperous  and  peaceful  years 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  The  sovereign 
who,  in  the  final  period  of  his  career,  was  timid  and  unde- 
cided, wavering  between  the  most  contradictory  resolutions, 
and  allowing  himself  to  be  dragged  into  a  war  to  which  he 
was  averse,  displayed  at  this  time  a  coherency,  a  vigor,  and 
energy  which  nothing  could  withstand.  Having  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  all  others,  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  any  opinions  but  his  own,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
advise  him.  He  apparently  buried  the  animosities  of  his 
days  of  misfortune,  and  sought  no  revenge  upon  those  who 
had  injured  or  attacked  Louis  Bonaparte.  "  If  his  letters 
are  ever  published/1  says  M.  de  Saint-Amand,  "  we  do  not 
believe  they  will  be  found  to  contain  a  single  phrase,  a 
single  word,  of  hatred  or  anger."  Foreigners  courted  him 
even  more  assiduously  than  the  French.  Take,  for  example, 
a  telegram  sent  from  Sebastopol  March  23,  1856,  to  the 
minister  of  war  by  Marshal  P&issier  : 

"  Your  dispatch  of  the  sixteenth  announcing  the  happy  delivery  of 
her  majesty  the  empress  and  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  did  not 
arrive  until  Sunday  morning,  the  twenty-third.  At  noon  the  news  was 
greeted  by  one  hundred  and  one  salvos  of  artillery  fired  simultaneously 
by  the  French,  English,  and  Sardinian  armies  and  by  the  fleets.  At  the 
same  moment  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  every  army  corps  in  presence 
of  all  the  troops.  During  the  day  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  English 
and  Sardinian  armies  came  to  offer  their  congratulations,  which  I  beg 
you  to  lay  with  mine  and  those  of  the  generals"  under  my  command  at 
the  feet  of  their  imperial  majesties.  Our  soldiers  have  ended  the  day  by 
continued  cheering  around  a  multitude  of  fires,  which  give  our  camps 
the  appearance  of  a  splendid  illumination.  The  Scotch  and  Sardinians 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Kamarak  were  able  to  build  such  enormous 
fires  that  the  light  from  them  could  be  seen  at  immense  distances.  And 
lastly,  the  Russians,  taking  part  in  our  special  manifestations,  suddenly 
illuminated  the  whole  line  from  Inkermann  to  Coroles,  thus  completing 
this  unique  spectacle." 

Like  Napoleon,  Empress  Eugenie  forgave  the  persons 
who  had  been  inimical  to  Mile,  de  Montijo  : 

She  bore  no  grudge  against  those  who  had  opposed  her  marriage, 
although  there  was  a  spice  of  malice  in  her  occasional  allusions  to  that 
fact.  M.  Mesnard,  for  example,  former  vice-president  of  the  senate, 
and  at  one  time  counselor  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  had  not  approved 
of  this  marriage.  After  reading  the  message  in  which  the  emperor 
announced  and  gave  reasons  for  it.  he  had  said  :  "  A  fine  discourse,  but 
I  like  the  sauce  better  than  the  fish."  Not  long  afterward,  M.  Mesnard 
was  dining  at  the  Tuileries.  and  sat  very  near  the  empress.  Just  as  he 
was  accepting  some  turbot  the  sovereign  addressed  him  :  ' '  Ah  t  senator, 
I  thought  you  merely  liked  the  sauce  and  not  the  fish."  Surprised  for  a 
moment,  M.  Mesnard  bowed  and  said  that  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

Barring  a  few  escapades  which  never  attained  publicity, 
Napoleon  was  a  very  good  husband.  In  July,  1S56,  having 
left  Eugenie  at  Saint-Cloud  to  go  and  take  the  waters  at 
Plombieres,  he  wrote : 

"You  and  the  little  one  are  everything  to  me.  ...  It  makes  me 
happy  to  see  the  moment  drawing  near  when  I  shall  see  you  and  our 
child  again,  and  I  am  so  contented  about  it  that  I  torment  myself  with 
thinking  that  it  is  really  too  good  to  be  true,  and  that,  between  now 
and  then,  one  or  other  of  you  will  certainly  fall  ill,  or  that  they  will  not 
be  careful  enough  when  he  goes  near  the  pond.  Be  sure  not  to  tire 
yourself  too  much.  All  these  recommendations  are  stupid,  perhaps  ; 
but  when  I  am  so  happy  I  am  frightened." 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  was  made  the  occasion  of 
innumerable  amnesties,  pardons,  and  favors  : 

There  was  at  this  time  a  journal  whose  editors  had  several  times  been 
sentenced  to  fines  and  imprisonment.  It  was  the  Figaro.  Its  sale  had 
been  forbidden  on  the  streets,  and  its  days  appeared  to  be  numbered, 
when  its  editor-in-chief,  M.  de  Villemessant,  had  the  ingenious  idea  of 
addressing  to  the  Prince  Imperial  the  subjoined'leiter,  dated  March  20. 
1856,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  King  of  Rome  : 

•'  MonseigQeur,  forty-five  years  ago  to-day  a  prince  was  born  at  the 
Tuileries.  A  few  days  after  the  event,  a  solicitor  presented  himself  at 
the  palace  with  a  petition  addressed  to  the  King  of  Rome.  The  em- 
peror, your  great-uncle,  ordered  the  petition  to  be  handed  to  his  heir  in 
person.  Then  he  said,  smiling  to  the  petitioner  :  '  What  did  the  King 
of  Rome  reply  ? '  '  Nothing,  sire  ;  but  as  silence  gives  consent,  I  am 
authorized  to  suppose  that  the  prince  grants  my  request."  Napoleon 
ratified  the  tacit  promise  of  his  son. 

"  Monseigneur.  availing  itself  of  this  precedent,  the  Figaro  presents 
its  petition  to  you  to-day.  The  one  hundred  and  one  discharges  of 
cannon  which  saluted  your  birth  permits  us  to  hope  ;  for  we  know  that 
you  came  into  the  world  with  your  hands  filled  with  pardon  and  indul- 
gence. 

'■  Hence  the  Figaro  has  thought  that,  as  an  intelligent  prince,  you 
would  s^y  to  yourself  on  entering  the  world :  '  I  come  to  dry  many 
tears.  Figaro  is  certainly  much  less  guilty  than  many  whom  1  have 
pardoned.  I.et  us  restore  Figaro  to  life,  so  that  he  may  learn  from  us 
to  be  indulgent  even  to  vice  and  ridicule."  B>bold  our  petition,  mon- 
seigneur, in  your  hands.     Do  not  say  no,  and  Figaro  will  be  saved." 

Figaro  was  saved.  The  penalties  it  had  still  to  undergo  were  remit- 
ted. Its  sale  on  the  public  streets  was  once  more  allowed.  The  dead 
journal  returned  to  life. 

The  writer  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  on  June  14,  1856,  and  of  the  festivities 
which  followed  he  says  : 

At  six  in  the  morning  salvos  of  artillery  from  the  Invalides  announced 
the  beginning  of  the  festivities.  Free  representations  were  given  at  one 
o'clock  at  the  Op«ra,  the  Tbeaure  Francais,  the  Odeon,  and  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Between  two  and  four,  on  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides, 
four  open-air  theatres  played  military  pieces  and  pantomimes  ;  three 
hundred  balloons  ascended,  scattering,  as  they  rose,  the  christening 
sugar- plums.  A  similar  programme  was  carried  out  at  the  barrier  of  the 
throne.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  commemorative  medals, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  double  effigies  of  the  emperor  and  empress  and 
on  the  other  that  of  the  Son  of  France,  were  sent  to  the  pupils  of  the 
lyceums,  colleges,  and  orphan  asylums,  and  to  the  officers,  subalterns, 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Paris.  Fifty  thousand  bags  of  bonbons 
were  distributed  among  the  children  of  the  communal  schools,  and 
Napoleon  the  Third  signed  numberless  pardons  for  civil  and  military 
prisoners  under  sentence. 

The  night  was  given  up  to  fire-works  and  illuminations  in  every  quarter. 
The  most  notable  took  place  in  front  of  the  Corps  Legislaiif,  the  em- 
peror and  the  empress  being  present  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Ministry 
of  Marine.  At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  empress  gave  the  signal  for  a 
magnificent  piece  ol  fire-works  representing  a  Gothic  baptistry.  When 
it  ended  by  the  apparition  of  flaming  cascades,  the  air  rang  with  ap- 
plause. The  crowd  was  so  compact  that  the  sovereigns  were  obliged  to 
remain  at  the  ministry  until  eleven  o'clock  before  they  could  get  back  to 
the  Tuileries.  The  people,  however,  were  in  ecstasies  all  night  over  the 
illuminauons.  The  Avenue  Victoria  was  transformed  into  a  vast  garden, 
with  sanded  walks,  fountains,  reservoirs,  cascades,  and  French  and 
foreign  flowers.  Several  large  boats,  draped  and  illuminated,  and  car- 
rying military  bands  in  full  swing,  furrowed  the  Seine  between  the  Pont 
Royal  and  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  The  weather  harmonized  superbly 
with  this  night  of  enchantments. 


One  should  have  lived  in  Paris  in  1S56  to  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  great  capital,  newly  em- 
bellished and  transfigured,  in  the  spring-time  of  that  radiant 
year.  The  treaty  of  Paris  ending  the  Crimean  War  had 
been  signed  and,  although  she  had  obtained  neither  a 
cession  of  territory  nor  any  personal  advantage,  France 
told  herself  that  she  was  the  great  nation,  and  that  thought 
sufficed  her : 

The  journals  persuaded  the  country  that  the  world  admired  her,  that 
the  French  soldier  was  the  soldier  of  God,  and  that  the  Crimean  War 
had  not  merely  saved  European  equilibrium,  but  the  cause  of  universal 
civilization.  Military  men  forgot  their  sufferings  in  looking  at  the  deco- 
rations and  promotions  they  had  so  gloriously  obtained.  Civilians  were  j 
proud  of  the  army.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  their  vanity  is  gratified.  Success  is  what  they  prefer  before  all 
things.  The  great  city  is  like  a  pretty  woman.  What  she  wants  is  to 
be  admired.  In  the  spring  of  1856.  Paris,  full  of  admiration,  excite- 
ment, and  gayety,  presented  a  fairy-like  aspect.  More  brilliant  equi- 
pages, richer  toilets,  more  elegant  houses  at  the  theatres  had  never  been 
seen.  Pleasure  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Official  society  and  that  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain  vied  with  each  other  in  luxury  and  entertain- 
ments. Parisian  newspapers  at  this  period  paid  very  little  heed  to  any- 
thing but  what  are  nowadays  called  worldly  vanities,  numdaniUs.  .  .  . 
Nor  was  it  the  court  alone  which  was  perpetually  keeping 
holiday.     The  city  seemed  equally  delighted  : 

As  people  made  a  good  deal  of  money,  so  they  spent  it  with  great 
readiness.  All  the  industries  of  Paris,  especially  those  of  luxury,  real- 
iied  unexpected  gains.  The  transformation  of  Paris,  effected  as  it  were 
by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  coincided  in  the  happiest  manner  with  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  predictions  of  the  great  prefect.  Baron 
Haussmann,  were  fulfilled.  He  had  asserted  that  extraordinary  dis- 
bursements are  not  iDJurious  to  the  budget,  but,  if  intelligently  made, 
enrich  instead  of  impoverish,  and  bring  about  a  general  increase  of  the 
revenue.  He  had  quoted  the  remark  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  Man- 
sard :  "Build,  keep  on  building;  we  will  make  the  advances  and 
foreigners  will  repay  them."  Foreigners  1  they  had  come  in  crowds  to 
admire  the  marvels  of  new  Paris,  now  the  cosmopolitan  city  by  ex- 
cellence. The  Parisian,  critical  at  first  of  the  work  of  transformation, 
began  to  applaud  the  moment  it  was  completed. 

The  winter  of  1857  was  very  brilliant.  The  invitations  to 
the  grand  balls  at  the  Tuileries  were  very  numerous  : 

These  were  official  festivities  intended  especially  for  military  men 
and  functionaries  ;  uniform  or  a  court  dress  was  indispensable.  On 
every  step  of  the  grand  staircase  stood  one  of  the  hundred -guards, 
majestic  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  At  the  moment  when  their 
majesties,  followed  by  officers  and  ladies  of  their  household,  left  the 
Salon  of  the  First  Consul  and  entered  the  Hall  of  Marshals,  an  usher  an- 
nounced: "The  emperor!  "  and  the  orchestra  began  the  air  of  "Queen 
Hortense."  The  sovereign  wore  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  division, 
white  knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings. .  The  empress,  in  dazzling 
toilet,  wore  on  head,  arms,  and  neck  the  finest  diamonds  of  the  crown. 
Their  majesties  always  opened  the  ball  with  a  quadrille  of  honor,  in 
which  age  did  not  prevent  great  personages  from  figuring,  and  which 
was  danced  in  the  Hall  of  the  Marshals.  Before  withdrawing  the  em- 
peror and  empress  passed  through  this  hall  and  the  Gallery  of  Peace, 
where  dancing  was  likewise  going  on,  stopping  here  and  there  before 
those  to  whom  they  wished  to  speak.  Splendidly  lighted,  the  chateau 
presented  a  magnificent  appearance. 

The  visit  of  the  emperor  and  the  empress  to  Queen 
Victoria  at  Osborne,  during  the  fall  of  1857,  was  most  satis- 
factory and  agreeable  in  every  way.  This  is  the  letter  which 
the  emperor  addressed  from  the  Tuileries  to  Queen  Victoria 
on  their  return  : 

"  Madame  and  Dearest  Sister  :  We  left  Osborne  so  touched  by 
the  kindly  welcome  of  your  majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  so  penetrated  by 
admiration  for  the  spectacle  of  all  the  virtues  which  the  royal  family  of 
England  affords,  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  find  expressions  which  will 
adequately  express  the  loyal  and  affectionate  sentiments  we  experience 
toward  your  majesty. 

"It  is  so  sweet  to  think  that,  aside  from  political  interests,  ynur 
majesty  and  your  family  feel  some  affection  for  us,  that  in  the  first 
rank  of  my  preoccupations  I  place  the  desire  always  to  be  worthy  of 
this  august  friendship.  I  think  that  when  one  has  spent  some  days 
with  you  in  the  intimacy  of  private  life,  he  goes  away  a  better  man  ; 
so,  too,  when  one  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  varied  knowledge  and 
the  lofty  judgment  of  the  prince,  one  comes  away  wiser  and  more  capa- 
ble of  doing  good. 

■ "  Deign,  I  pray  you,  madame,  to  say  to  him  who  so  nobly  shares 
your  destiny,  that  I  have  the  highest  esteem  and  the  sincerest  friendship 
for  him  ;  and  that  is  to  say  how  greatly  I  count  upon  his  own. 

' "  As  to  your  majesty's  children,  they  are  all  gifted  with  such  good  and 
charming  qualities  that  one  loves  them  at  sight,  and  that  it  becomes 
very  natural  to  wish  them  all  the  happiness  they  merit. 

"  Adieu,  madame.  God  grant  that  two  years  may  not  elapse  before 
we  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  again,  for  the  hope  of  doing  so  is 
the  sole  consolation  for  a  painful  separation. 

"I  beg  your  majesty  to  receive  kindly  the  expression  of  tine  senti- 
ments of  high  esteem  and  entire  devotion  with  which  I  am  of  your 
majesty  the  good  brother  and  friend.  Napoleon." 

The  queen,  greatly  touched  by  this  affectionate  letter,  was 
particularly  pleased  by  the  emperor's  praise  of  Prince  Albert. 
She  said  in  her  reply  : 

' '  I  can  not  dispute  the  favorable  opinion  which  your  majesty  has 
formed  of  my  beloved  husband,  because  I  know  that  he  deserves  it, 
since  be  has  no  ambition  but  to  do  good  and  to  make  himself  useful 
when  he  can.  In  a  position  so  isolated  as  ours,  we  can  find  no  greater 
consolation  and  no  more  sure  support  than  the  sympathy  and  counsel  of 
him  or  her  who  is  called  to  share  our  lot  in  life,  and  the  dear  empress, 
with  her  generous  instincts,  is  your  angel  guardian,  as  the  prince  is  my 
true  friend." 

Napoleon  the  Third  was  never  happier  than  when  in  the 
midst  of  his  troops,  and  especially  of  his  guard.  There  he 
felt  himself  truly  emperor,  imperator : 

He  loved  the  soldiers  and  was  loved  by  them.  He  knew  how  to  talk 
to  them  in  a  suitable  way.  They  found  him  gentle,  kindly,  benevolent. 
General  Fleury  says:  "Greatly  inclined  to  encourage  inventions,  he 
was  constantly  planning  possible  improvements  in  the  hygiene  and 
nourishment  of  the  soldiers.  Not  satisfied  with  questioning  the  colonels 
as  to  the  results  obtained,  whether  with  regard  to  a  new  style  of  shoes 
or  a  change  of  habiliments,  the  emperor  collected  the  opinions  of  the 
soldiers  ol  the  guard,  whom  he  questioned  one  by  one.  His  solicitude 
was  constant  and  fatherly,  and  his  generosity  unbounded." 

In  August,  1857,  when  the  entire  Imperial  Guard,  com- 
prising an  effective  force  of  twenty-two  thousand  men  and  five 
thousand  horses,  were  assembled  at  the  camp  of  Chalons, 
the  largest  manoeuvring  ground  in  the  world,  which  he  had 
but  recently  created,  he  concluded  his  address  to  the  chiefs 
and  to  the  soldiers  thus  : 

"  I  recommend  to  the  one  a  paternal  severity,  to  the  others  a  neces- 
sary  obedience ;  to  all  good  will,  and  to  all  a  rigorous  observance  of 
dress  ;  because  dress  is  respect  for  the  uniform,  and  the  uniform  is  the 
emblem  of  that  noble  art  of  abnegation  and  devotion  of  which  you 
ought  always  to  be  proud.  Never  forget  that  every  characteristic  sign 
of  the  army,  beginning  with  the  flag,  represents  a  moral  idea,  and  that 
your  duty  is  to  honor  it.  This  camp,  therefore,  will  not  be  an  idle 
spectacle  afforded  to  public  curiosity,  but  a  serious  school  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  render  profitable  by  sustained  labors,  and  of  which  the 
results  will  be  evident  if  the  country  ever  has  need  of  you." 

The  camp  of  Chalons  wore  a  holiday  aspect : 

The  presence  of  a  sovereign  then  in  full  prestige  was  an  honor  and 
encouragement  to  troops  that  were  gay,  in  good  health,  and  proud  of 
themselves.  The  richness  and  variety  of  the  uniforms  ;  the  recollection 
of  the  recent  exploits  of  the  guard  of  the  Crimea  ;  the  enthusiasm  ex- 


cited by  military  things  in  all  classes  of  French  society  ;  the  fine  ap- 
pearance of  the  troops,  their  perfect  discipline,  their  excellent  bands  ; 
the  dinners  in  the  imperial  quarters,  where  all  the  generals,  superior 
officers,  and  the  eldest  in  each  grade  were  invited  in  turn  to  the 
sovereign's  table  ;  the  affability  of  the  emperor  who,  after  the  morning 
and  night  repast  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  covers,  chatted  familiarly  with 
his  guests  ;  the  immense  proportions  of  an  unrivaled  manceuvring- 
ground — all  contributed  to  give  to  the  inauguration  of  the  camp  at 
Chalons  an  exceptional  attraction  and  charm.  Napoleon  the  Third  dis- 
played great  activity.  He  mounted  a  horse  daily,  was  present  at  all  the 
partial  exercises,  visited  the  environs  so  rich  in  historic  souvenirs,  and 
in  every  village  through  which  he  passed  left  behind  him  proofs  of  his 
munificence.  A  crowd  of  peasants,  coming  from  ten  to  fifteen  leagues' 
distance,  remained  whole  days  in  front  of  the  imperial  quarters,  and 
went  away  content  after  they  had  seen  the  emperor. 

Here  is  M.  de  St.  Amand's  account  of  the  attempt  of  the 
four  conspirators — Orsini,  Pieri,  De  Rudio,  and  Gomez — to 
kill  the  emperor  on  the  night  of  January  14,  1858,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  royal  couple  would  attend  a  benefit  for 
the  retiring  baritone,  Massol,  at  the  Opera  : 

It  is  half-past  eight.  The  imperial  procession  comes  into  Rue  le 
Peletier,  headed  by  a  carriage  containing  the  officers  of  the  household, 
then  comes  the  escort  formed  by  a  platoon  of  lancers  of  the  guard  ; 
finally  the  two-horse  carriage  containing  the  emperor  and  empress,  and 
on  the  front  seat  an  aid-de-camp,  General  Roguet.  Arriving  opposite 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  theatre,  the  imperial  carriage  is  driven 
more  slowly  so  as  to  enter  the  reserved  passage  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peristyle  ;  at  this  moment  three  explosions  are  heard  at  an  interval  of  a 
few  seconds,  the  first  in  front  of  the  imperial  carriage  and  in  the  last 
rank  of  the  lancers,  the  second  nearer,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  carriage, 
the  third  beneath  it.  Gomez  had  just  thrown  the  first  bomb.  Then 
Orsini  had  said  to  De  Rudio:  "Throw  yours!"  Rudio  had  in  fact 
thrown  it  and  at  once  hidden  himself  in  a  cabaret  where  he  heard  the 
third  explosion,  produced  by  one  of  Orsini's  bombs.  The  first  one  had 
extinguished  all  the  gas-jets  illuminating  the  front  of  the  theatre,  merely 
by  the  commotion  it  produced.  The  glass  in  the  peristyle  and  in  the 
windows  of  the  adjoining  houses  all  flew  into  splinters.  The  immense 
awning  which  protects  the  entrance  in  summer  was  perforated  in  spite  of 
its  extreme  solidity.  Struck  by  seventy-six  projectiles,  the  imperial 
carriage  is  literally  riddled.  One  of  the  horses  dies  at  once  ;  the  other 
is  badly  hurt.  The  three  footmen  and  the  driver  are  wounded.  Several 
discharges  have  entered  the  carriage.  General  Roguet  has  received  a 
violent  contusion  over  the  ear  which  results  in  his  losing  a  great  deal  of 
blood.  The  emperor's  hat  is  pierced  by  a  projectile.  The  robe  of  the 
empress  is  bloodied,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  persons  have  been 
hurt.  Among  the  victims  are  twenty-one  women,  eleven  children, 
thirteen  lancers,  eleven  guards  of  Paris,  thirty-one  agents  or  officers  of 
the  police  prefecture.  There  is  a  general  commotion — an  indescribable 
tumult — a  scene  of  alarm  and  horror.  The  emperor  and  empress  do 
not  leave  the  carriage  until  after  the  last  explosion.  Preserving  their 
coolness,  they  seem  to  have  no  anxiety  except  to  care  for  those  who  are 
wounded. 

Just  as  some  one  is  singing  the  fragment  of  "  William 
Tell,"  which  opened  the  evening's  performance,  they  enter 
the  halL  An  immense  acclamation  greets  them.  They 
bow  their  thanks  to  the  public,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
taken  seats  in  their  box  the  representation  proceeds  : 

After  the  morceaux  from  "William  Tell"  came  the  first  act  of 
"  Mary  Stuart."  I  have  lately  had  the  honor  of  chatting  with  Mme. 
Ristori.  In  describing  the  presentation  of  January  14,  1858.  she  said  : 
"  When  I  reached  the  passage  where  Mary  Stuart,  addressing  Mort- 
imer, exclaims  :  '  The  arm  of  the  assassin  !  That  is  my  sole,  my  real 
terror,"  the  emperor,  seated  beside  the  empress,  calm  and  impassible, 
gave  me  a  glance  that  I  shall  never  forget."  The  representation,  which 
was  to  finish  with  the  bal  masqui  de  Custave—  Gusiavus  the  Third  of 
Sweden  assassinated  in  a  theatre — went  on  without  any  change  in  the 
programme.  Their  majesties  remained  until  it  was  over.  At  midnight, 
when  they  left  the  Op^ra,  a  great  many  bouses  on  the  boulevard  bad 
been  spontaneously  illuminated,  and  as  they  drove  by  a  considerable 
crowd  greeted  them  with  cheers. 

Thanks  to  an  extraordinary  chance  and  to  information 
furnished  by  the  guilty  men  themselves,  the  police  were 
enabled  within  a  few  hours  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  four 
authors  of  the  crime.  In  the  assizes  court  of  the  Seine  the 
assassins,  Orsini,  Pieri,  and  Rudio,  were  condemned  to  the 
penalty  of  parricides,  Gomez  to  compulsory  labor  for  life. 
It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  the  Third  would  have  much 
preferred  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  prisoners,  but  was 
prevented  by  his  ministers.  For  Rudio  alone  the  death 
penalty  was  changed  to  compulsory  labor  for  life. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 
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In  noticing  "  In  Cuba  With  Shafter,"  by  John  D.  Miley, 
Lieutenant- Colonel,  U.  S.  V.,  Literature  says:  "We  were 
ten  to  one  at  Caney  and  San  Juan  on  July  1,  1S9S  :  this  is 
a  fact  in  connection  with  our  campaign  in  Cuba,  at  the 
turning-point  of  the  war  with  Spain,  which  our  people  will 
do  well  to  accept  finally  and  with  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance. A  totally  false  impression  has  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  Spanish  and 
American  forces  engaged  in  the  fighting  around  San- 
tiago, and  the  statement  of  General  Shaffer's  aid-de- 
camp on  this  subject  will  be  read  with  especial  interest. 
On  pages  117  and  118  he  says  that  the  intrenchments  of 
San  Juan  were  defended  by  two  companies  of  Spanish  in- 
fantry, numbering  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  men,  and  two  pieces  of  mountain  artillery,  until 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  that  reinforcements, 
arriving  at  the  hour  mentioned,  increased  the  number  to 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  These,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  opposed  to  Kent's  and  Wheeler's  divis- 
ions. The  sailors  and  marines  from  Cervera's  fleet,  one 
thousand  in  number,  with  twenty-five  hundred  soldiers,  were 
in  position  on  that  day  '  close  to  the  city ' — where  were  also 
the  other  batteries.  At  Caney  the  Spanish  forces  numbered 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  this  handful  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  resisting  Lawton's  division,  reinforced  by 
Bates's  Independent  Brigade." 


A  resolution  was  recently  introduced  in  the  Alabama  legis- 
lature to  the  effect  that  hereafter,  in  public  and  private  life,  the 
black  man  shall  be  alluded  to  as  a  "  Negro,"  with  a  capital 
initial  letter,  and  that  the  word  "colored"  in  such  connec- 
tion shall  be  no  longer  used.  The  Alabama  statutes  now 
refer  to  the  negro  as  "a  person  of  color."  No  penalty  is 
provided  for  the  violation  of  the  proposed  law. 


Shells  which  have  failed  to  explode  are  not  always  dead. 
In  181 2  a  British  warship  on  Lake  Erie  filed  a  shell,  which, 
failing  to  explode,  was  treasured  as  a  relic  in  Ashtabula  for 
years,  but  accidentally  got  into  a  pile  of  scrap-iron  delivered 
to  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works  foundry,  and  performed  its  func- 
tions so  well  that  the  furnace-doors  were  blown  to  srr 
ereens. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  STEPHEN  J.  FIELD. 


-Success  in  San  Francisco —The  Luck  of  1850  —  Reverses  and 
Rapid  Rise — Associate  Supreme  Justice— Trouble  with 
the  Terrys— Attempted  Assassination. 


Ex-Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  California,  who  died  in 
Washington  on  April  9th,  was  born  in  1816  in  Connecticut. 
After  being;  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1837,  he 
practiced  law  for  ten  or  twelve  years  with  his  brother  in 
New  York.  Then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
and  Mr.  Field  took  passage  for  San  Francisco,  where  he 
arrived  late  in  1849,  He  himself  has  told  of  his  early  ex- 
periences in  a  book  "printed  for  a  few  friends,"  of  which 
but  a  few  copies  were  ever  struck  off.  From  this  book, 
"  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Early  Days  in  California,"  we 
quote  : 

"Upon  landing  from  the  steamer,  my  baggage  consisted  of  two 
trunks,  and  I  had  only  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  in  my  pocket.  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  carried  one  trunk,  but  I  could  not  manage  two  ;  so  I 
was  compelled  to  pay  out  seven  of  my  ten  dollars  to  have  them  taken 
to  a  room  in  an  old  adobe  building  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Portsmouth  Square.  This  room  was  about  ten  feet  long  by 
eight  feet  wide,  and  had  a  bed  in  it.  For  its  occupation  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  dollars  a  week  was  charged.  Two  of  my  fellow-passengers 
and  myself  engaged  it.  They  took  the  bed,  and  I  took  the  floor.  1  do 
not  think  they  had  much  the  advantage  on  the  score  of  comfort.  The 
next  morning  I  started  out  early  with  three  dollars  in  my  pocket.  I 
hunted  up  a  restaurant  and  ordered  the  cheapest  breakfast  1  could  get. 
It  cost  me  two  dollars.  A  solitary  dollar  was,  therefore,  all  the  money 
in  the  world  I  had  left." 

No  one  seemed  to  complain  of  the  charges  made  : 

"  There  was  an  apparent  disdain  of  all  attempts  to  cheapen  articles 
and  reduce  prices.  Newspapers  from  New  York  were  sold  at  a  dollar 
apiece.  I  had  a  bundle  of  them,  and  seeing  the  price  paid  for  such 
papers,  I  gave  them  to  a  fellow- passenger,  telling  him  he  might  have 
half  he  could  get  for  them.  There  were  sixty-four  numbers,  if  I  recol- 
lect aright,  and  the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
handed  me  thirty-two  dollars,  stating  that  he  had  sold  them  all  at  a  dol- 
lar apiece.  Nearly  everything  else  brought  a  similarly  extravagant 
price.  And  this  reminds  me  of  an  experience  of  my  own  with  some 
chamois-skins.  Before  1  left  New  York,  I  purchased  a  lot  of  stationery 
and  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  writing-table,  as  I  intended  to  prac- 
tice my  profession  in  California.  The  stationer,  learning  from  some 
remark  made  by  my  brother  Cyrus,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  that  I 
intended  to  go  to  California,  said  that  I  ought  to  buy  some  chamois- 
skins  in  which  to  wrap  the  stationery,  as  they  would  be  needed  there  to 
make  bags  for  carrying  gold-dust.  Upon  this  suggestion  I  bought  a 
dozen  skins  for  ten  dollars.  On  unpacking  my  trunk,  in  Marysville, 
these  chamois-skins  were,  of  course,  exposed,  and  a  gentleman  calling  at 
the  lent  which  1  then  occupied,  asked  me  what  I  would  take  for  them.  I 
answered  by  inquiring  what  he  would  give  for  them.  He  replied  at  once, 
an  ounce  apiece.  My  astonishment  nearly  choked  me,  for  an  ounce 
was  taken  for  sixteen  dollars  ;  at  the  mint  it  often  yielded  eighteen  or 
nineteen  dollars  in  coin.  I,  of  course,  let  the  skins  go,  and  blessed  the 
hunter  who  brought  the  chamois  down.  The  purchaser  made  bags  of 
the  skins,  and  the  profit  to  him  from  their  sale  amounted  to  two  ounces 
on  each  skin.  From  this  transaction  the  story  arose  that  I  had  sold 
porie-monnaies  in  Marysville  before  practicing  law. 

Mr.  Field  did  not  have  great  success  in  San  Francisco  ;  and 
when  an  offer  was  made  him  of  transportation  up  the  Sacra- 
mento he  very  gladly  accepted  it.  "  Yubaville  "  is  now 
Marysville  : 

"  No  sooner  had  the  vessel  struck  the  landing  at  Nye's  Ranch  than 
all  the  passengers,  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  as  if  moved  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  started  for  an  old  adobe  building,  which  stood  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  near  which  were  numerous  tents.  Judging  by 
the  number  of  the  tents,  there  must  have  been  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  people  there.  When  we  reached  the  adobe  and  entered  the 
principal  room,  we  saw  a  map  spread  out  upon  the  counter,  containing 
the  plan  of  a  town,  which  was  called  '  Yubaville,'  and  a  man  standing 
behind  it  crying  out :  '  Gentlemen,  put  your  names  down  ;  put  your 
names  down,  all  you  that  want  lots."  He  seemed  to  address  himself 
to  me,  and  I  asked  the  price  of  the  lots.  He  answered,  '  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  each  for  lots  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.'  1  replied,  '  But  suppose  a  man  puts  his  name  down  and  after- 
wards don't  want  the  lots  ? '  He  rejoined,  '  Oh,  you  need  not  take 
them  if  you  don't  want  to  ;  put  your  names  down,  gentlemen,  you  that 
want  lots.'  I  took  him  at  his  word  and  wrote  my  name  down  for 
sixty-five  lots,  aggregating  in  all  $16,250.  This  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion. To  the  best  of  my  recollection  1  had  only  about  twenty  dollars  left ; 
but  it  was  immediately  noised  about  that  a  great  capitalist  had  come 
up  from  San  Francisco  to  invest  in  lots  in  the  rising  town.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  all  the  proprietors  of  the  place  waited  upon  me  and 
showed  me  great  attention." 

Within  three  days  he  was  elected  alcalde.  He  tells  of  the 
first  case  before  him  : 

"  Two  men  came  up  to  me,  one  of  them  leading  a  horse.  He  said  : 
'  Mr.  Alcalde,  we  both  claim  this  horse,  and  we  want  you  to  decide 
which  of  us  is  entitled  to  it.'  I  turned  to  the  man  who  had  the  horse, 
administered  an  oath  to  him,  and  then  examined  him  as  to  where  he  got 
the  horse,  of  whom,  and  when,  whether  he  had  a  bill  of  sale,  whether 
there  was  any  mark  or  brand  on  the  animal,  and,  in  short,  put  all  those 
questions  which  would  naturally  be  asked  in  such  a  case  to  elicit  the 
truth.  I  then  administered  an  oath  to  the  other  man,  and  put  him 
through  a  similar  examination,  paying  careful  attention  to  what  each 
said.  When  the  examination  was  completed  I  at  once  decided  the  case. 
'  It  is  very  plain,  gentlemen,'  1  said,  '  thai  the  horse  belongs  to  this  man ' 
(pointing  to  one  of  them),  '  and  the  other  musl  give  him  up.'  '  But,' 
said  the  man  who  had  lost,  and  who  held  the  horse,  '  the  bridle  certainly 
belongs  to  me  ;  he  does  not  take  the  bridle,  does  he  ?  '  1  said,  '  Oh,  no, 
the  bridle  is  another  matter."  As  soon  as  1  said  this,  the  owner  of  the 
bridle  turned  to  his  adversary  and  said,  '  What  will  you  take  for  the 
horse?'  'Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,'  was  the  instant  reply. 
'Agreed,'  retorted  the  first,  and  then  turning  to  me,  he  continued: 
'  And  now,  Mr.  Alcalde,  1  want  you  to  draw  me  up  a  bill  of  sale  for 
this  horse  which  will  stick.'  I,  of  course,  did  as  he  desired.  I  charged 
an  ounce  for  trying  the  case  and  an  ounce  for  the  bill  of  sale  ;  charges 
which  were  promptly  paid.  Both  parties  went  off  perfectly  satisfied.  I 
was  also  well  pleased  with  my  first  judicial  experience." 
His  speculations  also  turned  out  well  : 

"  In  a  short  time  after  going  to  Marysville  and  writing  my  name 
down  for  sixty-five  town  lots,  properly  increased  ten-fold  in  value. 
Within  ninety  days  I  sold  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth,  and 
still  had  most  of  my  lots  left.  My  frame  and  zinc  houses  brought  me  a 
rental  of  over  one  thousand  dollars  a  month.  The  emoluments  of  my 
office  of  alcalde  were  also  large.  In  criminal  cases  I  received  nothing 
for  my  services  as  judge,  and  in  civil  cases  the  fees  were  small  ;  but  as 
an  officer  to  take  acknowledgments  and  affidavits  and  record  deeds,  the 
fees  1  received  amounted  to  a  large  sum.  At  one  time  1  had  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  dust  in  my  safe,  besides  the  rentals  and  other 
properly." 

In  1850  District  Judge  Turner  came  to  Marysville  to 
hold  court.  He  took  a  great  dislike  to  Field.  The  trouble 
began  with  an  exception  to  a  ruling.     Field  says  : 

"1  rose,  and  addressing  the  court,  remarked  that  I  was  informed 
ther-;  was  a  statutory  provision  applicable  to  the  point,  and  begged 
permission  to  read  it ;  and  commenced  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
ac'.  in  search  of  it,  wheD  Judge  Turner,  addressing  me  and  apparently 
irritated,  said  in  a  petulant  manner:  'The  court  knows  the  law — the 
,i-  til  of  ihe  court  is  made  up — take  your  seat,  sir.'  1  was  amazed  at 
iriDg  such  language  ;  but  in  a  respectful  and  quiet  manner  stated 


that  I  excepted  to  the  decision,  and  appealed,  or  would  appeal  from  the 
order.  The  judge  instantly  replied,  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  manner  : 
■  Fine  that  gentleman  two  hundred  dollars.'  I  replied  quietly.  '  Very 
well,'  or- 'Well,  sir.'  He  immediately  added,  in  an  angry  tone:  'I 
fine  him  three  hundred  dollars,  and  commit  him  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  eight  hours.'  I  again  replied,  'Very  well.'  He  instantly  ex- 
claimed, in  the  same  violent  manner  :  '  I  fine  him  four  hundred  dollars 
and  commit  him  twelve  hours.'  I  then  said  that  it  was  my  right  by 
statute  to  appeal  from  any  order  of  his  honor,  and  that  it  was  no 
contempt  of  court  to  give  notice  of  an  exception  or  an  appeal,  and 
asked  the  members  of  the  bar  present  if  it  could  be  so  regarded.  But 
the  judge,  being  very  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  the  law,  regarded  an 
exception  to  his  decision  as  an  impeachment  of  his  judgment,  and, 
therefore,  something  like  a  personal  affront.  And  so,  upon  my  state- 
ment, he  flew  into  a  perfect  rage,  and  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  tone 
cried  out :  'I  fine  him  five  hundred  dollars  and  commit  him  twenty-four 
hours— forty- eight  hours— turn  him  out  of  court— subpeena  a  posse— 
subpeena  me.'  " 

Field,  forced  out  of  his  profession,  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature, and  succeeded  in  gerrymandering  Judge  Turner  out 
of  Marysville  by  dividing  the  district.  When  he  returned 
to  his  practice  he  was  bankrupt,  but  soon  began  to  make 
money  again.  In  1857  he  was  elected  associate-justice  of 
the  California  supreme  court,  and  two  years  later,  when 
Chief-Justice  Terry  resigned  in  order  to  fight  the  duel  with 
Broderick,  became  chief-justice.  In  1S63  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  served  for  more  than  thirty-four  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  chapter  in  Field's  eventful  life 
was  that  which  ended  with  his  attempted  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  Judge  David  S.  Terry,  in  1889.  Terry  had  mar- 
ried, in  1886,  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  who  claimed  to  be  Senator 
Sharon's  wife.  The  courts  decided  that  the  alleged  certifi- 
cate of  marriage  was  forged,  and  directed  Mrs.  Terry  to 
surrender  the  papers  : 

"  When  Mrs.  Terry  heard  the  words  concerning  the  surrender  of  the 
alleged  marriage  contract  for  cancellation,  she  first  endeavored  for  a 
few  seconds,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  open  the  satchel  containing  her 
pistol.  For  some  reason  the  catch  refused  to  yield.  Then,  rising  to 
her  feet  and  placing  the  satchel  before  her  on  the  table,  she  addressed 
the  presiding  justice,  saying  :  '  Are  you  going  to  make  me  give  up  my 
marriage  contract  ? ' 

"Justice  Field  said  :  '  Be  seated,  madam." 

"  She  repeated  her  question  :  '  Are  you  going  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  ordering  me  to  deliver  up  that  contract  ?' 

"  She  was  again  ordered  to  resume  her  seat.  At  this  she  commenced 
raving  loudly  and  violently  at  the  justice  in  coarse  terms.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  tirade,  and  after  her  refusal  to  desist  when  twice 
ordered  to  do  so,  the  presiding  justice  directed  the  marshal  to  remove 
her  from  the  court-room.  She  said,  defiantly  :  '  I  will  not  be  removed 
from  the  court  -  room  ;  you  dare  not  remove  me  from  the  court- 
room.' 

' '  As  the  marshal  moved  toward  the  offending  woman,  Judge  Terry  rose 
from  his  seat,  under  great  excitement,  exclaiming  among  other  things  : 
1  No  living  man  shall  touch  my  wife  1 '  or  words  of  that  import,  and 
dealt  the  marshal  a  violent  blow  in  the  face,  breaking  one  of  his  front  teeth. 
The  marshal,  with  the  assistance  of  a  deputy,  then  removed  Mrs.  Terry 
from  the  court-room,  she  struggling,  screaming,  kicking,  striking,  and 
scratching  them  as  she  went,  and  pouring  out  imprecations  upon  Judges 
Field  and  Sawyer,  denouncing  them  as  '  corrupt  scoundrels,'  and  de- 
claring she  would  kill  them  both. 

"  While  Mrs.  Terry  was  being  removed  from  the  court-room,  Terry 
was  held  .down  by  several  strong  men.  He  was  thus,  by  force  alone, 
prevented  from  drawing  bis  knife  on  the  marshal.  While  thus  held  he 
gave  vent  to  coarse  and  denunciatory  language  against  the  officers. 
When  Mrs.  Terry  was  removed  from  the  court-room  he  was  allowed  to 
rise.  He  at  once  made  a  swift  rush  for  the  door  leading  to  the  corridor 
on  which  was  the  marshal's  office.  As  he  was  about  leaving  the  room, 
or  immediately  after  stepping  out  of  it,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  his 
knife.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  brandished  the  knife  above  his 
head,  saying,  '  I  am  going  to  my  wife.'  There  was  a  terrified  cry  from 
the  by-standers  :  '  He  has  got  a  knife. '  His  arms  were  then  seized  by  a 
deputy-marshal  and  others  present,  to  prevent  him  from  using  it,  and  a 
desperate  struggle  ensued." 

Terry  and  Mrs.  Terry  were  imprisoned  in  the  Alameda 
County  Jail  for  contempt  of  court,  the  one  for  six  months, 
the  other  for  thirty  days.  Both  threatened  openly  to  kill 
Justice  Field.  Field  was  warned  of  his  danger,  but  the  next 
year  made  preparations  for  his  usual  trip  to  the  coast.  A 
deputy-marshal  (Neagle)  was  quietly  ordered  to  meet  him, 
to  protect  him  from  violence  : 

"  The  deputy-marshal  got  out  at  all  the  stations  at  which  any  stop 
was  made  for  any  length  of  lime,  to  observe  who  got  on  board.  Before 
retiring  he  asked  the  porter  of  the  car  to  be  sure  and  wake  him  in  time 
for  him  to  get  dressed  before  they  reached  Fresno.  At  Fresno,  where 
they  arrived  during  the  night,  he  got  off  the  train  and  went  out  on  the 
platform.  Among  the  passengers  who  took  the  train  at  that  station 
were  J  udge  Terry  and  wife.  He  immediately  returned  to  the  sleeper 
and  informed  Justice  Field,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  stopping  of 
the  train,  that  Terry  and  his  wife  had  got  on  the  train.  He  replied : 
'  Very  well.     I  hope  that  they  will  have  a  good  sleep.' 

"Justice  Field  got  up  before  the  train  reached  Lathrop,  and  told 
the  deputy- marshal  that  he  was  going  to  take  his  breakfast  in  the 
dining-room  at  that  place.  As  soon  as  the  train  arrived,  Field,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Neagle,  because  of  his  lameness,  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  they  took  seats  for  breakfast.  Very  soon  after  this  Judge 
Terry  and  his  wife  entered  the  dining-room  from  the  east.  They 
walked  up  the  aisle,  between  the  east  and  middle  rows  of  tables,  so  that 
Justice  Field  and  Neagle  were  faced  toward  them.  Judge  Terry  pre- 
ceded bis  wife.  Justice  Field  saw  them  and  called  Neagle's  attention  to 
them.     He  had  already  seen  them. 

"As  soon  as  Mrs.  Terry  had  reached  a  point  nearly  in  front  of  Justice 
Field,  she  turned  suddenly  around,  and,  scowling  viciously,  went  in 
great  haste  out  of  the  door  at  which  she  had  come  in.  This  was  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  of  getting  her  satchel  with  the  pistol, 
in  it,  which  she  had  left  in  the  car.  Judge  Terry  apparently  paid  no 
attention  to  this  movement,  but  proceeded  to  the  next  table  above  and 
seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  it." 

Terry  had  been  seated  but  a  short  time  when  he  rose  and 
moved  toward  the  door.  Justice  Field  thus  describes  the 
assault : 

"  I  supposed,  at  the  time,  he  was  going  out  to  meet  his  wife,  as  she 
had  not  returned,  so  1  went  on  with  my  breakfast.  It  seems,  however, 
that  he  came  around  back  of  me.  1  did  not  see  him,  and  he  struck  me 
a  violent  blow  in  the  face,  followed  instandy  by  another  blow.  Coming 
so  immediately  together,  the  two  blows  seemed  like  one  assault.  1 
heard  '  Stop,  stop  I  '  cried  by  Neagle.  Of  course,  1  was  for  a  moment 
dazed  by  the  blows.  I  turned  my  head  around  and  saw  that  great  form 
of  Terry's,  with  his  arm  raised  and  fist  clinched  to  strike  me.  I  felt 
that  a  terrific  blow  was  coming,  and  his  arm  was  descending  in  a  curved 
way,  as  though  to  strike  the  side  of  my  temple,  when  I  heard  Neagle 
cry  out  :  '  Stop,  stop  ;  1  am  an  officer ! '  Instantly  two  shots  followed. 
1  can  only  explain  the  second  shot  from  the  fact  that  be  did  not  fall  in- 
stantly. 1  did  not  get  up  from  my  seat,  although  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
say  that  a  friend  of  mine  thinks  I  did,  but  I  did  not.  I  looked  around 
and  saw  Terry  on  the  floor.  I  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  particular 
movement  of  the  eyes  that  indicates  the  presence  of  death.  Of  course 
it  was  a  great  shock  to  me.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  a  man 
in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  with  all  those  faculties  that  constitute  life,  in- 
stantly extinguished,  without  being  affected,  and  I  was." 

Justice  Field  was  a  member  of  an  illustrious  family.  One 
of  his  brothers,  David  Dudley  Field,  achieved  an  inter- 
national fame  as  a  lawyer ;  and  another,  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
laid  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  announced  that  Queen  Victoria  will  confer  a  peerage 
on  the  widowed  Lady  Herschell,  who  will  become  a  countess 
in  her  own  right,  with  remainder  to  her  only  son,  Richard, 
who  will  become  of  age  next  May.  It  will  be  the  first  occa- 
sion of  the  grant  of  an  earldom  to  a  woman  during  the 
present  reign. 

There  are  four  men  of  American  birth  or  training  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  They  are  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
who  was  brought  up  in  New  Orleans  ;  F.  A.  Channing,  son 
of  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Channing,  of  Boston  ;  Sir  Ellis  Ash- 
mead  Bartlett,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1849  ;  and  his 
brother,  W.  A.  Burdett-Coutts,  who  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  185 1. 

The  most  successful  player  at  Monte  Carlo  this  season  is 
said  to  be  a  Mrs.  Macadam,  of  New  York,  who  rarely  ap- 
pears at  the  tables  without  a  wonderful  run  of  luck.  Re- 
cently she  retired  from  the  tables,  after  less  than  ten 
minutes'  play,  with  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  her  credit, 
while  the  bank  had  to  send  for  more  money  with  which  to 
continue  the  game. 

Major  Lamar  Fontaine,  the  author  of  "All's  Quiet  Along 
the  Potomac  To-Night,"  is  now  a  civil  engineer,  living  in 
Lyon,  Miss.  He  first  saw  service  with  the  Russians  in  the 
Crimea,  and  at  Sebastopol  received  the  Iron  Cross  for 
signal  bravery.  In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  a 
Confederate,  fought  in  twenty-seven  battles  and  fifty-seven 
skirmishes,  and  was  wounded  sixty-seven  times. 

Mr.  Lionel  Philips,  the  South  African  millionaire  who 
was  implicated  in  the  Jameson  raid,  has  offered  the  Italian 
Government  the  money  needed  to  buy  a  block  of  houses 
now  standing  over  the  remains  of  Basilica  Emilia,  near  the 
Roman  Forum.  It  is  believed  that  the  excavation  of  the 
Basilica  may  bring  to  light  some  of  the  Greek  spoils  taken  ! 
to  Rome  after  the  victory  over  Perseus  at  Pydna. 

Edward  Marshall,  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal^  who  was  wounded  in  the  engagement  of  Las 
Guasimas  while  on  the  firing-line  with  the  Rough  Riders, 
will  leave  New  York  soon  for  London  to  have  his  leg 
amputated.  Mr.  Marshall  says  that  in  his  opinion  Las  ' 
Guasimas  would  have  been  a  second  Custer  massacre  had  it 
not  been  for  the  poor  marksmanship  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  announced  the  composition  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Disarmament  Congress, 
which  will  meet  at  The  Hague  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
The  delegation  consists  of  Andrew  D.  White,  United  States 
Embassador  at  Berlin  ;  Mr.  Newell,  United  States  Minister 
to  The  Netherlands ;  Professor  Low  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York ;  Captain  Crosier,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  (retired),  U.  S. 
N.  Mr.  Frederick  Hollis,  of  New  York,  will  be  secretary 
of  the  delegation. 

Herbert  Putnam,  of  Boston,  the  new  librarian  of  Con- 
gress, is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  George  P.  Putnam, 
founder  of  the  well-known  publishing  house  of  G  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1883, 
studied  at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  went  to  Minneapolis 
in  1884,  and  there  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became 
librarian  of  the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum,  which  was  subse- 
quently merged  into  the  public  library  of  that  city,  an  in- 
stitution founded  mainly  by  Mr.  Putnam's  efforts.  He 
resigned  in  1891  'to  go  to  Boston,  where  he  was  chosen 
librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  provinces  of  the  military  district  of  Porto  Rico,  of 
which  General  F.  D.  Grant  is  governor,  have  passed  resolu- 
tions expressing  their  appreciation  of  what  he  has  done  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people.  Speaking  of  Fajardo,  La 
Correspondencies  de  Porto  Rico  says  :  "  The  strike  of  labor- 
ers, that  was  growing  to  be  rather  dangerous,  is  now  over, 
thanks  to  the  offer  of  paying  the  men  their  wages  half  in 
money  and  the  other  half  in  groceries.  A  few  days  ago  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  General  Grant  here,  and  by  his 
wise  orders,  experience,  and  rectitude  he  has  captivated  the 
good-will  and  sympathy  of  everybody.  He  called  the 
councilmen  to  a  meeting,  and  after  listening  to  their  infor- 
mation, he  resolved  the  strike  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  The  attitude  of  General  Grant  has  impressed 
the  people  very  much,  and  he  has  won  the  good-will  and 
love  of  everybody." 

Princess  Salm-Salm,  of  Bonn,  Germany,  who  is  visiting 
the  United  States,  was  the  guest  at  a  brilliant  reception  given 
by  Mrs.  Chamberlain  on  Wednesday.  Princess  Salm-Salm 
is  the  widow  of  Prince  Felix  Salm-Salm,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  fought  on  the  Union 
side  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  The  princess,  formerly  Agnes  le  Clercq, 
the  daughter  of  a  French  planter  in  Cuba,  also  worked  with 
untiring  devotion  for  the  Union  cause,  and  Governor  Yates, 
of  Illinois,  awarded  her  a  captain's  commission  and  pay  in 
recognition,  but  she  turned  the  money  over  to  help  the  ill 
and  wounded  in  the  cause  for  which  her  husband  fought. 
While  in  Mexico,  as  chief  aid  on  the  staff  of  Maximilian, 
Prince  Salm-Salm  was  captured  and  nearly  shared  the  fate 
of  that  ill-starred  emperor.  The  princess  made  a  heroic 
effort  to  save  her  husband  and  Maximilian,  but  her  plans  for 
their  escape  were  detected  through  the  treachery  of  Mexican 
officials,  and  she  was  expelled  from  the  country.  For  her 
efforts  to  rescue  the  ill-fated  monarch  the  princess  was 
awarded  a  pension  from  the  Austrian  Government.  The 
prince,  who  was  saved  from  the  Mexicans  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States,  went  to  Europe  and  was  killed 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  During  her  sojourn  in  America 
the  princess  will  restore  to  the  veterans  of  the  Eighth  New 
York  Volunteers  and  the  Sixty-Eighth  New  York  Volunteers 
six  battle-flags  lhat  her  husband  took  with  him  to  Germany 
when  he  returned  there. 


April  17,  i  8 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


GRAND    OPERA    IN    GOTHAM. 

Close  of  the  Most  Successful  Season  New  York  has  Ever  Known— 

Brilliant  Casts  of  Hi^h-Priced  Artists— Operas  io 

the  Repertoire. 


A  profit  of  Si 00,000  on  seventeen  weeks  of  grand  opera 
— that  is  the  record  with  which  Maurice  Grau  closed  his 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  is  unpre- 
cedented in  the  musical  annals  of  New  York.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  stockholders  count  themselves  lucky  if  they  come 
out  even  and  do  not  have  to  go  down  into  their  pockets  to 
make  up  a  deficit  after  the  season  is  ended.  This  year, 
however,  they  receive  a  dividend.  Maurice  Grau  being,  as 
I  understand,  the  heaviest  stockholder,  gets  the  major  part 
of  the  $100,000,  but  he  well  deserves  it,  for  the  success  of 
the  season  is  due  wholly  to  his  daring  management. 

"Daring"  is  the  word  for  it,  for  none  but  a  courageous 
man  would  assume  liabilities  amounting  to  some  $650,000 
for  a  four  months'  season  of  opera  in  New  York  in  a  year 
when  war  has  drained  the  country's  resources — that  is,  none 
but  a  courageous  man,  unless  he  were  a.  knave  or  fool,  and 
Mr.  Grau  is  neither  of  these.  As  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  &  Grau,  he  was  individually  responsible 
for  their  debts,  amounting  to  $220,000,  and  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Abbey  being  dead  and  Schoeffel  bankrupt,  Grau,  in- 
stead of  taking  refuge  in  bankruptcy,  settled  with  the 
creditors  by  paying  them  out  of  his  own  pocket  one-third, 
his  share  morally,  of  the  entire  sum.  Nor  is  he  a  fool,  as 
the  success  of  the  present  season  has  shown.  He  simply 
had  the  acumen  to  know  what  the  New  York  public 
wants  and  the  courage  to  get  it  for  them. 

What  the  New  York  public  wants  is  the  best,  and  no 
company  of  operatic  artists  has  ever  been  brought  together 
in  the  world  that  was  better — if,  indeed,  any  has  been  as  good 
— than  that  which  has  just  closed  its  season  in  New  York. 
In  the  very  first  flight  of  living  singers  are  Lehmann,  Sem- 
brich,  Melba,  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  Ernest  Van  Dyck. 
Next  to  them  in  rank  are  Eames,  Nordica,  Schumann- 
Heinck,  Saleza,  Bispham,  Edouard  de  Reszke,  and  Anton 
van  Rooy.  In  addition  to  these  are  Maurel,  Campanari, 
Marie  Brema,  Zelie  de  Lussan,  Albers,  Dippel,  Pol  Plancon, 
Salignac,  Engle,  Saville,  Suzanne  Adams,  and  others.  The 
engagement  of  these  high-priced  stars  ran  the  average  cost 
of  a  performance  up  to  £5,500,  and  on  at  least  one  night 
the  expenses  reached  $10,000.  Think  of  it  ! — $10,000  the 
actual  cost  of  a  single  night's  pleasure.  But  the  receipts 
have  been  even  greater.  At  the  performance  of  "  Lohen- 
grin," on  the  afternoon  of  December  31st,  there  was  nearly 
$14,000  in  the  house.  In  all — including  subscription  and 
popular  nights  and  matinees,  the  Sunday  night  concerts,  and 
the  three  benefits — -there  have  been  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen performances,  at  which  250,000  persons  were  present 
and  paid  $800,000  for  the  privilege.  As  the  expenses  of 
the  season  were  about  $700,000,  the  profit  to  the  manage- 
ment has  been  $100,000. 

There  were  an  even  hundred  performances  of  opera,  and 
the  repertoire  included  twenty-seven  works,  by  twelve  com- 
posers, ranging  from  Mozart  to  Mancinelli.  Wagner  heads 
the  list,  with  forty  performances.  "Lohengrin"  was  given 
nine  times,  "  Tannhauser"  and  "  Die  Walkiire"  seven  each, 
"Tristan  and  Isolde"  five,  and  the  "  Rheingold,"  "Sieg- 
fried," and  the  "Gotterdammerung"  four  each.  Gounod 
came  next,  with  eight  perfoimances  of  "  Faust,"  seven  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  one  of  " Philemon  and  Baucis." 
Of  Verdi's  operas,  "  Alda  "  was  given  four  times,  "  Traviata  " 
three,  "Rigoletto"  twice,  and  "Trovatore"  once.  Meyer- 
beer's "Huguenots"  was  given  six  times,  the  "Prophet" 
twice,  and  "  L'Africaine"  once.  Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni" 
and  Rossini's  "Barbiere"  were  sung  five  times  each, 
"  Carmen "  was  sung  only  twice — this  was  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Calve — Massenet's  "Manon"  had  but  one  per- 
formance, as  did  also  "  Cavalleria,"  and  the  one  novelty  of 
the  season,  Mancinelli's  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  had  but  two 
presentations.  Altogether  it  was  a  rich  and  varied  pro- 
gramme, with  such  a  preponderance  of  "Wagner  as  the  taste 
of  music-lovers  and  the  fashionable  contingent  demands. 
"Lohengrin"  was  the  most  popular  opera,  being  given  more 
often  than  any  other.  Strange  to  say,  while  it  drew  the 
largest  audience  at  the  matinee  I  have  already  mentioned,  it 
also  drew  the  smallest  house — about  $2,500  in  money — at 
an  evening  performance  on  March  4th. 

This  striking  difference  in  \he  drawing  power  of  two  per- 
formances of  the  same  work  was  due,  of  course,  to  the 
relative  popularity  of  the  singers  in  the  cast,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  see  the  financial  returns  the 
leading  singers  received  for  their  services — though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  illness  prevented  several  of  them  from 
fulfilling  their  engagements  on  several  occasions.  Jean  de 
Reszke  sang  twenty-nine  times  at  $2,200  a  performance, 
making  a  total  of  $63,800.  Sembrich  came  next,  with 
twenty-one  operatic  performances  in  ten  roles  and  three 
concerts ;  as  her  fee  is  $1,200,  she  earned  $28,800. 
Edouard  de  Reszke",  the  hardest-worked  man  in  the  com- 
pany— though  neither  he  nor  his  brother  appeared  in  con- 
cert— sang  twelve  different  roles  in  forty-seven  perform- 
ances, which,  at  $600,  cost  the  management  $28,200.  Near 
him  is  Lehmann,  who  was  originally  engaged  for  ten  per- 
formances but  proved  so  popular  that  her  engagement  was 
extended  to  twenty-one  in  ten  roles,  for  which  she  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $1,250  a  night,  or  $26,250  in  alL  Nordica 
was  the  busiest  of  the  women,  singing  fourteen  roles,  from 
Leonora  in  "  Trovatore  "  to  all  three  of  the  Brunnhildes,  in 
thirty-one  performances,  which  at  $800  brought  her  in  $24,- 
800.  Van  Dyck  sang  only  five  roles,  but  appeared 
seventeen  times  and  received  $300  for  five  performances 
when  he  was  announced  to  appear  but  could  not,  making  a 
total  of  $23,600.  Eames  earned  $15,000  in  twenty-five 
performances,  Van  Rooy  and  Pol  Plancon  $12,000  each  in 
twenty  and  thirty  performances  respectively,  and  Marie 
Brema  $10,000  in  twenty  performances.  Campanari,  Su- 
zanne Adams,  and  Mme.  Schumann- Heinck  were  engaged 


by  the  month  at  salaries  of  £1,500,  $800,  and  $1,000,  re- 
spectively. Melba,  whom  you  have  recently  heard  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  head  of  her  own  company,  sang  only  three 
times  at  $1,200,  and  Zelie  de  Lussan  and  Ceppi,  who  are 
also  in  her  troupe,  sang  respectively  four  and  six  times,  at 
$500  each. 

With  such  a  brilliant  record  this  year,  the  board  repre- 
senting the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  have  been  prompt  to 
make  arrangements  for  next  season.  They  have  extended 
Mr.  Grau's  lease,  which  had  one  year  to  niD,  for  three  years 
more,  and  the  rental  has  been  reduced  to  $50,000.  Inas- 
much as  the  stockholders  pay  $67,500  for  their  boxes,  they 
give  the  theatre  rent  free  and  pay  $17,500  to  Mr.  Grau  for 
their  privileges.  In  return  we  are  to  have  a  season  of  fifteen 
weeks,  beginning  in  December,  with  practically  the  same 
company  of  singers.  Jean  de  Reszke  has  not  yet  signed  a 
contract  with  Mr.  Grau — he  never  does  until  the  time  is 
almost  come — but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  do  so,  and 
one  probable  addition  to  the  troupe  will  be  Gadski,  who  has 
been  singing  with  Melba  in  the  Ellis  Company.  She  has 
already  been  engaged  for  Mr.  Grau's  season  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. As  to  the  repertoire,  there  are  rumors  of  novelties  and 
hints  of  revivals,  but  all  that  is  undecided  for  the  present. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  Mr.  Grau  promises  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  which  has  been  set  by  the  brilliant  season 
just  closed.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  April  4,  1899. 


THE    SISTERS. 

We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race  : 
She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face : 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fell  ; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  well. 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  1 

She  died  :  she  went  to  burning  flame  : 
She  mixed  her  ancient  blood  with  shame. 

The  wind  is  howling  in  turret  and  tree. 
Whole  weeks  and  months,  and  early  and  late, 
To  win  his  love  I  lay  in  wait : 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 

I  made  a  feast ;  I  bade  him  come  ; 
I  won  his  love,  I  brought  him  home. 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree. 
And  after  supper,  on  a  bed, 
Upon  my  lap  he  laid  his  head : 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  1 

I  kissed  his  eyelids  into  rest : 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  hated  him  with  the  bate  of  hell. 
Bat  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  well. 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 

I  rose  up  in  the  silent  night : 

I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raving  in  turret  and  tree. 
As  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew, 
Three  times  I  stabbed  him  through  and  through. 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

I  coiled  and  combed  his  comely  head, 
He  looked  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  wrapt  his  body  in  the  sheet. 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  feet. 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  I 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


THE    PERALTA    FORGERIES. 

Confession  of  the  Arch-Plotter— Origin  of  the  Peralta  Land  Grant- 
How  Records  Were  Falsified— Exposure  and  Conviction — 
The  Romance  of  the  Fraud. 


A  Paris  journal,  La  Patrie,  charges  that  Colonel  Hay,  the 
American  embassador  in  London  at  the  time,  spent  more 
than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  on  the  British  press  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
English  newspapers  took  the  money,  but  that  it  was 
spent  in  furnishing  press  reports  of  spurious  news  which 
kept  up  the  "steady  and  systematic  hostility  to  Spain 
without  which  the  United  States  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  her."  Paris  and  Madrid  seem  to  be  in- 
viting fields  for  the  romancer  who  deals  in  great  financial 
conspiracies,  and  (according  to  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal)  French  investors  and  Spanish  grandees  are  won- 
derfully soothed  by  their  stories. 

m  m  m 

A  story  is  told  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  mongoose 
into  Jamaica  to  kill  the  rats  which  ate  the  cane  plantations. 
After  having  performed  this  duty  it  multiplied  very  rapidly 
and  proceeded  to  kill  all  the  snakes  and  lizards  as  well.  It 
next  attacked  the  birds  (learning  to  climb  trees  in  the  pro- 
cess), until  the  poultry  and  wild  birds  disappeared.  Then 
arose  the  "ticks,'1  or  chigoes,  which  the  birds  used  to  keep 
down,  and  the  island  groaned  under  a  fresh  plague.  The 
ticks,  however,  finally  attacked  the  mongoose,  which  began  to 
decline ;  the  birds  began  to  re-appear,  and  attacked  the 
ticks  ;  snakes  and  lizards  were  seen  once  more,  and  in  the 
end  the  cane  plantations  were  devastated  as  much  as  ever 

by  rats. 

_ — ■»  »  ^ 

England  had  a  beef  scandal  in  1846.  For  the  use  of  the 
navy  two  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  beef,  put  up  in 
canisters  by  a  newly  discovered  process,  was  purchased  of  a 
Hungarian  manufacturer  who  had  setup  his  works  at  Galatz, 
on  the  Danube.  Complaints  were  made  and  a  clamor 
arose  about  the  victualing  of  the  navy  by  a  Hungarian 
Jew.  A  report  was  called  for,  and  it  was  proved  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  meat  was  good,  only  five  per 
cent,  having  spoiled  through  an  imperfection  in  the  can, 
which  was  subsequently  remedied,  but  not  until  the  hue  and 
cry  had  ruined  the  manufacturer. 


"  We  are  afraid  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Vatican  is  still  the  most  potent  and  permanent 
element  of  danger  to  existing  institutions  in  Italy,"  says 
the  London  Times;  "all  the  more  since  it  has  tacitly  con- 
cluded a  temporary  and  working  understanding  with  the 
revolutionary  and  socialist  factions.  From  opposite  sides 
and  with  quite  irreconcilable  objects,  both  parties  are  labor- 
ing for  the  destruction  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
Italy  and  of  the  national  unity  of  which  the  monarchical 
constitution  is  the  seal  and  symboL" 


The  confession  of  James  Addison  (Peralta)  Reavis  gives 
to  the  public  the  details  of  the  most  gigantic  fraud  ever 
planned  against  the  United  States  Government,  and  makes 
plain  the  mysteries  of  manufactured  evidence  which  all  the 
detectives  employed  in  the  case  were  unable  to  solve. 
Had  the  scheme  been  carried  through  successfully — and  it 
was  on  the  verge  of  success  when  the  exposure  came — 
Reavis  would  have  received  from  the  government  title  to 
twelve  million  acres  of  land  in  Arizona,  valued  at  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  His  story  is  here  condensed  from  a 
special  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  CalL 

Reavis  was  a  Missouri  boy  and  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  in  1861.  Afterward  he  was  a  real-estate 
agent  in  St.  Louis,  and  there  met  Dr.  George  M.  Willing, 
who  had  in  his  possession  the  forged  Peralta  grant  as  first 
crudely  drawn.  Reavis  was  not  taken  at  first  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  the  title,  and  neglected  the  scheme  for  sev- 
eral years,  during  which  time  he  visited  California  and  while 
doing  newspaper  work  made  some*  acquaintances  who 
proved  of  great  service  afterward. 

"  The  contest  between  Jay  Gould  and  the  Southern"  Pacific  Railroad 
was  then  at  its  height.  The  Southern  Pacific  right  of  way,  as  surveyed, 
ran  through  the  Peralta  grant.  I  went  to  Huntington,  Stanford,  and 
Crocker  with  the  Willing  utle.  and  they  advanced  me  money  to  trace  its 
authenticity.  I  went  immediately  to  Arizona,  and  there,  after  much 
patient  research  and  a  trip  to  Mexico,  learned  that  the  Willing  title  was 
purely  mythical.  The  way  of  it  was  this  :  October  20,  1864,  in  Black 
Canon,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona,  thfTe  existed  a  mimng~camp,  the 
principal  persons  of  the  camp  being  Dr.  George  M.  Willing,  of  St. 
Louis,  Don  Antonio  Pablo  Peralta,  bis  son  Miguel  Peralta,  Don  Jose 
Ybarra,  M.  Bernatto  Guiness,  Don  Rafael  Machado,  Don  Manuel 
Ramon,  and  Charles  Lovejoy,  a  friend  of  Willing.  Among  these  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  the  Peralta  grant.  Another  mythical  person  executed 
a  deed  of  this  parole  grant  to  Dr.  Willing,  the  paper  reciting  that  the 
grant  had  been  ceded  to  the  father  of  the  maker  of  the  deed  by  the 
King  of  Spain  for  military  services  in  1758,  and  that  be  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  it  on  account  of  hostile  Indians.  It  embraced  three  hun- 
dred square  leagues  of  land  located  along  the  Gila  River." 

Having  convinced  himself  that  the  Willing  paper  was 
fraudulent,  Reavis  had  a  plain  duty  to  perform  in  making 
known  the  fact  to  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  search. 
But  his  inclination  was  in  another  direction.  He  returned  to 
San  Francisco  prepared  to  embark  on  his  fraudulent  scheme  : 

"  I  made  a  satisfactory  showing  of  a  partial  title  (which  I  had  forged 
with  the  aid  of  the  Willing  title),  and  John  W.  Mackay  stood  sponsor 
for  me  to  go  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  title  and  de- 
termining of  what  lands  the  grant  actually  consisted.  I  had  a  guarantee 
of  five  hundred  dollars  per  month  and  earned  additional  money  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  newspapers.  In  Spain  I  gained  admittance  to  the 
archives  under  the  pretext  that  I  was  hunting  up  newspaper  stories. 
I  found  that  the  Peralta  family  was  extinct  and  that  the  Peraltas  in 
Arizona  and  Mexico  were  descendants  of  the  servants  of  the  family  who 
had  taken  the  name  of  the  house.  Then  I  selected  another  defunct 
family  named  Suva  and  made  my  hero  the  issue  of  these  families  and 
called  him  Silva  de  Peralta." 

Reavis  had  undoubted  qualifications  for  his  work.  His  in- 
genuity and  patience  were  monumental  : 

'*  All  my  work  was  characterized  by  absolute  simplicity.  By  going  to 
different  scribes  and  using  caution  none  of  them  suspected  the  purpose 
to  which  1  put  their  writings.  Recurring  to  the  work  in  Spain,  I  recall 
that  I  had  stuffed  the  archives  there  in  two  cities — Madrid  and  Seville — 
before  I  sought  any  copies  ;  in  other  words,  I  always  did  my  work  in 
that  line  before  I  began  an  investigation,  depending  upon  th*  investiga- 
tion to  develop  the  work  that  I  had  deposited  in  the  archives." 

He  now  seemed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  success.  The 
mass  of  documents  he  brought  back  from  Spain  and  Mexico 
impressed  all  who  saw  them.  He  gained  the  confidence 
and  made  use  of  the  friendship  of  C.  P.  Huntington,  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  Roscoe  Conkling,  Charles  Crocker,  and  other 
prominent  men,  and  for  years  after  his  claim  came  before 
the  government  he  was  able  to  command  unlimited  financial 
aid.  When  at  last  he  was  charged  with  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  government,  his  friends  did  not  desert  him,  and 
while  the  government  spent  forty-five  thousand  dollars  on 
the  trial,  Reavis,  without  a  penny  of  his  own,  was  ably 
defended.     The  attorney  for  the  government  said  : 

"  We  consider  this  one  of  the  greatest  schemes  to  perpetrate  a  fraud 
on  the  government  that  was  ever  attempted  in  this  country,  or  possibly 
in  any  other.  It  has  been  carried  on  successfully  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  obtained,  based  upon  its  sup- 
posed and  really  prtTna-facie  genuineness.  They  have  presented  their 
claim  based  on  properly  authenticated  documents,  which,  as  translated 
into  English  and  before  being  analyzed,  make  as  clean  and  complete  a 
case  of  a  grant  as  we  have  ever  had  before  this  court." 

But  the  great  scheme  fell  through,  and  Reavis,  convicted, 
served  two  years  in  prison  in  New  Mexico.  Unfortunately, 
the  punishment  did  not  fall  upon  him  alone.  There  is  a 
romance  connected  with  the  history  of  the  land  grant  which 
adds  sadness  to  its  last  pages  : 

"  During  my  first  visit  to  Mexico  I  met  a  young  Spanish  girl.  Her 
features  rather  inclined  to  the  Jewish  type  ;  her  eyes  were  large  and  of 
darkest  hazel ;  a  profusion  of  black  and  silken  hair  hung  in  a  great 
mass  below  her  waist  ;  the  delicate  lines  of  her  body  and  her  exquisite 
grace  and  fascination  told  of  noble  Spanish  ancestry.  She  was  of 
splendid  physique,  elastic  step,  and  a  superb  dancer.  She  was  at  home 
in  the  water  or  on  a  horse,  and  was  an  adept  with  rod.  gun,  or  lariat. 
I  inquired  into  the  history  of  this  child  of  nature  and  found  that  she  had 
been  reared  from  her  earliest  recollection  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains  remote  from  civilization.  No  one  knew  the  history  of  her 
birth." 

Reavis  at  once  became  infatuated  with  the  beautiful  girl, 
and  also  saw  in  her  a  possible  heir  to  the  Peralta  grant.  He 
induced  her  to  accompany  him,  and  in  Spain  the  two  were 
married  : 

"One  day  as  I  was  making  the  rounds  of  the  curio  shops  I  came 
across  two  ivory  portraits  of  great  excellence,  evidently  a  husband  and 
wife  of  Spanish  nobility  belonging  to  the  period  closing  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  purchased  these  pictures,  and  they  were  the  foundation 
upon  which  I  built  the  mythical  superstructure  that  all  but  stood  against 
the  efforts  of  the  government  and  the  great  expenditures  of  money  10 
tear  it  down.  I  told  my  wife  that  these  portraits  were  of  her  great- 
grand- parents." 

In   Denver  to-day,  the  forger   Reavis,  gaunt   and   white- 
haired,   stooped   with   premature   old  age,  lives  in  poverty. 
With  him  is  his  wife,  the  dark-eyed  woman  who  still  retains 
traces  of  the   Andalusian   beauty   of  her  youth.     The 
have  two  children,  twins,  who  have  inherited  t" 
features  of  their  mother. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


April  17,  1899. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A   Heroine  in  Breeches. 

Many  women  have  done  many  things  of  late  in 
fields  that  have  hitherto  been  sacred  to  the  sterner 
sex,  but  it  has  remained  for  Beulah  Marie  Dix  to 
write  the  first  woman's  story  of  the  cloak-and-rapier 
school.  This  she  has  done  in  "Hugh  Gwyeth,  a 
Roundhead  Cavalier,"  and  a  curious  romance  is  the 
result.  It  is  as  full  of  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shock 
of  battle,  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  by  flood  and 
field  as  the  most  jaded  reader  could  desire,  and  yet 
the  sex  of  the  writer  is  clearly  marked  on  every  page. 

Young  Gwyeth  is  an  orphan,  dependent  on  his 
stern  old  Roundhead  grandsire,  and  when  in  his 
sixteenth  year  he  learns  that  the  father  he  has  always 
thought  dead  is  not  only  living,  but  in  command  of  a 
regiment  of  the  king's  men  but  two  days'  journey 
distant,  he  runs  away  to  seek  his  fortune  under  his 
father's  banner.  After  many  hardships  he  arrives, 
footsore  and  tattered,  at  bis  father's  door,  only  to  be 
treated  with  cold  insult  by  the  hero  of  his  childish 
dreams.  There  had  been  a  misunderstinding  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  and  Mistress  Gwyeth  had 
fled  to  her  father's  home,  taking  her  infant  boy  with 
her  ;  and  while  she  bad  taught  the  boy  to  venerate 
his  father's  memory  as  that  of  a  sainted  hero,  the 
soldier  visited  on  the  son  the  anger  he  still  felt  to- 
ward the  mother. 

For  months  the  half-starved  lad  serves  as  a  drudge 
in  the  stables  of  his  father's  troop  ;  then  he  is  recog- 
nized by  a  faithful  family  servitor,  brought  among 
friends  of  his  schoolboy  days,  and  given  a  chance  to 
prove  the  stuff  there  is  in  him.  How  he  does  this, 
killing  a  noted  swordsman  in  a  duel  in  defense  of  his 
father's  honor  and  finally  saving  his  besieged  parent  at 
the  dduble  hazard  of  his  own  life — these  things  are 
best  learned  from  the  book  itself ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
here  to  give  more  than  a  hint  of  the  love-story  that  is 
budding  in  this  book  and  gives  promise  of  blooming 
prettily  in  a  possible  sequel. 

But  we  would  commend  to  the  reader's  attention 
the  psychological  side  of  the  story — the  lad's  horror 
at  the  sight  of  blood,  the  physical  fears  that  he  sub- 
dues so  bravely,  the  almost  hysterical  emotions 
that  thrill  his  sensitive  nature.  For,  indeed,  Hugh 
Gwyeth,  in  spite  of  bis  many  brave  achievements, 
seems  not  to  be  a  sturdy  English  lad,  but  rather  a 
heroine  masquerading  in  the  breeks. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Music  and  Its  Masters. 

Seven  essays  are  given  in  the  volume  "  Mezzotints 
in  Modern  Music,"  by  James  Huneker.  The  value 
of  these  essays  to  students  and  their  charm  for  all 
readers  of  musical  sensibility  make  the  book  one  of 
the  notable  publications  of  the  year.  Mr.  Huneker 
is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  writers 
on  music,  with  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  which 
makes  his  criticisms  authoritative.  His  style  is  as 
varied  as  the  character  of  the  great  works  he  studies 
— now  terse  and  clear,  then  as  vague  and  fantastic  as 
the  most  capricious  fantasies  of  the  composers — but 
bis  power  to  interest  and  impress  is  seldom  lacking. 

The  first  essay,  "  The  Music  of  the  Future,"  is  an 
appreciative  study  of  Brahms,  whom  the  author  en- 
titles "the  last  of  the  immortals."  He  sets  out  the 
excellences  of  the  great  composer's  manifold  works, 
and  eulogizes  the  "  unyielding  adherence  to  ideals" 
which  won  the  homage  of  the  musical  world.  In 
"  A  Modern  Music  Lord  "  he  writes  of  Tscbaikow- 
sky,  and  compares  his  broad  philosophy  and  cosmo- 
politanism with  that  of  his  countrymen,  Turgenev 
and  Tolstoy.  "  The  Greater  Chopin  "  is  a  hymn  of 
praise  and  a  prophecy,  with  some  of  the  strongest 
yet  most  melodious  writing  in  the  book.  Wagner, 
Liszt,  and  Richard  Strauss  are  put  upon  his  canvas 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  the  portraits  show  ideals, 
motives,  efforts,  and  results  which  few  have  sought 
out  before  him.  In  the  chapter  entitled  "The 
Royal  Road  to  Parnassus,"  pianists  will  find  a  wealth 
of  instructive  learning. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  si  .50. 

Barry  O'Brien's  Life  of  Parnell. 
Although  his  work  on  "  The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,"  in  two  volumes,  might  have  been  more  com- 
plete if  he  had  been  allowed  access  to  the  noted  Irish 
leader's  private  papers,  Barry  O'Brien,  as  the  personal 
friend  and  political  colleague  of  Parnell,  has  pro- 
duced a  faithful  account  of  his  life,  and  a  truthful 
history  of  his  connection  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  two 
chapters  are  devoted  to  his  ancestors,  birth,  and  early 
days,  and  then  Mr.  O'Brien  takes  up  his  career  from 
bis  entrance  into  public  life,  in  1875,  to  the  beginning 
of  1890,  which  was  almost  an  unbroken  record  of 
success.  Summing  up  his  achievements,  the  writer 
says  :  "  He  had  silenced  factions,  quelled  dissensions, 
-  put  down  rivalries,  reconciled  opposing  forces,  com- 
bined constitutionalists  and  revolutionists,  healed  the 
ancient  feud  between  church  and  Fenians,  and 
organized  and  disciplined  the  most  formidable  parlia- 
mentary army  that  a  statesman  ever  led — in  a  word, 
he  had  united  the  Irish  race  all  the  world  over,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head,  not  merely  of  a  party  but 
a  nation.  He  had  defeated  almost  all  his  enemies  in 
detail :  T  orster  had  been  crushed,  ihe  Pope  repulsed, 
Gladstdie  conquered,  the  Times  overthrown,  the 
Tories  haken,  the  Liberals  scattered  or  subdued." 
j  oe\  vhen  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame, 


his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  exposure  of  his  liaison 
with  Mrs.  O'Shea  by  her  husband,  Captain  O'Sbea, 
who,  on  December  24,  1889,  filed  a  petition  for 
divorce  which  was  subsequently  granted.  Mr. 
O'Brien  skims  lightly  over  this  unhappy  affair,  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  only  as  it  affects  Parnell's  public 
career;  for,  he  says,  "when  I  have  stated  that  he 
lived  maritally  with  Mrs.  O'Shea  I  feel  I  have  done 
all  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  me.  I  am 
not  going  to  excuse  Parnell,  neither  shall  I  sil  in 
judgment  on  him.  He  sinned,  and  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  sin.  For  ten  years  this  unfortunate 
liaison  hung  like  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  and 
dragged  him  in  the  end  to  the  grave  ;  there  it  lies 
buried,  I  shall  not  root  it  up." 

In  addition  to  interesting  opinions  of  Gladstone, 
Bright,  Duffy,  Chamberlain,  Rhodes,  and  other 
prominent  men  concerning  various  phases  in  the  life 
of  Parnell,  there  is  an  elaborate  index,  a  photo- 
gravure portrait,  a  facsimile  of  his  handwriting,  and 
a  picture  of  Avondale. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.50.  _ 

A  Romance  of  Old  England. 

Among  the  late  additions  to  Appletons'  Town  and 
Country  Library  Series  is  a  new  novel  by  R.  D. 
Chetwode  entitled  "The  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Chain."  The  tale  is  a  romance  of  mediaeval  chivalry, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  England.  The  hero  of 
the  story,  Alain  of  Totinge,  while  yet  a  lad,  allows 
himself  to  be  accused  of  a  murder  committed  by  his 
brother.  He  is  captured  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
but  escapes  after  two  years'  confinement.  He  falls 
in  with  a  gypsy  band,  saves  a  girl  from  a  beating,  is 
in  turn  saved  by  her  from  a  treacherous  attack,  and 
they  escape  together  to  his  friends.  Alain  attaches 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Empress  Matilda,  speedily 
rising  to  knighthood.  The  girl  grows  to  be  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman.  After  numerous  fights,  flights, 
captures,  escapes,  and  other  adventures,  Alain  comes 
into  possession  of  his  estates,  and,  having  long  won 
the  love  of  the  lady  of  bis  choice,  claims  her  for  bis 
own.  It  transpires  that  she,  too,  is  of  noble  birth. 
His  brother  confesses  to  the  old-time  murder  and 
goes  into  a  monastery  ;  and  the  story  ends,  as  a 
romance  should,  happily. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  title  of  James  Lane  Allen's  forthcoming  novel 
is  "  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture."  Shakespeare  lovers 
will  remember  the  stirring  lines  in  "  Henry  V."  in 
which  the  phrase  occurs.  It  is  to  be  another  novel 
of  Kentucky  life,  the  largest  and  the  most  important 
work  he  has  yet  written.  Mr.  Allen  expects  to  have 
the  work  ready  for  publication  in  the  autumn. 

According  to  the  current  number  of  the  Bookman, 
the  best-selling  book  for  last  month  was  ' '  David 
Harum,"  by  the  late  Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

William  le  Queux,  the  writer,  has  been  expelled 
from  the  Riviera  by  the  French  authorities  on  account 
of  several  articles  he  sent  to  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
in  which  he  described  the  abuses  practiced  in  Nice, 
which  have  driven  away  practically  all  of  the  English 
colony. 

Beatrice  Harraden's  new  book,  "The  Fowler," 
which  was  brought  out  in  London  this  week,  is  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  words  in  length — 
about  five  times  as  long  as  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
Night" — and  is,  therefore.  Miss  Harraden's  longest 
and  most  important  work. 

Sidney  Lee,  the  editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  and  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of 
Shakespeare  "  which  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the 
Argonaut  of  last  week,  appeals  to  Englishmen  own- 
ing copies  of  the  first  folios  of  Shakespeare  to  keep  a 
firm  grip  upon  them,  as  that  country  is  being  rapidly 
drained  of  these  treasures  by  the  United  States. 

James  M.  Barrie  has  almost  completed  bis  sequel 
to  "  Sentimental  Tommy." 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  published 
Lily  Dougall's  striking  novel,  "The  Mormon 
Prophet." 

"Some  College  Memories,"  by  the  late  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  including  his  appreciation  of  his 
sojourn  at  St.  Andrews,  will  shortly  be  published. 

Each  member  of  the  staff  of  La  Fronde,  the  Paris 
woman's  newspaper,  brought  suit  for  libel  against 
the  Libre  Parole  for  some  uncomplimentary  remarks 
about  the  women  on  the  paper.  The  Libre  Parole 
has  been  fined  eighty  dollars  and  condemned  to  pay 
two  hundred  dollars  collective  damages. 

Richard  le  Gallienne  is  completing  two  new  books 
to  be  entitled  "Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Other  Prose 
Fancies"  and  "The  Worshiper  of  the  Image: 
a  Tragic  Fairy  Tale."  Another  book  by  Mr.  le 
Gallienne  which  may  appear  in  the  late  spring  is 
called  "  Young  Lives  :  a  Romance." 

Some  interesting  notes  left  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son, in  elucidation  of  his  "  In  Memoriam,"  are  to  be 
prepared  for  early  publication  in  England. 

There  is  to  be  a  biography  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
written  by  George  Somes  Layard,  who  wrote  the 
"  Life  of  Charles  Keene."  The  executors  of  the  late 
novelist  have  placed  all  Mrs.  Linton's  papers  in  Mr. 
Layard's  hands,  including  a  large  number  of  letters 


from  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
other  distinguished  men. 

Mme.  Solange  Clesinger-Sand,  who  has  just  died 
on  her  estate  of  Montgivray,  near  La  Cbatre,  was 
the  last  of  George  Sand's  children.  Solange  Dude- 
vant,  who  was  born  some  seventy  years  ago,  was 
brought  up  by  her  mother,  who  married  her  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  to  Clesinger,  the  sculptor.  In  a 
few  months  the  ill-assorted  couple  parted. 

Guy  Boothby's  "  Pharos,  the  Egyptian,"  has  been 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

An  autograph  edition  of  Mark  Twain's  works  is 
being  prepared.  It  will  be  limited  to  five  hundred 
and  twelve  numbered  copies  of  twenty-two  volumes 
each.  The  best-known  American  artists  have  been 
engaged  as  illustrators. 

"Young  April,"  a  new  novel  by  Egerton  Castle, 
author  of  "The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  will  appear  in 
the  autumn. 

"  The  Recollections  of  an  Old  Musician,"  by 
Thomas  Ryan,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  in  a  few 
months,  will  contain  accounts  of  the  first  visit  of  the 
Havana  Opera  Troupe  with  Arditi  and  Bottesini,  the 
musical  history  of  the  Boston  Academy,  and  the 
early  visits  of  European  orchestras  under  Steynmarck, 
Julien,  and  Gungl.  There  will  also  be  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences  of  Ole  Bull,  Christine  Nilsson,  Jenny 
Lind,  Kate  Hayes,  Henrietta  Sontag,  Alboni,  Rubin- 
stein, etc. 

The  Bookman  says  that  Edwin  Pugh,  the  author 
of  "Tony  Drum,"  attributes  much  of  his  success  to 
the  kindness  of  Mme.  Sarah  Grand,  whom  he  met  in 
1894,  and  who  gave  him  the  greatest  help  and  en- 
couragement. 

"The  Quest  of  Faith"  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
book  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders,  author  of  "  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  James  Macpherson."  It  will  be 
published  shortly  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 


A  Literary  "  Find." 
A  correspondent  of  Literature  has  found  a  poem 
by  William  Cuflen  Bryant  which  does  not  appear  in 
any    collection    of   the    poet's   works.     The    poem 
appeared  originally  in   the   Literary  Souvenir,  an 
English  annual  for  1831,  and  runs  as  follows  : 
"  Oh  no,  it  never  crossed  my  heart. 
To  think  of  thee  with  love, 
For  we  are  severed  far  apart 
As  earth  and  arch  above  ; 
And  though  in  many  a  midnight  dream 
Thou  promptedst  fancy's  brightest  theme, 
1  never  thought  that  thou  couldst  be 
More  than  that  midnight  dream  to  me. 

"  A  something  bright  and  beautiful 
Which  I  must  teach  me  to  forget, 
Ere  I  can  turn  to  meet  the  dull 
Realities  that  linger  yet. 
A  something  girt  with  summer  flowers, 
And  laughing  eyes  and  sunny  hours  ; 
While  I— too  well  I  know — will  be 
Not  even  a  midnight  dream  to  thee  I  " 


Wolcott  and  Carolyn  Balestier. 

Rudyard  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier  were  made 
acquainted  by  Henry  James  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The 
Balestier  family — Mrs.  Balestier  and  her  three  chil- 
dren, Wolcott,  Carolyn,  and  Beatty — were  in  Europe, 
having  been  taken  there  by  Wolcott's  engagement 
with  a  New  York  publishing  house  to  go  abroad  and 
contract  for  manuscripts  from  promising  literary 
people.  Kipling's  star  was  rising,  and  Balestier  had 
won  attention  with  his  "  Benefits  Forgot"  and  a  vol- 
ume of  stories  of  mining-camp  life.  The  two  ad- 
mired each  other's  work,  and  were  soon  fast  friends. 

Throughout  1890  Kipling  and  Balestier  roomed 
near  each  other  and  traveled  about  England  together, 
while  they  mapped  out  a  joint  career  in  literature. 
They  collaborated  the  Colorado  and  East  Indian 
story,  "The  Naulahka."  In  October,  1891,  the  frail 
constitution  of  Wolcott  Balestier  began  to  weaken. 
A  trip  among  the  Alps  was  decided  on.  Mrs. 
Balestier  and  her  daughter  went  along  to  be  near 
Wolcott.  The  young  man's  case  grew  worse  in 
Germany,  and  at  Dresden  he  took  to  his  bed  with 
typhoid  fever. 

Mr.  Kipling  hastened  from  London  and  was  with 
his  friend  in  the  last  weeks.  It  is  said  that  Miss 
Balestier  and  Mr.  Kipling  had  been  engaged  to 
marry  for  some  time,  and  that  Wolcott  expressed  a 
wiah  shortly  before  he  became  unconscious  that  the 
marriage  might  soon  take  place.  On  December  6, 
1891,  Wolcott  Balestier  died.  Mr.  Kipling  and 
Carolyn  Balestier  were  quietly  married  in  London  on 
January  18,  1892.  Wolcott  Balestier  lies  buried  in 
the  American  cemetery  at  Dresden. 

In  May,  1892,  Rudyard  Kipling  and  his  bride 
came  on  a  visit  to  the  Balestiers  in  America. 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  was  the  home  of  the  family  orig- 
inally, Mrs.  Kipling's  father  having  inherited  an 
estate  there  from  his  father,  and  made  it  his  residence 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Balestier  was  a  lawyer  with 
literary  gifts  which  gave  him  prominence.  He  died 
in  1879.  Mr.  Kipling  was  so  delighted  with  the  life 
and  environment  of  his  wife's  birthplace  that  he  de- 
cided to  build  a  home  and  live  there  in  the  upper 
Connecticut  Valley.  At  an  expense  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  the  home — "The  Naulahka" — was  created, 
and  there  the  Kiplings  lived  until  May,  1896,  when 
they  went  to  England.  They  returned  to  America 
late  last  January,  and,  now  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  con- 
valescent, will  go  to  tneir  rural  home. 


If  your  oculist  orders  glasses, 
bring  the  prescription  to  us. 
We'll    make    a   pair    that 
he'll  approve  of. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St.  Opticians. 


The  Liters  Question. 

Is  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe"  the 

poem  of  the  last  quarter 

century  ? 

BEAD    IT    AND    JUDGE. 


A  beautiful  edition  of  Mr  Edwin  Markham's 
remarkable  poem,  "' The  Man  with  the  Hoe," 
printed  in  black  and  red,  on  deckel  -  edged 
paper.     Price,  25  cents,  post-paid. 

—  PDBL1SHED   BV  — 

A.M.  ROBERTSON 

126  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  much  talked  of  guinea 
quarterly  for  the  English-speaking  race  will  be  called 
the  Anglo  Saxon,  and  will  deal  with  public  affairs, 
with  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  contributors 
include  statesmen,  savants,  poets,  novelists,  and 
essayists  of  England  and  America,  and  of  the  colo- 
nies. Lord  Rosebery  will  probably  write  an  article 
for  the  first  number,  which  is  expected  in  June. 
Each  issue  will  be  permanently  bound  in  the  repro- 
duction of  some  historic  binding. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW    BOOKS. 


A  STRIKING  AND  TIMELY  NOVEL. 

The  Mormon  Prophet. 

By  Lily  Dougall,  author  of  "The  Mermaid," 
"The  Madonna  of  a  Day,"  and  "The  Zeit- 
Geist."    12E00.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  remarkable  historical  novel  depicts  the  actual 
beginnings  of  Mormonism,  the  character  of  the  first 
"revelations"  and  of  those  who  accepted  them, 
and  the  extraordinary  experiences  and  persecutions 
of  the  early  members  of  the  sect.  Merely  as  a  story 
of  strange  happenings  and  adventures  this  novel 
would  enlist  the  interest  of  readers,  but  it  has  also 
as  an  important  reason  for  being,  the  great  value  at- 
taching to  its  portraiture  of  the  character  of  Joseph 
Smith.  The  story  shows  what  Mormonism  was  at 
the  outset,  and  traces  the  changes  which  showed 
themselves  clearly  at  Nauvoo  City,  where  polygamy, 
which  was  nowhere  present  in  the  original  creed  of 
the  sect,  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin.  At  the 
present  time  an  intimate  interest  will  be  felt  in  this 
vivid  picture  of  the  Mormon  Prophet's  origin  and 
career,  the  steadfastness  of  his  followers  throughout 
ignominy  and  peril,  and  the  strange  modifications  in- 
troduced in  their  beliefs  in  the  days  of  prosperity 
and  material  temptation. 

Pharos,  the  Egyptian. 

By  Guy  Boothby,  author  of  "Doctor  Nikola," 
"The  Lust  of  Hate,"  "A  Bid  for  Fortune," 
etc.  No.  261,  Appletons'  Town  and  Country 
Library.    12010.    Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Boothby  has  proved  himself  a  master  of  the 
art  of  story-telling  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
reader  who  asks  for  a  succession  of  stirring  events, 
a  suspicion  of  mystery,  and  an  interest  not  only 
maintained  but  culminating.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
explain  the  extraordinary  character  of  "  Pharos," 
or  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  series  of  strange 
adventures  wherein  he  plays  a  leading  part. 


Spain. 


By  Frederick  A.  Ober,  author  of  "  Puerto  Rico 

and    its    Resources,"  "  Crusoe's    Island,"  etc. 

History    for    Young  Readers    Series.      i6mo. 
Cloth,  60  cents. 

The  leading  events  of  Spain's  history,  with  special 
reference  to  her  American  colonies,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  empire,  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  loss  of 
her  colonial  power  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  are  presented  in  a  way  to  in- 
terest the  young  reader,  and  give  him  a  clear  view  of 
the  romantic  career  and  inglorious  decline  of  the 
Spanish  empire. 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  they  -will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

D.   APPLETON    &   CO. 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


April  17,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"The  Taming  of  the  Jungle." 
Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle,  whose  story  won  the  prize  in  the 
Argonaut  competition  last  Christmas,  has*  hot  from 
the  press  a  book  entitled  "'The  Taming  of  the 
Jungle."  The  book  discusses  the  people  of  the 
Terai,  "  the  great  tract  of  jungle  that  skirts  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Himalayas  in  the  Province  of  Kumaon." 
There  are  sixteen  tales  in  the  volume,  and,  while  each 
is  an  independent  narrative,  there  figures  in  all  of 
them  one  Ram  Deen,  the  driver  of  the  mail-cart 
which  bears  the  queen's  mail — or,  rather,  that  of  the 
Empress  of  India.  This  Ram  Deen  is  a  most  unique 
character,  and  Dr.  Doyle  handles  him  with  the  skill 
which  comes  from  an  insight  into  the  Padhani.  The 
Padhani  people,  by  the  way,  he  describes  as  differing 
from  either  the  low-caste  Hindoos  or  the  high-caste 
Rajpoots,  living  a  life  of  Arcadian  simplicity  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas. 

It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  book  will  suggest  to  the 
reader's  mind  Kipling's  Indian  tales,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  short-sighted  critics  may  accuse 
Dr.  Doyle  of  plagiarism.  But  India  is  a  vast  country, 
and  Kipling  does  not  own  all  of  it.  This  part  of 
India  strikes  us  as  being  a  field  that  he  has  not 
touched.  As  for  the  trivial  and  superficial  resem- 
blances, they  are  inevitable.  For  example ;  the  muti- 
lation of  unfaithful  women,  the  lame  tiger  who  is  a 
man-eater,  the  measuring  of  the  tiger  that  has  been 
shot,  are  things  that  occur  in  Kipling.  But  the 
mutilation  of  unfaithful  women  is  a  custom  of  the 
country.  The  man-eating  tiger  is  nearly  always 
lame  or  maimed — that  is  his  reason  for  being  a  man- 
eater.  As  for  the  sportsman  who  measures  his  tiger 
and  lies  about  his  length,  that  is  not  peculiar  to 
Kipling,  nor  is  the  lying  about  the  size  of  the  beast 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  shikari.  There  are  phrases 
also  which  occur  in  Dr.  Doyle's  book  which  occur  in 
Kipling.  "  Respect  the  aged  and  infirm  1 "  will  strike 
the  reader's  eye,  but  this  is  used  by  every  beggar  who 
asks  for  alms.  Therefore  that,  too,  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Kipling's  property.  Dr.  Doyle  tells  some 
strong  stories  in  this  book,  and  his  style  is  as  strenu- 
ous as  his  stories  are  strong.  At  times  he  gives  a  t 
faint  archaic  flavor  to  his  English,  which  takes  away 
the  common-place  effect  that  colloquial  English 
would  have  in  reproducing  the  dialogue  of  these  far- 
away folk. 

Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  31.50. 

A  Marriage  that  Failed. 

Bradley  Gilman  has  performed  a  distinct  service — 
and  performed  it  well,  too — in  translating  Edouard 
Rod's  "  Le  Menage  du  Pasteur  Naudie"  into  En- 
glish. Rod  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  French 
writers,  though  we  hear  but  hide  of  him  in  this 
country.  He  is  known  as  a  critic,  as  editor  for  some 
years  of  La  Revue  Coniemporaine,  and  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  literature  at  the  University  of  Geneva. 
But  in  his  novels  he  reveals  himself  as  a  literary 
artist,  keen  in  observation,  quick  of  sympathy,  and 
possessed  of  philosophical  breadth  of  view,  and  the 
present  work  should  secure  him  many  admirers  in 
this  country. 

*'  Le  M6nage  du  Pasteur  Naudie  "  is  not  an  easily 
translatable  title,  and  Mr.  Gilman  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly happy  in  rendering  it  "  Pastor  Naudie's 
Young  Wife,"  for  it  is  not  the  wife,  but  the  pastor 
and  the  home  life  into  which  she  comes,  around  which 
the  story  centres.  A  middle-aged  widower,  he  is 
cramped  by  poverty  and  burdened  by  the  care  of  his 
four  children,  and  when  a  beautiful  girl,  a  wealthy 
orphan,  wishes  to  share  and  lighten  his  burdens,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  good  man  soon  reciprocates 
her  love  and  marries  her.  With  her  it  is  the  mistaken 
enthusiasm  of  a  self-willed  child.  She  soon  tires  of 
the  responsibilities  she  has  assumed,  and  in  time  her 
fancy  turns  to  another  man.  The  pastor,  on  the 
other  hand,  loves  her  with  a  passion  that  is  all  the 
deeper  for  the  long  repression  he  has  exercised  over 
bis  strong  nature  ;  -and,  though  he  is  almost  saint- 
like in  his  patience  and  forbearance,  he  suffers  the 
worst  pangs  of  unrequited  love  and  jealousy. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Protestant  stronghold  of 
La  Rochelle,  where  the  old  families  have  for  cen- 
turies suffered  and  died  for  their  religion,  and  in 
Pastor  Naudie,  come  of  a  long  line  of  preacher 
ancestors,  the  sense  of  duty  is  the  governing  instinct 
of  life.  So,  too,  it  is  with  Henry  Defos,  the  young 
man  on  whom  the  wife  settles  her  passion.  He  has 
given  up  his  theological  studies  because  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  preach  to  others  what  he  did  not 
himself  believe ;  and  when  he  discovers  his  love 
for  another  man's  wife  and  recognizes  the  temp- 
tations it  entails,  he  seeks  safety  in  flight.  The 
novel  is  one  in  which,  in  another  French  writer's 
hands,  would  have  descended  to  the  commonplace 
plane  of  the  mdnage  a  trots,  but,  being  set  in  the 
Calvinistic  atmosphere  of  French  Protestantism  and 
treated  by  such  a  writer  as  Rod — who,  though  at  one 
time  a  disciple  of  Zola,  has  more  in  common  with 
Amiel— it  is  a  clean  and  wholesome  story. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 

$1.25. 

♦ 

A  History  of  English  Romanticism. 
French  and  German  historians  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  set  off  a  period,  or  a  division  of  their  sub- 
ject, and  entitle  it  "  Romanticism  "  or  the  "  Roman- 
tic School."  Writers  of  English  literary  history, 
however,  have  not  generally  accorded  the  great 
Romantic  movement  a  place  by  itself  in  the  arrange- 


ment of  their  subject-matter,  preferring  to  treat  it 
cursively,  as  a  tendency  present  in  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual authors.  There  is  Dothing  in  English  cor- 
responding to  Heine's  "Die  Roman tische  Schule," 
or  to  TheophileGautier's  "  Histoire  du  Romantisme." 
The  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  the  movement  in  Eng- 
land was  more  scattered,  with  a  more  gradual  rise. 
Feeling  the  need  in  his  class-room  work  of  an  ade- 
quate and  compact  study  of  the  Romantic  movement 
in  its  bearings  upon  eighteenth-century  literature  in 
England,  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers,  of  Yale  College, 
has  written  a  book  upon  the  subject,  under  the  title 
' '  A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  In  this  book  Professor  Beers  treats  very 
interestingly  of  "The  Augustans,"  "The  Spen- 
serians,"  "The  Landscape  Poets,"  "The  Mfltonic 
Group,"  "The  School  of  Warton,'-'  "The  Gothic 
Revival."  "Percy,  and  the  Ballads,"  "Ossiin," 
"Thomas  Chatterton,"  and  "The  German  Tribu- 
tary." The  volume  will  probably  be  followed  before 
long  with  a  companion  study  of  English  Romanticism 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Published  by   Henry   Holt  &    Co.,   New  York ; 
price,  $2  00. 


A  Romance  of  Adventure. 

A  new  novel,  "  Ricroft  of  Withens,"  by  Halliwell 
Sulcliffe,  comes  to  us  from  the  Yorkshire  moors,  a 
field  that  Mr.  Sulcliffe  has  worked  previously  with 
some  success.  The  action  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Prince  Charlie  the  Pretender  and  King  George. 
Christopher  Ricroft,  of  Withens,  the  hero,  loves  Jessie 
Thorne  ;  but  instead  of  being  permitted  to  wed  her, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  no  story,  he  is  obliged 
to  fight  battles  and  act  otherwise  nobly.  He  saves 
the  life  of  Prince  Charlie  two  or  three  times  from  the 
dread  Carlesses.  Jessie  also  twice  saves  the  life  of 
the  prince,  but  the  last  time  is  taken  prisoner  herself. 
Her  lover  returns  from  the  wars  and  organizes  an 
expedition  against  the  Carlesses.  After  a  great  deal 
of  fighting,  many  brave  personal  encounters,  and  a 
final  surprise  by  night,  the  Carlesses  are  practically 
exterminated  and  the  maiden  rescued.  The  story 
contains  a  great  deal  of  stirring  action  and  many 
narrow  escapes.  It  is  bound  uniformly  with  the 
Town  and  Country  Library  Series. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  si. 00. 

New  Publications 
Robert  Burns's  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  handsomely  decorated  brochure  by  M.  F. 
Mansfield  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  copyright  edition  of  Edwin  Markbam's  poem, 
"The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  has  been  published  in 
the  form  of  a  dainty  booklet  by  A.  M.  Robertson, 
San  Francisco  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Ships  and  Havens,"  an  essay  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  has  been  handsomely  printed  in  red  and 
black  in  a  little  volume  which  is  very  attractively 
bound.  Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  60  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  added  to  their 
Pocket  English  Classics  Addison's  "Sir  Roger  da 
Coverley  "  and  Edmund  Burke's  speech  on  "Con- 
ciliation with  America."  Both  books  have  editorial 
introductions  of  value.     Price,  25  cents,  each. 

In  the  History  for  Young  People  Series,  "  France," 
by  Mary  C.  Rowsell,  is  a  recent  issue.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  simple  yet  entertaining  style,  and  has 
marginal  dates  and  a  full  index.  Published  by 
Thomas  Whiltaker,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

How  the  world  became  known  is  told  in  "The 
Story  of  Geographical  Discovery,"  by  Joseph  Jacobs, 
and  it  is  told  briefly  but  with  art.  Few  books  of  two 
hundred  pages  hold  more  of  real  interest  and  value. 
There  are  twenty-four  maps,  various  illustrations, 
and  a  chronological  table  of  discoveries  from'  600 
B.  C  to  1897  A.  D.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

Teachers  will  find  especial  value  in  ' '  European 
History  :  An  Outline  of  Its  Development,"  by  George 
Burton  Adams,  and  students  will  quickly  realize  its 
worth  as  a  basis  for  wider  study.  It  is  comprehen- 
sive, yet  concise,  and  brings  the  record  as  near  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  is  practicable.  A 
list  of  books  of  reference  is  given,  and  the  work  is 
well  illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.40. 

The  stories  of  life  in  the  navy  which  Anna  A. 
Rogers  has  written  and  the  publishers  have  collected 
and  sent  out  in  a  dainty  volume  under  the  tide 
"  Sweethearts  and  Wives,"  will  win  more  than  pass- 
ing notice.  They  are  graceful,  yet  full  of  spirit,  and 
their  sentiment  is  true.  The  author  has  known  these 
men  from  the  ships  and  the  hearts  on  shore  that  hold 
them  dear,  or  she  could  not  have  written  these 
sketches.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  Flexible  Morals,"  by  Ruth  Louise  Sheldon,  and 
dedicated  to  her  friends  in  the  ' '  Ancient  Order  of 
Royal  Liars,"  is  a  rambling  story  told  in  the  first 
person,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  idle  comment  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects.  "  Red,  White,  and  Blue  Days" 
is  by  the  same  author,  and  purports  to  be  "  the  story 
of  a  part  of  the  life  of  one  with  a  sensitive  soul." 
This  also  is  weighted  with  insipid  philosophy  too  great 
for  its  slender  thread  of  romance  to  bear.  Published 
by  H.  I.  Kimball,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.35  each. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Robin  Hood  and  Allen-a-Dale. 
Come  listen  to  me,  you  gallants  so  free, 

All  you  that  love  mirth  for  to  hear. 
And  I  will  tell  you  of  a  bold  outlaw, 

That  lived  in  Nottinghamshire. 

As  Robin  Hood  in  the  forest  stood. 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
There  he  was  aware  of  a  brave  young  man, 

As  fine  as  fine  might  be. 

The  youngster  was  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

In  scarlet  fine  and  gay  ; 
And  he  did  frisk  it  o'er  the  plain, 

And  chaunted  a  roundelay. 

As  Robin  Hood  next  morning  stood 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  gay, 
There  did  he  espy  the  same  young  man 

Come  drooping  along  the  way. 

The  scarlet  he  wore  the  day  before 

It  was  clean  cast  away  ; 
And  at  every  step  he  fetched  a  sigh, 
' '  Alas  I  and  a  well-a-day  1  " 

Then  stepped  forth  brave  Little  John, 

And  Midge,  the  miller's  son  ; 
Which  made  the  young  man  bend  bis  bow, 

When  as  he  see  them  come. 

'  Stand  off!  stand  off!  "  the  young  man  said, 

"  What  is  your  will  with  me  ?  " 
'  You  must  come  before  our  master  straight, 
Under  yon  greenwood  tree." 

And  when  he  came  bold  Robin  before, 
Robin  asked  him  courteously, 
'  O,  hast  thou  any  money  to  spare, 
For  my  merry  men  and  me  ?  " 

'  1  have  no  money,"  the  young  man  said, 
"  But  five  shillings  and  a  ring  ; 
And  that  I  have  kept  this  seven  long  years, 
To  have  at  my  wedding. 

'  Yesterday  I  should  have  married  a  maid, 
But  she  was  from  me  ta'en. 
And  chosen  to  be  an  old  knight's  delight, 
Whereby  my  poor  heart  is  slain." 

1  What  is  thy  name  ?  "  then  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  Come  tell  me,  without  any  fail." 
1  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  said  the  young 
man, 
My  name  it  is  Allen-a-Dale." 

'  What  will  thou  give  me,"  said  Robin  Hood, 
"  In  ready  gold  or  fee. 
To  help  thee  to  thy  true  love  again. 
And  deliver  her  unto  thee  ?  " 

'  I  have  no  money,"  then  quoth  the  young  man, 
No  ready  gold  nor  fee. 
But  I  will  swear  upon  a  book 
Thy  true  servant  for  to  be." 

'  How  many  miles  is  it  to  thy  true  love  ? 

Come  tell  me  without  guile." 
1  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  said  the  young 
man, 
"  It  is  but  five  little  mile." 

Then  Robin  he  hasted  over  the  plain, 

He  did  neither  stint  nor  lin, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  church 

Where  Allen  should  keep  his  weddin'. 

■  What  hast  thou  here  ?  "  the  bishop  then  said, 

"  I  prithee  now  tell  unto  me." 
'  I  am  a  bold  harper,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

"  And  the  best  in  the  north  country." 

'  O  welcome,  O  welcome,"  the  bishop  he  said, 

"  That  music  best  pleaseth  me." 
"  You  shall  have  no  music,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

"  Till  the  bride  and  bridegroom  I  see." 

With  that  came  in  a  wealthy  knight, 

Which  was  both  grave  and  old  ; 
And  after  him  a  finikin  lass, 

Did  shine  like  the  glistering  gold. 

"  This  is  not  a  fit  match,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
"  That  you  do  seem  to  make  here  ; 
For  since  we  are  come  into  the  church, 
The  bride  shall  chuse  her  own  dear." 

Then  Robin  Hood  put  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  blasts  two  and  three  ; 
When  four-and-twenty  bowmen  bold 

Came  leaping  over  the  lea. 

And  when  they  came  into  the  church-yard, 

Marching  all  in  a  row, 
The  first  man  was  Allen-a-Dale, 

To  give  bold  Robin  his  bow. 

"  This  is  thy  true  love,"  Robin  he  said, 
"  Young  Allen,  as  1  hear  say  ; 
And  you  shall  be  married  this  same  time, 
Before  we  depart  away." 

"  That  shall  not  be,"  the  bishop  he  cried, 
"  For  thy  word  shall  not  stand  ; 
They  shall  be  three  times  asked  in  the  church, 
As  the  law  is  of  our  land." 

Robin  Hood  pulled  off  the  bishop's  coat, 
And  put  it  upon  Little  John  ; 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  Robin  said, 
"  This  cloth  doth  make  thee  a  man." 

When  Little  John  went  into  the  quire. 

The  people  began  to  laugh  ; 
He  asked  them  seven  times  into  church, 

Lest  three  times  should  not  be  enough. 

1 '  Who  gives  me  this  maid  ?  "  said  Little  John, 
Quoth  Robin  Hood,  "  That  do  I  ; 
And  he  that  takes  her  from  Allen-a-Dale, 
Full  dearly  shall  her  buy." 

And  then  having  ended  this  merry  wedding, 

The  bride  looked  like  a  queen  ; 
And  so  they  returned  to  the  merry  ereenwood, 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  green.— Anon, 
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We  have  all  heard  that  lawyers  suffering  from 
brain  fag  sometimes  give  a  holiday  to  their  over- 
strained intellects  by  reading  dime-novels  ;  they  put 
on  mental  slippers  and  dressing-gown,  as  it  were ; 
they  relax  the  tense  mental  faculties  on  a  soft  couch 
of  romance,  and  temporarily  becloud  the  sharpened 
wits  in  the  hazy  inanities  of  the  dime-novel  plot.  It 
seems  a  good  plan.  Many  dime-novels  might  easily 
be  better  reading  than  the  dollar  -  and  -  a  -  half  ro- 
mances that  are  gushed  over  nowadays  by  the  over- 
worked book- reviewers,  who  must  "discover"  a 
new  author — these  unfortunate  beings  who  spend 
their  days  trying  to  climb  out  of  a  gulf  of  drivel  on 
the  back  of  a  new  literary  find.  Novelty  is  all  their 
jaded  souls  ask.  They  have  ceased  in  their  dreari- 
ness to  expect  merit.  So  if  some  new  writer  exploits 
a  remote  corner  of  the  earth  that  nobody  ever  cared 
to  go  to — much  less  read  about — the  mere  fact  that 
his  book  has  a  new  subject,  a  novel  background, 
gives  them  hope.  They  say  that  he  has  "  struck  a 
new  note,"  that  his  local  color  is  "warm  and  rich  "  ; 
and  then  they  thankfully  forget  all  about  him.  So 
does  everybody  else,  except  the  book-review  brethren, 
who  take  up  the  cry,  because  to-day  we  are  living  in 
an  imitative  age,  and  originality  is  "not  dead,  but 
sleeping." 

But  it  is  not  overtaxed  but  underbaked  intellect 
that  could  sit  through  " '  Goldenlocks  "  and  call  itself 
repaid  for  its  time.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Tivoli  clientele, 
pure  and  simple,  shorn  of  all  occasional  waifs  and 
strays,  that  rallies  around  the  Tivoli  at  times  of 
such  productions.  In  this  case  there  is  no  revival  of 
a  favorite  opera,  no  new  soubrette,  no  Eastern 
novelty  as  a  drawing-card,  but  "an  operatic  fan- 
tasie,"  the  product  of  one  of  the  Tivoli  staff.  So  the 
audience  knows  just  what  to  expect.  It  is  a  case  of 
a  "  heart  to  heart "  performance,  with  ancient  gags, 
jokes,  and  dances,  dressed  in  new  clothes,  and  ten- 
.  derly  appreciated  by  the  audience  for  the  sake  of  old 
associations.  They  are  a  shrewd  lot,  too,  these 
Tivoli  habitu6s.  They  have  spent  their  money  for  an 
evening's  diversion,  and  they  propose  to  get  all  the 
interest  they  can  on  the  investment.  Consequently 
one  has  to  be  resigned  to  innumerable  encores,  for 
once  the  audience  makes  up  its  mind  to  a  repetition 
it  will  have  it,  and  sweeps  any  rare  and  faint  objec- 
tion (very  rare  and  very  faint)  aside. 

"Goldenlocks"  is  an  astonishingly  bad  mixture  of 
two  or  three  fairy- stories,  a  number  of  interpolated 
songs,  a  large  quantity  of  borrowed  music,  much 
bad  dancing,  innumerable  flat  gags,  some  very  weak 
and  watery  dialogue,  a  somewhat  amateur  exhibition 
of  prestidigitation,  and  a  crowning  spectacular  ex- 
hibition of  "  the  crystal  staircase,"  a  dazzling  struct- 
ure which  suggests  pistache,  and  which  might  ad- 
vantageously be  transferred  to  the  show-window  of  a 
confectioner's  establishment. 

Yet,  as  one  sits  yawning  and  enduring  the  harm- 
less absurdities  of  "  Goldenlocks,"  one  may  hit  on  a 
fairly  successful  way  of  living  through  the  perform- 
ance^— and  that  is  to  disassociate  entirely  from  one's 
mind  all  idea  of  being  entertained  by  the  players, 
and  entertain  one's  self  by  planning  a  series  of  re- 
forms. We  all  like  the  play  of  color,  graceful 
movement,  harmonious  sounds,  and  ever-refreshing 
humor.  That  is  what  is  aimed  at  in  "Goldenlocks," 
and  really,  if  one  had  one's  way  about  the  reforms, 
one  might  separate  some  twenty  minutes  of  enter- 
taining matter  from  the  rest  of  the  mixture.  Say, 
for  instance,  that  the  colors  should  be  toned  down 
and  the  chorus  toned  up.  Say  that  the  so-called 
ballet  should  cease  kicking  like  colts,  and  seriously 
turn  their  attention  to  learning  to  dance  ;  that  the 
dances  should  be  arranged  and  led  by  some  one  of 
knowledge  and  training.  Say  that  the  company, 
both  principals  and  minor  members,  should  cease 
to  monotonously  declaim  their  lines  like  a  lot  of 
school-children,  and  put  a  little  spirit  and  natural- 
ness into  their  delivery— that  all  gags  that  have 
a  tendency  to  cast  a  gloom  should  be  promptly 
suppressed,  and  that  performers  who  appropriate 
each  other's  gags  should  be  discouraged.  Say 
that  Lichter  startles  us  with  a  new  gesture  ;  that  she 
begins  to  couch  her  left  instead  of  her  right  cheek 
upon  her  hand  when  she  wishes  to  express  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  heart ;  say  that  allusions  to  the  boys 
at  Manila  be  not  so  openly  dragged  in  by  the  heels, 
in  order  to  start  applause  ;  that  tbe  chorus  girls  stop 
bleating  out  blasts  of  unlovely  sound,  and  try  singing 
for  a  novelty  ;  that  the  exquisitely  humorous  concep- 
tion of  two  middle-aged  sisters  slapping  each  other 
in  jealousy  of  each  other's  charms,  be  recognized  as 
missing  fire  even  at  the  Tivoli ;  that  the  character  of 
Dressa'.nda  (which  is  transferred  bodily  from  "Mad- 
eleine "  )  be  cut  out,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
p'id?er  ;e  receive  all  her  supposedly  amusing  lines  in 
->aa  yilence ;  say  that  when  a  row  of  red-skirted, 


green-stockinged,  white-slippered,  salmon-paniered, 
pink-bodiced,  yellow  head-dressed,  purple- garlanded 
houris  enters  the  stage,  that  the  lights  be  lowered 
until  the  first  shock  is  over  ;  that  all  the  matter  bor- 
rowed from  recent  productions  be  dispensed  with  as 
having  lost  its  novelty  ;  that  all  the  original  dialogue 
be  excised  with  care  and  laid  aside. 

From  the  mangled  remains  separate  Stevens's 
Kellar- Herrmann  entertainment,  do  up  the  rest  of 
the  stuff  in  a  neat  package,  drop  it  in  a  lime-kiln, 
and  then  we  might  have  twenty  minutes  of  mild 
amusement  with  Stevens.  Helen  Merrill  might  re- 
main on  the  stage  in  the  meanwhile,  to  please  our 
eyes,  as  she  is  shapely  and  good  to  look  at.  Stevens 
has  always  succeeded  in  making  people  feel  that  he 
has  something  in  him,  in  spite  of  the  thick  incrusta- 
tions of  Tivoli-isms  which  he  has  acquired  ;  but  it 
seems  he  is  shortly  to  sever  his  connection  with  that 
management  and  take  up  specialties.  His  Kellar- 
Herrmann  act  is  evidently  a  hint  of  the  line  he  is  go- 
ing to  follow — a  sort  of  rehearsal,  a  "trying  it  on 
the  dog,"  before  he  begins  in  earnest.  He  is  still 
something  of  a  novice  ;  his  tricks  are  a  little  delib- 
erate, and  most  of  them  hackneyed,  but  he  has  a 
happy  gift  of  filling  in  with  amusing  nonsense- talk, 
for  his  natural  sense  of  humor  has  triumphed  over  its 
barbarous  surroundings.  It  was  quite  a  novelty  to 
see  him  in  propria,  persona  and  to  discover  that  he 
has  presence,  individuality,  and  enough  youth  to  en- 
able him  to  disregard  some  of  the  standards  seen  at 
the  Tivoli. 

He  showed  di. crimination  in  selecting  Edna 
Elsraere  to  assist  him  in  his  tricks.  Her  face  catches 
one's  eye  occasionally  in  tbe  chorus,  because  a  few 
gleams  of  intelligence  in  the  general  mental  vacuity 
reigning  there  is  something  of  a  shock  ;  her  speech, 
too,  does  not  resemble  the  raw,  flit,  unfinished,  and 
parrot-like  accents  which  fall  from  the  charmers  in  the 
chorus  when  they  startle  the  affrighied  air  with  speech. 

What  a  variety  of  accents  we  do  have  nowadays 
on  the  stage.  We  are  never  sure  whether  we  are 
going  to  hear  English  English,  public-school  En- 
glish, stage  English,  anglomaniac's  shop-girl  En- 
glish, or  the  language  in  its  undefiled,  unnationalized 
purity — the  English  of  the  dictionary — the  English 
that  Edwin  Booth  spoke,  for  be  scorned  to  share  in 
the  anglomaniac's  folly,  and  borrow  from  the  English 
people  their  provincialisms  of  speech.  To  go  at  a 
jump  to  a  much  less-known  personage — George 
Riddle,  the  Shakespearean  reader,  also  spoke  En- 
glish with  a  refreshingly  pure  and  cultivated  accent. 
Most  of  the  younger  actors  and  actresses  aspire  to 
speak  stage  Eoglish — which  is  a  frightful  and  un- 
natural perversion  of  our  tongue  ;  and  a  queer  mess 
they  frequently  make  of  it. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  anglomaniac- language  wave 
which  has  been  desolating  our  ears  for  some  fifteen 
years.  It  has  had  its  uses,  for  it  has  aroused  a 
national  recognition  of  the  fact  that  even  our  edu- 
cated and  cultivated  classes  have  not  known  how  to 
pronounce  their  own  language  correctly,  and  a  con- 
sequent attempt  to  improve.  Our  struggles  have 
beeen  rather  amusing  ;  we  are  apt  to  make  the  old 
and  the  new  pronunciation  neighbors  ;  in  one  sen- 
tence mamar  and  papa,  heh  arrt,  half- past,  for 
instance  ;  but  in  another  quarter  of  a  century  our 
cultivated  representatives,  statesmen,  litterateurs, 
and  the  leisure  class,  perhaps,  may  have  acquired  the 
pure,  uncontaminated  speech  that  is  above  imitation 
and  that  belongs,  whatever  its  nationality,  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Josefita. 

* — ■* — * 

The  Races. 

There  will  doubtless  be  a  large  attendance  at  the 
Oakland  Track  to-day  (Saturday),  when  the  big  event 
will  be  the  California  Derby,  a  sweepstakes  for  three- 
year-olds.  The  distance  in  the  race  is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  and  among  those  that  have  been  given  a 
special  preparation  for  the  event  are  Corsine,  Los 
Medanos,  First  Tenor,  Obsidian,  Espionage,  Maud 
Ferguson,  Casdale,  and  Balista.  This  is  not  the 
only  attraction  on  the  card  for  to-day,  however,  as 
the  Schreiber  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  is  also  to  be 
decided.  This  event  is  at  five  furlongs,  and  among 
the  entries,  thirty-two  in  number,  are  such  favorites 
as  Nor  Ford,  Diomed,  Bamboulia,  Lomond,  Pres- 
tome,  Golden  Rule,  St.  Anthony,  Mountebank, 
Sisquoc,  Tar  Hill,  Aborigine,  and  Artilleryman. 

For  next  week  tbe  California  Jockey  Club  an- 
nounces a  number  of  especially  interesting  special 
events.  The  fourth  race  on  Thursday  is  to  be  for 
the  Gebhard  Stakes  for  two-year- olds,  the  gross 
value  of  the  race  being  $2,000.  On  Saturday  the 
Flood  Handicap  for  three-year-olds  is  to  be  the 
notable  attraction.  The  distance  is  one  mile  and  a 
half  and  as  there  are  some  seventeen  entries  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  large  field. 


The  Bench  Show. 
Entries  for  the  coming  bench  show  of  the  San 
Francisco  Kennel  Club,  which  is  to  be  held  on  May 
3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
will  positively  close  on  April  23d.  Dogs  must  either 
be  registered  in  the  stud-book  ($1.00)  or  listed  in  the 
gazette  {25  cents).  The  listing  of  a  dog  gives  the 
privilege  of  competition  only  for  the  one  year. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


El  Campo's  popularity  as  a  holiday  resort  is 
steadily  increasing.  .  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  sheltered 
shores  of  the  upper  bay,  it  offers  a  charming  blend- 
ing of  sea,  and  mountain,  and  forest  attractions  for 
the  pleasure  of  its  visitors.  The  steamer  Ukiak 
plies  between  here  and  El  Campo. 


The  Mollenhauer  Recital. 

Mr.  Bernard  Mollenhauer  gave  a  violin  recital  at 
the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
13th.  A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  presentation  of 
the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Second  concerto,  op.  22,  (a)  allegro  moderato,  (b) 
Romance,  (cj  Finale  a  la  Zmgara,  H.  Wieuiawski  ; 
"Carmen,"  "  Fantasie  brilliant,"  Jeno  Hubay  ; 
"Airs  Hongrois,"  H.  W.  Ernst,  grand  cadenza  by 
Mollenhauer  ;  "  Concertsmck,"  introduction,  allegro, 
and  andante,  theme  varie,  H.  Vieuxtemps  ;  grand 
duo,  (aj  adagio,  fbj  theme  and  variations  (two 
violins).  Ed.  and  Fr.  Mollenhauer,  B.  Mollenhauer, 
and  Llewelyn  Hughes,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Batchelder,  ac- 
companist. 

Sauer,  the  eminent  pianist,  has  arrived  here  after  a 
triumphant  tour  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  will  give 
two  recitals  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  the  after- 
noons of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  April  igih  and 
21st,  commencing  at  three  o'clock.  He  has  played 
for  seventeen  years  in  Europe,  and  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  pianists.  The  sale  of 
seats  will  commence  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  and 
Kohler  &  Chase's  music  store  on  Saturday  morning, 
April  15th.  _ 

Morilz  Rosenthal,  who  has  appeared  here  before, 
will  soon  return  to  this  city  to  give  two  farewell 
piano  recitals  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  at  popular 
prices,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoons, 
April  25th  and  26th.  His  programmes  will  embrace 
selections  that  have  never  been  executed  here.  Those 
who  heard  Mr.  Rosenthal  play  during  his  last  visit 
will  doubtless  be  more  than  anxious  to  hear  him 
again. 

The  pupils  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  will  give  an  in- 
vitation concert  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on 
Friday  evening,  April  21st.  The  special  features  will 
be  operatic  arias  by  Handel,  Mozart,  Meyerbeer, 
Rossini,  Donizetti,  and  De'libes.  A  new  part-song, 
set  to  Jean  Ingelow's  "  Wedlock"  by  Mr.  Pasmore, 
will  be  given  its  first  presentation.  Rheinberger's 
"  Night  "  and  Rossini's  "Inflammatus"  will  also  be 
given. 

The  Pianists'  Club  will  give  its  first  concert  of  the 
sixth  season  on  Monday  evening,  April  17th,  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall.  An  excellent  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Robert  Tolmie.     Mr.  Hother  Wismer  will  be  the 

solo  violinist. 

» — ■»■ — • 

A  Great  Battle  Scene. 
A  representation  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  so 
realistic  that  the  spectator  requires  but  little  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  believe  himself  actually  within 
view  of  the  historic  spot,  has  been  prepared  in  this 
city,  and  is  to-day  (Saturday)  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Panoramas  of  great  events  in  history  have 
appealed  to  popular  taste  for  many  years,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  tbe  work  of  the  artists  has  been  well 
done,  the  favor  of  the  people  has  been  won.  "  The 
Battle  of  Manila,"  which  is  in  a  home  constructed 
especially  for  it  on  Market  Street,  near  Eighth, 
has  been  painted  by  European  artists  of  experi- 
ence in  this  work,  and  their  success  is  apparent 
in  the  life-like  scene  which  surrounds  the  visitor 
as  he  reaches  the  central  platform.  The  waters 
of  the  bay,  the  American  and  Spanish  war-ships, 
the  forts,  and  the  striking  points  of  tbe  main- 
land are  all  plainly  in  view.  Close  study,  in  which 
an  opera-glass  may  be  used  to  advantage,  brings  out 
even  the  features  of  tbe  officers  on  the  vessels  and  in- 
numerable details  of  the  scene.  The  most  interest- 
ing stage  of  the  battle  is  portrayed,  and  the  heavy 
firing  from  vessels  and  forts  is  well  represented.  The 
panorama  promises  to  be  one  of  the  notable  attrac- 
tions of  the  city. 


The  last  formalities  in  the  restoration  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  were  performed 
Tuesday,  April  nth,  at  the  White  House.  A  pro- 
tocol in  French,  briefly  reciting  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
peace  treaty,  was  signed  by  Secretary  Hay  for  this 
country  and  by  Embassador  Cambon  for  Spain. 
The  President  then  took  from  the  desk  tbe  American 
copy  of  the  treaty,  handsomely  engrossed,  bound  in 
dark-blue  morocco,  and  incased  in  a  black  morocco 
portfolio,  and  handed  it  to  M.  Cambon.  At  the  same 
time  M.  Cambon  handed  to  the  President  the  Spanish 
copy  of  the  treaty,  also  engrossed,  and  the  President 
announced  that  be  would  issue  his  proclamation 
at  once.  The  Spanish  embassador  thanked  him 
for  his  prompt  action  and  withdrew,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  over.  A  number  of  the  cabinet 
officers  and  other  officials  were  present.  The 
appointment  of  Bellamy  Storer  as  minister  to 
Spain  was  determined  on  at  tbe  time  the  proclama- 
tion was  issued.  Following  the  appointment  of  a  min- 
ister to  this  country  by  Spain,  consuls  will  be  sent  to 
the  principal  Spanish  cities,  as  formerly. 


BAUSGH  and  LOMB-ZEISS 
STEREO  BINOCULARS 

The  new  and  wonderful   field-glasses,  at 
retail  and  wholesale. 

0PTICIANS^>PHOP»mTUS. 

642  Market  St.  instruments. 


'  uru>CR  CHOmO-t    BunOiNb 


GRAND    OPERA    HOUSE. 


2  —  Afternoon     Recitals  —  2 

. . SAUER . . 

'Wednesday,  April  19th.  and   Friday,  April 
31st,  at  3  o'clock. 


PRICES  FROM  $1.00  TO  S3. 00. 


Knabe  Piano  Used. 

Tbe  sale  of  seats  will  begin  at  Kohler  &  Chase's  and 
the  Opera  House  Box  Office  Saturday  morning,  April  15. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


—  FAREWELL    RECITALS — 

MORITZ    ROSENTHAL 

The  Wizard  of  the  Piano. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Afternoons,  April 
35th  and  36th.  Two  New  and  Popular  Pro- 
grammes. 

Reserved  Seats— 50c,  75c,  SI. 00,  and  SI. 50. 


ORPHETJM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  April  17th. 

Clarice  Vance,  "  Yours  in  Rag-Time";  Tom  and  Lily 
English,  the  Musical  Comedians ;  Favor  &  Sinclair 
in  the  Great  New  Comedy  Hit :  Al  and  Mamie  Anderson. 
"The  Cherub  and  the  Coon";  Lillian  Burkhart  and 
Company;  Marshall  P.  Wilder  ;  Mile.  Clara  Lardinois ; 
the  Hengler  Sisters  ;  and  Pantzer  Brothers. 

Reserved  seats,  25c;  Balcony.  10c:  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday. 

INTERSTATE  PANORAMA  CO. 

Market  Street,  Near  Eighth. 


THE  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PANORAMA 

BATTLE  OF   MANILA    BAY 

WILL  OPEN  SATURDAY,  AT  4  P.  M. 

Thereafter  Daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

Music  by  Blanchard's  Military  Band. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 

May  3d,  4th,  5tb,  and  6th. 

San  Francisco  Kennel  Club 
ANNUAL  DOC  SHOW 

Entries  Positively  Close  on  April  23d. 

The  only  show  on  the  Coast  up  to  date  at  which  the 
WINS  will  be  recognized  by  the  AMERICAN  KEN- 
NEL CLUB. 

Office  at  238  Montgomery  Street. 
H.  H.  Carlton,  Secretary.       A.  M.  Thomson,  Clerk. 

RACES !         RACES  !        RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  1 898-' 99,  Monday, 
April  17th  to  Saturday,  April  29th, 
Inclusive. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        f- 
Races   start  at  3:15  P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  f.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m„  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sanaallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Sept.  zx.  1808. 

WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  Hill  Valley,  SI. 00 
Special  Trips   can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON.  62r  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
I  during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
1  Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  15c,  In- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiak  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
is:  10,  2:00,   and  4  p.  m.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:15  a.  m.  ;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.  m. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy, 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  If  there  is  anything  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment  is  particular  about  it  is  her  toilet.  As  her 
personal  appearance  depends  largely  on  her  cos- 
metics, a  good  one  is  indispensable.  Creme  de  Lis 
combines  all  the  best  features  of  other  cosmetics, 
with  many  vital  advantages  of  its  own. 


nGENTV  RU1F1F  A  laree  5°-«nt  monthly  1  year 
MUUIl  I  u  UUIUU  amj  y0Ur  name  jn  om-  directory  15 
cents.     Address  Wilmington,  Del. 


MORPHINE 


AND  OPIUM. 

FREE  TRIAL] 
treatment! 

[sent    to    anyone    addicted    to     MORPHINE. 3 
!  OPIUM,  orother  DRUG    HABIT.     Anab"! 

|  solute  Permanent  Home  Cure.    Corre.r 

J  spondence invited,  especially  from  Physicians. 

[Confidential. 

ST.    PAUL  ASSOCIATION, 
48  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicag 


Apkil  17,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


It  is  said  that  Gustave  Salvini,  a  son  of  the  famous 
Italian  tragedian,  contemplates  a  professional  visit  to 
America. 

An  acting  version  of  Hatton's  "The  Dagger  and 
the  Cross  "  will  be  presented  by  Robert  B.  Mantell 
next  season. 

A  dramatization  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  novel, 
"  Sapho,"  will  be  produced  by  Charles  Frohman 
next  season. 

Henry  Miller  is  to  play  the  hero  of  ' '  Lord  and 
Lidy  Algy,"  when  the  English  melodrama  is  pro- 
duced in  San  Francisco  this  summer. 

Frank  Daniels  will  present  his  new  opera,  "The 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,"  by  Victor  Herbert,  in  New 
York,  at  Wallack  s  Theatre  next  December. 

Israel  Zangwill's  play,  founded  on  his  "  Children 
of  the  Ghetto,"  which  is  to  be  given  in  New  York 
next  fall,  will  probably  be  called  "  The  Jew." 

A  fresh  dramatization  of  ' '  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush"  has  been  made  by  Augustus  Thomas, 
and  John  H.  Stoddart  will  be  sent  out  with  it. 

George  Alexander  has  commissioned  Egerton 
Castle  to  prepare  a  dramatization  of  his  novel,  "  The 
Pride  of  Jennico,"  for  production  at  the  London  St. 
J  atues's. 

Chester  Bailey  Fernald,  author  of  "  The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub,"  has  completed  a  Japanese  play  which 
the  eminent  English  actor,  Forbes  Robertson,  will 
purchase. 

William  Gillette  has  closed  his  tour  in  ' '  Secret 
Service"  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  making  a 
play  out  of  Conan  Doyle's  Sherlock  Holmes  de- 
tective stories. 

John  Philip  Sousa  has  made  a  contract  to  compose 
a  march  10  bear  the  name  of  a  medicinal  article  and  to 
be  used  in  its  exploitation.  The  pay  is  to  be  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Liane  de  Pougy  recently  made  her  dibui  as  an  act- 
ress at  a  small  Paris  theatre  in  a  play  which  was  said 
to  be  founded  on  adventures  in  her  life.  This  was 
enough  to  crowd  the  theatre. 

Digby  Bell,  who  recently  took  advantage  of  the 
bankruptcy  law  in  Chicago,  was  given  a  big  benefit 
in  that  city,  the  proceeds  amounting  to  over  three 
thousand  dollars.  His  wife,  Laura  Joyce  Bell,  will 
go  into  vaudeville  with  "  Wig  and  Gown,"  a  come- 
dietta which  the  late  Rosina  Vokes  once  used. 

Olga  Nethersole,  who,  on  her  road  tour,  is  meeting 
with  great  success  in  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,'' 
has  concluded  arrangements  with  Pinero  by  which 
she  has  added  to  her  repertoire  his  play  ' '  The  Profli- 
gate," which  was  last  seen  in  this  city  when  Marie 
Burroughs  produced  it  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  some 
years  ago. 

A  German  statistician  has  discovered  that  ballet- 
dancers,  as  a  rule,  attain  an  age  much  above  the 
average.  Carlotti  Grisi  is  77  years  of  age,  and 
Amalia  Ferraris  78.  Taglioni  was  over  80  years  old 
when  she  died,  and  Fanny  Elssler  was  74..  Rosita 
Mauri,  well  over  50,  is  still  dancing  at  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  the  revival  at  an 
early  date  of  "Adonis,"  with  at  least  two  of  the 
members  of  the  original  cast — Henry  E.  Dixey  in 
the  utle-r^/£,  and  Amelia  Summerville  as  the  merry 
little  mountain  maid.  The  piece  will  be  presented  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Philadelphia  on  April 
25th,  and  later  it  will  probably  be  seen  at  a  New 
York  theatre. 

Blanche  Bates  must  be  more  careful  (says  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun).  If  she  will  insist  00  writing 
her  letters  in  her  dressing-room  alter  all  the  rest  of 
the  company  has  gone  home,  and  then  suddenly  finds 
herself  locked  in,  she  must  bunk  on  the  floor  or  wait 
patiently  until  the  iceman  comes  in  the  morning,  for 
no  actress,  however  clever,  can  afford  to  indulge  in 
such  an  antiquated  press-agent  story  at  this  late  day. 

Hermann  Muller,  leading  actor  at  the  Berlin 
Deutsches  Theatre,  killed  himself  recently  in  an  un- 
usual manner.  After  putting  a  blank  cartridge  in  a 
pistol,  he  filled  the  barrel  with  water  and  then  fired 
into  his  mouth.  His  head  was  blown  to  pieces. 
Overwork  and  melancholia  caused  the  suicide.  He 
was  best  known  through  his  work  in  the  new  school 
of  plays  by  Henschel,  Sudermann,  Haupunann,  and 
Hirschfeld. 

Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich,  who  has  been  singing 
during  this  season  with  the  Maurice  Grau  Opera 
Company,  has  been  engaged  for  a  series  of  concerts 
at  what  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  to 
any  singer  in  this  country  except  Mile.  Calve\  Curi- 
ously enough,  it  is  George  Stewart,  of  Boston,  the 
concert  impresario  who  took  Mile.  Calvd  on  her  con- 
cert trip  two  years  ago,  who  has  made  the  present 
arrangement  with  Mme.  Sembrich.  She  is  to  sing  in 
six  concerts,  at  the  price  of  two  thousand  dollars  a 
concert. 

Lillian  Russell  has  left  the  "  La  Belle  HeUene  "  com- 
pany, not  because  she  is  jealous  of  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper,  who  is  reported  as  receiving  the  greatest 
amount  of  applause  nightly,  but  because  she  ob- 
jects to  the  one-night  stands  in  which  the  com- 
pany is  booked  for  the  next  six  weeks.    This  decision 


on  Miss  Russell's  part,  Mr.  Lederer  says,  has  placed 
him  in  a  most  embarrassing  position  with  out-of- 
town  managers.  Inasmuch  as  her  contract,  only  a 
verbal  one,  by  the  way,  runs  six  weeks  longer,  he 
says  Miss  Russell  will  have  to  stand  the  financial  loss 
of  the  six  weeks,  and,  in  the  event  of  her  refusing  to 
do  so,  he  will  be  compelled  to  bring  suit  against  her 
for  the  amount. 

The  Comgdie-Francaise  is  to  be  devoted  during  the 
exposition  year  wholly  to  its  classic  repertoire. 
Dramatists  whose  new  plays  have  been  accepted 
are  in  despair.  It  is  said  that  the  system  of  long 
runs  in  vogue  at  the  other  theatres  makes  successful 
productions  much  more  profitable  elsewhere,  al- 
though they  are  compelled  to  do  without  the 
distinction  that  comes  from  a  performance  at  the 
Francaise. 

In  "Plus  que  Reine,"  which  Julia  Arthur  will 
produce  next  season,  a  role  with  a  chance  for  a  bit 
in  it  is  that  of  Talleyrand.  Jean  Coquelin  is  to  take 
it  in  Paris.  Of  course,  Jane  Hading  has  the  Julia 
Arthur  part.  The  elder  Coquelin  was  to  play  Napo- 
leon, but  it  is  said  that  he  has  decided  he  can  not 
look  the  part  and  will  change  with  Desjardins,  who 
was  cast  for  the  unsympathetic  role  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte. 

"  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot "  has  been  revived  in 
Paris,  and  a  statistician  has  discovered  that  the 
operetta  has  been  translated  into  fourteen  languages, 
that  its  total  takings  were  $18,000,000,  which  gives 
an  average  of  $6,000,000  to  every  act,  $800,000  to 
every  one  of  its  twenty-four  airs,  and  $10,000  for 
every  note.  This  exceeds  the  profits  of  "  La  Mas- 
cotte,"  which  is  much  younger,  however,  than  the 
Lecocq  opera. 

Cissie  Loftus,  the  clever  mimic,  who  has  been 
meeting  with  great  success  in  the  East,  has  brought 
suit  against  her  husband,  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy, 
for  divorce.  Miss  Loftus  was  married  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy on  August  28,  1894,  at  Edinburgh.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Marie  Loftus,  the  English  music-hall 
singer.  She  was  educated  in  a  convent,  but  insisted 
on  going  on  the  stage,  and  married  when  she  was 
only  sixteen  years  old. 

Haddon  Chambers's  "comedy  of  temperament," 
entitled  "The  Tyranny  of  Tears,"  was  produced  at 
the  Criterion  Theatre  last  week  by  Charles  Wynd- 
ham's  company,  and  it  proved  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  recent  dramas.  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mary  Moore, 
Frederick  Kerr,  and  Maud  Milieu  presented  the 
leading  roles  in  a  manner  which  won  for  the  piece 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  receptions  ever  accorded 
by  a  London  audience. 

Marie  Burroughs,  of  the  Stuart  Robson  company, 
accidentally  stabbed  Harold  Russell  of  the  same  com- 
pany in  the  face  in  Denver  last  week.  During  the 
third  act  of  "Two  Rogues  and  a  Romance"  Miss 
Burroughs's  part  requires  that  she  go  through  the 
motion  of  stabbing  Russell.  The  scene  is  in  semi- 
darkness,  and  Russell  bent  forward  as  Miss  Bur- 
roughs brought  the  weapon  down,  and  received  a 
deep  wound  on  the  left  side  of  his  face. 

When  "The  Heart  of  Maryland"  was  produced 
first  in  Berlin,  the  local  manager  made  a  change  in 
the  performance  which  disappointed  the  public  await- 
ing the  sensational  belfry  episode.  1  "he  heroine,  in- 
stead of  swinging  on  the  bell-clapper,  returned  to  the 
scene  after  disappearing  for  a  moment  in  the  tower. 
"Ha,  ha  I"  she  exclaims,  "the  bell  will  not  ring. 
I  have  cut  the  rope."  German  audiences  thought 
this  was  rather  disappointing  as  a  great  spectacular 
effect. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  young  actress,  named  Edith  Davitt,  performing 
at  the  Somossy  Orpheum,  in  Vienna,  has  been  fined 
sixteen  florins  for  appearing  on  the  stage  in  a  correct 
military  uniform.  This  is  contrary  to  law  in  Austria, 
the  censor  forbidding  both  military  and  ecclesiastical 
costumes,  as  well  as  all  insignia  or  orders  that  are 
not  purely  fantastic  In  Germany  the  contrary  cus- 
tom prevails.  When  the  police  authorities  allow  the 
wearing  of  uniforms  on  the  stage  they  have,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  to  be  correct  to  a  button. 


The  Orpheum's  Excellent  Bill. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Orpheum's  bill 
during  the  week  has  been  the  appearance  of  T  .illian 
Burkhart  and  James  Macurdy  in  a  charming  little 
farce  called  "The  Lady  of  the  Rowan-Tree."  It  is 
founded  on  a  Scotch  superstition  of  the  rowan-tree 
on  Halloween,  and  gives  Miss  Burkhart  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  appear  to  advantage.  On  Monday 
evening  she  will  introduce  a  new  sketch  entitled 
"Extravagance,"  which  is  said  to  abound  in  witty 
dialogue.  Mile.  Clara  Lardinois,  the  Parisian 
chanteuse,  sings  her  operatic  selections  admirably, 
and  will  change  her  repertoire  next  week.  Among 
the  new-comers  will  be  Clarice  Vance,  a  singer  of 
popular  "rag-time"  songs  ;  Tom  and  Lilly  English, 
musical  artists  ;  Favor  and  Sinclair,  in  their  latest 
comedy  success  ;  and  Al  and  Mamie  Anderson,  who 
style  themselves  "  the  Cherub  and  the  Coon." 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  new  jokes,  rhymes,  and  imi- 
tations ;  the  Hengler  Sisters  and  the  Pantzer  Brothers 
are  included  in  the  hold-overs. 


Modern  Civilization. 

It  is  observed  that  nature's  supply  of  food  for  in- 
fants is  lacking  in  the  higher  civilization  ;  but  the 
deficiency  is  perfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  the  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk, 


Costly  Elections  in  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  March  17,  1399. 

Editohs  Argonaut  :  Much  disappointment  is 
felt  here,  especially  among  newly  arrived  Americans, 
at  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  any  remedy  for 
the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  in  these  islands. 
But  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the 
executive  building,  one  might  still  fancy  himself  in  a 
foreign  country.  It  certainly  is  an  extraordinary 
condition  that  permits  American  goods,  shipped 
by  Americans  in  American  bottoms,  consigned  to 
Americans  in  American  territory,  to  pay  customs 
dues  1  The  failure  to  extend  at  least  the  United 
States  postal  and  revenue  laws  to  Hawaii  seems  in- 
excusable, since  no  political  capital  could  be  made 
in  opposing  a  simple  act  of  justice. 

An  illustration  was  recently  offered  in  Oahu  of  the 
beauties  of  the  existing  limited  suffrage.  A  by- 
eleciion  took  place  for  a  senator,  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Schmidt.  Theodore  F. 
Lansing,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Honolulu,  was  put 
in  nomination  by  a  select  coterie  of  the  inner  circle. 
Since  there  was  no  opposition,  the  election  that  fol- 
lowed was  a  farce  from  any  point  of  view.  Some 
eighty-odd  votes,  however,  were  deposited  in  sixteen 
polling-places.  At  a  certain  precinct  a  full  board  of 
officers  solemnly  entered  and  registered  one  vote  1 
Half  a  dozen  precincts  rolled  up  two  or  three  votes 
apiece  ;  the  highest  number  was  twenty  and  the  next 
ten.  These  votes  cost  exactly  twenty  dollars  each — 
not  in  the  California  sense— the  official  expenses  of 
holding  the  election  amounted  to  that  sum.  It  is 
doubtful  if  such  a  travesty  on  popular  government 
even  existed  in  England  before  the  passage  of  the 
first  reform  bill — yet  this  is  the  state  of  things  Senator 
Morgan  is  desirous  of  perpetuating  in  Hawaii. 

The  air  lately  has  vibrated  with  rumors  of  dissen- 
sions in  the  cabinet — or  "family  circle,"  as  it  is 
irreverently  termed  by  Outlanders,  i.  e.,  Americans. 
Affairs  culminated  in  the  resignation,  on  the  fifteenth, 
of  Attorney- General  W.  O.  Smith.  He,  with  Presi- 
dent Dole  and  Captain  King,  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, are  the  only  men  who  have  been  continuously 
in  office  since  the  Provisional  Government  was  or- 
ganized in  1893. 

In  spite  of  the  alleged  prohibition  of  imported  con- 
tract laborers,  every  steamer  from  the  Orient  is  loaded 
to  its  fullest  capacity  with  Japanese.  Apropos  of  for- 
eigners, perhaps  nothing  gives  one  a  stronger  impres- 
sion of  the  heterogeneous  population  of  these  islands 
than  the  fact  that  all  government  official  notices  are 
printed  in  fiye  different  languages — i.  e.,  English, 
Hawaiian,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 

Punahou. 


Fusion  in  Central  America. 

[A  Central  American  reader  sends  us  a  long  com- 
munication concerning  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Argo- 
naut on  a  fusion  of  the  Central  American  Slates. 
From  it  we  make  a  few  extracts  :  ] 

El  Salvador,  C.  A.,  6  de  Marzo,  1899. 

A  nalisemos  a  la  ligera  la  especie  humana  que 
puebla  a  Centro  America.  No  es  necesario  ser  fision- 
omista  para  apercibirse  desde  luego  que  en  las  cinco 
Repiiblicas  de  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua  y  Costa  Rica  existe  desgTaciadamente  un 
cruzamiento  de  Espafiol  con  indio  y  negro  que  ha 
dado  fatales  resultados.  Las  ideas  y  aspiraciones  son 
enteramente  opuestas.  Indolentes,  inconstantes,  sin 
iniciativa,  informales,  enganosos  y  otros  mas  son  los 
defectos  de  que  adolecen.  En  el  trato  intimo  con  los 
individuos  descubre  uno  ciertas  peculiaridades  pro- 
pias  de  una  raza  degenerada. 

Se  dira  que  los  EE.  UU.  ese  pais  coloso  que  ha 
alcanzado  tanto  progreso  hay  mezcla  de  varias  razas, 
pero  debe  recordarse  que  estas  son  blancas,  Buen 
tino  y  especial  cuidado  ban  tenido  los  Americanos  en 
mantener  aparte  —  en  territorios  reservados  —  a  los 
indigenas  que  encontraron  habitando  el  suelo  de 
Norte  America  lo  mismo  que  las  medidas  estrictas  y 
prohibitivas  que  dieron — y  mantienen — con  respecto 
a  los  chinos  y  negros  ;  ellos  previeron  con  ese  modo 
de  ver  practico  que  tienen  que  la  amalgama  de  »na 
raza  blanca  con  una  inferior  daria  pesimos  resultados. 
Que  prevision  tan  Uena  de  verdad  I 

Es  al  Yankee  a  quien  toca  regenerar  reformar  estos 
paises ;  cuando  el  ponga  su  mano  en6rgica  en  esta 
tierra  habra  Paz  y  Seguridad. 

JUAN  SAMBRANA. 

The  Argonaut  in  the  South  Seas. 

San  Francisco,  April  8,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  ;  I  seize  the  occasion  of  my 
return  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  residence  of  thirteen 
years  in  the  French  colony  of  Tahiti  and  its  de- 
pendencies— nine  of  which  were  spent  on  the  lonely 
coral  atolls — to  offer  and  record  my  thanks  as  some 
return  for  all  the  distraction  and  pleasure  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  reading  your  delightful  paper.  The 
arrival  of  a  batch  of  Argonauts  is  veritable  balm  of 
Gilead  to  dwellers  on  the  wave-washed  Pomoius. 
I  assure  you  the  Argonaut  has  been  to  me — and  to 
others,  as  I  well  know — as  the  shadow  of  a  gTeat  rock 
in  a  thirsty  land. 

What  has  always  excited  my  enthusiasm  about  the 
Argonaut  is  the  trenchant  and  open  manner  in 
which  every  subject  is  treated,  so  different  to  that  of 
any  other  journal  that  ever  came  into  my  hands. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  Argonaut,  which  to  my 
mind  differentiates  it  from  every  other  paper  in  the 
world,  is  that  every  word  of  every  page  is  greedily 
devoured;  while  of  other  journals  —  even  in  the 
literarify  famine-struck  condition  we  normally  lived 
in  in  the  Pomotus — it  was  only  possible  to  assimilate 
a  very  few  and  rare  paragraphs. 

I  was  delighted  when  I  arrived  here,  and  it  was  and 
is  to  me  a  novel  and  rejoicing  experience  to  be  able 
to  breathe  and  bask  in  the  sunshine-laden  air  of  your 
hills  without  being  hot  ;  a  sort  of  wine  seems  to  me 
to  be  mingled  with  the  fresh,  cool  air.  The  Argonaut 
appears  to  me  the  concrete  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
the  place — a  true  child  of  the  exceptional  conditions 
of   San   Francisco,  and  a  faithful  exponent  of  the 


genius  of  the  city  far  and  away  the  most  wonderful  I 
have  ever  been  in. 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  your  issue  of 
December  19th  last,  "  Plain  Talk  About  Expansion," 
allow  me  to  say  that  my — and  others' — experience  of 
the  effect  of  the  French  relations  with  the  Tahitians 
and  Pomotans  entirely  bears  out  and  corroborates 
your  contentions  and  arguments. 

Yours  obediently,  Julius  Leverson. 

An  Old  Favorite. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  My  subscription  expired 
and  has  not  b^en  renewed  through  my  carelesness. 
I  inclose  my  check.  Kindly  send  me  the  issues  of 
the  Argonaut  1  have  missed,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  lose 
a  single  one. 

Since  I  am  writing  to  you,  I  am  led  to  say  that  your 
leading  editorial  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  February, 
"  Let  Us  Make  a  Choice,"  together  with  the  previous 
ones  to  the  same  general  effect,  seem  to  me  so  entirely 
sound  as  to  be  incontrovertible. 

May  I  venture  lo  ask  a  favor  of  you  ?  You  are 
publishing  a  column  of  "Old  Favorites."  Forty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  man.  there  appeared 
some  verses,  which  were  copied  in  the  higher  class  of 
school-readers  of  that  day,  which  began  "The  tree 
of  deepest  root  is  found,"  etc.  These  lines  maybe 
of  interest  to  the  present  generation,  to  which  I  ad- 
mit I  do  not  belong.  So,  if  not  inconsistent  with 
y'ur  views,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  them  repro- 
duced in  the  A  rgonaut. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,        S.  A.  Briggs. 

[  rhe  poem,  in  accordance  with  this  request,  we 
published  last  week.— Eds.] 


Mrs.  Atberton's  Story. 

San  Francisco,  April  10,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  story  of  "  The  Randolphs 
of  Redwoods,"  published  anonymously  as  a  serial  in 
the  Argonaut  during  the  year  of  1882,  I  think, 
and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton's  "latest"  book,  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Vine "  ?  I  have  only  seen  a  re- 
view of  the  latter.  A  Reader. 

[We  have  not  received  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Vine."  From  the  reviews  it  sounds  like  a  rewritten 
version  of  the  old  Argonaut  story. — Eds.] 


Mr.  Willard's  Stories. 

Winona.  Minn.,  April  6,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Have  the  stories  by  Charles 
Dwight  Willard,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Argonaut,  ever  been  published  in  book-form,  and  if 
so,  where  can  one  be  purchased  ? 

Truly,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Bolcom. 

[No,  Mr.  Willard's  Argonaut  stories  have  not  been 
published  in  book-form  ;  they  ought  to  be.  Some 
other  collections  from  the  Argonaut,  not  so  good  as 
his,  have  been  successful  between  covers. — Eds.] 


Art  Notes. 

Charles  J.  Dickman,  who  went  to  Paris  about  a 
year  ago  to  pursue  his  art  studies,  is  meeting  with 
considerable  success.  He  recently  won  the  first 
medal  at  the  Coiarossi  Academy,  which  is  considered 
quite  an  honor. 

The  Sketch  Club  will  commence  its  spring  exhibi- 
tion on  Monday,  April  24th.  The  display  this  year 
will  be  quite  large. 


SpringOpening 

NOVELTIES 

IN 

Shirts, 

Neckwear, 

Underwear, 

Hosiery,  Etc. 

And  Ladles'  Waists. 


FACTORY_  PRICES 

EAGLESON  &  GO. 

74S  and  750  Market  St. 

242  Montgomery  St. 


Apollo  Best  Bloom  is  the 
galvanized  iron  that  sets  the 
standard.  The  others  don't 
even  follow  it. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Swd  Company.   F 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


For  New  York  Easter  Sunday  was  a  sombre  holi- 
day, too  early  to  be  rilled  with  the  warmth  of  spring. 
The  sun  shone  and  the  sky  was  blue,  but  the  wind 
blustered  all  the  day.  The  Fifth  Avenue  parade  was 
a  sombre  one.  There  was  none  of  the  press  which 
in  former  years  made  it  such  a  feature  of  Easter- 
tide. The  women  who  make  New  York  fashions 
were  in  the  severest  gowns  of  cheviot  and  serge — 
blue,  black,  or  gray.  It  is  not  good  form  to  come 
out  new  and  butterfly-like  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  it 
once  was.  So,  while  the  throng  that  filled  the  side- 
walks on  each  side  of  the  avenue  was  spick  and  span, 
there  was  no  attempt  at  millinery  effect.  Nearly 
every  woman  wore  violets  ;  great  bunches  banked 
up  against  every  corsage.  Men  wore  them  as 
boutonnieres.  Even  the  horses  had  them  at  their 
heads.  But  Easter  was  under  the  ban,  so  far  as 
fashion  was  concerned.  Many  were  out  of  town  ; 
the  others  drove  to  church  by  way  of  Madison 
Avenue  or  walked  in  the  by-streets.  The  men  of  the 
"smart"  set  were  not  on  parade  ;  they  were  at  the 
club  windows.  The  great  down-town  districts  con- 
tributed the  freshness  and  brightness  to  the  pageant 
— the  girls  who  work  for  their  living  had  not  been 
saving  their  dollars  for  nothing.  The  wheelmen 
and  wbeelwomen  had  part  of  the  show.  The 
bloomer  -  girls  were  out  in  force  —  three  of  them 
rode  a  triplet  and  had  a  yelling  crowd  of  small  boys 
on  wheels  in  their  wake  all  the  way  up  the  avenue. 
They  were  bloomer  girls  by  courtesy  only.  Each 
wore  tight-fitting  knickerbockers  of  purple  velvet, 
the  Easter  shade.  Besides,  they  had  on  velvet 
jackets,  braided  with  gold,  and  gray  alpine  hats,  in 
which  purple  plumes  stuck  up  jauntily.  One  an- 
nounced their  coming  by  shrill  blasts  on  a  tiny 
golden  bugle.  One  of  the  sights  of  the  avenue  was 
the  biograph.  It  was  mounted  on  the  footboard  of 
an  automobile  hansom,  with  a  man  inside  to  operate 
the  machine  and  a  motorman  on  top  to  manage  the 
cab.  Turning  the  lens  full  on  the  passing  parade 
the  operator  touched  a  lever,  and  br-r-r-r  1  the  ap- 
paratus was  photographing  the  moving  Easter  pag- 
eant at  the  rate  of  thirty  -  six  separate  views  a 
second. 

The  matron  of  honor  promises  to  have  her  share 
of  prominence  in  the  spring  weddings.  Though  a 
recent  deviation  from  the  regular  rdgime,  she  appears 
to  have  already  established  her  claim  to  recognition. 
Another  innovation  marked  the  marriage,  in  Boston, 
of  Miss  Stackpole  to  Mr.  George  Howland.  The 
bride's  brother  took  the  place  of  the  bridesmaid,  and 
held  the  bouquet  during  the  ceremony.  Such  small 
deviations  from  the  regular  routine  of  marriage 
ceremonies  are  always  admissible,  but  a  Baltimore 
bride  of  this  winter  was  somewhat  extreme  in  her 
eccentricity.  She  had  neither  maids  of  honor  nor 
bridesmaids  in  her  train,  but  at  first  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  alone.  As  she  advanced,  however,  the 
curious  spectators  discovered  that  she  had  one  at- 
tendant. Trotting  beside  her  was  her  pet  fox-terrier, 
wearing  around  his  neck  a  garland  of  orange 
blossoms  tied  with  white  streamers.  The  dog  stayed 
close  by  his  mistress  throughout  the  ceremony, 
which,  it  might  be  well  to  add,  was  a  home  affair. 

William  Waldorf  Astor,  who  arrived  from  England 
a  few  days  ago  with  three  of  his  children,  was  last  in 
this  country  nearly  four  years  ago,  when  he  brought 
over  the  body  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  London.  Mr. 
Astor  then  remained  but  a  few  days,  and  stopped,  as 
is  his  custom,  at  the  New  Netherland  Hotel.  He  has 
never  seen  the  inside  of  his  gorgeous  hostelry,  the 
Waldorf.  The  two  sons  and  daughters — Waldorf  and 
John  Jacob  Astor,  and  the  Misses  Pauline  and  Gwen- 
dolin  Astor— have  not  been  in  their  native  country 
since  their  parents  went  to  London  to  live,  some  ten 
years  ago.  Soon  after  they  went  abroad  to  live  he 
purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster  his  famous 
estate  on  the  Thames,  "Cliveden."  It  is  said  that 
.  he  paid  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  place,  Mr.  Astor  also  leased  Danesfield,  a  hand- 
some place  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  He  has  a  London 
house  as  well.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Jr.,  the 
oldest  of  the  children,  is  now  twenty  years  old,  and 
his  sister  Pauline,  named  after  her  mother,  is  one 
year  his  junior.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  is  now  about 
thirteen  years  old.  The  elder  son  is  now  completing 
bis  course  at  Eton.  He  is  popular  among  his  fellow- 
students,  being  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and  of  a  gen- 
erous, democratic  disposition.  He  submitted  to  the 
"  fagging  "  and  to  all  the  other  rules  and  customs  of 
the  school  with  good  grace.  He  has  also  been 
"birched,"  as  that  time-honored  method  of  correct- 
ing the  under-graduates  at  Eton,  is  called.  Among 
his  school -fellows  has  been  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  a  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria.  The" 
royal  lad  is  one  class  below  the  American  boy,  and 
it  was  reported  in  1897  that  ' '  young  Connaught "  was 
the  "fag"  of  "young  Astor."  Miss  Pauline  Astor 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  debutantes  of  the  Lon- 
don fashionable  season  of  1897-98.  She  is  a  young 
woman  with  some  claims  to  beauty,  and  is  accredited 
with  a  large  amount  of  common  sense.  She  was 
presented  to  the  queen,  who  expressed  great 
curiosity  to  meet  the  daughter  of  "the  distin- 
guished American  who  has  come  to  live  among 
us."  Darin"  this  present  season  Miss  Astor  was 
presented  a.  the  first  drawing-room,  not  by  Mrs. 
Henry  WiLte,  the  official  representative  of  official 
Ameri-rxn  -  ociety  in  London,  but  by  the  Duchess  of 


Buccleuch,  mistress  of  the  robes  and  aunt  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  incident  caused  con- 
siderable comment  at  the  time,  and  some  critical 
persons  considered  it  an  affront  tp  Mrs.  White.  As 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  is  very  close  to  Queen 
Victoria,  the  chaperonage  of  Miss  Astor  at  the 
drawing-room  was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  special 
royal  favor.  Reports  concerning  the  engagements  of 
both  Mr.  Astor  and  his  daughter  have  been  circu- 
lated freely  since  Miss  Astor  came  out.  It  was  said 
a  year  ago  that  Mr.  Astor  would  be  made  a  lord 
chancellor,  and  would  then  sue  for  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  royal  British  princesses,  and  that  a  duke  of 
royal  connections  would  probably  become  the  hus- 
band of  bis  daughter.  These  reports  gave  rise  to  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Astor  would  or  had  become  a 
British  subject.  Not  long  before  he  sailed  for 
America  he  made  a  handsome  contribution  to  the 
fund  to  establish  a  college  at  Khaiium,  the  pet 
project  of  Lord  Kitchener.  He  has  also  given 
liberally  to  other  philanthropic  projects  in  England. 
A  few  years  ago  several  charities  in  New  York  city 
that  had  been  receiving  annual  contributions  from 
Mr.  Astor  were  notified  that  after  a  certain  date  these 
contributions  would  cease. 

The  craze  for  colored  diamonds  in  circles  that  can 
afford  such  expensive  ornaments  is  rather  on  the  in- 
crease than  decrease.  A  fashionable  jewelry  estab- 
lishment in  London  is  now  exhibiting  an  enormous 
jeweled  crown  made  of  almost  every  kind  of  colored 
diamonds.  In  the  centre  is  an  enormous  rose-colored 
diamond,  several  thousand  pounds  in  value,  and  the 
whole  crown  can  be  purchased  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
same  jewelers  have  a  fine  orange-colored  diamond 
weighing  two  and  a  half  carats,  and  worth  about 
forty-five  thousand  dollars. 


Tsiganes  are  having  a  bad  time  of  it  in  Paris  just 
now.  Some  years  ago  Tsiganes  were  all  the  rage  to 
play  at  balls  and  soirees.  Then  came  the  Princess 
de  Cbimay  scandal,  which  scattered  the  gypsy  musi- 
cians to  the  four  quarters  of  Paris,  this  time  not  to 
fashionable  houses,  but  restaurants  and  cafe's.  Later 
on  the  Tsiganes  took  on,  if  not  loftier  airs,  for  that  was 
impossible,  loftier  places.  In  many  restaurants  Ihey 
were  made  to  go  to  roost  on  high  platforms,  screened 
from  observation.  Ladies  asked  why,  and  men  pro- 
fessed not  to  know.  Now  the  cat  is  let  out  of  the  bag 
by  a  case  decided  the  other  day  in  the  tribunal  of 
commerce,  where  the  proprietor  of  a  well-known 
restaurant  near  the  Vaudeville  made  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  Hungarians  pay  a  two-hundred- franc  fine  for 
not  playing  when  told.  The  defense  was  that  the  pro- 
prietor would  not  allow  the  Tsiganes  to  hand  around 
the  plate.  This  was  worth  much  more  to  them  than 
their  salary,  and  naturally  the  musicians  sulked,  and 
putting  them  in  a  cage  at  the  top  of  the  house  capped 
the  climax.  The  proprietor  at  the  trial  produced  a 
contract,  and  showed  that  the  right  to  make  collec- 
tions was  not  named  in  the  bond.  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  Hungarian,  "  that  may  be,  but  it  is  customary." 
The  proprietor  then  got  excited,  and  told  the  whole 
story.  "  These  Tsiganes  are  good  musicians,  but  a 
perfect  nuisance.  My  customers  complained  so 
vehemently  of  the  way  they  passed  round  the  plate, 
ogling  the  ladies  and  staring  some  out  of  counte- 
nance, casting  languishing  smiles  here  and  there,  try- 
ing to  make  conquests  a  la  Rigo,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  thing." 

When  last  July  Lord  Montagu  and  his  son,  the 
Honorable  John  Scott- Montagu,  M.  P.,  turned  their 
estates  into  a  limited  liability  company,  people  were 
only  amused,  and  compared  them  to  Gilbert's 
whimsical  Duke  de  Plaza  Toro  in  the  opera  of 
"The  Gondoliers."  But  the  question  is  now  asked  : 
"What  is  the  British  aristocracy  coming  to  when  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Warwick  seek  to  turn  them- 
selves and  their  estates  into  a  company  concern. 
The  Warwicks  appeal  for  $1,050,000  in  4  per  cent, 
first  mortgage  debenture  stock  at  par  in  $50  shares 
secured  by  specific  first  mortgage  to  the  trustees, 
who  are  the  Countess  of  Warwick's  brother-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Sir  Henry  Burden,  K. 
C.  B.,  late  secretary  London  Stock  Exchange.  The 
properties  consist  of  the  life  interest  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  in  various  estates  in  Warwickshire  and 
Somersetshire,  including  the  historic  Warwick  Castle, 
with  its  grounds,  park,  and  other  appurtenances. 
The  first  charge  of  $35,000  a  year  is  upon  the 
Countess  of  Warwick's  Essex,  Leicestershire,  and 
Cheshire  estates,  together  with  policies  of  insurance  on 
the  life  of  the  earl  for  $695,000  and  on  the  countess 
for  $465,000,  which  are  to  secure  repayment  of  the 
capital  sum.  The  depression  in  agriculture  and  the 
resultant  decrease  in  rents  is  the  cause  of  this  unique 
development  in  company  promoting.  When  the 
countess  married  the  earl  her  income  from  her 
landed  estates  was  estimated  at  $160,000  per  annum, 
but  is  now  reduced  to  $35,000.  The  earl  has  not 
suffered  so  badly,  because  much  of  his  property  is  in 
mines,  quarries,  and  like  industrial  works,  and  his 
net  income  stands  at  $75  000,  as  compared  with 
$110,000  when  he  married.  They  have  lived  in  the 
costliest  style,  and  in  order  to  make  the  ends  meet 
the  earl  went  into  the  cycle  company  promoting 
with  Hooley,  with  disastrous  results.  The  capital 
asked  for  was  subscribed  twice  over  in  a  day,  as  the 
security  offered  by  the  insurance  policies  and  assured 
income  of  the  estates  was  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
The  countess  intends  to  continue  to  reside  at  War- 


wick Castle,  and  will  assist  the  earl  in  managing  the 
estates  for  the  company. 


What  objections  there  are  to  a  second  marriage 
are  almost  exclusively  sentimental.  A  good,  common- 
sense  view  of  the  question  is  presented  by  a  writer  in 
the  Bazar,  who  says :  "You  may  bury  a  husband 
and  keep  his  memory  alive,  but  when  you  marry  a 
second  one  you  have  to  bury  a  memory  which  may 
be  very  much  alive  and  in  no  need  of  interment.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  that  is  so,  or  so  nearly  so  as  it  is, 
since  for  many  persons  who  have  lost  their  mates 
prematurely  it  is  far  better  to  find  a  new  one,  if 
that  is  possible,  than  to  go  through  life  alone.  That 
a  man  once  domesticated  and  inured  to  petticoat  in- 
fluences should  be  left  while  still  young  to  drag  out 
existence  unprotected  and  unconsoled,  is  a  condition 
of  things  that  is  abhorrent  to  nature.  If  he  has 
young  children  and  is  a  mere  ordinary  man,  he  needs 
help  ;  if  he  has  no  children,  there  is  still  more 
reason  for  him  to  make  provision  for  his  future. 
The  case  is  not  much  better  for  young  widows,  un- 
less they  have  children  enough  to  give  them  an  ob- 
ject in  life,  and  income  enough  to  maintain  them 
during  its  attainment.  Not  even  the  immense  labor 
of  assimilating  a  new  spouse's  relatives,  appalling  as 
it  is,  should  hinder  second  marriages  which  are  suit- 
able and  merely  await  the  cooperation  of  parlies 
who  are  disposed  to  consent.  There  is  some  preju- 
dice against  step  mothers  and  step-fathers,  but  it  is 
not  very  deep.  A  woman  good  enough  to  be  a  good 
wife,  commonly  makes  a  good  stepmother,  and  a 
good  man  commonly  makes  a  good  step  -  father. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  relationship  which  need  be 
too  great  a  trial  for  ordinary  human  virtue." 


Swallowed  his  False  Teeth. 
A  man  recently  swallowed  his  false  teeth  and  it 
drove  him  mad.  Stomachs  will  stand  a  great  deal, 
but  not  everything.  If  yours  is  weak  try  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters.  It  cures  indigestion,  constipation, 
kidney  and  liver  troubles,  as  well  as  malaria  and 
fever  and  ague.  It  is  particularly  effective  in  all  ner- 
vous affections,  and  is  strongly  recommended  at  this 
season  of  the  year  when  the  system  is  run  down  and 
most  susceptible  to  disease.     All  druggists  keep  it. 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 


The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

for  the    week   ending  Wednesday,   April  12,  1899, 

aggregated  16,872  shares  stock  and  195,000  bonds, 

as  follows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.        Closed.  Bid,  A  sked. 

Los  An.  Ry.  5% 36,000    @  105-     105& 

Market  St.  Ry  6%..     4.000    (#  128  128         128M 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.. .  25.000    @  116^  n6#     116% 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  6% 6,000    @  114  114 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...  45,000    @  noM-"o5i     "oj4 

Omnibus  C.  R.  6%..    6,000    ©125-    125^    125 

S.  F.  &  S.  J.  Ry.  5%    7.000    @  114%  iWA 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%....  15,000    @io2>£  iii3£    112^ 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.  -   15,000    @  123  122& 

S.  V.  Water  4% 23,000    @  104 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 13.200    @  107J4-107&    107% 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  1,235    @    64^-65^      65^      65K 
Spring  Valley  Water.      337     @  102^-102^     101%     lozj^ 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Equitable  Gas 1,550    @      8-        S#         7&        Sys 

Mutual  Electric 1,505     @    14-      i6J^       16  16% 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        30    @    76^-  77^       77  79 

Pacific  Lighting  Co. .      125    @    46-      46^      46 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  5,000    @    72^-75^      73&      74 

Banks. 
Bank  of  California. .        20    ©257  258 

Street  R.R. 
Market  St 1,225     @    62^-64  62%      62^ 

Powders. 
Giant  Con 1 05    @    60K-  61  60 %      61 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Ce 600    @    17^- 17K      *7  *7& 

Hawaiian 2,130    @    86-      92  92 

Hutchinson 755     (di    31^-32  31%       32^ 

PaauhauS.  P.  Co...   1,650    @    38%-  39#      3*%      39 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 650    @io9><-noK     xogji     109J6 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co . .      175     @    74-      75>£       73&       74# 

The  transactions  in  the  sugar  stocks  amounted  to 
about  4  800  shares,  with  narrow  fluctuations,  except 
in  the  Hawaiian,  which  advanced  6  points  on  sales  of 
2,000  shares,  and  closed  at  92  bid. 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  was  forced  up  to 
75  %  on  purchases  to  hold  the  market  and  a  few 
short  sellers  covering  on  the  rates  being  again  raised 
to  $1.50  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  but  was  heavy 
at  the  close,  and  sold  down  to  63  %,  closing  at  63K 
bid,  64  asked.  Mutual  Electric  was  strong,  and 
sold  up  to  i6j^  on  the  probability  that  the  company 
will  be  allowed  to  erect  poles  outside  the  fire  limits, 
and  closed  at  16  bid.  i6J£  asked. 

The  balance  of  the  market  was  quiet,  With  small 
fluctuations. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  6r.  Co.  and  Anglo-Californlan  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


W0RTH1NGT0N  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


EVANS' 
ALE 

Is  simply  a  well  brewed  and  per- 
fectly bottled  ale. 

Rich  in  Bouquet, 
Sparkling  in  Brilliancy, 
Creamy  in  Head, 
Mellow  in  Flavor, 

And  all  in  a  degree  that  makes 
it  the  standard  for  brew-masters 
all  over  the  world. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  op  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  65a  dally 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

HO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LOSDOK,    FARTS.    BERLIN.    RYDNEY. 

the:  latest  styles  in 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET  STRKKT  (Upstair*), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel, 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 27, 289, 195. IS 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bbckbr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danibl  Mbvbr;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Hekkmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgp 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr;  General 
Attornev,  W.  R.  Goodfbt.low. 

Board  of  Directors—  Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Ritss.  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-TJp  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469 ,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL 83,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

January  1,  1899. 

William  Alvord President 

Charlbs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

.S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■ '  •  ( The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

pi;„.„  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

l'njcago (Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Son: 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  faced  available  in  all  Darts  of  the  world. 


New  York. . 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadswobth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAETFOKD. 

Capital    Paid   Up,    ■1,000,000;     Asset!.    S3. 702,- 
300;    Surplus  to  PoUcj-Koldcrs,  82,112,546. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Franchco. 

4ii  California  Street. 


April  17,  1899. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  dinner-table  the  other  evening  it  was  remarked 
that  no  one  seemed  to  know  the  Christian  name  of 
the  new  president  of  the  French  Republic.  "We 
used  to  hear,"  said  a  guest,  "of  Jules  GteVy,  Casiroir 
Perier,  Sadi  Carnot,  and  Felix  Faure,  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  the  Christian  name  of  M.  Loubet." 
"Oh,  1  know  it,"  said  an  ingenuous  young  lady  ; 
"  I've  read  it  several  times.     It's  '  Conspuez.'  " 


A  Hartford  lawyer  tells  of  a  client  in  one  of  the  ad- 
joining towns  who  had  a  farm  to  sell.  He  had  re- 
cently sunk  a  well  on  it  and  the  job  cost  quite  a  sum  ; 
consequently,  when  he  talked  of  disposing  of  his 
property,  the  well  caused  him  considerable  anxiety. 
"  How  much  do  you  ask  for  the  farm?"  the  lawyer 
asked.  "  Wal,  I'll  tell  yer,"  drawled  the  farmer  ; 
"I'll  sell  the  dern  place  for  seven  hundred  dollars 
with  the  well,  and  I'll  let  it  go  for  six  hundred  dollars 
without  the  well." 

The  late  Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  of  Scotland,  once 
visited  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  husband.  By  way 
of  comforting  her  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  with 
great  earnestness  and  beauty  of  language  the  joys  of 
the  state  to  which  the  departed  one  had  attained. 
The  bereaved  woman,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  her 
husband's  defects,  found  it  hard  to  share  in  the  min- 
ister's hopes,  although  she  wished  to  show  her  sense 
of  his  kindness.  She  unburdened  herself  thus : 
"  Weel,  Dr.  Boyd,  you're  maybe  no  vera  instructive, 
but  you're  aye  amusing." 


One  windy  day  in  London  Julian  Ralph  was  riding 
on  top  of  a  bus.  A  gust  blew  off  the  hat  of  a 
mechanic  who  sat  beside  him.  "  I  say,  driver,"  said 
the  mechanic,  reaching  out  and  touching  the  driver 
on  the  shoulder,  "  me  'at's  blowed  off."  The  driver 
fidgeted,  but  grasped  the  situation,  though  most  un- 
willingly. "  It  'as,  'as  it?"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
man;  "well,  then,  that'll  teach  you  to  buy  'ats 
that  fit  your  "ead.  I  "ad  a  'ole  lot  of  'ats  blow  off 
before  I  made  up  me  mind  to  get  'em  to  fit  me  'ead. 
After  that  I  "ad  no  more  trouble."  And  he  continued 
to  drive  on. 

A  firm  applied  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  some  years 
before  he  became  President,  for  information  as  to 
the  financial  standing  of  one  of  his  neighbors.  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied  as  follows:  "Yours  of  the  tenth 
inst.  received.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  X., 
and  know  his  circumstances.  First  of  all,  he  has  a 
wife  and  baby  ;  together,  they  ought  to  be  worth 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Secondly,  he  has  an  office,  in 
which  there  is  a  table  worth  one  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  three  chairs  worth,  say,  one  dollar.  Last  of  all, 
there  is  in  one  corner  a  large  rat-hole,  which  will 
bear  looking  into.    Respectfully  yours,  A.  Lincoln." 


Sheridan  once  witnessed,  with  the  author,  a  new 
play  by  Beardman,  who  had  been  writing  for  the 
stage  for  twenty  years  and  had  never  made  a  suc- 
cess. This  time,  however,  it  caught  the  popular 
fancy,  and  applause  greeted  and  ended  each-scene. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  act  Beardman's  elation  got 
the  better  of  bis  discretion,  and,  leaning  over  toward 
Sheridan,  he  exclaimed:  "Sheridan,  Sheridan,  it's 
going  to  be  a  success,  a  complete  success  1  "  "  Ah 
yes,"  murmured  Sheridan, "with  exquisite  compas- 
sion in  his  voice;  "too  bad,  too  bad!"  "Too 
bad  ?  "  stammered  his  friend  ;  "  why  too  bad  that  it 
should  prove  a  success?"  "Because  now,"  re- 
torted Sheridan,  "  it'll  take  you  another  twenty  years 
to  convince  any  one  you  wrote  it." 


Some  amusing  instances  of  Irish  wit  are  given  in 
Macdonagh's  "Irish  Life  and  Character":  "Bad 
luck  to  them  Afraydees,"  said  a  Dublin  carman  when 
an  officer  handed  him  a  shilling  aftef!.  driving  from 
Richmond  Barracks  to  the  Kildare  Street  Club. 
"  Why  ? "  asked  the  officer.  "Sure  they've  killed  all 
the  gentlemen  that  was  in  the  army."  The  officer 
was  so  pleased  with  the  veiled  insult  that  he  doubled 
the  fare.  "Why  are  Irishmen  always  laying  bare 
the  wrongs  of  their  country?"  asked  some  one  in 
the  House.  "Because  they  want  them  redressed," 
thundered  Major  O'Gorman.  An  Irish  navvy  on 
the  Holyhead  boat  was  complaining  of  his  foreman. 
"  He'd  not  stir  a  finger  himself  to  lift  a  red  herring 
off  the  gridiron,  but  he'd  ask  you  to  shift  the  Rock 
o'  Gibraltar."  _ 

"  Strange  the  papers  didn't  say  anything  about  the 
great  seismic  disturbance  and  shower  of  meteors 
the  other  day,"  remarked  Walter  Scott  Hobart  at 
the  club  one  afternoon  recently  ;  "  it  came  off  while 
I  was  down  at  my  place  at  San  Mateo.  You  know 
I  have  been  taking  boxing  lessons  for  some  months 
to  reduce  flesh,  and  it  has  worked  like  a  charm.  It's 
good  sport,  too,  and,  though  I  say  it  myself,  I'm 
pretty  clever  with  the  gloves  now.  Had  an  instructor 
come  down  three  times  a  week,  and  we  had  some 
rattling  bouts,  I  can  tell  you.  But  it  got  to  be  rather 
slow  after  a  while.  The  man  bad  taught  me  about 
all  he  knew.  I  was  up  to  all  his  tricks,  and  he  simply 
couldn't  touch  me.  I  saw  I'd  have  to  get  a  more 
scientific  instructor,  and  told  the  man  as  much  one 
afternoon.  I  broke  it  to  him  gently,  of  course,  but 
I  let  him  see  I  knew  he  wasn't  in  my  class.  The 
poor  fellow  was  all  broken  up,  and  I  felt  so  sorry  for 


him  that  I  said  we'd  put  on  the  gloves  anyway  for  one 
last  go.  It  was  tben  that  the  extraordinary  cosmic 
phenomena  I  mentioned  took  place.  I  had  just  put 
up  my  hands  and  was  getting  ready  to  show  him  a 
trick  or  two  when  the  world  seemed  to  bump  into 
something  hard  and  jarred  me  clean  off  my  feet. 
At  the  same  time  it  ran  into  a  rain  of  meteors  that 
made  the  most  brilliant  pyrotechnic  display  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  Somehow  it  didn't  seem  to  affect  the 
professor  much,  for  when  I  recovered  from  my  sur- 
prise, he  was  bathing  my  head  and  murmuring  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  he  '  guessed  the  young  guy 
wouldn't  be  so  gay  now  for  one  while.*  I  have  de- 
cided to  keep  him  on  until  the  cosmogony  gets  a  Utile 

more  settled." 

*    ♦ — • 

MONEY    AND    MARRIAGE. 


Mr.   Dooley,    the    Chicago   Journal's    Philosopher, 
Gives  His  Idea  of  a  Millionaire  Wed- 
ding in  New  York. 


1 '  They'se  wan  thing  that  always  makes  me  feel  sure 
iv  what  Hogan  calls  th'  safety  iv  our  dimmicratic 
institutions,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "an'  that's  th'  in- 
threst  th*  good  people  iv  New  York  takes  in  a  wed- 
din'  iv  th'  miilyonaires.  Anny  time  a  millyonaire 
condescinds  to  enter  th'  martial  state,  as  Hogan 
says,  an",  as  Hogan  says,  make  vows  to  Hyman, 
which  is  th'  Jew  god  iv  marredge,  he  can  fill  th' 
house  an'  tur-rn  people  away  fr'm  th'  dure.  An'  he 
does.  Th'  sthreets  is  crowded.  Th"  cars  can  har'ly 
get  through.  Th'  polis  foorce  is  out  an'  hammerin"  th" 
heads  iv  th'  delighted  throng.  Ripresintatives  iv  th' 
free  an'  enlightened  press,  th'  pollutyem  iv  our  lib- 
erties, as  Hogan  says,  bright,  inlilligent.  young 
journalists,  iver  r-ready  to  probe  fraud  an'  sham, 
disgeesed  as  waiters,  is  dashin'  madly  about  makin' 
notes  on  their  cuffs.  Business  is  suspinded. 
They'se  no  money  in  Wall  Street.  It's  all  at  th' 
sacred  scene.  Hour  be  hour,  as  th"  prisints  ar-re 
delivered,  th'  bank  rates  go  up.  Th"  Threeasury 
Department  has  to  go  on  a  silver  basis,  there  bein* 
no  goold  to  mannyfacther  into  plunks. 

"  Inside  th'  house  th'  prisints  cast  a  goolden  gleam 
on  th'  beauchious  scene.  Th'  happy  father  is  seen 
seated  at  a  table  dictatin'  m  illy  on- dollar  checks  to  a 
stenographer.  Th'  goold  chandiliers  are  draped  with 
ropes  iv  diamon's  and  pearls.  Th'  hired  girl  is  pas- 
sin'  dhrinks  in  golden  goblets.  Twinty  firemen  frum 
the  New  York  Cinthral  Railroad  is  shovelin'  diamon'- 
sthudded  pickle  crutes  into  th'  back-yard  among  th" 
yachts  an'  hor-rses.  Chansey  Depoo  enthers  an' 
thrips  over  a  box  iv  bonds.  '  Ar-re  these  th'  holy 
bonds  iv  mathrimony  ? '  he  says,  f  'r  he  is  a  wild  divvle 
an'  ye  can't  stop  his  jokin",  aven  on  solemn  occasions. 
"  Th'  soggarlh  comes  in  afther  a  while,  carryin'  a 
goold  prayer-book,  th'  gift  iv  th"  Rotschilds,  an' 
stands  behind  a  small  but  valuable  pree-doo.  To  th' 
soft,  meelojous  chune  iv  th"  '  Wagner  Palace  Weddin" 
March,"  frum  '  Long  Green,'  th'  groom  enthers 
simply  but  ixpinsively  attired  in  governmint  fours  an" 
fannin"  himself  with  a  bunch  iv  first- mortgage  bonds. 
Th'  prayers  fr  th'  occasion,  printed  on  negotyable 
paper,  is  disthributed  among  th'  guests.  Th'  bride 
was  delayed  by  th'  crowd  outside.  Women  screamed 
an'  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  sthrong  men  cheered 
an'  wept,  an'  'twas  not  until  the  polis  had  clubbed  tin 
hardy  pathiiots  to  death  that  th'  lady  could  enther  th' 
house  where  her  fate  was  to  be  sealed.  But  finally 
she  med  it,  an'  th'  two  happy,  happy  childhren, 
whose  sunshiny  youth  ripresinted  five  thousand  miles 
iv  thrack,  eight  goold  mines,  wan  hundred  millyon 
dollars'  worth  iv  rollin"  stock,  an'  a  majority  intbrest 
in  th"  Chicago  stock-yards,  was  r-ready  fr  th'  nicas- 
sary  transfers  that  wud  establish  th'  combination. 

"Th'  ceremony  was  brief  but  inthrestin".  Th' 
happy  father  forced  his  way  through  diamon'  stoma- 
chers an'  they  was  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  handed  th' 
clargyman,  whose  name  was  Murphy,  but  he  carri'd 
himself  as  well  as  if  he  was  used  to  it,  handed  him  a 
check  fr  tin  millyon  dollars.  I  don't  blame  him. 
Divvle  the  bit.  Me  own  hear-rt  is  hard  an'  me  eyes 
ar-re  dhry,  but  I'd  break  down  if  I  had  to  hand 
anny  wan  that  much.  '  I  suppose  th'  check  is 
good?'  said  the  clargyman.  "Tis  certyfied,'  says 
th'  weepin'  father.  '  Do  ye  take  this  check  ? '  says 
th'  clargyman,  'to  have  an*  to  hold  until  some  wan 
parts  ye  fr'm  it  ? '  he  says.  '  That  I  do,'  says  th' 
young  man.  '  Thin,'  says  th'  clargyman,  '  I  see  no 
r-reason  why  ye  shoulddin'  be  married  an'  live  com- 
fortable,' he  says,  an'  married  they  were,  in  th"  old 
foolish  way  that  people  bin  married  in  fr  chenturies. 
'Tis  a  wonder  to  me  th"  ceremony  ain't  changed. 
Th'  time  is  comin',  Hinnessy,  whin  millyonaires'll 
not  be  married  be  Father  Murphy,  but  be  th' 
gov'nors  iv  th'  Stock  Exchange.  They'll  be  put 
through  th'  clearin'  house,  me  faith,  an'  securities 
will  be  issued  be  th'  combination,  Twinty-year 
goold-secured,  four  per  cint.  bonds  iv  mathrimony. 
Aha,  'tis  a  joke  that  Chansey  Depoo  might've  med. 

"Th'  crowd  outside  waited  cheerin'  an'  fightin'  th' 
polis.  In  this  here  land  iv  liberty  an"  akequality, 
Hinnessy,  iv'ry  man  is  as  good"  as  iv'ry  other  man, 
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Truest  Economy  to  Get  the  Best. 

A  cheaply  made  sewing-machine  is  dear  at 
any  price,  because  faulty  in  action,  liable  to 
break   and  difficult  to  operate.     A   labor- 
saving  machine  for  woman's  use  should  be 
the   best;    it   is   truest   economy  to   get   a 
sewing-machine  bearing  this  trade-mark. 
EXPERIENCE  PROVES 
A  SINGER  THE  BEST. 
You  can  try  one  Free.     Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE   AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The   Singer    Manufacturing    Co. 

OFFICES   IN    EVERY  CITY   IN   THE  WORLD. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


Seven  food  products — prevent 
nnd  relieve  diabetes,  dyspep- 
sia, debility,  etc.  Ask  dealers. 
Unlike  all  others.  Look  for 
criBB-cross  lines.  Pamphlet 
and  sample  offer  mailedfree^ 


K.  C.  WHOLE  WHEAT    FLOUR. 

Prevent*  constipation   and   liver   troubles. 

GLUTEN  CRITS, 

New  health  breakfast  rood. 

PANSY  Pastry  Flour, 


FAKWELL  &  1EHINES,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  17.  S.  A. 


except  a  polisman,  an'  it  showed  how  thrue  th'  people 
in  New  York  is  to  th'  thraditions  iv  Jefferson  that 
divvle  a  wan  iv  thira'd  move  away  till  th'  check'd 
been  passed  fr'm  father  to  son  an'  th'  important  part 
iv  th'  sacred  ceremony  was  over.  Thin  a  few  iv 
thim  wint  home  to  cuk  dinner  f  'r  their  husbands,  who 
was  previnted  be  their  jooties  at  th'  gas  house  from 
attindin'  th'  function.  Th'  r-rest  remained  an'  see  th' 
two  gr-reat  fortunes  get  into  their  carredge,  pursued 
be  th'  guests,  to  th'  amount  of  five  hundred  millyons, 
peltin'  thim  with  seed  pearls." 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "  raebbe  'twasn't  as 
bad  as  th'  pa-apers  let  on.  Ye  can't  always  thrust 
thim." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Th' pa-apers 
say  two  gr-reat  fortunes  united,  and  if  that's  it  they 
didn't  need  th'  sarvices  iv  a  piiest,  but  a  lawyer  an'  a 
thrust  comp'ny.  Perhaps,  with  all  th'  certyfied 
checks,  'twas  two  rale  people  that  was  married,  an' 
if  that's  so,  it  explains  th'  prisince  iv  Father  Murphy." 
— Peter  Dunne  in  the  Chicago  Journal.  Copyright, 
1899. 
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'**    SAMPLES, 
!2  differj^rstyles  for  trial 
on  receipt-  of  6  cents  in  stamps 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO., 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE    CALL 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  fight  against 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State.. 

The  "sure  thing"  races  are  NOT 
ADVERTISED  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filied  with 
the  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 

Delivered  by  carrier      -     -      65c.  a  month 
Weekly  Call $1.00  per  year 

W.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

ANYWHERE  AT  ANYTIME 
Call  on  or  Write 

E.  G.  DHKE'S  HDTEBTISIH&  AGENCY 

64  &  65  Merchants*  Exchange 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FHIlIf        s-  9"    Mariposa   flails 
llMflllL    via        Honolulu  and 

fc  Auckland  for  Sydney, 

Wednesday,   April  19, 
1899,  at  10  p.  hi. 
S.     S.    Australia,     for 
ffimFfflftlk  Honolulu    only,    TVed- 
^yilipUltq-  nesday,  May  3,  2  p.  m. 
J,  D.  Spreckels  ABros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.    Freight  Office,  337  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  31. ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Coptic...  (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  April  38 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) "Wednesday,  May  24 

I>oric,  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  17 

Coptic .  .(Via  Honolulu) Friday,  July  14 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


f^ 


Toyo    Risen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m„  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

America  Mam Saturday,  May  6 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  June  1 

Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  June  27 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  A.  M.,  Apr.  1, 
6,  ir,     16,   21,   26,   May   1,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m„  Apr.  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  May  1, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  m., 
.  Apr.   4,  o,   14,  19,  24,  29,  May  4,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  A.  m„ 
Apr.  2,  6,  io,  14,  18,  22,  a6,  30,  May  4,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
A.  m„  Apr.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  May  a,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter.    For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m„  seventh  of  each  month. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing, 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.(Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and LITEKFOOL, 

TIA  QOEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  FOE  EXCELLENCE  OF  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.     S82  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin   Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
12, 553  tons. 


GERMANIC 


BRITANNIC 


OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tons.     Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to   official   railway    and  steamship  offices  oa 
Pacific  Coast. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 
New  York  and   Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  io  a.  m. 

New  York April  26  I  Paris May  10 

St.  Louis May  3  |  St,  Paul .May  17 

BED  STAB  LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  13  noon. 

Kensington April  26  I  Friesland May  10 

Noordland May  3  I  Southwark May  17 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To   Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and   freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation    Company,     G.    D.     FAHNESTC" 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


April  17,  1899. 


Honors  to  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Among  the  many  social  courtesies  extended  to 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  during  her  visit  here  was  a 
luncheon  given  in  her  honor  by  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Wilson  recently  at  her  residence,  2027  California 
Street.  The  table  was  beautifully  decorated,  and 
the  afternoon  was  very  pleasantly  passed.  The 
others  present  were  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Harold 
Sewall,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mrs.  William  G. 
Irwin,  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey. 

Another  enjoyable  affair  was  a  luncheon  given  on 
Tuesday,  April  nth,  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Cunningham 
at  her  residence,  2829  Pacific  Avenue.  Amid  artistic 
surroundings  the  luncheon  was  enjoyed  by  Mrs. 
Reid,  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Eells,  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Easton,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson, 
Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  and  Miss  Dillon. 

The  Sanborn  Luncheon. 
Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Sanborn  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
University  Club  on  Tuesday,  April  nth,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  Henrotin,  of  Chicago,  ex-president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  A  wealth  of 
golden-hued  eschscholtzias  graced  the  large  oval- 
shaped  table,  and  an  elaborate  menu  was  served. 
Mrs.  Henrotin  addressed  the  ladies  on  the  subject  of 
the  economic  condition  of  women's  clubs  in  Chicago. 
Those  invited  to  meet  the  honored  guest  were  : 

Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Symmes, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Morrison,  Mrs.  P. 
B.  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kinkaid,  Mrs.  Dor- 
ville  Libby,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sargent,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis, 
Mrs.  James  Dunn,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Lowenberg,  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Bunker,  Mme.  Paget,  Mrs.  A,  W.  Bishop, 
Mrs.  John  Bakewell,  Mrs.  E.  Llewellyn,  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Frank, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Butler,  Mrs.  W.  I.  Eckart,  Mrs.  George 
Law  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  N.  Woods,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood, 
Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  Mrs.  James  Monroe  Goewey, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Vail,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Higgins,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Carr,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Powers, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs. 
Josephine  de  Greayer,  Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall, 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody,  Mrs.  M.  J.  McDonald, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Slack,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Belcher,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Chretien,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Looseley,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Booth,  Mrs.  William  Manning,  Miss  Anna  Beaver, 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Hughes. 


A  Dinner  to  Hon.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Martin  Mann  will  give  a 
dinner-party  to  Hon.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  15th,  at  their  residence,  3414  Washing- 
ton Street.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  there  will  be  a 
miniature  lake  dotted  with  isles  and  framed  with  La 
France  roses,  while  little  electric-light  bulbs  will 
furnish  illumination.  A  string  orchestra  will  provide 
music  during  the  evening.  Those  who  have  been 
invited  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pond  are  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Spruance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gor- 
don Stolp,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Allen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Dempster  McKee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Phillips,  of 
Oakland,  Mrs.  James  Mee,  Miss  Nora  McNeil,  Miss 
Genevieve  Mee,  Captain  Charles  Nelson,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Whittier,  Mr.  David  Bagley,  Mr.  H.  V.  Mann,  of 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Dowling. 


The  Charity  Gingerbread  Fete  and  Ball. 

The  charity  gingerbread  fSte  that  has  been  held  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall  during  the  past  week  has  been  a 
notable  success.  The  ladies  in  charge  have  given 
more  than  they  promised,  so  no  one  has  been  disap- 
pointed and  the  little  sufferers  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital will  receive  a  much  needed  benefit.  Entertain- 
ments of  an  interesting  character  have  been  given 
day  and  night,  and  the  final  performances  will  be 
given  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  April  15th. 
The  hall  will  be  cleared  of  booths  in  the  evening, 
and  the  sole  attraction  will  be  a  performance  by  the 
vaudeville  troupe  of  the  United  States  battle-ship 
Iowa  and  musical  selections  by  the  Twenty- fouith 
Infantry  Band,  U.  S.  A.,  that  recently  arrived  here 
from  Cuba.  This  should  prove  to  be  a  great  draw- 
ing card.  The  affair  will  come  to  an  end  on  Mon- 
day evening,  April  17th,  when  a  grand  ball  will  be 
given  at  the  hall.  The  tickets  for  dancers  will  be 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each  and  spectators  will  be 
admitted  to  the  gallery  for  one  dollar.  It  is  intended 
to  make  this  the  leading  event  of  the  season.  The 
committees  will  comprise : 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie, 
Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  Percy  King,  Mr.  John  S. 
Merrill,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Holbrook,  Mr.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Preston,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Field,  Mr.  Frederick  Kohl, 


ROYAL ^ 


Powder 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Male  from  Pure  Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar. 


Mr.  Frank  King,  Colonel  Frank  Sumner,  Mr. 
William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  Payot,  Mr.  Wendell 
Easton,  Mr.  Antoine  Borel,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Pope. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Clara  Hellman  and  Captain 
Emanuel  S.  Heller  will  take  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  26th,  at  the  residence  of  the  parents  of 
the  bride  elect,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  corner 
of  Franklin  and  Sacramento  Streets.  Only  relatives 
and  very  intimate  friends  will  be  present. 

Miss  Alice  R.  Greenwald  and  Mr.  Louis  Green- 
baum  will  be  married  in  May. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  S.  Finch  and  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Ralston,  son  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ralston,  of  Oak- 
land, will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April  18th,  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gertrude  Campbell  and  Dr.  David  Shoe- 
maker will  be  united  in  marriage  on  Wednesday, 
April  19th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Campbell,  1014  Sixteenth  Street, 
Oakland.  After  traveling  for  three  months  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  they  will  reside  in 
Truckee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  have  issued  a  thousand 
invitations  for  a  reception  which  they  will  give  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  19th,  at  their  residence, 
"Arbor  Villa,"  in  East  Oakland.  They  will  be 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Sperry.  A  musicale 
and  supper  will  be  the  features  of  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  will  give  a  progressive-euchre 
party  at  her  residence,  340  Page  Street,  on  Saturday, 
April  15th. 

Mrs.  Minor  Goodall,  Mrs.  William  Morris,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Brown,  of  Oakland,  will  entertain  the 
members  of  the  Cosmos  Club  at  luncheon  on  Tues- 
day, April  i8ih,  at  the  Piedmont  Club  house.  After- 
ward, whist  will  be  played. 

Mrs,  Joseph  C.  Campbell  will  give  a  progressive- 
euchre  party  on  Thursday,  April  20th,  at  her  resi- 
dence, 3619  Buchanan  Street. 

The  California  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  will  give  a  reception  at  the  California 
Hotel  in  honor  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  19th,  from 
eight  until  eleven  o'clock.  The  affair  will  celebrate 
Lexington  Day.  There  will  be  music  and  refresh- 
ments throughout  the  evening.  President  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by 
a  committee  of  twenty  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  the  two  orders. 

"Idlehour,"  the  beautiful  country-home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  at  Oakdale,  Long 
Island,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Tuesday  morning, 
April  nth,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  conflagration 
was  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilt were  asleep  at  the  time,  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives.  They  went  to  New  York  after  the 
fire,  and  then  to  Newport  on  Friday,  where  they  are 
occupying  the  Hammond  cottage. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  gave 
an  assembly  at  Cotillion  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
April  14th,  as  a  compliment  to  the  patronesses  and  in 
appreciation  of  the  successful  manner  in  which  they 
managed  the  series  of  meetings  held  by  the  club 
during  the  winter  season.  There  was  quite  a  large 
attendance,  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  until  one 
o'clock.  Those  who  received  were :  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  William 
Ingraham  Kip,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  and  Mrs. 
McAfee. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Crellin  and  the  Misses  Crellin 
pleasantly  entertained  a  number  of  their  friends  at 
cards  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  14th,  at  their  home 
in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Belcher  gave  a  very  pleasant  in- 
formal day  at  home  on  Tuesday,  April  nth,  and 
entertained  many  of  her  friends.  She  was  assisted 
in  receiving  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Young,  Miss  Eleanor 
Wood,  Miss  Marie  Voorhies,  Miss  Florence  Ives, 
Miss  Gertrude  Goewey,  Miss  Ethel  Creigh,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Church. 

Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard  and  Mrs.  O.  Shafter 
Howard  will  receive  on  Thursdays  in  April  at  their 
home  in  Oakland. 

The  matinee  tea  given  by  Mrs.  George  C.  Board- 
man  on  Saturday,  April  8th,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  affairs  of  the  early  season.  It  was  largely 
attended,  and  served  to  introduce  the  niece  of  the 
hostess,  Miss  Edith  Owen,  who  is  here  from  the  East 
on  a  brief  visit. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club  will  hold 
an  election  for  a  board  of  directors  on  Tuesday, 
April  18th.  The  nominations  are  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Piatt,  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer,  Mr.  James  W.  Reid, 
Mr.  John  I.  Sabin,  Mr.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and  Mr. 
James  W.  Byrne. 

The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  held  their  an- 
nual election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  on  Mon- 
day, April  ioth,  with  the  following  result :  President, 
Mr.  Vanderlynn  Stow  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  William 
G.  Stafford ;  secretary,  Mr.  T.  M.  Pennell ;  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Howard  C.  Houghton  ;  directors,  Mr.  V. 
C.  Griffield,  Mr.  F.  P.  Deering,  Mr.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Kirkham  Wright. 

Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia  recently  acted 
the  part  of  Hamlet  in  a  translation  of  his  own  from 
Shakespeare  before  the  Czar  and  Czarina  and  the 
Russian  court.  "The  grand  duke's  conception  of 
the  part  was  quite  original,"  says  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  "and  his  portrayal  of  the  character  differed 
from  that  usually  seen  on  the  stage." 


Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 
There  has  been  some  little  interest  manifested  in 
golf  recently,  and  this  is  due  to  the  inter-club  con- 
tests. The  San  Francisco  Club  members  crossed  the 
bay  on  Saturday,  April  8th,  to  play  the  members  of 
the  Oakland  Club,  and  they  came  back  defeated. 
On  Saturday,  April  15th,  the  return  match  will  be 
played  at  the  Presidio  links.  The  personnel  of  the 
two  teams  will  not  be  the  same  as  on  last  Saturday. 
An  interesting  game  is  looked  forward  to. 

In  the  contest  on  Saturday  the  greens  were  in 
splendid  condition,  and  the  course  was  the  lengthened 
one  of  eighteen  holes.  The  Oakland  team  scored 
twenty-three  holes  on  the  first  round,  and  the  San 
Francisco  team  four  holes.  In  the  second  round  the 
Oakland  team  scored  eleven  holes  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco team  one  hole.  This  resulted  in  the  Oakland 
team  being  twenty- nine  up  on  the  day.  It  was  a 
serious  defeat  for  the  local  players.  The  contestants 
were  as  follows : 

Oakland  Golf  Club— E.  R.  Folger,  G.  D.  Green- 
wood, R.  M.  Fitzgerald,  C.  P.  Hubbard,  D.  F. 
Belden,  J.  C.  McKee,  R.  A.  Cooke,  and  J.  A. 
Folger. 

San  Francisco  Golf  Club— S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr.,  Dr. 
C.  T.  Hibbetts,  Harry  Babcock,  H.  D.  Pillsbury, 
J.  W.  Byrne,  R.  B.  Gaylord,  Charles  Page,  and  E. 
J.  McCutchen. 

The  scores  made  at  both  games  will  be  added  to- 
gether. If  the  Oakland  Club  should  win  the  second 
game  the  result  will  be  a  tie,  as  the  San  Francisco 
Club  won  the  double  game  last  December.  In  this 
case  the  tie  will  be  played  off  on  May  r3th,  either  at 
Burlingame  or  San  Rafael.  The  San  Francisco  Club 
is  the  present  holder  of  the  silver  trophy. 

There  is  a  healthful  boom  in  lawn-tennis  now, 
which  is  caused  by  the  coming  tournaments.  The 
tournament  of  the  Academic  League  will  commence 
on  Saturday  morning,  April  15th,  and  continue  all 
day.  The  contestants  in  singles  will  be  Mr.  Roth 
and  Mr.  Hudson,  Harry  Weihe  and  Mr.  Valentine, 
Dmmmond  McGavin  and  A.  B.  Watson,  Mr. 
Hooper  and  A.  N.  Watson.  Those  who  will  play 
doubles  will  be  Mr.  Roth  and  H.  Weihe  versus  Mr. 
Valentine  and  Mr.  Hudson,  D.  McGavin  and  Mr. 
Hooper  versus  A,  B.  Watson  and  A.  N.  Watson. 
The    tournament    will    be    resumed    on    Saturday, 

April  22d. 

• — ■»■ — • 

The  Death  of  Miss  Romietta  Wallace. 
Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  youngest  daughter  of 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace,  died  at  her 
home,  799  Van  Ness  Avenue,  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  6th,  the  cause  of  death  being  heart  failure. 
She  was  as  bright  and  vivacious  as  usual  up  to  a  few 
hours  of  her  demise,  and  the  suddenness  of  her 
death  was  a  sad  and  serious  shock  to  her  relatives  as 
well  as  to  her  many  friends.  Miss  Wallace  was  a 
handsome  and  talented  girl,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
all  who  knew  her.  The  funeral  took  place  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  and  the  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  family  mausoleum  at  Santa  Clara. 


A  Royal  Alliance. 

The  Apollinaris  Water  Co.,  Ltd.,  shippers  of  the 
Apollinaris,  Queen  of  Table  Waters,  and  Johannis, 
1      whose    water    is    called'  the  King  of  Table 


Ltd., 


Waters,  have  consolidated. — London  Lancet. 


Moet  & 
Chandon. 

(The    Largest    and    Oldest    Champagne    House    in    the 
World). 

White  Seal  (Grande  Cuv£e),  of  exceptional 
bouquet  and  dryness. — Court  Journal. 

WILLIAM    WOLFF    &    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         339  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Travelers  this  year  avoid  the  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  Included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II., 
April  39th.  First  June  Party  by  TJmbria, 
May  37th.  For  other  parties  see  free  illus- 
trated programme, 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


Cares  End 

at 

^Etna  Springs 

Two  trains  daily — 7:30  a.  m„  4:00  p.  H.    Round  trip,  $7, 
includes  private  carriage  to  Springs. 

W.  L.  MITCHELL,  Manager, 

Mtua.  Springs,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Spring's. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a  most  gentle  soap, 
a  soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not    excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell   It,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    JJBADEK    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'sExtraDry 

TX7HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 

The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'S 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


It  is  easy  to  get  to  Trocadero  :  Take 
Mission  or  Valencia  Street  cars  to  Ingle- 
side — a  few  minutes'  walk  from  there. 
If  you  don't  want  to  walk,  ring  up 
Mission  22 — 4  bells,  and  a  carriage  will 
meet  you  at  cars. 

You  will  like  it  when  you  get  there 
— everything  is  so  first-class. 


LADIES  GET  MONEY 

At  the  respectable  house  of 

UNCLE    HARRIS, 

15  Grant  Avenue. 

ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  In  store: 

8  ATT.  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce! 
to  IB  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


nronrcruT  1  didcd  and  maks  s2  »  da>- » 

ntrllLOLni    A    rOrtn    home  during  leisure  hours; 

specimen  copy  and  full  information  10c. 

THE  AMERICAN  BUILDER,  Chicago. 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY   REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


April  17,  1899. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  H.  M.  Gillie  sailed  from  New  York  for  Paris 
on  the  White  Star  steamer  Majestic  on  April  5th. 

The  Misses  Helen  and  Mary  Stubbs  will  arrive  in 
New  York  on  May  26th  from  Southampton.  They 
will  be  met  by  their  father,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  and 
escorted  across  the  continent  to  their  home  in  this 
city,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  most  of 
which  time  they  have  been  traveling  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Mary  Scott,  who 
have  been  abroad  during  the  past  four  months,  have 
returned  to  San  Francisco.  They  were  accompanied 
from  New  York  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  went  East  to 
meet  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  accompinied  by 
Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  have  gone  to  the  mountains 
for  a  stay  of  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mills  have  gone  to  "  Alta 
Mira  Villa,"  Sausalito,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  Breckinridge  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Breckinridge  sailed  from  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  for  Europe.  They  will  join  their 
mother,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon,  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  are  expected  from 
New  York  in  a  few  days,  and  will  visit  Mrs.  Sprague's 
parents,  Judge  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace,  at 
their  home,  799  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle  has  taken  the  Denis  Dono- 
hoe  cottage  at  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  James  Wyatt  Oates,  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  at  her  home  on 
the  comer  of  Pacific  Avenue  and  Pierce  Street.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  making  a  short  visit  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  were  in  New  York 
last  week. 

Miss  Laura  Van  Wyck  is  visiting  Miss  Laura 
Jordan,  at  her  home  on  Willamette  Heights,  Port- 
land, Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson  returned  to  San 
Mateo  on  Saturday  last,  after  a  delightful  trout-fish- 
ing excursion  to  Purissima,  San  Gregorio,  and  Pes- 
cadero. 

Mr.  William  H.  Avery  has  gone  East  and  will  be 
away  about  five  weeks. 

Mrs.  N.  Van  Bergen  and  family  have  moved  to 
Alameda,  where  they  are  occupying  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alfs,  who  will  leave  shortly 
for  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson,  who  have  returned 
from  their  trip  to  Southern  California,  were  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Captain  S.  B.  Peterson  and  his  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Carrie  Peterson,  are  occupying 
their  new  residence  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Buchanan  Streets. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin  came  up  from  Burlingame 
on  Tuesday  and  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  James  Monroe  Goewey  is  convalescing  after  a 
severe  illness  that  confined  him  to  his  home  for 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  traveling  in  Montana 
and  Utah  and  expects  to  return  to  San  Francisco  in 
about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee  will  take  a 
cottage  in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  are  expected  home 
to-day  (Saturday)  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  visited  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Heazelton  have  been  sojourn- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McNear  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Colonel  Alexander  G.  Hawes  left  on  Saturday  last 
for  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  expects  to  remain 
for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd.  C.  Peterson  are  occupying 
their  cottage  at  Belvedere,  where  they  will  remain 
throughout  the  summer. 

Miss  Bernice  Landers,  of  San  Leandro,  who  is 
making  a  stay  of  some  duration  in  Honolulu,  ex- 
pects to  go  on  to  Japan  with  the  Lorings,  of  Oak- 
land, who  are  now  in  the  islands, 

Hon.  D.  Lynch  Pringle,  formerly  United  States 
consul-general  at  Constantinople  and  more  recently 
United  States  consul-general  at  Guatemala,  arrived 
in  this  city  early  in  the  week,  and  is  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt  was  a  visitor  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Palmer,  Mich.,  is  the  guest  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  John  Kirkpatrick,  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Harry  Francis  came  over  from  San  Rafael 
early  in  the  week  and  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Chesebrough  and  Miss 
Chesebrough,  of  Oakland,  were  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
a  few  days  ago. 

Miss  Charlotte  L.  Field,  after  a  year's  absence, 
returned  from  the  East  on  Friday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Wood  registered  at  the 
Tavem  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Kohn,  of  1131  Laguna 
Street,  have  left  for  an  extended  tour  to  New  York 
and  Europe. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Barstow,  of  San  Rafael,  was  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Gibbs  and  the  Misses  Virginia 
and  Helen  Gibbs  were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Francis,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Littell,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
George  M.  Foster,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kirkwood, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Brewer,  of  San  Mateo,  Mrs,  W.  D.  Tisdale  and 
Miss  Tisdale,  of  San  Jose",  Dr.  Myra  W.  Knox,  of 
Oakland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Doran,  of  Los  An- 
.geles,  Miss  G.  B.  Libbey  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Fulton, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  Mr.  A.  A.  Van  Voorhies,  of  Sacra- 
mento, Mr.  George  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  Ransom, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  James  Cross,   Mr.  D.  F. 


Farquharson,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bowie,  Miss  M.  Moore, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Porter,  General  J.  F.  Houghton,  Miss 
Houghton,  Mr.  H.  B.  Houghton,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee,  ot  Placerville, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Watt,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Merrill,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Beckman,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  Miss  Claribel 
A.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Dixon,  of 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Felton,  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  Mrs.  John  Belvin,  of  Chicago,  111., 
Mrs.  Frank  Muhlenberg,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  G.  Wood  and  the  Misses  Wood,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Biddle,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mr. 
S.  Bert  Cohen,  of  Carson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lang- 
home,  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Heinemann, 
of  Chicago,  Miss  O.  C.  Poole,  Miss  M.  M.  D. 
Sheckels,  and  Miss  M.  C.  Beavans,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Mrs.  V.  Clement  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Walker,  of 
Salt  Lake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Seiberling,  of  Akron, 
0.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Hart,  of  San  Jos£,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Soule,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Manchester,  Mr.  William  Jeffrey,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Geddis,  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  E.  Michant,  Mr.  A. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Miller,  of  Sydney,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Phillips,  of  Reno,  Nev. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Lieutenant  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale,  U.  S. 
N.,  who  was  killed  on  April  1st  in  a  battle  with  the 
natives  in  Samoa,  was  very  popular  in  society  circles 
in  San  Francisco,  where  his  young  widow  has  been 
residing  during  his  absence.  Only  ten  months  ago 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Ethel  Sidney  Smith,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  who  are  at 
present  visiting  at  Yokohama,  Japan.  Lieutenant 
Lansdale  was  forty-one  years  of  age,  and  served  in 
the  navy  nearly  twenty-one  years,  having  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  June, 
1878.  He  was  appointed  executive  officer  ot  the 
Philadelphia  when  the  cruiser  was  ordered  to  Samoa, 
succeeding  Lieutenant  Stevens,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  in- 
capacitated by  illness.  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Hethering- 
ton,  U.  S.  N.,  now  at  Mare  Island,  has  been  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Philadelphia  at  Samoa  to  take  the 
place  of  Lieutenant  Lansdale. 

Colonel  Samuel  M.  Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding 
the  Sixth  Artillery,  arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
early  in  the  week  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Mills  and  his  two  sons,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Mills  and  Mr.  P.  O.  Mills.  They  departed  on  Wednes- 
day on  the  Japanese  steamer  Nippon  Maru  for  Hono- 
lulu, where  Colonel  Mills  will  be  chief  officer  of  the 
garrison. 

Lieutenant  J.  C.  Cantwell  and  Mrs.  Cantwell, 
formerly  Miss  Florence  Godley,  arrived  from  the 
East  early  in  the  week.  Lieutenant  Cantwell  has 
for  the  past  three  years  been  on  special  duty  as  In- 
spector of  the  Sixth  Life  Saving  District  and  as 
executive  officer  of  the  United  States  steamer  Morrill, 
with  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  during  the  war.  He 
has  just  been  assigned  to  duty  as  commanding  officer 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Nunivak,  which  is  in- 
tended for  duty  on  the  Yukon  River. 

Major  Stephen  W.  Groesbeck,  U.  S.  A.,  Judge- 
Advocate  of  the  Department  of  California,  has  re- 
turned to  this  city  and  resumed  his  duties  as  judge- 
advocate  of  this  department,  relieving  Captain 
Robert  H.  Noble,  Third  Infantry,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Shafter. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Whiting  left  Manila  for  Japan  via 
Hong  Kong  on  February  15th.  Mrs.  Whiting  will 
not  return  to  Manila  during  Captain  Whiting's  cruise, 
but  will  remain  in  Japan  until  her  husband  has  com- 
pleted his  tour  of  sea  duty,  which  will  probably  end 
not  later  than  June  next. 

Lieutenant-Commander  W.  S.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Hydrographic  Office 
in  this  city  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Samoa  on 
the  Oceanic  steamper  Mariposa,  which  sails  next 
Wednesday.  He  will  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Kautz 
for  duty  on  the  Philadelphia.  Lieutenant  C.  C. 
Calkins,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  navigating  officer  of  the 
Olympia  under  Admiral  Dewey,  has  been  ordered  to 
take  charge  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  to  succeed 
Lieutenant-Commander  Hughes. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  wife  of  Paymaster  A.  Peterson,  U. 
S.  N.,  of  the  Baltimore,  is  no  longer  in  Manila,  hav- 
ing gone  to  Hong  Kong.  She  will  remain  at  the  lat- 
ter place  until  the  summer  approaches,  when  she  will 
go  to  Yokohama  or  some  of  the  mountain  resorts  so 
near  at  hand. 

Captain  C.  L.  Bent,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Bent  have  departed  for  Fort  Brady,  Mich., 
where  the  captain  is  now  stationed.  Accompanying 
them  was  Mrs.  Bent's  mother,  Mrs.  Emelie  Cohen, 
of  Alameda,  who  will  visit  them  for  a  while  in 
Michigan  and  then  go  on  to  her  other  married 
daughter  in  New  England, 

Commander  James  M.  Forsyth,  U.S.  N.  sailed  for 
Manila  on  the  Nippon  Maru  on  Wednesday.  He 
has  been  ordered  to  command  the  Baltimore,  to  take 
the  place  of  Captain  M.  M.  Dyer,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
had  command  of  that  vessel  in  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay,  and  who  has  been  invalided. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Edie  will  remove  from  the  Presidio  to 
the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Kip, 
on  Franklin  Street,  where  she  will  remain  during  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Edie  in  Manila. 

Captain  W.  M.  Akin,  U.  S.  V.,  arrived  from  the 
East  on  Thursday,  and  is  a  guest  at  the  California 
Hotel.  He  will  go  to  Manila  on  the  transport  Ari- 
zona, 

Lieutenant- Commander  William  H.  Everett,  U.  S. 
N.,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Sunday,  and  was  a  guest 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  On  Wednesday  be  sailed 
for  Hongkong  on  the  Japanese  steamer  Nippon 
Maru,  having  been  ordered  to  report  to  Admiral 
Dewey.    He  is  to  assume  command  of  the  steamer 


Iris,  which  was  purchased  from  England  by  the 
United  States  Government  when  the  war  began. 

Lieutenant  H.  M.  Powell,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Powell  arrived  in  San  Diego  early  in  the 
week. 

Ensign  Schultze,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Iowa  and  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia  in 
place  of  Ensign  J.  R.  Monaghan,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  natives  in  Samoa  on 
April  1st. 

Captain  John  Murphy,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  arrived  from  Manila  on  Saturday  last  on  the 
transport  Scandia.  Captain  Murphy  will  be  im- 
mediately promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  retired. 
He  has  been  in  the  army  since  1858, 

Surgeon  John  M.  Steele,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here 
from  the  Philippines  on  Thursday,  and  was  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel.  He  has  completed  a  three 
years'  cruise,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  be  assigned  to  shore  duty. 

Lieutenant  S.  L.  Graham,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who 
has  been  at  Los  Angeles  for  some  time,  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Md. 

Lieutenant  W.  W.  Ketchum,  Sixth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs,  Ketchum,  who  arrived  from  Fortress 
Monroe  early  in  the  week,  sailed  for  Honolulu  on 
Wednesday  on  the  Japanese  steamer  Nippon  Maru. 

Lieutenant  Harry  M.  Hodges,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Lieutenant  Newton  A.  McCulIy,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at 
the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  William  M.  Nichols,  son  of  the  Right  Rev. 
William  F.  Nichols,  Bishop  of  California,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  a  cadet  at  large  to 
West  Point,  to  enter  the  class  beginning  June  next. 


Stay  There,  Mr.  Dewey. 
They  will  keep  you  where  you  are, 

Mr.  Dewey ; 
In  the  Philippines  afar, 

Mr.  Dewey  ; 
Never  mind,  and  don't  you  care, 
Life's  the  same  'most  anywhere  ; 
Women  can  not  reach  you  there, 

Mr.  Dewey. 

Here  you  would  be  Hobsonized, 

Mr.  Dewey  ; 
Banqueted  and  lionized, 

Mr.  Dewey  ! 
Your  gold  lace  would  soon  be  gone  ; 
Clothes  would  have  no  buttons  on  ; 
Relic  fiends  would  jump  upon 

Mr.  Dewey  I 

Rebels  will  not  get  so  gay, 

Mr.  Dewey ; 
When  they  leam  you're  there  to  stay, 

Mr.  Dewey  ; 
Your  departure  would  excite 
Aguinaldo  with  delight, 
He's  not  yearning  for  a  fight, 

Mr.  Dewey. 

Stay,  and  do  whate'er  you  will, 

Mr.  Dewey  ; 
Uncle  Sam  will  foot  the  bill, 

Mr.  Dewey  ; 
They're  a  nuisance,  anyhow, 
Kicking  up  a  useless  row, 
Stay,  and  whip  'em  soundly  now, 

Mr.  Dewey. 

To  be  sure  your  daily  mail, 

Mr.  Dewey, 
Pelts  you  just  like  Kansas  hail, 

Mr.  Dewey  ; 
Asking  for  your  photograph, 
'Steen-inch  shells  and  autograph  , 
Well — just  give  'em  all  the  laugh, 

Mr.  Dewey. 

You  know  full  well  where  you're  "  at," 

Mr.  Dewey. 
You  have  demonstrated  that, 

Mr.  Dewey  ; 
And  advice  is  quite  absurd, 
Of  it  you  don't  need  a  word, 
'Ere's  a  'ealth,  sir  1    You're  a  "  bird  1 " 

Mr.  Dewey  1 

— Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 


This  is  the  most  delightful  time  of  the  year  to  visit 
the  Tavem  of  Tamalpais.  Mill  Valley,  through 
which  the  Scenic  Railway  threads  its  way,  has 
already  taken  on  its  spring  garb  and  the  hills  are 
covered  with  verdure.  The  accommodations  at  the 
tavern  are  excellent. 


—  For  the  higher  class  of  steel  and  cop- 
per-plate  engraving,  no  house  is  better  equipped  than 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Art  Stationers.  They 
have  the  finest  engravers  and  the  best  printers ; 
all  work  is  done  on  their  premises,  and  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  management. 


—  A   PLACE  OF   INTEREST  FOR  VISITORS   IS   THE 

Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.   No.  rr3  Geary  Street. 


—  In  best  part  of  Oakland.  To  rent  or 
for  sale,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  exceptionally  fine 
home  ;  large  grounds.     Address  "G,"  Argonaut. 


—  Sashes  and  sash-buckles  in  endless 
variety.  A.  Hirschman,  gold  and  silversmith,  10 
Post  Street. 


—  Alfred  E.  Blake  M.  D.    Diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.      Telephone  R.  586.    28  Geary. 


Free  samples  of  Greenbaum's  Lislerol  Tooth  Pow- 
der mailed  on  application.     Write  to  200  Post  Street. 


The  Palace 

AMD 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Booms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Boom  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


POPULAR    PRICES. 


New  Spring  and 

Summer  Goods 

JUST  RECEIVED. 

Black  Goods.  Tan  Goods 

$3,    $4,    $5,    $6,    $7. 


34-FlNE      SHOES-Jf. 
830-832-834  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
'Phone  Main  1659. 


BUCKINGHAM  PARK 

Switzerland  of  America. 

X^OB  SALE— THE  MAGNIFICENT  ESTATE 

J-  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Buckingham,  comprising  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  with  five  miles  of  frontage  on 
Clear  Lake,  distant  eight  miles  from  Kelseyville  and* 
about  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The  property  is  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  art  and  nature  combined  ; 
with  ten  miles  of  private  road  a  continual  series  of  vistas 
are  developed.  Elevation  of  about  1,000  to  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  property  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Konokti.  The  atmosphere  is  pleasant  and  comfortable 
the  year  round,  equally  pleasant  in  summer  and  winter. 
Improvements  consist  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  comprising 
eight  rooms  and  modem  improvements  ;  large  barn  and 
outbuildings,  engine-room,  winery,  aod  wine-cellar,  and 
private  pumping  works  for  domestic  supply  and  irriga- 
tion, with  storage  reservoir  of  110,000  gallons.  The 
orchard  surrounding  the  home  comprises  all  the  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  trees — the  orange,  lemon,  prune,  apricot 
— as  well  as  full-bearing  vineyard.  Underground  sys- 
tem for  irrigation.  The  house  stands  on  a  slope  about 
200  feet  from  the  lake,  and  at  the  back  of  the  residence  is 
a  borax  lake,  which  belongs  to  the  property.  On  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  are  private  landing,  slip,  and  inclosed 
boat-houses.  Fine  boating  and  fishing  on  the  lake;  good 
hunting^ throughout  the  country  about,  including  deer. 
The  entire  property  is  ioclosed  with  a  substantial  wire 
fence,  and  approached  by  a  main  driveway  60  feet  wide 
by  private  road  of  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The 
estate  comprises  one  of  the  most  attractive  gentleman's 
homes  in  the  State  of  California,  and  is  offered  for  sal* 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will. 

For  further  data,  as  to  price  and  permission  to  view  the 
property,  apply  to 

EASTON,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO., 
638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TO   RENT 

For  the  Summer  Months 

The  country  residence  of  Mr.  I.  G. 
"Waterman  at  Montecito,  Santa 
Barbara  County,  Cal. 

House  fully  furnished  with  table 
and  bed  linen.  Stable,  with  five 
horses  and  carriages. 

Inquire  of        W.  W.  BURTON, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SATISFACTORY  TO  THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 


BYRON  MAUZY 


PIANOS 

308-314  Post  St. 
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ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest    Exquisite    Parisian    Perfumes. 

KO  YAIi-WHITE-ROSE 

BOYAI-NEW  MOWN  HAY 
KOYALi-IXOBA 

KOTAL-KEINE  VIOLETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upon  receiptor  SI. 50 
we  will  send  you  hy  mail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14th  St.,  New  York 

SOUTHERN  PAU1F1U  OOMPANY. 
(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave   and   are    due   to  arrive   at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


LEAVE      | 


From  April  9,  1899. 


|     ARRIVE 


*6.00  A 

7- 


8.30  A 

g.oo  a 


*I.OO  P 
4.0a  7 


4.3O  P 
4.3O  P 
5-00  P 

1T5.00  P 


S-3Q  * 
5-3°  * 

5-3°* 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
♦6. 00  P 
7.00  p 


]8.oo  p 
tio.05  p 


Niles,  San  Jos£,  and  Way  Stations . , 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 

MarysvlUe,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Ramsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  PlacervUle,  Marys- 
ville,  Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 

♦Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  Porterville 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  SanRamon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Landing, 
MarysvLUe,  and  Oroville 

Niles,  San  Jose1,  and  Stockton 

Yosemtte  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond 

The  Owl.  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  East * 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. . . . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,  Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   

Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East 


*8.45A 
5-45  P 


5-45  » 
8-45  * 


6.15  P 
8.45  * 


4-15  * 
415  r 


6-45  f 
7-45  p 


10.45  A 

7-15  P 

12.1$    P 


18.45  a 
12-15  P 

8-45  * 

6-45  F 
9-45  A 
7-45  A 
12.15  F 


7  45  a 
(10.50  P 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


^ 

Melrose,  Skminakv  Park, 

i 

FlTCHBURG,  ELMHURST, 

6-45  A 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

^9.15  A 

I'g.OO  A 

Lkandro,  Estudillo, 

**9-45A 

Lorenzo,  Chbrrv, 
and 

10.45  A 

in  .45  a 

Haywards. 

"-45  F 

S-OO  P 

7.00  r 

12  45  P 

(Runs  through  to  Niles. 

*5-45  F 

i  From  Niles. 

V.      7-45  F 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


17-45  a     Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 .  05  p 

8.15  a    Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations •■•■ 

4.15  r    San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions          *.**#« 

£4.15  p    Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       /9-2Q  a 


"a. 15  P 


5-50  F 


*I0.50 A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 
*7-i5  9-oo      ii.ooa.m.,    Ji.oo    *».oo    t3-oo 

*i.oo  «.oo     *6.oop.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.m.   tia.oo  *i.oo  t»-">  *3°°  14-00*5'"  f.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION   (Broad  UaugeJ. 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6.io  a     South  San  Francisco *6-30  P 

*7.ooa    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .  30  p 

$7 .30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose1.  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations 18 .35  p 

San  Jose,  Tres  Finos,  Santa  Cnu, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  way  Stations 4.10  p 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  A 

..    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations., 5.30  F 

*a.45  F  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jozt,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io .  36  a 

3.30  F    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations *g.ooA 

*4 .  15  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .  45  a 
*5.oo  F  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.50  a 
5.30  F    San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8.35  a 

6.30  ?    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

fxi .45  p    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


g.oo  a 


10 . 40  A 

11.30  A 


\  for  M  ruing.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

%  Snr  ..ay  only,    t  Saturdays  only.    X  Mondays  only. 

I  Saturday  and  Sunday.  /"Sunday  and  Monday. 


"The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
:rO'  f-  and  check  baggage  frnm  hotels  and  residences, 
litqu  >  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in - 
";)rm4  "ion. 


"  I  hope  I  make  myself  clear,"  said  the  water,  as 
it  passed  through  the  filter. — Harvard  Lampoon* 

Two  next-door  neighbors  quarreled,  and  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  excitedly  :  "  Call  yourself  a  man  of 
sense  I     Why,  you're  next  door  to  an  idiot  I  " — Ex. 

The  price  of  peace  :  The  bride—"  I  don't  want  to 
have  any  trouble  with  you,  Bridget."  The  cook — 
"  Then,  bedad,  ma'am,  let  me  hear  no  complaints  I  " 
— Life. 

Miss  Fox— "  Papa,  why  does  a  young  man  give 
his  fiancie  a  diamond  ring?"  Mr.  Fox — "Oh, 
that's  the  forfeit  he  puts  up  to  insure  a  fight." — 
Jeweler's  Weekly. 

"Was  that  sleight-of-hand  man's  exhibition  suc- 
cessful, Mudge  ?  "  "1  think  so  ;  I  lent  him  a  coun- 
terfeit silver  dollar,  and  be  gave  me  back  a  good 
one." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"What  time  did  the  hotel  catch  fire?"  "Mid- 
night." "Everybody  get  out  safely?"  "All  ex- 
cept the  night-watchman.  We  couldn't  wake  him 
up  in  time." — Boston  Traveler, 

"The  dog,"  said  the  pseudo-scientific  boarder, 
"steers  himself  wish  his  tail,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree." "  Uses  it  to  guide  his  wandering  bark,  does 
he  ?  "  asked  the  cheerful  idiot. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Inquirer — "When  is  the  next  train  to  Leaming- 
ton?" Station-master — "Twelve  o'clock,  sir." 
Inquirer — "What,  isn't  there  one  before  that?" 
Station-master — "  No,  sir,  we  never  run  one  before 
the  next," — Tit-Bits. 

"That's  a  fine,  solid  baby  of  yours,  Middleton," 
said  a* friend  who  was  admiring  the  first  baby.  "  Do 
you  think  he's  solid?"  asked  Middleton,  rather  dis- 
consolately ;  "it  seems  to  me  as  if  he  were  all 
holler." — Stray  Stories. 

Van  Twiller — "  I  dreamed  that  I  committed  suicide 
last  night  on  your  account."  Miss  Oldun  (gushing) 
— "  He  I  he  1— er — hadn't  you  better  speak  to  mom- 
mer  about  it  ?  "  Van  Twiller—"  Oh,  I  wouldn't 
dream  of  that  1 " — Judge. 

Ingenuous,  but  precise:  "Are  you  the  defendant 
in  this  case  ?  "  asked  the  judge,  sharply.  "  No,  suh," 
answered  the  mild-eyed  prisoner  ;  "1  has  a  lawyer 
hired  ter  do  de  defendin'.  1's  de  man  dat  done  stole 
de  ahticles." — Washington  Star. 

"  And  you  say  the  idiot  of  a  teacher  told  you  that 
you  had  an  extravagant  fool  of  a  father  ?  "  "  That's 
what  he  meant."  "But  what  did  he  say?"  "He 
said  it  was  criminal  folly  to  waste  money  on  the 
education  of  such  a  chump  as  I  am." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

"  I  see,"  remarked  Dedbroke,  "  that  you  advertise 
an  up-to-date  boarding-house.  I  suppose  that  refers 
to  the  service  and  appointments."  "No,  indeed," 
replied  the  landlady  ;  "  that  refers  exclusively  to  the 
boarders.  I  don't  keep  any  one  who  gets  behind." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"You  are  all  right,"  said  the  doctor  after  he  had 
gone  through  with  the  regulation  thumping  and  list- 
ening with  his  patient.  ' '  Not  a  trace  of  heart  disease. 
Fifteen  dollars,  please."  The  patient  drew  a  long 
breath  and  remarked :  "I  am  sure  now  I  have  no 
heart  disease  ;  if  I  had  I  should  have  dropped  dead 
when  you  mentioned  your  fee." — Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin. 

"Don't  you  know,"  said  Aguinaldo's  intimate  ad- 
viser, "that  the  United  States  can  bring  together 
forces  to  overcome  you  before  you  can  make  a  start 
at  fighting  ?  "  "  My  friend,"  was  the  response,  "do 
you  take  any  interest  in  pugilism?"  "Yes."  "  Then 
you  ought  to  know  that  it  is  a  mighty  good  advertise- 
ment for  a  man  to  be  whipped  by  one  of  the  big 
champions." — Washington  Star. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


"  I  read  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  McBride,  "  of  a  judge 
who  recently  granted  twenty  divorces  in  one  day." 
' '  He  must  be  one  of  those  twenty- knot  destroyers  we 
read  about  sometimes,"  added  Mr.  McBride.— Life. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children   St«d- 
man's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething  period. 


Mrs.  Van  Twiller  (who  mistakes  Dr.  Jovial  for  a 
physician) — "And  where  do  you  practice,  doctor?" 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jovial — "Ah,  madam,  I  do  not 
practice  ;  I  only  preach."— Harlem  Life. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


'Gold  Seal1 
Best. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune' 

Cotton   Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED    RY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow"s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Sunset  Limited 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 
MAGNIFICENT  TKAIN  BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LEAVES 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  10  p.m.  Tues.  and  Sat. 
LOS  ANGELES,         3  p.m.  Wed.  and  Sun. 

Veetibuled.  Composite,  Compartment, 
Douole  Drawing-room  Sleepiug  and 
Dining  Cars,  Elegantly  fitted. 

A  Royal  Train  Along  a  Royal  Way 


Pacific  Coast  Limited 

— BBTWHHN — 

Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Via  EL  PASO  and  FOKI  WORTH 
With  through  car  connection  for 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

LEAVES 

San  Francisco  5.00  p.m.  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Los  Angeles  11.30  a.m.  Tue.  and  Fri. 
Arrives  Chicago     4.00  p.m.  Fri.   and    Mon. 

An  Elegant  Solid  Vestibuled  Train,  with 
Equipment  Similar   to    Sunset   Limited. 

Grand  Transcontinental  Tours. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.M., M.D. 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  BOOK  — 

"  Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value  \ 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can  not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  the  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  Is $3.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut Is 4.00 

We    will   send,  both,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for 4.60 

To  other  countries  postage  wil'  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

EOrvTESTEIiL    <*t    OO. 

DEALERS  Q  A  Q  [J  Q  OF  ALL 

Jr^SiSS.  I   401-403  Sansome  St. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOB  1899 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Kail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6. 70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper*  b  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  4 .50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  T.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall  4.25 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall. . .  5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7 ,50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.80 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7.95 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott'a  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall , 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 9.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  hy  Mail 4.50  . 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Areonant  and  the  Mexican  Herald  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 10. SO 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  McClure's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.85 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XLIV.      No.  1154. 


San  Francisco,  April  24,  1899. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lishcdcvery  -meek  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4JX>  per  year;  sir  months,  $2JSJ  ;  three  months,  Si. 30; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  Sj.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4,50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies, free.  Single  copies,  10 
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In  deference  to  a  recently  enacted  law,  we  may  say  here  that 
s  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  and  for  a  num- 

Editors,  and  ber  of  years  has  been  Jerome  A  Hart.  It  is 
Legislators.  now  known  to  many  that  the  late  and  la- 
mented Frank  M,  Pixley  was  incapacitated  for  editorial 
work  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death.  During  those 
years  Mr.  Hart  was  editor,  and  for  many  years  before 
was  associate  editor  with  Mr.  Pixley. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  personally  and  pecuniarily 
responsible    for    what    appears    in    its    pages.      This    fact 


is  known  to  all  who  have  business  with  the  Argonaut. 
He  can  not  make  his  contributors,  other  editorial  writers;  or 
employees  responsible.  He  does  not  wish  to  do  so.  Re- 
cently he  has  been  absent  from  his  desk  for  many  weeks, 
but,  none  the  less,  he  is  legally  responsible  for  what  has 
appeared  in  these  columns. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  does  not  believe  in  what  is 
called  "  personal  journalism  "  in  either  sense — that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  misusing  newspapers  for  personal  attacks  on  private 
individuals,  or  in  spangling  the  pages  of  newspapers  with 
unnecessary  signatures.  He  believes  in  what  is  known  as 
impersonal  journalism.  He  thinks  that  newspapers  con- 
ducted on  that  plan  have  greater  weight  and  greater  in- 
fluence than  those  made  up  of  signed  articles.  His  readers 
know  that  he  has  not  obtruded  his  own  name  or  personality 
into  the  Argonauts  columns  during  the  many  years  that 
he  has  been  connected  with  this  journal.  In  view  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  his  name  all  over  the  paper,  an  ex- 
planation is  due  to  its  readers.  This  change  is  caused  by 
the  law  known  as  the  "signature  bill,"  recently  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  California. 

Under  the  new  "signature  law,"  so  called,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  protect  his  contributors,  other  editorial  writers, 
and  employees.  They  are  not  personally  and  pecuniarily 
responsible  for  what  appears  in  these  columns.  The  editor 
is.  But  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
traordinary wording  of  the  signature  law.  The  phrase 
"  Every  article,  statement,  or  editorial  .  .  .  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  true  name  of  the  writer  "  is  subject  to  various 
constructions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
define  exactly  the  words  "article,"  "statement,"  "edi- 
torial." In  the  second  place,  the  word  "writer"  is  am- 
biguous. For  many  years  the  editor  of  the  ArgoTuiut 
has  used  the  pen  but  little  in  preparing  his  manuscript,  | 
except  for  purposes  of  revision  and  correction.  Practically 
all  of  his  "copy"  has  been  dictated  to  stenographers. 
Sometimes  an  article  has  been  partially  dictated  to  one  \ 
stenographer,  partially  to  another,  and  then  both,  working  | 
independently,  have  completed  the  transcription.  Some- 
times an  article  has  been  dictated  to  one  stenographer,  the  j 
first  reading  his  notes  to  a  second,  who  transcribed  them  | 
upon  the  type-writer.  Of  the  three  —  the  man  who  i 
dictates  the  words,  the  man  who  dictates  the  notes,  or 
the  man  who  writes  out  the  notes — who  is  the  "writer"? 
Sometimes  the  editor  has  dictated  a  memorandum  of 
several  hundred  words  to  be  elaborated  by  another 
writer  into  an  article  of  perhaps  a  thousand  words. 
Sometimes  he  has  dictated  an  article  of  a  thousand  words, 
indicating  various  blanks  to  be  filled  by  another  writer. 
Sometimes  he  has  merely  indicated  the  general  lines  of  an 
article,  which  article  would  then  be  prepared  by  another 
writer. 

But  in  these  various  cases  who  is  the  "  writer  "  ?  It  is 
impossible  for  the  editor  to  say.  He  only  knows  that  the 
ideas  contained  in  these  composite  articles  are  his  own,  and 
that  his  collaborators  may  sometimes  disagree  with  his 
premises,  sometimes  with  his  postulates,  and  sometimes  they 
may  disagree  with  him  in  toto.  Therefore,  it  would  be  un- 
just and  unfair  to  hold  them  responsible  for  articles  with 
which  they  may  not  agree,  and  it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust 
to  require  them  to  sign  such  articles. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  will  impose  no  such  unfair 
requirements  upon  his  contributors  or  upon  other  editorial 
writers.  He  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  law  as  he 
understands  it  until  it  is  construed  by  the  courts.  The 
only  thing  for  him  to  do,  then,  is  to  sign  all  the  "  articles  "  in 
the  paper  which  he  has  dictated,  written,  suggested,  in- 
spired, or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  He  again  apologizes 
to  the  Argonaut  readers  for  the  projection  of  his  own  per- 
sonality and  his  signature  into  these  columns,  and  assures 
them  that  it  is  due  not  to  editorial  egotism  but  to  legislative 
imbecility. 

This  "  signature  bill "  is  only  one  of  many  attacks  by  the 
late  California  legislature  upon  the  press.  Another  new  law 
prohibits  the  printing  of  cartoons.  Readers  out  of  this 
State  will  scarcely  consider  it  credible,  but  another  bill  by 


this  California  legislature  made  the   murder   of  newspaper 
men  "  legal "  !     It,  however,  failed  to  pass. 

The  speediest  way  to  kill  an  odious  and  obnoxious  law  is 
to  enforce  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  obey  the 
law.  Therefore,  we  will  obey  it  according  to  our  lights. 
But  let  us  say  here  that  many  ignorant  people  (including 
California  legislators)  hold  erroneous  beliefs  concerning  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  the  law.  All  sound  law  is  based 
on  reason.  The  philosophic  student  of  the  law  is  struck  by 
its  extreme  reasonableness.  An  unreasonable  law  can  not 
endure  the  test  of  time — it  ceases  to  exist.  Running  back 
into  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  there  is  scarcely  a  law — 
whether  it  be  in  the  common  law  of  England  or  in  the  civil 
law  first  collected  in  the  Pandects  of  Justinian — which 
has  not  its  root  in  right.  Those  people  who  rail  at  the  law 
are  generally  ignorant,  often  bigoted,  frequently  criminal  in 
desire,  if  not  in  act.  The  law  takes  in  the  whole  vast  scope 
of  human  activity,  from  birth  to  death,  from  simple  barter 
to  complex  and  intricate  commercial  transactions,  from  a 
simple  assault  upon  the  person  of  one  human  being  to 
assault  on  the  civil  rights  of  many  millions  of  human  beings, 
from  the  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  to  its 
preservation,  from  the  piece  of  paper  which  releases  a  man 
unjustly  held  in  prison  to  the  death-warrant  which  decrees 
that  he  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neek  until  he  be  dead.  In- 
asmuch as  the  law  covers  this  vast  field,  it  must  needs  be 
inelastic.  There  are  cases  to  which  no  hard  and  fast 
statutes  will  apply,  and  here  equity  steps  in  to  correct  the 
inelasticity  of  law. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  only  among  the  ignorant,  the 
vicious,  and  the  depraved  that  there  is  no  respect  for  the 
law.  Vicious  and  ignorant  men,  whom  accident  sometimes 
places  in  the  law-makers'  curule  chair,  look  upon  the  law 
with  ignorant  and  vicious  eyes.  They  look  upon  it  as  a 
weapon,  as  a  tool  for  black-mail,  as  an  instrument  for  re- 
venge. It  is  with  these  ignorant  and  vicious  eyes  that  the 
late  California  legislature — a  majority,  we  regret  to  say, 
Republican — have  looked  upon  the  law.  They  have  pros- 
tituted it  as  an  instrument  for  personal  and  political  revenge. 
With  the  ignorant  contempt  for  the  Jaw  which  is  felt  by 
the  vicious  and  the  criminal,  they  have  attempted  to  wrest 
and  wreak  the  law  to  their  own  ignoble  and  vicious  ends. 

But  they  will  fail.  The  law  is  greater  than  any  set  of 
men.  The  law's  long  train  of  traditions  and  the  respect  for 
justice  which  lies  deeply  imbedded  in  the  minds  of  English- 
speaking  peoples  make  them  hostile  to  such  attempts  to 
pollute  the  stream  of  jurisprudence.  Accident  has  given  to 
some  petty-minded  and  vicious  men  the  opportunity  to  be- 
foul the  great  stream  of  the  English  law  which  comes  down 
to  us^  from  our  forefathers,  but  these  pollutions  will  be 
washed  away,  and  soon  the  stream  will  sweep  onward  again, 
majestic,  pure,  and  clean. 

We  have  said  above  that  we  regret  to  admit  that  a 
majority  of  the  late  legislature  was  Republican.  We  do 
regret  it  most  sincerely.  The  Republican  party  in  this  State 
of  California  will  have  much  to  answer  for.  Their  leaders  have 
made  the  name  of  the  State  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
honest  men  throughout  the  Federal  Union.  Scarcely  a 
paper  has  come  to  hand  for  the  last  month  that  does  not 
contain  some  sneer  at  California.  Listen  to  this  from 
the  current  number  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

"The  session  of  the  California  legislature  was  one  long 
"  succession  of  scandals.  Corruption  was  proved  against 
"many  of  the  members,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  lower 
"branch  felt  constrained  to  resign  by  the  disclosures  of  his 
"  bad  character." 

The  Republican  party  will  have  to  bear  this  and  other 
burdens  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  late  infamous  legislature. 
They  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  leaders  having 
intrigued  with  the  railroad  for  the  election  of  a  senator 
agreeable  to  that  corporation  ;  of  their  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  having  been  co-conspirators  in  these  in- 
trigues ;  of  seeing  a  Republican  Speaker  driven  from  his 
chair  in  disgrace  under  charges  of  bribery  which  he  did 
not  disprove  ;  of  hearing  one  of  the  leading  senate  |  can- 
didates accused  of  having  disbursed  corruptly  I 
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money,  which  charges  he  did  not  disprove  ;  and  lastly,  after 
more  than  seventy  days'  wrangling,  of  an  adjournment 
without  electing  a  senator,  in  consequence  of  corrupt 
conspiracies,  thereby  leaving  the  State  of  California  in- 
adequately represented  in  the  Federal  Senate  for  the  next 
two  years.  These  are  the  chief  counts  in  the  indictment 
against  the  late  Republican  legislature. 

As  for  the  petty  attacks  upon  the  newspapers,  they  are 
too  trivial  to  mention  in  comparison  with  these  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  against  the  people.  But  none  the  less 
the  newspapers  will  remember  them. 

The  Republican  party  in  California  must  be  purged  of 
rogues.  The  bribers  and  money-changers  must  be  driven 
from  the  temple.  But  if  the  voters  of  the  Republican  party 
should  chastise  their  leaders,  will  the  people  of  California 
think  that  justice  has  yet  been  done?  Or  will  a  justly  out- 
raged people  also  chastise  the  Republican  party,  and  with 
whips  of  scorpions  flog  them  from  the  halls  of  the  common- 
wealth which  they  have  defiled  ?  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


Questions 
Aroused  by 
Conquest. 


Thoughtful  men  are  discussing,  and  not  without  a  feeling  of 
apprehension,  the  status  of  this  republic. 
A  brief  term  ago  it  seemed  as  firm  as  the 
earth.  In  its  path  there  appeared  no  ob- 
stacle, nor  any  shadow  of  danger.  A  day,  and  all  was 
changed.  The  war  with  Spain  set  our  guns  resounding  in 
the  Orient,  and  ships  and  men  were  needed  in  distant  lands 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  Let  us  lay  theory 
aside  and  face  the  facts,  which  are  not  only  palpable,  but  full 
of  peril  not  to  be  disguised  by  specious  phrase. 

The  sophist  can  not  point  out  the  consequences  of 
the  present  condition,  nor  fix  the  responsibility  for  it.  It 
dawned  upon  the  country  without  warning.  Without  op- 
portunity to  take  in  sail,  the  ship  of  state  encountered  the 
typhoon,  and  it  "  labors  woundily."  Without  premonition 
of  change  a  new  era  was  here.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  once 
the  pride  of  statesmen,  the  stay  of  diplomacy,  became  on 
the  instant  a  legend,  a  memory.  This  government  is  meeting 
new  and  untried  complications,  without  the  wisdom,  born  of 
experience,  to  meet  them  always  in  the  wisest  way.  It  is 
embarrassed  by  Providence.  All  the  future  depends  upon 
that  which  it  may  do,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  know  what  to 
do.  It  has  not  with  delibeiation  harnessed  its  might  to  a 
Car  of  Juggernaut,  and  yet  we  seem  to  hear  the  roll  of  the 
dread  wheels,  crushing  peoples  and  shattering  beliefs  long 
cherished,  doctrines  once  apparently  as  firmly  grounded 
as  the  constitution  itself.  No  wonder  men  pause  in  the 
market-place  and  question  :  "  What  of  the  morrow  ? " 

Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  denominating  this  reach- 
ing after  new  territory  as  "  imperialism,"  it  is  certain  the 
term  has  become  established,  and  strikes  the  senses  of  all 
the  ultra-expansionists  as  proper  and  fit.  It  will  be  retained 
while  our  armies  tread  alien  soil  and  pursue  the  ignorant 
half-savage  through  fever-infected  jungles,  where,  in  his 
wanton  ambition  to  be  free,  he  gives  battle  and  dies.  Con- 
sideration of  a  subject  so  vast  and  grave  arouses  many 
speculations  as  to  the  result  now,  and  the  later  result  which 
may  fall  upon  generations  yet  to  be.  Are  we  drifting  so 
fast  and  far  from  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  that  a  return 
will  be  impossible  ?  Is  misguided  zeal  or  the  instinct  of 
avarice  undermining  the  rock  upon  which  we  have  builded  ? 
The  United  States  are  individually  great  in  area,  di- 
verse in  products,  and  by  geographical  station  in  many  in- 
stances so  remote  from  some  of  their  fellow-commonwealths 
that  they  must,  despite  allegiance  to  one  flag,  be  moved  by 
considerations  not  appealing  to  all.  Between  the  producer 
and  the  manufacturer  there  is  a  degree  of  rivalry.  The 
cotton  belt  and  the  corn  belt  have  a  separate  prosperity. 
Since  human  life  has  been  of  record,  selfishness  has  been 
the  rule  of  action,  and  so  markedly  that  each  exception 
stands  in  history  as  the  central  figure  of  an  epoch.  Com- 
munities are  swayed  by  the  same  motives  that  sway  indi- 
viduals. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  New  England,  circumscribed  but 
rich,  populous,  and  shrewd,  sees  no  direct  benefit  to  itself 
in  holding  the  Philippines  at  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
money  and  the  loss  of  good  American  blood  ;  sees  no  utility 
in  multiplying  the  graves  of  the  brave  in  the  trenches  of 
Luzon — to  what  point  would  that  section  have  a  right  to  re- 
sist the  clamor  of  the  imperialist  and  to  oppose  the  admin- 
istration ?  Could  it  refuse  to  contribute  or  have  the  right 
forcibly  to  resist  to  the  extreme  of  secession  ?  Or,  if  New 
England  be  not  allowed  to  resist,  does  there  inhere  the  right 
of  remaining  neutral,  or  have  those  who  favor  imperialism 
the  power  to  force  New  England  to  participate  in  a  foreign 
war,  to  the  principle  of  which  that  section  objects,  and  in 
the  profits  of  which — provided  there  be  profits — it  can  in  no 
material  measure  share  ?  These  are  a  few  questions  which 
are  natrrally  suggested,  but  there  are  many  others. 

Consider  that  the  imperialistic  programme  proceeds.     The 

Pacini   Coast  might,  in  the  hope  of  increased  trade,  desire  the 

atme.  .tion  of  the  Philippines,    Samoa,  and   all   accessible 

:M  .,  as  that  of  Hawaii  has   been  accomplished,  and  :he 


East,  observing  the  effect  to  be  local,  feel  an  inclination  to 
object.  Conquests  in  Pacific  waters  do  not  make  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  great  shipping  ports  for  men  and  munitions. 
Yet  to  the  cost,  New  England,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  thrift 
prevailing  there,  must  now  contribute.  However,  there  re- 
main the  West  Indies.  These  are  close  to  New  England, 
and  in  touch  with  the  South.  Does  it  not  seem  either  that 
imperialism  must  be  supplanted  by  the  former  standard  of 
justice  and  equality,  or  the  two  shores  of  this  republic  find 
that  somewhere  between  them  there  is  forming  an 
abyss  ?  Will  not  they  be  pulling  '  in  opposite  direc- 
tions? Could  the  North  and  the  West  be  coerced  into 
fighting  the  Cubans,  Jamaicans,  and  Porto  Ricans  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  New  England  and  the  crime  of  wanting 
to  be  free?  States  tributary  to  the  Eastern  coast  might 
loftily  spurn  the  Philippines  and  yet  cast  longing  eyes  at 
prizes  nearer  home.  If  New  England  and  the  South  were 
close  enough  to  the  Philippines  to  gain  in  business  by  taking 
them,  would  not  their  expression  be  different?  Is  there 
sincerity  in  the  effort  to  spread  civilization  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  mark  its  progress  with  the  bones  of  the 
valiant  dead  ? 

Definitely  to  predict  the  ultimate  result  of  this  imperial- 
istic tendency  would  be  presumptuous,  for  the  tendency  may 
subside.  But  if  it  continue,  will  there  not  be  the  straining 
and  breaking  of  political  ties  ?  Will  not  the  East  and  South 
gravitate  toward  an  empire  embracing  the  West  Indies, 
while  the  West  will  found  an  empire  in  the  Pacific,  the 
ruler  to  reign  over  the  isles  of  the  sea?  Even  the  conserv- 
ative will  admit  that  such  speculation  is  within  the  bounds  of 
reason.  Is  our  glorious  republic  planning  its  own  downfall  ? 
Can  those  who  see  in  the  present  the  signs  of  disintegration, 
logically  be  rebuked  as  false  prophets  of  evil  ?  jslllrt 

The  whole  country  has  been  intensely  interested  in  and 
Democratic  amused  by  the  Democratic  Jeffersonian  ban- 

Dinners  and  quets  of  the  last  week  in  New  York. 
the  Bryan  Boom,  jt  verv  one  wno  reads  knows  the  preliminary 
skirmishes  which  preceded  them.  How  the  proposition  of  a 
swell  dinner  at  ten  dollars  per  plate,  with  an  invitation  to 
William  J.  Bryan,  called  out  an  acrimonious  exchange  of 
opinions  between  that  gentleman  and  Perry  Belmont,  and 
led  to  the  arrangement  for  a  dollar  dinner  to  which  Mr. 
Bryan  gave  his  adhesion  and  promised  his  presence.  The 
two  dinners  have  proved  typical  of  the  contending  wings  of 
Democratic  factions,  and  their  earliest  effect  appears  to  have 
emphasized  the  discordance  and  embittered  to  a  greater 
degree  both  parties  to  the  quarrel. 

The  ten-dollar  dinner,  which  was  laid  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  under  the  auspices  of  Richard  Croker  and 
Perry  Belmont,  represented  not  only  the  opposition  to  Bry- 
anism,  but  still  more  distinctly  the  interests  of  the  moneyed 
power  and  organized  and  accumulated  wealth  among 
Democrats.  Reports  are  given  of  the  details  which  would 
be  discreditable  to  the  ancient  orgies  of  "  those  that  lay  at 
wine  with  Lar  and  Lucumo."  They  are  marked  by  scenes 
of  disorder  and  debauchery  unworthy  the  assembly  of  any 
body  of  men  assuming  a  national  political  character.  Wine, 
which  flowed  like  water,  was  fought  for  by  angry  men ; 
fights  occurred  and  bottles  were  thrown  ;  waiters  were 
mobbed  ;  tables  were  stripped  of  ornaments  and  of  service  ; 
speakers  were  hooted  and  the  oratory  was  insignificant  and 
unnoticed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dollar  dinner  proved  at  least  a  de- 
cent and  successful  event.  It  was,  above  all,  a  popular 
gathering  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  and  women  of 
many  races  and  of  nearly  every  condition  of  life,  which  sat 
down  to  the  tables  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  The  menu 
and  service  were  both  plain  and  substantial,  the  dinner  was 
eaten  with  decorum,  and  the  speakers  heard  with  en- 
thusiastic respect.  It  was  called  a  "  Jeffersonian  banquet," 
but  it  was  in  reality  a  Bryan  banquet.  It  was  arranged  in 
the  interest  of  Bryan,  and  his  personality — if  not  his  politi- 
cal ideas  —  dominated  the  whole.  His  portrait  shared 
equally  with  Jefferson's  in  the  honors  of  the  decorations, 
and  his  name,  associated  with  mottoes  of  '"  16  to  1," 
flamed  out  in  floral  embellishments.  He  was  hailed  in 
music  and  in  frantic  demonstration  as  a  conquering  hero. 
He  was  almost  crushed  with  greetings  both  before  and  after 
the  dinner.  Speakers  who  alluded  to  him  as  "  another 
Lincoln  come  out  of  the  West  to  save  the  nation,"  struck 
the  popular  key-note  of  the  assemblage. 

Notwithstanding  that  Bryan  has  lately  been  reading  out 
of  the  Democratic  party  every  man  and  set  of  men  who 
swallow  Cleveland  Democracy  and  strain  at  the  Chicago 
platform — notwithstanding  that  he  has  with  impolitic  candor 
recently  denounced  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican 
plutocracy,  and  irreverently  likened  a  Perry  Belmont  at  a 
Jeffersonian  dinner  to  an  infidel  at  the  Lord's  supper — not- 
withstanding these  things,  and  it  may  be  partly  because  of 
them,  Bryan  is  a  distinct  gainer  in  the  result  of  the  rival 
banquets.  Squirm  as  any  Democratic  faction  may,  the  fact 
is  well  established  now  that  Bryan  is  in  the  saddle ;  that  he 


controls  the  only  effective  machinery  in  the  national  Democ- 
racy, and  that  he  would  head  the  Presidential  ticket  or  dic- 
tate that  ticket  if  the  Democratic  convention  could  be  held 
at  once.  He  represents  in  his  own  person  the  only  consid- 
erable menace  to  Republican  success  in  1900.  His  recent 
utterances  disclose  at  length  the  platform  which  he  insists 
on  forcing  upon  the  national  Democratic  organization.  It 
promises  to  be  a  curious  combination  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness. First  of  all,  he  will  retain  his  stand  upon  the  Chicago 
platform,  emphasizing  its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  free  coin- 
age at  16  to  1.  He  will  strengthen  the  planks  which  denounce 
the  so-called  "government  by  injunction."  He  will  incor- 
porate another  in  the  interest  of  the  income  tax.  These  are 
liable  to  be  his  weaknesses.  He  will  add  strength  to  his 
position  by  inaugurating  a  campaign  against  what  is  known 
as  plutocracy  ;  by  catering  to  the  popular  restiveness  under 
increased  taxation  caused  by  the  war ;  by  taking  up  the 
cudgels  against  the  startling  increase  in  the  formation  of  in- 
dustrial trusts  j  by  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
the  blunders,  if  not  corruption,  in  army  administration  ;  by 
opposing  an  increase  in  the  standing  army  ;  and  by  combat- 
ing a  policy  of  expansion  which  involves  the  retention  of 
either  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  or  the  Philippines. 

The  whole  issue  now  appears  to  hang  upon  the  question 
whether  he  can  be  induced  to  modify  the  Chicago  platform 
to  meet  the  sound-money  views  of  his  opponents  within 
Democratic  ranks,  or  whether  by  his  dogmatic  insistence  he 
can  force  them  to  accept  that  platform  as  the  only  hope  of 
party  success.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  anti-Bryan  wing  are  more  than  willing  to 
accept  a  compromise,  since  no  efforts  they  have  yet  made 
have  been  effective  to  wrest  party  and  popular  control  from 
his  hands.  In  that  event,  a  stiff  piece  of  work  is  cut  out 
for  Republicans.  To  win  in  1900  they  must  be  popularly 
sound  on  money  questions,  on  the  curbing  of  trusts,  on 
army  administration,  on  taxation,  on  industrial  protection, 
and  on  territorial  expansion.  „,,„, 

The  growth  of  friendship  between  this  country  and  England 
,r      _,  has  been  marked  for  years,  and  of  late  its 

The  Tie  of  j  ' 

Blood  and  crystallization  into  the  concrete  act,  as  against 

Language.  tj,e  expression   of  a  mutual  hope,  has  sent 

through  the  two  nations  a  thrill  in  which  pride  and  affection 
mingle.  There  had  been  no  formal  overtures  with  a  view 
to  an  alliance,  but  the  inevitable  happened  when  American 
and  British  marines  shoulder  to  shoulder  fought  a  common 
foe,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  two  standards  waving  in  com- 
plete unity,  laid  down  their  lives  as  brave  men  do.  There 
were  no  lines  drawn  then.  These  representatives  of  peoples 
once  hostile,  once  regarded  as  rivals,  were  friends  and  allies 
to  the  death.  There  were  needed  no  conventions.  The 
council  halls  of  Congress  and  of  Parliament  echoed  to  no 
talk  of  fraternity  ;  no  state  documents  setting  forth  with 
imposing  "Whereas"  and  "Therefore"  a  resolution  binding 
the  parties  to  observe  a  certain  attitude  each  toward  the 
other  had  been  necessary.  Close  to  the  surface  all  these 
years  had  been  the  regard  due  to  one  blood  and  one  tongue. 
Demagogues  vainly  tried  to  howl  down  every  sign  of  it.  It 
was  too  strong  to  be  vanquished,  too  near  an  actuality  to  be 
repressed.  The  occasion  came,  and  the  demagogue  was 
overthrown.  The  alliance  announced  by  the  roar  of  battle 
and  written  first  in  the  flame  of  strife  must  impress  the 
world.  It  was  born  on  the  field,  and  its  sacredness  sealed 
when  the  sands  of  Samoa  drank  from  the  veins  of  British 
and  Americans.  It  has  been  established,  and  it  will  last. 
The  old  love,  smoldering  for  a  century,  has  merely  come 
again  to  its  own. 

There  have  been  indications  before  that  a  sudden  alliance 
would  spring  into  existence  while  yet  diplomacy  continued  to 
gravely  weigh  the  wisdom  of  it.  It  was  in  the  'forties  that 
the  American,  Captain  Tatnall,  duty-bound  to  be  neutral, 
watched  the  Chinese  slaughtering  the  crew  of  an  English 
ship  stranded  on  a  treacherous  bar.  It  was  a  time  of  war, 
and  not  our  war ;  but  the  gallant  Tatnall  could  not  with- 
stand the  impulse  to  go  to  the  rescue.  He  sent  a  boat- 
load of  his  eager  men  to  the  relief  of  the  English,  and  the 
Yankee  tars,  going  aboard  with  a  shout,  worked  the  En- 
glish guns  about  which  were  piled  the  dead  and  wounded. 
They  fought  as  though  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  they 
saved  the  day  for  England.  A  breach  of  international  law  ? 
Doubtless.  But  it  was  the  observance  of  a  higher  law,  and 
when  Tatnall  exclaimed,  before  giving  his  orders,  "  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,"  he  voiced  a  sentiment  which  has  been 
gaining  in  strength  ever  since. 

Nor  has  the  kindly  office  of  protection  been  extended  by 
one  side  alone.  After  the  seizure  of  the  Virginias  by  Spain 
and  the  murder  of  a  score  of  her  crew,  Spain  had  only  made 
the  beginning  of  the  slaughter  planned.  It  was  an  English 
captain  who  turned  shotted  guns  toward  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  swore  that  if  another  were  injured  he  would  blow  the 
city  to  fragments. 

Who  can  doubt  that  in  great  measure  this  will  be  the 
policy   of  the   future?     Wherever  the  interests  of  the  two 
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touch  another  interest,  there  both  will  be  on  guard,  and 
woe  to  the  power  that  dares  defy  the  dual  front.  This  does 
not  imply  that  America  will  be  called  upon  to  wage  war 
simply  because  England,  somewhere  among  her  possessions, 
may  become  involved  in  complications,  any  more  than  that 
England  will  send  us  a  regiment  when  the  Apache  remnant 
puts  on  hostile  paint.  Each  nation,  in  its  own  concerns,  can 
care  for  itself,  but  each  has  shown  that  when  demand  occur 
she  will  care  also  for  the  other. 

During  the  China-Japan  War  marines  and  sailors  from 
many  navies  were  ashore  at  Hong  Kong,  and  street  fights 
were  common,  as  they  always  are  when  sea-duty  has  been 
long  and  to  walk  on  terra  Jirma  has  become  a  luxury. 
Even  in  these  fights  the  ^Americans  and  English  showed  a 
brotherly  liking.  To  be  sure,  they  would  fight  each  other 
when  there  was  no  other  material  at  hand,  for  the  sailor  must 
be  amused,  but  let  a  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
delegation  appear,  and  the  Americans  and  English  combined 
at  once  to  the  undoing  of  the  latest  arrivals.  Having  driven 
off  the  new-comers,  they  felt  at  liberty  to  resume  their  own 
contention,  frequently  reuniting  in  the  midst  of  its  delights 
lustily  to  rebuke  the  police.  This  was  an  indication,  nothing 
more,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  in  consonance  with  the 
English  spirit  during  our  war  with  Spain.  The  righteous- 
ness of  that  war  is  not  under  consideration  ;  it  came  and 
had  to  be  met.  Europe  would  have  combined  to  humiliate  the 
United  States.  There  were  open  threats  that  we  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  rebuke  Spain  in  any  manner  ;  that,  above  all, 
no  terms  of  settlement  were  to  be  dictated  to  the  proud  Cas- 
tilian.  It  was  England  who  quietly  upset  this  programme, 
who  later  aided  us  by  declaring  coal  contraband  of  war,  and 
seemed  at  Manila  ready  to  take  issue  with  the  impertinent 
German  admiral,  had  he  not  come  to  his  senses  while  his 
ship  still  remained  afloat.  These  things  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. By  recalling  them  one  lays  himself  open  to  a 
charge  of  anglomania — a  charge  coming  so  often  from  the 
ranting  Irish  demagogue,  who  never  did  any  service  to 
Ireland  save  in  leaving  it.  Vociferous  on  the  theme  of 
home  rule,  bitter  toward  England,  to  which  he  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  having  permitted  him  to  escape  to  a  land  where 
there  are  no  checks  placed  upon  bombast  and  brag,  his  en- 
forced silence  will  add  to  mortal  joy.  Indeed,  a  contingent 
benefit  of  the  impromptu  alliance,  which  means  so  much  to 
the  world,  is  the  squelching  of  the  professional  Irish- 
American  demagogue.  ith*#. 

The  question  whether  the  government  should  own  and  oper 
„  ate  industrial  plants  furnishing  utilities  that 

Government  v  to 

Ownership  of  are  practically  universal  necessities,  has  as- 
Public  Utilities.  sumed  an  importance  and  prominence  of 
late  that  threaten  to  overshadow  all  other  public  questions. 
For  years  this  has  been  a  subject  for  academic  rather  than 
practical  discussion,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  advance  of 
economic  understanding  to  recall  how  short  a  time  it  is  since 
the  opposition  to  this  form  of  governmental  activity  was 
based  almost  exclusively  upon  the  charge  that  it  is  socialistic. 
Later  discussion  has  turned  upon  the  more  rational  question 
whether  such  activities  can  be  carried  on  more  profitably  to 
the  public  through  governmental  machinery. 

Locally,  the  question  has  received  an  impetus  through  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  that  will  soon  go  into  effect  in  this 
city.  One  of  the  articles  of  that  instrument  is  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  public  utilities,  and  contemplates  the  widest 
sphere  of  activity  in  this  field  by  the  city  government. 
Every  two  years — until  the  object  of  this  article  is  fully 
attained — the  supervisors  must  have  plans  and  estimates 
prepared  for  municipal  plants  for  furnishing  water,  gas,  elec- 
tric light,  power,  telephone  lines,  street-railway  service,  and 
other  public  utilities.  At  the  same  time  offers  for  the  sale 
to  the  city  of  existing  utilities  must  be  obtained.  The  ques- 
tion of  acquisition  or  construction  must  then  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  for  decision  at  a  special  election.  A  similar  pro- 
cedure may  be  set  in  operation  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
public  utility  on  petition  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  voters. 
Where  the  cost  of  such  acquisition  will  exceed  the  amount 
that  may  be  raised  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  taxation, 
provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of  bonds. 

The  prominence  which  this  question  has  achieved  is  by 
no  means  local,  however.  In  all  pirts  of  the  country  it  is 
being  discussed  and  is  already  having  an  important  influence 
in  political  contests.  A  few  weeks  ago  an  election  was  held 
in  Toledo,  where  the  result  turned  upon  the  acquisition  by 
the  city  of  public  utilities.  The  verdict  of  the  people  was 
most  emphatic  The  two  regular  parties  had  nominated 
their  tickets  when  Mr.  S.  M.  Jones  appeared  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate  on  a  platform  demanding  city  owner- 
ship of  public  franchises.  He  received  a  clear  majority 
over  the  combined  vote  of  his  Republican  and  Democratic 
opponents.  In  the  Chicago  election  the  personal  popularity 
of  Carter  Harrison  contributed  materially  to  the  result,  but 
the  question  of  public  ownership  also  cut  an  important 
figure.  The  fight  over  postponing  the  municipal  acquisition 
of  street  railways  for  fifty  years  proved  how  intense  was  the 


feeling  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  The  question  of  a  city 
gas  plant  is  being  agitated  in  New  York,  and  the  success  of 
the  city  water  system  is  pointed  to  as  a  strong  argument  in 
its  favor. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  a 
lighting  plant,  Carter  Harrison  says  that  Chicago  operates 
its  own  water-works  and  does  the  greater  part  of  its  own 
electric  lighting.  Both  enterprises  are  successful  from  a 
business  point  of  view.  For  the  lights  for  which  the  private 
company  charges  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars,  the 
cost  to  the  city  is  only  sixty-eight  dollars,  or  about  one-half. 
"The  reduced  cost  of  water  since  the  establishment  in 
Chicago  of  municipal  control  of  the  water  supply  points  a 
sharp  and  emphatic  finger  toward  the  probability  of  a  like 
result  should  the  municipality  assume  control,  under  its  cor- 
porate powers,  of  its  gas  or  other  lighting  supplies."  As  to 
street  railroads,  he  thinks  municipal  ownership  must  wait 
for  an  improvement  of  the  civil  service  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  increased  responsibil- 
ity and  the  greater  pressure  for  good  government  that  would 
result  from  the  assumption  of  control  of  such  important  in- 
terests would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  branches  of 
the  civil  service,  and  would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  municipal  problems. 

Richard  Croker  says  if  New  York  owned  its  gas  plant  it 
could  sell  gas  at  seventy-five  cents  and  make  a  net  profit  of 
five  million  dollars  a  year,  besides  lighting  the  streets  and 
public  buildings  for  nothing.  It  could  sell  gas  for  fifty  cents 
and  get  its  own  lighting  free,  but  without  making  a  profit. 
Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York,  also  favors  municipal 
ownership.  In  a  recent  message  urging  the  establishment 
of  a  city  gas  plant,  he  says  such  plants  are  now  in  successful 
operation  in  cities  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Such  a 
plant  can  be  maintained  so  as  to  yield  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  city  and  at  the  same  time  supply  gas  to  the  public  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  cents  per  thousand  feet. 

Municipal  ownership  of  the  water  supply  is  far  in  advance 
of  municipal  ownership  of  gas  in  this  country.  Philadelphia 
furnishes  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  a  city  gas  plant, 
and  the  success  of  that  enterprise  is  a  subject  of  consider- 
able dispute.  The  works  have  recently  been  leased  for  a 
term  of  years  to  a  private  corporation  under  circumstances 
that  raised  grave  suspicions  of  dishonesty.  As  has  been 
stated,  New  York  and  Chicago  both  successfully  operate 
their  water  systems,  the  former  yielding  an  annual  profit  of 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  Municipal  water  plants  are  also 
operated  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati, 
Hartford,  Jersey  City,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Nashville, 
Newark,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Providence,  Richmond, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Washington. 

Whether  it  is  profitable  for  a  municipality  to  enter  any  or 
all  of  these  fields  of  activity  is  to  be  decided  by  local  con- 
siderations, and  is  a  question  for  thorough  examination. 
The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of 
such  extension  of  municipal  activity,  and  the  question  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  State  and 
even  national  politics.  It  would  be  very  unwise  for  the 
Republican  party  to  set  itself  in  opposition  to  this  tend- 
ency, j^hm 

Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  this  country,  German-Americans 
.  „  have  lately  been  exhibiting  a  bitterness  of 

A  Test  for  *  ° 

Gsrman-  feeling  that  is  difficult  for  native  Americans 

Americans.  t0  understand.     For  some  time  the  govern- 

ment of  Germany  has  held  an  irritating  attitude  toward 
certain  American  importations  into  that  country.  In  the 
main,  the  restrictions  placed  upon  American  importations 
were  just  and  wise — at  least  the  motives  inspiring  them  were 
— for  they  were  aimed  largely  to  protect  the  people  of 
Germany  against  fraud.  These  restrictions  brought  out 
vigorous  protests  from  American  newspapers  and  exporters, 
but  there  was  no  real  hostility  in  the  American  position. 
The  only  solid  objection  that  Americans  and  the  American 
press  ever  had  against  Germany  before  the  trouble  at  Manila 
was  the  very  one  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of  German- 
Americans  themselves — a  despotic  monarchy  and  a  sup- 
pression of  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and  politics. 

As  the  German  nation  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  mat- 
ter of  American  importations,  so  it  was  the  aggressor  in  the 
affair  at  Manila.  The  attitude  of  the  German  admiral  there 
was  exasperating  to  the  last  degree — nations  have  gone  to 
war  for  a  less  cause.  An  even  more  irritating  German  act 
was  that  at  Samoa,  in  which  the  German  consul  stands 
charged  before  the  world  with  permitting,  if  not  abetting, 
the  uprising  which  led  to  the  shedding  of  American  and 
English  blood. 

As  for  an  American  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  the 
American  public  at  large  is  indifferent,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  proposition  for  such  an  alliance  has  not  been  made, 
nor  even  considered.  Yet  German-Americans  all  over 
the  country  have  been  holding  meetings  and  passing  fiery 
resolutions  protesting  against  such  an  alliance.  So  far  as 
native  Americans  can  see,  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 


this  outburst  of  indignation  and  protest.  In  addition  to 
these  expressions,  American  -  German  newspapers,  and 
German-American  correspondents  of  German  newspapers, 
have  been  exhibiting  an  astonishing  amount  of  bitterness 
and  warmth  of  temper  in  declaring  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Americans  to  force  the  President  into  a  war  with  Germany. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reasonable  foundation  for  such 
declaration,  nor  for  the  heat  of  German-Americans,  They 
might  with  profit  observe  the  temper  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  which  show  nothing  of  this  feeling,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  display  a  friendly  disposition,  and  are  con- 
fident that  the  Samoan  troubles  will  be  settled  without  any 
trouble.  More  than  that,  they  leave  America  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether,  aiming  against  England  whatever  of 
feeling  they  exhibit.  The  relations  between  America  and 
Germany  are  to-day  as  cordial  as  are  the  relations  between 
America  and  England  ;  and  present  indications  show  no 
more  likelihood  of  an  alliance  between  America  and 
England  than  between  America  and  Germany. 

The  feeling  exhibited  by  German- Americans  has  an  im- 
portant significance.  It  shows  a  profound  affection  for  the 
fatherland  and  an  abiding  sympathy  for  its  interests  and 
welfare.  That  is  natural  and  proper  ;  but  what  would  be 
the  form  of  its  manifestation  if,  by  some  unhappy  chance,  a 
war  should  occur  between  America  and  Germany  ? 

Of  all  foreigners  coming  to  this  country  the  Germans  are 
the  most  adaptive  and  assimilable.  They  are  quick  to  see 
and  wise  to  accept  the  advantages  of  our  public  schools  for 
their  children.  They  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  compan- 
ionable. They  are  broad  in  their  religion,  kind  and  hospit- 
able in  their  social  relations  with  our  people,  and,  consider- 
ing the  opportunities  open  to  them,  reasonably  modest  in 
politics.  The  average  grade  of  intelligence  among  them  is 
high.  They  early  acquire  an  acute  interest  in  our  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds,  and  undoubtedly  find  these  institutions 
perfectly  agreeable  to  them — far  more  agreeable  than  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  native  country.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
they  make  excellent  citizens,  and  because  of  that  they  are 
held  in  high  respect  by  Americans. 

It  was  Marion  Crawford  who  showed,  in  his  "  Greifen- 
stein,"  a  fundamental  and  very  powerful  traij  of  the  German 
character — its  love  for  the  fatherland.  It  is  hardly  agree- 
able to  Americans  to  observe  this  trait  now  asserting  itself 
with  so  much  unnecessary  vehemence  among  German- 
Americans.  The  question  naturally  arises  :  What  would 
German-Americans  do  in  the  almost  inconceivable  event  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  ?  Many  of 
them  have  children,  who  are  thorough  Americans  and  who 
would  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  as  such.  To  what 
extent  would  their  influence  work  with  their  parents?  If  it 
came  to  a  choice  between  fighting  the  United  States  and 
fighting  the  fatherland,  what  would  our  Germ  an -American 
citizens  do?  They  certainly  would  occupy  a  very  unhappy 
position.  If  their  interests  are  here  and  their  hearts  in  the 
fatherland  ;  if  it  came  to  a  choite  between  comforting  a  des- 
potism which  they  fled  and  taking  up  arms  for  a  freedom 
that  they  sought  and  found  ;  if  it  came  to  a  choice  between 
mediaeval  oppression  and  a  liberty  that  comports  with 
human  rights  and  human  dignity  —  which  would  the 
German-Americans  choose?  jltlrt 

The  latest  dispatches  from  Manila  bring  us  some  gloomy 
„      „,  news.     On   Saturday  last   Lieutenant  J.    C. 

The  War  *  J 

Gilmore    and    a    boat's    crew    of    fourteen 

men  from  the  Yorktown  attempted  to  reach 
the  Filipino-besieged  Spanish  garrison  at  Baler,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Luzon.  Ensign  Standley,  who  was  left  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  returned  alone  to  the  Yorktown^  and 
reported  the  capture  of  the  party  by  Filipinos.  The 
fate  of  the  Americans  could  not  be.  ascertained.  Admi- 
ral Dewey  attempted  to  confer  with  the  insurgents  in  their 
behalf,  but  was  unable  to  establish  communication.  The 
war-correspondents  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be  rescued. 
On  land  the  situation  is  not  improving.  The  troops  are 
on  the  defensive  from  Malolos  to  Manila.  General  Law- 
ton's  Indian  veterans  have  returned  to  head-quarters, 
abandoning  their  positions  at  every  point,  including  the 
important  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  General  Lawton,  the  dis- 
patches say,  thinks  that  a  force  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  will  not  be  too  large  to  garrison  the  islands.  Mean- 
while, the  rainy  season  his  begun.  It  is  probable  that  all 
operations  will  have  to  be  suspended  until  next  fall.  One 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  at  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  per  man  will  cost  one  hundred  million  dollars. 
This  is  for  the  first  year  only.  Jlhu. 


IN    THE 

Philippinbs. 


The  proposition  to  extend  the  present  eastern  termination  of 
the  Park  Panhandle  to  the  junction  of  Mar- 
ket Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue,  by  the 
issuance  of  municipal  bonds  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property,  is  one  of  the  strongest  indication?  of 
the  new  spirit  that  recently  has  begun  to  work  amc 
people  for  the  progress  of  the  city.     Long  ago  priv. 
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zens  began  to  set  an  example  that  the  body  politic  has  been 
slow  to  follow.  Mr.  Sweeney  crowned  the  summit  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  with  a  graceful  and  comfortable  shelter  for  all 
desiring  to  enjoy  the  superb  view  from  that  eminence  with- 
out exposure  to  the  winds.  Numerous  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  the  Episcopalian  faith,  with  an  original  view  of  things, 
erected  in  the  park  a  pagan  cross,  to  commemorate  a  Chris- 
tian prayer-book  and  the  good  deeds  of  that  pious  pi- 
rate, Sir  Francis  Drake.  W.  W.  Stow,  while  park  com- 
missioner, saw  to  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  lake  that 
circumscribes  the  hilL  C.  P.  Huntington  furnished  the  funds 
for  the  handsome  cascade  that  adorns  the  eastern  face  of  the 
hilL  Through  M.  H.  de  Young  a  splendid  museum  was 
founded.  The  Sharon  Estate  constructed  an  attractive  re- 
fection house  adjoining  the  head-quarters  of  the  merry- 
go-round,  the  donkeys,  and  the  billy-goats.  Claus  Spreckels 
has  arranged  to  pay  for  a  noble  band-stand  and  other 
concert  appurtenances. 

All  that  the  public  has  done  (and  it  is  most  praise- 
worthy) is  to  pay,  without  serious  grumbling,  an  annual  tax 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  park.  It  has  done  nothing  bold 
and  spectacular  in  the  premises.  Some  important  factors  con- 
tributory to  the  attractiveness  of  the  park  have  been  pro- 
moted outside  the  park,  partly  by  general  contribution  and 
property  assessments,  and  partly  by  private  munificence 
and  the  aid  of  the  United  States.  By  these  means  the 
splendid  boulevard  system,  of  which  the  park  is  the  centre, 
has  been  perfected.  It  now  includes  Market  Street,  from 
the  ferries  to  Van  Ness  Avenue  ;  thence  northerly  to  Lom- 
bard Street ;  thence  westerly  to  the  United  States  military 
reservation  (the  Presidio),  through  that  picturesque  region 
over  McDowell  Avenue  to  First  Avenue  ;  thence  southerly 
to  the  park,  through  the  park  to  the  Cliff  House  ;  thence 
southerly  along  the  Ocean  Boulevard  to  the  Cliff  House 
Road  ;  thence  easterly  to  Ingleside  ;  thence  back  to  the  city 
either  over  the  Ingleside  Road  to  the  Mission  or  over  Twin 
Peaks  and  the  Corbett  Road. 

Still  another  part  of  the  boulevard  system,  the  most  direct, 
the  least  interesting,  and,  of  course,  the  most  traveled,  is 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  the  shortest  highway  from  the  Cliff 
House  and  the  park  back  to  the  city.  Every  stranger 
visiting  the  city  is  carefully  kept  by  hackmen,  liverymen, 
and  residents  from  learning  of  the  Corbett  Road  and  its  in- 
comparable scenery,  because  it  involves  grades  while  bring- 
ing the  stranger  to  the  lofty  eminence  from  which  marvelous 
panoramas  are  revealed.  And  residents  of  the  city  prefer 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  because  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
matchless  beauties  of  their  city,  and  throng  the  humdrum 
road  only  to  see  and  be  seen.  The  proposition  to  extend 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Park  Panhandle  to  the  junction 
of  Market  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue  would  do  away 
with  the  commonplace  dreariness  of  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
That  would  be  the  least  of  its  achievements.  We  all  re- 
member what  a  blessing  it  was  to  thousands  of  men  when 
the  citizens,  a  few  years  ago,  subscribed  to  a  fund  to  con- 
struct several  miles  of  driveway  in  the  park  and  the  boule- 
vard southward  from  the  park  to  pass  the  Aims-House  and 
enter  the  Corbett  Road.  The  money  that  then  brought  so 
great  relief  to  the  unemployed  was  a  small  fund  in  compari- 
son with  the  amount  that  the  city  would  have  to  expend  in 
buying  the  double  line  of  city  blocks  from  the  panhandle  to 
Market  Street,  and  making  them  into  a  park.  The  rough 
estimate  given  to  the  mayor  for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
alone  is  $3,500,000.  The  amount  may  be  raised  by  a  closer 
appraisement.  Every  one  of  the  thousand  or  more  houses 
in  these  blocks  will  have  to  be  torn  down  or  moved.  Every 
house  moved  will  need  men  to  move  it  and  to  set  it  up  in  a 
new  place.  Every  lot  from  which  a  house  is  moved  will 
have  to  be  made  into  park  grounds.  Every  owner  to  whom 
money  is  paid  for  his  property  will  have  a  fund  of  ready 
cash  to  turn  into  the  current  money  of  local  trade,  improve- 
ment, and  investment.  In  short,  nearly  all  of  the  money 
paid  for  this  extension  will  go  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
workingmen  and  tradesmen. 

For  acquiring  this  property  and  making  it  into  an  exten- 
sion of  the  park  it  is  proposed  to  issue  bonds  of  the  city. 
The  proposition  to  issue  bonds  for  this  purpose  is  warmly 
supported  by  the  Merchants'  Association,  which  represents 
the  heavy  business,  the  capital,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  city.  It  is  supported  by  other  organizations  represent- 
ing the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  the  people.  There  is  no 
opposition  to  it  among  those  who  have  faith  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  appreciate  the  splendid  commercial  opportunities 
that  are  opening,  who  understand  the  importance  of  supple- 
menting nature's  rich  endowments  with  appreciative  human 
skill,  and  who  wish  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  those 
workers  who  need  employment,  and  whose  employment 
would  add  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

As  more  substantial  improvements  are  needed  in  the  way 
of  school-houses,  sewers,  etc.,  it  is  indispensable  to  in- 
corporate a  provision  of  bonds  for  those  purposes.  In  this 
onward  march  the  ^operation  of  all  progressive  citizens  is 
demanded.  jiun 
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Difficulties    of  New-Comers    in  Social    Circles— Individual    Views 

Precede  Newspaper   Opinion— The    Sargent    Pictures— Two 

Much-Discussed  Books— Mrs.    Fiske's  New  Play. 


It  is  a  very  embarrassing  thing  to  be  a  new-comer  in  even 
a  small  town,  to  be  in  a  society  and  not  of  it,  to  hear  refer- 
ences to  unheard-of  events  and  gossip  about  unknown 
people.  One  appears  to  such  a  disadvantage,  sitting  owl- 
faced  while  the  company  are  convulsed  with  mirth,  and  to 
every  inquiry  it  is  irritating  to  be  compelled  to  answer  :  "  I 
do  not  know  them,  I  arrived  only  last  week."  In  large 
places,  like  New  York  or  London,  the  new-comer  appears 
still  more  stupid,  not  knowing  who  is  who,  missing  the  deli- 
cate innuendoes,  the  pointed  references  to  passing  events, 
sitting  with  a  blankly  polite  expression  while  the  company 
are  excitedly  discussing  plays,  and  books,  and  people  who 
have  just  "arrived." 

In  the  West  the  ground  is  broken  for  us  ;  we  read  the 
reviews,  and  the  papers  give  us  some  ideas,  though  one  is 
apt  to  get  confused  about  books  when  the  critics  mechan- 
ically laud  or  condemn  six  or  eight  publications  a  week.  I 
have  read  long  and  enthusiastic  reviews  of  a  certain  book, 
and  the  stationers'  windows  are  piled  high  with  copies  of  it  j 
they  are  for  sale  at  news-stands  and  on  the  railway,  and  yet 
it  is  not  talked  about — the  public  refuse  to  advertise  it.  In 
the  West  one  would  believe — from  the  flaming  reviews — that 
it  is  the  book  of  the  hour,  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  great 
mass  of  readers  can  be  led,  but  not  driven  ;  and,  also,  in 
the  book  race,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  bet  on  the  favorite,  for 
some  dark  horse,  unadvertised,  modestly  bound,  from  an 
almost  unknown  publishing  house,  may  "romp  in,"  as  the 
jockeys  say,  and  win  the  race. 

In  New  York  and  London  the  books  come  fresh  from  the 
press,  plays  are  produced  for  the  first  time,  a  new  opera  is 
sung,  and  all  these  things  are  discussed  before  the  critics  have 
had  time  to  print  an  opinion.  Hence  the  talk  at  the  salon 
of  a  clever  woman  has  a  brilliancy  and  freshness  that  is  ex- 
hilarating to  the  initiated,  but  baffling  and  well-nigh  unin- 
telligible to  the  new-comer.  It  takes  at  least  two  months  to 
learn  the  jargon  of  a  new  place,  to  be  able  to  pick  up  the 
conversation  at  any  point  and  give  it  a  fillip  instead  of  let- 
ting'it  die  on  your  hands,  which  is  unpardonable. 

To  be  up  in  the  jargon  of  New  York,  you  must  be  able  to 
talk  about  the  Sargent  pictures,  or  know,  at  any  rate,  that 
there  is  an  exhibition  of  his  collected  works  at  Boston,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  finest  array  of  modern  portraits  in  the 
world.  Crowds  of  people  went  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Washington,  to  say  nothing  of  the  small  towns, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  viewing  this  exhibition. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  the  discussions  on  these 
pictures  and  the  various  opinions  expressed.  There  are 
those  who  think  the  king  can  do  no  wrong;  that  every 
canvas  should  be  separately  studied  and  adored.  Others, 
again,  dread  the  man  as  a  weird  necromancer,  who,  with  one 
brilliant  glance,  sees  through  all  pretense  and  disguise  and 
paints  his  sitter  as  God  made  him.  There  is  a  story  even — 
vague,  and  doubtless  untrue — of  his  portraying  a  woman, 
wealthy,  respectable,  and  to  ordinary  eyes  perfectly  common- 
place, as  unquestionably  mad  ;  he  painted  her  with  the  light 
of  mania  in  her  eyes,  and,  months  after,  she  was  taken  to  an 
asylum  for  the  insane.  Even  if  the  story  is  made  of  whole 
cloth,  it  shows  that  Mr.  Sargent  is  supposed  to  see  in  a 
person's  face  that  which  is  hidden  from  the  world.  That 
he  can  be  cruel  is  seen  by  the  portrait  of  the  Jew  and  the 
dog  that  was  exhibited  here  last  autumn.  The  sitter  refused 
to  buy  the  painting,  and  there  was  some  trouble  about  it 
and  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Crowds  surrounded  it  at 
the  Academy  of  Design.  A  tall  gentleman,  of  a  pronounced 
Hebrew  type,  stood  holding  a  cigar  and  leering — there  is 
no  other  word — out  of  the  canvas  with  an  expression 
positively  revolting ;  but  so  real,  so  vital,  so  boldly  and 
broadly  painted  that  the  picture  will  live  long  after  the  in- 
dignant Jewish  gentleman  is  forgotten.  At  his  side  a  small, 
black  poodle  puts  his  tongue  out ;  not  pantingly,  like  an 
honest  dog,  but  as  though  he,  too,  jeered  at  the  public. 

To  the  returning  pilgrim  you  must  be  prepared  to  talk  of 
the  Shaw  monument  by  St.  Gaudens,  the  stained-glass  win- 
dows by  that  greatest  of  American  artists,  John  Lafarge,  of 
the  library  decorations  and  the  many  art  treasures  of  Bos- 
ton. In  literature,  the  book  most  talked  about  has  been 
"  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  It  is  a  stupid  title  to  a 
charming  series  of  stories  about  wolves,  wild  horses,  animals 
of  the  forest,  and  birds  of  the  air.  Any  one  who  has  read 
that  book  will  always  feel  a  little  nearer  and  much  kindlier 
toward  the  creatures  he  is  introduced  to  in  its  pages.  It  is 
not  at  all  like  "  The  Jungle  Book"  ;  it  is  not  particularly  for 
children,  though  they  will  like  it  immensely  ;  it  is  an  earnest, 
genuine  introduction  to  individual  animals,  presenting  them 
in  an  altogether  new  and  fascinating  light.  Reading  be- 
tween the  lines  one  grows  to  admire  the  author  for  his  keen 
perception  and  his  tender  regard  for  the  creatures  he  studies  ; 
he  could  so  easily  have  harrowed  our  feelings  with  the 
tragedies  of  animal  life,  but  though  his  stories  are  pathetic 
they  are  only  necessarily  so  ;  every  tragic  note  he  strikes, 
one  feels  to  be  inevitable, 

Mr.  Norris's  book,  "  McTeague,"  bids  fair  to  be  a  great 
success  ;  it  is  the  kind  that  provokes  animated  discussion. 
"  His  story  ran  away  with  him,"  says  one,  "  when  McTeague 
went  to  the  mines."  "  It  is  a  horrid,  grewsome  tale,"  com- 
ments another,  "  but  strong."  "  I  have  not  read  any  of  the 
criticisms,"  I  said  to  my  neighbor  at  a  ladies'  luncheon,  not 
long  ago  ;  "  so,  of  course,  I  have  no  opinions  yet.  What 
should  one  say  of  'McTeague'?"  There  was  a  sudden 
lull  in  the  conversation,  and  her  answer  was  awaited  with  in- 
terest. "You  should  say,"  said  the -oracle,  "a  very  power- 
ful story — but,  really,  my  dear /" 

A  lady  told  the  author  that  she  had  advised  two  young 
girls  not  to  read  "  McTeague." 

"Then  you  have  lost  me  fifteen  cents,"  said  Mr.  Norris. 
"  Pardon  me,"  she  said,  "  I  have  gained  you  thirty  ! " 
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A  serial  is  to  come  out  in  one  of  the  magazines,  beginning 
in  the  May  number,  by  a  new  young  man,  absolutely  un- 
known to  fame.  He,  too,  like  Mr.  Norris  and  young  Loch- 
invar,  has  "come  out  from  the  West."  He  is  from 
Indianapolis,  and  his  story  is  laid  in  the  Hoosier  State: 
though,  I  am  glad  to  say,  it  is  not  a  dialect  affair.  Great 
things  are  predicted  of  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington. 

Mrs.  Fiske  has  appeared  in  a  new  piece,  a  curtain-raisen 
of  only  one  act,  called  "  Little  Italy." .  It  is  a  horribly 
brutal  and  realistically  squalid  scene  in  a  tenement-house  ii 
New  York.  The  actors  are  supposed  to  be  Italians,  am 
the  only  objection  to  the  play,  artistically,  is  that,  thougl 
they  are  all  of  the  same  nationality,  they  speak  broker 
English  to  each  other.  The  tragedy  is  brought  about  mos 
effectively  by  means  of  the  dumb-waiter.  The  success  oxl 
this  little  play  goes  to  prove  how  much  the  public  always  ■ 
appreciates  the  reproduction  of  familiar  types.  Little  Italjl 
is  as  well  known  to  New  Yorkers  as  Chinatown  is  to  San 
Franciscans,  and  each  city  has  approved  of  plays  represent 
ing  these  localities. 

Last  Thursday  the  American  Society  of  the  Dramatit 
Arts  gave  a  matine'e  performance  of  a  new  play,  "The 
Weldons,"  described  in  the  bills  as  "  an  original  societj 
drama,"  by  a  young  Californian,  Hubert  Henry  Davis 
The  subject  was  the  hackneyed  one  of  the  tempted  wife,  the 
husband's  unexpected  return,  and  a  reconciliation  witt 
Ibsen  arguments.  It  is  no  worse  than  many  plays  one  see; 
continually  acted,  but  it  will  not  make  the  author  famous 
He  should  avoid  Ibsen  and  essay  a  comedy,  for  all  thi 
humor  of  the  piece  is  excellent.  But  it  may  be  that  th» 
good  parts  of  his  play  were  deadened  by  the  acting.  Then 
seems  to  be  a  great  stress  laid  upon  pauses  by  the  dramati< 
students.  Every  point  in  the  play,  however  small,  was  dom 
with  a  deliberation  that  was  almost  exasperating,  and  eacl 
situation  accented  far  beyond  its  strength  by  a  pause  o 
seemingly  endless  duration.  That  is  supposed  to  be  an  im 
pressive  form  of  acting,  and  has  been  used  most  effectivelj 
by  seasoned  actors  for  an  important  situation,  but  it  drags  i 
play  terribly  when  injudiciously  used.       IsOBEL  STRONG. 

New  York,  April  10,  1899. 
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OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Vampire. 
1  found  a  corpse,  with  golden  hair, 

Of  a  maiden  seven  months  dead  ; 
But  the  face,  with  the  death  in  it,  still  was  fair, 

And  the  lips  with  their  love  were  red. 

Rose-leaves  on  a  snow-drift  shed, 

Blood-drops  by  Adonis  bled, 

Doubtless  were  not  so  red. 

I  combed  her  hair  into  curls  of  gold, 

And  I  kissed  her  lips  till  her  lips  were  warm, 
And  I  bathed  her  body  in  moonlight  cold. 

Till  she  grew  to  a  living  form  : 
Till  she  stood  up  bold  to  a  magic  of  old, 

And  walked  to  a  muttered  charm — 

Life-like,  without  alarm. 

And  she  walks  by  me,  and  she  talks  by  me, 

Evermore,  night  and  day  ; 
For  she  loves  me  so.  that,  wherever  I  go, 

She  follows  me  all  the  way — 

This  corpse — you  would  almost  say 

There  pined  a  soul  in  the  clay. 

Her  eyes  are  so  bright  at  the  dead  of  night 

That  they  keep  me  awake  with  dread  ; 
And  my  life-blood  fails  in  my  veins,  and  pales 

At  the  sight  of  her  lips  so  red  ; 
For  her  face  is  as  white  as  the  pillow  by  night 

Where  she  kisses  me  on  my  bed  ; 

All  her  gold  hair  outspread — 

Neither  alive  nor  dead. 

I  would  that  this  woman's  head 

Were  less  golden  about  the  hair  ; 
I  would  her  lips  were  less  red. 

And  her  face  less  deadly  fair. 

For  this  is  the  worst  to  bear — 

How  came  that  redness  there  ? 

'Tis  my  heart,  be  sure,  she  eats  for  her  food  ; 

And  it  makes  one's  whole  flesh  creep 
To  think  that  she  drinks  and  drains  my  blood 

Unawares,  when  I  am  asleep. 

How  else  could  those  red  lips  keep 

Their  redness  so  damson-deep  ? 

There's  a  thought,  like  a  serpent,  slips 

Ever  into  my  heart  and  head  ; 
There  are  plenty  of  women,  alive  and  human, 

One  might  woo  if  one  wished,  and  wed — 
Women  with  hearts,  and  brains — ay,  and  lips 

Not  so  very  terribly  red. 

But  to  house  with  a  corpse — and  she  so  fair, 
With  that  dim,  unearthly,  golden  hair, 

And  those  sad,  serene,  blue  eyes, 
With  their  looks  from  who  knows  where. 

Which  Death  has  made  so  wise, 
With  the  grave's  own  secret  there — 
It  is  more  than  a  man  can  bear ! 

It  were  better  for  me,  ere  1  came  nigh  her, 

This  corpse — ere  I  looked  upon  her, 
Had  they  burned  my  body  in  flame  and  fire 

With  a  sorcerer's  dishonor. 
For  when  the  Devil  hath  made  his  lair. 

And  lurks  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  young  woman 
(To  grieve  a  man's  soul  with  her  golden  hair. 

And  break  his  heart,  if  his  heart  be  human), 

Would  not  a  saint  despair 

To  be  saved  by  fast  or  prayer 

From  perdition  made  so  fair? — Lord  Lyiton, 
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"  The  newspapers  are  commenting  at  length  upon  a  n 
ported  case  of  Professor  Tuffier,  in  which  it  is  said  h 
restored  a  dead  man  to  life  by  opening  the  thorax  an< 
manipulating  the  heart.  The  report  is  naturally  more  start! 
ling  to  the  lay  mind  than  to  the  medical  reader,"  remark' 
the  Journal  of  the  American  fytedical  Society ',  "  for  we  a|f  : 
know  that  until  certain  chemic  changes  take  place  in  vitE 
tissues,  they  are  not  absolutely  and  functionally  dead  beyon 
the  possibility  of  resuscitation.  Many  physicians  can  reca 
cases  of  revival  after  apparent  dissolution,  by  continue 
artificial  respiration,  injection  of  stimulants  or  saline  soli 
tions,  or  some  other  measure  of  the  kind." 


Apkil  24,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


A    PLAZA    MINER. 


His  First  Venture  and  Its  Bud  of  Romance. 

Because  he  was  down  to  his  last  peso  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  Gwin  was  looking  for  work.  He  was  looking  at 
the  passers-by  in  the  plaza.  It  was  easier,  and  in  Mexico 
the  easiest  way  is  the  best.  He  lounged  back  on  one  of  the 
benches,  under  an  orange-tree  in  full  flower,  and  listened  to 
the  birds  singing  in  among  the  roses  and  jasmine  back  of 
him.  Women  shuffled  by  —  filthy  old  hags  and  young 
ones  with  big  eyes  and  the  features  of  bronze  statues — 
carrying  on  their  heads  water-jars  or  baskets  full  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  meat  and  lard.  Peons,  in  skin-tight 
pantaloons  and  bright  zarapes,  all  wearing  the  inevitable 
sombrero,  jauntily  tipped  up  behind,  loitered  along,  dragging 
their  sandaled  feet,  or  sank  down  to  doze  upon  the  benches. 
Ladies  went  by  occasionally.  Gwin  surveyed  them  from  the 
tops  of  their  ill-arranged  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  wide 
shoes,  wondering  what  particular  untidiness  the  black  shawl 
might  cover  for  each,  and  searching  still,  as  he  had  been  do- 
ing since  he  had  come  to  the  country  a  year  before,  for  a 
beauty  among  the  upper  classes.  He  quite  longed  for  the 
sight  of  the  genuine  thing — of  some  gringa  who  would  step 
like  a  queen,  in  whose  figure  there  would  be  grace,  and  in 
whose  face  intelligence. 

And  presently  the  longing  was  satisfied.  She  came  to- 
ward him,  crossing  the  cobbles  of  the  street,  lifting  her 
skirt  and  showing  a  foot  that  outdid,  if  not  the  traditions, 
at  least  the  facts  of  the  arched  instep  of  the  stiiorita.  She 
was  certainly  beautiful.  Her  hair  shone  in  the  sunlight,  and 
her  eyes,  when  she  raised  them  to  look  up  at  the  cathedral 
towers — her  eyes  ! — but  Gwin  thought  he  had  never  seen 
the  like  of  them.  He  sat  up  with  the  most  energetic  move- 
ment he  had  known  in  many  weeks,  and  watched  her.  In 
Mexico  it  is  civil  to  stare.  And  Gwin  made  the  most  of 
the  license. 

She  came  on  directly  past  him  now — the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can— and  the  wonderful  eyes  rested  on  him  with  a  glance  of 
recognition  of  a  countryman.  She  was  talking  to  a  man 
who  Gwin  hoped — for  no  particular  reason  beyond  an  in- 
nate love  of  the  eternally  fit — -might  be  her  father.  And 
chiefly  because  he  had  nothing  to  do  just  then,  had  had 
nothing  to  do  for  the  past  half-year,  and  had  no  prospects 
of  anything  to  do  for  some  months  ahead,  he  set  about 
finding  out. 

The  gringo  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest 
and  comment  in  Mexico.  Gwin  walked  down  to  the  station  ; 
and  a  compatriot,  between  expressions  in  profane  manner 
concerning  Mexican  business  methods  in  general  and  rail- 
road employees  in  particular,  gave  him  the  information  he 
wanted. 

"  Those  people?  Oh,  that's  a  Mr.  Meredith.  Big  gun 
of  some  sort  on  some  road  in  the  States.  Lots  of  stuff. 
Here  in  a  private  car.  Wants  to  buy  mines  and  things — 
another  darn  fool  that  thinks  the  Land  of  the  Moutezumas 
is  going  to  make  his  eternal  fortune.  I'll  bet  somep/aza 
miner  socks  it  to   him — and   I  hope  he  does." 

The  oft-repeated  quien  sabe — device  of  the  land — had 
rasped  his  temper  against  all  mankind. 

"Got  a  party  with  him?" 

"Daughter,  I  believe."  And  then  the  disgruntled  one 
launched  into  the  details  of  his  own  woe. 

Gwin  listened-  He  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  no 
further  interest  in  the  tourists.  That  was  what  he  thought 
then,  as  he  agreed  amiably  with  all  that  the  fertile  tongue 
of  his  informant  could  say  about  the  Greaser,-  and  fingered 
idly  that  one  last  silver  piece  in  his  side  pocket. 

But  upon  the  day  following  he  thought  otherwise.  For 
the  silver  piece  had  dwindled  to  one  much  smaller,  and  he 
did  not  fancy  the  sort  of  dinner  that  dos  reales  will  buy. 
Therefore,  when  he  wandered  up  to  the  American  news- 
agency — which  was  also  bar-room  and  exchange — with  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  if  there  were  anything  new,  and  when 
he  saw  Mr.  Meredith,  evidently  urged  by  a  like  purpose, 
standing  in  the  doorway,  a  thought  flashed  upon  him.  The 
owner  of  a  private  car,  a  stranger  to  the  land  and  to  the 
manifold  ways  of  making  an  honest  living  therein  of  his 
own  countrymen,  a  would-be  disposer  of  much  earthly 
treasure,  the  father  of  a  beautiful  daughter  ! 

Gwin  made  his  step  brisk,  and  puckered  his  frank,  boyish 
brow  to  suggest  a  brown  study,  a  preoccupation  so  deep 
that  he  had  almost  run  into  the  plutocrat  before  he  saw  him. 
Then  he  raised  his  hat  with  a  cheerful  recognition,  cut  some- 
what short  by  other  concerns. 

"  Has  a  man  named  Storms  been  here  yet?"  he  asked  of 
the  thin  G«rman  who  was  putting  aside  Tunes  and  Heralds 
and  Suns  for  regular  subscribers. 

The  tone  had  a  ring  of  business  which  startled  the  Ger- 
man and  made  Mr.  Meredith  prick  up  his  ears  the  while 
he  read  headlines.  Next  to  the  strains  of  his  national 
anthem,  no  sound  so  stirs  the  soul  of  the  American  in  for- 
eign parts  as  that  of  a  sharp,  decided  Yankee  voice. 

The  German  said  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  man  named 
Storms  had  been  in.  Gwin  wondered  if  the  fellow  expected 
him  to  do  things  on  Greaser  principles,  and  to  wait  half  a 
day,  losing  time  and  money.  And  then  he  went  back  to  the 
door.  There  was  another  American  there,  besides  the 
owner  of  the  private  car.  Gwin  knew  him.  A  little  furtive 
as  to  eyes,  a  litttle  seedy  as  to  clothes,  a  little  ragged  as  to 
beard  ;  but  benign  and  guileless  withaL 

"  I  say,"  said  Gwin  ;  "do  you  know  a  fellow  called  Storms, 
Bennett?" 

Bennett  shook  his  head  and  answered,  "  Nit,"  indifferently. 

"He  has  come  down  here,"  Gwin  went  on,  "to  see  about 
my  report  on  the  mine." 

Bennett  looked  up  and  met  Gwin's  eyes,  and  recognized  a 
neophyte — one  who,  driven  perhaps  by  need,  perhaps  by 
natural  tastes,  was  about  to  join  the  brotherhood. 

"  If  I  report  favorably,  his  people  will  buy,"  Gwin  con- 
tinued ;  "  that  is,  they  will  if  my  company  consents  to  sell  at 
a  quarter  of  a  million — which  I  shall  not  advise.     That  El 


Rico  lode "  he  had  not  hesitated  for  the  name,  and  he  be- 
gan to  enjoy  his  own  invention.  He  went  on  recklessly,  for 
he  could  feel  that  the  owner  of  the  private  car  had  stopped 
turning  over  the  sheets  of  his  newspaper  and  was  listening. 
And  his  speech  blossomed  forth  in  stopes,  flake  rock,  run- 
ning ground,  stulls,  dips  and  cribs — all  the  vocabulary  of  his 
theoretical  mining  course.  But  ever  and  anon  he  recurred 
to  the  richness  of  the  El  Rico  vein. 

"  I  shall  advise  against  a  sale,"  he  repeated.  "  In  my 
opinion,  my  company  can,  by  a  small  expenditure,  realize  a 
large  amount  ;  timbering  will  not  be  expensive— drift-gravel 
ground  largely — and  it  is  my  belief  it  will  prove  the  richest 
mine  in  Mexico." 

The  plaza  miner  was  good-natured.  He  agreed,  and 
helped  along  the  effect  by  references  to  Gwin's  unusual 
experience  and  honesty.  Then  he  withdrew,  and  Gwin 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  frowned.  He  tapped  his  foot  im- 
patiently on  the  pavement,  and  his  nice,  boyish  face  grew 
black.  The  plutocrat  read  his  paper  and  cast  glances  at 
Gwin  between  paragraphs.     Then  he  approached. 

It  began  with  the  question  as  to  how  long  you  have  been 
here,  and  ended  with  an  invitation  to  lunch  in  the  private 
car.  Gwin  considered,  and  counted  his  minutes,  and  decided 
that  he  might  spare  the  time.     He  accepted. 

It  was  all  an  iridescent  dream.  He  sat  back  in  the 
upholstered  seats  and  held  his  mouth  open.  The  plums  fell 
into  it.  Miss  Meredith  was  as  amiable  as  she  was  beautiful. 
The  plutocrat  evinced  a  marked  interest  in  mines.  The 
Chinaman  cook's  hot  biscuits  breathed  of  home  and  the  past 
in  their  odorous  steam.  And  Mr.  Meredith  asked  him  to 
come  again. 

"  We  shall  be  here  a  week,  possibly.  And  if  your  man 
Storms  don't  come  to  time,  I  might  like  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Rico  myself,"  he  said. 

Storms  did  not  come  to  time,  and  Gwin  took  Mr. 
Meredith  to  the  mine.  He  raised  ten  dollars  and  engaged 
the  horses  and  dressed  himself  in  the  charro  suit  that  he 
had  bought  in  the  first  days,  when  he  had  been  flush  and  all 
things  had  been  new  and  picturesque.  The  suit  was  pict- 
uresque stilL  The  short  jacket  set  off  his  broad  shoulders 
and  the  skin-tight  pantaloons  his  height ;  the  so mbrero  added 
stern  daring  to  his  open  countenance,  while  the  knife  in  its 
leather  case,  hanging  from  his  belt,  and  the  revolver  showing 
from  his  hip-pocket  wrought  the  effect  to  its  highest  pitch. 

Miss  Meredith — who  was  to  stay  with  friends  at  the  hotel 
during  her  father's  absence — showed  her  admiration.  She 
let  Gwin  hold  her  hand  rather  long  and  hard  ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  bowie-knife  and  the  revolver,  she  trem- 
bled a  little  and  raised  the  beautiful  eyes  to  his.  "  You 
won't  let  anything  happen  to  father?"  she  begged.  Gwin 
reassured  her.  He  wondered  how  much  of  the  anxiety 
might  reasonably  be  portioned  off  to  "father."  And  he 
found  himself  wondering  that  pretty  steadily  as  he  rode  with 
the  man  of  Pullman  cars  beside  him,  sitting  uneasily  the 
scrawny  little  horse. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  rains,  when  the  land  is  most 
beautiful,  and  least  visited.  They  broke  their  way  through 
flowers,  pink,  white,  purple,  blue,  scarlet,  and  yellow  ;  the 
blossoms  brushed  against  their  hands  and  met  across  the 
pommels.  The  trees  were  gay  with  blue  morning-glory 
and  great  tufts  of  orange  and  scarlet  parasite.  After  that 
they  began  to  climb  mountains,  and  Gwin  began  to  wish 
himself  well  out  of  it.  He  had  started  without  knowing 
just  why,  half  recklessly,  half  to  see  what  would  happen. 
He  was  seeing  now. 

In  rather  less  than  a  week  he  was  thinking  all  day  of  a 
girl — it  might  even  be  that  she  was  thinking  of  him  ;  he 
had  taken  in  a  kindly  disposed  man — lied  to  him  while  he 
broke  his  bread  ;  he  himself  was  a  fraud,  and  if  he  carried 
it  out  to  the  end  would  be  a  criminal ;  if  he  did  not,  she 
would  know.  She  would  know  in  any  case,  sooner  or  later. 
He  groaned  as  he  grabbed  his  horse's  mane  while  they 
scrambled  up  the  mountain-side. 

They  came  to  the  mine  at  length,  as  many  another  plaza 
miner  and  his  prey  bad  done  before  them.  There  was  a 
timbered  entrance  and  some  yards  of  tunneL  Gwin  had 
lost  his  taste  for  the  thiog.  But  the  impossibility  of  turning 
and  squarely  facing  with  the  truth  this  man  whom  he  had 
brought  thirty-odd  leagues  on  horseback  was  manifest.  He 
enlarged  convincingly  on  the  wealth  in  beyond  that  black 
hole.  He  dug  out  a  handful  of  soft  rock  with  his  knife,  and 
pointed  to  silver  where  none  was.  His  face  was  more 
scarlet  than  the  sunburn.  He  lied  with  that  glibness  which 
arises  from  not  knowing  where  your  next  inspiration  is  com- 
ing from.     And  he  was  immensely  convincing. 

"  But,  of  course,  I  shall  have  to  have  my  own  experts," 
Mr.  Meredith  said,  half-apologetically. 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Gwin,  briskly,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

And  then  they  rode  back.  Gwin  was  somewhat  silent. 
He  was  figuring  upon  how  a  man  who  has  nine  silver  dol- 
lars in  the  world  can  best  get  out  of  a  country.  But  he 
ceased  to  calculate  when  Miss  Meredith  welcomed  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes — tears  of  thankfulness  for  his  having  kept 
her  father  in  safety.  Gwin  rather  encouraged  her  belief 
that  they  had  ridden  into  the  open  jaws  of  danger,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  run  up  to  Mexico  on  the  private 
car. 

A  day  and  a  half  took  them  to  the  city  ;  and  a  day  took 
Gwin  and  Miss  Meredith  far  along  the  rose-strewn  path  of 
fancy.  Gwin  had  no  such  intention  in  the  morning,  and  by 
night  he  had  told  Miss  Meredith  that  he  loved  her.  It  was 
all  part  of  the  chance  game. 

They  sat  in  the  moonlight  upon  the  back  steps  of  the  car, 
rushing  along  a  level  height — a  plateau  from  which  they 
seemed  to  look  down  on  mountain  ranges  and  up  to  only  the 
vapory  white  smoke  from  the  wood-fed  engine,  and  the  stars. 
For  two  hours  Gwin  forgot  all  things  save  that  a  beautiful 
girl  loved  him  ;  a  girl  who  was  to  him  not  only  herself,  but 
the  embodiment  of  all  he  had  left  behind — of  college,  of 
companionship,  of  hope  for  the  future,  of  honest  work,  of 
home  and  civilization.  For  these  more  than  for  the  great, 
soft  eyes  she  raised  to  him  ;  more  than  for  the  cold  little 
hand  she  slipped  into  his,  he  loved  her.    And  he  thrust  aside 


memory — the  memory  which  whispered  steadily,  like  the 
roar  of  the  wind  in  his  ears — that  life  was  not  all  to-night ; 
that  to-morrow  must  come — with  the  experts. 

The  experts  sat  in  their  office,  waiting.  They  had  already 
waited  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  makiog  every  allowance  for 
the  customs  of  the  country,  the  time  seemed  to  them  too 
long.  Mr.  Meredith  drew  out  his  watch  and  frowned,  very 
much  as  Gwin  had  done  in  front  of  the  American  news- 
agency  ten  days  before.  Miss  Meredith  alternated  between 
a  map  which  hung  against  the  whitewashed  wall  and  the 
window. 

"  Mr. ?"  began  one  of  the  experts. 

"Mr.  Gwin,"  the  plutocrat  supplied  ungraciously. 

"  Mr.  Gwin  may  have  been  detained,  or  there  may  have 
been  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  place  of  meeting." 

Mr.  Meredith  resented  the  flicker  of  a  smile  that  played 
in  the  expert's  eyes.  It  made  him  vaguely  uneasy.  He  did 
not  answer. 

Another  half  hour  lagged  by.  Expansion,  the  "open 
door,"  the  future  of  China,  the  Americanizing  of  Mexico, 
had  risen  for  discussion,  together  with  lesser  topics,  and  had 
been  laid  away.     There  was  a  long  pause. 

"May  I  ask" — suggested  ihe  expert,  suavely,  balancing  a 
pencil  judiciously  between  his  fingers — "may  I  ask  if  Mr. 
Gwin  was  recommended  to  you  by  responsible  parties?" 

The  situation  was  not  so  new  to  the  experts  as  it  ap- 
peared, from  the  deepening  purple  of  his  face,  to  be  to  Mr. 
Meredith.  He  explained  majestically.  The  flickering  smile 
grew  into  a  steady  twinkle. 

"And  you  say  Mr.  Gwin  took  you  to  see  the  mine.  Do 
you  know  where  it  was  situated  and  what  was  its  appear- 
ance ?  " 

Mr.  Meredith  explained  that  also — rather  less  majestically 
— for  the  smile  had  spread  to  the  lips  of  both  experts. 
They  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  one  spoke. 

"Well,  Mr.  Meredith,"  he  began,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  and  reaching  out  for  a  paper-cutter  wherewith  to  tap 
the  desk,  "  I  do  not  want  to  do  the  young  gentleman  any  in- 
justice, of  course,  but  if  I  were  you  I  shouldn't  set  my  heart 
upon  seeing  him  again." 

He  was  a  practical  man,  but  he  knew  that  the  girl  had 
turned  from  the  study  of  the  map  and  that  her  face  was 
white.     He  hesitated. 

"Well?"  asked  Mr.  Meredith,  sharply. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  the  mine  you  describeis  not  entirely 
unknown  to  us.  It  has  gone  by  various  names — as  many  as 
there  are  miners  who  conduct  their  operations  and  observa- 
tions from  the  benches  of  the  plazas  in  that  part  of  Mexico. 
The  right  name  is  'La  Conchita' — or  was  before  the  mis- 
guided men  who  tried  to  work  it  abandoned  it  as  a  bad  job. 
I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Meredith,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  fear  we 
must  add  Mr.  Gwin's  name  to  the  already  fat  list  of  plaza 
miners." 

And  in  the  silence  that  followed  he  glanced  toward  the 
window,  where  a  shaking  hand  was  playing  a  tattoo  unevenly 
upon  the  pane.  GWENDOLEN  OVERTON. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1899. 


Admiral  Dewey  has  received  many  letters  from  his  per- 
sonal friends  and  from  his  admirers  asking  him  to  consider 
the  suggestion  that  be  be  made  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency next  year.  Newspaper  correspondents  have  asked 
his  position  on  the  subject,  and  to  one,  representing  Leslie's 
Weekly^  he  has  stated  his  views  in  positive  terms.  The  in- 
terview is  given  to  the  public  (according  to  the  correspond- 
ent) with  the  full  consent  and  authority  of  the  admiral : 

"  '  You  see,  I  am  a  sailor.  A  sailor  has  no  politics.  Ihe  administra- 
tion is  his  party,  and  Republican  or  Democratic,  it  makes  no  difference. 
Then,  again,  I  come  from  Vermont,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
To  be  anything  but  a  Republican  in  Vermont  is  to  be  a  man  without  a 
party.  My  flag-lieu  tenant  comes  from  Georgia.  He  tells  me  that  to 
be  anything  but  a  Democrat  in  the  South  is  to  be  a  nobody.  If  I  lived 
South  I  would  probably  be  a  Democrat.  My  vote  was  usually  influ- 
enced by  personal  preference  or  local  conditions.  I  am  not  a  politician, 
have  never  held  political  office,  and  am  totally  ignorant  of  party  intrica- 
cies and  affiliations.' 

"  An  entire  half-bour  the  admiral  talked  on  this  subject.  I  will  not 
quote  his  words.  It  is  too  momentous  a  question  to  dispose  of  in  a  few 
sentences.  No  man,  however  strong  in  his  purpose,  can  throw  the 
thought  of  such  a  possibility  over  his  shoulder  lightly.  Nor  did  Ad- 
miral Dewey.  He  discussed  it  gravely  and  seriously.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  great  responsibilities  of  the  office,  the  necessity  of  a  life's  training  to 
equip  the  most  able  of  men  to  occupy  such  an  exalted  and  arduous 
office.  And,  finally,  he  said  that  neither  by  vocation,  disposition,  edu- 
cation, nor  training  was  he  capacitated  to  fill  such  a  position.  He  said 
that  he  was  too  well  along  in  life  to  consider  such  a  possibility.  His 
health  would  not  admit  it.  All  his  life's  work  was  in  different  lines  of 
effort,  and  while  the  kindness  and  enthusiasm  of  his  friends  were  grate- 
ful to  him.  and  the  generous  tributes  of  the  American  people  were  dear 
to  him,  he  could  not  and  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  under  any  conditions. 

"  '  If  there  is  such  a  tide  of  sentiment  it  must  be  stemmed,'  the  ad- 
miral concluded."  .  _ 


One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  new  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  which  goes  into  full  effect 
July  17th  next,  is  the  abolition  of  the  extra-territorial  system 

so  far  as  citizens  of  the   United  States  are   concerned a 

change  which  has  been  completed  by  the  insertion  of  similar 
provisions  in  the  treaties  with  other  nations.  Of  course  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  this,  and  other  similar  treaties  since 
made,  was  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  of  Japan  to  the 
capital  and  enterprise  of  foreign  merchants.  The  guarantee 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  same  treatment  for  foreign  as 
for  native  citizens  or  subjects  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
navigation  secures  this,  and  will  do  away  with  many  severe 
and  vexatious  restrictions  on  aliens  which  formerly  hindered 
the  freedom  of  communication  with  the  outside  world. 


Boston  is  not  opposed  to  all  forms  of  war,  after  ali  The 
extermination  of  the  naturalized  English  sparrows  has  been 
demanded  by  a  large  and  respectable  contingent,  and  the 
mayor  has  joined  the  party.  Fierce  opposition,  by  societies 
with  long  names  and  some  citizens  unattached,  was  begun  at 
once,  and  the  fight  has  become  bitter.  It  has  invaded  the 
political  field  now,  and  candidates  as  well  as  birds  will 
suffer. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  24,  18 


ENGLISH  TOURISTS   CROWD   PARIS. 

Cheap-Trip  Excursionists  from  Across  the  Channel— Changes  in  the 

Boulevard— Beautiful    Little    Palace  for    the  Exposition— 

Dinners  in  Fancy  Dress  a  New  Idea. 

Lent  is  over  and  the  Easter  holidays  have  brought  across 
the  Channel  a  specially  ill-dressed  crew  of  cheap-trippers. 
Que  voules-vous  ?  Cook  is  too  pleased  to  give  everything, 
tTps  and  postage  included,  for  ten  days  at  ten  francs  a 
day.  The  Avenue  de  Y  Opera,  and  the  boulevard,  and  the 
very  towers  of  Notre  Dame  swarmed  with  males  wearing 
checked  tweed  caps,  short  black  pipes,  and  mackintoshes  ; 
females  with  sailor- hats,  stout  boots,  and  the  classical  coat 
and  skirt,  the  former  long,  the  latter  short — just  the  opposite 
of  the  actual  French  fashion — in  the  classic  material,  blue 
serge.  One  might  think  them  bound  for  a  Highland  fishing- 
party,  for  the  Klondike,  or  for  Kearny  Street,  for  this  sort 
of  thing  has  been  seen  "  in  San  Francisco,  don't  cher 
know?"  No  wonder  the  Parisienne,  in  her  trailing  tunic 
and  Directoire  "burnt-bread"  hat,  all  a-blow  with pervenche 
(the  periwinkle  that  gives  its  name  to  the  new  blue),  draws 
aside  in  round-eyed  dismay,  as  the  six  hundred  whirl  through 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  huge  carry-alls.  No  wonder 
Gavroche  modulates  in  all  the  keys  he  knows  :  "  Oh,  yes  ! 
Plum-pudding,"  a  polka  more  than  a  year  old,  but  with  a  re- 
frain too  popular  to  die  till  it  is  supplanted  by  something 
better. 

I  said  the  cockneys  have  stampeded  the  Parisians  from 
the  Avenue  de  l'Opera  and  the  boulevard,  but  the  latter 
requires  a  commentary.  Most  of  you  can  remember  when 
le  boulevard^  that  collective  word  which  expressed  all  the 
life  and  gayety  included  between  the  Madeleine  and  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  meant  the  essence,  the  fine  fleur  of  Paris. 
A  boulevardier  in  those  days  was  a  sort  of  glorified  man- 
about-town,  who  dressed  to  perfection,  knew  all  the  latest 
cancans  in  theatrical  and  artistic  circles,  was  as  great  a 
flaneur  as  one  of  Miirger's  heroes,  and  as  great  a  wit  as  one 
of  Voltaire's  Nous  avons  cJiange  tout  cela.  "The  boule- 
vardier has  ceased  to  exist — is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,"  I 
was  recently  informed  by  an  ultra-modern.  "  What  has 
taken  his  place  ?  "  I  inquired,  much  impressed.  "  Vhoifime 
d'interieur"  was  the  unsmiling  reply.  "  What !  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  the  French  are  growing  as  domestic  as  the 
English — or  the  Germans?"  "No,  hardly  that,"  he  con- 
ceded; "but  they  have  vulgarized  our  old  boulevard,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  to  us  but  our  chez-nous  and  the  clubs. 
I  suppose  you  have  never  confused  the  latter  with  the  boule- 
vard ?  "  I  confessed  I  had  never  drawn  a  very  clear  line  of 
delimitation. 

Jules  Claretie  sounds  the  same  note  of  regret.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Parisian  of  the  future,  to  escape  the  vulgari- 
zation of  his  old  haunt,  will  have  to  take  to  the  new  quarters, 
usually  known  as  the  "eccentric  belt" — eccentric  in  the 
French,  not  the  English  sense  of  the  word.  The  fortifica- 
tions are  to  come  down,  new  streets  are  to  be  laid  out  that 
will  become  the  paradise  of  high  life.  We  know  clever 
Claretie  is  chaffing  us  when  he  predicts  this  change.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  boulevard  des  boulevardiers  has 
taken  on  an  inelegant  character.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  suc- 
cession of  breweries,  an  avenue  of  Kneipen,  a  crowded 
passage  where  newspaper  venders  howl  the  horrors  of  the 
day,  shoving  against  the  deafened  promenaders  who  can 
barely  navigate  in  the  midst  of  the  brasserie  tables  over- 
flowing the  walks.  When  Bartholdi  came  back  some  years 
since  from  a  long  journey  and  found  the  Cafe'  Riche  in- 
crusted  with  porcelain  plaques,  transformed  into  an  immense, 
noisy,  polychrome  bar,  he  exclaimed:  "Why,  this  is  not 
Paris  !     It's  a  bazaar  !" 

To  what  is  this  change,  this  deterioration  to  be  attributed  ? 
Taking  to  beer  instead  of  coffee,  says  one ;  beer  and 
absinthe  in  place  of  wine,  says  another  ;  and  the  phylloxera 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all — a  case  of  "  Let  me  make  a  nation's 
drinks  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  Explain  it  as 
you  will,  you  must  no  longer  expect  to  find  the  boulevard 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Parisian  glories — artists,  noctam- 
bulants, men  of  letters.  Tortoni's,  that  saw  Rossini  salute 
Meyerbeer,  has  become  a  smart  shoe-shop  !  Sic  transit/ 
And  as  a  last  proof  that  the  boulevard  has  become  democra- 
tized and  vulgarized  :  no  carriages  are  allowed  on  it  at  the 
carnival,  nor  at  micarhne;  it  is  given  up  in  all  its  length  to 
a  seething  horde  of  confetti-hwAexs^  avoided  by  all  who 
value  their  millinery  and  their  temper.  .  And  the  shady 
chestnut  rows  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  heretofore  abandoned 
to  the  idyls  of  piou-piou  and  nou-nou — the  French  version 
of  Tommy  Atkins  and  the  nurse-maid — promise  in  future  to 
welcome  all  the  "people  one  would  like  to  know  "  on  their 
way  to  their  aperitif,  which  you  may  translate  cocktail  or 
bitters  at  pleasure. 

Though  robbing  the  Champs-Elysees  of  some  of  its 
matchless  space,  the  two  new  palaces  which  replace  the  old 
Palais  de  l'lndustrie  will  greatly  add  to  the  charm  of  the 
avenue.  More  than  a  year  before  the  exposition  the  two 
magnificent  buildings  rise  in— I  was  going  to  say  Parthenon- 
like beauty.  Their  exterior  is  almost  completed.  The 
boldness,  the  generosity  of  the  design,  and  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  workmanship  can  not  be  too  much  underlined. 
As  your  eye  mounts  the  white  stone  columns,  it  is  arrested 
half-way  up  by  a  scaffolding  on  which  are  seated  three  men, 
patiently,  slowly  chiseling  out  the  fluted  hollows  of  the  shaft. 
No  papier-mache",  no  "staff-effects  here  ;  but  the  patient, 
artistic  labor  of  a  monkish  stone-cutter  on  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. After  the  exposition,  the  "Little  Palace" — and  it  is 
only  little  compared  to  the  big  one — is  promised  as  the 
receptacle  for  a  permanent  art  collection.  So  Paris  will 
count  one  more  admirable  art  -  gallery  in  its  already  re- 
spectable number. 

Lent  does  not  seem  greatly  to  dampen  social  gayeties 
here  There  are  fewer  large  balls,  but  they  are  amply 
made  up  for  by  artistic  reunions  and  dinners.  A  form  of 
dinner  as  much  in  vogue  this  season  as  last  is  the  diner  en 
it;       Jules  Claretie    was   recently   asked    by   his  barber  : 


"Could  you  tell  me  whether  Alphonse  Daudet  wore  his 
monocle  in  his  left  or  his  right  eye?"  "Why,  pray?" 
"Because  I  have  to  make  up  an  Alphonse  Daudet  head  for 
a  diner*  en  teie,  and  that  is  a  capital  point.  He  is  very 
popular  this  winter."  The  diner  en  tetey  the  simplification 
of  disguise,  fancy  dress  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  has  re- 
cently entered  a  new  phase.  After  endless  historical  evoca- 
tions, after  copying  all  the  Van  Dycks,  Holbeins,  and 
Titians  of  the  Versailles  and  Louvre  galleries,  the  current 
has  set  toward  "actualities."  Has  not  the  newspaper  de- 
throned the  book?  In  the  same  way  Mile,  de  Lavalliere 
and  Marie  Stuart  have  yielded  to  Yvette  la  divette  and  Cleo 
de  M  erode.  One  would  blush  now  to  appear  as  Shake- 
speare or  Chateaubriand — quel  vieux  jeu  !  Claretie's  bar- 
ber pursued  :  "  I  have  a  very  hurried  order  :  three  young 
girls  to  be  made  up  as  the  Barrison  sisters."  (Im- 
agine the  confusion  of  a  placid  bourgeoise  hostess  and  the 
delight  of  the  masculine  guests  at  the  irruption  of  the 
naughty  and  fascinating  blondinettes ! )  The  learned 
coiffeur  (for  an  artist  is  esteemed  in  Paris,  no  matter  what 
his  art — the  coiffeur  of  the  Comedie- Franchise  recently  re- 
ceived an  Academic  decoration  !  )  concluded  :  "  Yes,  this 
Lent  I've  had  a  great  many  orders  for  General  de  Pellieux 
and  General  Zurlinden ;  and  in  a  literary  category,  for 
Pierre  Loti ;  but  he  is  not  Parisian  enough ;  he  is  too 
exotic."  The  diner  en  tete  has  its  economic  raison  d'etre; 
the  individual  who  might  hesitate  over  a  thousand-franc 
Henri  the  Fourth  costume  would  not  stop  at  fifty  francs  to 
an  artist  hair-dresser.  The  American  public,  to  whom  this 
idea  may  smile,  has  a  broad  field  from  which  to  choose  :  all 
the  heroes  of  the  Cuban  war,  from  Hobson — up  or  down. 
For  all  I  know,  the  idea  has  been  sent  across  the  water  from 
the  States.  Elizabeth  Miller. 

Paris,  April  4,  1899. 


THE    FLOWER    OF    FAME. 

He  sought  il  before  the  billow  of  spring  on  the  meadow  was  seen, 
When  only  the  flush  of  the  willow  was  tracing  the  river  with  green  ; 
He   scanned   to   the    edge  of   the   fraying   snows    that   dappled   the 

mountain  slope, 
And  ever  too  late  the  March  sun  rose :    for  he  searched  the  world 

with  hope. 

I  saw  him  at  noon  of  the  summer  day,  and  that  was  the  favorite  hour 
To  one  who  had  hunted  from  March  to   May,  and  never  had  found 

a  flower ; 
For  the  light  was  full,  as  though  the  sun  were  aiding  his  eager  quest, 
And  there  were  no  warning  shadows  to  run  o'er  his  path  from  east 

or  west. 

And  still  in  September's  purple  and  gold  he  was  hunting  the  grudg- 
ing ground, 

But  not  with  the  steady  eye  of  old  or  the  springtime's  joyous  bound  ; 

If  he  stopped  in  his  feverish  roaming,  'twas  to  question  the  darkling 
air  ; 

Too  early  came  the  gloaming  ;  he  was  searching  with  despair. 

And  while,  for  a  chance  of  the  rarest,  he  wanders  in  storm  or  heat, 
He  is  blind  to  the  charm  of  the  fairest ;   he  is  crushing  beneath   his 

feet 
The  Flower  of  Every  Valley,  the  Flower  of  All  the  Year, 
Deep  in  whose  broken  blossom  the  dew  lies  like  a  tear. 

— Robert  Underwood  J okn son  in  April  Century. 


Lord  Kitchener  has  made  official  denial  of  the  various 
charges  of  cruelty  and  piliage  preferred  against  the  soldiers 
of  the  Khartum  expedition.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Cromer,  he 
writes  :  "I  categorically  deny  the  following  charges  :  That  I 
ordered,  or  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  Dervish 
wounded  were  to  be  massacred.  That  the  troops  under  my 
command,  whether  British,  Egyptian,  or  Sudanese,  wantonly 
killed  wounded  or  unarmed  Dervishes  when  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  do  us  injury.  That  Omdurman  was  looted  for 
three  days  after  its  occupation.  That,  when  we  were  rap- 
idly advancing  upon  the  town,  fire  was  opened  by  the  gunboats 
on  mixed  masses  of  fugitives  in  the  streets.  I  would  add 
that  my  action  regarding  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  Ahmed, 
the  so-called  Mahdi,  was  taken  after  due  deliberation,  and 
prompted  solely  by  political  considerations."  Lord  Cromer 
reports  that  all  the  bones  of  the  Mahdi  were  thrown  into  the 
Nile  except  the  "skull,  which  was  buried  at  Wady  Haifa. 
With  regard  to  the  alleged  slaughter  of  wounded  Dervishes, 
Major  Calderari,  Italian  military  attache  on  Lord  Kitchener's 
staff  in  the  Sudan,  declares  that  none  were  killed  except  in 
legitimate  defense.  iahxit 
-*-*-»- 

Russian  students  at  all  the  higher  educational  institutions, 
and  many  of  the  professors,  accuse  the  police  of  maltreat- 
ment and  invasion  of  university  grounds,  and  absent  them- 
selves. As  a  consequence  five  of  the  government  technologi- 
cal institutions  are  closed  and  as  many  more  are  affected. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  new 
minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Bogolepoff.  jlhsrt 

Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone  and  Herbert  Gladstone  have 
been  obliged  to  explain  the  circulation  of  a  leaflet  in 
Hawarden  parish  which  said  that  it  was  a  sin  to  enter  a 
Nonconformist  church.  Nonconformist  ministers  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  and  accused  the  Hawarden 
church  of  Romanism.  .  .,r, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  France  there  are  six  million  smokers,  and  of  every  fifteen 
there  are  eight  who  smoke  a  pipe,  five  who  smoke  cigars, 
and  only  two  who  use  cigarettes.  Still  they  use  more  than 
eight  hundred  million  cigarettes  a  year,  or  enough  to  go 
around  the  world  five  hundred  times  if  they  were  placed 
end  to  end  in  a  line.  .... . 


Neapolitans  recently  watched  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
three  streams  of  red-hot  lava  working  their  way  down  the 
sides  of  Vesuvius  through  the  white  snow,  a  heavy  snow- 
fall having  occurred  while  the  crater  was  in  eruption.       Jah!ir[ 


Gambetta  died  of  appendicitis  in  1882.  The  complaint 
is  understood  now,  and  surgeons  would  have  intervened  with 
almost  certainty  of  success  had  his  illness  come  fifteen  years 
later. 


Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  who  married  Princess 
Maude  of  Wales,  has  little  chance  now  of  ultimately  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne,  as  the  wife  of  his  elder  brother,  Prince 
Christian,  gave  birth  to  a  son  recently.  Jlhin 

Admiral  George  Dewey  and  Sir  John  O.  Hopkins,  of  the 
British  navy,  are  the  only  admirals  with  their  flags  afloat. 
France  has  no  grade  in  her  navy  higher  than  vice-admiral, 
and  there  is  but  one  officer  of  this  rank  who  is  now 
attached  to  the  French  admiralty  office.  Russia  also  does 
not  recognize  a  higher  grade  than  vice-admiral.  jshBIt 

The  Kaiser  has  been  seriously  ill  with  lumbago,  which 
takes  a  severe  form  with  him,  aggravated  by  his  large  appe- 
tite and  his  growing  weight.  The  Kaiser  has  remarkable 
ability  as  a  trencherman,  inherited  from  his  mother's  family. 
Sherry  and  eggs  is  a  frequent  morning  delight,  and  then  four 
serious  meals  during  the  day,  each  including  hot  dishes  and 
meat,  indicate  his  tastes.  ^^ 

The  house  which  Senator  Chauncey  Depew  has  leased 
for  his  home  while  in  Washington  was  until  a  very  short 
time  ago  quite  the  most  impressive  private  residence  in 
Washington.  Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  always  spoken 
of  as  the  Corcoran  house,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
millionaire  banker,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  until  his  death.  While 
it  was  still  new,  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State,  lived  in  the  house,  and  for  several  years  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  Senator  Bruce.  jahar[ 

Dr.  W.  H.  Solf,  the  present  appointee  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Germany  to  the  presidency  of  the 
municipality  of  Apia,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the 
Samoan  Islands  on  Wednesday.  Dr.  Solf  has  been  in  the 
consular  service  of  Germany  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  in  Calcutta  for  some  time,  occupied  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  foreign  office  of  the  Colonial  Department,  and  in 
late  years  acted  as  the  chief  judicial  officer  of  the  great 
German  colony  in  East  Africa.  jihlrt 

The  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  wound  up  its  financial  year 
on  March  31st,  with  a  total  income  of  $5,520,000,  being  an 
increase  of  $200,000  over  1898.  The  season  opened  badly, 
but  such  a  rush  set  in  during  February  and  March  that  the 
receipts  established  a  record.  The  tables  have  been  excep- 
tionally fortunate,  there  having  been  but  few  lucky  players. 
The  Prince  of  Monaco  now  receives  $500,000  yearly  from 
the  concession,  and  will  get  a  lump  sum  of  $5,000,000  extra 
for  the  renewal  of  the  concession,  which  expires  in  1913. 
The  prince  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth  $10,000,000.  The 
House  of  Monaco  was  practically  penniless  in  1856,  when 
Baron  Blanc  arrived  there  from  Hamburg  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  casino.  aiaxt 

The  Dowager-Empress  of  China  has  issued  an  edict 
accusing  Li  Hung  Chang,  her  protege^  and  Chang  Jumei, 
governor  of  Shan  Tung,  with  gross  extravagance.  Both  are 
severely  censured  for  the  extravagant  manner  in  which 
Chang  Jumei  entertained  Li  Hung  Chang  while  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  to  the  flooded  districts  along  the  Yellow 
River,  in  his  capacity  of  imperial  high  commissioner  of 
river  conservancy.  Expensive  presents  were  given  to  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  his  staff,  and  not  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  daily  was  spent  in  providing  them  with  food.  All 
this  was  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  terrible  desolation 
prevailing  in  the  adjoining  submerged  districts  which  Li  was 
sent  to  investigate,  that  complaints  were  made  direct  to  the 
dowager-empress.  She  immediately  dispatched  Pu  Liang, 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  revenue,  to  Shan  Tung, 
to  investigate  the  charges  of  extravagance.  Several  of 
Chang  Jumei's  subordinates  have  been  cashiered.  jlhart 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  the  English  peer  who  made  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  in  London  about  a  year  ago  by  adopt- 
ing the  stage  as  a  profession,  has  been  engaged  by  Charles 
Frohman  to  appear  in  "  His  Excellency  the  Governor  "  at 
the  New  York  Lyceum  Theatre  next  month.  When  the 
earl  made  his  first  appearance  in  "  Trelawny  of  the  Wells," 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  he  was  very  well  spoken  of  as  an 
actor,  and  later  he  was  seen  at  the  same  house  in  "His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,"  in  the  role  of  Captain  Rivers,  the 
same  part  he  will  play  here.  His  engagement  with  Mr. 
Frohman  is  for  four  weeks.  Lord  Rosslyn,  who  is  a 
brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  of  the  Countess 
of  Westmoreland  and  a  half-brother  of  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  was  once  prominent  as  a  race-horse  owner. 
Later,  he  found  that  he  would  have  to  earn  his  living,  so  he 
tried  clerking  at  ten  dollars  a  week.  That  did  not  quite  suit 
his  taste,  so  he  went  on  the  stage.  On  the  London  play-bills 
he  figures  simply  as  plain  James  Erskine.  Jlbart 

From  a  social  point  of  view,  Senor  Aspiroz,  the  new 
Mexican  embassador  to  the  United  States,  is  having  a  very 
unpleasant  time  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  time  Maximilian's  career  closed  in  Mexico, 
Senor  Aspiroz  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  republic, 
and  in  his  official  capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  verdict  that  Maximilian  must  die.  It  seems  that  the 
rulers  of  Austria  and  Belgium  have  never  forgiven  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  Maximilian  tragedy  for  their 
part  in  the  affair,  so  that  Senor  Aspiroz  is  persona  non  grata 
to  those  sovereigns.  Maximilian's  wile  was  a  Belgian 
ptincess,  which  accounts  for  Belgium's  interest  in  the  affair. 
Most  of  the  European  diplomats  are  influenced  by  their  re- 
lations with  the  Austrian  and  Belgian  representatives,  and 
they  have  so  far  held  themselves  aloof  from  association 
with  the  very  capable  Mexican  embassador  and  his  charm- 
ing family.  At  two  elegant  functions  in  their  honor  re- 
cently— a  dinner  and  a  reception — the  European  diplomats 
invited  to  meet  the  new  members  of  the  diplomatic  circle 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  taking  occasion  on  the 
following  day  to  call  and  explain  the  reason  for  not  accept- 
ing the  invitation.  At  a  musical  given  by  the  Belgian  minis- 
ter and  Countess  Lichtiwelde,  a  fortnight  ago,  everybody 
was  invited  except  Senor  Aspiroz  and  his  family.  ^^a 


April  2+,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  AFRICA. 

How  the  Mashonas  Lost  Count  of  a  Month— Incidents  of  Caravan 

Life— Treating  Natives  for   Imaginary  Complaints— A 

Chief's  Punishment  of  a  Fancied  Rival. 

Three  absorbingly  interesting  volumes  of  travel,  adventure, 
and  studies,  each  devoted  to  different  parts  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  each  admirable  in  its  own  way,  have  just  been 
published.  They  are  "On  the  South  African  Frontier,"  by 
William  Harvey  Brown  ;  "West  African  Studies,"  by  Mary 
H.  Kingsley  ;  and  "  Under  the  African  Sun,"  by  W.  J. 
Ansorge.  Mr.  Brown's  narrative  relates  his  experiences  and 
observations  in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  partly  as 
naturalist  of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  18S9  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but  mainly  as 
collector,  big-game  hunter,  gold-seeker,  land-owner,  citizen, 
and  soldier,  during  seven  years'  participation  in  the  settle- 
ment and  early  development  of  Rhodesia.  It  treats  variedly 
of  travel,  collecting,  hunting,  prospecting,  farming,  scouting, 
and  fighting  in  the  wars  with  the  natives,  throwing  a  few 
side-lights  on  pioneer  life.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
ethnology.  The  race  problems  which  arise  during  the  stage 
of  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization  are  discussed  to 
some  extent,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
of  Rhodesia,  and  the  possibilities  of  that  region  as  a  future 
field  for  immigration  and  commercial  enterprise.  Mr.  Brown 
says  that  fish  are  more  abundant  at  Cape  Town  than  at  any 
port  he  has  yet  visited.     He  writes  : 

During  the  first  part  of  our  stay,  the  water  was  pumped  out  of  the  dry- 
dock,  which  was  about  fifty  feet  in  breadth  by  five  hundred  in  length. 
Immense  numbers  of  fish  were  thus  caught  in  the  dock.  For  several 
hours  people  came  by  hundreds  to  supply  themselves.  One  abundant 
variety,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  seemed  to  make  but  lilde 
use,  was  a  species  of  mackerel  equal  in  flavor  and  quality  to  the  mack- 
erel of  the  North  Atlantic.  After  all  Caps  Town  bad  been  satisfied, 
the  authorities  had  over  sixty  tons  of  edible  fish  removed  and  thrown 
into  the  ocean.  Fifty  men  were  engaged  sixteen  houis  in  that  strange 
work. 

The  Mashonas  reckon  the  year  as  made  up  of  thirteen 
months.  Each  is  named  from  some  distinctive  characteristic, 
as  the  month  of  the  winds,  or  the  month  of  the  harvest. 
Upon  one  occasion  a  month  was  lost  count  of  by  the  natives 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell's  farm,  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Salisbury.     It  happened  in  this  wise  : 

In  consideration  of  the  abundant  harvests,  which  had  just  been 
reaped,  a  time  was  set  aside  for  rejoicing.  For  more  than  a  month  ihey 
danced  and  drank  beer,  and,  in  consequence,  were  so  continuously 
drunk  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  different  phases  of  the  moon. 
When  they  came  to  their  senses  the  new  month  was  well  under  way, 
yet  they  reckoned  that  they  were  still  in  the  month  in  which  they  had 
oegun  their  carousings  ;  hence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year  there- 
after they  did  nothing  but  discuss  the  profound  problem,  "  Is  the  pres- 
ent month  the  month  it  is,  or  is  it  the  month  it  isn't  ?  "  At  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  the  debate  continued — men,  women, 
and  children  entering  fervendy  into  argument  over  the  weighty  sufiject. 
Opinion  was  about  equally  divided,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long 
the  dissension  might  have  lasted  had  not  one  day  a  large  swarm  of 
locusts  put  in  an  appearance.  The  natives'  predilection  for  fried  locusts 
led  one  and  all  into  the  bush  to  collect  for  present  and  for  future  use. 
By  the  time  they  had  grown  tired  of  this  work  they  found  that  the 
season  for  hunting  field-rats  had  begun,  and  off  they  went  again  into 
the  wilderness.  Thus  by  degrees  the  interest  in  the  lunar  controversy 
subsided  ;  but  even  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  native 
rebellion  there  were  many  who  still  entertained  grave  doubts  regarding 
the  question,  "  Is  the  present  month  the  month  it  is,  or  is  it  the  month 
it  isn't  ?  " 

Mr.  Ansorge's  volume,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the 
native  races,  sporting  adventures,  and  other  experiences 
which  he  encountered  on  his  six  journeys  from  Mombasa  to 
Uganda,  where  he  acted  as  medical  officer  to  her  majesty's 
government.  Here  is  his  summary  of  the  interesting  varia- 
tions in  scenery  and  surroundings  presented  to  the  traveler 
on  the  old  caravan  route  : 

Mombasa,  with  its  cocoanut-palms  and  mango-trees  ;  the  waterless 
Taru  desert,  with  its  clumps  of  thorn-bush  and  euphorbia ;  the 
Maungu,  Ndara,  and  Ndi  hills,  with  giraffes  and  elands  in  the  adjoin- 
ing plains ;  Kibwezi,  with  its  huge  baobab  trees  ;  the  Makindo  and 
Kiboko  river-camps,  with  rhinoceroses  and  zebras,  gazelles  and  ante- 
lopes in  their  neighborhood ;  the  shallow  Kilungu  River  winding 
through  fertile  and  populated  regions  ;  the  Athi  plains,  the  most  mag- 
nificent game  country  in  the  whole  world,  with  its  lions  and  ostriches, 
hartebeests  and  wildebeests  ;  Kikuyu  lorest,  with  its  glades  and  clear- 
ings ;  the  extinct  volcano  Longonot,  with  the  huge  crater  on  its  sum- 
mit ;  Lake  Naivasha,  with  its  myriads  of  water-fowl  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  Lake  Nakura,  with  its  thousands  of  flamingoes  ;  the  virgin  forest 
belt  of  Subugo,  with  its  noble  timber  ;  the  cold  Mau  escarpment,  nearly 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  scattered  patches  of  waving 
bamboos  ;  the  treeless  regions  of  Kavirondo ;  the  garden  of  Usoga, 
with  its  gray  parrots  and  vast  banana  plantations  ;  the  Nile,  where  it 
forms  the  exit  of  that  mighty  lake,  the  Victoria  Nyanza ;  finally, 
Uganda,  with  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  wild  date-palms  and  twenty-feet- 
high  elephant- grass. 

A  common  incident  of  caravan  life  is  the  friendly  chief's 
visit : 

He  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  followers.  Conversation 
is  naturally  rather  limited  ;  but  now  and  then  it  may  prove  very  in- 
teresting. Unless  a  native  has  had  some  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
and  has  picked  up  Swahfli — which  serves  in  Africa  very  much  the  same 
purpose  that  French  does  in  Europe,  as  an  international  means  of  com- 
munication— interpreters  are  necessary  ;  sometimes  several  different  in- 
terpreters are  required.  I  remember,  at  Hoima,  using  Swahili  which 
had  to  be  translated  into  Arabic  and  retranslated  into  Wanyoro  ;  how 
much  of  the  original  idea  was  correctly  reproduced  I  should  be  afraid  to 
say.  On  one  occasion  I  told  my  boy  to  ask  the  village  headman  to  sell 
me  two  or  three  eggs.  I  fortunately  happened  to  overhear  how  my 
message  was  delivered:  "You  are  to  bring  at  once  three  eggs,  two 
chickens,  some  ripe  bananas,  and  a  lot  of  native  beer,  or  master  will 
have  you  tied  up  to  a  tree,  and  order  you  to  receive  a  flogging  of 
twenty-five  lashes  with  the  hippo-thong.  Now  look  sharp."  I  hastened 
out  of  the  tent,  and  called  for  some  one  else  to  assure  the  village  head- 
man that  I  had  only  asked  to  buy  a  few  eggs,  and  that  the  threat  of  a 
flogging  was  an  utter  untruth.  Then  I  had  an  explanation  with  my 
boy  1  He  seemed  surprised  that  I  should  find  fault  with  him  for  the  in- 
terest he  had  taken  in  anticipating  my  wants  by  asking  for  the  other 
items  ;  as  for  the  twenty-five  lashes  with  the  hippo-thong,  this,  the  boy 
declared,  was  merely  a  very  necessary  figure  of  speech  for  impressing 
the  "savages"  with  becoming  respect  toward  a  "  white  man"  1 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  medical  man  has  to 
contend  in  those  regions  is  the  impossibility  of  finding  out  the 
exact  ailment  of  the  patient,  owing  to  the  interpreter's  limited 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Another  difficulty  is  that  natives 
often  come  lor  treatment  for  imaginary  complaints  : 

One  of  the  great  Waganda  chiefs,  the  Kago,  used  to  come  to  me 
regularly  with  his  story  of  the  "  worm."  One  day  the  "  worm  "  was  in 
bis  heart,  another  day  in  the  small  of  bis  back,  another  time  it  had 
traveled  to  his  arm,  and  so  on.    I  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 


and  treated  him  for  rheumatism,  oppression,  or  anything  rational  bear- 
ing on  his  symptoms.  In  spite  of  all  his  ailments  he  grew  daily  more 
stout  and  strong.  One  day  L  gave  him  a  strong  purgative.  He  did  not 
re-appear  for  a  week  ;  when  he  came  he  was  accompanied  by  one  of  bis 
men  leading  a  fat  sheep.  He  had  never  given  me  the  slightest  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  scores  and  scores  of  times  he  had  come  to  me  for  the 
treatment  which  he  was  receiving  gratis.  This  day  he  solemnly  made 
me  a  present  of  a  fat  sheep.  He  assured  me  that  my  last  medicine  was 
splendid.  The  effect  was  such,  he  said,  that  he  really  thought  that  he 
was  about  to  die,  and  that  it  had  utterly  prostrated  him  for  days.  He 
felt,  however,  that  he  was  cured,  and  he  came  to  thank  me  publicly.  It 
was  many  months  before  he  was  troubled  again  by  his  old  enemy  the 
"  worm." 

Mr.  Brown  had  similar  experiences  with  the  natives  on  the 
Coanza  River.      He  says  : 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  neighborhood  when  the  inhabitants  be- 
gan to  appeal  to  us  for  medical  assistance.  Realizing  that  by  refusing 
we  should  gain  their  disfavor,  we  set  about  to  comply  with  their  requests. 
Our  only  medicine,  beyond  what  was  needed  by  our  party,  was  several 
boitles  of  patent  fever  mixture  which  had  been  presented  to  the  expe- 
dition by  the  manufacturers  as  an  advertisement.  This  we  diluted  into 
an  abundant  supply,  and  with  it  we  cured  the  natives  of  all  kinds  of  real 
or  imaginary  diseases.  At  regular  hours  the  patients  visited  us  to 
receive  their  spoonfuls  of  concoction.  Its  taste  was  abominable,  and 
therefore  they  thought  it  excellent  medicine.  We  made  the  applicants 
form  in  line  ;  as  each  in  turn  handed  over  a  snake,  a  bird,  a  fish,  or  some 
other  specimen  in  payment  for  treatment,  the  spoonful  of  medicine 
was  administered.  Its  effects  varied  as  much  as  the  character  of  the 
fee.  After  swallowing  it,  some  patted  their  stomachs,  others  rubbed 
them,  while  others  jumped  up  and  down.  All  made  horrible  grimaces, 
however,  and  went  away  declaring  that  it  was  the  best  medicine  they 
had  ever  taken. 

One  morning  a  native  came  to  us,  bringing  a  little  spotted  antelope. 
At  first  he  wanted  seventy-five  makutas,  but  finally  offered  it  for 
twenty-five  (seventy-five  cents),  insisting,  however,  on  having  a  drink  of 
alcohol  from  one  of  our  tanks  before  he  would  close  the  bargain.  This 
I  emphatically  refused,  and  finally  we  came  to  an  agreement  without  it. 
Later,  I  learned  with  regret  that  Clancy  had  slyly  yielded  to  his  wishes. 
The  old  man  had  smacked  his  lips,  saying  that  it  was  the  finest  liquor  in 
the  country.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  spirits  seemed  too  strong  for  the 
liking  of  these  blear-eyed  creatures,  both  male  and  female,  and  the  vile 
rum  with  which  they  poisoned  themselves  was  rapidly  working  destruc- 
tion among  them. 

White  men  in  Africa,  says  Mr.  Brown,  when  afflicted 
with  delirium  tremens  usually  see  rats  instead  of  snakes,  as 
is  the  case  in  America.  Hence  it  is  common  to  hear  such 
expressions  as  "In  the  rats,"  "  Got  the  rats,"  or  "  Ratty"  : 

Persons  who  are  accustomed  to  seeing  imaginary  rats  are  more  or  less 
nervous  in  the  presence  of  real  ones,  lest  the  latter  be  likewise  an  hallu- 
cination. On  one  occasion  three  half-tipsy  boozers  sat  at  a  rough-and- 
ready  table  in  a  rough-and-ready  but  playing  at  cards  by  candle-light 
In  the  midst  of  the  game  a  rat  ran  down  the  wall  to  the  table  and  then 
jumped  to  the  floor.  Each  of  the  men  grew  pale  at  what  he  supposed 
10  be  a  phantom  rat.  No  one  raised  his  eyes  or  uttered  a  word,  for  each 
firmly  believed  that  he  "  had  'em,"  and  wished  to  conceal  it  from  his 
comrades.  Occasionally,  however,  these  apparitions  present  themselves 
in  the  form  of  spiders  or  scorpions.  A  Mashonaland  prospector  named 
Marshall  was  playing  billiards  one  day  in  Snodgrass  &  Mitchell's  hotel, 
when  a  big  red  spider  ran  across  the  floor.  Marshall  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  crush  it  with  bis  cue.  His  companions  began  joking  him, 
saying  that  it  was  not  a  real  spider  and  that  be  "  had  'em  again,  bad." 
Evidently  he  thought  he  had,  for  presendy  another  spider  appeared 
close  to  his  feet.  He  looked  at  it  suspiciously,  and  said  to  it,  with  em- 
phasis :  "No,  you  don't.  You  fooled  me  before,  but  you  don't  this 
time."    Then  he  continued  playing,  quite  at  ease. 

The  majority  of  Mashonas,  Mr.  Brown  says,  have  but  one 
wife  : 

This  is  due,  not  to  any  limit  being  placed  by  law  or  custom  as  to 
number  of  wives,  but  to  want  of  means  for  purchasing  them.  Some 
have  seven,  eight,  and  even  a  dozen.  The  more  important  chiefs,  being 
the  wealthier  members  of  the  community,  are  the  ones  who  possess  most 
wives.  Those  who  can,  however  old  and  decrepit  they  may  be,  are 
particular  always  to  have  a  young  wife  on  hand.  I  have  seen  wrinkled 
old  men,  just  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  with  wives  too  young 
to  leave  their  fathers'  homes.  Matabele  raids  have  caused  a  scarcity  of 
women  as  well  as  cattle  among  the  Mashonas,  so  that  the  monopolizing 
of  the  women  by  old  men  leaves  many  young  men  wifeless.  The  latter, 
therefore,  must  bide  their  time  till  the  patriarchs  have  passed  away  or 
new  generations  of  females  have  seen  the  light.  Barbarous  customs 
such  as  these  naturally  lead  to  much  immorality  among  the  natives, 
although  the  men  guard  their  wives  with  jealous  vigilance. 

In  her  "West  African  Studies,"  Miss  Kingsley  tells  how 
an  old  and  very  powerful  chief,  who  was  immoderately 
jealous  of  his  young  wife,  punished  an  imaginary  lover  : 

Among  his  favorite  attendants  was  a  young  male  slave,  a  mere  boy, 
to  whom  he  had  given  many  tokens  of  his  favor  ;  but  the  demon  of 
jealousy  whispered  to  him  that  his  young  slave  boy  was  looked  upon  with 
too  much  favor  by  his  young  wife — herself  little  more  than  a  child. 
That  a  slave  of  his  should  dare  to  cast  his  eyes  on  his  wife  was  more 
than  this  terrible  old  chief  could  stand,  so  he  decided  to  put  an  end  at 
once  to  the  love  dreams  of  his  slave,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  to 
any  other  enterprising  slave  of  his  how  dangerous  it  was  to  aspire  to  the 
forbidden  favors  of  a  chiefs  wife.  So  he  ordered  his  young  wife  to  cook 
him  a  specially  good  palm-oil  chop,  a  native  dish  of  great  repute,  for  his 
breakfast  the  following  morning.  The  next  morning  when  he  sat  down 
to  his  breakfast  his  favorite  slave  was  behind  his  chair  in  attendance  ; 
his  youDg  wife  was  present  to  see  her  lord  and  master  was  properly 
served — trie  wives  do  not  sit  at  table  with  their  husbands — when  sud- 
denly the  chief  turned  in  his  chair  and  ordered  bis  young  slave  to  sit  at 
table  with  him.  Naturally  the  slave  hesitated  to  accept  such  an  unheard- 
of  honor  as  to  sit  at  table  with  his  master  ;  quickly  scenting  something  ter- 
rible was  going  to  befall  him,  he  attempted  to  leave  the  apartment,  but 
other  slaves  quickly  barred  his  way,  and  he  was  brought  back  trembling 
with  fright,  the  beads  of  perspiration  rolling  down  his  face  and  body  in 
little  rivulets,  and  placed  in  a  chair  opposite  his  master,  who,  all  this  time 
had  not  displayed  any  signs  of  anger  ;  gradually  the  boy  began  to 
regain  somewhat  his  scattered  senses.  Finding  his  master  displayed  no 
signs  of  anger,  he  began  to  do  as  he  was  ordered  ;  the  chief  at  the  same 
time  plied  him  with  repeated  doses  of  spirits,  till  at  last  the  boy  began 
to  chatter,  and  attacked  the  food  with  a  will.  At  length,  having  eaten 
and  drunk  till  he  could  hardly  stand,  his  master  asked  him  bad  be 
enjoyed  his  young  mistress's  cooking.  On  his  replying  yes,  the  chief 
called  for  a  revolver,  and  telling  him  it  was  the  last  thing  he  ever  would 
enjoy  of  his  young  mistress,  he  emptied  the  six  chambers  of  the  revolver 
into  the  poor  lad's  head  ;  then,  having  ordered  his  body  to  be  thrown 
into  the  river,  went  on  with  the  usual  occupations  of  the  day,  never 
having  once  mentioned  the  reason  of  his  act  to  his  people  nor  explain- 
ing his  meaning  to  his  young  wife. 

Once,  while  Mr.  Brown  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
one  of  the  wives  of  a  Mashona  chief,  the  subject  of  marriage 
came  up,  and  immediately  all  of  the  women  present  wanted 
to  talk  of  their  own  personal  affairs  : 

Tambudza,  the  hostess,  said  that  her  husband,  Umjojo,  had  seven 
wives  in  the  village  besides  herself,  each  living  in  a  separate  hut.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  had  several  others  who  were  too  young  to  leave 
their  homes.  Chu-uli,  the  chiefs  daughter,  who,  as  also  her  com- 
panion, might  have  been  any  age  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  did  not  seem 
to  be  worrying  herself  particularly  about  her  matrimonial  affairs.  She 
said  her  father  had  promised  her  to  Sakwe,  a  paramount  chief  near 
Harali.  Two  years  yet  remained  before  she  would  have  to  leave  her 
father's  home.  Sakwe  was  so  old  and  decrepit  that  death  was  sure  to 
overtake  him  before  that  time,  and  she  would,  in  that  event,  fall  a 
heritage  to  bis  son,  Bankele,  who  was  said  to  be  a  fine-looking 
young  man.  The  other  girl,  Neana,  was  apparently  more  con- 
cerned about  her  nuptial  prospects,  as  the  time  was  near  at  hand  for 
her  departure  to  her  new  home.  She  had  also  been  promised  to  an 
old  man,  a  chief  near  Lo  Magondi's,  called  Shambadi.  When  the 
others  had  left  the  hut,   Neana  became  embarrassingly  confidential 


regarding  her  common  marriage,  which  she  evidently  contemplated  with 
disfavor.  She  said  she  would  rather  drown  herself  than  be  Shambadi  s 
wife — "  an  old  man  with  nine  wives  already,  and  ugly,  ugh  I  with  a  face 
like  this,"  distorting  her  own  in  imitation,  "with  one  ugly  tooth  here, 
and  two  there,  and  none  at  all  on  the  other  side.  I  want  a  young  man 
for  a  husband."  She  finally  ended  by  placing  me  in  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant position  for  a  single  man  by  proposing  to  elope  with  me.  I 
said  to  her  :  "lam  sorry  I  can't  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty  ;  but  if 
you  are  really  seeking  romance,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  don't  run 
away  with  one  of  the  young  men  here  in  the  village?  Tbey  all  want 
wives."  "  Where  could  we  escape  to  ?  "  she  replied  ;  "  they  have  no 
cattle  to  buy  me  with.  Shambadi  is  to  give  seven  cows  for  me,  and  my 
father  would  be  so  angry  at  losing  them,  that  he  and  my  brothers  would 
pursue  us,  kill  my  man,  and  very  likely  beat  me  to  death." 

Miss  Kingsley  says  that  in  West  Africa  undoubtedly  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  believed  to  arise  from  witch- 
craft.    She  adds  : 

I  well  remember,  in  1893,  being  then  new  to  and  easily  alarmed  by 
the  West  Coast,  going  into  a  village  in  Kakongo  one  afternoon  and 
seeing  several  unpleasant-looking  objects  stuck  on  poles.  Investigation 
showed  they  were  the  lungs,  livers,  or  spleens  of  human  beings  ;  and 
local  information  stated  that  they  were  the  powers  of  witches — witches 
who  had  been  killed  and,  on  examination,  found  10  have  inside  them 
these  things,  dangerous  to  the  state  and  society  at  large.  Wherefor 
it  was  the  custom  to  stick  up  on  poles  these  things  as  warnings  to  the 
general  public  not  to  harbor  in  their  individual  interiors  things  to  use 
against  their  fellow- creatures.  In  many  districts  of  the  south-west 
coast  and  middle  Congo  it  is  customary  when  a  person  dies  in  an  unex- 
plainable  way,  namely,  without  shedding  blood,  to  hold  a  post-mortem. 
In  some  cases  the  post-mortem  discloses  the  path  of  the  witch  through 
the  victim — usually,  1  am  informed,  the  injected  witch  feeds  on  the 
victim's  lungs — in  other  cases  the  post-mortem  discloses  the  witch  power 
itself,  demonstrating  that  the  deceased  was  a  keeper  of  witch  power,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  a  v. itch. 

Once  when  I  was  at  Batanga  a  woman  dropped  down  on  the  beach 
and  died.  The  usual  post-mortem  was  held,  and  local  feeling  ran  high. 
"She  no  complain,  she  no  say  nothing,  and  then  she  go  die  one  time." 
The  post-mortem  disclosed  what  I  think  you  would  term  a  ruptured 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  but  the  local  verdict  was  '  *  she  done  witch  her- 
self"— namely,  that  she  was  a  witch,  who  had  been  eaten  by  her  own 
power,  therefore  there  were  great  rejoicings  over  her  death. 

All  three  volumes  are  copiously  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs, and  contain  indexes  and  maps.  "  On  the  South 
African  Frontier  "  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  price  $3.00  ;  ''West  African  Studies,"  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  price  $5.00  ;  and  "  Under 
the  African  Sun,"  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York, 

price  $5.00.  j^MM 

■»  •  ^ 

A  riot  at  the  entrance  to  the  Presidio  Sunday  night  re- 
sulted in  the  burning  of  a  saloon,  the  mobbing  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  then  the  capture  and  arrest  of  the  rioters,  all 
raw  military  recruits,  by  Company  L  of  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Infantry.  The  trouble  had  its  beginning  Saturday  night, 
when  a  volunteer  from  the  number  awaiting  transportation  to 
Manila  was  badly  beaten  in  the  saloon.  The  next  evening 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  recruits  at  the  Presidio  went  to 
the  saloon  in  a  body,  and  proceeded  to  wreck  the  building. 
The  police  were  unable  to  quiet  the  disturbance,  the  saloon 
was  set  on  6re,  and  the  mob  doubled  in  numbers.  The 
adjutant  of  the  post  was  applied  to  for  help,  and  at  once 
turned  out  a  company  of  the  regulars^-colored  troops.  The 
recruits,  whose  drunken  valor  could  not  be  quelled  by  the 
sight  of  the  policemen,  cowed  like  whipped  curs  in  the 
presence  of  the  regulars.  The  colored  men,  fresh  from  their 
Cuban  campaign,  went  straight  at  the  work,  and  their  oppo- 
nents knew  instinctively  that  they  meant  business.  They 
charged  through  the  mob,  which  made  way  on  every  side, 
and  then  began  to  make  wholesale  arrests,  corralling  every- 
body they  could  lay  their  hands  on  just  inside  the  Presidio 
gate.  The  provost-guard  was  on  duty  until  ten  o'clock,  and 
up  to  that  time  had  apprehended  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  soldiers,  practically  all  recruits.  The  penalty  for  the 
guilty,  if  the  real  culprits  can  be  discovered,  will  be  impris- 
onment at  Alcatraz.  jJm. 


The  victory  of  Mayor  Jones  at  the  recent  election  in 
Toledo,  O.,  is  more  remarkable  than  at  first  appeared 
(says  the  Outlook).  Not  only  did  Mayor  Jones  receive  a 
larger  vote  than  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates 
combined,  but  he  received  more  than  double  their  combined 
vote.  The  mayor  whom  the  Republican  convention,  at  the 
dictation  of  the  moneyed  interests  back  of  the  machine,  re- 
fused to  renominate,  received  the  votes  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Republicans,  and — more  surprising  still — of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  his  old  party  opponents,  though 
they,  too,  had  a  regular  candidate  in  the  field.  The  total  vote 
polled  was  unprecedentedly  large.  In  a  city  of  little  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  people,  over  twenty-five  thousand 
votes  were  polled,  of  which  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
candidates  together  received  7,700  votes,  and  Mayor  Jones, 
17,700.  The  influential  papers  of  the  city  were,  of  course, 
against  him,  though  he  had  the  individual  allegiance  of  most 
of  the  writers.  One  of  the  employees  on  the  Blade  is  said 
to  have  remarked  during  the  campaign  :  "The  Blade  is  Re- 
publican, but  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  office  that  is,  and  it 
can't  vote."  The  platform  upon  which  he  ran  comprehended 
the  municipal  ownership  of  municipal  franchises.  JlhKt 


The  curious  rumor  is  current  that  the  Pope  has  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  of  bestowing  the  Golden  Rose  on  Queen 
Victoria.  This  gift  is  a  personal  prerogative  of  the  Pope, 
and  is  usually  given  to  notable  Christian  women  of  royal 
birth.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  her  majesty  and  her 
consort,  the  late  Prince  Albert,  were  at  one  time  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  during  a  long 
visit  which  he  paid  to  England  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Papal  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  He  was  a  guest  of  the  queen 
and  the    Prince  Consort,   who    became   much    attached  to 

him.  jtiLirf 

^  •  ^ - 

In  Brooklyn,  recently,  Emit  Reuter,  a  wholesale  flour 
dealer,  and  his  wife  were  returning  home  from  a  theatre 
when  Mrs.  Reuter  fell  to  the  sidewalk.  She  was  carried 
into  the  house  in  front  of  which  she  had  fallen,  and  doctors 
were  called,  but  Mrs.  Reuter  was  dead  when  they  arrived, 
having  succumbed  to  heart  disease.  Reuter  left  to  tell  a 
friend  of  his  wife's  death,  and  was  reentering  the  house  in 
which  her  body  lay  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down 
and  died  in  a  short  time  of  apoplexy. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


April  24,  1899. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Crockett's  "Black  Douglas." 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  write  short  novels, 
nowadays — short,  that  is,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  Dumas  and  Balzac — and 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  this  should  be  so,  for  other 
reasons  than  the  rush  and  hurry  of  our  present  life. 
But  he  is  no  lover  of  romance  who  will  protest 
against  the  length  of  S.  R.  Crockett's  latest  story, 
"The  Black  Douglas,"  though  it  would  make  two 
of  the  ordinary  modern  novels.  With  the  first  page 
we  see  that  the  people  of  whom  he  writes  are  men  of 
flesh  and  blood,  strong  of  arm  and  stout  of  heart, 
and  the  promise  of  pleasure  in  the  recital  of  their 
doings  is  not  belied  in  the  pages  that  follow.  There 
is  not  an  incident  in  the  story  that  one  would  will- 
ingly have  left  unread. 

"The  Black  Douglas"  harks  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  House  of  Douglas  was  richer  in 
fertile  lands  and  stronger  in  armed  men  than  that  of 
the  royal  Stewarts  themselves  ;  indeed,  it  was  no  idle 
boast  when  Earl  William  scornfully  replied  to  the 
leaders  of  the  two  factions  at  court,  when  each  im- 
plored his  aid.  ' '  Let  dog  eat  dog  I  Wherefore  should 
the  lion  care  ?  "  But  the  dogs  were  crafty  men,  and 
they  set  a  snare  for  the  lion  that  no  Black  Douglas 
had  ever  yet  escaped— the  blandishments  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman.  Lured  by  the  Lady  Sybilla  de  Thouars, 
Earl  William  ignored  the  tradition  of  his  house,  that 
in  Edinburgh  one  of  his  race  must  meet  "  a  black 
bull  which  would  trample  the  house  of  Douglas  into 
ruins."  He  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  was  served 
at  the  first  night's  feast  the  head  of  a  black  bull, 
known  throughout  Scotland  as  the  symbol  of  death. 
Next  morning  he  and  his  younger  brother  were  be- 
headed, both  dying  bravely,  the  earl  with  a  loyal 
tribute  to  the  Lady  Sybilla  on  his  lips. 

This  is  but  the  half  of  the  story.  How  the  earl's 
foster-brother,  Sholto  McKim,  captain  of  his  guard 
of  archers,  rode  three  days  and  three  nights  to  rouse 
the  country,  and  what  then  befell  in  Scotland,  need  not 
be  rehearsed  here,  though  it  is  thrillingly  told  by  Mr. 
Crockett.  The  main  interest  passes  next  to  France, 
where  Sholto  McKim — accompanied  by  his  father, 
the  mighty  armorer,  his  harum  -  scarum  brother, 
Laurence,  and  Lord  James  Douglas  —  goes  in 
search  of  the  Maid  of  Galloway,  the  dead  earl's  little 
sister,  who  has  been  kidnapped  by  the  French  em- 
bassador, Gilles  de  Retz.  This  man  is  a  worshiper 
of  Satan,  and  by  horrible  rites  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  blood  of  innocent  children  he  hopes  to  gain  the 
secret  of  eternal  youth  and  universal  knowledge. 
His  familiar  is  a  witch  and  were-wolf,  and  she  guards 
his  castle  with"  packs  of  fierce  wolves.  But  the  Lady 
Sybilla  had  learned  to  love  the  Black  Douglas, 
and  now  in  her  remorse  she  helps  the  rescuers  and 
leads  Sholto  and  his  men  to  the  castle  just  in  time  to 
save  the  maid  and  her  companion  from  sacrifice  be- 
fore the  altar  De  Relz  has  erected  to  Barran- 
Sathanus. 

These  are  the  large  events  on  which  the  tale  is 
built,  but  the  recital  of  them  gives  no  idea  of  the 
carefully  wrought  details  which  clothe  this  frame- 
work and  make  it  a  harmonious  whole.  The  Earl 
William  is  a  fine,  high-spirited  youth  whose  generous 
impulses  win  sympathy  against  his  rashness,  the 
Lady  Sybilla  is  beautiful  with  the  ethereal  beauty  of 
a  fay,  the  Sieur  de  Retz  is  strong  and  terrible  as  he 
must  needs  be  who  knows  no  master  but  the  Evil 
One.  But  the  personal  interest  of  the  tale  lies  with 
Sholto  McKim,  the  brave  youog  captain  of  the 
guard  whose  honest  heart  is  made  a  plaything  by  the 
coquettish  companion  of  the  maid  ;  with  his  brother 
Laurence,  who  sings  ribald  songs  in  churchly  rhythm 
to  the  deaf  abbot,  but  deserts  the  cloister  for  a  sol- 
dier's life  ;  with  Maclise  McKim,  the  giant  armorer 
who  disciplines  his  sturdy  sons  as  if  they  were  but 
babes  ;  with  the  prattling  Maid  of  Galloway  who 
yet  can  show  she  has  the  blood  of  heroes  in  her 
veins  ;  and  with  fair  Maud  Lindesay,  Sholto's  sweet- 
heart, whose  moods  change  as  the  April  skies,  keep- 
ing her  lover  hovering  between  ecstasy  and  despair. 
These  are  strong  and  human  characters,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  include  them  in  the  circle  of  one's  book- 
bora  friends. 

Published  by  Doubleday  &  McClure,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  jihm 

The  Late  Austrian  Empress. 
While  A.  de  Burgh's  volume  on  "  Elizabeth,  Em- 
press of  Austria,"  is  marred  by  bis  stilted  language 
and  by  tedious  accounts  of  court  ceremonials  which 
strongly  suggest  padding,  the  romantic  story  of  her 
eventful  life  can  not  fail  to  be  well  received.  The 
writer  is  a  frank  worshiper  of  royalty,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  reverent  manner  in  which  he  writes  of  the  em- 
press and  the  royal  family  generally,  and  delights  in 
giving  lists  of  distinguished  persons  wherever  an  op- 
portunity presents  itself. 

Instead  of  following  the  chronological  events  of 
her  life,  Mr.  de  Burgh  has  divided  his  volume  into 
chapters  treating  of  the  empress  as  a  woman,  philan- 
thropist, friend,  and  mistress,  as  a  student  and 
reader,  as  an  architect,  as  a  sportsman,  as  a  trav- 
eler, and  as  a  recluse.  In  one  chapter  he  sums  up 
the  unusually  large  number  of  misfortunes  and  awful 
catastrophes  of  the  unhappy  House  of  Hapsburg, 
the  crowning  tragedy  of  which  was  the  violent  death 
of  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  in  whom  all  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  empress  were  centred.  A 
detailed  a  icount  of  her  assassination  and  the  obse- 
/ienna  are  also  given,  and  the  volume  is 


brought  to  a  close  with  a  short  sketch  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph. 

The  book  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  interesting 
reminiscences  and  amusing  anecdotes,  and  is  copi- 
ously illustrated.  One  of  the  most  interesting  pict- 
ures is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  of  her 
majesty  when  walking  with  the  emperor  at  Kissingen 
only  a  few  months  before  her  death.  The  era- 
press  had  a  great  aversion  to  being  photographed, 
and,  as  she  was  prepared  with  a  fan  and  sunshade  on 
this  occasion,  she  succeeded  in  concealing  her  features 
effectively. 

Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.50.  Mart* 

Stories  of  Southern  Life. 

Eight  short  stories,  some  of  which  have  had  maga- 
zine  publication,  by  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott,  comprise 
that  author's  latest  addition  to  the  "literature  of 
localities."  The  stories  deal  with  Southern  life  since 
the  war.  The  first  of  the  tales,  "  An  Incident,"  is  a 
graphic  study  of  a  phase  of  the  present-day  negro 
problem  in  the  South.  A  white  woman  goes  out 
along  the  lagoon  to  pick  flowers.  When  she  does 
not  return,  a  searching  party  is  organized,  for  it  is 
discovered  that  a  worthless  negro  also  has  disap- 
peared. The  posse,  by  the  aid  of  dogs,  track  the 
negro  to  his  hiding-place,  and  are  for  hanging  him 
forthwith,  but  the  sheriff  smuggles  him  away.  Vio- 
lent hands  are  laid  upon  the  officer,  when  a  telegram 
is  received  from  the  missing  woman  announcing  her 
safety.  It  transpires  that  she  escaped  from  the  negro 
by  springing  into  a  boat.  The  prisoner  receives  what 
to  him  is  a  reward — a  life  term  in  a  comfortable  peni- 
tentiary. Some  of  the  other  stories  in  "An  Incident, 
and  Other  Happenings,"  likewise  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  redressing  human  wrongs  by  inadequate  pro- 
cess of  law  ;  one  or  two  are  humorous,  and  one  or 
two  are  character-studies. 

Published   by   Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 

price,  $1.25.  jahirt 

A  Romance  of  Wales. 

A  new  romance  of  Welsh  life,  by  Allen  Raine,  en- 
titled "  By  Berwen  Banks,"  is  the  latest  edition  to 
Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library  series.  The 
hero,  a  rich  young-  man,  falls  in  love  with  a  poor  but 
beautiful  girl.  Owing  to  family  hostility  they  are 
married  in  secret,  shortly  before  the  departure  of  the 
bridegroom  to  Australia.  Unfortunately  an  accident 
befalls  the  young  husband,  whereby  he  loses  all 
memory  of  his  past  life.  He  is  taken  to  a  hospital, 
where  not  even  his  identity  is  known.  Meanwhile 
his  wife  has  borne  him  a  son,  and  is  driven  from  her 
home  in  disgrace.  She  inherits  some  money,  takes 
refuge  with  a  long-lost  twin  sister,  her  husband  is 
restored  to  his  right  mind  and  returns  to  England, 
and  after  some  complications  as  to  mistaken  identity, 
the  two  are  brought  together  again.  Family  differ- 
ences are  then  reconciled,  and  the  story  ends  happily. 

Published  by  D.   Appleton  &  Co.,   New  York; 

price,  $t.OO.  jnhart 

New  Publications 
Arthur  J.  Burdick  is  the  author  of  "Just  Jingles," 
a  volume  of  unpretentious  rhymes,  published  by  the 
Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  price, 

$1.25. 

"With  Bought  Swords:  A  Tale  of  a  Spanish- 
American  Republic,"  by  Harry  Fowler,  has  been 
published  by  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.25. 

"The  Bailiff  of  Tewkesbury"  is  an  interesting 
story  by  C.  E.  D.  Phelps  and  Leigh  North.  Pub-' 
lished  by  the  Editor  Publishing  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  price,  75  cents. 

In  the  International  Education  Series  the  latest 
volume  is  "  Letters  to  a  Mother  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Froebel,"  by  Susan  E.  Blow.  Its  nine  chapters  touch 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  dear  to  the  mother  heart,  and 
they  are  full  of  thought  and  feeling.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Sherburne  Girls,"  by  Amanda  M.  Douglas,  is  a 
recent  addition  to  the  series  of  stories  by  this  author, 
bearing  the  Sherburne  name.  It  is  a  perfectly 
proper  young  ladies'  novel.  Any  American  family  of 
a  dozen  members  would  furnish  episodes  sufficient  to 
make  up  several  dozen  such  books.  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Sterne's  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  in  two  thin  volumes, 
uniform  with  preceding  issues  in  the  Temple  Classics, 
presents  possibilities  in  the  way  of  pocket  com- 
panionship of  which  many  book-lovers  will  be  glad 
to  take  advantage.  A  fine  portrait  of  the  author  and 
an  engraving  of  "Shandy  Hall"  are  given.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents  a  volume. 

Edward  Henry  Strobel,  late  secretary  of  the 
United  States  legation  and  charge"  d'affaires  at 
Madrid,  has  written  a  volume  dealing  with  an  inter- 
esting period  of  Spanish  history  marking  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  and 
Isabella  the  Third  to  the  Spain  of  Alfonso  the 
Twelfth  and  the  Regency.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
Spanish  Revolution,  1868  - 1875."  Published  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  History  of  South  America  from  Its  Discov- 
ery to  the  Present  Time,"  translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Adnah  D.Jones,  makes  a  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages.  Many  works  of  the  best  au- 
thors,  authentic  documents^  various  archives,   and 
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There's  nothing  in  Ivory  Soap  but  soap,  good,  pure 
vegetable  oil  soap.  There's  nothing  to  make  the  linens 
streaky,  no  alkali  to  injure  the  finest  textures.  The  lather 
forms  quickly  and  copiously,  and  wash-day  is  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  drudgery.  Try  it  in  the  next  wash.  The 
price  places  it  within  reach  of  every  one.  Look  out  for 
imitations. 
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public  and  private  libraries  have  been  examined  for 
the  matter  given,  and  the  compilation  is  up  to  date 
and  practical.  Countries  that  are  more  or  less  un- 
known to  the  great  majority  of  readers  are  here 
brought  to  familiar  acquaintance,  and  the  story  of 
their  past  and  the  promise  of  the  future  set  out 
attractively.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $3  00. 

"  The  Charter  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,"  an- 
notated by  Edward  F.  Treadwell,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bar,  is  a  well-printed  and  substantially  bound 
volume  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  An  intro- 
duction defines  the  nature  of  the  new  charter,  which 
becomes  effective  January  1,  1900,  and  gives  briefly 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  corporate  history  of  the  city 
and  the  status  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  the  notes  which  accompany  the  several 
sections  of  the  charter  in  the  body  of  the  work  there 
are  references  to  similar  laws  heretofore  or  now  in 
force,  decisions  construing  those  laws,  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  validity  and  effect  of  the  various  pro-, 
visions  made.  The  notes  are  very  full,  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  law  cases  being  cited,  with  numerous 
references  to  the  code  and  constitution.  Published 
by  the  Bancroft- Whitney  Company,  San  Francisco. 


A  Fable  for  Poets. 

Young  Scribble  sat  beside  the  sea  ; 
'  Ne'er  was  a  better  time,"  cried  he, 
'  In  lofty  strain  to  court  my  Muse  ! 

'Neath  such  a  sky  she  can't  refuse 

To  hear  her  humble  suitor's  vows 

And  crown  with  wreaths  his  waiting  brows." 

Quill,  ink-horn,  paper  straight  produced, 

His  shirt  Byronically  loosed, 

He  set  about  his  willing  task 

As  blithe  a  bard  as  man  could  ask. 

'  On  yonder  shore,"  the  rhyme  began, 
'  Bright  Fancy's  eye  can  faintly  scan 
The  gloomy  cave  of  Mollis, 
Where  winds  in  tumult  thunderous 
Are  struggling  to  be  free  once  more 
To  sweep  the  sea  with  angry  roar, 
To  break  the  Nereids'  dreamy  rest 

And  cloud  the  bright " 

Alas  for  future  ages  1  there 
The  rhyme  stopped  short,  for,  half  aware 
That  something  in  the  world  was  wrong, 
Old  .-Bolus  from  out  the  throng 
That  frets  within  his  dungeon  keep 
Let  one  quick  breeze  dance  o'er  the  deep. 
Poor  Scribble  s  verse  took  sudden  wing 
And  flew — where  only  birds  can  sing  ; 
He  clutched  the  empty  air  in  vain 
And  spilled  his  ink  like  April  rain  ; 
But  what  were  ink  and  paper  when, 
To  cap  his  woes,  he  lost  his  pen, 
And  saw  a  sea-nymph,  floating  near, 
Whisk  off -with  quill  behind  her  ear  ? 

Poets,  the  moral  is  not  much  : 

There  are  some  things — and  winds  are  such- 

Too  big  for  most  of  you  to  touch. 

—M.  A.  de   W.  H.  in  Literature. 


A  number  of  first  editions  of  modern  authors 
recently  sold  at  auction  in  London  brought  high 
prices,  in  part  attributable  to  very  fine  bindings. 
Among  them  were  Blackmore's  "  Lorna  Doone,"  $57  ; 
the  Bronte  sisters'  "  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell,"  $140;  Mrs.  Browning's  "Prometheus 
Bound,"  in  the  original  cloth,  $52  ;  Dickens's  "  Pick- 
wick Papers,"  in  the  original  parts,  $110  ;  Charles 
Lamb's  "A  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  and  Old  Blind 
Margaret,"  $150;  Ruskin's  "Poems,"  1850,  and 
"Salsetti  and  Elephanta,"  $103  ;  Stevenson's  "The 
Charity  Bazar,"  $51  ;  Stevenson  and  Henley's  "  Dea- 
con Brodie,"  $61  ;  Tennyson's  "Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,"  $150  ;  and  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair,"  in 
the  original  parts,  $160.  jtlart 


Have  your  glasses  fitted 
right.  Not  nearly  or  al- 
most, but  exactly  right. 

We've  had  many  years 
experience  in  fitting  glasses 
just  right. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians . 


Robertson's  Editions 

WORTH  BUYING. 


'  The  Man  With  the  Hoe,"  by  Edwin 
Markham.  First  edition,  deckel-edged 
paper .25  cts. 

'  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam." 
Students'  edition 10  cts. 

'The  New  Life"  ("La  Vita  Nuova  "). 
Translated  from  the  Italiao  of  Dante 
Alighieri  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
Beautifully  printed,  lowest-priced  edi- 
tion published ".'. 50  cts. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Book  of  Clever  Tales. 

There  is  something  very  suggestive  of  Henry 
James's  work  in  the  collection  of  short  stories  Edith 
Wharton  has  published  in  a  little  book  called  "The 
Greater  Inclination."  They  are  psychological  studies 
rather  than  tales  of  action,  and  have  the  charm  of 
Mr.  James's  analysis  and  great  literary  skill  without 
the  excessive  tenuity  of  thought  that  many  of  his 
readers  find  so  baffling. 

The  general  resemblance  these  tales  bear  to  Mr. 
James's  work  becomes  very  close  in  the  case  of  the 
last  story  in  the  book.  "  The  Portrait,"  for  Mr.  James 
handled  an  almost  identical  theme  in  "The  Liar." 
In  both  tales  a  painter  is  gifted  with  the  power  of 
laying  bare  the  soul  of  his  sitters.  Mr.  James  made 
his  painter  a  rejected  suitor  of  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  an  incorrigible  liar — "  a  man  who  would  lie 
about  the  name  of  his  hatter,"  as  Mr.  James  puts  it 
— and  he  paints  the  man's  nature  on  his  canvas  in 
unmistakable  colors,  in  oider  to  see  if  the  wife  is 
aware  of  her  husband's  failing.  Miss  Wharton,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  her  painter  sacrifice  his  art 
rather  than  reveal  to  an  adoring  daughter  the  mon- 
ster that  her  father  really  is. 

The  best  tale  in  the  book  is  "  The  Pelican,"  a  de- 
liriously humorous  study  of  a  coquettish,  silly  little 
woman  who,  being  extraordinarily  glib  and  coming 
of  a  literary  family,  lectures  for  a  living.  At  first  she 
says  she  "does  it  for  the  baby,"  then  "to  pay  for 
Lancelot's  education,"  and  for  many  years  "  to  keep 
Lancelot  at  Harvard."  But  Lancelot  has  long  been 
a  grown  man,  with  a  family  and  a  good  business  in 
the  West,  and  he  does  not  spare  his  mother  when  at 
last  he  learns  of  the  ridiculous  pretext  under  which 
she  has  been  selling  her  tickets  to  an  unwilling  public. 

The  other  tales  are  "The  Muse's  Tragedy,"  set- 
ting forth  the  love  of  a  woman  for  a  great  genius 
who  cared  for  her  above  all  others,  but  felt  no  spark 
of  human  passion  for  her  ;  "  A  Journey,"  in  which  a 
young  wife  takes  home  her  husband's  corpse  in  a 
sleeping-car;  "Souls  Belated,"  in  which  an  eloping 
wife  and  her  lover  find  that  the  world  is  stronger 
than  they;  "A  Coward";  "The  Twilight  of  the 
Gods,"  in  which  there  is  some  very  clever  verbal 
fencing  ;  and  "  A  Cup  of  Cold  Water,"  in  which  an 
intending  absconder  saves  a  runaway  wife  and  then 
goes  back  to  the  bank  to  take  his  punishment. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $150.  jitirt 

An  Epic  of  "Whaling. 

One  of  the  notable  books  of  the  season  is  the 
thrilling  prose  epic  of  the  sea,  "  The  Cruise  of  the 
Cachalot.  Round  the  World  after  Sperm  Whales," 
by  Frank  T.  Bullen,  first -mate;  being  a  simple 
and  unpretentious  account,  from  a  seaman's  stand- 
point, of  the  life  of  a  South  Sea  whaler  ;  its  epi- 
sodes, adventures,  dangers,  and  daily  routine.  A 
copy  of  the  book  came  into  the  possession  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  who  sent  the  following  characteristic 
note  to  the  author : 

"  It  is  immense — there  is  no  other  word.  I've 
never  read  anything  that  equals  it  in  its  deep-sea 
wonder  and  mystery  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  book 
before  has  so  completely  covered  the  whole  business 
of  whale-fishing,  and  at  the  same  time  given  such  real 
and  new  sea-pictures.  You  have  thrown  away  ma- 
terial enough  to  make  five  books,  and  I  congratulate 
you  most  heartily.  It's  a  new  world  that  you've 
opened  the  door  to." 

It  is  not  alone  the  life  of  the  whaler,  but  the  life  of 
the  sea.  that  Mr.  Bullen  describes  in  his  effective 
way.  The  strife  between  man  and  his  prey  is  some- 
times extremely  dramatic  and  thrilling  ;  but  the 
strife  between  the  sperm  whale  and  his  sea-enemies, 
graphically  described  by  an  eye-witness,  is  even  more 
thrilling.  The  author  has  seen  duels  between  whales 
and  squids,  swordfish  and  sharks.  In  these  en- 
counters the  whale  was  always  the  victor.  Man  is  the 
only  sea-animal  a  whale  will  not  attack.  Instances 
have  many  times  occurred  where  a  cachalot  would 
crush  a  boat  in  his  jaws  ;  but  there  is  no  record  that 
a  man  swimming  in  the  water  was  ever  molested. 
The  book  is  filled  with  the  chronicles  of  sea-action, 
and  reads  like  a  novel. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  jiiurt 

A  Masterful  Woman's  Hopeless  Love. 
E.  F.  Benson,  who  first  came  into  prominence  as 
the  author  of  "  Dodo,"  a  frothy  picture  of  the  "  new 
woman"  in  English  society,  is  still  keeping  to  the 
more  serious  vein  he  struck  in  "The  Vintage" — in 
fact,  bis  latest  novel,  "  The  Capsina,"  is  in  a  sense  a 
sequel  to  that  story  of  the  Greek  war  for  independ- 
ence. Mitsos,  the  sturdy  young  patriot  of  "The 
Vintage,"  is  again  shown  in  his  warfare  on  the 
Turks  ;  but  now  he  fights  on  the  sea,  and  his  captain 
is  the  Capsina. 

This  central  figure  of  the  story  is  a  strange  and 
masterful  young  woman.  Head  of  the  island  clan  of 
Capsas,  she  declines  marriage,  and  when  the  revolt 
comes,  turns  the  product  of  her  ship-yard  into  a 
patriot  navy,  and  herself  commands  a  ship  in  many 
encounters  with  the  Turkish  vessels.  She  is  the  in- 
carnation of  militant  patriotism,  inspired  by  the  ter- 
rible scenes  of  Turkish  barbarity  she  has  witnessed, 
and  at  times  she  seems  less  a  woman  than  a  fiend. 
But  she  is  still  a  woman,  as  she  finds  to  her  cost 
when  she  learns  that  her  handsome  young  lieutenant, 
Mitsos,  is  married.  She  has  given  her  full  heart  to 
him  unsought,  though  he  does  not  suspect  it,  and 


Mr.  Benson  has  portrayed  with  insight  and  power 
the  contest  between  the  passion  of  this  woman  who 
has  never  brooked  restraint  and  her  finer  nature. 
She  saves  the  life  of  Mitsos's  wife  and  the  latter 
divines  her  secret ;  but  they  become  fast  friends,  and 
Mitsos  does  not  learn  of  the  hopeless  love  he  has  in- 
spired until  after  the  Capsina  is  dead. 

The  historical  part  of  the  story  is  a  bit  tedious,  and 
even  the  descriptions  of  the  fights  are  not  particularly 
thrilling  ;  but  the  story  of  the  Capsina's  love  holds 
the  reader's  interest  to  the  end. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  jihiit 

Stories  by  Ian  Maclaren. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  by  Ian  Maclaren,  re- 
cently brought  out,  takes  its  title,  "Afterwards," 
from  the  first  of  the  fourteen  sketches  here  collected 
and  put  in  covers.  "Afterwards"  is  that  pathetic 
story  of  a  devoted,  unselfish  wife  which  touched  the 
hearts  of  all  readers  when  it  appeared,  and  gained 
for  its  author  the  serious  attention  of  those  who 
welcome  a  new  and  worthy  entertainer.  It  is  more 
nearly  perfect  than  any  of  its  companion  stories,  but 
the  least  striking  of  these,  "  Righteous  Over  Much," 
is  of  value.  In  only  two,  "  The  Passing  of  Domsie," 
and  "Dr.  Davidson's  Last  Christmas,"  does  the 
Scotch  dialect  appear,  and  in  these  it  adorns  the  wit 
and  deepens  the  pathos  of  the  stories.  "An  Evan- 
gelist "  is  a  whimsical  dialogue  between  the  author  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  and  one  of  his  critics  who  calls 
in  person  to  remonstrate  against  the  worldly  tend- 
ency of  some  of  its  characters. 

The  kindly  humor  with  which  Dr.  Watson  is  en- 
dowed lightens  every  page  from  his  pen,  and  the 
broad  humanity  and  tenderness  of  his  nature  find  ex- 
pression in  all  his  writings.  His  art  is  hot  profound, 
but  bis  message  to  his  brothers  is  sincere  and  uplift- 
ing. His  hearers,  once  numbered  by  scores  in  a  far- 
away country  church,  are  now  to  be  reckoned  by  thou- 
sands, and  to  their  benefit. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.50.  jihut 

A  Real  Fairy-Land. 

The  clear  and  readable  style,  the  untechnical  lan- 
guage, and  the  ingenious  fancy  of  the  authoress  of 
"The  Fairyland  of  Science,"  are  given  the  aid  of 
appropriate  and  carefully  engraved  illustrations  in  the 
edition  recently  issued  by  the  publishers,  and  the 
book  appeals  more  strongly  to  young  readers  than 
on  its  first  appearance,  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
a  popular  success.  Miss  Arabella  B.  Buckley  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  before  large  audiences  of  children 
and  their  friends,  and  was  asked  by  many  of  her 
hearers  to  publish  them,  and  the  result  was  this 
volume,  which  was  modestly  presented.  It  tells  how 
to  enter  the  fairy-land  of  science,  how  to  use  it,  and 
how  to  enjoy  it ;  it  describes  the  sunbeams  and  the 
work  they  do,  the  aerial  ocean  in  which  we  live,  a 
drop  of  water,  the  voices  of  Nature,  a  primrose,  a 
piece  of  coal,  bees  in  their  hive,  and  bees  among  the 
flowers. 

Published  by   D.   Appleton  &   Co.,   New  York; 

price,  $1-50.  jabirt 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
F.  Marion  Crawford  has  undertaken  to  write  the 
biography  of  the  Pope,  and  is  now  at  work  upon  it 
at  his  beautiful  residence  at  Sorrento.  His  recent 
work,  "  Ave,  Roma  Immortalis,"  has  met  with  great 
favor  in  Vatican  circles,  since  it  describes  the  sacred 
city  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  reverence.  His  re- 
lations with  the  Vatican  are  so  close  that  he  will  have 
all  requisite  facilities  for  obtaining  secret  information 
and  completing  his  work  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  book  will  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany in  England  and  America. 

It  is  stated  that  Gilbert  Parker's  story,  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Strong,"  is  in  its  thirty-fifth  thousand. 

"  From  Sea  to  Sea,"  an  authorized  edition  of  the 
collected  letters  of  travel  which  Rudyard  Kipling  has 
written  at  different  times  between  1890  and  1898,  is 
to  be  published  immediately.  It  will  have  several 
subdivisions,  among  them  "  American  Notes,"  with 
"Letters  of  Marque"  and  "The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night." 

"The  Octopus  "  is  the  title  chosen  by  Frank  Norris 
for  the  novel  he  has  contracted  to  write  for  a  New 
York  publishing  house.  It  will  be  a  California  novel, 
and  will  deal  with  the  fight  that  for  so  long  has  raged 
between  the  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company.  "  Blix,"  a 
volume  dealing  with  San  Francisco  and  suburban  life 
that  Mr.  Norris  has  just  finished,  will  soon  be  issued. 
New  editions  of  "McTeague"  and  "Moran"  are 
also  in  press. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford's  book  on  China,  written  as 
a  result  of  his  recent  trip  to  the  Far  East,  has  just 
been  published  in  England. 

A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  Miner 
Brace's  "Alaska:  Its  History. and  Resources,  Gold 
Fields,  Routes,  and  Scenery  "  is  to  be  brought  out 
next  month.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Brace  was 
the  organizer  of  the  government  reindeer  station  at 
Fort  Clarence,  Alaska,  a  year  ago. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  prophesies  that  in  fifty  years 
there  will  be  as  many  dramatists  as  novelists. 

Oscar  Wilde,  who  since  his  liberation  has  lived  in 
Paris,  is  again  plucking  up  courage  and  offering  his 
wares  in  London  in  the  shape  of  an  idition  de  luxt 


of  "  Dorian  Grey."  The  issue  of  the  book  is  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  Each  copy  is  signed 
by  the  author.  Nearly  all  the  copies  have  been 
bought  by  under- graduates  at  Oxford,  Wilde's  old 
university. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  include  in  their  list  of 
spring  publications  a  volume  entitled  "The  Remi- 
niscences of  a  Very  Old  Man  (1808-1897)."  by  John 
Sartain. 

The  publication  of  "  The  Real  Hawaii,"  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  delayed 
until  May.  This  book  is  realty  a  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  the  author's  privately  issued  "  The 
Boston  at  Hawaii."  which  was  put  into  type  upon  the 
last  change  of  administration,  the  author  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  permission  to  put  it  before  the 
public  during  President  Cleveland's  term  of  office. 

An  elaborate  new  edition  of  "The  Life  and  Works 
of  Charles  Lamb,"  in  five  or  six  volumes,  is  in  course 
of  preparation  in  England,  its  editor  being  E.  V. 
Lucas.  The  "  Life  and  Letters  "  will  probably  oc- 
cupy three  of  these  volumes. 

Copies  of  nearly  every  book  and  pamphlet  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  were  sent  to  bis  mother, 
whose  executors  will  now  dispose  of  this  collection  in 
London. 

Frederick  Palmer,  author  of  "In  the  Klondike," 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Scribners, 
has  gone  to  the  Philippines  as  special  correspondent 
for  a  newspaper. 

The  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Gar- 
den," who  is  writing  a  new  work  of  the  same  char- 
acter, is  said  to  be  the  Countess  von  Arnim,  formerly 
Miss  May  Beauchamp. 

There  is  more  than  one  suggestion  of  the  difficulties 
Thackeray  encountered  in  the  editorship  of  the  Corn- 
kill,  and  how  content  he  was  to  resign  is  evidenced 
by  this  conclusion  of  his  valedictory  : 

"  I  bad  rather  have  a  quiet  life  than  gold  lace  and 
epaulets.  .  .  .  Once  in  a  voyage  to  America  I  met  a 
sea-captain  who  was  passenger  in  a  ship  he  had  for- 
merly commanded.  No  man  could  be  more  happy 
and  cheerful  than  this.  .  .  .  He  surveyed  the  storm 
as  being  another  gentleman's  business  ;  and  his  gTeat 
delight  was  to  be  called  at  his  watch,  to  invoke  a 
blessing  on  the  steward  boy  who  woke  him,  and  to 
turn  round  in  his  crib  and  go  to  sleep  again.  Let  my 
successor  command  the  Cornhill ;  and  if  the  printer's 
boy  rings  at  my  door  of  an  early  morning,  with  a 
message  that  there  are  three  pages  wanting  or 
four  too  much,  I  will  send  out  my  benediction  to 
that  printer's  boy,  and  take  another  half-hour's 
doze."  j.*— 

The  Vogue  of  "  David  Harum." 

According  to  the  current  number  of  the  Bookman, 
the  best-selling  book  for  last  month  was  ' '  David 
Harum,"  by  the  late  Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  When  it  was  brought  out 
last  fall  it  attracted  little  attention,  the  critics  pass- 
ing it  by  with  a  few  pleasant  comments.  Gradually, 
however,  from  local  fame  it  has  steadily  made  its 
way  beyond  the  limits  of  New  York,  until  now  its 
popularity  is  so  great  that  the  publishers  are  unable 
to  meet  the  demand. 

It  seems  to  be  a  paradox  of  novel-making  that  the 
greatest  successes  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  a  responsive  publisher.  "David  Harum" 
was  no  exception  to  this.  Mr.  Westcott's  manuscript 
paid  one  visit  to  New  York,  three  visits  to  Chicago, 
and  one  to  Boston.  Discouraged  but  still  trusting, 
the  author  at  length,  after  two  years,  sent  it  to  the 
Appletons,  and  the  modest  letter  that  accompanied 
the  manuscript  is  said  to  have  attracted  them.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  by  the 
American  Express  to-day  the  type-written  manu- 
script of  a  story  of  American  life  which  I  have  re- 
cently compiled,  entitled  '  David  Harum.'  I  desire 
to  submit  this  to  you  for  examination,  with  a  view  to 
its  publication,  and  trust  you  will  find  it  suited  to 
your  requirements." 

In  a  sympathetic  introduction  to  "  David  Harum," 
Forbes  Heermans  places  Mr.  Westcott's  creation  of 
the  horse-trading  country  banker  and  reputed  Shy- 
lock,  but  real  philanthropist,  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  studies  of  Louisiana  and  her  people,  by  Mr. 
Cable  ;  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris ;  of  New  England, 
by  Miss  Jewett  and  Miss  Wilkins  ;  of  the  Middle 
West,  by  Miss  French  (  "  Octave  Thanet"  ) ;  of  the 
great  North- West,  by  Hamlin  Garland  ;  of  Canada 
and  the  land  of  the  haHtans,  by  Gilbert  Parker  ; 
and,  finally,  though  really  first  in  point  of  time,  the 
'Forty-Niners  and  their  successors,  by  Bret  Harte. 
Each  one,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  chosen  for  his  field 
of  work  that  part  of  our  country  where  he  passed  the 
early  and  formative  part  of  his  life. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  volume  the  conditions 
are  identical  with  those  just  mentioned.  Most  of  the 
scenes  in  "David  Harum"  are  laid  in  central  New 
York,  where  the  author  was  born,  September  24. 
1847,  and  where  he  died  of  consumption  March  31, 
1898.  Nearly  all  his  life  was  passed  in  his  native 
city  of  Syracuse,  banking  and  not  authorship  having 
been  the  occupation  of  his  active  years.  The  genial 
humor  and  sunny  atmosphere  which  pervade  his 
novel  are  in  dramatic  contrast  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written.  The  book  was 
finished  while  the  author  lay  upon  his  death-bed  ; 
but,  happily  for  the  reader,  no  trace  of  bis  sufferings 
appear  therein.  ,^„ 


WOMANLY  BEAUTY. 


How  to  Cain  It.     How  to  Retain  It. 


JOHN  V.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Med- 
icine and  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  M  edico-Chirur- 
gical  College  of  Philadelphia ;  Physician  to  the 
Hospital ;  Member  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Medical  Associations  ;  Fellow  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  etc. 

Is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  new  book  entitled: 

"Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty." 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  from  its 
Table  of  Contents : 

The  General  Laws  of  Health :  Physical 
beauty  dependent  on  their  observance  —  The 
spendthrift  tendency  as  to  health — Imprudence  in 
exercise — City-bred  and  country-bred — The  secret 
of  enjoyable  life. 

The  Source  of  Beauty  in  the  Fair  Sex — 
Causes  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  the  rel- 
ative beauty  of  the  fair  sex — Men  choose  the  best- 
favored — Women  the  sedulous  care  of  enlightened 
nations — Beauty-producing  prevalence  of  romantic 
love — The  influence  of  sexual  selection. 

The  Regulative  Law  of  Life  and  Growth — 
Evolution — Comparison  of  theories — History  of 
the  discussion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  American  Girl  — 
Dressing  for  adornment — Dressing  of  American 
women — Of  foreign  women — Modifying  fashions 
to  suit  forms — Beauty  of  American  women  com- 
pared with  French — Fifty  years  of  fashion — From 
simplicity  to  luxury — The  Countess  of  Jersey  on 
improvement  in  hygienic  practices — The  female 
form  —  Its  proportions  —  Points  of  elegance  — 
Beauty  of  the  bosom — Warning  against  quacks — 
Tight  shoes  and  gloves — Tight-lacing — Blonde 
and  brunette  types  —  The  grace  of  Spanish 
women — Conditions  tending  to  make  American 
women  the  handsomest  type  of  the  world. 

Nature's  Evidence  of  the  Law  of  Life  and 
growth — The  relation  between  species — Effects  of 
sexual  selection  upon  animate — The  courting  of 
birds — Rare  case  of  the  female  courting  the  male — 
Nature's  relinquishment  of  unused  organs. 

Man's  Physical  Place  in  Nature — Educated 
man  and  the  savage — Likeness  to  the  anthropoid 
apes — Types  of  brain  conformation. 

Food  for  Health  and  Beauty — Tastes  o 
nations — Acquirement  of  taste — Plain  cooking — 
English  and  French  cooking— The  palate  and 
digestion— Pleasures  of  the  table  contributory  to 
health  and  beauty. 

Clothing  in  its  Relation  to  Health — Protec- 
tive, healthful,  and  agreeable  aspects  of  clothing 
— The  uses  of  linen — Of  wool  and  cotton — Silk 
underwear — The  climate  and  the  almanac. 

Ventilation — Cool  Air  and  Pure  Air  Dis- 
tinguished— Natural  and  mechanical  ventilation 
contrasted — How  to  ventilate  for  sick  and  well— 
Night  air— The  cellar  air— House-tops  as  resorts. 

The  Circulation  and  Digestion — Respiration 
of  the  lungs  and  skin— The  higher  modes  of  cir- 
culation. 

Cosmetic  Treatment  and  Articles — Elegant 
preparations  for  the  toilet — Recipes  for  cologne, 
bandoHne,  jelly  of  roses,  Japanese  potpourri — 
Recipes  for  dandruff,  hair-dyes,  face-powders, 
hair  -  tonic,  toilet  vinegar,  and  pomades  —  Five 
recipes  for  Florida  water — Four  for  brilliantine. 

Medicated  Soaps — A  list  of  Twenty-Nine 
varieties — Purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Household  Remedies — For  Baldness — Erup- 
tions— Blackheads — Boils,  bunions  and  burns — 
Carbuncles — Chapping — Cracks  or  fissures  of  the 
skin — Dyspepsia  —  Fever-blisters  —  Freckles  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin — Moisture  of  the  hands 
—  Hives  —  Excessive  Perspiration  —  Pigmented 
Spots  in  the  skin— Prickly  heat— Pimply  neck  and 
limbs — Canker  sores — Sunburn — Toothache — 
Warts— Hazeline  cream — Lanolin  cold  cream — 
Mouth  washes. 


This  Book  can  not  be  obtained  at 
any  Bookstore. 


The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gilt.  It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages  of  matter 
of  inestimable  value  and  of  especial  interest  to 
ladies.     Its  print  is  large  and  fair. 

OUR   OFFER. 

The  publisher's  price  is $2.5° 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  is. . .  4.00 

Total $6.50 

We  will  send  both,  post-paid,  when  ordered 

together  for $4-5° 

This  amount  must    accompany   the    order,   and 

secures  both  the  book  and  the  Argonaut  for  a  year. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

246  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco. 

There  is  much  discussion  in  Scotland  of  a  proper 
memorial  to  William  Black.  Lord  Archibald  Camp- 
bell has  suggested  a  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  lire- 
boat  on  tbe  Highland  coast. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


For  nearly  a  month  there  has  been  nothing  at  the 
theatres  worth  writing  about.  Ian  Maclaren,  who 
was  at  the  California,  and  who  furnished  an  excel- 
lent entertainment,  can  not  be  called  a  theatrical 
attraction.  The  Bostonians  were  going  through 
their  repertoire  of  relics  of  the  Tertiary  Period  with 
their  customary  dogged  zeal.  At  the  Alcazar  they 
were  playing  things  that  would  be  regarded  as  chest- 
nuts in  Dawson  City.  Somewhere  there  is  a  produc- 
tion now  in  progress  called  "  A  Hot  Old  Time." 
My  acquaintance  with  it  is  limited  to  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  posters  with  which  it  has  defaced  the 
public  highways,  and,  as  I  glide  by  on  a  cable-car, 
I  am  filled  with  wonderment  that  the  city  should 
allow  works  of  such  revolting  ugliness  to  be  publicly 
exhibited.  At  the  Orpheum  the  usual  vaudeville, 
excellent  of  its  kind,  but  not  drama,  has  been  pur- 
suing its  merry  course  ;  and  at  Morosco's  comic 
opera  has  held  the  stage  since  grand  opera  aban- 
doned it. 

Is  this  the  best  San  Francisco — a  city  of  over  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  once  famous  for  its 
dramatic  taste — can  do  ?  Surely  the  public  does  not 
like  this  sort  of  thing  I  The  way  it  crowds  to  legiti- 
mate grand  opera  one  week  and  to  hear  a  Scotch 
novelist  read  from  his  own  works  the  week  after 
shows  that  its  taste  does  tend  toward  better  things. 
Audiences  here  are  not  yet  degraded  to  the  level  of 
"Hot  Old  Times"  and  "Gay  Manhattans."  Give 
them  good  shows  and  they  will  go.  Times  are  better, 
purses  fuller,  spirits  higher,  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  and  that  such  pieces  as  "  The  Idol's  Eye" 
and  "Rob  Roy"  drew  good  houses  shows  that  the 
public  is  hungry  for  plays,  wants  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
wants  to  be  amused,  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  its  amusement. 

The  moment  has  come  for  some  one  to  step  in 
and  command  the  dramatic  situation.  Those  now 
in  the  field  are  either  too  new  to  the  business  or  have 
been  dealing  too  long  with  fourth-rate  attractions 
and  third-rate  audiences.  Let  a  manager  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  best,  both  in  shows  and  spectators, 
enter  the  arena  and  he  will  soon  be  the  master  of  all 
that  is  there.  The  lime  is  ripe  for  such  a  change. 
The  public  has  been  so  long  deprived  of  decent 
theatrical  performances  that  it  will  gorge  itself  the 
first  chance  it  gets.  Let  some  one  build  up  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  and  let  some  experienced  manager 
— Mr.  Friedlander,  under  whose  management  the 
Columbia  became  a  first-class  play-house,  or  Mr. 
Bouvier,  whose  long  experience  with  the  Baldwin 
has  taught  him  the  tastes  of  the  educated  class — un- 
dertake its  direction,  and  success  undoubtedly  would 
attend  the  enterprise. 

During  the  season  of  1897-98  I  was  in  New  York, 
and  saw  most  of  the  new  plays.  Many  of  them 
were  good,  a  few  excellent,  yet  only  one  of  them  has 
been  played  here  during  the  season  of  1898-99. 
There  were  Frohman  plays,  and  Daly  plays,  and 
Klaw  &  Erlanger  plays — plays  that  were  in  the 
theatrical  trust,  and  plays  that  were  out  of  it. 

Let  me  give  a  rough  list  of  the  collection  of  attrac- 
tions, not  one  of  which  managed  to  get  across  the 
Sierras  :  At  the  Lyceum  there  were  ' '  The  Princess 
and  the  Butterfly";  "The  Tree  of  Knowledge." 
At  the  Empire  "  The  Conquerors"  played  a  regular 
season.  At  the  Knickerbocker  Julia  Marlowe  gave 
"  The  Countess  Valeska  "  ;  Nat  Goodwin  and  Maxine 
Elliott  played  an  engagement ;  and  John  Drew  was 
seen  there  in  "A  Marriage  of  Convenience"  and 
something  else  that  was  new,  I  have  forgotten 
what.  Maud  Adams  played  "  The  Little  Minister"  ; 
Richard  Mansfield  played  "  The  First  Violin"  ; 
Mrs.  Fiske  played  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles"  and 
two  new  comedies  ;  Julia  Arthur  played  "  The  Lady 
of  Quality."  At  Daly's  they  had  a  series  of  classic 
revivals,  with  "  The  Country  Girl"  at  the  head.  For 
melodrama  they  had  a  scenic  performance  of  "  The 
White  Heather."  At  the  theatre  in  Irving  Place 
Agnes  Sorma  gave  a  series  of  remarkable  perform- 
ances in  German,  and  Elizabeth  Robbins  gave  an 
Ibsen  matinee  that  drew  an  audience  of  all  the  lead- 
ing literary  and  dramatic  lights.  Coghlan's  re- 
arrangement of  "  Kean  "  as  "  The  Royal  Box  "  was 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  winter.  Clyde  Fitch's 
"  Moth  and  the  Flame"  held  the  Lyceum  for  the 
spring;  Annie  Russell,  ia  "  Dangerfield,  '94,"  a 
curtain-raiser,  was  making  a  sensation. 

So  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  only  shows  of  any 
moment  which  have  been  reproduced  here  were  the 
"Rob  Roy  "  of  the  Bostonians  and  Henry  Miller's 
performance  of  "The  Master,"  and  these  two  were 
distinctly  relegated  to  second  places.  The  Italian 
opera  company,  which  had  Agostini  and  Montamari 
among  it',  members,  played  first  in  San  Francisco  be- 
cause it  happened  to  come  around  that  way.  This  is 
.'  a  melancholy  record  for  a  city  that  has 
idcd  itself  on  standi;  £  high  as  a  dramatic 


centre,  and  which,  in  the  past,  at  least,  did  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  not  being  provincial.  Now,  when  all 
we  have  given  us  is  comic  opera  of  "The  Idol's 
Eye"  kind,  or  old-style  companies  obviously  made 
up  for  the  Far  West,  like  the  James- Kidder- Ward 
combination,  we  can  sadly  admit  to  ourselves  that, 
whether  we  want  it  or  not,  both  the  managers  here 
and  the  directors  of  theatrical  enterprise  in  New 
York  are  relegating  San  Francisco  to  the  position  of 
such  unconsidered  Western  towns  as  Butte,  or  Lead- 
ville,  or  Kalamazoo. 

In  this  decadence  of  things  theatrical,  the  Moros- 
cos  seem  to  be  trying  to  stay  the  general  downfall. 
The  Southwell  Company,  which  has  been  playing 
down  there  since  the  grand  opera  stopped,  has  been 
giving  very  good  performances.  It  was  a  daring  ex- 
periment, for  anything  on  the  other  side  of  Market 
Street  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  Oakland.  When  one 
goes  there  to  see  a  play,  one  feels  as  if  one  ought  to 
take  sandwiches  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  in  a  tin  lunch- 
box.  And  yet  it  does  not  take  any  longer  to  get  there 
than  it  did  to  get  to  the  Baldwin.  I  started  early— 
prudently  and  conscientiously  early— and  when  I 
got  inside  the  opera-house,  found  it  was  a  case  of 
"  Dearly  beloved  Roger  and  I." 

I  never  saw  such  huge,  yawning,  crimson-plush 
emptiness.  It  was  worse  than  the  off-nights  at  the 
opera,  for  there  were  women  in  the  palco  boxes  on 
those  evenings.  As  I  sat,  with  my  companion — two 
little  black  figures  in  that  vast,  void,  resonant  audi- 
torium with  seas  of  vacant  seats  before  us  and  serried 
ranks  of  them  behind  us— I  felt  as  lonely  as  if  I  had 
been  wrecked  upon  a  desert  island.  Nothing  in  the 
world  looks  bleaker  or  more  chilling  than  an  empty 
theatre.  Presently  a  door  swung,  and  a  man  and 
woman  came  in.  We  regarded  them  with  hungry 
curiosity.  Then  there  was  a  feminine  rustle  from  the 
balcony,  and  we  four  craned  our  necks  and  stared  up. 
Three  people  had  entered  a  palco  box.  Having 
stared  them  out  of  countenance,  we  subsided  with  an 
air  of  nervous  expectancy.  I  could  hear  footfalls 
on  the  stage,  and  even  feel  the  piercing  scrutiny  of 
eyes  fastened  upon  me  as  being  an  object  of  interest 
in  the  general  vacancy.  It  would  have  been  quite  em- 
barrassing, but  that  just  then  there  was  a  tread  of 
feet  in  the  aisle  behind  me,  and  all  minor  sensations 
were  swamped  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  a  crowd  of 
four  people  and  a  child  file  into  the  dress-circle. 

By  half-past  eight  the  audience  was  large  enough 
for  the  performance  to  begin.  I  had  an  idea  that 
the  stage-manager  was  looking  through  a  hole  in  the 
curtain  with  the  resolve  that  when  he  could  count 
fifty  noses  he  would  ring  up.  He  could  have  counted 
a  good  many  more  before  the1  evening  ended,  be- 
cause people  kept  dropping  in  all  the  time.  Look- 
ing back,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  fairly  well-filled  auditorium,  Up  in 
the  galleries  there  was  quite  a  goodly  showing  of 
spectators.  They  kept  hanging  over  the  rail  and 
gazing  down  despitefully  at  us.  Only  the  new  red 
plush,  and  electric  lights,  and  general  solemn  silence 
that  pervaded  the  scene  kept  them  in  a  state  of  de- 
corous quietude.  Several  times  as  I  looked  up  I  ex- 
pected a  missile  of  some  kind  ;  but  they  only  stared 
down  at  me,  so  far  removed  in  that  spacious,  airy, 
unfilled  building,  their  heads  clearly  silhouetted 
against  the  glittering  arch  of  the  ceiling. 

The  piece  was  "Erminie,"  excellently  given.  I 
seem  to  have  seen  "  Erminie"  several  dozen  times, 
but  I  do  not  think,  if  one  excepts  Francis  Wilson,  I 
ever  saw  it  better  done.  Some  time,  somewhere,  in 
the  distant  past,  I  heard  Pauline  Hall  as  Erminie, 
and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  her  in  her  dark, 
impassive,  exotic  magnificence,  wearing  a  very  tight 
white  satin  dress,  and  singing  in  a  very  harsh,  hard, 
soprano  voice.  Edith  Mason  is  a  much  more  attract- 
ive singer,  and  certainly  has  a  much  prettier  voice. 
She  sang  the  lullaby  charmingly.  Now  and  then 
she  glances  off  her  high  notes,  but  does  it  so  deftly  that 
it  evokes  one's  admiration  rather  than  one's  censure. 

Of  the  two  thieves,  Mr.  Wolff  as  Ravennes  was  capi- 
tal. A  tall,  majestic,  and  courtly-looking  man  called 
Daboll  was  the  original  Ravennes,  and  lifted  the 
part  out  of  the  level  of  farce  into  that  of  legitimate 
comedy.  He  was  a  man  of  magnificent  presence, 
with  an  air  of  haughty  self-confidence,  the  carriage  of 
a  prince,  and  the  full-throated,  sonorous  voice  of  a 
tragedian.  He  had  the  manners  of  a  courtier,  with 
the  humor  of  a  witty  Irishman.  Off  the  stage  he 
was  gracious  and  generous,  fond  of  the  "  large  cold 
bottle  and  the  small  hot  bird  " — one  to  home  life  is  a 
very  liveable  and  engaging  affair.  He  is  now  dead. 
Peace  to  his  ashes  I  What  I  wanted  to  say  about  him 
was  that  he  created  a  Ravennes  that  all  succeeding 
actors  have  tried  to  follow  with  varying  success. 
Mr.  Wolff  is  as  good  as  any  of  them.  He  realizes 
the  humorous  seriousness  of  the  part,  and  invests  it 
with  a  tousled,  owl-eyed  dignity  that  reminds  one  of 
the  unemployed  actors  on  the  Rialto. 

Caddy  I  did  not  like  so  much.  He  brought  in  the 
one  false  note  of  the  performance.  He  continually 
over-acted — not  alone  in  his  make-up,  which  was 
altogether  too  far-fetched,  but  in  the  business  he  in- 
troduced at  every  turn.  He  enters  for  introduction 
to  the  ladies  with  spoons  and  forks  protruding  from 
the  crown  of  his  bat.  He  fills  himself  with  bread 
and  then  chokes  with  rather  painful  realism.  He 
nearly  spoiled  the  beautiful  ensemble  of  the  second 
act  by  obtruding  his  buffoonery  in  the  midst  of  the 
minuet.  Another  serious  objection  to  his  perform- 
ance was  that  his  cockney  accent  was  broadened  till 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  understand  him. 

The  setting,  costuming,  and  singing  are  all  of  a 


high  order.  For  my  part,  I  found  the  performance 
infinitely  more  diverting  than  that  of  the  Bostonians 
in  "  Rob  Roy."  The  Southwell  Company  has  more 
musical  and  fresher  voices,  and  the  singers  are 
younger  and  more  sprightly.  That  they  have  not 
drawn  is  due  to  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  the 
company  has  been  badly  advertised.  The  Moroscos 
have  so  long  catered  only  to  the  crowd  on  the  south 
side  of  Market  Street,  that  they  have  forgotten  how 
to  reach  the  crowd  on  the  north  side.  Few  people 
seem  to  have  heard  of  the  Southwell  Company.  It 
would  surprise  the  managers  of  the  opera-house  if 
they  knew  the  numbers  of  theatre-goers  who  think 
they  have  returned  to  melodrama. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  pieces  given  have  all 
been  old,  and  we  can  see  old  comic  operas  fairly  well 
done  at  the  Tivoli  for  fifty  cents.  And  the  Tivoli  is 
easy  to  get  at.  That  makes  an  immense  difference. 
People  have  got  an  idea  that  going  to  Morosco's  is 
like  going  to  the  Potrero.  Yet  even  now  the  season 
of  the  Southwell  Company  might  be  saved,  if  some- 
body with  energy  and  sense  wculd  advertise  it  prop- 
erly— get  it  before  the  public  so  that  they  will  realize 
there  are  good  performances  of  comic  opera  going 
on  down  there.  The  fault  lies  with  those  who  have 
had  the  introducing  of  the  company,  for  the  public 
are  wearying  for  good  theatrical  amusement,  and  yet 
have  not  grasped  the  fact  that  it  is  in  progress  even 
now,  while  they  are  sighing  and  complaining. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 

communications. 


Manila  Hospitals  and  Service. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  February  20,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  evidently  biased  corre- 
spondent of  a  San  Francisco  weekly,  in  writing  upon 
matters  military  as  they  are  alleged  to  exist  in 
Manila,  is  doubtless  badly  informed  so  far  as  regards 
the  number  of  sick  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  and  also 
as  to  the  subsistence  they  receive.  There  have  never 
been  in  the  hospitals  "some  nine  hundred  odd,"  as 
be  states  ;  while  as  to  food  supplied  for  the  sick,  I 
challeoge  him  to  contrast  the  daily  rations  served 
here  with  those  of  any  other  hospitals  in  the  United 
States.  Eggs,  milk,  wine — both  port  and  claret — 
whisky,  chocolate,  and  many  other  delicacies,  in- 
cluding the  choicest  pieces  of  meat,  are  included  in 
the  bill  of  fare. 

While  at  the  outset  there  may  have  been  a  lack  of 
efficient  military  surgeons,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
cause  for  complaint,  for  several  months.  A  need  of 
well-trained  men  for  the  hospital  corps  is  apparent, 
and  a  larger  number  of  female  nurses  of  a  somewhat 
more  staid  kind  than  the  last  importation  by  the 
steamer  St.  Paul  would  be  of  value.  The  abuse  of 
Colonel  Lippincolt,  chief  surgeon,  is  groundless.  He 
has  been  working  night  and  day  since  his  arrival,  last 
July,  and  if  any  short-comings  are  to  be  laid  at  his 
door,  the  fault  rests  with  the  commanding  general. 

Whatever  has  been  stated  in  the  paper  referred  to, 
as  well  as  in  more  prominent  papers  throughout  the 
United  States,  regarding  the  mismanagement  of 
affairs  civil  and  military  by  Major-General  E.  S. 
Otis  and  his  immediate  staff,  with  but  two  or  three 
exceptions,  is  absolute  truth.  Army  officers  are  not 
business  men.  A  business  man — to  understand  affairs 
that  will  tend  to  develop  the  trade  and  like  matters 
pertaining  to  the  islands,  and  make  the  revenues  pay 
for  the  expenditure — is  wanted  badly  as  governor- 
general.  Merchants  and  the  shipping  community 
are  groaning  under  heavier  taxations  than  in  Spanish 
times,  and  the  duties  levied  on  nearly  every  article 
are  more  than  their  cost  with  all  shipping  charges 
added.  This  arises  from  the  promulgation  of  tariffs 
by  the  Washington  government  upon  the  advice  of 
Otis.  Replace  him  with  a  good  civilian  as  governor- 
general  and  General  Lawton  as  military  chief,  and 
all  will  be  pleased  and  matters  go  on  smoothly. 

Filipino. 


What  Impels  to  Slaughter  ? 

Fruitvale,  Cal.,  April  18,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  There  are  many  profess- 
edly good,  pious  people  who  complacently  throw 
upon  God,  or  Divine  Providence,  the  responsibility 
for  this  nation  being  engaged  in  a  work  of  sub- 
jugation and  slaughter  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Now,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us  who  are  more  or 
less  analytical  as  well  as  logical,  this  postulate  gives 
rise  to  the  following  query  :  If  God  impels  us  to 
slaughter  the  Filipinos  tor  their  good,  who  or  what 
impels  the  Filipinos  to  resist  being  slaughtered  ?  I 
suppose  the  answer  to  this  will  be:  "If  the  Fili- 
pinos made  no  resistance  to  our  slaughtering  them, 
they  would  not  be  slaughtered  ;  and  so  would  they 
come  short  of  having  their  own  good  promoted." 
This  would  be  logical ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
reason  it  falls  when  tested  by  analysis. 

Or,  mayhap,  it  would  be  held  that,  "while  God 
moved  us  irresistibly  to  fight  the  Filipinos,  the  devil 
inspired  the  Filipinos  to  fight  us."  But,  my  brothers, 
who  dares  arrogate  to  himself  oracular  wisdom  to 
affirm  and  prove  that  it  is  not  the  devil  who  is 
prompting  us  and  God  who  gives  inspiration  and 
courage  to  the  Filipinos  ?  I  would,  in  all  kindliness, 
advise  our  friends  who  seek  to  throw  odium  or  onus — 
as  you  please — which  is  upon  us,  off  upon  God,  that 
they  save  themselves  from  embarrassment  incident  to 
such  limping  logic.  John  Aubrey  Jones. 


April  24,  1899. 

EASTMAN  KODftK  CO.'S  UTEST  PRODUCTS 

No.  2  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

Picture  3J<  x'3%.     Price,  S15.00. 

No.  4  Panoram  Kodak 

Picture  3^x  13.    Price,  $20.00. 

And  always   a  complete  stock  of  Cameras   and  Photo 
Supplies.     Well  known  goods  only. 


OPTICIANS  /pHnTnC^pHI"PMRA,IJ3- 

-.„■    .    -hH0TD^      SCIENTIFIC    . 

o4z  Market  ot.  instruments. 


urtntR  CmOmiCLE    BuiL0>nc> 


GKAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


FAREWELL    RECITALS 

MORITZ    ROSENTHAL 

The  Wizard  of  the  Piano. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Afternoons,  April 
25th  and  36th.  Two  New  and  Popular  Pro- 
grammes. 

Reserved  Seats— ROc,  75c,  SI. 00,  and  SI. 50. 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  April  24th. 

Dillon  Brothers,  Beau  Brutnmel  Comedians ;  Rio 
Brothers,  Aerial  Acrobats  ;  George  W.  Day,  Monologue 
Comedian;  Jackley  Wonders,  European  Acrobats; 
Favor  &  Sinclair  in  "A  High  Roller";  Clarice  Vance  ; 
Al  and  Mamie  Anderson ;  and  Lillian  Eurkbart  and 
Company. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony.  10c :  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  see.  Matine'es  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday. 


MARKET    ST.,  NEAR    EIGHTH 

THE  GKEAT  HISTORICAL  PANORAMA 

BATTLE  OF   MANILA   BAT 

Entrance  of  American  Fleet,  Spaniards  on  Guard. 
Dewey  on  the  Bridge.  Spanish  Ships  in  Flames.  Manilla. 
Cavite.  First  California  Regiment  Storming  Fort  San 
Antonio.     Open  Daily  from  9  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

ADMISSION,  60c.      CHILDKKN,  25c. 
Opera  Glasses. H.  GILMOUR,  Manager. 


RACES  ! 


The  Peralta  Confession. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  April  19,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  the  17th 
appears  an  article,  "The  Peralta  Forgeries,"  which 
you  say  is  "condensed  from  a  special  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Call."  Will  you 
please  inform  me  in  what  issue  of  the  Call  the  story 
can  be  found.     Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Gardner. 
[The  article  referred  to  appeared  in  the  Call  of 
March  26,  1899. — Eds.]  Jlhin 


RACES 


RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter    Meeting,     l898-'99,    Monday, 

April  17th  to  Saturday,  April   29th, 
Inclusive. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        f- 
Races   start  at  2:15  P.  M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m„  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Bay  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning— Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sansallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Sept.  II,  1898. 

WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m, 

SUNDAYS— 8:00, 10:00,  11:30,  a.m.;  1:15  p.m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  Mill  Valley,  81.00 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON.  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
daring  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements, 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiah  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,  2:00,  and  4  p.  m.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:15  A-  M-  •  1:00.  1:00.  and  5:00  p.  h. 


ENNEN  S  ?SSSK 


hfSlLET 


■\A  Positive  Relief  for 

PRICKLY  HEAT, 
'  CHAFING  and  SUflBURH 

and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin. 
Gj3"  A  little  hiaher  in  price  than 
worthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
for  it."     Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation.    Delightful   after  shaving.     Sold 
i  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  35c.    Get  Mermen's  (the 
[  anginal).  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Hewark,  K.  J. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  la  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXIII.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing;  Co.,  34Q 
Sutter  Street,  San  Franclioo,  Cal. 


April  24,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RIVALRY    OF    OPERA    SINGERS. 


Prima  Donnas  Never  Friends  in  the  Same  Com- 
pany—The Struggle  for  Popular  Rdles  Keeps 
Them  Apart  if  Jealousy  Does  Not. 


Persons  who  think  that  the  singers  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  must  have  a  pleasant  time 
together  in  their  artistic  association  are  not  very  well 
informed  as  to  the  actual  situation  (says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Sun  J.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sing- 
ers are  very  little  thrown  into  contact  with  one  an- 
other, except  when  they  are  on  the  stage.  At  that 
time  they  are  usually  too  busy  to  think  much  of  any- 
thing but  the  particular  business  which  occupies  their 
attention  at  the  time.  In  their  own  homes  they  rarely 
meet  one  another.  When  one  is  free  the  other  is 
likely  to  be  engaged  at  the  Opera  House,  or  at  least 
preparing  for  some  appearance  that  is  soon  to  come. 
They  have  even  less  time  to  see  one  another  than 
they  have  to  see  their  friends  in  society  ;  consequently 
their  meetings  are  rare  outside  of  the  Opera  House. 
It  is  not  certain,  moreover,  that  they  are  anxious  to 
see  much  of  one  another. 

Jealousy  among  the  women  singers  is  not  the  bug- 
bear it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  ,  but  it  exists 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  singers  apart  when  they  are 
not  thrown  together  by  their  professional  duties.  So 
long  as  the  women  are  not  heard  in  the  same  rdles 
they  are  likely  to  regard  one  another  with  friendli- 
ness ;  but  once  they  are  rival  candidates  for  the 
same  part  the  atmosphere  is  likely  to  be  very  frigid 
when  they  meet.  Mme.  Melba's  old  privilege  of 
having  the  exclusive  right  to  sing  certain  parts  is  no 
longer  heard  of  in  the  Metropolitan,  so  far  as  the 
contracts  go.  Mme.  Melba  had  for  several  seasons 
the  exclusive  right  to  sing  Juliette,  and  Marguerite  in 
"  Faust."  No  other  singer  in  the  company  was 
allowed  to  appear  in  these  parts  so  long  as  Mme. 
Melba  was  in  the  company  and  in  good  health. 
Mme.  Eames  remained  in  Europe  one  season  be- 
cause she  was  unwilling  to  come  here  if  she  could  not 
sing  certain  roles  in  which  she  had  been  most  suc- 
cessful. After  the  Melba  contract  came  to  an  end, 
Maurice  Grau,  who  had  no  share  in  making  it, 
never  made  one  like  it.  The  late  Henry  E.  Abbey 
was  responsible  for  it. 

One  of  Mme.  Melba's  first  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  management  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
nouncement on  the  official  programmes  that  Mme. 
Eames  would  sing  Juliette  while  Mme,  Melba  was 
still  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  she  had  decided 
to  return  to  Europe  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  had 
notiSed  Mr.  Grau  that  she  would  sing  no  more  that 
year,  but  she  thought  that  nobody  should  ever  sing 
J  uliette  so  long  as  she  remained  in  New  York,  in  view 
of  the  clause  which  gave  her  the  exclusive  right  to 
sing  the  Gounod  heroines.  Mile.  Calve"  later  was 
able  to  sing  Marguerite,  and  Mme.  Eames  got  a 
chance  at  Juliette  again.  Situations  arising  out  of 
such  causes  of  rivalry  naturally  lead  to  little  friend- 
ship among  the  women.  No  authentic  case  of  a  real 
friendship  between  prima  donnas  in  the  same  com- 
pany has  yet  been  recorded. 

It  has  always  been  the  question  of  parts  which  has 
broken  up  whatever  friendship  may  have  existed. 
In  the  famous  Nordica-De  Reszke"  tight  of  several 
seasons  ago  it  was  a  question  of  who  should  sing 
"  Biiinnhilde."  Mme.  Nordica  had  to  submit  to 
seeing  another  singer  engaged  for  all  her  parts.  "I 
only  hope,"  was  her  observation,  "  that  she  will  not 
be  so  much  better  than  I  was."  She  was  not,  and 
consequently  Mme.  Nordica  found  herself  reengaged 
for  the  following  season  under  just  the  conditions  she 
demanded.  But  her  year  of  exile  was  a  bitter  one, 
for  her  roles  were  sung  by  another.  This  was  the 
hardest  blow  of  all. 

The  struggles  for  certain  roles,  such  as  Marguerite, 
Elsa,  and  Juliette,  are,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  operas  are  popular  and  that  Jean  de 
Reszke  is  in  the  cast — conditions  which  mean  always 
a  large  audience.  Mme.  Lehmann  is  perfectly  will- 
ing to  allow  any  singer  to  have  her  rdles.  It  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  her  who  sings  Sieglinde  or  Venus, 
Isolde  or  Valentine.  But  one  of  her  admirers  is  said 
to  have  received  a  most  depressing  rebuff  after  hav- 
ing paid  her  what  he  considered  a  great  compliment. 
"You  and  Mme.  Nordica  are  the  greatest  Isoldes 
I  ever  heard,"  was  his  speech.  But  Mme.  Lehmann 
never  smiled. 

Any  sort  of  friendship  among  the  tenors  is  usually 
impossible  because  they,  too,  are  rivals,  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  they  are  ever  thrown  together  on  the 
stage.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  considering  the  lack  of 
association  among  the  singers,  that  Mme.  Eames  has 
never  seen  Mme.  Melba  off  the  stage  since  they 
were  fellow-pupils  at  Mme.  Marchesi's  in  Paris, 
some  years  ago.  Mme.  Sembrich  and  the  De 
Reszkes  are  old  and  intimate  friends,  but  they  have 
met  off  the  stage  this  winter  only  when  they  were  to- 
gether by  special  appointment,  as  all  three  were 
likely  to  be  occupied  in  the  opera  on  one  evening  or 
another. 

One  of  the  other  things  which  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  any  social  relations  among  the  artists  is 
the  difference  in  social  position,  which  is  regarded 
carefully  by  the  singers.  On  the  dramatic  stage  all 
actors  are  more  or  less  comrades,  whether  they  are 
important  or  subordinate  in  the  company.  Their 
standing  professionally  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
way  in  which  they  treat  one  another.  On  the  operatic 
stage  this  is  all  changed.  The  singers  of  unimportant 
roles  are  treated  as  if  they  were  members  of  an  in- 


ferior class.  They,  in  turn,  treat  the  great  singers 
with  the  respect  that  is  shown  by  inferiors.  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
few  singers  of  importance  ever  begin  in  subordinate 
rSles.  They  make  their  dibut  in  leading  roles  and 
generally  continue  to  sing  them  as  long  as  they  re- 
main on  the  stage.  The  singers  of  the  small  and 
unimportant  parts  have  rarely  if  ever  been  heard  in 
any  other.  jth„t 


At    the    Orpheum. 

The  bill  at  the  Orpheum  this  week  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and,  as  usual,  crowded  houses  have  been 
the  rule.  Favor  and  Sinclair  in  an  amusing  skit 
entitled  "A  High  Roller,"  easily  carried  off  the 
honors  of  the  evening,  their  singing  and  acting  being 
excellent.  Lillian  Burkhart  and  James  McCurdy 
were  seen  to  advantage  in  a  new  little  comedy  called 
"Extravagance."  Miss  Burkhart  is  a  chic  comedi- 
enne, and  was  charming  as  the  thoughtless,  extrava- 
gant bride  of  an  embarrassed  young  stock-broker. 
Among  the  other  new-comers  were  Al  and  Mamie 
Anderson,  a  team  of  colored  artists  ;  Clarice  Vance, 
whose  rag-time  songs  are  new  and  catchy  ;  and  Tom 
and  Lily  English,  who  play  admirably  on  a  number 
of  different  musical  instruments. 

Next  week  the  bill  will  contain  four  new  acts,  in- 
cluding the  Dillon  Brothers,  refined  comedians  and 
dancers  ;  the  Rios  Brothers,  who  perform  aerial  feats 
on  swinging  rings ;  the  Jackley  Wonders,  noted 
acrobats  ;  and  George  W.  Day,  the  monologist,  who 
scored  such  a  hit  at  the  Orpheum  some  two  years 
ago.  Favor  and  'Sinclair,  Clarice  Vance,  Lillian 
Burkhardt  in  a  new  farce  -  comedy,  and  Al  and 
Mamie  Anderson  are  among  those  retained  from  this 

week's  bill.  itbaxi 
■    ♦    * 

Recent  Wills  and  Successions. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Quay,  Mr.  Faxton  D.  Atherton, 
and  Mr.  Percival  W.  Selby,  the  appraisers  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre,  recently  filed 
their  report.  The  real  estate  consists  of  pieces  or 
lots  of  land  in  San  Francisco,  valued  at  $420,000  ; 
cash  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  British  North  America, 
San  Francisco,  $8,073  '•  IS°  shares  of  capital  stock 
of  the  California  Wire  Works,  $3,000  ;  121  shares  of 
capital  stock  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
$12,342 ;  623  shares  capital  stock  Germania  Lead 
Works,  $155,750,  and  sundry  promissory  notes,  $41,- 
124.58  ;  making  a  total  valuation  of  the  estate  of 
nearly  $700,000. 

During  his  life-time  the  deceased  made  some  valu- 
able gifts  to  his  family.  The  beautiful  summer 
home  at  Menlo  Park  is  un  mentioned  in  the  inventory, 
also  very  valuable  mining  property.  jahart 


Stanford  University  students  in  the  Latin  depart- 
ment brought  out  last  week  the  fourth  act  of 
"Trinummus,"  the  comedy  by  Plautus,  giving  it  en- 
tirely in  Latin,  with  costumes,  conventions,  and 
scenery  as  in  the  ancient  Roman  plays.  A  Pindaric 
ode  was  sung  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Pease,  with  flute  ac- 
companiment, as  the  curtain  rose.  Then  entered 
Charmides,  dressed  in  an  elaborate  costume  faithfully 
representing  that  of  a  Roman  traveler.  This  part 
was  taken  by  Professor  Fairclough.  The  sycophant 
was  impersonated  by  D.  B.  Spooner,  dressed  as  an 
Oriental  charmer.  Callicles,  the  faithful  old  friend 
of  Charmides,  was  impersonated  by  J.  Le  Roy 
Dixon.  The  slave's  part  was  held  by  Joseph  Jarnick. 
The  action  was  lively  and  exceedingly  well  sustained. 
The  flute  accompaniment  to  the  dialogues  was  impro- 
vised by  Mr.  Muller.  The  plot  of  "  Trinummus  "  is 
simple,  and  the  many  ludicrous  and  amusing  situa- 
tions were  greatly  appreciated.  Before  the  play  be- 
gan J.  Elmore  gave  a  synopsis  in  English  of  the 

Plot.  j  .hut 

*    ♦ — • 

The  Mill  Valley  and  Mt.  Tamalpais  Scenic  Rail- 
way announces  special  trips  leaving  the  city  (via 
Sausalito  Ferry)  at  5:15  p.  m.,  for  Wednesday  even- 
ing, April  26th,  and  Saturday  evening,  April  29th, 
and  returning  the  same  evenings,  arriving  in  the  city 
at  11:15  p-  M-  These 'trips  will  give  the  lovers  of 
nature  a  chance  to  view  the  Golden  Gate  at  about 
sunset,  give  ample  time  to  dine  at  the  Tavern,  and 
see  the  moonlight  effects  from  the  summit.  The 
fare  for  the  round  trip  is  $1.40.  Tickets  will  be  sold 
at  the  Sausalito  Ferry.  j^^ 


The  panorama,  "The  Battle  of  Manila  Bay," 
opened  last  Saturday,  and  is  already  a  popular  suc- 
cess. It  is  more  attractive  than  former  battle  pictures, 
as  the  scene  is  more  varied  and  picturesque.  All  who 
see  it  see  exactly  how  the  battle  was  fought.       jthut 


The  special  event  at  the  Oakland  track  to-day 
(Saturday)  is  the  Flood  Handicap  for  three-year- 
olds.  The  distance  is  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  as 
there  are  some  seventeen  entries  there  will  doubtless 
be  a  large  field.  \^as\ 


If  you  have  nothing  to  do  on  Sunday  and  want  a 
pleasant  day  in  the  country,  go  to  EI  Campo.  It  is 
a  beautiful  spot  and  well  provided  with  means  of 
amusement.  jihut 


May  1,  1899,  has  been  declared  a  holiday  by  Gov- 
ernor Gage,  as  the  first  anniversary  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  victory  in  Manila  Bay.  jihut 


Paloma  Schramm,  the  child  pianist  who  made  her 
dibut  in  San  Francisco  last  year,  is  appearing  with 
success  in  New  York.  j»h«i 


VERSE  FROM  RECENT  BOOKS. 


Expectation. 
You'll  be  wonderin'  whut's  de  reason 

I's  a-grinnin'  all  de  time, 
An'  I  guess  you  t'ink  my  sperits 

Mus'  be  feelin'  mighty  prime. 
Well,  1  'fess  up.  I  is  tickled 

As  a  puppy  at  his  paws. 
But  you  needn't  t'ink  I's  cra2y, 

I  ain'  laffin'  'dout  a  cause. 

You's  a  wonderin'  too,  I  reckon, 

Why  I  doesn't  seem  to  eat, 
An'  I  notice  you  a-lookin' 

Lak  you  felt  completely  beat 
When  I  'fuse  to  tek  de  bacon, 

An"  don'  settle  on  de  ham. 
Don"  you  feel  no  feah  erbout  me, 

Jes'  keep  eaiin',  an"  be  ca'm. 

Fu'  I's  waitin"  an'  I's  watcbin' 

'Bout  a  little  t'ing  I  see — 
D'othah  night  I's  out  a-walkin' 

An'  I  passed  a  'simmon-tree. 
Now  I's  whettin'  up  ray  hongry, 

An'  I's  laffin'  fit  to  kill, 
Fu'  de  fros"  done  turned  de  'simmons 

An'  de  possum's  eat  bis  fill. 

He  done  go'ged  hisse'f  owdacious, 

An'  be  stayin"  by  de  tree  ! 
Don"  you  know,  ol'  Mistah  Possum 

Dat  you  gittin'  fat  fu'  me  ? 
'Tain't  no  use  to  try  to  'spute  it, 

"Case  I  knows  you'se  gitting  sweet 
Wif  dat  'simmon  fiavoh  thoo  you, 

So  I's  waitin'  fu'  yo'  meat. 

An'  some  ebenin"  me  an'  Towsah 

Gwine  to  come  an'  mek  a  call, 
We  jes'  drap  in  onexpected 

Fu'  to  shek  yo'  han',  dat's  all. 
Oh,  I  knows  dat  you'll  be  tickled, 

Seems  lak  I  kin  see  you  smile, 
So  pu'haps  I  mought  pu'suade  you 

Fu"  to  visit  us  a  while. 
-Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  in  "  Lyrics  of  the  Hearth- 
side." 


The  World-Smiths. 
What  is  this  iron  music 

Whose  strains  are  borne  afar  ? 
The  hammers  of  the  world-smiths 

Are  beating  out  a  star. 
They  build  our  old  world  over, 

Anew  its  mold  is  wrought, 
They  shape  the  plastic  planet 

To  models  of  their  thought. 
This  is  the  iron  music 

Whose  strains  are  borne  afar  ; 
The  hammers  of  the  world-smiths 

Are  bearing  out  a  star. 

We  hear  the  whirling  sawmill 

Within  the  forest  deep  ; 
The  wilderness  is  clipped  like  wool, 

The  hills  are  sheared  like  sheep. 
Down  through  the  fetid  fenways 

We  hear  the  road  machine  ; 
The  tangled  swamps  are  tonsured, 

The  marshes  combed  and  clean. 
We  see  the  sprouting  cities 

Loom  o'er  the  prairie's  rim. 
And  through  the  inland  hilltops 

The  ocean  navies  swim. 

Across  the  trellised  land-ways 

The  lifted  steamers  slide  ; 
Dry  shod  beneath  the  rivers 

The  iron  stallions  glide  ; 
Beneath  the  tunneled  city 

The  lightning  chariots  flock, 
And  back  and  forth  their  freight  of  men 

Shoot  like  a  shuttlecock. 
The  moon-led  tides  are  driven  back, 

Their  waves  no  more  are  free. 
And  islands  rise  from  out  the  main 

And  cities  from  the  sea. 

We  see  the  mountain  river 

From  out  its  channel  torn 
And  wedded  to  the  desert 

That  Plenty  may  be  born  ; 
We  see  the  iron  roadway 

Replace  the  teamer's  rut ; 
We  see  the  painted  village 

Grow  round  the  woodman's  hut. 
Beneath  the  baffled  oceans 

The  lightning  couriers  flee  ; 
Across  the  sundering  isthmuses 

Is  mingled  sea  with  sea. 

Smiths  of  the  star  unfinished, 

This  is  the  work  for  you, 
To  hammer  down  the  uneven  world — 

And  there  is  much  to  do. 
Scoop  down  that  beetling  mountain, 

And  raze  that  bulging  cape  ; 
The  world  is  on  your  anvil, 

Now  smite  it  into  shape. 
What  is  this  iron  music, 

Whose  strains  are  borne  afar? 
The  hammers  of  the  world-smiths 

Are  beating  out  a  star. 
-Sam  Walter  Poss,  in  "  Songs  of  War  and  Peace.' 


A  Strong  Alan's  Secret. 

The  strongest  man  on  earth  says  the  secret  of  his 
wonderful  power  is  perfect  digestion.  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  makes  digestion  easy,  and  cures  all 
complaints  arising  from  weak  stomach,  such  as  in- 
digestion, biliousness,  and  all  liver  and  kidney  ail- 
ments. As  a  blood  purifier  and  nerve  tonic  it  is 
marvelous.  It  is  recommended  by  all  physicians, 
and  is  sold  by  every  druggist  in  the  country.  Every- 
body needs  it  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


Death  or  Ernst  K.  Schmidt. 
The  death  of  Ernst  Kleber  Schmidt  in  New  York 
on  April  4,  1899,  whose  funeral  took  place  from  St. 
Mark's  Church  on  Thursday,  April  6th — at  which 
church  his  father,  the  late  Louis  Schmidt,  was  or- 
ganist fifty  years  ago — is  a  loss  deeply  regretted  by 
the  many  musical  organizations  with  which,  as  'cellist, 
he  had  been  identified  at  different  times.  During  a 
professional  career  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Schmidt  had 
been  connected  with  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Thomas  Orchestra, 
and  the  Seidl  Orchestra.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  once  famous  Schmidt  Quintet  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  was  the  first  musical  organization  to 
introduce  the  classics  of  chamber  music  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the 
family,  consisting  at  that  time  of  Louis  Schmidt,  the 
older,  his  sons  Louis,  Ernst,  and  Clifford,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  Schmidt- Fritsch.  Of  the  gifted 
five  there  now  remains  but  two,  Louis  Schmidt,  the 
well-known  violinist  and  organizer  of  the  Schmidt- 
Herbert  Quartet,  and  Mrs.  Schmidt  -  Fritsch,  a 
favorite  pupil  of  Leschetzki,  who  was  the  pianist  of 
the  quintet.  j*h«rt 

Mme.  Emma  Nevada,  the  first  American  operatic 
singer  who  has  visited  Spain  since  the  war,  had  a 
strange  experience  there  recently.  Her  managers  had 
arranged  an  operatic  tour,  but  on  the  first  night,  at 
Seville,  though  the  house  was  bought  up,  the  curtain 
rose  on  empty  seats.  The  opera  was  "  Lucie  di 
Lammermoor."  In  the  second  act  all  the  iliie  ar- 
rived together,  but  turned  their  backs  to  the  stage 
and  talked  ostentatiously  until  the  end  of  the  opera, 
when,  on  returning  to  acknowledge  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause, Nevada  was  roundly  hissed.  Mme.  Nevada 
was  indignant,  but  her  anger  was  assuaged  later,  for 
when  the  queen-regent  at  Madrid  was  informed  of 
the  occurrence  she  invited  the  singer  to  a  soirie  at 
the  palace  and  presented  to  her  a  diamond  and 
sapphire  bracelet.  jihut 


An  Enormous  Industry. 

Our  enormous  facilities,  tremendous  output,  rapid 

movement  of  goods   always  fresh  in   the  hands  of 

consumers,  insures   the   Gail    Borden    Eagle    Brand 

Condensed  Milk  the  first  place  in  American  homes. 


—  The  pain  of  sunburned  and  freckled 
skins  so  troublesome  to  most  ladies  can  be  entirely 
avoided  or  relieved  by  the  use  of  Dickey's  Creme 
de  Lis,  which  will  restore  the  fair  morning  face  of 
youth  as  well  as  prolong  its  fresh  transparency. 
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623  MARKET  STREET  fTTphtnlriO, 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  it  M0*.e 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


A  case  of  bloomers  versus  skirts  was  tried  a  few 
days  ago  in  England.  The  action  was  that  of  Vis- 
countess HarhertoD,  who  is  president  of  the  Ra- 
tional Dress  Society,  against  Mary  Jane  Sprague,  of 
the  Hautboy  Hotel,  at  Ockbam.  The  landlady  was 
charged  with  refusing  to  serve  the  plaintiff  with  re- 
freshments because  she  was  attired  in  bloomers. 
Lord  Coleridge,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  that 
the  action  was  instituted  by  the  Cyclist  Touring  Club 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  innkeepers.  The  circumstances,  he  said, 
were  these:  "On  October  7,  1898,  the  viscountess 
rode  to  Ockham,  where  she  ordered  luncheon  at  the 
defendant's  inn.  The  defendant  replied :  '  Not  in 
that  dress  ;  I  don't  permit  people  to  come  into  my 
house  in  that  dress."  Lady  Harberton  persisted,  and 
the  landlady  rejoined  that  she  must  have  her  meal 
served  in  a  separate  room."  Counsel  contended  that 
the  viscountess  had  not  eDjoyed  the  privileges  given 
to  the  other  guests.  Lady  Harberton  was  examined 
by  Lawyer  Avory  for  the  defense.  "  Have  you  ever 
gone  to  church  in  bloomers  ? "  he  asked.  Lady 
Harberton—"  No,  of  course  not."  Avory— "  Have 
you  ever  been  to  the  theatre  in  bloomers?"  Lady 
Harberton—"  No,  certainly  not.  I  should  not  thiok 
of  going  to  the  theatre  in  rational  costume.  There 
is  no  sense  in  it.  When  I  went  to  the  theatre,  I  went 
in  evening-dess  ;  when  I  went  cycling,  I  went  in 
cycling-dress."'  Mrs.  Sprague,  being  examined,  said 
she  knew  she  had  no  right  to  make  remarks  about 
ladies'  dresses,  but  she  had  the  right  to  consider  her 
general  customers.  Lady  Harberton  and  her  friends 
were  irreproachable,  but  the  class  at  her  house  were 
the  riders  frequenting  the  Portsmouth  Road,  and  it 
would  be  fatal  to  her  business  to  entertain  ladies 
wearing  skin-tight  costumes.  The  jury  found  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defendant.  j*i>»" 


If  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton  had  her  way,  a  law 
would  be  passed  forbidding  women  to  marry  before 
they  are  twenty-six  years  old.  Before  that  age,  she 
thinks,  a  woman  is  incapable  of  managing  a  hus- 
band, and  it  is  this  deficiency  that  forms  the  basis  of 
a  great  many  matrimonial  disagreements.  How- 
ever, not  all  young  women  are  of  Mrs.  Atherton's 
mind,  and  for  such  as  will  rashly  rush  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony  before  reaching  this  new  age  of 
discretion  she  has  laid  down  certain  rules  for  the 
management  of  husbands,  whom  she  divides  into  six 
classes— jealous,  indolent,  ultra- attractive,  domestic, 
liberty-loving,  and  fickle.  jata« 

To  the  jealous  husband  she  gives  first  place,  be- 
cause "jealousy  is  characteristic  of  all  men."  "A 
woman  should  question  herself,"  Mrs.  Atherton  de- 
clares, "as  to  whether  the  jealousy  shown  has 
cause.  If  it  has,  and  she  believes  herself  thought- 
lessly wrong,  she  should  not  apologize,  but  sin  no 
more.  If  unreasonable,  let  her  tell  her  husband 
frankly  that  she  intends  to  talk  with  men  whom  she 
thinks  interesting  and  to  smile  at  them  pleasantly  if  it 
occurs  to  her  to  do  50.  This  course  of  action  will 
convince  any  man  of  sense  that  he  has  lacked  wis- 
dom." Unfortunately,  a  husband  is  no  longer  a  man 
of  sense  when  he  has  become  jealous,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Atherton  further  lays  down  the  rule  that,  "  if  she  can 
not  cure,  she  should  plainly  say  to  her  marital  part- 
ner she  will  no  longer  endure,"  the  way  to  manage  a 
jealous  husband  seems  to  be  to  divorce  him.  The  in- 
dolent husband,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  more 
leniently  treated.  He  is  often  made,  not  born,  and 
it  is  the  wife  who  makes  him  so,  because  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  her  to  cater  to  his  comfort.  "  Cultivated  indo- 
lence is  hopeless,"  asserts  Mrs.  Atherton  ;  "in  such 
cases  the  wife  must  bear  the  burden  she  has  created." 
As  for  the  husband  who  is  unconsciously  selfish,  "  the 
way  to  cure  that  sort  of  a  husband  is  to  be  selfish  with 
him.  He  must  learn  that  every  man  should  be  for 
himself  after  he  has  considered  the  convenience  of 
his  wife.  The  confirmed  bachelor  is  the  worst  type 
of  the  unconsciously  selfish  man.  When  he  marries, 
his  wife's  first  duty  is  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that 
there  is  something  else  in  the  world  besides  his  own 
comfort."  j«iwrt 

The  ultra-attractive  husband  is  a  stumbliDg-block, 
in  Mrs.  Atherton's  opinion.  "If  his  wife  is  at  all 
bright,  she  will  keep  his  admiration  and  attention  by 
making  herself  attractive  in  the  ways  he  likes  a 
woman  to  attract.  She  will  never  permit  him  to 
think  her  jealous.  She  will  seem  to  rejoice  in  the 
admiration  other  women  show  for  him,  and  make 
merry  over  their  desire  to  flirt,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
he  was  amiably  flirtatious.  If  she  does  this  he  will 
lack  the  zest  of  forbidden  fruit  when  his  wife  is  ab- 
sent and  some  other  woman  is  willing  to  be  made 
love  to.  If  the  husband  develops  a  fondness  for  the 
society  of  any  woman  above  others,  and  says  the 
friendship  is  purely  platonic,  the  wife  had  best  con- 
sult her  lawyer,  and  quietly  eliminate  things  platonic 
from  her  sphere,  or  make  up  her  mind  to  take  second 
place."  jihut 

The  domestic  husband,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  is  prone  to  degenerate  into  a  bore.  "  The 
domestic  husband,"  she  says,  "requires  only  man- 
agement. This  consists  of  instilling  the  belief  that 
every  person  must  pay  his  debt  to  society.  The 
woman  who  k'..ows  what  to  do  with  a  domestic  hus- 
band will  mz  re  him  happy  by  piloting  him  away 
from  the  *i*i  o'  commonplace  existence.  I  can  think 
of  uc  "1  -  e  .   ;adful  fate  than  to  literally  '  marry  and 


settle  down."  Too  many  persons  fail  to  note  the 
difference  between  domesticity  and  the  rut.  No  man 
in  his  heart  loves  the  drudge.  If  he  loves  a  woman 
he  will  not  knowingly  permit  her  to'drudge.  If  he 
lets  her  drudge,  the  best  thing  his  wife  can  do  is  to 
rally  her  wits  and  enjoy  herself  without  regard  to  his 
lordship."  _  iabArt 

The  liberty-loving  husband  is  the  greatest  problem 
the  feminine  brain  has  to  solve,  and  he  requires 
careful  management.  "When  a  bachelor,"  Mrs. 
Atherton  says,  "  he  loved  his  liberty.  As  a  benedict 
he  would  be  less  than  human  if  he  did  not  occa- 
sionally long  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  His  wife 
should  remember  this,  and  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
happiest  of  caged  birds,  provided  it  has  once  known 
absolute  freedom,  is  very  apt  to  take  advantage  of 
accidental  liberty,  unless  captivity  has  been  made  so 
pleasant  that  even  liberty  seems  undesirable  by  com- 
parison." Mrs.  Atherton  here  tells  a  condensed 
tragedy  of  a  husband  who,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  bis  wife— possibly  on  a  shopping  tour — 
escaped  to  his  club  and  never  came  back.  The 
home  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Atherton  ideal,  because  the  man  kept  his  skeleton 
well  hidden  in  the  closet ;  she  does  not  believe  the 
woman  dreamed  it  existed.  "  From  the  first,"  Mrs. 
Atherton  concludes,  "she  should  have  told  her  hus- 
band she  did  not  expect  him  to  give  up  his  friends 
for  her.  If  she  had  been  really  clever  she  would 
then  have  made  herself  so  necessary  to  him  he  would 
never  have  wished  to  go  anywhere  without  her. 
Then  he  would  have  mourned  every  day  of  her 
absence  and  the  joys  of  the  club  or  stag  would 
have  paled  in  comparison  with  those  of  her  pres- 
ence." >lurt 

All  the  London  papers  have  been  predicting  that 
the  American  element  will  be  very  prominent  in  this 
London  season.  Some  of  the  best  houses  have  been 
leased  by  Americans.  One  paper  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Americans  with  social  aspirations  spend  at 
least  ten  millions  of  dollars  during  the  London 
season,  and  it  adds  that  among  popular  Americans 
who  will  be  found  in  London  next  month  will  be  the 
Bradley- Martins,  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet,  the  Cornelius 
Vanderbilts,  the  John  Jacob  Astors,  Mrs.  Astor, 
Mrs.  Adolf  Ladenburg,  and  many  others.  Mrs. 
Astor,  according  to  the  same  paper,  is  a  widow,  a 
handsome,  young-looking  woman,  who  has  most 
priceless  jewels.  On  the  same  line  the  most  remark- 
able accounts  were  published  in  London  papers  of 
the  Vanderbilt-Fair  wedding  and  trousseau.  Of  the 
bride  they  told  that  Miss  Fair  requires  at  least  three 
hours  to  dress.  Her  wedding  lingerie  is  described  in 
detail.  Even  the  exact  cut  and  color  of  the  ribbons 
of  her  corset-covers  are  minutely  described,  and, 
says  a  certain  paper,  ' '  this  fabulously  costly  set  of 
underwear  is  cut  extremely  dicolleti."  Even  the 
bridal  bed  is  not  exempt  from  the  pen  of  this  London 
descriptive  writer,  who  states*  that  it  is  a  marvelous 
work  of  art.  It  has  solid  gold  knobs,  and  each  of 
the  four  legs  ends  in  a  big,  solid  gold  claw.  This 
is  a  sample  of  the  "  non  -  sensational  "  English 
press.  jahart 

So  apparently  simple  a  thing  as  holding  up  the 
dress-skirt  in  crossing  a  street  is  regulated  by 
fashion.  In  the  days  of  the  great  hoop-skirts 
the  proper  way  of  avoiding  the  mud  and  dust 
of  the  street  was  to  raise  the  skirt  daintily  about  an 
inch,  directly  in  front,  using  both  hands  and  taking 
the  greatest  care  lest  the  space  between  gown  and 
pavement  should  be  more  than  an  inch.  When  the 
long,  heavily  trimmed  princess  gowns  came  into 
style,  lifting  the  clumsy,  long  trains  was  equal  to  an 
ordinary  day's  labor.  The  skirts  and  overskirts  were 
simply  masses  of  puffs  and  plaitings,  which  ex- 
tended also  into  the  trains,  and  the  skirts  were  so 
narrow  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  take  a 
full-sized  step.  The  heavy  trains  had  to  be  lifted, 
however,  and  a  small  apparatus  called  a  skirt-lifter 
was  invented  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  skirt- 
lifter  had  two  strong  clasps,  and  by  hitching 
one  end  of  it  on  the  dress -skirt  and  the  other 
to  the  train  the  latter  was  raised  from  the 
ground  and  the  wearer  could  get  along  with  con- 
siderably decreased  discomfort.  The  skirt  -  lifters 
were  made  in  black  enamel,  brass,  and  silver.  Silver 
ones  were  thought  very  fine  and  distinctive-  After  a 
few  years,  when  the  skirts  became  more  rational,-  they 
were  raised  at  the  side  and  brought  toward  the  front. 
In  a  "  Ladies' Guide  to  Perfect  Decorum"  of  that 
time  (quoted  recently  by  the  New  York  Sun)  is  set 
forth  the  proper  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  the 
lady  and  the  muddy  pavement.  "  A  lady,"  says  the 
Guide,  "should  hesitate  upon  reaching  a  crossing. 
Then,  carefully  but  lightly,  she  should  grasp  a  por- 
tion of  her  skirt  well  toward  the  back,  elevate  it 
modestly  to  a  distance  of  between  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  draw  it  gracefully  to  the  right  toward 
the  front,  and  trip  daintily  across  the  street." 
With  the  introduction  of  untrimmed  skirts,  which 
were  at  first  cut  rather  long  in  the  back,  came 
the  fashion  ot  holding  them  up  directly  in  the 
back,  and  the  woman  with  the  longest  and  best- 
developed  arms  was  the  most  successful  in  perform- 
ing the  feat.  The  fashion  was  absurdly  ungraceful. 
To  see  a  woman  clutching  her  skirts  all  in  a  bunch 
and  holding  them  up  in  the  peculiarly  vicious  manner 
of  five  years  ago  created  a  first  impression  that  they 
were  trying  to  get  away  from  her,  and  she  must  hold 
them  by  main  force.  The  gay  silk  petticoats  are  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  present  fashion  of  raising 
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skirts.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  modesty  or  con- 
venience. If  it  is  new,  bright- colored,  and  cf  silk, 
you  may  prepare  for  a  stage  turn  in  skirt-lifting,  the 
object  apparently  being  not  to  let  anybody  say  of 
your  silk  skirt  that  it  was  born  to  blush  unseen.  The 
usual  method  is  to  grasp  both  hands  full  of  skirt  from 
either  side,  and  then  hold  it  laboriously.  This  has 
the  effect  of  making  every  woman  look  like  a  washer- 
woman with  her  skirts  tucked  around  her  waist, 
wading  about  the  kitchen  floor.  If  she  wears  a  jacket 
the  effect  is  exaggerated.  jahan 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 

The  sales  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  for 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  April  19,  1899,  were 
as  foliows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Soles.        Closed,  Bid.  A  skid. 

C.C.  \Vater5% 10,000    @  iog&  "jgj^     no 

Los  An.  Ry.  5% 38,000    ©105^-105        105        105^ 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.. .  31,000     @  n6}4-ii7         "7^ 

N.  R.of  Cal.  5%....  3$,oco  @  110K-111&  in# 
Omnibus  C.  R.  6%. .  5,000  @  125^-126  125M 
S.  F.  &S.  J.  Ry.5%    2,000    @  115  115K    "6^ 

S.  V.  Water  6% 6,000    @  u6H  i'6J£    n6Ji 

S.  V.  Water  4% 4,000    @  104^-104^     104^ 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. .     5,000    @  102^  102J/&     102^6 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shafts.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  2,430    @    65%-  66%      66  66J£ 

Spring  Valley  Water.      712     (ip  ioiJ^-ioz%     102^     *o2%i 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Central  L.  &  P 5     @      8  8 

Equitable  Gas 475     @      7  &"     7^        7r&        lYx 

Mutual  Electric 2,210    (jd>    is5i- 16&      z$%      \6% 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        75    @    78-      76K      7°"# 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.      790    @    74"       73K       73&       73% 

S.F.Gas 520    @      3K-     3^        3%        lH 

Banks. 
Bank  of  California. .         5    @  256  =55 

Street  S.  R. 
Market  St 680    @    62^-64         63^      6$% 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 93°    @    60%-  68         6lT%      67% 

Vigorit 150    @     2%  2%        *% 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Co 1,130    @    16K- 17  16&      17^ 

Hawaiian 3>94°    @    92^-103}^     103 

Hutchinson 2,870    &   32  32  yz% 

PaauhauS.  P.  Co...  5,890    @    38^-39^      39         39^ 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 227    @  109^-110%    no 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co . .      150    @    74-      74  &     75 

The  sugar  shares  were  the  principal  attractions  in 
the  market  this  week,  Hawaiian  Commercial  and 
Sugar  advancing  from  gz%  to  io^JA,  with  sales  of 
nearly  4,000  shares,  closing  at  103  bid,  no  stock 
offered.  Paauhau  was  also  in  demand,  nearly  6.000 
shares  changing  hands  at  39,  closing  at  39  bid,  39% 
asked.  In  Hutchinson  there  were  sales  ot  some  2,900 
shares,  the  market  holding  steady  at  32,  closing  32 
bid,  32^  asked.  Hana  was  quiet,  1,130  shares  being 
sold  at  16%  to  ijlA,  closing  at  these  figures. 

Giant  Powder  advanced  during  the  week  from 
60  j£  to  68  on  account  of  the  excellent  showing  of  the 
company,  who  are  earning  from  $18,000  to  $20,000  net 
per  month,  which  means  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  net 
per  month  over  the  dividend  of  50  cents  per  share  ; 
there  are  rumors  that  the  Giant  Powder  will  shortly 
increase  their  dividend  to  75  cents  per  share  per 
month,  which  they  can  easily  do. 

The  gas  stocks  were  quiet.  San  Francisco  Gas 
and  Electric  selling  between  73%  and  74,  closing  at 
73^  bid  and  73K  asked.  Mutual  Electric  was  strong 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week  on  announcement  that 
the  board  of  supervisors'  would  grant  the  company 
permission  to  erect  poles  outside  of  the  fire  limits,  and 
sold  up  to  16^,  but  at  the  close  15M  was  bid. 

Contra  Costa  Water  was  aciive,  some  2  400  shares 
bring  sold  hetween  65K  and  66J£,  closing  steady  at 
66  bid,  66  #  asked. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  dc  Co.  and  Anglo-Californlan  Banks. 

BIG  B.  SCBXOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.     838  Mom.gomery  Street,  8.  F. 

WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and-  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

in  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  tbe  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

HO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 

LONDON,    PARIS,    BKBLIN.    STONBV. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8   2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898. 27,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  .B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mhvhr;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Gsorgp 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr;  General 
Attorney,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors— -Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-TJp  Capital 1  fOOO  ,O0O 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL 83,000,000 

SUKPLCS 1,000, "On 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.  2,159,928 

January  1,  1899. 

Willtam  AlvoRd President 

Charlhs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 


New  York. 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

j  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

' (TheBankof  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore; The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston Tbe  National  Shawmut  Bank 

r>»,;™™«  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ch,caE° (Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Discooto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  i**anH  Avnilttblfl  In  nil  r>art*  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  FkanciscojCal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valhntinb,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier  ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  81,000,000;  Assets.  83,702,- 
300;    Surplu   to   Policy-Holder::,   82,112,546. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  V,  BOYD,  Agent  for  Sao  Francisco. 

4ix  California  Street, 


April  24,  1899. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Adolphe  d'Ennery,  the  French  dramatist,  who  died 
recently,  had  a  ready  and  pungent  wit.  One  of  his 
rivals  once  remarked:  "This  D'Ennery  is  a  true 
Jew  ;  that  is  why  he  never  produces  a  play  without 
interest."  "Ah,"  replied  D'Ennery,  "what  a  good 
Christian  you  are  I  "  j»h»rt 

One  day,  many  years  ago,  the  service  at  the  late 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  in  London  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  perfect  hurricane  of  coughing.  Spur- 
geon  stopped  in  his  discourse,  and  said  :  "  My  dear 
friends,  I  have  a  cough  ;  you  have  coughs.  But  1 
think  we  can  stop  them  if  we  try.  So  let  us  have  a 
cough,  a  good  cough,  and  a  cough    all  together. 

Now "    The  result  was  terrific  ;  but,  after  half  a 

minute's  uproar,  Spurgeon  concluded  his  sermon  in 
perfect  silence.  j«h*rt 

An  English  farmer,  after  returning  from  a  Conti- 
nental tour — on  which  he  had  long  set  his  heart — was 
narrating,  one  evening,  to  his  friend  the  doctor,  how 
he  had  visited  "the  majestic  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
trodden  the  banks  of  Blue  Leman."  "  Excuse  me," 
interrupted  the  doctor;  "Lake  Geneva  and  Lake 
Leman  are  synonymous."  "That,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  the  famer,  "  I  know  very  well ;  but  are  you 
aware  that  Lake  Leman  is  the  more  synonymous  of 
the  two  ? "  _  j«h»rt 

The  local  or  national  titles  attributed  to  British 
regiments  are  not  much  guide  to  their  actual  com- 
position. When  Lord  Spencer  was  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  he  inspected  the  Scots  Greys  in  the 
Phoenix  Park.  He  stopped  before  the  tallest  man  in 
the  regiment  and  said:  "My  good  man,  what 
nationality  do  you  belong  to?"  "Scotch,  yer 
hanner,"  was  the  reply.  Lord  Spencer  further 
asked,  "  What  part  of  Scotland  do  you  come  from  ?  " 
"  Tipperary,"  was  the  answer.  j*h*n 

While  visiting  one  of  the  camps  during  his  recent 
Southern  tour  President  McKinley  chanced  to  be 
strolling  about  unattended,  and  sought  to  pass  a 
certain  line  which  was  patroled  by  a  vigilant  sentinel. 
The  sentinel  promptly  stopped  him  and  demanded 
the  countersign.  "I  don't  know  the  countersign," 
said  Mr.  McKinley.  "Then  you  don't  pass,"  said 
the  soldier.  "But,"  said  Mr.  McKinley,  "1  am 
the  President  of  the  United  States."  "  I  don't  know 
about  that,"  replied  the  imperturbable  sentry  ;  "but 
if  you  haven't  got  the  countersign  you  couldn't 
get  by  here  even  if  you  were  George  Dewey  him- 
self I "  _  J«l»rt 

Rudyard  Kipling's  maternal  grandfather  was  the 
Rev.  George  E.  Macdonald.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  in  the  days  when  be  was  courting  the  lady  whom 
he  afterward  married,  the  father-in-law-to-be— an 
aged  Methodist,  with  extremely  strict  notions  in  re- 
gard to  the  proprieties— was  injudicious  enough  on 
one  occasion  to  enter  the  parlor  without  giving  any 
warning  of  his  approach.  The  consequence  was 
that  be  found  the  sweethearts  occupying  a  single 
chair.  Deeply  shocked  by  this  spectacle,  the  old 
man  solemnly  said:  "Mr.  Macdonald,  when  I  was 
courting  Mrs.  Brown  she  sat  on  one  side  of  the  room 
and  I  on  the  other."  Macdonald's  reply  was : 
"That's  what  1  should  have  done  if  I  had  been 
courting  Mrs,  Brown."  i*hit 

♦ 

In  its  essence  the  'following  story,  found  in  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Hall's  autobiography,  recalls  an 
instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of  honor  in  France, 
who,  being  asked  by  the  queen  what  o'clock  it  was, 
answered:  "  What  your  majesty  pleases."  The  royal 
librarian,  Woodward,  at  Windsor  Castle,  was  show- 
ing the  Princess  Royal  the  large  collection  of  minia- 
tures. As  Cromwell  turned  up,  she  cried  out :  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Woodward,  you  can  not  like  that  man  I  "  He 
replied:  "Your  royal  highness  must  know  that  my 
admiration  and  loyalty  to  your  royal  highness's 
mother  are  such  that  I  can  not  but  reverence  the 
memory  of  the  man  to  whose  struggle  for  liberty  we 
owe  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  possessing  such  a 
monarch  on  a  constitutional  throne."  j«b»n 

M.  Eugene  de  Merecourt,  who  slated  Alexandre 
Dumas  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Dumas  et  Com- 
pagnie,"  received  a  call  one  morning  from  a  strapping 
youth  whose  card  showed  him  to  be  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas fils.  "You  have  insulted  my  father,"  said 
the  young  man  ;  "  and  I  have  come  to  demand  satis- 
faction." "Your  act  does  you  honor,"  replied  M. 
Merecourt  ;  "  but  permit  me  one  question.  Is  your 
father  in  possession  of  all  his  physical  faculties?" 
M.  Dumas  fils  replying  in  the  affirmative,  M.  Mere- 
court  rang,  and  told  a  servant  to  call  M.  Edgar. 
Two  minutes  later  M.  Edgar  made  his  appearance,  a 
pretty  boy,  ten  years  old.  M.  Merecourt,  introduc- 
ing him,  said:  "My  son,  M.  Dumas  fils.  Settle 
with  him  the  matter  which  brings  you  here."  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils  naturally  took  in  the  situation, 
bowed,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  j^m 


When  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  was  in  Paris  some 
years  ago,  he  went  about  seeing  the  sights  incognito. 
Among  other  places,  he  dropped  in  at  the  Official 
Exposition  of  Sevres  Porcelain.  Here  the  product 
of  every  year  was  arranged  chronologically  and  with 
great  care.  Of  some  kinds  there  were  full  sets,  but 
of  blue  celeste  there  were  but  three  pieces,  and  the 


custodian  informed  the  king  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  more,  and  that  they  were  of  immense  value. 
"  What,"  said  the  king,  "  have  you  only  these  three 
plates  of  blue  celeste?"  "That  is  all."  "Well, 
then,"  said  his  majesty,  "I  have  many  more  than 
you."  "  You  !"  said  the  custodian,  in  amazement, 
' '  who  are  you  ?  "  "  The  King  of  Sweden."  ' '  May 
I  inquire,  your  majesty,  how  many  pieces  of  this 
exquisite  porcelain  you  have  ? "  "  Hear  thou, 
Nils?"  said  the  king,  turning  to  his  first  marshal, 
Count  Rosen,  who  accompanied  him  ;  "how  many 
have  we?"  "Two  hundred  and  fourteen  pieces, 
your  majesty."  "  Heavens  I  "  cried  the  astonished 
custodian;  "how  can  it  be  possible  that  you  have 
preserved  them  all  this  time?"  "Oh,  that's  very 
easily  accounted  for,"  said  the  king;  "you  see,  in 
Sweden,  we  don't  have  any1  revolutions."  j»bart 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


The  Damboy's  Mistake. 
Of  course  it  was  a  sin, 
For  him  to  stick  a  pin 

In  the  chair 
Where  bis  parent  often  sat, 
But  he  didn't  think  of  that— 
Didn't  care. 

On  the  cushion,  soft  and  fat, 
Lay  his  father's  Sunday  hat, 

And  he  knew 
That  he'd  never  stop  to  look 
For  the  tiny,  pointed  hook 

Sticking  through. 

So  behind  ths  lounge  he  got, 
For  he  thought  he'd  rather  not 

Be  around 
When  the  parent  raised  the  hat 
And  upon  the  pin-point  sat — 

Judgment  sound. 

Then  he  beard  his  father's  step, 
And  another,  but  he  kept 

Like  a  mouse. 
The  new  parson,  sure  as  fate, 
Moved  into  the  place  of  late, 

Souls  to  rouse. 

Host,  from  chair  removing  hat, 
Bade  him  seat  himself  in  that. 

And  he  did. 
From  inspired  lips  there  fell 
Earnest  words  and  curdling  yell 

All  unbid. 

Now  that  boy  has  lost  his  vim. 
And  a  seat  that  just  suits  him 

Must  be  soft  ; 
And  he  wears  a  weary  frown, 
But  you'll  note  he  don't  sit  down, 

Very  oft.—  Ex. 

Her  Announcement. 
They  sat  together  in  the  dark, 

The  lights  were  well  turned  down, 
And  he  was  mad  when  said  the  maid 
"  Please,  mum  I  here's  Mr.  Brown." 

He  cursed  the  interruption,  but 

His  anger  was  assuaged 
To  hear  her  give  the  order  thus  : 
"  Just  tell  him  I'm — engaged  I  " 

— McLandburgh  Wilson. 


Another  Casey  at  the  Bat. 
With  his  bat  upon  his  shoulder, 

He  walked  up  to  the  plate  ; 
His  manly  chest  was  bulging, 

And  lordly  was  his  gait. 
A  boy  rushed  forth  with  flowers, 

That  the  hero's  friends  had  sent, 
And  as  he  raised  his  cap  the  sky 

With  many  a  cheer  was  rent. 

He  turned  and  faced  the  pitcher, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  look  ; 
He  then  pulled  up  his  breeches, 

His  bat  he  fiercely  shook. 
The  anxious  people  watched  him — 

But  why  continue  here  ? 
Of  course  you  know  what  happened — 

He  bit  the  atmosphere  I 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 
She  was  the  angel  of  the  street. 
So  fairy-like  and  shy  and  sweet. 
I  always  stopped  to  scan  her  face 
And  catch  the  dawnings  of  new  grace. 
Sometimes  I  brought  her  sweet  or  flower, 
And  treasured  for  a  pleasing  hour 
The  smile  she  gave  to  me  in  thanks, 
Like  zephyrs  rippling  flowery  banks. 
But,  ah,  true  friendship  seldom  sticks — 
You  see  I'm  thirty,  she  is  six  ; 
And  how  she  got  the  garden  hose 
Is  something  tbpt  nobody  knows. 
But  I  came  by — what  did  she  do  ? 
She  calmly  soaked  me  through  and  through  I 
— Cleveland  Plant  Dealer. 


"  I  wonder  why  your  neighbor  put  so  many  blind 
windows  in  his  new  house?"  "As  a  sort  of  con- 
fession, I  suppose,  that  the  house  had  a  poor  site." — 
Richmond  Dispatch. 


In  1858  Rev.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 
said  of 

Brown's  Bronchi alTroches 

."I  think  better  of  that  which  I  began 
thinking  well  of.'* 

Fac-91mlle 
Signature  of 
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Protection  to  Purchasers 


We  caution  the  public  against  purchasing  imitations  of  obsolete  forms 
of  our  machines.  We  keep  up  with  the  latest  developments  in  the  art, 
making  nothing  but  the  highest  grade  of  product,  and  have  achieved 
unqualified  success  in  its  sale  ;  hence  many  attempts  at  imitation,  and  the 
illegal  use  of  our  trade  name. 

A  Brass  Medallion,  of  the  elliptical  form  shown  above,  bears  our  regis- 
tered trade-mark,  and  is  placed  upon  the  head  of  every  machine  made  by  us. 

NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  IT. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Sincer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN    EVERY  CITY  IN  THE?  WORLD. 


Lord  Rothschild  Held  Up. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  was  starting  his  list  for  the 
^ioo.ooo  for  the  Gordon  College,  he  was  advised 
that  the  first  and  the  best  step  he  could  take  was 
to  attend  a  luncheon  in  the  city  which  Lord 
Rothschild  would  give.  The  luncheon  was  duly 
ordered  ;  the  guests  were  met  ;  the  table  set.  In 
the  middle  there  was  an  awkward  pause.  Lord 
Rothschild  was  observed  to  leave  Lord  Kitchener 
after  a  short  conversation,  and  as  Lord  Rothschild's 
face  was  somewhat  flushed  and  his  eye  shone 
brightly,  it  was  easily  seen  that  the  great  banker 
was  not  pleased.  And  he  was  not.  For  what 
had  happened  was  this :  Lord  Kitchener,  with  that 
shrewd  sense  he  has — especially  where  money  is  con- 
cerned— saw  that  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  of 
others  would  largely  depend  on  the  amount  with 
which  Lord  Rothschild  would  start  the  list.  He  fixed 
that  amount  in  his  own  mind  at  ,£5,000.  When 
Lord  Rothschild  came  up  to  bim,  Kitchener  asked, 
with  characterise  bluntness,  what  amount  he  wished 
to  subscribe.  "  One  thousand  pounds,"  replied  Lord 
Rothschild,  a  little  taken  aback.  "  I  want  .£5,000," 
said  Kitchener;  "and,  moreover,  unless  I  get  it,  I 
shan't  stay  to  lunch." 

Lord  Rothschild  is  generous — the  generosity  of  the 
family  is  as  well  known,  indeed,  as  its  wealth— but  a 
stand-and-deliver  message  of  this  kind  was  some- 
thing more  than  even  the  most  generous  of 
men  would  like.  And  that  was  why  Lord  Roths- 
child looked  angry.  The  news  spread  through  the 
room  ;  surprise  and  horror  were  on  every  face,  and 
several  of  the  distinguished  guests  went  up  to 
Kitchener  to  remonstrate,  Wolseley  at  the  head. 
They  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx.  "Five  thousand  pounds,  or  I  go  I  "  said 
Kitchener.  He  got  the  £5,000,  with  the  result  he 
had  anticipated — four  other  multi-millionaires  had 
to  follow  Lord  Rothschild's  example  ;  and  when  the 
luncheon  was  over  the  subscription  for  the  Gordon 
College  was  well  started  with  £25,000.— From  M. 
A.  P.' 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGS    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

atl  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899, 

Coptic. .  .(Via  Honolulu) Friday,  Ami  1  38 

Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

I>otJc.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  17 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  July  14 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


lH*i 


Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


jifau 


"These  eggs  are  not  so  good  as  the  ones  you  sent 
last  week."  "They  ought  to  be,  mum.  They're 
out  of  the  same  crate." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


[ANIC 


9.    S.    Australia,    for 
Honolulu    only,    'Wed- 
nesday, May  3,  '.*  p.  111. 
S.    S.     Moana     sails 
.in    )     via       Honolulu        and 
\\yu     Auckland  for  Sydney, 

J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  337  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis May  3  I  St.  Paul May  17 

Paris May  10  |  St.  Louis May  34 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Noordland May  3  j  Southwark May  17 

Friesland May  10  |  Westernland May  34 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To    Alaska    and    Gold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  P.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m„  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

America  Maru Saturday,  May  6 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  June  1 

Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  June  27 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
TV.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m,,  Apr.  1, 
6,  11,     16,   21,   26,   May   1,  change   at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m„  Apr.  1,  6,  11,  16,  31,  96,  May  i, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  3  p.  m., 
.Apr.   4,  9,   14,   19,  34,  39,  May  4,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
Apr.  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  May  4,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
A,  m  . ,  Apr.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  34,  38,  May  2,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  seventh  of  each  month. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing, 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOOPALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and LITEKPOOI, 

VIA  QUEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  OF  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.    582  reet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.    600    feet   long. 
12,553  tons. 

CERMANIC  BRITANNIC 

OCEANIC 

704  feet  long:.    17,040  tons.    Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A..  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER.  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    an  t^ccs  on 

Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Perry-Worn  Wedding. 

The  weddiDg  of  Miss  Annie  S.  Worn  and  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Perry  took  place  on  April  iotb,  at  the  San 
Anselmo  Chapel,  in  Ross  Valley.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  George  A.  Worn  and  grand- 
daughter of  James  Ross,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
beautiful  valley  in  Marin  County.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  were  pioneers  of  the  days  of  '49. 

Rev,  Charles  L.  Miel,  of  Sacramento,  officiated. 
The  bride's  brother  gave  her  into  the  care  of  the 
groom.  Her  sister,  Miss  Bella  Worn,  was  the  maid 
of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Grace 
Worn,  Miss  Marian  Coffin,  Miss  Alice  Barber,  Miss 
Julia  Tompkins,  and  the  Misses  Gertrude  and  Mabel 
Moore.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Greenfield  acted  as  best 
man.  After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  A.  S.  Ross,  the  grandmother 
of  the  bride.  J**"* 

The  Crocker  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party on  Thursday  evening,  April  20th,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  George  Crocker.  Covers  were  laid  for  eighteen 
gentlemen  at  a  beautifully  appointed  table.  A  string 
orchestra  played  during  the  evening  and  a  delicious 
menu  was  served.     Those  at  the  table  were : 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  William 
G.  Irwin,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Zeile,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  W.  Mayo 
Newhall,  Mr.  T.  S.  Bullock,  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
Hobart,  Mr.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  Mr.  Russell  J. 
Wilson,  Mr.  William  F.  Herrin,  Mr.  J.  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne, 
and  Mr.  H.  Henry  Veuve.  ;»hirt 

The  Smith  Reception  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Smith  gave  a  brilliant 
reception  at  their  residence,  "  Arbor  Villa,"  in  East 
Oakland,  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  19th.  Their 
new  and  beautifully  equipped  home  was  elaborately 
decorated,  and  every  room  possessed  its  attraction. 
Fully  one  thousand  guests  were  entertained  during 
the  evening. 

The  host  and  hostess  were  assisted  in  receiv- 
ing by  Miss  Sperry,  Mrs.  Pedar  Sather,  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Taft,  Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Folger,  Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall,  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee,  and  Miss  Marian  Smith,  and  there  was  an 
auxiliary  committee,  comprising  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hall,  Mrs.  Samuel  Breck,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Brown, 
Mrs.  Egbert  Stone,  Mrs.  John  L.  Howard,  Mrs.  H. 
O.  Trowbridge,  the  Misses  Jean  and  Florence  Hush, 
Miss  Grace  Gorrill,  Miss  Jane  Rawlings,  Miss  Jean 
Howard,  Miss  Edith  Roney,  Miss  Nina  Pringle, 
Misses  Mona  and  Laura  Crellin,  Misses  Ethel  and 
Carmen  Moore,  Miss  Mary  Barker,  Misses  Florence 
and  Blanche  Sharon,  Misses  Lucy  and  Alice  Moffitt, 
Miss  May  Coogan,  and  Miss  Marietta  Havens. 

The  new  organ  was  formally  christened  by  Mr.  J, 
Wood,  of  New  York,  and  afterward  an  interesting 
programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was 
given.  Dancing  was  enjoyed  in  the  spacious  ball- 
room and  an  elaborate  supper  was  served.  The 
affair  was  one  of  the  most  notable  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  Alameda  County.  j.t,irt 


Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  California  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  celebrated  Lexington  Day  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  19th,  by  giving  a  reception  at  the 
California  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Prior  to  the  evening  affair  the 
ladies  had  enjoyed  themselves  by  having  a  luncheon 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  Covers  were  laid  for  eighty- 
five,  and  the  afternoon  was  delightfully  passed. 
There  were  about  four  hundred  in  attendance  at  the 
reception  in  the  evening.  Conversation,  the  service 
of  refreshments,  and  a  number  of  dances  formed  the 
'  pleasures  of  the  evening.  jibut 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Martha 
Bell  Mboon  and  Mr.  Frederick  English  Magee. 
The  young  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Major  John  Bell 
Mhoon,  of  Oakland,  and  the  groom-elect  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  of  this  city.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  public  recently  at  a  matinee  tea  given 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Bell  McK.ee,  who  is 
the  grandmother  of  Miss  Mhoon. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Mamie  Burling  and  Surgeon  John  Evelyn  Page,  of 
the  United  States  battle-ship  Olympia.  Miss  Bur- 
ling is  the  daughter  of  the  late  William  Burling,  and 
since  her  dibut  has  been  very  prominent  in  society 
circles.  Dr.  Page  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  has  been 
in  the  naval  service  about  nine  years.     He  has  seen 


R0YAL?aki* 


Powder 


Absolutely  Pure. 

M  ide  from.  Pure  Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar. 


service  around  Manila  under  Admiral  Dewey,  and  is 
expected  here  quite  early  in  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Habenicht  have  issued  invitations 
for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Emma 
Habenicht,  and  Mr.  Daniel  H.  McLaughlin,  which 
will  take  place  at  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  26th,  at  the  Century  Club,  1215  Sutter  Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  S.  Finch  and  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Ralston,  son  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ralston,  of  Oak- 
land, took  place  on  Tuesday,  April  r8lh,  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gertrude  Campbell  and  Dr.  David  Shoe- 
maker were  united  in  marriage  on  Wednesday, 
April  19th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Campbell,  ior4  Sixteenth  Street, 
Oakland.  Only  relatives  and  intimate  friends  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony.  The  happy  couple  left  in  the 
evening  to  make  a  three  months'  tour  of  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  States.  Their  future  home  will  be  in 
Truckee,  Nev. 

The  Sketch  Club  will  commence  its  spring  exhibi- 
tion on  Monday,  April  24th.  Quite  a  number  of 
sketches  will  be  exhibited. 

Mr.  William  G.  Irwin,  of  Honolulu,  has  decided 
to  reside  here  permanently,  and  has  purchased  a 
piece  of  property  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Laguna  Streets,  where  he  will  have  a 
handsome  residence  erected. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  gave  a  delightful  progressive- 
hearts  party  at  her  residence,  340  Page  Street,  on 
Saturday,  April  15th,  and  hospitably  entertained 
about  one  hundred  of  her  friends.  The  affair  was 
a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Harwood  Morgan,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.  Handsome  prizes  were  awarded  and  de- 
licious refreshments  were  served.  Those  who  assisted 
Mrs.  Austin  in  receiving  were  Miss  Emma  Mahoney, 
of  Oakland,  Miss  Ada  White,  Miss  Rita  Keane, 
Miss  Grace  Bailey,  Miss  Alice  Proctor,  and  Miss 
Florence  Keane. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Fiizalon  Long  recently 
gave  a  dinner  at  their  home,  "Highlands,"  in  Pied- 
mont, in  honor  of  four  engaged  couples.  They  were 
Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe  and  Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt, 
Miss  Jessie  Glascock  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Baldwin,  Miss 
Belle  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  William  Pringle,  Miss 
Martha  Bell  Mboon  and  Mr.  Frederick  English 
Magee.  The  others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  L.  Requa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden, 
Miss  Florence  Sharon,  Miss  Havens,  Miss  Baldwin, 
Major  Sidney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  March, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  B.  Frank  Hall,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  "Gingerbread  Ffite"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  came  to  an  end  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  15th,  and  the  results  were  most  satis- 
factory. Although  the  full  returns  are  not  in  yet,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  net  gaiD  will  be  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  A  grand  ball  was  to  have  been 
given  on  the  following  Monday  evening,  but  the 
encouragement  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  giving  it. 
The  affair  may  take  place  next  fall. 

Mrs.  Minor  Goodall,  Mrs.  William  Morris,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Brown,  of  Oakland,  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Cosmos  Club  at  luncheon  at  the 
Piedmont  Club  on  Tuesday,  April  i8-.h.  After  the 
repast  whist  was  played,  and  several  handsome  prizes 
were  contested  for.  The  afternoon  was  very  pleas- 
antly passed. 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Campbell  gave  a  card-party  at  her 
residence,  3619  Buchanan  Street,  on  Thursday, 
April  20th.  Progressive  euchre  was  the  game,  and 
the  prizes  were  quite  handsome. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Romaine  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  and  the  Misses  Bruce,  prior  to 
their  departure  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitney  gave  an  enjoyable  luncheon 
recently  in  the  Tapestry  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Covers  were  laid  for  eighteen  ladies,  and  the  decora- 
tions of  pink  and  green  were  unique  in  design.  Every 
feature  of  the  affair  was  highly  enjoyed. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club  elected 
the  following  board  of  directors  on  Tuesday,  April 
18th:  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  George  W. 
Spencer,  Mr.  James  W.  Reid,  Mr.  John  I.  Sabin, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Byrne. 

An  entertainment  will  be  given  on  May  2d  in  the 
parlors  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Sunday-school.  A  series  of  miniatures  will 
precede  a  two-act  farce,  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  pre- 
sented with  the  following  cast :  Miss  Church,  Miss 
Caroline  Ayers,  Miss  Lowell,  Miss  Stadtmiiller,  Mr. 
David  Farquharson,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Isaac 
Upham,  and  Mr.  John  Mideau.  Tickets  for  sale  at 
Shepherd  &  Elder's,  238  Post  Street.  jibm 


Death  of  Mrs.  Alice  L.  Eastland. 
Mrs.  Alice  Lander  Eastland,  widow  of  the  late 
Joseph  G.  Eastland,  died  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
15th,  at  her  home  in  Los  Gatos  after  a  brief  illness. 
She  was  sixty  years  of  age  and  leaves  two  sons  to 
mourn  her  loss.  Her  remains  were  cremated  at  the 
Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
Mrs.  Eastland  dispensed  charity  with  a  liberal  hand 
and  was  a  member  of  several  benevolent  organiza- 


Messrs.  Louis  Lisser,  H.  B.  Pasmore,  and  Giulio 
Minetn"  will  give  a  matinee  musicale  at  Mills  College 
on  Friday,  April  28th,  commencing  at  half-past  two 
o'clock.  A  very  attractive  programme  will  be  pre- 
sented. I,*,-, 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Sauer  Piano  Recitals. 

Emil  Sauer,  the  world-renowned  pianist,  gave  two 
recitals  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  the  afternoons 
of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  April  19th  and  21st.  He 
attracted  good  audiences,  and  gave  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  following  programmes  : 

Praeludium  and  fugue.  Bach-D' Albert ;  sonata,  op. 
53,  allegro  con  brio,  adagio  molto,  rondo,  Beethoven  ; 
(a)  nachtsturck,  op.  23.  No.  4.  (b)  toccata,  op.  7, 
Schumann  ;  (a)  bolero,  op.  19.  (b)  nocturne,  op. 
15,  No.  1,  fc)  etude,  Chopin  ;  (a)  rigaudon,  op. 
204,  No.  3  Raff,  (b)  "  Auf  flugela  des  Gesauges." 
Mendelssohn,  (c)  "  Murmure  da  Vente,"  etude, 
Sauer  ;  rhapsodie  No.  9  ("  Carnival  de  Pesth  "),  Fr. 
Liszt.  , 

(a)  Gavotte  and  variations,  J.  P.  Rameiu,  (b) 
rondo  a  capriccio,  op.  r2g.  Beethoven  ;  (a)  im- 
promptu, op.  142,  No.  3.  Schubert,  (b)  praeludium, 
op.  104,  No.  1,  Mendelssohn  ;  sonata,  op.  58. 
B-minor  (in  four  movements),  Chopin  ;  (a)  nenia, 
op.  18,  No.  4.  Igambati,  fbj  liebestraum.  No.  3, 
Liszt,  (c)  traumeswivren,  Schumann  ;  (a)  prelude 
passionne  (from  the  modern  suite),  (b)  couplet  sans 
paroles,  fcj  galop  de  concert,  Sauer.  J***" 

The  pupils  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  gave  a  concert 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
April  2TSt.  They  were  greeted  by  a  large  audience 
and  presented  an  interesting  programme  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner.  A  new  part-song,  set  to  Jean  Inge- 
low's  "Wedlock"  by  Mr.  Pasmore,  was  given  its 
first  presentation,  and  was  well  received.  Among 
other  numbers  were  Rheinberger's  "  Night,"  Rossini's 
"  Inflaromatus,"  and  selections  by  Handel,  Mozart, 
Meyerbeer,  Donizetti,  and  Delibes.  j»h»rt 

Rosenthal,  the  famous  pianist,  has  made  another 
trip  across  the  continent,  and  will  give  two  farewell 
concerts  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  the  afternoons 
of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  25th  and  26th. 
The  value  obtained  by  students  and  lovers  of  music 
in  simply  attending  one  of  Rosenthal's  recitals  can 
not  be  overestimated.  He  is  an  an  authority  iri  style 
and  technique,  and  his  almost  absolute  command  of 
the  piano  is  something  wonderful.  Both  the  prices 
and  programmes  will  be  popular.  j»hMt 

The  members  of  the  operatic  and  dramatic  de- 
partments of  the  Von  Meyerinck  School  of  Music 
gave  their  first  costume  recital  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  April  20th.  Mas- 
cagni's  opera  "Zanetto"  was  presented  and  selec- 
tions were  given  from  "Faust,"  "  Mignon,"  "A 
Doll's  House,"  and  the  "  Flying  Dutchman."  A 
large  audience  enjoyed  the  entertainment,  jtbui 

Preferred  by  the  Fastidious. 
In  catering  to  the  aristocratic  classes  in  Europe 
and  better  custom  all  over  the  world,  in  preference 
to  turning  out  immense  quantities,  the  present 
management  of  the  ancient  champagne  house  of 
Moe't  &  Chandon  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
its  efforts.  Moet  &  Chandon  has  now  the  distinction 
of  being  in  evidence  at  all  ultra- fashion  able  aff  tirs, 
and  was  exclusively  served  at  the  Vanderbilt,  Astor, 
Bradley- Martin,  Belmont,  Drexel,  and  Stuyvesant 
Fish  affairs. — New  York  Wine  Circular. 


Free  samples  of  Greenbaum's  Lisierol  Tooth  Pow- 
der mailed  on  application.     Write  to  200  Post  Street. 


Johannid. 

A  table  water  of  exceptional 
purity  and  excellence. — London 
Lancet. 

WILLIAM    WOLFF    &    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         329  Marhet  Street,  S*  F. 


Travelers  tills  year  avoid  the  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  Willi  elm  II., 
April  29th.  First  June  Party  by  Umbria, 
May  27th.  For  other  parties  see  free  illus- 
trated programme. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET    STREET,    S.    F."  ■ 


Shake  your  business 
cares  for 
^Etna  Springs 

Two  trains  daily — 7:30  A.  M.,  4:00  p.  M.     Round  trip,  $7, 
includes  private  carnage  to  Springs. 

W.  L.  MITCHELL,  Manager, 

.■t-tns  Springs,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mad  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 


Pears' 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 
Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Miimm&  Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

TITHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86.855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  tins  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


How  can  Trocadero  be  called 
a  road- house  when   it  is  off 
the    road,    hid    among    the 
dense  foliage  ? 
New  management. 

Telephone,  Mission  22-4 

bells. 


Use  No  False  Delicacy 

But  borrow  money  of 

UNCLE    HARRIS, 

15  Grant  Avenue. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE] 
OF  16.600  FRANCS  ST  PARIS 


8UIHA1AR0CHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Best  Tonic  for  Conva- 
lescents from  Tellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 
increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  builds  np  the  entire  System. 

Paris:  22  Kue  Dronot 

New  York:  E.  Fodgera  &  Co., 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Firgt-claes  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


April  24,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood,  who  are  traveling 
id  Europe,  expect  to  make  a  prolonged  slay  in 
Rome  and  Venice, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  August  Spreckels,  who  have 
been  traveling  in  Europe  since  December,  arrived  in 
New  York  a  fortnight  ago'and  are  expected  home 
soon. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Kellogg  and  Miss  Kellogg,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  I.  S.  Van 
Winkle  at  her  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callaghan  Byrne  have  taken  the 
Shanahan  cottage  on  Third  Street,  Santa  Monica, 
for  six  mouths. 

Mr.  Charles  Holbrook  and  Miss  Olive  Holbroo 
are  sojourning  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de  Robles. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Eastern 
States  and  Canada  and  will  remain  in  San  Rafael 
with  his  wife  and  children  until  his  departure  for 
Alaska  early  in  June.  His  family  will  remain  in  San 
Rafael  until  his  return  from  the  north. 

The  Misses  Herrick,  of  Oakland,  are  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    They  are  expected  home  soon. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Whitwell,  accompanied  by  her 
youDgest  son,  left  last  week  for  an  extended  Eastern 
tour. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Stevens  and  Miss  Esther  Runyon 
Stevens,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  visiting  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Runyon. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  sailed  from  New 
York  on  Wednesday  for  Southampton. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  was  in  New  York  early  in  the 
week. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Coe  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Alice  Coe  Fallon,  have  returned  home  after  a  year's 
visit  to  the  Eastern  Slates  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Isaac  L.  Requa  is  making  a  short  stay  in 
Soutfiera  California. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Carr  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Carr, 
of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Leib,  Mr.  James  S. 
Phelps,  and  Mr.  John  Phelps,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  have 
been  spending  the  week  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  N.  K.  Masten  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Masten 
have  taken  a  trip  to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Prince  Lichnowsky,  of  Germany,  attached  to  the 
German  Embassy  at  Vienna,  arrived  from  Hong 
Kong  on  Monday  on  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
steamer  Coptic.  He  left  on  Tuesday  for  Yosemiie 
Valley,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  will  leave  for  New 
York,  en  ronte  to  Berlin. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington  left  for  Southern  California 
on  Sunday,  and  will  make  a  short  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Langerman  leaves  for  Europe  to-day 
(Saturday)  and  will  be  away  about  three  or  four 
months. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  Miss  Marie  Tucker,  of 
Oakland,  visited  Manila,  en  route  from  Hong  Kong 
to  India. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Tobin,  who  were  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  for  a  few  days  early  in  the  week,  re- 
turned to  Burlingame  on  Wednesday. 

A  party  comprising  Baron  F.  von  Richthofen,  of 
Potsdam,  military  attachi  to  the  German  legation  at 
Tokio,  Japan,  Mr.  James  K.  Giles,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  C.  F.  Runyon,  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tain- 
alpais  during  the  past  week. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dennison  came  up  from  San 
Mateo  during  the  week,  and  were  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Heazelton  were  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yeiinglon,  of  Carson,  Nev., 
registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolla  V.  Watt  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  Miss  Kate  Forbes 
visited  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Coleman  and  Miss  Coleman, 
of  Portland,  Or.,  have  been  making  a  short  stay  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Los  Angeles, 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso 
del  Robles  were  Mr.  Charles  B.  Ryland,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ryland,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Ryland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Fred  Cox,  Miss  Cox,  Mr.  T.  T.  Will- 
iams, Mr.  D.  H.  Robert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Nunan, 
Mr.  J.  N.  Wilkens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Simpson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clarke,  Mr.  Max  Schwabacher, 
and  Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Willcut,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sherman  Clarke,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
,A.  C.  Gurnee,  of  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Spear,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Brayton  and  the 
Misses  Brayton,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
J.  Johnson,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Mr.  D.  Rothen- 
bush  and  Miss  Louise  Rothenbush,  of  Stockton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Curler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Auld, 
and  Mr.  William  Ziffery. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Merrill,  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Folger,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  King,  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Birdsall,  of  Sacramento,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Murphy,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  George  F. 
Howell,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Perkins,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J..  Miss  C.  Brooks  and 
Mr.  Henry  C  Miller,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Collins  and  Miss  Charlotte  Collins,  of  Oakland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Christensen,  of  San  Rafael, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Young,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  W.  Pardy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rothmaler,  Mr.  L.  C.  Lane,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Rodwill,  Miss  C.  Gwin,  Mr.  W.  W.  San- 
derson,  Mr.  W.  A.  Creswell,  and  Mr.  A.  Brown. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Nares  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heineman,   of  Chicago,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ray, 


of  New  York,  Mr.  A.  M.  Buckman,  of  Cleveland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Seiberling,  of  Akron.  O.,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Bray,  Mr.  O.  H.  Bray,  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Bray,  of  St.  Louis,  Miss  E.  Farrington  and  Miss  M. 
Richardson,  of  Vallejo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Gardner, 
of  Santa  Clara,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Barton,  of  Fresno, 
Mrs.  Bert  Seaboldt,  of  Salt  Lake,  Mr.  J.  R.  Carroll 
and  Miss  Lion,  of  San  Jos£,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P. 
Russell,  of  Portland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Bull,  of 
Healdsburg,  Mr..  C.  W.  Babcock  and  Mrs.  John 
Babcock,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Miss  N.  A.  McBride, 
of  San  Jose\  j.h»rt 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended: 

Major-General  William  R.  Shatter,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  at  his  brother's  home  in 
Sycamore,  111.  He  has  been  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  malarial  fever,  but,  as  his  illness  is  not  serious,  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  journey  to 
San  Francisco  in  a  few  days. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  H.  Barber,  U.  S.  V., 
of  New  York,  left  on  Wednesday  with  his  family  for 
a  two  weeks'  trip  through  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Albert  Kautz,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Kautz, 
U.  S.  N.,  came  up  from  Southern  California  last 
week,  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  her  residence 
either  in  this  city  or  at  Mare  Island,  Admiral  Kautz 
being  in  command  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Squadron, 
with  head-quarters  at  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Kautz  is 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  William  G.  Miller,  whose  hus- 
band. Lieutenant  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  is  flag-officer  of 
the  Philadelphia. 

Commander  Uriel  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.,  Light-House 
Inspector'  at  San  Francisco,  is  living  at  1632  Broad- 
way. 

Captain  A.  M.  Fuller,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Fuller, 
are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Mary  Scheller  at  her  home, 
329  South  Fifth  Street,  San  Jose\ 

Lieutenant  Bertram  C.  Gilbert,  U.  S.  A.,  lately 
promoted  to  first-lieutenant  and  transferred  from  the 
Second  Artillery,  stationed  at  Havana,  to  the  Sixth, 
passed  through  this  city  this  week  in  command  of 
Battery  B,  en  route  to  the  Philippines.  Lieutenant 
Gilbert  is  a  Californian,  nephew  of  Mrs.  Daniel 
McLeod,  of  this  city,  and  was  appointed  to  West 
Point  from  New  Mexico,  and  graduated  in  1897. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Hetherington,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
has  been  detached  from  the  Independence  and  ordered 
to  the  Philadelphia,  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
early  in  the  week.  On  Wednesday  he  departed  for 
Samoa  on  the  Oceanic  steamer  Mariposa.  Surgeon 
T.  H.  Streets,  U.  S.  N.,  who  arrived  recently  from 
New  York,  was  also  a  passenger. 

Among  the  passengers  on  the  transport  Warren. 
formerly  the  Scandia,  which  sailed  for  Manila  during 
the  week,  was  Lieutenant  P.  C.  March,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.  He  goes  out  to  take  a  place  on  the 
staff  of  Brigadier- General  MacArthur.  Lieutenant 
March  has  already  won  distinction  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  way  he  handled  the  Astor  Battery,  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  He  goes  back  to  the 
front  at  his  own  request. 

Mrs.  Silas  W.  Terry,  wife  of  Captain  Terry,  U. 
S.  N.,  of  the  Iowa,  and  Miss  Teny,  who  arrived 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  recently,  were  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Captain  John  Murphy,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  recently  returned  from  Manila,  will  spend  a 
three  months'  leave  of  absence  at  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks. 

Commander  James  M.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs. 
Miller,  and  the  Misses  Miller,  registered  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

The  Misses  Marshall  have  arrived  from  the  East, 
and  have  joined  their  parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Marshall,  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  Ketcham,  wife  of  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Ketcham, 
Sixth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  visited  friends  at  Vancouver 
Barracks  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  while  en  route 
from  Fort  Warren,  Mass.,  to  Fort  Stevens.  Mrs. 
Ketcham  will  spend  a  couple  of  months  with  her 
parents,  Major  and  Mrs.  W.  Smith,  at  Fort  Stevens, 
before  joining  her  husband  at  Honolulu,  where  he  is 
now  stationed. 

Lieutenant  D.  J.  Rumbough,  Third  Artillery.  U. 
S.  A.,  is  slated  for  promotion  to  a  captaincy. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Earle  Cook,  wife  of  Captain  Francis 
A.  Cook,  commander  of  the  Brooklyn,  who  died  on 
Sunday  at  Annapolis,  was  formerly  well  known  in 
San  Francisco,  where  she  came  with  her  parents 
when  a  mere  child.  She  was  married  to  Captain 
Cook  here,  but  of  late  years  has  resided  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Ensign  J.  H.  Roys,  U.  S.  N.,  was  recently  de- 
tached from  the  Scindia  and  ordered  to  the  Nero  to 
replace  Ensign  F.  Ridgely,  who  has  been  given  a 
three  months'  leave  of  absence.  The  Nero  is  on 
special  service  duty,  which  will  consist  of  running 
lines  of  sounding  from  Honolulu  to  Guam,  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  Manila,  and  Japan.  The  expedi- 
tion will  be  away  probably  for  two  years. 

Lieutenant  George  T.  Patterson,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  Angel  Island  to 
Fort  Stevens,  Or. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  John  H.  Rowen,  U.  S. 
N.,  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago.       jiiart 

—  For  the  higher  class  of  steel  and  cop- 
per-plate  engraving,  no  house  is  better  equipped  than 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Art  Stationers.  They 
have  the  finest  engravers  and  the  best  printers ; 
all  work  is  done  on  their  premises,  and  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  management. 

»    ♦ — • 

—  A   PLACE  OF   INTEREST  FOR   VISITORS   IS    THE 

Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.   No.  113  Geary  Street. 


Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 
At  last  there  is  some  hide  interest  and  excitement 
in  golf.  The  tournament  of  two  weeks  ago,  when 
the  Oakland  Club  fairly  wrested  the  honors  away 
from  the  Sin  Francisco  Club,  put  the  latter  on  their 
mettle  ;  so  when  the  return  match  was  played  at  the  ; 
Presidio  links  the  local  players  girded  up  their  loins 
and  defeated  their  visitors  by  nine  up.  It  was  a 
hard  day  for  playing  on  both  sides,  as  a  hiRh  wind 
was  blowing  and  the  balls  went  astray  constantly. 
It  was  the  regulation  eighteen-hole  match-play.  In 
the  first  round  the  Presidio  team  made  eleven  up 
against  ten  for  their  competitors.  In  the  second 
round  the  San  Francisco  men  forged  ahead,  making 
eleven  holes  against  three  for  their  adversaries.  Now 
the  tournament  stands  a  tie,  and  the  final  game  will 
be  played  off  on  May  13th,  either  at  Burlingame  or 
San  Rafael.    The  scores  made  were  as  follows  : 


Second 
Round. 


SAN   FRANCISCO  CLUB. 

First 
Players.  Round. 

S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr 1 

H.  D.  Pfllsbury 1 

Harry  Babcock o 

A.  B.  Williamson 1 

H.  B.  Goodwin o 

E.J.  McCutchen 5 

Charles  Page o 

J.  W.  Byrne 3 

Totals 11 


Grand  total 22 


OAKLAND    CLUB. 

First 

Players.  Round. 

E.  R.  Folger o 

G.  D.  Greenwood o 

R.  F.  Fitzgerald 3 

D.  F.  Belden o 

James  McKee '. 2 

J .  A.  Folger o 

W.  B.  Johnson o 

R.  A.  Cooke o 

Totals 10 


Second 
Round. 


—  IN    BEST  PART  OF    OAKLAND.      TO    RENT    OR 

for  sale,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  exceptionally  fine 
home  ;  large  grounds.    Address  "G,"  Argonaut. 


Grand  total 13 

According  to  the  schedule  there  will  be  a  tourna- 
ment at  the  Oakland  club  for  the  Captain's  cup  on 
Saturday,  April  22d.  The  next  event  there  is  the 
tournament  for  the  Tibbetts's  cup,  which  is  set  for 
May  6th. 

The  first  tournament  of  the  series  of  lawn-tennis 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  the  California 
courts  on  Saturday,  April  15th,  did  not  come  to  an 
issue,  as  Valentine  and  Hudson,  of  the  St.  Matthew's 
School,  at  San  Mateo,  did  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
consequently  Wedhe  and  Roth  won  by  default  They 
also  won  in  singles  against  the  same  players,  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  games  at  San  Rafael  went  along  all  right.  In 
singles  Drummond  McGavin,  of  the  Lowell  School, 
defeated  A.  B.  Watson,  of  the  Mt.  Tamalpais  Mili- 
tary Academy,  6 — 1,  6 — 1.  Hooper,  of  the  Lowell 
School,  defeated  A.  N.  Watson,  of  the  Tamalpais 
Academy,  6 — 3.  6 — 2.  In  the  doubles  contest  Mc- 
Gavin and  Hooper  defeated  Watson  and  Watson, 
6 — 4-  6—  3-    These  were  the  preliminary  matches. 

On  Sunday,  April  16th,  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance  at  the  courts.  Dr.  Root  and  Mr.  Stauf  played 
particularly  good.  Robert  Whitney  and  Werner 
Stauf  defeated  George  Whitney  and  Walter  S.  Mc- 
Gavin, 3 — 6,  6—4,  0—6,  6—3,  6 — 4  ;  James  A.  Code 
and  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  defeated  Grant  Smith  and 
Ray  Cornell,  o — 6,  6—4,  3—6,  6—4,  7 — 5  ;  Smith 
defeated  Cornell,  6 — 4.  6—3  ;  Harry  Weihe  defeated 
Grant  Smith,  6—2,  6—3  ;  Dr.  Root  defeated  Ralph 
Bliven,  6 — 4,  5 — 7,  6 — 3,  6 — 4  ;  Professor  Daily  de- 
feated Frank  Little,  6—1,  6—2  ;  H.  Weihe  defeated 
B.  Henley,  Jr.,  6 — 3.  6 — 1  ;  Horace  Mann,  Jr.,  de- 
feated Mr.  Ackerman,  6 — 2,  4 — 6,  6 — 3. 

The  tournament  of  the  Academic  League  will  be 
continued  on  Saturday,  April  22d,  at  the  California 
courts.  In  singles  Weihe  will  play  Hooper,  and 
Roth  will  play  D.  McGavin. 

At  the  San  Rafael  courts  on  Saturday,  April  29th, 
the  doubles  contests  will  be  between  Weihe  and  Roth 
and  Clifford  and  Day,  of  the  San  Rafael  High 
School,  and  McGavin  and  Hooper  and  Boyle  and 
Hall,  of  the  Selbourne  School. 

At  the  Alameda  courts  on  Saturday,  April  226, 
George  Broemmell  and  Jones,  of  Boone's  Academy, 
will  play  Jacobi  and  Mitchell,  of  Anderson's  Uni- 
versity Academy.  Otis  and  Alexander,  of  the  Ala- 
meda High  School,  will  contest  against  Dibert  and 
Brown,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  at  the  Madison 
courts,  in  Oakland. 

On  the  same  day  there  will  be  a  singles  contest  at 
the  latter  courts.  Dibert,  of  the  Oakland  High 
School,  will  play  Alexander,  of  the  Alameda  High 
School,  and  Brown,  of  the  Oakland  High  School, 
will  play  Otis,  of  the  Alameda  High  School. 

There  will  also  be  a  singles  contest  at  the  Alameda 
courts.  Broemmell,  of  the  Lowell  High  School,  will 
play  Mitchell,  of  Anderson's  University  Academy. 

One  of  the  principal  matters  of  ioterest  in  tennis 
circles  is  that  Professor  Daily  may  go  South  to  enter 
the  arena  against  Bell,  who  defeated  Sumner  Hardy 
in  the  Ojai  Valley  tournament.  As  Daily  has  de- 
feated Hardy,  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to 
vanquish  Bell.  If  a  match  could  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  two,  it  would  be  very  interesting,  and 
would  arouse  considerable  enthusiasm  in  the  world 
of  tennis.  j.ft.rt 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Boom  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIKKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


•jf  Fine    SHOES-^f 

POPULAR    PRICES. 


New  Spring  and 

Summer  Goods 

JUST  RECEIVED. 

Black  Goods.  Tan  Goods 


$3,  $4,  $5, 


jcFiNe    SHoes-9f 

830-832-834  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
'Phone  3Iain   1659. 

BUCKINGHAM  PARK 

Switzerland  of  America. 

FOR  SALE-THE  MAGNIFICENT  ESTATE 
of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Buckingham,  comprising  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  with  five  miles  of  frontage  on 
Clear  Lake,  distant  eight  mDes  from  Kelseyville  and 
about  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The  property  is  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  art  and  nature  combined  ; 
with  ten  miles  of  private  road  a  continual  series  of  vistas 
are  developed.  Elevation  of  about  i,coa  to  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  property  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Konokti.  The  atmosphere  is  pleasant  and  comfortable 
the  year  round,  equally  pleasant  in  summer  and  winter. 
Improvements  consist  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  comprising 
eight  rooms  and  modern  improvements  ;  large  barn  and 
outbuildings,  engine-room,  winery,  and  wine-cellar,  and 
private  pumping  works  for  domestic  supply  and  irriga- 
tion, with  storage  reservoir  of  110,000  gallons.  The 
orchard  surrounding  the  home  comprises  all  the  tropical 
and  5 ami-  tropical  trees — the  orange,  lemon,  prune,  apricot 
— as  well  as  full-bearing  vineyard.  Underground  sys- 
tem for  irrigation.  The  house  stands  on  a  slope  about 
200  feet  from  the  lake,  and  at  the  back  of  the  residence  is 
a  borax  lake,  which  belongs  to  the  property.  On  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  are  private  landing,  slip,  and  inclosed 
boat-houses.  Fine  boating  and  fishing  on  the  lake ;  good 
huutiug  throughout  the  country  about,  including  deer. 
The  entire  property  is  inclosed  with  a  substantial  wire 
fence,  and  approached  by  a  main  driveway  60  feet  wide 
by  private  road  of  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The 
estate  comprises  one  of  the  most  attractive  gentleman's 
homes  in  tie  State  of  California,  and  is  offered  for  sale 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will. 

For  further  data,  as  to  price  and  permission  to  view  the 
property,  apply  to 

EASTON,  ELDKIDGE  &  CO., 
63S  Market  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 


TO    RENT 

For  the  Summer  Months 

The  country  residence  of  Mr.  I.  G. 
"Waterman  at  Montecito,  Santa 
Barbara  County,  Cal. 

House  fully  furnished  with  table 
and  bed  linen.  Stable,  with  five 
horses  and  carriages. 

Inquire  of        "W.  "W.  BURTON, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  £5,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rales.  8,cco  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 
WASHINGTON,  ».  C. 


UuUNIl  UuHUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke'i 
fine  property;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogont2  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


—  Sashes  and  sash-buckles  in  endless 
variety.  A.  Hirschman,  gold  and  silversmith,  10 
Post  Street.  ' 


SOHMERPIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST 


BYRON  MAUZY,  30f 

Ail  the  latest  Music-Books,  etc.,  in  our  Sheet-Music  Department. 
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YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

THIS  WONDERFUL  CREATION  OF 
NATURE  IS  NOW  AT  ITS  BEST 

Just  what  that  means,  however,  the  ablest  writers  and 
the  most  talented  artists  have  been  unable  to  tell  us. 
They  have  written  volumes  and  have  painted  the  very 
heavens  in  their  efforts  to  do  the  subject  justice,  but  in 
despair  have  finally  exclaimed 

Go  and  See  for  Yourself 

Now  that's  good  advice.  You  will  find  there  a  narrow, 
crooked  chasm  seven  miles  long,  with  rugged  battle- 
mented  walls  |0  times  higher  than  the  highest  building. 
You  will  find  water-falls  leaping  from  vertical  cliffs  16 
times  higher  than  Niagara.  You  will  see  mountain  parks 
studded  with  every  variety  of  forest  tree  and  flowering 
shrub.  You  will  see  thundering  torrents,  roaring  cata- 
racts, beautiful  lakes,  inspiring  skies,  brilliant  rainbows,  a 
wealth  of  ferns  and  plant  beauty,  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
air  bursting  their  very  throats  in  song  for  the  pure  ecstasy 
of  living. 
THE  TRIP  HAS  NO  HARDSHIPS 

*  You  go  in  a  luxurious  sleeping-car  to  within  65  miles 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  ia  com- 
fortable coaches  over  a  fine  turnpike. 

Hotel  rates  in  the  Valley  are  from  $2.50  to_  $4.00  per 
day  ;  and  the  charges  for  guides  and  saddle  animals  vary 
from  $1.00  for  a  trip  on  the  floor  of  the  Valley,  to  $4.00 
for  an  all-day  trip  up  the  difficult  trails. 

The  side  trip  to  the  famous 

MARIPOSA  BIG  TREES 

is  $2.00,  and  should  always  be  included. 

Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent  will  tell  you  all  about 
Ticket  Rates  and  Train  Movements.  He  will  also  give 
you  a  folder  containing  other  information  about  Yosemite. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  system.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due    to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LEAVE     I 


From  April  9,  189». 


*6.ooa 

7.OO  A 
7.O0  A 

7.OO  A 
7.30  A 

8.00  A 
8.3O  A 


8.30  A 
Q.OO  A 


*I,00  P 
4.OO   P 


4.30  F 
4.30  P 
5,0O   P 

ITs.oo  P 


5-3°  p 
5-3°  * 

5.30  * 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
*6.oo  P 
7.00  P 


J8.oo  p 
tio.05  p 


Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Way  Stations. . 

Bentcia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . . 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Placerville,  Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  SoDora 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  Porterville 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Landing, 
Marysville,  and  Oroville 

Niks,  San  Jose*,  and  Stockton 

Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond 

The  Owl.  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  East 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles 

Santa  F£  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. . . . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose* 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   

Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East. 


*8.45A 
5-45  P 


545  * 
8-45  P 


6.15  P 
8-45  P 


4-iS  P 
4  15  ' 


6 -45  P 
7-45  P 


IO.45  A 
7.15  P 
J2.IS    P 


t8.4S  A 
12.15  P 

8.4S  A 

6-45  ' 
9.45  * 
7-45  a 
ia.15  P 


7  45  a 

J 10. 50  p 

Ji-45  P 


SAN  LEANDBO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAt. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.00  A 
19.00  A 
10.00  A 
in. 00  A 
13.00  p 
5.00  P 
7.00  P 


Mblhose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

Lbandko,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Chbrrv, 

AND 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  NUes. 

t  From  Nfles.  


6.45  a 
no-ISA 

<* 9-45  A 

IO-45  A 
/II.4S  A 

"•45  P 
12.45  P 
'5-45  P 
7-45  > 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

J  7  45  a     Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations JB.os  P 

8.15  a  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose\  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5  so  p 

•a.  15  P  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jos*.  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations *io  .50  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions         9.20  a 

£4.15  p  Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions        /0.2Q  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO-Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
♦7.15  9.00      11.00  A.M.,    $1.00    *a.oo    J3.00 

*4.oo  I5.00     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   tia.oo  *i.oojg.oo  *3-OQ  t4-Qo  *5-oop-M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6.io  A    South  San  Francisco '6.30  p 

*7.ooa    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .30  t 

J7.36  A  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose\  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations J8.35  p 

9.00  A  San  "Jose",  Tree  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

■     Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  zo  r 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *"3.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jos6  and  Way  Stations., 5.30  r 

'a. 45  F  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose',  GUroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36  a 

•3.30  p    San  jos<  and  Way  Stations *9.oo  a 

•4.15  p  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
*5.co  r  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.50  a 
5 .  30  f    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8 .  35  A 

6.30  v    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  F 

tn.45  f    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  F 


A  for  V,  arning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
1  StMday  only,    t  Saturdays  only.    IT  Mondays  only. 
I  Saturday  and  Sunday.    /"Sunday  and  Monday. 
~Th7  PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
; -&M-  '  r  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
inqt,  .e  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Tom — "After  all,  what  'are  kisses  good  for?" 
Kitty  (demurely)— "Their  face  value."— Brooklyn 
Life. 

Father— "Tommy,  stop  pulling  that  cat's  tail." 
Tommy— "I'm  only  holding  the  tail ;  the  cat's  pull- 
ing it." — Tit-Bits. 

Housewife— "  How  dare  you  ask  me  to  feed  you 
again?"  Hobo— "That,  ma'am,  is  a  perfashnul 
;  ecret." — Detroit  Journal. 

Angry  soubrette — "I  understand  you  have  been 
telling  everybody  my  bair  is  not  my  own."  Her 
hated  rival—"  It's  false  1  " — Life. 

"  Where  does  the  boat  called  a  'smack'  properly 
belong  ?  "  "I  don't  know."  "  Why,  on  the  face  of 
the  waters." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Jones—"  Maria,  I'm  sure  there's  something  crawl- 
ing up  my  back."  Mrs.  Jones — "Oh.  I  guess  it's 
just  your  fancy."  Jones — "No,  it's  too  lively." — 
Life. 

Mrs  Captain  Braggington — "My  husband  won 
renown  on  the  tented  field."  Sally  Gay — "  Why,  I 
didn't  know  he  had  ever  traveled  with  a  circus  1  " — 
Puck. 

Biggs — "I  once  wrote  for  Scribblers  Magazine." 
Boggs— "  Did  you?"  Biggs — "Yes;  but  they  re- 
fused to  send  it  to  me  unless  I  paid  my  subscription 
in  advance." — Ex. 

McFingle—"  Poor  Broome  I  He's  gone  over  to 
the  silent  majority."  McFangle—"  Why — I — when 
did  he— is  he  dead  ? "  McFingle—"  Well,  no  ;  but 
he's  married." — Tit-Bits. 

"Some  day,"  said  the  high-browed  young  man, 
"  I  expect  to  have  the  world  at  my  feet."  "What 
have  you  been  doing  all  this  time,"  snarled  the  cynic  ; 
"  walking  on  your  hands  ?  " —  Washington  Star. 

Mallaby— "  Bragleigh  boasts  that  no  living  man 
could  forge  his  name  successfully  to  a  check  and  get 
it  cashed.  Has  he  such  a  very  peculiar  signature  ?  " 
Homans—"No;  but  he  hasn't  any  money  in  the 
bank."—  Tit-Bits. 

School-master — "  So,  then,  the  reptile  is  a  creature 
which  does  not  stand  on  feet,  and  moves  along  by 
crawling  on  the  ground.  Can  any  one  of  you  boys 
name  me  such  a  creature?"  Johnny — "Please,  sir, 
my  baby  brother." — Tit-Bits. 

"  And  of  what  use,"  cried'  the  female  orator,  in  a 
fine  outburst  of  satire,  "are  women  in  this  world? 
Ask  any  man,  and  what  will  he  telt  you?"  "My 
father  says,"  cried  a  small  boy  in  the  audience,  "that 
they  are  good  to  raise  children,  biscuit,  and  hell." — 
Life. 

"  It's  hard  to  be  happy,  once  you've  got  a  reputa- 
tion for  saying  sarcastic  things,"  remarked  the  sad- 
eyed  man.  "What's  the  trouble?"  "  I've  lost  an- 
other friend.  I  complimented  him  on  being  the  most 
cool-headed  person  I  ever  saw.  He  took  it  as  an 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  he  is  totally  bald." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Irish  barrister  (addressing  the  bench) — "Your 
honor,  I  shall  first  absolutely  prove  to  the  jury  that 
the  prisoner  could  not  have  committed  the  crime 
with  which  he  is  charged.  If  that  does  not  convince 
the  jury,  1  shall  show  that  he  was  insane  when  he 
committed  it.  If  that  fails,  I  shall  prove  an  alibi." — 
The  Sphinx, 

Mrs.  McLubberty  (looking  up  from  her  news- 
paper)—"  Oi  do  be  r'adin'  that  Gin'ral  Otis  has  sue- 
caded  in  mollifyin'  a  good  manny  av  tbim  Philipayne 
insoorgents."  Mr.  McLubberty — "  Thot'sahl  roight  1 
Oi  wud  not  say  a  wor-rud  agin  Gin'ral  Otis  ;  no 
doubt  he  mollifies  'em  as  fast  as  he  can  catch  'em, 
but  Dewey's  the  b'y  to  do  thot  for  'em.  Look  how 
he  mollified  the  whole  dommed  Spanish  flate  just 
befure  an'  afther  brickfast  1  "—Puck. 

His  idea  of  the  process:  "As  I  understand  it," 
said  the  heathen,  "you  propose  to  civilize  me." 
"  Exactly  so."  "  You  mean  to  get  me  out  of  habits 
of  idleness  and  teach  me  to  work."  "  That  is  the 
idea."  "  And  then  lead  me  to  simplify  my  methods 
and  invent  things  to  make  my  work  lighter."  "  Yes." 
"And  next  I  will  become  ambitious  to  get  rich,  so 
that  I  won't  have  to  work  at  all."  *'  Naturally." 
"  Well,  what's  the  use  of  taking  such  a  roundabout 
way  of  getting  just  where  I  started  ?  I  don't  have  to 
work  now." — Washington  Star. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children  St«d- 
man's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething  period. 


Bessie—"  Jack's  heart  is  in  the  right  place."  Lena 
■ — "How  do  you  know?"  Bessie — "I  have  it." — 
Town  Topics. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


'Gold  Seal"     "Badger 

Best.  Excellent. 


Pioneer"        "Obelisk"     "Neptune' 

Medium.  Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 


11.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 

Latest  and  Best.  If  you  are 
interested  in  Typewriters  it 
will  pay  yon  to  look  into  its 
merits. 


NEW  CENTURY  CALIGRAPH 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


The  time  is  rapidly  passing 

in  which  any  person 

can  obtain 

HOW  TO  READ  FACES 


OUR  OFFER. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  seven 
books.      Two      vols.,     price, 

bound  in  sheep $6.00 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  this  price. 

First  Order  Served  First. 
argonaut  publishing  co., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco, 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
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Coming  Back 
from  the 
Philippines. 


Soon  San  Francisco  will  welcome  back  the  brave  soldiers 
who  went  from  here,  tears  and  prayers  at- 
tending them.  The  city  and  the  State 
already  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  and  look 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  tim  the  ship  shall  sail  in 
through  the  Golden  Gate  bearing  ouh  volunteers  j  yet  there 
must  be  a  grieving,  for  some  sleep  where  they  felL  For 
weary  months  these  soldiers  have  been  in  the  tropics, 
daring  the  peril  of  fever  and  of  savage  foe.  And  as  their 
prospective  return  gives  joy,  a  wave  of  jubilation  would 
sweep  the  land  were  all  the  other  regiments  to  be  as  speed- 


ily homeward  bound,  for  the  color  of  delight  has  faded 
from  the  dream  of  conquest ;  the  reality  appalls,  and  gives 
to  the  administration  the  gravest  problem  that  has  been  met 
since  the  North  and  South  forgot  in  their  passion  the  tie  of 
brotherhood. 

It  is  pitiful  that  the  return  of  the  volunteers  does  not  indi- 
cate peace,  for  other  thousands  are  on  the  seas,  their  faces 
toward  the  war.  It  is  pitiful  to  reflect  that  those  who  are 
going  will  find  it  a  duty  to  slaughter  hapless  Filipinos,  who 
have  conceived  notions  concerning  the  sweetness  of  liberty  ; 
that  there  must  be  more  dead  and  wounded,  and  suffering 
and  ill.  What  is  it  all  for  ?  What  is  to  be  the  end  ?  There 
are  at  least  two  points  of  view  from  which  to  attempt  the 
formulation  of  an  answer,  or  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
answer. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  something  inspiriting  in  the 
idea  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  above  distant  lands, 
and  the  blessing  of  freedom  being  bestowed  upon  people 
long  burdened  with  oppression.  That  honored  flag  for  the 
first  time  since  it  greeted  the  dawn  is  not  in  token  of  liberty 
nor  equality,  for  by  the  Filipinos  it  is  regarded  as  the  em- 
blem of  a  tyrant,  the  sign  of  greed,  the  visible  warrant  of  a 
new  master.  The  people  do  not  pine  for  a  different  yoke, 
but  the  absence  of  all  bondage.  They  would  rule  them- 
selves, not  play  lamb  to  a  lion  scheme  of  "  benevolent  as- 
similation." Hence  the  sentimental  desire  to  first  save  the 
Philippines  and  then  keep  them  was  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception. They  wish  neither  to  be  saved  nor  kept,  and  resent 
intrusion.  We  are  the  intruders.  On  moral  and  ethical 
grounds  the  position  of  the  United  States  is  open  to  attack, 
but  let  the  opportunity  pass.  The  truth — the  naked,  ap- 
pealing, potent  truth — is  that  the  taking  of  the  Philippines  is 
a  commercial  transaction,  and  that  it  will  not  pay.  We 
give  of  blood  and  treasure  for  the  privilege  of  assuming  a 
load  under  which  to  sweat  and  toil  unthanked  and  unre- 
quited. 

Considered  from  a  material  standpoint,  the  standpoint  of 
a  business  man,  or  community,  or  nation,  and  the  contention 
of  the  imperialist  falls.  It  is  as  foolish  to  waste  money  as 
to  extend  a  favor  to  those  who  bite  the  hand  containing 
largess.  The  island  of  Luzon  is  one  of  a  vast  archipelago, 
much  of  it  peopled  by  fierce  and  apparently  untamable 
tribes.  General  Lawton,  a  soldier  of  experience,  rated  high 
as  a  fighter  and  a  military  theorist,  declares  that  to  subdue  and 
hold  the  island  of  Luzon  alone  will  require  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Here  is  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  situation  to  a 
mathematical  basis,  and  the  time  has  come  to  begin  count- 
ing the  cost.  In  an  appeal  for  permanent  peace,  M.  Jules 
Roche,  whose  figures  have  often  been  quoted,  stated  that  to 
support  an  army  of  millions  in  France  would  take  $1.70  a 
man  for  every  day.  This  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
equipment,  mobilization,  munitions,  with  the  havoc  of  battle, 
or  the  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country.  Certainly, 
with  the  force  suggested  by  Lawton,  the  expense  would  be 
at  least  as  great  per  man.  Taking  Roche's  thoughtful  esti- 
mate, 100,000  men  would  cost  the  United  States  $170,000 
a  day,  $5,100,000  a  month,  $61,200,000  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  must  be  considered  an  enormous  sum  for  rail 
and  water  transportation — some  of  the  transports  now  in  use 
being  chartered  indefinitely  at  $1,000  or  more  a  day  ;  the 
stupendous  expenditures  necessary  to  keep  the  navy  on  a 
war-footing.  Thus  the  daily  item  of  $170,000,  far  from 
representing  the  demand  upon  the  public  treasury,  would  be 
only  a  small  part  of  it. 

All  this  is  practical  It  says  naught  of  the  hardships  of 
the  soldiers,  of  their  pining  in  the  agony  of  equatorial  heat, 
of  the  unmarked  graves,  the  homes  where  sorrow  broods 
and  the  memory  of  the  dead  will  ever  be  a  guest.  We 
acquire,  perhaps,  lands  capable  of  producing  fruit,  grain, 
and  all  vegetable  forms  in  luxuriant  abundance.  We  acquire 
responsibility  to  the  world  for  the  conduct  of  hordes  of 
savages.  To  regulate  this  conduct  there  must  be  in  the  con- 
quered territory  a  larger  army  than  has  been  maintained  at 
home,  and  the  reward  hoped  for  is  the  privilege  of  hand- 
ling the  products.  Since  the  proposition  has  been  placed  on 
a  business  basis,  it  can  be  measured  as  definitely   as  any 


1  other  project  of  capital  The  reclamation  of  a  swamp  is 
1  undertaken  only  when  the  land  would  be  of  value.  A  man 
'  who  would  reclaim  a  swamp  and  expend  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  new  condition  more  than  the  land  could  yield 
would  not  be  reckoned  wise.  Were  he  to  begin  the  task 
without  some  assurance  of  being  able  at  least  to  accomplish 
it,  he  would  be  worse  than  merely  unwise. 

To  speculate  as  to  the  length  of  the  war  is  idle  ;  to  think 
the  close  is  near,  is  a  groundless  hope.  Aguinaldo's  forces 
refuse  to  melt,  and  that  shrewd  individual,  rascal  or  patriot, 
will  neither  be  awed  nor  overpowered.  Supposing  that  by 
another  year  he  shall  have  surrendered,  the  price  paid  by  us 
must  be  dear,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this  price  is 
paid  as  a  speculation,  that  there  may  be  no  dividends  on  the 
capital  invested,  any  more  than  there  can  be  on  the  blood  of 
our  valiant  troopers,  the  risk  is  seen  to  be  too  great.  The 
war  has  set  a  stream  of  gold  in  motion.  It  was  our  gold, 
and  nothing  was  gained  by  sending  it  to  the  Philippines. 
People  are  deluded  by  the  show  it  makes,  thinking  it  repre- 
sents some  accretion  to  the  national  wealth  ;  for  years  it 
can  merely  be  unproductive  consumption. 

So  we  are  doubly  glad  the  Californians  are  coming  back. 
This  State  gave  them  willingly  to  fight  Spain.  That  was  a 
fight  for  principle.  The  fighting  since  Spain  laid  down 
arms  has  been  a  fight  for  commercial  expansion,  and  yet 
with  no  assurance  that  such  expansion  would  result  in  other 
than  loss.  Sentiment  has  been  cast  aside.  If  we  are  to  be 
a  nation  of  bargain-hunters,  let  the  bargains  be  worth  the 
trouble.  -Ithu. 


One  of  the  most  powerful  and  tyrannical  of  trusts — it  may 
An  Offensive  De  more  nearly  correct  to  say  combinations — 
Statute  is  that  existing  among  the  daily  newspapers 

Confronted.  of  San  Francisco.  The  unanimity  with 
which  its  members  work  has  been  shown  in  a  circular  issued 
to  the  country  press  by  its  secretary,  with  reference  to  what 
is  known  as  the  "  signature  bill,"  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature and  approved  by  the  governor.  Following  is  the  cir- 
cular. It  is  dated  April  19th,  the  day  on  which  the  law 
went  into  effect : 

■  "In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  interior  press  to  be  advised  of 
the  action  of  our  association,  I  am  requested  to  write  you  saying  that 
our  association  is  advised  by  counsel  that  the  signature  bill  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.  Following  this  advice,  the  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Publishers'  Association  will  ignore  the  so-called  law,  and  if  a 
case  should  come  up  it  will  be  fought  to  a  finish  by  the  association." 

The  ways  in  which  the  interior  press  met  the  issue  of  the 
law  on  that  day  were  various  ;  some  obeyed  it,  others  com- 
pletely ignored  it,  and  others  resorted  to  ingenious  plans  for 
showing  its  ridiculous  character.  This  law,  it  will  be 
remembered,  provides  that  every  statement  made  in  a  news- 
paper or  other  publication  which  "  tends  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  to  impeach  the  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, virtue,  or  reputation,  or  publish  the  natural  or  alleged 
defects,  of  one  who  is  alive,  and  thereby  expose  him  or  her 
to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule,  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  true  name  of  the  writer  of  such  article,  statement,  or 
editorial,  signed  or  printed  at  the  end  thereof."  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  any  one  may  prosecute,  and  on  con- 
viction the  fine  shall  be  one  thousand  dollars,  half  of  which 
is  to  go  to  the  person  prosecuting,  and  the  rest  to  the  State. 
That  is  to  say,  the  person  aggrieved  need  not  be  the  prose- 
cutor, no  limit  as  to  time  or  country  is  set,  and  the  truth  of 
the  declaration  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  defense  of  its  pub- 
lication. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  mockingly  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  by  announcing  over  the  signature  of 
its  editor  that  "  Nero  was  an  infamous  tyrant,"  and  made  a 
long  argument  showing  that  by  signing  that  assertion  the 
editor  had  escaped  the  penalties  of  the  law.  All  of  its 
original  news  and  other  editorial  articles  were  signed,  but 
under  bitter  protest.  The  Los  Angeles  Express  complied, 
making  this  point : 

"  The  extreme  difficulty  of  complying  with  a  law  so  sweeping  in  its 
application  must  be  evident  to  even  the  most  casual  newspaper 
reader.  A  great  many  articles  that  appear  in  newspapers  are  clipped 
from  other  publications,  and  the  name  of  the  original  writer  is  un- 
known and  not  obtainable." 

The    Fresno   Republican   signed   everything,   be^ 
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could  not  be  the  judge  of  what  of  that  it  published  might 
be  construed  as  libelous,  while  the  Fresno  Democrat  signed 
only  such  articles  as  in  its  judgment  could  be  termed  libel- 
ous to  the  living  or  the  dead. 

At  Sacramento  the  situation  is  still  more  interesting. 
The  Record-Union  loftily  ignored  the  law,  but  the  Bee  got  a 
vast  amount  of  fun  out  of  it,  not  only  by  signing  every- 
thing, but  also  by  openly  inviting  prosecution  in  the  most 
vigorous  attacks  upon  the  legislators  who  voted  for  the  law. 
It  does  not  promise  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  complying  with 
the  law,  and  says  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  done,  the  law  will  cause  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  this  paper.  It  will  lampoon  every  public  fool  at 
its  pleasure,  and  will  scourge  every  public  scoundrel  whenever  it  con- 
siders such  castigation  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare." 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy  it  published  a  column  of  edi- 
torial paragraphs,  each  signed  by  the  editor.  Following  are 
specimens  of  them  : 

"  Ah,  there  I  Henry  Theophilus  Gage  I  " 

"Greeting  likewise  to  you,  Hotspur  Valiant  Morehouse  1  " 

"To  you,  Grove  Lachrymose  Johnson,  the  Veepin'  ViUiam  of  the 
Valley,  a  royal  salaam  I  " 

"To  you,  General  Julius  Hannibal  Dickinson,  hero  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  capture  of  the  Sacramento  depot,  salud  1  " 

"CaiusMarius  Simpson,  valiant  sampler  from  the  Pasadena  vine- 
yards, salutamus  I  " 

"  Noble  and  thrice  worthy  Sigismund  Meshillemoth  Bettman,  the 
Gods  of  Gall  be  ever  with  thee  I  " 

"  Lucius  Regulus  Works,  may  heaven  still  continue  to  lie  about  thy 
spacious  ears  1  " 

The  Stockton  Mail  signed  everything,  the  Independent 
only  local  matter,  and  the  Record  nothing. 

The  Mercury  and  the  Herald,  of  San  Jose1,  refused  to 
comply,  and  published  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  law  and  its 
makers.     The  Mercury  said  : 

"The  newspaper  signature  law,  the  effect  of  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  design  of  its  author,  will  be  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
every  fraud,  vag,  and  common  nuisance  in  the  land  a  weapon  with 
which  to  annoy,  harass,  and  persecute  the  press,  goes  into  effect  to- 
day." 

The  Herald  uttered  this  forthright  threat : 

"  Meantime,  the  newspapers  will  combine  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  under  this  law  malicious  persons 
could  bring  suit  in  collusion  with  shyster  lawyers  on  speculation.  It 
would  be  a  very  low-down  and  reckless  shyster,  indeed,  who  would 
venture  on  such  enterprise.  The  combined  press  has  its  own  methods 
of  defense,  and  those  who  know  how  much  the  less  prominent  members 
of  the  legal  profession  owe  to  the  kindly  treatment  of  the  newspapers 
will  readily  appreciate  bow  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  they  might 
make  the  practice  of  the  profession." 

The  Sentinel  and  the  Surf,  of  Santa  Cruz,  completely 
ignored  the  law.     So  also  did  the  Marysville  Appeal,     The  ! 
Woodland  Mail  took  this  view  of  it,  which  is  the  one  held 
by  many  of  the  interior  papers  : 

"At  first  sight  one  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mere  fact  of  j 
signing  an  article  would  be  an  acknowledgment  that  it  is  libelous,  but 
after  carefully  looking  into  the  matter  we  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  apply  to  articles  which  are  perfectly  truthful.  We  expect  to 
make  a  truthful  report  of  any  matter  coming  to  our  knowledge,  but  as 
long  as  the  law  is  upon  the  statute  books  we  will  obey  it,  although 
we  consider  it  unjust,  and  believe  it  will  be  declared  unconstitutional." 


The  warning  uttered  by  Senator  Perkins  at  the  recent 
Protection  banquet   of    the    Manufacturers'    and    Pro- 

Trusts,  ANn  ducers'  Association  may  well  be  taken  to 
Republicanism.  heart  by  the  RepubliCan  party,  and  particu- 
larly by  those  leaders  who  have  the  duty  of  directing  the 
policy  of  that  organization.  Senator  Perkins  is  not  a  man 
to  make  such  a  statement  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  sensa- 
tion. He  has  observed,  as  every  student  of  current  events 
must  have  observed,  the  alarming  development  of  those 
massive  commercial  organizations  known  as  trusts,  and  he 
realizes  that,  if  the  movement  is  allowed  to  continue,  they 
will  acquire  a  power  that  will  overthrow  the  government — a 
power  that  will  render  control  by  any  government  an  im- 
possibility. He  has  also  observed  the  fact  that  the  opera- 
tions of  many  of  these  trusts  have  been  favored  by  the  action 
of  the  protective  tariff,  and  he  urges  that  the  tariff  should 
be  suspended  or  modified,  in  order  to  prevent  such  perver- 
sion of  its  purposes. 

"  I  am  a  Republican,"  he  said,  "  and  a  protectionist  ;  but 
above  all,  I  am  an  American.  My  country's  interests  are 
superior  to  the  claims  of  party,  or  party  policy."  This  is  the 
principle  that  should  animate  every  patriotic  citizen  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party  had  he  added  that  that  party  is  never  so 
wedded  to  any  policy  as  to  carry  it  to  the  point  of  being 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  Republican 
party  has  favored  protection  as  the  most  effective  instrument 
for  developing  the  industries  of  the  country.  If  its  modifi- 
cation or  suspension  is  necessary  to  stem  the  tide  that  is 
setting  toward  industrial  combination,  the  Republican  party 
should  be  ready  to  adopt  the  remedy. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average  person  to  realize  fully  the  im- 
mense development  of  trusts  during  the  last  few  months. 
As  with  the  distances  with  which  astronomy  deals,  the 
figures  of  capitalization  express  only  a  very  vague  and  in- 
definite idea  of  magnitude.  When  the  eleventh  census  was 
taker  in  this  country,  all  branches  of  industry  were  enjoying 
a  piriod  of  prosperity.  The  census  enumerators  went 
\.\r  gh  the  land   North  and   South,  East  and  West,  into 


every  great  manufacturing  institution  and  into  the  smallest 
and  most  inconspicuous  shops.  They  enumerated  the  capi- 
tal inyested  in  all  these  enterprises,  many  of  them  the  result 
of  a  half-century's  development,  and  found  that  this  great 
country  had  $6,525,000,000  invested  in  manufacturing  en- 
terprises. Not  another  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
could  compare  with  it.  Yet  this  vast  sum  almost  exactly  ex- 
presses the  capitalization  of  trusts  during  this  year,  which  is 
barely  four  months  old. 

The  indictment  against  the  tariff  is  not  difficult  to  main- 
tain. Senator  Perkins  takes  the  tin-plate  industry  as  a  case 
in  point.  At  one  time  the  tin-plate  used  in  this  country  was 
all  imported,  and  paid  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  duty,  but  at  the  same  time  was  a  drain 
upon  industry.  A  protective  tariff  was  enacted,  with  the 
result  that  the  imports  of  tin-plate  for  domestic  consumption 
have  practically  ceased.  Nearly  all  the  tin-plate  now  im- 
ported is  manufacted  for  reexportation,  when  the  duty  paid 
on  the  raw  material  is  refunded.  The  tin-plate  industry  in 
this  country  was  built  up,  and  the  market  was  placed  ab- 
solutely under  the  control  of  the  home  producers.  Thus  far 
the  result  was  what  was  desired  ;  but  the  producers  were 
not  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit.  A  trust  was  formed, 
and,  as  the  tariff  shut  off  all  foreign  competition,  the  trust 
could  make  the  price  whatever  it  pleased.  Tin-plate  has 
been  sold  as  low  as  $3.05  and  $3.10  a  box.  The  manu- 
facturers admit  that  a  price  of  $3.50  will  produce  a  good 
profit.  Yet  the  trust  has  fixed  the  price  at  $5.00  a  box.  The 
tariff  enables  the  trust  to  wrest  from  the  consumer  $1,50  a 
box  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit. 

This  is  a  matter  that  is  of  special  local  interest,  since  Cal- 
ifornia is  a  large  consumer  of  tin-plate.  The  canning  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  salmon  forms  an  important  and  grow- 
ing industry.  Last  year  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canners 
used  60,000,000  cans,  representing  240,000  boxes  of  tin- 
plate,  and  the  salmon  canners  72,000,000  tins,  representing 
144,000  boxes.  At  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  box,  the 
tribute  exacted  by  the  trust  from  California  last  year  was 
$576,000.  This,  of  course,  takes  no  account  of  other  uses 
of  tin-plate  in  California,  and  represents  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  tribute  enforced  by  the  trust. 

The  tariff  upon  tin-plate  enables  the  trust  to  enforce  this 
exaction,  and  its  power  would  at  least  be  weakened  by  a 
suspension  of  the  duty  so  long  as  the  price  was  main- 
tained above  a  certain  fixed  point,  or  by  some  similar  de- 
vice. It  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  point  where  the 
purposes  of  the  protective  tariff  would  not  be  defeated, 
while  the  advantages  would  be  retained  for  the  people,  in- 
stead of  being  absorbed  by  the  trust.  So  it  is  with  other 
articles  ;  the  rule  should  be  millions  of  protection  for  the 
people,  but  not  one  cent  of  protection  for  the  trusts,       JU]„ 

According  to  William  Matthews,  LL.  D.,  as  a  recent  essay 
Inutility  gives  his  views,  shyness  is  the  most  deadly 

of  foe    to    worldly    success    among    the   many 

Being  Shy.  hostile   elements    besetting    the    intellectual 

and  ambitious.  He  thinks  that,  under  its  hampering  in- 
fluence, no  young  man  may  hope  to  advance  along  any 
professional  line  save  that  of  medicine — although  the  reason 
for  making  this  exception  is  not  clear.  The  only  remedy  he 
proposes  is  the  exercise  of  the  will.  Recognizing  extreme 
bashfulness  as  a  form  of  self-conceit,  he  gently  counsels  the 
shy  to  cease  being  conceited,  and  to  lay  aside  the  fallacious 
notion  that  the  eyes  of  the  universe  are  focused  upon  them. 
Having  done  this,  they  will  be  more  comfortable  and  better 
equipped  to  battle  with  circumstances. 

There  is  something  the  matter  with  a  man  to  whom  the 
rustle  of  a  skirt  is  a  terror  and  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
an  affliction.  So  manifest  is  this  that  no  learned  essayist 
needed  to  have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  prove  it.  The  excuse 
for  the  paper  must  be  its  benign  assurance  to  the  shy  that 
they  are  not  of  necessity  incurable,  this  being  sustained  by 
several  cited  examples.  The  brilliant  William  Hazlitt, 
Sydney  Smith,  William  Wirt,  and  even  the  suave  and  im- 
maculate Chesterfield  suffered  from  shyness,  and  only  re- 
covered by  making  up  their  minds  that  they  had  been  foolish 
long  enough.  As  history  records,  recovery  in  each  of  these 
cases  was  complete. 

"  Not  only  men  of  delicate  mold  are  shy,"  says  Mat- 
thews, "  but  men  of  great  bodily  and  mental  strength  have 
been  tormented  with  shyness  " — doubtless  a  fair  and  correct 
statement.  Nevertheless,  shyness  may  reach  a  stage  at 
which  the  distinction  between  it  and  insanity  is  difficult  to 
trace — as  note  the  citation  of  an  English  peer  "  who  was  so 
shy  that  his  own  servants  were  instructed  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  meeting  him  on  staircases  and  in  passages."  Such 
a  patient  may  be  regarded  as  firmly  in  the  clutch  of  the 
malady,  and  all  that  friends  can  do  is  to  provide  asylum. 

Dr.  Matthews  could  have  added  force  to  his  paper  by 
living  illustrations.  Observe  how  men  of  the  present  have 
been  retarded  by  shyness.  President  McKinley,  a  states- 
man, broad  and  masterful,  ripe  in  diplomatic  experience,  the 
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trusted  executive  of  a  great  nation,  was  so  shy  that  Hanna 
had  to  drag  him  into  the  light  of  day.  Coy  and  shrinking 
as  Hanna  himself  is,  he  could  be  bold  for  a  friend.  But 
Hanna  was  destined  to  step  to  the  front  also.  By  his  indi-1 
vidual  effort  ?  By  thrusting  himself  forward  and  proclaim- 
ing his  own  worth  ?  Never.  Hanna  is  humility  crystallized. 
He  regretfully  accepted  the  honors  his  State  insisted  should 
be  his.  It  took  a  Sherman  to  bring  Hanna  from  obscurity,! 
the  old  senator  retiring  so  as  to  make  a  place,  and  being 
rewarded  by  being  put  upon  a  shelf,  secure  from  the  labor 
and  turmoil  of  politics.  Handicapped  in  the  beginning  by 
habitual  shyness,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  Hanna 
is  subjugating  it.  When  he  was  elected,  and  sent  the  mes- 
sage :  "  God  reigns  and  the  Republican  party  still  lives,' 
admirers  thought  they  detected  symptoms  of  improvement,; 
and  hoped  that  at  last  Hanna  would  learn  to  appreciate  his 
own  qualities. 

Imagine  what  the  world  would  have  lost  had  Depew  never  ► 
done  battle  with  his  natural  bashfulness  and  triumphed. 
Instead  of  getting  its  jokes  sparkling  and  burnished  from 
the  banquet-hall,  it  would  have  had  to  cull  the  almanac  for 
them.  The  Vanderbilts  would  never  have  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  family  without  a  Depew  to  tell  them,  and 
Depew  would  never  have  realized  the  beauty  of  a  one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar  salary,  because  he  would  have  be- 
come a  farmer  struggling  to  meet  the  interest  on  a  mortgage. 
Tom  Reed,  ponderous,  diffident,  and  reticent,  is  another, 
who  in  some  measure  has  risen  above  the  trammels  of  a 
timid  soul.  Still  unassuming,  prone  to  blush  and  stammer, 
too  much  given  to  deferring  to  the  fancied  rights  of  others, 
he  is  understood  to  estimate  himself  as  truly  great,  and  to 
try  to  live  up  to  the  estimate.  Roosevelt,  too,  by  a  mighty 
effort,  has  lived  down  the  weakness  of  being  shy.  Such  re- 
pugnance as  he  may  once  have  felt  to  getting  where  people 
could  see  him  is  gone,  along  with  the  other  follies  of  youth. 
Now  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner.  He  will  write  for  it, 
fight  for  it,  calmly  bear  such  burden  of  office  as  may  be 
within  reach ;  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  admit,  when 
pressed,  that  there  are  others  who  know  nearly  as  much  as 
he  does.  This  is  a  gratifying  fact,  since  it  demonstrates  that 
the  shy,  once  having  reformed,  do  not  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. 

So  impressive  an  example  as  that  of  young  Mr.  Bryan 
should  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the  essayist.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Bryan  has  cast  aside  altogether  that  shyness 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  his  principal  characteristic. 
He  does  not  act  like  a  bashful  man.  When  requested  to 
speak,  he  does  so  without  being  coaxed.  His  trumpet  tones 
are  heard  wherever  there  is  an  audience,  and  he  has  taken 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  idea  that  he  is  the  Democratic  party. 
Instead  of  staying  in  the  background,  as  would  have  been 
his  inclination,  he  capers  in  the  foreground,  and  the  glare 
and  blare  of  the  occasion  do  not  seem  to  feaze  him.  If 
there  are  those  who  wish  Bryan  had  remained  shy,  consid- 
eration of  their  opinion  is  quite  apart  from  any  purpose  here. 

Sometimes,  despite  a  shyness  so  acute  as  to  be  beyond 
hope  of  eradication,  men  accept  places  of  responsibility. 
Such  a  man  is  Alger.  So  bashful  is  the  Secretary  that  he  is 
more  than  willing  that  his  war  record  be  left  unexploited. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  old  soldiers  who  boasts  of  achievements 
on  the  bloody  field.  When  suspicion  arose  that  the  army 
had  been  fed  on  decayed  beef,  Alger  was  not  willing  to  have 
the  matter  investigated.  It  would  be  certain  to  secure  him 
notoriety,  and  he  has  a  dislike  for  this.  He  wanted  the 
affair  buried  as  the  condemned  meat  had  been,  and  the  re- 
fusal to  permit  such  a  course  caused  him  pain.  Had  he 
earlier  fought  against  his  shyness,  he  would  have  taken 
pride  in  hunting  out  every  rascally  contractor  and  army 
agent,  using  his  influence  in  favor  of  having  them  hanged  in 
a  row. 

It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Dr.  Matthews  that  shyness  is  a 
trait  of  ill  effect.  The  conclusion  must  be  reached  by  a 
study  both  of  the  cured  and  the  incurable.  jihlrt 


In  a  recent  issue  the  Argonaut  grouped  in  these  columns 
Republican  tne   most  striking  results  to  be   found  in 

Gains  anu  Losses  the  returns  of  the  general  municipal  elec- 
Since  1896.  (jons    0f   April,  and    expressed    the  belief 

that  the  spring  elections  were  an  indorsement  of  Republi- 
canism in  some  measure.  It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to 
decide,  from  the  returns  of  city  elections,  what  the  drift  of 
public  thought  is  upon  those  questions  which  go  to  make  up 
the  platforms  of  parties  in  national  contests.  In  local  elec- 
tions the  opportunity  ;s  offered  to  correct  abuses  in  muni- 
cipal governments  ;  1  rebuke  dishonest  or  corrupt  officials  ; 
to  express  opinions  .egarding  municipal  ownership,  fran- 
chises, taxation,  or  license — which  are  totally  overshadowed 
by  the  national  importance  of  the  issues  presented  in  a 
Presidential  election.  These  conditions  affect  the  party 
lines  and  bring  to  thp  front  the  independent  voters  in  larger 
numbers,  whose  action  in  many  instances  results  in  an  ap- 
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parent  overturn  of  party  strength.  It  is  also  apt  to  be  the 
case  that  the  local  election  does  not  bring  out  the  full  vote 
of  either  party. 

Such  interest  as  usually  develops  in  a  national  contest 
seldom  stirs  the  people  in  a  local  election.  It  is  a  fact  to  be 
regretted,  but  it  is  a  fact  notwithstanding.  As  we  noted 
before,  light  voting  and  personal  or  local  issues  were  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  the  elections  this  spring.  One 
can  not  say  from  the  election  in  Chicago,  where  the  fight 
raged  about  the  question  of  street  railway  franchises,  what 
the  people  of  that  city  think  of  the  attitude  of  this  country 
toward  the  Philippine  question,  Dor  can  one  with  more  cer- 
tainty forecast  the  temper  of  the  voters  of  Chicago  in  1900 
on  any  issue  which  promises  to  affect  the  results  of  the  next 
>  Presidential  election.  What  is  true  of  Chicago  applies  in  a 
general  way  to  all  the  municipal  elections.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  in  the  general  result  public  opinion  has  favored 
Republican  local  tickets  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

The  State  elections  of  last  fall,  although  much  more  valu- 
able for  purposes  of  comparison,  were  those  of  an  off  year, 
and  not  wholly  to  be  relied  on  in  figuring  party  losses  and 
[gains.    The  New  York  Tribune^  in  a  recent  editorial  discuss- 
ing the  spring  elections,  justly  remarked  that  "the  same 
steady  tendency  of  public  opinion  continues  which  brought 
about  last  fall — even  at  the  half-way  election  of  a  Presiden- 
tial term — remarkable  Republican  gains."     This  statement 
,  called  out  a  letter  from  "A  Life-Long  Republican"  to  the 
Tribune,,  which  questions  whether  there  were  any  Republi- 
can gains  in  the  elections  of  1898,  "remarkable  or  other- 
[  wise,"     This  position  is  based  upon  the  following  table  of 
,  State  pluralities  in  1898,  which  the  letter-writer  culled  from 
[  the  pages  of  the  Tribune  Almanac^  and  which  seem  to  indi- 
1  cate  a  decided  Republican  loss  rather  than  a  "remarkable 
gain  "  : 


Refitb. 
gain. 

I  California. 17.000 

I  Colorado 

[  Connecticut 

1  Delaware 

\  Idaho 10,000 

Illinois 

\  Indiana 

I  Iowa 33.5oo 

1  Kansas 

I  Kentucky 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

;  Nebraska io, 


by  the  Democrats  in  1896  by  500,  and  by  the  Republicans 
in  1898  by  1,400. 

A  fallacy  also  appears  in  the  table  when  it  is  discovered 
that  comparisons  are  made  in  ten  of  the  Slates  with  the 
vote  of  1897,  in  which  year  at  least  six  of  the  ten  were  en- 
gaged in  electing  minor  State  officials  below  the  rank  of 
governor.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with  assurance 
that  the  Republican  parly  was  in  a  healthy  condition  in  the 
fall  of  189S,  whatever  it  may  have  lost  since.  jlk4K 


Repub.  Repub.  Repub. 

loss.  gain-          toss. 

Brought  forward.     93.500  237,500  j 

39,500    New  Hampshire 11,000 

35,500    New  Jersey 82,000 

1,000    New  York 250,500 

North  Carolina 26,500 

70,000    North  Dakota 2,500  

7,500    Ohio 89,000  

Oregon 8,500  

,500         Pennsylvania ",500 

19,000    Rhode  Island 1,000  

23,500     Utah 45.500  

. ...  2,000    Vermont 15,000 

4.500    Washington 26,500  

25,000    Wisconsin 57.ooo 

. .     Wyoming 2.500  


Carried  forward..     93,500        227,500      Totals 269,000      681,000 

The  argument  presented  is  interesting  and  the  figures  so 
arranged  are  somewhat  startling,  but  it  remains  to  be  noted 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  an  ex-parte 
statement  in  a  legal  proceeding.  Nothing  is  divulged  ex- 
cept what  goes  to  strengthen  the  contention  of  the  litigant. 
The  elections  of  1898  were  held  before  national  interest  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  administration  of  the  army 
could  have  developed  to  an  extent  which  might  affect  party 
lines,  and  before  the  attitude  of  the  administration  toward 
the  Philippines,  or  active  warfare  against  Filipino  insurgents 
had  drawn  the  line  between  expansionists  and  anti- 
expansionists  as  sharply  as  it  is  drawn  to-day. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  an  off  year,  when  an  administra- 
tion always  suffers  from  light  voting,  from  local  issues,  and 
from  disaffection,  there  were  remarkable  Republican  gains 
in  1898.  While  that  party  lost  a  part  of  its  large  pre- 
ponderance in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  maintained 
a  working  majority  and  gained  a  control  in  the  Senate 
which  it  did  not  have  before.  Even  from  the  table  pre- 
sented it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  the  Republican  party 
made  distinct  and  satisfactory  gains  in  nine  States  which 
were  given  over  to  Democratic  and  Populistic  fusion  in 
1896.  This  is  surely  a  "  remarkable  gain,"  indicating  as  it 
did  a  decided  drift  in  the  West  away  from  Bryanism  and 
free  silver. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  Colorado,  in- 
stead of  a  loss,  there  was  a  most  encouraging  Republican 
gain  between  1896  and  1898.  In  both  years  the  State  was 
carried  by  the  fusion  ticket;  but  in  1896  the  plurality  was 
134,000,  while  in  1898  it  was  only  43,000.  Pennsylvania 
and  Vermont  are  included  among  the  losses  above,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  those  States  will  be  found  in  the  Repub- 
lican column  in  1900.  Minnesota  and  Maine  are  found  in 
the  same  category,  not  because  the  voters  have  crossed  the 
line  to  other  parties,  but  because  82,000  Republicans  stayed 
at  home  in  the  former  State  and  26,000  in  the  latter,  while 
the  Democrats  polled  their  normal  vote  within  7,000  in  the 
one  and  within  5,000  in  the  other.  In  Montana,  which  is  not 
mentioned  at  all,  the  Republicans  gained  nearly  5,000  votes  in 
1898  in  a  voting  population  of  only  about  50,000.  While 
Delaware  shows  a  loss  of  1,000  in  the  Republican  plurality, 
it  also  shows  a  gain  of  nearly  1,000  in  the  Republican  vote 
cast.  The  Republican  vote  of  Colorado  in  1896  was  only 
26,000,  while  in  1898  it  was  over  50,000 — a  most  remark- 
able gain.  Kansas,  which  voted  fusion  in  1896  by  12,000, 
was  Republican  in  1898  by  15,000.     Wyoming  was  carried 


A  curious  illustration  of  human  proneness  to  mend  soci- 
Children  ological  errors  rather  than  prevent  them,  is 

Scientifically  illustrated  by  a  system  of  anthropological 
Patched  Up.  examinations  now  being  conducted  in  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum.  This  work  has  been  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka.  Its  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
exact  physical  condition  of  the  children  admitted  to  the 
institution,  as  a  basis  for  such  developing  treatment  as  will 
tend  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  normal  childhood. 
The  nearer  the  normal  physical  standard  is  approached,  the 
stronger  are  the  probabilities  that  the  children  will  be  able 
to  cope  with  normal  beings  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ; 
conversely,  the  farther  they  are  from  that  standard,  the 
smaller  their  opportunities  for  their  success  and  happiness  in 
life. 

Collateral  matters  of  great  interest  have  been  disclosed  in 
this  work.  The  two  principal  classes  of  children  admitted 
to  the  asylum  are  those  physically  weak  and  those  that  are 
morally  deficient.  It  has  been  found,  with  reference  to  the 
first  class,  that  physical  weakness  is  generally  the  result  of 
neglect  or  inadequate  nourishment ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  second,  that  moral  derelicts  acquire  much  of  their  de- 
pravity from  association,  and  as  a  rule  yield  with  gratifying 
readiness  to  the  helpful  influences  of  the  institution.  Hence 
the  children  of  the  first  class  rapidly  come  to  the  physical 
standard  of  normal  children,  and  those  of  the  second  class 
easily  acquire  wholesome  moral  conceptions.  Both  of  these 
classes  of  children  come  from  the  social  grade  of  the  very 
poor. 

An  inference  from  the  report  of  this  work  is  that  the  be- 
ginning of  disease  and  crime  is  in  that  particular  form  of 
ignorance  which  oppresses  the  inherent  strength,  physical 
and.  moral,  of  which  most  children  are  born  possessed. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Indeed,  it  is  a  saying  as  old 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans  that  vice  and  crime  are 
merely  forms  of  ignorance.  The  work  of  Dr.  Hrdlicka  is 
merely  uncovering  the  ancient  truth.  Its  principal  value  is 
in  making  the  truth  more  tangible  and  conspicuous.  As  the 
number  of  children  redeemed  and  started  aright  in  the 
New  York  institution  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
incredible  number  of  those  who  can  receive  no  such  devel- 
opment, the  good  effect  of  the  work  in  a  sociological  sense 
will  be  very  small.  The  swarming  slums  of  the  cities 
will  continue  to  breed  their  vast  armies  of  the  physically 
and  morally  diseased,  and  competent  and  productive  mem- 
bers of  society  will  continue  to  bear  a  heavy  tax  for  pauper- 
ism, disease,  crime,  lunacy,  and  idiocy. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  sociology 
that  the  New  York  experiment,  like  the  practice  of  medicine, 
employs  curative  in  place  of  preventive  measures.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  undo  the  harm  that  we  have  permitted.  It  is  in 
ignorance — simple,  stupid,  sordid  ignorance — that  disease 
and  crime  arise  in  all  social  ranks.  The  simplest  laws  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  health  are  a  sealed  mystery  to 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  every  thousand  of  the 
people — perhaps  the  proportion  of  the  ignorant  is  even 
greater. 

When  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  asked  at  what  age 
we  should  be  taught  the  art  of  wise  living,  he  promptly 
answered,  "Two  hundred  years  before  we  are  born."  The 
truth  of  this  is  so  obvious  that  its  gainsaying  is  impossible. 
Two  hundred  years  would  mean  about  six  generations. 
The  implanting  of  a  hereditary  tendency  to  right  living 
would  produce,  in  a  single  generation,  both  an  improved 
physical  condition  to  serve  as  a  sound  basis  upon  which 
moral  competency  might  be  based,  and  an  upward  moral 
tendency  besides.  These  tendencies,  if  kept  active  and 
virile  through  six  generations,  with  a  proper  regard  for  a 
wise  admixture  of  bloods,  would  produce  such  a  race  as  the 
world  has  never  known.  The  sixth  generation  would  have 
learned  its  lesson  in  right  living  two  hundred  years  before  it 
was  born. 

The  social  (we  are  not  considering  the  individual)  disad- 
vantages of  all  efforts  to  patch  up  the  results  of  errors  in 
living  are  evident.  In  the  scheme  of  nature  the  species  is 
everything,  the  individual  nothing.  Nature  never  hesitates 
to  sacrifice  an  individual  for  the  benefit  of  its  species. 
Human  beings  have  reversed  this  law  through  an  incredible 
conceit  that  is  traceable  to  ignorance  only.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  human  skill  and  wisdom  supplanting  that  of  the 
Almighty,  or  making  any  attempt  to  do  so,  without  inviting 
serious  consequences.  As  the  population  of  the  world  in- 
creases, we  become  the  least  social  of  all  gregarious  species. 


That  is  a  law  of  nature.  Selfishness  takes  the  place  of  con- 
siderations affecting  the  general  welfare.  Nearly  all  schemes 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity  contemplate  individuals  and 
their  needs  and  shortcomings  as  we  find  them,  and  over- 
look the  vital  importance  of  setting  on  foot  a  train  of  forces 
that,  operating  naturally  and  irresistibly  through  time,  would 
abolish  the  evils  at  which  our  patch-work  efforts  are  aimed, 
and  with  them  the  need  of  the  efforts  themselves. 

Then,  the  principal  value  of  the  work  in  the  New  York 
institution  will  be  to  impress  upon  the  popular  mind  the 
existence  of  evils  that  the  institution  is  trying  to  cure ;  its 
harm  will  lie  in  its  danger  of  creating  the  impression  that  it 
is  as  well  to  cure  disease  as  to  prevent  it.  Physical  weak- 
ness and  disease  are  merely  manifestations  of  a  condition 
that  finds  other  expression  in  mental  incapacity  and  moral  in- 
firmity. The  best  time  to  see  that  children  are  made  com- 
petent for  the  struggle  of  life  is  not  when  they  have  come 
maimed  into  the  world,  but  two  hundred  years  before  they 
are  born.  Jltel 

Since  he  first  burst  upon  the  national  view  from  the  crest  of 
Detroit's  Latest  his  potato-patches,  Hazen  S.  Pingree  has 
Experiment  in        succeeded  in  keeping  himself  very  promi- 

City  Ownership.       nently  before  the  publiCj  andj  what  ;s  more 

important,  he  has  been  generally  successful  in  carrying  out 
his  plans.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  eflort  to  transfer 
the  street  car  lines  of  Detroit  to  public  ownership.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  Michigan  legislature  he  secured  the 
passage  of  the  McLeod  law,  authorizing  the  city  council  to 
appoint  a  street  railway  commission,  with  power  to  negotiate 
with  the  street  railway  companies,  fix  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  purchase,  and  to  operate  the  system  when  acquired, 
and  to  render  annual  reports  to  the  council  of  all  proceed- 
ings. 

The  council  voted  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  a  commission  was  appointed,  with  Pingree  at 
its  head.     The  commission  proposes  to  fix  the  valuation, 
first  of  the  plant  and  property   of  the  companies,  and  next 
of  their  corporate  rights.     The  basis  of  the  first  is  to  be 
what  it  would  cost  the  city  to  duplicate  the  plant  if  the 
streets  were  not  obstructed,  less  a  proper  deduction  for  de- 
terioration.    The  value  of  the  franchise  rights  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  estimating  what  the  owners  would  be  expected  to 
realize  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  contracts  in  ex- 
cess of  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges,  based  upon 
I  the  business  in  the  past  as   shown  by  the  companies'  books 
;  and  the  prospects  for   the  future.     As   this  would  be  in  the 
I  nature  of  yearly  payments,  or  an  annuity,  it  would  be  dis- 
,  counted  to  determine  the  present  value.     An  interesting  feat- 
I  ure  is  that  the  law  does  not  permit  the  credit  of  the  city  to 
1  be  pledged  in  any  way  for  the  purchase  price,  but  bonds  will 
1  be  issued,  with  the  property  of  the  purchased  roads  pledged 
j  as  security. 

The  proceedings  are  yet  in  the  early  stages,  and  all  has 
!  not  been  plain  sailing  for  the  advocates  ;  in  fact,  they  seem 
j  to  be  just  entering  the  real  storm  centre.  From  the  first, 
\  Pingree  has  been  severely  criticised  for  the  autocratic  char- 
acter of  the  proceeding.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  yet  there  is  no  opportunity  given 
to  determine  the  popular  will  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  a  more  auto- 
cratic body  than  the  commission.  Pingree,  like  many  others 
of  these  reformers,  thinks  that  the  restraints  that  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  check  aggressions  by  other  public  officials, 
are  unnecessary  when  applied  to  himself.  The  opposition 
has  not  been  confined  to  verbal  criticism,  however.  A  citi- 
zens' committee  of  sixty  has  been  organized  to  oppose 
municipal  ownership,  and  its  attorneys  are  seeking  by  all 
legal  and  technical  means  to  prevent  action  by  an  appeal  to 
the  courts.  The  commission,  who  are  also  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  the  water-works,  are  impatient  at  the  legal 
delays,  and  propose  to  have  quo  warranto  proceedings  insti- 
tuted to  determine  all  the  questions  that  have  been  raised. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  will  not  turn  finally  on 
any  purely  technical  point.  The  entire  country  is  agitated 
by  the  question  of  municipal  ownership,  and  the  Detroit  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with  extreme  interest  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  be  carried  beyond  the  initial  point.  Whether 
Detroit  is  yet  ready  to  make  the  experiment  a  success  de- 
pends upon  the  local  conditions.  Governor  Roosevelt,  in 
his  message  to  the  New  York  legislature  on  the  rapid  transit 
bill,  indicates  that  he  does  not  consider  New  York  ready  for 
city  ownership  yet.  "  It  would,  of  course,  be  best,"  he 
says,  "to  have  it  owned  by  the  municipality."  But  he  insists 
upon  the  necessity  for  taking  the  most  effective  means  of 
rebuking  municipal  corruption,  and  of  insisting  upon  a  high 
standard  of  continuous  fidelity  to  duty  among  municipal  em- 
ployees, before  city  ownership  can  be  successful.  J>tlrt 


The  signature  of  the  editor  is  appended  to  every  article 
in  this  issue  written,  dictated,  or  inspired  by  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "  signature  law,"  enacted  during  the  last  ^ 
sion  of  the  legislature. 
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May  i,  1899. 


THE    ABBE'S    CLOAK. 


How  the  Parting  of  Two  Friends  Was  Foretold. 


One  winter  evening,  as  we  sat  around  the  fire  drinking 
tea  in  Baron  Xavier  de  la  Villette's  library,  the  conversation 
at  length  turned  toward  a  sombre  topic  :  the  nature  of  cer- 
tain mysterious  coincidences  noted  in  the  course  of  some 
lives.  Our  host,  a  worn-looking  man  of  three-and-thirty, 
whose  manners  had  grown  morose,  and  whose  health  had 
been  weakened  by  his  short  military  career  in  a  debilitating 
African  climate,  broke  the  momentary  silence  : 

"  Here  is  a  story,  a  true  one,  that  I  do  not  care  to  com- 
ment upon  ;  you  may  find  it  curious  : 

"  One  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1S76  I  came  away  from  a 
meeting  of  spiritualists  about  eight  o'clock,  and  on  reaching 
home  was  seized  by  an  attack  of  spleen  that  had  long  been 
threatening  me.  Reflecting  that  in  the  midst  of  the  worries 
of  the  ravaged  capital  I  could  hope  for  no  efficacious  means 
of  distraction,  I  determined  to  try  the  country — go  in  for  a 
few  days'  shooting,  for  instance.  Hardly  had  this  idea  sug- 
gested itself — at  the  very  instant  that  I  decided  on  this  plan — 
the  name  of  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  not  thought  of  for 
years,  came  into  my  mind  : 

" '  The  Abbe1  Maucombe  ! '  I  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone. 
The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  was  just  previous  to  his  de- 
parture on  a  long  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  Some  time  after, 
I  had  heard  of  his  return.  He  was  the  curate  of  a  Lower 
Brittany  village.  No  doubt  he  had  a  room  at  my  disposal, 
some  interesting  old  books  and  curiosities  from  Lebanon. 

"  The  clock  struck  nine.  I  rose  and  shook  the  ash  from 
my  cigar.  Man  of  rapid  decisions  that  I  am,  I  put  on  my 
hat,  my  gloves,  and  my  traveling  cloak,  picked  up  my  valise 

always  packed — blew  out  the  candles,  and  was  off.     An 

hour  later  I  was  well  on  my  way  in  a  first-class  compart- 
ment. 

"  At  Rennes  I  had  a  horse  saddled  at  my  inn,  the 
'  Golden  Sun,'  and  started  on  my  hour's  canter  to  Saint- 
Maur.  As  I  rode  along,  I  recalled  the  priest  whom  I 
hoped  to  visit.  Would  time,  his  travels,  his  present  lonely 
life,  have  altered  him  ?  Or  would  he  find  me  changed  ? 
He  would  have  grown  older,  of  course. 

"  Passing  through  the  tumble-down  village  of  St.  Maur,  I 
reached  the  priest's  house.  Its  green  shutters,  its  three 
granite  steps,  the  clematis,  ivy,  and  tea-roses  that  clothed  its 
walls,  the  blue,  smoky  spiral  that  rose  from  the  low  roof — 
all  filled  me  with  thoughts  of  a  retired,  peaceful,  healthful 
life.  The  leaves  of  the  orchard  showed  a  rusty  red  through 
the  palings.  The  sunset  sky  was  reflected  in  the  panes  of 
the  two  windows.  I  dismounted,  tied  my  horse  to  the 
shutter  ;  but  before  raising  the  knocker  I  cast  a  traveler's 
glance  at  the  horizon  behind  me.  I  felt  overpowered  at  the 
solemn  solitude  of  the  view — the  waters  of  a  distant  pool 
mirroring  the  orange  clouds,  a  flock  of  sea-birds  wheeling  in 
the  sky,  the  distant  dark  line  of  pine  and  oak  forest.  A 
voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  me :  '  Here  you  may  learn  to 
live  and  learn  to  die  ;  here  desd  dreams  rise  again,  warning 
of  the  coming  grave — draw  near  ! '  My  nerves  were  ting- 
ling ;  a  falling  leaf  made  me  start.  I  sat  down  on  the  door- 
sill. 

"  Suddenly  returning  to  a  sense  of  reality,  I  rose  and 
seized  the  knocker.  But  I  started  back,  asking  myself  if  I 
were  not  the  victim  of  some  hallucination.  Was  this  the 
same  house  I  had  seen  before  ?  Was  it  the  long  cracks  in 
the  walls,  the  withered  vines  that  now  made  it  look  so  ruin- 
ous, so  desolate  ?  The  knocker,  falling,  awakened  an  echo 
that  sounded  like  a  funeral  knell.  In  haste  to  see  a  human 
face  that  would  drive  away  the  impression  of  the  last  few 
moments,  I  walked  in.  At  the  end  of  a  long  hall,  Nanon, 
the  cheerful  old  housekeeper,  hurried  to  greet  me,  candle  in 
hand.  I  went  upstairs,  and  the  next  moment  was  folded  in 
my  old  friend's  arms.  Oppressed  by  the  melancholy  of  the 
past  and  the  emotion  of  our  meeting,  we  were  not  sorry  to 
be  called  to  supper  by  Nanon. 

"  The  good  cheer  brought  us  back  to  mundane  topics. 
After  reproaching  me  with  my  long  silence,  the  abbd  told  me 
anecdotes  of  the  villagers  and  the  squires,  recounted  his 
prowess  with  the  rod  and  gun — in  a  word,  was  delight- 
fully witty  and  cordial.  Nanon,  her  vast,  white  head-dress 
fluttering  like  a  pair  of  wings,  served  us  with  the  alacrity  of 
one  of  half  her  years. 

"  Maucombe,  a  former  dragoon  officer,  followed  my  ex- 
ample when,  after  coffee,  I  rolled  a  cigarette.  Through  the 
first  puffs  of  smoke  I  examined  my  host  attentively.  Forty- 
five  years  old,  tall  and  vigorous,  bearing  his  age  easily  ; 
gray  hair  ;  a  thin  face,  with  keen  features  ;  eyes  gleaming 
with  a  mystic  fervor.  He  became  his  cassock.  His  words, 
as  wise  as  they  were  gentle,  were  uttered  in  a  rich,  harmoni- 
ous voice  that  issued  from  sound  lungs — he  seemed  in  the 
best  of  health,  in  fact. 

"  With  my  feet  on  the  fender  in  his  little  library,  I  began 
to  feel  more  cheerful,  though  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep  sent  a 
shiver  through  me  now  and  then.  We  began  to  talk  of 
God,  I  listening,  for  the  most  part. 

"  ■  To  conclude,'  said  Maucombe,  as  he  rose  and  took  his 
candle,  '  we  are  to  bear  witness  by  our  words  and  works  that 
we  weigh  our  full  weight.' 

"  We  had  reached  the  landing  ;  a  long  hall  separated  my 
room  from  that  of  my  host.  He  entered  with  me,  to  be 
sure  I  had  everything  that  I  needed,  As  he  held  out  his 
hand  and  wished  me  good-night,  the  light  from  my  candle 
fell  full  on  his  face.  This  time  I  shuddered  !  The  head  I 
looked  at  was  of  a  deathlike  pallor,  with  lowered  eyelids. 
Had  he  forgotten  my  presence?  Was  he  praying?  The 
imposing  solemnity  of  his  appearance  forced  me  to  close 
my  eyes.  When  I  opened  them,  in  a  second  or  two,  the 
abbd  I  knew  was  back  again  ;  his  kindly  smile  drove  away 
my  fear  and  my  awe.  The  impression  had  been  instantane- 
ous— not  long  enough  to  permit  a  question — it  had  been  a 
seizure,  a  hallucination. 

"  '  I  need  a  good  sleep,'  I  said  to  myself  when  he  had  left 
me.     The  though'  ?(  death  came  over  me  suddenly  ;  I  said  ' 
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a  prayer  and  went  to  bed.  But  my  extreme  fatigue  was  too 
great  to  allow  me  to  fall  asleep  at  once.  I  was  in  a  rage,  as 
I  had  looked  forward  to  ten  hours'  oblivion.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  passed,  and  I  was  wider  awake  than  ever. 

"  '  Why  did  I  drink  two  cups  of  coffee  ?  '  Leaning  on 
my  elbow,  I  tried  to  tire  my  eyes  by  staring  at  the  candle- 
flame.  Abandoning  the  effort,  I  dipped  my  two  fingers  in 
the  holy-water  shell  that  hung,  with  its  spray  of  box,  at  the 
head  of  my  bed,  and  moistened  my  hot  eyelids.  Blowing 
out  the  light,  I  closed  my  eyes.  Drowsiness  was  beginning 
to  steal  gratefully  over  me,  when  three  sharp,  imperative 
taps  sounded  on  my  door. 

"  '  Who's  that  ?  '  I  called  out,  with  a  start.  I  discovered 
my  first  nap  had  begun.  I  thought  myself  still  in  Paris  ; 
forgetting  what  had  awakened  me,  I  lay  back  in  bed,  stretch- 
ing myself  voluptuously  in  the  prospect  of  going  off  again 
in  a  moment  or  two.  '  By  the  way,'  I  exclaimed,  suddenly, 
'  some  one  knocked  just  now.  Whoever  can  be  calling  on 
me  ? '  At  this  point  a  confused  recollection  that  I  was  not 
in  Paris,  but  at  Abbe*  Maucombe's,  in  Brittany,  dawned  upon 
me.  In  an  instant  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

"  My  first  impression  was  that  of  cold  feet ;  then  that  of 
a  high  light.  The  full  moon  was  shining  in  at  the  window 
over  the  church  tower  ;  it  painted  a  cold  white  square  on 
the  floor.  It  must  have  been  midnight.  In  my  morbid 
state,  the  shadows  seemed  inky-black.  As  I  drew  near  the 
door,  a  fiery  spot,  coming  from  the  key-hole,  wandered  over 
my  hand  and  sleeve.  Some  one  must  be  behind  the  door  ; 
a  real  hand  had  knocked  ;  yet,  two  steps  from  the  latch,  I 
halted.  I  was  startled  at  the  nature  of  the  spot  that  ran 
over  my  hand  ;  it  was  an  icy,  bloody  glow  that  gave  no  real 
light.  Besides,  why  did  I  not  see  a  bright  line  under  the 
door,  coming  from  the  hall  ?  Out  in  the  night  wind  the 
hour  struck  from  the  church  tower. 

"  '  Who  is  there  ? '  I  asked  in  a  low  tone. 
"  The  light  went  out.  I  drew  nearer  the  door,  when  it 
opened  slowly,  widely,  silently.  A  tall,  dark  form  was 
standing  in  the  hall — a  priest,  with  the  tricornt  on  his  head. 
The  moon  illuminated  him  completely,  except  for  his  face, 
of  which  I  could  make  out  only  the  fiery  eyeballs,  gazing  at 
me  intently. 

"  A  breath  from  the  other  world  enveloped  my  strange 
visitor.  Paralyzed  with  terror,  I  stood  staring  at  the  un- 
canny figure,  speechless.  Suddenly  he  slowly  raised  his  arm 
and  held  out  a  dark,  heavy  object  toward  me — a  great  black 
traveling  cloak.  Appalled,  I  closed  my  eyes.  I  did  not 
want  to  see  it.  Suddenly  a  night-bird,  with  a  hoarse  cry, 
flitted  between  us  ;  its  wings,  brushing  my  eyelids,  made 
me  open  them.  I  felt  him  fluttering  about  the  room.  With 
an  agonized  gasp — I  had  not  strength  to  cry  out — I  pushed 
the  door  violently  to,  and,  with  all  the  strength  left  me,  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock.  Strangely  enough,  I  seemed  to  make 
no  noise  about  it ;  a  dead  silence  reigned. 

"I  awoke.  I  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed,  my  arms 
stretched  out  in  front  of  me,  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  my 
heart  beating  in  great  thumps. 

"  '  Ah  ! '  I  cried,  '  what  a  horrible  dream  ! ' 
"  But  the  oppression  remained.  I  had  to  wait  a  minute 
before  I  dared  stretch  out  my  hand  to  feel  for  the  matches. 
The  yellow  flame  reassured  me  ;  I  sprang  out  of  bed  to 
drink  a  quieting  glass  of  cold  water.  Passing  before  the 
window,  I  noticed  the  moon  stood  just  as  it  had  in  my  dream, 
although  I  had  not  seen  it  on  going  to  bed.  And  when  I 
examined  the  lock,  I  discovered  the  key  to  have  been  turned 
in  it  from  the  inside,  a  precaution  I  had  not  taken  before 
retiring.  Back  in  bed  again,  I  tried  to  prove  to  myself  that 
I  had  had  an  attack  of  very  lucid  somnambulism,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Suddenly  sleep  overwhelmed  me,  like  a  billow, 
and  took  me  off  in  the  midst  of  my  questioning. 

"  When  I  awoke  at  ten,  a  gay  sunbeam  was  creeping  in  at 
the  window,  and  as  I  dressed  I  laughed  at  my  troubled 
night.  Abbe  Maucombe,  who  had  been  reading  the  paper, 
shook  hands  with  me  as  I  entered  the  dining-room  and 
asked  : 

" '  You  slept  well,  I  trust,  my  dear  Xavier  ? ' 
" '  Excellently  ! '   I   replied,  absent-mindedly,  from  sheer 
force  of  habit.     The  fact  is,  I  was  hungry — that  was  all. 

11  During  breakfast  our  conversation  was  both  cheerful 
and  thoughtful.     Suddenly  I  recalled  my  dream. 

" '  By  the  way,'  I  cried,  '  my  dear  abbd,  last  night  I  had 
a  most  singular  dream — frightful,  mysterious.  Judge  of  it.' 
And,  as  I  peeled  an  apple,  I  began  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  gloomy  hallucination  that  had  troubled  my 
first  sleep.  At  the  very  moment  that  I  got  to  the  gesture  of 
the  priest  offering  me  the  cloak,  and  before  I  had  com- 
menced the  sentence,  the  dining-room  door  opened  and 
gave  entrance  to  Nanon,  who,  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
servant,  interrupting  the  conversation,  held  out  an  envelope 
to  me: 

"'The  postman  has  just  brought  this  letter  for  monsieur, 
marked  in  haste.' 

"  '  A  letter  !  Already  ! '  I  exclaimed,  forgetting  my  story. 
'  It's  from  my  father.  What's  up  ?  My  dear  abbd,  will  you 
allow  me  to  read  it  ?  ' 

"' Of  course,' he  returned,  losing  sight  of  the  story,  too, 
and  magnetically  attracted  by  my  interest  in  the  letter ;  '  of 
course.' 

"  '  What  a  bother  ! '  I  exclaimed.  '  My  dear  host,  I've 
hardly  got  here  when  I  must  be  off  again.  My  father  urges 
me  to  return  immediately  for  a  lawsuit  in  which  I  am  the 
principal  witness.  We  did  not  expect  it  to  come  off  till  De- 
cember ;  but  it  seems  that  it  will  be  on  to-morrow  j  and  as 
my  testimony  is  likely  to  make  us  win  the  suit,  of  course  I 
must  go.     It's  really  too  bad  ! ' 

"  '  Indeed  it  is  ! '  said  the  abbd.  '  Promise  me,  at  least,  to 
come  back  as  soon  as  it  is  over.' 

"  '  My  dear  abbd,'  I   cried,  '  I  promise  you  to  be  back 
within  three  weeks — for  a  long  visit,  if  you  say  so.} 
"  *  Go  in  peace  ! '  said  Abbe"  Maucombe. 
"  '  Almost  the  whole  of  my  fortune  is  at  stake,'  I  mur- 
mured, apologetically. 

" '  God  is  our  fortune,'  said  Maucombe,  simply. 
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"  '  But  what  would  I  have  to  live  on  to-morrow,  if ■ 

" '  To-morrow  we  may  neither  of  us  be  living,'  he  am 
swered. 

"  We  soon  rose  from  the  table,  somewhat  consoled  fo1> 
the  interrupted  visit  by  the  prospect  of  its  renewal.  Wa 
passed  the  day  walking  and  smoking  in  the  curd's  fields  anu 
garden  ;  he  displayed  his  small  agricultural  and  horticultura 
triumphs  with  no  little  pride.  On  our  return  to  the  houss 
he  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Hob 
Land.  Evening  came  on  apace.  After  a  frugal  supper, 
said  to  my  host : 

"  '  My  friend,  the  express  leaves  at  sharp  nine.  It  wi 
take  me  an  hour  and  a  half  to  ride  to  Rennes,  and  half  a; 
hour  to  settle  up  for  my  horse  at  the  inn — two  hours  altc 
gether.     It  is  seven  now  ;  I  must  leave  you  at  once.' 

"  '  I  will  go  with  you  a  little  way,'  said  the  priest ;  '  thl 
walk  will  do  me  good.' 

"  Three  minutes  later  we  were,  two  dark  shadows  walkin;    „ 
on  the  highroad,  I  leading  my  horse  by  the  bridle.     W\ 
had  not  gone  half  a  mile  when  a  fearful  gust  of  sea-wint 
brought  upon  us  a  fine,  cold  rain,  that  cut  our  hands  an 
faces.     I  stopped  short. 

"  '  My  old  friend,'  I  said  to  the  abbd,  '  I  can  not  consec 
to  your  going  any  farther.  Your  life  is  valuable,  and  thi 
icy  shower  is  penetrating.  Pray  turn  back.  You  are  ex 
posing  yourself  recklessly — go  home,  I  beg  of  you  ! ' 

"  The  abbd  hesitated  a  moment ;  then,  remembering  hi 
flock,  yielded  to  my  urging. 

"  '  But  I  have  your  promise,  remember  ! '  And,  as  I  hel< 
out  my  hand  to  him  :  'You  have  a  long  road  ahead  of  yoi 
and  the  rain  is  drenching.'  He  shivered.  We  were  stand- 
ing motionless,  side  by  side,  looking  fixedly  at  one  anothei 
like  two  hurried  travelers, 

"  '  Come,  come  ! '  said  Abbe"  Maucombe  :  '  I  shall  b 
home  in  a  few  minutes  ;  take,  take  this  cloak  !  I  beg  of  you 
you  can  have  it  sent  back  to  me  by  the  boy  at  the  inn.' 

"  Uttering  these  words,  the  priest  held  out  his  black  cloa 
toward  me.  I  could  not  see  his  face,  owing  to  the  shadoi 
cast  by  his  broad,  three-cornered  hat,  but  I  could  make  ot 
his  eyes,  looking  at  me  with  solemn  intensity.  He  threi  ^ 
the  cloak  around  my  shoulders  and  hooked  it  tenderly  an- 
carefully,  while  I  closed  my  eyes,  overpowered  by  emotioi 
Profiting  by  my  silence,  he  hastened  away,  and  disappearei 
at  the  turning  of  the  road 

"Almost  mechanically  I  got  into  the  saddle,  and  droppin 
the  reins  let  the  horse  take  the  well-known  way.  Alone  o 
the  highroad,  I  listened  to  the  thousand  faint  sounds  abov. 
me  ;  before  my  half-opened  eyes  gloomed  and  gleamed 
livid  sky,  swept  by  monstrous,  dull  clouds  that  half  hid  th 
moon. 

" '  Come  to  your  senses  ! '  I  said  to  myself;  '  it's  all  nott 
ing  but  fear  and  nervousness.'  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse  an' 
tore  along  at  a  mad  gallop  ;  the  hollow  gasps  to  which 
gave  vent  must  have  imparted  to  him  instinctively  a  portio 
of  the  superstitious  horror  under  which  I  shuddered, 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  sound  of  the  town's  cobble-stone 
made  me  raise  my  head — and  breathe  !  At  last !  I  sa' 
houses,  lighted  shops,  faces  behind  the  panes.  I  had  le! 
the  region  of  nightmares  behind  me  ! 

"  I  ensconced  myself  before  a  good  fire  at  the  inn.  Th 
talk  of  the  carters  at  my  elbow  threw  me  into  a  state  c 
ecstatic  joy.  I  had  come  away  from  death.  I  looked  ; 
the  firelight  between  my  fingers.  I  swallowed  a  glass 
rum.  In  a  word,  I  regained  control  over  my  faculties — 
was  even  a  little  ashamed  of  my  panic.  I  carried  out  Abb 
Maucombe's  suggestion  with  the  utmost  calm.  I  examine 
the  black  cloak  with  the  smile  of  a  man  of  the  world,  as 
handed  it  over  to  the  innkeeper.  The  hallucination  ha 
vanished.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  cloal 
except  that  it  was  very  old  and  worn,  patched,  and  r< 
lined  with  an  odd  sort  of  affectionate  care.  No  doubt  th 
priest's  profound  charity  led  him  to  give  away  in  alms  th  sje 
price  of  a  new  cloak — at  least,  this  is  how  I  accounted  fc 
the  old  one. 

"  '  It's  quite  convenient,'  said  the  innkeeper.     '  My  boy 
starting  for  the  village  shortly,  and  will  leave  the  cloak  s 
Abbe  Maucombe's  before  ten  o'clock.' 

"  An  hour  later,  seated  in  my  compartment,  with  my  toe 
on  the  foot-warmer,  wrapped  in  my  recovered  macfarlane, 
said  to  myself,  lighting  a  good  cigar  and  listening  to  th 
locomotive's  whistle  : 

" '  Decidedly,  that's  a  shriek  I  prefer  to  the  owl's.1 
"  To  be  frank,  I  began  to  regret  that  I   had  promised  t 
return.     Whereupon  I  fell  sound  asleep,  putting  aside  whs 
I  had  already  come  to  look  upon  as  a  trifling  coincidence. 

"  I  was  forced  to  stop  six  days  at  Chartres  to  get  t( 
gether  various  documents  which  ultimately  led  to  our  wii 
ning  the  suit.  Finally,  my  head  full  of  papers  and  quibble 
— and  again  overcome  by  my  morbid  ennui — I  returned  t 
Paris,  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  since  my  departur 
from  Abbe  Maucombe's.     I  went  upstairs  at  once  and  foun 
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my  father  in  the  drawing-room.     He  was  seated  at  a  tabl    ^ 
lighted  by  a  lamp.     He  held  an  open  letter   in  his  h: 
After  a  few  words  : 

You  have  no  idea,  I  am  sure,'  he  said,  '  of  the  sad  new 
this  letter  conveys  !     Our  good  old  friend,  Abbe  Maucombi    Si" 
died  soon  after  your  departure.' 

"  A  strange  thrill  of  terror  passed  through  me. 

"  '  What ! '  I  exclaimed. 

Yes ;  day  before  yesterday,  toward  midnight — thre  -^ 
days  after  you  had  left  his  house — of  a  cold  that  he  caugl 
out  walking.  This  letter  is  from  old  Nanon.  The  poc 
woman  has  so  utterly  lost  her  head  that  she  repeats  twic 
over  a  strange  sentence  about  a  cloak.  Read  it  for  youi 
self! 

"  He  held  out  the  letter  to  me,  and  I  read  these  simpl 
lines  : 

"  '  His  last  words  were  that  he  was  very  happy  to  breathj 
his  last  sigh,  and  to  be  wrapped  for  the  grave  in  the  cloa: 
that  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  his  pilgrimage  t' 
the  Holy  Land  ;  the  cloak  that  had  touched  the  Sepulchre' 
— Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Villiei 
I  de  V Isle-Adam. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SAMOA    AND    THE    KING. 


Tanu  Is  Opposed  by  the  Natives — Loyalty  to  Mataafa — Fighting  Tor 

the  Right  to  Choose  Their  Ruler — A  Sorrowful 

Future  for  the  Islands. 

The  English  are  so  much  wiser  than  we  are  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  colonies.     To  be  sure,  they  have  had  more  ex- 
i  .perience  ;  but  from  the  early  days  they  have  pursued  a  kinder, 
i  wiser  policy  with  the  American  Indians,  for  instance,  than 
we  ever  did.     In  East  India  they  have  had  severe  lessons  in 
■the  art  of  colonizing,  but  in  the  South  Seas  their  methods  are  of 
ithe  best.     The  Fiji  Islands,  whose  people  are  much  fiercer, 
itmore  turbulent  and  savage  than  the   Samoans  ever  were — 
where  cannibalism  still  exists  in  the  mountain  regions  and 
Ithe  interior  is  infested  wilh  wild,  barbarous  tribes — the  En- 
Jiglish  rule  with  ease.     They  collect  taxes,  punish  crimes,  and 
manage  the  imports  and  exports  to  the  advantage  of  the 
sa-ij  colony. 

mis  a  The  secret  of  this  is  that  they  back  up  the  powerful  chiefs 
and  then  hold  them  responsible  personally  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  tribes  under  them.  Members  of  the  families  of 
1Ej~j  chiefs  are  given  government  billets  at  small  salaries.  And 
the  English  supervise,  over-look,  and  generally  protect,  but 
do  not  interfere  too  much,  or  aggravate  the  natives  by  petty 
laws,  as  the  French  do  in  Tahiti,  or  browbeat  them  into 
trembling  submission,  as  the  Germans  do  in  the. Bismarck 
u  ii,  Archipelago. 

In  the  Marquesas  Islands  and  in  Tahiti  the  natives  cor- 
dially dislike  their  French  rulers;  the  word  "Falani" 
■^  (French)  is  used  as  an  insult.  In  the  New  Hebrides  and 
"  black  boy "  islands,  under  the  German  rule,  the  natives 
-vi  are  in  a  crushed,  resentful  state  that  breaks  out  occasionally 
0fT0  into  terrible  crimes  against  those  in  authority.  But  the 
i  Inatives  of  Fiji  brag  that  they  are  "Engleese  Man";  the 
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natives  of  Fiji  brag  that  they  are 

i^  ships-of-war  that  are  sent  there  occasionally  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  high  commissioner  are  magnificently  en- 
tertained by  the  natives  ;  the  younger  officers  get  up  friendly 

ijtt^  games  of  cricket  with  the  chiefs,  and  pass  the  time  teaching 


them  polo,  while  the  native  men  in  their  turn  organize  shark- 
(m^  fishing  and  spear-throwing  parties  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  officers. 

In  Samoa,  instead  of  backing  up  the  most  powerful  chief, 
which  is  Mataafa,  who  was  unanimously  elected  by  all  the 
great  districts  of  the  three  islands,  we  have,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  set  up  a  young  boy,  an  adopted  son  of  old 
Malietoa,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  and 
forced  him,  with  quick-firing  guns  and  powerful  men-of-war, 
upon  an  unwilling  people.  Old  Mataafa,  the  patriot  king,  is 
loved,  and  feared,  and  venerated  by  all  Samoa.  He  is  of 
royal  blood,  and  carries  the  great  names  of  Tui'^ana  and 
Tui'atua  ;  he  is  the  brother  of  Malietoa,  and  his  rightful 
heir.  The  Samoans  are  naturally  a  kindly  race,  but  the 
bungling  of  the  white  officials  has  at  last  exasperated  them  ; 
all  they  asked  for — and  they  did  it  most  respectfully,  though 
firmly — was  to  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own  king.  They  did 
not  fight  until  the  boy  Tanu  was  crowned  at  Mulinuu  by  a 
small  number  of  white  men. 

The  very  Samoans  who  killed  the  brave  young  officers 
and  beheaded  them  after  the  cruel  island  custom,  would, 
had  they  been  unmolested,  have  entertained  the  soldiers  with 
feasts,  and  dances,  and  loaded  them  with  gifts.  To  those 
who  know  the  Sarooan  character,  the  fact  that  they  fought 
.against  Americans  and  English  shows  that  they  were 
goaded  to  frenzy.  They  had  resisted  passively  the  corona- 
tion of  Tanu ;  they  had  protested  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  war- 
Ships  in  the  harbor  booming  a  salute  to  an  upstart  king,  the 
",.  knowledge  that  if  they  accepted  this  boy  fresh  from  the 
theological  seminary  it  would  mean  direct  domination  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society ;  the  fact  that  their  appeals  and 
desires  were  of  no  consequence,  turned  them — as  it  would 
turn  any  proud  and  independent  people — to  a  just  anger. 
The  Samoan  fighting  men  are  not  disciplined  as  our  soldiers 
are,  and  the  leaders  find  it  hard  to  restrain  men  goaded  into 
a  blind  fury  of  rage. 

We  will  not  have  Tanu  for  king,"  writes  a  native  house- 
holder, a  dignified,  elderly  man,  with  grown  sons  and 
daughters,  a  man  we  have  known  well  for  nine  years  and 
learned  to  respect;  "he  is  not  of  our  choosing.  Your 
country  is  great  and  powerful,  and  we  will  surely  be  killed 
fighting  for  Mataafa,  the  wise  and  good.  But  it  is  better  to 
be  dead  than  live  in  a  land  that  is  not  our  own."  In  an- 
other letter  he  writes  :  "  The  white  officials  are  not  angry 
with  us,  they  are  angry  with  each  other.  The  American 
and  English  quarrel  with  the  German,  and  he  quarrels 
back  ;  but,  alas,  it  is  we  who  suffer  ! " 

When  one  reads  of  "  American  interests  in  Samoa,"  it 
sounds  very  grand,  but  in  point  of  fact  there  are  only  eight- 
een Americans  in  all  Samoa,  and  that  is  counting  three 
Seventh    Day    Adventists,    five    Mormon    missionaries,   a 
naturalized  German,  and  two  half-caste  children.     It  is  im- 
possible to  get  up  a  purely  American  entertainment  for  the 
Fourth   of  July   in    Samoa.     With   the   greatest   difficulty, 
weight  or  ten  Americans  can  be  gathered  together,  but  as 
these  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  each  other,  our  national 
celebrations  were  seldom  successful.     At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  roost  prominent  American  there,  Mr.  H.  J.  Moors, 
,  is  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  (on  account  of  his  being  a 
Mataafa  supporter),  and  his  hotel,  the  Tivoli,  is  mined  with 
■•"'    dynamite.     Mr.  Moors  has  lived  for  thirty  years  in  Samoa, 
[■*    ind   knows   the   country   and    the   people    better  than   the 
tt'<     afficials  who  are  siding  with  Tanu  can  possibly  know  them  ; 
X-     Chief-Justice  Chambers  has  been  in  the  islands  not  quite 
two  years  ;  the  American  and  English  consuls  are  new  to 
:he  country  ;  and  even  Herr  Rose,  who  has  been  a  resident 
;i"    longer  than  any  of  the  other  officials  and  speaks  the  lan- 
guage fluently,  has  been  there  less  than  four  years. 

The  Samoans  are  a  haughty  and  reserved  race  of  people, 
ind  it  takes  some  time  to  know  and  understand  them. 
|  Natives,"  to  Americans,  suggests  Indians,  Mexicans,  or 
negroes  ;  to  the  English  it  suggests  East  Indians  and  Zulus  ; 
the  Samoan  is  like  none  of  these.     A  white  woman  can  go  I 
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about  the  island  alone  and  unprotected,  and  meet  with  con- 
sideration everywhere.  They  are  kind  to  their  own  women, 
protect  and  train  their  children,  care  for  the  sick  and  aged, 
and  in  their  family  life  are  affectionate  and  kind.  The 
women  are  modest  and  virtuous.  The  Samoans  are  increas- 
ing in  population,  owing  to  their  clean  living  and  simple  diet, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  drink  liquor  of  any  kind. 
Their  own  ava  is  a  mild  beverage,  about  as  stimulating  as 
strong  coffee.  In  Samoa  it  is  absolutely  innocuous,  though 
in  Hawaii  and  the  other  islands  the  natives  drink  it  green, 
mixed  with  the  powdered  root  of  the  ti  plant,  making  it 
more  of  an  opiate,  only  that  it  goes  to  the  feet  instead  of  to 
the  head. 

The  Samoan  is  reserved  but  courteous  to  strangers,  very 
faithful  in  friendship,  and  never  forgets  a  kindness  nor  an 
obligation.  Nine  years  we  lived  among  them.  Our  house 
was  three  miles  from  town,  there  were  no  white  people  near 
us,  and  yet  our  doors  and  windows  always  stood  wide  open. 
During  the  war  between  Malietoa  and  Mataafa,  when  our 
house  was  between  the  two  forces,  and  bands  of  warriors 
came  and  went  through  our  grounds,  we  never  took  the 
precaution  of  locking  up  valuables,  or  even  shutting  our 
doors. 

Now  that  the  Samoans  have  killed  English  and  American 
officers  and  sailors  it  will  be  necessary  to  punish  them. 
There  are  only  forty  thousand  natives  in  the  group.  These 
will  fight  and  die  for  Mataafa,  and  then  the  beautiful  land  of 
Samoa  will  be  divided  up  among  the  English,  German,  and 
Americans,  and  much  good  may  it  do  us  ! 

Isoeel  Strong. 


PENNARBY    MINE. 

Pennarby  shaft  is  dark  and  steep, 
Eight  feet  wide,  eight  hundred  deep 
Stout  the  bucket  and  tough  the  cord, 
Strong  as  the  arm  of  Winchman  Ford. 
"  Never  look  down  ! 
Stick  to  the  line  !  " 
That  was  the  saying  at  Pennarby  mine. 

A  straDger  came  to  Pennarby  shaft — 
Lord,  to  see  how  the  miners  laughed  1 
White  in  the  collar  and  stiff  in  the  hat, 
With  his  patent  boots  and  his  silk  cravat, 

Picking  his  way, 

Dainty  and  fine, 
Stepping  on  tiptoe  to  Pennarby  mine. 

Touring  from  London,  so  he  said. 
Was  it  copper  they  dug  for?  or  gold?  or  lead? 
Where  did  they  find  it  ?    How  did  it  come  ? 
If  he  tried  with  a  shovel  might  he  get  some  ? 

Stooping  so  much 

Was  bad  for  the  spine  ; 
And  wasn't  it  warmish  in  Pennarby  mine  ? 

'Twas  like  two  worlds  that  met  that  day — 
The  world  of  work  and  the  world  of  play  ; 
And  the  grimy  lads  from  the  reeking  shaft 
Nudged  each  other  and  grinned  and  chaffed. 

"  Got  'em  all  out  1  " 

"  A  cousin  of  mine  I  " 
So  ran  the  banter  at  Pennarby  mine. 

And  Carnbrae  Bob,  the  Pennarby  wit, 

Told  him  the  facts  about  the  pit : 

How  they  bored  the  shaft  till  the  brimstone  smell 

Warned  them  off  from  the  tapping — well, 

He  wouldn't  say  what. 

But  they  took  it  as  sign 
To  dig  no  deeper  in  Pennarby  mine. 

Then  leaning  over  and  peering  in, 
He  was  pointing  out  what  he  said  was  tin 
In  the  ten-foot  lode — a  crash  I  a  jar  1 
A  grasping  hand  and  a  splintered  bar. 

Gone  in  his  strength, 

With  the  lips  that  laughed — 
Oh,  the  pale  faces  round  Pennarby  shaft ! 

Far  down  on  a  narrow  ledge, 
They  saw  him  cling  to  the  crumbling  edge. 
1  Wait  for  the  bucket  1     Hi,  man  !     Stay  1 
That  rope  ain't  safe  1     It's  worn  away  1 

He's  taking  his  chance, 

Slack  out  the  line ! 
Sweet  Lord  be  with  him  I "  cried  Pennarby  mine. 

'  He's  got  him  !     He  has  bim  I     Pull  with  a  will  1 
Thank  God  I     He's  over  and  breathing  still. 
And  he — Lord's  sakes  now  1     What's  that  ?    Well  I 
Blowed  if  it  ain't  our  London  swell. 
Your  heart  is  right 
If  your  coat  is  fine : 
Give  us  your  hand  1  "  cried  Pennarby  mine. 

— A.  Conan  Doyle,  in  "Songs  of  Action.' 


When  the  United  States  hospital-ship  Olivette  was  crowded 
with  terribly  wounded  Spanish  soldiers  last  July,  the  worst 
cases  were  soon  selected  for  operating  on,  and  then  we  saw  a 
strange  sight — the  brotherhood  of  science  triumphing  over 
the  temporary  passions  of  two  nations.  Among  the  Spanish 
surgeons  captured  after  the  destruction  of  their  fleet,  but 
prisoners  only  in  name,  were  some  men  possessed  of  very 
great  skill,  and  operation  after  operation,  considered  at  first 
almost  hopeless,  was  performed  by  Americans  and  Spaniards 
together,  and  performed  with  success.  Though  trained  in 
different  medical  schools  and  wearing  uniforms  of  govern- 
ments whose  guns  had  barely  finished  roaring  against  each 
other,  these  good  Samaritans  worked  together  as  if  they 
were  fellow-students  attending  the  same  clinic.  Everybody 
seemed  to  know  just  what  to  do,  and  after  an  operation  had 
been  successfully  performed  there  was  much  bowing,  and 
shaking  of  hands,  and  general  congratulation.  Many  of  our 
surgeons  could  not  speak  Spanish,  very  few  of  the  Spaniards 
could  understand  our  language,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  mutual  desire  for  helpfulness  and  cordiality  that  existed 
between  them.  . ^ 
^  ■  » 

When  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  completed  it  will  be 
possible  to  go  around  the  world  in  33  days,  as  follows  : 
Bremen  to  St.  Petersburg,  1 1  %.  days  ;  St.  Petersburg  to 
Vladivostock,  10  days  ;  Vladivostock  to  San  Francisco  (by 
steamer),  10  days  ;  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  \yi  days  ; 
New  York  to  Bremen,  7  days.  Khartum  will  be  reached 
by  the  line  by  November  next,  barring  accidents.  The  rail- 
road is  now  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Atbara  River.  Mir( 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  engagement  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  to  Miss 
Cecil  Clark,  daughter  of  John  M.  Clark,  a  wealthy  business 
man  of  Chicago,  is  announced. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  appointed  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison 
McKee,  daughter  of  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  to  be 
a  commissioner  to  the  1900  Exposition  in  Paris,  to  repre- 
sent the  State  of  New  York. 

Rodin,  the  sculptor,  whose  statue  of  Balzac  was  rejected 
by  the  Societe"  des  Gens  de  Lettres  last  year,  has  applied  to 
the  1900  Exhibition  authorities  for  space  for  a  separate  dis- 
play of  his  works.  He  is  now  at  work  on  a  bust  of 
Falguiere,  whose  Balzac  statue  was  accepted  instead  of  his. 

Miss  Beulah  Cooper  Hubbell,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  who  is 
to  be  married  to  Count  Carl  Axel  Wachtmeister,  of  Sweden, 
is  a  great-granddaughter  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  The 
count  is  a  member  of  the  Swedish  diplomatic  service,  and  at 
present  is  stationed  at  Chicago  as  secretary  of  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  consulate. 

Princess  Eugenie  Pale'ologue's  claim  that  she  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  Constantine  Palseologus,  the  last  Emperor  of 
Byzantium,  has  been  declared  valid  by  the  Russian  Holy 
Synod  after  examining  the  documents  submitted  by  her. 
Her  rank  will  hereafter  be  recognized  by  Russia,  and  a 
pension  will  be  paid  to  her.     The  princess  is  a  Maltese. 

Marcel  PreVost,  the  author  of  "  Demi-Vierges,"  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  Jules* 
Lemaitre,  of  the  French  Academy  and  of  the  League  of 
the  Fatherland,  being  his  opponent.  In  bis  speech  of 
acceptance  M.  Pre'vost  declared  that  "  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  expel  like  cowards  a  colleague  and  master  like  Zola  be- 
cause the  mob  is  now  yelping  at  his  back." 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  presented  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  to  the  German  emperor 
on  April  21st  as  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  thus  giving  effect  to  the  decision  of  the 
family  council  presided  over  by  Queen  Victoria  at  Cimiez, 
where  the  Duke  of  Connaught  had  signed  a  declaration 
accepting  the  succession,  which  has  been  made  public. 

The  appointment  of  Herbert  Gladstone  as  chief  whip  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  England  has  been  received  with  unani- 
mous enthusiasm.  Not  only  is  his  name  obviously  one 
to  conjure  with  among  Liberals,  but  he  possesses  a  remark- 
able combination  of  qualities  desirable  for  the  position. 
His  genial  temperament  renders  him  universally  popular. 
He  is  a  genuine  sportsman,  excelling  particularly  at  golf,  is 
never  nervous  or  worried,  enjoys  magnificent  health,  and 
is  an  old  Parliamentary  hand. 

In  commemoration  of  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of 
the  Saviour  at  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  October  last,  which  was  so  important  an  event  for 
the  evangelical  portion  of  Christendom,  Emperor  William 
of  Germany  has  caused  a  number  of  copies  of  the  artistic- 
ally executed  memorial  to  be  prepared,  one  of  which  has 
been  received  by  President  McKinley.  The  memorial  is 
beautifully  engrossed  and  bears  the  autographs  of  Emperor 
William  and  Empress  Augusta  Victoria,  and  is  practically 
a  condensed  history  of  Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Colonel  James  F.  Smith,  commanding  the  First  California 
Volunteers  in  the  Philippines  has  been  rewarded  for  his  gal- 
lant services  by  President  McKinley,  who  has  appointed  him 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  After  Manila  was  evacu- 
ated and  Major-General  Otis  began  his  campaign  of  scatter- 
ing the  insurgent  army,  Colonel  Smith  with  a  portion  of  the 
California  Regiment  was  sent  to  Negros  Island.  Colonel 
Smith  was  made  governor  of  the  island,  and  his  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  Colonel 
Smith  is  well  known  in  this  city,  being  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Smith  &  Murasky. 

A  number  of  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
diplomatic  corps,  Lawrence  Townsend,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  appointed  United  States  minister  to  Brussels  to 
succeed  Bellamy  Storer,  who  goes  to  Madrid,  while  John 
M.  Irwin,  of  Iowa,  formerly  governor  of  Idaho,  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Townsend  as  minister  to  Portugal.  W.  W. 
Rockhill,  now  minister  to  Greece,  has  resigned  that  post 
and  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  of  New  Hampshire,  now 
minister  to  Persia,  has  been  promoted  to  succeed  him. 
William  P.  Lord,  ex-governor  of  Oregon,  has  been  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Persia. 

If  the  recent  decision  of  the  Third  District  Court  of  Salt 
Lake  City  is  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court,  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  one  of  the  Mormon  Saints,  will  be  barred 
from  participation  in  the  estate  of  Levira  A.  Smith,  deceased. 
Something  over  thirty  years  ago  the  deceased  was  the  wife 
of  President  Smith,  but  when  he  took  unto  himself  a 
second  wife,  she  rebelled  and  a  church  divorce  resulted. 
Mrs.  Smith  then  went  to  California  and  there  secured  a 
divorce  upon  the  ground  of  adultery,  and  the  parties  went 
their  respective  ways.  Twenty  years  or  so  later  Levira  A. 
Smith  died,  leaving  an  estate  in  Salt  Lake  city  valued  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  To  close  the  estate  some 
months  ago  the  administrator  filed  a  petition  asking  that  his 
final  account  be  allowed  and  that  the  property  be  distributed 
to  Jennie  Amy,  who  claims  to  be  sole  heir.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  President  Smith,  however,  who  claimed  that 
the  California  divorce  was  void,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to 
one-half  of  his  former  wife's  property.  Samuel  H.  B. 
Smith,  a  half-brother,  and  Mary  B.  Galewood  and  Susan  B. 
Hunt,  half-sisters  of  the  deceased,  also  objected  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  property  to  Mrs.  Amy  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  entitled  to  a  distributive  portion  as  blood  relatives. 
Judge  Hiles  holds  that  the  divorce  secured  from  Joseph  F. 
Smith  by  the  deceased  was  valid,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
not  entitled  to  inherit.  As  to  the  other  contestants,  the 
court  held  that  they  had  no  rights  in  the  premises.  Jlhlr.. 
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THE    TWO    DINNERS. 

New  York  Still  Laughing  Over  the  Rival  Democratic  Love-Feasts 

—Social  D^but  of  Croker's  Club  and  the  Silverites' 

One-Dollar  Feed. 

New  York  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  its  erjjoyment 
of  the  two  Democratic  dinners  of  last  week.  When  the 
"  ten-dollar  dinner  "  of  the  Democratic  Club  was  announced, 
the  event  was  awaited  with  pleasurable  anticipation.  The 
Democratic  Club  is  Richard  Croker's  pet  institution,  and 
every  Democratic  politician  who  would  have  any  standing 
with  the  Democratic  boss  of  New  York  knows  that  it  be- 
hooves him  to  be  a  member.  When  the  great  man  with- 
drew the  light  of  his  countenance  from  the  Tammany  Club, 
his  henchmen  flocked  after  him,  with  the  result  that  the 
Democratic  Club,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters, 
waxed  sleek  and  prosperous.  It  moved  into  the  aristocratic 
atmosphere  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  from  morn  till  dewy  eve 
its  cafe"  has  resounded  wilh  calls  for  "  wine."  But  the  am- 
bition of  the  new  clubmen  did  not  halt  at  the  wearing  of 
glossy  tiles  and  the  unlimited  consumption  of  champagne. 
They  must  have  a  great  banquet  and  demonstrate  that  they 
were  every  bit  as  elegant  as  any  other  clubmen.  Naturally 
New  York  was  delighted  at  the  promised  exhibition  ;  and 
when  the  Bryanites  announced  their  one-dollar  dinner,  it 
felt  like  a  boy  who,  expecting  a  pleasant  little  show,  dis- 
covers that  he  is  to  see  a  two-ringed  circus. 

The  first  dinner  took  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  Thursday  night,  and  if  there  was  anything  lack- 
ing in  the  way  of  appointments,  plats,  or  wines,  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  too  cheap.  The  tables  for  one  thousand  guests 
groaned  under  rich  plate,  gleaming  crystal,  and  gorgeous 
pieces  monttes,  and  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  were  scattered 
among  them  in  lavish  profusion.  The  cards  announced  that 
the  dinner  would  begin  at  6:30,  and  some  five  hundred 
Democratic  clubmen,  having  a  keener  realization  of  the 
virtue  of  promptness  than  of  the  fact  that  public  dinners 
begin  an  hour  or  so  after  schedule  time,  were  on  hand  at  six. 
Not  a  man  among  them  was  guilty  of  the  gauckerie  of 
omitting  to  don  evening-dress — as  one  of  them  expressed  it, 
"  we're  onto  the  time  to  sport  our  glad  rags."  The  spike- 
tail  coat  and  low-cut  waistcoat  were  everywhere  in  evidence, 
and  after  the  company  was  seated  it  was  only  now  and  then 
that  one  got  a  glimpse  of  tan  shoes  or  red  socks.  White 
satin  ready-made  bows  were  the  general  neckwear,  and  the 
only  touch  of  color  in  the  entire  assembly's  attire  came  from 
the  handsome  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds 
that  blazed  on  an  occasional  shirt-front. 

Perry  Belmont  is  the  president  of  the  club,  and  he  sat  at 
the  back  table  on  the  stage,  with  the  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing grouped  about  him.  But  at  the  table  in  front  of  him 
sat  the  mighty  Croker,  and  Mr.  Belmont  had,  indeed,  a 
back  seat.  When  the  president  arose  to  start  the  speech- 
making,  he  could  not  be  heard  twenty-five  feet  away,  and 
though  he  kept  up  a  rattling  of  his  fork  on  the  table  for 
twenty  minutes,  he  could  get  no  semblance  of  a  hearing. 
Perhaps  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  raids  made  on  the  wait- 
ers who  were  trying  to  distribute  the  cigars.  One  of  the 
faithful  henchmen  slipped  out  and  secured  three  boxes  of 
smokables  for  the  mighty  chief's  table,  and  was  returning 
triumphantly  with  them,  when  one  of  the  diners  discovered 
the  nature  of  his  burden,  neatly  tripped  him  up,  and 
promptly  relieved  him  of  the  treasure.  Mr.  Belmont  was 
still  pounding  for  silence.  But  when  Croker,  a  plain  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  seeing  the  president's  plight,  arose  and 
raised  his  right  hand,  a  hush  fell  on  the  multitude  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  speaking  began. 

Before  this  the  tiers  of  boxes  had  filled  with  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  club's  fair  friends.  One  gallant  clubman 
saw  here  an  opportunity  for  a  delicate  attention,  and  rose  to 
it.  He  also  rose  to  his  feet,  then  stepped  from  his  chair  to 
the  table,  and,  wresting  a  bunch  of  flowers  from  its  moor- 
ings, deposited  it  on  the  rail  of  the  parterre  box  nearest 
him.  The  bow  with  which  he  completed  this  gallant  act 
was  too  much  for  his  equilibrium,  and  he  sank  with  a  crash 
to  the  floor.  But  the  example  had  been  set,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  entire  row  of  boxes  bloomed  with  the  floral 
decorations  from  the  tables.  One  young  woman,  in  a 
bodice  sustained  only  by  the  slightest  of  shoulder-straps, 
was  so  obscured  by  the  flowers  in  front  of  her  that  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  in  a  bath  of  roses.  Candelabra  and 
mounted  pieces,  too,  were  borne  up  to  the  boxes,  and  then 
the  ladies  were  gallantly  pelted  with  nosegays  and  things 
until  their  position  became  almost  dangerous.  But  quiet 
was  finally  restored,  and  the  speech-making  began.  It  was 
long-drawn-out  and  wearisome,  and  those  at  the  further 
tables  gradually  slipped  away.  But  the  men  at  the  front 
tables,  being  under  the  eye  of  the  mighty  chief,  dared  not 
stir,  and  remained  to  the  bitter  end — all  save  a  few  who 
sneaked  off  on  all-fours  under  cover  of  the  tables. 

Some  of  those  who  got  away  foregathered  at  Martin's, 
Shanley's,  the  Metropole,  and  other  places  to  keep  it  up, 
and  it  was  daylight  on  Friday  before  the  upper  Broadway 
restaurants  saw  the  last  of  them.  Perhaps  they  were  not  in 
condition  to  return  their  suits  and  get  their  deposits  on 
them,  thus  creating  a  famine  in  evening-suits.  At  any  rate, 
the  gathering  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  on  Saturday 
evening  was  much  more  plebeian,  from  the  sartorial  view- 
point— it  was  less  suggestive  of  the  detective  force  on  wed- 
ding duly.  There  were  not  a  hundred  spike-tail  coats  on 
the  twenty-three  hundred  manly  backs  that  sat  down  to  the 
one-dollar  dinner,  and  from  these  the  attire  ranged  down 
through  frock-coats  and  cutaways  to  plain  business-suits. 
The  few  men  in  evening-dress  were  very  nervous  at  first,  but 
when  Bryan  and  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  appeared  in  fashionable 
attire  they  took  heart  of  grace,  and  became  very  popular 
with  themselves.  Bryan  bowed  to  the  mandates  of  Eastern 
ci<  ilization,  too,  by  being  fashionably  late.  Most  of  the 
banqueters  had  reached  the  fish  course  by  the  time  he  came 
ii  ,  but  he  dispensed  with  soup  and  did  not  keep  the  com- 
.     my  waiting.     The  band  played  "  Hail  to  the  Chief"  when 


he  entered  the  room,  and  he  received  an  ovation.  Every 
man  in  the  room  seemed  to  want  to  shake  his  hand,  but  he 
got  safely  to  his  seat  at  last,  with  his  cast-iron  smile  intact, 
and  plunged  into  his  dinner. 

Presently  some  men  got  up  from  their  seats  and  strolled 
up  in  front  of  Bryan's  table.  Others  followed  their  ex- 
ample until  the  space  was  filled  with  a  pushing,  struggling 
mob.  Those  seated  opposite  Mr.  Bryan  were  jammed  up 
against  the  table  till  they  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  two 
policemen  had  finally  to  be  called  to  keep  the  passage  clear. 
But  this  disorder  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  mad 
scramble  that  took  place  when  the  speakers  started  to  get  up 
on  the  platform.  Some  man  set  the  fashion  of  stepping 
up  on  his  chair,  getting  his  knee  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, and  then  climbing  up,  afterward  pulling  his  chair  up 
after  him.  A  score  of  others  followed  suit  immediately, 
and  for  ten  minutes  men  pulled,  pushed,  and  dragged  them- 
selves and  their  friends  up  to  the  platform  and  there  fought 
for  chairs.  When  it  was  evident  that  the  space  could  hold 
no  more,  quiet  was  restored.  But  it  was  a  very  rumpled 
and  soiled  lot  of  men  that  eventually  formed  a  semicircle 
behind  the  speakers,  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  April  19,  1899. 


THE    SINGER'S    HEART. 

The  fire  that  filled  my  heart  of  old 

Gave  lustre  while  it  burned ; 
Now  only  ashes  gray  and  cold 

Are  in  its  silence  urned. 
Ah  1  belter  was  the  furious  flame, 

The  splendor  with  the  smart  : 
I  never  cared  for  the  singer's  fame, 

But,  oh  I  for  the  singer's  heart 
Once  more — 

The  burning,  fulgent  heart  I 

No  love,  no  hate,  no  hope,  no  fear, 

No  anguish  and  no  mirth  ; 
Thus  life  extends  from  year  to  year, 

A  flat  of  sullen  dearth. 
Ah  1  life's  blood  creepeth  cold  and  tame, 

Life's  thought  plays  no  new  part : 
I  never  cared  for  the  singer's  fame, 

But,  oh  1  for  the  singers  heart 
Once  more — 

The  bleeding,  passionate  heart  I 

— James  Thomson. 


Years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  "  overflow "  and 
"  tule  "  lands  along  the  coast  and  river  islands  in  the  central- 
western  part  of  the  State  were  especially  adapted  for 
asparagus  culture  on  a  large  scale.  The  climate  and  the 
rich  sedimentary  soil  of  the  localities  united  to  produce  a 
quality  and  quantity  of  crop  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  it  was  not  long  before  our  city  markets  were 
fully  supplied  at  the  lowest  prices.  Then  the  cannery 
people  awoke  to  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  Aspara- 
gus is  'easy  to  can  ;  it  "  handles  "  well,  as  it  does  not  easily 
bruise  or  deface,  requires  the  simplest  of  preparation  and 
cooking,  and  does  not  in  the  least  lose  its  inviting  appear- 
ance during  the  process  of  preservation.  Therefore  it  is 
an  ideal  vegetable  for  canners'  use.  They  began  to  put  it 
up  ;  and  when,  ten  years  ago,  120,000  two-and-a-half-pound 
cans  were  sold  in  one  season,  it  was  considered  that  the 
limit  had  been  attained.  How  far  they  were  wrong  may  be 
realized  when  it  is  known  that  last  season  between  75,000 
and  90,000  cases,  containing  two  dozen  two-and-a-half-pound 
cans  each,  were  disposed  of  so  advantageously  that  this 
year  the  industry  has  received  a  fresh  impetus,  and  several 
new  gigantic  asparagus  farms  have  been  started.  ilh>P1 


The  wonderful  nerve  of  the  Filipinos  is  described  in  a 
letter  from  Sergeant  Frank  K.  Turton,  of  Company  K, 
First  California  Regiment,  at  Manila.  He  says  that  those 
who  think  the  Filipino  can  not  stand  pain  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, for  he  can  stand  more  than  his  share  without 
whimpering.  A  lieutenant  was  killed  who  had  working  for 
him  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  The  little  fellow  was  shot  in 
the  ankle,  the  bullet  forcing  its  way  between  the  bones  of 
the  ankle-joint,  and  his  left  arm  was  broken  above  the 
elbow.  He  made  no  sign  or  sound  of  pain  until  our  surgeon 
came  the  next  day  to  dress  his  wounds.  Another  little 
brown  man  had  his  entire  jaw  shot  away  ;  another  had  the 
heel  and  all  the  toes  of  one  foot  shot  away.  Many  of  the 
soldiers,  deeply  touched  by  their  awful  sufferings  used  their 
own  "  first-aid  packets  "  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  and  band- 
age their  horrible  wounds.  iritfrt 

A  number  of  recruiting  sergeants  for  the  British  army 
were  told  off,  a  few  months  ago,  to  beat  up  a  district  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where  crofters  earn 
a  precarious  livelihood  and  the  population  is  sparse.  When, 
after  three  months'  energetic  work,  they  returned  to  the 
depot  to  report  progress,  one,  luckier  than  his  colleagues, 
brought  along  with  him  a  raw-boned  Highlander,  and  the 
expenditure  involved  in  bringing  this  solitary  lamb  to  the 
fold  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds.  This  does  not  bode 
well  for  the  ready  enlistment  of  the  new  Scotch  Guards  regi- 
ment, if  it  is  to  be  confined  to  Scotsmen.  Scotland  con- 
tributes a  very  small  quota  of  recruits  to  the  army  every 
year,  and  the  dislike  to  soldiering  is  on  the  increase.       jah„, 


STOCK-GAMBLING    IN    HAWAII. 


The  divorce  court  in  London  is  doing  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing business.  In  1898  there  were  six  hundred  and  eighty 
suits  for  divorce,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year.  This  year  there  are  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  petitions  for  absolute  divorce.  The  husbands'  peti- 
tions are  nearly  double  those  from  wives.  But  the  English 
law  gives  a  divorce  to  husbands  for  unfaithfulness  only  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  whereas  in  order  to  secure  relief  the 
wife  must  prove  both  unfaithfulness  and  cruelty.  Jthmrt 


The  Floating  of  New  Sugar  Plantations— Millions  Represented  in 

the  Capital  Stock— Reasons  Given  for  Delay  in  Hawaiian 

Legislature— Japanese  Contract  Labor. 


The  typhoid  fever  bacillus  can  not  digest  the  malic  acid  in 
cider,  it  is  said  by  a  French  investigator,  who  claims  that  he 
has  discovered  that  cider  is  fatal  to  the  bacillus.  llh— 


Honolulu  is  in  the  throes  of  a  stock-gambling  craze. 
Parsons  denounce  from  the  pulpit  the  wild  scramble  for 
wealth  that  can  be  obtained  without  any  equivalent  in  honest 
labor  to  the  consequent  demoralization  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  their  fulminations  are  taken  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense,  even  by  the  most  staid  church-goers.  Besides,  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  new  plantations  rent  the  highest 
seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  naturally  consider  that  fact  a 
sufficiently  mitigating  plea  in  extenuation — if  one  be  needed  ; 
for  in  spite  of  sermons  and  the  fact  that  in  this  highly  | 
orthodox  community  every  one  wilh  social  aspirations  goes 
to  church  at  least  once  on  Sunday,  every  one  talks  and  I 
thinks  of  nothing  but  stocks  all  the  rest  of  the  week. 
This  attempt  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon  is  reflected  in 
the  local  papers,  whose  columns  are  filled  with  quotations  of 
sermons  and  sugar  stocks  to  the  exclusion  of  the  news  of 
the  world. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  without  the  floating  of  a 
new  sugar  plantation — on  paper,  that  is  to  say,  for  it  takes 
at  least  three  years  to  produce  sugar  on  new  land.  The 
capital  stock  of  these  new  companies — also  paper — repre- 
sents the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
craze  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  recent  purchase  by 
a  San  Francisco  broker,  for  persons  in  your  city,  of  3,713 
shares  of  Waikuku  stock  at  $450  a  share,  amounting  to 
$1,670,850.  The  same  gentleman,  a  few  days  previously, 
had  opened  the  eyes  of  local  operators  by  the  purchase  of  a 
block  of  i.ooo  shares  of  Honakaa  at  $250.  His  next  plunge 
fairly  carried  people  off  their  feet ;  no  amount  of  sermons 
can  now  stem  the  flood  of  speculative  excitement  that  carries 
with  it  alike  the  orthodox  churchman  and  the  ordinary  every- 
day sinner. 

So  far  as  the  old  plantations  are  concerned,  paid-up,  non- 
assessable stock,  even  at  present  inflated  prices,  is  a  legiti- 
mate investment ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  original  capital  stock  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  the  best  of  them  still  continue  to  pay  large  divi- 
dends, while  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  owners  have 
realized  fortunes.  The  status  of  new  plantations  is  entirely 
different.  They  really  have  no  existence  except  in  the  vivid 
imaginations  of  speculators.  Here,  as  in  California,  water 
is  all  important.  Sugar-cane  must  be  irrigated  not  only,  but 
flooded,  the  amount  of  water  per  acre  being  five  or  six  times 
that  used  in  citrus  culture  in  Southern  California.  It  takes 
about  sixteen  months  to  mature  cane,  during  which  period 
the  land  is  irrigated  every  two  weeks,  or  even  oftener.  But 
in  the  case  of  plantations  which — to  use  a  legal  phrase — are 
merely  at  the  best  in  posse  and  may  never  be  in  esse,  it  is 
not  even  known  definitely  that  water  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  insure  success.  When  to  this  matter 
of  primary  importance  are  added  conflicting  titles  to  land 
and  the  enormous  expenses  attendant  on  putting  a  new  plan- 
tation in  working  order,  the  fact  that  assessable  stocks  of 
such  plantations  have  been  quoted  at  all  the  way  from  five 
to  thirty  dollars'  premium  seems  incredible,  and  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  violence  of  the  gambling  fever. 

So  far,  annexation  has  worked  strictly  in  favor  of  the  old- 
timers.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  Hawaiian  bill 
means — so  they  say — another  two  years'  lease  of  power  in 
their  favor.  It  is  certain,  they  are  making  good  use  of  their 
time.  A  prominent  Hawaiian  who  recently  returned  here 
from  Washington,  where  he  has  been  watching  and  possibly 
assisting  the  side-tracking  of  Hawaiian  legislation,  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  reporter  of  a  local  paper,  said  :  "  I  have 
kept  in  touch,  when  in  Washington,  with  men  who  were 
friendly  to  Hawaii.  Regarding  legislation  for  these  islands, 
they  were  not  inclined  to  push  it,  because  Hawaii  could  wait 
without  detriment  to  her  interests.  There  are  so  many 
matters  before  Congress,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  atten- 
tion to  legislation  for  these  islands." 

To  further  these  "  interests,"  Japanese  contract  laborers 
are  being  rushed  into  the  islands  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
thousand  a  month.  That  the  condition  of  these  people 
is  nearly  tantamount  to  slavery  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Hawaiians  themselves  speak  of  "  free  labor,"  meaning  per- 
sons of  any  nationality  who  hire  for  wages  of  their  own 
volition,  as  distinguished  from  "  contract  labor."  Any  one 
who  has  seen  the  way  these  Japanese  serfs  are  huddled  to- 
gether in  clapboard  shanties  and  worked  from  daylight  to 
dark,  with  white  overseers  standing  over  them,  pouring  out 
a  continuous  stream  of  oaths  and  abuse,  at  times  even  using 
the  sticks  they  always  carry — such  a  one,  if  he  be  a  patri- 
otic American,  is  apt  to  think  that  the  sooner  Uncle  Sam 
takes  these  islands  in  possession,  as  well  as  in  name  merely, 
the  better  for  his  own  honor  and  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  their  greed  for  gold,  the  sugar  men  of  these  islands 
are  not  only  closing  them  to  the  American  laboring  man — 
on  the  specious  plea  that  he  can  not  work  in  this  climate 
— but  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  serious  trouble  for  them- 
selves and  others  in  the  near  future. 

Hawaii  is  a  close  corporation.  Since  annexation  it  is 
closer  than  ever.  Americans,  unless  they  come  as  tourists 
with  open  pocket-books,  are  not  wanted.  All  the  business 
of  the  islands  is  in  the  possession  of  the  old-timers,  who 
propose  to  keep  it,  if  possible.  In  order  to  be  qualified  for 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  Hawaiian  senator,  a  person 
must  own  $1,500  in  real  estate,  $3,000  in  personal  property, 
and  have  an  income  of  $600  a  year.  Such  a  restriction  in 
the  United  States  would  shut  out  half  the  intelligent,  honest 
vote  of  the  country.  But  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  that 
the  Hawaiian  aristocrat  desires  to  perpetuate,  and  to  which 
Uncle  Sam,  by  his  negligence,  has  given  unwitting  sup- 
port. PUNAHOU. 

Honolulu,  April  10,  1899. 


May  i,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 


Minstrels  and   Monks— Miracle-Plavs   and  the  Church— The  Great 

Elizabethan    Age— Shakespeare    and    His   Revisers— Ben 

Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


"A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Death 
of  Queen  Anne,"  by  Adolphus  William  Ward,  L.  D., 
LL.  D.,  was  published  first  in  1875,  and  at  once  gained  the 
approval  of  students.  The  author  had  labored  long  and 
assiduously,  and  his  painstaking  research  deserved  th«  suc- 
cess it  won.  He  has  revised  the  work  throughout,  rewritten 
many  parts  of  it,  and  now  gives  it  to  the  public  in  ampli- 
fied form.  The  new  editiom  is  in  three  volumes,  and  each 
has  a  complete  index,  voluminous  side  and  foot-notes,  and 
an  appendix.  All  known  dramatic  authors  of  the  period 
are  treated  with  discrimination,  and  all  contemporary  authori- 
ties quoted. 

The  origin  of  English  drama  is  shown  in  the  opening 
chapter  and  its  development  traced  : 

The  main  source  of  the  modern  drama,  of  which  the  English  is  a 
branch,  lies  outside  the  domain  of  literature.  It  springs,  as  indeed  does 
that  of  the  drama  at  large,  in  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  be- 
ginnings, from  popular  religious  worship.  The  religious  drama  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  cultivated  in  our  English  monasteries  during 
the  period  succeeding  upon  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  a  growth  directly 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  .  .  .  The 
Norman  Conquest  brought  into  this  country  the  minstrels,  as  the 
jongleurs  from  Normandy  and  Northern  France  were  here  more  usually 
called  ;  and  this  designation  included,  together  with  the  authors  and 
singers  of  romantic  verse,  the  miscellaneous  entertainers  with  whom 
even  at  home  they  were  largely  intermixed  and  in  consequence  freely 
confounded.  Warton  shows  how  the  monks  invited  the  minstrels  (no 
doubt  of  the  higher  class)  to  their  festivals,  and  through  their  guests  be- 
came acquainted  with  romantic  stories.  In  return,  minstrels  of  another 
sort  may  be  supposed  to  have  carried  away  with  them  tempting  remi- 
niscences of  religious  plays  of  which  they  had  witnessed  the  performance. 

The  "  miracle-plays,"  first  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church,  were  not  approved  by  all  : 

To  the  fifteenth  century  (in  which,  however,  the  Benedictine  Lydgate 
composed  a  series  of  pageants  "from  the  Creation")  belongs  a  satirical 
poem  against  the  "free  mynours "  and  their  miracle-plays,  in  which  the 
author  expresses  a  pious  hope  that  the  friars  will  in  due  season  burn  in 
reality,  as  they  now  occasionally  burn  in  character,  in  a  "  cart  made  al 
of  fyre  "  on  the  stage.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Dean 
Colet,  when  delivering  an  oratio  ad  clerum  at  St.  Paul's,  quoted  an  old 
ordinance  against  a  clergyman's  being  a  "public  player,"  and  com- 
plained that  in  despite  of  it  the  clergy  gave  themselves  up  "  ludis  et 
jocis." 

A  comic  interlude  by  John  Hey  wood,  acted  in  1521,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  Shakespearean  comedy  : 

The  construction  of  this  easy  dramatic  satire  is  even  slighter  than 
that  of  its  successors,  the  idea  being  simply  that  of  a  ludicrous  rivalry 
between  the  Friar  and  the  Pardoner  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  parish  which 
could  do  very  well  without  the  presence  of  either.  The  Friar,  having 
secured  the  use  of  the  Curate's  pulpit,  sets  out  upon  his  begging  sermon, 
in  which  he  is  interrupted  by  the  Pardoner,  intent  upon  extolliDg  bis 
relics.  They  carry  on  their  oratorical  efforts  in  alternate  lines,  with  the 
ludicrous  effect  of  such  an  alternation  so  well  known  to  later  days  of 
the  comic  stage.  Ultimately  they  fall  to  blows,  and  are  engaged  in  a 
furious  scuffle  when  the  Curate  (or  Parson)  appears  on  the  scene  to 
preserve  his  church,  as  he  incisively  puts  it,  from  "  pollution." 

The  first  tragedies  written  in  England  were  imitations  of 
the  classical  works  of  Seneca  : 

To  the  influence,  then,  of  the  last  eminent  tragic  writer  of  classical 
antiquity  are  to  be  ascribed  the  main  characteristics,  as  well  as  the  fact 
of  the  composition  of  the  earliest  English  tragedy  either  preserved  or 
known  to  us.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  "Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  only  genuine  impression  of  1570,  or  "  Gorboduc,"  under 
which  title  it  was  printed  in  1565,  and  first  acted  on  January  18,  1562, 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  before  the  queen.  The  un- 
authorized editions  of  1565  and  1590  state  that  the  first  three  acts  of  this 
play  were  written  by  Thomas  Norton  ;  the  rest  of  the  play,  at  all  events, 
was  written  by  Thomas  Sackville,  afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl 
of  Dorset.  .  .  .  The  plot  is  thus  stated  in  the  "Argument  of  the 
Tragedie"  :  "  Gorboduc,  King  of  Britain,  divided'his  realm,  in  his  life- 
time, to  his  two  sons,  Ferrex  and  Porrex.  The  sons  fell  to  dissension. 
The  younger  killed  the  elder.  The  mother,  that  more  dearly  loved  the 
elder,  for  revenge  killed  the  younger.  The  people,  moved  with  the 
cruelty  of  the  fact,  rose  in  rebellion  and  slew  father  and  mother.  The 
nobility  assembled  and  most  terribly  destroyed  the  rebels  ;  and  after- 
wards, for  want  of  issue  of  the  prince,  whereby  the  succession  to  the 
crown  became  uncertain,  they  fell  to  civil  war,  in  which  both  they  and 
many  of  their  issue  were  slain  and  the  land  for  a  long  time  almost  des- 
olate and  miserably  wasted." 

In  the  third  decade  of  Elizabeth's  reign  opened  the  great 
age  of  English  dramatic  literature  : 

The  period  was  in  almost  every  respect  a  momentous  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  The  die  had  been  cast  in  the  great  struggle  between 
Spain  and  Rome  on  the  one  side  and  the  Protestant  North  on  the  other. 
England  had  assumed  her  position  in  the  van,  and  the  hesitating  hands 
of  Elizabeth  had  at  last  thrown  away  the  scabbard.  It  was  in  the 
period  of  her  reign,  which  may  be  considered  to  date  from  the  execution 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1587)  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  (1588)  that  Elizabethan  literature  accomplished  its  great  works 
and  testified  to  the  greatness  of  the  age  which  produced  it.  .  .  .  The 
civic  authorities  looked  with  dislike  upon  the  drama,  yet  as  the  royal 
sanction  continued  to  favor  the  production  of  dramatic  entertainments — 
and  Elizabeth's  love  of  stage-plays  was,  like  that  of  all  born  ' '  patrons 
of  the  drama,"  insatiable — and  as  the  establishment  of  permanent  the- 
atres encouraged  the  growth  of  experience  in  their  public,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  a  connection  should  establish  itself  between  the  drama  and 
the  highest  aims  of  contemporary  literature. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  history  is  given  to  Shake- 
speare, his  life,  his  poetry  and  plays,  and  his  influence  on 
literature.  Of  the  revisions  of  some  of  the  plays  Professor 
Ward  says : 

Garrick's  alteration  of  "Hamlet"  {1772),  which  was  never  printed, 
is  described  by  Genest  and  by  Vincke.  Steele's  notice  of  Betterton's 
performance  of  this  version,  only  a  few  months  before  the  great  actor's 
death,  is  well  known.  A  list  of  plays  altered  from  Shakespeare  is  given 
in  Malone's  edition  (by  Boswell}.  However  strongly  we  may  feel  bound 
to  reprobate  tampering  with  the  text  of  a  great  national  writer,  and 
however  much  we  may  now  and  then  be  inclined  to  applaud  Pope's 
sneer  (see  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Shakespeare)  that  "  Players  are 
just  such  judges  of  what  is  right,  as  taylors  are  of  what  is  graceful," 
no  candid  critic  will  ignore  the  special  exigences  of  the  theatre,  or  deny 
that  adaptation  is  a  labor  in  which  both  reverence  and  taste  have  at 
times  most  effectively  cooperated. 

The  slow  growth  of  Shakespeare's  fame  has  this  allu- 
sion : 

The  late  Mr.  W.  Bodbam  Donne,  when  near  the  close  of  a  literary 
career,  took  occasion  to  point  out  how  imperfectly  Shakespeare's  works 
were  known  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  For  exam- 
ple, when  passages  are  cited  from  them  in  the  Tatler,  they  are  either 
inaccurately  given,  or  they  are  copied  from  the  prompter's  books.  Ad- 
dison, who  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost '  to 
multitudes  of  English  readers,  seems  to  have  been  almost  ignorant  of 
Shakespeare's  existence,  though  he  is  not  niggardly  of  praise  to  several 
of  the  Restoration  dramatists." 


The  biographical  sketch  of  Ben  Jonson  gives  many  char- 
acteristic anecdotes  : 

He  quarreled,  for  some  reason  unknown,  with  an  actor  of  some  re- 
pute in  Henslowe's  company,  named  Gabriel  Spenser,  and  in  a  duel 
which  ensued  in  Hogsden  Fields  on  September  22d,  killed  his  adver- 
sary. Having  been,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison,  he  was  shortly 
afterward  brought  up  for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  felony 
on  his  own  confession.  By  pleading,  however,  benefit  of  clergy,  he 
escaped  with  no  further  penally  than  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods  and 
chattels,  and  a  brand  on  his  left  thumb.  His  account  of  these  experi- 
ences to  Drummond  passes  over  his  confession,  but  mentions  that  "  bis 
judges  could  get  nothing  of  him  to  all  their  demands  but  '  I '  and  '  no.' 
They  placed,"  he  added,  "two  damn'd  villains  to  catch  advantage  of 
hira  with  him,  but  he  was  advertised  by  his  keeper." 

This  was  but  one  of  his  numerous  experiences  behind 
bolts  and  bars,  and  his  escape  was  much  narrower  in  one 
instance  : 

Chapman  had  returned  to  the  stage  in  1604  with  a  comedy  called 
"  Eastward  Ho,"  produced  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Marston  ;  Jonson 
apparently  contributing  to  it.  This  play  contained  one  or  more  passages 
which,  as  reflecting  on  the  Scotch,  gave  offense  to  Sir  James  Murray,  a 
Scotch  gentleman  high  in  the  king's  favor.  It  is  probable  that  the 
passage  that  was  the  stone  of  offense  was  where  Seagull  describes  Vir- 
ginia as  peopled  by  "only  a  few  industrious  Scots,  perhaps,  who  in- 
deed are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,"  and  goes  on  to 
speak  of  them  as  great  friends  to  England  "  when  they  are  out  on't," 
and  to  wish  them  out  of  it  accordingly.  The  circumstances  having 
been  made  known  to  the  king,  the  arrest  of  Chapman  and  Marston  was 
ordered  ;  Jonson,  although  be  appears  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  offensive  passage,  "voluntarily,"  as  he  afterward  related,  "  ira- 
prissoned  himself  with  "  them,  "  The  report  was,"  he  continues  in  his 
account  to  Drummond,  possibly  without  understating  the  amount  of 
the  danger  which  he  had  incurred,  "that  they  should  then  have  had 
their  ears  cut  and  noses.  After  their  delivery,  he  banqueted  all  his 
friends  ;  there  was  Camden,  Selden,  and  others ;  at  the  midst  of  his 
feast  his  old  Mother  dranke  to  him,  and  shew  him  a  paper  which  she 
had  (if  the  sentence  had  taken  execution)  to  have  mixed  in  the  prisson 
among  his  drinke,  which  was  full  of  lustie  strong  poison,  and  that  she 
was  no  cburle,  she  told,  she  minded  first  to  have  drunk  of  it  herself." 

The  first  of  Jonson's  comedies  was  something  more  than 
a  success,  for  it  still  lives  : 

"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  was  consciously  designed  by  its  author 

to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  comedy  by  the  Greek  philosopher 

who  established  its  theory.     In  the  prologue  he  points  out  his  intention 

to  produce  a  play  corresponding  to  the  true  object  of  comedy,  which  is 

"To  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes." 

The  plot  which  holds  the  action  together  is  slight,  and  it  is  perfectly 
original.  The  personages  are  all  real,  and  yet,  with  an  art  most  notable 
in  a  beginner,  are  kept  very  distinct  from  one  another.  It  has  been 
described  as  "the  last  of  Jonson's  plays  to  quit  the  stage."  It  was 
occasionally  seen  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  amateur  actors — Charles  Dickens — is  still 
remembered  as  an  "inimitable"  Captain  Bobadil. 

Chapman  was  a  contemporary  of  the  highest  scholarship 
— Jonson  loved  him,  and  knew  a  piece  of  his  "  Iliad  "  by 
heart — and  won  renown  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  though  it 
was  in  his  comedies  that  M  Shakespearean  touches,"  daring 
invention,  a  lively  wit,  and  descriptive  humor  are  most  fre- 
quently found.  The  imbecile  governor  in  "The  Widow's 
Tears"  is  the  incarnation  of  an  incompetent  magistrate  : 

"  Peace,  varlet ;  dost  chop  with  me  ?  I  say  it  is  imagined  thou  hast 
murdered  Lysander.  How  it  will  be  proved  I  know  not.  Thou  shall 
therefore  presently  be  had  to  execution,  as  justice  in  such  case  re- 
quireth.  Soldiers,  take  him  away."  The  governor's  justice  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  logical  sequence  over  Dogberry's,  which  it  resembles  in 
phraseology.  Mr.  Fleay  ingeniously  supposed  this  satire  on  judicial  in- 
competence to  be  Chapiuau's  revenge  for  bis  impiisoni-nen'  on  account 
of  "Eastward  Ho." 

In  "The  Gentleman  Usher"  he  gives  vent  to  political 
philosophy,  which  must  have  sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of 
any  courtier  of  King  James  who  heard  it  : 

"  And  what's  a  prince?     Had  all  been  virtuous  men, 
There  never  had  been  prince  upon  the  earth, 
And  so  no  subject ;  all  men  had  been  princes: 
A  virtuous  man  is  subject  to  no  prince. 
But  to  bis  soul  and  honor ;  which  are  laws, 
That  carry  fire  and  sword  within  themselves 
Never  corrupted,  never  out  of  rule; 
What  is  there  in  a  prince  ?    That  his  least  lusts 
Are  valued  at  the  lives  of  other  men, 
When  common  faults  in  him  should  prodigies  be. 
And  his  gross  dotage  rather  loath'd  than  sooth'd." — Act  V. 

Marston,  who  collaborated  with  Chapman  in  "  Eastward 
Ho,"  has  a  number  of  comedies  to  his  credit,  and  it  is  said  of 
him  that,  though  he  could  rise  to  poetic  beauty  of  expression, 
there  is  a  false  ring  about  most  of  his  efforts  and  a  want  of 
sustained  force  in  all     His  characters  often  are  well  drawn  : 

Mulligrub,  a  vintner,  when  be  believes  himself  on  his  way  to  the 
gallows,  gives  in  his  "last  words"  an  admirable  summary  of  an 
"honest  tradesman's"  way  of  settiDg  his  house  in  order:  "I  do 
here  make  my  confession  :  if  I  owe  any  man  any  thing.  I  do  heartily 
forgive  him  ;  if  any  man  owe  me  any  thing,  let  him  pay  my  wife." 
When  he  is  rescued,  he  exclaims,  "I  could  even  weep  for  joy"  ;  to 
which  his  wife  adds,  "  I  could  weep  too,  but  God  knows  for  what." 

The  literary  partnership  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is 
studied  carefully,  and  their  amazing  productiveness  and  the 
value  of  their  work  commented  upon  at  length. 

Among  those  of  our  dramatists  who  either  were  contemporaries  of 
Shakespeare  or  came  after  him,  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  more 
than  three  to  whom  the  predilection  or  the  literary  judgment  of  any 
period  of  our  national  life  has  attempted  to  assign  an  equal  rank  by  his 
side.  In  the  Argo  of  the  Elizabethan  drama — as  it  preserves  itself  to 
the  imagination  of  our  own  latter  days — Shakespeare's  is,  and  must 
remain,  the  commanding  figure.  Next  to  him  sit  the  twin  literary 
heroes.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — more  or  less  vaguely  supposed  to  be 
inseparable  from  one  another  in  their  works.  The  Herculean  form  of 
Jonson  takes  a  somewhat  disputed  precedence  among  the  other  princes  ; 
the  rest  of  these  are,  as  a  rule,  but  dimly  distinguished. 

The  beauties  of  detail  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays 
furnish  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  quotation.  From 
"  Philaster,  or  Love  Lies  a  Bleeding  "  : 

"  Philaster— Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 

What  'tis  to  die. 
"  Bellario —  Yes.  I  do  know,  my  lord  ; 

'Tis  less  than  to  be  born  ;  a  lasting  sleep, 

A  quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy, 

A  thing  we  all  pursue ;  I  know,  besides. 

It  is  but  giving  over  of  a  game 

That  must  be  lost." — Act  III. 

In  "  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,"  Celia's  answer  to  the 
advances  of  the  king  is  in  Fletcher's  happiest  manner  : 

"I  can  not  love  you; 
Without  the  breach  of  faith  I  can  not  hear  you; 
You  hang  upon  my  love  like  frost  on  lilies: 
I  can  die,  but  I  can  not  love.     You  are  answered." — Act  II'. 

Intimately  connected  with  Fletcher  was  Philip  Massinger, 
one  of  the  secondary  stars  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  whose 
play,  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  first  acted  in  1625, 
revived  by  Garrick  in  1748,  still  holds  the  stage.  Richard 
Brome,  who  was  servant  to  Ben  Jonson  till  his  master's  \ 
death  in  1637,  was  an  industrious  play-maker  and  continued 
turning  out  comedies  until  the  closing  of  the  theatres.  His  I 
workjwas  fairly  successful : 


Jeffery,  in  "The  Queen's  Exchange,"  isa  very  good  Fool  ;  for  exam- 
ple, his  reception  of  the  king's  illness  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for 
rejoicings  :  "  'The  king  is  sick."  /. — 'Then  let  us  drink  his  health.' 
'  He  is  sick  exceedingly.'    /. — 'Then  let  us  drink  exceedingly.'  " 

The  comedy  of  "  Albumazar,"  performed  before  King 
James  the  First  by  the  members  of  Trinity  College  on  the 
occasion  of  the  king's  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1615,  was  writ- 
ten by  John  Tomkins,  who  gives  in  it  these  lines  on 
plagiarism : 

"And  yet  he  steals:  one  author  from  another. 
This  poet  is  that  poet's  plagiary, 
And  he  a  third's,  till  they  all  end  in  Homer. 
And  Homer  filch'd  all  from  an  Egyptian  priestess. 
The  world's  a  theatre  of  theft."— Act  I. 

It  is  still  undetermined  when  the  first  break  occurred  in 
the  custom  of  having  boys  take  the  female  parts  in  English 
plays  : 

In  1629  actresses  made  their  first  public  appearance  in  England  in 
the  persons  of  certain  Frenchwomen,  who,  according  to  what  had  long 
been  the  custom  of  their  country,  formed  part  of  a  company  that  visited 
London  in  that  year  and  acted  a  farce  at  the  Blackfriars  ;  they  were 
very  ill  received.  Dyce  adopted  the  supposition  that  Mrs.  Hughes  was 
the  actress  who  performed  the  part  of  Desdemona  on  December  8, 
1660,  and  thus  the  first  woman  who  appeared  on  the  English  public 
stage.  Colley  Cibber  asserts  that  "  before  the  Restoration  no  actresses 
had  ever  been  seen  upon  the  English  stage."  Still,  Messrs.  Maidment 
and  Logan,  in  their  edition  of  D'Avenant's  dramatic  works,  say  that 
"when  '  The  Siege  of  Rhodes  '  was  first  presented  at  Rutland  House  in 
1656,  Mrs.  Coleman,  wife  of  Edward  Coleman,  performed  the  part  of 
Ianthe,  which  stamps  her  as  the  first  female  who  appeared  on  a  public 
stage  in  this  country." 

Italian  opera  came  to  England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  "  and  in  such  a  form  that  the  whole  force 
of  fashion  was  needed  in  order  to  insure  it  a  welcome."  At 
first  only  translations  were  approved,  but  soon  it  became 
usual  to  allow  Italian  singers  to  sing  in  their  native  tongue, 
and  "the  rage  for  these  entertainments,  fostered  by  judicious 
management,  increased."    Some  of  the  dramatists  protested  : 

In  the  preface  to  his  "  Essay  on  the  Operas  after  the  Italian  Man- 
ner, which  are  about  to  be  establish'd  on  the  English  Stage,"  John 
Dennis  declared  his  strictures  to  be  directed  only  against  those  operas 
which  are  entirely  musical.  "  Music,"  he  says,  "  is  not  subservient  to 
Reason."  He  goes  on  to  argue  with  much  vigor  that  in  itself  "an 
opera  after  the  Italian  manner  is  monstrous,  ...  In  Italy,  however, 
'tis  a  beautiful,  harmonious  monster,  but  here  in  England  'tis  an  ugly, 
howling  one." 

John  Dry  den  made  his  appearance  as  a  dramatic  writer 
in  1663,  and  made  some  successes  : 

In  the  epilogue  to  his  prose  comedy,  "  An  Evening's  Love,"  he  boldly 
boasts  of  himself  that,  as  to  the  French,  "  he  did  not  steal  their  plots, 
but  made  them  prize  "  ;  and  in  the  preface  he  defends  himself  not  in- 
felicitously  against  the  charge  of  stealing  part  of  his  plays  ;  declaring 
that  be  will  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  he  makes  what  he  appropriates 
his  own,  by  "heightening  it  for  our  theatre  (which  is  incomparably 
more  curious  in  all  the  ornaments  of  dramatic  poesy  than  the  French  or 
Spanish.)" 

The  level  of  John  Lacy's  wit  is  shown  in  two  quotations  : 
M.  Raggou's  notion  of  the  considerations  which  should  regulate  the 
purchase  of  a  gentleman's  apparel  is  economical  enough  :  "  Buy  shart  1 
— who  see  my  shart  ?  " — ' '  Tkc  Old  Troop." 

In  "  Sir  Hercules  Buffoon  "  the  squire  confesses  he  would  "  rather  be 
thought  an  athrist  than  not  a  wit."  It  is,  indeed,  says  his  uncle,  the 
alderman,  "impossible  to  part  those  two  sins."  "The  truth  is,"  re- 
marks Sir  Hercules.  "  they  are  linked  together  like  sausages."  "  Ay," 
is  the  reply,  "  and  they  will  fry  together,  like  sausages,  one  day." 

In  accordance  with  the  "patriotic"  ione  of  the  p.riod, 
George  Farquhar  makes  a  French  marquis  a  card-sharper 
in  one  of  his  plays  : 

"  '  Fortune,'  he  says,  '  give  de  Anglisman  de  riches,  but  nature  give 
de  Franceman  de  politique  to  correct  de  unequal  distribution.' " 

The  later  Stuart  dramas  are  marked  by  the  vices  of  the 
period  : 

On  the  stage  poor  Malapert  complains:  "But  that  'tis  not  the 
fashion  to  be  fond  of  one's  wife,  I  verily  believe  I  could  say  a  great 
many  soft  things  to  her."  Mrs.  Frail  apprises  us  that  "there  is  no 
creature  perfectly  civil  but  a  husband.  For  in  a  little  time  he  grows 
rude  only  to  his  wife,  and  that  is  the  highest  good  breeding,  for  it  begets 
his  civility  to  other  people." 

At  this  time  the  reaction  against  the  morals  and  manners 
presented  in  the  plays  of  the  day  set  in,  and  attacks  by  the 
Puritans  were  ceaseless.  Jeremy  Collier's  "A  Short  View 
of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage  " 
was  published  in  1698,  and  its  effect  was  immediate  and 
unmistakable.  The  court  and  the  government  adopted  a 
new  attitude  toward  the  stage  and  the  restrictions  and  cen- 
sorship were  exercised  freely.  The  concluding  chapter  of 
the  work  reviews  the  changes  resulting  and  the  new  aspect 
of  the  dramatic  works  that  succeeded. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$9  00.  jl^n 
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When  Prince  Bismarck  died  a  watcher  was  bribed,  and 
entering  the  room  in  which  the  body  lay  by  a  window,  two 
photographers  of  Hamburg  took  a  flashlight  photograph  of 
the  dead  chancellor.  This  they  tried  to  sell,  but  the  Bis- 
marck family  intervened  on  the  ground  that  its  permission 
had  not  been  given.  The  perpetrators  were  caught  by  their 
own  photograph.  The  sly  Germans  did  not  notice  a  clock 
on  the  wall  which  marked  the  exact  moment  when  the 
picture  was  taken.  This  told  the  police  which  watchers 
were  on  duty,  and  the  men  named  the  persons  who  had 
taken  the  pictures.  The  case  has  dragged  through  the 
courts  for  nearly  a  year,  and  has  just  been  decided.  Sen- 
tences of  from  three  to  six  months'  imprisonment  were 
inflicted,  and  the  pictures  have  been  suppressed.  Jihm 


All  the  foreign  merchants  in  the  Philippines,  regardless  of 
nationality,  have  signed  a  memorial  to  Aguinaldo  assuring 
him  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  civilized  nations  to  hold 
the  Spanish  prisoners,  since  Spain  is  no  longer  a  combatant. 
The  memorial  does  not  recognize  Aguinaldo  as  president, 
and  is  merely  an  address  to  him  as  chief  of  the  native  mili- 
tary. The  foreigners  declare  in  the  paper  that  if  he  releases 
the  Spanish  prisoners  he  will  raise  himself  in  the  estimation 
of  all  mankind.  All  reports  show  the  appalling  condition  of 
the  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.       jthtzt 


The  prediction  was  made  some  time  ago  by  a  Spanish 
general,  who  has  seen  much  service  in  the  Philippines,  that 
the  Americans  would  win  every  battle  in  the  island  of  Luzon 
and  yet  lose  the  campaign. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


May  i,  1899. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"The  Randolphs  of  Redwood"  Rewritten. 
One  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  the  annals  of  San 
Francisco  journalism  was  the  authorship  of  "The 
Randolphs  of  Redwood."  When  the  story  was  being 
printed  id  the  Argonaut,  sixteen  years  ago,  it  created 
a  tremendous  sensation  in  local  society.  Every  one 
knew  that  it  was  founded  on  the  unhappy  history  of 
a  family  that  bad  been  very  prominent  here  in  the 
early  days,  and  several  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
story  were  as  easily  recogoizable  as  were  the  "  Ran- 
dolphs "  themselves.  The  story  was  unsigned,  and 
the  identity  of  the  author  was  debated  with  feverish 
curiosity.  The  story  could  have  been  written  only 
by  one  who  knew  well  the  San  Francisco  of  the  early 
'sixties,  and  many  were  the  guesses  as  to  who  this 
person  might  be.  But  the  secret  remained  unsolved 
for  several  years,  until  Mrs.  Atherton  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  was  she  who  had  written  the  much- 
discussed  tale. 

Now  she  has  made  public  acknowledgment  of  her 
authorship  by  rewriting  the  story  and  publishing  it 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Vine."  In 
its  original  form  it  was  little  more  than  a  novelette, 
but  it  is  now  a  full-grown  novel,  and  a  strong  one, 
too.  Sensational  it  undeniably  is,  as  a  tale  must  be 
that  is  founded  on  a  refined  and  strong-willed  young 
woman's  fight  against  a  craving  for  drink.  But  the 
theme  is  treated  in  a  masterly  way,  and  the  action 
moves  swiftly  to  its  climax,  with  few  unnecessary 
side  excursions.  The  scenes  among  the  early  Cali- 
fornia families  of  the  Mexican  regime  are  not  vital  to 
the  story,  but  they  round  out  the  picture  of  San 
Francisco  society  as  it  was  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 
The  skeleton  of  the  story  remains  unchanged,  but 
in  the  rewriting  it  has  taken  on  a  very  different 
aspect.  In  the  original  version  Nina  Randolph  was 
a  madcap  young  hoyden  who  did  not  arouse  any 
great  sympathy  in  the  reader,  but  in  "A  Daughter  of 
the  Vine"  she  is  a  woman  of  admirable  qualities, 
strong  in  mind  and  body,  and  one  follows  with 
absorbed  interest  her  battle  with  the  love  for  liquor 
that  her  own  mother,  with  diabolical  craft,  had  in- 
stilled in  her  from  the  very  cradle.  St.  John,  too, 
under  the  new  name  of  Dudley  Thorpe,  is  improved. 
He  is  an  Englishman,  of  course — all  Mrs.  Atherton's 
heroes  are  Englishmen,  nowadays — but  St.  John  was 
little  more  than  an  "army  flirt,"  while  Thorpe  is 
"the  type  of  man  for  whom  civilization  has  done 
most :  an  educated  will  and  humor,  combined  with 
high  breeding,  saved  him  from  slavery  to  the  primal 
impulses."  He  loves  this  brilliant  and  imperious 
girl  in  spite  of  her  terrible  failing,  and  his  love 
remains  to  the  end.  In  "  The  Randolphs  "  St.  John 
has  only  disgust  for  the  besotted  and  unshapely  thing 
Nina  has  become  in  the  ten  years'  debauch  that 
followed  what  she  thought  was  his  desertion  of  her  ; 
but  in  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Vine  "  Thorpe  is  at  her 
bedside  when  she  dies,  and,  purified  as  she  is  by  the 
approach  of  death,  he  again  sees  in  her  the  girl  who 
had  won  his  love. 

Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


A  Cruiser  in  the  East. 
John  D.  Ford,  fleet  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Station, 
United  States  Navy,  is  the  author  of  a  volume  en- 
titled "An  American  Cruiser  in  the  East,"  which 
will  be  found  especially  timely  and  instructive,  inas- 
much as  recent  events  in  the  Philippines  and  China 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  an  entertaining  account  of  a 
three  years'  cruise  in  Behring  Sea  and  the  Far  East 
on  the  United  States  steamer  Alert,  and  doubtless 
will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  are  fond  of  travel 
and  adventure.  From  San  Francisco  the  stanch 
little  vessel  headed  for  Unalaska,  Aleutian  Islands, 
stopping  en  route  only  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  Unalaska 
proved  a  veritable  revelation  to  the  writer,  whose 
chapter  on  the  people  and  climate  gives  one  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  this  "huntsman's  paradise,"  as  he 
calls  it.  For  thirty  days  the  Alert  cruised  about 
Behring  Sea,  guarding  the  passes,  hunting  for  illegal 
sealers,  visiting  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  which  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  habits  and  comfort  of  the 
seals  during  the  breeding  season,  and  going  into  port 
only  to  replenish  their  coal.  They  next  proceeded  to 
Kamtchatka,  Siberia,  their  path  lying  across  the 
180th  meridian,  which  marks  the  division  of  time  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and  is 
exactly  opposite  Greenwich.  "Crossing  this  merid- 
ian," Engineer  Ford  says,  "  is  an  event  in  a  Pacific 
cruise  almost  equal  to  crossing  the  equator,"  for,  in 
so  doing,  a  day  is  dropped  from  the  calendar  ;  for  in- 
stance, one  retires  on  Friday  night  and  awakens  on 
Sunday  morning. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Eastern  Siberia,  they  worked 
southward  to  Japan,  to  which  Engineer  Ford  gives 
considerable  space,  devoting  separate  chapters  to 
cosmopolitan  Yokohama  ;  Tokio,  the  capital ;  Kobe, 
including  a  description  of  middle-class  homes  and 
hospitality  ;  Osaka,  the  second  city  of  the  empire, 
and  Nagasaki,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  harbors 
in  the  world  ;  the  constitution  and  government  of 
Japan  and  its  population,  industry,  class  distinctions, 
and  art. 

Among  the  other  countries  visited  were  Korea, 
China,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
last  t\  o  chapters  treat  of  Manila  and  the  Philippines, 
and  ii  is  surprising  what  a  mass  of  information  and 
personal  experience  the  writer  has  managed  to  corn- 
er   into  the  limited  space.     The  volume  is  supple- 


mented with  an  appendix  dealing  with  the  Japan- 
China  War,  and,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
well- chosen  illustrations,  there  are  two  maps. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.50.  _  J**1** 

Stories  of  Newspaper  Life. 
There  is  a  certain  magic  attached  to  the  inner 
workings  of  a  newspaper  office  that  the  lay  reader 
finds  strangely  attractive.  Newspaper  stories  are 
almost  never  dull.  The  newest  volume  of  stories  to 
come  from  the  city  editor's  room  is  "  The  Stolen 
Story:  and  Other  Newspaper  Stories,"  by  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams.  Of  these,  "The  Stolen  Story" 
tells  of  a  star  reporter  whom  the  representative  of  a 
rival  paper  made  drunk  while  on  a  detail.  The  man 
lost  his  position,  and  was  secured  by  the  other  paper, 
where  he  was  put  to  work  upon  a  big  beat.  The 
story  was  an  important  one,  and  Woods  became  so 
absorbed  in  it  that  he  forgot  what  he  was  about,  and 
from  force  of  habit  sat  down  at  his  old  desk  to  write 
it  out.  He  was  kept  from  coming  to  his  senses  until 
the  paper  went  to  press.  Meanwhile  bis  new  em- 
ployers were  trying  to  reach  him,  they  having  dis- 
covered his  whereabouts.  Of  course,  he  is  reinstated 
in  his  old  position.  The  six  other  tales  in  the  book 
comprise  "The  New  Reporter,"  "  Mrs.  H.  Harrison 
Wells's  Shoes,"  "The  Great  Secretary-of- State  Inter- 
view," "The  City  Editor's  Conscience,"  "  The  Cub 
Reporter  and  the  King  of  Spain,"  and  "The  Old 
Reporter."  Most  of  these  stories  have  had  previous 
magazine  publication. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25.  jnhirt 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Voynicb,  whose  striking  novel  of  the  Italy  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  "  The  Gadfly,"  has  just 
passed  into  its  eighteenth  edition,  is  said  to  be  com- 
pleting a  new  novel,  treating  of  Polish  life  of  the 
present  day,  Mrs.  Voynich's  husband,  by  the  way, 
is  a  Pole  who  has  suffered  considerably  for  his  coun- 
try's wrongs. 

Max  Beerbohm  is  finishing  a  novel  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  "  Happy  Hypocrite."  It  will  probably 
be  called  "  Zuleika  Hobson." 

A  new  Boston  magazine  has  made  its  appearance 
under  the  title  of  La  Creme.  It  will  be  published 
monthly.  Each  edition  will  contain  a  complete  tale 
by  some  well-known  author,  handsomely  printed  on 
designed  pages.  The  first  number  presents  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "  My  Lord  the  Elephant." 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  well  known  as  the  wife  of 
the  commander  of  the  American  Volunteers,  has 
written  a  book  of  short  stories  which  will  shortly  be 
published.  It  is  entitled  "Sleepy- Time  Stories," 
and  has  been  written  for  the  amusement  of  children. 

Mary  E.  Braddon's  new  novel  is  called  "  The  In- 
fidel." 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
will  be  published  the  first  of  five  stories  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  the  author  of  "The  War  of  the  Worlds." 
These  stories  deal  with  the  year  2000  A.  d.,  and  are 
said  to  be  instinct  with  the  author's  curious  fancy  and 
invention. 

A  volume  entitled  "Just  Rhymes,"  by  Charles 
Battle  Loomis,  with  elaborate  illustrations,  is  to  be 
published  soon. 

"The  Copper  Beech"  is  the  title  of  a  new  love- 
story  just  completed  by  "Carmen  Sylva,"  the  Queen 
of  Roumania,  which  is  to  be  published  shortly.  It 
will  be  printed  in  both  French  and  German,  and  will 
not  appear  in  English  until  later. 

"Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines,"  by  Joseph  Earle 
Stevens,  which  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  is  already  in  its  ninth  thousand. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  at  once  a 
new  and  cheaper  edition  of  the  "  Life  of  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson,"  by  his  son,  who,  as  most  people  are 
aware,  is  now  on  bis  way  to  Australia  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  a  colonial  governor. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  commissioned  Arthur  Law- 
rence to  write  his  musical  memoirs.  The  book  will 
be  published  in  London  early  in  the  summer. 

Princess  Beatrice,  Queen  Victoria's  favorite  daugh- 
ter, is  now  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  a  work 
which  bears  on  the  queen's  visit  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  is  illustrated  with  sea  and  landscapes, 
portraits  of  men,  women,  and  children  whom  her 
majesty  has  met  at  Cimiez.  >but 


Commenting  on  the  fact  that  George  Moore  is  re- 
writing in  great  part  his  book,  "  Evelyn  Innes,"  W. 
L.  Alden  says : 

"This  is  little  less  than  an  outrage.  No  sooner 
have  I  bought  and  read  Mr.  Moore's  latest  book  than 
he  immediately  sits  down  and  rewrites  it,  and  makes 
virtually  a  new  book  out  of  it.  There  ought  to  be  a 
law  sternly  forbidding  an  author  to  revise  a  book  that 
has  once  been  published.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  one  of 
the  worst  offenders  in  this  matter,  for  his  revised 
edition  of  '  Modern  Painters '  and  the  '  Stones  of 
Venice '  actually  represents  changes  in  his  critical 
opinions,  and  so  leave  those  of  us  who  once  believed 
in  him  a  prey  to  the  most  harassing  doubts.  What  a 
man  prints  should  remain  indelible.  If  be  is  after- 
ward ashamed  of  it  he  can  use  it  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
bim  against  repeating  his  errors.  To  permit  bim  to 
wipe  out  all  his  faults  without  paying  any  penalty  for 
them  is  unjust  to  other  literal  y  dinners."  jahm 


New  Publications. 
"Schooled  by  the  World  "  has  been  published  by 
F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"Two  Summer  Girls  and  I  "  is  a  novel  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  in  a  light-blue  muslin  cover. 
Published  by  G.  A.  S.  Wieners,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

An  interesting  volume  is  "At  the  Blue  Bell  Inn," 
by  J.  S.  Fletcher,  the  scenes  and  characters  of  which 
deal  with  the  period  of  the  English  revolution  under 
Cromwell.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  75  cents. 

In  the  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  Series  published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  a  life  of  Edward  Gib- 
bon Wakefield  has  been  published,  with  the  sub-title 
"  The  Colonization  of  South  Australia,"  by  R. 
Garnett,  C.  B.,  LL.  D.  The  volume  contains  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  and  maps.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  life  histories  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  birds 
of  prey,  game  birds,  and  water-fowls  are  given  in 
"  Birds  That  Hunt  and  Are  Hunted,"  by  Neltje 
Blanchan.  There  are  forty-eight  beautiful  plates, 
colored  true  to  life,  and  the  book  is  handsomely 
printed,  with  wide  margins,  and  substantially  bound. 
Published  by  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York, 
price,  $2.00. 

"Essays  on  Work  and  Culture,"  by  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  is  a  volume  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  containing  twenty-five  short  essays 
which  are  written  in  a  simple  and  effective  style. 
While  each  is  interesting  in  itself,  the  chapters  are  so 
arranged  that  the  greatest  profit  and  pleasure  is  to 
be  obtained  by  reading  them  in  their  order,  the 
whole  constituting  a  volume  of  sound  sense  pro- 
viding much  food  for  reflection.  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1215.      jah»rt 


The  May  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  May  has  for  a 
frontispiece  a  very  handsome  photogravure  after 
Henner's  picture  "  Fabiola."  The  contents  of  the 
number  are  many  and  varied,  and  include  the  third  of 
Charles  Dana  Gibson's  "Sketches  in  Egypt";  a 
finely  illustrated  article  describing  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland ;  a  paper  on  "Rembrandt  and  His  Etch- 
ings," by  Frederick  Wedmore,  the  famous  art  critic  ; 
another  installment  of  Clark  Russell's  fascinating 
"  Story  of  the  Ship"  ;  "Silhouettes  in  Parliament," 
with  excellent  caricature  portraits  of  the  various 
leaders,  by  George  R.  Halkett ;  and  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Crockett's  Italian  romance,  "  The  Silver  Skull." 
W.  L.  Alden,  Laurence  Housman,  John.  Foster 
Fraser,  Miss  E.  Nesbit,  and  others  contribute  short 
stories ;  and  Augustus  C.  Hare  contributes  a  de- 
lightful article,  which  he  himself  illustrates,  on  "The 
London  of  Pepys."  The  whole  number  is,  as  usual, 
profusely  and  exquisitely  illustrated.  jahwt 


Thackeray's  Letter  on  Death. 

In  her  introduction  to  "Denis  Duval,"  the  last 
volume  but  one  of  the  biographical  edition  of  Thack- 
eray's works,  Mrs.  Ritchie  closed  her  sketches  of  her 
father  with  an  eloquent  letter  on  death,  which  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Proctor  in  1856,  in  which  he  says  : 

"Thinking  of  it  is  thinking  of  God  inscrutable, 
immeasurable,  endless,  begin  ningless,  supreme, 
awfully  solitary.  Little  children  step  off  this  earth 
into  the  infinite,  and  we  tear  our  hearts  out  over  their 
sweet,  cold  bands  and  smiling  faces,  that  drop  in- 
different when  you  cease  holding  them,  and  smile  as 
the  lid  is  closing  over  them.  I  don't  think  we  de- 
plore the  old,  who  have  had  enough  of  living  and 
striving,  and  have  buried  so  many  others,  and  must 
be  weary  of  living — it  seems  time  for  them  to  go — for 
where's  the  pleasure  of  staying  when  the  feast  is  over, 
and  the  flowers  withered,  and  the  guests  gone  ?  Isn't 
it  better  to  blow  the  light  out  than  sit  on  among  the 
broken  meats,  and  collapsed  jellies,  and  vapid  heel- 
taps? 1  go — to  what  I  don't  know — but  to  God's 
next  world,  which  is  his  and  he  made  it.  One  paces 
up  and  down  the  shore  yet  awhile — and  looks  toward 
the  unknown  ocean,  and  thinks  of  the  traveler  whose 
boat  sailed  yesterday.  Those  we  love  can  but  walk 
down  to  the  pier  with  us — the  voyage  we  must  make 
alone.  Except  for  the  young  or  happy,  I  can't  say  I 
am  sorry  for  any  one  who  dies."  itkK* 


If  your  oculist  orders 
glasses,  bring  the  prescrip- 
tion to  us. 

We'll  make  a  pair  that 
he'll  approve  of. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


More  Plain  Tales  from  India. 

To  the  names  of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Mrs.  Annie 
Steele  must  now  be  added  those  of  two  others,  who, 
working  in  collaboration,  have  given  the  world,  in 
the  guise  of  fiction,  a  series  of  remarkably  vivid  pict- 
ures of  East  Indian  life.  Kipling  described  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  and  the  native  from  Tommy 
Atkins's  point  of  view,  Mrs.  Steele  revealed  to  us  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  races  that  make  up  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  in  "On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire,"  Edgar 
lepson  and  Captain  D.  Beames  have  shown  the  East 
Indian  as  he  appears  to  the  Englishman  set  over  him 
in  military  or  civil  authority. 

The  book  contains  some  thirty  sketches,  divided 
into  four  groups,  the  first  two  of  which  treat  of  the 
native  regiment  and  the  fierce  border  ruffians  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  keep  in  a  semblance  of  order.  In 
each  sketch  a  typical  character  or  custom  is  de- 
scribed briefly  and  illustrated  with  a  striking  tale. 
Thus  mihrbani  is  the  word  used  in  the  Indian 
regiment  to  describe  "  undeserved  favors,"  to  which 
the  native  ascribes  all  promotions,  and  the  story 
that  follows  tells  how  a  colonel  came  to  grief  by  dis- 
regarding the  native  love  of  intrigue  and  treating  bis 
men  as  if  they  possessed  an  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of 
justice.  "The  Honor  of  the  Kbel"  relates  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  taken  by  a  border  tribe,  one  of 
whose  women  an  English  officer  had  married  and 
then  divorced.  "Civil  versus  Military"  has  to  do 
with  the  undying  feud  between  the  Sepoys  and  the 
native  police.  "The  Death  of  a  Dog"  describes 
the  relentless  hatred  with  which  the  Sepoys  drove  a 
native  officer  to  bis  death. 

The  third  group  of  sketches  is  "  In  the  Bazaar," 
and  has  to  do  with  urban  life— the  feud  between  the 
milkmen  and  the  butchers,  the  native  manner  of  con- 
ducting a  school,  the  tricks  of  lawyers,  the  power  of 
"the  housetops,"  where  the  women  of  the  zenanas 
congregate  and  gossip,  and  the  ways  of  the  usurers. 
Finally,  the  fourth  group  contains  an  amusing  sketch 
of  local  self-government,  a  stinging  arraignment  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  rajahs  are  brought 
up,  a  tale  of  native  superstition,  and  other  incidents 
of  various  kinds  that  come  under  the  observation  of 
those  employed  in  the  East  Indian  civil  service. 

The  book  is  a  revelation  of  the  East  Indian  char- 
acter, based  on  wide  knowledge  and  presented  in  a 
manner  that  is  very  entertaining.  The  sketches  are 
less  like  written  tales  than  anecdotes  related  by  a 
clever  raconteur  who  has  had  a  rich  experience 
among  a  strange  and  interesting  people. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  St -50-  i***« 

A  Life  of  General  Sherman. 

In  the  Great  Commanders  Series  the  latest  volume 
is  "General  Sherman,"  by  General  Manning  F. 
Force.  The  book  is  well  done  ;  from  the  great 
maw  of  detail  the  author  has  chosen  the  salient 
episodes  and  presented  them  without  loss  of  force. 

General  Sherman's  early  life  is  connected  insepa- 
rably with  the  history  of  California.  He  came  to 
Monterey  in  January,  1847,  as  first  -  lieutenant  of 
Company  F,  the  troops  having  made  the  voyage 
from  New  York  in  the  store-ship  Lexington,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  -  eight  days  out.  Lieutenant 
Sherman  was  acting- quartermaster  and  commissary. 
When  Commodore  Sloat  took  possession  of  Cali- 
fornia he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  in- 
habitants American  citizens  and  calling  upon  them 
to  elect  officers.  General  Kearny,  holding  that  Cali- 
fornia was  simply  conquered  territory  —  Mexican 
still,  though  conquered — asserted  that  the  military 
power  was  in  control  and  had  authority  to  appoint 
necessary  officers.  The  first  clash  came  at  Sonora, 
where  the  citizens  elected  Mr.  Nash  alcalde  and 
General  Kearny  appointed  Mr.  Boggs  to  the  same 
office.  Lieutenant  Sherman  asked  to  have  the  mat- 
ter put  in  his  hands,  and,  receiving  permission,  rode 
on  horseback  to  Yerba  Buena,  now  San  Francisco, 
then  by  boat  to  a  landing  on  Sonora  Creek,  near  the 
town.  He  had  eight  soldiers  with  him,  and  when  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  he  seized  Nash  and 
carried  him  away  to  the  commodore.  Boggs  carried 
on  the  office  without  opposition,  and  there  was  no 
further  attempt  to  dispute  the  military  authority. 

In  the  autumn,  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848, 
when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  soldiers 
from  deserting  to  go  to  the  mines,  Sherman,  with  two 
other  officers,  camped  near  Coloma,  and  contributed 
the  capital  for  a  store.  Each  received  a  profit  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  the  venture.  In  1850 
Sherman  returned  to  New  York,  but  he  came  back 
in  1853,  on  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  from  the 
army,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lucas,  Turner  & 
Co.,  and  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  in 
San  Francisco.  He  afterward  resigned  from  the 
army,  and  continued  in  business  in  the  city  through 
the  turbulent  years  that  followed,  up  to  May,  1857. 
General  Sherman's  part  in  the  Civil  War  is  treated 
comprehensively  in  the  work,  and  the  story  of  his 
campaigns  told  with  freshness  and  vigor. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  jatun 

Literature  Studies  for  the  Young. 
For  the  use  of  secondary  and  graded  schools  Pro- 
fessor Edwin  Herbert  Lewis  has  written  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Literature,"  which  possesses 
some  new  features.  He  has  arranged  bis  selections 
undCT  ten  heads — such  as  "The  Heroism  of  War," 
"The  Heroism  of  Peace,"  "The  Athlete,"  "The 


Morning  Landscape,"  "The  Gentleman  "  —  and 
written  an  introduction  for  each  group,  with  a 
slight  analysis  of  each  example  of  the  authors 
work,  and  suggestions  for  critical  study.  The  selec- 
tions are  not  all  from  the  classics,  but  include  some 
stirring  pieces  of  prose  and  verse  of  recent  publica- 
tion, and  have  been  sought  with  care.  The  book  will 
interest  the  grades  of  pupils  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  they  will  find  instruction  of  value  in  the  plans  of 
analysis. 

Pablished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00.  Jttttt 

William  Watson's  Collected  Poems. 

William  Watson,  whom  the  fine  poem  "Words- 
worth's Grave"  brought  into  prominence  some  nine 
years  since,  has  just  issued  a  volume  of  "  Collected 
Poems."  Mr.  Watson  was  born  August  2,  1858, 
and  is  therefore  in  his  forty-first  year.  His  father 
was  a  Yorkshire  farmer.  Most  of  his  earlier  verse 
has  been  ignored  in  compiling  this  latest  edition,  as 
well  as  many  of  his  more  recent  poems.  Almost  all 
of  the  famous  "  Year  of  Shame  "  sonnets  have  been 
omitted. 

Mr.  Watson  has  a  rare  sense  of  adequacy  in  ex- 
pression, and  a  rare  patience  to  run  down  the  in- 
evitable epithet.  Few  poets  have  drawn  more 
directly  and  continuously  for  their  inspiration  upon 
the  great  poets  of  the  past  than  has  he.  Words- 
worth, among  the  rest,  influenced  him  largely.  We 
quote  two  movements  from  "Wordsworth's  Grave," 
the  poem  that  made  him  famous  : 

11. 
Poet  who  sleepest  by  this  wandering  wave  I 

When  thou  wast  born,  what  birth-gift  hadst  thou 
then? 
To  thee  what  wealth  was  that  the  Immortals  gave, 

The  wealth  thou  gavest  in  thy  turn  to  men  ? 

Not  Milton's  keen,  translunar  music  thine  ; 

Not    Shakespeare's    cloudless,   boundless    human 
view  ; 
Not  Shelley's  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine  ; 

Nor  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 

What  hadst  thou  that  could  make  so  large  amends 
For  all  thou  hadst  not  and  thy  peers  possessed, 

Motion  and  fire,  swift  means  to  radiant  ends  ? — 
Thou  hadst,  for  weary  feet,  the  gift  of  rest, 

From  Shelley's  dazzling  glow  or  thunderous  haze, 
From  Byron's  tempest-anger,  tempest- mirth, 

Men  turned  to  thee  and  found — not  blast  and  blaze, 
Tumult  of  tottering  heavens,  but  peace  on  earth. 

Nor  peace  that  grows  by  Lethe,  scentless  flower, 
There  in  white  languors  to  decline  and  cease ; 

But  peace  whose  names  are  also  rapture,  power, 
Clear  sight,  and  love  :  for  these  are  parts  of  peace. 

111. 
I  hear  it  vouched  the  Muse  is  with  us  still ; — 

If  less  divinely  frenzied  than  of  yore. 
In  lieu  of  feelings  she  has  wondrous  ^lHH 

To  simulate  emotion  felt  no  more. 

Not  such  the  authentic  Presence  pure,  that  made 
This  valley  vocal  in  the  great  days  gone  1 — 

In  Hs  great  days,  while  yet  the  spring-time  played 
About  him,  and  the  mighty  morning  shone. 

No  word- mosaic  artificer,  he  sang 

A  lofty  song  of  lowly  weal  and  dole. 
Right  from  the  heart,  right  to  the  heart  it  sprang, 

Or  from  the  soul  leapt  instant  to  the  soul. 

He  felt  the  charm  of  childhood,  grace  of  youth. 
Grandeur  of  age,  insisting  to  be  sung. 

The  impassioned  argument  was  simple  truth 
Half-wondering  at  its  own  melodious  tongue. 

Impassioned  ?  ay,  to  the  song's  ecstatic  core  ! 

But  far  removed  were  clangor,  storm,  and  feud  ; 
For  plenteous  health  was  his,  exceeding  store 

Of  joy,  and  an  impassioned  quietude. 

Upon  the  death  of  Tennyson,  in  1892,  Mr.  Watson 
wrote  the  beautiful  ode,    "  Lachrym^e   Musarum," 
beginning  : 
Low,  like  another's,  lies  the  laureled  head  : 

The  life  that  seemed  a  perfect  song  is  o'er : 
Carry  the  last  great  bard  to  bis  last  bed. 

Land  that  he  loved,  thy  noblest  voice  is  mute. 
Land  that  he  loved,  that  loved  him  1  nevermore 
Meadow  of  thine,  smooth  lawn  or  wild  sea-shore, 

Gardens  of  odorous  bloom  and  tremulous  fruit, 
Or  woodlands  old,  like  Druid  couches  spread, 
The  master's  feet  shall  tread. 

Death's  little  rift  hath  rent  the  faultless  lute  : 
The  singer  of  undying  songs  is  dead. 

A  poem  that  has  been  greatly  admired  in  the  lit- 
erary world  for  its  rare  peTfectness  of  expression  is 
the  following : 

THE  RAVEN'S  SHADOW. 

Seabird,  elemental  sprite, 

Molded  of  the  sun  and  spray — 

Raven,  dreary  flake  of  night 
Drifting  in  the  eye  of  day — 

What  in  common  have  ye  two. 

Meeting  'twixt  the  blue  and  blue  ? 

Thou  to  eastward  carriest 
The  keen  savor  of  the  foam, — 

Thou  dost  bear  unto  the  west 
Fragrance  from  thy  woody  home, 

Where  perchance  a  house  is  thine 

Odorous  of  the  oozy  pine. 

Eastward  thee  thy  proper  cares. 
Things  of  mighty  moment,  call ; 

Thee  to  westward  thine  affairs 
Summon,  weighty  matters  all : 

I,  where  land  and  sea  contest. 

Watch  you  eastward,  watch  you  west, 

Till,  in  snares  of  fancy  caught, 
Mystically  changed  ye  seem, 


And  the  bird  becomes  a  thought. 

And  the  thought  becomes  a  dream, 
And  the  dream,  outspread  on  high, 
Lords  it  o'er  the  abject  sky. 

Surely  I  have  known  before 

Phantoms  of  the  shapes  ye  be — 

Haunters  of  another  shore 
'Leagured  by  another  sea. 

There  my  wanderings  night  and  morn 

Reconcile  me  to  the  bourn. 

There  the  bird  of  happy  wings 
Wafts  the  ocean-news  I  crave  ; 

Rumors  of  an  isle  he  brings 
Gemlike  on  the  golden  wave  : 

But  the  baleful  beak  and  plume 

Scatter  immelodious  gloom. 

Though  the  flow'rs  be  faultless  made, 

Perft  ctly  to  live  and  die — 
Though  the  bright  clouds  bloom  and  fade 

Flow'rlike  'midst  a  meadowy  sky — 
Where  this  raven  roams  forlorn 
Veins  of  midnight  flaw  the  mora. 

He  not  less  will  croak  and  croak 

As  he  ever  caws  and  caws. 
Till  the  starry  dance  he  broke, 

Till  the  sphery  psean  pause, 
And  the  universal  chime 
Falter  out  of  tune  and  time. 

Coils  the  labyrinthine  sea 

Duteous  to  the  lunar  will, 
But  some  discord  stealthily 

Vexes  the  world-ditty  still. 
And  the  bird  that  caws  and  caws 
Clasps  creation  with  bis  claws. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  Mr.  Watson's  sonnets 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven  selected  from  the 
fifteen  in  his  early  volume  (1885),  "  Ver  Tene- 
brosum  "  : 

THE  SOUDANESE. 

They  wrong'd  not  us,  nor  sought  'gainst  us  to  wage 
The  bitter  battle.    On  their  God  they  cried 
For  succor,  deeming  justice  to  abide 
In  heaven,  if  banish'd  from  earth's  vicinage. 
And  when  they  rose,  with  a  gall'd  lion's  rage, 
We,  on  the  captor's,  keeper's,  tamer's  side, 
We,  with  the  alien  tyranny  allied, 
We  bade  them  back  to  their  Egyptian  cage. 
Scarce  knew  they  who  we  were  !    A  wind  of  blight 
From  the  mysterious  far  north-west  we  came. 
Our  greatness  now  their  veriest  babes  have  learn'd 
Where,  in  wild  desert  homes,  by  day,  by  night. 
Thousands  that  weep  their  warriors  unretum'd, 
O  England,  O  my  country,  curse  thy  name  1 

We  quote  also  a  well-known  companion  sonnet  to 
the  above,  selected  for  survival  from  the  same  early 
volume  : 

RESTORED   ALLEGIANCE. 

Dark  is  thy  trespass,  deep  be  thy  remorse, 

O  England  !    Fittingly  thine  own  feet  bleed, 

Submissive  to  the  purblind  guides  that  lead 

Thy  weary  steps  along  this  rugged  course. 

Yet — when  I  glance  abroad,  and  track  the  source 

More  selfish  far,  of  other  nations'  deed, 

And  mark  their  tortuous  craft,  their  jealous  greed, 

Their  serpent- wisdom  or  mere  soulless  force, 

Homeward  returns  my  vagrant  fealty, 

Crying,  "  O  England,  shouldst  thou  one  day  fall, 

Shatter'd  in  ruins  by  some  Titan  foe, 

Justice  were  thenceforth  weaker  throughout  all 

The  world,  and  Truth  less  passionately  free, 

And  God  the  poorer  for  thine  overthrow." 

Mr.  Watson,  in  the  last  poem  in  bis  book,  gives  a 
very  just  criticism  of  his  own  work.  We  quote  part 
of  it: 

APOLOGIA. 

Thus  much  I  know  :  what  dues  soe'er  be  mine, 
Of  fame  or  of  oblivion,  Time  the  just. 
Punctiliously  assessing,  shall  award. 
This  have  I  doubted  never  ;  this  is  sure. 
But  one  meanwhile  shall  chide  me, — one  shall  curl 
Superior  lips, — because  my  handiwork, 
The  issue  of  my  solitary  toil. 
The  harvest  of  my  spirit,  even  these 
My  numbers,  are  not  something,  good  or  ill, 
Other  than  I  have  ever  striven,  in  years 
Lit  by  a  conscious  and  a  patient  aim, 
With  hopes  and  with  despairs,  to  fashion  them  ; 
Or,  it  may  be,  because  I  have  full  oft 
In  singers'  selves  found  me  a  theme  of  song, 
Holding  these  also  to  be  very  part 
Of  Nature's  greatness,  and  accounting  not 
Their  descants  least  heroical  of  deeds  ; 
Or,  yet  again,  because  I  bring  naught  new, 
"  Save  as  each  noontide  or  each  Spring  is  new, 
Into  an  old  and  iterative  world. 
And  can  but  proffer  unto  whoso  will 
A  cool  and  nowise  turbid  cup,  from  wells 
Our  fathers  digged.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Watson,  being  steeped  in  the  English  classics, 
and  drawing  his  inspiration  from  them  rather  than 
from  the  life  around  him,  is  not,  nor  can  he  ever  be, 
a  popular  poet.  His  appeal  is  not  to  the  masses, 
but  to  men  and  women  of  culture,  who  can  appre- 
ciate his  "fine-filed  phrase"  and  his  sure  discrimi- 
nation in  the  use  of  words. 

Published    by  John    Lane,    New    York ;    price, 

$2.50.  jttert 

Among  the  notable  books  recently  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  "In  the  Klondyke,"  by 
Frederick  Palmer;  "A  Texas  Ranger,"  by  N.  A. 
J  fining*;  ;  "  Strong  Hearts,"  by  George  W,  Cable  ; 
"The  Amateur  Cracksman,"  by  E.  W.  Hornung  ; 
"  The  Stolen  Story,"  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  ;  and 
"  The  Greater  Inclination,"  by  Edith  Wharton.  j»h*rt 


Scribner's  New  Books 


IN  THE  KLONDYKE. 

By   Frederick   Palmer.     With   illustra- 
tions from  photographs.      i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  most  satisfactory  account  of  a  winter  journey,  as 
well  as  of  a  winter  residence,  in  the  Klondyke.  The 
author  has  put  into  his  book  more  facts  of  real 
significance,  and  has  succeeded  in  conveying  a 
better  idea  of  a  Klondyke  mining  town,  than  have 
thus  far  been  accessible  elsewhere. 


A  TEXAS    RANGER. 

By  N.  A.  jEXNiN'iS.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

The  true  story  of  surprising  adventures  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  by  a  young  man  who  enlisted  in  the  early 
eighties  in  a  company  of  Texas  Rangers.  The  book 
is  as  thrilling  as  a  border  romance,  and  in  addition  is 
a  hitherto  unwritten  record  of  a  body  of  troops  who 
were  the  prototypes  of  the  Rough  Riders. 


"  The  Making  of  Hawaii "  is  the  title  of  a  book 
by  William  Fremont  Blackman,  professor  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics  in  Yale  University,  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  jui*.-. 


YESTERDAYS    IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

By  Joseph  Earle  Stevens.    Ninth  Thou- 
sand.    With   illustrations.      i2mo,    $1.50. 

"The  increasing  interest  in  the  Philippines  is 
shown  by  the  demand  for  '  Yesterdays  in  the 
Philippines,'  by  Joseph  Earle  Stevens,  which  has 
now  reached  its  ninth  thousand.  ...  As  the  only 
American  business  man  who  has  written  on  the 
Philippines,  Mr.  Stevens's  views  are  interesting  as  to 
the  actual  value  of  these  far-away  islands  to  the 
United  States."— Philadelphia  Press. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  THE 
FERNS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunt-,  and  Habits 
of  Our  Xative  Ferns. 

By  Mrs.  Frances  T.  Parsons  (formerly 
Mrs.  Dana).  With  144  illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  Si. 50  net 

"This  book  follows  the  plan  of  'How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers'  (now  in  its  43d  thousand).  It  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  all 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  early  training 
in  wood-lore.  '  How  to  Know  the  Ferns '  not  only 
identifies  the  ferns,  but  their  family  relations  and 
neighbors.  It  will  beyond  doubt  receive  a  general 
welcome." — The  Outlook. 


STRONG  HEARTS. 

By  George  W.  Cable.     i2mo,  Si. 25. 

"  Three  stories  of  varying  length,  which  we  think 
must  stand  as  among  the  most  charming  things  Mr. 
Cable  has  written.  Not  even  in  '  Old  Creole  Days ' 
is  there  found  more  delicate  work,  and  yet  under- 
neath it  there  is  felt  the  strong  grasp  of  the  master." 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

RED  ROCK. 

By    Thomas    Nelson    Page.      Fortieth 

Thousand.     Illustrated.     i2mo,  Si. 50. 

"  One  can  not  read  this  novel  without  being  deeply 
impressed  with  its  sterling  literary  beauties  and  its 
human  interest.  It  is  tender,  mellow,  and  sweet, 
exhaling  the  flavor  of  all  that  is  best  in  American 
life." — London  Daily  Mail. 


THE    AMATEUR 

CRACKSMAN 

By  E.  W.  Hornung.     Fourth  Thousand. 

i2mo,  Si- 25. 

"Raffles  is  amazing;  bis  resource  is  perfect. 
His  adventures  are  ingeniously  devised  and  they  are 
well  told." — New  York  Tribune. 


THE    STOLEN   STORY. 

And  Other  Newspaper  Stories.  By  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams.  Illustrated.  12010, 
$1.25. 

Stories  that  portray  human  nature  in  unusual 
aspects  with  a  breadth  and  depth  that  lift  them  far 
above  ordinary  newspaper  stories.  They  have,  at 
the  same  time,  a  raciness  and  humor  that  give  them 
striking  individuality. 


THE  GREATER 

INCLINATION. 

A  Volume  of  Short  Stories. 

By  Edith  Wharton.     121110,  $1.50. 

"A  throughly  well-done  piece  of  work.  A  num- 
ber of  short  stories,  all  well  told,  none  common- 
place, and  one  or  two  really  fine." — New  York  Sun. 


***  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or-  sent,  post-paid,  by 
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153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Once  upon  a  time,  the  Muse  of  the  Drama  went  on 
a  little  lark.  She  stepped  aside  from  her  path 
through  the  wild-flowery  fields  of  romance  and  in- 
spiration, and,  avoiding  the  steep  heights  of  tragedy 
frowning  beyond,  she  joined  a  group  of  festive  follies 
whose  names  were  Youth,  High  Spirits,  and  Worldly 
Pleasure.  Together  with  them  she  quaffed  the  de- 
licious, intoxicating  nectar  that  they,  and  they  only, 
can  brew.  It  ran  through  her  veins  like  distilled 
sunshine.  Her  demeanor  changed  ;  her  gait  be- 
came buoyant  and  skittish  ;  her  cheeks  glowed  red 
and  matched  the  roses  that  she  twisted  coquettishly 
in  her  laurel  wreath  ;  her  eyes  looked  sideways 
with  a  provocative  glance.  She  sang  sportive 
songs,  whose  motive  was  as  light  and  devious  as 
the  path  of  the  floating  thistle-down.  She  was 
all  levity,  and  men  found  her  charming.  They 
followed  her  in  droves  through  the  pleasure- 
gardens  of  opera  bouffe,  and  joined  her  in  her  de- 
lightful folly.  The  Muse  lingered  long  in  those 
jocund  groves  ;  but  she  was  not  a  whole  -  hearted 
apostate  from  her  severer  faith.  She  went  back 
one  day  to  the  lofty  path  of  high  achievement  and 
tried  to  be  good.  She  strove  to  recall  her  purer 
ideals,  her  lofty  purposes  ;  but  there  was  some  in- 
fluence left  from  that  heady  draught  she  had  quaffed 
which  would  not  down.  Poisonously  sweet  memo- 
ries of  the  light-hearted  following  she  had  had,  sud- 
den glows  of  feverish  pleasure  at  the  giddy  whirl  of 
joy  and  admiration  in  she  which  had  floated,  unseated 
her  good  resolves. 

The  Muse  of  Drama  had  a  relapse,  and  she  has 
never,  in  spite  of  numerous  good  intentions,  been 
quite  the  same  calm,  fervid,  inspiring  goddess  of  the 
reason  and  the  soul  since  that  day  when  she  joined 
the  band  of  youthful  follies  and  drank  sweet  intoxica- 
tion from  the  fateful  beaker  they  offered  her.  She  is 
all  for  change  now.  She  has  lost  her  balance.  Her 
calm,  classical  poise  is  quite  gone,  and  she  bends  to 
every  breeze  that  blows.  Sometimes  she  seems  to  be 
again  her  original  and  better  self,  with  all  her  old 
wild,  thrilling  power  come  back.  But  that  may  not 
happen  often,  for — oh,  the  pity  of  it  1 — she  has 
changed  her  tipple,  and  takes  it  with  the  coarser 
flavor  of  buffoonery,  extravagance,  and  vulgarity  ; 
even  in  her  most  lasting  seasons  of  repentance  and 
reform,  the  unsullied  splendor  of  the  intellectual 
nimbus  that  was  hers  never  quite  returns.  She  has 
taken  to  cosmetics,  too,  and  tries,  but  vainly,  to 
mend  her  faded  beauty  with  a  costly  but  meretricious 
pigment  labeled  Spectacular  Display. 

Sometimes,  in  her  recurrent  seasons  of  sobriety, 
the  Muse  turns  sadly  into  the  cul-de-sac  of  the 
Way  of  the  Problem  Play.  We  see  her  at  the  Inn 
of  Discouragement,  dejectedly  leaning  her  brow 
upon  her  hand,  and  we  know  that  she  has  a  "  next 
morning's  head"  upon  her,  that  she  has  just  sworn 
off,  and  that  she  is  vainly  trying  to  cool  her  hot  head 
with  the  bitter  waters  of  Morbid  Introspection. 

But  inexorable  fate  will  never  permit  our  feet  to 
stand  still  on  the  path  we  have  chosen  ;  our  destiny 
leads  us  on  whether  it  be  for  regeneration  or  decay. 
The  Muse  has  gone  with  fearfully  rapid  strides  down 
grade  to  the  Midway  Plaisance  of  the  Dramatic 
Decadents,  a  grotesque  people  who  court  the  "foolish 
frenzy  of  a  new  delirium,  tremens  called  A  Howling 
Farce.  And  I  have  seen  her  there  in  all  her  deg- 
radation. She  looked  the  sullied  creature  of  a 
cheap  carouse.  Her  laurel  crown  was  witherer1  and 
rakishly  askew  ;  from  under  its  shade  her  eyes, 
which  had  once  flashed  inspiration  to  genius,  twinkled 
through  the  clown's  grimaces  and  the  wrinkles  of 
imbecile  laughter.  Her  voice  squeaked  and  hic- 
coughed, and  her  parasites  shrilled  with  mirth,  as 
she  flung  aside  the  rent  and  tattered  folds  of  her  once 
graceful  and  seemly  tunic,  to  join  in  the  uncouth 
antics  and  grotesque  gambols  of  her  following.  The 
delicate  wit,  the  joyous  liltings  of  her  brilliant  youth, 
were  replaced  by  guttersnipe  slang,  and  raucously 
croaked  coon-songs.  The  graceful  measures  of  her 
lightsome  dance  had  changed  to  horse-play  leaps 
and  coarse  capers.  Gone  was  the  intoxicating  flush 
of  youth  and  pleasure  ;  in  its  place  her  raddled 
cheeks  were  streaked  with  the  glaring  paint  of  the 
buffoon.  I  saw  in  her  nothing  but  a  middle-aged 
drab  on  a  vulgar  carouse,  and  I  fled  the  horrid  scene, 
and,  turning  my  back  on  the  refined  pleasure  of  "  A 
Hot  Time  "  at  the  California,  I  went  in  a  sober  and 
chastened  spirit  to  the  Tivoli. 

"The  Geisha,"  which  has  been  revived  there,  is 
mirth  fill  and  musical,  and  it  sets  off  the  Tivoli  people 
very  well.  They  appear  to  better  advantage  in  this 
bright  little  opera  than  they  have  for  some  time.  Old 
Fujiya  na,  symbol  of  a  land  where  beauty  is  the  cult 
of  a)l  classes,  looms  up  snowily  in  the  background, 
and  i'  must  exercise  some  hypnotic,  restraining  influ- 
=&•  on  the  untutored  Ti-oli  traditions  concerning 
.  "stbetics  of  color  and  costume,   At  any  rate,  the 


girls  in  their  pale-colored  kimonos  look  prettier  than 
usual,  and,  fortunately,  salaams  and  fan-drills  absorb 
their  physical  exuberance,  and  ward  off  any  threat- 
ening of  the  corps  de  ballet. 

The  Tivoli  has  at  last  secured  a  tenor— a  bona-fide, 
gilt-edged,  superfine,  and  altogether  delightful  tenor 
in  Frank  Coffin.  Fortunately  be  can  not  act— that 
is,  from  the  Tivoli  point  of  view— and  let  us  hope  he 
will  not  try.  If  he  only  stands  around,  with  that 
soulful  little  frown  of  his,  and  sings  and  relaxes  a 
little  from  the  wax-worky  rigidity  of  bis  first  appear- 
ance, he  will  fill  all  requirements.  He  will  very 
speedily  shed  the  timidity  of  the  amateur  in  his  new 
entourage,  where  nothing  but  "  old  shoe  "  expresses 
the  easy  intimacy  of  actor  and  audience.  Monday 
night's  performance  was  interspersed  with  a  series  of 
greetings  by  turns  to  Tillie  Salinger,  Charles  Swain, 
Georgie  Cooper— all  old  favorites— and  last  and  most 
pronounced  of  all  in  its  cordiality,  a  welcome  to 
Frank  Coffin.  A  little  novelty  is  always  pleasant, 
and  this  infusion  of  new  blood  put  much  more  go 
into  the  performance. 

Besides,  the  company  were  at  home  in  the  opera. 
Its  motive  is  simple  and  modern,  the  dialogue  brisk 
and  good,  and  the  whole  thing  in  line  with  what 
they  are  accustomed  to.  They  will  probably  make 
fearful  hash,  however,  of  Offenbach's  "Orpheus" 
(which  is  to  be  their  next  bill),  as  they  did  of  "  La 
Belle  Helene."  They  will  put  it  in  an  "up-to-date" 
dress,  with  a  dreadful  milange  of  fat  wit  and  inter- 
polated dances,  and  utterly  fail  to  grasp  the  brilliant 
mockery  of  its  motive. 


handkerchief,  she  buried  her  face  in  it,  and  aban- 
doned herself  in  turn  to  fashionable  woe. 

A  good  cry,  without  the  element  of  personal  bitter- 
ness to  leave  behind,  clears  the  mental  atmosphere 
wonderfully,  as  we  all  know  ;  and  Mr.  Watson's 
audience  streamed  forth  after  the  reading  was  over 
looking  like  a  collection  of  cheerful,  rain  -  washed 
tomatoes.  Josefita. 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 


What  have  Ian  Maclaren's  managers  done  with 
their  business  sense  that  they  did  not  manage  his 
short  stay  here  with  more  prudence  and  forethought? 
Properly  directed  he  would  have  been  a  great  card. 
It  is  surprising  that  a  veteran  of  Pond's  experience 
did  not  realize  and  utilize  the  drawing  power  he 
would  have  had  as  a  clergyman  and  author  in  one 
to  the  church-going  part  of  the  community. 

Many  habitual  church-goers  never  set  foot  inside 
the  wicked  walls  of  a  theatre  (and  thus  innocently 
save  themselves  much  disillusionment),  save  when  it 
is  used  for  some  unworldly  or  charitable  purpose. 
But  a  reading  from  his  own  works  by  a  popular 
clergyman-author  of  high  standing  is  strictly  legiti- 
mate entertainment  to  the  most  abstinent  and  self- 
denying  of  the  pietists.  If  Mr.  Watson's  series  of 
readings  had  been  announced  from  the  pulpits,  or 
had  gained  priestly  sanction  in  some  way,  such  as 
extending  invitations  to  a  number  of  the  clergy,  he 
would  have  bad  a  highly  successful  season.  As  it 
was,  his  audiences,  though  appreciative,  were  not 
large.  His  managers  repeated  their  blunder  in  their 
meagre  and  belated  announcement  of  his  last  read- 
ing, although  they  did  wisely  in  giving  it  at  popular 
prices.  They  showed  a  gleam  of  good  sense,  how- 
ever, in  selecting  the  hour  at  which  it  was  set,  namely, 
3:30  p.  m.  The  later  the  hour  an  afternoon's  per- 
formance is  set  (consistent,  of  course,  with  consider- 
ing that  the  world  must  dine),  the  more  chance  there 
is  for  increasing  the  audience. 

Mr.  Watson  had  a  very  fair-sized  and  deeply 
attentive  audience  to  hear  him  in  his  selections  from 
"  The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."  His  performance,  while 
entirely  unremarkable  for  merit — for  he  has  no  great 
gift  as  a  reader — is  yet  agreeable,  and  the  thick  burr 
of  the  Drumtochty  dialect  seemed  refreshing  dew  to 
the  Scotch  people  present.  Mr.  Watson's  somewhat 
worn,  but  resonant,  penetrating  voice  is  harsh  and 
lacks  modulation  ;  it  has  also  the  monotonous  minis- 
terial swing — a  fact  of  which  he  himself  is  probably 
unconscious,  but  I  think  his  audience  liked  it.  At 
any  rate,  they  rose  to  every  point,  whether  humorous 
or  pathetic,  but  most  noticeably  to  the  pathetic.  In 
fact,  the  ladies  all  had  a  lovely  lime  weeping  passion- 
ately in  their  handkerchiefs. 

The  subject  was  a  rather  dolorous  one.  Three 
death-beds  in  one  afternoon  is  rather  a  large  dose 
for  the  most  determined  lover  of  tearful  entertain- 
ment ;  for,  although  two  of  the  characters  who  had 
been  given  up  were  saved  by  the  devotion  and  skill 
of  MacLure,  the  country  doctor  of  Drumtochty, 
we  were  put  through  just  as  much  emotion  as  if 
they  had  died.  The  third  death-bed  was  the  Drum- 
tochty doctor's  own,  for  he  succumbed  to  old  age 
and  overwork.  He  had  been  an  over-taciturn  Scot 
through  life  ;  but  on  his  death-bed  the  grim  old 
bachelor  made  up  for  it  by  indulging  in  rather  an 
uncharacteristic  luxury  of  unreserve  and  communi- 
cativeness to  his  old  crony  of  half  a  century,  and  his 
somewhat  lengthy  dying  instructions  for  the  care  of 
his  poor  patients  were  accompanied  by  a  soft  femi- 
nine snuffle  and  punctuated  by  loud  masculine  snorts 
from  the  audience. 

This  universal  abandonment  to  heart-felt  grief 
much  puzzled  a  little  five-year-old  maid  in  front  of 
me.  {Children  were  admitted  at  half-price,  and  her 
mother  had  probably  brought  her  there  that  she 
might  be  able  to  say  in  the  future  that  she  had  seen 
and  heard  Ian  Maclaren. )  She  knitted  her  baby- 
brows  in  bewilderment  as  she  saw  her  mother  repeat- 
edly bury  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  marked 
the  funereal  atmosphere  around,  and  she  vainly 
tugged  at  the  maternal  gown  for  explanation. 
Finally,  her  face  cleared  up.  I  could  see  on  it  the 
workings  of  her  young  mind,  and  she  was  evidently 
reasoning  to  herself  that  this  was  a  show  of  some 
kind  where  part  of  the  entertainment  for  some  odd 
reason  consisted  in  weeping.  She  resolved  to  con- 
form to  the  curious  ways  of  these  puzzling  adults, 
and  taking  out,  with  much  pride,  a  large,  useful  silk 


Last  Week  of  Roland  Reed. 

Broadhurst's  clever  comedy,  "The  Wrong  Mr. 
Wright,"  which  has  been  well  received  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre,  will  give  way  on  Monday  evening  to 
another  highly  successful  comedy,  "The  Woman- 
Hater,"  written  by  David  D.  Lloyd.  In  this  play 
Mr.  Reed  will  be  seen  in  the  r6le  of  Samuel  Bundy, 
a  supposed  woman-hater,  who  manages  to  become 
engaged  to  three  women  at  one  time,  and  finally 
lands  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  comedy  is  said  to 
abound  in  amusing  situations  and  sparkling  dialogue, 
and  affords  Isadore  Rush  and  the  remainder  of  the 
company  an  excellent  opportunity  to  appear  to 
advantage. 

On  Monday  night,  May  8th,  "On  and  Off,"  an 
amusing  farce  in  three  acts  from  the  French  of  Alex 
Bisson  is  to  be  given.  The  cast  will  include  E.  M. 
Holland,  Fritz  Williams,  James  Kearney,  Essie 
Tittel,  May  Lambert,  May  Galyer,  Samuel  Reed, 
Ralph  Delmore,  James  Wilson,  Louis  Douglas, 
Maggie  Holloway  Fisher,  and  Anita  Rothe. 

"  The  Geisha  "  at  the  Tivoli. 

It  is  certain  that  the  revival  of  "The  Geisha"  at 
the  Tivoli  is  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  be  continued  another  week 
will  be  received  with  pleasure.  The  cast  of  the 
comic  opera  is  a  strong  one,  including,  as  it  does, 
some  old-time  favorites,  who  returned  to  the  Tivoli 
this  week,  and  one  new  accession  to  the  professional 
ranks,  Mr.  Frank  Coffin.  All  have  been  welcomed 
by  large  audiences. 

Among  the  cast  are  Anna  Lichter  as  O  Mimosa 
San,  Georgie  Cooper  as  Juliette  Diamant,  Ida  Wyatt 
as  Narai,  Tillie  Salinger  as  Lady  Constance  Wynne, 
Annie  Meyers  as  Miss  Mollie  Seamore,  William 
Pniette,  Phil  Branson.  J.  P.  Wilson,  and  William 
Henri  as  officers  of  H.  M.  S.  The  Turtle,  Frank 
Coffin  as  Captain  Katana,  William  Schuster  as 
Takemine,  Charles  W.  Swain  as  Wun  Hi,  and 
Edwin  Stevens  as  the  Marquis  Imari. 


When  one  hat  will  fit  every  head,  then  one 
eyeglass  will  fit  every  nose.  Do  you  see  the 
point  ?  We  have  every  kind — and  all  with 
the  new  clip  that  never  slips  (for  50  cents.) 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled.  Quick  re- 
pairing.    Phone  Main  10. 

OPTICWNS<w>FHlC~^. 

642  Market  St.  instruments. 

unOtR  CHOTKXt   8un.omG 


At    the    Orpbeum. 

There  are  to  be  three  new  specialties  introduced  at 
the  Orpheum  next  week,  including  the  famous 
Hawthorne  Sisters,  who  are  very  popular  in  the 
English  music  -  halls  and  who  will  appear  in  a 
comedy  skit  entitled  "The  Willow  Pattern  Plate," 
which  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  droll  and  abounding 
in  catchy  songs  and  dances  ;  the  Four  Nelson  Sisters, 
the  noted  acrobats,  who  have  been  seen  here  before  ; 
and  the  Valdares,  a  pair  of  parlor  bicyclists,  whose 
performance  is  very  amusing. 

Among  the  hold-overs  are  the  Dillon  Brothers,  the 
Beau  Brummel  comedians,  with  new  jokes  ;  the  Rio 
Brothers,  aerial  ring  artists  ;  George  W.  Day,  the 
clever  monologist ;  the  Jackley  Wonders,  European 
acrobats  ;  and  Lillian  Burkhart  and  company  in  an- 
other charming  little  sketch  entitled   ' '  My  Aunt's 

Advice." 

• — ■*- — • 

The  Bench  Show. 

The  third  annual  Bench  Show  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Kennel  Club  opens  on  Wednesday,  May  3d, 
and  will  continue  for  four  days,  ending  Saturday 
night.  The  number  of  dogs  exhibited  will  be  larger 
than  last  year,  and  the  quality  in  almost  every  breed 
far  above  that  shown  for  several  years  past. 

For  the  first  time  in  three  years  the  St.  Bernards 
will  be  seen  in  full  force,  and  as  some  very  valuable 
animals  have  been  purchased  by  St.  Bernard  en- 
thusiasts during  that  time,  visitors  will  enjoy  a  rare 
treat.  Lady  visitors  will  find  much  to  please  them 
in  the  exhibition  of  pet  dogs,  as  their  fancy  seems  to 
be  attracted  by  the  pugs,  poodles,  Italian  grey- 
hounds, cockers,  and  other  like  varieties.  A  kennel 
of  four  Italian  greyhounds  will  be  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  These  are  the  property  of 
Mrs.  William  A.  Dean,  and  are  all  beauties.  This 
breed  is  exceedingly  rare  on  the  coast.  Another  rare 
animal  that  will  be  on  exhibition,  and  one  that  is 
considered  very  valuable,  is  a  Japanese  Lady's  Sleeve 
dog.  These  dogs  are  very  rare,  and  the  one  on  ex- 
hibition is  valued  at  one  thousand  dollars. 

With  the  endless  variety  of  dogs  that  will  be  seen 
at  the  Pavilion  each  visitor  will  find  something  of  in- 
terest, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  huge  building 
will  be  crowded  from  Wednesday  until  Saturday 
night  with  those  who  love  to  see  the  most  perfect 
dogs  of  each  breed  in  their  most  perfect  condition. 
There  are  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  entries,  which 
means  over  four  hundred  dogs  actually  benched. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 


Every  Evening  at  8  Sharp.    The  Success  of  the  Year, 

-:-     T  H  E    C  E  I  S  H  A     -:- 

A  Tale  of  a  Tea-House. 
Matinee  Saturday,  at  2  P.  m. 

Prices 25  and  50  eentg 

Telephone  Bush  9. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE, 


Beginning    Next    Monday.      Second     and    Last    Week. 
Roland  Reed  as 

-:-    THE    WOMAN    HATER    -:- 

Every  Night,  Including  Sunday. 


May  8th — Charles  Frohman's  Comedy  "  On  and  Off." 


OBPHBTJM. 


Week  Commencing  Sunday,  April  30th. 

The  Sisters  Hawthorne,  Famous  English  Dancers  in 
Their  Operetta,  "  The  Willow  Pattern  Plate"  ;  the  Four 
Nelson  Sisters,  Famous  European  Acrobats ;  the  Val- 
dares. Parlor  Bicyclists;  Dillon  Bros.  Comic  Songsters; 
Rio  Bros.,  Novelty  Ring  Artists  ;  George  W.  Day  ;  the 
Andersons ;  Jackley  Wonders ;  and  Lillian  Burkhart  & 
Co.  in  a  New  Sketch.    Dewey  Matinee,  Monday,  May  1st. 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


MARKET    ST.,  SEAR    EIGHTH 

THE  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PANORAMA 

BATTLE  OF   MANILA   BAT 

Entrance  of  American  Fleet.  Spaniards  on  Guard. 
Dewey  on  the  Bridge.  Spanish  Ships  in  Flames.  Manilla. 
Cavite.  First  California  Regiment  Storming  Fort  San 
Antonio.     Open  Dailv  from  9  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

ADMISSION,  50c.      CHILDREN,  25c. 
Opera  Glasses. H.  GILMOUR,  Manager. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 

MAY    3d,    4th,    5th,    and    6th,    1899. 


DOC  J5HOW 

San  Francisco  Kennel  Club 

H.  H.  CARLTON,  Secretary. 


RACES 


RACES 


RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAHIAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  l898-'99,  Monday, 
April  17th  to  Saturday,  April  29th, 
Inclusive. 

Racing     Monday,      Tuesday,      "Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5  OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT.  f- 
Races  start  at  2:15  F.  M.  sharp.  %J 
Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30,1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Boy  yonr  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4U5,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 
R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary.    __^ 

PacificCoastJockeyClub 

OAKLAND    RACE    TRACK. 


Fire    or   More   Races    Daily 

MAY  4th  TO  MAT  20th. 
Racing;  Starts  at  2.15  P.  M. 


Ferry  Boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M., 
12:30,  1:00,  1:30,  2:00,  and  2:30  P.  M. 
Buy  Ferry  Tickets  to  Shell  Mound. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

President. 


F.  H.  Green, 

Secretary. 


Health  Giving 

Qualities  to  infants  are  contained  in  every  can 
of  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk.  "It 
saved  the  baby's  life"  is  the  message  received  from 
thousands  of  mothers.     Eagle  stands  first. 


Your  Mirror 


Will  show  you  a  daily  improvement  in  your  com- 
plexion when  using  Creme  de  Lis ;  delightfully 
fragrant  and  refreshing  ;  has  been  a  favorite  cos- 
metic among  lady  connoisseurs  for  half  a  century. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAH/WAY.  (Via  S  msalito  Ferry. j 

Leave   San   Francisco,    comrencing  April   23,  1899. 
"WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.;   1:45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  at 
5:15  p.  m.      Returning  same    evenirg,   arriving    in   San 
Francisco  at  11:20  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   9:00.    10:00,    11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  2:30,  and  4  p.  m. 
ROUND  TRIP  from    jar  Francisco,   SI. 40. 

EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  ResorL  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  35c;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiah  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
13:10,   2:00,   and  4  p.  m.     Returning,  leave  £1  Campo, 
Tins  a,  M. ;  iloe,  3:0a,  and  5:00  P.  m, 


May  i,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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MRS.    POTTER    AND    KYRLE    BELLEW. 


A   Ten  Years'   Struggle    for    Recognition  and    Its 
Happy  Termination—  Has    Their    Profes- 
sional Association  Ended? 


Fortune  seems  to  be  smiling  on  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter  just  now,  for  after  many  years  of  perseverance 
and  hard  work  she  has  at  length  reached  the  goal  in 
London  for  which  she  has  been  striving — recognition 
as  an  actress.  Her  position  in  her  profession  is  no 
longer  questioned.  Her  success  as  Miladi  id  Beerbohm 
Tree's  production  of  "The  Three  Musketeers"  set 
all  London  talking  of  her,  and  in  Henry  Arthur 
Jones's  new  drama,  "  Camac  Sahib,"  which  was 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Tree  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  a 
fortnight  ago,  Mrs.  Potter  proved  the  one  success  of 
the  play. 

Kyrle  Bellew,  who  believed  in  Mrs.  Potter's 
ability  and  sacrificed  his  own  interests  during  their 
loDg  professional  association,  has  also  just  scored  a 
triumph  in  Henry  living's  production  of  Sardou's 
"Robespierre."  In  New  York,  Bellew  was  con- 
sidered more  in  the  dual  light  of  a  matinee  idol  and 
Mrs.  Potter's  co-star  than  as  a  gTeat  actor  until 
about  five  years  ago,  when  he  made  an  immense 
hit  by  his  really  wonderful  creation  of  Marat  in 
"  Charlotte  Corday." 

But  if  ever  two  artists  deserved  their  present  suc- 
cess, it  is  Mrs.  Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew.  For  over 
ten  years  they  chased  that  will-o'-the-wisp,  success, 
three  times  around  the  world.  They  found  it  in  the 
Far  East,  only  to  return  to  this  country  to  lose  most 
of  the  money  they  had  made  in  India  and  Australia. 
During  one  of  these  tours  they  were  burned  out  and 
lost  all  their  theatrical  effects,  and  later  in  the  same 
season  the  black  plague  broke  out  on  the  ship  which 
was  carrying  them  home  from  Australia,  and  at  San 
Francisco  they  had  to  undergo  such  a  long  quaran- 
tine that  they  were  unable  to  keep  their  engagements 
in  the  Western  cities,  and  had  literally  to  work  their 
way  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  playing  two 
months  of  one-night  stands. 

Then  followed  their  artistic  success  in  "Corday," 
but  it  was  too  grewsome  a  play  to  be  popular,  and 
next  season,  under  Mr.  Daly's  management,  they 
produced  "  The  Queen's  Necklace,"  which  also  failed 
to  score,  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  which  they 
achieved  but  a  mediocre  success.  And  all  this  time 
Bellew  had  only  to  say  the  word  to  step  into  one  of 
the  finest  positions  on  the  London  stage.  Irving 
made  him  a  handsome  offer,  Wyndham  was  willing 
to  take  him  at  his  own  terms,  and  finally  Mr.  Daly 
made  him  a  magnificent  offer  to  become  Ada  Rehan's 
leading  man.  The  only  condition  that  each  of  these 
managers  made  was  that  Bellew  should  dissolve  his 
business  partnership  with  Mrs.  Potter.  This  was  the 
one  thing  Bellew  would  not  do. 

They  started  round  the  world  again,  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  Australia,  and  returned  to  London 
to  await  their  chance  for  a  good  opening,  mean- 
while playing  a  short  engagement  at  the  Adelphi 
'Charlotte  Corday"  and  making  a  short  pro- 
iacia!  tour.  Mrs.  Potter's  chance  came  first. 
rbohm  Tree  altered  her  the  rSle  of  Miladi  in 
"The  Musketeers^'  It  was  now  Bellew's  turn  to 
step  aside,  and  he  4lid  so  gracefully.  It  was  by  his 
advice  that  she  accepted  the  part,  and  she  has  been 
the  rage  of  London  ever  since,  being  in  a  position 
now  to  dictate  her  own  terms.  Bellew  then  joined 
Wyndham,  only  to  be  associated  with  another  failure 
by  appailng  :n  "Toe  Jest,"  In  "Robespierre," 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  Bellew  fairly 
shares  the  honors  with  Irving  himself.  He  plays  the 
rSle  of  a  lad  of  eighteen,  Robespierre's  natural  son. 

Meanwhile  the  question  is  being  asked :  Have 
Mrs.  Potter  and  Mr.  Bellew  severed  their  dramatic 
connections  permanently  or  will  they  soon  be  seen 
together  again,  now  that  each  has  been  so  enthusi- 
astically received  in  London  ?  jiiun 


1  Enterprising  Boston  Florist. 

For  original  business  methods  (says  the  New  York 
Timesi,  there  live  florists  in  Boston  who  can  easily 
outdo  New  York  tradesmen,  and  throw  those  of 
Chicago  into  fits  of  envy.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
ago  th2t  oM6  caused  to  be  spread  far  and  wide  a  tale 
of  the  sale  ol a  thirty- thousand-dollar  ' '  Mrs.  Lawson 
Carnation.'' 

Another  stoT  which  has  recently  come  to  light  tells 
how  they  are'r^pted  to  fesce  a  number  of  foreign 
dramatic  cekbfflKS.  Shortly  after  Fanny  Daven- 
port's death  last  ^eptcmt  _-.-,  a  number  of  actors  in 
Londou  and  Pa  s  leceived  prepaid  cable  messages 
announcing  the  death  °f  Miss  Davenport  and  asking 
if  the  recipients  wouIO  not  like  to  have  wreaths  put 
on  her  g-ave.  The  ipessages  were  signed  by  a  Bos- 
ton florist,  and  were  f*5  courteous  as  the  brevity  of  a 
cab'  message  vwoald  adroit.  All  felt  pleased,  of 
course,  to  pay  tnis-^lafit  tribute  to  the  actress,  and 
cabled  to  Ibe  sender      Yes.'* 

A  short  time,  ago  Victories  Sardou,  in  Paris,  re- 
ceived a  bill  which  ran  something  like  this  : 

in  ^ArdoUi  &1- : 

"To  fiG^-:rspUc«4o— ;Ki£i  Davenport's  grave.. .$110." 

The    illustrious    drnrr  atist    indulged   in    vigorous 

language,   and    then    *  Tote   a    letter    to    Elizabeth 

Marbury,  Sardou's  ?-  m*  m   tflis  country,  ninning 

thus  : 

."I  can  cot  make  out,  toe  inclosed  bill  at  all. 
Either  flowers  must  be  a!  very  expensive  luxury  in 
America,  o~  else  the  persofc  WQO  made  out  this  ac- 
count by  mistake  &ent  my  b  -*  'n  Collars  instead  of  in 
franc*,     It  b  true  that  in    amwer  to  a  prepaid  mes- 


sage from  the  florist,   I  did  give  him  authority  to 
place  a  wreath  on   poor   Miss  Davenport's  grave  ;  I 
but  if  floral  wreaths  cost  so  much  as  all  this,  I  do  not  ' 
see  how  any  of  you  good  Americans  can  afford  to  I 
die." 

The  bill  was  inclosed  with  the  letter.  Miss  Mar- 
bury  paid  no  attention  to  it  until  the  florist,  evidently 
impatient,  sent  her  a  letter  saying  that  if  she  did  not 
settle  M.  Sardou's  bill  at  once  he  would  "  draw  on 
her  at  sight." 

"Outrageous,"  said  Miss  Marbury.  "The  very 
idea  that  flowers  in  September  should  cost  that  much." 

It  was  during  this  state  of  indignation  that  Olga 
Nethersole  came  in  to  pay  a  morning  call. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  said  Miss  Marbury  in  in- 
dignant tones.  "Just  look  at  that!"  And  she 
handed  the  bill  and  letter  to  Miss  Nethersole. 

The  actress  laughed  heartily. 

"  My  wreath  cost  me  only  sixty  dollars,"  said  she, 
and  then  Miss  Nethersole  related  a  story  to  her  aston- 
ished friend. 

Miss  Nethersole  was  in  London  when  Miss  Daven- 
port died.  She  received  a  cable  worded  like  M.  Sar- 
dou's, and  hastened  to  cable  "  Yes."  She  thought  no 
more  of  the  matter  until  one  day  just  before  sailing 
she  met  Charles  Wyndham.  The  actor  was  in  a 
state  of  mind. 

"Look  at  this  1 "  he  cried.  "This  is  a  Boston 
florist's  bill,  and  he  has  charged  me  seventy-five  dol- 
lars for.putting  a  wreath  on  Miss  Davenport's  grave." 

Miss  Nethersole  met  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  he  was 
angry.  His  bill  was  one  hundred  dollars.  Then 
presently  bulletins  from  enraged  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  began  to  float  about  her.  Sir  Henry 
Irving  was  almost  paralyzed  by  receiving  a  bill,  "One 
wreath,  ninety  dollars." 

So  far  as  is  known,  Miss  Nethersole  is  the  only  one 
who  has  paid  the  Boston  florist.  j»h*« 


DEWEY    DAY    VERSE. 


Tennis  and  Golf  Notes. 

Golf  is  in  a  very  quiet  state  just  at  present.  Noth- 
ing is  outlined  for  the  Presidio  links.  The  next  con- 
test at  Oakland  will  be  for  the  Tibbetts's  cup,  on 
May  6th. 

Tennis  is  reviving,  and  it  may  flourish  during  the 
summer.  On  Saturday,  April  29th,  the  Academic 
tournament  will  be  continued  here  by  Drummond  Mc- 
Gavin  playing  Roth  in  singles,  after  which  Roth  and 
Weihe  will  play  in  doubles  against  McGavin  and 
Hooper.  On  Saturday,  April  sad,  at  the  Alameda 
courts,  G.  Broemmell  and  E.Jones  defeated Jacobi 
and  Mitchell,  3  —  6,  6  —  3,  6  —  1.  In  singles, 
Broemmell  defeated  Mitchell.  6 — 1,  6 — 3.  and  Jones 
defeated  Jacobi,  6" — 3.  1 — 6,  6 — 3.  At  the  Madison 
courts,  in  Oakland,  Dibert  and  Brown  defeated  Otis 
and  Alexander,  6—4.  6 — 2  ;  Brown  defeated  Otis, 
6" — 4,  7 — 5  ;  and  Dibert  defeated  Alexander,  6 — o, 
6 — o.  At  the  San  Rafael  courts,  on  April  29th,  Day 
and  Clifford  will  play  Roth  and  Weihe,  and  D. 
McGavin  and  Hooper  will  play  Boyle  and  Hall. 
In  the  Academic  League  contest  nothing  is  scheduled 
at  the  California  courts  for  a  week.  There  will  be  a 
class-singles  tournament  thereon  April  29th  and  30th 
and  May  1st,  for  valuable  prizes.  At  these  courts 
George  Whitney  and  Robert  J.  Davis  won  the  round- 
robin  tournament  on  April  22d,  by  defeating  Harry 
Weihe  and  Grant  Smith.  Stanford  defeated  the 
State  University  teams  in  the  intercollegiate  tourna- 
ment, on  April  22d.  There  were  fully  six  hundred 
people  present,  which  was  the  largest  assemblage  the 
California  courts  have  seen  for  many  years. 


California  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  student 
colony  in  New  York.  Among  the  prominent  mem- 
bers, Tracy  G.  Russell,  Stanford  '95,  has  made  for 
himself  a  fine  record  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  He  will  probably  have  a  hospital 
position  next  year.  Another  Californian,  Jackson 
Eli  Reynolds,  Stanford  '96,  is  one  of  the  highest  men 
in  his  class  at  the  Columbia  Law  School.  He  is 
from  Oakland,  and  has  been  appointed  to  serve  as 
an  assistant  on  the  Stanford  faculty.  His  brother, 
Harry  B.  Reynolds,  Stanford  '96,  leads  his  class  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  will  be 
graduated  in  another  year,  as  will  also  Guy  Hunt 
Cochrane,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Alfred  B.  Spaulding, 
both  Stanford  '96.  Reynolds  and  Cochrane  are  as- 
sistant demonstrators  in  anatomy.  T.  M.  Williams, 
Stanford  '97,  is  a  prosecutor  in  anatomy  in  the  same 
institution.  He  will  be  a  demonstrator  next  year. 
Oliver  Richer,  Stanford  '98,  of  Pasadena,  and  Ken- 
neth Macintosh,  Stanford  '95,  of  San  Francisco, 
entered  the  Columbia  Law  School  last  year.  AH  of 
these  men  are  well-known  on  the  coast  through 
having  starred  in  intercollegiate  tennis,  track,  foot- 
ball and  base-ball  contests.  jiiurt 


Abolish  the  Death  Penalty. 

At  Albany  the  law-makers  are  wrangling  over  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  The  man  who  suc- 
ceeds in  passing  such  a  bill  will  prove  as  gTeat  a 
benefactor  to  the  breaker  of  man's  laws  as  Hostel- 
ler's Stomach  Bitters  has  to  the  breaker  of  nature's 
laws.  If  you've  neglected  your  stomach  until  in- 
digestion, constipation,  biliousness,  liver  and  kidney 
troubles  are  upon  you  there's  but  one  cure — 
Hosletter's  Stomach  Bitters.  Don't  fail  to  try  it. 
All  druggists  sell  it. 


It  is  announced  that  Frederick  Warde  will  sever 
his  connection  with  the  James- Kidder- Warde  Com- 
pany at  the  end  of  its  present  season.  juut 


The  Last  of  Our  Fighting  Line. 
Perry  and  Porter  and  Bainbridge,  hail, 

Men  of  an  elder  day, 
Heroes  who  feared  neither  gun  nor  gale, 

Bold  in  the  fiery  fray  ! 
Jones,  the  first  of  our  sons  of  the  sea, 

Farragut,  bred  to  the  brine — 
Cheers  for  them  all.  but  a  three  times  three 

For  the  last  of  our  fighting  line  I 

What  did  the  valiant  Commodore  do  ? 

Swift  at  the  peal  of  war 
He  sailed  the  orient  sea-drift  through 

For  the  isle  Corregidor  ; 
Ran  the  forts  with  a  laugh  of  scorn 

At  the  dreaded  Spanish  mine, 
And  lay  in  the  bay  at  the  burst  of  morn — 

The  last  of  our  fighting  line  1 

Olympia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore — 

A  gallant  squadron  they  ! 
And  they  shelled  the  ships  and  they  shelled  the 
shore, 

And  they  silenced  Cavite"  ; 
And  while  the  shot  went  hurtling  by 

With  a  deadly  whir  and  whine, 
He  watched  from  the  bridge  with  a  kindling  eye — 

The  last  of  our  fighting  line  t 

Shattered  and  sunk  and  beached  and  burned. 

Woe  for  the  ships  of  Spain  ! 
Never  a  prow  to  be  homeward  turned 

Over  the  restless  main  1 
A  glorious  victory  I    What  of  the  cost  ? 

Lo,  not  a  single  sign  1 
For  not  a  man  of  the  fleet  was  lost 

By  the  last  of  our  fighting  line  1 

Perry  and  Porter  and  Bainbridge,  hail, 

Men  of  an  elder  day, 
Heroes  who  feared  neither  gun  nor  gale, 

Bold  in  the  fiery  fray  1 
Jones,  the  first  of  our  sons  of  the  sea, 

Farragut,  bred  to  the  brine — 
Cheers  for  them  all,  but  a  three  times  three 

For  the  last  of  our  fighting  line  ! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 


A  Ballad  of  Manila  Bay. 
Your  threats  how  vain,  Corregidor  ; 
Your  rampired  batteries,  feared  no  more  ; 
Your  frowning  guard  at  Manila  gate, — 
When  our  Captain  went  before  ! 

Lights  out.     Into  the  unknown  gloom 
From  the  windy,  glimmering,  wide  sea-room. 

Challenging  fate  in  that  dark  strait 
We  dared  the  hidden  doom. 

But  the  death  in  the  deep  awoke  not  then  ; 
Mine  and  torpedo  they  spoke  not  then  ; 
From  the  heights  that  loomed  on  our  passing 
line 
The  thunders  broke  not  then. 

Safe  through  the  perilous  dark  we  sped, 
Quiet  each  ship  as  the  quiet  dead, 

Till  the  guns  of  El  Fraile  roared — too  late, 
And  the  steel  prows  forged  ahead. 

Mute  each  ship  as  the  mute-mouth  grave, 
A  ghost  leviathan  cleaving  the  wave  ; 

But  deep  in  its  heart  the  great  fires  throb, 
The  travailing  engines  rave, 

The  ponderous  pistons  urge  like  fate, 
The  red-throat  furnaces  roar  elate. 

And  the  sweating  stokers  stagger  and  swoon 
In  a  heat  more  fierce  than  hate. 

So  through  the  dark  we  stole  our  way 
Past  the  grim  warders  and  into  the  bay, 

Past  Kalibuyo,  and  past  Salinas, — 
And  came  at  the  break  of  day 

Where  strong  Cavite  stood  to  oppose, — 
Where,  from  a  sheen  of  silver  and  rose, 

A  thronging  of  masts,  a  soaring  of  towers, 
The  beautiful  city  arose. 

How  fine  and  fair  !     But  the  shining  air 
With  a  thousand  shattering  thunders  there 

Flapped  and  reeled.     For  the  fighting  foe — 
We  had  caught  him  in  his  lair. 

Surprised,  unready,  his  proud  ships  lay 
Idly  at  anchor  in  Bakor  Bay  ; — 

Unready,  surprised,  but  proudly  bold, 
Which  was  ever  the  Spaniard's  way. 

Then  soon  on  his  pride  the  dread  doom  fell, 
Red  doom, — for  the  ruin  of  shot  and  shell 

Lit  every  vomiting,  bursting  hulk 
With  a  crimson  reek  of  hell. 

But  to  the  brave  though  beaten,  hail ! 
All  hail  to  them  that  dare  and  fail  1 

To  the  dauntless  boat  that  charged  our  fleet 
And  sank  in  the  iron  hail ! 


Manila  Bay  1  Manila  Bay  1 

How  proud  the  song  on  our  lips  to-day  I 

A  brave  old  song  of  the  true  and  strong 
And  the  will  that  has  its  way  ; 

Of  the  blood  that  told  in  the  days  of  Drake 
When  the  fight  was  good  for  the  fighting  sake  ! 

For  the  blood  that  fathered  Farragut 
Is  the  blood  that  fathered  Blake  ; 

And  the  pride  of  the  blood  will  not  be  undone 
While  war's  in  the  world  and  a  fight  to  be  won. 

For  the  master  now,  as  the  master  of  old, 
Is  "  the  man  behind  the  gun." 

The  dominant  blood  that  daunts  the  foe. 
That  laughs  at  odds,  and  leaps  to  the  blow, — 

It  is  Dewey's  glory  to-day,  as  Nelson's 
A  hundred  years  ago  1 

^Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  in  Harper's. 


The  Races. 

The  special  event  at  the  Oakland  track  to-day  is 
the  Rancho  Del  Paso  Selling  Stakes  for  three-year- 
olds.  The  value  of  the  purse  is  $1,250,  the  distance 
is  one  mile  and  a  furlong,  and  as  there  are  some 
thirty-two  entries,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  field. 

The  seventh  and  last  meeting  for  the  present 
winter  season  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  will 
be  run  off  at  the  Oakland  Track  beginning  on 
Thursday,  May  4th,  and  ending  on  Saturday,  May 
20th.  The  stake  events  will  be  few  and  far  between, 
for  the  reason  that  there  remain  but  two  undecided, 
those  being  the  Corrigan  Stakes  for  two-year-olds, 
with  a  guaranteed  value  of  51,500,  at  fiYQ  furlongs, 
in  which  all  of  the  crack  youngsters  of  the  ,' resent 
season  are  engaged,  and  the  California  Steeple- 
chase. The  latter  event  wQl  in  all  probability  be  de- 
clared off,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  steeple- 
chase course  at  the  Oakland  Track  over  which  it  can 
be  run.  In  the  absence  of  stake  events  it  is  prob- 
able that  several  special  events  will  be  arranged 
during  the  meeting. 


—  "AA"    MEANS    A    GREAT     DEAL    WHEN     YOU 

see  it  on  a  bottle  of  Jesse  Moore  Whisky.     It  r 
the  best  and  purest  whisky  sold. 
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Womanly  Beauty 
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—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

—  IN   BIS  NEW  BOOt:  — 

"Heredity,    Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  gTonnd  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
.reveal  its  val ae : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness,  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies, 

It  can  not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  the  A  rgonaut  thus  : 
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A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
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To  other  countries  postage  wil'  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
dub  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


With  the  closing  of  Delmonico's  restaurant  at 
Twenty-Fifth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  two  weeks 
ago,  the  social  centre  of  New  York  moved  up  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-Fourth 
Street,  where  are  the  new  Delmonico's  and  the  new 
Sherry's.  A  few  years  ago  the  Brunswick,  the  Vic- 
toria, the  St,  James,  and  Delmonico's  were  favorite 
meeting  places  for  the  prominent  men  of  political, 
sporting,  and  social  circles.  The  Victoria  and  the 
Brunswick  are  closed  ;  the  St.  James  has  been  torn 
down,  and  now  Delmonico's  is  closed.  In  its  cor- 
ridors were  once  to  be  seen  such  famous  old  beaux  as 
"Larry"  Jerome,  "Sara"  Ward,  Arthur  Leary, 
Ward  McAllister,  John  Hoey,  "Bob"  Cutting,  and 
James  T.  Brady,  now  among  the  dead,  and  Fred 
Gebhardt,  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Frank  Work,  Chauncey 
Depew,  and  Lispenard  Stewart  among  those  who  are 
still  with  us.  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  and  all  her  train 
now  gone  were  well-known  faces  in  the  great  dining- 
room.  With  her  came  all  the  grand  dames  of  the 
past  generation.  Here  was  the  home  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs and  the  Assemblies.  Here  rose  to  the  height 
of  social  dictators  the  McAllister  clan  and  the  "Four 
Hundred"  of  his  naming.  Many  famous  weddings 
have  been  solemnized  within  those  walls.  Great 
dinners  have  been  given  at  this  house  of  Delmonico's. 

Delmonico's  was  founded  in  New  York  by  John 
Delmonico,  a  poor  Swiss  emigrant,  who  landed  there 
in  1825  with  only  two  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Two 
years  later  he  sent  for  his  brother,  Peter,  and  his 
nephew,  Francois,  and  the  sign  "Delmonico 
Brothers "  first  appeared  in  December,  1827,  at 
Nos.  21  and  23  William  Street.  Lorenzo,  another 
nephew,  joined  them  in  1830,  and  Sivo  in  1835. 
Delmonico's  was  the  recognized  resort  of  fashion- 
able society  then  gathered  about  the  Battery  and 
Coenties  Slip.  The  first  important  move  was  to 
Beaver  and  William  Streets,  where  fame  first  came 
in  the  person  of  a  plain  citizen  named  "  Louis 
Napoleon,"  afterward  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third. 
After  him  came  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  later  his 
two  nephews,  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  Comte  de 
Chartres.  Old  John  Delmonico  died  full  of  years 
and  pride  of  success.  Lorenzo  bought  out  his  Uncle 
Peter,  and  became  the  head  of  the  new  line.  Up- 
town went  the  tide  of  trade,  and  Delmonico  promptly 
moved  from  Bowling  Green  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  Chambers  Street  and  Broadway.  The  next  move 
was  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  where 
for  sixteen  years  all  the  great  public  dinners  were 
given.  The  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  entertained 
privately  or  publicly  there.  Horace  Greeley  pre- 
sided at  the  Dickens  dinner.  The  Chambers  Street 
home  was  not  abandoned  until  1876,  but  the  Four- 
teenth Street  house  was  ' '  the  Delmonico's."  Probably 
the  most  famous  dinner  ever  given  in  that  house  was 
that  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  about  1872,  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  plate.  In  1876  the  move  from 
Fourteenth  Street  to  Twenty  -  Sixth  Street  was 
made.  Lorenzo  died  in  1881  ;  Sivo  followed  him  in 
a  few  months,  leaving  Charles  Delmonico,  Sr.,  an 
estate  easily  worth  two  millions  of  dollars.  He  lost 
two-thirds  of  this  fortune  in  Wall  Street,  and  died 
alone  in  January,  1884,  amid  the  Orange  Mountains, 
where  he  had  wandered  in  mental  distress.  Charles 
Delmonico,  the  younger,  has  ruled  at  Twenty-Sixth 
Street  for  fifteen  years.  "John"  and  "Philipe" 
have  presided  as  head-waiters  over  the  dining-room 
and  cafi,  respectively,  for  twenty-five  years.  Del- 
monico's cafi,  wherever  located,  is  the  best  club  in 
New  York.  Nowhere  else  can  so  many  genial 
spirits  be  found  gathered  or  such  a  variety  of  man- 
kind studied.  The  restaurant  never  has  been  cheap. 
Strangely  enough,  wines  have  always  been  sold  at 
high  prices,  but  two  persons  can  dine  there  quite 
reasonably,  as  one  portion  is  always  enough  for 
two.  At  the  house  just  given  up  a  bedroom  and 
bath,  with  breakfast,  cost  one  hundred  dollars  per 
week  ;  but  there  are  some  men  living  who  used  to 
pay  Lorenzo  or  Sivo  Delmonico  ten  dollars  per  week 
for  their  rooms  on  William  Street,  with  board  thrown 
in.  A  tradition  of  the  house  that  has  proved  very 
costly  is  that  a  reputable  customer  must  never  be 
presented  with  his  bill  or  be  sued  for  the  amount. 

The  opening  of  this  third  home  of  the  Delmonico's 
was  coincident  with  the  commencement  of  an  epoch 
of  extravagant  entertaining  that  ended  there  a  few 
months  ago,  when  the  fourth  stage  in  the  growth  of 
the  famous  restaurant  was  reached  by  the  opening  of 
the  establishment  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-Fourth 
Street.  The  fuzbituis  of  the  old  place  whose  mem- 
ories go  back  to  the  early  'seventies  can  recall  Lucul- 
lian feasts  by  the  generals  of  society  that  have  no 
equals  in  these  days,  and  dances,  and  cotillions  that 
make  modern  affairs  of  the  kind  seem  small.  There 
Leonard  Jerome,  father  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
gave  a  series  of  banquets  in  conjunction  with  August 
Belmont  and  William  R.  Travers.  Each  of  the  hosts 
went  in  turn  to  Lorenzo  Delmonico,  and  said  to  him  : 
"Charge  what  you  will,  but  make  my  dinner  the 
best."  The  proprietor  decided  to  call  the  feasts  the 
"  Gold,  Silver,  and  Diamond  Dinners,"  and  so  they 
are  known  in  social  history.  Among  the  dishes  at 
one  of  the  a  was  canvasback  duck  cut  up  and  made 
into  an  aspic  de  canvasback,  string  beans  with  truffles 
cold,  as  salad,  and  truffled  ice-cream — all  gastro- 
nomic*-   velties  then.     At  the  second  dinner  each  fair 


guest  found  on  opening  her  napkin  a  gold  bracelet 
ornamented  with  the  words,  "Jerome  Park,"  in 
chased  gold.  At  the  third  dinner  the  women  re- 
ceived as  favors  exquisite  hand^painted  fans  of  such 
value  that  they  are  preserved  to  this  day.  Another 
of  the  famous  early  entertainments  at  Delmonico's 
was  given  by  A,  Gracie  King,  the  banker.  It  was  a 
private  ball  and  supper  to  introduce  his  daughter  to 
society.  The  guests  numbered  eight  hundred,  and 
the  host  brought  from  his  wine-cellar  his  best  old 
Madeira  and  hock.  It  was  the  pioneer  private  ball 
at  this  house,  and  proved  such  a  success  that  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  give  such  private  entertainments 

at  Delmonico's. 

♦ 

The  house  is  also  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Patriarchs'  and  the  Matriarchs'  balls.  The  first 
dances  of  the  Patriarchs  were  given  during  the  winter 
of  1872-73.  The  scheme  of  having  a  series  of  dances 
similar  to  the  famous  Almack's  balls  in  London  was 
formulated  by  the  late  Ward  McAllister.  The  first 
Patriarchs  were  John  Jacob  Astor,  William  Astor, 
Delancey  Kane,  Ward  McAllister,  George  Henry 
Warren,  Eugene  A.  Livingston,  W.  Butler  Duncan, 

E.  Templeton  Snelling,  Lewis  Colford  Jones,  John  W. 
Hammersley,  Benjamin  S.  Welles,  Frederick  Shel- 
don, Royal  Phelps,  Edwin  A.  Post,  A.  Gracie  King, 
Lewis  M.  Rutherford,  Robert  G.  Remsen,  William 
C.  Schermerhorn,  Francis  R.  Rives,  Maturin  Living- 
ston,  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer,  Walter  Langdon, 

F.  Grand  d'Hauteville,  C.  C.  Goodbue,  and  William 
R.  Travers.  Two  balls  were  given  each  season  by 
the  Patriarchs  at  Delmonico's  for  twenty-three  years. 
Then  Ward  McAllister  died,  and  the  scene  of  the 
dances  was  shifted  to  the  Waldorf.  A  year  later, 
when,  by  the  death  of  James  P.  Kernocban,  the 
Patriarchs  found  themselves  without  a  leader,  the 
organization  disbanded.  Of  the  many  dancing  sets 
formed  at  Delmonico's  the  only  surviving  one  is  the 
Assembly.  The  first  of  the  dances  under  the  exclusive 
direction  of  women  in  society  was  given  at  Delmoni- 
co's when  the  establishment  was  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Fourteenth  Street.  The  season  of  1881-2  was 
formally  opened  on  December  8th,  with  the  first 
"ladies'  ball"  at  Delmonico's.  The  ball  was  got 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Patriarchs,  except  that 
the  subscribers  were  one  hundred  women.  The  in- 
vitations were  limited  to  five  hundred,  and  the  hour 
set  for  the  opening  was  nine  o'clock  ;  but  eighteen 
years  ago,  as  now,  society  kept  late  hours,  and  by 
ten-thirty  few  persons  had  arrived.  The  reception 
committee  was  made  up  of  Mrs.  Chapman,  Mrs.  W. 
Butler  Duncan,  Mrs.  Goold  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Iselin,  Mrs. 
Rives,  and  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler.  The  cotillion  was 
opened  at  twelve  o'clock  by  Colonel  Delancey  Kane, 
then  the  favorite  leader.  The  association  of  women 
called  the  Matriarchs  grew  out  of  that  ball,  and  all 
the  subsequent  dances  were  called  Assembly  Balls. 
The  first  Assembly  Ball  was  given  at  Delmonico's  on 
December  28,  1882.  The  first  of  the  assemblies,  at 
Delmonico's,  in  the  season  of  1883-4,  on  December 
13th,  was  a  notable  dance.  The  cotillion  was  led  by 
J.  Ridgeway  Moore,  dancing  with  Mrs.  J.  Coleman 
Drayton,  and  among  the  guests  were  Matthew 
Arnold,  Lord  Vernon  (then  engaged  to  Miss  Frances 
Lawrence),  and  Lady  Mandeville,  nie  Yznaga,  after- 
ward Duchess  of  Manchester. 


The  latest  affectation,  according  to  a  veracious 
New  York  paper,  is  to  turn  your  toes  in.  On  Fifth 
Avenue,  any  fine  afternoon,  the  feet  of  all  the  smartest 
men  and  girls  point  inward.  Closer  scrutiny  reveals 
that  they  are  very  obviously  doing  it  "a-purpose," 
but  that  only  heightens  the  impressiveness  of  the 
thing.  Men  are  more  given  to  it  than  women.  It  is 
essentially  a  man's  affectation,  and  the  woman  who 
appropriates  it  does  so  upon  the  same  principle  that 
she  appropriates  his  cravats  and  collars.  Upon  man, 
too,  the  affectation  is  more  sensational.  With  feet 
shod  in  the  extra-heavy  and  extra-big  boots  so  fash- 
ionable just  now,  and  accompanied  by  the  popular 
peg-top  trousers,  the  turned-in  toes  are  at  their  awk- 
wardest.  It  is  all  on  account  of  the  game  of  golf. 
Much  golf  makes  one  pigeon-tord,  as  is  proved  by 
the  devotees  of  the  game.  Instinctively  in  driving 
and  swinging  the  feet  veer  inward,  and  before  long 
they  point  that  way  off  the  links  as  well  as  on  them. 
This  principle  once  established,  the  next  step  was 
that  all  ambitious  to  become  golfers  should  turn  their 
toes  in.  Then  everybody  who  hoped  to  be  taken  for 
a  golfer  began  to  turn  his  toes  in,  and  finally  all  those 
who  blindly  do  a  thing  just  because  everybody  else  is 
doing  it,  and  no  matter  how  ugly  and  senseless  the 
thing  may  be,  became  pigeon-toed. 


It  is  a  point  of  etiquette,  universally  observed  at 
the  national  capital,  never  to  obtrude  attentions  upon 
the  President  when  he  appears  in  public.  On  the 
street  or  in  any  place  of  amusement  in  Washington 
the  President  has  the  undisputed  privilege  of  appear- 
ing as  any  private  citizen.  He  is  never  stared  at  un- 
less it  is  by  strangers,  and  his  appearance  in  a  theatre 
is  not  greeted  with  any  sort  of  demonstration.  The 
President  may  walk  where  he  pleases  in  the  streets  of 
Washington,  meeting  with  no  further  notice  than  the 
tipping  of  a  hat,  unless  of  his  own  motion  he  stops  to 
speak  with  some  one.  Office-seekers  and  petitioners 
never  venture  to  approach  him  on  the  street.  His 
surest  riddance  of  the  importunities  of  the  throng  is 
to  go  out  among  them.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the 
British  embassador,  speaking  of  the  American  cus- 
toms that  had  impressed  him,  remarked  that  while  a 
foreigner's  first  impression  might  be  that  the  seeming 
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indifference  of  the  public  toward  the  President  when 
he  appeared  on  the  street  or  at  the  theatre  was  the 
result  of  an  exaggerated  idea  of  democracy,  it  must 
become  apparent  on  closer  observation  that  it  was 
the  highest  possible  tribute  of  respect  and  considera- 
tion, jihart 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 


The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

for  the   week  ending  Wednesday,    April   25,   1899, 

amounted  to  33  489  shares  stock  and  $86,000  bonds 

as  follows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.        Closed,  Bid.  Asked. 

Los  An.  Ry.  5%  . . . .   48.000    @  105  104 H.     105^ 

Market  St.  Ry  6%.  .     1,000    @  128  127& 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.. .     4,000    @  117^  n6Jfi     117M 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%. ...  19,000    @  1135^-114         114 

Park&C.  H.  Ry  6%     2,000    ©107^  107^ 

S.F.&N.P.Rys%.     1,000     @ii5tf  115^8 

S.  F.  &S.  J.  Ry.5%    1,000    ©117  115        116 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. . .     3,000    @  112-    112^     112*4 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     1,000    @  123  123        125 

U.     S.    Coup.     4% 

(New) 6,000    @  i2o3£  130 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  3,660     @    66 %-  72%      70K       71& 
Spring  Valley  Water.      790     @  ioo^-ioaJi     ioo}4     101 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Equitable  Gas 665     ©7-        7H        7  73A 

Mutual  Electric 1,345     @    *4~      16&       16%       i6J6 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.      155     @    46-      46M       44  47 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        25    @    76^  72% 

Pacific  Lighting  Co. .  5     @    45  42%       45 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  1,890    @    70&-  74  70M      71 

S.F.Gas 350    @     3H  3%        3H 

Banks. 
First  National 34    @  222J4  222^ 

Street  R.  R. 
Market  St 310    @   62^- 63K      63         63M 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 1,600    @    67-      74K      73% 

Vigorit 100    @      2  -U  2#        2% 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Ce 510    @    *7%-  *7&      17K 

Hawaiian 1,685    ©103-    no        no        ziz 

Hutchinson 8,goo    &    31%-  36K       35K       36 

Paauhau  S.  P.  Co...  10,690    @    39 J£-  42%      42K       43 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 90    @  noj^-uoj^      no 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      625    @    74-      79K      79$£      79% 

The  sugar  stocks  were  very  active  and  over  25  000 
shares  changed  hands,  advancing  from  %  to  7 
points,  the  latter  in  Hawaiian  Commercial,  which 
closed  no  bid  on  sales  of  1,685  shares.  Hutchinson 
was  very  active  and  strong,  and  advanced  5  points  on 
sales  of  9,000  shares  to  36^,  but  closed  off  &  of  a 
point  at  36  asked.  Paauhau  advanced  4  points  on 
sales  of  10,000  shares  to  43^,  and  closed  at  42%. 
Onomea,  which  will  be  listed  on  the  Exchange  in  the 
near  future,  was  active  and  advanced  3  points  to  46% 
on  sales  of  3,500,  but  closed  at  46  bid.  Hana  Planta- 
tion Company  sold  at  17K  and  bid  on  small  sales  ; 
this  stock  will  pay  a  quarterly  dividend  of  not  less 
than  50  cents  per  share  on  or  before  August  1st. 

Giant  Powder  was  strong  and  advanced  8J4  points 
to  75  Kr  but  closed  at  73  %  bid,  74  asked.  This  com- 
pany's earnings  have  largely  increased,  and  it  is 
rumored  on  street  that  the  dividend  will  be  increased 
in  the  near  future. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  9c  Co.  and  Anglo-Californlan  Banks, 

BIG  B.  SOHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

WQRTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

in  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Secnrltles. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branched : 
T.OWIMVW.     PARTS.    BKRT.IN.     STIINRT 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  i8g8 27,289, 19P. 73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bbckbr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mbybr  ;  Second  Yice  -  President, 
H.  Horstm ann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Hbkrmann  ;  Secretary,  Ghorgh 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mulles;  General 
Attorney,  W.  S.  Goodfbllow. 

Board  of  Directors—lgn.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


New  York.. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITA!, 83,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

January  1,  1899. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vlce-Prey'urr* 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prbntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay .Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 
(Messrs.  Laidlaw  8 
•'•  I  The  Bank  of  New  Yo»k,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  E.     ,  mge  Bank 

B 05 ton .The  National  cv,.    mut  Bank 

Chimm  J  IUin°is  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

l-nJcag0 J  Union  National  Ba,^      B 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  Vational  Bank 

St.  Louis P.oatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bnnk  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Son* 

Paris Messrs  Qd  Rothschild  Frerei 

Berlin. Direction  der  Jjbconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies. . Chaptered  Bank  of  India, 

,  __       _    ,      .  Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. .......;.  .xhe  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and/  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  fasned  available  fa  all  ports  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO..  BANK 

San  Francisco  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surpln 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valbntine,  President;  H  OMER  s.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  IT  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Millbr,  Scc^i  a  Asst-Co^hier. 

Directors— John  J.  ValentinUF  Eenj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  1  ohn  P    ^mingh^m,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  "Vork,  Salt;  .,alce,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE    INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKxFORD. 
Capital   Paid  Up,  ai.OOC^oor)  .    AsSetSf  S3, 703,- 
300;   Sarpltu  to  Pollcj.B',,!,!,,,,,  S3, 113, 846. 

Benjamin  J.  9ftnTH,  Manager. 
COLIN  V.  l.c:  O,  i     -„t  ,-or  Sim  1-rancl.co. 

ii  California  Street. 


May  i,  1899. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  Countess  of  Beaconsfield  once  confided  to  a 
friend  that  Disraeli,  while  possessing  the  greatest 
moral  courage,  was  altogether  lacking  in  physical 
courage.  "As  an  instance,"  she  said,  "I  always 
have  to  pull  the  string  of  the  shower-bath  for  him." 

When  Peter  Dunne,  of  Dooley  fame,  was  at  the 
Players'  Club,  in  New  York,  some  months  ago,  to 
him  was  introduced  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  face- 
tious mood.  "Why,  Mr.  Dunne,"  said  Davis,  "I 
expected  to  see  you  in  chin  whiskers."  "  Why,  Mr. 
Davis,"  Dunne  replied,  "  I  expected  to  find  you  in  a 
shirt-waist." 

A  little  while  ago  Russell  Sage  was  approached  for 
contributions  to  a  deserving  cause,  but  he  was  not  in 
the  giving  vein.  Clever  cajolery  induced  him  to  say 
finally  that  he  would  help  a  little,  and  his  eagle  eye 
was  cast  hurriedly  over  the  list.  One  of  the  first 
signatures  he  saw  was:  "Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  $50." 
"  What's  this  ?  "  he  said  ;  "you  have  been  to  see  my 
wife  ?  Very  good."  With  that  he  scratched  out  the 
"  s "  in  "  Mrs."  and  added  "and  wife,"  making  the 
signature  read  :  "Mr.  Russell  Sage  and  wife,  $50." 
Handing  back  the  list,  he  remarked:  "There,  my 
good  fellow,  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Sage  and  I  can  help 
you  to  that  extent." 


A  Boston  lady  of  great  respectability  was  recently 
traveling  in  North  Dakota,  a  rigid  prohibition  State, 
and  in  the  dining-cars  this  notice  was  posted  ;  "  No 
intoxicating  liquors  will  be  served  while  the  train  is 
passing  through  the  State  of  North  Dakota."  The 
train  had  been  rolling  along  through  that  intermin- 
able State  a  long  time,  when  the  Boston  lady  came 
into  the  dining-car  for  her  dinner.  Casting  her  eye 
out  of  the  car  window  upon  a  somewhat  changed 
landscape,  she  said  to  the  waiter,  with  purely  geo- 
graphical interest :  ' '  Are  we  still  in  North  Dakota  ?  " 
"  No,  ma'am,"  said  he,  alertly,  and  with  a  hospitable 
grin  ;  "  what'll  you  take  to  drink,  ma'am  ?  " 


On  the  second  day  out,  one  of  the  sailors  on  a 
White  Star  steamer  had  a  bad  fall  and  sustained  a 
severe  cut  on  his  head.  One  of  the  ladies  on  board 
was  very  solicitous  about  him,  and  inquired  of  the 
captain  that  evening  how  he  was  doing.  Rough 
weather  came  on,  and  she  was  compelled  to  forget 
the  wounded  sailor  in  her  own  suffering.  Four  days 
later,  when  she  emerged,  white  and  weak,  from  her 
state-room,  she  saw  the  poor  sailor,  with  a  strip  of 
plaster  on  his  forehead.  "How  is  your  head  ?  "  she 
asked,  kindly,  as  he  passed  by  on  some  duty. 
"  West  by  south,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  delivered 
with  respectful  but  hasty  clearness,  and  he  was  gone. 


Brignoli  once  agreed  to  sing  a  solo  at  St.  Agnes 
Church,  New  York  city.  He  came  in  late,  and 
after  divesting  himself  of  many  coverings,  tumbling 
over  music-racks,  and  exasperating  the  choir  by  try- 
ing his  voice,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
ready.  By  this  time,  however,  the  sermon  had  com- 
menced ;  but  Brignoli,  unabashed,  leaned  over  the 
choir-railings  and  tried  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  preacher  by  shaking  his  head  and  gesticulating 
with  his  bands.  At  last  he  called  out  in  a  voice 
which  was  audible  for  some  distance:  "Me  ready 
for  ze  sing  I  Stoppa  ze  preach  I  Stoppa  ze 
preach  I "  And  the  priest  actually  cut  the  sermon 
short  in  order  to  accommodate  the  impatient  tenor, 
whose  voice  now  rang  out  with  such  fervor  as  to 
thrill  the  worshipers  and  justify  the  sacrifice. 


On  the  journey  from  Vienna  to  St,  Petersburg,  Cum- 
berland, a  well-known  thought-reader,  entertained  bis 
fellow-passengers  by  guessing  their  thoughts.  One  of 
the  travelers,  a  Polish  Jew,  who  took  the  whole  thing 
for  a  hoax,  offered  to  pay  Cumberland  the  sum  of 
fifty  roubles  if  he  could  divine  bis  thoughts.  Visibly 
amused,  Cumberland  said:  "You  are  going  to  the 
fair  at  Nijni- Novgorod,  where  you  intend  to  purchase 
goods  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  roubles,  after 
which  you  will  declare  yourself  bankrupt,  and  com- 
pound with  your  creditors  for  three  per  cent."  On 
hearing  these  words  the  Jew  gazed  at  the  speaker 
with  reverential  awe.  He  then,  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  drew  out  of  the  leg  of  his  boot  a  shabby 
purse,  and  handed  over  the  fifty  roubles.  Where- 
upon the  great  magician  triumphantly  inquired : 
"Then  I  have  guesst  -  your  thoughts,  eh  ?"  "  No," 
replied  the  Jew,  "  but  you  have  given  me  a  brilliant 
idea." 

A  reporter  named  Jones,  on  a  daily  in  St.  Louis, 
was  detailed  to  interview  the  governor  of  another 
State,  who  had  slipped  into  the  city  on  a  secret 
political  mission.  He  learned  to  his  disgust  that 
Jackson,  the  star  repcrter  of  a  rival  sheet,  was  on  to 
the  fact  and  proposed  to  call  in  an  hour.  Acting  on 
inspiration,  he  sent  up  a  card  bearing  Jackson's 
name,  and  was  promptly  admitted.  When  he  had 
learned  all  he  wanted,  he  asked,  with  gross  and  in- 
tentional impudence,  whether  the  information  was 
really  true.  The  governor  turned  purple.  "D'y' 
question  my  word?"  he  st'd.  "Oh,  don't  get  gay  I  " 
replied  Jones,  airily;  "common  governors  cut  no 
ice  with  my  office."    The  old  man  foamed  at  the 


mouth.  "You  insolent  scoundrel,"  he  roared,  "get 
out  of  my  rooms  !  "  That  was  exactly  what  Jones 
wanted,  and  he  went.  Presently  Jackson  showed 
up.  "Here,  boy,"  he  said,  pompously,  "take  my 
card  to  the  governor."  When  the  old  man  looked 
at  the  pasteboard  he  nearly  expired.  "The  blankety- 
blanked  infamous  villain  1  "  he  spluttered  ;  "  i  never 
heard  of  such  blankety-blanked  effrontery  in  my 
life  I  Tell  that  miscreant  if  he  or  anybody  else 
from  his  infernal  paper  comes  up  here  I'll  kill  "em  I  " 
The  word  was  carried  to  Jackson,  who  went  away 
raving.  Next  day  his  paper  intimated  the  governor 
was  in  town  on  a  bender.  Jones's  paper  had  a  capi- 
tal interview  and  a  big  "scoop."  j»*»rt 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Numerically  Correct. 
The  fair  Euphemia  Brown  is  1, 

And  quickly  2  the  church  she  hies, 
Wi  3  son  for  the  hasty  act 
Be  4  her  ardent  lover's  eyes  ; 
"  If  5  to  meet  your  irate  pa, 

1  fear  'twill  make  me  6,"  said  he, 
"  Unless  this  7  ly  plan  of  yours 
Should  culmin  8  auspiciously. 
Oh.  Fate,  be  but  in  this  be  9, 
1  o  nothing  more  from  thee  I  " 

—  The  Cza  r. 

Eugene  Field  on  the  Grip. 
The  gods  let  slip  that  fiendish  grip 

Upon  me  last  week  Sunday — 
No  fiercer  storm  than  racked  my  form 
E'er  swept  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ; 
But  oow,  good-by 
To  drugs  say  I — 
Good-by  to  gnawing  sorrow  ; 
I  am  up  to-day, 
And,  whoop,  hooray  I 
I'm  going  out  to-morrow  I 

What  aches  and  pain  in  bones  and  brain 

I  had  I  need  not  mention  ; 
It  seems  to  me  such  pangs  must  be 
Old  Satan's  own  invention  ; 

Albeit  I 

Was  sure  I'd  die, 
The  doctor  reassured  me — 

And  true  enough 

With  his  vile  stuff. 
He  ultimately  cured  me. 

As  there  I  lay  in  bed  all  day. 

How  fair  outside  looked  to  me  I 
A  smile  so  mild  old  Nature  smiled 
It  seemed  to  warm  clean  through  me. 

In  chastened  mood 

The  scene  I  viewed, 
Inventing,  sadly  solus, 

Fantastic  rhymes 

Between  the  limes 
I  had  to  take  a  bolus. 

Of  quinine  slugs  and  other  drugs 

I  guess  I  took  a  million — 
Such  drugs  as  serve  to  set  each  nerve 
To  dancing  a  cotillion  : 

The  doctors  say 

The  only  way 
To  rout  the  grip  instanter 

Is  to  pour  in 

All  kinds  of  sin — 
Similibus  curantur. 

'Twas  hard,  and  yet  I'll  soon  forget 
Those  ills  and  cures  distressing  ; 
One's  future  lies  'neath  gorgeous  skies 
When  one  is  convalescing  1 
So  now,  good-by 
To  drugs,  say  I — 
Good-by,  thou  phantom  Sorrow  I 
I  am  up  to-day. 
And,  whoop,  hooray  I 
I'm  going  out  to-morrow. 

— Eugene  Field. 

Hobson's  Complaint. 
Oh,  fickle  public,  friends  of  mine, 

Of  not  so  very  long  ago, 
Why  have  you  passed  me  down  the  line  ? 

Why  keep  bouquets  you  once  did  throw  ? 
Just  bear  in  mind  I'm  on  deck  yet, 
Let  you  forget,  lest  you  forget. 

When  wild  war  waged  about  your  ears, 

Who  bottled  up  Cervera's  fleet  i 
Who  listened  to  your  frantic  cheers  ? 

Who  kissed  your  maidens  young  and  sweet  ? 
'Twas  I,  and  I  am  on  deck  yet, 
So  don't  forget.     No,  don't  forget. 

Far  sent,  they've  got  me  exiled  here 

To  tinker  busted  battle-ships  ; 
Me  the  great  hero,  who  last  year 

Could  give  the  whole  department  tips  ; 
Me  who  was  once  the  nation's  pet, 
You  now  forget,  you  now  forget. 

For  politicians  turned  me  down 

In  spiteful  envy  of  my  fame  ; 
The  papers  mocked  my  fair  renown 

And  jibed  at  my  euphonious  name. 
But  I'll  get  even  with  them  yet. 
Don't  you  forget.     Don't  you  forget. 

— Portland  Oregonian. 


BROWN'S  For  the 

BRONCHIAL  — ,  , 

troches  Throat 

The  Public  Speaker's  Friend. 

John  L  Brown  &  Son,  Boston, 


Singer  Automatic 

This  table,  devised  especially  for  the  Singer 
Automatic,  is  the  latest  result  of  the  cabinet- 
maker's art,  and  is  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
convenience,  simple  ingenuity  in  arrangement 
and  thoroughness  of  workmanship.     In  regular 
course,   it  is    sup- 
plied either  in  oak 
or  walnut,  but  can 
be  made  to  order 

inanykindofwood  c~^-~^^Jil^ 

desired,  finished  to 
match  the  most  ornate  furnish- 
ings. The  machine  is  hinged, 
so  that  it  can  be  folded  down 
below  the  table  against  a  bent- 
wood  shield  that  fully  protects 
the  dress  of  the  operator  and 
the  floor  from  all  droppings  of 
oil,  lint,  etc.  By  this  device 
the  machine  is  thoroughly  pro- 
tected from  dust,  and  the  stand 
forms  an  ornamental  and  use- 
ful table  that  is  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate to  any  home.  The 
hinged  extension  leaf  covering 
the  machine  when  down  is 
folded  back  when  it  is  raised, 
thus  making  a  table-top  meas- 
uring 40  inches  in  length  by  16 
inches  in  width,  affording  am- 
ple room  for  work. 

Sold  on  Instalments.     You  can  try  one  FREE.     Old  Machines  taken  in  Exchange. 

THE    SINGER    MANUFACTURING    COHPANY. 

Offices  in  Every  City  in  the  World. 


Ask    dealers    for  Special  Diabetic  FOOd.  for  Diabetes, 
them  —  see  that      \     ^     _  _ .  *     -n  ,_.•,         ,. 

packages     have  Clutetl  FIOUT,  for  Dyspepsia  and  Con*  u  pal  ton, 

{■«"    pkm"phS  Barley  Crystals,  for  Kidney  Troooies. 

and    onr    sample 

offer  mailed  free.  FAli  YYLLL  &  BUSES,  Watertow  n.  ti.  1.,  U.S.A. 


Too  Much  Prosperity. 

The  editor  of  the  Free  Silver  Banner  bent  over 
his  desk  and  wrote.  Hot,  scathing  words  oozed 
from  the  end  of  his  fountain-pen  and  scrawled  across 
the  white  paper  that  he  was  spoiling  forever.     . 

He  denounced  the  government  in  the  most  fiery 
sentences  at  his  command.  He  drew  pathetic  pen- 
pictures  of  the  misery  of  the  people  "under  the 
rule  of  the  money  -  sharks  and  land  -  grabbers." 
"Starvation  stalked  across  the  land  in  seven-league 
boots.  The  monopoly  organs  boasted  of  the  re- 
turn of  prosperity  ;  but  where  was  this  prosperity  ? 
Who  had  seen  it  ?  Surely  not  the  people  who  were 
compelled  to  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows." 
"  As  he  got  warmed  up  to  his  work  the  editor  fairly 
ground  his  teeth.  He  tossed  off  sheet  after  sheet  of 
matter  that  was  calculated  to  show  how  all  this 
misery — all  these  troubles — might  have  been  avoided 
if  Bryan  had  been  elected,  and  he  predicted  a  com- 
plete overturning  of  affairs  in  1900,  "They  say 
prosperity  is  here,"  he  wrote;  "but  nobody  except 
the  monopolists  can  find  it.  And,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  misery  we  have  at  home,  they  want  to  annex 
a  lot  more.  What  would  Washington  and  Jefferson 
say  if  they  could  suddenly  appear  among  us  ?  Are 
our  people  going  to  permit  this  mistake  to  be  made  ? 
We  think  not !  Speed  the  day  when  this  mockery 
they  call  prosperity  will  have  been  forced  aside  1 " 

He  read  his  editorial  through  after  it  was  finished, 
and  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  consternation  it 
would  spread  among  ' '  the  fools  who  thought  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  existing  order  of  things." 
Then  he  took  the  sheets  to  the  foreman. 

"No  use  settin'  this  up,"  said  the  latter,  as  he 
glanced  through  the  stuff. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  the  editor,  with  fire  in  his  eyes. 

"  Because  the  business- manager  has  just  sent  word 
in  that  he's  got  so  many  ads  we'll  have  to  use  the 
editorial  columns  to  get  'em  all  in." 

The  editor  walked  back  to  his  desk,  sat  down,  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  muttered  : 

"D n  this  prosperity,  anyhow  I      Is  there  no 

escape  from  it  ?  " — Cleveland  Leader. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Kemedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


aNUli      S.     S.    Australia,     for 

fiJllllv   Honolulu    only,    Wed- 

Bh  nesday,  May  3,  2  p.  m. 

S.    S.     Moana     sails 

in   ]     via       Honolulu        and 

1^     Auckland  for  Sydney, 

(OipiUr-  rg|d9?atd1a0yp.rn?y    "' 
J.  D.  Spreckelg  &  Bros.  Co.,  Acts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 
New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris May  10  I  St.  Louis May  24 

St.  Paul May  17  \  Paris May  31 

BED   STAR   LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Friesland May  10  I  Westernland May  54 

Southwark May  17  |  Kensington May  31 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To   Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navf- 
gation  Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Gaelic..(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

Horic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  17 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  July  14 

Gaelic.  ..(Via Honolulu)  "Wednesday  Aug.  9 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    offico, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


fo 


Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  M.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at_  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

America  Maru Saturday ,  May  6 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  June  1 

Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  June  27 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
431  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  1, 
6,  11,    16,  21,  26,  May  1,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m.,  Apr.  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  May  1, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  m., 
.  Apr.   4,  9,   14,   19,  24,  20,  May  4,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
Apr.  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  May  4,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 

Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 

A.  H.,  Apr.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  May  2,  and  every  fourth 

day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 

For  Mexican  ports.  10  a.  m„  seventh  of  each  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre. 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office*  New  Montgomery  St.(Palace  Hotel). 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and LIVERPOOL, 

VIA  (JUEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  EXCELLENCE  op  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.     583  feet  long:. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
13,553  tone. 

GERMANIC  BRITANNIC 

OCEANIC 

704  feet  long:.     17,040  tons.    Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to   official    railway    and  steamship  offices  on 
Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Heller-Hellman  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Clara  Hellman  and  Captain 
Emmanuel  S.  Heller,  U.  S.  V.,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  26th,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  on  Franklin  Street.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  sister 
of  Miss  Flora  Hellman  and  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr., 
manager  of  the  Union  Trust  Company.  The  groom 
s  the  son  of  the  late  Moses  Heller,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Heller  &  Powers.  He  served  as 
captain  and  quartermaster  in  the  Eighth  California 
Volunteers,  and  is  a  member  of  the  University  Club, 
the  Concordia  Club,  and  the  San  Francisco  Verein. 
Both  the  bride  and  groom  are  highly  esteemed  by  a 
host  of  friends. 

A  limited  number  of  relatives  and  very  intimate 
friends  were  invited  to  witness  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Voor- 
sanger.  Miss  Flora  Hellman  was  the  maid  of 
honor  and  Mr.  Samuel  Heller  was  the  best  man. 
After  the  ceremony  an  elaborate  supper  was  served 
under  the  direction  of  Wheeler.  The  gifts  to  the 
bride  were  numerous  and  of  great  value.  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Heller  left  on  Thursday  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  State,  and  will  return  in  a  few  weeks. 


The  Huntington-Hubbard  Banquet. 

An  elaborate  banquet  was  given  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  April  27th,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington  and  General  Thomas  H. 
Hubbard,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  The 
hosts  on  the  occasion  were  Mr.  George  Crocker, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Herrin,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mr.  N.  T. 
Smith,  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnilt,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fillmore, 
Mr.  M.  Gardner,  Mr.  E.  C.  Wright,  Mr.  William 
Hood,  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  William  H.  Mills, 
Mr.  Jerome  Madden,  Mr.  William  Sproule,  and  Mr. 
T.  H.  Goodman.  The  tables  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  square  and  were  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  A  string  orchestra  provided 
music.  Mr.  William  H.  Mills  acted  as  toast-master 
and  most  efficiently  directed  the  toasts  and  responses, 
which  were  as  follows  : 

"  Our  Country  "  was  responded  to  by  the  singing 
of  "America"  by  a  choir,  with  an  accompaniment 
by  the  orchestra  ;  "The  Health  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington," responded  to  by  Mr.  Huntington;  "The 
Health  of  General  T.  H.  Hubbard,"  responded  to 
by  General  Hubbard  ;  address  by  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins  ;  "  The  Stability  of  American  Institutions," 
by  Judge  Van  R.  Paterson  ;  "The  Growth  of  the 
Religious  Sentiment  in  California,"  by  Rev.  Robert 
Mackenzie;  "Corporations  and  Ccbperation,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Weinstock,  of  Sacramento;  "The  Most 
Auspicious  Tendency  of  the  Times,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
Edward  Locke;  "The  Future  of  San  Francisco," 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrmann  ;  "The  Close  of  the 
Spanish  Rule  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  by  Rabbi 
Jacob  Voorsanger  ;  "  The  Press  and  Its  Relations  to 
the  Material  and  Moral  Development  of  this  State," 
by  Mr.  L.  G.  Carpenter;  "The  Artistic  Develop- 
ment of  this  City  and  State,"  by  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Scott. 

The  remarks  of  the  speakers  were  all  timely  and 
well  couched,  and  formed  an  interesting  finale  to  the 
banquet,  which  was  certainly  an  ahTair  of  much  en- 
joyment. Those  who  were  present  to  meet  Mr. 
Huntington  and  General  Hubbard  were  : 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Abbott,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Addison,  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Allen,  Dr.  Winslow  Anderson,  Mr.  George  N. 
Armsby,  General  John  D.  Babcock,  Mr.  Wakefield 
Baker,  Mr.  Leon  Blum,  Mr.  Antoine  Borel,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Eothin,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bowers,  Mr.  William  B.  Bradford,  Mr. 
M.  J.  Brandenstein,  Mr.  F.  L.  Brown,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  Mr.  Charles  Bundschu,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Breeden,  Mr.  L.  G.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Castle,  Dr.  William  Fitch  Cheney,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Clinch, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Cochran,  Mr.  N.  P.  Chipman,  Dr.  Beverly 
Cole,  Mr.  C.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  H.  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Crocker,  Mr.  J.  D.  Cuthbert,  Mr.  A.  D.  Cutler, 
Mr.  Horace  Davis,  Mr.  Henry  Dernham,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Dimond,  Mr.  F.W.  Dohrmann,  Mr.  Wendell  Easton,  Mr, 
Charles  P.  Eells,  Mr.  Herman  Eppinger,  Mr.  Edward 
Everett,  Mr.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Forbes,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Foster,^  Mr.  S.  W.  Fuller,  Mr.  G.  W.  Fletcher, 
Mr.  Edwin  Goodall,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Leon  Guggenhime,  Mr.  William  Haas, 
Mr.  O.  A.  Hale,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hechtman,  Mr.  I.  W. 
Hellman,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  O.  Harron,  Mr.  C.  O.  Hooker, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard, 
Mr.  John  L.  Howard,  Mr.  J.  R,  Howell,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Huntington,  Mr.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Knights,  Mr.  H.  X.  Lally,  Mr.  E.  R.  Lilienthal,  Mr. 
Philip  N.  Lilienthal,  Mr.  F.  S.  Douty,  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Locke,  Mr.  O.  F.  Long,  Mr.  C.  E.  Green,  Mr. 
Mansfield  Lovell,  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  Mr.  E.  J. 
McCutchen,  Mr.  G.  W.  McEnerney,  Mr.  George  W. 
McNear,  Mr.  L.  R.  Mead,  Mr.  Henry  Michaels,  Mr. 
L.  Michels,  Mr.  C.  E.  Miller,  Mr.  W.  W.  Montague, 
Mr.  S.  V.  Mooney,  Mr.  Percy  T.  Morgan,  Captain 
Charles  Nelson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Neustadter,  Mr.  W.  Mayo 
Newhall,  Hon.  Van  R.  Paterson,  Captain  A.  H,  Payson, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Pierson,  Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Piatt,  Mr.  E.  B.  Pond,  Prince  A.  Poniatowski,  Mr.  Isaac 
L.  Requa,  Mr.  J.  W.  Richards,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Rithet, 
Mr.  John  Rosenfeld,  Mr.  P.  C.  Rossi,  Mr.  Lippman 
Sachs,  Mr.  A.  Sbarboro,  Mr.    George  W.  Scott,    Mr. 


ROYAL Baki'8 


Powder 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from.  Pure  Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar. 


Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  Claus  Spreck- 
els,  Mr,  Julian  Sonntaff,  Mr.  James  Spiers,  Mr.  James 
Speyer,  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  Mr.  Sigmund  Stern,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Slawson,  Mr.  Samuel  Sfernheim,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Stone,  Mr.  Vanderlynn  Stow,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sumner,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Tay,  Captain  W.  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  F.  Tillman,  Mr.  A. 
G.  Towne,  Mr.  Isaac  Upham,  Mr.  John  J.  Valentine,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Vail,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Morris  Walter, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Watkins,  Admiral  J.  C.  Watson,  U.  S.  N., 
Mr.  Rollo  V.  Watt,  Mr.  Sylvain  Weill,  Mr.  H.  Wein- 
stock, Mr.  William  B.  Wellman,  Mr.  George  H.  Wheaton, 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  Mr.  W.  R.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Asa 
White,  Mr.  A.  L.  Whitney,  Mr.  Alphonso  A.  Wigmore, 
Mr.  J.  K.  Wilson,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Wood,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Rabbi  Jacob  Voorsanger, 
and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Yates. 


The  Martin  Dinner-Party. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party on  Monday  evening,  April  24th,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl.  A  profusion  of 
beautiful  flowers  were  used  in  producing  attractive 
decorative  effects  in  all  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 
Several  hours  were  pleasantly  passed  at  the  table. 
Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick 
Kohl,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Sewall,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss 
Schneely,  Miss  Jolliffe,  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone, 
Prince  Andre*  Poniatowski,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin, 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  J. 
Downey  Harvey,  Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Baron 
Alexander  von  Schroder,  Major  R.  H.  Noble,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart. 


The  Goewey  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Monroe  Goewey  gave  a  de- 
lightful dinner-party  recently,  at  their  home  on  Page 
Street,  and  hospitably  entertained  twelve  of  their 
friends.  The  table  decorations  were  in  tones  of  pink 
and  yellow,  and  the  illumination  was  by  candle-light. 
A  hidden  orchestra  rendered  music  during  the  even- 
ing.    The  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goewey  were  : 

Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Greenwood,  Miss  Dillon, 
Miss  Magee,  Miss  Gertrude  Goewey,  Miss  Jessie 
Fillmore,  Mr.  W.  W.  Chapin,  Mr.  James  W.  Reid, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Havens,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Greenwood, 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Quay,  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  King.    j1. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ruth  Bird  Pugh  and  Mr. 
Clyde  Sunderland  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  July 
6th,  at  the  residence  of  the  mother  of  the  bride-elect, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Pugh,  1572  Tenth  Avenue,  Oakland. 
The  young  lady  is  very  handsome  and  is  popular  in 
society  circles  across  the  bay.  The  groom-elect  is 
the  son  of  Rev.  James  Sunderland,  of  Oakland. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Emye  R.  Habenicht  and 
Mr.  David  H.  McLaughlin  took  place  at  the  Century 
Club  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  26th,  and  it  was 
quietly  but  pleasantly  celebrated.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Habenicht,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Nicholas  Van  Bergen. 
The  groom  is  a  trusted  employee  of  Levi  Strauss  & 
Co.  Rev.  Dr.  Tieste,  of  Oakland,  performed  the 
ceremony.  Only  relatives  and  intimate  friends  were 
present. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Katherine  Cunningham  and 
Mr.  Frank  Boggs,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Boggs, 
took  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride-elect  in  Stockton 
on  Wednesday,  April  26th .  Only  relatives  and 
very  intimate  friends  were  present. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Newhall 
will  give  a  matinee  tea  at  the  residence  of  the  former 
on  Saturday,  April  29th. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  will  give  a  banquet  at  his 
residence  on  California  Street  on  Saturday  evening. 
May  6th,  at  which  he  will  entertain  the  prominent 
officials  of  tbe  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  quite 
a  number  more  of  his  friends. 

Tbe  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
27th,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed,  owing  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Pringle,  who  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  club. 

The  members  of  California  Commandery,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
will  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Manila  Bay  by  a  banquet  to  be  held  in  the  Red 
Room  of  the  Bohemian  Club  on  Monday  evening, 
May  1st. 

Mrs.  Kate  Westcott  Allen  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
on  Saturday,  April  29th,  at  her  residence,  822  East 
Fifteenth  Street,  Oakland,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Hungerford  Allen,  who  were  recently  mar- 
ried. 

Mr.  Leland  S.  Ramsdell  will  give  a  dancing-party 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
29th,  in  honor  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  battle-ship 
Iowa. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  gave  a  very  pleasant  luncheon  at 
the  Pacific-Union  Club  recently  in  honor  of  Mr.  C. 
P.  Huntington. 

Prince  Andre  Poniatowski  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  on  April  21st,  complimentary  to 
Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington.  The  others  present  were  Mr. 
D.  O.  Mills,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  I.  W.  Hell- 
man, Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Mr. 
T.  S.  Bullock,  Mr.  Charles  Holbrook,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Zeile,  Mr.  Antoine  Borel,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  W.  F.  Herrin,  Mr.  William 
G.  Irwin,  and  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt. 

Miss  Jane  Rawlings  gave  an  enjoyable  dinner- 
party at  the  Piedmont  Club,  near  Oakland,  recently, 
in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Daggett.  The  others  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stephenson,  Miss  Annie 
Clay,   Misses  Margaret  and    Sadie    Sinclair,   Miss 


Kellogg,  Mr.  Frederick  Stephenson,  Mr.  William 
Ede,  Mr.  Steuart  Rawlings,  Mr.  Henry  Nichols, 
Mr.  Hubert  Selby,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  William  Meek  gave  a  large  card-party  on 
Saturday,  April  22d,  at  her  home  in  San  Leandro. 
Hearts  was  the  game,  and  the  prizes  were  quite  novel. 
The  house  was  handsomely  decorated  with  roses, 
snowballs,  and  fragrant  fruit-blossoms. 

The  Misses  Florence  and  Jean  Hush  gave  a  large 
card-party  on  Tuesday,  April  25th,  at  "  Etnemere," 
the  home  of  their  parents,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Valentine 
Goldsmith  Hush,  in  Fruitvale.  Lotto  was  the  game 
indulged  in,  and  the  favors  and  prizes  were  very 
pretty.  About  one  hundred  ladies  were  present. 
Those  who  assisted  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  William 
A.  Magee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Irving 
Lundborg,  Mrs.  Rossiter,  Mrs.  Egelby,  Miss  Jane 
Rawlings,  Miss  Marietta  Havens,  Miss  Pauline  Fore, 
Miss  Grace  Baldwin,  Miss  May  Denman,  Miss  Grace 
Gorrill,  and  Miss  Carmen  Moore. 

Miss  Ethel  Kellogg  gave  a  pleasant  luncheon  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Oakland.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Stephenson,  Miss  Jane  Rawlings,  Miss  Helen 
Daggett,  Misses  Josephine  and  Kate  Chabot,  Misses 
Alice  and  Lucy  Moffitt,  Misses  Margaret  and  Sadie 
Sinclair,  and  Miss  Annie  Clay. 

Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce  gave  a  lunch-party  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Vernon  Heights,  Oakland,  recently  in 
honor  of  Miss  Janet  Watt.  The  others  present  com- 
prised Mrs.  J.  H.  T.  Watkinson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mhoon, 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  John  C.  Hayes,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Miss  Annie  Miller,  Miss  de  Fremery,  Miss 
Whitney,  and  the  Misses  Herrick. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  gave  a  luncheon  at  her 
residence  in  Fruitvale  on  Saturday,  April  22d,  as  a 
compliment  to  several  officers  of  the  battle-ship  Iowa, 
and  to  Mrs.  Eddy,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs. 
Reed  and  Mrs.  Hobart,  of  Chico. 

An  entertainment  will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  May 
2d,  in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sunday-school.  There  will  be  a 
series  of  miniatures  and  a  two-act  farce  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  The  tickets  are  on  sale  at  Shepherd 
&  Elder's,  238  Post  Street. 


Ex-Congressman  Samuel  G.  Hilborn,  of  this  State, 
who  died  in  Washington  on  April  igth,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1861,  locating  at  Vallejo.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  United  States  district  attorney.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Fifty -Fourth  and  Fifty- Fifth  Con- 
gresses as  a  Republican.  While  in  Congress  Mr. 
Hilborn  was  influential  in  securing  public  improve- 
ments for  Mare  Island,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Woodland.  He  it  was  also  who  secured  tbe  passage 
in  the  House  of  Senator  Perkins's  bill  for  a  naval 
training-school  at  Goat  Island.  He  had  been  chosen 
by  President  McKinley  to  serve  as  minister  to  Portu- 
gal only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  one  daughter,  Miss  Grace  Hilborn.      j»h«t 

*     m    > 

Preferred  by  the  Fastidious. 

In  catering  to  the  aristocratic  classes  in  Europe 
and  better  custom  all  over  the  world,  in  preference 
to  turning  .out  immense  quantities,  the  present 
management  of  the  ancient  champagne  house  of 
Moe't  &  Chandon  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
its  efforts.  Moe't  &  Chandon  has  now  the  distinction 
of  being  in  evidence  at  all  ultra- fashion  able  affiirs, 
and  was  exclusively  served  at  tbe  Vanderbilt,  Astor, 
Bradley-Martin,  Belmont.  Drexel,  and  Stuyvesant 
Fish  affairs. — New  York  Wine  Circular. 


Johannk). 

A  table  water  of  exceptional 
purity  and  excellence. — London 
Lancet. 

WILLIAM    WOLFF    &    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         339  Marhet  Street,  8.  F. 


Travelers  tnlB  year  avoid  trie  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PABTIBS  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II., 
April  39th.  First  June  Party  by  TJmbria, 
May  27th..  For  other  parties  see  free  illus- 
trated programme. 

thos.  cook  &  SON, 

621    MARKET    STREET,    S.    f." 


Worrying  in  San  Francisco 
costs  more  than  resting  at 
JfLtm.  Springs. 

Two  trains  daily — 7:30  a.m.,  4:00  p.  M.    Round  trip,  $7, 
includes  private  carriage  to  Springs. 

W.  L.  MITCHELL,  Manager, 

/Etna  Springs,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Springs. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs. 

Table  Unexcelled. 

No  Staging.  Resident  Physician. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER.  Proprietor. 


We  do  this 

Make  the  best  Farm  Wagon 
on  earth,  and  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Make  the  best  and  finest  line 
of  Pleasure  Vehicles  shown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  prices  on  these  are  right. 

We  accord  every  customer 
fair  and  reliable  treatment. 

"  1899  "  styles  in  Vehicles  are 
now  on  exhibition,  and  our 
trade  on  them  is  good. 

STUDEB&KER  BROS.  M'F'G.  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

I,.  F.  WEAVER,  Manager. 

THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

'VXT'HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Take  dinner  at  Trocadero 
some  evening — just  for  a 
change.  It's  out  among  the 
green  trees  where  every- 
thing is  so  fresh  and  country- 
like. 

New  management. 

Telephone,  Mission  22-4 
bells. 


HEEL  PENS  * 


Are  the  Best ]mm 


WRITE 
WELL 


LONG 
5 
TRIED 


USED 


SAMPLE  CARD.  16    PENS,  DIFFERENT  NUMBERS 
FOR    ALL    STYLES    OF    WRITING,    INCLUDING 
THE  VERTICAL  SYSTEM,  SENT  PRE- 
PAID ON   RECEIPT  OF10  CENTS. 


SpcerianPenCo.,  — — 


New  York,  N.Y. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   8.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET  STKK.ET  (Upstaira), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hole 


Excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by  a  private  soldier  at 
Manila  :  *  *  It  is  beastly  hot  here,  but  slaying  is  excel- 
lent." 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

1001    PINE   STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER.    . 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BBIITTED    WITH    AM,    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  FTancisoo,  Oal. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First- claes  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


May  i,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  aod  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  George  Crocker  leaves  to-day  (Saturday)  for 
the  East  in  his  private  car.  After  a  short  absence  he 
will  return  to  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Crocker  and  the  Misses  Rutherford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  have  left  the  Palace 
Hotel  and  have  removed  to  Haywards,  where  they 
will  spend  the  summer  in  their  cottage,  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne."    Mrs.  Russell,  of  Denver,  is  their  guest. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  left  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  on  April  25th  for  New  York,  on  a  brief 
visit.  He  will  return  to  this  city  about  May  15th, 
and  will  pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hogg  and  Miss  Hogg,  who 
have  been  making  an  extended  European  tour, 
arrived  in  New  York  early  in  the  week, 

Mrs.  Jerome  Case  Bull,  who  is  expected  from  the 
East  soon,  will  spend  the  summer  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Hall  have  returned  to  this 
city  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  object  of  Mr.  Hall's  trip  was  the  im- 
provement of  his  health,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  was  not  accomplished. 

Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  is  now  in  Yoko- 
hama. During  his  two  months'  stay  in  the  Orient 
he  will  visit  Shanghai,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Ardella  Mills 
have  returned  to  this  city  after  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Comte,  Jr.,  have  gone  to  their 
country  home,  "  Rose  Cottage,"  Woodside,  San 
Mateo,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Vail  have  returned  from  a 
two  weeks'  visit  at  Los  Angeles  and  Coronado. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Clunie  are 
in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Rucker,  of  San  Jos£, 
have  moved  from  South  Third  Street,  and  are  pleas- 
antly situated  in  their  home  on  Lincoln  Avenue. 

Mrs.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  and  family,  of  Oakland, 
will  spend  the  summer  months  at  Highland  Springs. 

Mrs.  Garfield,  widow  of  the  late  President  James 
A.  Garfield,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Tuesday,  and  is  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  Mrs.  Gaifield  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  is 
accompanied  by  her  friend  and  traveling  companion, 
Mrs.  Rudolph.  She  expects  to  visit  other  parts  of 
the  State  before  returning  to  her  home  at  Mentor, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  has  returned  from  Central 
America,  after  an  absence  of  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Folsom,  of  San  Francisco,  is  visit- 
ing at  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Huddleston,  who  have  made 
the  Palace  Hotel  their  home  for  a  number  of  years, 
are  now  occupying  their  new  residence  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Folger  has  been  sojourning  at  Hotel  El 
Paso  de  Robles  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Harrison  Scott,  nie  Sampson, 
are  at  present  residing  at  1433  California  Street. 

Miss  Gwendolen  Overton,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has 
been  spending  the  winter  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
leaves  for  New  York  soon. 

Colonel  William  Forsyth,  of  Fresno,  was  at  the 
•   Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Beckwith  and  Miss  A.  D. 
Beckwith,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  were  at  the  California 
Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Chabot  and  the  Misses  Chabot,  of 
Oakland,  were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffman  was  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Tobin  came  up  from  Bur- 
Hngame  on  Monday  for  a  brief  stay,  and  were  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Harkness  and  family,  of  New  York, 
who  are  making  a  pleasure  tour  of  California,  were 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Dr.  Herbert  Carolan  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Coleman  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Prince  Lubowniske  of  Poland,  who  is  visiting 
California  for  pleasure,  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Bertheau  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  after 
a  year's  sojourn  in  Europe.  She  will  spend  the 
summer  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cesar  Ber- 
theau, at  San  Rafael. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hund,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hink- 
son,  Mr.  Max  Schwabacher,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Frank  Moffitt,  Mr.  L.  M.  Kellogg, 
Miss  M.  D.  Kellogg,  Mrs.  N.  Ohlandt,  Mr.  J. 
Deming,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Johnston,  Mr.  R.  M.  Costello, 
Mr.  Joseph  V.  Costello,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Fulton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Herrmann  were  registered  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  H.  Martin,  the  Misses 
Martin,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Martin,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  Miss 
M.  A.  Powers,  and  the  Misses  Crosby,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  Misses  Clifford,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Haight,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and 
.  Mrs.  William  R.  Sands,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Pickands,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Cook,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Johnson,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Staill- 
muler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Russell,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hammond. 

■  Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Dewitt  Gaskell  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Treadwell,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Howard,  of  Yokohama,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Col- 
lister,  of  Troy,  N.  Y„  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Graff,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Breckenridge,  of 
Boise  City,  Ida.,  Miss  A.  E.  Stearns,  of  Pasadena, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Beaustan,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Judd,  of  Chicago,   111.,  Mrs.  John  W. 


Gallwey,  Miss  J.  Daniel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Russ, 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Martin,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Underhill,  Jr.,  Hon. 
Julius  Kahn,  Mr.  John  L.  Howard,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Wellington,  Mr.  J.  F.  Schmidt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
T.  Goodlue,  and  Mr.  Frank  E.  Sawyer. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Beardsley  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson,  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walters,  of  Honolulu,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otto  Schmidt,  of  Crocketts,  Mr.  F.  M. 
McFarland  and  the  Misses  Hornbrook,  of  Stanford, 
Mr.  Adolph  Fleishman,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  O.  M. 
Gehlsen,  of  Germany,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Donnellan  and 
Miss  Edna  Donnellan,  of  Sacramento,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Donnellan,  of  Salt  Lake,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gordan,  of 
Winnipeg,  Miss  Henrietta  H.  Failing,  of  Portland, 
and  Mr.  H.  Hart,  of  San  Jos£. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Colonel  J.  V.  D.  Middleton,  U.  S.  A.,  of  this  city, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Middleton  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Howison,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  H.  Howison, 
U.  S.  N.,  sailed  from  New  York  on  April  22d  for 
Naples  and  a  tour  through  Europe.  They  will  be 
absent  about  six  months. 

Brigadier- General  Evan  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in 
this  city  early  in  the  week  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  with  Mrs.  Miles  is  staying  at  1433  California 
Street. 

Commander  S.  M.  Ackley,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in 
this  city  early  in  the  week  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  will  leave  for  Manila  on  the  next  transport  to  take 
command  of  the  Concord,  relieving  Commander  A. 
Walker,  U.  S.  N. 

Assistant-Engineer  William  C.  Myers,  U.  S.  R. 
C.  S.,  of  the  McCulloch,  is  passing  his  month's  leave 
of  absence  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  J.  C.  Burnett,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who 
has  recently  been  detached  from  active  duty  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  is  now  at  1420  Franklin 
Street.  Lieutenant  Burnett  will  shortly  leave  for  a 
six  months'  tour  abroad. 

Commander  J.  F.  Merry,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  and  ordered  to 
Honolulu,  for  duty. 

Medical-Inspector  A.  F.  Price,  U.  S.  N.,  recently 
attached  to  the  flag-ship  Olympia  at  Manila,  is  en 
route  to  his  home  in  Washington  on  waiting  orders. 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  wife  of  Major  Potter, 
Brigade  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V.,  now  on  duty  in  Manila, 
was  in  New  York  early  in  the  week. 

Commander  H.  N.  Stevenson,  chief  engineer,  U. 
S.  N.,  who  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  Manila, 
recently,  is  on  duty  at  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

Lieutenant  Stokely  Morgan,  U.  S.  N.,  who  served 
on  the  Olympia  during  the  war,  has  been  presented 
with  a  beautiful  sword  by  his  friends  in  Camden, 
Ark.,  which  is  his  home. 

Major  Carrol  Mercer,  U.  S.  A.,  formerly  chief 
commissary  at  Havana,  who  arrived  from  the  East 
on  Sunday,  will  assist  Colonel  J.  F.  Weston,  U.S.A., 
in  the  purchasing  of  supplies  for  the  Department  of 
the  Pacific. 

Commander  John  D.  Ford,  U.  S.  N.,  late  chief 
engineer  of  the  flagship  Olympia,  is  en  route  to  his 
home  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Richardson,  wife  of  Lieutenant  L.  T.  Rich- 
ardson, Twentieth  Infantry,  U,  S.  A.,  is  at  1124  East 
Adams  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Passed  Assistant- Paymaster  Henry  C.  Jewett,  U. 
S.  N.,  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  H.  Turner,  U. 
S.  N.(  and  Ensign  Noah  T.  Coleman,  U.  S.  N., 
were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Howe  Fletcher,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  appointed  curator  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association. 

• — ^ — • 

OUR  NAVY. 


San  Francisco,  April  4,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  would  like  to  see  the  inclosed 
m  the  Argonaut.     It  has  the  American  ring  to  it. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 
Hail  to  steel  1    American  steel  1 

Made  in  an  American  mill, 

Fashioned  and  formed  to  brave  the  storm 

And  to  do  the  American  will. 

We  rule  the  waves, 

As  we  rule  the  land, 

And  in  triumph  we  stand — 

Alone  I 

A  century  will  not  dim  the  fame 
Of  our  glorious  victories  won. 
The  world  laughed  loud,  and  the  world  laughed 
long, 
At  England's  predictions  dire, 
Of  the  awful  fate  of  the  Yankee  fleet 

Under  the  Spaniards'  destructive  fire. 
Albion  boasts  of  her  hearts  of  oak 

And  her  ships  of  the  same  rugged  tree, 
But  Yankee  steel,  from  truck  to  keel. 

Now  dominates  the  sea. 
Then  hail  to  steel  I    Yankee  steel  1 

Made  in  a  Yankee  mill, 
With  Dewey, 

Sampson, 

Schley, 

at  the  wheel, 
To  do  the  Yankee  will. — John  Donaldson. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  panorama,  "  The 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay,"  attracts  all  visitors  who  hear 
of  its  interest  and  beauty.  Many  have  paid  the 
battle-scene  several  visits,  and  all  continue  as  enthu- 
siastic in  its  praise  as  in  the  beginning.  The  pano- 
rama has  speedily  won  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of 

attractions  in  the  city. 

>    ♦    • 

—  For  a  pretty  effect  in  stationery 
nothing  is  so  chaste  as  the  Fleur-de-Lis  Linen 
when  stamped  with  monogram  in  silver.  Messrs. 
Cooper  &  Co.  have  superior  facilities  in  this  line, 
and  show  a  number  of  new  ideas. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Rosenthal  Concerts. 

Moriz  Rosenthal,  the  celebrated  pianist,  gave  his 
two  final  concerts  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  the 
afternoons  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  25th 
and  26th.  He  attracted  large  audiences,  and  his  per- 
formances were  highly  enjoyed.  The  programmes 
presented  were  as  follows  : 

Tuesday  afternoon— Sonata,  op.  57.  F-minor  (ap- 
passionata),  Beethoven;  (a J  aria,  fbj  "Vogel  Als 
Prophet,"  Schumann  ;  fcj  spinnlied,  Mendelssohn  ; 
(d)  barcarole,  fej  berceuse,  (f)  valse,  Chopin  ;  fgj 
"At  the  Fountain,"  Davidoff- Rosenthal ;  sonata,  op. 
53,  B-flat  major  (allegro  brioso — intermezzo — finale), 
Ludwig  Schytte  ;  (a)  valse  de  ballet,  Ed.  Poldini  ; 
fbj  etude  a  la  tarantella,  A.  Gruenfeld  ;  fcj  fantasie, 
on  themes  from  "  Cagliostro"  by  J.  Strauss,  Rosen- 
thal. 

Wednesday  afternoon  —  (aj  air  et  variations, 
Handel,  (bj  rondeau,  Couperin,  fcj  allegro,  Scar- 
latti ;  sonata,  op.  58,  B-minor,  Choptn  ;  (a)  noc- 
turne, Field,  fbj  moment  musical,  Schubert,  fcj 
valse,  C-sharp  minor,  fdj  valse,  D-flat,  fej  etude, 
ffj  scherzo,  B-flat  minor,  Chopin  ;  "  Don  Juan 
Fantasie,"  Liszt. 

A  Musicale  at  Mills  College. 

A  matinee  musicale  was  given  at  Mills  College  on 
Friday,  April  28th,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  Mr. 
Louis  Lisser,  and  Mr.  Giulio  Minetti.-  The  follow- 
ing programme  was  excellently  presented  : 

Senate  in  C-minor,  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  30, 
No.  2,  L.  Van  Beethoven,  Messrs.  Louis  Lisser  and 
Giulio  Minetti  ;  papillons,  op.  2,  Robert  Schumann, 
Mr.  Louis  Lisser  ;  aria  from  "  The  Seasons,"  Joseph 
Haydn,  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  ;  fa)  romance  sans 
paroles,  Sivori  ;  (bj  introduction  and  rondo  capric- 
cioso,  Saint-Saens,  Mr.  Giulio  Minetti  ;  two  songs, 
H.  B.  Pasmore,  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  ;  (aj  variations 
brillantes,  op.  12,  fbj  scherzo  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  31, 
Chopin,  Mr.  Louis  Lisser  ;  sonate  in  G-minor,  for 
piano  and  violin,  op.  20,  Arthur  Foote,  Messrs. 
Louis  Lisser  and  Giulio  Minetti. 


Mrs.  Helen  Satterlee  French,  widow  of  the  late 
Frank  J.  French,  gave  a  literary  and  musical  recital 
at  SI-  Tman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
April  28th.  Owing  to  her  recent  sad  bereavement, 
Mrs.  French  has  been  obliged  to  seek  the  fields  of 
literature  and  music  for  her  support..  That  she 
possesses  talent  was  evidenced  by  the  part  she  took 
in  the  programme,  in  which  her  original  productions 
were  presented  by  her  in  such  an  excellent  manner 
that  she  won  encomiums  of  praise  from  all  present. 
She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Batchelder,  Miss  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  Arthur  Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Hother  Wismer. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  Wagnerian  lectures  given 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Fairweather,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Von  Meyerinck  School  of  Music,  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  May  2d,  at  the  Century  Club. 
The  subject  will  be  "  Nibelungen  Lied."  Next  sea- 
son a  series  of  student's  lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
subject  of  "From  Scale  to  Symphony."  A  limited 
number  of  tickets  will  be  issued. 


Mrs.  Edith  Scott  Basford,  contralto  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  give  a  concert  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  May 
2d.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gardner, 
Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  Miss  E.  Goldman,  and  the 
Pasmore  Trio.  Mrs.  Basford  will  sing  "The  Mes- 
sage," by  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  and  the  "  Song-Cycle- 
Eiland,"  by  Von  Fielitz. 

The  Music  Teachers'  Association  of  California  will 
give  its  thirty-third  concert  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall 
on  Thursday  evening,  May  4th.  A  very  interesting 
programme  will  be  presented. 


There  is  no  more  delightful  way  of  enjoying  a 
day's  outing  than  in  making  a  trip  up  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais. In  addition  to  the  pleasant  journey  up  the  bay 
to  Sausalito,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  admire  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Mill  Valley,  while  the  pano- 
ramic view  from  the  veranda  of  the  Tavern  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  is  incomparable. 


The  big  ferry-boat  Ukiah  carried  several  thousand 
pleasure-seekers  to  and  from  El  Campo  last  Sunday. 
El  Campo's  attractions  for  those  seeking  a  pleasant 
Sunday  outing  are  growing  in  the  public  apprecia- 
tion. Picnic-parties  are  welcomed  and  entertained. 
All    visitors    are    most    hospitably  received  at    the 

grounds. 

* — ♦    * 

—  Diamonds  have  advanced  twenty  per 
cent.,  but  A.  Hirschman.  the  Diamond  Jeweler,  10 
Post  Street,  has  not  marked  up  his  superb  stock  of 
diamonds. 


—  A   PLACE  OF  INTEREST  FOR   VISITORS   IS    THE 

Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.   No.  113  Geary  Street. 


—  Alfred  E.  Blake  M.  D.    Diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.     Telephone  R.  586.    28  Geary. 


Free  samples  of  Greenbaum's  Listerol  Tooth  Pow- 
der mailed  on  application.     Write  to  200  Post  Street. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms— 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Boom  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward, 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATKICK, 

Manager. 


"I  see  that  there  has  been  a  new  class  established 
for  the  heavy  -  weight  pugilists  in  this  country." 
"Yes?  How  are  they  classified  now  ? "  "  As  paper- 
weights."— Richmond  Dispatch. 


WHAT 


IS   MEANT   BY 


Popular  Prices 


FINE  SHOES 

New  Summer  Styles 

$3,    $4,    $5,    $6,    $7. 


830-832-834  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 
'Phone  Main  1659. 


BUCKINGHAM  PARK 

Switzerland  of  America. 

FOK  S  AXE—THE  MAGNIFICENT  ESTATE 
of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Buckingham,  comprising  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  with  five  miles  of  frontage  on 
Clear  Lake,  distant  eight  miles  from  Kelseyville  and 
about  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The  property  is  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  art  and  nature  combined  ; 
with  ten  miles  of  private  road  a  continual  series  of  vistas 
are  developed.  Elevation  of  about  1,000  to  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  property  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Konokti.  The  atmosphere  is  pleasant  and  comfortable 
the  year  round,  equally  pleasant  in  summer  and  winter. 
Improvements  consist  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  comprising 
eight  rooms  and  modem  improvements ;  large  barn  and 
outbuildings,  engine-room,  winery,  and  wine-cellar,  and 
private  pumping  works  for  domestic  supply  and  irriga- 
tion, with  storage  reservoir  of  110,000  gallons.  Ihe 
orchard  surrounding  the  home  comprises  all  the  tropical 
and  sami-tropical  trees — the  orange,  lemon,  prune,  apricot 
— as  well  as  full-bearing  vineyard.  Underground  sys- 
tem for  irrigation.  The  house  stands  on  a  slope  about 
200  feet  from  the  lake,  and  at  the  back  of  the  residence  is 
a  borax  lake,  which  belongs  to  the  property.  On  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  are  private  landing,  slip,  and  inclosed 
boat-houses.  Fine  boating  and  fishing  on  the  lake  ;  good 
hunting  throughout  the  country  about,  including  deer. 
The  entire  property  is  inclosed  with  a  substantial  wire 
fence,  and  approached  by  a  main  driveway  60  feet  wide 
by  private  road  of  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The 
estate  comprises  one  of  the  most  attractive  gentleman's 
homes  in  the  State  of  California,  and  is  offered  for  sale 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will. 

For  further  data,  as  to  price  and  permission  to  view  the 
property,  apply  to 

EASTON,  ELDKIDGE  &  CO., 
63S  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TO    RENT 

For  the  Summer  Months 

The  country  residence  of  Mr.  I.  G. 
Waterman  at  Montecito,  Santa 
Barbara  County,  Cal. 

House  fully  furnished  with  table 
and  bed  linen.  Stable,  with  five 
horses  and  carriages. 

Inquire  of        W.  W.  BURTON, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint, 
ments.  War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SATISFACTORY  TO  THE   EYE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 

BYRON  MAUZY  JSSSSL 

All  the  latest  Music-Books,  etc.,  in  our  Sheet-Music  Department. 
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May  i,  1899. 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest    Exquisite     Parisian    Perfumes. 

KO  YAIj-WHITE-ROSE 

KOYAIi-UEW  MOWN  HAT 
KOYAL-IXOKA 

KOTAL-KEINE  VIOL.ETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upon  receipt  of  $1.50 
we  will  send  you  by  mall  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14tli  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due   to  arrive   at 
SAN  FBANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    I 


From  April  9,  1899. 


I    ARRIVE 


8.30  t 

9-QO  .1 


*I.OO   P 

4.00  p 


4.30  p 
4.30  p 
5.00  p 

1,5-°°  r 


5.30  p 

6.00  p 
6.00  p 
*6.oo  P 
7.00  P 


t8.oo  p 
tio.05  p 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. . 

Benicia,  Smsun,  and  Sacramento. . . . 

Marysville,  Oraville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

ELmira,  Vacaville  and  Kumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. . 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Placerville,  Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 

♦Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  PortervUle 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Landing, 
Marysville,  and  Oroville. 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 

Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond 

The  Owl,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  EI  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  East 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles 

Santa  FA"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
vifie,  Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   

Sunset.  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 
East 


*8.45A 
5-45  ? 


5-45  P 
8-45  P 


6.15  p 
8-45  P 


4-iS  P 
4-15  P 


6-4S  P 
7-45  P 


I0.45  A 
715  P 
12.15    P 


t8-45A 
12. 1$  P 

8.45  A 

6.45  P 
9-45  A 
7-45  A 
12.15  P 


7-45  A 
J10.50  P 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


Mblross,  Seminary   Park, 

6.45  A 

FlTCHBURG,  ELMHURST, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

^9.15  A 

Lbandro,  Estudillo, 

**9-45  a 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

10.45  A 

and 

ill. 45  A 

13.00  p 

Haywards. 

".45  P 

'2.45  P 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 

'5-45  P 

t  From  Niles. 

L    7.45  p 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


J7.45  a     Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations 18. 05  P 

8 .  15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5-5<>  p 

'a.  15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations *io.5o  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose\  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions          9.20  A 

£4.15  p  Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       /9-gQ  a 


CBBEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*y.l5  9.OO         II.OO  A.  M„       t'-OO      *2   00      I3.OO 

*4,oo  I500     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.m.   lia.oo  *i.oo  ta.oo  *3-oo  t4-QQ  *5.oop.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 
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11.30  A 
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*6.io  a     South  San  Francisco *6.3o  p 

•7.00  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  r 

(7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose",  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations J8.35  p 

9.00  A  San  Jos6,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.10  r 

San  Tos«  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.30  F 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  Sao 
Jose-,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36  a 

•3.30  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *9.ooa 

•4.15  P  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .  45  a 
*5.oo  r  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.50  a 
5.30  P    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8.35  a 

6.30  p    San  tosi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

fix. 45  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

a  fo  Morning.  P  for  Afternoon.  *  Sundays  excepted. 
J  .junday  only,  t  Saturdays  only.  TT  Mondays  only. 
b  Saturday  and  Sunday.  /"Sunday  and  Monday. 
~~The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
rr'  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
.'  t  ,uire  of  Ticket  Agents  :  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 
fo nation. 


She— "  My  face  is  my  fortune."  He — "Well, 
poverty  is  do  disgrace." — Puck. 

Tommy—''  Grandpa,  are  kings  and  queens  always 
good?"  Grandpa  —  "Not  always,  nay  boy;  not 
when  there  are  aces  out  against  them." — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Primus — "  Dynamite  is  the  most  wonderful  inven- 
tion of  the  age."  Secundum — "Why?"  Primus — 
"  There's  nothing  in  the  world  can  hold  a  candle  to 
it." — Yale  Record. 

He — "  Be  mine,  darling.  You  are  the  lamp  that 
alone  can  light  my  existence."  She — "Yes,  dear; 
but  papa  doesn't  think  you  are  a  good  match  for 
me." — Jewelers'  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Henpeck  {visiting  her  first  husband's  grave) — 
"  Yes  ;  here  lies  a  hero.  You  would  not  be  my  hus- 
band to-day  had  he  not  been  killed  in  the  war." 
Mr.  Henpeck  (fiercely) — "Yes;  what  a  curse  war 
is."—  Tit-Bits. 

Mamma — "  Well,  Grade  dear,  whom  did  you  see 
at  Sunday  -  school  ?"  Grade — "  Oh,  everybody, 
mamma,  but  Jesus,  and  they  said  He  was  out  call- 
ing." The  song  they  sang  was  "Jesus  is  Calling, 
Calling  To-Day. " — Judge. 

Harshly  expressed  :  "  I  am  determined  to  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  French  army,"  shouted  the  man  who 
had  been  figuring  prominently  in  the  Dreyfus  case. 
"You're  doing  worse  than  that,"  answered  the  blunt 
American  soldier;  "you're  embalming  it." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"  Don't  you  have  some  uneasiness  as  to  the  result 
of  this  operation,  doctor  ? "  anxiously  inquired  the 
patient.  "Not  a  bit,"  cheerfully  answered  the  sur- 
geon, arranging  his  instruments  so  they  would  be 
handy  when  needed  ;  "  my  dear  sir,  at  least  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  operations  of  this  nature  are  entirely 
successful." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Amateur  astronomical  student  {returning  home 
after  attending  scientific  bachelor  dinner,  where 
"the  reported  discovery  of  a  new  satellite  of 
Saturn  "  had  been  warmly  discussed) — "Where  am 
I?  Letsch  shee  —  (considering)  —  earth's  got  one 
moon.  Mar's  got  five  moo — Jup'tush  nine — I  shee 
two  moons.     Then — where  am  I  ?" — Punch. 

The  mother  of  one  of  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war 
was  busy  packing  a  box  containing  food  to  send  to 
him,  and  the  servant  was  watching  the  operation. 
Having  placed  the  last  article  in,  the  mother  said  : 
"  I  guess  that  is  all,  Nora  ;  we  will  now  nail  it  up." 
"Excuse  me,  mum,"  said  Nora,  "but  how  is  be 
ever  going  to  get  it  open  unless  we  put  in  an  axe  ?  " — 
Bazar. 

Uncle  Joshua — "  We's  got  ter  have  some  more 
coaling-stations."  Uncle  Jedediah — "What  do  we 
need  'em  fer  ?"  Uncle  Joshua — "  Why,  ter  accom- 
modate our  navy.  We're  goin'  ter  have  a  bigger 
navy,  ye  know."  Uncle  Jedediah — "  A  bigger  navy  ? 
We  don't  need  that,  either."  Uncle  Joshua — "We 
don't  ?  How'd  we  defend  our  new  coaling-stations, 
then  ?  "— Judge. 

"  Mammy,"  said  Pickaninny  Jim,  "  I's  gwinter  be 
one  er  dese  bypnotizers."  "  Whut's  dem  ?  "  "  Yoh 
look  somebody  in  de  eye,  an'  he  des  nach'ly  goes  ter 
sleep."  "Well,  don't  you  go  was'in'  yoh  time. 
Dah's  sleepf ulness  'nuff  in  dishere  wort'  an' — "  she 
paused  suddenly,  and  after  a  moment  of  thought 
added — "Jimmy,  does  yoh  'magine  you  could  do  dat 
to  a  chickin  ?  " —  Washington  Star. 

"  How  nice  this  cake  is  I  Would  you  be  willing  to 
give  me  your  receipt  for  it?"  asked  a  visitor  at  the 
tea-table  of  old  Phcebe  Tait.  "Why,  certainly. 
It's  as  easy  as  nothing  to  make  it.  I  just  take  as 
much  flour  as  I  think  I'll  need,  and  quite  a  little  dab 
o'  butter,  and  a  pinch  or  two  o'  creamy-tartar,  an' 
sev'ral  eggs  if  they're  plenty,  an'  less  if  they  ain't, 
an'  mebbe  a  mite  o'  salt,  an'  stir  "em  until  I  git  tired, 
an'  bake  it  in  an  averidge  oven  until  I  think  it's 
done.    That's  all  there  is  to  it." — Bazar. 


— -  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


Jones — "When  she  married  him  she  started  in  to 
make  his  home  a  paradise  on  earth."  Johnson — 
"Did  she?"  Jones — "Yes;  she's  always  harp- 
ing 1 " — Kansas  City  Independent. 


Teething  babies  and  feverish  children  need  St«d- 
man's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


"  Does  the  course  of  their  true  love  run  smooth  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed.    There  are  banks  on  both  sides." — 

Brooklyn  Life. 

»    ♦    « 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow*s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


"Elk" 

Good. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune* 

Cotton    Hose, 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

THIS  WONDERFDI  CREATION  OF 
NATURE  IS  NOW  AT  ITS  BEST 

Just  what  that  means,  however,  the  ablest  writers  and 
the  most  talented  artists  have  been  unable  to  tell  us. 
They  have  written  volumes  and  have  painted  the  very 
heavens  in  their  efforts  to  do  the  subject  justice,  but  in 
despair  have  finally  exclaimed 

Gro  and  See  for  Yourself 

Now  that's  good  advice.  You  will  find  there  a  narrow, 
crooked  chasm  seven  miles  long,  with  rugged  battle- 
mented  walls  10  times  higher  than  the  highest  building. 
You  will  find  water-falls  leaping  from  vertical  cliffs  16 
times  higher  than  Niagara.  You  will  see  mountain  parks 
studded  with  every  variety  of  forest  tree  and  flowering 
shrub.  You  will  see  thundering  torrents,  roaring  cata- 
racts, beautiful  lakes,  inspiring  skies,  brilliant  rainbows,  a 
wealth  of  ferns  and  plant  beauty,  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
air  bursting  their  very  throats  in  song  for  the  pure  ecstasy 
of  living. 

THE  TRIP  HAS  NO  HARDSHIPS 

You  go  in  a  luxurious  sleeping-car  to  within  65  miles 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  com- 
fortable coaches  over  a  fine  turnpike. 

Hotel  rates  in  the  Vallej-  are  from  S2.50  to  $4.00  per 
day ;  and  the  charges  for  guides  and  saddle  animals  vary 
from  $1.00  for  a  trip  on  the  floor  of  the  Valley,  to  $4.00 
for  an  all-day  trip  up  the  difficult  trails. 

The  side  trip  to  the  famous 

MARIPOSA  BIG  TREES 

is  $2.00,  and  should  always  be  included. 

Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent  will  tell  you  all  about 
Ticket  Rates  and  Train  Movements.  He  will  also  give 
you  a  folder  containing  other  information  about  Yosemite. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE: 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
BYDBAUXIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounoei 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE    CALL 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  fight  against 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State. 

The  "  sure  thing "  races  are  NOT 
ADVERTISED  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filied  with 
the  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 

Delivered  by  carrier      -     -      65c.   a  month 
Weekly  Call $1.00  per  year 

W.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 
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The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 
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The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7,50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 9.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.60 
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The  Argonaut  and  the  Mexican  Herald  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 10.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4. 86 

The  Argonaut  and  McClure's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.86 
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The  reports  of  the  retirement  of  Hon.   Thomas  B.  Reed 

Passing  of  Reed     *r0m  Pontical  uie  come  w*th  such  insistence 

and  Coming  of  and  detailed  confirmation  that  what  has 
His  Successor.  heretofore  frequently  proved  unfounded 
rumor  must  now  be  accepted  as  positively  decided.  He 
has  accepted  a  partnership  in  a  New  York  law  firm,  will 
resign  from  Congress,  and  remove  his  residence  from 
Maine  to  the  Eastern  metropolis. 

Mr.  Reed  entered  Congress  about  twenty-two  years  ago. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  Forty-Fifth  Congress  and  has 
served  continuously  since  as  a  representative  from  the  First 


District  of  Maine.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1889,  1895, 
and  1897.  His  last  term  in  the  chair  was  finished  on  the 
fourth  of  March  last,  and  he  had  already  been  reelected  a 
member  of  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress,  with  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  he  would  again  be  chosen  Speaker. 

During  his  long  service  he  has  been  a  power  in  the  House. 
Aside  from  his  fame  as  a  debater,  as  a  parliamentarian  and 
presiding  officer,  he  will  be  remembered  in  legislative  his- 
tory for  his  indomitable  courage  in  establishing  the  rule 
which  permits  the  Speaker  to  count  a  quorum  in  the  House 
even  though  members  are  constructively  absent  because  of 
their  refusal  to  vote. 

Why  Mr.  Reed  proposes  to  make  this  momentous  change 
in  his  career,  and  desert  the  forum  where  his  fame  has  been 
gained,  is  just  now  a  subject  of  interesting  speculation  in  the 
press.  The  attitude  which  he  has  assumed  toward  public 
curiosity  reminds  us  of  one  of  his  own  characteristic 
remarks.  It  is  told  that  a  member  from  Colorado,  much 
given  to  the  cumulative  form  of  speech,  having  interrogated 
an  opponent  in  debate,  and  received  no  reply,  exclaimed ; 
"The  gentleman  sits  dumb,  silent,  mute."  Whereupon  Mr. 
Reed  interjected  sotto  voce,  to  the  great  delight  of  members 
within  hearing  :  "  And  he  ain't  saying  a  word  either." 

Mr.  Reed  is  now  off  to  Europe  on  a  pleasure  trip,  with- 
out having  taken  the  public  into  his  confidence.  Some  say 
that  his  reason  is  that  he  is  embittered  by  disappointment 
because  the  Presidency  does  not  appear  within  the  purview 
of  his  ambition  ;  others  opine  that  his  known  opposition  to 
administration  policies  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
lead  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House  along  paths  of 
party  harmony  ;  while  others  still  declare  that  it  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  business  that  Mr.  Reed,  who  is  sixty  years  of  age 
and  comparatively  a  poor  man,  should  accept  a  proposition 
which  guarantees  him  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  will 
enable  him  to  accumulate  a  fortune  for  his  family  and  his 
old  age. 

Probably  the  real  reason  is  tinctured  by  all  of  these  sug- 
gestions. At  all  events,  his  retirement  is  fully  equaled  in 
interest  by  the  question  of  who  shall  succeed  him  in  the 
Speakership.  Candidates  in  plenty  are  already  springing 
up  in  the  East  and  in  the  Middle  West,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  vehemence  with  which  a  Speaker  from  the  West  is 
demanded  that  the  choice  would  proceed  upon  sectional 
lines. 

The  weight  of  numbers  is  with  the  West  if  the  dividing 
line  is  taken  to  be  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  next  Congress  will  contain  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  Republicans,  who  in  caucus  will  re- 
quire ninety-three  votes  to  name  a  candidate  for  the 
Speaker's  chair.  Of  the  whole  Republican  strength  one 
hundred  and  one  are  from  the  region  West  of  Pennsylvania, 
without  including  two  from  Kentucky,  two  from  Tennessee, 
and  one  from  Texas.  If  the  West  is  united  upon  a  man  it 
is  clear  that  he  can  be  nominated. 

There  are  four  Eastern  candidates  in  the  field.  New  York 
has  two  of  them,  in  James  S.  Sherman,  who  has  been  a 
prominent  member  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  who,  having  succeeded  Dingley  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  in  direct  line  of  promotion. 
Massachusetts  will  present  the  name  of  W.  H.  Moody,  and 
Pennsylvania  that  of  John  Dalzell,  of  Pittsburg.  The 
leading  Eastern  candidate  at  present  seems  to  be  Mr.  Sher- 
man ;  but  whoever  is  united  upon  by  Eastern  delegations 
will  find  himself  confronted  by  a  Western  man,  if  the  West 
can  agree.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  is  suggested,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  choice  of  the  administration  and  of  Sen- 
ator Hanna.  Illinois  is  urging  the  selection  of  either  Albert  J.  . 
Hopkins  or  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  both  from  that  State.  Iowa 
has  a  couple  of  strong  candidates  in  David  B.  Henderson  and  j 
William  P.  Hepburn,  the  latter  in  the  lead.  Other  sugges-  1 
tions  from  the  West  are  J.  W.  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin,  and  I 
David  H.  Mercer,  of  Nebraska.  The  Western  choice  will 
doubtless  lie  between  the  men  to  be  named  by  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  Representative  Moody,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
long  been  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Reed,  and  is  as  near  to  being 
his  legitimate  legatee  as  a  Speaker  as  any  man  named.     Mr. 


Henderson,  of  Iowa,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  strenu- 
ous opponent  of  the  Speaker's  methods. 

Whoever  is  selected,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Repub- 
lican majority  will  signalize  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Reed  by 
abolishing  some  of  his  celebrated  rules  and  modifying 
others.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  Republi- 
cans have  become  restive  under  the  dictatorship  he  estab- 
lished, and  the  growing  intention  to  overthrow  his  absolute 
control  of  legislation,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Mr.  Reed's  decision  to  retire  from  politics. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  fix  upon  the  name  of  Mr.  Reed's 
successor  with  confidence,  but  though  new  candidates  will 
doubtless  appear  froxh  time  to  time  before  next  December, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  new  Speaker  will  bear  one 
of  the  names  already  mentioned,  unless  the  contest  between 
the  West  and  the  East  shall  develop  in  such  form  that 
the  selection  of  a  compromise  candidate  becomes  im- 
perative. It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  West  will 
be  unanimous.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr. 
Hepburn  are  each  being  urged  with  an  insistence  in  their 
respective  States  which  may  prove  a  foe  to  harmony. 
No  name  has  yet  been  presented  from  any  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  except  Nebraska.  While  the  Far  West  is 
expected  to  support  a  candidate  of  the  Middle  West,  we 
may,  to  paraphrase  the  Scotch  saying,  believe  that  "  East, 
West,  the  best  man's  best,"  and  cast  a  goodly  portion  of  our 
vote  in  caucus  for  an  Eastern  man.  The  coming  session  of 
Congress  will  be  vastly  more  important  in  respect  to  the 
post-bellum  legislation  it  will  be  called  upon  to  take  up, 
than  will  be  the  question  of  the  section  of  the  country  from 
which  a  Speaker  is  chosen.  jl]urt 

With  impressive  fete  Southern  California  has  been  manifest- 

Cal.fornia  and  ing  its  J'0?  over  the  actual  beginning  of  work 
San  Pedro  on  San    Pedro    harbor.      The   project   had 

Harbor.  iong  been  cherished,  and  the  feasibility  and 

importance  of  it  recognized  ;  but  it  was  a  great  work,  and 
the  approach  to  a  commencement  was  slow  and  across  ob- 
stacles. There  was  delay  in  securing  the  necessary  appro- 
priation, for  the  Eastern  mind  still  has  difficulty  in  grasping 
the  fact  that  California  is  a  part  of  the  Union,  and  thus  en- 
titled to  as  great  consideration  as  another  State  ;  and  there 
was  opposition  from  some  coast  interests  which  conceived 
that  they  would  best  be  promoted  by  the  selection  of  another 
site  for  the  improvement.  All  the  retarding  elements  have 
been  overcome,  the  work  is  under  way,  and  the  whole  com- 
monwealth can  join  with  the  south  in  its  jubilation,  for  the 
prosperity  of  one  section  must  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  alL 

The  results  to  flow  from  the  establishment  of  a  harbor  at 
the  metropolis  of  Southern  California  will  be  so  vast  that  an 
attempted  estimate  would  be  likely  to  fall  short.  Certainly, 
ocean  commerce  will  be  wonderfully  stimulated,  and  Los 
Angeles,  long  practically  dependent  upon  railroads,  will  be 
able  to  assume  a  proper  place  in  the  commercial  world.  It 
will  be  given  touch  with  the  marts  now  open  to  it  only  in  a 
roundabout  way.  San  Francisco  congratulates  its  sister 
city,  that  there  are  opened  to  it  new  opportunities  and  the 
future  is  made  rich  with  promise.  To  the  jubilation  of  Los 
Angeles  San  Francisco  adds  acclaim  that  a  new  era  has 
dawned  and  that  the  benefits  of  it  will  not  be  local,  but  as 
far-reaching  as  the  iron  rail  or  the  uttermost  ship  bearing 
goods  for  the  barter  of  nations. 

No  wonder  that  Los  Angeles  was  glad,  and  marked  the 
auspicious  time  with  music  and  speech.  There  was  triumph 
to  be  celebrated,  for  even  official  hostility  had  been  dis- 
played, and  this  had  been  met  and  swept  aside.  It  was 
notable  that  the  speakers  of  the  day  did  not  stand  for  a  por- 
tion of  California,  but  all  of  it,  and  that  the  felicitations  of 
those  from  the  north  were  as  sincere  and  hearty  as  though 
spoken  by  men  whose  whole  faith  and  fortune  were  bound 
up  in  the  welfare  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  environs.  With 
one  accord  the  representatives  of  the  material  growth,  the 
wealth  and  progress  of  the  State,  united  in  expressing  their 
joy.  This  circumstance  is  doubly  gratifying,  for  it  closes 
the  mouths  of  people  who  have  chosen  to  imagine  ar    un- 
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friendly  rivalry,  and  sought  to  establish  a  dividing  line.  A 
practical  test  of  the  matter  must  show  them  they  have  been 
dreaming.  It  is  time  for  them  to  awaken  and  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  spirit  of  fraternity  which  shows  itself  willing  and 
eager  to  work  for  the  common  good. 

But  because  of  the  work  at  San  Pedro,  which  must  go  on 
to  a  successful  end,  not  pausing  until  ocean  ships  sail  in  and 
out,  California  has  no  reason  for  feeling  that  there  is  no 
more  to  be  done.  There  are  many  miles  of  sea  coast  and 
many  places  at  which  nature  has  in  part  provided  harbor. 
Millions  of  dollars  annually  are  spent  along  the  Atlantic  for 
improvements,  needed  there  not  so  much  as  similar  im- 
provements here.  There  is  no  haggling  when  an  Eastern 
senator  asks  for  a  slice  of  an  appropriation  ;  it  goes  to  him 
as  a  right,  and  perhaps  is  misused.  The  river  and  harbor 
fund,  as  distributed,  often  represents  a  large  proportion  of 
waste  that  could  easily  be  characterized  by  a  harsher  term. 
That  money  is  expended  for  the  dredging  of  useless 
streams  and  the  redemption  of  sloughs  not  worth  the 
trouble  is  notorious.  Some  of  this  money  should  be 
used  in  California.  A  magnificent  stretch  of  hundreds 
of  miles,  all  rich  in  products  varying  so  as  to  suit 
all  markets  and  every  season,  its  western  line  met 
by  the  Pacific,  tTiis  State  can  not  fairly  be  the  subject  of 
neglect.  To  hinder  and  hamper  its  development  is  a 
policy  as  short-sighted  as  would  have  been  that  of  San 
Francisco  in  regretting  the  good  fortune  of  Los  Angeles. 
This  country  is  so  wrought  together  that  each  part  should 
depend  upon  the  other,  and  growth  be  harmonious.  The 
West  does  not  begrudge  the  East  money  employed  in  legiti- 
mate schemes  of  betterment,  so  that  the  allotment  be  reason- 
able and  fair.  It  asks  only  its  share.  It  asks  that  its 
splendid  harbors,  needing  so  little  to  be  made  perfect 
shelters,  free  from  storms  and  ice,  bounded  by  richly 
pastured  lands,  shall  be  rendered  accessible  with  such 
speed  as  may  be  ;  that  other  cities  shall  have  the  chance  that 
has  gladdened  Los  Angeles,  caused  California  gratification, 
and  aroused  the  spirit  of  commerce.  We  hope  that  San 
Pedro  will  be  but  one  on  a  goodly  list.  jam 

By  as  brutal  a  lynching  as  ever  disgraced  the  South — an  in- 
South  describable  carnival  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and 

and  the  unreason  —  attention  has    once    more   been 

Negro,  called  to  the  race  problem  there.     The  atti- 

.  tude  of  the  white  population  must  be  held  largely  responsible 
for  the  serious  status  of  this  question,  for  if  the  whites  would 
apply  the  law,  the  negroes,  learning  to  respect  it,  would  abide 
by  it.  As  circumstances  are,  neither  one  party  nor  the  other 
attempts  the  performance  of  a  simple  duty.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  South  to  meet  political  emergencies  by  denying 
to  the  colored  citizens  their  constitutional  rights,  and  when 
social  emergencies  were  involved,  there  has  been  quick 
resort  to  murder.  The  result  must  be  wholly  bad ;  the 
visible  effect  deplorable.  To  rise  to  the  occasion  with  shot- 
guns, with  ropes,  or  with  fire,  does  not  in  any  measure  tend 
to  final  settlement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  renders  more  acute 
a  condition  already  distressing.  The  remedy  should  be 
found  within  the  statutes,  and  not  sought  in  defiance  of 
them.  An  appeal  to  lawless  force  dissipates  regard  for  the 
law.  There  remain  now  in  this  country  no  communities 
where  there  is  excuse  for  it. 

Popular  government  rests  upon  the  power  of  individual 
self-restraint.  If  each  man  is  to  redress  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs,  courts  exist  to  no  purpose  and  government  becomes 
an  idle  form.  The  mob  has  no  rights  above  those  of  the 
person  who  arms  himself  and  goes  out  upon  the  highway  to 
kill.  In  fact,  the  mob  stands  for  a  more  reprehensible 
principle,  for  the  solitary  miscreant  has  no  responsibility. 
The  mob  at  heart  is  so  gross  a  poltroon  that  its  very  cow- 
ardice brings  into  contempt  any  cause  for  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  stand. 

The  negroes  of  the  South,  observing  that  the  whites  re- 
sort to  mob  violence  from  which  all  thought  of  moderation, 
decency,  and  fairness  are  absent,  can  not  but  retain  intensi- 
fied the  hatred  born  of  the  stinging  lash  of  slavery.  They 
have  no  inducement  to  become  educated,  if  education  leads 
to  excess.  They  can  have  no  desire  to  be  elevated  to  the 
plane  of  the  whites,  while  standing  on  that  plane  are  assas- 
sins and  torturers,  murderers  of  the  defenseless  transgressor 
to  whom  the  law,  dignified  and  decorous,  would  have  ap- 
plied the  extreme  penalty. 

Instead  of  trying  to  uplift  the  negro,  the  South  acts  as  if 
anxious  to  keep  him  down,  and  for  the  sake  of  doing  this 
the  manhood  of  the  South  debases  itself  to  a  depth  the 
meanest  type  of  savagery  would  essay  in  vain  to  reach. 
There  is  no  hope  in  this  practice,  and  there  is  no  palliation 
for  it,  nor  redress.  It  inspires  both  parties  with  evil  passion. 
It  can  have  no  reformatory  influence  save  on  the  immediate 
victim,  embitters  all  the  survivors,  and  inevitably  culminates 
in  rene  /ed  tragedy.  There  can  not  even  be  advanced  for  it 
the  p'.ea  that  a  lesson  must  be  taught,  for  the  South  has 
rep-sat  dly  demonstrated  that  when    it    arises    in    its  wrath 


to  slaughter  a  negro  any  available  negro  will  answer  the 
demand.  It  has  with  equal  fervor  put  to  death  the  guilty 
and  the  innocent.  In  the  horrible  case  of  Hose,  the  man 
was  guilty,'  but  having  inflicted  upon  him  punishment  too 
atrocious  and  repellent  to  be  portrayed,  the  mob  caught 
Lige  Strickland,  against  whom  there  was  no  shadow  of 
evidence,  and  killed  him  also.  That  was  not  the  act  of 
avenging  righteousness  ;  it  was  the  lust  for  murder,  on  the 
rampage. 

Mob  law  must  cease  in  the  South,  or  there  is  no  salva- 
tion. Education,  as  preached  by  Booker,  will  require  gen- 
erations, and,  while  race  intolerance  continues,  will  be  futile. 
But  even  education  must  apply  its  benign  touch  to  both 
sides  of  the  controversy.  It  is  strange  and  pitiful  that  the 
South,  progressing  as  it  has  since  the  war,  can  not  rise  above 
the  fallacious  notion  that  the  possession  of  a  dusky  skin  is  a 
crime,  or  that  an  evil  committed  is  only  to  be  rebuked  by 
the  commission  of  an  evil  more  appalling.  jlblrt 

If  the  recent  conduct  of  the  students  of  the  University  of 
TT  California  is  fairly  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of 

University  ' 

Students  in  the  order  of  citizenship  that  this  institution  is 
Disgracb.  establishing  among  its  students,  a  grievous 

disappointment  has  fallen  upon  the  people  of  the  State. 
The  last  issue  of  the  students'  annual  publication,  "Blue  and 
Gold,"  contained  matter  so  offensive,  so  full  of  gross  disre- 
spect to  the  faculty,  that  its  young  editor  was  suspended. 
Such  extracts  from  that  publication  as  the  daily  papers  pub- 
lished were  distinctly  vulgar.  In  addition  to  this  offense — 
which  is  an  offense  against  California  as  much  as  against  the 
faculty — was  the  theft  of  the  Stanford  axe  ;  and  this  act  was 
no  less  lacking  in  manliness  and  dignity  than  the  theft  of  the 
Berkeley  "  C." 

The  people  of  California  have  been  generous  toward  their 
State  university.  This  is  a  spirit  prevalent  among  the 
Western  States.  It  has  a  foundation  in  the  belief  that  uni- 
versities and  colleges  thus  maintained  serve  the  very  highest 
of  civic  purposes  in  educating  young  men  to  the  finest  and 
truest  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and 
in  equipping  them  for  such  positions  in  life  as  will  make 
their  example  most  effective  and  their  personal  achievements 
of  the  highest  value.  Upon  the  influence  that  the  young 
men  will  thus  exert  when  they  have  taken  their  places  in 
the  community  will  depend  much  that  makes  for  dignity 
and  aspiration  in  individual  effort,  much  that  operates  for 
the  development  of  the  State's  redundant  resources,  and 
much  that  tends  to  secure  clean,  competent,  and  stable 
government. 

To  what  extent  may  the  student  body  he  held  responsible 
for  such  disrespect  and  vulgarity  as  the  annual  publication 
discloses,  and  for  such  conceptions  of  life  and  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  students  to  the  State  as  the  thefts  of  the  axe 
and  the  "  C  "  lay  bare  ?  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  hold 
untrained  youth  accountable  for  manifestations  of  its  primi- 
tive and  irresponsible  exuberance  and  lawlessness.  But  is 
that  the  condition  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia? We  have  seen  it  demonstrated  over  and  over  that 
young  men  of  the  average  age  of  university  students  re- 
spond readily  to  appeals  to  their  dignity  and  manhood  in  a 
purely  personal  sense.  If  so  salient  an  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced in  such  a  sense,  seemingly  a  much  more  powerful  one 
might  be  produced  where  a  sense  of  civic  pride  and  re- 
sponsibility is  added.  California  is  so  wonderful  a  State  ; 
so  rich  in  rewards  to  the  trained,  the  earnest,  the  deter- 
mined ;  so  greatly  in  need  of  strong,  high-minded,  clear- 
headed men  to  solve  the  tremendous  problems  that  now 
confront  it  and  that  will  increase  in  gravity  and  magnitude 
with  the  years,  that  we  can  imagine  no  finer  opportunity  to 
instill  into  young  men  so  brilliant,  so  overmastering  a  con- 
ception of  their  responsibilities,  duties,  and  opportunities  as 
that  offered  by  the  State  university. 

The  students  of  the  university  are  not  generally  of  an 
irresponsible  age.  Such  young  men  in  the  army,  the  navy, 
or  business,  usually  have  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  discipline,  which  in  every  large 
organization  of  men  is  not  only  necessary  to  secure  high 
results,  but  has  a  most  excellent  effect  in  fixing  a  commend- 
able and  useful  habit  of  mind  and  conduct.  But  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  or  business,  there  are  not  commonly  present 
the  fine  incentives  that  should  inspire  the  bearing  of  a 
university  student.  And  then,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  severe  discipline  is  the  only  resource  to  secure  exem- 
plary bearing  on  the  part  of  the  students.  It  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  observe  that  the  students  appreciate  what 
the  people  of  the  State  are  doing  for  them,  and  what  they 
desire  that  the  students  should  do  and  be. 

It  is  from  the  student  body,  therefore,  that  the  reform 
should  come.  If  it  is  annoyed  by  incompetent  or  distaste- 
ful teachers,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  more  dignified  and 
effective  way  of  making  the  fact  known  than  by  vulgar  lam- 
pooning. The  students,  as  much  as  the  instructors,  have  a 
i  responsibility    to    the    State.     Their    being    in    the   role   of 


students,  which  is  inferior  to  that  of  professors,  does  not 
justify  them  in  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  on  the 
faculty.  Many  men  of  eminent  worth  have  been  graduated 
from  the  State  university.  They  occupy  positions  that  are  a 
credit  to  themselves,  their  university,  and  their  State.  They, 
above  all  others,  know  what  the  purpose  of  the  institution  is, 
and  what  high  benefits  it  may  bring  both  to  the  students 
and  the  people.  Their  influence  upon  the  student  body,  if 
employed  effectively,  would  produce  the  greatest  good. 
Even  that,  however,  should  not  be  necessary  to  make  the 
students  realize  the  position  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
It  will  never  be  asked  of  them  that  they  assume  a  cringing 
attitude  or  make  a  show  of  gratitude ;  it  is  expected  merely 
that  they  will  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity,  and  strive 
with  a  steady  purpose  to  become  the  most  useful  citizens  of 
the  State.  jdwt 

Unique  as  a  figure  in  politics  is  W.  J.  Bryan.     Without  any 
pretext  save  a  spasm  of  eloquence  for  ever 

Bryan  as  a  r  r 

Political  becoming  a  leader,  he  assumes  to  be  Democ- 

Napoleon.  racy  .  to  be  the  embodiment    of  all  that  is 

correct  and  noble  in  statesmanship  ;  and  the  inevitable  can- 
didate for  the  position  he  once  failed  to  obtain.  He  de- 
clares who  is  in  the  party  and  who  without.  "  L'etat  c'est 
moi  "  is  the  platform  on  which  he  stands.  Observers  can 
not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  only  real  Democrat  is  the 
one  who  will  consent  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  silver 
calf.  Bryan  has  decreed  that  all  others  shall  be  barred 
from  the  one-dollar  dinners  of  the  elect,  and  have  no  part 
nor  lot  in  the  spoils  of  the  victor  whom  he  hopes  to  be.  He 
either  fails  to  perceive  that  another  may  arise  in  his  place, 
free  from  the  trammel  of  fads,  unhampered  by  alliance  with 
a  cause  lost  and  unregretted,  or  perceiving  it,  is  spurred 
to  more  words  and  an  activity  which  his  friend  Cleveland 
would  deem  pernicious. 

A  view  of  the  situation  shows  that  Bryan  has  in  mind 
the  formation  of  a  nice  little  party  which  must  accept  the 
Bryan  dictum,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  Bryan  is  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys.  Rejecting  this  cheering  hypothesis  they 
become  outcasts,  welcome  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Pro- 
hibitionists or  the  Woman-Suffragists,  but  they  must  not 
pretend  to  be  Democrats.  If  Bryan  can  delude  Democracy, 
to  the  Republicans  will  be  the  profit.  They  overcame  him 
once  when  he  had  to  help  him  the  capital  of  a  Coxey  brand 
of  discontent,  due  to  hard  times. .  Now  there  will  be  against 
him  the  fresh  recollection  of  four  years  of  prosperity  where 
he  had  predicted  disaster,  and  a  substantial  advance  where 
he  had  asserted,  with  a  tremolo  voice,  there  must  be  retro- 
gression if  he  were  sent  back  to  Nebraska  in  the  humiliat- 
ing capacity  of  private  citizen.  iaM 

The  Market  Street  Railway  Company  is  meeting  with  unex- 
pected  difficulties   in   its  attempt  to  secure 

Troubles  of  the      r  c 

Market  Street  the  "  corkscrew  "  franchise  connecting  Sixth 
Railway  Combine.  street  wj(h  the  business  portions  of  the 
city.  Concerning  the  benefits  of  such  a  road  there  is  no 
room  for  dispute,  and  the  Merchants'  Association,  ever 
active  in  pushing  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  has  been 
strongly  advocating  the  granting  of  the  franchise.  There  is 
more  than  a  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  the  purposes 
of  the  railroad  company  in  asking  for  the  franchise  in  the 
particular  form  that  is  set  forth  in  the  petition.  Of  the 
streets  running  out  toward  the  park  and  the  Richmond  Dis- 
trict, in  which  direction  the  city  must  grow  in  the  near 
future,  all  are  practically  controlled  by  the  Market  Street 
Railway,  except  Bush  Street.  Sutter  Street  is  occupied  by  a 
competing  line,  and  within  a  very  few  years  the  Geary  Street 
franchise  will  expire,  and  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
another  competing  line  on  that  street.  It  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Market  Street  Company  to  gain  control  of  Geary 
and  Bush  Streets,  and  this  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
corkscrew  franchise,  which  connects  Taylor  and  Montgomery 
Streets  by  way  of  Geary,  Grant  Avenue,  and  Bush  Street, 
instead  of  by  the  more  logical  course  down  Post  Street. 

The  most  important  obstacle  that  the  railway  combine  has 
met  is  found  in  the  law  of  March  13,  1897,  prescribing  the 
conditions  under  which  franchises  may  be  granted.  The 
essential  parts  of  that  law  provide  that  every  franchise  or 
privilege  to  construct  or  operate  street  railways  upon  any 
public  street,  to  erect  poles  or  wires  for  transmitting  electric 
power,  or  to  exercise  any  other  privilege  whatever  shall  be 
granted  upon  the  conditions  in  this  act  provided,  and  not 
otherwise.  The  conditions  prescribed  are  that  when  appli- 
cation is  made  for  a  franchise  the  supervisors  shall  ad- 
vertise the  fact  and  call  for  bids.  The  bids  must  be  for 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts. In  the  case  of  a  new  franchise  no  percentage  is  to 
be  paid  during  the  first  five  years,  and  not  less  than  three 
per  cent,  annually  thereafter  ;  if  the  franchise  is  a  renewal, 
or  substantially  a  renewal  of  an  existing  franchise,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  percentage  may  be  required  to  begin  in  less 
than  five  years.  It  is  further  provided  in  the  act  that  no 
franchise  shall  be  renewed  except  within  one  year  prior  to 
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the  date  of  its  expiratioD,  unless  the  original  franchise  is 
first  surrendered. 

The  petition  of  the  railroad  company  does  not  contemplate 
any  extension  of  the  life  of  the  existing  franchise,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  modification  rather  than  a  renewal.  The  rail- 
road company  contends  that  the  petition  does  not  ask  for 
any  franchise  at  all,  but  merely  a  change  of  the  contract 
existing  between  it  and  the  city,  and  for  that  reason  the  law 
of  1897  does  not  apply.  In  answer  to  this  it  might  be 
claimed  that  the  company  has  forfeited  its  franchise  by  fail- 
ing to  maintain  a  car  service  over  .the  route.  A  franchise  is 
granted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  tying  up  the  streets  in  the 
hands  of  the  railway  company,  but  the  people  abandon  the 
use  of  a  portion  of  the  public  streets  to  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  better  transportation  facilities.  When 
the  company  refuses  to  furnish  such  facilities,  the  considera- 
tion for  the  grant  fails  and  the  franchise  should  lapse. 

The  application  of  the  law  of  1897  rests  upon  other 
ground,  however.  A  franchise,  in  legal  contemplation,  is  a 
special  privilege  conferred  by  government  upon  individuals, 
and  which  does  not  belong  to  the  citizens  of  the  country 
generally,  of  common  right.  Lewis,  in  his  work  on  "  Emi- 
nent Domain,"  says,  "a  franchise  may  be  defined  as  a 
privilege  or  authority  vested  in  certain  persons  by  grant  of 
the  sovereign,  to  exercise  powers,  or  to  do  and  perform  acts 
which  without  such  grant  they  could  not  do  or  perform." 
Under  these  definitions  the  right  to  erect  poles,  string  wires, 
and  propel  their  cars  by  electricity  is  clearly  a  franchise.  It 
is  a  right  that  does  not  belong  to  the  citizens  generally  of 
common  right ;  without  such  grant  by  the  sovereign,  acting 
through  the  supervisors,  the  railroad  company  could  not 
exercise  this  power  or  do  or  perform  these  acts.  If  it  is  a 
franchise,  it  is  clearly  within  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1897. 

As  has  been  said,  the  proposed  road  will  benefit  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  city ;  but  the  proposed  franchise 
should  not  on  that  account  be  pushed  through  contrary  to 
the  requirements  of  law,  or  in  a  form  that  will  work  injury 
to  the  city  in  the  future.  The  railroad  company  is  not  in- 
spired by  philanthropic  motives  in  asking  for  the  franchise  ; 
the  operation  of  the  road  will  pay,  and  if  the  Market  Street 
Company  wants  to  abandon  its  franchise  by  non  -  user, 
others  will  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  take  it  up.  Next 
year,  under  the  new  charter,  an  entirely  new  set  of  laws 
governing  franchises  will  go  into  force.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  postpone  action  on  this  cross-town  line  until  that 
time.  ai, 


Philippine 
Policy. 


Now  that  the  rainy  season  in  the  Philippines  is  at  hand, 
An  Indefinite  an<^  overtures  looking  to  peace  have  been 
made  by  the  Filipinos,  it  will  be  profitable 
to  analyze  the  history  of  the  Philippine  War 
and  the  situation  that  it  has  produced.  The  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  virtually  came  to  an  end 
August  1 2th  with  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol.  Dewey 
had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  and  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  weeks  to  send  an  American  army  to  the 
Philippines  to  subdue  the  Spanish  forces  there.  The 
natives,  who  had  been  waging  a  war  for  independence 
against  the  Spaniards,  were  given  no  hint  of  the  intentions 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  islands. 
By  attempting  to  enter  Manila  with  the  American  soldiers 
the  Filipinos  made  a  strong  demand  to  ascertain  the 
American  policy.  No  information  was  given  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  driven  back  as  dangerous  aliens. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
was  signed  December  10th.  It  stipulated,  among  other 
things,  that  the  United  States  should  pay  Spain  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  for  sovereignty  over  the  islands.  This 
was  done  without  consulting  the  Filipinos,  and  no  informa- 
tion was  given  them  as  to  the  form  of  government  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  install  in  the  islands.  If  the 
United  States  had  any  policy  in  the  matter,  that  was  the 
time  to  announce  it  ;  yet  the  Philippine  commission  was  not 
appointed  until  January  16th,  more  than  a  month  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  it  did  not  reach  Manila 
until  February. 

The  Filipinos  had  been  waiting  six  months — since  August 
13th,  when  Manila  was  occupied — to  learn  the  intentions  of 
the  United  States.  The  trickery  and  oppression  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  Spain  naturally  made  them  sus- 
picious, and  they  were  treated  to  vague  proclamations  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  could  hardly  have  operated 
otherwise  than  to  deepen  the  suspicion  already  existing, 
particularly  as  these  proclamations  looked  to  have  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  proclamations  that  the  natives  had 
learned  not  to  trust.  What  reason  had  they,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
all  their  natural  suspicion,  to  expect  liberality  instead  of  op- 
pression ?  How  could  they  believe  otherwise  than  that  the 
United  States  would  compel  by  heavy  taxation  reim- 
bursement at  least  for  the  twenty  millions  of  dollars  paid  to 
Spain  ?  How  could  they  imagine  a  policy  that  would  grad- 
ually bring  them  into  a  generous  share  of  the  government, 


extort  no  taxes  from  them  except  for  their  own  government, 
their  own  internal  improvements,  and  their  own  commerce  ? 
To  have  expected  anything  from  them  except  the  course 
that  they  did  pursue  would  have  been  to  exhibit  so  lament- 
able an  ignorance  on  the  part  of  this  country  as  to  unfit  it 
wholly  for  dealing  with  a  race  so  alien,  or  for  bringing  it 
the  smallest  measure  of  the  benefits  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  American  in- 
telligence in  matters  of  "  expansion "  and  "  benevolent 
assimilation,"  the  sooner  it  goes  out  of  the  business  the 
better. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  which  was  part  delay  and  part 
evasion,  several  thousand  Filipinos  and  several  hundred 
Americans  have  been  killed,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  natives  has  been  destroyed.  Whatever  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  with  all  its  heavy  cost  in  lives, 
treasure,  and  property,  a  race  antagonism  will  remain  that 
hardly  a  generation  can  live  down.  An  American  victory 
means  the  humiliation  of  a  people  who  believe  that  they 
have  a  right  to  their  own  country  ;  and  however  philo- 
sophically they  may  accept  the  result,  their  injured  pride  will 
remain  a  sting  for  many  a  year  to  come.  If  this  does  not 
operate  as  an  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  benevolent 
purpose  that  the  United  States  may  have,  the  most  firmly 
established  conceptions  of  human  nature  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised. With  a  clear  understanding  at  the  beginning,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  war  might  have  been 
averted,  and  all  these  lives  and  all  this  treasure  and  property 
saved.  For  if  the  proposition  finally  made  to  the  Filipinos 
is  acceptable  to  them  now,  it  would  have  been  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  will  have  been  this  proposition,  not  the  rifles  of 
American  soldiers,  that  brought  the  war  to  a  close  at  a 
time  when  the  advent  of  the  rainy  season  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives  an  advantage  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  denied.  The  quickness  with  which  they  reoccupy 
posts  that  the  Americans  have  captured  and  then  evacu- 
ated shows  that  they  are  by  no  means  whipped. 

Now  that  the  rainy  season  is  on,  there  will  be  time  to 
undo  as  well  as  possible  the  harm  that  has  been  already 
done.  Tact,  wisdom,  and  patience,  all  of  the  highest  order, 
will  be  demanded  from  the  American  officers.  Nothing 
can  wholly  cure  the  rancor  that  the  war  has  implanted,  and 
whatever  patching  and  binding  may  now  be  done,  will  be 
but  patching  and  binding  still.  It  has  been  a  sorry  affair 
throughout.  There  has  been  nothing  conspicuous  in  the 
policy  of  this  country  in  the  premises  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  or  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
country's  population  itself.  iltatt 


Now  all  this  is  to  be  changed.  The  commissioners  are  de- 
bating how  the  seals  may  be  most  effectually  exterminated. 
This  should  be  the  simplest  part  of  the  problem,  for,  as  one 
authority  stated,  the  bristles  of  a  large  seal  in  good  condi- 
tion are  worth  three  dollars,  and  many  hunters  would  be 
ready  to  undertake  the  work  of  extirpation  for  their 
whiskers.  ...  , 


The  Tariff  as 
a  Breeder  of 
Trusts. 


The  Seal  in 
the  Role  of 
a  Pirate. 


One  by  one  our  idols  are  shattered  and  scattered  in  the  dust. 
Now  it  is  the  seal — which  erstwhile  shared 
with  the  glorious  climate  and  the  mammoth 
fruit  the  honor  of  being  among  the  glories  of 
California — that  has  been  placed  under  the  ban.  Nobody 
who  has  admired  him  lazily  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocks,  or 
disporting  in  the  dashing  surf,  would  suspect  that  those  mild, 
gentle  eyes  and  that  smoothly  glistening  exterior  concealed 
a  heart  of  guile.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  the  seal  has  been  haled 
into  court — with  the  fish  commissioners  sitting  as  grand  high 
inquisitors,  and  the  picturesque,  red-shirted  fishermen  from 
sunny  Italy  and  the  isles  of  Greece  as  informants  and  com- 
plainants— upon  charges  of  piracy  upon  the  high  seas. 

The  complainants  recite  a  bitter  tale.  The  seals  break 
their  nets,  consume  seven-tenths  of  their  fish,  drive  more 
away,  and  destroy  the  rest  of  the  piscators  who  must  patrol 
their  decks  at  night  to  keep  the  marauders  away,  instead  of 
being  lulled  gently  to  sleep  by  the  lapping  of  the  waves  as 
every  student  of  poetry  knows  the  fishermen  ordinarily  are. 
In  short,  the  seals  threaten  to  destroy  the  fishing  industry, 
and  either  they  or  the  fishermen  must  go.  President 
Jordan,  who  knows  more  about  seals  than  they  know  about 
themselves,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  accused.  He  ex- 
plained that  there  were  several  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
voracious  and  some  are  not.  He  wound  up,  however,  with 
the  admission  that  the  "  Cliff  House"  variety  was  the  villain 
of  the  family  ;  so  that  his  defense  promises  to  prove  fatal  to 
his  clients.  The  fish  commissioners  have  decided  to  begin 
the  work  of  extermination  at  the  Point  Reyes  colony  and  to 
follow  it  up  at  the  Farallones,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  be  thor- 
oughly done,  and  the  seal  will  soon  become  but  a  memory. 
For  those  whose  interest  in  the  matter  is  not  that  of  fish- 
ermen, the  prospect  of  the  extermination  of  the  seals  will  be 
regarded  with  regret.  They  have  for  many  years  formed 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Cliff 
House  and  its  Seal  Rocks  have  gained  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  In  early  days,  when  the  Cliff  House  was 
practically  the  only  out-of-town  resort  of  San  Francisco,  it 
was  a  favorite  pastime  to  pop  at  the  seals  with  rifles,  as  they 
reared  themselves  upon  the  rocks  or  swam  to  and  fro  in  the 
water.  So  popular  did  this  become  that  a  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  sport,  lest  the  breed  might  be  exterminated, 
and  the  seals  thus   became  the  particular  wards  of  the  law.  , 


The  assistance  afforded  to  the  tin-plate  trust  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  has  been  referred  to  in 
these  columns  ;  but  the  tin-plate  banditti 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  fighting  be- 
hind the  tariff  fence.  Some  weeks  ago  a  list  of  the  more 
important  of  the  trusts  recently  organized  was  published  in 
these  columns,  and  a  glance  at  this  table  discloses  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  of  them  enjoying  the  benefits  of  protec- 
tion while  denying  to  the  people  any  participation  whatever 
in  those  benefits.  The  steel-wire  trust,  with  its  capitaliza- 
tion of  $90,000,000,  is  protected  from  competition  by  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent,  levied  on  foreign  producers.  The 
steel-rail  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,000,  has  a  protec- 
tion of  50  per  cent,  duty  ;  the  gigantic  steel  manufacturers' 
trust  ($200,000,000)  is  protected  by  45  per  cent.  duty.  The 
tobacco  trusts  ($140,000,000  capital)  are  protected  by  more 
than  130  per  cent,  duty  ;  the  leather  trust  has  35  per  cent. ; 
the  paper  trust,  20  per  cent  ;  the  rubber  trust,  25  per  cent ; 
the  type  trust,  25  per  cent. ;  the  window-glass  trust,  130 
per  cent.  ;  the  coal  trust,  23  per  cent.  ;  the  copper  trust,  20 
per  cent.  ;  the  saw  trust,  30  per  cent  ;  the  crockery  trust, 
55  per  cent ;  the  shoe  trust,  25  per  cent  ;  the  varnish  trust, 
35  per  cent 

Were  all  of  this  protection  withdrawn  from  these 
trusts,  it  is  not  probable  that  many  of  them  would  even  be 
crippled.  Some  might  require  a  part  of  the  protection  to 
enable  them  to  continue  their  business  legitimately,  but  the 
great  majority  would  merely  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  continue  their  lawless  aggressions.  Congress  has  it  in 
its  power  to  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  these  grasping  combina- 
tions, and  thereby  to  redeem  the  protective  system  from  the 
false  position  into  which  it  has  been  forced.  It  is  most  un- 
reasonable to  permit  the  protective  system,  which  aims  at 
the  diffusion  of  industry,  to  be  used  as  the  most  effective 
weapon  to  restrict  industrial  development.  Apart  from 
maintaining  prices  above  their  natural  level,  the  chief  aim  of 
a  trust  is  to  restrict  competition  in  its  own  particular  field. 
When  an  independent  manufacturer  starts  in  business,  the 
immense  power  of  the  trust  is  immediately  devoted  to  crush- 
ing him  out.  The  struggle  of  the  Sugar  Trust  against  the 
few  independent  houses  in  this  city  is  a  case  in  point  The 
operations  of  an  individual  dealer  are  necessarily  confined  to 
a  limited  locality,  and  the  trust  can  reduce  prices  in  that 
locality  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  until  he  is  forced  to 
the  wall.  At  the  same  time,  its  sales  in  other  markets  will 
offset  its  losses  in  this  particular  place.  The  protective 
system  is  intended  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  new 
industrial  plants  ;  through  the  manipulations  of  the  trusts, 
its  operation  in  many  cases  prevents  their  establishment 

The  effect  upon  a  community  of  the  establishment  of  a 
trust  is  well  illustrated  by  the  proposed  organization  of  a 
redwood  lumber  trust  in  this  State,  as  recently  announced  in 
the  press.  In  the  four  northern  counties,  where  practically 
the  entire  industry  is  carried  on,  there  are  twenty-five  com- 
panies, each  owning  and  operating  its  own  mill.  These  em- 
ploy from  2,500  to  3,000  men  as  wood-choppers,  loggers, 
mill-hands,  and  in  other  forms  of  employment  Each  com- 
pany has  its  office,  with  employment  for  clerks,  book-keepers, 
yard  men,  teamsters,  and  others.  Under  the  proposed  trust 
one-third  of  the  mills  could  be  shut  down,  while  the  employ- 
ment of  labor-saving  machinery  would  enable  a  smaller  force 
to  operate  the  others.  One  general  office  would  be  enough 
— twenty-four  would  be  closed.  Thus,  where  at  least  5,000 
now  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families,  one-half 
that  number  would  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work.  The  other 
half  would  be  obliged  to  find  new  employment,  if  they  could 
do  so.  In  many  of  the  small  towns  where  they  now  work, 
the  lumber  mill  offers  almost  the  only  employment,  so  that 
their  homes  would  be  broken  up,  and  they  would  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  a  living.  And  all  this  in  order  that  the 
trust  may  reduce  operating  expenses  and  make  larger 
profits. 

This  is  not  an  extreme  case,  nor  an  isolated  one.  The 
protective  tariff  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  organization  of 
trusts.  Its  assistance  must  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and 
they  must  be  restrained  in  their  aggressions.  The  Repub- 
lican party  must  devise  the  means  for  their  repression,  and 
it  must  enforce  the  remedy  if  it  does  not  wish  to  shoulder 
the  blame  for  their  existence.  jlix„ 

The  signature  of  the  editor  is  appended  to  every  article 
in  this  issue  written,  dictated,  or  inspired  by  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "  signature  law,"  enacted  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 
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A    DEAD    MAN'S    EYES. 


The  Mysterious  Story  of  a  Miner's  Buried  Treasure. 


Virginia  City,  Nev.,  in  the  flush  days  of  the  great  Corn- 
stock  Lode  : 

A  man  strolled  down  C  Street  one  June  evening,  and  then 
struck  into  a  trail  which  led  upward  along  the  slant  of  Mt. 
Davidson.  He  was  a  large,  broad-shouldered,  full-bearded 
man.  At  a  point  where  the  trail  diverged  he  stopped  as  if 
for  a  short  rest,  and,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  turned  to  view 
the  scene  below  him. 

The  sun  was  approaching  the  horizon.  Everywhere  the 
sky  was  a  cobalt-blue,  save  in  the  far  distance,  where  it 
changed  to  a  delicate  purple  and  gradually  melted  into  long, 
low  streaks  of  red,  gold,  and  shimmering  crimson.  Look- 
ing down  the  canon,  Sugar  Loaf  stood  darkly  silhouetted 
against  the  brilliant  background,  and  past  it — miles  further 
down  and  away — the  plains  lay  sleeping  in  the  evening  haze. 
In  the  middle  distance,  the  big,  red  buildings  of  the  shafts 
and  mills,  with  their  tall,  steamboat  smoke-stacks,  were 
sharply  outlined  ;  on  every  side  the  white  dumps  seemed  to 
flow  out  of  the  sagebrush  hills,  and  beneath  him  clustered 
the  motley  and  jumbled  mass  of  houses  tacked  to  the  steep 
mountain-side — Nevada's  chief  city. 

Another  man  trudged  up  the  trail  and  paused  when  he 
descried  the  figure  ahead  of  him.  He  was  not  cast  in  the 
heroic  mold  of  the  first.  His  face  betrayed  the  Latin 
blood.  There  was  a  look  of  vindictive  envy  in  his  small, 
bead-like  eyes  as  he  watched  the  contented  man  above  him. 
He  wondered  if  all  the  things  they  said  about  Jim  Sanders 
were  true.  Why  was  it  he  had  no  partner  and  worked  his 
claim  alone?  Was  there  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that  Jim's 
claim  was  paying  well  and  that  he  was  keeping  his  money 
hid  instead  of  banking  it  ?  As  to  his  own  claim — well,  Gus 
was  a  good  and  uncomplaining  worker,  and  the  cabin  was 
all  right  to  sleep  in.  Mining  was  a  gamble  anyway,  and  so 
was  faro.  Still  one  knew  there  was  money  in  faro,  if  the 
cards  came  rightly.  But  this  evening  Jose'  Casadra  was 
broke.  A  week  before  he  had  won  a  thousand  dollars  at  a 
single  sitting. 

After  a  little  while  the  object  of  his  gaze  moved  on  and 
Casadra    followed,   keeping   well   in   the    rear.     When   he 
arrived  at  the  Sanders  cabin,  Jim  stood  in  the  doorway. 
"  Hello,  Joe  !  " 
"  Hello,  Jim  ! " 
"  How  they  comin'  ?  " 
"  Damned  bad,"  savagely. 

"  Better  leave  the  chips  alone,  Joe — there's  nothing  in  it," 
said  Jim,  philosophically.  "  Why  don't  you  help  the  poor 
Dutchman  out  ?     More  money  in  that,  Joe." 

"  Advice  is  cheap,"  replied  Casadra,  ill-naturedly.  "  D'ye 
think  ye'd  be  willin'  to  give  me  anything  else  ?  " 

"  I  might,"  said  Jim,  calmly  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  against  his  boot-heel. 

"  Then  lend  me  a  hundred  dollars." 
((  No,  Joe,  I  won't ;  it  wouldn't  do  ye  any  good." 
"  To  hell  with  you  and  your  advice  1  "  exclaimed  Casadra, 
angrily,  striding  swiftly  away  and  up  the  trail  to  the  cabin  he 
shared  with  Gus. 

The  next  morning,  on  his  way  to  town,  he  stopped  at 
Jim's  cabin.  In  his  mind  was  a  half-formed  resolution  to 
say  some  commonplace  thing  to  Jim  which  the  latter  might 
accept  as  an  apology  for  his  rudeness  of  the  previous  even- 
ing. There  was  no  sense  in  making  an  enemy  of  him.  He 
threw  away  his  cigarette  and  hesitatingly  approached  the 
door,  which  stood  ajar,  and  looked  in.  What  he  saw 
startled  him.  Jim  was  lying  on  his  side  on  the  bed,  with 
one  arm  thrown  up  over  his  head.  His  big  gray  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  seemed  to  be  looking  Casadra  full  in  the 
face. 

"  Mornin',  Jim." 

There  was  no  response — not  even  the  quiver  of  an  eye- 
lid. Casadra  watched  him  uneasily  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  and  went  on  his  way  to  the  town.  He  wondered  if 
Jim  always  slept  in  such  a  queer  fashion,  and  if  such  a  sleep 
Was  a  sound  one?  It  was  late  in  the  night  when  he  passed 
the  cabin  again.  The  door  was  still  ajar,  and  all  was  dark 
within. 

The  following  day,  shortly  after  sunrise,  found  him  before 
the  partly  opened  door.  He  had  a  premonition  of  what  he 
would  see  as  he  suddenly  pushed  it  wide  open.  Jim  was 
still  lying  on  his  side  with  his  arm  over  his  head,  the  open 
eyes  fixed  on  the  doorway.  In  two  steps  Casadra  was  be- 
side him.  He  put  out  his  hand,  involuntarily  withdrew  it 
for  a  second,  and  then,  with  an  effort,  placed  it  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  man  in  bed.  The  touch  was  icily  cold.  Down 
over  the  heart  went  the  hand  ;  there  was  no  response  from 
that  fountain  head.  Then  Jos^  knew  he  was  not  looking 
upon  sleep.  Murder  or  suicide  ?  He  threw  off  the  bed- 
clothes, expecting  to  see  blood,  but  there  was  none.  Just 
then  he  saw  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  lying  on  a  table  by  the 
bedside.     Picking  it  up  eagerly,  he  read  : 

"  Dear  Brother  :  I  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill  to-night.  If  the 
worst  should  happen,  when  you  come  on,  go  at  once  into  the  shaft. 

In  the  second  drift,  exactly  twenty-four  feet  from  the  shaft,  dig " 

In  an  instant  the  paper  was  crushed  in  his  hand  and 
thrust  into  his  shirt-bosom.  Furtively  he  looked  around,  as 
if  in  fear  of  being  detected.  He  never  thought  of  the  body 
in  the  bed  until  his  wandering  gaze  fell  upon  the  pallid  face 
and  the  distended  eyes  staring  fixedly  at  him.  Nervously 
he  moved  to  the  door  ;  the  eyes  followed  him.  He  stepped 
almost  behind  the  bed  and  yet  felt  himself  within  the  range 
of  the  awful  vision.  Many  dead  men  he  had  seen  before, 
but  some  one  had  always  closed  their  eyes  for  them.  These 
eyes  seemed  to  move  like  those  of  some  old  portrait. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  notified  the  coroner 
of  his  discovery.  The  body  was  taken  down  to  the  under- 
take :  and  the  coroner  decided  an  inquest  unnecessary. 
Sanders  belonged  to  a  Masonic  order  that  took  charge  of 
the  funeral  arrangements.  The  fact  that  Casadra  left  Vir- 
2*'  la  the  night  of  the  day   the  body  was   discovered  was 


noted  by  some,  but  no  especial  significance  was  attached  to 
his  departure. 

Two  months  later  in  a  gambling  house  at  El  Paso  : 

A  crowd  of  men  sitting  and  standing  three  deep  about 
the  faro  table  ;  the  dealer  pushing  the  cards  out  of  the 
nickel-plated  box,  unconcernedly  paying  the  lucky  bets 
and  sweeping  away  the  others  ;  every  one  oppressively 
silent ;  all  eyes  on  the  different  stacks  of  chips  and  the 
fateful  box  before  the  dealer  ;  the  money-drawer  of  the 
table  pulled  far  out,  disclosing  the  shining  twenties  ;  and 
Jos^  Casadra  "keeping  cases,"  betting  heavily,  and  losing. 

But  he  was  too  old  a  gambler  to  betray  by  an  expression 
which  way  the  weather  vane  of  fortune  pointed,  and  when 
he  had  lost  three  heavy  bets  in  succession,  not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  changed  as  he  calmly  put  a  large  stake  on  the  ace 
to  win  and  "coppered"  the  king  for  an  equal  amount.  A 
hand  reached  over  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  and  placed  a 
modest  number  of  chips  on  the  same  cards.  The  ace  won  ; 
the  king  lost.  Like  all  of  his  superstitious  fraternity,  he 
was  quick  to  notice  the  slightest  incident  connected  with  a 
change  of  luck,  and  now  waited  for  the  hand  before  making 
his  next  venture.  Again  it  came  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  and  this  time  played  a  combination  of  the  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  to  win,  and  the  queen  and  jack  to 
lose.  Instantly  Jose  had  two  hundred  dollars  on  the  same 
bets.  Once  more  he  was  successful.  When  it  came  to 
call  "  the  turn,"  the  party  behind  him  bet  "  tray-deuce." 
JoseS  did  the  same.  The  tray  and  deuce  came  out  in  the 
order  named.  Then  he  cashed  in  his  chips  a  winner,  and 
getting  up  from  the  table,  pushed  through  the  crowd  to  see 
who  it  was  he  had  so  luckily  followed. 

The  man  was  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room  by  himself. 
Josh's  dark  face  became  suddenly  livid,  for  he  found  himself 
looking  into  the  eyes  of  Jim  Sanders.  The  eyes  were  in  the 
head  of  a  tall,  heavily-built,  and  smooth-faced  man. 

"Who — are — you?"  weakly  gasped  ]os6,  backing  away. 

"  Who  am  I  ? "  replied  the  other  in  a  jocular  way,  although 
his  eyes  belied  it.    "Who  am  I?    Why,  don't  ye  know  me?  " 

"Not — not — Jim?"  came  Jose's  hoarse  whisper,  as  he 
gazed  in  incredulous  fright.  But  the  blood  was  slowly  com- 
ing back  into  his  face.  The  voice  was  different,  if  the  eyes 
were  not. 

"  No,  I'm  Tom — Jim's  brother.     Jim's  dead,  ye  know." 

"  Yes,  I — I — know,  but  your  eyes?  Damn  you  1  Where'd 
you  get  those  eyes  ? "  The  other  advanced  a  step.  "  My 
God  !  It  is  Jim  1  "  he  almost  screamed,  as  he  cringed  in 
abject  terror  against  the  wall. 

"  Say,  what  kind  of  a  feller  are  ye  anyhow,  to  be  so  skeart 
about  a  feller's  brother  ?  S'pose  I  hev  got  Jim's  eyes  ?  Ain't 
they  good  enough?  Jim  hed  a  little  the  best  0'  me — he  was 
a  half-hour  older.  I  jest  kem  from  Virginny.  Everybody 
thought  Jim  left  a  stake,  but  he  didn't,  pore  feller — least- 
ways, none  that  I  could  find.  How  long  since  you  been 
thar  ?  " 

Some  of  Josh's  confidence  was  returning.  He  muttered 
an  unintelligible  reply. 

"  How  much  money  you  got  ?  " 

The  colossal  impudence  of  the  question  would  have  as- 
tounded any  stranger.  Jose  looked  angrily  amazed.  He 
started  to  reply  with  an  oath,  when  suddenly  his  face 
changed. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  like  that ! "  he  whined. 

"  How  much  money  you  got  ?  "  repeated  the  big  man, 
calmly  but  remorselessly. 

Jose"  struggled  with  himself  to  keep  silent ;  but  the  cold, 
deliberate,  and  judging  eyes  compelled  him  to  speak  and 
tell  the  truth. 

"  Four — thousand — dollars,"  he  faltered,  barely  above  a 
whisper. 

"  So  you've  got  four  thousand  dollars  now  ?  "  echoed  the 
other,  in  tones  of  great  satisfaction. 

Abject  fright  again  swept  into  Josh's  face.  Four  thou- 
sand ?     Why,  that  was  exactly  the  amount  he 

The  thought  was  not  even  finished  in  his  mind.  He  saw 
that  the  eyes  read  guilt  in  his  own.  By  an  almost  super- 
human effort  be  broke  the  hypnotic  spell  of  the  dreaded 
gaze  and  looked  hurriedly  about  him  for  help.  He  tried  to 
cry  out,  but  his  throat  was  dry.  Then  his  hand  shifted  nerv- 
ously behind  him  for  his  revolver. 

"None  0'  that  1  None  o'  that  !"  cried  his  captor,  warn- 
ingly.  "  I've  got  my  eyes  on  ye,  and  I've  got  good  eyes — 
Jim's  eyes,  you  call  'em.  Jim's  dead,  but  I've  got  his  eyes 
in  my  head,  and  I  kin  see  with  'em,  too.  I  kin  see  you're 
guilty  —  guilty  o'  stealing  four  thousand  o'  Jim's  good 
money.     I  want  that  four  thousand  ye  got." 

Jos£,  blanched  and  terror-stricken,  made  a  gesture  of 
denial, 

"  No  use  o'  denyin'  it,"  resumed  his  Nemesis,  coldly  and 
sternly,  "  for  I  warn't  in  Virginny  for  nothin'.  I  yeard  o' 
you  thar.  I  was  in  that  drift  as  well  as  yourself.  Ye  left  a 
wide-open  trail.  Ye  don't  think  I  been  follerin'  ye  for 
nothin',  do  ye  ?  Ye  don't  think  I've  been  keepin'  my  eyes 
— Jim's  eyes — on  ye  to  let  ye  git  away  from  me  now?  Come 
outside  and  give  me  that  money.     Come  on,  now  !  " 

With  his  face  toward  Jos6  he  opened  the  door  and 
stalked  out.  And  Jose',  powerless  to  resist,  followed  him 
into  the  night. 

Richardson,  the  mine  superintendent,  and  Thompson,  the 
San  Francisco  stockbroker,  sat  talking  over  their  coffee  and 
cigars  in  Virginia's  best  restaurant : 

"You  say  he  saw  the  whole  thing?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  it  certainly  is  a  remarkable  story.  When  did  he 
return  ?  " 

"  Yesterday,  I  believe." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Richardson  ? "  some  one 
asked  from  an  adjoining  table. 

"  Why,  Jim  Sanders,  that  fellow  who"  went  into  a  trance 
three  or  four  months  ago,  and  so  narrowly  escaped  being 
buried  alive."  William  A.  Taaffe.   ■ 

San  Francisco,  April,  1899. 


MODELS    IN    PARISIAN    STUDIOS. 


The  French  Capital  Supreme  in  Art— Ideal   Studies   Usually  Com- 
posite—Posing   for    Detail    or    the    Altogether— Italian 
Models  No  Longer  Lead. 

An  art  critic  has  said  that  the  model  is  to  the  artist  what 
the  "  human  document "  is  to  the  naturalistic  novelist. 
The  model  is  even  more  indispensable  ;  the  writer,  at  a 
pinch,  can  call  on  his  imagination,  or  get  details  second- 
hand, but  the  painter  or  sculptor  who  ventures  on  such  a 
course  would  be  condemned  on  the  spot.  In  a  city  of  the 
immense  artistic  productivity  of  Paris — for,  in  spite  of  the 
competition  of  Munich  and  Dresden,  the  French  capital  re- 
mains the  world's  art  centre — the  question  of  le  monde  qui 
pose  is  an  important  one. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  uninitiated  public  takes  for 
granted  that  in  an  ideal  study,  for  instance,  a  single  model 
has  served  the  artist.  Most  of  us  know  better.  A  com- 
posite photograph  is  simplicity  compared  to  the  composite 
anatomy  that  goes  to  make  up  the  Henner  or  the  Rovbet 
you  may  have  admired.  No,  you  will  never  meet  her  ;  for 
her  head,  with  its  mysterious  eyes,  belongs  to  a  little  Mont- 
martre  milliner ;  her  marble  shoulders  are  hidden  under  the 
tovaglia  of  an  Italian  girl  of  the  Mouffetard  quarter  ;  her 
hands  are  claimed  by  a  countess  whose  hotel  is  on  the 
Place  des  Etats  Unis  ;  her  red-gold  locks  by  a  dyed  Jewess  j 
her  torso  by  a  Neapolitan  macc/ierom-m3ke.Tis  daughter ; 
her  ankles  by  an  artificial  flower-maker  discovered  on  a 
rainy  day. 

This  accounts  for  the  two  categories  in  which  all  models 
can  be  placed  :  those  who  pose  for  the  detail  (by  far  the 
larger  number),  and  those  who  pose  for  the  altogether.  The 
altogether  naturally  calls  for  normal  proportions  and  con- 
siderable perfection  of  contour,  as  well  as  a  marked  type 
that  corresponds  more  or  less  closely  to  the  subject  the  artist 
has  in  view.  At  the  numerous  ateliers  frequented  by 
students,  the  ensemble  is  in  constant  requisition  for  the  life 
classes.  Foreign  artists  in  erbe  still  flock  in  vast  numbers  to 
Paris  for  these  classes.  The  "  academy  " — the  "  akt "  as  the 
Germans  term  it — is  best  studied  here  ;  it  is  hard  to  tell  for 
what  reason — whether  for  the  method  of  study,  for  the 
excellent  choice  of  models,  or  for  the  masters.  At  any  rate, 
German  painters,  who  affect  to  find  everything  at  Munich, 
continue  to  send  young  aspirants  to  fame  to  Paris  for  a  year 
or  two's  apprenticeship,  drawing  from  the  nude. 

It  makes  a  vast  difference  to  the  model  whether  he  poses 
at  an  artist's  private  studio  or  at  one  of  the  big  schools — 
either  the  Beaux-Arts,  or  at  Colarossi's,  Julian's,  Constant's, 
or  Gervex's.  At  the  art  schools  the  pose  commences  on 
Monday.  On  that  morning,  no  matter  what  la  bombe  of  the 
day  before  may  have  been,  the  students  get  up  at  an  un- 
earthly hour  to  mark  their  places  for  the  week.  Each  one 
stakes  out  his  claim  by  drawing  a  chalk  line  around  his 
stool,  camped  at  his  favorite  distance  from  the  model's  plat- 
form. Woe  unto  him  if  he  does  not  reach  the  studio  till 
nine  or  ten  ;  he  risks  finding  himself  for  the  next  eight  days 
relegated  to  a  distant  comer.  The  model  has  been  engaged 
perhaps  a  fortnight  or  a  month  before. 

With  vacant  gaze  fixed  on  space,  some  models  actually 
succeed  in  sleeping  with  their  eyes  open  ;  they  insist  they  get 
quite  rested.  Others — but  this  is  rare — fall  into  a  magnetic, 
a  cataleptic  slumber.  As  to  the  pay,  at  the  academies  the 
ordinary  models  are  engaged  at  thirty-six  francs  a  week — 
to  an  Italian  a  fortune,  to  an  American  a  pittance.  This 
means  two  siances  of  four  hours  each,  morning  and  after- 
noon. If  the  model  is  robust,  he  may  by  good  fortune  get 
an  evening  engagement  at  the  same  rate  ;  but  twelve  hours 
a  day  in  one  position  is  more  than  most  people  can  endure. 
So  much  for  the  academy  model ;  now  for  the  artist's 
model  in  a  private  studio.  Here  the  conditions  are  differ- 
ent ;  the  pay  is  higher,  five  francs  for  the  four  hours'  sitting. 
But,  as  you  can  conceive,  certain  poses  are  quoted  at  a 
far  higher  figure.  The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  poses  of 
a  minute  or  two  was  that  agreed  upon  with  an  Italian  who 
literally  allowed  himself  to  be  hanged  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
stipulating,  naturally,  that  he  should  always  be  cut  down  at 
the  proper  moment.  The  hill-top,  with  its  freighted  gibbet 
outlined  against  a  lurid  sunset  sky,  was  the  success  of  that 
year's  Salon. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Italian  model  is  being  replaced  by 
the  home-grown  article.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
change.  The  Italians  of  the  model  class  are  afflicted  in  an 
acute  form  with  the  malady  of  southern  climates — laziness. 
The  brothers  are  idle  and  let  their  sisters  support  them  ;  if 
one  member  of  the  family  is  earning  something,  the  rest 
take  it  easy.  The  hand-to-mouth  system — an  engagement 
of  a  fortnight  with  nothing  to  do  the  following  month — does 
not  tend  to  form  regular,  economical  habits.  Few  of  them 
know  a  trade,  and  all  scorn  to  descend  to  commonplace 
handicrafts  after  months  of  playing  Venus  and  Mars.  Then 
the  Italians  know  themselves  not  to  be  in  good  odor  with  the 
French  since  Caserio  and  his  fellows  have  wielded  the  knife 
or  the  bomb  so  effectively.  When  any  notoriously  bloody 
crime  is  committed  and  the  criminal  remains  unknown,  the 
French  public  cries  out :  "Encore  ces  sales  Italiens  !" 

The  taste  in  painting  is  no  longer  for  pompous  historical, 
religious,  or  classical  subjects.  It  is  many  a  long  year  since 
any  famous  brush  has  painted  a"Helen  or  Cassandra,  genre 
David.  Realism  is  clamored  for,  and  we  get  "  The  Floor- 
Planers"  of  the  Luxembourg,  or  "The  Black  Country,"  or 
"  Dr.  Charcot's  Clinique."  In  studies  and  ideal  subjects, 
fin-de-siecle  decadent  piquancy  is  far  oftener  sought  nowa- 
days than  placid  ox-eyed  beauty.  So,  more  and  more, 
Parisian  seamstresses  and  garcons  de  cafe"  are  mounting  the 
table  de  fiose^  instead  of  the  Gigias  and  Peppinos  of  old 
days.  And  the  Gigias  and  Peppinos,  shaking  the  dust  of 
Paris  off  their  feet,  are  crossing  the  Alps  once  more,  or 
hiring  out  in  English  or  Swiss  cheese-factories,  where  their 
artistic  careers  are  unknown.  Elizabeth  Miller. 

Paris,  April  18,  1899. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LOWELL    AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 


Edward    Everett    Hale's     Charming    Volume     of    Reminiscences— 

Various  Phases  of  the  Poet's  Career— Anecdotes  of  W.  W. 

Story,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and  Horace  Greeley. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  biographical  volumes  that  have 
recently  appeared  is  Edward  Everett  Hale's  charming 
volume  of  reminiscences  entitled  "James  Russell  Lowell 
and  His  Friends."  In  addition  to  giving  one  an  insight 
into  the  poet's  life,  showing  him  as  a  student,  a  man  of 
letters,  a  public  speaker,  an  editor,  a  professor,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
England,  he  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  Boston  in  the  'forties, 
when  literature  was  the  fashion  but  not  yet  a  profession. 

"  One  can  not  conceive  more  fortunate  or  charming  con- 
ditions," says  Mr.  Hale,  "than  those  of  the  boyhood  and 
early  education  of  James  Russell  Lowell."  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  was  the  minister  of  a  large  parish  in 
Boston  for  more  than  fifty  years,  while  his  mother — who  be- 
fore her  marriage  was  Harriet  Spence,  a  daughter  of  Mary 
Traill,  of  the  same  family  to  which  Minna  Troil,  of  Scott's 
novel  of  "The  Pirate,"  belongs — was  a  person  of  remark- 
able nature  and  accomplishments.  Lowell  was  born  at 
Cambridge  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1819,  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  quite 
young,  and  almost  from  his  birth  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  his  sister  (Mrs.  Putnam),  eight  years  older.  In 
all  the  years  of  this  tender  intimacy  they  never  had  but  one 
misunderstanding  : 

He  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  this  ;  she  was  equally 
sure  that  he  must  do  that.  For  a  minute  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a 
parting  of  the  ways.  There  was  no  assertion  of  authority  on  her  part ; 
there  could  be  none.  But  he  saw  the  dejection  of  sorrow  on  her  face. 
And  this  was  enough.  He  rushed  back  to  her,  yielded  the  whole  point, 
and  their  one  dispute  was  at  an  end.  The  story  is  worth  telling,  if 
only  as  an  early  and  exquisite  exhibition  of  the  profound  affection  for 
others  which  is  at  the  basis  of  Lowell's  life.  If  to  this  loving  kindness 
you  add  an  extraordinary  self-control,  you  have  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  bis  nature  as  it  appears  to  those  who  knew  him  earliest  and 
best,  and  who  have  such  right  to  know  where  the  motives  of  his  life  are 
to  be  found. 

In  1834,  Lowell  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  : 

Most  of  the  work  at  the  college  was  then  done  in  rather  dreary  recita- 
tions, such  as  you  might  expect  in  a  somewhat  mechanical  school  for 
boys  to-day.  But  Edward  Tyrrel  Channing,  brother  of  the  great 
divine,  met  his  pupils  face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand.  He  deserves  the 
credit  of  the  English  of  Emerson,  Holmes,  Sumner,  Clarke,  Bellows, 
Lowell,  Higginson,  and  other  men  whom  he  trained.  Their  English 
did  more  credit  to  Harvard  College,  I  think,  than  any  other  of  its 
achievements  for  those  thirty-two  years.  You  sat,  physically,  at  his 
side.  He  read  your  themes  aloud  with  you — so  loud,  if  he  pleased, 
that  all  of  the  class  who  were  present  could  hear  his  remarks  of  praise 
or  ridicule. 

In  1836,  when  Lowell  was  a  sophomore,  Mr.  Longfellow  came  to 
Cambridge,  a  young  man,  to  begin  his  long  and  valuable  life  in  the 
college.  His  presence  there  proved  a  benediction,  and,  I  might  say, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Harvard.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
fresh  from  Europe,  and  he  gave  the  best  possible  stimulus  to  the  bud- 
ding interest  in  German  literature.  In  the  second  place,  he  came  from 
Bowdoin  College,  and  in  those  days  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  a 
Harvard  under-graduate  to  know  that  there  were  people  not  bred  in 
Cambridge  quite  as  well  read,  as  intelligent,  as  elegant  and  accomplished 
as  any  Harvard  graduate.  In  the  third  place,  Longfellow,  though  he 
was  so  young,  ranked  already  distinctly  as  a  man  of  letters.  This  was 
no  broken-winded  minister  who  had  been  made  professor.  He  was  not 
a  lawyer  without  clients  or  a  doctor  without  patients,  for  whom  a  place 
had  to  be  found.  He  was  already  known  as  a  poet  by  all  educated 
people  in  America.  The  boys  had  read  in  their  "  First  Class  Book" 
his  "Summer  Shower"  verses.  By  literature,  pure  and  simple,  and 
the  work  of  literature,  he  had  won  his  way  to  the  chair  of  the  Smith 
professorship  of  modern  literature,  to  which  George  Ticknor  had 
already  given  distinction.  Every  under-graduate  knew  all  this,  and  felt 
that  young  Longfellow's  presence  was  a  new  feather  in  our  cap,  as  one 
did  not  feel  when  one  of  our  own  seniors  was  made  a  tutor,  or  one  of 
our  own  tutors  was  made  a  professor. 

But  better  than  this  for  the  college,  Longfellow  succeeded,  as  no  other 
man  did,  in  breaking  that  line  of  belt  ice  which  parted  the  students  from 
their  teachers.  Partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was  so  young  ;  partly  be- 
cause he  was  agreeable  and  charming  ;  partly  because  he  had  the  man- 
ners of  a  man  of  the  world,  because  he  had  spoken  French  in  Paris  and 
Italian  in  Florence  ;  but  chief  of  all  because  he  chose,  he  was  com- 
panion and  friend  of  the  under-graduates.  He  would  talk  with  them 
and  walk  with  them  ;  would  sit  with  them  and  smoke  with  them.  You 
played  whist  with  him  if  you  met  him  of  an  evening.  You  never  spoke 
contemptuously  of  him,  and  he  never  patronized  you. 

At  this  time  the  whole  drift  of  fashion,  occupation,  and 
habit  among  the  under-graduates  ran  in  lines  suggested  by 
literature  : 

Athletics  and  sociology  are,  I  suppose,  now  the  fashion  at  Cambridge. 
But  literature  was  the  fashion  then.  In  November,  when  the  State 
election  came  round,  there  would  be  the  least  possible  spasm  of  political 
interest,  but  you  might  really  say  that  nobody  cared  for  politics.  Not 
five  "  men  "  in  college  saw  a  daily  newspaper.  My  classmate,  William 
Francis  Channing,  would  have  been  spoken  of,  I  think,  as  the  only 
abolitionist  in  college  in  1838,  the  year  when  Lowell  graduated.  I  re- 
member that  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  the  brother  of  our  professor,  came 
out  to  lecture  one  day  on  temperance.  There  was  a  decent  attendance 
of  the  under-graduates,  but  it  was  an  attendance  of  pure  condescension 
on  their  part. 

The  following  incident  related  by  Mr.  Hale  shows  what 
little  interest  the  students  took  in  anything  but  literature  : 

In  the  year  1840  I  was  at  West  Point  for  the  first  time,  with  William 
Story,  Lowell's  classmate  and  friend,  and  with  Story's  sister  and  mine. 
We  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  matchless  hospitality  of  West  Point,  seeing 
its  lions  under  the  special  care  of  two  young  officers  of  our  own  age. 
They  had  just  finished  their  course,  as  we  had  recently  finished  ours  at 
Harvard.  One  day,  when  Story  and  I  were  by  ourselves,  after  we  had 
been  talking  of  our  studies  with  these  gentlemen,  Story  said  to  me  : 
"  Ned,  it  is  all  very  well  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  with  these  fellows  ; 
but  how  did  you  dare  to  tell  them  that  we  studied  about  projectiles  at 
Cambridge  ?  " 

"  Because  we  did,"  said  I.  . 

"  Did  I  ever  study  projectiles  ?  "  asked  Story,  puzzled. 

"  Certainly  you  did."  said  I.  "  You  used  to  go  up  to  Pierce,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  afternoons  in  the  summer  when  you  were  a  junior, 
with  a  blue  book  which  had  a  white  back." 

"  I  know  I  did,"  said  Story  ;  "and  was  I  studying  projectiles  then? 
This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it." 

A  curious  little  anecdote,  which  illustrates  the  Boston  of 
the  'forties,  runs  thus  : 

Ticknor  &  Fields,  Tennyson's  American  publishers,  had  just  brought 
out  *'  In  Memoriam."  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard  looked  in  as  be  went 
down-town,  took  up  the  book,  and  said:  "Tennyson  has  done  for 
friendship  what  Petrarch  did  for  love,  Mr.  Fields,"  to  which  Mr. 
Fields  assented,  and  his  friend  went  his  way.  Not  displeased  with  his 
own  remark,  when  he  came  to  his  office  Hillard  repeated  it  to  Sumner, 
who  in  turn  repeated  it  to  Cleveland,  perhaps,  when  he  looked  in.  Go- 
ing home  to  lunch,  Sumner  goes  in  at  the  shop,  takes  up  the  new  book, 


and  says:  "Your  Tennyson  is  out,  Mr.  Fields.  What  Petrarch  did 
for  love,  Tennyson  has  done  for  friendship."  Mr.  Fields  again  assents, 
and  it  is  half  an  hour  before  Mr.  Cleveland  enters.  He  also  is  led  to 
say  that  Tennyson  has  done  for  friendship  what  Petrarch  has  done  for 
love  ;  and  before  the  sun  sets  Mr.  Fields  receives  the  same  suggestion 
from  Longfellow,  and  then  from  Felton,  who  have  fallen  in  with  their 
accustomed  friends,  and  look  in  to  see  the  new  books,  on  their  way  out 
to  Cambridge. 

Lowell  first  saw  Maria  White  on  the  first  of  December, 
1839.  She  was  exquisitely  beautiful ;  her  tastes  and  habits 
were  perfectly  simple  ;  her  education  was  excellent.  They 
loved  each  other  from  the  beginning,  and  soon  were  en- 
gaged : 

Their  lives  were  wholly  bound  up  in  each  other.  He  was  writing  to 
her  charming  letters  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  and  she  to  him  in  letters  as 
charming.  They  read  together,  they  dreamed  together,  they  forecast 
the  future  together.  In  such  an  atmosphere  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  choose  that  future  rightly. 

"  Perhaps  then  first  he  understood 
Himself  how  wondioasly  endued." 
He  knew  what  was  in  him.     By  this  time  he  knew  he  could  work 
steadily,  and  when  he  wrote  in  triumph, 

"  I  am  a  maker  and  a  poet, 
I  feel  it  and  I  know  it," 
he  wrote  in  that  frank  confidence  in  his  future  which  his  future  wholly 
justified. 

Mr.  Lowell  and  Miss  White  were  married  in  the  end  of 
December,  1844  : 

Among  her  other  exquisite  faculties  she  had  a  sense  of  humor  as  keen 
as  his,  and  both  of  them  would  run  on,  in  the  funniest  way,  about  their 
plans  for  economical  housekeeping.  Sheet-iron,  air-tight  stoves  had 
just  come  into  being.  I  believe  I  never  see  one  to  this  day  without 
recollecting  in  what  an  amusing  vein  of  absurd  exaggeration  she  once 
showed,  in  her  lively  talk,  of  how  much  they  were  going  to  save  in  the 
detail  of  domestic  life  by  the  use  of  that  most  unromantic  bit  of  house- 
hold machinery. 

"A  Year's  Life,"  his  maiden  volume  of  poems,  had  been 
published  in  1841,  about  the  time  of  their  engagement.  Mr. 
Hale  adds  : 

We  used  to  pretend  that,  weeks  in  advance  of  the  publication,  multi- 
tudes of  young  girls  who  took  a  tender  interest  in  this  most  romantic  of 
marriages  walked  daily  from  one  to  another  of  the  half-dozen  book- 
shops in  little  Boston  to  inquire  if  "A  Year's  Life"  were  ready,  and 
thus  to  stimulate  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  booksellers  and  their  clerks. 
1  think  that  the  larger  publishers  of  to-day  even  would  say  that  the  sale 
was  more  than  is  to  be  expected  from  any  new  volume  of  short  poems. 
This  was.  of  course,  only  a  retail  sale  in  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  There  was  as  yet  no  demand  for  "Lowell's  Poems"  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  London. 

In  his  chapter  on  "  Politics  in  the  War,"  Mr.  Hale  relates 
the  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Gay,  an  abolitionist,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  was  acting  editor  of 
the  Tribune  : 

With  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln  there  came  to  New  York 
every  other  terrible  message.  The  office  of  the  Tribune,  of  course,  re- 
ceived echoes  from  all  the  dispatches  which  showed  the  alarm  at  Wash- 
ington. There  were  orders  for  the  arrest  of  this  man.  there  were  sus- 
picions of  the  loyalty  of  that  man.  No  one  knew  what  the  morrow 
might  bring. 

In  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  of  such  hours  to  Mr.  Gay,  there  entered 
the  foreman  of  the  type-setting  room.  He  brought  with  him  the  proof 
of  Mr.  Greeley's  leading  article,  as  he  had  left  it  before  leaving  the  city 
for  the  day.  It  was  a  brutal,  bitter,  sarcastic,  personal  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Lincoln — the  man  who,  when  Gay  read  the  article,  was  dying  in 
Washington. 

Gay  read  the  article,  and  asked  the  foreman  if  he  had  any  private 
place  where  he  could  lock  up  the  type,  to  which  no  one  but  himself  had 
access.  The  foreman  said  he  had.  Gay  bade  him  tie  up  the  type,  and 
tell  no  one  what  he  had  told  him.  Of  course  no  such  article  appeared 
in  the  Tribune  the  next  morning. 

But  when  Gay  arrived  on  the  next  day  at  the  office  he  was  met  with 
the  news  that  "  the  old  man  "  wanted  him,  and  the  intimation  that  "  the 
old  man  "  was  very  angry.     Gay  waited  upon  Greeley. 

"  Are  you  there,  Mr.  Gay  ?  I  have  been  looking  for  you.  They  tell 
me  that  you  ordered  my  leader  out  of  this  morning's  paper.  Is  it  your 
paper  or  mine  ?  I  should  like  to  know  if  I  can  not  print  what  I  choose 
in  my  own  newspaper  I  "    This  in  great  rage. 

"The  paper  is  yours,  Mr.  Greeley.  The  article  is  in  type  upstairs, 
and  you  can  use  it  when  you  choose.  Only  this,  Mr.  Greeley  :  I  know 
New  York,  and  I  hope  and  believe,  before  God,  that  there  is  so  much 
virtue  in  New  York  that,  if  I  had  let  that  article  go  into  this  morning's 
paper,  there  would  not  be  one  brick  upon  another  in  the  Tribune  office 
now.    Certainly,  I  should  be  sorry  if  there  were." 

Mr.  Greeley  was  cowed.  He  said  not  a  word,  nor  ever  alluded  to  the 
subject  again. 

Lowell  devoted  much  of  his  after  life  to  the  steady  busi- 
ness of  editing  periodicals,  and  there  is  many  a  pretty  story 
of  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  young  writers  at  the 
very  beginning  of  their  career.     Here  is  one  : 

When  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  somewhat  timidly,  sent  his  first  poem 
to  the  Atlantic,  Lowell  at  once  recognized  its  worth,  and  sent  to  him 
the  most  cordial  thanks.  Many  years  after,  Aldrich  found  himself,  in 
turn,  editor  of  the  Atlantic.  Lowell,  then  at  the  height  of  bis  reputa- 
tion, sent  a  poem  to  the  magazine.  Aldrich  had  the  fun  to  copy,  in 
acknowledging  the  manuscript,  the  very  note  which  Lowell  wrote  to 
him,  most  kindly,  twenty  years  before,  in  which  he  recognized  the 
value  of  his  first  contribution.  Lowell  came  round  to  the  office  at 
once,  and  told  Aldrich  that  he  had  almost  determined  him  "  to  adopt  a 
literary  career." 

"  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Hale,  "  who  was  present  when  his 
'  Commemoration  Ode'  was  delivered  at  Cambridge,  can  for- 
get the  occasion."  It  was  produced  in  1S65,  and  was  in 
every  regard  historical : 

Peace  was  concluded,  and  the  country  drew  a  long  breath  with  joy  for 
the  first  time.  An  immense  assembly  of  the  graduates  came  together. 
As  many  of  them  as  could,  filed  into  the  church  for  religious  services. 
On  such  occasions  at  Cambridge  the  graduates  entered  the  church  in 
the  order  of  their  seniority.  I  remember  that  on  that  occasion  the 
attendance  was  so  large  that  my  own  class,  twenty-six  years  out  of 
college,  were  among  the  last  persons  who  could  enter  the  building.  We 
stood  in  the  aisles,  because  there  were  no  seats  for  us. 

After  these  services  the  whole  body  of  the  alumni  sat  at  a  Spartan 
college  feast  in  that  part  of  "the  yard."  as  we  say  at  Cambridge, 
which  is  between  Harvard  and  Holden  Halls.  And  there  Lowell  de- 
livered his  "  Commemoration  Ode."  His  own  intense  interest  was  evi- 
dent enough  ;  but  it  was  reflected  in  what  I  might  call  the  passionate 
interest  with  which  people  heard.  It  was  said  afterward,  and  I  think 
this  appears  in  his  letters,  that  the  final  business  of  writing  this  wonder- 
ful poem  had  all  been  done  in  forty-eight  hours  before  he  delivered  it. 
But  then,  as  the  reader  sees,  it  had  been  more  than  four  years  in  the 
writing.  The  inspiration  had  come  from  day  to  day,  and  be  poured  out 
here  the  expression  of  what  he  had  been  thinking  and  feeling,  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  in  hope  and  fear,  in  learning  and  forgetting,  for  all  that  period 
of  crisis  and  strain. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Hale  quotes  the  following  well 
authenticated  story  of  sympathy  and  telepathy  as  related  by 
the  hero  himself,  one  of  Lowell's  pupils,  who  says  : 

"  I  spent  the  night  before  Commemoration  Day  on  a  lounge  in  Hollis 
21,  the  room  of  my  classmate  Hudson,  who  was  a  tutor.  I  could  not 
afterward  remember  dreaming  of  anything  in  particular  ;  but  as  I  woke 
I  heard, 

"  'And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to  die  for.' 

"  '  Rather  a  good  sentiment,'  I  said  to  myself  ;  '  and  it  seems  to  be 


appropriate  to  the  day ' — then  just  dawning.    And  so  I  dropped  off 
again. 

"  The  dinner  was  spread,  as  you  remember,  in  the  green  bounded  by 
Harvard,  Hollis,  and  Holden.  My  seat  was  just  about  in  the  middle. 
Mr.  Lowell  was  a  few  rods  nearer  Holden  and  a  good  deal  nearer 
Hollis — about  under  the  more  southerly  window  of  Hollis  21.  When 
he  rose,  there  was  a  prolonged  closing  of  the  ranks — I  remember  the 
rustle  of  many  feet  on  the  grass — and  Mr.  Lowell  waited  till  all  was 
quiet  before  he  began  reading.  As  he  read,  when  he  came  to  the 
words, 

"  '  Their  higher  instinct  knew 

Those  love  her  best '  " 

"  I  began  to  feel,  not  that  I  had  heard  this  before,  but  that  something 
familiar  was  coming. 

"  '  Who  to  themselves  are  true,* 
went  on  the  reader.     '  Hullo  1 '  said  I  to  myself,  '  I  ought  to  know  the 
next  line." 

"  '  And  what  they  dare ' 

"  'Yes,  but  it  isn't  going  to  rhyme,'  and  this  without  distinctly  re- 
peating the  rest  of  the  line." 

When  my  friend  had  observed  that  "  die  for  "  would  not  rhyme  with 
"  true,"  Lowell  came  to  his  relief  by  saying. 

"  And  what  they  dare  to  dream,  dare  to  do." 

When  the  new  Hayes  administration  came  into  power,  it 
immediately  made  advances  to  Mr.  Lowell  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  not  represent  us  at  one  of  the  European  courts.  Four 
foreign  missions  were  offered  him.  He  declined  all,  but  in 
declining  said,  without  much  thought,  that  if  they  had 
offered  him  the  mission  to  Spain  he  would  have  gone.  Mr. 
Evarts  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  he  was  able  "to  manage  it"  : 

The  sovereign  then  on  the  throne  was  Alfonso  the  Twelfth,  and 
one  of  Lowell's  earliest  dispatches  describe*;  the  ceremonies  attending 
his  marriage  with  bis  first  wife,  the  young  Princess  Mercedes.  When 
he  was  presented  to  the  king  he  made  his  speech  in  English, 
the  king  answering  him  in  Spanish,  then  came  forward  and  ex- 
changed a  few  compliments  in  French.  But  very  soon  it  appears  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  be  dependent  on  any  interpreter,  or  on  the 
accomplishment  of  any  of  the  foreign  officers  with  whom  he  had  to  do  : 
"I  am  turned  school-boy  again,  and  have  a  master  over  me  once 
more — a  most  agreeable  man,  Don  Herrainegildo  Giner  de  los  Rios, 
who  comes  to  me  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  for  an  hour.  We  talk- 
Spanish  together  (he  doesn't  understand  a  word  of  English),  and  I  work 
hard  at  translation  and  the  like."  And  again:  "This  morning  I  wrote 
a  note  to  one  of  the  papers  here,  in  which  my  teacher  found  only  a 
single  word  to  change.  Wasn't  that  pretty  well  for  a  boy  of  my  stand- 
ing ?"  This  he  writes  to  his  daughter  and  Miss  Norton  :  "  I  am  work- 
ing now  at  Spanish  as  I  used  to  work  at  old  French,  that  is,  all  the 
time  and  with  all  my  might.  I  mean  to  know  it  better  than  they  do, 
which  is  not  saying  much." 

Early  in  1880  Lowell  received  unexpectedly  a  request 
from  the  Department  of  State  that  he  would  represent  the 
nation  in  England.  He  writes  to  his  daughter  the  following 
interesting  account  of  his  transfer  : 

"  Day  before  yesterday  I  was  startled  with  a  cipher  telegram.  My 
first  thought  was  '  Row  in  Cuba  1  I  shall  have  no  end  of  bother  ! ' 
It  turned  out  to  be  this  :  '  President  has  nominated  you  to  England. 
He  regards  it  as  essential  to  the  public  service  that  you  should  accept 
and  make  your  personal  arrangements  to  repair  to  London  as  early  as 
may  be.  Your  friends,  whom  I  have  conferred  with,  concur  in  this 
view." " 

Then  Lowell  says  he  was  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  news  on  Mrs. 
Lowell,  who  was  recovering  from  a  long  and  desperate  illness  ;  but  she 
was  pleased,  and  began  to  contrive  how  he  might  accept.  He  goes  on  : 
"  I  answered,  '  Feel  highly  honored  by  President's  confidence.  Could 
accept  if  allowed  two  months'  delay.  Impossible  to  move  or  leave  my 
wife  sooner.'" 

When  Mr.  Hale  was  in  Madrid  he  heard  this  story  of 
how  it  happened  that  the  two  months'  delay  did  not  prove 
necessary  : 

Just  at  this  juncture  poor  Mrs.  Lowell  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
had  been  for  some  time.  It  happened  that  a  candle  set  fire  to  the  bed- 
curtains.  The  attendants  fell  on  their  knees  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Mother,  but  Mrs.  Lowell  sprang  up  and  herself  took  the 
direction  of  the  best  methods  for  extinguishing  the  flames.  So  soon  as 
nurses  and  others  could  be  brought  into  shape,  it  proved  that  the  adven- 
ture had  not  been  an  injury  to  their  mistress,  but  rather  an  advantage. 
The  doctor  was  summoned  at  once,  and  within  a  very  short  time  was 
able  to  say  that  Mrs.  Lowell  could  be  removed  with  care  and  sent  by 
steamer  to  England.  Mr.  Lowell  was  said  to  have  telegraphed  at  once 
to  Washington  that  he  could  transfer  his  residence  immediately,  as  he 
was  asked  to  do.  Accordingly,  by  a  well-contrived  and  convenient 
arrangement,  the  invalid  was  taken  by  rail  to  the  sea,  thence  by  steamer 
to  England,  with  no  unfavorable  results  to  her  health. 

In  England,  Lowell  was  a  great  favorite  in  private 
society,  as  he  was  everywhere  : 

In  1882  somebody  told  me  in  London  the  story  of  an  invitation  which 
Lord  Granville,  the  foreign  minister,  bad  sent  him.  Lord  Granville,  in 
a  friendly  note,  asked  him  to  dinner,  saying  at  the  same  time  that' he 
knew  how  foolish  it  was  to  give  such  short  notice  "  to  the  most  engaged 
man  in  London."  Lowell  replied  that  "  the  most  engaged  man  is  glad 
to  dine  with  the  mo^t  engaging." 

His  stay  in  England  lasted  until  June  10,  1885.  Mrs. 
Lowell  had  died  in  February  of  that  year.  When  Lowell 
landed  in  America  it  was  nearly  seven  years  since  he  had 
left  our  shores  on  his  way  to  Spain.  And  these  were  seven 
years  which  had  changed  in  a  thousand  ways  the  conditions 
of  his  old  American  home.  Elmwood,  and  Cambridge,  and 
Harvard  College,  and  New  England,  and  America  were  not 
the  same  that  they  had  been.  And  he,  almost  without  a 
vocation,  was  obliged  to  establish  his  new  avocations.  After 
his  return  he  took  great  pleasure  in  snubbing  the  anglo- 
maniacs  who  wanted  to  show  by  their  pronunciation  or 
the  choice  of  their  words  that  they  had  crossed  the  ocean. 
Mr.  Hale  instances  one  case  : 

I  think  that  every  one  who  is  still  living  of  the  little  dinner-party, 
where  he  tortured  one  of  these  younger  men,  will  remember  the  fun  of 
his  attacks.  This  was  one  of  the  men  whom  you  run  against  every  now 
and  then,  who  thought  he  must  say  "  Brummagem  "  because  English- 
men said  so  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  taking 

pains  to  pronounce  the  word   "clerk"  as  if  it  rhymed  with   "lark" 

"  as  she  is  spoken  in  England,  you  know  1  "  Lowell  just  pounced  upon 
him  as  an  eagle  might  pounce  on  a  lark,  to  ask  why  he  did  so  ;  why,  if 
it  were  our  fashion  to  pronounce  the  word  "as  she  is  spelled.''  we 
ought  not  do  so  ;  whether  on  the  whole  this  were  not  the  old  pronuncia- 
tion, and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

He  died  in  August,  1891,  six  years  after  his  return.  Of 
these  years  we  have  in  his  letters  a  record  of  pathetic  in- 
terest, "  and  every  one  who  knew  him  and  who  loved  him 
will  say  that  of  the  seven  decades  of  his  life — to  which 
more  than  once  he  alludes — he  never  seemed  more  cheerful, 
and  companionable,  and  cordial,  and  wise  than  in  the 
seventh." 

Published  by   Houghton,  Mifflin   &   Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
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There  were  thirty-five  hundred  deaths  by  violence  in  Lon- 
don last  year,  being  more  than  a  hundred  above  the  average 
record  for  the  past  ten  years. 
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A    NEW    YORK    BOYCOTT. 


New    Customs    Regulations    Obnoxious    to    Returning    Tourists  - 

Women  of  Manhattan  Up  in   Arms— They  Will  Punish  the 

Merchants  Who  Are  Responsible  for  the  Law. 


The  topic  of  interest  just  now  in  New  York  is  the  new  cus- 
toms regulation.  Life  attacks  it  with  satirical  verse,  "  The 
Ballad  of  C.  C.  Shayne,"  with  its  refrain  : 

"  And,  whate'er  occurs,  we  buy  no  furs 
At  the  store  of  C.  C.  Shayne," 
and  a  big  cartoon   of  "  How  the   United  States  treats  her 
returning  citizens."     The  Evening  Post  has  waged  a  steady 
war  on  the  subject,  and  has   printed  the  names  of  the  mer- 
chants in  whose  interests  the  law  is  kept  in  force. 

The  ordinary  tariff  was  bad  enough  ;  but  this  later  law, 
making  it  imperative  that  every  article  in  one's  trunk  should 
be  catalogued  and  shown  to  the  inspectors,  with  prices 
attached,  and  that  every  garment  should  be  looked  at 
separately  and  priced,  is  the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back. 
A  woman  who  had  traveled  back  and  forth  across  the 
Atlantic  a  number  of  times  said  :  "  It  is  insulting  to  have 
your  word  doubted.  First,  you  sign  a  document  under 
oath,  setting  forth  what  you  have  and  what  you  paid  for 
each  article  ;  then,  on  the  wharf,  your  trunks  are  unpacked 
and  each  article  compared  with  your  list,  with  any  amount 
of  rummaging  and  no  account  of  time.  Either  they  should 
take  your  word,  or  they  should  not  demand  any  paper  from 
you,  but  search  your  luggage  instead  ;  it  is  doing  the  one 
and  the  other  that  is  the  insult  hard  to  brook." 

It  must  be  an  enormous  expense  to  the  government  to 
keep  such  numbers  of  extra  employees  at  work,  an  expense 
that  surely  minimizes  any  gain  to  the  national  exchequer. 
The  real  reason  of  the  law  is  the  influence  brought  to  bear 
by  a  few  prominent  merchants  who  wish  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  bring  silks,  furs,  and  general 
merchandise  into  the  country  to  compete  with  their  shops. 
In  bulk,  or  wholesale,  that  is  a  wise  law.  Silk,  fur,  linen, 
and  wools  imported  wholesale  into  America  at  lower  prices 
than  the  home  manufacturer  could  compete  with,  might  dis- 
courage producers  and  damage  the  interests  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  a  petty,  irritating,  exasperating  law  that  will  not 
allow  a  citizen  to  bring  home  a  suit  of  clothes  or  his  wife  to 
have  a  Paris  bonnet  without  paying  toll  to  Uncle  Sam.  By 
the  wholesale  tariff  law  we  add  to  the  revenue  of  our  country 
and  encourage  manufacture  ;  by  the  other,  the  government 
is  put  to  enormous  expense,  the  citizens  of  a  free  country 
are  annoyed  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance,  and  the  profits 
go  directly  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  rich  shop-keepers. 

Everywhere  one  goes  in  New  York  one  hears  the  subject 
discussed,  and  the  ladies  have  written  out  on  their  little  ivory 
tablets  the  names  of  the  merchants  who  must  be  boycotted. 
It  is  surprising  how  well  up  the  American  women  are  on  the 
subjects  of  the  day,  and  just  now  I  hear  more  about  the 
tariff  laws  than  I  ever  kuew  in  my  life  before,  and  it  is  all 
from  women.  Some  of  them  argue  for  free  trade.  They 
say  that  we  are  so  strong  now,  in  our  manufacture  of  iron, 
steel,  and  cotton,  and  our  exporting  of  grain,  beef,  and  pork 
is  so  enormous  as  to  offset  anything  we  might  lose  were 
the  tariff  entirely  removed.  Can  the  day  ever  come  when 
returning  Americans  will  walk  pleasantly  and  confidingly 
into  their  own  country,  with  no  horde  of  irritable,  over- 
worked custom-house  officers  to  fall  upon  them,  seize  their 
trunks  and  boxes,  scattering  the  contents  to  the  four  winds 
of  Heaven  ;  when  they  will  not  have  to  swear,  either  on 
paper  or  otherwise,  about  their  purchases  abroad  ? 

The  Americans  are  not  a  particularly  even-tempered  or 
mild  race  of  people.  They  are  so  sensitive  that  in  many 
cities  the  ringing  of  church-bells  has  been  abolished.  The 
checking  system  of  baggage,  the  most  perfect  in  the  world, 
was  especially  invented  to  save  them  from  needless  worry 
and  waste  of  time.  On  the  borders  of  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  where  the  customs  regulations  are 
especially  irritating,  the  voices  of  Americans  can  be  heard 
loudly  explaining  that  such  goings  on  would  not  be  tolerated 
"at  home."  Just  how  long  this  new  law  will  remain  in 
force  is  the  question  of  the  hour  ;  American  nerves  and 
American  tempers  certainly  can  not  endure  it  for  long. 

It  is  not  that  we  want  free  trade,  though  it  is  a  boon  to 
travel  in  countries  where  there  are  no  customs  duties.  Aus- 
tralia has  only  lately  put  on  duties,  but  not  so  many  years 
ago  the  passenger  ships  steamed  up  to  the  wharf  at  Sydney, 
the  most  beautiful  city  front  imaginable,  where  the  ships 
ride  in  deep  water  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, and  the  passengers,  with  nothing  to  distract  them  from 
the  beauties  of  the  scene,  trooped  ashore  without  let  or 
hindrance — no  officials,  no  suspicions,  no  fuss. 

But  after  staying  there  a  short  time  one  sees  the  disad- 
vantages of  free  trade  to  a  young  country.  Australia  is  the 
weakest,  most  dependent  of  nations  ;  she  is  like  a  great, 
over-grown  baby  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  England. 
Without  her  parent  she  could  not  stand  alone,  nor  have  any- 
thing to  wear,  and  starvation  would  stare  her  in  the  face — 
unless  she  could  live  upon  mutton.  There  are  no  manu- 
factories ;  all  the  woolen  goods  made  from  their  own  sheep 
come  to  Australia  from  England  ;  all  the  clothes,  hats, 
boots,  cottons,  and  linen  are  made  in  England.  The  wheat 
comes  from  America  ;  even  fruit  is  scarce  and  fine  vege- 
tables difficult  to  procure.  Cut-flowers  come  very  high,  all 
because  there  are  no  small  farmers,  everybody  being  de- 
voted to  sheep.  If  there  were  a  high  tariff  it  would  en- 
courage manufactories  that  would  start  the  colonies  in  the 
path  of  independence. 

Getting  through  the  custom-house  in  California  is  com- 
paratively easy.  For  one  thing,  there  is  not  that  terrible, 
crowded,  never-ceasing  rush  of  people  as  in  New  York,  and 
then,  the  officials  are  Western  men,  and  therefore  more 
courteous,  more  good-tempered,  and  anxious  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  the  travelers.  We  are  shut  into  pens,  our  bag- 
gage ,s  examined  and  marked  with  chalk,  as  in  New  York, 
but  \>  is  done  with  as  little  aggravation  and  as  much  delicacy 
as  possible.     I  have  arrived  many  times  at  the  western  gate 


of  my  native  land,  and  it  has  always  been  opened  with  a 
polite  smile  and  a  lifting  of  the  hat ;  while  here  in  New 
York  the  returning  crowd  on  one  side,  the  officers  of  the  law 
on  the  other,  await  the  signal  of  the  opening  door  and  en- 
gage in  a  hand-to-hand  scrimmage. 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  buying  little  things  abroad  if  one 
must  have  the  anxiety  of  keeping  tally  of  the  price  ;  the 
linen  in  Belfast,  the  broadcloth  in  London,  the  lace  in 
Brussels — the  joy  of  possessing  these  things  is  entirely 
dampened  by  the  haunting  apprehension  of  the  custom- 
house at  home.  Even  if  we  conceded  the  cloth  and  linen, 
why  should  we  not  have  lace  ?  America  can  not  make 
it ;  we  have  no  pretensions  of  competing  with  the  Old 
World  in  that  line,  and  yet  it  is  kept  out  of  this  country  at 
prohibitory  prices.  There  are  no  producers  here  to  suffer, 
and  are  we  women  to  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  luxury  we 
know — fine  lace — for  the  benefit  of  a  few  rich  merchants  ? 
What  is  bought  by  individuals  for  personal  adornment 
would  hurt  no  one  but  the  retail  sellers.  In  the  importation 
of  wholesale  merchandise  we  are  all  willing  to  go  without  a 
little,  or  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  good  of  our  country,  for 
there  are  no  more  loyal  citizens  than  the  women  of  America  ; 
but  we  will  not  submit  much  longer  to  petty,  irritating  laws 
passed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  shop-keepers. 

New  York,  April  29,  1899.  Isobel  Strong. 


GOB'S    MOTTO. 

This  is  the  season  of  wooing  and  mating. 

The  heart  of  Nature  calls  out  for  its  own 
And  God  have  pity  on  those  who  are  waiting 

The  fair  unfolding  of  Spring  alone, 
For  the  fowls  fly  north  in  pairs  together 

And  two  by  two  are  the  leaves  unfurled. 
And  the  whole  intent  of  the  wind  and  weather 

Is  to  waken  love  in  the  thought  of  the  world. 

Up  through  the  soil  where  the  grass  is  springing, 

To  flaunt  green  flags  in  the  golden  light, 
Each  little  sprout  its  mate  is  bringing. 

{Oh,  one  little  sprout  were  a  lonely  sight  1) 
We  wake  at  dawn  with  the  silvery  patter 

Of  bird  notes  falling  like  showers  of  rain, 
And  need  but  listen  to  prove  their  chatter 

The  amorous  echo  of  love's  sweet  pain. 

In  the  buzz  of  the  bee  and  the  strong  steed's  neighing, 

In  the  bursting  bud  and  the  heart's  unrest, 
The  voice  of  Nature  again  is  saying, 

In  God's  own  motto,  that  love  is  best  ; 
For  this  is  the  season  of  wooing  and  mating, 

The  heart  of  Nature  calls  out  for  its  own, 
And  oh,  the  sorrow  of  souls  that  are  waiting 

The  soft  unfolding  of  Sprine,  alone  1 

— Ella   Wheeler  Wilcox  in   Truth. 


Admiral  Dewey  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Asiatic 
fleet  have  filed  their  claims  for  prize  and  bounty  money. 
The  Navy  Department  has  referred  the  claims  for  bounty  to 
the  court  of  claims  for  settlement,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  interesting  questions  involved  in  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  of  these  claims.  The  total  claim  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  for  both  prize  and  bounty  money,  will  probably  not 
be  less  in  any  event  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  though  it 
may  be  a  much  larger  amount.  If  it  is  decided  that  the 
American  fleet  engaged  an  equal  or  superior  force,  the  total 
amount  of  both  prize  and  bounty  to  be  allotted  will  be  just 
double  what  it  would  be  if  it  is  decided  they  engaged  an  in- 
ferior force,  and  in  this  connection  the  court  will  have  to 
decide  whether  the  land  batteries  of  the  Spaniards  can  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  strength  of  their 
forces.  It  is  understood  that  Admiral  Dewey  considers  the 
enemy's  forces  to  have  been  superior  to  his  own,  if  the  guns 
from  the  forts  firing  continuously  upon  their  ships  during  the 
engagement  are  taken  into  consideration.  Another  import- 
ant question  is  whether  the  three  Spanish  vessels  which  have 
been  restored  to  our  naval  register  are  to  be  treated  as  prize, 
as  was  done  with  the  Confederate  ram  Albermarle,  sunk, 
but  afterwards  raised.  There  is  also  a  question  whether  or 
not  the  property  captured  ashore  in  the  arsenal  at  Cavite 
should  also  be  condemned  as  prize,  the  prize  law  of  1864 
rendering  favorable  construction  upon  this  point  quite  pos- 
sible. 


Time  wasted  on  little  duties  is  not  often  considered.  An 
English  mill-owner  not  long  ago  issued  the  order  that  the 
girls  in  his  employ  should  not  wear  laced  shoes.  The  rea- 
son he  gave  was  that  each  one's  boot  became  untied  at  least 
five  times  a  day,  and  took  at  least  five  seconds  to  retie. 
When  these  twenty-five  seconds  were  multiplied  by  three 
hundred — the  number  of  girls  in  his  employ — the  loss  of 
time  was,  he  said,  too  serious  to  submit  to.  Another  mill- 
owner,  talking  over  this  case,  said  that  he  had  forbidden 
visitors,  because  each  of  his  "  hands "  turned  her  head  to 
look  at  them.  Computing  twenty  visitors  a  day,  and  two 
seconds  for  the  head-turnings  of  each  of  his  six  hundred 
employees,  made  over  six  hours  daily  wasted  in  that  gest- 
ure. 


The  separation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  two  great 
bodies,  which  occurred  during  the  Civil  War,  is  greatly  re- 
gretted by  many  members.  The  old  question  of  a  reunion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  North  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South  has  been  revived  again  in  a  number  of  journals  repre- 
sentative of  both  branches.  Repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  denominations  together  again  through 
committees  appointed  by  general  assemblies  and  other 
means,  but  no  apparent  advance  seems  to  have  been  made 
toward  this  end.  In  the  view  of  a  number  of  Southern 
Presbyterian  papers,  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  at  this  time 
is  neither  wise  nor  desirable. 


Hays  City,  Kansas,  has  a  youthful  body  of  officials.  At 
a  recent  election  a  ticket  composed  of  boys  was  run  against 
the  old  men,  and  the  boys  won  in  a  canter.  Fred  Haffamier, 
the  mayor,  is  barely  twenty-one,  and  only  one  of  the  coun- 
cilmen  is  older  than  twenty-three.  Haffamier  was  born  on 
the  town  site.  Two  of  the  councilmen  were  privates  in  the 
Twenty-First  Kansas. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

An  interesting  gift  has  just  been  made  by  Princess  Bona- 
parte, widow  of  Prince  Lucian  Bonaparte,  to  the  library  of 
the  University  College  of  Wales,  consisting  of  the  valuable 
case  of  polyglot  Bibles  collected  by  the  prince. 

"Thrums"  has  grown  too  strict  even  for  its  minister. 
The  Rev.  W.  C.  Conn  has  resigned  from  the  Original  Seces- 
sion Kirk  at  Kirriemuir  and  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  being  in  search  of  "a 
larger  outlook."  The  number  of  "  Auld  Lichts"  in  Thrums 
is  now  thirty-seven. 

The  Rev.  Donald  McLeod,  D.  D.,  editor  of  Good 
Words,  London,  and  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  chaplains,  has 
resigned  his  position  as  a  preacher  to  the  Glasgow  Christian 
Institute,  because  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  directors 
into  his  conduct  in  identifying  himself  with  a  movement  for 
the  revival  of  classical  drama  in  Glasgow. 

Charles  D.  Poston,  upon  whom  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
has  just  conferred  a  pension  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month,  is  the  "  father  of  Arizona."  For  more  than  a  score 
of  years  Poston  was  a  power  in  the  South-West.  To-day, 
broken  and  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  he  stumps  around 
Phcenix  alone  and  neglected,  almost  destitute  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Sutro,  of  New  York,  is  henceforth  en- 
titled to  write  "  Mus.  Doc."  after  her  name.  She  is  one  of 
only  two  women  in  the  English-speaking  world  with  the 
same  distinction.  The  other  is  the  Princess  of  Wales.  A 
fortnight  ago  she  received  this  rare  distinction  from  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Ernst  Eberhard,  president  of  the  Grand  Con- 
servatory of  Music  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  youngest  of  American  college  presidents  is  John 
Henry  MacCracken,  the  son  of  the  chancellor  of  New  York 
University,  who  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  in  that  university,  and  was  recently 
elected  president  of  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo. 
President  MacCracken  is  twenty-four  years  old,  and  was 
graduated  at  New  York  University  in  1894  at  the  head  of 
his  class. 

Lieutenant  Hobson  is  being  made  a  veritable  social 
lion  by  the  British  and  American  residents  of  the  gay 
capital  of  Hong  Kong,  according  to  the  Oriental  press. 
Numerous  functions,  notably  a  theatrical  entertainment 
illustrative  of  his  heroic  action  in  connection  with  the  bot- 
tling of  Cervera's  fleet  by  sinking  the  Merrimac  in  Santiago 
channel,  have  been  given  in  honor  of  the  gallant  young 
American. 

The  four  members  of  the  law  firm  with  which  Speaker 
Reed  is  to  be  associated  are  John  H.  Simpson,  son-in-law  of 
the  late  George  I.  Seney,  banker  and  philanthropist ;  Thomas 
Thacher,  Ya)e  '71,  son  of  the  late  Professor  Thacher; 
William  M.  Barnum,  Yale  '77,  son  of  the  late  Senator 
Barnum,  of  Connecticut,  a  millionaire  who  was  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party ;  and  Philip  G. 
Bartlett,  Yale  '81. 

Another  chapter  in  the  A.  T.  Stewart  estate  litigation  is 
soon  to  be  opened.  Mme.  Masesco,  a  widow,  who  says  she 
is  a  niece  of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  is  about 
to  sue  for  a  share  of  the  estate  left  by  him.  She  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1844,  and  affirms  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
James  Stewart,  brother  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart.  A 
wealthy  Frenchman  has  sufficient  confidence  in  Mme. 
Masesco's  case  to  advance  her  twenty  thousand  dollars 
with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  litigation, 

Theobald  Chartran  has  gone  to  Washington  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  McKinley,  who  is  to  sit  for  him  for  a 
large  picture  upon  which  he  is  now  at  work.  It  will  repre- 
sent the  signing  of  the  protocol,  and  all  the  persons  who 
took  part  in  that  interesting  event  will  be  depicted  in  life 
size.  Besides  President  McKinley,  there  will  be  ex-Secretary 
William  R.  Day,  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  embassador, 
M.  Thtebaut,  first  secretary  of  the  French  Embassy,  and 
Messrs.  Moore,  Cridler,  and  Adee.  M.  Chartran  will  finish 
the  picture  when  he  returns  to  Paris,  and  it  will  be  exhibited 
in  New  York  next  autumn. 

The  betrothal  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  to  Prince 
Wilhelm  of  Wied,  in  spite  of  the  many  reports,  is  not  likely 
to  become  un  fait  accompli  at  present  (says  the  London 
Court  Journal),  as  the  queen  does  not  wish  to  marry  until 
she  has  been  at  least  a  year  on  the  throne,  and  Queen  Emma 
is  also  of  opinion  that  her  daughter  should  first  become 
accustomed  to  her  duties  as  a  reigning  queen  before  she  be- 
comes a  wife.  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Wied  has  been  several 
times  placed  in  an  uncomfortable  position  by  his  friends, 
who  have  congratulated  him  on  his  engagement,  when  he 
has  naturally  been  obliged  to  tell  them  that  the  report  is 
false.  It  is,  however,  confidently  said  in  Holland  that 
Prince  Wilhelm  is  the  choice  of  the  queen,  and  that  the 
announcement  of  the  engagement  is  only  a  question  of 
time. 

Lieutenant  James  E.  Gillmore,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Filipinos  and  is  now  being  held  by  them,  is  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
navy.  He  is  forty-five  years  old.and  is  the  son  of  the  late 
James  Gillmore,  of  the  firm  of  Yard,  Gillmore  &  Co., 
wholesale  silk  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  The  lieutenant  went 
to  Manila  at  his  own  urgent  request.  As  an  officer  of  the 
navy  he  has  a  brilliant  record.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
ever  since  1871,  and  has  filled  numerous  posts  afloat  and 
ashore.  During  the  Spanish  war  he  was  executive  officer 
for  Captain  Sigsbee  on  the  St.  Paul,  and  was  later  placed  in 
command  of  the  torpedo-boat  Peter.  He  has  been  on  duty 
before  in  the  Asiatic  Station,  and  was  once  with  the  Behring 
Sea  patrol.  In  1891  Lieutenant  Gillmore  was  assistant  to 
Admiral  Dewey,  who  was  then  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equip 
ment. 


"P" 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


CUBA    AND    THE    CUBANS. 

Frederic  Remington  Tells  of  Leprosy  in  Havana — Gomez  and  the 

Assembly— The  Cuban  Police— Bandits  Prey  Upon  the 

People— Soldiers  Scorn  to  Work. 

The  American  people  have  been  going  to  school  since  this 
time  last  year,  with  special  correspondents  for  school-masters. 
Almost  every  day  they  have  had  a  new  lesson.  Some  of 
these  lessons  have  been  on  Cuba  and  the  Cubans.  For 
instance,  Frederic  Remington  lately  told  the  readers  of 
Collier's  Weekly  that  his  ship,  in  Havana  harbor,  was  coaled 
by  lepers,  and  that  lepers  walked  freely  about  the  streets  of 
that  city.     We  quote  : 

"  Havana  had  a  great  call  on  winter-killed  Americans  before  the  war, 
and  will  have  yet.  It  presents  a  change  to  one  who  wants  10  leave  the 
comforts  of  a  Northern  home.  It  is  hot.  dirty,  stuccoed,  and  pictur- 
esque. It  has  fine  fruits,  new  bugs,  excellent  microbes,  and  stone  floors 
in  the  bedrooms.  It  certainly  has  a  sensation  in  store  for  the  average 
American.  It  will  give  you  the  same  nice  little  shock  that  the  cold 
water  does  in  the  morning  bath,  or  losing  your  job,  or  having  your  best 
girl  work  back  in  the  breeching  on  you. 

"  I  drove  out  with  my  friend  the  doctor  in  a  rattlety-baog  cab,  pulled 
by  a  puppy-pooy,  to  see  an  object  which  the  serious-minded  scientist 
said  would  cheer  my  intellect.  We  arrived  before  a  rather  imposing 
building,  with  its  entrance  closed  by  iron  bars.  Behind  these  were 
pleasing  figures  in  white. 

"  'This,  you  see.  is  the  regular  leper  hospital.  I  am  investigating 
leprosy — a  most  interesting  and  difficult  subject.  Come  in.'  So  said 
the  doctor. 

"  I  smote  the  cabby  on  the  head  with  my  umbrella,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  as  fast  as  my  arm  could  work,  saying  softly,  but  with  great  guttural 

force  :  '  Go  on  you  yellow I     Get  up  I     Underlay  1    Vamoose  ! 

Get  to  hades  out  of  here  1 '  and  I  prevailed.  The  doctor  was  torn  vio- 
lently away  from  his  dear  scientific  cripples,  but  he  only  assured  me  that 
the  streets  were  full  of  them,  and  there  was  no  need  to  run  away  from 
them.  He  later  showed  me  people  walking  freely  about  the  streets  who 
were  lepers.  Indeed,  the  Chinese  coolies  who  coaled  our  ship  were  all 
lepers.     I  parted  with  Havana  without  a  pang." 

The  Cuban  assembly  and  General  Gomez  seem  to  be 
friends  once  more,  now  that  three  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars for  somebody  lie  on  a  vessel  in  Havana  harbor.  Not  so 
many  days  ago  they  were  at  war.  In  a  late  number  of 
Leslies  Weekly  James  F.  J.  Archibald  tells  of  riotous 
Cubans  : 

"  Our  government  has  promised  the  world  that  we  would  give  to  the 
island  of  Cuba  a  stable  government,  but  at  the  present  time  it  does  not 
look  as  though  it  were  possible  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
people  have  already  marched  in  open  revolt  through  the  streets,  and 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  United  States  forces  there  would  have  been 
a  revolution.  What  the  revolution  is  against  I  can  not  tell,  and  the 
Cubans  do  not  seem  to  care.  They  cry  :  '  Death  to  Gomez  1  '  '  Death 
to  the  assembly  ! '  '  Death  to  the  government  I '  and  death  to  anything 
else  that  happens  to  cross  their  range  of  vision.  When  Maximo  Gomez 
entered  Havana  the  city  was  delirious  with  a  fanatic  display  of  joy  ; 
but  when,  a  few  days  later,  a  self-appointed  assembly  deposed  him  from 
the  head  of  the  army,  many  of  the  same  people  who  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse  for  him  demanded  his  immediate  execution.  These  same 
people  shouted  just  as  loud  for  Weyler  ;  and  later,  when  cryiDg  '  Viva 
Blanco,'  demanded  their  former  idol's  death.  The  Cuban  people  are  as 
changeable  in  their  political  views  as  a  summer  wind. 

"Immediately  after  the  assembly  deposed  General  Gomez,  a  con- 
tingent issued  a  bando,  which  was  spread  broadcast  through  the  streets 
and  posted  in  prominent  places,  calling  upon  all  who  favored  the  gen- 
eral to  form  in  parade  the  next  day,  and  march  through  the  streets  in 
protest.  The  excitement  was  intense,  and  in  all  of  the  cafis  groups  of 
excited  men  discussed  the  situation.  The  parading  contingent  obtained 
permission  from  General  Brooke  to  march,  and  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  turned  out,  and  with  banners  and  music  they  went 
through  the  streets  yelling  for  Gomez  and  the  army.  They  went  by 
clubs  and  groups  to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  the  governor- general's 
summer  palace,  where  Gomez  is  living  while  in  Havana,  and  packed 
the  palace  grounds  and  the  surrounding  streets.  They  yelled  '  Viva 
Gomez  1 '  '  Viva  la  Ejercito  ! '  Gomez  came  out  on  the  balcony  and 
addressed  the  crowd  in  the  tones  of  a  martyr,  and  explained  how  he 
would  abide  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  if  they  wanted  him  to  resign 
himself  to  the  will  of  the  assembly,  he  would  do  so,  even  though  he 
had  spent  thirty  years  fightiDg  for  them.  He  would  go  back  to  his 
home  in  San  Domingo  and  never  bother  them  again.  Then  the  crowd 
yelled  '  Viva  1 '  louder  than  ever,  and  after  a  few  more  inflammatory 
speeches  they  began  to  march  out ;  but  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
gate  of  the  palace  grounds  they  seemed  to  have  completely  forgotten 
their  original  idea  of  a  parade,  and  started  to  their  various  homes  in 
groups  and  by  clubs.  They  were  still  yelling  '  Viva  I '  at  everything 
and  every  one  they  saw. 

"In  spite  of  General  Brooke's  orders  that  they  might  march,  the 
chief  of  police,  the  Cuban  General  Menocal,  issued  an  order  to  his 
newly  formed  force  to  put  a  stop  to  the  parade.  An  '  inspector  of 
police,'  a  Cuban  lad  of  about  twenty-one,  attempted  to  take  a  banner 
from  some  of  Gomez's  followers ;  a  long  argument  and  a  scuffle 
followed,  in  which  the  police  officer  drew  his  club  and  struck  one  of  the 
marchers.  At  that  moment  a  riot  commenced,  and  the  inspector  called 
upon  a  reserve  squad  of  about  thirty  police  to  disperse  the  crowd, 
but  they  were  roughly  handled  by  the  crowd  of  two  thousand.  An 
American  sergeant  was  watching  the  proceedings,  and  evidently 
coocluded  to  take  a  hand,  for  he  marched  three  men  toward  the  centre 
of  the  howling,  angry  mob,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  it  the 
rioters  dispersed  in  every  direction  at  a  dead  run." 

The  same  correspondent  continues  : 

"  The  police  have  been  armed  with  United  States  army  Colt's  re- 
volvers, and  they  use  them  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  Not  a  day 
passes  but  that  they  shoot  some  innocent  person.  The  police  never 
attempt  to  make  an  arrest  without  covering  the  culprit  with  their  re- 
volvers, however  inoffensive  he  may  be  or  of  whatever  age.  When  it 
comes  to  dispersing  a  crowd,  they  draw  their  revolvers  and  commence  a 
wild,  inaccurate  firing,  which  usually  brings  a  return  fire  and  starts  a 
small  riot.  The  latest  disturbance  was  a  riot  caused  by  an  altercation 
between  a  captain  of  the  Cuban  army  and  a  policeman,  who,  after  tell- 
ing the  Cuban  officer  to  '  move  on,*  commenced  to  taunt  him  for  his 
having  to  obey.  The  police,  as  usual,  stood  off  and  fired  promiscu- 
ously into  the  crowd,  instead  of  charging  them  with  clubs.  The  army 
contingent  fired  from  windows  and  house-tops,  killing  one  and  wound- 
ing about  fifteen  of  the  police.  When  the  riot  was  at  its  height,  half  a 
dozen  American  soldiers  charged  the  crowd,  dispersing  all,  on  both 
sides,  as  though  they  had  been  sheep." 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  comments 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Cuban  police  : 

"The  two  classes  most  feared  by  the  Cubans  are  the  ex-Spanish 
volunteers  and  the  American  soldiers.  A  lieutenant  of  the  Tenth  In- 
fantry, not  long  ago,  was  surprised  to  receive  an  appeal  from  a  police- 
sergeant  for  a  squad  of  men  to  assist  in  making  an  arrest  in  a  neighbor- 
ing cafi.  As  the  sergeant  had  six  policemen  with  him,  the  lieutenant 
asked  how  many  violators  of  the  law  were  to  be  seized. 

"  '  There  are  three,  senor,'  replied  the  sergeant,  '  all  Spaniards.' 

"'But  why  didn't  you  arrest  them  youself?'  asked  the  American 
officer. 

"  '  But,  sefior,' was  the  reply,  with  a  significant  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
1  they  wouldn't  come." 

"Toward  the  rest  of  the  population,  however,  the  police  assume  a 
very  inflexible  bearing,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  two  full-grown 
officers,  with  pistols  drawn,  escorting  an  offending  small  boy  to  the 
station  between  them." 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  some  at  least  of  the  Cubans  are 
resuming  the  practice    of  their  ancient   professions.     The 


correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  at  Santiago  says  that 
the  mountains  are  infested  with  bandits  : 

"Ten  bandits  have  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  garrison  at  San 
Luis.  Thirty-two  of  their  comrades  are  now  in  prison  and  eight  were 
killed  while  resisting  arrest.  The  ten  who  have  just  surrended  will  be 
added  to  the  force  of  rural  police  and  will  be  employed  in  hunting  down 
another  gang  of  brigands  in  the  Holguin  district." 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  April  19th  tells  of  deeds  of 
outlawry  : 

"  Parajita,  with  fifteen  men,  entered  the  village  of  Aguas  Claros,  near 
Holguin,  and  took  a  small  amount  of  cash  from  a  store.  As  they  were 
finishing  the  job,  W.  B.  Grafton,  a  mining  man  from  Denver,  ap- 
proached on  horseback.  Three  bandits  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
first  he  knew  of  his  danger  was  when  he  was  looking  down  the  muzzles 
of  three  carbines.  The  robbers  took  his  arms  and  ammunition,  shook 
his  hand  very  courteously,  and  advised  him  to  ride  on  rapidly,  which  he 
was  glad  to  do.  Mr.  Grafton  rode  as  quickly  as  possible  about  five 
miles  to  the  camp  of  a  portion  of  the  Second  Immunes,  and  gave  the 
alarm.  Thirty  men  were  quickly  loaded  into  ambulances  and  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  bandits,  who  had  ridden  toward  Aurus,  a  small  town 
on  the  railroad.  The  troops  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  sixteen  men 
get  out  of  the  town.  One  store  had  been  robbed  of  seventeen  hundred 
dollars,  and  considerable  other  booty  had  been  taken.  The  infantry 
was  unable  to  overtake  the  mounted  bandits." 

A  dispatch  from  Holguin  says  : 

"  The  banditti  question  in  this  province  is  assuming  much  more  seri- 
ous proportions.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  many  arrests 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sancti  Spiritus,  including  the  principal  leaders, 
the  number  of  outlaws  is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  The 
gendarmes  are  practically  worthless  unless  they  are  with  American 
troops.  Three  villages  between  Holguin  and  Gibara-Auras,  Arroyo 
Blanco,  and  Contemplar,  were  raided  jn  broad  daylight.  The  banditti 
sacked  the  stores.  The  people  are  forsaking  the  country  districts  for 
the  cities  in  this  part  of  the  province.  Mounted  soldiers  are  now  pur- 
suing the  marauders." 

Five  days  later  the  Havana  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  cables  : 

"The  town  of  Caimito,  seven  miles  from  Havana,  was  attacked  and 
looted  by  bandits  last  night  after  a  hot  fight.  The  attack  was  made  at 
nine  o'clock  by  a  band  of  well-armed  bandits,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  garrison  there  consisted  of  eight  Cuban  soldiers 
under  command  of  a  sergeant.  The  sergeant  was  carried  off  a  pris- 
oner. The  bandits  thoroughly  plundered  the  town  and  committed 
many  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants.  General  Pedro  Diaz  this  morning 
sent  a  party  of  one  hundred  Cuban  soldiers  under  command  of  Colonel 
Morales  to  Caimito,  but  when  they  arrived  there  the  outlaws  had  gone. 
Before  leaving  they  burned  several  houses.  Colonel  Morales  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  outlaws.  About  three  miles  from  Caimito  the  Cuban 
sergeant  was  found  by  the  roadside,  where  his  captors  had  left  him, 
seriously  wounded. 

"  Grave  charges  are  being  made  against  General  Mayia  Rodriguez, 
the  commander  of  the  Cuban  forces  in  the  west,  who  resigned  yester- 
day. It  is  said  that  the  bandits  belonged  to  his  command.  His  atti- 
tude of  revolt  against  General  Gomez  and  General  Brooke  is  causing 
some  alarm,  the  hot-headed  Cuban  jingoes  proclaiming  him  a  hero.  It 
is  said  to-night  that  the  bandits,  after  their  fight  with  Morales's  force, 
disbanded,  entering  Marianao  and  joining  their  companies  in  the  Cuban 
army.  The  Cubans  declare  that  the  bandits  are  former  Spanish  guer- 
rillas. A  great  many  families  from  Caimito,  Punta  Brava,  and  other 
towns  near  Havana  are  coming  into  the  city,  terrified  at  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  bandits." 

A  dispatch  from  Santa  Clara  tells  of  violence  and  death  : 
"The  newspapers  say  that  two  citizens  were  killed  and  buried  yester- 
day, and  that  a  third  is  near  death,  as  the  result  of  brigand  violence. 
An  armed  party  rode  into  Santo  Domingo,  province  of  Santa  Clara, 
last  night  and  set  fire  to  the  Spanish  club-house,  retiring  when  the 
crowd  gathered.  The  fire  was  extinguished.  Isolated  farmers  in  the 
province  are  moving  their  effects  into  the  towns  nearest  them." 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  a  dispatch  dated  April  23d,  says  : 

"A  band  of  brigands  is  committing  outrages  at  Coloma  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  This  morning,  after 
robbing  several  persons  at  Coloma,  they  fired  a  volley  at  the  Cuban 
guard  stationed  there.     Cuban  troops  are  now  in  pursuit  of  them." 

General  Gomez  was  told  of  these  outrages.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said  that  "hungry  men  would  not  starve." 
The  Havana  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says  : 

"  When  General  Snyder  wanted  to  hire  soldiers  to  clean  the  streets 
of  Sancti  Spiritus.  he  got  the  reply,  '  We  are  soldiers,  not  scavengers.' 
When  General  Davis  wanted  to  hire  them  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  he  was 
obliged  to  hire  their  officers  to  stand  on  the  street- corners  and  smoke 
cigarettes  "to  maintain  the  military  organization.'  With  hundreds  of 
loafing  soldiers  within  a  few  miles,  sugar  estates  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cienfuegos  were  forced  to  shut  down  from  lack  of  hands. 
The  owner  of  over  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  said  to  me  re- 
cently :  '  I  want  six  hundred  men,  and  I  can't  get  a  man.  I 
am  feeding  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  of  these  idle  insurgents,  but 
I  can't  get  one  of  them  to  work  for  wages.'  Some  are  employed 
by  proprietors  of  estates  to  guard  property  against  the  depredations 
of  their  comrades  in  arms.  Some  live  on  the  contributions  which 
come,  very  often,  from  those  less  able  to  earn  than  are  the  recipients  of 
their  charity.  Proprietors  of  estates  are  forced,  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, to  contribute  under  a  system  which  practically  amounts  to  black- 
mail or  bulldozing.  There  is  an  endless  amount  of  idle  land  which 
owners  would  gladly  have  worked  on  shares,  and  men  who  can  prove 
a  reasonable  degree  of  worthiness  can  usually  obtain  a  moderate  credit 
at  the  stores  oh  the  basis  of  a  prospective  crop." 

Whether  or  not  the  payment  of  the  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  these  men  will  convert  them  forthwith  into  industri- 
ous citizens  remains  to  be  seen.  It  was  thought  that  they 
might  want  to  buy  hoes  with  the  money  ;  but  the  Havana 
merchants  seem  to  be  importing  their  hoes  chiefly  in  kegs. 


Rafael  Ortiz,  of  Caguas,  Porto  Rico,  has  to  thank  Secre- 
tary Alger  and  President  McKinley  for  his  life.  Ortiz  had 
a  sweetheart  who  was  won  away  from  him  by  Private  Burke, 
of  the  Forty-Seventh  New  York,  when  the  American  soldiers 
came.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  Burke  slapped  Ortiz  one 
day,  to  humiliate  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl.  Then  Ortiz 
waited  for  his  opportunity,  and  slipping  up  behind  Burke, 
cut  the  soldier's  throat.  Burke  died,  Ortiz  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Secretary 
Alger  arrived  on  the  day  set  for  the  execution,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  a  great  crowd  surrounded  him,  dropped  on  their  knees, 
and  begged  to  have  the  sentence  reduced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. A  telegram  was  sent  by  Secretary  Alger  to  President 
McKinley,  and  the  order  mitigating  the  sentence  was 
received,  just  in  time.  ilbaii 

France  has  lost  her  sole  material  reminder  of  imperial 
expansion  under  Napoleon  the  First — the  pension  list.  The 
last  veteran  died,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years, 
in  January.  In  Prussia  and  Austria  are  still  left  a  few  of 
the  men  who  helped  to  defeat  Napoleon's  dreams  of  world 
rule.  llL„, 


Tablets  which,  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water,  will  turn  into 
beer  are  to  be  put  on  the  market  by  a  German  firm.       Jlhirl 


IRVING    REDIVIVUS. 

Sir  Henry's  Triumphal  Return  to  the   Stage — He  Produces  at  the 

Lyceum  "  Robespierre,"  the  Play  Sardou  Wrote 

For    Him. 

No  one  who  was  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre  last  Saturday 
night  is  likely  ever  to  forget  the  occasion.  The  intensely 
vivid  pictures  on  the  stage,  the  fervid  enthusiasm  that  moved 
the  vast  audience  to  vehement  demonstration  of  their  emo- 
tions, were  enough  to  stamp  themselves  indelibly  on  the 
mind  of  a  child  even.  It  was  a  Lyceum  first  night  that 
will  survive  its  fellows  in  the  annals  of  the  stage,  for  it 
marked  the  return  to  the  stage  of  England's  greatest  living 
actor  and  manager,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  the  play  pro- 
duced was  the  work  of  the  greatest  living  master  of  stage- 
craft, Victorien  Sardou.  Irving's  triumph  surpassed  all  his 
previous  successes. 

"  Robespierre,"  though  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  was 
written  expressly  for  him.  Sardou  had  never  seen  the 
English  actor,  but  he  had  read  about  him  and  heard  of 
him  through  others,  and  on  this  second-hand  acquaintance 
he  set  about  writing  a  play  that  should  give  Irving  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  success  of  his  life.  His  accomplishment 
of  this  task  has  been  a  remarkable  tour  de  force.  The  play 
was  written  in  French,  of  course,  and  Sardou  could  not  be 
present  at  either  rehearsals  or  the  first  performance.  But  it 
has  lost  little,  if  anything,  in  the  process  of  translation  at 
the  hands  of  Laurence  Irving,  while  as  for  the  manner  of 
its  presentation,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  could  have  made 
it  more  artistically  realistic  than  the  manager  of  the  Lyceum. 
Sardou  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  he  is  also  a  dramatist 
to  his  finger-tips,  and  when  he  selected  Robespierre  as  the 
central  figure  for  a  great  historic  drama  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  such  liberties  with  historical  accuracy  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  dramatic  art  demanded. 

The  first  scene  opens  in  the  Forest  of  Montmorency, 
where  Robespierre's  former  love,  now  Mme.  Clarisse  de 
Maulucon,  reveals  to  an  Englishman  the  fact  that  Robes- 
pierre is  the  father  of  her  son  Olivier.  Later,  Robespierre 
appears,  and,  in  conversation  with  this  same  Englishman,  a 
political  emissary  from  Fox,  shows  that  his  ambitions  are 
founded  on  belief  in  his  own  abilities,  rather  than  on  his 
destiny,  and  accounts  in  some  measure  for  his  ruthless 
course. 

This  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  prologue,  and  the  dra- 
matic interest  begins  in  the  next  act.  Its  tirst  scene  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  stage  pictures  which  are  the  striking 
feature  of  the  play.  It  is  the  court-yard  of  the  prison  of 
Port  Libre,  where  the  prisoners — among  them  Mme.  de 
Maulucon,  Olivier,  and  her  niece  and  his  sweetheart,  Maria 
Th^rese — await  the  last  summons.  The  separations  of  wives 
from  husbands,  children  from  parents,  are  heartrending. 
The  scene  reminds  one  of  the  painting  of  "  The  Last  Day 
of  the  Condemned."  Then  the  scene  changes  to  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution  (now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde),  where  the 
fete  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  Robes- 
pierre officiates  as  supreme  pontiff,  and  Olivier  jeers  him 
from  among  the  crowd,  until  at  last  the  father  orders  the  son 
off  to  prison.  Neither  at  that  time  suspects  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  them  ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  Robespierre 
in  the  next  act,  when  Olivier  is  interrogated  before  him. 

In  the  fourth  act,  Robespierre  visits  the  two  women  in 
the  apartment  to  which  he  has  had  them  removed,  and  a 
wonderfully  thrilling  episode  is  their  watching  from  the 
window  to  see  if  Olivier  goes  by  in  the  tumbrils  on  his 
way  to  the  guillotine.  In  the  second  half  of  the  act, 
Robespierre  goes  in  search  of  Olivier,  and,  while  alone  in 
the  sombre  court-yard  of  the  Conciergerie,  he  is  visited  by 
the  spectres  of  those  whom  he  has  murdered  —  Marie 
Antoinette,  Danton,  and  all  the  interminable  throng,  singly 
and  in  groups.  They  point  accusing  fingers  at  him  and 
call  him  "Murderer!"  until  he  shrieks  in  terror  and  the 
jailers  return. 

The  last  act  is  the  strongest  in  the  play.  As  a  pre- 
liminary we  have  a  brief  meeting  where  Robespierre's 
enemies  plot  to  overthrow  him  and  urge  Olivier  to  be  the 
instrument  of  their  hate.  In  the  next  tableau  their  plan  is 
carried  out  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinarily  moving  scenes 
ever  put  upon  the  stage.  It  is  the  convention  in  the 
National  Assembly  on  July  27th.  His  enemies  are  de- 
termined that  Robespierre  shall  not  be  permitted  to  win  the 
members  over.  He  can  not  secure  a  hearing,  and  at 
last  in  a  scene  where  all  seems  confusion,  but  is  really  the 
acme  of  brilliant  stage-management,  they  pronounce  for  his 
arrest.  He  knows  the  significance  of  the  cries  "  Down  with 
the  tyrant  !  "  and  drawing  a  pistol,  discharges  it  at  his  own 
temple.  As  he  falls  to  the  floor,  Clarisse  rushes  to  him  and 
pillows  his  head  on  her  breast,  at  the  same  time  revealing  to 
Olivier  the  secret  of  his  paternity,  and  the  curtain  falls  as 
Robespierre,  wounded  and  overthrown,  is  borne  out  amid 
exultant  shouts. 

Even  from  this  bare  skeleton  it  will  be  seen  that  "  Robes- 
pierre "  is  rather  a  series  of  brilliant  stage-pictures  and  a 
succession  of  masterly  tricks  of  stagecraft  than  a  great  play. 
It  is  melodrama,  in  fact,  but  melodrama  of  a  high  order, 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving  lost  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  it  affords  for  magnificent  stage-dressing.  And 
the  acting  was  of  a  piece  with  this.  Irving  himself  was  in 
splendid  form  and  voice,  and  never  were  his  expressive  face 
and  striking  poses  more  effective.  Miss  Terry,  as  Clarisse 
de  Maulucon,  was  too  nervous  to  do  herself  justice,  but 
Kyrle  Bellew  compensated  for  this  in  the  general  result  by 
a  very  spirited  impersonation  of  the  youthful  Olivier.  But 
Robespierre  was  the  overshadowing  figure,  and  Irving  got 
enough  applause  to  satisfy  even  a  man  who  is  making  so 
momentous  a  test  of  his  standing.  At  the  first  sight  of  him 
a  storm  of  applause  broke  out  that  was  not  stilled  for  fully 
five  minutes,  and  after  every  act  he  was  recalled,  with  a  final 
call  for  a  speech  after  the  last  curtain.  PICCADILLY. 

LONDON,  April  17,  1899. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


May  8,  1899, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Problem  of  the  Poor. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  maladies  of  the  time, 
hereafter  perhaps  to  be  known  as  the  impossibility  of 
telling  what  the  deuce  it  all  means,"  has  led  a  goodly 
number  of  English  men  and  women  of  the  more 
favored  class  to  go  down  into  the  slums  and  learn 
how  the  other  half  lives.  Some  are  simply  stunned 
by  what  they  see,  some  found  missions  and  university 
settlements,  and  some  write  books  describing  their 
impressions  and  offering  remedies  for  the  existing 
evils.  Of  the  last-named  class  is  Richard  Whiteing, 
an  English  journalist  who  formulated  the  definition 
quoted  above.  He  has  recorded  his  impressions  and 
suggested  his  remedies  in  "No.  5  John  Street,"  a 
novel  which  was  taken  up  at  once  in  England,  the 
first  edition  being  exhausted  in  four  days,  and  which 
is  now  being  much  discussed  in  the  East. 

The  story  narrates  the  adventures  of  a  wealthy 
young  baronet,  who  giving  it  out  to  his  world  that  he 
has  gone  duck-shooling  on  the  Caspian,  plunges 
into  the  slums  to  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  He  obtains  clerical 
work  in  a  factory  at  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  and 
lives  within  that  income  by  securing  cheap  lodgings 
at  No.  5  John  Street  and  boarding  at  small  eating- 
houses.  This  brings  him  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  workers  of  London,  and  he  describes  them 
graphically,  making  them  out  to  be  working  ma- 
chines without  religion,  education,  or  hope.  The 
tavern  and  the  Sunday  excursion  provide  their  only 
pleasures.  They  never  save — if  they  need  a  coat,  a 
"charnce  on  the  "orses"  may  provide  it  or  they  go 
without.  The  criminal  class  they  regard  with  tolera- 
tion—people to  be  guarded  against  but  not  betrayed. 
Yet  they  are  honest  according  to  their  lights  and 
loyal  to  their  friends.     » 

Those  with  whom  the  young  baronet  comes  more 
immediately  in  contact  are  his  temporary  chum,  who 
has  no  other  name  than  "Covey";  a  flower-girl, 
Tilda,  and  her  little  friend,  Nancy,  who  works  in  a 
factory  ;  a  Russian  anarchist  who  calls  himself  the 
"  Angel  of  Death  "  and  lectures  gratis  on  the  gentle 
art  of  making  bombs  ;  an  old  Jew  who  conducts  a 
sweat-shop  ;  and  "  Holy  Joe,"  a  street  astronomer, 
who  is  a  veteran  of  Balaklava.  Tilda  is  the  heroine 
of  the  story.  Younger  sister  of  a  prize-fighter,  she 
has  early  learned  to  put  up  her  "  props,"  and  is  a 
match  with  fist  or  tongue  for  any  woman  in  London. 
She  is  a  fighting  animal,  so  far  as  life  has  schooled 
her  ;  but  she  has  a  noble  nature,  and  in  her  mouth 
is  put  the  author's  remedy  for  the  wretchedness  in 
which  she  lives.  At  the  jubilee  dinner  to  London's 
poor  the  Princess  of  Wales  speaks  to  her,  and  the 
girl  then  makes  a  passionate  appeal.  "Don't  give 
no  more  dinners  to  us  grown-ups,"  she  says.  "Were 
done.  But  make  a  lor  about  the  young  'uns.  Them's 
your  chance.  Make  a  lor  to  make  their  fathers  and 
mothers  send  'em  to  school." 

The  young  baronet  returns  occasionally  to  his 
proper  sphere,  and  describes  the  moneyed  classes, 
much  as  Dickens  described  the  aristocracy — with 
more  satire  than  verisimilitude.  Mr.  Whiteing's  por- 
trait of  the  young  millionaire,  Seton  Ridley,  is  most 
elaborate,  but  it  is  so  fantastic  as  to  be  akin  to 
"  Covey's  "  anecdotes  of  the  late  lamented  Regent. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  set  forth  the  misery 
of  the  poor  and  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  rich,  and 
this  it  does  in  glowing  colors.  But  it  has  also  created 
a  fine  character  in  Tilda,  and  the  story-reader  follows 
her  with  strong  sympathy,  from  her  battle  with  a 
drunken  sailor  in  defense  of  a  street-arab  to  her 
tragic  death  in  thwarting  the  fanatic  frenzy  of  the 
anarchist. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  jahut 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  the  English. 
When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  condemned  four  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  subjects,  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  live  beyond  the  confines  of 
France,  he  did  not  suspect  that  his  action  would  tend 
toward  a  thorough  transformation  of  the  national 
genius.  It  was,  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  this 
harsh  act  that  French  thought  was  brought  in  con- 
tact, first  with  England,  and  afterward  with  Ger- 
many. Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  England  was 
the  one  with  which  Frenchmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  least  acquainted.  Mme.  de  Motteville 
speaks  of  Cromwell  and  his  crew  as  "  rebel  savages." 
How  could  men  who,  according  to  Saumaise,  were 
"more  savage  than  their  own  dogs,"  be  thought 
capable  of  poetry  or  art?  English  was  regarded  as 
a  barbarous  jargon.  Corneille  used  to  show  his 
friends,  as  a  curiosity,  an  English  translation  of  "  Le 
Cid,"  which  he  kept  in  a  cabinet,  along  with  transla- 
tions of  the  same  work  into  Turkish  and  Sclavonian. 
In  the  next  century,  however,  this  was  all  changed. 
English  authors  were  frankly  imitated  in  France. 
"Jean  -  Jacques  Rousseau  and  the  Cosmopolitan 
Spirit  in  Literature  "  is  a  study  of  the  literary  rela- 
tions between  France  and  England  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  author,  Joseph  Texte,  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  literature  at  the  University  of 
Lyons,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  advice 
and  friendship  of  the  great  French  critic,  M.  Brune- 
tiere  during  his  labors.  The  translation  is  by  J.  W. 
Matthews.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  exhibit 
Jean-Ja  ques  as  the  man  who  has  done  the  most  to 
create  m  the  French  nation  both  the  taste  and  the 
need  i'.a  the  literatures  of  the  north.  The  origins  of 
tiie.r-  nantic  movement  in  French  letters  are  traced 


back  through  Rousseau,  Muralt,  Voltaire,  and 
Prevost  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict ;  but  Rousseau 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  growth  of  English  in- 
fluence in  France.     Such  is  the  thesis  of  the  work. 

Published    by    the    Macmillan    Company,    New 
York  ;  price,  $2  00,  i**** 
♦ 

Thackeray's  "Ballads." 
With  the  thirteenth  and  final  volume  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Edition  of  Thackeray's  works,  containing 
the  ballads,  critical  reviews,  tales,  various  essays, 
letters,  sketches,  and  other  miseellania,  Mrs.  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie  brings  her  filial  labors  to  a  close. 
Her  introduction  to  the  "  Ballads,"  like  those  to  the 
preceding  volumes,  throws  new  light  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  her  illustrious  father  ;  but,  like  them,  with- 
out lifting  the  curtain  that  guarded  the  inner  privacy 
in  his  mind  when  he  forbade  the  production  of  a 
formal  biography.  Mrs.  Ritchie's  brother-in-law, 
Leslie  Stephen,  supplements  her  notes  with  a  sym- 
pathetic sketch  of  Thackeray's  life.  This  sketch, 
which  is  essentially  a  reprint  of  the  paper  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  contains  also 
much  keen  and  illuminative  criticism. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  reminds  us  that  the  ballads  and 
poems  were  first  published  in  a  collected  form  while 
her  father  was  in  Boston,  in  1855.  When  Thackeray 
wrote  a  poem  he  used  to  be  more  agitated  than 
when  he  wrote  in  prose.  He  would  come  into  the 
room,  worried  and  excited,  saying  :  "Here  are  two 
more  days  wasted.  I  have  done  nothing  at  all.  It 
has  taken  me  four  mornings'  work  to  produce  six 
lines."  There  is  some  such  account  given  in  the  life 
of  Lady  Blessington  concerning  the  little  poem 
"  Piscator  and  Piscatrix."  He  nearly  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  but  finally  the  pretty  verses  came  to  him. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.75.  _  j»iurt 

A  Winter  Trip  to  the  Klondike. 

Of  the  many  writers  who  have  pushed  forward 
along  the  new  trails  of  the  mysterious  Northland  not 
every  one  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  write  a  read- 
able account  of  bis  experiences.  Mr.  Frederick 
Palmer,  however,  in  his  book  "In  the  Klondyke  : 
Including  a  Winter's  Journey  to  Dawson,"  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  an  interesting  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  most  hazardous  trip  down  the  Yukon.  He 
started  out  from  Dyea  in  the  dead  of  winter,  crossed 
Chilkoot  Pass,  and  with  a  hardy  companion  and 
stout  dogs,  reached  Dawson  as  the  ice  was  breaking 
in  the  river.  From  Dawson  he  visited  the  various 
mining  camps,  to  study  the  ground  and  the  men.  In 
his  book  he  tells  what  he  saw.  He  had  with  him  a 
very  good  camera,  and  the  views  he  took  form  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  narrative.  The  camera 
shows,  better  than  the  pen  could  do,  the  horrors  of 
the  Chilkoot  Pass,  where  the  trail  runs  straight  up 
the  mountain  for  seven  hundred  feet  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  This  climb,  hard  enough  in  sum- 
mer, in  winter  is  especially  severe,  when  the  only 
footing  is  furnished  by  niches  cut  in  the  ice.  One  of 
the  scenes  is  of  a  village  of  stacked  goods  at  the 
summit,  laid  out  in  streets  and  alleys,  upon  snow 
seventy  feet  deep.  Buried  beneath  the  surface  were 
three  such  villages,  one  above  the  other,  there  to 
remain  until  the  snow  melted.  The  book  is  well 
written  and  well  illustrated. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  jihMt 

New  Publications. 
"Braided    Straws,"  by   Elizabeth  E.   Foulke,   is 
a  dainty  volume  of  pretty  stories  and  poems   for 
young  people.     Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  40  cents. 

An  edition  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  "  Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese,"  with  decorated  borders  and 
initials,  has  been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  hand-book  for  charity  workers  has  been  prepared 
by  Mary  E.  Richmond  under  the  title  "Friendly 
Visiting  Among  the  Poor."  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Chilhowee  Boys  in  Harness,"  by  Sarah  E.  Mor- 
rison, is  the  last  volume  in  the  Chilhowee  Series,  In 
it  is  told  how  the  boys  put  on  their  armor,  and  bow 
they  fought,  suffered,  and  conquered  in  the  battle  of 
life.  Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowcll  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Eversley  Edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Works  contains  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  "  As  You  Like  It." 
The  book  is  as  pleasing  in  every  detail  as  the  pre- 
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A  baby's  skin  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  delicate  things, 
and  is  much  more  sensitive  to  external  influence  than  a 
grown  person's.  It  is  frequently  affected  by  the  harmful 
ingredients  of  common  soaps  ;  these  do  not  rinse  readily, 
and  will  cause  painful  chapping,  rash  and  disease  by 
remaining  in  the  clothing  and  coming  in  contact  with 
the  skin  of  the  little  one. 

Do  not  permit  the  child's  garments  to  be  washed  with 
anything  but  Ivory  Soap.  It  is  pure  and  is  made  of 
vegetable  oils. 

IVORY  SOAP  IS  gg«ym  PER  CENT.  PURE. 

Copyright  18W,  by  The  Procur  ft  Qtmblo  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


ceding  volume.     Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Under  the  title  "Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
for  Children,"  Harriet  S.  B.  Beale  has  paraphrased 
the  life  histories  of  Abraham,  Lot,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Esau,  and  other  prominent  figures  from  Scripture, 
and  attempted  to  make  them  clear  and  attractive  for 
young  readers  or  hearers.  The  book  is  notably  well 
printed  and  bound.  Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Scottish  Clans  and  Their  Tartans"  is  the 
title  of  a  little  volume  which  gives  in  brief  the  history 
of  the  noted  Highland  houses  and  reproduces  in 
colors    the    exact    patterns    of   their    plaids.      The 


badges,  the  war-cries,  the  clan  pipe-music,  and  many 
other  details  of  Highland  exclusiveness  are  set  down, 
all  of  interest  to  the  casual  reader  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Scot  who  bears  one  of  the  famous 
names.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00.  jahtrt 
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A   STANDARD    WORK 


JUST  READY 


THE   PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

A    POLITICAL,    GEOGRAPHICAL,    ETHNOLOGICAL,    SOCIAL 

AND      COMMERCIAL     HISTORY     OF     THE 

PHILIPPINE    ARCHIPELAGO 

EMBRACING    THE    WHOLE    PERIOD    OF    SPANISH  RULE 

BY 

JOHN    FOREMAN,  F.  R.  C.  S. 


Second  Edition  (1899),  revised  and  enlarged  throughout  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  With  three  maps  and 
32  illustrations.     Large  8vo,  pp.  xvi.    653,     .     .     $5.00 


~\  yTR.  Foreman  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  Philippines.  He 
JV-L  was  consulted  as  an  expert  by  our  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris.  His  work 
is  full,  accurate,  exhaustive  and  authoritative,  and  brought  down  to  date.  It 
is  indispensable  to  any  one  wishing  to  visit  the  Philippines.  Besides  contain- 
ing the  most  comprehensive  historical  account  of  the  islands  in  English,  the  book 
treats  in  detail  of  its  commercial  and  agricultural  opportunities.'its  mineral  wealth, 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  natives,  and  gives  the  itineraries  of  22  journeys 
through  the  interior  of  the  islands.  The  additional  matter  in  this  new  edition, 
which  enlarges  the  volume  to  nearly  double  its  former  size,  includes  the  history  of 
the  Naval  Battle  of  Cavite,  the  surrender  of  Manila,  and  the  occupation  by  the 
United  States. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 


May  S,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Successor  to  "The  Duchess." 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  has  shown  herself  a  worthy 
successor  to  "  The  Duchess"  by  her  latest  story,  "A 
Triple  Entanglement."  The  late  Mrs.  Hungerford 
held  her  audience  entranced  for  fifteen  years,  and  in 
that  period  poured  forth  a  stream  of  tales  that  were 
precisely  the  sort  of  thing  the  average  boarding- 
school  girl  dotes  upon.  They  had  various  names 
and  differed  in  some  minor  points,  but  in  all  the  main 
theme  was  the  same — the  successful  wooing  of  a  pen- 
niless beauty  by  a  resplendent  young  King  Cophetua. 
Some  of  her  readers  thought  they  preferred  this  tale 
to  that— "  Phyllis,"  for  example,  to  "Airy,  Fairy 
Lillian" — but,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  was  always 
the  first  of  "The  Duchess's  "  she  had  read  for  which 
the  girl  avowed  a  preference.  They  were  all  alike, 
and  in  the  first  read  the  charm  of  novelty  was  the 
strongest. 

But  the  social  conditions  that  Mrs.  Hungerford 
knew  have  passed  and  with  them  her  popularity. 
The  modem  boarding-school  girl  is  trembling  at  the 
threshold  of  a  different  world  from  that  her  mother 
looked  forward  to  so  longingly,  and  a  new  prophet 
was  needed  to  reveal  to  her  the  promised  land.  Into 
the  breach  has  stepped  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  and 
if  she  works  the  vein  properly  she  will  find  herself 
possessed  of  what  may  be  called  a  ' '  good  thing." 

Without  having  definite  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, one  might  venture  the  guess  that  "A  Triple 
Entanglement "  was  written  for  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  bring  the  blush 
of  outraged  modesty  to  the  cheek  of  innocence — the 
one  elopement  and  divorce  in  it  are  referred  to  as  dis- 
creetly as  if  they  were  remote  historical  events,  nay,  as 
standard  classical  allusions— the  personages  all  be- 
long to  the  very  best  society  and  are  impeccable  in 
dress,  diction,  and  deportment,  and  King  Cophetua, 
through  all  the  trials  that  Fate  and  a  scorned  married 
flirt  press  upon  him,  is  ever  faithful  to  his  high-born 
beggar  -  maid.  What  more  could  the  sweet  girl* 
graduate  desire  as  mental  pabulum  and  preparation 
for  her  future  life  in  Society  ? 

The  King  Cophetua  of  "A  Triple  Entanglement" 
is  a  young  American  completing  the  grand  tour  after 
graduation  from  the  law  school.  While  traveling  in 
Spain  in  company  with  his  mother,  he  falls  in  with 
Enid  Severn,  also  doing  the  land  of  airy  castles 
under  her  grandfather's  wing.  Enid  has  become  en- 
gaged to  a  graceful  scamp,  and  as  she  has  promised 
her  grandfather  not  to  communicate  with  him,  she 
makes  Cophetua  her  confidant  and  embassador  to 
the  absent  one.  As  Cophetua  is  already  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  her,  the  tale  starts  out  with 
a  situation  that  calls  out  all  his  most  romantic  quali- 
ties. The  scene  shifts  to  Biarritz,  to  London,  to 
New  York,  and  finally  to  the  Scottish  Highlands — 
where  a  very  picturesque  fete  is  given  by  the  hostess 
of  a  house-party  to  her  returning  lord  and  master — 
but  the  human  interest  aroused  by  the  first  situation 
is  not  allowed  to  flag,  and  the  boarding-school  girl 
will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  lovers  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  with  unabating  sympathy. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1.25.  jihut 


Books  on  the  Spanish-American  'War.  . 

"The  Fight  for  Santiago,"  by  Stephen  Bonsai, 
and  "  With  Sampson  Through  the  War,"  by  W.  A. 
M.  Goode,  are  among  the  latest  volumes  based  on 
the  actions  of  our  army  and  navy  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Mr.  Bonsai,  whose  book  on  "The 
Real  Condition  of  Cuba "  was  published  last  year 
about  the  time  war  was  declared,  and  which  was  re- 
viewed at  length  in  the  Argonaut,  writes  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  trained  correspondent,  whose  ex- 
periences in  Cuba  previous  to  the  recall  of  General 
Weyler,  and  from  the  sailing  of  the  transports  from 
Tampa  until  the  surrender,  make  him  admirably 
fitted  to  give  a  careful,  dispassionate,  and  able  sum- 
ming up  of  the  whole  campaign.  He  confines  him- 
self  entirely  to  facts  as  he  found  them,  without  any 
suggestion  of  how  much  better  everything  might 
possibly  have  been  under  a  different  leadership  and 
in  other  circumstances.  The  chief  merit  of  Mr. 
Bonsai's  excellent  volume  is  that,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  a  personal  narrative,  and  describes 
only  such  incidents  as  came  directly  under  his  ob- 
servation.    In  his  introduction  he  says  : 

"I  am  not  conscious  of  having  allowed  to  slip  into 
my  narrative  any  statement  which  is  not  fully  justified 
by  the  notes  of  my  observations  made  at  the  time  and 
upon  the  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  well  aware 
that  I  have  in  many  instances  failed  to  avail  myself 
of  valuable  information,  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  completed 
and  rounded  out  my  narrative.  I  have  resisted  these 
temptations,  because  in  my  judgment  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  would  have  robbed  my  testimony  of 
the  one  merit  I  claim  for  it :  that  it  is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  things  seen  as  they  happened  or  as  they  ap- 
peared to  me." 

In  addition  to  sixteen  well-chosen  illustrations  and 
a  number  of  maps,  two  of  them  large  folders,  there 
are  some  two  dozen  appendices  devoted  to  General 
Shafter's  instructions,  the  work  of  the  engineers  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  the  conduct  of  the  Seventy-First 
New  York,  the  Spanish  story  of  the  fight,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  general  officers  as  to  the  services  of  the 
Cubans,  the  aspirations  of  the  Cubans  in  the  field, 
and  other  equally  interesting  topics. 

Mr.  Goode's  book,  which  treats  of  the  naval  side 
of  the  Cuban  campaign,  is  equally  entertaining  and 


complete.  Throughout  the  entire  war  he  was  on 
board  the  flagship  New  York  as  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  and  had  exceptional  opportu- 
nities for  making  observations,  all  of  which  are  faith- 
fully recorded.  His  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Cervera's  fleet  is  especially  vivid,  and  clears  up  many 
mooted  points.  The  value  of  his  volume  is  further 
enhanced  by  several  chapters  by  different  naval  offi- 
cials, including  "The  Affair  at  Cardenas,"  and 
"The  Southwestern  Blockade,"  by  Commander 
Chapman  C.  Todd  ;  "  With  Schley  to  Santiago,"  by 
Captain  Robley  D.  Evans;  and  "Reasons  for  the 
Victory,"  by  Rear-Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson. 

Both  volumes  are  published  by  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50  each.  j«h»rt 


STEVENSON'S  EARLY  STRUGGLES. 


A  Record  of  American  Art. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  present  in  one  volume  more 
art  information  of  present  interest  and  permanent 
value  for  reference  than  is  given  in  Florence  N. 
Levy's  "  American  Art  Annual."  Innumerable  diffi- 
culties have  been  surmounted  by  the  compiler,  and 
the  result  is  a  handsome  volume  of  over  five  hundred 
pages,  in  which  facts  are  stated  concisely  without 
criticism  and  in  admirable  order. 

Opening  with  a  brief  essay  on  "The  First  Century 
and  a  Half  of  American  Art,"  the  year  in  art  circles 
is  reviewed,  and  the  foreign  exhibitions  given  a  few 
pages  of  passing  notice.  The  necrology  of  the  year 
mentions  the  death  of  more  than  one  hundred  artists 
and  critics,  and  a  condensed  biography  of  each  is 
given.  Important  sales  of  the  year,  with  titles  and 
prices,  exhibitions  held  throughout  the  country  and 
those  proposed,  are  catalogued.  Reports  on  art  in 
schools  in  a  number  of  cities  are  given,  and  the  copy- 
right law  and  tariff  on  art  works  summarized.  Fol- 
lowing these  introductory  departments  there  are  three 
hundred  pages  given  to  art  galleries,  private  collec- 
tions, art  societies,  and  art  schools,  and  a  conscien- 
tious effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  list  correct  and 
complete.  Directories  of  painters,  sculptors,  illus- 
trators, etc.,  contain  over  three  thousand  addresses. 
The  book  is  embellished  with  some  seventy  half-tone 
engravings  of  paintings  and  portraits. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 

price,   $3.00.  Jihart 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip.. 
In  "  Richard  Carvel,"  which  is  to  be  brought  out 
this  month  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  Winston 
Churchill,  the  author  of  "  The  Celebrity,"  has  intro- 
duced a  very  careful  characterization  of  the  famous 
old  sea-fighter,  John  Paul  Jones. 

George  Gissing's  new  novel  will  not  appear  until 
autumn.    Severe  illness  has  interfered  with  his  work. 

Maurice  Hewlett  wrote  his  charming  book,  ' '  The 
Forest  Lovers,"  three  times  over,  and  at  the  third 
writing  thought  he  had  finished.  But  after  this  third 
writing  there  came  to  him  the  vision  of  a  woman 
dragging  the  dead  body  of  a  man  across  a  clearing 
in  the  forest,  and  so  that  evil  creature,  Maulfry,  came 
into  the  story  for  the  first  time. 

Caroline  M.  Fuller,  whose  forthcoming  book, 
"Across  the  Campus,"  will  be  published  shortly  by 
the  Scribners,  gives  the  first  complete  picture  of  life 
at  a  girl's  college.  Miss  Fuller  is  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College,  of  the  Class  of  "95. 

Zola's  new  novel, ' '  F£condite\  "  or ' '  Fruitfulness,"  as 
it  will  be  called  in  English,  is  now  finished.  May  10th 
is  the  date  fixed  for  its  opening  in  the  Paris  Aurore, 
and  October  1st  for  its  appearance  in  volume-form 
simultaneously  in  French,  English,  German,  Danish, 
Norwegian,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  novel  is  the 
first  of  a  new  series,  which  will  continue  with 
"Work,"  "Truth,"  and  "Justice."  M.  Zola's  aim 
in  "  F£condil6  "  is  to  bring  before  French  parents, 
who  need  the  lesson,  the  benefit  of  larger  families. 

The  forthcoming  life  of  Thackeray,  by  Lewis  Mel- 
ville, is  said  to  be  the  result  of  ten  years'  labor,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  author  has  made  the  collection  of 
the  materials  his  hobby  and  has  accumulated  a  large 
amount  of  interesting  detail. 

"  A  Double  Thread  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  author  of  "Concerning 
Isabel  Carnaby,"  which  is  to  be  published  shortly  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  so  far  recovered  from  his  re- 
cent illness  that  he  has  left  his  hotel  in  New  York 
for  the  Laurel  House  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.  He  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  return  to  England  on  May  26th. 

It  is  said  that  the  sales  of  "  David  Harum,"  by  the 
late  Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  are  averaging  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  a  day. 

"A  Texas  Ranger,  or  the  Narrative  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Young  Man  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Frontier,"  by  N.  A.  Jennings,  is  the  title  of  a  book 
soon  to  be  published  by  the  Scribners. 

A  new  novel  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  to  be 
called  "  The  Bushwackers,"  is  to  be  brought  out  this 
month. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  just  issued  a  new 
edition  of  Hamlin  Garland's  "  The  Rose  of  Dutcher's 
Coolly." 

William  Heinemann,  the  well-known  London  pub- 
lisher, married  recently  the  young  Italian  who  writes 
over  the  name  of  Kassandra  Vivaria.  Her  real  name 
is  Magda  Stuart  Sindice,  and  her  best-known  book 
is  "  Via  Lucis."  jah*rt 


The  letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  published 
in  the  May  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  form  an 
interesting  commentary  upon  the  life  of  that  writer. 
It  was  in  1879  that  he  first  came  to  California.  He 
went  at  once  to  Monterey  for  his  health,  and  secured 
a  position  as  reporter  on  the  Monterey  Californian 
at  two  dollars  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
came  to  San  Francisco.  In  a  letter  postmarked  Jan- 
uary 18,  1880,  he  writes  to  his  friend,  Sidney  Colvin  : 
"  Any  time  between  eight  and  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning  a  slender  gendeman  in  an  ulster,  with  a 
volume  buttoned  into  the  breast  of  it,  may  be  ob- 
served leaving  No.  608  Bush  and  descending  Powell 
with  an  active  step.  The  gentleman  is  R.  L.  S.  ; 
the  volume  relates  to  Benjamin  Fraoklin,  on  whom 
he  meditates  one  of  his  charming  essays.  He  de- 
scends Powell,  crosses  Market,  and  descends  in  Sixth 
on  a  branch  of  the  original  Pine  Street  Coffee  House, 
no  less  ;  I  believe  he  would  be  capable  of  going  to 
the  original  itself,  if  he  could  only  find  it.  In  the 
branch  he  seats  himself  at  a  table  covered  with  wax- 
cloth, and  a  pampered  menial,  of  High-Dutch  ex- 
traction and  indeed  as  yet  only  partially  extracted, 
lays  before  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  roll,  and  a  pat  of 
butter,  all.  to  quote  the  deity,  very  good.  A  while 
ago,  and  R.  L.  S.  used  to  find  the  supply  of  butter 
insufficient  ;  but  he  has  now  learned  the  art  to  ex- 
actitude, and  butter  and  roll  expire  at  the  same 
moment.     For  this  refection  he  pays  ten  cents. 

"Half  an  hour  later,  the  inhabitants  of  Bush 
Street  observe  the  same  slender  gentleman  armed, 
like  George  Washington,  with  his  little  hatchet,  split- 
ting kindling  and  breaking  coal  for  his  fire.  He  does 
this  quasi-publicly  upon  the  window-sill  ;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  love  of  notoriety,  though 
he  is  indeed  vain  of  his  prowess  with  the  hatchet 
( which  he  persists  in  calling  an  axe),  and  daily  sur- 
prised at  the  perpetuation  of  his  fingers,  The  reason 
is  this  :  that  the  sill  is  a  strong  supporting  beam, 
and  that  blows  of  the  same  emphasis  in  other  parts 
of  his  room  might  knock  the  entire  shanty  into  hell. 
Thenceforth,  for  from  three  to  four  hours,  he  is  en- 
gaged darkly  with  an  ink-bottle. 

"  His  next  appearance  is  at  the  restaurant  of  one 
Donadieu,  in  Bush  Street,  between  Dupont  and 
Kearny,  where  a  copious  meal,  half  a  bottle  of  wine, 
coffee,  and  brandy  may  be  procured  for  the  sum  of 
four  bits,  alias  fifty  cents.  The  wine  is  put  down  in  a 
whole  bottleful,  and  it  is  strange  and  painful  to  ob- 
serve the  greed  with  which  the  gentleman  in  question 
seeks  to  secure  the  last  drop  of  his  allotted  half,  and 
the  scrupulousness  with  which  he  seeks  to  avoid  tak- 
ing the  first  drop  of  the  other.  This  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  if  he  were  to  go  over  the 
mark — bang  would  go  to  a  tenpence.  .  .  . 

"  Then  the  being  walks,  where  is  not  certain.  But 
by  about  half-past  four,  a  light  beams  from  the  win- 
dows of  608  Bush  ;  and  he  may  be  observed  some- 
times engaged  in  correspondence,  sometimes  once 
again  plunged  in  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  fore- 
noon. About  six  he  returns  to  the  Branch  Original, 
where  he  once  more  imbrues  himself  to  the  worth  of 
fivepence  in  coffee  and  roll.  The  evening  is  devoted 
to  writing  and  reading,  and  by  eleven  or  half-past* 
darkness  closes  over  this  weird  and  truculent  exist- 
ence. 

"As  for  coin,  you  see  I  don't  spend  much,  only 
you  and  Henley  both  seem  to  think  my  work  rather 
bosh  nowadays,  and  I  do  want  to  make  as  much  as  I 
was  making,  that  is,  two  hundred  pounds  ;  if  I  can 
do  that,  I  can  swim  ;  last  year,  with  my  ill-health,  I 
touched  only  one  hundred  and  nine  pounds  ;  that 
would  not  do,  I  could  not  fight  it  through  on  that ; 
but  on  two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  say,  I  am  good  for 
the  world.  The  worst  is  my  health.  But  I  don't 
know  ;  I  managed  to  write  a  good  deal  down  in 
Monterey,  when  I  was  pretty  sickly  most  of  the  time, 
and,  by  God,  I'll  try,  ague  and  all.  I  have  to  ask 
you  frankly  when  you  write  to  give  me  any  good 
news  you  can,  and  chat  a  little,  but,  just  in  the  mean- 
time, give  me  no  bad.  .  .  .  I'm  the  miser  in  earnest 
now  ;  last  night  when  I  felt  so  ill,  the  supposed  ague 
chill,  it  seemed  strange  not  to  -be  able  to  afford  a 
drink.  I  would  have  walked  half  a  mile,  tired  as  I 
felt,  for  a  brandy-and-soda." 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  novelist  was 
taken  desperately  ill,  and  lay  at  death's  door  for  many 
weeks.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Colvin,  written  early  in  1880, 
tells  of  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  fortune,  and  also  of  what 
the  writer  had  been  through  : 

' '  My  dear  people  telegraphed  me  in  these  words  : 
'  Count  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  annually.' 
You  may  imagine  what  a  blessed  business  this  was. 
And  so,  now,  please  recover  the  sheets  of  the  '  Emi- 
grant,' and  post  them  registered  to  me.  And  give 
me  all  your  venom  against  it  ;  say  your  worst,  and 
most  incisively,  for  now  it  will  be  a  help,  and  I'll 
make  it  right  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Now,  do 
you  understand  why  I  protested  against  your  de- 
pressing eloquence  on  the  subject  ?  When  I  had  to 
go  on  anyway,  for  dear  life,  I  thought  it  a  kind  of 
pity  and  not  much  good  to  discourage  me.  Now 
all's  changed.  God  only  knows  how  much  courage 
and  suffering  is  buried  in  that  MS.  The  second 
part  was  written  in  a  circle  of  hell  unknown  to 
Dante  ;  that  of  the  penniless  and  dying  author.  For 
dying  I  was,  although  now  saved.  Another  week, 
the  doctor  said,  and  I  should  have  been  past  salva- 
tion." 

Stevenson  was  in  San  Francisco  about  four  months. 
In  May  he  married,  and  soon  thereafter  he  and  his 
wife  went  up  to  Calistoga  to  live,  as  told  in  the 
"  Silverado  Squatters."  When  he  again  came  to  San 
Francisco  he  was  in  easier  circumstances.  .  but 


The  Macmillan  Company's 

New  Summer  Novels 
Just  Ready. 

JESUS  DELANEY. 

$1.50. 

By  JOSEPH  GORDON  DONNELLY. 

Striking,  clever  characterizations  of  novel 
types  in  Mexico.  The  hero  is  a  study  of 
mixed  Spanish,  Irish,  and  Indian  heredity 
in  conflict  with  the  restraints  of  an  evan- 
gelical training.  The  book  is  full  of  enter- 
taining, absorbing  incident. 


THE  SHOUT 

LINE  WAR. 

Forcible,  direct.  $1.50. 

By  MERWIN-WEBSTER. 

A  vivid  story  of  an  attempt  to  "capture  " 
a  small  railroad  by  a  big  one ;  and  of  the 
strategic  defense  of  the  short  line  by  its 
keen,  energetic,  and  resourceful  president 


HUGH  GWYETH. 

A  Roundhead  Cavalier.      $1.50 

By  BEUL&H  MARIE  DIX. 

"A    capital     historical     romance." — 
Outlook. 

"  The  story  is  valuable." — Literature. 


The 


Max  Beerbohm's  new  volume  of  essays  will  be 
called  "More."  "There  is  a  naked  majesty  about 
that  title  which  is  rather  pleasing,"  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette ;  "it  suggests  agreeably  the  hunger  of 
an  expectant  universe.  It  is  a  pity  not  to  add  a  sub- 
title, '  More  :  or,  Contemptuous  Crumbs.' "       jtbut 


THE  MATERNITY  OF 
HARRIOTT  WICKEN. 

$1.50. 

By  MRS.  NENRY  DUDENEY. 

"  An  absorbing,  tense,  relentless  novel ;  .  .  . 
tragic  beyond  the  wont  of  tragedy." — MRS. 
Georgia  Allen  Peck  in  the  Provi- 
de?tce  Telegram. 

MEN'S  TRAGEDIES. 

$1.50. 

By  R.  V.  RISLEY. 

Realistic  stories  of  crises  in  men's  lives, 
but  the  realisms  of  strong  men  of  high 
ideals,  however  suffering  or  desolate,  not 
morbid. 


THE  ROSE  OF 
DUTCHER'S  COOLLY. 

New  Edition.  $1.50. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful  novels  of 
recent  years.  It  has  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion."— The  New  Age. 


THE  CELEBRITY. 

An  Episode.        8th  Edition,  $1.50. 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

"  A  downright  good  story." — The  Inde- 
pendent. 

"  Immeasurably  fascinating."  —  Boston 
Herald. 

"  It  is  the  purest,  keenest  fun  ;  .  .  .  one 
of  the  most  clever  and  inimitable  hits  im- 
aginable."— The  Inter-Ocean,  Chicago. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Nearly  Ready. 

RICHARD  CARVEL. 

$1.50.       . 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

A  story  of  the  gay  cavalier  colony  of 
Maryland  and  of  the  London  of  that  time. 
The  strong,  broad  treatment  of  this  plot  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  skillful  lightness  of  "  The 
Celebrity,"  but  is  no  less  original  or  ab- 
sorbing. 
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Arlo  Bates,  in  discussing  contemporary  literature, 
sets  down  the  American  love  of  light  reading  and 
light  drama  (as  evidenced  in  the  present  vogue  of 
short  stories  and  farces)  to  a  national  disinclination  to 
think,  which,  in  its  turn,  be  considers  is  the  result  of 
overwork.  His  theory  sounds  very  convincing. 
There  must  be  some  potent  reason  to  account  for 
the  prevailing  deterioration  of  taste,  lor  as  a  nation 
we  are  unquestionably  declining  in  our  standards  of 
literary  and  dramatic  excellence.  San  Francisco  is 
so  far  away  from  the  most  civilized  centres  of  our 
overgrown  country  that  we  are  suffering  most  keenly 
from  a  dramatic  dearth  ;  books  can  be  brought  across 
the  continent  very  cheaply,  but  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  when  it  comes  to  bringing  a  dramatically 
talented  load  of  humanity,  with  all  the  high-priced 
appurtenances  that  follow  in  its  train,  and  time  does 
not  seem  to  bring  us  any  nearer  to  the  East. 

So  we  still  continue  to  have  light-weight  local  com- 
panies play  light-weight  farces.  But  the  theatre- 
goers of  our  city  must  feel  that  the  risible  muscles 
are  a  little  wearied  by  constant  stretching  ;  and  since 
the  fount  of  tears  by  too  much  flowing  runs  dry, 
there  must  be  some  danger  that  our  overworked 
faculty  for  laughter  will  give  out.  At  all  events, 
lovers  of  theatrical  entertainment  are  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  blank — they  experience  a  vague  want— 
and  are  asking:  "When  are  we  going  to  have  a 
capable  stock  company  that  can  act  real  plays  ? 
May  we  never  more  see  a  pair  of  romantic  stage 
lovers  ?  Shall  we  never  have  surcease  of  the  hen- 
pecking  wife  ?  Is  there  to  be  escape  from  the 
monotonously  deceiving  husband  ?  Must  we  resign 
ourselves  to  a  constant  succession  of  screeching- 
voiced,  bullyragging  mothers-in-law?  Are  all  the 
bright  young  women  in  America  taking  to  short  petti- 
coats and  buck-wing  dances  ?  " 

Alack,  the  dramatic  times  are  out  of  joint,  and  we 
in  the  West  are  left  stranded  1  Even  Frawley,  who 
had  come  to  be  our  old  stand-by,  our  one  hope  in 
the  stock-company  line,  has  deserted  us.  His  prom- 
ising troupe  of  players  is  temporarily  scattered,  and 
Blanche  Bates,  his  sometime  soubrette,  ingdnue,  and 
leading  lady,  is  queening  it  on  the  New  York  stage" 
and  in  the  columns  of  the  critics.  So  we  are  still  en- 
during comic  drama,  which  has  come  to  occupy  in 
things  theatrical  the  position  of  that  social  pest,  the 
clown  of  private  life— do  we  not  all  know  him  ?— who 
is  robustly,  wearisomely,  perpetually  funny  ;  -  who 
brings  his  polite  but  wearied  audience  to  the  point  of 
revolt,  and  whose  long-suffering  family  vainly  en- 
deavor to  mask  their  apprehension  as  to  his  real 
tediousness  by  the  loyal  laughter  of  habit. 

Thus  it  is  getting  to  be  with  those  of  us  who 
really  love  the  theatre  and  who  demand  some  little 
substance  to  our  pleasure.  And  what  do  we  want  ? 
Well,  we  do  not  demand  too  much :  we  want  an 
occasional  play  with  a  sane  and  sequential  plot  ;  we 
want  something  drawn  from  the  never-palling,  never- 
failing  source  of  human  nature,  from  which  we  are 
all  built;  we  want  a  little  sentiment,  romance, 
charm,  thrown  around  the  motives  and  actions  of  the 
characters  ;  some  laughter,  a  little  emotion,  perhaps 
a  few  tears  gained  from  the  story  that  is  unfolded 
before  us,  which  will  enable  us  to  temporarily  forget 
the  worrying  and  sordid  things  of  life.  And,  lastly, 
we  would  like)  to  carry  away  with  us  a  little  food  for 
thought  and  future  discussion.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  was  left  us  from  "Secret  Service,"  when  we 
again  faced  the  tragic  issues  of  the  Rebellion  ;  when 
we  argued  long  and  earnestly  with  our  friends  as  to 
whether  a  spy  was  or  was  not  worthy  of  the  exalted 
place  given  to  the  truly  brave.  Such  mental  stimulus 
as  was  roused  by  the  interesting  play  of  ' '  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson,"  when  the  problems  concerning  the  inter- 
course of  the  blacks  and  the  whites  started  up  again 
in  the  mind,  and  we  turned  our  thoughts  once  more 
toward  the  black  stain  of  slavery  that  was  wiped  out 
with  so  much  blood, and  tears. 

We  have,  however,  in  spite  of  our  unruly  desires, 
had  two  weeks  of  comedy  at  the  Columbia,  and  are 
probably  going  to  have  two  or  more  weeks  of  farce 
with  the  company  that  follows  Mr.  Reed.  But  one 
realizes  that  there  is  much  to  be  grateful  for,  after 
having  seen  "The  Woman-Hater."  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  billed  as  an  "  eccentric  comedy,"  and  that 
in  itself  is  reassuring.  And  so  it  turned  out  to  be. 
The  orchestra  did  not  remain  after  the  curtain  rose, 
and  this  soothing  indication  that  we  were  to  be 
spared  specialties  was  verified.  The  story  did  not 
halt  once  to  allow  members  of  the  company  to  ex- 
hibit the  facility  of  either  legs  or  larynx,  and— oh, 
rare  and  marvelous  privilege  1— we  were  spared  the 
usually  unescapable  cake-walk.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Afrv.an  mumbo- jumbo  who  demands  the  so 
frequent  celebration  of  that  weird  rite  is  at  last 
placate'';.    The  ladies  treated  us  to  the  novelty  of 


wearing  their  skirts  of  the  length  usually  prescribed 
in  polite  society,  and  there  was  not  a  shrew  among 
them.  They  were  soft-voiced,  well-dressed,  refined, 
and  their  guests  practiced  the  usual  amenities  of 
civilized  life. 

If  Lloyd,  the  author  of  the  piece,  were  still  alive, 
he  would  probably  consider  it  hopelessly  out  of  date, 
rewrite  the  entire  play,  introduce  a  band  of  brief- 
skirted  chamber-maids,  who  would  put  us  through  a 
series  of  "mirth-provoking  but  exceptionally  chaste 
and  refined  specialties."  He  would  probably  have 
the  pair  of  deputy-sheriffs  limber  themselves  out  with 
a  song-and- dance  before  arresting  their  victim.  One 
or  all  of  the  trio  of  widows  would  have  to  be  fitted 
out  with  a  complete  set  of  up-to-date  contortions  be- 
fore being  considered  competent  to  fill  the  parts,  and 
in  the  closing  scene  the  whole  strength  of  the  com- 
pany, including  lunatics  and  attendants,  would  line 
up  in  Dr.  Lane's  private  mad-house,  and  sing  "  She 
Was  Born  in  Old  Kentucky." 

As  it  was,  the  play  went  merrily  and  well.  Roland 
Reed  has  a  sufficiently  large  stock  of  facial  expres- 
sions disposed  among  his  remarkably  elastic  features 
to  carry  him  very  comically  through  his  matrimonial 
mishaps,  and  he  and  the  play  together  were,  as  they 
should  be,  at  their  funniest  in  the  last  act.  The 
dialogue,  in  places,  was  somewhat  thin — noticeably 
so  in  the  rather  idiotic  quizzing  concerning  the  Sara- 
toga dog,  and  which,  after  all,  was  nothing  but  rather 
a  heavy  ladder  leading  up  to  a  poor  joke — but  in 
many  places  it  was  bright,  quick,  and  very  amus- 
ing. 

Miss  Isadore  Rush,  the  leading  member  of  the 
feminine  support,  has  not  a  very  exacting  r5le.  Her 
principal  task  is  to  sit  gracefully  in  a  drawing-room, 
look  well,  dress  handsomely,  and  be  proposed  to. 
All  these  things  she  does  in  a  thoroughly  neat  and 
satisfactory  manner  ;  she  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  distinguishing  physical  trait,  in  that  she  is  a  marvel 
of  slimness,  and  she  consequently  afftcts  the  ser- 
pentine in  pose,  although  in  her  pearl-colored 
traveling-dress  she  resembled  more  an  animated  and 
exceedingly  modish  lead-pencil.  She  has  cultivated 
very  successfully  the  latest  thing  in  gaits,  and  walks 
with  her  body  inclining  forward  at  a  slight  angle, 
abdomen  depressed,  arms  hanging  free,  and  hips  and 
lower  limbs  accommodating  themselves  to  a  long, 
swinging,  drawing-room  stride  that  might,  with  a 
fair  field  and  a  good  road,  bloom  out  into  a  very 
effective  pedestrians  pace.  Roland  Reed  has  the 
familiar  comedian's  walk — you  would  know  it  under 
a  Roman  toga — and  the  comedian's  india-rubber 
mouth,  which  can  with  facility  make  itself  into  a 
square,  a  triangle,  a  spherojd,  or  whatsoever  its 
owner  wills,  that  most  readily  aids  in  expressing  the 
burlesque  emotions  of  the  eccentric  comedian. 

Josefita. 

Mary  Anderson  in  New  York. 

Mary  Anderson,  now  Mrs.  Antonio  de  Navarro,  is 
in  New  York,  visiting  relatives.  This  is  her  first  visit 
to  America  since  she  retired  from  the  stage,  some  ten 
years  ago,  yet  when  she  arrived  on  the  White  Star 
steamer  Majestic,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  she 
was  readily  recognized  as  she  walked  down  the 
gang-plank  with  her  husband.  Mrs,  Navarro  has  not 
changed  much  in  appearance  since  the  days  when  she 
was  the  reigning  favorite  on  the  stage.  She  has 
grown  a  trifle  thinner,  but  her  appearance  is  that  of 
a  woman  in  the  best  of  health.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de 
Navarro  traveled  under  the  names  of  ' '  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Hope,"  which  they  assumed  for  the  voyage, 
but  their  attempt  to  travel  unrecognized  proved  a 
failure,  for  before  they  were  at  sea  a  day,  the  other 
saloon  passengers  were  aware  of  the  identity  of  the 
"Hopes." 

When  interviewed,  Mrs.  Navarro  said  : 

"It  surprises  me  very  much  that  so  many  people 
appear  to  recognize  me  and  that  so  much  interest  is 
still  taken  in  me.  I've  been  away  so  long  from 
America  that  I  imagined  that  my  return  here  would 
attract  no  attention  whatever.  Of  course,  both  my 
husband  and  myself  are  glad  to  visit  here  again, 
but  we  intend  it  shall  be  done  very  quietly,  I  hardly 
feel  that  the  public  has  any  claim  on  me  now,  and  I 
do  wish  to  avoid  publicity. 

"I  just  wanted  to  take  a  quiet  trip  to  New  York, 
to  stay  only  a  few  weeks  before  returning  to  London. 
I  believed  that  if  we  traveled  incog,  we  would  not 
awaken  the  old  memories  which  are  just  as  dear  to 
me  as  I  know  they  are  to  my  friends  in  the  United 
States.  So  we  took  the  name  of  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Hope.'  I  don't  know  why,  perhaps  just  because 
we  hoped  to  get  across  the  Atlantic  without  being 
known.  But  after  the  first  day  out  I  was  recognized. 
One  lady  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was  really 
Mary  Anderson.  I  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  sur- 
prise :  '  Who  is  Mary  Anderson  ? ' 

"  I  professed  the  most  crass  ignorance  of  any  such 
person,  and  my  charming  friend  then  proceeded  to 
tell  me  all  about  myself.  I  never  knew  what  wonder- 
ful things  happened  to  people  who  had  acquired 
fame  before.  When  she  had  finished,  I  learned  that 
1  had  been  leading  a  very  remarkable  and  exciting 
life. 

"However,  we  had  a  good  trip  and  we  enjoyed  it. 
No,  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about  the  stage,  for  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  go  to  the  theatres  and  will  go 
while  I  am  here,  but  I  am  no  longer  an  actress. 
America,  I  suppose,  will  seem  rather  strange  to  me, 
as  during  my  long  residence  abroad  I  have  become 
quite  a  foreigner.  My  life  there  has  been  very 
happy,  however.  We  shall  not  stay  here  long,  but 
the  exact  length  of  our  stay  has  not  been  determined 
yet.  However,  it  will  probably  be  no  longer  than 
six  weeks,  and  all  of  this  time  I  think  will  be  spent 
right  here  in  New  York  with  relatives,"  j,^ 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Courtin'. 

BIGLOW   PAPERS— FIRST  SERIES. 

Zekle  crep'  up,  quite  unbeknown, 
An'  peeked  in  thru  the  winder, 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

Agin'  the  chimbly  crooknecks  hung, 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's-arm  that  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  wannut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her  I 

An'  leetle  fires  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  wuk  in, 
Looked  warm  frum  floor  to  ceilin', 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  th'  apples  she  wuz  peelin'. 

She  heerd  a  foot  an'  knowed  it,  tu, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper, — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelin's  flew 

Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  l'itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfie  o"  the  seekle  ; 
His  heart  kep'  goin"  pitypat, 

But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

An"  yet  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  bim  furder, 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work 
Ez  ef  a  wager  spurred  her. 

'  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  spose  ?  " 

"  Wall,  no  ;  I  come  designin' " 

'  To  see  my  Ma  ?    She's  sprinklin'  clo'es 
Agin  to-morrow's  i'nin'." 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  tother, 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 

He  couldn't  ha"  told  ye,  nuther. 

Sez  he,  "  I'd  better  call  agin  "  ; 

Sez  she,  "  Think  likely.  Mister"  ; 
The  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin, 

An' — wal,  he  up  and  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 
All  kind  o'  smily  round  the  lips 

An'  teary  round  the  lashes. 

Her  blood  riz  quick,  though,  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  wuz  cried 

In  meetin',  come  nex  Sunday. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Edward. 
'  Why  does  your  brand  sae  drip  wi'  bluid  ? 
Edward  I  Edward  I 
Why  does  your  brand  sae  drip  wi'  bluid, 
And  why  so  sad  gang  ye,  O  ?  " 
'  O  I  hae  kill'd  my  hawk  sae  gude, 
Mither  1  mither  1 
O  I  hae  kill'd  my  hawk  sae  gude, 
And  I  had  nae  mair  but  he,  O  1 " 

'  Your  hawk,  his  bluid  was  never  sae  red, 
Edward  1  Edward  I 
Your  hawk,  his  bluid  was  never  sae  red, 
My  dear  son  I     I  tell  thee,  O  I  " 
'  O  I  hae  kill'd  my  red-roan  steed, 
Mither  1  mither  1 
O  I  hae  kill'd  my  red-roan  steed, 
That  erst  was  sae  fair  and  free,  O  I  " 

'  Your  steed  was  auld,  and  ye  hae  got  mair, 
Edward  1  Edward ! 
Your  steed  was  auld,  and  ye  hae  got  mair  ; 
Some  other  dule  ye  dree,  O  1 " 
'  O  I  hae  kill'd  my  father  dear, 
Mither  !  mither  I 
O  I  hae  killed  my  father  dear, — 
Alas  1  and  woe  is  me,  O  !  " 

'  And  what  penance  will  ye  dree  for  that  ? 
Edward  1  Edward  1 
And  what  penance  will  ye  dree  for  that  ? 
My  dear  son  I  now  tell  me,  O  1  " 
'  I'll  set  my  feet  in  yonder  boat, 
Mither  I  mither  1 
I'll  set  my  feet  in  yonder  boat, 
And  I'll  fare  over  the  sea,  O  t  " 

'  And  what  will  ye  do  wi'  your  towers  and  your  ha' } 
Edward  I  Edward  1 
And  what  will  ye  do  wi'  your  towers  and  your  ha' 
That  were  so  fair  to  see,  O  ?  " 
'  I'll  let  them  stand  till  they  downfa', 
Mither  1  mither  I 
I'll  let  them  stand  till  they  downfa', 
For  here  never  maun  I  be,  O  1  " 

'  And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  bairns  and  your  wife, 
Edward  I  Edward  I 
And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  bairns  and  your  wife, 
When  ye  gang  over  the  sea,  O  ?  " 
1  The  warldes  room,— let  them  beg  through  life  1 
Mither  I  mither  I 
The  warldes  room,— let  them  beg  through  life  I 
For  them  never  mair  will  I  see,  O  I  " 

'  And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  ain  mither  dear  ? 
Edward  I  Edward  1 
And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  ain  mither  dear  ? 
My  dear  son  1  now  tell  me,  O  I  " 
'  The  curse  of  Hell  frae  me  shall  ye  bear, 
Mither  !  mither  1 
The  curse  of  Hell  frae  me  shall  ye  bear  1 
Sic  counsels  ye  gave  to  me,  O  I  " — Anon. 


The  Highest  Standard 

Of  excellence  is  demanded  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  production  of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk — a  system  maintained  for 
forty  years.     Never  buy  unknown  brands. 


Eye-Glasses  Exactly  as 

The   oculist   intended — helpful,  restful,  perfect.     Becom- 
ing because  modeled  to  harmonize  with  the  face  of  the 
wearer. 
All  with  the  new  clip  that  don't  slip  (50  cents). 

Oculists'   prescriptions    filled — Factory    on    premises — 
Quick  repairing — Phone,  Main  10. 

Bauseh  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Stereo  Field  Glasses.     Cameras 
and  Photo  Goods — the  best  only. 


OPTICIANS  ^WrAPH'0  WPflRA"JS 

r.n   ..        hHOTOr      SCIENTIFIC 

642  Market  St 


Instruments. 
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TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
This  Evening  at  8.  The  Successful  Japanese  Musical  Play, 

-:-     T  H  E    C  E  I  S  H  A    -:- 

Only  Matinee  Saturday,    at  2   p.   m.     Sunday   Evening, 
May    13th  — the    100th    Performance— will  be 

Appropriately  Honored. 

Next "  Orpheus  and  Fury  dice." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

Our  Telephone  Bush  9, 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 


Two  Weeks.  Beginning  Next  Monday.  The  Laughing 
Success  of  New  York,  America.  London,  England, 
Paris,  and  France.  Charles  Frohman  Presents  His 
Funniest  and  Most  Successful  Farce, 

-:-     ON     AND     OFF     -:- 

Same  Cast  and  Production  as  Seen  for  Over  100  Nights 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York. 

ORFHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  May  8th. 
Hugh  Stanton,  Assisted  by  Florence  Modena,  in  His 
Latest  Success,  "For  Reform";  Baby  Lund,  America's 
Greatest  Child  Actress,  Singer,  and  Dancer ;  James 
Richmond  Glenroy,  "  The  Man  With  the  Green  Gloves  "  ; 
Zazelle &  Vernon,  Eccentrique  Triple-Bar  Artists;  John 
Le  Clair,  the  19th  Century  Juggling  Expert ;  Hawthorne 
Sisters ;  the  Four  Nelsons ;  the  Valdares ;  and  the 
Dillon  Brothers.  Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  »oc ; 
Opera  Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matine'es  Wednesday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

MARKET    ST.,  JSTEAR    EIGHTH 

THE  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PANORAMA 

BATTLE  OF  MANILA   BAT 

Entrance  of  American  Fleet.  Spaniards  on  Guard. 
Dewey  on  the  Bridge.  Spanish  Ships  in  Flames.  Manilla. 
Cavite.  First  California  Regiment  Storming  Fort  San 
Antonio.     Open  Dailv  from  9  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

ADMISSION,  fiOc.      CBILDKEN,  25c. 
Opera  Glasses. H.  GILMOUR,  Manager. 

PacificCoastJockeyClub 

OAKLAND    RACE    TRACK. 


Five    or   More   Races    Daily 

MAY  4th  TO  MAY  30th. 
Racing  Starts  at  2.15  P.  M. 


Ferry  Boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  13  M., 
12:30,  1:00,  1:30,  2:00,  and  2:30  P.  M. 
Buy  Ferry  Tickets  to  Shell  Mound. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

President. 


F.  H.  Grbbn, 

Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sauaallto  Ferry.) 

Leave   San    Francisco,    commencing  April   23,  1800. 
WEEK  DAYS-9:30  a.  in.;  1:45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  at 
5:15  p.  m.      Returning  same    evening,   arriving    in   San 
Francisco  at  11:20  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   9:00.    10:00,    11:00  a.m.; 

1:45,  3:30,  and  4  p.  1x1. 
ROUND  TRIP  from  San  Francisco,  St. 40. 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Eowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c. ;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Vkiak  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,  2:00,  and  4  p.  M.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:15  a.  m.  ;  1:00.  3:00,  and  5:00  p.  m. 


ENNEN  S  ?rLcTuEMD 


{MsUtXru 


^A  Positive  Relief  for 

PRICKLY  HEAT, 

1  CHAFING  and  SUKBTTRn 

and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin, 
fXT"A  little  hinher  in  price  than 
worthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
for  it."  Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation. Delightful  after  shaving.  Sold 
I  everywhere,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  95c.  Get  Mennen's  (the 
I  Original).  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  W.  J. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE' 

OF  16.600  FRANCS  AT  PARIS 


ftUINA-LAROCHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Best  Tonic  for  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 
increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  builds  up  the  entire  System. 

Paris:  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:  E.  Fougera  &  Co., 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


May  8,  1899. 
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THE    LEADING    MAN. 


His  Trials   and    Tribulations   in   a  Female  Star's 

Company— How   He  Is  Made  to 

Earn  His  Salary. 


Every  woman  capable  of  drawing  comparisons — 
some  time  or  another — gazes  wistfully  at  the  busy 
coal-heaver,  the  cogitative  scavenger,  or  even  the 
almost  sexless  man-milliner,  and  envies  him  his  lot. 
I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  just  one  type  of  man 
that  I  would  rather  not  be,  and  that  is  the  leading 
man.  The  name,  to  begin  with,  is  such  a  satire.  A 
leading  man  !  Ha,  ha  !  A  following  man,  an  acqui- 
escent man,  a  sofa  cushion,  an  echo,  a  punching-bag, 
a  background,  a  feeder,  a  lap-dog — anything  but  a 
leading  man. 

In  the  close  proximity  of  every  female  star— every 
whimsical,  spoiled,  vain,  strutting  lady  of  dramatic 
prominence — a  gentleman  of  shadowy  characteristics 
has  to  linger.  When  his  characteristics  are  not 
shadowy  he  sometimes  almost  eclipses  the  star  or 
shines  with  an  equal  radiance.  Only  a  really  great 
actress  will  surfer  this.  This  shadowy  gentleman, 
called  the  "leading  man,"  is  often  allowed  to  be 
beautiful,  but  at  any  spurt  of  genius  he  finds  himself 
unfitted  for  the  position  of  human  sofa-cushion,  and 
discontented  with  that  second-hand  position  in  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  the  management  to  call  him. 

As  yon  watch  the  female  star  toying  with  his  curls, 
sometimes  recklessly  stirring  the  luxuriance  of  his 
toupet,  sometimes  pulling  the  waxed  ends  of  his 
mustache,  mauling  his  manly  face  as  Olga  Nethersole 
mauled  the  lineaments  of  her  lover,  breathing  large, 
throbbing  speeches  into  his  shirt-front  as  into  a 
telephone,  stopping  between  her  three-paragraph 
speeches  for  his  monosyllablic  replies — are  you  not 
filled  with  a  vague  pity  for  this  creature  of  dormant 
muscles. 

The  leading  man  has  to  be  strong.  No  slender 
stripling  can  support  some  of  the  ripe  stars  that  have 
waxed  plump  on  fame  and  champagne.  He  must 
be  a  roan  with  shoulders  for  the  star  to  lean  upon, 
with  strong  legs  for  her  to  sit  upon,  with  a  strong 
voice  to  answer  her  sallies,  and  a  strong,  impertur- 
bable face  that  will  stand  without  shrinking  a  goodly 
share  of  pinching  and  patting.  And  so  this  pillar  of 
strength  plays  the  human  sofa-cushion,  while  there 
are  stones  to  break  and  houses  to  build  and  cabs  to 
drive  in  the  busy  world  away  from  the  footlights. 

"But  we  must  have  leading  men,"  says  the  pro- 
fessional world.  ' '  We  must  have  supports  ior  our 
Julia  Marlowes,  Maud  Adamses,  Odette  Tylers, 
Viola  Aliens,  Lillian  Russells,  Lillian  Lewises,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them."  Of  course,  there  must  be  gen- 
tlemen who  pant,  with  their  hands  pressed  to  their 
shirt-bosoms,  and  gasp,  "My  God,  how  beautiful 
you  are  !  "  though  1  really  think  that  sometimes  they 
ought  to  get  a  generous  bonus  or  some  monetary 
recognition  for  this — in  fact,  there  ought  to  be  some 
kind  of  Victoria  Cross  with  which  actors  can  be 
decorated  when  they  make  this  assertion  without 
blinking  about  ladies  with  aggressive  collar  bones 
and  more  than  two  pounds  of  gold  in  their  teeth.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  gentlemen  who  will  kiss  the 
shrinking  actress  and  cause  her  to  rend  the  air  with 
the  sharp  cry  of  a  wounded  deer.  There  must  be 
gentlemen  who  stand  around  as  Edward  Morgan  did 
in  "  Trelawny  of  the  Wells,"  full  of  unuttered  truths. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  suppose  one  may 
be  allowed  to  drop  a  tear  over  the  fate  of  the  leading 
man,  who  only  follows.  I  suppose  one  may  be 
allowed  to  sympathize  with  those  gentlemen  at  the 
Casino  triumphs  who  are  swindled  and  trundled  aside 
by  the  gay  and  irrepressible  crowds  of  the  eternal 
feminine. 

The  ways  of  dramatists  are  apt  to  be  hackneyed, 
and  therefore  a  gentleman  who  spends  his  life  as  lead- 
ing man  is  likely  to  have  to  give  that  outrageous  kiss 
that  inspires  that  wounded-deer  shriek  many,  many 
times.  1  suppose  the  first  few  times  he  giggles  a  little 
on  the  quiet,  and  then  he  gradually  comes  to  doing  it 
mechanically,  as  you  kiss  a  poor  relation's  baby. 
What  a  caressed,  fingered-over,  sat-upon,  talked-at 
creature  he  must  feel  as  years  go  on  ;  what  a  woman- 
hater  one  could  forgive  him  for  being  1  It  is  either  he 
or  the  sofa-cushion  that  has  to  be  mauled  or  dented 
in  modern  drama  ;  and  I  can  fancy  him  sometimes 
apostrophizing  this  piece  of  furniture  and  saying : 
"  Your  turn  in  this  scene,  old  chap." 

Of  course — of  course  there  have  to  be  leading  men. 
"  They  also  serve  that  only  stand  and  wait."  I  under- 
stand that  leading  men  and  sofa-cushions  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  in  modem  drama,  but  as  I  watch 
a  bundle  of  muscles  being  merely  used  as  an  arm- 
chair, I  think  :  "  Well,  I  would  rather  be  a  woman 
than  a  leading  man." — Jessie  Wood  in  the  New  York 

Journal. 

»    ♦    ■ 

"Ben  Hur"  to  be  Dramatized. 

It  is  announced  that  "Ben  Hur"  is  to  be  drama- 
tized under  the  supervision  of  Klaw  &  Erlanger, 
the  theatrical  managers,  and  with  the  consent  of 
General  Lew  Wallace,  who,  for  eighteen  years,  has 
refused  to  allow  his  famous  novel  to  be  put  on  the 
stage.     In  a  recent  interview  General  Wallace  said  : 

"  I  have  refused  permission  for  so  many  years  be- 
cause of  the  subject  of  the  book,  which  makes  Christ 
a  character.  I  presume  every  Christian  reader  felt 
the  reverence  and  at  times  the  awe  which  I  myself 
was  conscious  of  during  the  writing.  In  the  next 
place,  there  were  certain  points  in  the  nature  of  the 
climaxes  necessarily  impossible  of  rendition  theatri- 
cally, except  with  an  outlay  in  money  which  few 


managers  would  dare  attempt,  such  as  the  '  sea  fight,' 
the  'chariot  race,'  and  the  'crucifixion.' 

"A  number  of  persons  well  known  in  the  his- 
trionic world  have  applied  to  me  for  the  dramatic 
privilege.  Lawrence  Barrett  was  very  persistent.  I 
met  him  often,  and  in  no  instance  did  he  fail  to  in- 
sist upon  it.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York.  He  had  in- 
vited me  to  dine  with  him,  after  which  be  took  me 
up  to  his  room  and  spent  the  evening  trying  to  con- 
vince me  that  there  was  in  the  book  a  theme  for  a 
great  play  without  trenching  upon  any  of  the  parts 
made  sacred  by  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour. 
Still  I  declined.  The  younger  Salvini  was  also  per- 
sistent in  his  requests.  He  had  the  idea  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  Ben  Hur,  and  I  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  Kiralfys  had  a  prodigious 
scheme,  the  main  point  of  which  was  the  chariot 
race.  They  proposed  leasing  thirty  acres  of  ground 
on  Staten  Island,  of  which  two  acres  was  to  be  re- 
served, or  fitted  up  for  the  exhibition.  The  privilege 
has  also  been  asked  by  playwrights  in  England  and 
also  in  Germany. 

"I  have  acceded  finally  to  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Klaw  &  Erlanger.  Their  representadon  of  their  de- 
sign of  production  was  altogether  new  and  attracted 
me  at  once.  The  dignity  of  the  story,  as  I  conceive 
it  to  be,  was  carefully  preserved,  and  due  regard  was 
shown  for  the  religious  opinion  of  all  who  might  be 
induced  to  attend  a  performance." 

William  Young  has  been  selected  to  adapt  ' '  Ben 
Hur."  His  "Pendragon"  and  "  Ganelon,"  which 
Lawrence  Barrett  produced,  were  among  the  very 
best  examples  of  the  style  of  drama  they  represent. 
Mr.  Young  is  also  the  author  of  "The  Rajah,"  a 
play  which  was  produced  with  remarkable  success  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in  1883  and  ran  there 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  nights.  It  was  revived  in 
this  city  by  the  Frawleys  last  season.  jttatt 


The  Races. 
The  programme  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club's  winter  meeting  at  the 
Oakland  track  next  week  and  the  week  after  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  The  last  stake  event  of  the  meeting, 
the  Corrigan  Stakes  at  five  furlongs,  is  to  be  run  to- 
day (Saturday),  and,  as  all  of  the  crack  two-year-olds 
that  have  raced  this  season  on  the  coast  are  engaged 
therein,  including  Golden  Rule,  the  race  should  be  one 
well  worth  the  seeiDg.  Golden  Rule,  on  this  occasion, 
will  have  to  pick  up  an  eight-pound  penalty,  but,  as 
he  has  already  proved  bis  ability  to  carry  weight,  this 
is  not  likely  to  stop  him.  Handicaps  and  special 
races  will  be  the  attractions  for  the  next  two  weeks, 
and,  as  there  are  plenty  of  horses  on  hand,  large 
fields  should  be  the  order. 


More  than  one  hundred  baby  boys  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  christened  with  the  name  of  Dewey, 
and  numbers  of  baby  girls  have  been  named  Manila 
through  a  similar  patriotic  impulse.  The  list  of 
Admiral  Dewey's  namesakes  so  far  reported  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Admiral  George  Dewey  Gavin,  George  Dewey 
Victor  Moran,  George  Dewey  Hogan,  George  Dewey 
Foster,  Dewey  Kerr,  Dewey  Ehrenberg,  Dewey 
Manila  Wosser,  Dewey  Pendergast,  Dewey  Horan, 
Dewey  Hobson  Rurafree,  Dewey  Charwack, 
Dewey  Henderson,  Dewey  Burlingham,  James 
Dewey  Rae,  Julian  Dewey  Beaudit,  Richard 
Dewey  Abrahams,  Richard  Dewey  McCoy,  Lewis 
Dewey  Raspillar,  Thomas  Dewey  Wilkinson, 
Charles  Dewey  McGuigan,  James  Dewey  Irwin, 
Thomas  Dewey  Wood,  Silvey  Samuel  Dewey 
Leipsic,  Edwin  Dewey  Grimwood,  Thomas  Dewey 
Bailey,  Michael  Dewey  Long,  Clinton  Dewey 
Tucker,  Marvin  Dewey  Green.  Harold  Dewey  Elliot, 
and  Samuel  Dewey  Meyerhoffer.  jihut 


The  third  annual  Bench  Show  of  the  San  Francisco 
Kennel  Club,  which  has  been  in  progress  since 
Wednesday  morning,  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
and  closes  to-night  (Saturday)  with  the  distribution  of 
medals  and  prizes,  has  been  a  very  successful  exhi- 
bition. There  were  more  entries  than  at  any  previous 
exhibition  west  of  Chicago,  and  many  dogs  of  national 
and  even  international  reputation  were  shown,  mak- 
ing the  competition  very  keen.  The  attendance  was 
large,  the  public  manifesting  increasing  interest  from 

the  opening. 

* — «•> — • 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  great  victory 
won  a  year  ago  by  Admiral  Dewey,  a  view  of  the 
panorama,  "  The  Battle  of  Manila,"  is  recommended. 
The  actual  scene  is  brought  before  the  spectator,  and 
every  detail  shown  of  the  conflict  which  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  world's  history.  The  panorama  is  in  its 
own  home  on  Market  Street  near  Eighth,  and  can  be 
visited  at  any  time,  day  or  evening. 


Julia  Marlowe  has  been  nominated  by  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  to  represent 
that  body  at  the  International  Council,  to  convene  in 
London  in  June.  Miss  Marlowe  will  talk  about  the 
women  of  the  stage.  jihirt 

El  Campo's  attractions  grow  more  and  more  upon 
the  public,  and  greater  crowds  each  week  attest  the 
popularity  of  this  convenient,  delightful  bay-side  re- 
treat. The  big  steamer  Ukiah  makes  frequent  runs 
to  El  Campo. 


—  Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  the  Jesse  Moore  Whiskies  for  family 
use,  the  Jesse  Moore  Hunt  Co.  have  placed  it  in 
all  drug  stores. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"On  and  Off"  at  the  Columbia. 

Roland  Reed  will  be  seen  in  ' '  The  Woman-Hater  " 
for  the  last  time  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  next  week  Charles  Frohman's  big  suc- 
cess, "On  and  Off,"  a  new  farce-comedy  in  three 
acts,  adapted  from  the  French  of  Alexander  Bisson, 
will  be  produced  for  the  first  time  in  this  city.  It  is 
full  of  laughable  situations  and  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  husband,  played  by  Mr.  Holland,  who,  having 
married  in  order  to  get  bis  debts  paid,  falls  in  love 
with  a  pretty  girl  from  somewhere  in  the  country. 
In  order  to  find  time  to  woo  her  he  professes  to  have 
obtained  employment  as  an  inspector  of  sleeping- 
cars,  thus  giving  him  an  excuse  to  stay  away  part  of 
the  week.  In  case  his  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law 
should  make  inquiry,  he  has  taken  the  precaution  to 
select  a  railway  company  in  which  there  is  really  em- 
ployed a  man  by  his  name,  and  this  results  in  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  complications.  An  amusing  feat- 
ure of  the  performance  is  the  ingenious  way  in  which 
the  much- perplexed  husband  is  made  to  believe  that 
he  is  gradually  growing  weak-minded.  He  intro- 
duces into  bis  home  a  phonograph  which,  at  odd 
moments,  gives  forth  sepulchral  messages,  in  order 
to  induce  his  mother-in-law  to  consent  to  a  divorce. 

The  comedy  will  be  produced  by  the  original  New 
York  cast,  which  includes  E.  M.  Holland,  Fritz  Will- 
iams, Samuel  Rodd,  Ralph  Delmore,  James  Kearney, 
James  Wilson,  Essie  Tittell,  Maggie  Melloway 
Fisher,  Anita  Rothe,  May  Gallyer,  May  Lambert, 
Louise  Douglas,  and  Margaret  Gordon. 

Third  Week  of  "The  Geisha." 
The  management  of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  made 
a  happy  move  when  they  revived  that  charming  Jap- 
anese musical  comedy,  "The  Geisha,"  for,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  approaching  its  one-hundredth  per- 
formance in  this  city,  it  is  drawing  large  audiences, 
and  will  be  continued  another  week.  The  mounting 
and  costuming  is  most  lavish,  and  the  cast,  which  in- 
cludes Anna  Lichter,  Tillie  Salinger,  Annie  Meyers, 
Georgie  Cooper,  Ida  Wyatt,  Edwin  Stevens,  William 
Pruette,  Phil  Branson,  Charles  W.  Swain,  William 
Schuster,  Frank  Coffin,  and  Master  Jack  Robertson, 
is  excellent.  The  regular  Saturday  matinee  is  a 
special  feature  of  the  revival  of  "  The  Geisha." 
Several  theatre-parties  from  San  Jose,  San  Rafael, 
and  Santa  Rosa  will  attend  to-day's  performance. 

The  production  to  follow  will  be  an  elaborate  re- 
vival of  Offenbach's  spectacular  opera,  "Orpheus 
and  Eurydice :  A  Trip  to  the  Heavens  and  the 
Lower  Regions."  All  the  present  Tivoli  favorites, 
together  with  Charlotte  Beckwith,  Ynez  Deane, 
Maude  Slillwell,  and  little  Hazel  Callahan,  who  will 
make  their  first  appearances,  will  be  in  the  cast. 


The  Orpheum's  Excellent  Bill. 

For  the  last  week  of  her  engagement  at  the  Orpheum 
Lillian  Burkhart  is  appearing  in  a  charming  little 
comedy  entitled,  "  My  Aunt's  Advice,"  in  which  she 
impersonates  a  young  bride,  who,  to  rid  the  house  of 
her  husband's  chum,  pretends  to  love  him.  He  dis- 
covers the  letter  from  her  aunt  which  suggested  the 
hoax,  and  returns  her  affected  passion  with  unex- 
pected good  will.  The  husband  challenges  him,  but 
all  ends  well  when  the  general  explanation  follows. 
Like  all  the  little  comedies  in  which  she  has  appeared, 
"  My  Aunt's  Advice"  gives  Miss  Burkhart  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  show  her  versatility.  Next  week 
there  are  to  be  five  new  acts,  headed  by  Hugh  Stan- 
ton and  Florence  Modeno  in  a  dramatic  sketch 
entitled,  "For  Reform."  The  other  new-comers  in- 
clude Baby  Lund,  the  child  actress,  in  coon  songs, 
dances,  and  imitations  ;  Zazell  and  Vernon,  clever 
triple-bar  artists  ;  John  Le  Clair,  an  amusing  juggler  ; 
and  James  Richmond  Glenroy,  the  monologist. 

Among  those  retained  on  the  bill  are  the  Hawthorne 
Sisters,  in  a  new  act ;  the  four  Nelson  Sisters,  acro- 
bats ;  the  Valdares,  trick  bicyclists  ;  and  the  Dillon 
Brothers,  comedians. 


The  young  woman  known  as  the  "  Georgia  Mag- 
net "  died  in  London  while  performing  her  feats  in 
the  Barnum  &  Bailey  show.  She  will  be  recalled  for 
the  curiosity  which  she  aroused  by  withstanding  and 
overcoming  the  strength  of  muscular  men.  No 
doubt  there  was  trickery  in  her  exploits  (says  the 
New  York  Sun),  by  means  of  which  she  placed  her 
opponents  at  a  disadvantage  in  bouts  over  canes, 
chairs,  and  other  things.  But  no  one  was  able  to 
duplicate  her  feats,  and  she  coined  them  into  a  great 

deal  of  money.  jih«t 
* — *•> — • 

China's  Powerful  Stvord. 

There  is  an  ancient  and  dreadful  sword  in  China. 
It  gives  to  the  man  who  happens  to  hold  it  the  power 
to  cut  off  the  head  of  any  one  he  wishes  without 
danger  of  punishment.  All  people  flee  from  this 
sword  as  fearfully  as  stomach  ills  flee  before  the 
approach  of  Hostetters  Stomach  Bitters.  This 
famous  remedy  cures  all  forms  of  stomach  troubles, 
beginning  with  constipation  and  ending  with  liver 
or  kidney  disease.  It  will  be  found  in  all  drug 
stores,  and  it  always  cures. 


—  A     FAVORITE     COSMETIC     IN     THE     TIME     OF 

Charles  II.  was  the  milk  of  roses,  said  to  give  a 
fair  and  youthful  appearance.  Dickey's  Creme 
de  Lis  is  the  favorite  cosmetic  of  the  present  time 
and  never  fails  to  produce  as  well  as  preserve  a 
beautiful  complexion  in  all  climates. 


SpringOpening 

NOVELTIES 

IN 

Shirts, 

Neckwear, 

Underwear, 

Hosiery,  Etc. 

And  Ladies'  Waists. 


FACTORY    PRICES 

EAGLESl  &  GO. 

748  and  750  Market  St. 

242  Montgomery  St. 


We  do  this~ 

Make  the  best  Farm  Wagon 
on  earth,  and  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Make  the  best  and  finest  line 
of  Pleasure  Vehicles  shown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  prices  on  these  are  right. 

We  accord  every  customer 
fair  and  reliable  treatment. 

"1899"  styles  in  Vehicles  are 
now  on  exhibition,  and  our 
trade  on  them  is  good. 

STUDEB&KER  BROS.  M'F'G.  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

L.  F.  WEAVER.  Manager. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mono- 
tac tares  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDBAVLIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce! 
to  16  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRAJJT  &  CO. 


DCDDCCCUT  A  DADCD  and  make  83  a  dav  at 

llLrni.Ol.ll  I    A    rflrLn    home  during  leisure  hours; 

specimen  copy  and  full  information  10c. 

THE  AMERICAN  BUILDER,  Chicago. 


Bobbie — "  Pa,  where  did  little  brother  come  from  ?  " 
Father — "I  bought  him,  my  boy."  Bobbie — "Pa, 
you  got  swindled." — Town  Topics. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN   IT 

—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M . ,  jtf .  D . 

—  IN  HIS  NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,    Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  Ike  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  Is S2.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 

We    will   send  both    poBt-paid,  to  . 

any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for.. 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
346  Sutter  Street,  San  Franouoo. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


May  8,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  White  House  ladies,  from  the  time  the  White 
House  was  built,  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  have  re- 
ceived each  season  from  Congress  valuable  and  de- 
lightful gifts  in  addition  to  the  regular  sum  allowed 
by  the  government.  Before  Congress  makes  the  ap- 
propriation the  mistress  of  the  White  House  is  con- 
sulted and  her  taste  is  followed  in  the  selection  of  the 
gift.  When  Mrs.  McKinley  desires  a  handsome 
new  set  of  dishes,  Congress  thinks  nothing  of  appro- 
priating a  large  sum  for  them,  and  when  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land asked  for  a  conservatory,  the  rarest  and  loveliest 
plants  were  brought  from  all  over  the  world.  Under 
Mrs.  Harrison  the  conservatory  had  been  enlarged 
and  improved,  but  Mrs.  Cleveland  made  it  still 
greater.  She  enlarged  the  private  gardens,  added 
garden  furniture,  and  made  outdoor  spots  for  the 
executive  by  limiting  the  extent  of  the  public 
grounds.  Martha  Washington  began  it.  When 
Congress  met  she  asked,  through  a  family  friend  in 
the  Senate,  that  a  carriage  road  be  built  around  to 
the  south  entrance  of  the  White  House.  It  was 
then  new,  and  to  reach  the  south  entrance  it  was 
necessary  to  go  through  a  small  forest.  Congress 
willingly  built  the  road.  In  1818  the  White  House 
was  new  again.  It  had  been  burned  down  by  the 
British  and  rebuilt,  and  Mrs.  John  Adams  was  the 
occupant.  Only  six  rooms  were  furnished.  In  the 
East  Room  there  was  a  clothes-line,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's linen  hung  upon  it  to  dry.  When  Congress 
returned  to  Washington  after  its  Easter  holiday,  Mrs. 
Adams  requested  that  the  state  bedroom  be  fur- 
nished. This  was  done  at  heavy  expense,  for  most 
of  the  furniture  had  to  be  brought  from  England. 
But  the  finest  appropriation  came  in  1848,  when  Mrs. 
Polk  asked  for  gas.  This  was  placed  in  the  White 
House  in  that  year,  and  great  crystal  chandeliers 
were  hung  in  the  lower  rooms.  These  chandeliers 
still  ornament  the  White  House.  When  the  con- 
nections were  all  made,  Mrs.  Polk  herself  lighted  the 
gas  in  the  East  Room.  The  gifts  of  late  years  have 
been  both  numerous  and  costly.  Mrs.  Garfield 
asked  for  new  furniture.  Mrs.  McElroy,  the  sister  of 
President  Arthur,  bought  a  set  of  dishes  of  sixty 
covers  for  a  grand  state  dinner,  about  six  hundred 
pieces  in  all.  And  she  also  replaced  the  billiard- 
tables,  which  Mrs.  Hayes  had  had  taken  away. 
When  Grant  went  to  the  White  House  there  was  no 
room  for  a  billiard-table,  and  it  was  owing  to  Mrs. 
Grant's  ingenuity  that  space  near  the  conservatory 
was  cleared  for  a  billiard- room.  Mrs.  Grant  also 
bought  an  entire  set  of  drawing-room  furniture  in 
1870,  most  of  the  pieces  of  which  still  remain.  Mrs. 
Harrison  had  a  fancy  for  plants  and  plates.  She 
grew  the  former  and  painted  the  latter.  Congress 
one  year  kindly  inclosed  a  large  veranda  to  be  used 
for  an  added  conservatory,  and  also  gave  a  very  fine 
set  of  white  dishes,  which  she  decorated  with  her 
own  hands.  Mrs.  McKinley  may  receive  an  appro- 
priation this  year  and  next,  and  it  is  rumored  that  if 
she  gets  a  generous  amount  she  will  devote  it  to  the 
complete  equipment  of  an  Oriental  room. 


A  diner  a  rarabe  was  given  in  Cairo  by  Baron 
Max  Oppenheim  some  three  weeks  ago,  which,  as  the 
accounts  of  it  read,  was  rather  curious  than  beauti- 
ful. It  was  served  at  petites  tables,  and  as  the  sixty 
guests  were  sitting  amid  rich  oriental  hangings  and 
embroideries,  the  ladies  in  handsome  toilets  and  the 
black  dress-coats  of  the  men  relieved  by  the  uniforms 
of  the  Highlanders  and  the  Twenty-First  Lancers, 
made  a  brilliant  ensemble.  Arabs  dressed  in  silks 
and  turbans  stood  behind  the  guests,  with  tall  ewers 
and  basins  of  embossed  silver,  and  the  dinner  of 
twenty  courses  began  by  the  washing  of  hands. 
Soup  and  all  the  other  courses  were  served  in  only 
one  dish,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  from 
which  the  guests  helped  themselves  with  their  fingers, 
first  eating  the  soup  out  of  the  tureen,  each  with  his  or 
her  individual  spoon,  and  then  dismembering  with  their 
fingers  the  chicken  floating  in  the  middle.  It  was  not 
easy  to  tear  asunder  in  this  manner  the  half  sheep. 
Plates  there  were  none.  Pickles,  salad — everything 
was  served  and  eaten  in  the  same  manner.  The 
bread  was  like  skull-caps  closed,  soft  and  clammy, 
which  some  filled  with  sauce  and  then  drank  from. 
The  baron,  who  rang  the  bell  before  each  course, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  the  feast  as  much  as  his 
friends,  went  from  one  table  to  the  other,  eating  a 
mouthful  at  each. 

In  an  article  on  "  What  It  Means  to  Be  an  Act- 
ress," in  one  of  the  current  magazines,  Viola  Allen 
makes  some  interesting  statements  regarding  the 
financial  side  of  the  actress's  life.  The  average 
salary,  she  declares,  does  not  exceed  from  $50  to  $75 
a  week.  "  Extras,"  who  have  only  "  thinkiDg  parts," 
get  from  $8  to  $10,  and  a  leading  woman's  salary 
ranges  from  $75  to  $300  or  more  ;  but,  whatever  her 
rank,  the  actress's  expenses  are  greater  than  they 
would  be  in  almost  any  other  vocation.  She  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  travel  much,  and  that  means 
constant  hotel  bills.  In  large  cities  this  will  probably 
amount  to  $21  a  week — at  $3  dollars  a  day — while  in 
smaller  towns  the  hotels  are  usually  cheaper.  Then 
her  laundry  and  other  petty  but  necessary  expenses 
mount  up  to  at  least  $25  a  week.  "  Let  us,"  writes 
Miss  Allen,  "consider  a  young  woman  in  a  first- 
class  company — one  who  has  had  several  seasons1 
experience  and  who  receives  $60  a  week — a  very 
good  sals.ry  as  the  average  goes.  Deducting  her 
weekly  ei'  jenses  of  $25,  she  has  $35  left.     But  she 


has  to  make  up  her  outlay  spent  on  gowns  and  hats 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  If  her  part  calls  for 
playing  a  poor  girl  who  wears  shabby  clothes,  she 
probably  has  old  home  dresses  Ihat  she  uses  for  the 
purpose,  and  of  course  this  is  clear  gain.  But  more 
often  she  requires  three  or  four  smart  gowns,  and 
the  many  accessories  that  accompany  them.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  a  small  allowance  for 
these,  particularly  in  New  York,  where  dressmakers' 
and  milliners'  bills  are  ruinously  high.  Then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  average  theatrical 
season  is  of  only  thirty  weeks'  duration,  so  there  are 
apt  to  be  twenty-two  weeks  of  inactivity  in  the  year. 
By  a  little  mental  arithmetic  it  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  young  woman  may  actually  receive 
$1,800  during  a  season,  her  running  expenses 
amount  to  just  $1,000,  and  allowing  $200  for  her 
private  wardrobe,  she  only  saves  $600.  This  is  not 
saved  after  all  if  she  is  entirely  dependent  upon  her 
own  efforts,  as  it  must  tide  her  over  the  summer. 
Then  the  stage  dresses  may  need  replacing  during 
the  season.  There  is  much  wear  in  the  hurried 
fastening  and  unfastening  of  a  gown  eight  times  a 
week,  and  perhaps  trailing  them  up  and  down  un- 
carpeted  stairs.  Then,  again,  one  of  the  great  risks 
the  actress  runs  is  the  failure  of  a  play.  It  may 
be  such  a  pronounced  failure  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  it  off  the  stage  after  a  week's  performance,  but 
she  is  only  entided  to  her  salary  for  the  actual  time 
played  and  for  the  two  weeks  that  are  always  granted 
a  manager  to  cancel  a  contract.  Occasionally, 
where  a  small  salary  is  given,  her  gowns  may  be 
furnished,  and  in  costume  plays — that  is,  plays  in 
periods  other  than  modern — all  costumes  are  fur- 
nished apd  designed  by  a  special  costumer.  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  actress  buys  her  own  dresses,  and  this  is 
not  a  small  item  in  her  expenses,  because  well  dressed 
above  all  things  she  must  be. 


"The  actress  has  little  time  for  social  life,"  Miss 
Allen  continues.  "  She  has  no  right  to  come  to  her 
evening's  work  fagged  and  tired  from  a  round  of  teas 
and  calls.  She  injures  herself  and  her  art,  and  she 
is  not  dealing  fairly  with  her  audience.  She  is  up 
late  every  night,  and  she  can  not  have  more  than 
sufficient  sleep  if  she  breakfasts  at  ten,  and  if  she  is 
wise  she  will  take  a  rest  before  her  early  dinner.  She 
must  remember  that  her  health  and  strength  mean 
everything  to  her.  During  the  '  run '  of  a  play  her 
days  are  her  own  for  study,  exercise,  and  recreation, 
excepting  matinee  afternoons  and  an  occasional 
rehearsal,  but  before  the  production  of  a  new  play 
she  is  probably  called  to  rehearsal  at  eleven,  and  may 
not  leave  the  theatre  until  five  in  the  afternoon — a 
hard  day's  work,  and  such  will  be  the  order  of  her 
days  during  the  three  to  five  weeks  of  preparation 
which  a  play  requires  before  presentation.  When 
traveling  she  is  not  so  much  the  mistress  of  her  time, 
as  a  great  deal  of  it  is  spent  on  the  cars.  At  first  the 
girl  who  has  never  been  a  hundred  miles  from  home 
will  enjoy  the  new  cities  and  new  sights.  But  aftera 
season  or  two  living  in  a  couple  of  trunks  grows 
decidedly  monotonous,  and  she  hails  with  delight  the 
'stand 'of  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  she  can  really 
shake  out  her  skirts  and  settle  herself  for  a  little 
sojourn.  The  actual  traveling  is  made  as  easy  as 
possible  in  first-class  companies.  For  long  journeys 
companies  frequently  have  private  cars,  and  for  a 
night  or  early  morning  start  the  members  go  directly 
to  the  car  after  a  performance,  and,  if  they  are  lucky, 
fall  asleep  before  it  starts,  and  know  not  where  they 
are  until  the  next  morning.  With  these  companies, 
too,  there  are  few  one-night  stands,  and  in  all  the 
large  cities  a  stay  of  two  or  more  weeks  is  made.  In 
the  smaller  and  less  pretentious  companies  the  travel 
is  constant  and  hard,  destroying  all  regularity  in 
meals  and  rest." 

A  controversy  has  arisen  in  Germany  with  regard 
to  the  style  which  should  be  adopted  in  addressing 
married  women.  There  are,  in  the  language  of  the 
Fatherland  four  names  whereby  that  class  may  be 
designated  —  gemahlin  (consort),  gatlin  (spouse) 
frau  (lady),  and  weib  (wife).  To  save  the  not  in- 
frequent disputes  and  heart-burnings  which  arise 
from  impertinence  and  ignorance  in  the  use  of  any 
one  of  these  terms,  it  is  now  proposed  that  one  shall 
be  officially  allotted  to  each  of  the  recognized  grada- 
tions of  the  "scale  social."  In  this  manner,  a  gen- 
eral's wife  shall  be  known  as  his  "consort,"  she  of 
an  official  of  the  next  lower  grade  shall  be  that  happy 
person's  "spouse,"  the  middle-class  partner  becomes 
her  husband's  "lady,"  and  the  workingman's  help- 
mate is  simply  bis  "  wife." 

It  is  thought  that  this  year  bicycling  will  receive  a 
new  lease  of  life  among  fashionable  Englishwomen. 
It  was  decidedly  ' '  out "  last  season,  but  Anne  Morton 
Lane  writes  from  I,ondon  to  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald  that  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  energetic  young  women  of  society  to  return  once 
more  to  an  exercise  that  was  both  healthful,  becom- 
ing, and  agreeable.  To  this  end  the  smart  ladies' 
tailors  over  there  are  turning  out  some  delightful 
things  in  the  way  of  wheeling  costumes.  They  have 
adapted  the  present  tight-fitting  gatherless  skirt  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  bicycle  gown  with  a  good  deal  of 
success.  The  flare  about  the  feet  and  the  smooth- 
ness at  the  hips  and  back  are  peculiarly  suitable  to 
the  necessities  of  the  bicycliste.  One  gown  that  Miss 
Lane  was  shown  is  of  tan-colored  mohair,  lined  with 
silk  of  a  slightly  deeper  shade.  The  skirt  hangs  quite 
tight  and  plain  and  buttons  snugly  over  the  hips. 
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There  is  a  slight  flare  made  by  the  necessary  amount 
of  gorings  just  at  the  back  and  sides,  slightly  above 
the  knees.  This  gives  the  skirt  the  correct  amount  of 
"spring,"  and  causes  it  to  hang  admirably  when  the 
wearer  is  dismounting.  There  is  a  short-tailed  coat 
worn  with  this,  braided  lightly  with  silk  of  a  deeper 
shade  than  the  mohair,  and  it  fastens  snugly  over  a 
double-breasted  waistcoat  of  bird's-eye  blue  pique, 
with  small  brass  buttons.  A  white  shirt  and  collar 
and  a  neat  tie,  either  bowed  or  knotted,  together  with 
a  soft,  close-fitting  hat,  complete  an  excellent  turn- 
out. It  seems  that  mohair  is  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  making  use  of  for  bicycling  costumes. 
It  is  very  light  in  weight  and  sheds  the  dust,  while  it 
always  looks  smart  and  unwrinkled.  jatnrt 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 

The  sales  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  during 
the  short  week  ending  Wednesday,  May  3,  1899, 
were  as  follows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Soles.         Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

C.  C.  Water  5% 7,000    @  iioJ£-iii         m 

Los  An.  Ry.  5%  . .. .   18.000    ©105-     105%     105% 
Park  &  C.  H.  Ry  f>%  28,000    @  107  107         10S 

N.Pac.C.  R.R.5%.     8,000    @ioj-     103K     "3 
S.  F.  &  S.J.  Ry.  5%  26,000    @  115^-116         115&     116 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 17,000    ©113-     113^     ir.^6     114 

S.  V.  Water  6% 5,000     @  116K  n6^e     "7 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. .     7,000     @  loajit  102^ 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 3.S50    @  107-     id&%     107         ioy% 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water .  3,815  @  6B%-  72  72  72^ 
Spring  Valley  Water.      733     (g>  100^-iooJ^     ioo#     ioo>£ 

Gas  and  Ehc. 

Equitable  Gas 250    @     i%-    8  7^        %% 

Mutual  Electric 2,100    @    16%-  17  16%       17% 

Oakland  G.L.  and  H.       25    @    45  45  ifi% 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co .  127  @  69K- 70  72M  73J6 
S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  3,845  &  68-  73K  73^  73K 
S.  F.  Gas- 105    @     3*A  3%        3H 

Street  B.R. 

California  St 50    @  115-    116        115M     117 

Market  St 785    @    63-      62%      fa%      62% 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 485    @    73^-  71%      71%      72 

Vigorit 1,620    @     2#-    3  3  3/4 

Sugars. 

Hana  P.  Co 1,005    @    17-      17^      17  17$^ 

Hawaiian 1,240    @  nov  128        127K    128 

Hutchinson 2,365    @    36-      34^      35^      35^ 

Kilauea  S.  Co 1,700    @    32M  3^H      32& 

Paauhau  S.  P.  Co  . . .  2,635     @    4i%"42%        42 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 55     @  iio#-noJ£       "°M 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..  1,475    @    82J6- 85  84%      85% 

During  the  week  a  new  sugar  stock  was  listed 
called  the  Kilauea  Sugar  Company.  John  D. 
Spreckels,  Esq.,  is  president,  and  there  are  40,000 
shares  in  the  company.  They  have  between  5,500 
and  6.000  tons  of  sugar  for  the  year,  and  will  pay  a 
monthly  dividend  of  25  cents  ;  the  stock  was  listed 
at  32%.     They  have  now  $160  000  cash  on  band. 

Hawaiian  advanced  again  to  128,  and  closed  at 
127 J£  bid  and  128  asked.  Hutchinson  sold  between 
34K  and  35&,  and  closed  steady.  Paauhau  sold  be- 
tween 41  %  and  42^6,  but  closed  at  42  bid,  42^ 
asked.  Hana  sales  were  between  17  and  17K.  clos- 
ing 17  bid  and  17%  asked. 

Giant  Powder  declined  from  73^  to  71K.  after  de- 
claring their  monthly  dividend  of  50  cents  a  share, 
and  closed  at  71  %  bid,  72  asked.  Vigorit  Powder 
advanced  from  2.%  to  3,  closing  3  bid  and  3^3  asked. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company  advanced  from  82^ 
to  85.  and  closed  strong  at  84^  bid  and  85K  asked, 
and  very  little  stock  being  offered. 

Spring  Valley  Water  had  a  weak  tendency  for  some 
unknown  reason,  and  closed  at  ioo#  bid,  100 1/2  asked. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.  Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 
SIG  B.  8CHLO8S.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.     338  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

in  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  dally 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,    PAKIS,    BERLIN,     SYDNEY. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus S   2,163,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 37,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bkckbr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Ghorgf 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullrk;  General 
Attornev.  W.  S.  Goodfki.low. 

Board  of  Directors— Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1S99 834,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fnnd 199,265 

Contingent  Fnnd 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors—  George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C,  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin.  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAIi S3, 000, 000 

SURPLUS 1 ,  000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,938 

January  r,  1899. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

w«w  Vnrlr  I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

"  ew  *  orlc I  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

n,™™  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank       * 

unicag0 J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nov Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin. Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschait 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd..  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cash.  Capital  and  Surplus 96,350,000 

Tno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldrldge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,  •1,000,000;    Assets.  S3. 703,- 
300;    Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  83,112, 546. 


Benjamin  J,  Smith,  Manager, 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

4ii  California  Street. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  Ireland  recently  a  quarrel  had  taken  place  at  a 
fair,  and  a  culprit  was  being  sentenced  for  man- 
slaughter. The  doctor,  however,  had  given  evidence 
to  show  that  the  victim's  skull  was  abnormally  thin. 
The  prisoner,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  anything  to 
say  for  himself,  replied:  "No,  yer  honor;  but  1 
would  ask  was  that  a  skull  for  a  man  to  go  to  a  fair 
wid  ? " 


Doctor  Phillpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  called  to  ac- 
count several  sporting  clergymen  in  his  diocese  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  He  met  one  of  them  at  a 
friend's  house.  "  I  am  told,  my  lord,  that  you  object 
to  my  hunting,"  said  the  clergyman.  "Dear  me, 
who  could  have  told  you  so  ?  "  answered  the  bishop  ; 
"what  I  object  to  is  that  you  should  ever  do  any- 
thing else." 

The  most-talked-of  verses  Oliver  Herford  ever 
wrote  were  submitted  to  the  editor  of  Life,  and  they 
were  returned,  not  once  but  twice.  They  started  on 
their  third  journey  to  Lift,  accompanied  by  a  note  to 
the  editor.  "My  dear  Mr.  Mitchell,"  it  began, 
"  during  your  recent  absence  from  your  office,  your 
office-boy  has  been  returning  masterpieces,  one  of 
which  I  inclose.  Please  remit  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience."   And  the  editor  did  remit. 

Norman  E.  Mack  runs  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times. 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  the  editorial 
page  of  the  paper  came  out  one  afternoon  filled  with 
reasons  why  Blaine  should  be  elected  President. 
The  first  page,  however,  asserted  that  there  never 
was  such  a  great  man  as  Cleveland.  One  of  the  sub- 
editors of  the  paper  was  accordingly  beld  up  on  the 
street  by  friends.  "Will  you  please  tell  us  whom 
Mr.  Mack  is  supporting  ?  "  they  inquired.  "  I'll  have 
you  understand,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  Mr.  Mack 
is  supporting  himself." 


Bret  Harte  is  so  frequently  complimented  as  the 
author  of  "  Little  Breeches,"  that  he  is  almost  as  sorry 
it  was  ever  written  as  is  Colonel  John  Hay,  who 
would  prefer  his  fame  to  rest  on  more  ambitious 
work.  A  gushing  lady,  who  prided  herself  upon  her 
literary  tastes,  said  to  him  once:  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Harte,  I  am  so  delighted  to  meet  you.  I  have  read 
everything  you  ever  wrote,  but  of  all  your  dialect 
verse  there  is  none  that  compares  to  your   '  Little 

Breeches. I  quite  agree  with  you,  madam,"  said 

Mr.  Harte,  "  but  you  have  put  the  little  breeches  on 
the  wrong  man." 

A  man  who  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  New 
England  overheard  two  Southerners  talking  over  their 
experiences  on  their  first  visit  to  Boston.  "  You  know 
these  here  little,  round,  white  beans,"  said  one.  The 
other  admitted  that  he  did.  "  We  feed  'em  to  hosses 
down,  our  way."  "  Yes."  "  Well,  sir,  up  to  Boston 
they  take  them  beans,  boil  'em  for  three  or  four 
hours,  slap  a  little  sowbelly,  an'  some  molasses,  and 
some  other  truck  in  with  'em,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose they  do  with  'em  ? "  "  Gosh,  I  do'  no." 
"Well,  sir,"  said  the  first  speaker,  sententiously, 
"  I'm  d — d  if  they  don't  eat  'em  1 " 

At  a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  East  India 
Railway  a  train  from  Delhi  had  stopped,  and  one  of 
the  travelers— an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers- 
began  to  quiz  from  the  carriage  window  a  "  tester  " 
who  was  going  his  rounds,  striking  the  wheels  with 
his  hammer.  "Why  do  you  beat  the  wheels  like 
that  ?  "  was  the  first  question.  ' '  Sirkarka  kookum  " 
("  It  is  the  order  of  authority"  ),  replied  the  imper- 
turbable native.  "  But  what  is  the  use  of  striking 
the  wheels  ?  "  "  Kkodarjani.  Hum  i-sa  thees  burs- 
si  kurihani.  Sirkarka  hookum"  (  "  God  knows,  I 
have  been  doing  this  for  thirty  years.  It  is  the  order 
of  authority.")  _ 

In  one  of  the  hospitals  in  the  South  last  summer 
a  busy-looking,  duty-loving  woman  bustled  up  to  one 
of  the  wounded  soldiers  who  lay  gazing  at  the  ceiling 
above  bis  cot.  "Can't  I  do  something  for  you, 
my  poor  fellow?"  said  the  woman,  imploringly. 
The  "poor  fellow"  looked  up  languidly.  The  only 
things  he  really  wanted  just  at  that  time  were  his  dis- 
charge and  a  box  of  cigars.  When  he  saw  the 
strained  and  anxious  look  on  the  good  woman's  face, 
however,  he  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  with  perfect  sang 
froid  he  replied  :  ' '  Why,  yes  ;  you  can  wash  my 
face  if  you  want  to."  "I'd  be  only  too  glad  to," 
gasped  the  visitor,  eagerly.  "All  right,"  said  the 
cavalier,  gallantly,  "go  ahead.  It's  been  washed 
twenty-one  times  already  to-day,  but  I  don't  mind 
going  through  it  again  if  it'll  make  you  any  happier." 

A  member  of  the  Louisville  bar  named  Simmond- 
son,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  intimidating  the  oppos- 
ing witnesses,  was  once  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  case 
involving  the  title  to  some  farm  lands,  and  a  number 
of  countrymen  were  called  to  testify  on  the  other 
side.  When  Simmondson  came  to  cross-examine 
he  harassed  them  in  every  imaginable  manner,  and 
whenever  they  would  show  signs  of  confusion  would 
roar  out:  "What  are  you  hesitating  for  ?  Are  you 
afraid  you  may  tell  a  lie?"  If  the  victim  replied 
"  No,"  Simmondson  would  retort  :  "  1  was  sure  you 
didn't  fear   a   little   thing  like  that "  ;  and  if  the 


answer  was  "Yes,"  he  would  say,  with  a  sneer: 
"  Aha  I  I  thought  so."  The  last  witness  he  took  in 
hand  was  a  tall,  lank  farmer,  with  a  thoughtful  eye. 
He  had  watched  the  baiting  of  his  neighbors  in  dead 
silence,  and  took  the  stand  with  perfect  composure. 
Simmondson  evidently  set  bim  down  as  a  lout,  and 
when  the  witness  hesitated  over  some  question  a 
moment  later  he  fired  his  favorite  shot.  "  What  are 
y'  studying  about  i  "  he  bellowed  ;  "  Traid  of  telling  a 
lie,  too,  1  suppose?"  Without  any  apparent  haste 
the  countryman  picked  up  a  massive  inkstand  and 
hurled  it  straight  at  Simmondson's  head,  catching 
him  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  knocking  bim 
senseless.  "That's  what  I  was  a-studyin'  about," 
be  drawled  in  the  moment  of  dead  silence  that  fol- 
lowed the  act.  Needless  to  say,  a  tremendous  hub- 
bub ensued,  but  everybody  was  secretly  pleased,  and 
while  the  judge  fined  the  farmer  heavily  for  contempt, 
he  subsequently  remiited  the  sentence.  itb3Xt 


MEAN    TRICK    ON    THE    HENS. 


Yankee  Way   of  Making-   Them   Work    Overtime. 


"  I  hate  to  tell  this  story,"  said  the  man  from 
Long  Island,  as  he  raked  his  chin  whisker  with  his 
fingers.  "It's  a  tale  of  deception  and  the  betrayal 
of  the  confidences  of  faithful,  hard-working  creatures. 

"  Well,  to  boil  it  down,  it  was  this  way.  A 
thin- faced  Yankee  moved  over  from  Connecticut, 
bringing  with  him  about  fifty  hens.  He  fixed  up  the 
old  barn  on  the  place  next  to  mine,  which  he  bought, 
and  he  installed  the  poultry,  with  three  or  four  arro- 
gant roosters,  in  this  here  barn.  He  gave  out, 
although  he  didn't  talk  much,  that  he  was  a-goin'  to 
run  an  egg  farm.  He  called  it  an  egg  ranch.  As 
he  wasn't  sociable  to  any  large  extent,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinkin'  by  himself,  nobody  paid  much 
attention  to  him.  We  let  him  potter  around  and 
just  formed  the  conclusion  that  be  was  a  mighty 
mean  man.  And,  by  ginger  spruce  I  he  was  the 
meanest,  low-downdest  cuss  that  I've  ever  run  up 
against,  and  we  have  some  puny  mean  members  of 
the  tribe  over  in  Long  Island. 

"  Well,  things  went  along,  and  this  fellow — Perkins 
was  his  name — went  down  to  the  railroad  station 
every  day  'n'  shipped  his  eggs  to  N'  York.  One  day 
Sam  Martin  came  to  me  and  sez,  sezzee  : 

"  'Joe,  how  many  hens  has  that  'ere  Perkins  fellow 
got  layin'  for  him? ' 

"  '  Well,  I  didn't  know  edzactly,  but  the  postmaster, 
who  keeps  the  grocery  store  as  a  side-show  to  his 
business  with  Uncle  Sam,  he  chipped  in  'n'  says  : 
'  Why,  he's  only  got  fifty  hens  ;  I  counted  'em.' 

"  'That'sjes'  what  I  thought.'saysSam,  'and  that's 
why  I  ast  ye.  Ye  see,  that  fellow  is  sendin'  about 
twelve  dozen  eggs  to  ther  city  every  day.  He  can't 
make  eggs,  'n'  he  don't  steal  'em,  fer  nobody's  missed 
none,  so  where  'n  thunder  does  he  get  'em  ? ' 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  we  all  thought  Sam  was  mis- 
taken, but  the  next  day  I  was  down  at  the  railroad 
station,  and  so  were  a  lot  of  others.  Sure  enough, 
Perkins  shipped  about  twelve  dozen  eggs  to  the 
market. 

"  Now,  you  folks  who  live  up  here  can't  think  how 
that  Perkins's  eggsituation  bothered  us.  We  stopped 
talkin'  politics,  church  squabbles  were  lost  sight  of,  'n' 
we  didn't  do  anything  but  talk  about  the  Perkins  egg 
output  daytime  and  in  the  post-office  at  night. 
Bimeby  it  came  to  a  crisis.  The  strain  was  a-gettin' 
too  heavy.  We  were  losin'  sleep  over  the  matter. 
It  was  decided  that  we  must  investigate.  We  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  and  went  out  to  Perkins's  place- 
But  do  you  think  he'd  let  us  get  within  ten  feet  of 
that  barn  ?    Nary. 

"  We  felt  bad  over  our  throw-down  for  a  day  or 
two,  till  finally  somebody  suggested  that  Perkins  had 
cast  a  spell  on  the  hens.  The  thing  looked  super- 
natural, uncanny,  you  know  ;  so,  to  get  at  the  gist  of 
the  whole  thing,  we  decided  to  sneak  out  to  that  barn 
some  night  about  midnight.  Well,  we  did,  'n'  I'll 
never  forget  that  night  till  my  dying  day.  We 
sneaked  up  to  the  barn.  Everything  was  quiet,  'n- 
we  didn't  notice  that  he'd  run  electric-light  wires  from 
the  big  hotel  into  the  barn.  Howsomever,  we  got 
bold,  'n'  one  of  our  gang  threw  open  the  barn-door. 

"Say,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  saddest  sight  of  my 
life.  I've  seen  deceived  women  and  such,  but  this 
beat  'em  all,  for  those  hens  were  dumb  creatures. 
Whatjer  think  this  mean  cuss  of  a  Perkins  had  done  ? 
Well,  he'd  hung  up  painted  scenery,  like  ye  see  in 
theeayters,  all  around  the  sides  of  the  barn,  to  look 
like  landscape.  Then  from  the  middle  of  the  roof 
hung  down  a  dozen  electric  lights.  Around  the 
sides  of  the  barn,  in  their  boxes,  set  the  most  woe- 
begone, dejected,  worn-out  set  of  hens  you  ever  saw. 
If  you  ever  saw  agony  in  a  ben's  face  it  was  there. 
Why,  they  had  almost  human  lines  of  care  writ  in 
their  faces. 

"You  see  the  game  of  this  Perkins  party  was  a 
slick  one.  It  was  this  away.  He'd  turn  on  the 
electric  lights  for  four  hours,  'n'  the  hens  would  do 
their  duty  'n'  lay  their  usual  eggs.     Then  he'd  turn 


Nothing  injurious  in 


BROWN'S 

Bronchial  Troches 

A  great  relief  for  ccrighs,  hoarse- 
ness, throat  and  In.  ig  troubles. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston. 


A  Singer  Sewing  Machine 


The  Best  Investment  on  *y  I 

Earth, 

earning  more  in  proportion  to  cost  than  any 
other  purchase  possible. 

Three  Different  Kinds, 

either  lock-stitch  or  chain-stitch. 

Built  Like  a  Watch, 

at  the  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
world,  where  every  machine  is  carefully  tested 
on  practical  stitching. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING   CO. 


off  the  lights,  'n'  the  hens  would  think  it  was  night 
'n'  go  to  bed.  He'd  let  'em  sleep  for  four  hours,  'n' 
then  slap  would  go  the  lights  on  again,  full  glare. 
The  misguided  hens  would  think  it  was  another  day, 
and  strain  themselves — work  overtime,  as  it  were — 
and  lay  another  egg  apiece.  The  poor  things  didn't 
know  how  they  were  fooled,  but  they  knew  some- 
thing was  wrong,  'n'  the  appealing  looks  they  turned 
to  us  made  us  almost  cry.  Say,  some  of  those  fowls 
was  on  the  verge  of  suicide. 

"Well,  we  held  an  indignation  meeting  the  next 
day,  'n'  the  result  was  that  this  Perkins  feller  moved 
back  to  Connecticut  to  dodge  the  Cruelty  to  Animals 
people." — New  York  Sun. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Car-Fare. 
Have  you  ever  watched  the  warfare 
Of  two  women  over  car-fare  ? 
Each  aflame  with  generous  feeling. 
Depth  of  heart  and  purse  revealing  ; 
Each  inspired  with  gentle  horror 
Lest  the  other  should  pay  for  her. 
But  take  note — the  more  insistent 
Of  the  combatants  persistent, 
She  whose  hand  most  promptly  snatches 
At  her  pocket-book's  stiff  catches, 
She  who  murmurs  :  "  Don't  be  strange,  dear, 
It's  all  right,  I've  got  the  change,  dear  I  " 
She — though  I  am  sad  to  say  it — 
Always  lets  the  other  pay  it  1 

— Madeline  S.  Bridges  in  Puck. 

Caught-ship. 

Ben  Bobstay  was  a  sailor  true. 

And  to  his  galley  sighed, 
'  I'd  run  most  any  ris-skiff  you 

Will  be  my  tender  bride  ? 
For  you're  the  galliot  to  get, 

So  now  em-bark  with  me. 
And  float,  in  sunshine  or  in  wet, 

On  the  canoe-bial  sea  I 
You've  stole  my  yacht  1  you  are  my  yawl, 

I  war-ship  you  divine  ; 
Come,  let  us  cutter  way  1  I  call. 

Oh  love,  I  collier  mine  I " 
'  Nay,"  spake  the  craft-ty  maid,  "you  men 

Are  wherry  nice  before 
You  wed,  but  ever  raft-er  then 

You're  each  a  man-of-war  ! 
You'll  whaler  wife  and  slaver,  too  ; 

She'll  lugger  hod  of  coal 
While  you  will  lighter  pipe  or  two 

And  on  the  sofa  loll  1 
You  clipper  wings  so  she  can't  fly  ; 

You  treat  her  barge,  you  know, 
You  ne'er  es-steamer,  and — oh,  my  I 

Just  think  corvette.     No  1  No  I " 
Ben  was  no  jolly-boat  to  see  ; 

His  transport  all  was  flown. 
'  Love  vessel  little  thing,"  groaned  he 
"  To  wreck — I  might  have  known. 
Oh,  gall  "-eon-ly  said,  "good-night! 

This  smack  kills  me,  and  my 
Grim  coaster  '11  and,  all  jn  white, 

Will  launch  you  till  you  die." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy, 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTH   CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899, 

Gaelic.  (Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

T»orJc..(Via  Honolulu). Saturday,  Jnne  17 

Coptic. (Via  Honolnla) Friday,  July  14 

Gaelic... (Via  Honolulu) Wednesday  Aug.  9 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBES,  General  Manager. 


Toyo    Risen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 

U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


N 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

America  Maru Saturday,  May  6 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  June  1 

Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  June  27 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
TV.  B.  CTJRTIS,  General  Agent. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m..  May  1, 
6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  M.,  May  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June 
5,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 
For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  u., 
.  May  4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  29,  June  3,   and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
May  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  June  1,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m.,  May  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  June  3,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  seventh  of  each  month. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4 New  Montgomery  St. (Palace  Hotel) 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

VH||lfl         S.    S.      Moans      Balls 

p/lllll)   vla        Honolulu         and 

JM  Auckland  for  Sydney, 

Wednesday.    May    17, 

1899,  at  10  p.  m. 

S.    S.    Australia,     for 

(5npM{-  5£3S£ £.<££;  ™£ 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.    Freight  Office,  337  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and IITIKPOOL, 

VIA  QUEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.     582  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
12,552  tona. 


CERMANIC 


BRITANNIC 


OCEANIC 

704  feet  long,     17,040  tons.    Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A.,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices  on 
Pacific  Coast. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London.  Parts), 

from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul May  17  I  Paris May  31 

St.  Louis May  24  |  St.  Paul June    7 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Sou  thwart May  17  I  Kensington May  31 

Westernland May  24  I  Noordland June  7 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To   Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


May  8,  1899, 


SOCIETY. 


The  Gurnee  Breakfast. 

An  elaborate  breakfast  was  given  at  the  University 
Club  on  Monday,  May  ist,  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Gurnee,  of  New  York,  as  a  return  for  the  many 
courtesies  of  which  he  has  been  the  recipient  during 
his  stay  in  San  Francisco.  Sixteen  guests  sat  down 
to  a  round  table  which  was  artistically  decorated, 
and  a  couple  of  hours  were  enjoyably  passed  in  the 
discussion  of  a  delicious  menu.    Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Babcock,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Miss 
Carey,  Prince  Luborninski.  of  Austria,  Major  J.  L. 
Rathbone,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Joseph  Loril- 
lard.Jr.,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Baldwin, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Buckley  Johnson,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Babcock. 

The  Requa  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Lawrence  Requa  gave  an 
elaborate  dinner-party  at  their  home  in  Piedmont  on 
Sunday  evening,  April  30th,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington.  Those  invited  to  meet 
them  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Requa,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon 
Long,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne. 

The  Miller  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
party  on  Thursday,  May  4th,  at  her  residence  on 
Alice  Street  in  Oakland.  Pink  roses  in  profusion 
adorned  the  table,  and  a  delicious  menu  was  served. 
Her  guests  comprised  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs. 
W.  Mayo  Newhall.  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow, 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  O.  Shafter  Howard, 
Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller, 
Mrs.  J.  R-  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnht, 
and  Miss  Ella  Wilcox  Morgan. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mr.  Lawson  C.  Hobart  has  issued  cards  an- 
nouncing the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Jessie 
Margeret  Hobart,  to  Mr.  James  Mather  Leonard, 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  2d,  at  his  home 
in  Allendale,  Sonoma  County,  Cal.  The  young  lady 
is  well  known  in  society  circles.  She  is  a  cousin  of 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn 
Lester,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Alice  L. 
Jordan  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Kierulff.  The  young 
lady  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  H.  Jordan,  the 
attorney  at  law  of  this  city.  The  groom-elect  is  the 
third  son  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Kierulff,  of  Berkeley.  He  is 
connected  with  the  Western  Sugar  Refinery.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Boston  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Florence  Boston, 
to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Whitley. 

Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington  will  give  a  banquet  at 
his  residence,  on  California  Street,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, May  13th,  to  the  officers  and  many  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  will  give  a  progressive-euchre 
party  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  6th,  at  her  home 
on  California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  have  given  the  use  of 
their  residence,  "Arbor  Villa,"  in  Oakland,  for 
Saturday  afternoon,  May  6th,  when  a  benefit  will  be 
given  in  aid  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  and  the 
Central  Free  Kindergarten,  of  Oakland.  There  will 
be  a  garden  concert,  a  battle  of  flowers,  donkey  rides, 
and  games.  The  hours  are  from  one  until  seven 
o'clock.  Those  who  will  assist  Mrs.  Smith  in  re- 
ceiving are  Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
T.  Watldnson,  Mrs.  Gordon  Stolp,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Beck, 
Mrs.  Asa  Simpson,  Mrs.  Josiah  Stanford,  Mrs.  T. 
C.  Coogan,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Gorrill,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Crellin,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stone,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bailey,  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Kittredge,  Mrs.  Francis  Dunwoody,  Mrs. 
Pedar  Sather,  and  Mrs.  William  Letts  Oliver. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield,  widow  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  recently  the  honored 
guest  at  a  matinee  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill 
at  her  residence,  comer  of  Sacramento  and  Laguna 
Streets,  Mrs.  Rudolph,  who  is  traveling  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Garfield,  also  shared  in  the  honors. 
Those  who  assisted  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  Robert 
Beck,  Mrs.  Kautz,  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  Homer  S. 
King,  Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Miss 
Nordhoff,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Miss  Sallie  May- 
nard,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  and  Miss  Sophie  Gwin. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Rudolph,  were  entertained  at  luncheon  recently  by 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Sargent  at  her  residence.  The  others 
present  were  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  John  F. 


ROYAL ?akh!S 


Powder 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Mt  de  from  Pnre  Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar. 


Swift,  Mrs.  Cabell  Maddox,  Mrs.  Lovell  White, 
Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Morrison,  Mrs.  Frederick  G. 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  Douglas  Montgomery,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Sargent,  and  Miss  Sargent.    ( 

Judge  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFarland  have  been  very 
pleasantly  entertained  during  their  visit  to  Los  An- 
geles. Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Jones  gave  an  elabo- 
rate dinner  in  their  honor  at  their  residence.  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Ross  and  Mrs.  Percy  W.  Ross  gave  a 
luncheon  to  Mrs.  McFarland  at  their  home,  and 
covers  were  laid  for  twenty-four  ladies.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Fairchild  was  also  the  hostess  at  a  luncheon  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  McFarland.     Covers  were  laid  for  twelve. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger  gave  a  pleasant  luncheon  re- 
cently at  her  residence  in  Oakland,  and  entertained 
Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall,  Mrs.  John  A.  Stanly,  Mrs.  T. 
B.  Coghill,  Mrs.  Robert  Watt,  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce, 
Mrs.  Remi  Chabot,  Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton,  Mrs. 
Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Folger,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles,  Mrs.  Isaac  Lawrence 
Requa,  and  Mrs.  August  Schilling. 

Major  J.  L.  Rathbone  gave  an  enjoyable  dinner- 
party at  his  residence  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  2d, 
in  honor  of  General  T.  H.  Hubbard.  Covers  were 
laid  for  sixteen. 

A  reception  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  In 
stitute  of  Art  on  Friday  evening,  May  5th,  in  honor 
of  Captain  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  the  new  curator  of 
the  Art  Association.  The  board  of  directors  acted 
as  the  reception  committee.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  association  and  the  teachers  and  students  of  the 
school  were  invited  to  meet  Captain  Fletcher,  and 
many  were  present.  Introductions,  conversation, 
and  music  were  the  features  of  a  pleasantly  passed 
evening. 


Tennis  and  Golf  Notes. 

Lawn-tennis  has  been  put  upon  a  good  footing 
through  the  recent  tournaments,  and  a  continuance 
of  them  is  desired  by  all  tennis  players.  A  gentle- 
man's round-robin  doubles  tournament  will  be  com- 
menced at  the  California  courts  on  Saturday,  May 
6th.  Werner  Stauf  has  offered  some  handsome 
prizes  for  the  contests. 

In  the  singles  on  May  Day  the  following  scores 
were  made  :  Harry  Weihe  defeated  Grant  Smith, 
6 — 2,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  7—5  ;  Walter  S.  McGavin  defeated 
Ray  Cornell,  6—2,  3—6,  6—3;  Dr.  C.  B.  Root 
defeated  Ralph  Bliven,  6 — 3,  6—4,  5 — 5  ;  Drummond 
McGavin  defeated  Arthur  Hooper,  6 — 4,  7—5  ; 
George  Bradshaw  defeated  James  A.  Code,  6 — 2, 
6 — 4.  6—3  ;  Professor  Daily  defeated  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  6" — 2,  6 — 1,  6—3,  6 — 4. 

The  most  interesting  game  in  the  tournament  of 
the  Academic  Athletic  League  was  played  at  the  San 
Rafael  courts  on  Saturday,  April  29th,  between 
Drummond  McGavin  and  Roth,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  latter  at  6 — 4,  3 — 6,  6—1.  Roth  has 
been  ill  for  several  weeks  and  there  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  play,  but  he  came  to 
the  courts  and  played  like  a  demon.  His  drives  and 
volleying  were  astonishing.  McGavin  played  the 
game  of  his  life  and  was  in  good  condition,  but  the 
work  done  by  Roth  in  the  first  and  third  sets  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  other  scores  at  San  Rafael  were 
as  follows  :  Day  defeated  Boyle,  6 — 4,  6 — 2  ;  Weihe 
defeated  Day,  6 — i,  6—4  ;  Murdock  defeated  Hall, 
2 — 6,  6—3,  6—2.  In  doubles  Roth  and  Weihe  de- 
feated Day  and  Clifford  ;  McGavin  and  Hooper  de- 
feated Boyle  and  Hall  two  sets  out  of  three. 

At  the  Madison  courts  in  Oakland  on  the  same 
day,  Brown  defeated  Broemmel,  6" — o,  6 — 3  ;  Dibert 
defeated  Jones,  7—0,  7 — 5. 

Walter  Scott  Hobart  has  been  placed  in  nomina- 
tion for  life-membership  in  the  California  Club.  He 
recently  defeated  Mr.  Johnson,  of  London  6" — o, 
6—0,  6 — 1.  The  game  was  for  a  two-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar  dinner.  Now  Mr.  Johnson  wants  re- 
venge. 

In  all  possibility  the  remaining  game  for  the 
championship  between  the  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land Golf  Clubs  will  be  played  at  the  San  Rafael 
links.  This  will  not  take  place  until  early  in  June, 
and  it  will  be  over  the  new  eighteen-hole  course. 
The  contest  for  the  Tibbetts's  cup  will  be  held  at 
the  Oakland  links  on  Saturday,  May  6th. 


Golf  Bill  of  Fare. 
At  a  dinner  given  by  New  South  Wales  golfers  to 
Lord  Hampden,  the  following  was  the  menu  : 
The  Drive  Off:  Oysters — halved  in  two. 

A  Spoon  Shot :  Clear  turtle  soup. 

Out  of  the  Water  :  Whiting — foozled. 

The  Approach  :  Fillets  of  beef— grassed. 

The  Approach  :  Vol  au  Vent— mashied. 

The  Bunker  :  Saddle  of  lamb— sliced. 

A  Foul  Shot :  Spatchcock— on  the  green. 

A  Dangerous  Hazard  :  Mayonnaise  of  prawns. 

Dormy  Two  :  Ice  on  the  ball. 

The  Last  Hole  :  Gobble  of  anchovies. 

Desert.  Coffee. 

All  down. — Sydney  Mail. 


The  brave,  colored  soldier-boys  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  Kansas  have  some  pleasant  memories  of  Cuba. 
The  Miami  Republican  makes  a  summing  up  as  fol- 
lows :  "Five  of  the  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  boys  mar- 
ried Cuban  wives  and  brought  them  home.  They  all 
have  either  a  small  lemon  or  orange  grove,  while  one 
of  the  Pittsburg,  Kas.,  boys  captured  a  dusky  maiden 
who  has  a  six-hundred-acre  coffee  plantation.  Six- 
teen others  married  Cuban  girls,  but  they  drew 
blanks,  and  when  the  troops  came  home  they  left 
them  to  shuffle  for  themselves."  j,^ 


THE    FLYING    DUTCHMAN. 


As  gray  as  the  booming  surf, 

As  bleak  as  the  ocean  vast, 
With  the  moving  dead  at  her  horned  head 

The  Flying  Dutchman  passed. 

No  wake  her  passage  made, 

No  sound  of  weal  or  woe  ; 
Without  a  sigh,  'twixt  wave  and  sky, 

All  silent  did  she  go. 

None  saw  the  shape  but  one, 

And  moaning,  "  Woe  is  me  1 " 
He  traced  her  course,  with  accents  hoarse. 

For  the  mate  and  men  to  see  : 

'  The  dry-rot  stung  her  sides, 
I  saw  its  glitter  brave  ; 
And  where  she  sped  the  air  seemed  dead 
As  in  an  opened  grave. 

'  Upon  her  gloomy  spars 
St.  Elmo  struck  his  light ; 
The  death-dew  on  her  canvas  shone, 
And  shed  a  dripping  blight. 

'  I  saw  her  crew  bend  wan 
And  stiffly  to  their  task  ; 
Each  seaman's  face — God  give  me  grace  ! — 
Went  staring  like  a  mask. 

'  Each  seaman's  bones  were  sharp, 
And,  by  the  sea-wind  jarred, 
His  garments  hung  and  swayed  and  swung 
Like  loose  sails  on  a  yard. 

'  We're  lost  1  "  he  shrieked,  and  fell 
All  stumbling  to  the  deck. 
Ere  next  day's  sun  his  course  had  run 
They  were  a  drifting  wreck. 

They  drifted  toward  the  north, 
They  turned  and  drifted  south  ; 

Man  after  man  to  rave  began, 
Dry-tongued,  with  gaping  mouth. 

Man  after  man  did  die, 

Till  only  one  was  there, 
Who  huddled  alone  like  a  staring  crone, 

With  madness  in  his  stare. 

One  morn  there  came  a  ship  ; 

He  heard  the  sailors  shout. 
As  merrily  and  cheerily 

They  brought  the  boat  about. 

He  rose  with  shaking  limb  ; 

He  clasped  his  bony  hand  ; 
But  all  his  fears  dissolved  in  tears, 

As  they  bore  him  to  the  land. 

No  more  to  sea  sail  I, 

But  pray  and  go  to  mass  ; 
For  I  am  he — God  lean  to  me  I — 

Who  saw  the  Dutchman  pass. 

— Louise  Morgan  Sill  in  May  Century. 


Nearly  all  the  royal  women  of  Europe  are  superb 
and  picturesque  horsewomen,  but  few  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns  are  even  tolerable  riders.  Emperor  Wil- 
liam has  not  a  firm  seat,  and  is  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  his  crippled  arm,  and  always  mounts  with 
assistance  of  some  kind.  King  Humbert  of  Italy  is 
famous  for  bis  falls  ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  a 
master  of  the  art,  and  the  Kings  of  Sweden,  Greece, 
and  Denmark  absolutely  abhor  riding.  The  King  of 
Portugal  finds  no  enjoyment  when  mounted,  because 
of  his  stoutness.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  can- 
not ride  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  King 
Alexander  of  Servia  is  afraid  of  horses.  The  British 
royal  princes  are,  however,  all  expert  horsemen. 

»     m     » 

Tlie  Huntington  Banquet. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  merchants  to  Mr.  C.  P. 
Huntington  was  the  most  exquisite  ever  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  proved  a  masterpiece  of  culinary 
art.  The  Moet  &  Chandon  brand  of  champagne 
was  served  exclusively. 


Johannid. 

A  table  water  of  exceptional 
purity  and  excellence. — London 
Lancet. 

WILLIAM    WOLFF    &   CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         339  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Travelers  this  year  avoid  the  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  "Willi elm  II., 
April  29th.  First  June  Party  by  Umbria, 
May  27th..  For  other  parties  see  free  illus- 
trated programme. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F.T 


Sufferers  from  rheumatism,  malaria, 
gout,  liver,  kidney,  or  bladder  diseases 
can  be  cured  by  bathing  in  the  min- 
eral water  of 

Paso  Robles 
Hot  Springs 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Baths  ;  Iron 
and  Soda  Springs — open  all  the  year. 
Resident  physician's  advice  free. 


Otto  E.  Never.  Prop. 
Paso  Robles,  CaL 


City  Office, 
636  Market  St. 


I!l£  King  of  its  Kind 

and  so  acknowledged  by  housewives  in  every 
civilized  land.  Greater  and  more  lasting 
brilliancy,  saving  labor,  saving  your  silver, 
never  scratching,  never  -wearing.  It's  un- 
like all  Others.    At  your  grocers. 

Box,  post-paid,  15cts.  in  si. imps. 
Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 

Isn't  your  silver  Tf  orth  the  inquiry  t 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 
THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

*\X7"HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G. .  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 

The  father  of  Henry  Jones  was  also  a  whist-player, 
and  often  played  as  partner  with  his  son,  and  when 
found  fault  with  for  his  errors  would  say,  "  I  did  it 
according  to  Cavendish,"  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
assumed  name  of  bis  offspring,  the  pseudonym  having 
been  very  carefully  guarded  for  many  years.       jihwt 


Trocadero    is 

open   all 

the 

time — day  or  night. 
The  road  at  night  is 

well 

lighted  ;  you 

can't  lose 

the 

way. 

New  management. 

Superior  service. 

Telephone,  Mission  22-4  bells. 

All  the  time  is 
Swimming  time 
^Etna  Springs. 


Two  trains  daily — 7:30  A.  M.,  4:00  p.  M.    Round  trip,  $7, 
includes  private  carnage  to  Springs. 

W.  L.  MITCHELL,  Manager, 
iEtna  Springs,  Napa  County.  Cal. 


HOTEL 

AND  COTTAGES. 


MATEO 

SAN  MATEO 


An  excellent  place  to  spend  tne  summer. 

Cuisine  unsurpassed.     Climate  delightful. 
Beautiful  grounds.     Tennis  Courts. 
W.  G.  GRAHAM,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

HKWLY   BEFITTED    WITH    AIiK   THE 

LATEST  MODEKN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE   STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MB8.  M.  W.  PENVEB. 

THE  LENOX   " 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Firgt-olaflB  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


May  8,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Tobin,  Miss  Catherine 
Clement,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Goad  have  been  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  at  Palm  Springs,  where 
his  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  Martin,  has  been  staying  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Tobin  and  Mr.  Peter 
Martin  joined  them  on  Friday,  and  the  party  will 
make  a  trip  through  Southern  California,  expecting 
to  be  gone  about  four  weeks. 

Mr.  P.  McG.  McBean  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  in  New  York.  He 
will  return  to  this  city  soon. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFarland  have  been  visit- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Miss  Irwin 
left  on  the  Oceanic  steamer  Australia  on  Thursday 
for  Honolulu,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  Miss  Emily  Hager 
have  been  visiting'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard 
Chase  at  their  ranch  in  Napa  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  who  left  here  for 
the  South  on  the  twentieth  ult.  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding of  Mr.  Oxnard's  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Oxnard,  and  Miss  Giffin,  of  New  Orleans,  which 
took  place  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  are  now  in 
New  York,  where  they  will  await  the  arrival  from 
Europe  of  Mrs.  Oxnard's  father,  Mr.  James  B. 
Stetson,  who,  with  his  son,  will  arrive  in  New  York 
May  27th.  The  party  will  return  to  San  Francisco  ] 
early  next  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oxnard  have  taken 
a  house  in  Ross  Valley  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  were  in  Paris  last 
week. 

The  Misses  Maud  and  Cecilia  O'Connor  left  early 
in  the  week  for  Coronado,  where  they  have  taken  a 
cottage  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Landers  and  Miss  Bernice  Landers 
arrived  from  Honolulu  last  week  on  the  Japanese 
steamer  America  Maru,  having  given  up  their  trip 
to  the  Orient. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Farquharson  and  Miss  Eva  B. 
Castle,  who  left  for  the  East  on  April  26th,  are  in  New 
York,  en  route  to  Europe, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Morrow  have  removed  to 
1909  Vallejo  Street. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  and  Mr.  Alfred  Tobin  re- 
turned on  Friday  last  from  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Dibble  were  in  New  York 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  were  in  Los  Angeles 
early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  spent  a  few  days  in  Sacra- 
mento last  week,  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles 
Robin. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  Mrs.  McMullin-Belvin 
left  early  in  the  week  for  Mrs.  McMullin's  ranch, 
"Casa  Blanco,"  in  San  Joaquin  County.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam T.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  will  spend  the 
months  of  June  and  July  with  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall  expect  to  return  to 
Honolulu  soon. 

Mr.  William  Van  Bergen  is  enjoying  a  fortnight's 
vacation  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Botbin  are  occupying  their 
home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Chandler  Howard,  of  Yokohama, 
sailed  for  Japan  on  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
steamer  Coptic  on  April  28th. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard,  of  Oakland,  will  go 
to  London  the  latter  part  of  this  month  with  Mrs. 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  to  attend  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Women. 

Mrs.  Webster  Jones  has  departed  for  a  stay  of 
some  duration  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wieland  is  seriously  ill  at  tie  Ger- 
man hospital.  He  narrowly  escaped  an  attack  of 
pneumonia. 

Miss  Florence  Callaghan,  who  returned  from  Eu- 
rope a  fortnight  ago  on  the  White  Star  steamer 
Majestic,  was  in  New  York  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Block,  after  a  long  absence  in  Europe, 
mainly  at  Carlsbad,  has  returned  to  her  home  at  i6t3 
Larkin  Street. 

The  Misses  Margaret  and  Lucy  Herrick  have  re- 
turned to  Oakland  from  the  East. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Carleton  has  been  visiting  relatives  in 
Chicago  and  Dubuque  before  returning  to  Indian- 
apolis. 

Viscount  and  Viscountess  de  Labry  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  from  Honolulu  on  the  Japanese 
steamer  America  Maru  en  route  to  London,  and 
were  at  the  California  Hotel. 

A  party  from  New  York,  including  Mrs.  Mary  de 
T.  Carey.  Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Louis  L,  Lorillard,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Speyer,  have  been  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Tobin  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  a 
few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Tallant  were  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Mateo  last  week. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  was  a  visitor  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Walker  and  Miss  Robins, 
of  Walkerville,  Canada,  are  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan  came  up  from  Stan- 
ford University  during  the  week  and  was  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Goewey,  Miss  Goewey,  and 
Miss  Jessie  Fillmore  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
a  few  days  ago. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Eddy  are  expected  from 
Montana  this  week.  They  will  make  a  stay  of  some 
duration  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Marlon,  of  Palo  Alto,  were  at 
the  California  Hotel  during  the  week, 

A  party  including  Rev.  C.  E.  Brent,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Huntington,  Miss  Huntington,  Mrs,  J.  K.  Wilson, 


Miss  Marie  Wilson,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bowers  regis- 
tered at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Cutter  were  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Mateo  last  week. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mrs.  A.  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  Frank  Moffitt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lichtenstein,  Mr.  John  R. 
Carroll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Cook,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Ryan,  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  E.  Hoffman. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Crawford,  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hughes,  of  Milton,  Mass., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Boggs,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  G. 

B.  Berckmans,  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  W.  Dorsey,  of 
Belvedere,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Rue,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A  L.  Scott,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Giusti,  Miss  De 
Golder,  Mr.  W.  P.  Glynn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Creller. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tam- 
alpais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Latham  and 
Miss  Latham,  of  San  Anselmo,  Mr.  R.  W.  Snow, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Hinckley,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Knowles,  of  Oakland,  Mrs,  E.  A.  Billings,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Carpenter,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Dickerman,  of  St.  Paul,  Dr.  H. 
Whitney,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Lake, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Turner,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Harris,   Mrs. 

C.  C.  Pennell,  and  Miss  Christine  Judah. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Klemme  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Heleluhe,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  P.  S.  Scales,  of  Donald- 
sonville,  La.,  Mr.  O.  L.  Leslie,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  R. 
de  Fransack,  of  Stanford  University,  Mrs.  David 
Wing,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  J.  O.  West,  of 
Grand  Island,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cady,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Williams,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Stein,  of  Stockton, 
Mr.  A.  B.  H.  Chapin  and  Miss  H.  E.  Chapin,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hawes,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Mrs.  D.  Van  Denburgh  and  Miss  Van  Den- 
burgh,  of  Los  Gatos,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Weddle,  of 
Denver. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Mateo  last  week 
were  Miss  Irwin,  of  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Colonel  Maxwell 
Watson,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Aldershot,  England, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Barnard,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Hefty,  of  Drain,  Or.,  Mr.  B.  N.  Stone,  of  Oak- 
land, Mrs.  H.  Mabury,  Miss  C.  Mabury,  and  Mr. 
P.  R.  Mabury,  of  San  Jose\  Mrs.  Jules  Willard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Sachs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Macdonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Prince,  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Morgan 
and  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  P. 
B.  Plumb,  of  Emporia,  Kas.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Osborne, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Peters,  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Smith 
Lakewood,  of  New  Jersey. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known   in  San   Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  T.  M.  Anderson,  U.  S.  V.,  Mrs. 
Anderson,  the  Misses  Anderson,  and  Lieutenant 
Anderson,  who  returned  from  Manila  on  the  Japanese 
steamer  America  Maru  on  Friday  last,  have  been 
staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Surgeon  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  formerly 
of  the  Boston,  is  now  on  recruiting  service  in  Chicago. 
He  is  well  known  here,  and  is  popular  in  society 
circles. 

Brigadier-General  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  U.  S.  V., 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Major  W.  O.  Owen,  U.  S.  A., 
were  among  the  officers  who  returned  from  Manila 
on  the  transport  Grant  last  week. 

Mrs.  Albert  Kautz,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Kautz, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Miller,  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  were  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Captain  J.  H.  Macomber,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  Pre- 
sidio, who  is  on  sick  leave,  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  San  Jos6  during  the  week.  He  is  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  Miss  Macomber. 

Major  George  Tholloway,  additional  paymaster, 
U.  S.  V.,  has  been  relieved  from  further  duty  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  ordered  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  duty. 

Rear-Admiral  Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Kempff  have  been  staying  in  Oakland  during  the 
week. 

Major  James  Canby,  additional  paymaster,  U.  S, 
V.,  has  been  relieved  from  further  duty  in  the  De- 
partment of  Missouri,  and  ordered  to  this  city. 

Mr.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  came  up  from  San  Diego 
early  in  the  week  to  meet  his  brother,  Brigadier- 
General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  U.  S.  V.,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  shortly  from  the  East  on  his  way 
to  Manila. 

Major  William  O.  Owen,  U.  S.  V.,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  attending  surgeon  and  examiner  of  recruits. 

Major  C.  H.  Potter,  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  arrived  from  Manila  recently,  has 
been  staying  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Acting  Assistant-Surgeon  James  L.  Bevans,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  St.  Louis,  and 
ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  for  assignment 
to  duty. 

The  solitary  tooth  of  Buddha  is  to  be  contained 
in  what  will  probably  be  the  most  valuable  coffer  in 
the  world  (says  the  London  Chronicle).  A  Shan 
chieftain  recently  sent  to  Moulmein,  in  Burmab,  an 
emerald  worth,  it  is  declared,  two  lakhs  of  rupees 
(200,000),  in  order  that  the  Burmese  Buddhists  might 
include  it  among  the  jewels  which  they  are  going 
to  send  to  Ceylon  in  order  to  adorn  the  tooth- 
holding  coffer.  Jewelry  worth  50,000  rupees  had 
been  already  received  from  Rangoon  and  Mandalay, 
and  the  Moulmein  Buddhists  have  themselves  secured 
jewelry  to  the  value  of  85,000  rupees.  j«wt 


HOCH    DER    KAISER. 

[At  the  banquet  tendered  by  the  Union  League  Club,  in 
New  York,  to  the  officers  of  the  Raleigh  recently.  Captain 
Coghlan  recited  "  Hoch  der  Kaiser."  His  recitation  and 
speech  gave  great  offense  to  the  German  Government. 
The  verses  were  written  in  1896  by  A.  M.  Gordon,  who, 
until  his  death  a  year  ago,  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Montreal  Herald.} 

Der  Kaiser  auf  der  Vaterland 
Und  Gott  on  high  all  things  gommand. 
Ve  two  1     Ach  !  don'd  you  understand  ? 
Meinself — und  Gott  1 

Vile  some  men  sing  der  bower  divine, 
Mein  soldiers  sing  "  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein," 
Und  dring  der  healt  in  Rhenish  wein, 
Auf  Me — und  Gott  1 

Dere's  France  dot  swaggers  all  around, 
She's  ausgespieldt — she's  no  aggoundt ; 
To  much,  ve  dinks,  she  don'd  amoundt ; 
Meinself— und  Gott. 

She  vill  not  dare  to  fight  again  ; 
But,  if  she  should,  I'll  show  her  blain 
Dot  Elsass  und  (in  French)  Lorraine 
Are  mein,  by  Gott  1 

Dere's  gran'ma  dinks  she's  nicht  schmall  bier, 
Mit  Boers  and  dings  she  interfere — 
She'll  learn  none  owns  dis  hemisphere 
But  Me— und  Gott. 

She  dinks,  dot  frau,  some  ships  she's  got, 
Und  soldiers  mit  der  scarlet  coat — 
Ach  I     Ve  could  knock  dem — pouf— like  dot  I 
Meinself — und  Gott. 

In  dimes  auf  peace  brebared  for  wars, 
I  bear  der  helm  und  spear  of  Mars, 
Und  care  nicht  for  ten  thousand  Czars — 
Meinself — und  Gott. 

In  short,  I  humor  every  whim, 
Mit  aspect  dark  und  visage  grim  ; 
Gott  pulls  mit  Me  und  I  rait  him — 
Meinself — und  Gott. 


Art  Notes. 

The  successful  exhibition  of  the  Sketch  Club  prac- 
tically closed  on  Saturday,  April  29th,  but  in  response 
to  many  requests  there  will  be  one  last  glimpse  of  the 
pictures  on  Saturday,  May  6th. 

Christian  Jorgenson  has  been  doing  considerable 
sketching  recently  near  Mt.  Shasta,  and  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  sell  several  sketches.  In  June  he 
will  take  a  class  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  on  a  sketch- 
ing trip. 

Mrs.  Albertine  Randall  Wheelan  is  busy  on  some 
sketches  for  the  coming  exhibition  of  the  California 
Club. 

Mrs.  Angela  Jorgenson  has  presented  to  the  Bohe- 
mian Club  a  poker  etching  of  "  Uncle"  George  T. 
Bromley.  The  idea  of  the  sketch  has  been  very 
cleverly  carried  out. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Stringer  Lee  has  removed  her  studio 
to  430  Pine  Street,  and  is  engaged  in  some  interest- 
ing work. 

Miss  Evelyn  McCormick  will  sketch  at  Monterey 
this  summer,  and  will  go  abroad  in  the  winter. 

Professor  J.  Ivey  has  returned  to  this  city  after  an 
absence  of  three  years  and  has  brought  many 
sketches  of  landscapes  in  England  and  Wales.  His 
studio  is  at  131  Post  Street. 

J.  W.  Clawson  has  just  completed  portraits  of  Mr. 
W.  Mayo  Newhall  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood. 

Joseph  Greenbaum  is  finishing  up  his  past  orders, 
and  is  preparing  to  go  to  Monterey  to  sketch  for 
several  weeks.     Chapel  Judson  will  accompany  him. 

Charles  J.  Carlson  has  removed  to  219  Kearny 
Street,  and  has  a  number  of  portraits  under  way. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Crand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  Jgl.OO  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


The  trip  up  Mt.  Tamalpais  is  a  pleasure  whether 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly  in  San  Francisco  or  ob- 
scured by  the  fog.  In  clear  weather  the  panoramic 
outlook  from  the  summit  and  veranda  of  the  Tavern 
is  incomparable  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  bay,  Mill  Valley,  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  shut  off  from  view,  the  visitor  is  afforded  a 
sight  of  fleecy  banks  of  fog  which  lie  below  the  lofty 
summit  of  the  mountain  which  are  beautiful  beyond 
description.        

The  magnificent  residence  which  A.  T.  Stewart, 
the  merchant  prince,  built  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  which  has  been  occupied  ten  years  as  a  club- 
house, probably  will  be  torn  down  soon.  The  heirs 
are  considering  offers  for  the  property.  jahnt 


—  For  a  pretty  effect  in  stationery 
nothiog  is  so  chaste  as  the  Fleur-de-Lii  Linen 
when  stamped  with  monogram  in  silver.  Messrs. 
Cooper  &  Co.  have  superior  facilities  in  this  line, 
and  show  a  number  of  new  ideas. 


—  Diamonds  have  advanced  twenty  per 
cent.,  but  A.  Hirschman,  the  Diamond  Jeweler,  10 
Post  Street,  has  not  marked  up  his  superb  stock  of 
diamonds. 

• — ♦    » 

—  A   PLACE  OF   INTEREST  FOR   VISITORS    IS   THE 

Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paiotiogs,  by  European  mas- 
ters.    No.  113  Geary  Street. 


WHAT 


IS   MEANT    BY 


Popular  Prices 


FINE  SHOES 

New  Summer  Styles 

•       $3,    $4,    $5,    $6,    $7. 


Free  samples  of  Greenbaum's  Lislerol  Toolh  Pow- 
der mailed  on  application.    Write  to  200  Post  Street, 


830-832-834  MARKET  STREET, 

SAX  FKANCISCO. 

'Phone  Main  1659. 

BUCKINGHAM  PARK 

Switzerland  of  America. 

FOB  S AXE— THE  BIAGNIFICENT  ESTATE 
of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Buckingham,  comprising  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  with  five  miles  of  frontage  on 
Clear  Lake,  distant  eight  miles  from  Kelseyville  and 
about  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The  property  is  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  art  and  nature  combined  ; 
with  ten  miles  of  private  road  a  continual  series  of  vistas 
are  developed.  Elevation  of  about  i.ooo  to  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  property  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Konokti.  The  atmosphere  is  pleasant  and  comfortable 
the  year  round,  equally  pleasant  in  summer  and  winter. 
Improvements  consist  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  comprising 
eight  rooms  and  modern  improvements  ;  large  barn  and 
outbuildings,  engine-room,  winery,  and  wine-cellar,  and 
private  pumping  works  for  domestic  supply  and  irriga- 
tion, with  storage  reservoir  of  110,000  gallons.  The 
orchard  surrounding  the  home  comprises  all  the  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  trees — the  orange,  lemon,  prune,  apricot 
— as  well  as  full-bearing  vineyard.  Underground  sys- 
tem for  irrigation.  The  house  stands  on  a  slope  about 
200  feet  from  the  lake,  and  at  the  back  of  the  residence  is 
a  borax  lake,  which  belongs  to  the  property.  On  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  are  private  landing,  slip,  and  inclosed 
boat-houses.  Fine  boating  and  fishing  on  the  lake ;  good 
hunting  throughout  the  country  about,  including  deer. 
The  entire  property  is  inclosed  with  a  substantial  wire 
fence,  and  approached  by  a  main  driveway  60  feet  wide 
by  private  road  of  three  miles  from  Soda  Bay.  The 
estate  comprises  one  of  the  most  attractive  gentleman's 
homes  in  the  State  of  California,  and  is  offered  for  sale 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will. 

For  further  data,  as  to  price  and  permission  to  view  the 
property,  apply  to 

EASTON,  ELDFJDGE  &  CO., 
638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TO    RENT 

For  the  Summer  Months 

The  country  residence  of  Mr.  I.  G. 
Waterman  at  Montecito,  Santa 
Barbara  County,  Cal. 

House  fully  furnished  with  tahle 
and  bed  linen.  Stable,  with  five 
horses  and  carriages. 

Inquire  of        W.  TV.  BURTON, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Educational. 
Positions  Secured  1 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments.  War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

nonuT7   onunni   for  young  ladies. 

UUUniL  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila. 
delphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogonti  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


SOHMERPIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST 
BYRON  MAUZY,  308  Post  St. 

All  the  latest  Music-Books,  etc.,  in  our  Sheet-Music  Department. 
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YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

THIS  WONDERFUL  CREATION  OF 
NATURE  IS  NOW  AT  ITS  BEST 

Just  what  that  means,  however,  the  ablest  writers  and 
the  most  talented  artists  have  been  unable  to  tell  us. 
They  have  written  volumes  and  have  painted  the  very 
heavens  fn  their  efforts  to  do  the  subject  justice,  but  in 
despair  have  finally  exclaimed 

Go  and  See  for  Yourself 

Now  that's  good  advice.  You  will  find  there  a  narrow, 
crooked  chasm  seven  miles  long,  with  rugged  battle- 
mented  walls  |0  times  higher  than  the  highest  building. 
You  will  find  water-falls  leaping  from  vertical  cliffs  |6 
times  higher  than  Niagara.  You  will  see  mountain  parks 
studded  with  every  variety  of  forest  tree  and  flowering 
shrub.  You  will  see  thundering  torrents,  roaring  cata- 
racts, beautiful  lakes,  inspiring  skies,  brilliant  rainbows,  a 
wealth  of  ferns  and  plant  beauty,  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
air  bursting  their  very  throats  in  song  for  the  pure  ecstasy 
of  living. 
THE  TRIP  HAS  NO  HARDSHIPS 

"  You  go  in  a  luxurious  sleeping-car  to  within  65  miles 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  ia  com- 
fortable coaches  over  a  fine  turnpike. 

Hotel  rates  in  the  Valley  are  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per 
day ;  and  the  charges  for  guides  and  saddle  animals  vary 
from  51.00  for  a  trip  on  the  floor  of  the  Valley,  to  $4.00 
for  an  all-day  trip  up  the  difficult  trails. 

The  side  trip  to  the  famous 

MARIPOSA  BIG  TREES 

is  $2.00,  and  should  always  be  included. 

Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent  will  tell  you  all  about 
Ticket  Rates  and  Train  Movements.  He  will  also  give 
you  a  folder  containing  other  information  about  Yosemite. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave   and   are    due   to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  April  9,  1899. 


OO  A 
30  A 

OO  A 
30  A 


8.3O  A 

9-O0  A 


*i.oo  r 

4.00  F 


4.30  * 
4.30  p 
5.00  p 

U5.00  p 


5-30  P 
5-3°  * 

5-3°  1 

6.00  P 
6.00  p 
*6.oo  P 

7.OO  T 


J8.00  p 
tio.05  p 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. . 

Eenicia,  Smsnn,  and  Sacramento 

MarysvUle,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rnmsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Placerville,  Marys- 
vflle,  Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  EI 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  Porterville 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  SanRamon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Landing, 
Marysville,  and  Oroville 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 

Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond 

The  Owl.  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 

Pacific  Coast  Limited,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  East 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   

Sunset  Limited,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso,  New  Orleans,  and 


'8.45A 
5-45  P 


5-45  P 
8-45  P 


6.15  P 
8-45  P 


4.15  P 
4.15  P 


6-45  P 
7-45  P 


10.45  * 
7.15  P 
iz.15  P 


f8.45A 
12.15  P 

8.45  A 

6-45  P 
9.45  A 
7-45  A 
12.15  P 


7-45  a 
tio.50  P 


East Ji-45  p 

SAN  LBANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


* 

8.00  A 

I9.OO  A 

Mhlkosh,  Shminarv  Pabk, 

fltchbubg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lhandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorbnzo,  Cherry, 

6-45  a 
r|9. i5  a 
**9-45  A 
10.45  A 

III  .OO  A 
t'3,00   P 

AND 

Haywards. 

rzz.45  A 

"•45  P 

S.OO  P 
7-00  P 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 

fe.45  P 

'5-45  ' 

L      7-45  P 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

I7.45  a     Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8.05  P 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 550  * 

*a.  15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal  Way 

Stations *io-5o  a 

4. IS  T  San  Jose,  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions          9-20  A 

&4.15  P  Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       /9-2°  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 
♦7.15  9.00      11.00  a.  m.,    Ji.oo    *a.oo    ta.oo 

*4.™>  t5-°o     *6.oop.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.  m.    t*a-OQ   *100  la-°°  *3°°  14-00  *5.0QP.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge}. 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6.io  a    South  San  Francisco *6-3o  p 

*7 .00  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .30  r 

$7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose".  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations 18. 35  p 

9.00  a  San  Jose1,  Trea  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4  ■  10  r 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *8.c< 

San  jos€  and  Way  Stations., 


10 . 40  A 
11.30  A 


5.30  p 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 

Palo     Alto,     Santa     Clara,     San 

Jose,      GUroy,     Hollister,     Santa 

Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36  a 

•3.30  r    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *g.oo  a 

•4.15  p    San  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 

♦5,00  P    San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.50  a 

5.30  r    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *8.35a 

6.30  r    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

fn.45  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7 .30  r 


a  for  Morning.       P  for  Afteraoou.      *  Sundays  excepted, 

J  Sunday  only,    t  Saturdays  only.    %  Mondays  only. 

t  Sa  orday  and  Sunday.    /"Sunday  and  Monday. 


-The_?ACIFIO  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  foi  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
Inorin    of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Moths  have  strange  tastes  :  they  appear  in  furs  in 
midsummer. — Life,  , 

Palmer  Coyne — "  Put  not  your  trust  in  riches." 
Byrne  Coyne — "  No  ;  put  your  riches  in  trusts." — 
Life. 

He — "You  can't  always  judge  a  man's  character  by 
his  clothes."  She — "  You  can  by  those  of  his  wife  !  " 
—Judy. 

Site — "Why  do  married  men  live  longer  than 
single  ones?"  He — "They  don't;  it  only  seems 
lorjger." — Ex. 

"  Is  Tommie  any  relation  of  yours  ?  "  asked  a  gen- 
tleman of  Bobbie;  "he  has  the  same  name  as 
yours."  "Yes,"  said  Bobbie,  "his  papa  married 
my  mamma." — Bazar. 

Coroner — "Was  the  victim  conscious  when  you 
reached  him  ?  "  Pat — "  Yis,  sor  ;  he  won.  But 
bechune  us,  I  don't  belave  he  knew  ut." — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

Up  to  date :  "We  are  going  to  have  the  most 
realistic  missionary  sermon  at  our  church  next  Sun- 
day." "Indeed."  "Yes,  indeed;  the  church  is  to 
be  decorated  with  rifles  and  Gatlings." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Curiosity:  "What's  your  purpose  here?"  asked 
the  savage.  "  We're  going  to  civilize  you,"  answered 
the  white  man  who  had  just  landed.  "Ah  1  What 
method  do  you  use — Springfield,  Lee-Metford,  or 
Krag-Jbrgensen  ?" — Washington  Star. 

"Why  does  he  make  all  those  motions  with  his 
arm  before  he  pitches  the  ball  ?  "  "  Those  are  signals 
to  the  catcher.  The  two  men  always  work  in  con- 
cert." "Dear  me!  Is  that  the  '  concert  pitch '  I've 
heard  about  so  often  ?  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  Did  the  investigation  annoy  you?"  "  Not  much," 
answered  the  practical  politician,  who  had  just  been 
on  the  witness-stand  ;  "it  puzzles  me  a  little  now  and 
then  to  decide  whether  I  should  say,  '  I  decline  to 
answer '  or  '  I  don't  remember.' " —  Washington  Star. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  beggar  importuned  a  lawyer 
for  alms.  "Let  me  give  you  some  valuable  ad- 
vice," said  the  lawyer.  "I'd  rather  you  sold  the  ad- 
vice and  gave  me  the  proceeds,"  ventured  the  beggar, 
trying  not  to  seem  forward  or  obtrusive. — Detroit 
Journal. 

The  austere  judge  looked  down  upon  the  young 
woman  who  was  accused  of  complicity  in  holding  up 
the  overland  mail  train.  "  Urn.  So  you  robbed  the 
mails,  did  you?"  he  remarked;  "well,  you're  not 
the  first  woman  who  has  done  that." — Colorado 
Springs  Gazette. 

"  My  wife,"  said  the  tall,  lantern-jawed  man,  "is 
as  womanly  a  woman  as  you  could  find  ;  but  she  can 
hammer  nails  like  lightning."  "  Wonderful  1  "  sang 
the  chorus.  "  Lightning,"  the  tall,  lantern-jawed 
man  continued,  "seldom  strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

One  of  the  natives — "Talk  about  healthy  loca- 
tions 1  Why,  when  I  came  to  this  town  I  only 
weighed  about  sixty  pounds.  Now  look  at  me.  I 
don't  weigh  an  ounce  less  than  two  hundred  1 " 
Guest — "Been  here  long?"  Native — "Not  very 
long.  Let's  see.  I'm  thirty-eight  now.  It  was 
about  twenty-nine  years  ago." — Boston  Transcript. 

A  driveling  idiot  went  out  from  his  lair  the  other 
day  and  finally  reached  the  Electric  Review  office, 
where  he  discovered  a  victim.  "  Why,"  said  the 
idiot,  "  is  a  man  who  has  seen  Niagara  Falls  and  a 
man  who  has  not  seen  Niagara  Falls  like  a  ham- 
sandwich?"  "Givitup,"said  the  victim,  suspiciously. 
"  It's  easy,"  said  the  idiot.  "  Givitup,"  repeated  the 
victim,  firmly.  "  Why,"  replied  the  idiot,  "  one  has 
seen  the  mist  and  the  other  has  missed  the  scene. 
Ha,  ha  1  Catch  ;t  ?  "  "  Of  course  I  do,  you  fool," 
answered  the  victim;  "but  what's  the  sandwich  to 
do  with  it?"  "That's  where  you  bite,"  said  the 
idiot,  as  he  made  a  dive  for  the  door. — Ex. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


"  Who's  ahead  ?  "  inquired  the  Filipino  who  was 
looking  for  war  news.  "Aguinaldo,"  replied  the 
other  native  ;  "  he's  six  miles  and  three  laps  ahead." 
— Ex. 


Teething  babies  and  feverish  children  need  Steed- 
man's  Soothing  Powders.    Try  them. 


"  It  isn't  injurious  to  eat  a  clove  once  in  a  while,  is 
it,  doctor?"  "Well,  that  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  spirit  with  which  you  do  it."—  Chicago  Tribune. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


"Elk* 

Good. 


Pioneer*' 

Medium. 


'Obelisk"     "Neptune* 

Cotton   Hoser 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

B.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-5'79  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


NEW  CENTURY  GALIGRAPH 


Latest  and  Best.  If  yon  are 
interested  in  Type  writers  It 
will  pay  yon  to  look  into  Its 
merits. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 


THE    CALL 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  6ght  against 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State. 

The  "  sure  thing "  races  are  NOT 
ADVERTISED  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filied  with 
the  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 


Delivered  by  carrier 
Weekly  Call   -     -     - 


65c.  a  month 
$1.00  per  year 


W.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


The  time  is  rapidly  passing 

in  which   any  person 

can  obtain 

HOW  JO  READ  FACES 


OUR  OFFER. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  seven 
books.  Two  vole.,  price, 
bound  in  sheep $6.00 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  this  price. 

First  Order  Served  First, 
akgonaut  publishing  co., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  I1ATE8T  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hote 


boktestelij  eh  co. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JT^SSSV  (   401-403  Sansome  St. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1899 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail... 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bound  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World^Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.25 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. . .     5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest'8  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.»5 
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In  a  recent  address  in  which  Congressman  Kahn  made  an 
Unity  of  appeal  to   State  pride,  he   touched  upon  a 

Purpose  and  weakness  that  has  done  much  to  retard  the 
Method.  advancement  of   California,     "  Too   often," 

he  said,  "  petty  selfishness  and  envy  stand  in  the  way  of 
great  public  enterprises."  That  this  is  true,  no  thoughtful 
person  will  deny.  The  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  to  which 
Mr.  Kahn  makes  objection,  has  not  only  hurt  the  State,  but 
outside  it  has  created  the  impression  that  Californians  are 
jealous  of  each  other. 

Whenever  a  Californian  has  been  mentioned  for  an  ap- 
pointment, he  has  been  assailed  from  his  own  home.  If  the 
decision  rested  with  the  President,  delegations  and  docu- 
ments have  poured  upon  him,  all  designed  to  show  the  utter 
-unfitness  of  the  person  in  mind,  or  the  fitness  of  some  other 
person,  the  result  being  that   in  disgust  and  self-protection 


the  President  has  more  than  once  had  to  drop  California 
altogether  and  let  the  honor  go  elsewhere.  When  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  brigadier  from  this  State  seemed  probable, 
and  H.  G.  Otis  was  named  as  the  choice  of  McKinley, 
batteries  of  abuse  were  opened  on  the  Southern  editor, 
possibly  with  intent  to  keep  the  place  open,  but  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  a  capricious  effort  to  defeat  him,  as  such  efforts 
are  invariable  when  opportunity  arises.  Had  not  the  Presi- 
dent stood  by  his  determination  there  would  have  been  no 
brigadier  from  California. 

The  pernicious  and  almost  malign  attacks  by  Californians 
upon  any  other  Californian  who  seems  in  line  for  prefer- 
ment are  senseless  and  scandalous.  It  is  time  for  them  to  be 
at  an  end.  To  check  the  ambitions  of  a  bad  man  were  proper 
enough,  but  we  are  not  all  bad.  Nevertheless,  there  is  none 
so  strong  in  popular  esteem  that  he  will  not  (provided  he 
permit  himself  to  be  named  for  official  honors)  be  assailed 
by  those  who  should  be  his  allies. 

No  community  can  prosper  save  through  the  united  action 
of  its  people.  This  is  true  of  its  material  interests,  as  of  its 
social  and  political.  Californians  ought  to  be  proud  of  their 
great  State,  and  work  with  undivided  purpose  for  the  devel- 
opment of  its  natural  resources,  the  betterment  of  its  water- 
ways, the  improvement  of  its  harbors  ;  and  this  spirit  should 
extend  up  and  down  the  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Puget 
Sound,  paying  no  attention  to  the  artificial  lines  marking  the 
bounds  of  different  commonwealths.  If  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
to  attain  the  commercial  standing  to  which  by  reason  of 
extent  and  latent  wealth  it  is  entitled,  it  must  regard  itself  as 
a  single  community.  For  the  western  delegations  in  Con- 
gress to  stand  together  is  a  plain  duty.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  they  should  do  this  than  haggle  over  a  petty 
patronage  or  flood  the  mails  with  franked  documents. 

As  it  is,  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  San  Pedro  break- 
water is  regarded  as  a  triumph,  whereas  that  work  ought  to 
have  been  under  way  long  ago,  and  other  work  now  in 
progress.  The  Pacific  Coast  requires  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  sums.  Even  in  San  Francisco  Bay  there  are 
dangerous  rocks  to  be  blasted,  and  while  each  succeeding 
year  is  marked  by  casual  comment  concerning  the  matter, 
the  rocks  remain  a  menace  to  commerce.  The  whole  coast 
is  interested  ;  but  each  little  section,  in  its  desire  to  have 
something  done  for  itself,  neglects  the  broader  propositions  ; 
everybody's  business  being  nobody's,  nothing  is  done.  In 
the  same  manner  all  Californians  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Pacific  Coast  generally.  We  want  to  see  harbors 
perfected  wherever  there  is  need  of  a  harbor,  and  whether 
this  be  at  the  extreme  south  or  the  extreme  north,  it  must 
have  beneficent  effect  upon  the  entire  region.  It  is  im- 
possible for  one  section  to  be  legitimately  prosperous  if  the 
section  next  to  it  is  neglected.  The  logical  outcome  is  for 
them  to  pool  their  issues  and  flourish  in  unison,  and  this 
applies  with  equal  force  to  all  that  broad  stretch  known  as 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

California  needs  to  be  developed  as  a  whole,  not  in  spots, 
and  to  secure  a  share  in  this  growth,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton will  have  to  keep  pace.  States  not  touched  by  ocean 
waters  will  share  any  prosperity  along  the  actual  border  of 
the  sea.  The  natural  trade  affiliation  of  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Arizona  is  with  the  West  as  against  the  East. 
In  such  gains  as  are  made  on  the  Pacific  they  will  have  a 
share,  and  in  the  consequent  interior  growth  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  will  have  a  substantial  part. 
Hence  the  urgency  of  standing  together  to  take  advantage 
of  new  conditions  that  have  arisen  and  to  create  others  still 
more  favorable. 

Pacific  Coast  commerce  is  expanding  rapidly,  and  the 
future  will  see  it  reach  proportions  not  dreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago,  but  this  expansion  is  the  result  of  circumstances, 
and  could  be  greatly  stimulated  by  concerted  and  intelligent 
action.  If  there  existed  harmony,  if  an  acrimonious  jeal- 
ousy did  not  crop  out  at  every  opportunity,  capital  would 
be  less  reluctant,  no  enterprise  would  languish  for  want  of 
funds,  no  rich  mine  be  idle,  no  fertile  acres  be  left  to  pro- 
duce only  wild  herbage.  It  is  a  fact  that  bickering  has 
created  a  feeling  of  distrust.     If  California  can  not  put  for- 


ward a  man  whom  his  fellow-citizens  will  pronounce  com- 
petent and  worthy,  certainly  the  people  will  all  be  judged 
abroad  by  the  standard  they  themselves  set  up,  and  will 
waste  their  time  at  home  in  crimination  and  recrimination. 
The  daily  press  now  pays  more  attention  to  a  spoilsmen's 
wrangle  over  a  trifling  sinecure  than  to  the  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  State.  There  is  necessity  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  unite,  and  here  is  the  principal  State  not  even  at 
one  with  itself,  seemingly  failing  to  realize  what  it  might  ac- 
complish. Congressman  Kahn's  conception  of  State  pride 
is  worthy  of  indorsement.  jlhlrt 

It  has  been  popularly  supposed  that  the  question  of  seating 
Vacant  Sena  a  United  States  Senator  appointed  tem- 
torships  and  porarily  by  the  governor  of  the  State  after 
Appointments.  trie  legislature  had  been  in  session  subse- 
quent to  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy  and  had  failed  to 
elect,  was  permanently  settled  by  the  precedent  of  recent 
decisions,  so  far  as  precedent  could  bind  the  Senate,  which 
is  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members.  That 
ancient  question,  however,  which  it  is  fair  to  say  has  received 
various  constructions  by  various  Senates  in  the  space  of  a 
century,  is  to  be  again  thrown  into  the  arena  of  discussion 
by  the  appointment  of  Senator  Quay  from  Pennsylvania  to 
fill  a  temporary  vacancy  created  by  the  expiration  of  his 
term  on  the  fourth  of  March  last. 

When  Mr.  Quay's  term  expired,  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  in  session,  and  actually  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
elect  his  successor.  A  committee  of  the  same  legislature 
had  formally  charged  Senator  Quay  with  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, and  at  the  same  time  the  courts  of  Philadelphia 
were  trying  him  for  using  State  funds  for  private  specula- 
tion. The  legislature  failed  to  agree  upon  a  senatorial  can- 
didate, the  jury  in  the  legal  case  acquitted  Senator  Quay  of 
the  charges  against  him,  and  Governor  Stone  promptly 
appointed  him  his  own  successor  in  the  Senate  until  such 
time  as  a  future  legislative  session  might  regularly  fill  the 
senatorial  seat.  What  may  have  been  Governor  Stone's 
motives  and  to  what  extent  he  may  have  exceeded  his  powers 
under  the  constitution  of  his  own  State,  which  does  not  con- 
template an  appointment  by  the  governor  in  any  event,  are 
subjects  of  minor  importance  outside  of  the  present  chaotic 
politics  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  pertinent  fact  of  general 
interest  remains  that  his  act  has  brought  the  old  question 
back  to  the  doors  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Read,  of  Delaware,  resigned  in  December,  1793. 
The  legislature  of  the  State  convened  the  following  month 
and  adjourned  in  February  without  having  filled  the  vacancy. 
In  March  the  governor  appointed  a  temporary  successor, 
who  was  refused  a  seat  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  20  to  7, 
on  the  ground  that  a  session  of  the  State  legislature  had 
intervened  between  Read's  resignation  and  the  appointment. 
A  similar  case  arose  in  Connecticut  in  1825.  The  term 
of  Senator  Lanman  had  expired  in  March  of  that  year. 
The  next  day  he  produced  the  governor's  certificate  of  ap- 
pointment. The  legislature  was  not  in  session  at  the  time. 
The  Senate  refused  to  seat  Lanman  by  a  vote  of  23  to  18. 
The  principle  of  these  decisions  was  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  fill  vacancies  which  occur  at  regular  and 
anticipated  periods,  such  as  the  expiration  of  a  term.  The 
close  of  a  term  by  expiration  was  not  considered  to  be 
a  "  happening"  as  contemplated  by  the  national  constitution. 
The  case  of  Lee  Mantle,  of  Montana,  was  decided  ad- 
versely in  1S93,  and  carried  with  it  two  other  applications 
for  seats  by  appointment  from  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Wyoming.  The  legislatures  of  all  three  States  had 
been  in  session,  and  all  three  had  attempted  to  elect 
senators  without  success.  The  governor  of  each  State 
made  an  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  United 
States  Senate  declined  to  confirm  Mr.  Mantle's  claim  to 
membership  by  a  vote  of  32  to  29.  It  disposed  of  the  case 
from  Washington  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  vote, 
and  the  appointee  from  Wyoming  tendered  his  resignation 
to  his  governor. 

The  latest  instance  was  that  of    Henry  W.  Corbett,  of 
Oregon,   which,   though  the  circumstances  were  somewhat 
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different,  was  such  that  it  falls  in  the  general  line  with,  and 
strengthens  the  precedents  we  have  cited.  A  session  of  the 
legislature,  at  which  a  senator  was  to  be  chosen,  was  dead- 
locked on  the  question  of  organization,  and  it  never  con- 
vened and  never  transacted  business.  The  governor  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Corbett.  His  application  went  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  exhaustively  argued,  and  in  February,  1898,  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  50  to  19,  it  was  declared  that  the  gov- 
ernor's appointee  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat. 

In  the  vote  which  disposed  of  Mr.  Corbett's  claims  there 
was  no  partisan  line  drawn.  The  majority  was  composed 
of  30  Democrats  and  20  Republicans,  including  such 
prominent  senators  as  Burrows,  Cullom,  Davis,  Hale,  and 
Penrose  (who  is  Mr.  Quay's  colleague  from  Pennsylvania), 
while  Quay  himself  was  paired  with  Senator  Morgan,  who 
would  otherwise  have  voted  to  seat  Mr.  Corbett.  On  the 
other  side  were  15  Republicans,  among  whom  were  Aldrich, 
Allison,  Foraker,  Frye,  Hawley,  Hoar,  and  Lodge.  The 
Senate  which  rejected  Mr.  Corbett  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  will  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Quay.  There  are  a 
dozen  new  senators  who  will  have  something  to  say.  A 
natural  conclusion  would  be  that  Mr.  Quay  would  be  re- 
fused a  seat,  although  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
applicant  will  be  personally  strong  enough  with  his  fellow- 
members  in  the  Senate  to  gain  his  point. 

It  adds  to  the  complication  that  three  other  States  are 
watching  the  result,  and  will  be  affected  by  it.  Delaware, 
Utah,  and  California  were  also  deadlocked  last  winter  on 
the  question  of  selecting  senators.  If  Mr,  Quay  is  seated, 
the  governor  of  each  of  these  States  undoubtedly  will  make 
an  appointment,  and  as  the  circumstances  in  all  are  parallel 
with  that  in  Pennsylvania,  they  must  all  be  treated  alike. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  from  a  Republican  standpoint 
in  seating  these  four  appointees.  A  fair  working  majority  is 
already  assured  the  Republicans  in  the  next  Senate.  The 
governors  of  California  and  Utah  are  Republican  and  the 
governor  of  Delaware  a  Democrat.  Presuming  that  Gov- 
ernor Wells,  of  Utah,  would  nominate  a  silver  man,  the 
advantages,  in  a  partisan  sense,  would  be  practically  nil. 
Senate  action  should  follow  the  precedents  cited.  jlhl„ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  universal  throughout  the 
The  Trade  commercial  world  is  the  activity  of  the  com- 

of  the  petition  to  secure  an  increased  share  of  the 

Orient.  trade  of  the  Orient.    It  is  only  in  the  broader 

sense  that  the  movement  can  be  called  new,  for  its  founda- 
tion was  laid  many  years  ago,  when  Russia  turned  its  atten- 
tion from  the  task  of  extending  its  empire  in  the  direction  of 
India,  and  began  its  advances  upon  China.  The  progress 
since  that  event  has  been  rapid  and  all-embracing,  even 
Italy,  in  spite  of  its  preoccupation  with  domestic  affairs,  and 
little  Denmark  being  drawn  into  the  general  scramble.  It 
was  inevitable  that  America  should  become  involved  in  the 
commercial  phase  of  the  struggle,  for,  as  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  admirably  expressed  it  during  his  visit  to  this  city, 
the  Pacific  is  peculiarly  America's  ocean,  and  the  interest  of 
San  Francisco  is  more  direct  and  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  indications  are  not  lacking  that  foreigners  are 
awakened  to  these  possibilities,  and  that  the  rival  ports  to 
the  north  and  south  are  striving  to  make  up  in  activity  what 
they  lack  in  size.  On  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma  already  has  the 
Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  which  has  cut  into 
the  Oriental  trade  of  San  Francisco  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  North  American  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  re- 
cently been  organized  there.  In  Seattle,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  line  of  steamers  to  Yoko- 
hama and  Hong  Kong  and  to  Vladivostok,  though  these 
latter  are  more  likely  to  touch  at  some  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili  when  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  once  in  opera- 
tion. To  the  south,  the  California  and  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company  is  running  steamers  regularly  between  San 
Diego  and  Hong  Kong  and  Yokohama.  In  this  city  the 
Japanese  line  is  finding  the  outlook  so  favorable  that  it  pro- 
poses shortly  to  double  its  service,  the  Oceanic  company 
has  ordered  three  new  and  commodious  vessels,  and  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Company  is  perfecting  its  plans  for  a 
line  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient. 

In  considering  the  share  which  each  country  now  has  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  China,  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  trade  passes  through  Hong 
Kong,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  this 
comes  from  and  goes  to  each  country.  The  exports  of  this 
country  to  Hong  Kong  amount  to  about  six  million  dollars 
a  year,  and  the  imports  from  Hong  Kong  to  about  one 
million.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  part  of  this  trade  is  in 
transit,  but  how  much  and  what  part  is  ultimately  trade  with 
China  and  what  part  with  other  foreign  countries  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say. 

Ig  joring  this  factor,  Great  Britain  takes  first  place  among 

the  countries  trading  with  China,  and  the  United  States  was 

feu;  :h  in  the  list  in  1894  and  fifth  in  1895.     In  1894,  Great 

-in  had  243 — or  nearly  one-quarter — in  every  thousand 


dollars'  worth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  ;  Hong  Kong 
had  187;  India,  145;  Continental  Europe,  159;  the 
United  States,  130;  and  Japan,  96.  All  other  countries 
furnished  only  40.  In  1895  the  share  of  Great  Britain  ad- 
vanced slightly — to  245  ;  of  Hong  Kong  to  193,  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  to  162,  of  Japan  to  118 — the  largest  ad- 
vance of  any  country — and  that  of  the  United  States 
dropped  to  105.  When  a  broader  view  is  taken,  however, 
the  growth  of  the  trade  of  this  country  compares  more 
favorably  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  recently  made  a  comparison  of  the  im- 
ports of  cotton  goods  and  yams  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  showed  that  during  the  decade  from 
1887  to  1S97  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  fell  off  eight 
per  cent,  in  value  and  fourteen  per  cent,  in  quantity,  while 
those  from  this  country  increased  fifty-nine  per  cent,  in  value 
and  sixty-eight  per  cent,  in  quantity. 

What  is  most  necessary  to  increase  the  trade  of  San 
Francisco  with  China  is  to  make  the  goods  that  the  mer- 
chants of  this  city  have  for  sale  more  thoroughly  known  in 
that  country.  Consul-General  Goodnow  at  Shanghai,  which 
is  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  China,  wrote  some 
very  practical  suggestions  in  this  connection  recently.  Most 
of  our  manufacturers,  he  says,  have  been  content  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  half-hearted  way  in  Asia.  You  can  not  buy  an 
American  hat  in  Shanghai.  American  houses  are  repre- 
sented in  China  by  foreigners,  and  they  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  push  the  manufactures  of  their  own  country  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  know 
only  the  manufactures  with  which  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  unless  American  houses  are  represented  by  Amer- 
icans, they  are  not  likely  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
American  goods,  except  in  those  limited  lines  in  which 
there  is  not  foreign  competition.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
efficacy  of  such  pushing,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  since 
agents  of  American  bicycles  and  phonographs  have  been 
there,  large  quantities  have  been  sold.  He  urges  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  exposition,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  already  arranged  to  establish  such  expositions  at  Cal- 
cutta, Manila,  and  Shanghai. 

The  importance  of  frequent  communication  can  not  be 
overlooked.  Of  the  two  steamship  lines  running  from  this 
port,  a  steamer  does  not  touch  at  Shanghai  more  than  once 
a  year,  the  mail  and  passengers  being  transferred  at  Japan. 
The  Northern  Pacific  steamers  touch  at  Shanghai  during 
the  summer  months.  As  against  these,  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  Company  (British)  furnishes  a  fortnightly  service 
from  Europe,  the  Cie  des  Messageries  Maritimes  (French) 
fortnightly  from  Marseilles,  the  North  German  Lloyds 
(German)  monthly  from  Bremen,  the  Austrian  Lloyd  from 
Trieste,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Victoria.  If  this 
country  is  to  compete  with  foreign  countries,  it  must  furnish 
communication  at  least  as  frequent.  Jltorl 


The  enormous  growth  of  the  convention-holding  habit  in 
The  holding  of  Am«ica  has  an  eloquent  significance.  Be- 
Conventions  fore  discussing  it,  let  us  glance  at  a  few  on 

in  America.  (he  ljst  of  0De   nundred  and  twenty  national 

conventions  that  are  to  be  held  this  year  : 

Four  of  them  are  devoted  to  reform  in  politics.  These 
are  the  National  Social  and  Political  Conference,  to  meet  at 
Buffalo,  June  28th  ;  the  National  Good  Citizenship  League 
(initiative,  referendum,  proportional  representation),  Cin- 
cinnati, May  2d;  League  of  American  Municipalities, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September  19th  (conference  by  municipal 
officers)  ;  National  Municipal  League  (to  discuss  a  model 
municipal  corporations  act),  Columbus,  O.,  November  15th. 

Six  are  to  be  devoted  to  social  science.  These  are  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 4th  (health,  jurisprudence,  finance,  social  economy, 
and  art)  ;  American  Health  Association,  Indianapolis,  Octo- 
ber 31st ;  International  Woman's  Health  League,  Cleveland, 
O.,  May  9th  ;  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, Cincinnati,  May  17th;  National  Prison  Association, 
Hartford,  September  23d  ;  National  Association  of  Officials 
of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  Augusta,  Me.,  July  21st, 

Twenty-eight  will  be  educational,  scientific,  and  profes- 
sional. Among  the  most  important  will  be  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Columbus, 
O.,  August  21st,  at  which  eleven  affiliated  societies  will 
meet.  Among  the  interests  represented  at  the  other  conven- 
tions will  be  popular  education,  libraries,  philology,  fisheries, 
ornithology,  physicians  of  various  schools  and  representing 
all  the  leading  specialties,  veterinary  work,  law,  civil  engi- 
neering, mechanical  engineering,  mining  engineering,  electri- 
cal engineering,  architecture,  music. 

Nine  will  be  summer  schools.  The  Chautauqua,  which 
during  the  last  year  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  will 
give  a  public  lecture  course,  its  principal  topics  being  Amer- 
ican history,  social  life,  art,  and  literature.  The  National 
Association  of  Elocutionists  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Chau- 
tauqua  at  the  end  of  June.     Harvard,   Cornell,  the   Uni- 


versity of  West  Virginia,  and  the  New  York  University 
will  have  summer  schools,  as  will  the  Catholics  also,  at 
Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Summer  School  of  Agriculture 
will  be  at  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-one  of  the  gatherings  will  be  religious.  Among  the 
more  important  will  be  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention  at 
Detroit,  July  5th  ;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention  at  Grand 
Rapids,  May  25th  ;  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion at  Northfield,  July  13th  ;  the  General  Conference  of 
Christian  Workers,  Northfield,  August  2d ;  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  Philadelphia,  November  17th ; 
Epworth  League,  Indianapolis,  July  20th  ;  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  October  17th  ; 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Cincinnati,  October 
1 2th ;  International  Missionary  Union,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  June  14th ;  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Seattle,  October 
20th. 

There  will  be  twenty-four  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
ventions, among  them  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial 
Congress,  Wichita,  Kan.,  May  31st  ;  Greater  America  Ex- 
position, Omaha,  July  1st;  International  Commercial  Con- 
gress, Philadelphia  ;  American  Bankers'  Association,  Cleve- 
land, October  ;  American  Association  of  Traveling  Passenger 
Agents,  Denver,  September  19th  ;  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Commissioners,  Denver,  August  10th ;  United 
States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations, 
Niagara  Falls,  July  26th  ;  National  Farmers'  Congress, 
Boston,  October  3d  ;  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  Ohio,  November  15th;  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Detroit,  December  nth  ;  Knights  of  Labor, 
Boston,  November  14th. 

There  will  be  sixteen  national  patriotic  meetings  and  cele- 
brations, including  the  various  patriotic  societies. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen  will  meet  at  Boston, 
August  14th. 

The  Pacific  States  will  have  six  of  these  conventions,  the 
New  England  States  twenty,  the  Northern  States  thirty-six, 
the  Southern  States  eighteen,  and  the  Western  States  forty- 
one. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  these  conventions  means  a  corre- 
sponding growth  of  organization,  which  in  turn  means  an 
increased  amalgamation  of  all  the  people,  a  harmonizing  of 
sectional  conflicts,  a  breaking  down  of  provincialism,  and  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  These  conventions,  more  than  anything  else,  express 
the  true  democracy  of  the  people,  the  true  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, of  common  sympathy  and  respect.  This  is  a  power  of 
incalculable  magnitude,  the  rock  upon  which  the  stability  of 
the  nation  is  being  founded.  Against  a  power  so  great  and 
yet  so  unconscious  of  its  own  existence,  no  serious  menace 
to  the  safety,  soundness,  and  purity  of  the  nation  can  pre- 
vail. Rapid  and  abundant  means  of  communication  by  a 
better  system  of  railways,  telegraph,  and  telephone  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  makes  this  amalgamation  of  a  people 
possible. 

Many  of  the  conventions  here  noted  represent  very  recent 
and  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  good  government  and  in- 
telligent living.  Manifest  abuses,  with  resultant  suffering, 
have  called  them  into  existence.  That  in  itself  is  an  elo- 
quent token  of  the  promptness  with  which  the  genius  of 
America  rises  to  an  emergency,  and  courageously  attacks 
the  problems  that  it  meets.  These  conventions  mean  a  high 
order  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  responsibility.  They 
indicate  an  intensely  progressive  spirit  and  an  urgent  aspira- 
tion. They  show  that  the  great  masses  of  intelligent  people 
know  their  duty  and  cheerfully  and  fearlessly  perform  it. 
A  nation  made  of  such  a  people  must  of  necessity  be  great 
beyond  all  comparison,  and  its  greatness  must  rapidly  in- 


City  elections  throughout  the  country  this  year  have  been 
.,  influenced  to  an  unusual  degree  by  the  ques- 

MUNICIPAL  Oil 

Ownership  in  tion  of  the  municipal  acquisition  of  public 
New  York.  utilities.     In  Chicago,  Mayor  Harrison  was 

reelected  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  street-railway  mo- 
nopoly, while  Altgeld,  as  an  independent  candidate,  favored 
an  even  more  radical  extension  of  municipal  functions  ;  in 
Detroit,  a  movement  is  under  way  to  acquire  the  street  rail- 
ways ;  in  Toledo,  Mayor  Jones  was  reelected  on  a  municipal 
ownership  platform  ;  in  Cleveland,  municipal  ownership  was 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  campaign  ;  in  Denver,  water, 
light,  and  transit  were  made  the  main  issues  ;  in  Philadelphia, 
the  water  question  is  to  the  front. 

In  New  York  city  the  recent  reduction  of  gas  rates  from 
$1.10  to  50  cents  reflects  the  strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
municipal  ownership  that  exists  there.  An  agitation  in 
favor  of  the  city  owning  its  gas  and  electric-light  plant  was 
inaugurated  several  months  ago,  and  gained  such  headway 
that  the  companies  became  alarmed.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  rate  was  J1.25,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring a  reduction  of  5  cents  each  year  until  a  dollar  rate 
was  established.  The  gas  companies  protested  that  this 
would   mean  the  destruction  of  their  business.     The   rate 
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was  reduced,  under  this  law,  to  $1.10,  and  then  the  com- 
panies, under  pressure  of  the  threat  of  municipal  ownership, 
forgot  their  dire  predictions  of  disaster,  and  made  a  cut  to 
65  cents,  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  cut  to  50  cents. 
Whether  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  companies  will  be 
sufficient  to  stem  the  current  in  favor  of  city  ownership  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

At  the  same  time  the  same  sentiment  is  asserting  itself  in 
another  direction.  The  demand  for  rapid  transit  has  been 
pressing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  construction  of  an 
underground  system  is  generally  accepted  as  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company,  which  operates  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
lines,  offered  to  build  a  tunnel  and  operate  the  line  under  a 
system  of  transfers  in  connection  with  the  surface  lines.  It 
agreed  to  give  the  city  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  re- 
ceipts, however,  with  no  increase  based  upon  the  growth 
of  business  in  the  future,  and  further  demanded  a  perpetual 
franchise.  This  last  proposition  aroused  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition and  defeated  the  project.  Governor  Roosevelt  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  sign  a  bill  granting  a  perpetual  fran- 
chise, and  advanced  the  principle  that  the  life  of  franchises 
should  be  limited  to  fifty  years,  with  an  opportunity  for  the 
city  to  acquire  the  property  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  if  it 
did  not  desire  to  do  so  at  that  time,  there  should  be  addi- 
tional opportunities  every  twenty-five  years  thereafter.  In 
the  meantime  these  quasi-public  corporations  are  being 
attacked  from  another  direction.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
legislature,  with  every  prospect  of  becoming  a  law,  provid- 
ing that  the  franchises  of  such  corporations  shall  be  taxed 
in  the  same  manner  as  real  estate.  These  franchises  are  a 
proper  subject  of  taxation,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  escape  as  they  do  at  present.  J-UK 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  peace  conference  about 
F     _  to  assemble  at  The  Hague,  it  must  naturally 

Among  tend   to   the    promotion   of    amity.     When 

the  Nations.  great  nations,  by  their  chosen  delegates, 
gather  to  discuss  disarmament,  the  desire  of  which  the 
occasion  is  born  can  hardly  be  without  benign  effect, 
although  fruition  be  incomplete.  It  is  an  element  of  tangi- 
bility projected  into  the  dream  of  a  universal  brotherhood. 

That  this  government  has  been  invited  to  participate  might 
be  construed  as  in  some  measure  due  to  courtesy,  since  no 
great  camps  of  soldiers  are  maintained  here,  and  our  mili- 
tary arm  is  not  a  menace  nor  our  policy  aggressive.  Never- 
theless, the  United  States  constitute  a  world  power,  and  the 
invitation  is  in  consonance  with  their  interest  and  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  civilization.  In  his  choice  of  representatives 
to  this  august  and  unique  body  President  McKinley  has 
been  most  happy.  Each  of  the  six  is  a  typical  American 
man  of  achievement,  a  success  in  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor, and  of  wide  experience  in  lines  fitting  him  to  con- 
sider intelligently  the  vast  problem  which  throws  a  shadow 
over  the  world. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  is  Andrew  D.  White,  embassador 
to  Berlin,  scholar,  historian,  traveler,  and  diplomat.  In  his 
early  life  he  was  an  attache  of  the  American  legation  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  in  maturer  years  returned  to  the  Russian 
court  as  minister.  He  had  been  minister  both  to  France 
and  Germany  before  the  acceptance  of  his  present  station 
was  urged  upon  him.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
was  due  the  founding  and  the  growth  of  Cornell,  an  institu- 
tion which  for  a  score  of  years  he  directed  as  president, 
during  which  time  he  won  a  name  as  a  profound  thinker, 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  his- 
tory and  literature. 

Stanford  Newel  is  a  lawyer,  his  home  St.  Paul,  and  he 
has  watched  the  growth  of  the  North- West  from  a  wilder- 
ness. Educated  and  energetic,  he  acquired  wealth,  and 
latterly  has  not  practiced  for  gain,  rather  delighting  in  show- 
ing his  friends  how  to  avoid  litigation.  He  has  a  gracious 
presence  and  a  forceful  character.  It  has  been  his  taste  to 
avoid  public  life,  but  at  present  he  is  minister  to  Holland, 
and  therefore  already  at  The  Hague,  where  he  is  held  in 
high  esteem. 

Of  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  College,  there  seems  little 
necessity  to  speak.  Mr.  Low  is  one  of  the  foremost  of 
educators  in  America.  He  has  been  active  in  politics,  but 
never  to  the  neglect  of  his  duties  as  president  of  a  univer- 
sity. He  has  the  advantage  of  wealth,  a  vigorous  person- 
ality, and  in  his  early  fifties  retains  the  aspect  and  buoyancy 
of  youth.  One  of  his  favorite  theories  is  the  wisdom  of 
closer  relationship  with  England,  and  this  naturally  places 
him  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  conference. 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  late  of  the  navy,  who  retired  after 
forty  years  of  service  to  devote  himself  to  letters,  is  regarded 
as  the  first  of  naval  strategists.  His  fame,  resting  largely 
upon  his  work,  "  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  Upon  His- 
tory," is  as  wide  as  the  world,  for  the  work  is  pronounced 
the  classic  of  its  kind,  showing  scholarship,  research,  and 
brilliancy. 

Bearing  somewhat  to  the  army  the  relation  that  Mahan 


does  to  the  navy,  save  that  he  is  still  on  the  active  list,  is 
Captain  William  Crozier,  an  expert  in  ordnance  and  one 
whose  technical  knowledge  of  his  profession  easily  places 
him  beyond  rivalry.  Of  the  delegates  he  is  the  youngest, 
being  only  forty-five  ;  but  in  weighing  the  practical  questions 
of  warfare  he  will  be  a  valuable  member. 

The  gentleman  who  will  act  as  secretary  and  counsel  to 
the  delegates  is  Frederick  William  Holls,  one  of  the  tower- 
ing intellects  of  the  New  York  bar.  He  has  been  much 
abroad,  is  as  conversant  with  German  as  with  English,  and 
has  a  practical  knowledge  both  of  Spanish  and  French.  He 
has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  state  and  national 
politics  and  the  public  welfare.  There  is  between  him  and 
Embassador  White  a  friendship  of  long  standing. 

Thus  a  glance  shows  that  able  men  have  been  named, 
and  the  people  of  this  country  can  feel  assured  that  their 
representatives  are  competent  to  meet  the  finest  diplomacy 
and  the  ripest  scholarship  of  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
interest  not  alone  in  the  fierson?ielt  but  a  query  arises  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  not  supposable 
that  the  jealousies  of  Europe  can  be  lulled  by  gentle  words. 
No  nation  there  would  trust  another.  The  ruler  first  to 
disarm  would  find  his  neighbor  at  his  throat.  While  the 
Czar  talks  soft  and  low,  the  tread  of  his  armed  millions  is 
heard  ;  while  he  speaks  of  good  will  he  invades  new  terri- 
tory and  spreads  to  Finland  the  curse  that  darkens  the  home 
of  the  Pole. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  instead  of  the  abolition  of 
war,  which  for  centuries  must  be  a  hope,  there  will  be  some 
plan  considered  for  alleviation  of  its  horrors  and  for  an 
easement  of  the  burden  of  militarism,  while  the  growing 
tendency  toward  arbitration  will  doubtless  be  encouraged. 
But  there  can  not  be  unbroken  tranquillity  while  human  pas- 
sions exist.  The  most  that  can  be  done  at  The  Hague  will 
be  to  impress  upon  Europe  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  fight- 
ing save  in  a  just  cause,  and  the  inutility  of  keeping  rifles  in 
the  hands  that  should  hold  the  implements  of  industry.  The 
world  would  gladly  welcome  the  day  when  the  guns  of 
battle  should  be  mute  and  the  sheathed  sword  turn  to  rust ; 
so  would  it  welcome  a  time  when  there  should  no  longer  fall 
to  the  lot  of  man  sickness,  nor  pain,  nor  misfortune.       jlh^ 

Miss  Lillian  Bell,  the  Chicago  novelist,  has  revived  the 
Hamperings  ancient  charge  that  American  art  and  litera- 

of  Art  ture  are  repressed  by  consideration  for  the 

in  America.  purity  of   girls.     "  It  is  the   American  girl 

to-day,"  she  declares,  "who  keeps  your  sculptors  at  work 
on  portrait  busts,  your  artists  at  genre  pictures,  and  your 
authors  to  novels  which  deal  with  the  labor  question,  the 
struggles  of  the  nouveau  ricJu^  the  making  of  money,  and 
flabby  love-tales."  She  complains  that  Boston  rejected  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  a  genius  in  sculpture  because  it  was 
nude,  and  that  a  magazine  which  never  permits  the  publica- 
tion in  its  pages  of  a  woman  in  a  dicolleti  gown  has  a  circu- 
lation of  three-quarters  of  a  million  copies. 

W.  D.  Howells  has  replied  to  Miss  Bell,  showing  that 
there  are  many  problems  of  the  deepest  interest  that  might 
engage  the  attention  of  novelists.  Books  discussing  such 
matters  "are  as  powerful  and  important,"  he  declares,  "as 
any  which  treat  the  emotional,  or  hysterical,  or  even  the 
equivocal  questions  ;  and  they  may  be  openly  read  by 
young  people  together  and  in  all  families."  Mr.  Howells 
might  have  truthfully  added  that  it  is  women,  rather  than 
men,  who  produce  books  that  give  any  reason  for  raising 
the  question  presented  by  Miss  BelL  Why  women  writers 
should  produce  books  which  the  parents  of  girls  deem  un- 
wholesome reading  for  the  family  is  a  question  left  for  the 
women  themselves  to  answer.  This  much  may  be  said  :  A 
book  that  is  unwholesome  for  a  girl  is  very  likely  to  be  un- 
wholesome for  any  other  person. 

With  regard  to  the  statue  rejected  by  Boston,  a  writer  in 
the  Critic  asserts  that  it  was  because  the  work  was  inap- 
propriate, not  because  it  was  nude.  He  further  indicates 
numerous  books  and  paintings  produced  with  the  greatest 
freedom  from  restraint  of  the  kind  discovered  by  Miss  Bell ; 
shows  that  the  magazine  referred  to  by  her  does  not  repre- 
sent America ;  and  that  the  accepted  license  of  the  stage 
prohibits  any  belief  in  a  Puritanical  American  taste.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  distinctively  virile  American 
talent  in  art  and  literature  does  not  think  of  catering  to  the 
rules  of  popular  magazines,  libraries,  and  galleries,  and  that 
it  never  fails  to  find  a  generous  recognition  outside  the 
swarming  class  for  which  such  institutions  are  principally 
maintained.  The  magazine  with  a  circulation  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  copies  is  intended  principally  to  teach 
women  how  to  knit  tidies  and  how  to  make  washstands  out 
of  packing-cases.  Most  of  its  readers  have  never  seen  a 
woman  in  a  d^colleti  gown,  and  would  naturally  be  shocked 
at  the  spectacle.  They  do  not  represent  the  real  intelligence 
of  the  country. 

Probably  Miss  Bell  might  have  found  a  more  substantial 
ground  for  complaint  had  she  observed  the  attitude  of  Amer- 
ican millionaires  toward  American  art  and  literature.     The 


London  Spectator  declares  that  rich  Americans  have  actually 
altered  the  market-prices  of  all  the  more  valuable  jewels  ;  that 
they  adorn  their  wives  and  daughters  with  furs  and  silks  almost 
as  costly  as  those  of  the  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  that 
they  sink  money  in  great  pieces  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
gifts  at  the  recent  Vanderbilt-Fair  wedding,  for  instance, 
cost  two  millions  of  dollars.  By  keeping  these  gifts  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  sacrifice  an  income  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Do  they  enjoy  the  possession  of 
these  things  ?  Jewels  are  beautiful,  but  they  represent  no 
art  higher  than  that  of  the  lapidary.  Jewel-boxes  of  solid 
gold,  worth  a  king's  ransom,  are  not  more  beautiful  and 
artistic  than  boxes  of  ebony  or  steel.  Works  of  art,  says 
the  Spectator^  would  surely  excite  more  admiration  in  their 
possessors,  and  may  be  even  more  rare  and  just  as  costly. 
I  Is  it  simply  the  gratification  of  vanity  ;  the  pride  of  being 
richer  than  others?  The  taste  here  displayed  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  women  of  the  Congo  in  decking  themselves 
wilh  beads.  It  is  not  a  taste  to  be  set  down  as  immoral, 
declares  our  contemporary,  because  it  is  instinctive  with  all 
children  ;  but  one  regrets  to  see  that  civilization,  and  educa- 
tion, and  philosophy,  and  all  the  mental  advances  we  so 
much  admire,  conduce  so  very  little  toward  its  extinction. 
We  breed  out  some  of  the  savage  impulses,  but  not  the 
craving  for  beads. 

There  are  many  American  millionaires  who,  dreading  and 
hating  the  stigma  of  nouveau  riche,  and  wishing  to  show 
that  they  really  possess  native  refinement  of  taste,  expend 
fabulous  sums  in  the  purchase  of  European  works  of  art, 
sticking  at  nothing  for  a  canvas  by  an  "old  master." 
There  are  some  who,  refusing  to  fall  under  the  spell  of 
timidity  that  wealth  naturally  creates,  are  openly  proud  of 
their  country,  its  people,  and  its  geniuses  ;  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  buy  American  paintings  and  sculptures,  and 
they  would  as  soon  read  American  books  as  any  other.  But 
if  they  employ  the  least  of  their  immense  power  to  ex- 
ercise a  directing  influence  on  American  art  and  letters ;  if 
they  do  otherwise  than  recognize  American  genius  only 
after  Europe  has  discovered  it  ;  if  they  comprehend  the  in- 
timate relation  that  exists  between  a  nation's  standard  in 
art  and  literature  and  the  genuineness  and  stability  of  its 
aristocracy ;  if  they  desire,  as  we  imagine  they  do,  to 
establish  an  independent  aristocracy  instead  of  one  that 
must  receive  the  indorsement  of  European  aristocracy  be- 
fore it  is  deemed  genuine  here,  they  must  give  more 
I  abundant  evidence  that  they  appreciate  the  tremendous  in- 
1  dividual,  domestic,  social,  and  national  importance  of  cul- 
!  tivating  the  finer  and  higher  things  of  national  life  ;  and 
they  must  realize  that  they  can  not  build  an  American 
aristocracy  except  upon  a  foundation  of  American  art 
and  letters — a  foundation  that  they  themselves  must  see  is 

Wd-  ^ 

The  penalties  of  greatness  are  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
The  threatened  Admiral  Dewey.  In  his  simplicity  he  has 
Attack  upon  probably   thought    that    having    passed    a 

Admiral  Dewey.  vear  unc;er  tDe  tropical  sun,  performing  the 
most  arduous  duties  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  he 
has  earned  a  rest,  and  may  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
public  view  and  recuperate  his  strength  amid  the  calm  sur- 
roundings of  private  life.  If  he  has  entertained  any  such 
idea  he  is  woefully  ignorant  of  the  temper  of  the  American 
people.  No  sooner  was  the  announcement  of  his  early  re- 
turn to  this  country  made  public  than  the  whole  people  rose 
as  the  proverbial  one  man  to  declare  that  his  desired  rest 
and  recreation  shall  be  denied  to  him.  The  time-honored 
slur  upon  the  gratitude  of  republics  is  to  be  discredited. 
The  necessity  for  honoring  a  popular  hero  rises  superior  to 
any  considerations  of  sympathy  or  humanity.  The  public 
servant  must  be  sacrificed  to  furnish  forth  a  public  holiday. 
It  was  natural  that  Admiral  Dewey  should  have  desired 
to  make  his  home-coming  as  quiet  as  possible  ;  there  is 
nothing  more  repugnant  to  a  modest  man  than  the  noisy 
receptions  and  street  parades  so  dear  to  the  public  heart. 
The  physical  strain  of  such  an  ordeal  is  a  serious  matter  to 
a  man  in  Admiral  Dewey's  present  condition  of  health.  It 
was  a  consideration  of  these  facts  that  led  him  to  select  the 
Suez  route  for  his  return.  But  this  very  modesty  was  the 
I  last  thing  desired  by  the  brass-band  patriots,  and  a  howl  has 
j  gone  up  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  yellow  journals  have  demanded  that  he  shall  land  upon 
the  western  edge  of  the  continent,  and  take  up  his  triumphal 
march  amid  the  acclaims  of  his  admiring  countrymen  and 
the  flaring  banners  of  the  yellow  journals.  The  noble 
army  of  mayors  of  the  cities  that  hope  to  be  included  in  his 
itinerary  have  taken  up  the  shout.  Royalty,  when  it  travels, 
is  permitted  to  avoid  embarrassing  attentions  by  preserving 
an  incognito.  Why  should  a  similar  privilege  be  denied  to 
the  popular  naval  hero  ?  itLm 

The  signature  of  the  editor  is  appended  to  every  article 
in  this  issue  written,  dictated,  or  inspired  by  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "  signature  law,"  enacted  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 
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A    PIANO-PARROT   WAR. 

It  Began  with  Comedy  and  Ended  with  Tragedy. 

Alexander  Schaunard,  the  celebrated  pianist,  was  one  day 
musing  upon  the  instability  of  human  affairs.  The  particu- 
lar thing  which  caused  this  line  of  thought  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  eaten  any  breakfast,  and  was  in  much  doubt  about 
his  dinner.  Thus  musing,  he  dropped  into  the  store  of  a 
music-publisher,  which  he  was  wont  at  times  to  frequent. 

"  Hallo,  Schaunard  !  "  said  that  individual,  "you  come  in 
the  nick  of  time.  A  gentleman  has  just  left  word  here  to 
send  him  a  pianist." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  replied  Schaunard,  nonchalantly.  The  true 
Bohemian  never  jumps  at  anything. 

"  He  is  an  English  milord,  and  he  will  pay  you  handsome, 
I  have  no  doubt.     Of  course  you  play  well?" 

Schaunard  gazed  at  him.  There  may  have  existed  in  this 
world  a  modest  musician  ;  there  may  have  even  been  mod- 
est pianists  ;  but  history  speaks  not  of  them.  Schaunard 
replied  : 

"  Play  well !  Why,  I  shouM  smile.  If  I  only  had  one 
lung  gone,  long  hair,  and  a  steel-pen  coat,  I  would  be  fixed. 
Why,  instead  of  demanding  eight  hundred  francs  to  publish 
my  famous  symphony,  you  would,  on  bended  knees,  offer 
me  three  thousand  on  a  silver  platter." 

The  publisher  smiled  cynically,  and  directed  him  to  the 
Englishman's  house.  This  gentleman  was  named  Birnan. 
He  lived  upon  the  third  floor,  where  Schaunard  was  received 
by  a  blue  footman,  who  turned  him  over  to  a  green  footman, 
who  passed  him  to  a  black  footman,  who  presented  him  to 
his  master.  Mr.  Birnan  simply  glared  at  him  in  silence. 
This  silence  becoming  embarrassing,  Schaunard  was  about 
to  speak,  when  it  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  series  of  ear- 
piercing  screeches.  The  pianist  paused.  The  Englishman 
bounded  from  his  chair. 

"  Oh,  that  vile  parrot ! "  he  groaned.  "  It'll  be  the  death 
of  me  yet." 

Again  the  pleasing  fowl  began  its  music,  and  its  repertory 
was  a  most  extensive  one.  In  addition  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  ordinary  parrot  of  commerce,  it  knew  by  heart  intermin- 
able passages  from  long-winded  tragedies,  to  which,  encour- 
aged by  a  female  voice,  it  presently  devoted  its  atten- 
tion. 


While  the  unhappy  Englishman  is  groaning  in  despair,  let 
us  take  up  the  history  of  this  evil  bird. 

On  the  floor  immediately  below  Mr.  Birnan  there  lived  an 
actress  who  called  herself  "  Dolores."  She  was  of  Spanish 
birth,  having  first  seen  the  light  in  that  Parisian  Andalusia 
which  is  called  the  "  Rue  Coquenard." 

The  parrot  was  celebrated  throughout  the  neighborhood 
for  its  oratorical  powers,  and  had  gradually  become  the 
terror  of  the  tenants.  Its  perch  was  upon  the  balcony, 
where,  from  mornirjg  until  night,  it  held  sweet  converse  with 
itself  and  the  passers-by.  Some  journalists  had  taught  it 
the  slang  of  the  day,  and  it  had  thoroughly  learned  its 
mistress's  repertory.  Inasmuch  as  the  visitors  of  Mile. 
Dolores  were  somewhat  cosmopolitan,  the  parrot  had  be- 
come a  polyglot,  and  a  bird  of  blasphemy.  Its  profane 
proficiency  would  have  made  a  hackman  blush. 

The  society  of  this  bird,  which  might  be  instructive  and 
agreeable  for  about  seven  minutes,  became  a  veritable  tor- 
ture if  prolonged.  The  other  lodgers  had  frequently  com- 
plained of  it,  but,  as  the  actress  paid  handsomely  for  her 
rooms,  the  landlord  was  deaf  to  their  appeals. 

Mr.  Birnan  had  possessed  his  soul  in  patience  for  some 
time.  Finally,  however,  life  became  a  burden  to  him,  and 
he  determined  to  see  Dolores  himself.  Arraying  himself, 
therefore,  with  much  elegance,  he  repaired  to  the  actress's 
apartments. 

Dolores  received  him  hospitably,  and,  as  she  was  break- 
fasting at  the  time,  asked  him  to  share  that  meal  with  her. 
Mr.  Birnan  replied  in  a  peculiar  French-in-twenty-five-les- 
sons,  which  dialect  he  had  learned  from  a  Spanish  refugee. 
"I  accept,  mumzelle,"  said  he,  "but  only  on  condition 
that  we  eat  that  disagreeable  bird,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
parrot,  which,  detecting  his  nationality  by  his  accent,  had 
begun  to  whistle  "  God  Save  the  Queen." 

Dolores  fancied  for  the  moment  that  her  neighbor  had 
come  only  to  annoy  her,  and  was  about  to  become  angry, 
when  he  continued  : 

"  As  I  am  very  wealthy,  you  can  put  what  price  you  like 
upon  the  creature." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,"  replied  Dolores,  "  I  love  Coco  too  much 
to  let  him  pass  into  your  possession." 

"  Into  my  possession ! "  said  the  Englishman,  with  a 
shudder.  "  I  don't  want  to  keep  him — I  want  to  kill  him." 
Dolores  trembled  with  indignation,  and  was  about  to  have 
a  scene  immediately,  when  she  saw  upon  the  Englishman's 
finger  a  diamond  ring  which  might  be  worth  fifty  thousand 
francs.  She  paused.  She  cooled.  She  reflected.  It  was 
not  well  to  quarrel  with  a  man  who  wore  rings  like  that. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  she,  "  since  poor  little  Coco  annoys 
you,  I  will  place  him  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  in  that  posi- 
tion you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hear  him." 

The  Englishman  attempted  to  express  his  thanks,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw.  But  Dolores  had  an  eye  for  business. 
Taking  up  a  package  of  tickets  which  lay  upon  the  table, 
she  said  : 

"Milord " 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  milord.     I  am  only  an  esquire." 
Dolores  stared,  but  went  on  : 

"  Well,  monsieur,  this  evening  I  am  to  have  a  benefit  at 
the  theatre  where  I  am  engaged.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  take  a  box-ticket  ?  You  would  oblige  me  greatly," 
and  she  placed  a  dozen  tickets  in  his  hand.  "  Who  knows," 
thoight  she,  "when  he  sees  me  in  my  pink  costume  in  the 
third  act,  but    I    may  make   a   conquest  ?     It's    true,  he's 

horridly  ugly,  but  then  that  ring " 

*    Che  Englishman  was  examining  the  tickets  carefully,  and 


after  he  had  ascertained  beyond  doubt  what  they  were  for, 
he  demanded  the  price. 

"Sixty  francs  per  box,"  replied  Dolores  ;  and  then,  see- 
ing him 'draw  out  his  purse,  "oh,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
hurry,  monsieur." 

"  I  prefer  to  pay  on  the  nail,"  said  Mr.  Birnan,  and  draw- 
ing out  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand  francs,  he  placed  it  on 
the  table. 

"  I  will  give  you  the  change,"  said  Dolores,  opening  a 
little  drawer. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  Englishman,  "that  is pourboire"  and 
he  disappeared. 

"Pourboire/"  said  Dolores,  red  with  rage  ;  "  what  can 
the  fellow  mean  ?     I'll  send  his  money  back." 

But  on  reflection  she  concluded  that  as  her  rent  was  due 
that  day  she  would  keep  the  money,  and  set  down  the  remark 
as  a  mistake  due  to  ignorance  of  the  language,  rather  than 
as  an  impertinence. 

When  evening  came  Dolores  repaired  to  the  theatre.  The 
hour  was  near  at  hand,  and  when  she  appeared  at  the  wing 
she  saw  by  the  joy  painted  upon  the  visages  of  the  other 
actresses  that  there  was  something  wrong.  She  hastened  to 
the  peep-hole  in  the  curtain,  and  looked  out.  The  dozen 
boxes  were  empty  ! 

Her  heart  filled  with  rage  and  bitterness,  Dolores  retreated 
to  the  greenroom.  There  a  conversation  between  two  of 
her  dear  friends — who  apparently  did  not  see  her — added  to 
her  fury  : 

"Poor  Dolores  !" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  benefit  ?  " 

"  Ob,  when  her  name  is  put  on  the  bill  it  acts  like  a  fire — 
it  empties  the  house."  » 

"  I'll  wager  she  could  put  all  she  makes  from  this  in  the 
toe  of  one  of  her  stockings." 

Dolores  went  through  the  performance  as  well  as  she 
could  with  the  empty  boxes  staring  her  in  the  face,  and  pro- 
ceeded home  at  midnight  a  wrathful  woman.  As  soon  as 
she  reached  there  she  took  Coco  and  hung  him  on  the  front 
balcony,  immediately  under  the  window  of  the  poor  English- 
man. Mr.  Birnan  awoke  with  a  shiver  of  affright.  Was  he 
dreaming?     No.     It  was  the  screech  of  Coco. 

From  that  day  on,  war  was  declared  between  the  actress 
and  the  Englishman — bitter,  unrelenting  war  ;  war  to  the 
death ;  war  without  prospect  of  peace ;  war  which  no 
amount  of  expense  could  quell. 

Dolores  had  the  parrot  instructed  in  English  for  the  ex- 
press benefit  of  Mr.  Birnan  ;  and  from  morning  until  night 
the  tireless  bird  poured  forth  a  fluent  stream  of  English  bill- 
ingsgate, in  which  he  bespattered  the  hapless  Briton  with 
abuse.  Dolores  herself  suffered  from  it ;  but  she  hoped  that 
the  Englishman  would  be  wearied  out,  and  leave  the  place. 
A  total  rout  was  the  only  thing  that  would  content  her  ;  her 
feminine  vengeance  required  the  abandonment  of  the  battle- 
field by  the  enemy. 

On  Mr.  Birnan's  side  the  war  was  not  less  actively  carried 
on.  At  first  he  started  a  drum-school  in  his  rooms,  and  for 
some  days  an  entire  drum-corps,  under  the  direction  of  a 
drum-major,  kept  up  a  ceaseless  racket  from  daylight  until 
dark.  At  last  the  authorities  interfered,  and  Mr.  Birnan  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  drummers. 

Next  he  established  a  shooting-gallery,  and  the  blue  foot- 
man, the  green  footman,  the  black  footman,  and  the  other 
domestics  took  turns  firing  at  a  target.  When  they  had  be- 
come so  expert  as  to  be  able  to  pierce  the  ace  of  hearts  at 
twenty  paces,  the  police  interfered.  They  informed  the  En- 
glishman that  the  municipal  regulations  forbade  the  use  of 
fire-arms  in  private  houses,  so  the  shooting-gallery  was  aban- 
doned. 

Some  days  passed,  undisturbed  but  for  the  screeches, 
groans,  and  curses  of  Coco.  But  finally  Dolores  discovered 
that  it  was  raining  in  her  apartments.  Her  frescoed  ceilings 
and  costly  hangings  were  ruined.  She  complained  to  the 
landlord.  On  investigation  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Birnan 
had  converted  his  salon  into  a  large  salt-water  bath.  The 
walls  and  floor  were  covered  with  zinc  (slightly  leaky)  ;  the 
doors  were  closed,  all  but  the  main  one,  the  upper  half  of 
which  was  used  for  an  entrance  ;  a  quantity  of  salt  had  been 
mixed  with  the  water ;  and  there  daily  Mr.  Birnan  was  wont 
to  disport  himself  in  the  briny  waves.  Even  fish  had  not 
been  forgotten.     It  was  a  gigantic  marine  aquarium. 

The  landlord  was  furious,  and  threatened  to  bring  suit 
against  the  Englishman  for  damages. 

"  What  ! "  demanded  Mr.  Birnan,  "  is  it  possible  a  man 
can't  have  a  bath-room  in  this  cursed  country  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  indignant  landlord  ;  "  not  that  kind 
— it's  against  the  law." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  it  is  against  the  law,"  replied  the  English- 
man, "  I  must  stop  it,  you  know.     Blawst  the  law." 

So  that  day  the  ocean  was  drained.  It  was  high  time — 
there  was  half  an  inch  of  water  in  Dolores's  bed-room,  and 
an  oyster-bed  was  forming  on  the  floor. 

But  Mr.  Birnan  did  not  abandon  the  war  ;  he  was  only 
resting  on  his  arms.  It  had  gone  too  far  now  for  him  to  re- 
cede with  honor.  The  news  had  spread  throughout  Paris, 
and  much  interest  was  excited.  In  the  theatrical  profession 
betting  ran  high,  with  the  odds  on  the  Englishman,  owing  to 
the  well-known  obstinacy  of  the  nation. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  warfare  that  Mr.  Birnan  be- 
thought him  of  the  piano.  It  was  an  inspiration  !  The 
most  disagreeable  of  instruments  pitted  against  the  most 
horrible  of  birds.  He  flew  to  a  wareroom  and  bought  a 
piano  ;  he  hastened  to  a  music  store  and  engaged  a  pianist. 
That  pianist,  as  we  already  know,  was  our  friend  Schaunard. 


When  Mr.  Birnan  had  poured  his  dreadful  tale  into  the 
friendly  bosom  of  Schaunard,  the  latter  said  : 

"Why  do  you  not  give  the  creature  parsley,  milord? 
Chemists  have  declared  that  it  is  fatal  to  parrots," 

"  I  have  tried  it,"  said  Mr.  Birnan,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  she 
watches  me  too  closely.  The  piano  is  the  only  resource.  It 
is  safer  and  it  is  sure." 

"The  piano?"  said  Schaunard. 


"  Yes.  The  comedienne  and  her  parrot  don't  get  up  till 
noon.  The  law  permits  a  man  to  make  as  much  noise  as  he 
likes,  provided  it  be  on  an  instrument.    Do  you  follow  me?" 

"But,"  said  Schaunard,  with  pardonable  pride,  "I  do  not 
quite  see  where  the  punishment  comes  in.  It  certainly  can 
not  be  so  disagreeable  for  Mile.  Dolores  to  listen  to  me — to 
Schaunard,  composer  of  the  famous  symphony  '  On  the  In- 
fluence of  Blue  in  the  Arts.'  Why,  I  assure  you,  milord, 
that  if  I  only  had  one  lung  gone  and  a  steel-p " 

"Oh,"  interrupted  Mr.  Birnan,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  pro- 
duce anything  like  music — all  I  want  is  an  infernal  racket. 
What  you  must  do,"  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "  is  to  play  the  scale — do,  re,  ?ni,  fa " 

"  Sol,  la,  si,  do"  continued  Schaunard,  mechanically. 

"  Play  the  scale  ;  play  it  over  again  ;  play  it  all  day  ;  play 
it  till  she  cries  quarter.  If  she  holds  out  too  long,  a  dread- 
ful fate  awaits  her — madness  !  " 

Schaunard  shuddered.  The  vindictiveness  of  the  man 
made  his  blood  curdle, 

"  I  once  lived  near  a  boarding-school,"  Birnan  went  on, 
with  a  horrible,  mirthless  laugh,  "and  I  know  what  it  is  like. 
Dolores's  doom  is  sealed." 

So  the  dreadful  battle  began.  Schaunard  suffered  at  times, 
but  he  was  used  to  the  piano.  Like  the  arsenic -eater,  the 
piano-player  becomes  callous. 

For  the  first  week  Dolores  stolidly  bore  the  infliction.  She 
even  incited  her  evil  bird  to  fresh  exertions.  But  the  spirits 
of  both  were  visibly  affected. 

The  second  week  came.  The  sight  of  Dolores'  haggard 
face  and  wild  eyes  almost  touched  Schaunard.  But  he  was 
a  piano-player,  and  he  steeled  himself  against  pity. 

Third  week.  The  voice  of  the  parrot  was  no  longer 
heard  in  the  land.  A  settled  melancholy  had  possessed  that 
once  loquacious  bird.  Dolores  lay  and  moaned  in  agony. 
Her  friends  even  had  deserted  her. 

Fourth  week.  General  hegira  of  the  lodgers.  Landlord 
giving  symptoms  of  insanity.     Parrot  refuses  food. 

Fifth  week.  The  war  comes  to  an  end.  Dolores  has*  re- 
treated. What  further  motive  has  she  to  maintain  this 
parrotcidal  strife  ? — for,  alas  !  Coco  is  dead. — Adapted  for 
the  Argonaut  fro?n  the  French  of  Henri  Murger. 


The  Empress  of  Austria  was  noted  for  her  innumerable  acts 
of  charity.  Often,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  she 
would  glide  out  of  her  palace  either  at  Vienna  or  at  Buda- 
Pesth  to  proceed  on  errands  of  mercy,  accompanied  by  a 
trusted,  confidential  attendant.  Sometimes  her  adventures 
in  this  direction  were  fraught  with  rather  amusing  epi- 
sodes, as  the  following  incident,  told  by  one  of  her  ladies- 
in-waiting,  will  show  : 

Late  one  evening  we  were  ridiDg  side  by  side  through  a  straggling 
outskirt  of  Pesth,  followed  at  the  regulation  distance  by  an  old  and  faith- 
ful groom.  Passing  in  front  of  a  lonely  hovel,  separated  from  the  main 
road  by  an  apology  for  a  garden,  we  were  startled  by  hearing  the  most 
awful  screams  for  help  proceeding  from  the  ramble-shackle,  crazy- 
looking,  plank  building.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  we  both  leaped 
from  our  horses,  and  rushing  to  the  door  and  pushing  it  open,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  villainously  dirty  room,  where  a  huge  ruffian  of  a  man 
was  dragging  a  woman  about  the  floor  by  her  luxuriant,  unbound  hair, 
kicking  her  vigorously  as  he  did  so.  Before  I  had  realized  what  was 
happening,  the  empress  had  laid  her  heavy  hunting-crop  about  the 
fellow's  face,  and  so  surprised  was  he  at  our  unexpected  appearance,  and 
at  this  vigorous  onslaught,  that  he  dropped  his  victim  and  stared  at  us 
in  blank  amazement.  His  astonishment  was,  however,  as  nothing  to 
ours  when  the  ill-used  dame  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  putting  her  arms 
akimbo,  demanded,  in  her  shrillest  Hungarian  and  with  a  torrent  of  in- 
vectives, what  "we  hussies"  meant  by  interfering  with  her  husband. 
The  empress,  who  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  humor,  and  in 
whom  the  sense'of  the  ridiculous  was  singularly  developed,  burst  into  a 
peal  of  laughter,  and  taking  from  the  side-pocket  of  her  habit  a  couple 
of  gold  ten-gulden  pieces,  she  handed  them  to  this  model  benedict, 
exclaiming:  "Beat  her,  my  friend.  Beat  her  all  she  wants.  She 
deserves  it  for  beinF  so  loval  to  vou."  jtturt 


Many  years  ago  Mormon  settlers  in  Arizona  planted  dates 
from  which  large  and  fruitful  trees  have  grown,  but  the 
variety  was  not  of  the  best,  and  the  industry  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  Agricultural  Department  reasons  that  where 
poor  dates  flourish  good  ones  ought  to,  and  it  has  arranged 
to  ship  young  trees  from  Morocco,  which  will  be  planted 
and  cared  for  in  Arizona  under  the  supervision  of  govern- 
ment experts.  The  conditions  in  Southern  California  for 
the  raising  of  the  date-palm  are  as  good  as  they  are  in  the 
neighboring  Territory.  The  fact  is  proved  by  the  date- 
palms  which  the  mission  fathers  left  in  and  near  Old  San 
Diego.  The  original  mission  there,  which  was  founded 
about  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  stood  in  what  is  called 
"  Old  Town,"  and  the  only  relics  of  it  are  one  or  two  date- 
palms,  which,  despite  their  age,  are  in  splendid  health  and 
fruitfulness.  Farther  up  the  valley  that  leads  east  from 
Old  San  Diego  stood  the  palm  which  was  transplanted  in 
1893  to  the  grounds  of  the  California  building  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair.  Besides  adding  to  the  beauty  of  a  land- 
scape, which  in  all  our  semi-arid  regions  is  deficient  in 
towering  growths  and  yet  full  of  invitations  to  them,  the 
trees  will  bear  fruit  of  value.  This  country  imported  during 
1897  and  1S98  no  less  than  24,604,013  pounds  of  dates,  or 
more  than  double  the  amount  that  it  did  of  raisins.         Jdmrl 


Ancient  Rome  had  its  racing  and  its  popular  and  well- 
paid  jockeys.  Belting  ran  high,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
people  over  the  races  and  their  favorite  color  frequently  led 
to  bloodshed.  The  licentious  Caligula — he  who  made  a 
consul  of  his  horse — passed  most  of  his  time  rioting  with 
the  charioteers.  The  circus  was  the  place  for  the  racing ; 
the  largest  of  them,  the  Circus  Maximus,  about  twenty-one 
thousand  feet  long,  could  accommodate  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  spectators.  Seven  times  was  it  necessary 
to  race  round  the  spina,  a  low  stone  wall  running  down  the 
centre  of  the  circus.  The  jockeys  drove  in  a  light  chariot — 
usually  four  in  each  race — and  wore  close-fitting  tunics  and 
leather  caps  of  distinguishing  colors.  That  the  profession 
was  a  paying  one  we  learn  from  ancient  writers,  money- 
prizes  and  wages  being  paid.  The  jockey  Crescens,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  had  amassed  a  fortune,  and  Diodes,  king 
of  jockeys,  left  to  his  son  more  than  a  million  dollars.     }til%zt 


May  15, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    COMING    SOCIAL    WAR. 


New    York   Society    Taking   Sides    over   the    Belmont-Sloane  Wed- 
ding—The  Vanderbilt   Cohorts    to    Give    Them    Battle 
this  Summer  at  Newport. 

"Will  she  be  received?  "  is  the  question  now  agitating  the 
feminine  half  of  New  York.  The  "she"  referred  to  is,  of 
course,  Mrs.  Perry  Belmont,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Sloane  that 
was,  and  there  is  not  a  woman  on  this  populous  island  of 
Manhattan  who  is  not  voicing  her  personal  opinion  of  the 
matter — surreptitiously  in  the  intimacy  of  confidential  dis- 
cussion, if  she  belong  to  the  swell  set  where  she  may  be 
called  upon  to  live  up  to  her  convictions,  and  loudly  and  em- 
phatically if  she  be  a  "saleslady  "  in  a  department  store,  or 
some  other  peri  without  the  gates  but  with  rooted  convic- 
tions regarding  the  laws  that  govern  those  who  dwell  in  the 
social  Paradise.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  outsiders  who 
are  most  uncompromising  in  their  condemnation  of  Mrs. 
Belmont,  while  those  who  have  position  to  gain  or  lose 
temper  their  criticism  with  more  or  less  charity,  according 
to  their  social  affiliations.  That  the  lady  in  question  has 
many  powerful  friends  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  she  will  be  thoroughly  rehabilitated  as 
a  leader  of  New  York  society  before  the  Newport  season  ends. 

The  ex-husband  is  a  man  of  domestic  tastes,  while  Mrs. 
Sloane  is  a  woman  of  great  social  ambition.  Nineteen 
years  ago  she  blossomed  out  as  a  beautiful  girl  in  the 
socially  barren  soil  of  Brooklyn.  Her  father,  who  had 
amassed  a  fortune  in  the  drug  business,  lavished  on  her 
everything  that  money  could  buy.  But  he  could  not  give 
her  social  ambition.  Then  Henry  T.  Sloane  met  her,  and 
she  set  her  cap  for  him.  As  a  younger  brother  of  William 
D.  Sloane,  who  had  married  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt's 
second  daughter,  Emily,  he  had  the  entrie  to  the  charmed 
circle  in  which  she  felt  herself  born  to  shine.  Their  mar- 
riage, two  years  after  her  debut,  was  the  first  big  stride 
toward  her  goaL  At  first  they  entertained  in  a  modest  way 
in  West  Fifty-Fourth  Street,  but  when  they  moved  into  the 
Seventy-Second  Street  mansion  about  four  years  ago,  she 
began  in  earnest  her  campaign  for  social  leadership.  Mrs. 
Sloane's  hospitality  at  her  town  house  and  in  Newport  was 
lavish,  and  she  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  best-dressed 
women  in  New  York. 

Though  the  troubles  between  the  two  are  said  to  date 
back  some  six  years,  there  was  no  open  rupture  until  last 
summer.  Then  the  story  got  about  that  after  a  violent 
scene  Mr.  Sloane  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to 
this  city,  and  betook  himself,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  boat ; 
but  instead  of  sailing,  he  returned  unexpectedly  to  the  villa, 
and  found  there  a  man  whom  he  had  forbidden  his  wife  to 
receive.  This  resulted  in  a  rupture  it  required  the  services 
of  lawyers  to  patch  up,  and  one  of  the  conditions  agreed  to 
was  that  Mr.  Sloane  should  have  the  privilege  of  revising 
his  wife's  visiting-list.  This  condition,  however,  was  broken, 
and  in  December  Mr.  Sloane  definitely  left  the  Seventy- 
Second  Street  mansion,  deeding  it  to  his  wife  and  making 
provision  for  her  proper  maintenance,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  a  hoteL  A  month  ago  he  began  proceedings  for  a  divorce, 
alleging  the  only  ground  for  which  divorce  can  be  granted 
in  this  State,  and  Mrs.  Sloane  making  no  defense,  the  decree 
divorcing  her  and  forbidding  her  to  marry  again,  and  giving 
the  custody  of  the  children  to  Mr.  Sloane,  was  granted.  The 
decree  was  recorded  a  few  minutes  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Sloane  at  once  repaired  to 
Greenwich,  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Connecticut,  where 
they  were  married  by  a  Congregational  minister  at  eight 
o'clock. 

Before  she  left  for  Greenwich  Mrs.  Sloane  executed  a  deed 
re-conveying  to  her  ex-husband  the  house  on  Seventy- 
Second  Street,  with  all  its  furnishings  and  contents,  retaining 
only  her  personal  belongings,  such  as  her  wardrobe  and 
jewels.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Belmont.  Now,  if  Mr.  Belmont  was  so  punctilious  as 
to  refuse  to  accept  with  his  bride  the  gifts  she  had  received 
from  her  former  husband,  one  would  expect  that  he  would 
certainly  have  had  her  oppose  a  divorce  suit  brought  on 
grounds  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  blasting  to  a 
woman's  reputation.  Her  not  doing  so  leaves  inevitable  the 
inference  that  he  admits  her  guilty,  and  that  neither  he  nor 
she  fears  the  consequence  of  that  admission.  They  seem  to 
hold  themselves  above  the  law,  moral  and  civil.  It  is  a 
terrible  commentary  on  the  condition  of  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  this  greatest  city  of  America,  that  two  of  its  most 
prominent  members  practically  confess  to  infraction  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  and  yet  look  forward,  with  confi- 
dence apparently  only  too  well  founded,  to  complete  absolu- 
tion for  their  sin. 

The  first  sign  of  rehabilitation  came  immediately  after  the 
wedding.  The  couple  repaired  at  once  to  Washington, 
where  they  put  up  at  a  hotel,  but  during  their  stay  there  they 
were  practically  the  guests  of  Mr.  Belmont's  sister,  Mrs.  S. 
S.  Howland.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  an  invalid  just 
now,  she  entertained  them  at  dinner,  and  drove  with  them 
every  day.  Mrs.  Howland's  reception  of  her  new  sister- 
in-law  will  count  for  much,  for  Mrs.  Howland  is  a  power  in 
the  "  old-resident  set."  They  occupy  a  handsome  residence 
in  I  Street — the  scene  of  the  entertainment  by  Mrs.  Whitney 
where  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  gave  her  famous  recitation 
of  "'Ostler  Joe,"  and  later  occupied  by  John  Wanamaker. 
Nor  was  it  by  a  relative  alone  that  the  couple  received  recog- 
nition, for,  though  they  kept  very  closely  to  themselves, 
their  rooms  at  the  hotel  were  filled  with  flowers  sent  by 
Washington  friends,  and  they  were  inundated  with  cards 
and  congratulatory  notes  and  telegrams. 

After  their  visit  to  Mr.  Belmont's  Kentucky  farms  they 
will  go  abroad,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Elbridge  Gerrys 
will  entertain  them  in  Paris.  They  gave  a  dinner  in  Mrs. 
Sloane's  honor — which,  for  some  reason,  she  did  not  attend 
— late  in  January,  only  a  month  after  her  husband  had 
definitely  left  her,  when  it  was  understood  that  he  either 
already  had    applied   for   a   divorce    or   would    soon    do 


so,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  range  themselves  under 
the  present  Mrs.  Belmont's  banners  when  the  great  battle  is 
fought  out  this  summer  at  Newport.  So  will  Mrs.  Ogden 
Mills,  who  is  a  host  in  herself,  and  if  Mrs.  Astor  justifies  the 
common  expectation  by  espousing  the  same  cause,  Mrs. 
Belmont's  fight  will  be  more  than  half  won.  Perry  Belmont 
himself,  too,  will  be  no  small  aid  to  her.  His  millions  will 
supply  the  sinews  of  war,  and  the  handsome  old  Belmont 
place  at  Newport,  By  the  Sea,  will  be  their  citadel.  Mr. 
Belmont  has  been  having  many  alterations  and  improve- 
ments made  there  of  late,  apparently  in  preparation  for  the 
campaign.  His  brother  August  sides  with  him,  and  would 
have  been  present  at  the  wedding  ceremony  if  its  hurried 
nature  had  not  prevented. 

Mr.  Belmont's  other  brother,  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  This  is  the  more 
peculiar  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  few  months  ago  he  was  in 
precisely  the  same  box  as  his  brother  Perry,  and  is  himself 
at  enmity  with  the  Vanderbilts.  The  latter  will,  of  course, 
lead  the  enemy's  cohorts.  But  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  mar- 
ried the  divorced  wife  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  so 
brought  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  Vanderbilt  clan. 
Mrs.  Perry  Belmont,  as  a  Vanderbilt  through  the  wife  of 
her  brother-in-law,  William  Douglas  Sloane,  refused  to 
allow  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  to  cross  her  threshold — a 
slight  not  to  be  forgotte.n.  Thus,  though  the  Vanderbilts 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  against  the  Perry  Belmonts, 
they  will  receive  independent  aid  from  his  brother's  wife, 
and  she  is  no  mean  adversary. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  very  complicated  affair,  and  the  contest 
this  summer  will  be  watched  with  deep  interest — not,  how- 
ever, as  a  war  of  morality  against  immorality,  but  as  a  battle 
between  social  giants.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  May  2,  1899. 


"THE    BRIDGE    BUILDERS." 
1  The  order  was  to  standby  the  day's  ■work." — RudVARD  KiPLlNG. 

The  old  Three-Decker  long  had  dropped 

Below  the  ocean's  rim  ; 
We  saw  her  pass  with  tattered  sails, 

And  felt  our  sight  grow  dim. 

Her  sides  were  torn  ;  her  ports  were  closed ; 

Her  echoing  guns  were  still ; 
She  tacked  and  veered,  she  hauled  and  sheered, 

But  knew  no  steersman's  wilL 

And  though  we  thought  to  lift  again 

Her  canvas  tier  on  tier, 
And  though  we  hoped  to  bear  again 

Her  lusty  seamen  cheer, 

And  South  and  North  and  East  and  West 

We  beat  the  ocean  round, 
Yet  never  a  sail  did  our  good  watch  hail. 

And  never  a  ship  we  found. 

And  when  the  night  broke  into  light 

A  strange,  dark  shape  unbore  ; 
Was  it  ark,  or  boat,  or  castle  afloat, 

With  round-tower  aft  and  fore  ? 

She  trailed  a  trail  of  thick,  black  smoke, 

And  we  turned  our  eyes  away  ; 
But  there  was  one  with  us  had  seen 

The  dawn  of  a  broader  day — 

Who  had  touched  the  robe  of  the  True  Romance, 

And  spoke  her  face  to  face. 
Who  had  seen  her  hand  through  every  land. 

And  time,  and  clime,  and  place. 

And  to  us  blind  he  whispered  kind. 

And  taught  our  eyes  to  serve, 
Till  we  saw  God's  might  in  the  thrust  of  a  screw, 
His  strength  in  a  turret's  curve ; 

Till  we  heard  His  voice  in  a  cable's  throb 

In  the  ooze  of  the  deep  sea  laid  ; 
And  we  felt  His  pride  in  the  giant  stride 

Of  an  engine  man  had  made  ; 

Till  we  caught  the  gleam  of  His  watchful  eye 

From  a  coast-wise  beacon  tall  ; 
And  we  learned  the  path  of   His  jusrful  wrath 

From  the  whirr  of  a  ride-balL 

The  old  Three-Decker  may  not  lift 

Her  canvas  tier  on  tier, 
And  ye  may  hearken  all  in  vain 

Her  booming  guns  to  hear ; 

But  thanks  to  Him  who  stood  beside 

And  showed  what  men  we  be, 
We  know  foisooth  that  God's  great  Truth 

Holds  still,  by  land  and  sea. 

— Percy  Adams  Hutchison  in  May  Bookman, 


Concerning  the  question  where  the  Filipinos  get  their 
arms,  a  Hong  Kong  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times  makes  some  statements  in  a  recent  letter  to  that 
journal.  "  The  head  of  the  movements  here  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  for  export  to  the  Philippines,"  he  says,  "  is 
F.  W.  Sylvester,  associated  with  whom  is  Louis  SpitzeL 
Both  are  Americans.  Sylvester  will  be  remembered  by 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  F.  W.  Sutterle,  president  of 
Keen,  Sutterle  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  who  failed  in  1895. 
Sutterle  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Louis 
Spilzel  &  Co.,  of  Shanghai.  Louis  Spitzel,  the  head  of  the 
firm,  is  unfavorably  known  on  this  coast.  Their  agents  at 
New  York  are  Abestein  &  Co.,  who  went  into  bankruptcy 
in  1S95.  Howard  W.  Bray,  who  is  the  head  of  the  in- 
surgent department  of  publicity,  is  an  Englishman.  He 
went  to  Manila  some  years  ago,  and  while  there  got  pos- 
session of  an  estate  of  a  wealthy  Filipino,  deceased.  He 
tried  to  get  recognition  before  the  British  consul,  but  failed, 
as  he  could  show  no  consideration  given  for  the  estate, 
which  ran  up  into  the  millions.  He  came  to  Hong  Kong 
early  in  the  year,  and  lives  in  a  hotel  under  an  assumed 
name.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  United 
States  consul-general  at  Singapore,  E.  Spencer  Pratt,  was 
brought  into  such  notoriety  in  connection  with  Aguinaldo, 
and  through  which  he  lost  his  position.  He  has  carried  on 
all  the  correspondence  with  the  anti-expansion  United 
States  Senators.  A  third  member  of  the  gang,  who  is  also 
an  American  of  the  name  of  Cruikshank,  is  at  present  in  jail 
at  Manila."  ithtIt 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Dr.  O.  P.  Wolcott,  of  Milwaukee,  is  a  practicing  physician 
at  the  age  of  ninety-seveD.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Jones,  a  Leeds  police  constable,  has  had  a 
paiDting  accepted  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is  thirty 
years  of  age  and  self-taught. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  offended  English  Puritans  by 
naming  his  new  yearling  race-horse  "  Lord  Quex,"  after 
Pinero's  new  play,  which  has  shocked  the  good  people  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  theatre  for  a  decade.  The  result 
is  that  the  play  will  certainly  have  a  record  run. 

Juan  Caballero,  the  chief  of  the  bandits  who  are  terroriz- 
ing the  Holguin  district  in  Cuba,  was  executed  a  fortnight 
ago  at  Mayari.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the  con- 
victed man  by  his  friends,  but  the  rural  guards  prevented  it, 
shooting  two  of  the  would-be  rescuers  and  arresting  two 
others. 

Mrs.  T.  Benton  Leiter,  niece  of  Levi  Z.  Leiter,  and  a 
popular  society  woman  of  Chicago,  has  decided  to  go  on 
the  stage.  Mr.  Leiter  is  an  invalid,  and  Mrs.  Leiter  says 
she  is  actuated  by  a  desire  to  support  him,  as  their  income 
of  three  hundred  dollars  a  month  is  not  enough  to  pay  his 
doctor's  bills. 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  commenced  suit  against 
his  fathet-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  for  refusing  since 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Princess  Marie,  to  pay  the  annuity 
fixed  in  the  marriage  contract,  on  the  ground  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  had  violated  the  contract  by  having  Prince  Boris, 
his  son,  baptized  in  the  orthodox  church. 

Of  the  brilliant  women  of  the  court  which  surrounded 
ex-Empress  Eugenie  in  the  heyday  of  her  glory,  only  five 
are  living — the  Marquise  de  la  Tour-Manbourg,  the  Com- 
tesse  de  la  Loese,  Mme.  de  Sauley,  the  Baroness  de  Viry- 
Cohendier,  and  Mme.  Carette.  The  most  brilliant  of  all, 
Mme.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  died  in  Paris  the  other  day,  after 
having  devoted  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  to  charity. 

General  Charles  R.  Eagan,  formerly  commissary-general 
of  subsistence,  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Commandery  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  By  a  large  majority  vote  the  commandery 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that,  as  a  result  of  the  finding 
of  the  court  which  tried  him  on  a  charge  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  based  upon  his  vitupera- 
tive criticism  of  Major-General  Miles  before  the  War  In- 
vestigating Commission,  he  has  forfeited  his  membership. 

Julia  Grant,  daughter  of  Brigadier- General  Frederick 
Grant,  is  engaged  to  Prince  Cantacuzene  of  Russia,  late 
military  attache  of  his  country's  embassy  at  Rome.  Prince 
Cantacuzene  is  twenty-five  years  old  and  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Imperial  Guards.  The  family  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
oldest  in  Russia,  and  he  became  the  head  of  the  house  with 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  owns  vast  estates  just  east  of 
Moscow,  where  he  maintains  a  magnificent  cltdteau.  He  is 
said  to  be  unusually  talented  and  a  young  man  of  fine  char- 
acter. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  son-in-law  of  Queen  Victoria,  has 
just  received  a  snub  in  connection  with  the  application  for  a 
license  for  a  hostelry  at  Roseneath,  known  as  "  Ferry  Inn," 
which  has  the  unique  glory  of  having  had  a  member  of  the 
royal  family  as  its  architect,  Princess  Louise  of  Lome  hav- 
ing drawn  the  plans  for  its  reconstruction.  The  marquis 
owns  the  inn,  and  recently  evicted  the  landlady,  who  was  his 
tenant  for  thirty  years,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  his  late 
butler.  The  licensing  court  marked  its  disgust  at  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome's  action  by  refusing  to  renew  the  license  for 
Ferry  Inn  and  granting  the  former  landlady  a  new  license 
for  a  new  house. 

Alfredo  Ovalle,  the  owner  of  the  famous  silver  mine  at 
Vallenar,  in  the  Huasco  Valley,  is  known  far  and  wide  as 
the  richest  man  in  Chile.  With  great  treasure  of  bullion 
Ovalle  goes  to  Santiago  from  time  to  time  and  min- 
gles with  his  kind,  and  gives  all  manner  of  brilliant  enter- 
tainments, and  spends  money  like  the  princely  fellow  he  is ; 
it  may  be  two  and  it  may  be  three  millions  ;  but  there 
always  comes  a  time  when  his  money  is  spent,  and  he  be- 
gins to  draw  upon  his  credit  at  the  bank.  His  bankers  are 
accustomed  to  this,  and  they  meet  his  demands  cheerfully 
for  a  while,  but  they  have  a  certain  fixed  figure  beyond 
which  they  will  not  go.  When  he  has  overdrawn  his  ac- 
count one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  they  say  to  him  :  "  Go 
back  to  your  mines,  Alfredo,  and  get  out  some  more  bul- 
lion." So  Ovalle  takes  up  his  march  to  the  mountains, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of 
servants. 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Margaret  Etrenne  Hannah  Prim- 
rose to  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  on  April  20th,  proved  the  greatest 
social  event  in  London  this  season.  She  is  the  second 
daughter  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
twenty-two  years  younger  than  her  husband.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  popularity  of  her  father,  she  and  her  sister 
gained  a  pathetic  interest  by  the  death  of  her  mother, 
ne'e  Rothschild,  when  Lady  Peggy,  as  she  was  famil- 
iarly known,  was  only  nine  years  old.  The  Earl  of  Crewe  is 
notable  not  merely  as  the  son  of  Monckton  Milnes  (the 
friend  of  Keats),  but  by  reason  of  his  own  place  in  public 
life  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  Lord  Rosebery's 
premiership.  On  his  resignation  of  the  viceregal  office  an 
advancement  in  rank  was  considered  his  due.  At  that 
time  his  mother's  brother,  Lord  Crewe,  died  without  heirs 
to  his  title,  but  leaving  his  enormous  wealth  to  the  Earl  of 
Crewe,  then  Lord  Houghton.  The  government  graciously 
acceded  to  Lord  Houghton's  wish  that  the  earldom  con- 
ferred upon  him  should  continue  the  title  of  "  Crewe."  He 
was  first  married  as  long  ago  as  iSSo,  and  the  three  daugh- 
ters by  his  first  wife  acted  as  bridesmaids  at  their  father's 
wedding. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  15, 1899. 


A    PARISIAN    IN    AMERICA. 

His  First  Dinner  in  New   York  a    Deathly  Disappointment— The 

Crowded  Street-Car  and  the  Shop-Girl— Terrors 

of  Travel  by  Train. 

Most  of  us  recall  the  Gargantuan  feast  that  Mark  Twain 
in  his  "  Tramps  Abroad,"  after  a  long  course  of  table  d'hSle, 
composes  in  his  mind  and  determines  to  eat  on  landing.  It 
ranges  from  roast  'coon  and  sweet  polatoes  to  green  corn 
and  buckwheat  cakes — all  the  national  dishes,  quoi!  A 
Frenchman's  account  of  his  first  dinner  in  New  York  forms 
a  good  pendant  to  the  homesick  American's  gastronomical 
reverie.  You  will  infer— quite  rightly— from  M.  Maxime's 
tale  that  he  was  not  at  the  Waldorf,  and  you  can  correct 
various  details  that  he  is  ready  to  swear  to. 

Landing  on  a  Sunday,  he  has  walked  himself  weary  in 
the  waste  of  brick  and  stone  in  search  of  a  cafe,  a  "  distrac- 
tion "  of  any  sort.  Not  even  a  seat  in  Central  Park  is  allowed 
him  :  "  Move  on  ! "  says  a  burly  policeman,  "  don't  you 
know  the  seats  are  reserved  for  ladies?"  And  with  that 
three  grinning  negresses  drop  into  his  place. 

The  hours  and  names  given  to  the  meals  are  rather  dis- 
concerting. He  asks  a  negro  when  one  can  get  something 
to  eat,  and  the  comprehensive  reply  comes  :  "  From  8  to  9, 
tea  and  coffee  ;  9  to  12,  breakfast ;  12  to  4,  dinner  ;  4  to  8, 
lunch;  8  to  11,  supper."  "  All  at  the  same  price  ?  "  "Cer- 
tainly, sah;  without  counting  the  sandwiches,  the  cold 
lunch'  you  can  always  get  at  the  bah."  A  second  negro, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  slips  the  chair 
under  the  guest,  and  with  an  ample  theatrical  gesture,  desig- 
nates the  waiter  specially  appointed  for  his  service.  With  a 
flourish  of  his  arm,  the  waiter  lays  down  a  long  placard,  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  a  pencil.  Maxime,  bewildered  at  the 
hundred  dishes  or  so  to  be  chosen  from,  writes  down  two. 
"  Is  that  all,  sah  ?"  asks  the  blackamoor.  "No."  "Then 
write  the  rest."  Off  he  goes  and  brings  back  a  sort  of 
whirligig  that  he  sets  on  the  table ;  it  beats  the  air  silently 
with  its  metal  wings  ;  it  may  bring  down  the  temperature, 
but  it  makes  the  Parisian  deadly  seasick.  Five  minutes 
pass  ;  the  garqon  returns  balancing  on  his  right  palm  a  huge 
tray  from  which  he  pours  a  veritable  avalanche  of  victuals 
on  the  victim :  his  whole  dinner  from  the  soup  to  the 
dessert !     His  appetite  takes  wings. 

His  moan  over  our  street-car  system  is  still  more  heart- 
breaking. Accustomed  to  the  Parisian  way  of  taking  one's 
"  number  "  at  an  omnibus  bureau,  and  standing  patiently  in 
line  till  it  is  called  out,  whereupon  one  gets  on  board  and  is 
sure  of  a  seat,  the  New  York  method  of  indefinite  crowding 
strikes  him  as  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  No  tram  offices, 
no  fixed  stopping  places,  no  limited  number  of  seats  ;  you 
get  on  and  off  when  you  like,  as  you  like,  and  as  you  can,  at 
great  danger  to  your  life,  limbs,  and  comfort.  Maxime  is 
ready  to  admit  the  American  gallantry  that  makes  the  men 
give  their  seats  to  the  ladies,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not 
follow  their  example,  for  suddenly,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
a  pretty,  yellow-haired  shop-girl,  tired  standing,  quietly  sits 
down  on  his  knees,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  This  is  too  much — or  too  little — for  any  man  of 
Latin  blood.  The  place  is  not  tenable ;  he  turns  red  and 
white,  looks  to  right  and  left,  does  not  know  what  to  do  wiih 
his  hands.  The  yellow  locks  tickle  the  tip  of  his  nose,  the 
scent  of  "Kiss  Me  Quick"  fills  his  nostrils.  He  makes  a 
desperate  plunge  and  works  his  way  out,  passing  under  the 
arms  of  passengers  who  twist  into  interrogation  points  to  let 
him  by.  After  a  new  struggle  on  the  platform,  where  the 
human  freight  hangs  in  dense  bunches  to  the  railing,  he 
finally  drops  on  the  pavement,  more  dead  than  alive,  but 
happy  to  escape. 

In  his  first  walk  his  attention  is  fascinated  by  a  highly 
decorated  aquarium  dragged  at  a  slow  pace  by  black  horses. 
Accustomed  to  the  French  open  hearse,  with  its  pall  and  trap- 
pings, he  is  a  long  minute  in  discovering  that  it  is  a  funeral. 
"  And  people  don't  even  take  off  their  hats  to  it  !  They 
haven't  time,  I  suppose."  He  decides  that  the  "  Railroad 
crossing,  look  out  for  the  cars  !  "  is  a  concession  grudgingly 
made.  He  shivers  at  the  sight  of  a  pedestrian  stricken 
down  by  a  live  wire,  but  marvels  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  police  patrol-wagon  gallops  up  and  carries  off  the  victim. 
With  the  Elevated  thundering  over  his  head,  the  disquieting 
complications  of  ihe  tremendous  mechanism  begin  to  appall 
him.  New  York  is  not  a  city,  it  is  a  highly  perfected 
machine,  with  all  the  wings,  traps,  and  effects  of  a  first-class 
stage. 

Maxime  has  a  good  word  for  the  Pullman,  but  the  ordi- 
nary day-coach  he  considers  an  ingenious  instrument  of 
torture.  He  is  told  there  is  only  one  class,  which  he  puts  down 
as  third,  in  spite  of  its  red-plush  seats.  In  a  Continental 
compartment  one  can  have  at  worst  only  seven  people  to 
annoy  one  ;  here  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  threescore,  stream- 
ing up  and  down  the  central  aisle,  turbulent  and  restless. 
All  day  long  they  tramp  to  and  fro,  crashing,  eating,  drink- 
ing ice  water,  seeking  an  unfindable  comfort.  If  one  could 
at  least  sleep  !  But  no,  the  low-backed  seats  catch  one  at 
the  shoulders  ;  there  are  no  corners,  no  straps  into  which  to 
slip  one's  arm,  no  room  to  stretch  one's  legs. 

A  suddeD,  fearful  thump  that  brings  everybody  up  stand- 
ing. "  A  close  shave  that !  "  remarks  congratulatory  a 
tobacco-chewing  passenger;  "the  Limited  nearly  tele- 
scoped us  !  "  "  An  expressive  verb,  to  telescope,"  reflects 
Maxime,  and  adds  it  to  his  American  vocabulary.  In  spite 
of  the  mortal  dangers  to  which  he  is  convinced  he  is  ex- 
posed, he  manages  to  go  off  into  another  nap,  when,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  the  conductor  jogs  him  :  "  Ticket,  please  !" 
and  adds  a  heart-shaped  punch  to  the  round,  oval,  triangular, 
and  square  ones  already  perforating  the  cardboard.  "  It  will 
be  a  soup-strainer  by  the  time  I  reach  my  destination  !  " 
Harassed  by  the  endless  procession  of  yelping  boys  who 
disp'iy  their  wares,  from  chewing-gum  to  photographs  and 
dried  flowers,  he  turns  to  the  landscape.  But  he  only  carries 
awAj'  the  memory  of  tiresome  fields  of  corn  and  the  caba- 
iise*'  :  words  burned  on  his   brain  :  "  Children  cry  for  it ! " 


"  For  what  ?  "  he  asks  himself  all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia. 

The  ferry-boats  impress  him  more  favorably.  They  give 
him  the  idea  of  long,  two-storied  houses  paddling  from  shore 
to  shore.  In  the  vast  drawing-rooms  formed  by  the  two 
stories,  ladies  install  themselves  comfortably  in  rocking- 
chairs,  that  from  their  movements  first  remind  him  of 
children's  hobby  -  horses,  but  that  he  finally  baptizes 
"shocking-chairs,"  from  the  display  of  hosiery  and  petti- 
coats they  afford.  On  the  ferry  he  finds  as  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  the  feminine  American  ankle — 
which  he  pronounces  thorough-bred,  by  the  way — as  he  gets 
in  Paris  from  a  year's  rainy  days.  Nowhere  does  a  woman 
pick  up  her  dress  with  more  grace  and  decision  than  on  the 
Paris  streets.  The  nonchalant  way  in  which  long  files  of 
wagons  and  carriages  drive  on  and  off  the  ferry-boat 
astonishes  him  :  "  It  is  not  the  boat  that  carries  the  vehicles, 
it  is  they  that  pick  up  and  carry  a  bit  of  their  road  with 
them."  Elizabeth  Miller. 

Paris,  April  28,  1899. 


THE    WESTERN    PIONEER. 


HYPNOTIZED. 

A  Chapter  of  Harrowing  Experiences. 


I  can  hear  the  willows  whispering,  'way  down  the  Arctic  slope, 

Every  shivering  little  leaflet  gray  with  fear  ; 
There's  no  color  in  the  heavens,  and  on  earth  there  seems  no  hope, 

And  the  shadow  of  the  Winter's  on  the  year. 

An'  it's  lonesome,  lonesome,  lonesome,  when  the  russet  gold  is  shed, 
An"  the  naked  world  stands  waiting  for  the  Doom  ; 

With  the  northern  witch-fires  dancing  in  the  silence  overhead, 
An'  my  camp-fire  just  an  island  in  the  gloom. 

When  the  very  bears  are  hiding  from  the  Terror  that's  to  come, 
An'  the  unseen  wings  above  me  whistle  south  ; 

When,  except  the  groaning  pine-trees  and  the  willows,  Nature's 
dumb, 
And  the  river  roadway  freezes  to  its  mouth. 

But  I  can  not  strike  the  home  trail.     I  would  not  if  1  could, 

An'  I  want  no  other's  smoke  across  my  sky  ; 
When  I  drop,  I'll  drop  alone,  as  alone  I've  alius  stood, 

On  the  frontier,  where  I've  led,  let  me  lie. 

I  wouldn't  know  men's  language,  I  couldn't  think  their  thought, 

I  couldn't  bear  the  hurry  of  mankind  ; 
Where  every  acre's  built  on,  where  all  God  made  is  bought. 

And  they'd  almost  make  a  hireling  of  the  wind. 

I've  been  alius  in  the  lead  since  I  grew  grass  high, 
Since  my  father's  prairie-schooner  left  the  Known 

For  a  port  beyond  the  sky  line,  never  seen  by  human  eye, 
Where  God,  and  God's  creation  dwell  alone. 

'Way  back  I  heard  men  callin'  ;  one  woman's  voice  was  fond. 
An"  the  rich  lands  toward  harvest  murmured  "  Rest." 

But  a  sweeter  voice  kept  callin'  from  the  Unexplored  Beyond, 
A  wild  voice  in  the  mountains  callin'  "West." 

I  heard  it  in  the  foothills— then  I  climbed  the  Great  Divide  ; 

In  the  canon — then  I  faced  the  rapid's  roar ; 
In  the  little  breeze  at  dawning,  in  the  dusk  at  eventide. 

The  voice  that  kept  a-callin"  went  before. 

My  crooked  hands  are  empty,  my  six-foot  frame  is  bent, 
There  ain't  nothing  but  my  trail  to  leave  behind. 

An'  the  voice  that  I  have  followed  has  not  told  me  what  it  meant, 
An'  the  eyes  that  sought  a  sign  are  nearly  blind. 

But  I  hear  it  callin'  still,  as  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 

An'  I  dream  the  Voice  I  love  has  never  lied, 
That  I  hear  a  people  comin',  the  Great  People  of  the  West, 

An'  maybe  'twas  His  Voice  callin'  me  to  guide. 

—Clive  Pkillipps-  Wolley  in  the  Spectator. 


Captain  Evans,  of  the  Iowa,  in  his  contribution  to  "  The 
Story  of  the  Captains "  for  the  Century,  speaks  of  the 
wonderful  nerve  and  courage  of  a  boatswain' s-mate  named 
Trainor,  shown  at  the  destruction  of  the  Viscaya.  The 
boat  of  which  Trainor  was  acting-coxswain  was  lying  near 
the  stern  of  the  burning  cruiser,  and  most  of  the  Spanish 
sailors  crowded  on  her  upper  deck  aft  had  been  persuaded 
to  jump  overboard,  and  were  thus  saved.  Three  remained, 
however,  holding  on  to  the  rail,  with  their  bodies  hanging 
over  the  side  of  the  almost  red-hot  ship.  Trainor  was 
heard  to  say,  "We  must  save  them  men  somehow,"  and 
without  orders  he  jumped  overboard,  swam  to  the  side  of 
the  Vizcaya,  clambered  up  to  the  deck  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  his  life,  kicked  the  three  men  overboard,  took  a  header 
himself,  and  succeeding  in  rescuing  all  three  of  them.  The 
water  was  full  of  sharks  snapping  and  tearing  at  the  Spanish 
dead  and  wounded.  Trainor  was  afterward  promoted  at  the 
request  of  his  captain.  iaaxt 


The  cost  of  the  war  with  Spain  may  be  estimated  with 
some  accuracy.  The  expenditures  of  the  government  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  were  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $220,000,000  over  those  of  the  same 
period  of  the  year  before.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total 
war  expenses  to  date  have  not  been  less  than  $300,000,000. 
The  Navy  Department  expenses  In  April  were  $4,628,000, 
which  is  not  largely  in  excess  of  the  normal  The  War 
Department  expenses  are,  of  course,  very  heavy,  and  they 
will  probably  never  again  be  anything  nearly  so  small  as 
they  were  before  the  Spanish  war.  Jlhirt 


The  fifty  thousand  silver  dollars  which  Congress  has 
ordered  coined  as  a  subscription  to  the  monument  to 
Lafayette,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Paris,  will  be  elaborate 
specimens.  On  one  side  of  the  coin  will  appear  Lafayette's 
prayer  for  the  United  States  (about  forty  words),  and  on  the 
other  probably  the  faces  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and 
perhaps  those  of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  also.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  was  invited  to  appear  on  the  coin  with  his  four 
eminent  predecessors,  but  resolutely  declined.  jlhtrt 


Spanish  army  officers  are  receiving  honors  and  rewards 
on  a  lavish  scale  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  the  war. 
It  is  said  that  the  honors  list,  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
for  the  campaign,  will  contain  the  names  ef  between  five  and 
six  hundred  officers.  For  their  services  in  Cuba  in  1896 
and  the  following  year,  58  generals,  1,382  other  officers,  and 
680  non-commissioned  officers  have  been  rewarded.        imwt 


"  No,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the  major,  who  was  not  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  club,  for  though  reputed  wealthy,  he  was 
as  close  as  the  bark  on  a  tree.  "  No,  sir  !  I  do  not  believe 
in  hypnotism,  and  what  is  more,  I  defy  any  one  to  convince 
me  to  the  contrary." 

Every  one  crowded  around  the  major,  as  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman,   who    had    been    quietly    relating    some   instances 
where  the  art  referred   to  had  been  invoked  with  excellent 
results  in  hospital  practice,  arose  from  his  chair  and  ap-    ] 
proached  the  major. 

11 1  might  be  inclined  to  accept  your  challenge,"  he  said, 
smiling  slightly,  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  might  not  find  the  ex- 
perience an  agreeable  one." 

"  Agreeable  or  disagreeable,  doctor,"  retorted  the  unbe- 
lieving major,  "you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  me  as  your 
subject." 

"  You  mean  that  ?  " 
"  Certainly." 
"Right  here?" 

"  To  be  sure."  The  major  hesitated.  "  No  personal 
violence." 

"  None  whatever.  I  shan't  even  touch  you,"  replied  the 
physician. 

"  Then  go  ahead  !  " 

The  doctor  made  a  few  rapid  passes,  fixing  his  eye,  the 
pupil  of  which  seemed  to  contract  and  dilate  at  pleasure, 
upon  the  man  before  him. 

"  How  does  that  affect  you?"  he  inquired. 
The  major  snickered  audibly. 

"  Not  in  the  least.     I  guess  you'd  better  give  it  up " 

Something  at  this  point  of  the  experiment,  in  fact,  just 
then  happened  to  compel  the  doctor  to  do  so,  for  a 
messenger-boy  entered  bearing  a  note. 

"  Where  is  Major  Townsend  ?  "  he  asked,  breathlessly. 
"  Here ! " 

Townsend  tore  the  note  open,  read,  turned  pale,  rose 
from  the  leather  arm-chair  in  which  he, had  been  sitting,  and 
finally  gasped  out : 

"  Great  God,  how  awful.  Here  I  have  been  sitting  play- 
ing the  fool  with  you  fellows  and  my  house  is  burning  over 
the  heads  of  my  wife  and  sister.  Why  on  earth  didn't  they 
telephone  ?  " 

"They  tried  to,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "but  the  wires  were 
out  of  order." 

Major  Townsend  seemed  to  recover  himself.  He  dashed 
out  of  the  room  and  down-stairs.  At  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Eddy  he  found  a  cab.  Springing  into  the  vehicle,  he 
shouted  to  the  driver  : 

"Van  Ness  Avenue  and  California  as  hard  as  you  can  put 
'em  through.     My  house  is  blazing  !  " 

The  driver  needed  no  urging.  He  turned  off  Market  into 
a  quieter  thoroughfare  and  plied  the  whip  vigorously.  The 
animals  were  fresh.  As  they  toiled  up  the  slope  the  occu- 
pant of  the  vehicle  groaned  aloud.  His  house,  a  handsome 
structure  which  had  cost  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
was  already  ruined,  and  he  just  then  remembered  that  his 
insurance  had  expired  on  the  day  previous. 

"  When  did  that  house  take  fire  ?"  he  inquired  of  one  of 
the  by-standers. 

"  It  started  about  half  an  hour  ago,  major,"  replied  the 
man,  civilly.  He  was  the  butcher  on  Polk  Street  who 
served  the  major  and  his  family.  "  I  don't  think  the  ladies 
were  at  home,  sir." 

Then  the  major  remembered  with  gratitude  that  his  wife 
and  sister  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  in  Oakland. 

There  wasn't  anything  to  be  done  but  send  them  a  tele- 
gram, acquainting  them  with  the  disaster,  and  telling  them 
to  stay  where  they  were  until  he  could  provide  them  with  a 
new  home.  There  was  literally  no  salvage.  Everything 
had  burned  like  tinder. 

After  dispatching  the  message  he  went  back  to  the  club 
out  of  a  sheer  longing  for  human  sympathy.  The  after- 
noon crowd  had  gone  and  a  fresh  set  of  habituSs  filled  the 
rooms.  The  major  drank  deeply  with  these  ready  sympa- 
thizers. He  had  not  a  strong  head.  He  was  soon  in  that 
devil-may-care  condition  which  borders  on  desperation. 
Some  boys  below  were  shouting  an  extra. 

"  Get  me  a  paper,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  attendants. 
The  boy  brought  it.     He  had  glanced  at  it  on  the  stairs. 
With  a  delicacy  beyond  his  years  he  did  not  take  it  to  the 
major,  but  to  the  secretary  of  the  club. 

"There's  been  a  horrible  accident,  sir,  and  Major  Town- 
send's  wife  and  sister's  in  it." 

The  secretary  snatched  the  paper  from  the  boy's  hand, 
and  ran  his  eye  rapidly  over  the  head-lines  :  "  Horrible 
Accident — Two  Ladies  Killed  in  a  Runaway." 

Tom  Mason,  the  secretary,  spent  the  whole  of  that  night 
with  the  major.  The  doctors  said  it  was  brain  fever.  In 
the  fortnight's  illness  which  followed,  he  cried  piteously  for 
his  lost  ones  in  his  moments  of  delirium,  and  in  his  lucid 
intervals  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling,  with  an  expression  of 
utter  hopelessness.  It  was  six  weeks  before  he  became  con- 
valescent and  two  months  before  they  could  break  the  news 
to  him  of  the  failure  of  Guggenheimer's  Bank  in  Bos- 
ton. 

But  when  at  length  they  told  him  he  was  a  ruined  man  he 
merely  bowed  his  head  and  wept  silently. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  much,  gentlemen,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  I  haven't  many  weeks  to  live " 

"  Yes,  you  have,  major,"  said  a  cheery  voice.  "  I  think 
this  thing  has  gone  far  enough." 

The  major  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  blinked  like  a  bat  sud- 
denly exposed  to  the  blinding  sunshine. 
"  Have  I  been  asleep  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  No,"  replied  the   doctor,  who    was    standing   by  him, 
watch  in  hand  ;  "but  you  have  been  hypnotized  just  thirteen 
seconds."  AUSTVN   GRANVILLE, 

San  Francisco,  May,  1S99. 


May  15,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MODERN    JAPAN. 

Mrs.  Hueh  Fraser's  Record  of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Tokio— 
Pen-Pictures  of  the   Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan- 
Daily  Life  and  Customs  of  the  People. 

During  a  three  years1  residence  in  Tokio — from  May, 
1S89,  to  April,  1S92 — Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  wife  of  the  late 
British  minister  to  Japan,  and  sister  of  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
the  novelist,  wrote  many  letters  to  her  friends  and  relatives 
which  she  has  collected  together  and  published  in  two  de- 
cidedly entertaining  volumes  entitled  "Letters  from  Japan  : 
A  Record  of  Modern  Life  in  the  Island  Empire."  They 
deal  mainly  with  events  and  persons  connected  with  the 
different  aspects  of  life  in  the  capital,  in  which,  naturally, 
most  of  her  time  was  passed,  and  which  is  preeminently 
the  centre  of  Japan's  vitality.  No  method  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  Fraser  in  her  letters  beyond  that  suggested  by  the  in- 
terests and  the  fancy  of  the  moment,  but  there  is  not  a  dull 
topic  in  the  whole  collection-  In  her  introduction  she 
writes  :  "  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  had  the  privilege  of 
spending  long  years  in  the  country,  with  liberty  to  '  visit  any 
spot  and  remain  in  it  for  any  length  of  time,'  become  gradu- 
ally aware  of  the  many-sided  and  complex  character  of  the 
people — simple  to  frankness,  yet  full  of  unexpected  re- 
serves, of  hidden  strengths,  and  dignities  of  power  never 
flaunted  before  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  surprising  and 
majestic  as  some  of  those  indescribable  mountain  views  in 
the  central  hills,  where,  from  a  flowery  rise  in  a  meadow,  the 
amazed  traveler  finds  himself  on  the  verge  of  a  dizzy 
precipice,  looking  out  on  a  world  where  the  primeval  forces 
appear  to  have  that  moment  ceased  their  play,  where  some 
great  city  of  giant  towers  and  ramparts,  temples  and 
palaces,  seems  to  lie  at  his  feet,  overthrown  and  tossed  upon 
itself  as  the  bricks  that  the  child  builds  high,  and  then 
dashes  down  for  the  joy  of  their  fahV' 

Here  is  Mrs.  Fraser's  account  of  her  reception  by  the 
empress : 

We  found  five  or  sis  of  the  empress's  ladies,  all  in  European  dresses, 
pale-blue  and  mauve  and  gray  satins,  made  with  the  very  long  trains 
which  are  not  worn  in  Europe  now.  ...  At  last  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  we  all  started  on  another  long  walk  through  more  glass  cor- 
ridors, till  a  hush  fell  on  our  companions,  and  we  paused  suddenly  on  a 
step  which  ran  all  across  the  foot  of  a  small,  square  room,  full  of  flowers 
and  draped  with  blue  damask.  After  the  three  regulation  courtesys  I 
found  myself  standing  before  a  pale,  calm  little  lady,  who  held  out 
to  me  the  very  smallest  hand  1  have  ever  touched,  while  her  dark 
eyes,  full  of  life  and  intelligence,  rested  questioningly  on  my  face.  Hex 
hair  was  dressed  close  to  her  head,  and  her  gown  of  rosy  mauve  bro- 
cade had  only  one  ornament — a  superb  single  sapphire  worn  as  a 
brooch.  In  a  voice  so  low  that  even  in  that  hushed  atmosphere  I  could 
hardly  catch  its  tones,  she  said  many  kind  things,  which  were  translated 
to  me  in  the  same  key  by  the  lady-in-waiting,  who  acted  as  interpreter. 
First,  the  empress  asked  after  the  queen's  health,  and  then,  when  she 
had  welcomed  me  to  Japan,  said  she  had  been  told  that  I  had  two  sons 
whom  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  England,  and  added  that  she 
thought  that  must  have  been  a  great  grief  to  me.  Her  eyes  lighted  up, 
and  then  took  on  rather  a  wistful  expression,  as  she  spoke  of  my 
children.  The  heir  to  the  throne  is  not  her  son,  for  she  has  never  had 
children  of  her  own,  and  has,  I  believe,  felt  the  deprivation  keenly  ;  but 
perhaps  the  nation  has  gained  by  hex  loss,  since  all  of  her  life  which  is 
not  given  to  public  duties  is  devoted  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  for  whom 
her  love  and  pity  seem  lo  be  boundless. 

The  emperor  was  waited  on  by  the  British  minister  and 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Fraser  writes  of  him : 

The  emperor,  whom  I  now  saw  close  to  for  the  first  time,  has  a  very 
plain  but  interesting  face.  The  lower  part  is  heavy  and  impassive  ;  but 
the  eyes  are  piercingly  brilliant  and  the  brow  that  of  a  thinker.  He  is 
of  medium  height,  and  has  a  good  figure,  which  is  shown  to  advantage, 
as  he  holds  himself  extremely  well.  The  appearance  of  many  Japanese 
gentlemen  is  spoiled  in  European  dress  by  their  peculiarly  short  arms  ; 
but  the  emperor  does  not  suffer  from  this  defect.  He  looked  very 
dignified  in  his  marshal's  uniform,  covered  as  it  was  with  splendid 
decorations. 

"  In  real  womanliness,  which  I  take  to  mean  a  high  com- 
bination of  sense  and  sweetness,  valor  and  humility,"  says 
Mrs.  Fraser,  "  the  Japanese  lady  ranks  with  any  woman  in 
the  world,  and  passes  before  most  of  them."     She  continues  : 

The  Japanese  girl  I  She  is  a  creature  of  so  many  attractive  contra, 
dictions,  with  her  warm  heart,  her  quick  brain,  and  her  terribly  narrow 
experience  ;  with  her  submissions  and  self-effacements  which  have  be- 
come second  nature  ;  and  her  brave  revolts  when  first  nature  takes  the 
upper  hand  again  and  courage  is  too  strong  for  custom.  .  ,  .  The  books 
I  have  read  on  Japan  have  always  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
musume,  the  pretty,  plebeian  tea-house  girl,  or  ihegeiska,  the  artist,  the 
dancer,  the  witty,  brilliant  hetaira  of  Japan.  I  suppose  these  are  about 
as  unrepresentative  of  the  normal  Japanese  woman  as  a  music-hall  singer 
would  be  of  the  European  sister  of  charity.  That  they  are  very  much  less 
objectionable  than  the  corresponding  classes  at  home  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  innate  refinement  of  the  Japanese  woman  ;  but  what  a  gulf  is  set  be- 
tween them  and  the  girls  of  whom  I  would  speak — girls  surrounded 
with  punctilious  care,  and  brought  up  with  one  inflexible  standard 
always  kept  before  their  eyes,  the  whole  law  of  duty  ! 

I  think  that  the  simple,  unfettered  life  led  by  the  little  children  here 
gives  the  girls  a  happy  foundation  to  start  on,  as  it  were.  There  is  no 
scolding  and  punishing,  no  nursery  disgrace,  no  shutting  away  of  the 
little  ones  day  after  day  in  dull  nurseries  with  selfish,  half-educated 
women,  whose  mere  daily  society  means  torture  to  a  sensitive,  well-born 
child.  Here  children  are  always  welcome  ;  they  come  and  go  as  they 
like  ;  are  spoiled,  if  love  means  spoiling,  by  father  and  mother,  relations 
and  servants  ;  but  they  grow  imperceptibly  in  the  right  shape,  they  mold 
their  thoughts  and  expressions  on  those  of  the  sovereigns  at  home  ;  and 
one  day,  without  wrench  or  effort,  the  little  girl  is  grown  into  a 
thoughtful,  helpful  woman,  bent  on  following  the  examples  of  good 
women  gone  before  her.  Very  gently  but  persistently  one  lesson  has 
been  preached  to  her  ever  since  language  meant  anything  in  her  ears  : 
"  Give  up,  love,  help  others,  efface  thyself." 

Her  lot  as  a  child  and  as  a  young  girl  is  an  exceptionally 
happy  one  ;  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  marriage  often 
brings  distinct  hardship  with  it : 

The  mother-in-law  is  apt  to  be  exigent  in  the  extreme,  for,  by  the 
time  she  has  reached  that  dignity,  a  woman's  duties  are  considered  over, 
the  young  people  must  provide  for  her  comfort  and  amusement,  and,  in 
the  lower  classes  especially,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  a  woman 
who  has  worked  all  her  life  and  suddenly  finds  herself  comparatively  un- 
occupied, becomes  fretful,  difficult,  and  makes  the  young  wife's  life  any- 
thing but  a  happy  one.  Every  woman  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the  time 
when  she  will  become  a  mother-in-law,  the  time  when  she  will  be  openly 
honored  and  repaid  for  many  a  silent  sacrifice  by  the  devotion  of  the 
necessary  daughter-in-law,  and  by  the  love  of  many  grandchildren,  the 
proudest  ornament  of  old  age  out  here.  Her  parents-in-law  rank  before 
her  own  father  and  mother,  who  expect  to  see  very  little  of  her  after  her 
marriage  ;  she  is  completely  absorbed  in  her  husband's  family,  in  which 
alone  will  she  be  remembered  by  prayers  and  offerings  after  her  death. 
Her  submission  to  her  husband  has  no  limit ;  but  her  husband  himself 
owes  entire  submission  to  his  parents  as  long  as  they  live.  He  can  not 
interfere  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  or  at  least  he  very  seldom  ventures  to  do 
so  ;  and  if  he  does,  the  interference  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 


good.  There  is  one  bright  point  toward  which  the  poor  little  daughter- 
in-law  can  look  hopefully.  The  moment  she  herself  becomes  a  mother, 
especially  if  her  child  is  a  boy,  she  is  regarded  as  a  person  of  some  im- 
portance, and  is  treated  with  much  more  consideration  by  the  old 
people.  It  is  the  daughter-in-law's  duty  to  undo  the  shutters  in  the 
morning,  get  hot  water,  help  her  mother-in-law  to  dress,  and  go  through 
all  the  services  performed  for  us  by  our  maids,  but  for  the  old  ladies  by 
daughters-in-law  in  Japan.  Rich  or  poor,  it  is  the  same  for  all ;  and  if 
there  were  an  army  of  servants  in  the  bouse,  it  is  the  weary  privilege  of 
the  son's  wife  to  attend  to  these  details  alone. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  clashing  of  nationalities  took 
place,  some  years  ago,  when  an  English  girl  married  a 
Japanese  professor,  and,  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of 
the  country,  went  to  Japan  to  live  in  the  bouse  of  his  mother, 
who  received  her  kindly,  but  was  horrified  at  what  she  con- 
sidered the  ignorance  and  flightiness  of  her  new  daughter-in- 
law  : 

She  especially  disapproved  of  Mrs.  N" 's  having  so  many  dresses 

out  at  the  same  time,  wearing  first  one  and  then  another,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  moment.  Expostulation  had  no  effect,  and  the  young 
bride  continued  to  flaunt  her  trousseau  frocks  in  the  old  lady's  face. 
Something  had  to  be  done  ;  the  Japanese  habit  is  to  carefully  fold 
away  the  last  season's  dresses,  and  never  look  at  them  again  till  next 
year  brings  the  need  for  them  round.  In  this  way  the  same  robes  may 
serve  for  ten  or  twenty  years  ;  and  if  fashions  never  changed,  there 

might  be  a  good  deal  to  say  for  the  custom.    Old  Madam  N ,  at  any 

rate,  made  up  her  mind  that  it  should  be  enforced.  She  waited,  gener- 
ously, until  her  daughter-in-law  had  gone  to  a  garden-party  in  hex  best 
frock,  and  then  she  made  a  raid  on  her  room,  emptied  drawers  of 
underlinen  and  wardrobes  of  dresses,  and  carried  everything  away  to 
the  family  godomn,  the  fire-proof  store-house.     I  believe  the  scene  was 

terrible,  when  Mrs.  N returned  and  found  that  she  was  expected  to 

live  on  her  garden-party  frock  and  two  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  three 
months.  The  old  lady  took  a  strong  stand  on  her  rights  ;  but  the  high- 
spirited  English  girl  won  the  day.  "You  got  the  things  back?"  I 
asked,  when  she  told  me  the  story.  "By  bed-time  1"  she  replied; 
"  we  had  a  dreadful  scene,  but  it  was  the  last.  She  saw  that  1  must 
have  my  way,  and  we  were  good  friends  afterwards." 

Love  in  Japan  has  its  mysteries.  Marriage  there  is  not 
seen  in  the  same  fight  as  with  us.  Motherhood  is  alone  the 
crown  of  a  woman's  life  : 

The  truth  is  that  marriage  is  not  and  never  can  be  here  the  supreme 
relation  of  life,  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Love,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  and  the  experience  of  this  great  passion, 
which  holds  such  a  paramount  place  in  Western  fives,  is  here  an  excep- 
tional thing,  a  destiny,  generally  condemned  to  be  a  sorrowful  one,  and 
eliciting  pity,  and  something  of  the  praise  we  accord  to  martyrdom, 
when,  as  constantly  happens,  the  poor  lovers,  seeing  their  union  impos- 
sible in  this  world,  commit  a  double  suicide,  and  travel  to  the  Meido 
together,  sure  of  reunion  in  the  shadowy  realms  where,  for  us,  mar- 
riage ties  are  said  to  be  dissolved.  As  marriages  are  always  arranged 
by  parents  or  friends,  the  young  people's  consent  only  being  asked  at 
the  moment  when  they  have  had  their  first  interview,  a  very  small 
amount  of  personal  feeling  enters  into  the  contract — at  any  rate  in  its 
early  stages.  An  English  bride  would  blush  angrily  were  it  hinted  that 
she  was  not,  as  the  phrase  runs,  in  love  with  her  new  husband  ;  that 
rarest  of  passions,  pure  love,  is  supposed  to  preside  even  at  the  most 
fashionable  wedding.  Not  so  in  Japan.  The  young  girl  here  would 
reply  that  such  passion  is  for  the  women  whom  she  need  never  meet ; 
the  very  name  of  it  is  unknown  to  her,  unless  she  has  seen  it  illustrated 
in  a  play  at  the  theatre  ;  who  would  think  of  mentioning  such  a  low 
feeling,  where  the  solemn  duty  of  wife  to  husband  and  husband's  father 
and  mother  is  concerned  ? 

While  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  was  Mrs.  Fraser's  guest,  he  took 
occasion  one  day  to  admire  the  fine,  small  hands  of  the 
Countess  Kuroda,  who  was  having  her  portrait  painted  by 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Landor,  the  artist.  From  the  Japanese  point 
of  view,  such  personal  compliments  constitute  a  breach  of 
etiquette : 

"  Very  dirty,  very  dirty !  "  she  said,  laughing,  as  she  tucked  them 
away  under  her  loog  sleeves  ;  and  I  laughed,  too,  not  knowing  the 
phrase,  which  is  merely  one  of  polite  deprecation  when  anything  of  the 
speaker's  is  admired.  I  have  since  heard  it  applied  to  people's  houses, 
clothes,  and  £  think  to  their  dinners,  if  one  had  chanced  to  praise  a 
feast ;  if  one  admires  a  child,  it  is  at  once  said  to  be  ugly,  and  anything 
so  intimately  a  man's  own  as  his  wife  is  invariably  called  stupid. 

Concerning  Danjuro  Ichikawa,  the  great  Japanese  actor, 
Mrs.  Fraser  says  : 

He  is  a  remarkably  tall  and  gaunt-looking  man,  about  fifty  years  old, 
rather  like  Henry  Irving  in  his  general  appearance  ;  and  yet  he  per- 
sonates a  dancing-girl,  an  old  woman,  a  boy,  a  court  lady,  with  the 
most  bewildering  realism.  All  the  women's  parts  are  played  by  boys  or 
men  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  practice  of  wearing  a  mask,  or  a  partial 
mask,  on  the  stage  is  of  course  a  notable  help  toward  the  perfection  of 
the  disguse  ;  but  it  would  be  easier  to  make  up  the  face  of  a  geisha  than 
to  imitate  hex  dancing,  with  its  curious,  flowing  movements  like  the 
curves  of  a  pennon  on  the  wind,  its  sudden,  agile  turns,  changing  the 
point  of  gravity  with  such  rapidity  and  precision  that  the  dancer's  body 
seems  to  vibrate  like  a  bow- suing  whence  the  shaft  has  but  now  sped. 

A  great  actor  in  Japan  is  courted  and  flattered  even  as  in  England, 
openly  and  secretly.  Many  a  girl  in  the  seclusion  of  an  aristocratic 
household  is  never  allowed  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  man  who  is 
not  a  near  relation  ;  but  she  is  taken  to  the  theatre,  perhaps  once  in  her 
life,  to  see  some  exceptionally  moral  play,  and  sits  through  the  whole 
day  in  the  open  box  with  her  father  and  mother,  drinking  in  all  the 
speeches  of  the  hero  on  the  stage,  admiring  his  courage,  his  beauty,  re- 
joicing in  his  triumphs,  weeping  for  his  misfortunes.  Who  can  be  sur- 
prised when  the  poor  child  falls  in  love  with  the  actor,  writes  to  him, 
bribes  her  maid  to  carry  presents  to  him — presents  of  flowers,  and  fruit, 
and  poems,  all  significant  of  the  most  profound  devotion  and  admira- 
tion ?  It  is  whispered  that  Danjuro  has  been  much  loved  :  however 
that  may  be,  he  is  wonderfully  kind  and  good  to  bis  family,  maintaining 
a  whole  tribe  of  relations,  who  keep  him  poor  in  spite  of  his  great  pop- 
ularity, and  who  live  on  his  bounty  with  kindly  indulgence,  as  is  the 
manner  of  people  here  when  one  member  of  the  family  is  earning  large 
sums  of  money. 

The  question  which  was  agitating  Japan  during  the  first 
year  or  so  of  Mrs.  Fraser's  visit  had  all  to  do  with  the  ad- 
mission of  foreigners  into  the  country  and  their  rights. 
Count  Okuma,  who  was  foreign  minister  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  revision,  "  was  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  fanaticism," 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him.  Mrs.  Fraser 
writes  : 

The  truth  is  that  very  large  and  important  classes  of  the  population 
are  as  violently  opposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  foreigner  as  they  ever 
were,  and  a  cautious  government  finds  it  not  easy  to  keep  the  retrograde 
party  within  bounds.  It  has  its  adherents  in  every  class,  and  carries 
with  it  that  tremendous  factor  in  Japanese  thought,  veneration  for  the 
past  and  the  horror  of  any  sacrilegious  rupture  with  national  memories, 
joined  to  this  comes,  among  the  more  practical  men,  intense  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  all-devouring  foreigner,  once  let  loose  in  the  country,  should 
absorb  all  trade  into  bis  own  hands  ;  lest  foreign  money  and  foreign  ex- 
travagance should  destroy  the  valuable  simplicity  of  Japanese  customs  ; 
and  behind  these  legitimate  objectors  is  a  vast  body  of  newly  made 
radicals,  the  outcome  of  the  great  army  of  Samurai,  who  were  dis- 
banded when  the  Daimyos  gave  up  their  power  and  the  feudal  system 
was  abolished. 

These  men,  trained  through  the  traditions  of  a  hundred  generations 
to  consider  fighting  the  only  possible  occupation  for  a  gentleman, 
scorned  all  humbler  employments,  and  for  many  years  flocked  round 
their  old  chiefs  clamoriDg  for  leave  to  use  their  weapons.  Some  lost 
their  chief  ;  many  were  younger  sons  of  samurai,  and  as  such  were  not 
provided  for  in  the  retinue  of  the  local  Daimyos  ;  and  all  these  went 
wandering  about  under  the  title  of  ronins,  or  chiefless  men,  always 
ready  for  a  little  bloodshed,  and  nursing  imaginary  wrongs  to  keep  up 


the  fierce  spirit  of  their  class.  Little  by  little  the  samurai  have  been 
drawn  into  the  administration,  into  the  police,  into  anything  which  does 
not  lower  their  dignity  in  their  own  eyes  ;  but  the  younger  generation  is 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  government,  and  promises  some  serious  ob- 
struction to  the  progress  of  the  country.  They  have  received  a  modem 
education,  believe  in  very  little,  and  hate  the  foreigner  with  the  inherited 
hatred  of  centuries.  These  boys  (for  they  are  little  more)  talk  the 
wildest  nonsense  about  "Japan  for  the  Japanese."  They  still  claim 
profound  veneration  for  the  sacred  institutions  of  old  Japan,  and  declare 
that  there  will  be  no  peace  or  prosperity  for  the  country  until  foreigners 
are  expelled  and  the  old  regulations  put  in  force  again.  They  are 
mostly  very  poor,  and,  as  they  only  aspire  to  what  they  consider  occu- 
pations of  honor,  present  sometimes  a  pitifully  forlorn  appearance. 
They  are  so  much  in  earnest  that  one  can  not  help  being  intensely  sorry 
for  them  ;  but  they  are,  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  words  for  the  enforcement  of  their  argu- 
ments, a  daily  danger  to  the  public  peace. 

The  last  trace  of  the  old  feudal  life  which  was  wiped  out 
was  dueling,  the  emperor  having  issued  a  stringent  prohibi- 
tion against  it,  imposing  heavy  penalties  for  fighting  or 
attending  a  duel,  and  ranking  the  killing  of  an  opponent  as 
ordinary  murder,  to  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  provided 
for  by  the  criminal  law  : 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  the  old  feudal  heroes  cease  to 
be  the  idols  of  the  people,  the  patterns  and  ideals  set  before  the  boys  of 
to-day  from  their  earliest  childhood.  Every  picture-book  is  full  of  their 
exploits  ;  every  flower  show  sets  forth  their  adventures  in  wonderful, 
life-like  groups  ;  and  even  I,  a  stranger  of  the  strangers,  can  not  help 
being  intensely  attracted  and  interested  by  the  atmosphere  of  pure 
romance  which  hangs  around  their  names.  The  lower  classes  still  have 
their  idols  ;  witness  the  daily  pilgrimages  and  the  splendid  flower  offer- 
ings at  the  tombs  of  fanatics  who  have  tried  to  arrest  the  modernization 
of  their  country  by  murdering  the  men  who  were  in  favor  of  it.  "  May 
a  little  of  his  spirit  descend  upon  us  I  "  cry  the  soshi,  reaching  out  for 
something  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  the  ideals  of  a  dead  chivalry.  As 
for  the  nobles,  their  close  reseive  makes  it  difficult  to  know  what  they 
really  feel ;  but  a  poignant  regret  for  ths  past  will  sometimes  show  itself 
in  a  look  or  a  word. 

The  pilgrim  clubs  are  institutions  existing  all  through  the 
country,  to  enable  even  the  poor  to  visit  holy  places,  and  to 
get  an  immense  amount  of  change,  and  amusement,  and  in- 
terest on  the  way  : 

Hundreds  of  people  (and  often  thousands)  belong  to  a  club,  which 
can  be  started  anywhere  by  anybody  who  chooses  to  obtain  permission 
to  do  so  from  the  authorities  of  his  particular  sect  (and  sects  are  num- 
berless), and  who  has  the  energy  or  trie  necessary  personality  to  get  his 
friends  to  join  him.  A  tiny  entrance  fee  of  a  few  cents  is  required,  and 
the  subscription  varies  from  eight  to  fifteen  cents  a  year.  When  all  the 
expenses  are  paid,  the  remaining  money  is  raffled  for,  and  the  winners 
(perhaps  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number)  spend  their  gains 
on  the  pilgrimage  ;  but  no  one  is  debarred  from  going  at  his  own  ex- 
pense if  he  pleases.  The  president  of  the  club  is  always  the  leader, 
and  his  expenses  are  paid  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  knows  the  road, 
he  knows  the  shrines,  and  the  priests,  and  the  innkeepers  ;  but  he  is  not 
required  to  see  to  actual  payments,  a  treasurer  being  elected,  who  has 
to  give  an  account  of  all  these.  The  inns  take  pilgrims  at  reduced 
prices,  and  the  cost  of  even  a  very  long  expedition  is  so  tiny  that  we 
Europeans,  in  our  stupid,  vulgar  extravagance,  would  hardly  know  that 
we  had  spent  it  at  all.  It  15  a  matter  of  cents,  and  yet  the  Japanese 
manages  to  get  weeks  of  traveling  on  it,  to  visit  one  holy  or  Historical 
spot  (it  is  the  same  thing  very  often  in  this  country)  afier  another,  and 
to  make  acquaintance  with  endless  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  all 
bound,  during  the  few  summer  weeks  of  pilgrimage-time,  on  the  same 
errand. 

In  November,  1890,  Mrs.  Fraser  attended  the  emperor's 
birth  day -party  given  in  the  gardens  of  the  Aoyama  Palace 
at  Tokio,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  palace  chrysanthe- 
mums, the  emperor's  flower.  Of  their  extraordinary  variety 
and  size  the  writer  says  : 

There  are  armies  of  flowers  planted  in  terraces  five  or  six  rows  deep, 
each  entire  row  being  so  perfectly  uniform  that  there  is  no  single  differ- 
ence of  petal  or  leaf  all  along  the  fine  ;  for  the  Japanese  gardener 
would  reject  as  failures  the  most  beautiful  blooms  if  the  leaves  grew  un- 
evenly up  the  stem.  He  succeeds  in  producing  a  hundred  specimens, 
each  flowering  to  the  same  point,  with  the  leaves  sprouting  in  perfect 
regularity  at  the  same  distances  on  the  stalk.  My  simile  of  an  army  is 
really  a  correct  one,  for  in  looking  down  the  lines  there  is  no  more  dis- 
similarity to  be  discovered  than  in  lines  of  well-drilled  troops.  And  not 
only  this,  but  between  the  lowest  line  and  the  topmost  one  our  garden 
magician  has  managed  to  show  us  the  strength  from  bud  to  bloom  ; 
the  lowest  line,  standing  hardly  a  foot  from  the  ground,  is  all  in  bud, 
the  next  slightly  more  advanced,  the  next  still  more  so.  and  so  on  till 
the  highest  of  all  shows  us  the  full-bloom  beauty  of  the  flower.  In 
every  shade  of  rose  and  crimson,  brown,  scarlet,  yellow,  pale-lilac, 
sunset-purple,  they  almost  fatigue  the  eye  with  color. 

Mrs.  Fraser  describes  the  wave  of  remorseful  grief  and 
horror  which  swept  over  the  whole  nation  after  the  murder- 
ous attack  made  on  the  Czarowitz  (the  present  Czar)  during 
his  tour  in  Japan.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  felt  im- 
pelled to  make  some  individual  act  of  atonement  for  the  act 
of  a  fanatic  who  had  outraged  the  honor  of  his  country  in 
the  person  of  its  illustrious  guest : 

People  who  were  on  board  the  Czarowitz's  ship  told  me  that  it  seemed 
like  to  sink  with  gifts  ;  the  decks,  the  saloons,  the  passages,  were  in- 
cumbered, and  still  they  came  and  came  and  came  !  The  universality 
and  spontaneousness  of  the  manifestation  gave  it  an  overwhelming 
value,  which  the  prince  here  and  his  parents  at  home  were  quick  to  ap- 
preciate. Rich  people  gave  out  of  their  riches,  and  objects  of  un- 
exampled beauty  and  rarity  were  brought  out  from  the  treasure-houses 
and  sent  with  messages  of  love  and  respect  to  the  boy  who  lay  heading 
of  his  wound  in  Kobe  harbor.  The  poor  sent  the  most  touching  gifts 
— the  rice  and  skoyu,  the  fish  and  barley -flour,  which  would  have  fed  the 
little  family  for  a  year ;  poor  old  peasants  walked  for  days  so  as  to 
bring  a  tiny  offering  of  eggs.  The  merchants  sent  silks  and  porcelain, 
lacquer  and  bronze,  crapes  and  ivory,  according  to  their  merchandise  ; 
telegrams  poured  in.  expressing  intense  sympathy,  and  more  intense  in- 
dignation at  the  outrage.  In  lhe  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  occur- 
rence, so  many  thousands  of  these  were  sent  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  deliver  them  :  twenty  thousand  persons  called  during  the 
first  two  days  at  the  hotel  in  Kyoto,  where  the  prince  lay  before  he  was 
removed  to  his  vessel  ;  every  corporation  and  community,  town  and 
village  and  guild,  sent  either  a  deputation  to  carry  its  condolence  or  a 
letter  to  express  them  ;  and  many  who  could  ill  afford  the  outlay  tele- 
graphed messages  of  sympathy  to  the  Czar  and  Czarina  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  always  added  a  protest  of  horror  at  the  wicked  deed. 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  quoting  from  this  fascinating 
collection  of  letters,  but  the  reader  is  best  left  to  pick  out  the 
plums  for  himself.  The  volumes  are  exceedingly  handsome 
ones,  being  embellished  with  many  half-tone  illustrations  and 
Japanese  sketches,  are  printed  in  clear  type,  on  fine  paper,  and 
beautifully  bound. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ;  price, 


There  are  only  two  admirals  afloat — Admiral  Dewey  and 

Admiral   Sir   John    O.   Hopkins,  commanding  the    British 

Mediterranean  Station.     The  French  navy  has    no   higher 

grade  than  vice-admiral.  ^^ 

mm* 

James  Wyllie,  the  Scotchman  who  held  for  forty  years  the 
world's  championship  at  checkers,  or  draughts,  died  last 
month  aged  eighty-two. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Baedecker  and  Kisses— Mostly  Kisses. 

Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  has  ventured  into  a,  for  him, 
entirely  new  field  of  fiction  in  "A  Duet,"  and  he 
would  do  well  to  turn  back  at  once.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  suggest  his  earlier  work  in  the  story  except 
one  little  incident  where  the  spirit  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
inspires  the  male  partner  in  the  duet  to  reconstruct 
by  inference  the  lad  who  scratched  his  name  with  a 
diamond  on  the  pane  in  Carlyle's  house  in  Cheyne 
Row.  Otherwise  there  is  none  of  the  cleverness  of 
Dr.  Doyle's  detective  stories,  nor  the  virility  of  his 
tales  of  adventure.  "A  Duet,"  in  fact,  is  a  mixture 
of  spooning  and  domestic  economy,  with  a  little  of 
the  guide-book  thrown  in. 

The  two  who  sing  the  duet  are  an  insurance  clerk 
in  London  and  his  bride,  and  they  are  as  softly  senti- 
mental as  the  most  romantic  school-girl  could  wish. 
The  first  three  chapters  are  epistolary,  and  in  them 
the  correspondents  perforce  confine  their  endearments 
to  words  ;  but  there  are  probably  not  three  consecu- 
tive pages  in  the  remainder  of  the  book  where  they 
are  not  billing  and  cooing,  on  the  underground  rail- 
way, in  four-wheeled  "growlers,"  in  their  parlor- 
window,  wherever  we  find  them.  However  delight- 
ful this  practice  may  be  to  the  participants,  it  is 
rather  sickening  to  read  about. 

Frank  Crosse  and  his  bride  do  other  things  in  the 
intervals  between  their  kisses,  however.  They  form- 
ulate rules  which  shall  teach  them  how  to  be  happy 
though  married,  they  study  that  vade  mecum  of  the 
British  bride,  Mrs.  Beeton's  cook-book,  they  discuss 
Pepys  and  Carlyle,  and  visit  the  tomb  of  the  one 
and  the  former  house  of  the  other  ;  they  do  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  judiciously  mingle  information 
with  airy  persiflage,  and  altogether  they  present  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  youthful  minage  which  is 
utterly  free  from  the  modern  vice  of  "nerves." 

There  is  one  episode  in  the  book  which  gets  out  of 
this  dead  level  of  goody-goodiness,  when  the  young 
husband's  past  rises  from  out  its  grave  in  the  person 
of  a  woman  whose  face  is  prettier  than  her  morals. 
She  threatens  to  invade  the  dove-cot  at  Woking  if  he 
does  not  take  tea  with  her  at  a  quiet  little  place  they 
had  frequented  in  his  bachelor  days,  and  he  attempts 
to  reason  with  her.  But  the  woman  thinks  she  loves 
him,  and  with  the  fury  of  a  woman  scorned  goes 
down  to  Woking.  The  reader  almost  expects  a 
tragedy,  but  the  innocent  goodness  of  the  little  wife 
disarms  her  wicked  rival,  and  the  husband  is  left  on 
his  pedestal  with  his  clay  feet  unexposed. 

Published  by   D.   Appleton   &  Co.,  New  York  ; 

price,  $r.5o.  jthut 

♦ 

For  the  Music-Lover's  Library. 
As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
orchestra  music  was  unknown.  Composers  at  that 
time  produced  works  which  could  be  sung  just  as 
readily  as  they  could  be  played  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  write  over  their  com- 
positions "Da  cantare  e  sonare  " — "to  sing  or  to 
play."  When  the  thing  was  sung  it  was  "  cantata," 
and  when  it  was  played  it  was  "sonata."  But  these 
early  "sonatas"  were  in  no  respect  like  those  of 
Beethoven. 

In  "The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music  "  W.  J. 
Henderson  offers  music-lovers,  and  amateur  musi- 
cians especially,  a  fund  of  information  not  easy  of 
access  elsewhere.  He  describes  the  various  instru- 
ments required  in  an  orchestra,  their  powers  and 
quality  ;  the  manner  in  which  composers  have  used 
the  orchestra,  and  the  effects  for  which  they  strive  ; 
the  orchestra  director's  work  ;  the  origin  of  the  or- 
chestra ;  and  the  development  of  orchestra  music 
from  the  days  of  Peri  to  those  of  Richard  Strauss. 

The  volume,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  to 
be  known  as  the  Music-Lover's  Library,  is  an  enter- 
taining one,  well  planned  and  concisely  written.  Its 
illustrations  include  engravings  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments and  portraits  of  composers. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25.  j.wt 
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American  Army  Stories. 
"  Short  Rations,"  by  Willistoa  Fish,  is  a  series  of 
fifteen  sketches  of  American  army  life,  A  love-affair 
between  Lieutenant  McVey  and  Ruth  Lancaster 
forms  the  connecting-link  between  the  stories,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  first  at  West  Point  and  later  at 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  The  tales  cover  a  wide  range 
of  subjects :  the  practical  jokes  that  break  the 
monotony  and  irksomeness  of  garrison  duty  and 
student  days  ;  the  yearnings  of  the  young  officer  for 
promotion  ;  the  loneliness  and  restraint  of  garrison 
life ;  the  partings  that  ensue  when  officers  are 
ordered  from  one  post  to  another  ;  and  the  joy  of  a 
return  to  West  Point  after  years  of  absence  in  the 
West.  McVey  and  his  friend  Shaw  are  the  central 
male  characters,  and  the  conclusion  hints  at  a  happy 
termination  of  the  love-affair.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated. The  author  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
the  incidents,  characters,  and  descriptions  are  true  to 
the  every-day  life  of  the  American  soldier  in  time  of 
peace. 

Published    by    Harper  &   Brothers,   New  York ; 
price,  $1.25.  ^  jdiut 

Stories  of  a  Strange  People. 
An  attractive  book-  is  Rounsevelle  Wildman's 
"  Talet  of  the  Malayan  Coast,  from  Penang  to  the 
Philippines."  There  are  stories  here  of  episodes  in 
the  li>es  of  members  of  a  strange  race — stories  that 
isrt.'  '  /erting,  and  stories  that  touch  the  springs  of 


deeper  feeling.  There  are  adventures  on  tropic 
islands,  among  the  natives  whose  friendliness  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on,  with  fierce  pirates,  in 
the  jungles  hunting  tigers  and  wild  pigs,  and  along 
the  sluggish  streams  where  royal  crocodiles  bask. 
There  are  descriptions  of  ceremonies,  celebrations, 
and  sports  in  the  courts  of  Malayan  potentates,  and 
of  the  distinctive  garb  and  weapon  of  the  brown- 
skinned  people.  The  real  Mt.  Ophir  of  Solomon's 
treasure  quest  is  identified,  and  in  a  sketch  of  the 
White  Rajah  of  Borneo  is  given  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  romantic  chapters  of  English  history. 

Mr.  Wildman  found  an  inviting  field  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  Straits  Settlement  and  Siam  as  special 
commissioner  from  the  United  States,  and  his  studies 
of  the  people  and  their  country  fitted  him  to  write 
with  precision.  His  materials  are  praciically  new, 
and  he  has  had  the  journalistic  training  which  makes 
their  availability  evident.  The  interest  he  awakens 
with  the  first  sketch  in  his  volume  he  sustains  with 
skill  to  the  closing  page.  The  work  is  dedicated  to 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  is  handsomely  printed,  illus- 
trated, and  bound. 

Published  by  the  Lothrop  Publishing  Company, 
Boston  ;  piice,  $1.00.  M«t 

Needs  and  Delights  of  the  Table. 

The  tenth  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  im- 
portant and  interesting  volume,  "Food  and  Feed- 
ing," presents  the  work  greatly  enlarged  and  revised 
throughout,  with  evidences  of  the  author's  finishing 
touches  in  every  chapter.  This  is  not  a  cook-book, 
neither  is  it  a  dry,  technical,  scientific  essay  upon  the 
subjects  named  in  the  title  ;  it  is  a  carefully  prepared 
volume  on  the  selection  of  food  and  its  preparation 
for  the  table,  and  every  chapter  is  written  in  an  en- 
tertaining style. 

The  importance  of  the  proper  selection  of  food, 
the  materials  at  man's  command  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  and  their  comparative  values, 
the  various  methods  of  cooking  and  the  opposite 
principles  in  French  and  English  cookery  are  con- 
sidered in  the  first  quarter  of  the  book's  contents. 
Then  come  scientific  yet  readable  disquisitions  on 
soups,  sauces,  the  combination  of  dishes  to  form  a 
meal,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  different  meals  of 
the  day.  Dinners  of  invitation,  small  and  large,  the 
question  of  wine,  the  art  of  mcrea-writing  with  numer- 
ous examples,  and  cooking  schools,  are  treated  at 
length.  The  appendix  gives  many  practical  sug- 
gestions and  a  table  of  French  equivalents. 

The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  a  complete 
index  and  side-notes  throughout,  and  there  are  few 
of  the  three  hundred  pages  that  would  be  spared  by 
the  interested  reader. 

Published  by  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75.  jikan 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Poultney  Bigelow,  it  is  reported,  is  continuing  his 
history  of  Germany,  beginning  with  1815,  where  his 
already  published  work  left  the  subject  of  his  study. 

In  addition  to  his  biography  of  the  Pope,  F.  Marion 
Crawford  is  writing  a  book  on  Sicily.  His  novel, 
"  Via  Crucis,"  at  present  running  as  a  serial  in  one  of 
the  Eastern  magazines,  will  soon  be  published  in 
book-form. 

W.  H.  Mallock's  new  novel  will  be  called  "  Tris- 
tram Lacy  ;  or,  the  Individualist."  It  will  be  published 
immediately  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  simulta- 
neously in  America  and  England. 

Stephen  Crane  is  hard  at  work  on  two  long 
romances.  One  deals  with  life  in  the  north  of  Greece 
during  the  Gr  as  co-Turkish  War,  and  the  other  has 
for  its  scene  of  action  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  Both  volumes  will  probably  appear  in 
the  autumn. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  is  writing  a  work  entitled 
"Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy."  A  second 
series  of  his  reminiscences  called  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
devoted  to  Indian  friends  and  correspondents,  will 
also  appear  soon. 

"A  Double  Thread,"  by  Ellen  Thorneycroft 
Fowler,  author  of  "Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby," 
has  just  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  musical  memories  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  which 
will  be  published  in  England  during  the  early  summer, 
are  being  written  by  Arthur  H.  Lawrence,  under  the 
authority  of  Sir  Arthur.  The  book  is  to  be  illus- 
trated and  will  give  a  history  of  the  Gilbert- Sullivan 
operas,  as  well  as  a  general  picture  of  the  English 
musical  world  at  the  present  day. 

Mrs.  Flora  Anna  Steel  is  at  present  in  India  with 
her  husband,  who  is  an  official  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  is  at  work  upon  a  novel  of  Indian  life 
on  which  she  intends  to  spend  two  or  three  years  if 
necessary. 

Peter  F.  Dunne  has  just  sailed  for  London  in  com- 
pany with  his  Boston  publisher,  Mr.  Small.  He  goes 
primarily  to  consult  with  Grant  Richards,  the  Lon- 
don publisher,  who  originally  pirated  ' '  Mr.  Dooley  " 
in  England.  Since  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  the  book  have  been  sold  in  London,  however,  Mr. 
Richards  has  relented,  and  will  pay  Mr.  Dunne  a 
handsome  royalty. 

It  is  said  that  Rudyard  Kipling's  suit  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  damages  against  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  for  the  violation  of  copyright  came  about 
from  the  publication  by  the  Putnams  of  bis  "De- 
partmental Ditties."    These  consist  of  Mr.  Kipling's 


earliest  poems,  and  he  is  so  far  prejudiced  against 
their  perpetuation  that  he  has  not  included  them  in 
the  "Outward  Bound"  edition  of  his  works,  which 
is  being  compiled  by  himself.  It  is  said  the  Putnam 
firm  also  incurred  his  displeasure  by  including  in 
their  edition  the  "  Ken  of  Kipling,"  which  is  a  short 
history  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Charles  Neufeld's  book  on  Mahdism  is  to  be 
called  "  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khalifa." 

Consul- General  Wildman's  "Tales  of  the  Malayan 
Coast,  from  Penang  to  the  Philippines,"  dedicated  to 
Admiral  Dewey,  has  just  been  brought  out  by  the 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 

"Zack,"  the  author  of  "  Life  is  Life,"  is  now  in 
Italy,  and  has  written  about  half  of  a  new  novel, 
which  will  probably  be  published  in  the  autumn  by 
the  Scribners. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed's  new  story, 
which  will  shortly  be  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co., is  "  Madame  Izan."  It  is  described  as  a  "tourist 
story,"  the  scene  of  which  lies  mainly  in  the  Orient. 

Lieutenant  W.  Churchill,  Lady  Randolph's  son, 
has  written  his  first  novel,  "Savrola,"  a  military 
political  romance,  which  is  to  run  as  a  serial  before 
publication  in  book-form. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of 
F.  Anstey's  dainty  little  novelette,  "Love  Among 
the  Lions." 

Clement  Shorter  has  resigned  the  editorship  of 
two  popular  London  weeklies,  the  Illustrated  London 
News  and  Sketch. 

Of  Dr.  Nordau's  new  book,  "The  Drones  Must 
Die,"  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  it  is  a  singu- 
larly bad  novel  by  a  clever  man,  the  moral  being 
trite  and  commonplace.  It  deals  with  some  of  the 
methods  of  modern  finance. 

"  Idylls  of  the  Sea,"  by  Frank  T.  Bullen,  will  be 
ready  almost  immediately  from  the  press  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Mr.  Bullen,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  fortunate  enough  to  win  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's special  approval  of  bis  first  work,  ' '  The  Cruise 
of  the  Cachalot."  The  forthcoming  volume  will  also 
deal  with  life  and  experiences  at  sea, 

Phil  May,  the  caricaturist,  made  a  sensation  at  the 
premiere  of  "  Robespierre  "  in  London  by  appear- 
ing in  his  shirt-sleeves.  His  undercoat  came  off  with 
his  overcoat,  and  he  sat  down  before  he  noticed  his 
disarray. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  publish  in  book-form, 
about  the  first  of  June,  the  story  of  "The  Rough 
Riders,"  by  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  it  has 
appeared  in  the  recent  numbers  of  their  magazine. 

Among  the  most  notable  articles  in  the  May  Review 
of  Reviews  are  "Our  Delegates  to  the  Peace  Con- 
gress," "The  Quarrel  Between  Norway  and  Sweden," 
by  Julius  Moritzen  ;  "  Iateraational  Law  in  the  War 
with  Spain,"  by  John  Bassett  Moore  ;  "The  San 
Francisco  Charter,"  by  Albert  Shaw  ;  and  "Conven- 
tions and  Other  Gatherings  in  1899."  jah^ 


Thomas  Atkins  to  Rudyard  Kipling. 
■  There's  a  reg'lar  run  on  papers  since  we  'eard  that 

you  was  ill ; 
An'  you  might  be  in  a  'orspital,  the  barricks  is  so 

still; 
We  'ave  all  been  mighty  anxious  since  we  'eard  it 

on  parade  ; 
An'  we  ain't  no  cowards  neither,  but  I  own  we  was 

afraid. 

"  An'  we  all  prayed  'ard  and  earnest : 
'  O  Gawd,  don't  take  'im  yet ! 
Just  let  'im  stop  and  'elp  us  ; 
An'  warn,  "  Lest  we  forget  1 "  ' 

'  The  sergeant  said  :    '  'E  won't  get  round.     It's 

"  three  rounds  blank  "  for  'im  1 
'E  won't  write  no  more  stories  I '    And  our  'opes 

was  bloomin'  dim. 
But  you  'ad  always  "elped  T.  Atkins,  an'  though 

things  did  look  blue — 
Well  I  we  ain't  much  'ands  at  prayin",  but  we  did 

our  best  for  you. 

"  '  'E  mustn't  die  ;  we  want  *im  1 
O  Gawd,  don't  take  'im  yet ; 
Spare  'im  a  little  longer  1 

'E  wrote  "  Lest  we  forget  1 "  ' 

'  We  'eard  that  you  was  fightin'  'ard — just  as  we 

knew  you  would  ; 
But  we  'ardly  'oped  you'd  turn  'is  flank  ;  they  said 

you  'ardly  could. 
But  the  news  'as  come  this  mornin",  an'  I'm  writin' 

'ere  to  say, 
There's  no  British  son  more  'appy  than  your  old 

friend  Thomas  A. 

"  '  O  Gawd,  we're  all  so  grateful 
You  "ave  left  'im  with  us  yet, 
To  'old  us  in,  and  'alt  us, 
Lest  we,  lest  we  forget  I '  " 

— London  Times. 


A  facsimile  edition  of  the  little  book  that  was 
made  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the  winter  of 
1882,  while  he  was  in  a  little  Swiss  village,  has  been 
brought  out  in  New  York.  His  step-son,  Lloyd 
Osborne,  set  the  type  and  Stevenson  cut  the  illustra- 
tions on  such  bits  of  soft  board  as  he  could  get,  and 
in  the  main  from  old  packing-boxes.  The  book  con- 
tains "  Not  I,' and  Other  Poems,"  by  Stevenson,  and 
1 '  Black  Canyon  ;  or,  Wild  Adventures  in  the  Far 
West,"  by  Lloyd  Osborne,  who  was  then  twelve  years 


A  pair  of  properly  fitted 
glasses  will  chase  away  that 
headache. 
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Engraved  and  Stamped 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 

"  A  remarkable  writer  of  short  stories." — 
Boston  Journal. 

Tales  of  the 
Malayan  Coast 

From  Penang  to  the  Philippines. 

—BY— 

CONSUL-GENERAL  WILDMAN, 

Dedicated  to  Admiral  Dewey 

i2mo.,  ill.  by  Henry  Sandham,  gilt  top, 
$1.00. 
"  Have  much  of  that  rugged  power  that  charac- 
terizes Kipling's  'Jungle  Stories'  .  .  .  The  ring 
and  thrill  of  every  one  of  these  tales  is  a  very  live 
quality." — Boston  Herald. 
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Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    KETATN    IT 

—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.M., M.I>. 

—  IN  HIS  NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,  Health,  and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  clotb.  It  con. 
tnins  more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the*  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath,  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  the  Argonaut  thus  i 

The  Publisher's  price  is 83.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4*00 

We    veill   send,  both,  post-paid*  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for„ 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  wfl'  be  extra.  The 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Le  Gallienne's  "  Youog  Lives." 

There  are  many  on  both  sides  the  sea  10  whom 
the  coming  of  a  new  book  by  Richard  le  Gallienne  is 
like  a  day  of  sunshine  in  orchards  sweet  with  blos- 
soms of  spring.  They  find  in  his  p^ges  the  clear  de- 
lights that  come  of  blue  skies  and  balmy  breezes, 
the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  fragrance  of  foliage  and 
flowers.  And  yet  Le  Gallienne  is  not  a  poet  of 
nature.  His  sympathies  are  human,  his  tenderest 
fancies  are  of  ideal  friendship.  He  tells  stories  of 
life  that  might  be  true,  and  some  of  his  people  are 
real.  But  whatever  the  scene,  the  genius  of  the 
artist  illuminates  it,  and  the  pen  that  knows  the 
value  of  words,  without  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
weighing,  fashions  every  phrase. 

"  Young  Lives,"  his  latest  book,  is  the  story  of  a 
young  poet  and  the  poet's  dearest  friends.  There 
may  be  some  experiences  of  the  writer's  youth  woven 
into  the  story — there  are  few  good  stories  that  do  not 
picture  something  from  the  life  of  the  author,  bright- 
ened or  shadowed  by  the  glow  or  gloom  of  romance 
— but  even  without  this  suggestion,  there  is  no  lack 
of  interest.  The  young  poet's  home,  the  office  in 
which  he  labors  unwillingly,  and  then  the  bachelor's 
den  in  which  he  begins  his  real  career,  are  described 
with  skillful  touches  ;  but  there  are  other  and  fairer 
pictures.  His  friend  the  young  comedian,  his  sister, 
and  the  dream-child  to  whom  his  first  book  is  dedi- 
cated, are  creations  of  a  poet  and  a  lover,  and  the 
airs  and  graces  that  surround  them  could  not  have 
been  perceived  and  translated  by  any  other. 

It  is  a  better  story  than  "The  Romance  of  Zion 
Chapel,"  and  it  has  much  of  the  romantic  charm  of 
"  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl."  It  is  worthy  of  its 
author  and  of  the  admiration  of  all  who  wish  to  see 
poets  and  poetry  a  part  of  life  in  these  prosaic  times. 

Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York ;  price, 
$r-5o.  jthnzt 

A  Novelized  Drama. 
Not  content  with  the  financial  harvest  which  he 
reaped  in  England  and  the  United  States  from  his 
much-discussed  religious  play,  "The  Sign  of  the 
Cross,"  Wilson  Barrett,  the  noted  English  actor, 
made  a  bid  for  the  patronage  of  another  public — 
those  good  people  whose  religious  scruples  prevented 
them  from  attending  the  theatre — by  working  it  into 
a  novel  and  publishing  it  in  book-form.  That  this 
experiment  proved  successful  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  followed  it  with  another  religious 
novel  based  on  his  romantic  melodrama,  "The 
Daughters  of  Babylon,"  which,  as  a  dramatic  pro- 
duction, failed  to  gain  the  popular  fancy  and  had  but 
a  short  run  in  London. 

Mr.  Barrett  felt  equal  to  the  task  of  novelizing 
"  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  "  himself  ;  but  in  his  latest 
volume  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  enlist  the  services 
of  a  collaborator,  and  selected  Robert  Hichens.  In- 
asmuch as  most  of  the  story  is  told  in  the  conversa- 
tions, which  are  in  Barrett's  characteristic  style,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  the  introductions  to  chapters  and 
descriptive  bits  injected  here  and  there  are  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hichens.  Nevertheless,  despite  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  introduction  of  modern  ex- 
pressions, they  have  succeeded,  with  the  help  of , the 
Book  of  Daniel  and  considerable  research,  in  giving 
the  reader  an  excellent  picture  of  Babylon  in  the 
height  of  her  glory,  which  serves  as  a  striking  back- 
ground for  the  melodramatic  story.  The  plot  centres 
about  an  old  law  of  Israel  which  reads  :  "If  a 
damsel  be  betrothed  unto  a  man,  and  another  man 
take  her,  then  shall  ye  bring  them  both  out  unto  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  ye  shall  stone  them  with  stones, 
that  they  both  die." 

Lemuel,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  man  who  will 
deliver  the  Israelites  from  the  hated  yoke  of  Babylon, 
leaves  the  tents  of  his  people  for  that  city,  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  famous  Ishtar,  the  Queen  of 
Beauty,  at  whose  feet  sit  the  Babylonian  lords,  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  traders,  and  the  effeminate 
dandies.  He  is  followed  by  Elna,  betrothed  to  his 
brother  J  ediah ,  who  comes  to  warn  him  that  he  is  to 
be  killed  by  a  hired  assassin,  because  it  is  learned  that 
they  secretly  love  one  another.  AU  sorts  of  complica- 
tions ensue.  They  are  pursued  by  Jediah,  cast  into 
prison,  sold  as  slaves  in  the  public  market,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  stoned  to  death  in  their  native  village. 
The  story  is  brought  to  a  dramatic  climax  in  a  strong 
scene,  where  the  innocent  couple  are  vindicated  and 
the  villainous  Jediah  meets  a  tragic  death. 

Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ; 
price,  $1.50.  j,hHt 

Damon  and  the  French  Revolution. 
There  was  in  the  French  Revolution  one  feature 
almost  peculiar  to  itself,  in  that  it  used  new,  and 
young,  and  comparatively  unknown  men  to  do  its 
best  work.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many 
of  its  leaders  have  no  history  antedating  the  Rev- 
olution. It  is  this  that  must  make  the  life  history 
of  a  Revolutionist  a  vividly  concentrated  account  of 
action  in  months  rather  than  in  years.  "Dan ton: 
A  Study,"  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.  A.,  late  Bracken- 
bury  scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  is  a  careful 
and  conscientious  biography  of  that  great  figure  in 
the  Revolution,  Citizen  Danton.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
man  whose  whole  known  life  lies  within  five  years, 
and  who  was  especially  prominent  only  for  two. 

Damon's  early  life  is  but  a  fragmentary  record.  He 
does  not  even,  as  do  Robespierre,  Mirabeau,  and 


others,  occupy  the  stage  of  the  Revolution  from  the 
first.  Till  the  nation  is  attacked,  his  role  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  It  is  only  in  the  saving .  of 
France,  when  men  of  action  were  needed,  that  he 
leaps  to  the  front.  Then  suddenly  the  whole  nation 
resounds  with  his  name.  For  thirteen  months,  from 
that  tenth  of  August,  1792,  which  he  made,  to  the 
early  autumn  of  the  following  year,  Danton,  his 
spirit,  his  energy,  his  practical  grasp  of  things  as  they 
were,  formed  the  strength  of  France.  While  the 
theorists,  from  which  he  so  profoundly  differed,  were 
wasting  themselves  in  a  kind  of  political  introspec- 
tion, he  raised  the  armies.  When  the  orators  could 
find  only  great  phrases  to  lead  the  rage  against 
Dumouriez's  treason,  he  formed  the  committee  to  be 
a  dictator  for  a  lalting  nation.  All  that  was  useful  in 
the  Terror  was  his  work,  says  his  biographer  ;  and  if 
we  trace  to  their  roots  the  actions  that  swept  the  field 
and  left  it  ready  for  rapid  organization  and  defense 
we  nearly  always  find  bis  masterful  aod  sure  guidance. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2  50.  jrt«t 

A  Weird  Romance. 

"  Pharos,  the  Egyptian,"  a  romance  by  Guy 
Boothby,  is  one  of  the  late  additions  to  Appletons" 
Town  and  Country  Library  Series.  The  story  has  to 
do  with  the  supernatural  powers  of  Pharos,  who  of  old 
was  the  chief  magician  in  the  house  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Bible.  He  has  returned  to  life  in  a  mysterious 
way  ;  adopts  a  beautiful  young  woman  as  his  daugh- 
ter, and  acquires  an  uncanny  influence  over  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  who  is  in  love  with  this  girl.  He  lives 
only  for  revenge  upon  mankind.  Therefore  he  trans- 
ports this  young  man  back  three  thousand  years  to 
ancient  Egypt,  inoculates  him  with  the  germs  of  the 
plague,  preserves  his  life  by  means  of  a  magic  potion, 
and  then  leads  him  through  the  world  to  spread  the 
disease.  He  is  almost  omniscient ;  but  at  last  his 
fate  overtakes  him  in  the  shape  of  a  supernatural 
judgment  for  the  misuse  of  his  powers,  he  perishes, 
and  the  lovers  are  free  to  be  happy. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00.  ,-»&,!» 

New  Publications. 
"  De  Witt's  Guide  to  San  Francisco  "  is  an  illus- 
trated and  descriptive  hand-book  for  tourists  and 
strangers.     Published  by  Frederic  M.  De  Witt,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Spanish-American  War,"  published  by  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  a  compilation  of 
newspaper  correspondence,  illustrated  by  numerous 
half-tone  engravings.     Price,  51.50. 

"Washington's  Farewell  Address,"  with  a  prefa- 
tory note  by  Worlhington  Chauncey  Ford,  and  a  fac- 
simile of  a  page  of  a  letter  from  Washington  to 
Madison,  is  published  in  a  thin,  neat  volume  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

It  is  not  hard  to  realize  that  the  story  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  much  to  do  with  the  history  of  America 
after  reading  "Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,"  by 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  Young  readers  will  find  the 
book  full  of  interest  Published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  60  cents. 

Two  essays  of  such  force,  beauty,  and  real  value 
that  they  have  won  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
readers  everywhere,  are  given  in  one  handsome 
volume  of  pocket  size  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
They  are  "Sweetness  and  Light,"  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  "An  Essay  on  Style,"  by  Walter  Pater. 
Price,  75  cents. 

A  collection  of  Herbert  Bashford's  poems,  many 
of  which  have  been  printed  in  periodicals  of  the  day, 
has  been  brought  out  under  the  title  "Songs  from 
Puget  Sea."  There  are  descriptive  pieces,  sonnets, 
and  quatrains  in  the  book,  and  many  of  the  lines  are 
rhythmical,  some  of  them  musical.  Published  by 
the  Whitaker  5:  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  51.00. 

The  stories  in  "W.  V.'s  Golden  Legend,"  by 
William  Canton,  are  legends  of  the  abbeys  and 
minsters  of  the  long  ago,  set  down  as  they  were  told 
to  his  little  daughter,  and  they  are  well  worth  the 
telling.  They  are  better  than  fairy  tales,  yet  quite  as 
fascinating,  and  there  is  tender  and  graceful  teaching 
in  each  one.  The  style  the  author  has  chosen  is 
simple  and  direct,  well  suited  to  young  hearers,  while 
it  has  a  charm  that  will  be  felt  by  older  readers. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

In  the  History  for  Young  Readers  Series  the  latest 
volume  is  "  Spain,"  by  Frederick  A.  Ober,  an  attract- 
ive book  of  three  hundred  pages.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  present  a  review  of  the  great  events 
connected  with  the  country  and  people  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  the  result  is  to  be  commended.  Good  his- 
tories of  Spain  have  not  been  numerous,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  material,  but  Mr.  Ober's  work 
avoids  many  of  the  difficulties  and  presents  the  lead- 
ing episodes  briefly,  yet  in  an  interesting  way.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  60 
cents. 

The  second  volume  in  the  Library  Edition  of  the 
"Works  of  Edward  Everett  Hale"  contains  "In 
His  Name,"  "Christmas  Waits  in  Boston,"  "They 
Saw  a  Great  Light,"  "  Daily  Bread,"  "  Hands  Off," 
and  "Cromwell's  Statue."  There  is  a  preface, 
written  by  the  author  for  this  volume,  and  it  gives 


some  entertaining  history  connected  with  the  stories. 
One  of  them.  "  Hands  Off,"  was  published  anony- 
mously, to  secure  unbiased  criticism  of  the  theological 
doctrine  involved  ;  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  as 
the  religious  journals  avoided  all  possibility  of  a  con- 
troversy by  ignoring  the  tale.  Published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $r  50.  jo^t 


Royalties  Paid  to  Authors. 

Some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  relations  of 
auihors  and  publishers  to  books  of  comparatively  re- 
cent issue,  or  which  have  not  yet  been  published, 
have  come  to  light  through  the  failure  of  the  Boston 
publishing  firm  of  Lamson,  Wolffe  5;  Co.  The 
trustees  for  the  creditors  have  sent  out  a  circular  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  assets  to  be  sold  and  the  con- 
ditions attaching  to  some  of  the  books  in  stock  and 
to  the  contracts  on  which  the  books  have  been  or  are 
to  be  published.  Sixty-five  authors  and  about  eighty- 
five  books  are  represented  in  the  list.  In  the  case  of 
each  work  the  royalty  to  be  paid  the  author  is  stated, 
and  the  variety  in  the  rates  is  curious. 

On  his  account  of  "The  Santiago  Campaign" 
General  Joseph  Wheeler  is  to  get  15  per  cent,  on 
every  copy  sold,  but  Grover  Flint  receives  but  10  per 
cent,  on  his  "  Marching  With  Gomez."  Henry 
Clews,  the  financier,  has  a  manuscript  as  yet  un- 
printed,  "Finance  and  Politics:  the  Last  Twelve 
Years  in  Wall  Street,"  on  which  he  is  to  receive  no 
royalty  until  5.000  copies  have  been  sold,  but  after 
that  he  is  to  get  20  per  cent. 

On  his  novel  "  Zuleka  "  Clinton  Ross  is  to  have  a 
royalty  of  ro  per  cent,  up  to  2,500  copies  ;  after  that, 
up  to  10,000  copies,  his  royalty  is  to  be  15  per  cent, 
and  for  all  above  10,000  copies  the  royalty  is  fixed  at 
17K  per  cenL  Bliss  Carman  gets  10  per  cent,  on 
the  first  1,000  copies  of  most  of  his  books,  and  20  per 
cent,  on  all  over  that  figure. 

Some  books  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  bear  a 
straight  royalty  of  ro  per  cent.  Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 
son has  a  ro  per  cent,  royally  on  three  of  her  earlier 
novels,  15  per  cent,  on  "  A  Virginia  Cousin"  and 
"  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion,"  partly  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  20  per  cent,  on  "The  Merry  Maid  of 
Arcady."  Six  books  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  were 
published  by  this  house,  a  straight  royalty  of  ro  per 
cent,  being  due  on  four,  while  on  "  The  Forge  in  the 
Forest "  and  "A  Sister  of  Evangeline"  the  royalty  is 
10  per  cent,  up  to  2  500  copies  and  15  per  cent  on 
all  above  that  figure.  In  both  instances  the  2,500 
copies  have  been  sold. 

Gilbert  Parker  appears  to  have  sold  "  The  Pomp 
of  the  Lavilettes  "  for  a  lump  sum,  as  there  is  a  note 
on  that  item  in  the  list  to  the  effect  that  the  author  is 
to  receive  no  royalty,  but  has  the  right  to  purchase 
the  work  at  "a  reasonable  price  for  the  plates  "at 
the  expiration  of  eight  years  from  March  6,  1896. 
Seventeen  of  the  books  in  the  list  are  subject  to  the 
auihors'  option  to  purchase,  among  them  being  "A 
Hero  in  Homespun,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Bar- 
ton, and  all  of  Bliss  Carman's  books. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  (says  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer)  that  the  usual  royalty  paid  by  this 
house,  and  probably  by  most  other  houses,  was  ro 
per  cent.  ;  that  on  the  books  of  authors  who  had  be- 
come well  known  by  their  successful  works,  or  who 
had  a  reputation  in  other  ways  that  would  be  likely 
to  make  the  book  sell  well  and  quickly,  as  in  the  case 
of  General  Joe  Wheeler,  the  royalty  was  higher  ; 
while  in  very  doubtful  cases,  like  the  book  by  Henry 
Clews,  the  author  was  to  get  nothing  so  long  as  any 
risk  remained  to  the  publisher.  j.*.^ 


1).  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW    BOOKS. 


A  Double  Thread. 


By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  author  of 
"  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby,"  etc.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  51  50. 

The  brilliancy  of  "  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby "  is 
accentuated  in  this  new  novel,  which,  moreover,  will  be 
found  to  represent  even  more  distinctly  a  story-telling 
purpose.  There  is  a  peculiar  plot,  with  certain  most 
unexpected  developments,  and  the  author's  ingenuity  in 
construction  is  no  less  apparent  than  the  wit,  incisive- 
ness,  and  intense  modernity  of  her  dialogue.  The  new 
novel  deals  for  the  most  part  with  English" country-house 
life. 


A  Sonnet  with  3  History. 
A  dramatic  incident  is  connected  with  Realf  's  sonnet, 
"  Vates."  This  was  written  as  a  tribute  to  General 
William  H.  Lytic  himself  a  poet,  and  author  of  the 
famous  "I  Am  Dying,  Egypt,  Dying."  General 
Lytle  and  Realf  were  firm  friends,  and  after  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga  the  former  was  found,  cold 
and  dead,  with  a  copy  of  the  poem  in  his  vest-pocket, 
the  bullet  having  penetrated  through  it  to  his  heart. 
Here  is  the  sonnet : 

VATES. 

"  Vales  f  "  I  shouted,  while  your  solemn  words. 
Rhythmic  with  crowded  passion,  lilted  past ; 
"  That    Land    which,    thrilled    with    anguish,    still 
affords 
Great  souls  all  coined  in  one  grand  battle-blast, 
Like  this  soul  and  this  singing,  shall  not  fail 

So  much  as  by  a  hair's- breadth,  of  the  large 
Results  of  affluent  wisdom,  v,  hereunto 

Across  the  bloody  gaps  our  blades  must  hold  ; 
And  far  beyond  the  mountain  and  the  maze 

We  pass  with  bruised  limbs  that  yet  shall  scale 
The  topmost  heights  of  Being  I  "    Therefore,  thou 
Lead  on,  that  we  may  follow,  for  I  think- 
The   Future    hath    not    wherefrom    we    should 
shrink, 
Held  by  the  steadfast  shining  of  your  brow  ! 


Love  among  the  Lions. 


By  F.  Anstey,  authorof  "  Vice  Versa,"  etc.     i2mo. 
Illustrated.     Cloth,  $t.oo. 

This  delicious  little  comedy  is  a  happy  illustration  of 
the  unexpected  turns  of  Anstey 's  quaint  humor.  The 
plot  must  be  discovered  by  the  reader  and  not  betrayed 
prematurely.  The  illustrations  are  in  harmony  with  the 
text.  The  novelette  represents  Anstey  at  his  best,  and 
it  will  be  found  an  excellent  promoter  of  good  spirits. 


Jokai,  the  Hungarian  novelist,  intends  to  show  in 
a  pavilion  at  the  coming  Paris  Exposition  a  copy  of 
every  edition  of  his  works  in  every  language  in  which 
they  have  appeared.  The  pavilion  will  have  to  be  of 
considerable  size,  for  Jokai  has  written  more  than 
three  hundred  novels,  and  some  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  every  European  language.  The 
novelist  is  now  busy  getting  copies  of  the  various 
English  editions  of  his  book  for  this  interesting  pur- 
pose. Nisbet  Bain's  translation  of  a  new  work  by 
Jokai,  entitled  the  "Poor  Plutocrat,"  will  be  pub- 
lished in  London  in  a  month.  jaurt 


The  Story  of  the 
British  Race. 


By  John  Muxro,   C.  E.,   author  of  "The  Story 

of  Electricity."    A  new  volume  in  the  Library 

of  Useful  Stories.     Illustrated.      r6mo.     Cloth, 

40  cents. 

This  book  is  believed  to  be  the  first  presentation  in  pop- 
ular form  of  the  conclusions  regarding  the  real  origins  and 
nature  of  the  British,  people  which  have  been  reached  by 
the  exact  methods  of  modem  anthropology.  In  the  light 
of  these  new  investigations  it  appears  that  current  ideas 
are  far  from  correct,  and  the  author  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  popular  explanation  of  the  subject  "will  tend 
to  destroy  some  errors  regarding  the  origin  and  pedigree 
of  the  nations  which  have  invested  life  and  literature 
for  ages." 


Education  by  Development. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Pedagogics  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. By  Frederich  Froebel.  Translated 
by  Josephine  Jarvis.  International  Education 
Series,     iamo.    Cloth,  Sr.50. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  editor,  says  of  th?1;  book :  "  The  essays 
on  the  training  school  for  klndergartners  and  the  method 
of  introducing  children's  gardens  into  the  kindergarten 
are  very  suggestive  and  useful.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other 
kindergarten  literature  that  is  quite  equal  in  value  to  the 
contents  of  the  present  volume." 


Pursued  by  the  Law. 


By  J.  Maclaees  Cobban,  author  of  "The  King 
of  Andaman,"  etc.  No.  263.  Appletons*  Town 
and  Country  Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 ; 
paper,  50  cents. 

This  stirring  and  entertaining  story  shows  the  possibili- 
ties of  modem  life  in  the  way  of  adventure.  "  This 
novel,"  sai~s  the  London  Spectator,  "reminds  us  not  a 
little  of  Charles  Reade.  with  a  dash  of  Steven  so  man 
audacity.  Mr.  Cobban's  hearty  geniality,  and  the  real 
skill  with  which  he  keeps  the  reader  in  suspense,  disarm 
criticism." 


Paul  Carah,  Cornishman. 


By  Charles  Lee,  author  of  "  A  Widow  Woman." 

"A  Foreigner  in  Pendennack,"  etc.     No.   262, 

Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library,     izmo. 

Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

"A  splendid  sketch  of  local  life  and  customs." — \civ 
York  Mail  and  Express. 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  they  -will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON    &   CO. 

72  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


May  15,  1899. 


It  has  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  matin^e-girl  that 
her  day  as  a  theatrical  arbiter  is  over.  Formerly  her 
tastes  were  strictly  consulted.  Leading  men  with 
lovely  legs,  heroines  with  delicious  toilets  and  slowly 
breaking  hearts,  moonlit  love-scenes,  and  other  ro- 
mantic accessories  had  an  important  place  in  popular 
drama.  But  now  that  man  has  escaped  from  his 
lowly  position  under  the  beel  of  the  matin^e-girl,  and 
asserted  his  preference  for  the  drama  that  begets 
laughter,  his  tastes  are  of  superior  importance.  To 
be  sure,  a  few  sops  are  thrown  to  her  in  the  way  of 
occasional  webs  of  mushy  moonshine,  like  "Shall 
We  Forgive  Her  ?  "  and  the  actresses  in  the  prevalent 
light  drama  do  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  feminine  love 
of  dress  in  their  audiences  ;  but  the  general  run  of 
pieces  nowadays  appeals  to  the  masculine  love  of 
laughter,  and  carefully  avoids  overmuch  of  sentiment 
or  sombreness.  In  the  theatre  advertisements  such 
witty  and  alluring  legends  as  these  :  ' '  The  warmest 
baby  in  the  bunch  "  and  "  Look  out  for  the  girl  with 
the  nod  and  the  wink "  are  aimed  unerringly  at  the 
men,  and  generally  bring  them  down. 

"  On  and  Off"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  is  a  case  in 
point,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  a  goodly  masculine 
attendance  at  its  opening  performances.  It  is  not,  to 
my  mind,  as  amusing  as  "The  Woman-Hater,"  in 
spite  of  its  record  in  New  York.  It  is  built  on  more 
stereotyped  lines,  and  calls  more  for  the  athletics  of 
humor  than  does  Reed's  produciion.  By  which  I 
mean  that  when  the  farceurs  have  exhausted  all 
facial  expression  of  their  myriad  emotions,  they  take  to 
bodily  expressions  :  they  jump  on  the  furniture,  they 
even  leap  accurately  over  chairs  without  turning  a 
hair  ;  they  have  down  to  a  nicety  the  art  of  skating 
on  shoe-leather,  and  when  in  full  flight  show  marvel- 
ous precision  in  just  grazing  imminent  collisions. 
They  are  perfectly  used  to  this  exhaustingly  active 
art,  and  when  Holland,  the  other  night,  accidentally 
smashed  a  little  gilt  gimcrack  of  a  chair,  he  mounted 
another  one  in  the  next  act  with  undiminished  nerve. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Holland  and  Williams, 
the  two  farcical  big  guns  of  the  company,  are  re- 
quired by  their  rSles  to  put  their  exceedingly  mobile 
features  through  such  a  brisk  course  of  facial  gym- 
nastics that  it  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  obliged 
to  emphasize  the  final  crescendo  of  emotions  with 
their  arms  and  legs. 

Frohman  has  sent  us  a  good  company  to  present 
the  piece  and  has  not  failed  to  do  his  duty  by  us  in 
the  matter  of  beauty.  Essie  Tittel  is  a  baby-faced 
Diana  with  a  delightfully  pretty  figure,  tall,  slight, 
yet  rounded,  and  with  the  gracefully  swaying, 
perfectly  poised  carriage  of  an  Olympian  goddess. 
She  gives  us  two  shocks  in  her  toilets  ;  for  when  she 
made  her  entrance  in  the  first  act,  she  was  clad  in 
the  homely  garment  known  before  the  days  of  the 
modern  tea-gown  as  a  wrapper,  which  was  of  dark 
material  and  untrimmed.  This  plain  attire  turned 
out  to  be  necessary,  however,  in  conforming  to  the 
demands  of  the  play,  as  young  Mme.  Godfray  was 
the  kind  of  wife  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  dress  in  alluring  an  indifferent  husband.  Miss 
Tittel,  however,  did  not  quite  hide  her  light  under  a 
bushel.  She  had  her  long,  graceful  white  throat  dis- 
played, and  further  set  off  by  a  pretty  touch  of  white, 
and  her  hair,  which  was  supposed  to  be  plainly 
banded,  was  allowed  a  few  burnished  waves.  But 
in  the  last  act  Miss  Tittel,  who  ought  to  have  inspired 
our  benighted  Western  minds  with  envy  and  ad- 
miration for  her  New  York  elegance,  wore  a  costume 
of  which  the  main  constituents  swore  violently  at 
each  other.  For  the  waist  was  of  that  color  which 
has  come  to  be  considered  the  acme  of  quiet  yet 
perfect  elegance— heliotrope— and  the  skirt  was  of  a 
crude  and  staring  scarlet— at  least,  so  it  looked  be- 
side its  refined  neighbor.  Let  us  hope  that  Miss 
Tittel  will  soon  see  the  error  of  her  ways,  for  helio- 
trope and  scarlet  are  about  as  becoming  to  each 
other  as  an  Albino  and  a  Navajo  blanket. 

Mme.  Godfray's  rival  in  her  husband's  affections 
remains  invisible  durirjg  the  first  two  acts,  and  after 
hearing  the  many  rapturous  allusions  to  her  beauty 
and  charm  by  the  erring  Godfray,  one  builds  up  a 
vision  of  a  seductive,  Frenchy  coquette,  just  a  shade 
off  a  shade  improper— a  creature  all  prettiness, 
plumpness,  daintiness,  and  coquetry  ;  in  fact,  some- 
thing as  fetching  as  pretty  Sadie  Martinot.  But 
Rosa  M  artel,  as  played  by  Margaret  Gordon,  did  not 
seem  at  all  like  a  disturber  of  domestic  happiness. 
She  looked  like  an  honest-faced  school-girl,  with  her 
simply  braided  hair,  her  clear,  candid  eyes,  her  slight, 
undeveloped  figure,  and  her  skirts  of  school-girl 
length ;  she  showed,  too,  in  her  dealings  with 
her  admirer  the  unflinching,  merciless  directness  of 
the  youn,  person  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  an  admirer  whose  affections  are 
but  indifferently  reciprocated.  In  fact,  I  think  when 
the  or    cal  French  farce  was  made  over  that  her 


whole  character  must  have  been  reconstructed  in 
deference  to  the  American  young  person  of  whom 
she  is  in  reality  a  type.  M,  Godfray,  who  was 
really  hunting  up  a  lark,  for  a  lark's  sake,  would 
never  have  put  up  with  the  uncoquettish  bullying  he 
received  at  her  hands  ;  he  would  have  found  some 
fascinatingly  improper  charmer  of  the  type  already 
spoken  of,  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  feeling  that  he 
was  a  devil  of  a  fellow. 

"The  girl  with  the  nod  and  the  wink,"  as  played 
by  Anita  Rothe,  is  evidently  intended  to  reach  the 
highest  possibilities  of  laughter  in  the  audience.  It 
was  scarcely  worth  while,  however,  to  bring  the 
vapidly  pretty  partner  of  M.  Brumaire's  black-mailing 
enterprise  across  the  Continent  to  fill  her  almost 
wordless  role.  The  nod  and  wink  went  as  if  worked 
on  cogs  somewhere  inside  the  fair  offender's  con- 
formation, and  instead  of  being  a  lure  were  cal- 
culated to  put  a  prudent  man  to  instant  flight.  The 
prettier  of  the  two  Sisters  Hawthorne  at  the 
Orpheum  could  have  given  her  a  pointer  or  so  on 
a  fetching  nod  and  wink,  more  especially  as  She 
came  from  a  London  music-hall,  where  many  of  the 
nodders  and  winkers  first  revealed  to  an  appreciative 
world  the  importance  of  the  art. 


Men  and  women  who  like  to  tilt  lances  for  their 
own  sex  have  often  had  it  out  as  to  whether  the  mas- 
culine or  feminine  mind  has  the  keenest  sense  of 
humor,  but  as  many  minds  disagree  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes real  humor,  it  is  a  question  that  can  not  be 
definitely  settled.  The  only  real  comparison  that  can 
be  made  is  as  to  which  of  the  two  sexes  shows,  not 
the  most  discriminating,  but  the  readiest  response  to 
humor,  and  a  visit  to  the  Orpheum  settles  that  point 
immediately.  The  men  rock  in  their  seats  and  laugh 
uproariously  at  jokes  that  women  listen  to  with 
dreary  solemnity.  Sometimes  one  sees  a  woman  sit 
through  five  or  six  acts  of  variously  mirthful  vaude- 
ville with  an  expression  of  indifference  or  resignation, 
and  then  suddenly  give  way  to  a  burst  of  spontane- 
ous, prolonged  laughter  over  some  jest  that  to  the 
masculine  mind  did  not  in  the  least  degree  tower 
above  its  fellows. 

It  is  merely  a  difference  of  temperament  and  point 
of  view.  Men  are  frequently  rather  brutal  in  their 
conception  of  things  comical,  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
motive  of  "The  Milk  White  Flag,"  for  instance, 
and  in  masculine  appreciation  of  it ;  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  carry  their  conventions  and  sentiments 
with  them  into  the  field  of  humor,  and  be  the  corpse 
and  the  funeral  in  that  refined  drama  never  so  funny, 
they  can  not  overcome  their  objections  to  using  such 
grisly  matters  as  fit  subjects  for  dramatic  jesting. 

But  I  think  men  have  the  best'  of  it  in  the  long  run. 
A  good,  hearty  fit  of  laughter  is  as  effectual  as  a 
bicycle  mania  for  the  dispelling  of  indigestion  and 
the  bilious  imps  generally,  and  it  is  an  odd  sight  to 
see  the  ranks  of  men  at  the  Orpheum  who  have  been 
looking  on  unmoved,  or  turning  their  backs  to  chat 
with  friends  while  acrobats  held  each  others'  lives,  or 
the  integrity  of  each  others'  limbs,  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands,  fall  to  a  reverent  silence  when  Glenroy, 
the  punster,  comes  on,  in  order  that  they  may  lose  no 
word  that  falls  from  his  inspired  lips.  A  curious 
collection  of  cheap  jokes,  moss-grown  epitaphs,  and 
time-stained  puns  he  puts  us  through,  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  is  apparently  regarded  as  the  gem  of  the 
Orpheum  collection,  and  has  the  longest  and  most 
enthusiastic  bursts  of  applause.  I  wonder  how  the 
young  Vanderbilt  bride  will  like  it  when  she  hears  of 
the  pleasantries  traveling  the  round  of  the  Orpheum 
circuit  concerning  the  Vanderbilts  still  keeping  up 
their  custom  of  "collecting  fares,"  with  a  jocose 
allusion  to  the  coming  "half-fares"  of  the  future. 
But  one  who  dwells  in  that  fierce  light  that  beats 
about  a  billion,  probably  learns  to  be  hardened  to 
the  darts,  for  the  sake  of  the  dollars. 

Part  of  the  regular  bill  at  the  Orpheum  is  always 
the  acrobatic  act.  The  Rio  Brothers'  performance, 
however,  is  rather  a  peg  or  two  below  the  really 
thrilling  feats  of  strength  and  balancing  that  are  so 
often  performed  there.  They  do  for  fill-in,  but  the 
Nelson  Sisters,  oddly  costumed  in  their  babyishly 
flounced  white  muslins,  which  give  them  a  chubby, 
foreshortened  look,  did  wonderful  things  by  making 
human  spinning-wheels  of  themselves  for  many  suc- 
cessive moments. 

The  Valdares  also  give  a  very  clever  exhibition  of 
what  can  be  done  in  bicycling  when  the  rider  has  a 
combination  of  perfect  nerve,  sure  balance,  deftness, 
and  activity.  I  should  think  a  bicycle  beginner, 
who  was  just  in  the  throes  of  the  fad,  would  come 
away  not  knowing  whether  to  be  encouraged  or  to 
give  up  in  despair  on  seeing  the  serene  air  of  comfort 
with  which  the  male  bicycler  bestrides  his  single  and 
saddleless  wheel. 

All  these  things  the  audience  witnesses  with  the 
calm  of  habit.  It  bestows  affable  attention  on  the 
Hawthorne  Sisters  making  charming  blue-and-white 
symphonies  of  themselves  against  their  willow-plate 
background,  and  always  settles  down  with  enjoyment 
to  the  comedietta  ;  but  it  comes  preeminently  for  its 
regular  allowance  of  Orpheum  wit,  and  the  mono- 
logists  and  singing  comedians  are  always  the  darlings 

JOSEFITA. 


of  the  hour. 


El  Campo  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bay  shore, 
under  the  sheltering  bills  on  the  north  side  of  the 
long  point  behind  Angel  Island.  Its  attractions  are 
numerous  and  delightful.  The  sail  up  the  bay  on 
the  steamer  Ukiah  is  not  the  least  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  Sunday  excursion  to  this  favored  and  popular 
retreat. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


New  York,  April  29,  i8og. 
Editors  Argonaut:  May  I  suggest  that  you  add 
to  your  column  of  favorite  songs  a  good  Irish  song 
commencing,  "  I'll  sing  you  a  good  old  song.  Made  by  a 
good  old  pate,  Of  a  real  old  Irish  gentleman  Who  had  a 
fine  estate."  I  forget  the  author,  but  should  like  the 
words.  P.  C.  Leadbhater. 

[The  song  referred  to  was  printed  anonymously. 
It  is  modeled  upon  an  ancient  black-letter  song 
called  "The  Old  and  Young  Courtier,"  a  compara- 
tively late  version  of  which  was  printed  in  "  Le  Prince 
d'Amour"  (1660).  The  subject  of  the  black-letter 
song  was  a  comparison  between  the  manners  of  the 
old  gentry  and  the  "modern"  refinements  affected 
by  their  sons. — Eds. J 

The  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman. 
I'll  sing  you  a  good  old  song 
Made  by  a  good  old  pate, 
Of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 

Who  had  an  old  estate, 
And  who  kept  up  his  old  mansion 

At  a  bountiful  old  rate  ; 
With  a  good  old  porter  to  relieve 
The  old  poor  at  his  gate. 

Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 
All  of  the  olden  time. 

His  hall  so  old  was  hung  around 

With  pikes  and  guns  and  bows, 
And  swords,  and  good  old  bucklers, 

That  had  stood  some  tough  old  blows  ; 
'Twas  there  his  worship  held  his  state 

In  doublet  and  trunk  hose, 
And  quaffed  his  cup  of  good  old  sack 

To  warm  his  good  old  nose, 

Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 
All  of  the  olden  time. 

When  winter's  cold  brought  frost  and  snow, 

He  opened  house  to  all ; 
And  though  threescore  and  ten  his  years, 

He  featly  led  the  ball ; 
Nor  was  the  houseless  wanderer 

E'er  driven  from  his  hall ; 
For  while  he  feasted  all  the  great, 

He  ne'er  forgot  the  small : 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 
All  of  the  olden  time. 

But  time,  though  old,  is  strong  in  flight, 

And  years  rolled  swiftly  by  ; 
And  Autumn's  falling  leaves  proclaimed 

This  good  old  man  must  die  ! 
He  laid  him  down  right  tranquilly, 

Gave  up  life's  latest  sigh  ; 
And  mournful  stillness  reigned  around, 

And  tears  bedewed  each  eye, 

For  this  fine  old  English  gentleman 
All  of  the  olden  time. 

Now  surely  this  is  better  far 

Than  all  the  new  parade 
Of  theatres  and  fancy  balls, 
"  At  home  "  and  masquerade  : 
And  much  more  economical, 

For  all  his  bills  were  paid. 
Then  leave  your  new  vagaries  quite, 

And  take  up  the  old  trade 

Of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 
All  of  the  olden  time. 


The  Races. 
With  the  racing  next  week  at  Oakland  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  will  come 
to  an  end,  and  also  winter  racing  on  the  coast. 
Many  of  the  stables  have  already  been  shipped  East. 
Thursday  next  will  be  Dewey  Avenue  Day,  when  the 
receipts  will  be  set  aside  for  the  keeping  in  order  of 
Dewey  Avenue,  which  was  formerly  known  as 
Balboa  Boulevard.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  re- 
ceipts will  be  divided  among  such  charities  as  the 
club  may  select.  Especially  good  programmes  have 
been  arranged  for  these  occasions,  and  a  large  at- 
tendance is  expected. 

There  is  to  be  a  remarkable  reunion  of  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders  in  Chicago  early  in  October,  the  occa- 
sion of  the  autumnal  festival  there  when  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  post-office  will  be  laid,  and  there 
will  be  a  four  days'  celebration,  at  which  President 
McKinley  and  many  men  of  national  reputation  are 
expected  to  be  present.  The  general  committee  of 
the  Chicago  festival  has  agreed  to  pay  the  transporta- 
tion to  Chicago  of  all  members  of  the  famous  regi- 
ment from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  festival  is  to 
open  on  October  7th  and  continue  during  October 
8th,  9th,  and  10th.  It  is  expected  that  the  President 
will  arrive  on  October  7th.  It  is  believed  that  be- 
tween six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  of  the  men 
will  reassemble  in  Chicago.  itbtIt 


Three  drenched  survivors  of  the  Stella  disaster, 
after  riding  for  fifteen  hours  across  an  upturned  boat, 
were  picked  up  and  sent  to  their  destinations.  They 
were  typical  Englishmen.  The  reporters  chanced  to 
meet  one  and  got  his  story.  They  asked  for  the 
names  and  homes  of  his  companions,  and  he  an- 
swered:  "  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  ask.  We  hadn't 
been  introduced."  tAwtl 


The  Greatest  Discovery 

Of  the  age  was  do  greater  than  the  discovery  of 
Creme  de  Lis  by  Geo.  S.  Dickey,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.     It  is  the  one  perfect  liquid  cosmetic. 


—  Many  people  wish  a  pure  article  of 
whisky  strictly  for  family  use,  but  do  not  like  to 
go  to  a  saloon  or  grocery  for  it.  The  Jesse  Moore 
"AA"  whisky— the  purest  and  best— is  now  sold 
at  all  respectable  drug  stores. 


Eye-Glasses  Exactly  as 

The   oculist   intended — helpful,   restful,  perfect.     Becom- 
ing because  modeled  to  harmonize  with  the  face  of  the 
wearer. 
All  with  the  new  clip  that  don't  slip  (50  cents). 

Oculists'   prescriptions    filled — Factory    on    premises — 
Quick  repairing — Phone,  Main  10. 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Stereo  Field  Glasses.    Cameras 
and  Photo  Goods — the  best  only. 


OPTICIANS^.     JpAPH|"pp'IRAT'Js. 

CO    .1         ^H0T^        6CI£NTIFiC 

o4z  Market  5t    instruments. 


UnOtS  CnONICLt    BuHDiMfc, 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Last  Times  of  the  Merry  Japanese  Comedy  Opera, 
"The  Geisha."  Sunday  Evening,  May  14th— 
100th  Performance  — Souvenir  Night.  Com- 
mencing Monday,  May  15th.  Every  Evening.  Satur- 
day Matinee.  Offenbach's  Mythological  Work, 
-:-    ORPHEUS    AND    EURYDICE    -:- 

Look  Out  For "  The  Mandarin." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

Our  Telephone  Bush  9. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

To  Night,  Sunday  Night,  and  All  Next  Week.     Last 

Performances    of    Charles    Frohman's    Funniest 

and  Most  Successful  Farce, 

-:-     ON     AND     OFF     -:- 

A  Great  Cast. 


May  22d — Kelcey-Shannon  Co.,  in  "  The  Moth  and 
the  Flame." 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Sunday,  May  14th. 

Montrose  Troupe,  Celebrated  European  Acrobats ; 
the  Escamillos,  Head-to-Head  Balancers;  Edna  Aug, 
the  Dutch  Comedienne  ;  Zazelle  &  Vernon,  Triple  Bar 
Artists  ;  Baby  Lund,  the  Child  Actress  ;  James  Richmond 
Glenroy  ;  John  Le  Clair  ;   and  the  Hawthorne  Sisters. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  10c  ;  Opera  Chairs 
and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday. 

PacificCoastJockeyClub 

OAKLAND    RACE    TRACK. 


RACING     EVERY     DAT. 


Thursday,  May  18th,  Dewey  Boulevard  Day. 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Charity  Days. 
Racing  Starts  at  2.15  P.  M. 


Ferry  Boats  leave  San   Francisco  at  12  M., 
12:30,  1:00,  1:30,  3:00,  and  3:30  P.  M. 
Buy  Ferry  Tickets  to  Shell  Mound. 


S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

President. 


F.  H.  Grebn, 

Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sausslito  Ferry.) 

Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing  April   23,   i8qq. 
WEEK  DAYS-9:30  ».  m.;  1:45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and   Saturday  at 
5:15  p.  m.      Returning  same    evening,   arriving    in    San 
Francisco  at  11:20  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,    9:00,    10:00,    11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  3:30,  and  4  p.  m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  San  Francisco,  SI.4Q. 

EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  16c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiah  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,  2:00,  and  4  P.  M.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
it:is  a.  m.  ;  1:00.  1:00.  and  5:00  p.  m. 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN 

READ    THIS  ! 

600    acres,    25    miles    from    Oakland.    21 

acres  in  bearing  orchard  and  vineyard,  balance  No.  1 
grazing  land,  including  a  portion  now  in  crop  for  hay ; 
great  abundance  of  water  from  springs  and  creek  (never 
failing)  ;  _  fine  residence,  outbuildings,  etc. ;  first-class 
surroundings  ;  splendid  road  to  the  property  from  nearest 
RR.  town,  4  miles  ;  this  is  a  profitable  and  combining  a 
splendid  home  ;  wili  carry  100  head  of  stock;  price  now 
reduced  to  $25  per  acre  to  close  an  estate  ;  must  be  sold  ; 
see  photographs  and  full  description  at  this  office. 
H.  H.  CRANE,  410  Montgomery  St. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  yonr  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  * 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  dally 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines.  In  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  snbscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

HO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 


May  15,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEW    YORK'S    THEATRICAL    SENSATION. 


"The    Man    in   the    Moon  "     Proves    a    Dazzling 

Spectacle  —  Three  of  the  Finest  Ballets 

Ever  Seen  in  America. 


In  another  month  the  theatrical  season  in  New 
York  will  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  then  only  the 
music-halls,  roof-gardens,  and  a  few  minor  theatres 
will  remain  open.  Already  the  character  of  the  per- 
formances is  taking  on  a  summer  aspect,  for  no  less 
than  four  extravaganzas  are  now  current  in  the 
metropolis,  including  a  revival  of  Henderson's  "  All 
Baba,"  under  the  new  title  of  "  An  Arabian  Girl  and 
the  Forty  Thieves."  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre  ; 
"  In  Gay  Paree,"  at  the  Casino  ;  "Mother  Goose," 
at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre;  and  "The  Man 
in  the  Moon,"  at  the  New  York,  formerly  Oscar 
Hammerstein's  Oiympia.  The  first  three  pale  into 
insignificance  when  mentioned  in  connection  with 
"  The  Man  in  the  Moon,"  for  neyer  before  has  any 
such  costly  production  been  undertaken  in  the  United 
Slates.  They  are  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  in 
London,  where  the  competition  of  the  Empire  and 
Alhambra  has  brought  forth  stage  pictures  famous 
for  their  beauty  and  completeness.  American  man- 
agers have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  interest  in 
spectacular  plays  in  this  country  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  such_  prodigal  expenditure  of  money.  But 
H.  B.  Sire  and  George  Lederer  have  taken  the  risk, 
and  so  far  their  success  has  been  phenomenal,  the 
receipts  of  the  first  week  being  estimated  at  nearly 
$25  000. 

The  play-going  public  concerns  itself  very  little 
with  the  cost  of  stage  productions  or  with  the  ex- 
ertions which  theatrical  managers  undergo  to  bring 
them  to  a  state  of  perfection.  Its  chief  interest  lies 
with  the  cost  of  a  comfortable  chair  in  the  orchestra 
and  the  satisfaction  it  gets  from  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. The  first  performance  of  a  burlesque  de- 
vised on  the  large  scale  of  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon," 
however,  furnishes  some  facts  which  will  cause 
theatre-goers  to  pause  and  wonder. 

In  the  opening  scene  the  interior  of  a  house  on  the 
Riverside  Drive  is  shown.  To  paint  the  scenery 
alone  cost  $550.  Its  construction  added  another 
$350.  and  the  stage  accessories  called  for  5300  more. 
And  yet  after  twenty  minutes  the  scene  became  only 
a  memory  to  the  people  who  saw  it.  The  act  closes 
with  a  picture  of  the  Madison  Square  Roof  Garden. 
Rising  to  the  proscenium  the  brilliantly  lighted 
tower  extends  46  feet.  The  cyclorama  scenery  which 
shuts  it  in  contains  11,536  square  feet  of  canvas, 
painted  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  scene,  with  its  tenements  and 
docks,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  called  for 
$1,600  expenditure.  The  "  practical "  bridge  stretches 
49  feet  above  the  stage  and  46  feet  toward  the  rear, 
fading  in  painted  perspective.  Yet  it  quickly  gives 
way  to  the  Bullionhurst  barn  scene,  where,  amid 
clusters  of  illuminated  vegetables,  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  ballets  of  the  production  are  given. 

The  Halls  of  Columbia,  the  crowning  scenic 
display  of  the  burlesque,  was  devised  at  a  cost  of 
Si.  100.  The  painting  alone  formed  an  item  of 
$2,500,  and  upon  the  lofty  arches  and  columns  105,- 
000  leaves  of  gold  tinsel  five  inches  square  were  used. 
One  hour  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain  it  is  stored 
away,  an  unrecognizable  mass  of  canvas. 

The  costumes  call  for  an  outlay  of  $25,000,  and 
this  does  not  include  the  costumes  of  the  principals. 
Forty  pretty  girls  dance  through  the  graceful  figures 
of  the  Orchid  ballet  in  filmy,  abbreviated  -raiment 
which  represent  an  outlay  of  $175  each.  In  the 
background  are  twelve  glittering  dancers  whose 
wardrobe  costs  $212  each.  And  then  there  are  scores 
of  other  butterfly  creations  running  down  to  $50 
each.  The  services  of  about  450  people  are  required 
for  the  entire  production.  They  dance  upon  the 
stage  during  the  evening  in  1,240  pairs  of  shoes,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  $16  a  pair  for  the  riding  boots  in 
the  Pony  ballet  down  to  $2.50  a  pair  for  silk  slippers. 
And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  items  on  the  pro- 
ducer's bills.  Aside  from  the  regular  electrical  equip- 
ment of  the  theatre,  2,000  incandescent  lamps  are 
used  in  the  final  scene,  and  the  illumination  required 
the  special  installation  of  an  electrical  plant  costing 
$[,200. 

The  first  performance  of  the  spectacular  burlesque 
(according  to  the  New  York  World)  was  not 
accomplished  without  its  drawbacks.  Three  thou- 
sand people  who  were  kept  in  the  theatre  until  after 
one  o'clock  were  well  aware  of  that  fact.  The  com- 
plicated settings  had  a  persistent  way  of  getting  in 
the  wrong  places.  The  dynamos  went  on  a  strike 
and  for  a  time  left  the  stage  in  darkness.  The  list  of 
casualties  in  the  crush  of  dancers,  principals,  and 
scencshifters  was  long  and  varied.  The  slender 
thread  of  the  story  early  became  engulfed  in  a  deluge 
of  useless  lines  and  specialties  which  threatened  to 
shadow  the  success  of  the  spectacle.  But  behind 
this  accumulation  of  defects  was  such  a  changing 
array  of  brilliant  pictures  and  glittering  ballets  that 
the  interest  in  the  performance  was  saved.  Numer- 
ous changes  have  been  made  since  the  opening  night 
and  the  performance  now  ends  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Out  of  the  avalanche  of  ballets  and  display  only 
two  or  three  individuals  managed  to  extricate  them- 
selves and  make  anything  like  individual  "hits." 
Louie  Freear,  who  came  from  the  London  music- 
halls  to  introduce  to  America  for  the  first  time  her 
remarkable  impersonation  of  the  English  slavey,  won 
the  greatest  single  allotment  of  favor.    Her  imper- 


sonations of  the  cockney  serving  -  maid  compare 
favorably  with  Chevalier's  copies  of  the  London 
coster.  She  is  an  English  Guilbert,  but  her  methods 
are  her  own.  She  does  not  strain  for  effect.  Light- 
ness of  touch  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  her  work, 
and  the  vein  of  pathos  which  runs  through  her  im- 
personations is  so  distinct  and  rings  so  true  that  there 
is  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  Liza  Allen  which  she  in- 
troduces into  the  burlesque.  Beauty  and  stature  are, 
by  tradition,  the  elements  of  success  in  burlesque, 
but  Miss  Freear  has  neither.  She  is  a  mere  wisp  of 
a  girl  with  unattractive  features.  Her  hands  and 
feet  are  large,  and  she  is  devoid  of  gracefulness.  Her 
voice  would  not  secure  for  her  a  position  in  a 
mediocre  chorus.  But  she  has  utilized  these  physical 
defects  so  admirably  to  her  advantage  that  the  for- 
lorn, dragged-out  pictures  of  the  slavey  which  she 
creates  are  at  once  humorous  and  pathetic,  and  they 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sympathies. 

Christie  MacDonald,  John  E.  Henshaw,  Walter 
Jones,  our  own  Ferris  Hartman,  Louis  Wesley,  Sam 
Bernard,  Marie  Dressier,  Catherine  Linyard,  Jean- 
nette  Bageard,  and  a  score  of  other  well-known 
people  did  principally  what  they  have  done  in  other 
burlesques  or  had  little  opportunity  for  distinguish- 
ing themselves. 

It  was  in  the  gorgeous  ballets  that  the  real  merit 
of  the  production  lay.  Of  these  there  seemed  to  be 
no  ending,  and  they  were  rendered  in  such  a  variety 
of  costume  and  scenic  investiture  that  they  became 
one  brilliant  and  fascinating  panorama  of  beauty. 
The  first  that  was  disclosed  was  the  Orchid  ballet, 
danced  by  fifty-six  young  girls.  Instantly  the  stage 
was  alive  with  the  delicate,  blending  tints  of  the 
flowers  they  represented.  It  was  a  novel,  graceful 
dance,  performed  to  the  soft  measures  of  one  of  the 
best  musical  numbers  of  the  piece.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pony  ballet,  composed  of  sixteen  En- 
glish girls,  and  danced  to  a  rushing,  frolicsome  tempo 
in  lively  contrast  to  what  preceded  it.  It  gave  the 
impression  of  frisk  and  vigor.  Later,  the  Ballet  of 
the  Seasons  brought  forth  the  varied  tints  of  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  in  four  pictures  of  rare 
beauty.  It  was  a  brilliant  example  of  artistic  color- 
scheme  and  grouping.  Finally  came  the  Expansion 
ballet  in  the  Halls  of  Columbia,  which  formed 
the  culmination  of  the  spectacle.  At  first  the  stage 
was  empty,  the  rays  of  thousands  of  electric  lamps 
glittering  upon  the  gilt  pillars  and  arches.  Then  up 
the  broad  stairway  from  beneath  the  stage  swept 
phalanxes  of  gay  figures.  They  were  the  Wards  of 
the  Nation  assembling  in  the  Temple  of  the  Re- 
public. There  were  dusky  Cubans,  languorous 
Hawaiians,  gayly  decked  Filipinos,  and  sombrely 
arrayed  Porto  Ricans.  The  vanguard  was  brilliant  in 
gold,  typical  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  dance 
grew  wild  and  riotous,  and  the  stage  became  a  sea  of 
moving  colors,  culminating  in  a  grand,  patriotic  tab- 
leau. All  the  delicate  tints  of  the  rainbow  were 
blended  in  harmony  before  a  background  of  crim- 
son, and  gold,  and  black. 

The  little  that  there  is  of  a  play  in  "  The  Man  in 
the  Moon  "  is  wildly  farcical  and  not  especially  clever, 
though  wit  and  humor  of  a  plain  and  easy  sort 
break  out  sometimes.  The  music  is  the  work  of 
Ludwig  Englander,  Gustave  Kerker,  and  Reginald 
de  Koven.  It  is  all  brisk  and  frequently  sparkling. 
But  the  libretto  and  music  are  of  only  secondary 
consideration.  The  prodigal  richness  of  scenery 
and  costumes,  the  bewildering  successions  of  ballets 
and  marches,  and  the  artistic  blending  of  colors  and 
lights  will  doubtless  carry  the  extravaganza  tri- 
umphantly through  the  entire  summer.  itbari 

■     ♦ — a 

Lydia  Thompson  had  a  farewell  benefit  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
2d,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  public  interest  was 
manifested.  The  leading  actors  and  actresses  in  the 
city  participated  in  the  performance,  and  many 
celebrities  of  the  stage  took  part.  People  seeking 
admission  began  assembling  about  the  gallery  and 
pit  entrances  the  evening  before.  Nothing  less  than 
$25  was  offered  for  boxes,  and  in  one  case  Si.ooo  was 
sent.  Stalls  sold  for  $25,  and  one  gentleman  sent 
5500  for  two  stalls.  Lydia  Thompson's  appearance 
upon  the  stage  was  the  signal  for  prolonged  cheer- 
ing. The  programme  concluded  with  a  reception  on 
the  stage  to  Miss  Thompson  by  actors  and  actresses, 
including  Sir  Henry  Irving.  j,^ . 


STAGE    GOSSIP 


Blanche  Bates  will  play  the  leading  role  when  the 
dramatization  of  Zangwill's  ' '  Children  of  the  Ghetto  " 
is  produced  at  the  Herald-Square  Theatre  next  sea- 
son. Since  she  suddenly  left  Augustin  Daly  after  her 
success  in  "The  Great  Ruby,"  and  made  such  an 
impression  as  Miladi  in  "The  Three  Guardsmen," 
she  has  been  in  demand,  and  the  Zangwill  play  offers 
the  place  which  she  prefers.  She  is  to  go  abroad, 
and  while  in  London  will  study  the  Ghetto,  with 
Zangwill  himself  as  teacher.  The  date  of  her  depart- 
ure has  not  been  fixed  yet,  but  Miss  Bates  will  spend 
most  of  the  summer  in  Europe  with  her  mother.  jiu« 


May  Buckley  has  been  engaged  by  George  Ed- 
wardes  for  the  new  Chinese  musical  farce  which  is  to 
succeed  "  The  Greek  Slave  "  at  Daly's  London  the- 
atre. It  is  to  be  called  "  San  Toy  ;  or,  The  Em- 
peror's Own."  jitan 
»  ♦  « 

Mother's  Milk 
Is  best  for  any  baby,  but  after  that  comes  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  for  young 
infants.  Thousands  of  letters  are  received  telling 
of  its  successful  use.  Book  "Babies"  sent  free. 
N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Second  Week  of  "On  and  Off." 
Bisson's  clever  farce-comedy,  "On  and  Off,"  has 
been  drawing  large  audiences  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  and  the  second  and  last  week  of  the  engage- 
ment promises  to  be  equally  successful.  E.  M.  Hol- 
land as  George  Godfray,  the  intriguing  husband  ; 
Fritz  Williams  as  the  real  sleeping-car  inspector 
whose  name  Godfray  has  assumed  ;  Essie  Tittel  as  the 
young  wife  ;  Ralph  Delmore  as  Du  Patty  de  Clam, 
the  French  wine  merchant ;  May  Lambert  as  the  girl 
with  the  involuntary  wink  ;  and  Margaret  Gordon  as 
Rosa,  all  have  congenial  rdles,  which  give  each  an 
opportunity  to  appear  to  advantage. 

During  this  engagement  there  will  be  Sunday  night 
performances.  The  Kelcey-Shannon  Company  in 
Clyde  Fitch's  melodrama,  "The  Moth  and  the 
Flame,"  will  follow. 


Offenbach's  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice." 
The  run  of  "  The  Geisha  "  will  come  to  an  end  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  next  week  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  will  revive  Offenbach's  spectacular  opera  in 
three  acts,  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  a  merry  fan- 
tasy, with  scenes  upon  the  earth,  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  lower  regions.  The  humorous  plot  of  this 
clever  satire  is  founded  upon  the  famous  mythological 
story.  The  lengthy  cast  will  include  Anna  Lichter 
as  Eurydice ;  Phil  Branson  as  Orpheus ;  Edwin 
Stevens  as  Jupiter,  King  of  the  Heavens  ;  William 
Pruette  as  Pluto,  the  King  of  the  Lower  World  ; 
William  Schuster  as  Styx,  the  porter  in  Hades  ; 
Charles  W.  Swain  as  ^Esculapius,  the  God  of  Medi- 
cine ;  Olive  Snider  as  Venus  ;  Ynez  Deane  as  Juno  ; 
Georgie  Cooper  as  Mercury  ;  Tillie  Salinger  as  Pub- 
lic Opinion  ;  Annie  Meyers  as  Diana  ;  Maude  Still 
as  Hebe ;  little  Hazel  Callahan  as  Cupid ;  and 
Master  Arnold  Grazer  as  Ganymede. 

De  Koven  and  Smith's  great  success,  the  romantic 
comic  opera  "The  Mandarin,"  will  be  the  next 
attraction. 

The  Orpheum. 

There  are  to  be  three  new  specialties  given  at  the 
Orpheum  next  week,  including  the  Montrose  Troupe, 
clever  acrobats  ;  the  Escamillos,  head-to-head  bal- 
ancers ;  and  Edna  Aug,  the  Dutch  comedienne,  who 
will  appear  in  a  novel  monologue  turn  introducing 
some  droll  imitations. 

Among  the  hold-overs  are  Zazelle  and  Vernon,  the 
horizontal  bar  artists  ;  Baby  Lund,  the  child  actress, 
who  has  become  quite  a  favorite  ;  James  Richmond 
Glenroy,  the  monologist,  in  new  jokes,  stories,  and 
songs  ;  John  le  Clair,  the  comic  juggler  ;  and  the 
Hawthorne  Sisters,  who  will  enter  upon  the  last 
week  of  their  engagement. 


Scarcity  of  Good  American  Plays. 

When  Charles  Frohman  was  asked,  the  other  d?y, 
why  American  managers  went  abroad  seeking  plays 
for  the  American  stage  instead  of  encouraging  home 
talent,  he  replied : 

"  I  am  producing  them  all  the  time.  I  am  not 
only  producing  them,  but  I  am  paying  for  a  lot  be- 
fore I  produce  them,  for  others  which  I  have  not 
produced,  and  for  still  others  that  I  never  intend  to 
produce.  The  American  dramatist,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  pretty  well  paid.  To  be  sure,  the  foreign  play- 
wright very  often  receives  enormous  royalties  in 
America,  but  so  does  the  American  author.  I  paid 
Bronson  Howard  four  thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  a 
play  that  was  to  be  written.  The  money  was  paid 
whether  the  piece  was  accepted  or  not.  Probably 
this  was  the  largest  amount  paid  any  living  writer 
for  an  untried  or  an  unwritten  play.  By  the  way,  I 
did  not  accept  it,  and  for  all  I  know  it  has  never  been 
produced. 

"Augustus  Thomas  has  only  to  walk  into  my 
office  whenever  he  likes  and  a  contract  is  ready  for 
him.  1  have  made  two  contracts  with  Charles  T. 
Dazey,  and  paid  him  money  for  plays  to  be  written, 
which  I  did  not  produce — nor  have  I  seen  them  pro- 
duced elsewhere.  Henry  Guy  Carleton  is  under 
contract  to  write  a  play  for  me  ;  so  is  Charles  Klein, 
Clyde  Fitch,  and  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley. 

* '  I  consider  Belasco  and  Gillette  among  the  greatest 
living  authors.  I  am  constantly  begging  them  for 
new  work,  but  they  are  in  the  happy  position  of 
writing  a  play  that  brings  them  in  large  returns  for  a 
long  period — and  the  gentlemen  are  not  in  a  hurry. 
I  urged  Belasco  last  summer  to  stop  in  the  midst  of 
his  original  work  on  his  new  play  for  Mrs.  Carter,  in 
order  to  get  him  to  work  on  "  Zaza."  I  felt  sure  it 
would  be  a  success  if  he  did  it.  I  coerced  Gillette 
into  taking  up  "  Because  She  Loved  Him  So,"  the 
best  comic  play  that  I  have  ever  produced. 

"The  American  dramatist  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  from  the  American  manager,  who  is  ready 
to  give  him  at  all  times  what  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
man  going — money.  The  author  really  has  rather 
the  best  of  it,  for  he  gets  a  large  sum  before  his 
play  is  written,  and  if  it  is  not  accepted  he  has  the 
double  advantage  of  retaining  the  money  paid  and 
still  having  possession  of  the  play,  which  he  can 
place  anywhere  be  likes.  I  have  in  every  way  en- 
couraged the  American  playwright,  and  have  made 
elaborate  productions  of  his  works.  The  American 
dramatist  has  great  opportunities  both  here  and  in 
England.  Dramatic  barriers  which  previously  ex- 
isted between  the  two  countries  are  now  broken 
down.  I  am  always  ready  to  help  the  American 
author  on  his  ventures  abroad,  when  the  case  war- 
rants it.  For  instance,  I  secured  from  Charles 
Hawtrey  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  English 
rights  of  Augustus  Thomas's  play.  '  The  Meddler.' 
Good  American  plays  are  not  a  drug  in  the  market. 
The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply."  j.v.^ 


If  you  want  a  galvanized 
iron  to  make  a  good  job  and 
save  wages — Apollo. 

Apollo  Iran  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


ANNUAL    3EEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company 
will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  i3,  No. 
246  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tuesday, 
the  siith  day  of  June,  1899,  a*  *he  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

E.  K.  COLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  really  sensible  article  on  men's 
fashions  appears  in  the  papers.  Most  frequently 
they  are  tomrayrot  about  the  extravagant  nolions  of 
men  who  live  only  to  attract  attention  by  their 
clothes,  such  as  the  once  so-called  "King  of  the 
Dudes,"  Berry  Wall,  and  J.  Waldere  Kirk,  or 
inane  gibberish  about  trouserings,  vestings,  shirtings, 
and  such  things.  But  occasionally  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  dress  puts  on  paper  the  results  of  his 
observations,  and  they  are  worthy  of  consideration 
by  men  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  styles.  He 
has  most  recently  printed  his  opinions  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  from  his  article  we  reproduce  the 
more  salient  features.  The  overcoats  worn  this 
season,  he  says,  are  all  loose  to  the  verge  of  shape- 
lessness,  except  covert-coats,  which  make  a  pretense 
of  fitting  in  the  back,  and  are  made  shorter  than 
they  have  been  hitherto  in  this  country.  English 
covert  -  coats  have  always  been  shorter  than  the 
American  coat,  barely  exceeding  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  sack-coat.  Originally  they  were  intended 
to  be  worn  by  men  riding  to  covert,  and  they  retain 
their  shortness  when  used  for  other  purposes.  Some 
of  these  garments  sent  over  here  by  London  tailors 
are  made  with  what  would  be  called  a  yoke,  if  the 
garment  were  a  woman's.  The  yoke  is  outlined  in 
strapped  seams.  This  fashion  is  applied  also  to 
other  kinds  of  coats ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  men  who  limit  their  wardrobe  to  one  or 
two  coats.  This  same  covert  cloth  is  also  used  by 
the  London  makers  in  a  long  coat  made  with  severe 
plainness  and  intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
mackintosh.  In  all  other  overcoats  the  fashion  is  to 
have  them  fall  in  shapeless  folds  from  the  shoulders. 
The  so-called  box-coat,  once  popular  for  street  wear 
and  always  worn  for  driving,  was  quite  different  in 
effect  from  the  loose  garments  worn  now.  They  fall 
in  straight  folds  from  the  shoulders,  whereas  the 
box-coats  fell  in  a  way  that  made  the  bottom  of  the 
coat  protrude  in  a  kind  of  bell  shape.  Many  of  these 
coats  are  made  of  a  dark-gray  water-proof  material, 
with  collars  and  turned-back  cuffs  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. Stripes  in  a  rough  gray  material  are  still  used. 
They  have  the  gray  velvet  collar  and  sometimes  cuffs 
of  gray  velvet.  The  paddock-coats  are  worn  now 
only  by  the  persons  who  happen  to  possess  them. 
More  popular  for  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
formerly  worn  are  the  loose  coats  of  the  simple  dark 
material  described  above.  Even  in  the  light-colored 
cloths  used  in  covert-coats,  the  paddock-coats  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  _ 

For  several  seasons  American  men  have  been  wear- 
ing hats  made  in  England,  because  their  demands 
for  one  with  a  low  crown  and  narrow  brim  brought 
out  no  response  from  the  American  manufacturers. 
A  New  York  firm  put  these  on  the  market  last  year, 
and  this  deference  to  the  taste  of  well-dressed  men 
met  with  immense  success.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
Saturday  one  thousand  hats  were  sold.  This  was  the 
result  of  giving  men  what  they  wanted  instead  of  de- 
signing all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  what  would  be  considered  ' '  nov- 
elties "  in  the  trade.  This  summer  practically  the  same 
hat  will  be  made.  The  quality  of  the  straw  will  be 
rougher  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Colored  hat-bands 
will  be  worn  only  when  they  have  a  certain  signifi- 
cance. Golf  and  hunting  clubs  now  are  nearly  all 
represented  by  their  special  colors,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  well-dressed  men  will  practically  confine  their 
hat-bands  when  they  are  anything  else  than  black. 


The  summer  shirt  this  year  offers  no  novelties  in 
the  way  of  pattern  or  color-  The  absence  of  the 
flashy  colors  that  some  of  the  makers  showed  early 
last  spring  is  evidence  that  the  demand  for  them 
must  have  been  slight.  No  suggestion  of  those  vivid 
greens,  reds,  and  china-blues  have  been  seen  this 
year.  Yet  the  combinations  of  pink,  blue,  and 
mauve  are  full  of  color  for  the  man  who  is  willing  in 
the  summer  to  be  somewhat  more  spectacular  in 
dress  than  during  the  winter  months.  These  blues, 
pinks,  and  mauves  are  combined  in  nearly  all  cases 
with  white  stripes,  and  are  vivid  enough  with  the 
redeeming  grace  of  good  taste  to  satisfy  anybody. 
The  plaited  bosoms  will  show  the  only  variation  from 
the  plain  bosoms.  Three  plaits  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide  are  the  style  used  by  most  of  the  best 
makers.  Madras  and  the  heavier  cheviots  are  used. 
The  stiff-bosomed  shirt  will  practically  disappear  from 
view  by  June  1st.  The  high,  turned-over  collar  holds 
its  own  still,  and  no  collar  is  so  much  worn.  The 
straight  standing-collar  has  lost  most  of  its  over- 
whelming vogue,  and  is  rarely  seen.  The  collars 
turned  over  at  the  edges  are  seen  still,  although  not 
so  frequently  as  in  the  past.  Those  sent  now  from 
London  to  this  country  are  round  and  not  pointed  at 
the  corners.  Men  who  prefer  to  wear  the  turned- 
down  collar  formerly  in  fashion  find  that  the  best 
shops  offer  them  extremely  low,  meeting  at  the  centre 
and  then  cut  away  without  any  of  the  curves  and 
flaring  effects  sought  several  years  ago.  In  summer 
neckwear  the  oriental  ties  and  scarfs  in  more  colors 
than  ever  are  again  making  an  effort  to  gain  the 
favor  always  denied  them  here,  although  in  London 
they  are  worn  more  than  any  other  kind  of  tie  when 
the  warm  weather  sets  in.  They  are  modish  there 
even  during  the  winter  months.  The  small  knot  and 
broad,  fla  ing  scarf  have  disappeared,  to  make  way 
for  the  single  fold,  caught  with  a  scarf-pin,  which  is 
not  only  -.iecorative  here,  but  necessary  to  keep  the 


tie  in  place.  The  butterfly  is  no  longer  seen.  Its 
successor  is  the  tie  of  an  average  breadth  of  two 
inches  at  the  ends,  gradually  growing  narrower  until 
it  is  about  an  inch  and  a  hair  wide  in  the  centre. 
These  are  made  this  spring  in  light-colored  checks  of 
silk,  although  the  dark-blue  ground  with  the  white 
spots  is  a  more  favored  pattern  than  any  other. 


Last  year's  novelty  in  shoes  was  a  black  low- 
quarter  that  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  the  low, 
light-colored  shoes  that  had  held  their  own  so  in- 
disputably for  several  years.  It  did  not  supplant 
them  and  was  confined  last  season  almost  entirely  to 
those  men  who  make  it  a  point  to  wear  what  is 
newest  in  good  styles.  This  summer  it  is  to  be 
popular  again  and  will  reach  that  larger  number  of 
men  who  awake  more  ilowly  to  new  fashions.  The 
gradual  cheapening  of  well-made  shoes  is  one  of  the 
changes  in  men's  dress  in  recent  years.  Not  only 
are  ready-made  shoes  much  cheaper,  but  the  form  of 
them  is  comparable  now  to  those  made  by  the  best 
and  most  expensive  makers.  The  latter  prospered 
formerly  through  their  exclusive  ability  to  make  cer- 
tain lasts.  These  have  been  imitated  so  successfully 
that  a  shoe  can  be  bought  now  for  five  dollars  which 
possesses  many  of  the  good  qualities  formerly  thought 
to  be  obtainable  only  when  twice  as  much  or  even 
more  was  paid. 

Two  of  the  most  notable  new  houses  being  erected 
by  New  Yorkers  this  year  are  the  property  of  former 
San  Franciscans.  One  of  them  is  the  brick-and- 
marble  villa  which  is  being  built  for  Mrs.  Hermann 
Oelrichs.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  a  writer 
in  the  Bazar  says  the  ball-room,  in  white  and  gold, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Newport.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  dining-room,  library,  study, 
and  an  immense  hallway,  such  as  one  finds  in  old 
English  bouses.  The  great  staircases  are  to  be  of 
black  walnut,  a  feature  so  long  out  of  fashion  as  to 
be  a  distinct  novelty.  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene's  new 
house  at  Westbury,  L,  I.,  is  in  line  with  the  ideas  of 
architects  who  claim  that  a  country  house  should  be 
treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  landscape,  and  not 
as  an  arbitrary  factor.  The  Keene  house  is  a  wide- 
spreading  colonial  affair,  covering  a  plot  of  ground 
sixty  by  one  hundred  feet  in  size.  It  stands  on  a  knoll 
reached  by  a  tree-lined  lane.  The  lane  opens  upon  a 
grassy  circle,  beyond  which  is  an  English  terrace 
three  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  stone  balusirade  and 
great  urns  of  flowers.  At. one  end  of  the  terrace  is  a 
fountain,  at  the  other  a  pavilion,  where  one  may 
look  over  into  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  garden  twenty 
feet  below.  The  white-stuccoed  house  gives  upon 
the  terrace,  as  the  French  say.(  It  has  the  pillared 
portico  of  colonial  days,  and  the  great  hall,  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  in  this  case,  which  always  divided  the 
house  in  the  centre.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  Mr. 
Keene,  who  is  the  crack  polo-player  of  the  New  York 
set,  has  stables  for  forty  horses. 


One  Mexican  custom  that  particularly  strikes  the 
sojourner  who  is  admitted  to  social  intimacy  in  the 
sister  republic  is  the  status  of  illegitimate  children — 
not  among  the  peons  but  among  the  leading  families. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  young  couple  to 
marry  with  great  pomp  and  display,  the  bride  aware 
that  she  will  have  the  care  of  a  certain  number  of 
ilegittmos  whom  her  young  husband,  by  acknowledg- 
ing, has  placed  in  a  position  to  expect  a  home  with 
them,  and  at  his  death  to  inherit  a  certain  share  in 
his  property.  If  there  is  anything  not  to  be  con- 
demned in  these  arrangements  it  is  the  way  in  which 
the  step-mothers  usually  fulfill  such  obligations.  One 
of  the  republic's  first  citizens  has  a  wife  and  children 
for  whom  everything  that  money,  kindness,  and 
amiability  can  do  is  done.  The  pet  of  the  father, 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  is  none  of  them,  but  a  beautiful 
girl  who  adores  her  father  and  loves  her  step-mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters.  All  the  world  about  them 
knows  she  has  inherited  the  face  and  figure  of  a 
beautiful  Indian  mother  on  the  coast.  Her  girlhood 
was  spent  in  a  fashionable  convent.  A  school- 
mate says  :  "  Her  father  came  to  see  her  every  day 
during  the  year  we  were  at  school,  and  she  worshiped 
him."  She  is  still  very  young.  Though  unhappily 
married,  her  sorrows  have  only  drawn  more  heavily 
on  her  father's  tenderness.  That  she  is  una  ilegitima 
has  not  affected  her  social  position. 

The  Niagara,  in  which  Howard  Gould  and  his 
wife,  formerly  Katherine  Clemraons,  have  set  out  on 
a  five-months'  tour  of  European  waters,  is  one  of  the 
largest  private  steam-yachts  ever  constructed  in  the 
United  States.  She  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and  she  could  go 
from  New  York  to  Southampton  and  back  at  twelve 
knots  an  hour  without  refilling  her  bunkers.  The 
dining  salon  is  thirty-six  by  twenty-four  feet,  fur- 
nished in  hand-carved  quartered  oak,  and  decorated 
in  old  Renaissance  tapestry.  It  has  an  open  fire-place, 
inclosed  in  slabs  of  onyx,  with  carved  mantle.  Op- 
posite is  an  upright  piano  inclosed  in  a  massively 
carved  oak  case.  Against  the  walls  stand  four  side- 
boards of  heavy  oak,  containing  the  owner's  dinner- 
service  in  gold  and  silver  plate.  By  day,  light  is 
admitted  through  ten  port-hole  windows  and  two  sky- 
lights of  tinted  glass  ;  by  night,  the  salon  is  suffused 
with  the  soft  glow  of  electric  bulbs.  The  pantry, 
adjoining,  is  a  model  of  neatness  ;  and  beyond  this 
is  the  galley,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  best-known  cliefs 
in  New  York.  On  the  main  deck  is  the  library, 
reached  from  the  salon  by  a  wide  archway,  and  from 
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the  social  hall  by  the  stairway.  The  library  is  fur- 
nished in  leather  and  finished  in  black  walnut. 
The  social  hall,  thirty-two  by  sixteen  feet,  is  a  de- 
lightful point  of  observation  when  inclement  weather 
drives  the  guests  inside.  It  is  furnished  in  African 
mahogany,  and  upholstered  in  dark-green,  with  wide 
windows  of  single  glass  plates.  A  large  orchestrion, 
equivalent  to  a  band  of  eighteen  pieces,  is  provided, 
while  around  the  skylight  in  the  roof,  growing  foliage 
and  running  vines  give  a  conservatory  effect.  Just 
abaft  is  the  smoking-room,  finished  in  old  oak  and 
furnished  with  easy  chairs  and  couches  iu  Venetian 
leather,  with  card-tables  and  buffet,  the  wall  decora- 
tions being  of  old  Dutch  delft  plaques.  There  is  a 
second  social  hall  eighteen  feet  square  on  the  lower 
deck.  Mrs.  Gould's  suite  is  on  the  port  side.  The 
color  effect  is  a  combination  of  ivory  and  rose,  the 
design  being  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  period.  Even 
the  port-holes  have  been  delicately  draped,  and  a 
royal  canopy  of  rich  silk  shades  a  couch  of 
snowy  whiteness  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  The 
heavy  carpet  is  of  rose  shade  and  of  garland  de- 
sign. The  dressing-room  adjoining  is  equipped  with 
full-length  mirrors,  while  beyond  this,  and  reached 
by  a  private  hall,  is  the  boudoir,  with  wall  cabinets  of 
French  plate  filled  with  crystal  shelves  bearing  the 
daintiest  of  tea-services  in  almost  priceless  china  ;  a 
writing-desk  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  period,  and  a 
low  divan  piled  high  with  cushions  and  surmounted 
by  an  oriental  canopy,  from  the  centre  of  which 
swings  a  Damascus  lantern  of  novel  design.  The 
bath-room  to  this  suite  is  in  ivory  and  rose  tiles.  The 
spacious  apartments  of  Mr.  Gould,  and  also  the 
guests'  chambers,  are  completely  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished with  everything  calculated  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  their  occupants.      jahMt 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 

The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  May  10,  1899, 
aggregates  126,000  Donds  and  31,330  shares,  as 
follows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Soles.        Closed.  Bid,  Asked. 

Edison  L.  &  P.  6%. .     i.ooo    ©  130K  130M     131 

Los  An.  Ry.  5%  . . . .  27,000    @  106  106         io6J£ 

Market  St.  Ry  6%. .     3,000    @  128J4  128         129 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%....  10,000    @ii3&  "3& 

N.Pac.C.R.R.5%.     i>«»    @  103  103K 

Oakland  Gas 5%.  ...     2,000    @  m  111         mj£ 

S.F.&N.P.Rys%.     2,000    @ii5#  "5?6 

S.  F.  &S.  J.  Ry-sX  Z9.000    @  1Z5JA  "6 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 9,000    @  ii3Mr"3J£     "3         "3# 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     2,000    ©123  123 

S.  V.  "Water  6% 15,000    @  116-     ii6J£     116        n6J£ 

S.  V.  Water  4% ic.ooo    ©104  103&    104& 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. .   13,000     @  102^-103^     io2j£     103 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 2,000    @  107%  107%     108 % 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  3,290    @    71^-74^       73&       74 
Spring  Valley  Water.      410    @  ioo^-ioaj^     ioi^g    101% 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Equitable  Gas 615     @      7"        8  7  7& 

Mutual  Electric 1,45°    @    l6&~  *7H     *1% 

OaklandGas no    @    47  47K 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      625    ©    72H- 73H      7Z% 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.   2,450    @    73-      75  73^    "  74# 

S.  F.  Gas 320    @      3H  s¥b        3% 

Banks. 
S.  F.  Savings  Union.       10    @  507^  500 

Street  S.R. 
Market  St 925    @    62%- 63%      6z#      63% 

Powders. 

GiantCon 1,825    @    7*%"  7SK      77K      7SH 

Vigorit 3.270    @      3"        3%        3%        4 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Co 1,125     @    i7#"  J7/£       WH       z7% 

Hawaiian 3,55°    @  no-     120}^     i2oJ< 

Hutchinson 2,690    (fl)    34^-  35&       35^  H 

Paauhau  S.  P.  Co  . . .  3,970    @    41-    42I4'        4254      .j    H 

KilaueaS.Co 2,080    ©    32%  3*%*    3J& 

Onomea  S.  Co 680    ©    44J6-  45  45 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 220    @  niK-ii2j^       112}^ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .  1,515    89    85-      92^      92J4      93 
Pac.  A.  F.  Alarm....      220    @      1%-    2  2  z# 

The  Powder  stocks  were  very  strong,  and  Giant 
advanced  7  points,  to  78  %,  on  rumor  of  an  advance 
in  dividends,  and  closed  at  nearly  the  highest  price 
ex-dividend  on  sales  of  1,825  shares.  Vigorit  was 
strong,  and  advanced  to  3K  on  sales  of  3,270  shares. 

The  sugar  stocks  were  mixed,  Hawaiian  selling 
from  i2oj£  to  no,  and  closing  at  i2o#,  a  decline  of 


8  points  from  the  highest  point  reached  ;  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  balance  of  the  Jist  were  fractional. 

The  water  stocks  were  strong,  Contra  Costa  Water 
selling  up  to  74^  and  Spring  Valley  Water  to  J.02.%, 
but  closed  a  fraction  off. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company  was  strong,  and  ad- 
vanced 8  points,  closing  on  street  at  93. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Local  Stocks  and  Securities.     Refer  by  permission 

10  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Caiifomlan  Banks. 

8IG  B.  8OHLO8S.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  24.    338  Montgomery  Street.  S.  F. 

WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

in  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BUCK  2026 
THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francigco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. 8  3,163,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898. 37,389,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R,  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgf 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullhr  ;  General 
Attorney.  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors— Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 834,074,796 

Paid-TJp  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,365 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors — George  W.   Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 

Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan. 

iel  E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL 93,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     3,159,938 

January  z,  1899. 

William  Alvobd President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M .  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

(Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■  ■  ■  j  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Batik 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

Chicago i  I ^oh  J^  Ti  S.avin«s  Bank 

^B  (Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Loudon Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerei 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Anstralia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Now  York.. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,350,000 

Jno.  J.Valhntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;"F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OI-  HAETFOBD. 
Capital   Paid  Up,  ■1,000,000;    Assets,   S3, 702,- 
300;    Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  S3, 113, 540. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

411  California  Street. 


May  15,  1899. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


DuriDg  Kipling's  illness  Henry  James  was  one 
night  riding  home  in  a  cab  from  his  club  in  London. 
The  news  had  just  come  that  the  crisis  was  past  and 
the  great  writer  on  the  road  to  recovery.  As  he 
stepped  out  on  the  sidewalk  Mr.  James  handed  the 
paper  he  had  bought  to  the  cabman.  "  Kipling's  all 
right,"  he  said.  The  cabman  took  the  paper,  and 
leaned  down  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face.  "1 
don't  seem  to  know  the  name  o'  the  'awse,"  he  said. 


f 


+ 


At  a  recent  horse-race  at  Perak,  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  the  sun  blazed  down  on  a  field  of  hot,  ex- 
cited horses  and  men,  wailing  till  the  eccentricities  of 
the  starter  and  an  even  more  eccentric  horse  should 
combine  to  get  them  in  line.  The  patience  of  the 
former  was  at  last  exhausted.  "  Bring  up  that 
horse !  Come  up  on  that  beast  1  You'll  get  into 
trouble  over  this,  I  tell  you,"  and  so  forth.  "  I  can't 
help  it,  sir,"  replied  the  Australian  light-weight 
jockey,  patiently,  "this  is  a  cab-horse,  this  'orse  is. 
He  won't  start  till  the  door  shuts — and — 1  haven't 
got  a  door  1 " 

At  a  military  bazaar  in  England  an  officer  thought 
he  fancied  a  certain  article  exposed  for  sale  at  one 
of  the  stalls,  and  he  was  certain  he  fancied  the  lady 
who  presided  at  the  stall.  He  remarked,  therefore, 
that  he  thought  that  particular  article  very  pretty. 
The  lady  said  :  "  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty.  My  mother 
sent  it."  "Ah,  really" — pursued  the  officer,  deter- 
mined to  discover  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  eyes 
that  had  bewitched  him — "really,  let  me  see — I  think 

I  have  met  your  mother.     Her  name  is "     "The 

Queen  of  England,"  answered  the  lady.  The  officer 
did  not  wait  for  the  fancied  article., 

A  dangerous  criminal  was  about  to  be  executed  in 
Calcutta.  While  his  last  toilet  was  going  forward, 
an  Englishman  who  had  just  landed  begged  five 
minutes'  conversation  with  him,  which  was  granted. 
All  that  was  heard  of  the  interview  was  the  final  re- 
mark of  the  criminal.  He  called  after  his  visitor : 
"A  thousand  pounds  to  my  heirs?  You  under- 
stand?" When  the  hangman  had  prepared  for  his 
sad  duty,  the  culprit  claimed  the  right  to  say  a  fare- 
well word.  Lifting  up  his  voice  he  roared  aloud  to 
the  assembled  multitude  :  "  All  you  who  listen  hear 
my  dying  statement :  The  best  coffee  is  the  coffee  of 
Messrs.  Chicory,  Chewem  &  Chocker,  of  Calcutta 
and  London !  " 

In  one  of  the  elevators  of  a  Nassau  Street  sky- 
scraper (says  the  New  York  Sun),  as  the  elevator 
shot  toward  the  zenith,  a  little,  stout  man  began  to 
sputter.  "  Bub-but,  rt-st-st-bVr'r,"  he  said,  as  the 
veins  stood  out  upon  bis  neck.  At  the  twenty-third 
story  the  stout  man's  eyes  were  nearly  starting  from 
his  head,  and  as  he  grasped  the  arm  of  the  elevator- 
man,  the  latter  nervously  pulled  the  lever,  and  the 
lift  started  for  the  bottom  at  a  terrific  rate.  The 
solitary  passenger  danced  about,  gurgling  spasmod- 
ically. As  the  car  struck  bottom,  however,  he  rushed 
through  the  door  and  up  to  an  important  individual, 
whose  cap  bore  the  screed  "Starter."  "S-s-s-sav," 
he  sputtered,  "  t-t-this  is  the  th-th-tbird  trip  I-I-M've 

t-t-t-taken    in    the    d-d-d elevator,    'n'    I-I-I-I 

w-w-wanter  g-g-g-get  off  at  the  sev-sev-sevenih 
fl-fl-fl- floor.  Before  l-I-I  c-c-c-can  say  sev-sev- seven, 
I-I-I-I'm  up  to  the  t-t-top,  "n"  be-be-before  I-I-I  can 
cat-cat-catch  my  br-br-breath,  I-I-I-I'm  down  h-h- 
here  again,  'n'  I-I-I-I'm  in  a  h-h-h-hell  of  a  hurry." 
The  starter  put  him  on  a  car,  closed  the  door,  said 
"  Seven,"  and  the  car  started. 


; 


On  one  occasion  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  was  sitting 
at  the  Lincoln  assize  court  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Lincoln  Handicap  was  to 
be  run.  At  the  close  of  a  case  he  blandly  ad- 
dressed the  twelve  good  men  and  true.  ' '  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,"  said  he,  "it  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice  that  there  is  an  event  of  some  local  im- 
portance about  to  transpire  this  afternoon.  I  should 
be  very  loath  to  stand  for  a  moment  between  you 
gentlemen  and  your  participation  in  your  local 
celebration.  Any  expression  of  opinion,  therefore, 
will  receive  my  most  serious  consideration."  But 
the  fish  did  not  take  the  bait.  The  twelve  honest 
tradesmen,  torn  roughly  from  their  respective  and 
respectable  business  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
wished  only  to  get  back  to  their  work  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  so,  after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  the 
foreman  rose  and  announced  that  they  had  no  ex- 
pression of  opinion  to  offer.  Off  came  the  velvet 
glove.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  communication,  gen- 
tlemen," said  bis  lordship;  "the  court  is  adjourned 
until  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 


During  the  Cuban  campaign,  while  the  nerve- 
destroying  peace  negotiations  were  in  progress,  and 
General  Shafter  was  raging  on  a  cot  at  head- quarters, 
disabled  by  the  gout,  a  cheeky  individual  who  repre- 
sented a  syndicate  of  the  smaller  New  England 
papers,  one  day  made  a  bee-line  for  Sbafter's  tent, 
and  announcing  that  he  had  pressing  business,  was 
admitted.  He  found  the  general  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  cot,  with  one  soldier  applying  lotion  to  his  foot 
and  another  holding  a  bag  of  crushed  ice  on  his  head, 
but  nothing  daunted,  he  helped  himself  to  a  camp- 
stool,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  opened  up  his  note-book. 


Shafter  glared  at  him  in  amazement.  "What  the 
blankety- blank- blank  do  you  want  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  Well,  general,"  replied  the  correspondent,  handing 
over  his  card  ;  "  I  want  to  get  a  few  of  your  impres- 
sions— I  don't  care  how  forcible  they  are — on  the " 

He  never  got  aoy  further.  The  visitor's  offense  was 
so  absolutely  unprecedented  that  the  old  man  evi- 
dently had  difficulty  in  selecting  the  proper  epithets 
for  the  occasion.  Suddenly,  however,  his  face  relaxed 
and  he  chuckled  grimly.  "  Orderly,"  he  said,  "this 
young  gentleman  wants  to  get  a  few  of  my  most 
forcible  impressions.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  accommodate 
him  on  account  of  my  feet,  but  if  he  ever  attempts  to 
come  in  here  again,  1  wish  you  would  see  that  he  gets 
a  few  impressions  where  they  will  do  him  the  most 
good,  Let  them  be  forcible,  orderly — very  forcible." 
The  exit  of  the  visitor  was  like  the  disappearance  of 
the  harlequin  in  a  pantomime.  He  gave  a  sort  of 
lunge  and  vanished.  j.w 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


John  Anderson,  My  Jo. 
John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent 
You  wouldn't  ride  the  bike,  John, 

But  now  your  spine  is  bent. 
I  see  you  riding  by,  John, 

And  goodness  how  you  go — 
You're  the  swiftest  scorcher  in  the  town, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither — 
I'll  ne'er  forget  the  day,  John, 

Nor,  'aibelins,  will  you  ither  1 
We  coasted  on  your  tandem, 

And,  jinks,  how  we  did  go. 
Till  we  struck  that  fence-rail  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

—  Chicago  News. 

The  Knowing  Lamp. 
'  Three  is  a  crowd,"  and  they  were  three, 
The  parlor  lamp,  the  maid  and  he  ; 
But  "  two  is  company  "  ;  no  doubt 
That's  why  the  knowing  lamp  went  out. 
—L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 


When  the  Golfer  Swings  His  Cleek. 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 

The  golfer  now  proceeds  to  take  his  way, 
And  if  you  have  a  mind  to  save  your  life 

Run  from  him  when  he  arms  himself  to  play. 

Full  many  a  baffy,  flying  through  the  air, 
Has  placed  a  calm  spectator  on  the  shelf ; 

Full  many  a  bulger  has  been  laid  on  where 
It  made  the  hapless  victim  hump  himself. 

For  he  to  dull  forgetfulness  a  prey 

Who  lingers  where  the  golfer  swings  his  cleek, 
Unless  he  dodges  in  an  artful  way, 

Is  likely  to  be  swiped  upon  the  cheek. 

— Chicago  News. 

The  Cuban  Major-General. 

I  am  the  very  model  of  a  Cuban  major-general ; 

My  sole  idea  is  money,  made  of  paper  or  of  mineral. 

My  love  of  Cuba  hbre  is  not  such  as  makes  my  livin' 
end, 

And  I  scorn  all  sorts  of  waifare  that  does  not  pro- 
duce a  dividend. 

We  gather  in  assembly  and  shoot  off  our  mouths 
ferociously, 

And  all  agree  that  Uncle  Sam  has  treated  us  atro- 
ciously. 

The  proper  course  for  him,  we  think,  would  be  to 
roundly  pension  us, 

Although  the  war-dispatches  did  not  prominently 
mention  us. 

All  such  affairs  as  sorties  and  surprises  we  were  wary 

at, 
And  yet  we  stuck  quite  closely  to  the  Yankee  com 

missariat. 
We're  very  well  acquainted,  too,  with  matters  mathe 

matical, 
And  when  prospective  pay's  in  sight  our  instincts  are 

piratical. 

When  Cadmus  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  armed  men 
sprang  up  in  brave  array, 

But  nothing  like  the  troops  we  raised  by  common- 
place chicanery. 

The  jingle  of  the  dollars  far  more  power  hath  to  raise 
a  force 

Than  all  the  patriotic  blood  that  in  our  dusky  veins 
doth  course. 

We  garrison  the  restaurants,  and  with  consummate 

strategy 
Pick  out  the  best  positions,  and  pose  with  mighty  hat 

a- gee. 
Of  battles  that  were  never  fought  we  prate  most  san- 

guinaceously, 
And  when  some  one  suggests  a  drink,  we  accept  the 

same  quite  graciously. —  Washington  Post. 
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Progressive. 

S§m     During  the  half  century  of  their  existence 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINES 

have  been  steadily  improved  in  manufacture, 
kept  constantly  up  to  date  and  abreast  with 
Time,  always  attaining  higher  excellence  in  de- 
sign, construction  and  artistic  finish. 

Compare  these  machines  with  any  other ;  in- 
vestigate the  experience  of  their  users.  You  will 
find  them  the  best  in  every  point.  The  best  is 
always  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Sold  on  instalments.  Yoa  can  try  one  Free. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Offices  in  Every  City  in  the  World. 


THE    UNFOLDING    OF    A    BUD. 


SCENE. — Mme.  Gloss's  Finishing  School. 
Characters.— Mme.  Gloss  and  a  Bud. 

Mme.  Gloss— We  will  take  up  our  lesson  at 
"  Elementary  Emancipation."  It  is  said  that  every 
man  is  a  fool  in  his  life  some  time.  How  can  you 
determine  the  particular  instant  of  this  particular 
time  ? 

Bud — By  cultivating  a  belief  that  it  is  from  the 
time  he  is  born  until  the  time  he  is  dead. 

Mme.  Gloss — It  is  maintained  by  many  eminent 
authorities  that  love  is  premeditated  ignorance  of 
what  we  don't  believe  about  some  particular  person. 
Does  it  follow  that  as  acquaintance  expands  love  will 
recede  ? 

Bud — Not  necessarily.  Sometimes  a  man  has 
more  money  than  we  think  he  has. 

Mme.  Gloss— What  is  the  prevailing  masculine 
opinion  of  woman's  intelligence  ? 

Bud — That  a  woman's  best  understanding  of 
wisdom  is  to  play  the  fool  at  the  right  moment. 

Mme.  Gloss — What  is  your  resource  in  this  ex- 
tremity ? 

Bud— To  play  the  right  fool  at  the  right  moment. 

Mme.  Gloss — What  have  you  observed  concern- 
ing the  dispositions  of  men  ? 

Bud — Many  men  hold  strong  opinions,  strong 
opinions  hold  many  men,  and  the  others  escape  by 
reading  the  newspapers. 

Mme.  Gloss — What  is  chivalry,  as  now  recognized 
by  the  most  lady-like  authorities? 

Bud — Chivalry  is  the  privilege  of  a  man  to  walk 
under  a  lady's  instep  without  bumping  his  head, 

Mme.  Gloss — What  ideal  have  you  formed  of 
your  future  mate  ? 

Bud — He  will  be  handsome,  and  brave,  and  wise, 
and  witty,  and  tender,  and  true,  and — rich.  It  may 
be  years— long  years — but  I  feel  that  we  shall  meet 
at  last. 

Mme,  Gloss— And  what  of  your  life  in  the  in- 
terval? 

Bud— Oh,  in  the  meantime,  I  presume  I  shall 
marry  more  or  less. — Life. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists.  n 

In  a  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ayr,  one  of 
her  majesty's  inspectors  was  examining  a  class  on 
Scottish  history,  and  wishing  to  elicit  the  fact  of 
James  the  Fifth's  quarrel  with  his  queen,  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  asked  the  question:  "Why  was  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  born  at  Linlithgow?"  when  up 
starts  a  little  fellow  and  shouts  :  ' '  Because  her  mither 
(was  there." — Tit-Bits. 


"  '"o  scratch  a  match  at  the  wrong  end  is  a  sure 
sigr  f  disappointment."  "  Yes— it  never  ignites." 
— Lfii/oit  Free  Press.    ■ 


France's  Now  President. 

President  Loubet,  the  new  president  of  France  is, 
if  anything,  calm,  sane,  a  trifle  bourgeois  and  utterly 
devoid  of  sense  of  self-importance.  But  there  is  a 
strong  and  irresistible  will  behind  bis  bland  face,  and 
he  looks  like  a  man  who  would  infuse  into  run-down 
French  politics  as  much  vigor  and  new  life  as 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  will  into  the  run-down 
system  of  any  one  who  uses  it.  It  is  an  absolute 
cure  for  the  worst  of  all  stomach  disorders. 


"The  finest  Hotel 
in  Europe  solicits 
cAmerican  patronage 

HOTEL 

dp"1- 

LONDON,  Eng. 

A  Fashionable  Anglo- American  Resort 


EAHIC 


S.    S.     Moana     sails 

via       Honolulu        and 

Auckland  for  Sydney, 

Wednesday,    3Iay    17, 

1899,  at  10  p.  m. 

S.    8.    Australia,     for 

fnmnTWU-  Honolulu    only.    Wed- 

tyillfJUItfep  nesday,BIay31,  3  p.m. 

J.  D.  Sprockets  A  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.    Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTH   CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M. ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Gaelic .  .(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  17 

Coptic..(Via  Honolulu) Friday,  July  14 

Gaelic. .  .(Via  Honolulu)  "Wednesday  Aug.  9 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    offico. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUEBS,  General  Manager. 
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Toyo    Risen    Kaislia 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 

U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  June  37 

America  Maru Saturday,  July  33 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  August  17 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
431  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m„  May  1, 
6,  n,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m.,  May  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June 
S,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  m., 
May  4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  29,  June  3,   and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
May  4,  3,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  June  1,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Fort  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  M..  May  z,  6,  10,   14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  June  3,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  seventh  of  each  month. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing, 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  HoteJ). 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &:  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  TOBE and tlYERPOOI., 

TIA  OUEESSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  foe  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 


TEUTONIC 

10,000  tons. 


MAJESTIC 

583  feet  long. 


CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
12,552  tons. 


CERMANIC 


BRITANNIC 


OCEANIC 

704  feet  long*     17,040  tons.     Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A„ 

94-96  Dearbem  Street,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices  on 
Pacific  Coast. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN     LINE. 
New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m, 

St.  Louis May  24  I  St.  Paul June    7 

Paris May  31  |  St.  Louis June  14 

BED   STAR    LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesdav,  lauoon. 

Westernland May  24  I  NoordJand June  7 

Kensington May  31  [  Friesland June  14 

EMPIRE     LINE. 

To   Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  NavJ. 
gation  Company,  G.  D. '  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Willis  Card-Party. 
Mrs.  William  Willis  very  pleasantly  entertained 
about  fifty  of  her  friends  at  her  residence,  1840  Cali- 
fornia Street,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  6th.  The 
rooms  were  all  prettily  decorated  with  flowers  and  a 
string  orchestra  was  in  attendance.  Cards  were  in 
order  and  progressive- euchre  was  the  game.  Hand- 
some prizes  were  played  for  and  they  were  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mullins,  Mrs.  E.  Godfrey,  Mrs. 
John  P.  Young,  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Charles 
Dougherty,  Mrs.  Howard  Holmes,  and  Mrs.  John 
McGaw.  Delicious  refreshments  were  served  after- 
ward. Mrs.  Willis  was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Mrs.  George  A.  Knight,  Miss  India  Willis  Scott, 
and  Miss  Ada  Dougherty. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mamie  Burling  and  Surgeon 
John  Evelyn  Page,  U.  S.  N.,  formerly  of  the 
Otympia,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  May 
i6tb,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  2020  Buchanan 
Street.  Only  relatives  and  intimate  friends  will  be 
present.  The  newly  married  couple  will  immedi- 
ately go  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  which  station  the 
groom  has  been  ordered. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Berenice 
Landers  and  Mr.  Alexander  St.  M.  Mackintosh,  of 
Honolulu,  Miss  Landers  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  J .  Landers. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mamie  Kent  and  Lieutenant 
Malcolm  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  will  not  take  place  until 
after  his  return  from  Manila. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  will  give  a  banquet  at  his 
residence  on  California  Street  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  13th,  to  the  officers  and  many  of  the  employees 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

The  annual  banquet  and  reunion  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Trinity  School  will  be  held  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  18th,  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  returned  to  New 
York  on  Saturday,  May  6th.  Prior  to  their  departure, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  M.  Easton  gave  a  handsome 
dinner  in  their  honor  at  their  residence  at  Millbrae. 

Mrs.  John  Gue  Barker  gave  a  progressive  euchre- 
party  on  Wednesday,  May  10th,  at  The  Colonial. 
There  were  eighty  guests  and  twenty  tables.  Favors 
were  won  as  follows :  Mrs.  Goodloe,  first ;  Mrs. 
George  Willcutt,  second  ;  Mrs.  Bush  Finnell,  lone 
hand ;  Mrs.  Socrates  Huff,  booby ;  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Coombs,  consolation.  The  rooms  were  beautifully 
decorated  and  delicious  refreshments  were  served. 


Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 

The  interest  taken  in  both  golf  and  tennis  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  in  a  short  time  we  will  have  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  tournaments  that  will  bring  the 
games  into  increased  favor.  A  writer  in  a  prominent 
Eastern  paper  that  is  devoted  to  tennis  strongly  advo- 
cates having  the  Whitney  brothers  and  the  Hardy 
brothers  go  East  to  try  conclusions  with  Wrenn  and 
Lamed  and  other  high-class  players  there.  He  con- 
siders the  California  players  equally  as  good  as  the 
Eastern  men.  These  tournaments  would  act  as  a 
great  stimulus  to  tennis. 

In  the  second  day's  tournament  of  the  class  singles 
on  Sunday,  May  7th,  there  was  some  excellent  play- 
ing. Grant  Smith  defeated  Ralph  Btiven  in  the 
second  class,  6 — 4,  n— 9  ;  George  Whitney  defeated 
Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  2 — 6,  6—2,  6—3.  Whitney 
had  to  give  Henley  a  handicap  of  thirty.  Whitney 
will  have  to  play  Smith  in  the  finals  two  sets  out  of 
three  on  Saturday,  May  13th,  at  the  California 
courts. 

In  the  regular  round-robin  tournament  on  Sunday 
the  scores  were  as  follows  :  Murdock  defeated  Dr. 
C.  B.  Root,  6—1,  6 — 1,  10—12,  10—8,  6—2 ; 
Buckley  defeated  William  Landry,  4—6,  7—5,  6 — 3  ; 
Johnson  defeated  Horace  Mann,  Jr.,  6 — 3,  6—4  ; 
Johnson  and  Landry  defeated  Mann  and  Buckley, 
6 — 3,  6 — 2  ;  Professor  Daily  defeated  Worthington, 
5 — 4,  6 — o,  6—1,  6—2  ;  David  Painter  defeated  Fay 
Beal,  6—3,  6 — 4 ;  Beal  defeated  Painter,  6 — 4, 
7 — 5 ;  A.  Buckley  and  Professor  Daily  defeated 
Landry  and  Peter  Wheaton,  6 — 3,  6 — 3,  0—6,  6 — 2. 

The  tournament  for  the  Winslow  medal  was 
played  at  the  Presidio  links  on  Friday,  May  5th, 
and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Miss  Sarah  Drum.  The 
game  was  at  eighteen  holes  and  the  scores  were  as 
follows :  At  scratch,  Miss  Sarah  Drum,  82,  92  ; 
Miss  Edith  McBean,  89,  99  ;  Miss  Ella  Wilcox 
Morgan,  96,  97  ;  Mrs.  H.  Goodwin,  86,  91  ;  Miss 
Drum,  handicap  of  two,  94,  103  ;  Miss  Carolan, 
handicap  of  four,  no  returns  ;  Miss  Gaylord,  handi- 
cap of  twelve,  109,  101. 

R.  A.  Parker,  captain  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club, 
has  returned  from  the  East,  and  is  busy  preparing 
for  the  summer  tournaments.  The  final  match  of 
the  home-and-home  contests  between  the  San  Fran- 
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Made  from  Pnre  Grape  Cioani 
of  Tartar. 
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cisco  and  Oakland  Clubs  will  not  be  played  there  as 
was  first  supposed,  but  at  Burlingame  on  Saturday, 
May  13th.  The  final  round  of  the  eighteen-hole 
medal  contest,  which  was  played  at  the  Del  Monte 
links  on  Dewey  Day,  will  be  played  off  at  the  Oak- 
land links  very  soon. 

The  semi-annual  game  for  the  Captain's  cup  was 
played  at  the  Oakland  links  on  Saturday,  May  6th. 
The  entries  were  J.  C.  McKee  and  R.  A.  Cooke,  E. 
R.  Folger  and  C.  P.  Hubbard,  J.  A.  Folger  and  J. 
M.  Taft,  G.  D.  Greenwood  and  D.  F.  Belden. 
Those  who  played  and  returned  scores  were  C.  P. 
Hubbard,  96  ;  R.  A.  Cooke,  102  ;  J.  C.  McKee, 
107  ;  E.  R.  Folger,  125. 

In  the  tournament  for  the  Tibbetts's  cup  the  fol- 
lowing scores  were  made :  J.  A.  Folger  defeated  D. 
F.  Belden  5  up;  W.  P.  Johnson  defeated  H.  F. 
Knowles  2  up.  The  game  will  be  continued  on  Satur- 
day, May  20th. 

The  ladies  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Golf 
Clubs  have  decided  to  hold  inter-club  tournaments 
for  prizes  every  other  Monday  at  alternate  links. 
Last  Monday,  at  the  Presidio  links,  Miss  Alice 
Moffitt,  of  Oakland,  made  the  best  score  and  won  a 
handsome  loving-cup.  The  next  game  will  be  played 
at  Oakland  on  May  22d. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Master  Hassell's  Piano  Recital. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  a  young  Cali- 
fornian,  Master  Irwin  Eveleth  Hassell,  will  give  a 
piano  recital  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall,  Thurs- 
day evening,  May  25th.  He  will  be  assisted  by  the 
popular  Press  Club  Quartet.  Master  Hassell  is 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  is  not  a  prodigy,  but  a 
student  of  unusual  ability.  Musicians  say  that  he 
possesses  naturally  in  a  pronounced  degree  all  the 
elements  of  character  and  disposition  that  go  to 
make  an  artist.  He  is  very  earnest  and  ambitious, 
and  fully  realizes  that  he  has  many  years  of  hard 
work  ahead  of  him. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  Rosenthal  and  Sauer  to 
this  city,  young  Hassell  played  for  them  privately  at 
their  apartments  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  so  well 
pleased  the  great  virtuosi  that  they  urged  him  to  go 
at  once  to  Germany.  Master  Hassell  will  therefore 
start  for  Berlin  during  the  latter  part  of  next  month, 
with  a  view  of  spending  four  years  abroad. 


The  Sundland  Piano  Recital. 

The  pupils  of  Mr.  Abe  Sundland  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  nth,  and  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Armand 
Solomon,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Harry  Strelitz,  'celloist. 
A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  presentation  of  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  programme  : 

Prelude,  A-minor,  Bach,  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Owens  ; 
"  Rondo  Brillante,"  Weber,  Miss  Madeleine  O'Neill ; 
"  Andacht "  for  'cello,  Popper,  Mr.  Harry  Strelitz ; 
(a)  "Song  without  Words,"  Mendelssohn,  (b) 
"Spanish  Dance,"  Moszkowski,  Bertie  Friedberg  ; 
(a)  "Novelette,"  (bj  "Nachtstiick,"  Schumann, 
Miss  Gertie  Friedlander ;  "  Rondo  Capriccioso," 
Mendelssohn,  Miss  Bettie  Lef  kovitz  ;  "Valse  de 
Faust,"  Liszt,  Miss  O'Neill ;  "  Romance "  for 
violin,  Svendsen,  Mr.  Armand  Solomon  ;  (a)  etude, 
op.  10,  No.  12,  (b)  etude,  op.  25,  No.  2,  fcj 
ballade,  op.  47,  Chopin,  Miss  Hattie  Lenoir ; 
scherzo,  B-flat  minor,  Chopin,  Mrs.  Owens. 

Art  Association  Concert. 

At  the  reception  given  by  the  Art  Association  to  its 
new  curator,  Captain  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  music  was  presented  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  : 

Overture,  "  Raymond,"  Thomas  ;  waltz,  "Vienna 
Woods,"  Strauss;  "Spring  Song,"  Mendelssohn; 
"Serenade,"  Verdi ;  gavotte,  "The  Lute  Player," 
Komzak ;  selection,  "Faust,"  Gounod;  ballad, 
"  Stars  of  Night,"  Wekerlin  ;  national  airs,  Gilmore  ; 
waltz,  "The  Serenade,"  Herbert;  selections,  "Car- 
men," Bizet;  popular  airs,  Marion;  march,  "Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,"  Sousa. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet. 
The  Kneisel  Quartet,  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  give  two  of  their  enjoyable  chamber 
concerts  at  Sherman,  Clay&  Co.'s  Hall,  Friday  even- 
ing, May  26th,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  May  27th. 
They  were  heard  here  last  year  and  scored  a  great 
success. 


The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  fourth  concert  of  the 
twenty-second  season  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Tues- 
day evening,  May  16th.  An  attractive  programme 
will  be  presented. 


The  new  law  in  North  Dakota  making  a  year's 
residence  in  the  State  necessary  before  an  applicant 
can  get  a  decree  of  divorce,  not  only  strikes  a  serious 
blow  to  one  of  Fargo's  sources  of  prosperity,  but  it 
will  seriously  affect  the  incomes  of  lots  of  agents  of 
North  Dakota  divorce  lawyers  in  the  East.  ,,.:.«■( 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  A.  Williams,  of  New 
York,  will  give  a  recital  of  Shakespeare's  romantic 
comedy,  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  at  Century  Hall, 
Monday  evening,  May  15th.  They  gave  "  Othello" 
Friday  evening  of  this  week  before  a  well-pleased 
audience. 


It  is  said  that  the  Spaniards  have  invented  a  new 
name  for  America.  They  now  head  paragraphs  in 
their  newspapers  "  Yanquilandia."  jihut 


ART    NOTES. 


The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art. 
The  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  drawings 
and  studies  of  the  pupils  of  the  California  School  of 
Design  will  open  on  Wednesday,  May  17th.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  pupils  will  give  a  reception  to 
their  friends  and  the  members  of  the  Institute,  when 
the  awards  will  be  delivered  by  President  Kellogg,  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  the  school  building,  on  the  north-east  corner 
of  Pine  and  Mason  Streets,  and  will  be  open  to  the 
public,  free  of  charge,  May  18th,  19th,  and  20th, 
from  nine  a.  m.  until  five  P.  M. 

Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington  has  presented  to  the  insti- 
tute the  well-known  picture,  "The  Escape  of  the 
Smugglers,"  by  James  Hamilton.  This  canvas,  which 
measures  five  feet  by  seven,  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  Hamilton's  great  ability  as  a  marine-painter.  Mr. 
Huntington  has  also  given  to  the  institute  a  painting 
of  fishes  by  the  late  Samuel  M.  Brooks,  done  at  his 
best  period.  These  two  contributions  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  gallery,  not  only  for  their  attractive 
qualities  as  pictures,  but  as  representing  the  best 
work  of  two  of  San  Francisco's  artists  of  a  generation 

ago. 

♦ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the  California 
School  of  Design  took  place  at  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  on  Saturday,  May  6th.  Mr.  L.  P.  Latimer 
was  elected  president  and  Miss  Maren  Froelich  secre- 
tary for  the  ensuing  year. 

»    ♦    ■ 

Death  of  Mrs.   Kilbourne. 

Mrs.  Lilian  Miles  Kilbourne,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Lincoln  Fay  Kilbourne,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Evan  Miles,  First 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Miles,  died  on  Monday, 
May  8th,  at  Columbus,  O.  Mrs.  Kilbourne  was  born 
in  Sacramento  in  1876.  She  was  beautiful  in  feature 
and  lovely  in  character,  and  was  well  known  and  a 
great  favorite  in  the  young  society  world. 

She  was  married  in  April,  1895,  in  this  city,  and 
resided  at  Benicia  Barracks  until  April,  1898,  when 
she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 
afterward  went  with  him  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba. 
Here  Lieutenant  Kilbourne  was  attacked  with  Cuban 
fever,  and  only  the  careful  nursing  of  his  wife  saved 
his  life  ;  she  brought  him  to  the  United  States  and  to 
her  parents'  home  at  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  was  on 
the  way  to  recovery  when  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of 
caring  for  him  proved  too  much  for  the  devoted  wife. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Miles  have  hosts  of  friends  in  this 
city  who  will  heartily  sympathize  in  the  sorrow  which 
has  come  upon  them  in  the  death  of  their  only  child. 


STANDARD    BRANDS    OF 

Wines,  Spirits,  Mineral  Waters 

CHAMPAGNE 

White  Seal,  Grande  Cuve'e,  Brut  Imperial 

Messrs.  Moet  &  Chandon,  Epernay. 

CLARETS  and  SAUTERNES 

Messrs.  Dubos,  Freres,  Bordeaux 

HOCK  and  MOSELLE  WINES 

Messrs.  Deinhard  &.  Co.,  Coblenz. 

MINERAL  WATER 

Johannis  Co.,  Ld.,  Johannis  Springs. 

Q1NQER  ALE 

Messrs.  Cantrell  &  Cochrane,  Belfast. 

CANADIAN  CLUB  WHISKY 

Messrs.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Ld., 

WALKERVILLE 

1     AMERICAN  WHISKY 

"The  Old  Government."   Bottled  in  Bond. 

COQNAC  BRANDY 

Messrs.  J.  Ic  F.  Martell,  Cognac. 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

Messrs.  Andrew  Usher  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

BASS'  ALE  and  GUINNESS'  STOUT 
Dog's  Head  Brand 

Messrs.  Read  Bros,,  London. 

BARTHOLOriAY  BEER  and  VITAMALT 
Bartholomay  Brewing  Co. .Rochester,  N.Y. 

FOR     SALE    BV    DEALERS   AND    GROCERS 

Wm.Wolff&Go. 

PACIFIC    COAST   AGENTS 

327=329  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


EU 

Traveler*,  this  year  avoid  trie  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  toy  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II., 
April  29th.  First  June  Party  by  Umhria, 
May  27th.  For  other  parties  see  free  illus- 
trated programme. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET    STREET,    S.    F." 


Pleasure 
Seekers 


Will  find  modern  convenience  associ- 
ated with  natural  wonders  at  Paso 
Robles  Hot  Springs.  Hotel  is  large, 
rooms  are  commodious,  dining-room 
spacious,  menu  complete. 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Baths. 

Pullman-car  service  to  the  Springs 
from  San  Francisco. 


Otto  E.  Nhver,  Prop. 
Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


City  Office, 
636  Market  St. 


We  do  this 

Make  the  best  Farm  Wagon 
on  earth,  and  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Make  the  best  and  finest  line 
of  Pleasure  Vehicles  shown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  prices  on  these  are  right. 

We  accord  every  customer 
fair  and  reliable  treatment. 

"1899"  styles  in  Vehicles  are 
now  on  exhibition,  and  our 
trade  on  them  is  good. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  M'F'G.  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Ti,  F.  WKATEP.,  Manager. 

THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&  Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

TX7HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSITVAULTS 

First  National  Bank 

N.W.  COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STS. 

STORES  Trunks  for  One  Dollar  a  Month. 

RENTS  Safes  for  85  a  year,  furnishing  the 
most  perfect  security  for  valuables  of  all 
descriptions.      Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


For  Sale. 


A  pretty,  furnished  cottage  of  tour  rooms,  with  large 
porch,  on  half  acre  of  fine  fruit  land  at  Skyland,  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  ;  elevation  2,500  feet ;  grand  view  of 
bay  and  ocean  ;  reached  easily  from  Wrights  or  Laurel 
Stations.     No  fog,  no  asthma.     Price,  $1,000. 

Address  2136  California  Street,  S.  F. 


Not  necessary  to  take  a  carriage  to 
go  to 

TROCADERO 

Take  Mission  or  Valencia  Street 
cars  to  Ingleside  ;  short  walk  from 
there  ;  if  you  don't  care  to  walk, 
ring  up  Mission  22-4  hells  and  free 
carriage  will  meet  you  at  cars. 

Rooms  well  furnished  ;  service 
excellent. 

New  management. 


Those  who  were  at  .(Etna 
Springs  last  year  will  be 
this  year  :  will  you? 

Two  trains  daily — 7:30  A.M.,  4:00  p.  M.    Round  trip,  $7, 
includes  private  carnage  to  Springs. 

W.  L.  MITCHELL,  Manager, 

/Etna  Springs,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


HOTEL 

AND  COTTAGES. 


MATEO 

SAN  MATEO 


An  excellent  place  to  spend  the  summer. 

Cuisine  unsurpassed.     Climate  delightful. 
Beaut  i  ful  grounds.     Tennis  Courts. 
W.  G.  GRAHAM,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL   THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 
Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


May  15,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and   Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Harry  M.  Gillig  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Europe  on  May  3d  on  the  White  Star  steamer 
Majestic,  and  will  join  Mr.  Gillig  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Yosemite  Valley  on  Thursday  last,  left  for 
their  home  in  the  East  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Van  Wyck  and  daughters 
arrived  in  Paris  on  May  6th,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Mr. 'Lawrence  H.  Van  Wyck,  having  made  the 
tour  of  the  Orient  on  their  trip  around  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  E.  Lester  are  at  Santa 
Monica  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
the  East,  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Low- 
den,  is  expected  home  soon. 

Mr.  Julian  Sonntag  was  in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cooke,  of  Oak- 
land, are  making  a  month's  stay  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso 
de  Rabies. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Cunningham  will  spend  the  month 
of  June  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Case  Bull  arrived  from  the 
East  on  Tuesday  and  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
They  will  make  a  stay  of  some  duration  on  this 
coast,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe. 

Miss  Nordhoff,  of  Coronado  Beach,  has  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Cook  and  children  are 
at  Miramonte,  Ross  Valley,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  William  Sproule  returned  from  New  York  on 
Monday  after  a  short  stay  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  having  finished  his  year's 
contract  with  Francis  Wilson,  will  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Tuesday  next  for  a  short  visit  before  return- 
ing to  Europe.  He  and  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  will  stay 
with  Mrs.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  at  1025  Bush  Street. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Miles,  of  Oakland,  has  returned 
from  Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  visiting  for  the 
past  two  months. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  James  M.  Wilson, 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  left  here  last 
Wednesday  for  the  Yukon  district,  and  will  be  away 
several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Willey  are  now  occupying 
the  Willey  residence,  2ir5  California  Street. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Lane,  of  Knight's  Ferry,  Stanislaus 
County,  returned  to  his  home  on  Thursday  after  a 
pleasant  visit  here. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Booth,  of  New  York,  is  visiting  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cohen,  at  her  home  in  Ala- 
meda. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Fuller  was  in  New  York  during  the 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick,  who  wilt  make  San 
Francisco  their  home,  arrived  from  Cincinnati,  O., 
on  Thursday,  and  are  temporarily  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  William  Van  Bergin  will  return  from  El  Paso 
de  Robles  in  about  a  week. 

The  Misses  Carroll  were  visitors  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Viscount  and  Vicountess  de  Labry,  of  France,  who 
have  just  returned  from  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Yosemite 
Valley,  are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wieland,  who  was  seriously  ill  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  is  now  convalescing. 

Senator  Frank  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday,  and  was  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Wright,  of  London,  solicitor  to  Lady  Hesketh,  for- 
merly Miss  Flora  Sharon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Miss  M.  Salisbury, 
Mrs.  James  A.  Cooper,  Miss  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Percy 
King  were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early 
-in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Allen,  of  Honolulu,  registered 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Field,  of  Monterey,  were  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Miller  and  the  Misses  Miller,  of 
New  York,  have  been  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Veuve,  of  San  Jose\  were 
at  the  California  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Barney  came  up  from  Menlo  Park  on 
Wednesday,  and  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Larkin,  of  Boston,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Rodriguez,  the  Misses  Steil,  Mrs.  Milton  Law- 
rence, Mr.  H.  Fastenaux,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Wasserman, 
Mrs.  Easton  Mills,  Mrs.  Sig.  Schwabacher,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Ryan,  Dr.  Max  Axebrood,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Mandosy. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Barton,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Mr.  W.  L.  Honnold,  of  Thorpe,  Minn., 
Mr.  Howard  Parker,  of  Boston,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lanker- 
shim  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  L.  C.  GUman  and  Miss 
M.  S.  Powers,  of  Seattle,  Mr.  F.  H.  Buckley  John- 
son, of  London,  Mr.  George  Hermann,  Mr.  A. 
Stahl,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Cohen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Scott, 
Mr.  Pelham  W.  Ames,  Miss  de  Golder,  Mr.  John 
Perry,  Jr.,  and  Miss  L.  Kimber. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  W. 
Everson  and  Miss  Everson,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adam  j.  Smith,  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Martin,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Crawford,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Young,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Robinson,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Ballard, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Peck,  of  Chicago, 
11L,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  C.  Hobbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  R.  Bigelow,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Grannis, 
Mrs.  H.  Michaels,  Mr.  J.  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  George 
Davidson,  Mr.  H.  Hume,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Spinney,  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bruce. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  J.  N.  Sibbett,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Ena,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 


Lee,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Atkin- 
son, of  Napa,  Mr.  W.  D.  C.  Spikes,  of  Tacoma, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Scully,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.J.  Miley,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hudson,  Of 
Marysville,  Mrs.  Louise  Maitland  and  Miss  Helen 
Maitland,  of  San  Jose\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Alexander,  of  Milwaukee,  Mr.  O.  C.  Pratt,  of 
Stanford,  Mr.  Robert  Towne,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Kimball,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  D.  E.  Heller, 
of  Butte,  Mont.,  Mr.  N.  B.  Medbury,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Royce,  of  Chico. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

1  he  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Rear-Admiral  John  C.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  will  re- 
linguish  command  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
immediately,  and  will  sail  from  San  Francisco  for 
Manila  on  May  16th,  to  relieve  Admiral  George 
Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  who  will  shortly  return  to  the 
United  States.  Rear-Admiral  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.,  at 
present  on  waiting  orders,  has  been  ordered  to  succeed 
Rear-Admiral  Watson  in  command  of  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard. 

Geaeral  Charles  P.  Eagan,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  on  the 
Japanese  steamer  America  Maru  on  May  6th  for 
Honolulu,  where  he  will  join  Mrs.  Eagan,  who  is 
visiting  their  son.     He  will  be  absent  several  months. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Victor  D.  Duboce,  U.  S.  V., 
has  been  appointed  colonel  of  the  First  California 
Regiment  of  Volunteers  at  Manila.  Colonel  Duboce 
will  succeed  to  the  office  made  vacant  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Colonel  Smith,  U,  S.  V.,  to  a  brigadier- 
generalship. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  as 
chief  mustering  officer  for  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
lake  effect  June  20,  1899,  and  ordered  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  assignment  to  duty. 

Colonel  Emerson  H.  Liscum,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  from  the  East  en  route 
to  the  Philippines,  to  take  command  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry. 

Paymaster  W.  B.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from 
Manila  on  the  transport  City  0/  Pekin  last  week,  and 
registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Colonel  James  W.  Powell,  Seventeenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  recently  transferred  from  the 
Fifteenth  Infantry,  arrived  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
early  in  the  week.  He  left  Cuba  last  January  and 
has  been  ill  ever  since,  but  is  now  convalescent 
and  has  been  ordered  to  join  his  command  at  the 
Philippines. 

Mrs.  Cowles,  wife  of  Captain  Calvin  D.  Cowles, 
Twenty-Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  stopping  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  at  3006  Irving  Place, 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  during  the  absence  of  Captain 
Cowles  in  the  Philippines. 

Ensign  N.  T.  Coleman,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Pensacola  and  ordered  to  the  Iowa. 

Colonel  James  Jackson,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  arrived 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Passed  Assistant- Paymaster  Harry  E.  Jewett,  U. 
S.  N.,  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  A.  Adams, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Lieutenant  Richard  M. 
Hughes,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  F.  W.  Hess,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Captain  J.  J.  Crittenden,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Angel  Island, 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 


Where  Is  the  Flag  of  England? 
[The  following  verses,  credited  to  Londtm  Truth,  were 
sent  to  the  Argonaut  from  Apia,  Samoa,  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Philadelphia. :  ] 

"  And  the  winds  of  the  world  made  answer, 
North,  South,  and  East,  and  West, 
Wherever  there's  wealth  to  covet. 
Or  land  that  can  be  possessed  ; 
Wherever  are  savage  races 

To  cozen,  coerce,  and  scare, 

Ye  shall  find  the  vaunted  ensign, 

For  the  English  Flag  is  there  1 

"  Aye,  it  waves  o'er  the  blazing  hovels 

Whence  African  victims  fly, 
To  be  shot  by  explosive  bullets, 

Or  wretchedly  starve  and  die  ! 
And  where  the  beach-comber  harries 

The  isles  of  the  Southern  Sea, 
At  the  peak  of  his  hellish  vessel, 

'Tis  the  English  Flag  flies  free ! 

"  The  Maori  full  oft  hath  cursed  it 

With  his  bitterest,  dying  breath, 
And  the  Arab  has  hissed  his  hatred 

As  he  spits  at  its  folds  in  death. 
The  hapless  Fellah  has  feared  it 

On  Tel-el-Kebir's  parched  plain, 
And  the  Zulu's  blood  has  stained  it 

With  a  deep,  indelible  stain. 

"  It  has  floated  o'er  scenes  of  pillage, 

It  has  flaunted  o'er  deeds  of  shame, 
It  was  waved  o'er  the  fell  marauder, 

As  he  ravished  with  sword  and  flame. 
It  has  looked  upon  ruthless  slaughter, 

And  massacres  dire  and  grim  ; 
It  has  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  victims 

Drown  even  the  Jingo  hymn. 

"  Where  is  the  flag  of  England  ? 

Seek  the  lands  where  the  natives  rot ; 
Where  decay  and  assured  extinction 

Must  soon  be  the  people's  lot. 
Go !    Search  for  the  once  glad  islands. 

Where  diseases  and  death  are  rife, 
And  the  greed  of  a  callous  commerce 

Now  fattens  on  human  life  I 

"  Where  is  the  flag  of  England? 

Go  1    Sail  where  rich  galleons  come 
With  shoddy  and  "  loaded"  cottons, 

And  beer,  and  Bibles,  and  rum  ; 
Go,  too,  where  brute  force  has  triumphed 

And  hypocrisy  makes  its  lair, 
And  your  question  will  find  its  answer, 
For  the  English  Flag  is  there  ! " 

— London  Truth. 


Death  of  John  Bonner. 

John  Bonner,  one  of  the  best-known  writers  in  San 
Francisco  and  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  died  at  his 
residence  in  this  city  on  May  5th.  He  leaves  three 
children — Miss  Geraldine  Bonner,  who  was  with  him 
when  he  died,  and  a  son  and  daughter  in  New  York. 
He  was  seventy-one  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Bonner  was  born  in  Quebec.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  in 
Paris,  where  he  spent  six  years  in  the  study  of  law 
and  medicine.  He  first  came  into  prominence  as  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Herald,  under  the 
elder  James  Gordon  Bennett.  After  the  war  he  was 
for  some  years  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly.  He  then 
became  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  made  a  fortune  in  Wall  Street.  In  1879  he 
went  to  Leadville,  and  owned  the  Leadville  News. 
He  came  to  San  Francisco  two  years  later,  in  1881, 
Until  1895  Mr.  Bonner  served  as  editorial  writer  on 
the  Call,  Chronicle,  and  Examiner,  of  thi<;  city. 
He  also  wrote  special  articles  for  various  publications, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Argonaut.  His  ' '  Child's 
History  of  the  United  States,"  and  histories  of  Rome, 
Greece,  France,  and  Germany  for  young  people  are 
among  his  best-known  books.  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Registry  Laws  of  Canada"  and  "Old  Regime  of 
the  Revolution  "  are  likewise  by  him. 


The  old  Spanish  law  requiring  the  sanction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  make  marriage  legal,  has 
been  set  aside  by  General  Wood  in  Santiago.  His 
decree  declares  all  marriages  contracted  before  the 
regular  representatives  of  any  religious  body  or  sect 
shall  be  legal  upon  registration  at  the  city  registration 
office.  Marriages  contracted  during  the  last  three 
years,  in  any  manner,  according  to  the  rules  of  any 
church,  or  before  competent  witnesses,  shall  also  be 
I  recognized  as  legal  upon  registration.  The  new  law 
I  will  validate  nearly  three  thousand  morally  true 
marriages  that  were  entered  into  by  Cubans  during 
their  war  with  Spain,  when  conditions  of  expense  or 
danger  rendered  the  ordinary  method  of  marriage 
impossible.  The  mantle  of  legitimacy  will  also  be 
thrown  around  the  many  children  born  of  these  irreg- 
ular marriages.  jibst 


Queen  Victoria  has  been  anew  exhibiting  her  in- 
terest in  her  "  Stewart  ancestors,"  a  work  of  renova- 
tion having  been  carried  out  by  royal  command  in  a 
portion  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  since 
1688  the  bones  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland  have  been  lying  exposed  to  the  elements,  all 
uncoffined  and  neglected.  The  royal  remains  first 
left  their  place  in  the  royal  vault  in  the  troublous 
times  of  1688,  when  the  revolutionary  mob  wrenched 
open  the  leaden  coffins  and  scattered  the  bones  of 
James  the  Fifth  and  Magdalen  of  France,  with  those 
of  other  royal  personages,  over  the  paved  aisles  of 
the  Abbey  Church.  The  authorities,  after  some 
time,  collected  the  remains  and  placed  them  in  the 
vault  on  stone  shelves  laid  in  the  wall  of  the  old 
Norman  doorway.  There  they  lay  bleached  while 
till  a  few  months  ago,  when,  by  her  majesty's  com- 
mand, they  were  carefully  collected  and  reinstated  in 

the  restored  tomb.                               •  .^.. 
• — ♦    » 

—  Alfred  E.  Blake  M.  D.  Diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.     Telephone  R.  586.     28  Geary. 


When  Mrs.  Kraus  sued  for  divorce  in  Cincinnati, 
her  husband's  attorney  filed  an  answer  setting  forth 
that  his  wife  had  a  glass  eye  and  had  deceived  him, 
as  he  did  not  know  of  the  glass  eye  until  after  their 
marriage.  Judge  Jetke  granted  the  divorce,  and 
held  that  facial  or  other  physical  blemishes  were  not 
grounds  for  frauds  in  marriage  contracts.  jihct 


This  is  the  most  delightful  time  of  the  year  to 
visit  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais.  Mill  Valley,  through 
which  the  Scenic  Railway  passes,  is  now  in  its 
spring  garb,  and  the  beautiful  panoramic  views  of 
the  bay  and  surrounding  country  which  one  gets 
while  ascending  Mt.  Tamalpais  are  indescribable. 


A  big  telescope  is  to  be  constructed  at  Paris  for 
the  Exposition,  which  will  bring  the  moon  within 
forty  miles  of  the  earth.  Here's  another  annexation 
outrage. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


—  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Art  Station- 
ers,  now  have  every  facility  for  the  prompt  execution 
of  all  copper-plate  and  steel-die  engraving  of  the 
highest  standard. 


—  For  fine  diamond  jewelry-  or  artistic 
silverware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  gold  and  silversmith, 
10  Post  Street. 


—  A  PLACE  OF  INTEREST  FOR  VISITORS  IS  THE 
Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.    No.  113  Geary  Street. 


—  Miss  Georgina  Cooper  has  opened  an 
office  at  No.  620  Sutter  Street  for  physiognomical 
delineations  of  character,  health,  choice  of  pursuit, 
etc.    Child  study  a  specialty. 


Free  samples  of  Greenbaum's  Listerol  Tooth  Pow- 
der mailed  on  application.     Write  to  200  Post  Street. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


OUR    BID    FOR 

YOUR    BUSINE     :. 

SERVICEABLE 
ATISFACTORY 
UMMER    STYLES 

Popular  Prices 

$3,   $4,   $5,   $6,    97. 


FINE  SHOES 

830-832-834  MARKET  STREET, 

SA3J  rBASCISCO. 
'Phone  Main  1659. 


f 


SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO., 

450  Broome  Street,  New  Torfe,  N.  T. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 

Prom  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  la  now  ready, 
Complete  seta  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXIII.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  ieveral  of  the  earlier  vol- 
ume*, which  are  rare,  the  price  le  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  946 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint. 
ments.  War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E,, 

WASHINGTON,  ».  C. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

A  College  of  Engineering.  Mechanical.  Electrical.  Civil 
Engineering  ;  Cnemical  Courses  ;  Architecture.  Exten- 
sive shops.  Modemly  equipped  laboratories  in  all  depart- 
ments. Expenses  low.  17th  year.  For  catalog  address 
C.  L.  MEES,  President,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


SATISFACTORY  TO  THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 

BYRON  MAUZY  ,5!*!!2« 

All  the  latest  Music-Books,  etc.,  in  oor  Sheet-Music  Department. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


May  15,  1899. 


/ 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest    Exquisite    Parisian    Perfumes. 

ROYAL-WHITE-ROSE 

ROYAL-NEW  MOWN  HAY 
ROYAL-IXORA 

KOYAL-BEINE  VIOLETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  orupon  receiptor  SI. 50 
we  will  send  you  by  wail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


ESTABLISHED    1888. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Coun- 
try on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M-  1043. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave   and   are    due   to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    | 


From  May  7,  1899. 


|    ARRIVE 


o.oo  i 

Q.oo^ 


IO.OO  A 
II.OO  A 
I2.0OM 


I.  OO  P 
3.OO  P 
4.OO   P 


4-3°  p 
4.30  P 
5.00  P 
5-00  P 

S.00  ' 

6. co  P 

6.00  P 
6.00  p 
*6.oo  P 
7.00  P 

iS.oo  p 


Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento....  5-45  P 
Marysville,    OrovUle,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland, 5 .  45  p 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6. 15  f 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .  8.45  P 
San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 

vQle,  Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  p 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 4.X5  r 

Hay-wards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.  11.45  a 
Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno.-. 12.15  p 

Fresno,      Bakersfield,      Santa     Bar- 
bara, Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations  7.45  p 

H ay-wards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.  2.45  p 
Niles,   Livermore,   Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 4 .  15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  r 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.  5.45  f 
Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  N  apa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa g  .15  a 

Benicia,      Vacaville,        Sacramento, 
Woodland,       Knights        Landing, 

M arys ville,  and  Oroville 10 . 45  A 

Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Stockton 715  p 

Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond  12.15  p 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  F 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 

Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

Santa  ¥6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  P 

The  Owl.   Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 

Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

European  Mall,  Ogden  and  East .  9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  J  ose" 7 .  45  a 

Vallejo 12.15  P 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7 .  45  a 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 

tions tio .  50  p 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

J7.45  a     Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations JS.os  r 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Josi,  Fel- 
tou,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  r 

"a.  15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose',  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose1,  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions         9.20  A 

£4.15  P  Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions        /9-20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
♦7.15  9.0a      iz, 00  a.  m.,    J1.00    *2.oo    t3.oo 

*4.oo  t5-oo     *6.oo  p.  H. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.  M.   tja.oo  'i.ooja.oo  *3.oo  t4-oo  *5.oo  p.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 
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Ocean  View,  South  San  Francisco...  '6.30  p 
San  Josi    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  p 

Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose",  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations \&  .35  p 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.1a  r 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

San  Josl  and  Way  Stations., 5 .  30  p 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose,  GQxoy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36  a 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *g.ooA 

San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
San  Jos6  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8-35  a 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7 .  30  r 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


A  for  Morning.  p  for  Afternoon. 

*  Sunday  excepted.       t  Sunday  only.       f  Saturday  only. 

b  Saturday  and  Sunday. /"Snnday  and  Monday. 

The  I  ACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
Inquire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 
formatirm. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"What  do  they  mean  by  'leaching  the  youDg 
idea  how  to  shoot'?"  "Why,  showing  them  how 
to  have  some  aim  in  life,  of  'course." — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Gotham — "  So  your  marriage  was  a  failure  ?  " 
Mrs.  Lakeside — "Yes;  but  I'm  the  preferred  cred- 
itor— all  my  husband's  property  is  in  my  name." — 
Town  Topics. 

Mrs.  Styles  —  "  Do  you  read  much  fiction  ?  " 
Mrs.  Myles-r"  Well,  yes  ;  I  get  a  letter  nearly  every 
day  from  my  husband  when  he's  on  the  road." — 
Yonkers  Statesman, 

First  negro — "I  heah  Sam  Yallerby  has  eloped 
wif  a  white  man's  wife."  Second  negro — "  Yais  ;  de 
patriotic  cuss  has  took  up  de  'white  man's  burden,' 
as  Kipling  says." — Judge. 

Facetious  guest — "  I  can  tell  from  your  looks  that 
you  believe  m  spiritualism.  Am  I  right  ?  "  Solemn 
■waiter— "  Well,  I  do  have  some  faith  in  table- 
tipping." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Von  B turner — "  I  am  afraid  we  haven't  much  for 

dinner,    but   such   as  it  is "     Clinker — "Don't 

make  any  excuses,  old  man.     Remember  that  1  have 
dined  at  your  house  before." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"That  new  bartender  at  Gilt  &  Glitter's  must  be 
worth  a  mint  to  them."  "  Why  ?"  "  He  invented  a 
new  drink  (or  Dewey  Day  that  he  called  '  Spanish 
Fleet,'  and,  of  course,  everybody  had  to  down  it." — 
Puck. 

One  sort :  "You  sold  this  dog  to  me  for  a  bird- 
dog.  He  doesn't  know  a  bird  when  he  sees  one.  1 
took  him  out  yesterday  and  he  wouldn't  look  at  a 
bird."  "Well,  how  was  the  bird  cooked?"  — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

Teacher  {to  new  scholar) — "  What  is  your  name?" 
New  boy — "My  name  is  jule,  sir."  Teacher — 
"You  should  have  said  Julius,  sir.  And  now,  my 
lad,"  turning  to  another  lad,  "what  is  your  name  ?  " 
"Bilious,  sir." — Tit-Bits. 

He — "Oh,  by  the  way,  the  doctor  advised  me  to 
eat  a  water  cracker  before  going  to  bed  ;  said  it  would 
prevent  my  insomnia.  Are  there  any  in  the  house  ?" 
She — "The  only  thing  in  the  house  approaching  a 
water  cracker  is  the  ice-pick.' — Indianapolis  Journal, 

Brother  John — "And  so  the  baby  is  four  days  old, 
is  it  ?  'Pears  like  it's  a  pretty  bright  little  thing  for  its 
age."  Sister  Mary  (pityingly) — "  Bright  1  That's 
not  the  word  ;  it's  a  wonder.  Why,  the  little  precious 
breathes  as  natural  and  regular  as  an  adult  fifty 
years  old." — Judge. 

"  Dad,"  said  the  youthful  BUlvillian,  "  thar's  a  big 
ratdesnake  under  the  bed!"  "All  right,"  said  the 
old  man,  composedly,  "jest  let  him  stay  thar — kaze 
ef  you  pester  him  he'll  spring  his  rattle  an'  wake  yer 
mammy  up.  an'  then  thar'll  be  the  devil  to  pay  !  " — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

"Silas,"  said  Mrs.  Boozle,  "this  here  Mr.  Depew 
that  was  made  senator,  isn't  he  in  the  machine  ?  I 
don't  see  the  papers  talking  about  his  bossing  any- 
thing." "Well,  it's  this  way,  Maria,"  said  Mr. 
Boozle;  "he  really  doesn't  belong  to  the  pack. 
He's  the  joker." — Life. 

Lofier — "Indeed,  Miss  de  Vine,  I  must  say  it. 
You  are  the  star  of  the  links."  Miss  de  Vine — 
"  Now,  that  is  very  nice  of  you.  And  you  are  the 
first  to  discover  me,  too."  Lofter — "  Then  may  I 
have  an  astronomer's  reward  ? "  Miss  de  Vine — 
"What  is  that,  Mr.  lifter?"  Lofter—"  The  right 
to  give  you  my  name." — Brooklyn  Life, 

"  Whoop  1 "  ejaculated  the  young  man  with  the 
unsteady  gait  and  generally  disheveled  appearance  ; 
"I'm  loaded  to  the  muzzle!"  "Forbear,  my 
friend,  forbear,"  said  the  thin,  tall  man,  with  the 
long  face  and  long  coat,  deprecatingly.  "Nope!" 
retorted  the  young  man,  in  tones  of  vigorous  denial ; 
"  nope  !     Not  for  bear  1  for  sosh'bility." — Puck. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris, 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


"  Look  I  There's  a  colored  messenger-boy,  run- 
ning." "Sure  enough.  They  ought  to  advertise 
him  as  '  Warranted,  fast  black.'  "—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Teething  babies  and  feverish  children  need  Sttwd- 
man's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


Ethel — "The  man  I  marry  must  be  a  hero — one 
who  can  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  1  "  Percy—"  I  see  ; 
kind  of  a  combination  circus-man  and  barber  I " — 
Puck. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


"Elk" 

Good. 


Pioneer*1 

Medium. 


'Obelisk"     "Neptune* 

Cotton   Hose. 


BRANDS   OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE    CALL 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  fight  against 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State. 

The  "sure  thing"  races  are  NOT 
ADVERTISED  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filied  with 
the  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 


Delivered  by  carrier      -     -      65c.   a  month 
Weekly  Call $1.00  per  year 

W.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

THIS  WONDEKFCL  CREATION  OF 
NATURE  IS  NOW  AT  ITS  BEST 

Just  what  that  means,  however,  the  ablest  writers  and 
the  most  talented  artists  have  been  unable  to  tell  us. 
They  have  written  volumes  and  have  painted  the  very 
heavens  in  their  efforts  to  do  the  subject  justice,  but  in 
despair  have  finally  exclaimed 

Go  and  See  for  Yourself 

Now  that's  good  advice  You  will  find  there  a  narrow, 
crooked  chasm  seven  miles  long,  with  rugged  battle- 
mented  walls  10  times  higher  than  the  highest  building. 
You  will  find  water-falls  leaping  from  vertical  cliffs  \Q 
times  higher  than  Niagara.  You  will  see  mountain  parks 
studded  with  every  variety  of  forest  tree  and  flowering 
shrub.  You  will  see  thundering  torrents,  roaring  cata- 
racts, beautiful  lakes,  inspiring  skies,  brilliant  rainbows,  a 
wealth  of  ferns  and  plant  beauty,  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
air  bursting  their  very  throats  in  song  for  the  pure  ecstasy 
of  living. 

THE  TRIP  HAS  NO  HARDSHIPS 

You  go  in  a  luxurious  sleeping-car  to  within  65  miles 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  com- 
fortable coaches  over  a  fine  turnpike. 

Hotel  rates  in  the  Valley  are  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per 
day ;  and  the  charges  for  guides  and  saddle  animals  vary 
from  $1.00  for  a  tnp  on  the  floor  of  the  Valley,  to  $4.00 
for  an  all-day  trip  up  the  difficult  trails. 

The  side  trip  to  the  famous 

MARIPOSA  BIG  TREES 

is  $2.00,  and  should  always  be  included. 

Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent  will  tell  you  all  about 
Ticket  Rates  and  Train  Movements.  He  will  also  give 
j'ou  a  folder  containing  other  information  about  Yosemite. 

THE  I1ATE8T  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

823  HAEEEI  STKEET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hole 

BOKTESTELli    cfe    CO. 
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As  yet  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  satisfactory  forecast  of 

Dbm  cratic  tne  men  ant*  tne  'ssues  tnat  W'U  occupy  the 

Fusion  and  Its  public  eye  and  dominate  the  public  mind 
Warring  Issues.  m  tne  presidential  campaign  of  the  coming 
year.  But  rumors  are  multiplying,  individual  opinions  are 
being  disclosed,  and  general  interest  is  rising  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  subject  already  occupies  innumerable  columns 
in  the  daily  press.  The  contest  within  the  Democratic 
party  over  the  question  of  again  entering  the  lists  with 
Bryan  as  its  champion  knight,  panoplied  in  the  same  silver 
armor  that  was  battered  almost  out  of  existence  in  1896, 
and  with  the  scarred  motto  of  "  16  to  1  "  on  his  shield,  is 
still  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  this  formative  period  of 
opinion  and  the  demarkation  of  Popocratic  lines. 

There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  insistence  of  Mr. 
Bryan  himself  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  his  "  sacred 


ratio  "  must  remain  the  battle-cry  of  his  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy. There  is  still  little  doubt  that  a  Democratic  conven- 
tion called  at  once  would  indorse  his  views  and  nominate 
him,  because  there  is  no  question  but  that  he  holds  in  his 
hands  the  lever  that  moves  the  machinery  of  the  Democracy 
that  is  organized.  There  is,  however,  much  less  probability 
that  he  could  secure  votes  enough  to  elect  him,  Tammany 
Hall  is  divided  against  itself.  Richard  Croker,  who  ex- 
presses the  views  of  its  dominant  faction,  has  said  in  a 
recent  interview  that  "  the  Democratic  party  can  not  carry 
the  country  on  a  platform  which  makes  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1  its  leading  issue."  He  also  antagonizes  Bryan  on 
the  issue  of  expansion.  He  favors  the  settlement  of  our 
authority  in  the  Philippines  and  then  trading  them  for 
more  convenient  territory. 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  it  "  not  worth  while  to  make 
a  doomed  cause  the  assurance  of  a  second  defeat,  or  to 
wreck  the  party  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  one  mac,"  and  the 
New  York  World  finds  that  Bryanism  has  lost  to  the  party 
the  electoral  votes  of  seven  Eastern  Democratic  States  and 
gained  in  their  place  only  the  insignificant  vote  of  Utah. 
The  Chicago  Chronicle — a  stanch  Democratic  organ — be- 
lieves that  "with  Bryan  as  leader  and  16  to  1  as  an  issue 
there  isn't  likely  to  be  a  single  electoral  vote  outside  the  old 
cotton  States  for  the  Democratic  nominee."  The  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  has  been  hammering  away  at  Bryan  for 
months,  and  the  Savannah  News  remarks  that  "  the  silver 
issue  is  not  as  great  a  vote-getter  as  it  was  in  1896 — in  other 
words,  it  is  steadily  losing  ground." 

To  find  such  sentiments  among  the  Democratic  leaders 
east  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  a  matter  of  special  wonder  in 
a  time  when  increasing  prosperity,  rising  prices,  and  the 
swelling  output  of  gold  are  confounding  the  pet  Bryanic 
theories  of  1896.  The  home  centres  of  free  coinage  in  the 
silver  States  are  experiencing  a  similar  and  a  more  remark- 
able defection.  The  Popocratic  majority  in  Colorado  has 
been  reduced  from  140,000  in  1896  to  40,000  in  1898.  In- 
fluential papers,  notably  the  Denver  Times,  are  rapidly  tiring 
of  Democratic  ascendancy  in  the  State,  and  getting  back 
under  the  old  banner  of  Republicanism.  Henry  Wolcott — 
the  senator's  brother — admits  that  financial  and  industrial 
conditions  have  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  silverite 
contentions  in  Colorado,  and  that  the  people  realize  the 
huge  mistake  that  was  made  when  a  blind  devotion  to  silver 
frightened  capital  from  the  State. 

There  is  a  similar  feeling  among  silver  Republicans  in 
Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Nevada.  Senator  Teller  is 
still  a  devoted  advocate  of  the  old  issue,  but  his  posi- 
tion is  becoming  a  lonesome  one  in  the  silver  West.  The 
Salt  Lake  Tribmie  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
silver  cause,  but  that  paper  has  lately  given  editorial  war- 
rant for  the  statement  that,  while  it  still  believes  in  the  bless- 
ings of  free  coinage,  it  will  no  longer  follow  its  silver  predi- 
lections into  a  Democratic  or  fusion  camp.  It  says  the 
silver  States  do  not  feel  as  they  did  in  1896,  for  the  reason  that 
in  each  one  of  them  "the  Democracy  has  demonstrated  that 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  they  are  hardly  capable  of  self- 
government,  to  say  nothing  about  governing  this  nation." 
What  the  Democracy  has  done  in  Utah  since  it  gained  con- 
trol in  1896  does  not  encourage  the  people  either  to  prolong 
its  sway  in  the  State  or  establish  it  in  the  nation.  The 
Tribune  expresses  confidence  in  the  prevailing  prosperity,  and 
believing  that  the  enormous  attraction  of  the  world's  wealth 
to  this  country  in  the  past  two  years  will  cause  the  next 
agitation  for  the  remonetization  of  the  white  metal  to  come 
from  abroad,  concludes  that  "  it  is  useless  to  make  another 
stand  for  silver  in  this  country  until  conditions  change."  If 
silver  Republicans  are  no  longer  to  be  counted  on  for  a 
fusion  ticket,  the  Populists  are  even  less  so.  Wharton 
Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  a  leading  Populist  and  editor  of  the 
American,  announces  that  the  increased  production  of  gold 
has  brought  the  relief  to  producers  and  the  stimulation  to 
enterprise  that  Bryan  promised  in  free  silver,  and  men  are 
no  longer  inclined  to  turn  in  that  direction. 

A  peculiar  feature  among  anti-Bryan  Democrats  is  that 
no  one  seems  anxious  to  be  a  candidate.     Mr.  Croker  has 


made  the  only  definite  suggestion  when  he  names  General 
Miles  for  President  and  Augustus  Van  Wyck  for  Vice- 
President.  As  a  military  candidate  the  recent  career  of 
General  Miles  would  scarcely  fill  a  bill  which  demands  an 
enthusiasm  to  offset  the  personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  it  would  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Van  Wyck, 
who  was  defeated  in  the  race  for  governor  of  New  York  last 
fall,  could  carry  his  own  State.  Jltaft 


Brought 
to  Bar. 


There  is  a  strong  and  growing  tendency  to  endeavor  to 
Trusts  thwart  by  law  the  purpose  of  the  combina- 

tion known  as  a  "  trust,"  and  to  drag  its  pro- 
moters to  the  bar  of  justice.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outcome,  there  is  a  certainty  of  knowing  soon 
whether  or  not  capital  united  can  rise  above  the  statutes  and 
defy  the  courts.  That  the  people  are  opposed  to  such  com- 
binations, regarding  them  as  dangerous  and  oppressive, 
inimical  to  the  common  prosperity,  and  portending  an 
economic  revolution  as  to  the  result  of  which  apprehension  is 
grave,  has  already  been  settled.  But  are  the  people  help* 
less  ?     This  remains  to  be  answered. 

Attorney-General  Griggs,  who  must  be  regarded  as  qual- 
ified to  speak,  says  the  Federal  Government  can  reach  trusts 
only  through  the  inter-State  commerce  power,  and  that 
regulation  will,  of  necessity,  be  by  States.  This  means  that 
as  a  rule  the  trust  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  national 
authority,  for  to  combine  in  restraint  of  trade,  or  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  any  necessity  of  life,  is  not  to  become  amenable 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  Sherman  act.  Jurisdiction 
is  lacking.  An  effect,  however,  has  been  to  stimulate  the 
various  States  in  adopting  stringent  measures  of  self- 
protection.  The  plain  intent  is  to  make  a  trust  an  organized 
crime,  and  to  so  hedge  it  about  with  restrictions  that  there 
shall  be  no  profit  possible.  The  method  of  meeting  this 
legislative  attitude  seems  to  be  for  the  trust  to  declare  itself 
not  a  trust. 

The  most  notable  instance  in  which  there  has  been 
Federal  interference  has  been  in  California,  where  Judge 
Morrow,  of  the  United  States  Federal  Court,  overthrew 
every  contention  of  the  Coal  Dealers'  Association,  and  made 
perpetual  against  it  an  injunction  that  had  already  checked 
its  operation.  This  association  was  a  trust,  although  it  did 
not  flaunt  a  title  rapidly  growing  hateful,  and  its  methods 
were  a  hardship  alike  upon  consumers  and  the  small  dealers. 
Judge  Morrow  termed  it  a  conspiracy,  and  yet,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  Griggs  view,  he  was  able  only  to  apply  a 
check  as  to  coal  brought  here  from  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  British  Columbia.  Had  the  entire  product  come  from 
local  mines  there  would,  under  present  statutory  regulations, 
have  been  nothing  to  do  but  submit  to  any  stress  of  extor- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  which  prevail  elsewhere 
as  here,  legislative  acumen  has  been  devoted  to  the  framing 
of  measures  designed  to  offset  the  cunning  of  cupidity. 
That  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  yet  unaccomplished,  is 
not  strange,  when  the  facts  are  considered  that  the  fight  is 
against  limitless  capital,  prodigally  expended  in  the  retain- 
ing of  lawyers,  and  possibly  in  corrupting  the  element  in- 
clined to  be  hostile. 

That  the  trust  does  not  prevail  unannoyed  has  been 
demonstrated.  A  member  of  the  Axle  Trust,  an  Ohio  con- 
cern, sold  too  much  and  at  too  low  a  rate  to  suit  its  asso- 
ciates, and  was  by  them  fined  seventy-five  hundred  dollars. 
It  withdrew  from  the  scheme,  and  asked  an  injunction  to 
prevent  retention  of  this  amount,  the  same  having  in  advance 
been  placed  in  the  common  funds.  The  injunction  was 
granted  at  once,  and  litigation  remains  at  this  stage.  Mis- 
souri has  given  her  attorney-general  almost  boundless 
powers  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  He  can  summon 
officers,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  appear  or  to  testify,  send 
them  to  jail  for  contempt.  A  recent  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  in  that  State,  rendered  by  Judge  Bond,  implies 
broadly  that  one  who  is  indebted  to  a  trust  can  pay  or  not, 
as  he  chooses.  The  decision  was  upon  an  action  brought 
by  the  National  Lead  Company,  this  being  the  outgrowth  of 
the  "  National  Lead  Trust,"  a  name  discarded  when  it  be* 
gan  to  acquire  unpopularity.     The  debtor  set  up  the  plea  that 
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the  goods  had  been  purchased  from  a  "  trust "  formed  to 
control  prices  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust law,  one  section  of  which  reads  : 

"Any  purchaser  of  any  article  or  commodity  from  any  individual, 
company,  or  corporation  transacting  business  contrary  to  the  precediog 
sections  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  price  or  payment  of  such 
article  or  commodity,  and  may  plead  this  act  as  a  defense  to  any  suit  for 
such  price  or  payment." 

The  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff,  but  upon  appeal,  the 
cause  was  remanded,  Judge  Bond's  decision  closing  as 
follows  : 

"  A  combination  which  is  illegal  under  the  anti-trust  law  can  not  be 
operated  under  the  cloak  of  a  corporation  by  its  constituent  members  or 
governing  bodies." 

If  this  be  finally  sustained,  the  scores  of  trusts  doing 
business  in  Missouri  will  be  forced  to  change  their  tactics  or 
withdraw.  Missouri  is  not  alone.  Arkansas,  Texas,  and 
other  States  have  adopted  drastic  laws  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  one  in  Texas  is  especially  comprehensive  and  specific, 
calculated  to  nullify  any  subterfuge  yet  contrived  by  the  in- 
genuity of  trusts,  pools,  combinations,  consolidations,  and 
corporations,  or  whatever  the  makers  of  monopoly  choose 
to  call  themselves.  No  sooner  has  a  statute,  apparently 
sufficient  to  meet  prevailing  conditions,  been  enacted  than 
conditions  have  been  altered,  leaving  the  statute  as  useless 
as  a  ship  carried  far  inland.  For  example,  the  Whisky 
Trust  calmly  asserts  that  it  is  not  a  trust ;  it  is  an  innocent, 
harmless,  and  proper  corporation.  The  old  system  was  for 
the  organizers  to  accept  stock  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  share  they  contributed  to  the  partnership.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  trust,  pure  and  simple.  The  new  system  is 
founded  on  the  primary  organization  of  a  corporation. 
This  body  has  not  a  cent  nor  a  stick  of  property,  but  it 
manages  to  get  some  stock  -  certificates  printed,  and, 
strangely  enough,  these  are  sold  without  delay.  When 
there  is  enough  money  in  the  treasury,  the  corporation  pro- 
ceeds to  buy  anything  it  wants,  and  thus  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  every  source  of  the  product  in  which  it  proposes 
to  deal,  and  of  which  it  intends  to  regulate  the  output  and 
price.  That  it  as  wantonly  as  the  old  variety  assails  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  distinction  is 
merely  the  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee  of  commercial 
trickery. 

But  despite  the  occasional  set-backs  of  the  trusts  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  absolute  proof  that  legislatures  are  compe- 
tent to  vanquish  the  terrific  force  of  millions  of  dollars 
directed  by  intelligent  experience  that  no  conscience  ham- 
pers.    JlM 

That  the  press  of  the  South  sympathizes  with  lynch  law  as 

Southern  Editors  aPPlied  t0  ,he  negr°  has  been  in  some 
and  measure  an  accepted  theory,  and  this  has 

-Lynching.  gained   strength  from   an   editorial  in  the 

Atlanta  Co?istitution  defending,  or  at  least  attempting  to 
palliate,  the  crime  of  the  mob.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  mob  mutilated  and  burned  to  death  one  guilty 
man,  and  tortured  to  death,  though  by  methods  less  heinous, 
another  against  whom  there  was  no  evidence,  the  anomaly 
of  the  situation  may  be  realized.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  by 
contemporaries  of  the  Constitution  denunciation  of  the 
crime  has  been  general,  and  in  instances  fervid.  Yet  part 
of  the  editors,  after  expressing  horror  for  the  deed,  tamely 
strive  to  place  the  blame  elsewhere,  thus  bringing  into  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  the  rebuke.  To  condemn  lynching  in 
one  paragraph  and  condone  it  in  the  next  is  not  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  creating  a  sentiment  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent such  outrages. 

There  can  be  no  better  way  of  showing  Southern  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  than  by  quotation.  The  Savannah 
News  says  : 

"The  lynching  yesterday  will  send  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 
entire  country.  The  method  of  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  a 
savage,  rather  than  a  civilized  and  Christian  community.  There  may 
be  some  who  will  defend  it,  but  they  will  have  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  vengeance  was  the  motive,  rather  than  the  prevention  of  crime." 
This  was  the  comment  of  the  Richmond  Times  : 
"  We  admit  all  that  is  said  against  the  victim.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  name 
of  reason,  has  society  been  benefited,  has  any  good  thing  been  accom- 
plished by  this  horrible  lynching  ?  " 

The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  makes  no  effort  to  gloss  over 
the  affair.     It  says  : 

"It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  race  war,  where  each  side  seeks  to  overcome 
the  other  by  the  hideousness  and  horror  of  its  revenge.  In  such  a 
contest,  where  all  scruples  are  thrown  away,  all  restraints  broken,  the 
whiles  will  prevail,  because  they  have  more  strength,  more  unity,  and 
more  ingenuity  in  cruelty.  But  at  what  cost  to  themselves,  with  what 
shame  to  civilization,  is  this  supremacy  in  the  arts  of  hell  established !  " 

This  comes  from  the  Chattanooga  Times  : 

"  Considering  all  the  facts  that  we  are  permitted  to  know,  the  conclu- 
sion from  them  is  inevitable  that  there  has  been  serious  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  white  people  of  that  community.  Their  brutal  treatment  of  the 
negroes  has  thoroughly  alienated  all  of  them,  and  raised  the  demon  of 
criminality  in  the  hearts  of  those  naturally  inclined  to  bad  courses." 

This  from  the  Memphis  Scimitar  : 

"  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case  may  be,  a  spectacle  like  that  at 
Ne  man  must  brutalize  and  degrade  in  their  own  esteem  all  who  witness 
it,  and  as  for  those  who  take  part  in  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  victim 
oi  the  mob,  it  needs  no  student  of  the  species  to  tell  us  that  they  can 
nr  ver  again  be  as  they  have  been." 

So   the  excerpts     ould   be   continued.     The    Louisville 


Courier-Journal  deplores  the  lynching,  and  does  not  seek 
to  exculpate  the  perpetrators,  even  declaring  that  many 
members  of  the  mob  ought  to  be  hanged.  It  remained  for 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  while  deprecating  the 
atrocity,  to  pronounce  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  the  negro 
the  cause  of  the  race  war  ;  to  excuse  the  lynchers  as  having 
the  battle  craze,  such  as  inspires  the  soldier  in  action  to 
"  slay,  slay,  slay  "  ;  to  accuse  President  McKinley  of  hav- 
ing poured  oil  on  flame  by  recognizing  the  negro's  political 
rights  ;  and,  finally,  to  advocate  his  forcible  disfranchisement 
as  likely  to  "  remove  one  of  the  causes  of  irritation."  So, 
when  the  South  roasts  a  colored  citizen  at  the  stake  it  has 
been  irritated.  This,  from  possibly  the  most  influential 
paper  of  the  South,  augurs  ill  of  the  future.  jlhlrt 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  who  is  a  bitter  opponent  of  war,  has 
.  declared  in  the  New  York  Sun  that  war  can 

War  on  inspire    nothing   worthy    in    art    or    letters. 

Literature.  "What   did    our   Civil  War  do   for    litera- 

ture ?"  he  asks.  "The  Revolution  was  barren  of  inspira- 
tion ;  no  book,  poem,  nor  painting  of  any  value  came  out  of 
it.  War  is  a  madness,  a  blind  rage  ;  it  crushes  and  destroys 
the  beautiful."  The  New  York  Times,  in  a  satirical  attack 
upon  this  position,  calls  attention  to  a  long  list  of  great 
poems  and  works  of  art  Jbat  it  declares  were  produced 
under  the  direct  inspiration  of  war.  It  begins  with  the 
"  Iliad,"  strides  through  the  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus  and 
Sophocles,  ascribes  Dante's  immortal  poem  to  the  spirit  of 
war,  and  brings  forth  the  passionate  speeches  of  Burke. 
Its  point  of  view  is  thus  shown  : 

"  The  Prohibitionists  have  agreed,  we  believe,  that  Anacreon  is  a  no- 
account  poet,  because  he  wrote  a  good  deal  about  drink.  The  bottom 
principle  in  the  Howells  and  Prohibitionist  school  of  criticism  is  to  deny 
the  beauty  and  worth  of  all  art  that  is  born  of  emotions  of  which  the 
critics  of  that  school  disapprove  on  moral  gTOunds." 

We  suspect  that  both  these  positions  are  wrong — that  con- 
temporaneous war  has  very  little  effect  upon  literature  and 
art.  War  has  suggested,  but  rarely  inspired,  some  noble 
productions  in  literature  and  art ;  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  "  Iliad "  could  have  been  possibly  written  during  the 
siege  of  Troy.  Certainly,  if  we  compare  the  literature  in- 
spired by  contemporaneous  war  with  that  suggested  by  wars 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  time,  we  find  the  latter  infinitely 
superior  ;  and  this  means  that  art  and  literature  regard  wars 
merely  as  casual  tools  with  which  to  work,  merely  as  transient 
phases  of  human  passion,  suffering,  and  progress. 

Mr.  Howells  himself,  in  the  same  interview  in  the  Sun, 
takes  a  broad  view  of  the  subject  that  he  need  not  have 
narrowed  by  introducing  the  question  of  the  effect  of  war. 
"  If  I  were  asked,"  he  said,  "  what  seemed  to  be  the  most 
significant  tendency  in  literature,  I  would  say  that  it  was 
the  gradual  decline  of  interest  in  poetry."  He  did  not  say, 
nor  could  he  have  said,  that  war  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  decline ;  but  his  failure  and  inability  to  say  so  de- 
stroys the  whole  value  of  his  declaration  that  war  is  a  mad- 
ness and  destroys  the  beautiful. 

The  foundation  upon  which  art  and  literature  rest  is  in- 
finitely broader  than  war.  The  real  passion  of  war,  the 
madness  of  it,  are  of  short  duration,  its  inspiration  transi- 
tory ;  it  quickly  reduces  itself  to  a  serious  business,  and  as 
such  calls  for  abilities  with  which  art  and  literature  have  no 
more  to  do  than  with  the  conduct  of  a  bank  or  the  building 
of  a  railroad.  The  art  and  literature  of  a  people  reflect  its 
civilization,  which  is  so  marvelously  complex  that  war  has  but 
a  small  share  in  it ;  they  reflect  its  temperament,  and  yet  war 
is  inherent  in  the  temperament  of  all  peoples  j  they  reflect  its 
homogeneity,  which  railroads,  steamboats,  newspapers,  and 
an  expanding  commerce  inevitably  weaken  ;  they  reflect  the 
character  of  its  homes,  its  schools,  its  society,  its  religion,  its 
politics,  its  economic  conditions,  and  all  of  the  other  forces 
at  work  to  make  a  people  what  it  is.  .^^ 

The  activities  of  the  board  of  health,  and  the  service  to  the 
Some  Activities  community  which  that  body  is  performing, 
of  the  Board  are  well  set  forth  in  the  elaborate  report  for 
of  Heai-th.  tne  last  fisca,  year>  recently  issue(],     a  study 

of  this  report  shows  how  large  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
board  is  in  the  line  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and 
in  guarding  the  public  health,  rather  than  leaving  it  to  the 
physicians  to  cure  those  who  have  been  attacked,  and  to 
battle  against  unfavorable  sanitary  conditions.  In  this  line 
are  the  work  of  the  chemist  in  the  analysis  of  food,  water, 
milk,  and  gas ;  the  investigations  of  the  bacteriologist ;  the 
inspection  of  markets,  bakeries,  laundries,  plumbing,  dairies, 
and  other  places  where  contagious  diseases  may  be  spread. 
The  statistical  department  of  the  volume  presents,  besides 
the  usual  vital  and  mortuary  tables,  a  series  of  charts  show- 
ing the  ranges  of  the  more  common  diseases  during  the  last 
thirty-three  years,  and  a  series  of  maps  marking  the  local- 
ities in  the  city  where  deaths  have  occurred  from  the  more 
common  causes.  A  significant  fact  that  is  emphasized  by 
these  maps  is  the  large  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  from  tuberculosis,  while  diphtheria  and  acute  lung 


diseases  are  more  prevalent  in  the  section  south  of  Market 
Street. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  use  of  anti-diphtheria  serum.  Experiments  were  begun 
in  November,  1897,  and  the  serum  was  furnished  only  for 
the  use  of  those  patients  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
While  this  rule  was  adopted  to  prevent  extravagance,  it  also 
had  the  effect  of  confining  the  experiments  to  those  cases 
where  the  surrounding  conditions  were  most  unfavorable, 
thus  making  the  test  as  thorough  as  possible.  The  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  attending  physicians  gave 
histories  of  the  cases  treated  to  the  health  department,  and 
an  exhaustive  report  is  presented.  In  all,  144  cases  were 
treated.  In  88  of  these,  diphtheria  bacilli  were  present  and 
were  complicated  by  the  presence  of  streptococci ;  12  were 
cases  of  pseudo-diphtheria.  Of  those  in  which  the  diph- 
theria bacilli  were  present,  11,  or  12.5  per  cent,,  were  fatal ; 
of  the  complicated  cases,  14.29  per  cent,  were  fatal.  Among 
the  total  number  of  cases,  only  11. 11  per  '  cent.  died.  As 
compared  with  this,  it  may  be  added  that  throughout  the 
city  736  cases  of  diphtheria  were  reported,  many  of  them 
being  surrounded  by  circumstances  more  favorable  to  re- 
covery than  were  those  experimented  upon  by  the  health  de- 
partment, yet  of  these  154,  or  20.92,  resulted  fatally. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  serum  are  most 
satisfactory,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  elsewhere.  In  a  bulletin  of  the  New  York 
health  department  reports  of  9,893  cases  were  presented  in 
1896.  Of  these  cases,  7,277 — in  which  the  mortality  was  20 
per  cent. — were  returned  by  hospitals  which  had  a  fatal  per- 
centage of  44.3  per  cent  before  the  use  of  the  serum.  The 
average  mortality  for  the  total  number  of  cases  was  18.3 
per  cent.,  or  9.19  per  cent,  higher  than  the  results  obtained 
here.  The  American  Pediatric  Society  brought  together 
reports  of  5,794  cases  in  private  practice,  collected  from 
1 14  cities  and  towns  in  this  country,  showing  an  average 
mortality  of  12.3  per  cent.  The  use  of  the  serum  was  be- 
gun in  Paris  in  1894.  During  the  six  years  preceding  its 
use  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  was  1,518  ; 
during  the  first  year  of  its  use  the  number  fell  to  442. 
For  the  month  of  January  the  average  number  of  deaths  fell 
from  160  before  its  use  to  48  ;  in  Berlin,  from  135  to  58  ;  in 
New  York,  from  317  to  181. 

There  is  one  important  use  of  the  serum  that  apparently 
has  not  been  tried  here  yet,  and  that  is  for  prevention 
rather  than  cure.  There  is  no  infectious  disease  with  which 
more  can  be  accomplished  in  this  line  than  with  diphtheria. 
Isolation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  until  bacteriological 
examination  has  established  the  fact  that  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion has  passed.  But  in  addition  to  this,  every  child  who 
has  been  exposed  should  be  treated  to  an  immunizing  dose 
of  the  anti-toxine.  This  will  almost  certainly  prevent  in- 
fection for  a  period  of  thirty  days  at  least.  In  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum  107  cases  of  diphtheria  developed  in 
108  days.  To  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease  224  children 
were  immunized,  and  among  these  only  one  mild  case  de- 
veloped within  the  next  thirty  days,  and  only  six  after  that 
time.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  this  and  other  in- 
stitutions at  different  times.  The  prevention  of  disease  is  a 
far  greater  service  to  the  community  than  its  cure,  and  the 
board  of  health  would  do  a  valuable  work  to  extend  its 
operations  in  this  direction. 


jibut 


In  the  adjustment  of  relations  between  capital  and  labor, 
Remedial  violence  has  never  been  an  effective  element. 

Ineffectiveness  When  put  forth  by  a  union,  it  has  invariably 
of  Violence.  resulted  in  immediate  disaster  and  ultimate 
defeat,  even  where  the  original  cause,  properly  presented, 
would  have  been  recognized  as  just.  The  lesson  of  this — 
impressed  during  the  Carnegie  riots  of  1892,  and  by  the 
bloodshed  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  country  at  the  same  time  ; 
later,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  strike,  commemorated  now  by 
a  shaft  erected  to  the  murdered  dead — does  not  seem  to 
have  been  permanent.  Once  more  the  Cceur  d'Alene  region 
has  been  put  under  a  reign  of  terror,  the  assassin  has  given 
his  passions  vent,  and  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  has  red- 
dened the  midnight  skies.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  property  have  been  destroyed,  the  possibility  of  amicable 
settlement  and  resumption  of  service  eliminated.  The  result 
is  that  guilty  men  are  herded  in  a  stockade  awaiting  trial 
which,  to  some  of  them,  will  mean  the  gallows  or  long  im- 
prisonment ;  that  others  are  fugitives,  hunted  and  starving 
in  the  mountain  gulches.  The  sentiment  of  the  mining 
States  has  been  aroused  against  this  union,  criminal  and 
unreasoning,  and  that  a  sentiment  so  fostered  must  in  some 
measure  extend  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  scope  of  labor 
organizations,  there  need  be  no  question. 

The  organization  of  labor  serves  a  good  purpose.  It  has 
generally  brought  about  a  broadening  of  views,  protected 
the  rights  of  wage-earners,  at  the  same  time  made  workmen 
understand  the  position  of  their  employers,  thus  becoming  a 
check  upon  excessive  demands.  There  are  many  labor 
unions  that  have  proved  themselves  at  once  zealous  and  fair. 
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They  have  no  desire  to  precipitate  violence,  nor  do  they  use 
their  strength  oppressively.  They  do  not  create  trouble,  but 
smooth  the  way  both  for  their  members  and  the  employers. 
The  Idaho  miners,  however,  were  not  of  this  sort.  To 
themselves  they  have  wrought  disaster,  to  their  employers  a 
great  and,  as  would  appear,  unmerited  hardship.  To  labor 
at  large  they  have  done  an  injury. 

When  a  strike  has  reached  the  stage  of  murder  and  arson, 
it  is  a  habit  of  the  strikers  to  disclaim  responsibility,  but  in 
the  present  instance  the  official  organ  of  the  miners  is  gloat- 
ing over  the  destruction  accomplished,  and  in  bombastic 
terms  calls  the  bloody  and  senseless  turmoil  "  the  thunder  of 
righteous  indignation."  Little  wonder  that  General  Merriam 
should  denounce  unionism,  but  he  made  his  remarks  too 
comprehensive.  They  were  inspired  by  the  ruin  of  prop- 
erty, the  brutality  of  the  mob,  and  the  fears  of  decent  citi- 
zens who  had  lived  under  the  despotism  of  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes. That  unions  should  be  judged  by  the  standard 
of  a  lot  of  ruffians  is  manifestly  unjust.  The  propriety  and 
wisdom  of  fellow- craftsmen  joining  for  mutual  protection 
and  betterment  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  questioned,  but  when 
they  use  power  so  acquired  to  attempt  enforcement  of  arbi- 
trary claims,  ignoring  all  equity,  they  may  expect  nothing 
but  condemnation.  There  are  economic  wrongs  to  be 
righted,  but  the  bomb  is  not  the  weapon,  nor  human  life  the 
price  to  pay.  s**t 

Truly  the  plight  of  the  Tagals  is  most  unhappy,  and  a 
Are  Filipinos  people  far  more  robust  intellectually,  and 
Citizens,  or  Per-  with  far  broader  experience  in  the  ways  of 
sonal  Property?  tjje  woridj  might  well  be  excused  for  sitting 
down  hopelessly  and  wondering  whether,  legally  speaking, 
they  are  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or  good  red  herring.  One  year 
ago  they  imagined  themselves  the  allies  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can republic,  engaged  in  the  pleasing  task  of  rescuing  their 
country  from  the  deadly  rule  of  Spain.  They  may  have 
wondered  at  the  unbounded  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  led 
this  stranger  nation  to  send  ships  and  soldiers  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  ocean  to  fight  their  battles  for  them  ;  but 
in  their  innocence  they  accepted  the  service  without  question. 
Then  came  the  close  of  the  war,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Filipinos,  the  announcement  that  the  islands  had  become  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  while  they  them- 
selves were  the  subjects  of  the  government  they  had  erst- 
while regarded  as  their  ally.  They  were  not  mentally 
nimble  enough  to  realize  this  change  all  at  once,  and  the 
use  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  troops,  with  unlimited 
supplies  of  ammunition,  has  been  necessary  to  make  them 
understand  it.  Now  that  they  have  achieved  this,  with  the 
assistance  of  General  Otis,  they  are  called  upon  to  grasp  an 
even  more  complicated  idea. 

They  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
allegiance,  but  this  status  does  not  bring  with  it  any  of  the 
privileges  usually  associated  with  citizenship.  It  is  not  that 
they  desire  to  vote — women  and  infants  are  citizens  without 
the  power  of  exercising  that  privilege — but  there  are  other 
rights  of  citizenship.  A  citizen  of  California,  for  instance, 
may  travel  to  New  York  without  let  or  hindrance,  but  a 
citizen  of  Luzon  may  not  travel  to  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  Filipinos,  in  their  ignorance  of  their  true  rela- 
tion to  the  government  that  has  placed  itself  over  them, 
attempted  to  land  in  this  city  recently.  They  were  in- 
formed that  they  could  not  do  so,  as  their  landing  would  be 
contrary  to  the  contract  labor  law.  The  Philippines,  for 
purposes  of  travel,  are  still  foreign  territory  j  the  Filipinos 
are  foreigners  —  for  purposes  of  travel.  If  the  newly 
acquired  subjects  of  this  rapidly  expanding  country  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  this  idea,  they  may  be  referred  to 
the  history  of  the  country  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  There 
was  a  class  of  human  beings  here  then  that  was  denied  the 
privilege  of  moving  from  place  to  place  in  the  country,  and, 
when  they  obstinately  persisted  in  doing  so,  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  was  invoked  to  return  them  whence  they  came. 
It  is  true  that  the  law  declared  that  they  were  not  citizens  ; 
they  were  not  even  regarded  as  human  beings,  but  were 
classed  as  personal  property.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
however,  the  Filipinos  might  be  excused  for  inquiring 
whether  in  their  new  relations  with  this  government  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  citizens,  or  goods.  itktTt 

Two  remarkable  articles  of  recent  publication  appear  in 
The  Real  Harper's  Weekly  of  April  29th  and   Scrib- 

American  Tier's  Magazine  for  May.     They  refer,  re- 

at  His  Best.  spectively,  to  the  sanitation  of  Havana  and 
Santiago  by  the  American  military  authorities.  General 
Ludlow  had  charge  of  the  work  at  Havana  and  General 
Wood  at  Santiago.  It  would  be  impossible  for  an  Ameri- 
can, used  though  he  is  to  bad  municipal  management  at 
home,  to  realize  the  horrible  condition  in  which  these  two 
men  found  Havana  and  Santiago,  and  to  comprehend  the 
miracles  that  have  been  accomplished  by  them  in  cleaning 
up  the  filth  and   pest-holes  of  centuries,  exaggerated  by  the 


war,  and  placing  them  in  a  few  months  in  a  better  sanitary 
condition  than  New  York.  Seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles confronted  the  Americans  at  the  start.  They  were 
dealing  with  an  alien  people,  speaking  a  strange  language, 
inured  to  filth,  indifferent  to  disease,  antagonistic  to  work, 
starved  by  siege  or  blockade,  most  of  them  weak  and  ill, 
all  of  them  dispirited.  To  handle  these  people  was  alone 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  tasks  that  the  Americans  found. 

In  Havana,  a  brigade  of  physicians  minutely  examined 
every  person,  every  house,  every  room,  court,  closet,  sink, 
cess-pooL  There  was  no  distinction  shown  between  rich 
and  poor.  Inconceivable  disease-breeding  filth  was  found 
on  every  hand.  Peremptory  orders  were  issued  to  house- 
holders to  make  specified  changes  and  repairs,  and  the  orders 
were  enforced.  Those  who  were  drinking  foul  water  from 
disease-charged  cisterns  were  made  to  use  pure  water  from 
pipes.  Everything  was  whitewashed  or  painted.  The  streets 
were  cleaned  and  repaired,  sewers  were  laid,  drainage 
received  attention,  hospitals  for  the  sick  were  provided. 

Major  Davis,  a  Chicago  physician,  had  immediate  charge 
of  the  work  in  Havana  under  General  Ludlow.  "  He 
worked  constantly,  and  never  seemed  to  tire,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  death  rate  for  the  month  of 
January  cut  almost  exactly  in  half,  compared  with  the 
January  of  the  preceding  year.  Recent  dispatches  show 
that  the  death  rate  for  February  and  March  was  much 
lower  than  in  January."  It  is  expected  that  the  yellow  fever 
scourge  there  this  summer  will  be  lighter  than  ever  before, 
and  that  it  will  finally  disappear. 

At  Santiago,  General  Wood  found  a  much  more  terrible 
state  of  affairs,  owing  to  the  siege.  The  dead  filled  the  city 
so  numerously  that  they  had  to  be  piled  eighty  and  ninety 
high  and  burned.  The  streets  were  filled  with  decaying 
animals  and  garbage.  The  water  supply  had  been  all  but 
cut  off.  Nearly  all  the  people  were  ill.  Many  houses  gave 
forth  stenches  that  indicated  the  presence  of  death.  Be- 
sides, there  was  a  great  deal  of  illness  among  the  American 
soldiers.  All  the  army  transportation  had  to  be  used  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  army.  Hence  everything  on  wheels 
in  Santiago  was  impressed  into  service  in  the  work  of  clean- 
ing the  city.  Every  man  able  to  work  was  compelled  to  do 
so,  and  was  well  paid.  The  thoroughness  of  cleaning  that 
Havana  experienced  was  enforced  at  Santiago.  Great 
crematories  were  established  for  the  disposal  of  garbage 
and  filth.  The  streets  were  cleaned  until  they  shone,  and 
miles  of  pavements  were  laid. 

The  city  of  Santiago  was  by  no  means  the  whole  field 
that  General  Wood  had  to  clean.  "  As  an  example  of  some 
of  the  sanitary  problems  which  have  constantly  confronted 
us  in  this  province,"  he  writes,  "  I  would  cite  the  condition 
of  the  district  of  Holguin  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
Spaniards  in  November.  Three  thousand  cases  of  the  most 
terrible  type  of  small-pox  were  left  scattered  through  the  city 
and  the  villages  immediately  adjacent.  Thousands  had 
died,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  filth,  dead  animals,  and 
wrecked  furniture.  Refuse  of  all  sorts  had  been  thrown 
into  the  wells,  and,  in  fact,  the  condition  which  confronted 
us  in  Holguin  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  requiring 
immediate  and  most  vigorous  action." 

The  intelligence,  vigor,  persistence,  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  American  army  discharges  the  duties  that  fall  to 
it  are  in  singular  contrast  to  the  inefficiency  of  American 
municipal  bodies.  The  peculiar  sort  of  politics  that  afflicts 
American  cities  makes  all  the  difference.  The  real  American 
is  seen  in  his  best  and  true  light  in  the  assailing  and  over- 
coming of  such  stupendous  tasks  as  those  which  confronted 
the  Americans  in  Cuba.  -Jltet 

The  developments  arising  out  of  the  acquittal  of  Deputy 
Is  the  Finance  Superintendent  of  Streets  McGlade  are  cer- 
Depabtment  tainly  startling.  The  financial  officers  of  the 
Useless?  cjtv  agree  m  declaring  that  there  is  no  check 

to  prevent  a  public  official  stealing  from  the  city  treasury  if 
he  desires  to  do  so.  The  routine  through  which  salary  war- 
rants pass  is  as  follows  :  They  are  made  out  in  the  depart- 
ment where  the  employee  works,  are  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  for  authorization  by  that  body,  are 
presented  to  the  auditor  for  his  signature,  and  are  then 
returned  to  the  department  where  they  originated,  for  distri- 
bution to  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  After  this  they  must 
be  presented,  properly  indorsed,  to  the  treasurer  for  pay- 
ment. As  a  final  check,  the  treasurer  returns  all  paid  war- 
rants to  the  auditor,  who,  after  comparing  them  with  his 
records,  returns  them  to  the  original  department 

This  is  certainly  a  most  complicated  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  and  it  would  appear  at  first  view  that  it  should 
effectually  prevent  fraud.  Auditor  Wells,  indeed,  declares 
that  it  is  the  best  system  that  can  be  devised.  Yet  in  the 
same  breath  he  asserts  that  it  is  powerless  to  prevent  fraud, 
and  the  McGlade  incident  proves  that  fraudulent  warrants 
can  be  successfully  passed.  The  people  are  maintaining  a 
number  of  expensive  officials  in  office  and  paying  them  large 
salaries,  while  these  very  officials  declare  that  their  services  I 


are  of  no  value  to  the  people.  Auditor  Wells  says  that 
when  a  batch  of  warrants  is  sent  to  him  all  there  is  for  him  to 
do  is  to  add  his  signature  and  the  file  numbers.  A  small 
boy,  with  a  rubber  stamp,  could  perform  this  service,  yet  the 
auditor's  department  costs  the  people  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  In  the  treasurer's  office,  any  person  present- 
ing a  properly  indorsed  warrant  can  get  it  cashed,  just  as  he 
would  a  check  in  a  bank.  If  the  treasurer  is  no  more 
effective  in  guarding  the  public  funds,  it  would  be  economy 
to  deposit  them  in  a  bank  and  abolish  the  department. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  devise  a 
system  of  checks  that  would  be  effective.  There  is  no  value 
in  a  system  of  checks,  however  complicated,  that  is  applied 
in  the  perfunctory  manner  that  has  evidently  been  followed 
in  the  City  Hall.  It  is  claimed  that  fraud  can  be  dis- 
covered only  in  the  department  against  which  the  warrants 
are  charged.  But  the  routine  through  which  warrants  are 
passed  has  been  devised  in  order  that  the  supervisors,  the 
auditor,  and  the  treasurer,  should  act  as  checks  upon  the 
other  departments  and  prevent  the  perpetration  of  fraud. 
If  they  follow  a  system  that  does  not  enable  them  to  do 
this,  they  fail  in  their  duty  to  just  that  extent.  lAatt 

A  curious  difference  between  the  reading  tastes  of  Japanese 
Japanese  and  ana-  Americans  is  disclosed  by  a  comparison 
American  of  a   recent   official   report  of  the   Imperial 

Readers.  Library   at   Tokio   and   that   of  the  Public 

Library  of  San  Francisco.  Important  differences  in  the 
classification  of  books  in  the  two  libraries  lend  much  uncer- 
tainty to  the  comparison,  but  some  broad  indications  are, 
nevertheless,  observable. 

The  report  of  the  Tokio  library  covers  twenty-four  days, 
and  it  shows  the  following  percentage  of  circulation  : 

Percent. 

History,  Biography,  Geography,  Travel 20  6 

Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Medicine 19  9 

Literature  and  Language 18.2 

Law,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Statistics 13.8 

Engineering,  Military  Arts,  Industry 10.3 

Philosophy  and  Education 5.0 

Miscellaneous £2.2 

Total 100.00 

Of  these  books  94  per  cent,  were  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
and  6  per  cent.  European.  As  fiction  is  not  mentioned, 
there  is  no  knowing  whether  it  is  included  with  miscel- 
laneous, or  is  excluded  altogether.  If  included,  the  number 
of  works  of  fiction  read  must  be  very  small.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  library  has  no  department  of  fiction. 
That  fact  itself  would  be  significant,  if  we  accept  the  idea 
that  the  aim  of  the  library  is  to  give  the  people  of  Tokio  the 
best  reading. 

The  record  of  the  Public  Library  of  San  Francisco  shows 
the  following : 

Per  cent. 

History,  Biography,  Geography,  Travel 11.27 

Natural  Philosophy 0.41 

Literature  and  Language 7.08 

Law,  Political  Science,  etc.  (Sociology) 2.77 

Industries ^.n 

Philosophy i.gg 

The  department  of  medicine  is  very  incomplete.  It,  as 
well  as  mathematics,  is  included  with  natural  philosophy. 
There  are  no  separate  departments  for  engineering,  military 
arts,  and  education.  The  total  of  this  table  is  30.33  per 
cent.  The  remainder,  69.67  per  cent.,  is  largely  fiction  and 
poetry,  but  principally  fiction. 

A  number  of  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  One 
is  that  the  Japanese  ladies  of  Tokio  probably  do  very  little 
reading,  else  there  would  be  a  generous  showing  of  fiction  ; 
or  perhaps  the  managers  of  the  Imperial  Library  deem  it 
neither  dignified  nor  wise  to  foster  the  novel-reading  habit 
among  the  most  excellent  mothers,  wives,  and  housekeepers 
of  Tokio.  If,  however,  we  eliminate  the  element  of  women, 
and  assume  that  the  foregoing  tables  refer  to  male  readers, 
we  find  that  the  Japanese  are  much  more  eager  for  solid 
and  helpful  knowledge  than  Americans  are.  That  may  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  popular  educational  facili- 
ties of  Japan  are  inferior  to  those  of  America,  and  that 
under  the  recently  awakened  impulse  of  civilization  in  Japan 
there  is  a  natural  flocking  to  the  libraries  to  secure  the 
knowledge  that  the  schools  have  failed  to  implant. 

The  Tokio  report  shows,  further,  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  books  read  are  foreign,  for  we  take  the  report 
to  mean,  by  European  books,  those  in  European  languages, 
and  assume  that  many  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  books 
are  translations  of  European  books.  Possibly,  however,  the 
European  books  read  there  are  taken  almost  wholly  by 
resident  Europeans  and  Americans.  However  this  may  be, 
the  tables  seem  to  show  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the 
Japanese  have  higher  and  more  serious  aspirations  than 
Americans,  and  that  they  depend    more    upon    individual, 

independent  research.  ^^ 

— ♦■ — 

The  signature  of  the  editor  is  appended  to  every  article 
in  this  issue  written,  dictated,  or  inspired  by  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "  signature  law,"  enacted  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 
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"MUCHAS    GRACIAS,   SENOR." 

The  Letter  of  a  Lonely  Petitioner  and  Its  Sorrowful  Answer. 

There  be  times  when  the  gods  weary  of  their  cruelties  to 
the  children  of  men  just  sufficiently  to  be  willing  to  make 
some  sort  of  reparation  ;  wherefore,  it  would  seem  good,  in 
offering  up  a  petition,  to  make  a  second  choice,  as  the  dry- 
goods  merchants  advise  when  they  send  forth  their  little 
packets  of  samples  from  which  to  order ;  this  makes  it 
easier  for  the  firm  to  give  satisfaction. 

Her  letters  to  him  were  very  wild  and  passionate  affairs — 
as  his  to  her,  for  that  matter ;  there  could  be  no  question  of 
the  love  between  these  two,  or  the  misery  that  separation 
meant  to  both.  Such  letters  of  love  and  longing  they  were, 
so  tender,  so  from-the-heart  written,  but  so  hopelessly  devoid 
of  information  concerning  everyday  affairs.  Out  of  a 
week's  collection,  for  instance,  one  alone  contained  some- 
thing that  couldn't  be  translated  into  just  "  I  love  you,"  and 
there  were  twenty  pages  before  these  few  facts  appeared — 
even  then,  observe  how  the  same  air  runs  on  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  tune  and  presently  drowns  it  out  altogether  : 

"  The  oldest  son  came  home  from  Mexico  yesterday.  He  appears  to 
approve  of  me — compliment  not  relumed — at  least,  he  threatened  to 
sing  for  me  ;  but  the  guitar,  praise  be.  was  '  broke '  (everything  always 
is  '  broke '  on  the  ranch).  1  don't  want  any  dark,  black  greasers  singing 
me  things  full  of  '  corazons '  and  '  sols  ae  mi  almas.'  I  hope  he  goes 
back  to  Mexico  to-morrow.  He  has  a  mine  there,  and  here,  too.  Every- 
body has  a  mine  in  these  foothills.  1  will  borrow  a  cooking-spoon  and 
make  me  one — oh,  to-morrow,  of  course. 

"The  weather  waxeth  warm — a  few  thousand;  this  is  a  charming 
place,  anyway — something  like  your  summer  resort,  1  fancy.  1  shall 
soon  be  qualified  to  apply  for  a  position  as  stoker  on  a  lioer  ;  and  1  look 
like  a  cheap  tdilion  of  '  The  Geisha,'  toddling  about,  as  I  do,  with  a 
paper  fan. 

•'  While  doing  the  guide-book  trick,  1  will  mention  the  fact  that  the 
rations  are  as  villainously  like  yours  as  the  climate,  and  cooked  1  Durii  g 
the  intermission  we  will  express  our  respective  opinions  of  our  cooks. 
■  Mana,  make  some  beans  para  comida,'  sings  out  the  good  sinora,  and 
Maria  makes  them.  •  Beans  is  good,  they  sticks  to  the  libs.'  Quotation 
from  the  classics.  True,  liue.  Subsequently,  Rosa  waims  them  up  in 
lard  ;  then  the  good  st  nora  does  her  turn— more  lard  ;  the  balance  ol  the 
girls  repeat — always  more  lard— same  beans.  The  god  of  a  real  Spanish 
kitchen  may  not  be  the  Lard  Can,  but  in  all  these  half  and-half-and- 
half  families  they  never  miss  a  chance  to  genuflect  to  it.  Along  about 
the  fourth  day,  maybe  we  gel  some  new  beans,  maybe  we  don't.  We 
also  have  squash,  sometimes,  fried  in — certainly  plus— garlic.  It  is 
very  nice  ;  it  would  remind  you  of  turkey-dressing. 

"  Why  don't  1  move  ?  There  is  but  one  other  house  in  the  district 
that  contains  more  than  two  rooms.  I  called  there  the  other  day.  The 
woman  was  about  to  compound  a  fruit-cake — listen  to  the  rich,  swell 
sound  of  that — '  O,  the  proud  day,'  for  her  daughter  was  going  to  be 
married.  She,  the  mother,  was  stoning  the  raisins  with  her  teeth — front 
teeth.  I  do  mean  it ;  my  right  hand  is  up,  and  when  did  thy  servant 
ever  tell  to  thee  the  ihing  that  was  not,  mine  own  ?  Perhaps,  though, 
the  teeth  had  just  come  from  the  store.  Then  '  the  loathely  lady '  opened 
the  oven  door.     1  never  did  like  fruit-cake — please  pass  the  beans. 

"  Forgive  me  telling  you  this  atrocious  yarn,  and  never  think,  dear 
heart,  that  1  consider  these  things  grievances.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, 1  would  ;  as  it  is,  they  amuse  me,  they  do  more.  1  am  glad 
to  be  so  situated.  For  why  ?  Because,  beloved,  we  are  faring  so  nearly 
alike  in  these  particulars.  Your  awful  peril  1  may  not  share  ;  but  we 
can  both  abuse  the  climate,  and  we  dine  together.  Oh.  my  love,  my 
love,  does  this  sound  childish  to  you,  or  can  you  see  what  is  be- 
tween the  lines — that  I  so  long  to  be  with  you,  to  love  you  and  cheer 
you,  to  help  and  comfort  you.  to  nurse  you  if  the  sad  need  be,  to  dare 
death  with  you  ?  Death  ?  Why  do  1  write  the  word  ?  There  is  no 
danger — say  there  is  no  danger,  dearest ;  the  good  God  could  not  be  so 
cruel,  when  1  have  implored  Him  to  keep  you  safe.  But  if — if  they  kill 
you.  then  I  pray,  I  pray,  death  take  me,  too.  Ah  I  that  I  might  hope 
that  the  prayer  would  be  granted — and.  more,  that  1  might  '  go  out ' 
even  after  the  manner  of  your  going  ;  for — whence  comes  the  thought  I 
know  not,  perhaps  it  is  a  heritage  from  some  pagan  ancestress  who 
loved  as  1  love  long  ages  ago — it  seems  to  me  that  only  by  suffering  as 
you  may  suffer,  and  dying  as  you  may  die,  1  shall  find  you  again. 

"  And  yet.  O  thou  dear  one,  1  could  not  go  with  you,  now.  Weary 
years  might  I  have  to  wait,  for  there  is  the  grandmother — the  poor  little, 
helpless  grandmother,  who  took  me  when  1  was  left  an  orphan,  and 
who  now  has  none  to  care  for  her  but  me  ;  and,  besides,  i  should  have 
to  stay  a  while.  Will  you  hold  it  wicked  in  me  that  I  should  not  grieve 
when  there  was  no  longer  need  to  wait  ?  1  could  not  mourn  when  it 
would  mean  that  I  was  free  to  follow  you.  For  then  1  should  follow. 
I  hold  with  the  ancients — the  wise,  old  ancients — that  one's  life  is  one's 
own,  to  dispose  of  when  one  will.  But  Duty,  that  hard  and  vinegary 
mistress  I  must  serve,  takes  from  us  all  that  makes  life  pleasant — lakes 
from  us  even  the  choice  of  life  or  death.  And  what  will  she  give  in  re- 
turn ?  A  cold,  sour  smile  to  me  living,  a  line  on  the  marble,  perhaps, 
to  me  dead. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  I  am  actually  imagining  you  dead, 
whereas  you  are  probably  this  minute  playing  poker  with  the  boys,  or 
spinning  yarns.  Beat  me  for  writing  such  a  dismal  letter,  but  listen  : 
Last  night  you  came  to  me— almost — and  I  reached  out  my  arms  to 
you  ;  but  you  said,  '  Wait,  my  colonel  wants  me,  dear,'  and  you  were 
gone.  Was  it  the  joy  of  seeing  you  at  all,  or  the  desolate  sense  that 
overcame  me  when  you  turned  away,  that  woke  me  instantly  ?  I  slept 
again,  and  again  I  saw  you  ;  but  all  was  black — black  ;  and  you  were 
alar  off  and  indistinct,  as  was  all  else — and  again  I  awoke.  It  troubles 
me,  this  dream  ;  but  let  me  not  think  it  portends  evil.  '  The  colonel 
was  only  calling  me  to  tea,'  you  said,  and  'of  course  it's  dark  when 
there  is  no  moon.'  " 

SuDset,  and  Bernardo,  oldest  hope  of  the  house  of 
Vasquez,  was  almost  home,  a  mere  matter  of  ten  miles 
being  left  out  of  the  sixty  that  lay  between  the  ranch  and 
town.  He  was  a  trifle  tired,  for  several  reasons,  one  of 
them  being  that  for  many  hours  of  the  sweltering  summer's 
day  his  road  had  lain  across  scorched  and  barren  plains. 
He  finished  up  what  liquor  he  had  left  and  tossed  the  flask 
away,  as  this  first  thought  occurred  to  him,  then  breathed 
a  simple  curse  touching  his  horse's  gait  (the  animal's  condi- 
tion had  best  not  be  gone  into)  and  was  about  to  plant  his 
spurs,  when  he  caught  sight  of  something,  and  drew  rein  in- 
stead. 

The  something  was  a  white  spot  in  the  canon  far  below 
the  road.  The  vegetation  thereabouts  not  running  much  to 
that  hue,  he  scrutinized  it,  carefully,  hopefully,  for  some 
moments.  Satisfied,  at  length,  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  he 
first  dusted  off  his  face  and  clothes  with  his  bandana,  drew 
out  a  silk  handkerchief  and  tied  it  about  his  neck,  smiled  a 
self-satisfied  little  smile,  smoothed  his  mustache,  and  re- 
marked "  Muy  buena  la  chanca  "  softly  to  himself,  then  left 
the  road  and  plunged  down  the  mountain-side. 

She  whose  white  waist  had  thus  betrayed  her  presence, 
paid  small  heed  to  the  noise  Bernardo  made  forcing  his  way 
through  the  undergrowth.  She  had  heard  the  same  sound 
tier's  and  again  that  afternoon — the  brush  was  full  of  cattle 
— and,  moreover,  she  was  extremely  busy  with  a  broken 
la'igo,  so  it  was  a  distinct  surprise  when  a  voice  called 
,c>'  t : 


"  You  been  break  something  ?  Shall  I  fix  for  you  ? " 
And  Bernardo  jumped  from  his  horse  and  stood  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  but  you  frightened  me  !  "  she  cried.  "  Yes,  you 
can  help  me  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  See,  the  rivets  came 
out  here  and  I  haven't  anything  to  mend  it  with  but  a  shoe- 
string, and  that  isn't  strong." 

He  took  out  his  knife  and  sliced  off  a  piece  of  buckskin 
that  held  on  one  of  the  saddle  buttons,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
pair the  damage. 

"Why  you  are  so  far  from  the  ranch  by  yourself?"  he 
queried. 

"  Rosa  and  I  have  been  over  the  mountain  to  see  Mrs. 
Silva,"  she  answered.  "  Miguel  and  the  baby  are  very  sick, 
and  Rosa  stayed  to  help  take  care  of  them.  I  had  to  come 
back." 

"  That  give  me  the  chance  to  ride  with  you."  This  over- 
ture not  meeting  with  any  response,  he  went  on  :  "  You  not 
say  you  are  please." 

"  Of  course  it  is  more  pleasant  to  have  company  to  ride 
with,"  she  compromised. 

"  You  been  keep  away  from  me  all  the  time  since  I  come  ; 
you  never  go  for  the  ride  with  me,  but  with  Juan  and 
Carlos." 

"  Oh  !  they  are  boys."  She  was  growing  nervous  at  the 
turn  the  conversation  was  taking  ;  the  more  so  because  she 
had  kept  out  of  his  way  heretofore,  as  he  charged,  thinking 
it  wiser  so  to  do.  "  Look  !  your  horse  is  going  off,"  she 
cried,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject.  The  animal  really 
had  moved  a  little. 

"  He  will  not  go,  he  is  all  right." 

"  I'll  hold  him,  anyway."  She  moved  over  to  the  horse 
and  busied  herself  by  flicking  the  gnats  away  from  his  face. 
"  Did  you  bring  the  mail  from  town  ? "  she  continued 
presently,  "  I  almost  forgot  to  ask  you." 

He  stopped  his  work  and  patted  his  vest.  "  What  you 
will  give  me  for  a  letter  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Have  you  one  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  joyfully.  "  Oh  !  give 
it  to  me,  please." 

"  You  not  tell  me  what  you  give."  This  time  he  drew  a 
letter  half-way  from  his  pocket. 

"  Oh,  give  it  to  me,"  she  pleaded,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
note  the  eager  quiver  in  her  voice  or  the  swift,  lovely  color 
that  spiang  to  her  face  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  envelope 
bearing  two  crossed  flags. 

"  Please,  Bernardo." 

He  stepped  back  and  said  :  "  Come  and  get  it." 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  he  had  been  drinking  a 
little  ;  it  would  not  have  detracted  from  the  girl's  growing 
fear  of  him  had  she  realized  that,  besides  being  of  a  hot- 
blooded  race,  and  very  plainly  infatuated  with  her  for  some 
time  past,  he  was  at  present  at  the  amorous  stage  of  semi- 
intoxication. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Let  me  have  it,  do ;  and  hurry 
with  the  saddle,"  she  urged,  adding,  "  we  will  be  late  for 
supper,  and  your  mother  will  not  like  it." 

11  You  must  give  me  a  kiss,  first."  He  had  said  what  he 
had  come  to  say. 

"  Don't  be  silly." 

But  he  would  not  be  denied.  "  A  little  one,"  he  insisted, 
and  caught  her  to  him.  "  Why  you  not  kiss  me,  querida  ? 
You  know  I  been  loving  you  long  time — ever  since  I  see  you 
that  night  I  come.  I  tell  my  mother  I  going  ask  you  marry 
with  me.  Don't  be  mean  to  me."  He  touched  her  lips 
lighily  as  he  spoke. 

With  an  extra  effort,  she  tore  herself  from  his  arms. 
"  Keep  away,  let  me  be  !  I  will  tell  your  father  !  I  don't  like 
you  !  I  won't,  I  won't,  I  say  !  Keep  away  !  "  It  was  child- 
ish to  the  last  degree,  but  she  was  beside  herself  with  rage 
and  terror.  She  stooped  and  picked  up  a  good-sized  stone. 
For  the  space  of  a  lightning  flash  she  had  a  mental  vision 
of  herself  standing  as  an  angry  child  of  ten  might,  hurling 
defiance  at  its  foe  :  "  I'll  fire  a  rock  at  you,"  and  she  smiled 
at  the  remembered  words.  "  Don't  you  dare  come  near 
me,"  she  half  sobbed,  "  or  I  will  throw  this  straight  in  your 
face." 

Bernardo  smiled  fondly,  a  bit  mockingly,  as  he  surveyed 
her  approvingly  from  beneath  his  half-closed  lids.  It  was 
so  much  more  interesting  this  way.  "  You  can  hit  nothing. 
You  not  mad  with  me — you  only  make  believe." 

Thud  I  She  had  thrown  it ;  but  when  was  a  woman  ever 
known  to  hit  what  she  aimed  at  ?  It  struck  his  foot.  The 
effect  was,  primarily,  a  sharp  pain  in  that  locality  ;  second- 
arily, a  partial  transition,  on  his  part,  from  the  affectionate 
to  the  bad-tempered  stage.  He  caught  her  easily  enough, 
and  held  her  in  spite  of  her  struggles  ;  he  kissed  her  over 
and  over. 

"  You  will  let  me  kiss  you  now,  as  much  as  I  want,"  he 
panted  ;  "you  will  love  me  and  marry  with  me." 

"  You  ?  "  she  laughed,  scornfully.  "  I  love  him,  him — my 
soldier,  whose  letter  you  have.  Marry  you  !  I  am  married 
to  him — there,  you  know  now.  I  have  told  no  one,  because 
I  must  work  till  he  comes  back  from  the  war,  and  I  feared 
I  could  not  get  a  school  if  it  was  known.  Now  let  me  go, 
Bernardo  ;  you  see  it  is  useless  for  you  to  hope.  Give  me 
my  letter." 

But  her  confession  had  only  inflamed  him  the  more.  At 
the  mention  of  the  letter  again,  he  held  her  fiercely  to  him. 
"  I  will  not.     I  will  tear  it  up,  and  then  you  shall  see  what." 

But  with  one  last,  supreme  effort  she  had  wrenched  her- 
self free,  tearing  the  letter  from  him  in  the  same  endeavor. 
And  now  she  runs,  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  creature,  to 
his  horse. 

Baffled,  enraged,  he  pursues  her ;  but  for  a  moment 
Providence  seems  to  be  on  her  side,  for  he  catches  his  spurs 
in  a  tough  vine  and  comes  to  earth.  But  she  is  not  so 
to  escape.  With  an  oath  he  draws  his  pistol  from  his  belt 
and  fires.  To  give  him  his  due,  angry  as  he  is,  partially 
irresponsible,  too,  his  benevolent  intention  as  he  sights  is 
merely  to  put  a  ball  through  the  horse,  or  so  close  as  to  put 
him  to  flight  before  she  can  mount.  But  just  as  the  light 
flashes  along  the  barrel  she  reaches  the  animal's  side  and 
turns  her  head.  With  a  cry  she  springs  to  one  side — the 
wrong  side — and  takes  the  bullet  in  her  breast. 


He  stops  the  blood  as  best  he  can  ;  he  weeps  and  prays 
to  her  to  forgive,  to  heaven  to  save  ;  he  leaves  her  now,  to 
catch  one  of  the  horses  and  bear  her  home. 

All  this  time,  her  clasp  on  her  letter  has  never  relaxed, 
and  as  she  opens  her  eyes  and  finds  herself  alone,  with 
trembling  fingers  she  tears  off  the  envelope.  There  are  two 
letters  inclosed.  She  reads  a  line  or  two  of  the  one  j  then 
reads  the  other  through,  once,  twice — it  is  very  short — and 
yet  again.  She  takes  up  the  first  now,  but  does  not  try  to 
read  it,  only  presses  it  to  her  lips  in  a  long,  long  kiss,  as 
though  the  senseless  paper  were  her  love's  warm  mouth  ; 
finally  she  hides  both  letters  in  her  dress,  and  closes  her 
eyes  again.     A  little,  tender  smile  dawns  upon  her  face. 

Thus,  through  the  mist  of  his  tears  of  agony  and  remorse 
Bernardo  sees  her,  and  marvels.  He  wonders  more,  when, 
as  he  raises  her  in  his  arms,  she  lifts  her  beautiful  eyes  to 
his  with  no  reproach  in  their  glance,  only  the  same  sweet 
smile  that  hovers  round  her  mouth. 

"  Muchas  gracias,  sefior,"  she  breathes,  for,  you  see,  just 
then  it  did  not  matter  much,  in  her  estimation,  that  she  was 
going  to  die  ;  she  forgot  for  the  moment  the  poor  little 
grandmother,  and  what  might  have  been.  With  his  letter 
had  come  one  from  the  colonel.    They  had  killed  her  soldier. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1899.  A.  B.  Smith. 


"  The  advantages  of  a  robust  frame  and  a  sterling  tem- 
perament are  many  and  obvious,  but  there  is  a  reverse  to 
this  medal  as  to  others,"  says  the  Medical  Press.  "  The 
man  with  a  bad  constitution — that  is  to  say,  with  an  organ- 
ism which  'rounds  on  him'  with  implacable  ferocity  when- 
ever he  relaxes,  be  it  ever  so  slightly,  his  observance  of  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  dietetic,  or  social — may  be  likened  to  the 
impecunious  citizen  who  rejoices  in  little  or  no  credit  and 
is  constrained  to  pass  his  purse  in  review  before  proceeding 
to  make  a  purchase.  He  can  not  run  greatly  into  debt,  be- 
cause his  bills  are  presented  day  by  day.  So  it  is  with  him 
physiologically.  He  looks  with  envious  eyes  at  his  sturdier 
fellow  who  violates  every  rule  of  health  and  propriety  night 
after  night,  yet  rises  with  (or  after)  the  lark,  gay  and,  ap- 
parently, unaffected  by  his  previous  indiscretions,  while  he, 
poor  man,  is  punished  severely  by  a  day  of  headache  and 
dyspepsia,  following  not  improbably  a  night  of  unrest. 
With  him  the  punishment  follows  too  swiftly  on  the  offense 
for  any  doubt  to  subsist  in  his  mind  as  to  the  relationship  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  consequence  is  that  he,  more  or  less 
reluctantly,  avoids  the  excesses  which  he  enjoys  for  such  a 
brief  period  and  regrets  for  so  long.  The  carefulness  of 
habit  thus  begotten  ultimately  characterizes  his  life  as  a 
whole.  He,  at  any  rate,  will  not  smoke  one  cigar  too  many 
or  too  strong.  He  is  not  the  man  to  cycle  himself  into  a 
state  of  exhaustion  which  the  morrow  only  accentuates. 
The  stronger,  burlier  viveur  goes,  so  to  speak,  the  whole 
hog.  He  rejoices  in  apparently  unlimited  credit,  and  he 
stops  not  to  count  the  cost.  Slowly  but  surely  the  bills 
accumulate,  and  by  and  by  he  finds  himself  physiologically 
bankrupt.  It  is  not  until  the  bills  are  presented  that  he  real- 
izes how  extravagant  he  has  been,  and  this  at  a  stage  too  late 
for  the  lesson  to  be  of  any  benefit.  '  The  creaking  gate 
hangs  long.' "  ^„ 
m  •  ^ 

The  French  colonist  continues  to  complain  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  find  a  wife  of  his  own  race  unless  he 
makes  the  journey  home  for  the  purpose,  an  expedient  that 
is  often  impracticable  for  colonists  of  the  poorer  class.  This 
state  of  things  has  more  especially  attracted  the  attention  of 
General  Galliem  in  Madagascar,  and  the  contemplated 
action  of  the  government  is  largely  due  to  his  urgent  repre- 
sentations. The  projected  scheme  is  a  central  emigration 
office  for  women  in  Paris,  with  a  number  of  branch  offices 
throughout  the  country  in  the  agricultnral  districts,  as  well 
as  in  the  towns.  In  this  way  an  effort  will  be  made  to  show 
the  advantages  of  immigration  and  the  eligibility  of  colonial 
husbands  to  suitable  young  women.  Something  more  will 
be  done  for  them,  however,  than  to  give  them  advice. 
Approved  candidates  will  be  provided  with  a  trousseau  and 
with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  live  for  a  time 
after  landing.  The  state  is  also  to  give  them  a  free  passage 
and  will  aid  them  to  find  employment.  Whether  it  will 
carry  its  solicitude  to  the  extent  of  procuring  them  introduc- 
tions to  marriageable  young  men  is  not  stated.  Each  trous- 
seau is  to  cost  about  sixty  dollars,  and  some  twenty  dollars 
is  to  be  allowed  as  pocket-money.  To  begin  with,  an  an- 
nual expenditure  is  contemplated  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. ,_.„, 


Here  are  some  of  the  transpositions  of  the  line  from 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  "  The  plowman  homeward  plods  hii 
weary  way  "  : 

The  weary  plowman  plods  his  homeward  way. 
The  weary  plowman  homeward  plods  his  way. 
The  plowman,  weary,  plods  bis  homeward  way. 
The  plowman,  weary,  homeward  plods  his  way. 
Weary,  the  plowman  plods  his  homeward  way. 
Weary,  the  plowman  homeward  plods  his  way. 
Homeward  the  plowman  plods  his  weary  way. 
Homeward  the  plowman,  weary,  plods  his  way. 
Homeward  the  weary  plowman  plods  his  way. 
Homeward  plods  the  weary  plowman  his  way. 
The  homeward  plowman,  weary,  plods  his  way. 
The  homeward  plowman  plods  his  weary  way. 


Sand  stored  in  a  large  tank  from  which  it  can  be  sifted  auto- 
matically to  any  or  all  parts  of  the  building  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  smother  a  fire  effectively,  is  a  new  idea  to  be  used 
in  the  new  telephone  company's  exchange  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  It  is  thought  sand  will  be  less  injurious  to  the  electrical 
apparatus  than  water  or  chemicals.  .,,„, 


Funerals  on  Sunday  are  discountenanced  by  fifteen  clergy- 
men of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  not  only  because  of  the  un- 
necessary and  uncalled-for  strain  upon  them  as  clergymen, 
but  because  of  the  amount  of  Sunday  labor  required  of 
laboring  men  who  need  rest.  Jll— 


May  22,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    WAR    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

The  American  Volunteer  in  Action— Brave  Deeds  Before  Malabon— 

The  Heroic  Wounded— Filipinos  Attack  Dewey's  Ships 

— Alleged  Looting  of  the  Soldiers. 


The  American  volunteer  soldier  has  covered  his  name  with 
glory  by  his  fierce  charges  through  the  Philippine  jungles.  He 
himself  writes  gory  letters  home  and  leaves  his  deeds  of 
bravery  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  to  be  chronicled  by  others. 
We  quote  from  late  mail  accounts  of  the  campaign. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post>  in  a 
description  of  the  Battle  of  Malabon,  tells  of  a  volunteer 
who  was  shot  through  the  chest : 

"  When  those  beside  him  stopped  to  give  him  attention,  be  objected 
and  said  he  was  all  right,  and  lor  them  to  go  on  and  keep  up  the  fight. 
In  spite  of  this  they  bandaged  his  wound  and  helped  him  a  little  to  the 
rear,  but  he  protested  that  he  could  go  alone,  and  finally  they  left  him 
and  hastened  back  to  the  firing-line.  He  was  only  a  boy  of  twenty,  and 
bad  been  joked  by  his  comrades  many  times  about  '  cold  feet,'  but  now 
they  knew  better.  He  snuggled  along  a  little  farther  and  came  upon  a 
man  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  when  found  by  the  hospital  corps,  he  was 
doing  the  best  he  could  to  bind  up  the  other  man's  wound.  '  Don't 
mind  me,'  he  said  to  those  who  found  him,  '  but  take  my  gun  and  belt, 
and  help  lick  those  cowards  behind  the  trenches  in  front."  But  they  did 
mind  him.  They  placed  him  tenderly  on  a  stretcher,  and  carried  him  to 
the  rear,  but  before  they  reached  the  field  hospital  the  young  hero  was 
dead. 

"  On  the  extreme  left  an  officer  with  twenty  men  advanced  up  a  road 
covered  by  heavy  intrenchments,  from  which  a  flank  fire  was  being 
poured  upon  the  line  storming  tbe  breastworks  in  front.  This  fire  was 
answered  by  this  little  band  until  three  of  them  were  killed  and  five 
wounded.  For  half  an  hour  they  stayed  there,  drawing  this  fire  away 
from  the  main  line,  until,  with  the  loss  of  those  hurt  and  those  who  had 
taken  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  tbe  platoon  was  reduced  to  eight  men, 
two  of  them  wounded.  The  insurrectos  saw  they  were  cut  off  and  be- 
gan advancing  on  them,  screened  by  the  brush  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  and  the  officer  saw  that  he  must  withdraw  or  lose  all  of  his  men. 
The  road  was  a  pike  five  feet  high  and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  bayou 
too  deep  to  be  crossed.  One  of  tbe  wounded  men  was  shot  through 
the  thigh,  but  could  walk  a  little  ;  but  the  other,  shot  in  the  arm  and 
neck,  bad  lost  so  much  blood  be  could  not  stand  up.  The  first  one, 
pulled  in  front  by  one  man  and  pushed  from  behind  by  another,  worked 
his  way  slowly  along  the  edge  of  tbe  pike,  up  to  bis  knees  in  mud,  the 
officer  bringing  up  the  rear  and  encouraging  him  at  every  step.  As  for 
tbe  other  man,  two  of  his  comrades  stood  him  on  his  feet,  and  with  one 
supporting  bim  on  each  side,  they  walked  slowly  and  deliberately  down 
the  road,  fully  exposed  to  the  hail  of  bullets  showered  upon  them,  for 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  until  a  little  turn  in  the  road  took  them 
out  of  range.     It  was  the  bravest  act  1  ever  saw." 

When  the  line  reached  the  Malabon  River,  the  bridge 
was  found  in  ruins  : 

"  The  insurgents  were  behind  the  breastworks  and  stone  barricades, 
sweeping  the  approach  to  the  bridge  with  their  fire.  A  small  squad  of 
engineers  advanced  with  planks  and  bamboo  matting,  and  while  the 
bullets  rained  about  them,  repaired  the  bridge.  Then  a  column  rushed 
across,  and  the  natives  fled  to  a  safer  place. 

"  I  saw  a  member  of  the  signal  corps  stand  up  boldly  on  the  top  of  a 
captured  trench,  in  plain  view  of  the  enemy,  who  made  him  a  special 
target,  and  wave  his  flag  signals  as  deliberately  as  if  on  signal  drill, 
notifying  the  artillery  of  tbe  position  of  our  lines  and  the  location  of  in- 
surgent trenches  that  should  be  shelled.  ...  A  small  party  was  ad- 
vancing up  a  road  swept  by  Mauser  and  Remington  bullets  from  half  a 
dozen  barricades  and  short  trenches.  The  party  was  too  small  to  ad- 
vance further,  and  so,  at  four  hundred  yards  range,  they  continued  the 
fight  from  the  open  against  the  protected  enemy.  Two  of  the  men 
calmly  seated  themselves  in  tbe  road,  crossed  their  legs,  and  began 
sharpshooting  at  the  scores  of  heads  that  constantly  appeared  above  the 
fortifications  as  bullets  were  rained  upon  them.  There  they  sat,  dis- 
cussing with  each  other  the  range  and  the  effect  of  their  shots  as  de- 
liberately as  at  target  practice,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  neither  of 
these  men  was  hit." 

The  same  correspondent  continues  : 

"  In  front  of  Malabon  tbe  general  field  hospital  was  established  in 
the  waiting-room  of  the  Caloocan  depot,  and  as  fast  as  the  wounded 
were  attended  to,  or  tbe  bodies  of  the  dead  were  brought  in,  they  were 
placed  on  the  train  and  sent  at  once  to  Manila.  In  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  battle  began  the  first  wounded  men  were  being  tenderly  cared 
for  at  the  general  hospital.  The  scenes  at  the  Caloocan  station  were 
pitiful  and  heartrending,  and  yet  they  made  one  feel  proud  of  his 
countrymen.  Not  a  complaint,  and  hardly  a  groan,  was  heard  from  a 
man,  no  matter  how  badly  he  was  wounded  or  how  much  pain  he 
suffered  from  the  necessary  handling,  and  even  cutting,  of  his  wound 
by  die  surgeon.  On  the  other  hand,  those  not  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood  joked  and  laughed  about  their  hurts,  and  each  was  ready  cheer- 
fully to  tell  tbe  by-standers  how  it  happened,  and  what  be  saw  of  the 
batde  before  he  was  bit.  Not  a  few  mingled  with  their  stories  praises  of 
the  work  of  the  hospital  corps  on  the  field,  and  of  the  heroism  of  their 
comrades,  the  roar  of  whose  guns  was  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  as 
they  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  insurgents.  Some  came 
hobbling  up,  using  a  rifle  for  a  crutch,  others  holding  one  roughly 
bandaged  arm  with  the  uninjured  other.  Some  crawled  painfully  along, 
shot  in  the  leg  or  body,  until  they  were  observed,  and  men  went  out  to 
bring  them  in,  while  others  were  carried  in  on  litters  or  the  arms  of 
their  comrades,  or  walked  slowly  and  painfully,  their  arms  about  the 
necks  of  those  assisting  them.  Patiendy  they  all  waited  for  their  turn 
on  the  surgeon's  table,  the  more  slightly  wounded  refusing  to  take  their 
turn  when  others  more  severely  injured  had  been  brought  in  later.  One 
man,  who  bad  waited  a  long  nnie  in  this  way,  and  at  last  had  taken  his 
place  on  the  table,  all  others  having  been  attended  to,  insisted  upon 
getting  up  again  to  give  place  to  a  badly  wounded  man  just  then 
brought  in.  A  man  with  a  painful  but  not  immediately  disabling  wound 
in  the  side  joked  with  the  surgeon  and  others  as  the  knife  and  bandage 
were  busy  in  getting  him  into  shape  to  go  to  the  hospital.  When  he 
was  ready,  he  lowered  himself  painfully  to  the  floor,  remarking  : 
*  That's  a  good  job,  doc.  Where's  my  gun  ? '  They  all  made  light  of 
their  injuries,  seemed  anxious  not  to  give  any  one  trouble,  and  thanked 
everybody  who  did  any  thing  for  them." 

A  soldier  in  the  Kansas  regiment  tells  this  story  about 
Colonel  Funston  : 

"When  the  fight  was  over,  Colonel  Funston  called  to  Sergeant 
Whisner,  and  said  :  'Jake,  where  did  you  get  those  fighters?  They 
are  tbe  best  I  ever  saw.'  Jake  only  replied  with  a  laugh,  and  said  : 
'We  have  got  plenty  more  like  them  in  Kansas  City.'  Colonel  Funston 
is  proud  of  us,  and  maybe  we  are  not  proud  of  him.  He  is  tbe  best 
little  fighter  on  the  islands.  He  walks  up  and  down  the  lines  when  tbe 
boys  are  fighting,  saying  :  '  Keep  cool,  boys  ;  they  can't  hit  you. 
Give  'em  hell  I '  Then  he  will  step  up  in  the  line  and  pull  out  his  re- 
volver and  blaze  away  at  the  Filipinos.  He  is  always  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight.  In  the  battle  of  the  woods,  John  Gililan,  oDe  of  the  Com- 
pany B  boys,  was  shot  in  the  leg.  It  stopped  him,  but  he  did  not  fall. 
Colonel  Funston  stepped  up  to  him  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said  :  'John,  they  can't  bit  you.'  John  turned  to  see  who  it  was, 
and  was  just  going  ahead  when  a  bullet  hit  him  in  the  other  leg.  '  I 
can't  go  now,  colonel,  for  I  have  got  one  in  each  leg.'  Then  Colonel 
Funston  said  :  '  That's  too  bad,  John  ;  lie  down,  my  dear  boy,  or  they'll 
bit  you  again.' " 

The  New  York  Sun  correspondent  writes  : 
"  Fifty  men,  sick  men  at  that,  took  French  leave  from  the  First  Re- 
serve hospital  and  went  to  batde.  Four  came  back  wounded  and  some 
got  entirely  well  on  the  excitement.  A  detail  of  hospital- corps  men  is 
continually  busy  scouring  the  streets  of  Manila  for  natives  to  nurse  their 
wounded  countrymen.  From  the  street-cars,  private  houses,  and  shops 
they  are  impressed.  When  the  manager  of  the  Filipino  ward  considers 
that  it  is  time  for  his  helpers  to  have  a  meal  he  discharges  them  and 


takes  on  a  fresh  crew.  They  all  work  willingly  and  not  one  tries  to 
escape  for  fear  of  being  shot  by  the  guards  who  surround  the  place. 
Each  wounded  insurgent  has  a  slip  of  paper  pinned  to  his  clothing  on 
which  is  described  the  extent  of  bis  injuries  as  diagnosed  by  the 
surgeons.  There  are  splintered  shoulders,  broken  legs,  shattered  arms, 
and  perforated  lungs,  all  nicely  dressed  by  skilled  hands,  and  the 
patients  are  left  in  charge  of  the  impressed  nurses." 

The  Filipinos  sometimes  do  foolish  things.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"  As  if  to  give  another  exhibition  of  their  utter  ignorance  of  military 
principles,  the  insurgents  holding  Malabon  ran  a  field-piece  out  upon 
tbe  beach  in  front  ol  the  town,  and  began  firing  at  the  Helena,  lying  off 
the  city  about  half  a  mile.  The  gunboat  immediately  steamed  in  close 
and  opened  up  her  rapid-fire  guns,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  there 
were  left  only  a  pile  of  dead  bodies  and  some  pieces  of  wood  and 
iion." 

Sergeant  King,  of  the  Kansas  regiment,  says  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Messenger : 

"An  accident  befell  a  boatload  of  Ignorrotes  not  long  since.  It 
was  in  this  wise:  The  monitor  Monadnock  lies  just  off  Malabon,  and 
at  night  lights  up  the  whole  country  with  its  search-light.  The  wild 
men  did  not  exactly  admire  this  method  of  competing  with  the  sun,  so 
bethought  themselves  of  a  plan  to  capture  tbe  floating  fort.  Accordingly 
a  large  row-boat  was  procured.  Having  approached  within  a  hundred 
yards,  the  barbarians  discharged  a  volley  of  steel-tipped  arrows,  and 
watched  patiently  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  ship  sink.  The  Monadnock 
fired  upon  them  in  return.  So  far,  three  arms,  two  wisdom  teeth,  parts 
of  four  legs,  and  a  piece  of  wood  have  been  recovered. 

"  At  Caloocan  the  rebels  had  mounted  two  monstrous  muzzle- loading 
guns  captured  in  former  lime  from  the  Spanish.  They  attempted  to 
fire  one  of  these.  The  Americans  collected  the  remains  of  twenty 
rebels  killed  by  the  explosion.  The  remaining  cannon  was  filled  with 
scissors,  knives,  coal,  pieces  of  brick,  nails,  bolts,  a  thermometer,  a 
horse-shoe,  a  car-link,  a  piece  of  rubber  hose,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  large 
quantity  of  hoop-iron  bad  been  driven  into  the  muzzle  so  tightly  that  it 
was  necessary  to  file  it  before  tbe  charge  could  be  drawn.  A  double 
dose  of  powder  was  found,  and  also  a  quantity  of  dynamite." 

Other  letters  tell  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Ernest  A.  Poots, 
of  Company  G,  North  Dakota,  writes  his  father  : 

"  We  opened  up  on  the  right  with  our  long-toms  and  a  3-inch  gun 
from  the  fort  at  7:30  A.  M.  Simultaneously  the  Monadnock  blazed 
away  with  her  10-inch  guns,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  Filipinos 
scatter.  They  were  thrown  straight  up  into  the  air,  and  every  other 
way.  All  we  found  of  one  fellow  was  his  belt  and  a  little  of  the  trunk. 
Some  were  already  buried.  A  few  sharpshooters  take  a  shot  or  two  at 
us  now  and  then.  Six  of  us  are  going  out  for  a  little  fun  with  them 
after  dinner.  .  .  .  Just  got  back.  One  of  the  boys  was  wounded 
slightly  in  the  leg,  but  we  didn't  do  a  thing  to  the  Filipinos.  We 
left  twenty-seven  dead  on  the  field,  and  we  don't  know  how  many 
wounded." 

Charles  R.  Wyland,  a  member  of  Company  C,  Washing- 
ton Volunteers,  tells  of  the  fight  near  Santa  Ana  : 

"In  the  centre  of  tbe  jungle  was  a  large  stone  church  about  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  the  Filipinos  were  using  it  for  a  fort.  A  priest 
received  a  volley  as  he  came  out,  and  had  twenty-seven  bullet-holes 
bored  through  him.  The  priests  seem  to  urge  on  the  natives,  and  the 
Americans  shoot  them  just  tbe  same  as  they  do  the  native  soldiers. 
This  war  is  something  terrible.  You  see  sights  you  can  hardly  believe, 
and  a  life  is  hardly  worth  a  thought.  I  have  seen  a  shell  from  our 
artillery  strike  a  bunch  of  Filipinos,  and  then  they  would  go  scattering 
through  the  air,  legs,  arms,  heads,  all  disconnected.  And  such  sights 
actually  make  our  boys  laugh  and  yell,  '  That  shot  was  a  peach  I '  A 
white  man  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  human.  But  we  know  how  treach- 
erous are  the  Filipinos.  They  will  say  'omigo'  (friend)  to  you,  and 
take  off  their  hats  to  you,  and  as  quickly  as  you  turn  your  back  they 
will  stick  a  knife  into  you.  They  wave  the  black  flag,  which  means 
'  Death  I  No  prisoners  taken.'  No  American  will  allow  himself  to 
fall  into  their  hands,  for  he  knows  that  they  will  kill  him  inch  by  inch. 
I  will  be  glad  when  it  is  all  over,  and  I  think  it  will  be  soon.  1  expect 
that  we  will  all  be  at  home  before  summer  is  over.  But  in  the  mean- 
time our  boys  are  doing  their  duty." 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  looting  by  the  Americans.  Some  of  the  letters  seem 
to  court  investigation.  E.  D.  Furman,  a  private  in  the 
Washington  regiment,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Spokane 
Spokesman- Review \  in  which  he  said  : 

"We  burned  hundreds  of  houses  and  looted  hundreds  more.  Some 
of  the  boys  made  good  hauls  of  jewelry  and  clothing-  Nearly  every 
man  has  at  least  two  suits  of  clothing,  and  our  quarters  are  furnished 
in  style — fine  beds,  with  silken  drapery,  mirrors,  chairs,  rockers, 
cushions,  pianos,  hanging-lamps,  rugs,  pictures,  elc.  We  have  horses 
and  carriages  and  bull-carts  galore,  and  enough  furniture  and  other 
plunder  to  load  a  steamer." 

Captain  Albert  Otis,  of  the  Third  Artillery,  writes : 
"  I  have  six  horses  and  three  carriages  in  my  yard,  and  enough  small 
plunder  for  a  family  of  six.  The  house  I  bad  at  Santa  Ano  had  five 
pianos.  I  could  not  take  them,  so  I  put  a  big  grand  piano  out  of  a 
second-story  window.  You  can  guess  its  finish.  Everything  is  pretty 
quiet  about  here  now." 

The  Burlington  Hawkeye  prints  a  letter  from  Guy  Will- 
iams, of  the  Iowa  regiment,  to  his  brother  in  Burlington. 
Describing  the  capture  of  San  Roque,  Williams  writes  : 

"We  marched  about  seven  miles  through  the  sand,  and  went  into 
camp  for  the  night  in  a  Hide  bamboo  village.  The  people  had  deserted 
the  bouses  and  left  everything  they  had,  and  the  soldiers  made  short 
work  of  the  whole  thing.  They  looted  every  house,  and  found  almost 
everything  from  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  up  to  a  piano,  and  they  carried 
everything  off  or  destroyed  it.  I  did  not  get  anything  of  much  account. 
The  other  companies  had  got  ahead  of  us.  Talk  of  the  natives  plun- 
dering a  town  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  it  with  the  Fiftieth  Iowa." 

A  letter  published  in  Seattle  from  Corporal  Joe  Smith,  of 
one  of  the  Washington  companies,  and  dated  March  30th, 
says : 

"  No  less  than  $10,000  was  found  yesterday  in  Pateros  by  the  men  of 
Companies  D  and  L.  One  man  found  $3,300,  one  $3,000,  one  $1,200, 
one  $800,  and  several  sums  of  $400  or  $500  were  unearthed.  A 
find  of  $1,000  was  made  this  morning.  One  corporal  has  made  finds  of 
$Soo,  $700,  and  $800,  respectively.  In  all,  it  is  a  conservative  estimate 
that  no  less  than  $80,000  has  been  dug  up  in  the  two  towns.  This  was 
found  largely  by  the  men  of  Companies  D,  L,  and  K.  One  man  found 
$1,000  in  a  building,  a  part  of  which  Company  D  had  occupied  as 
quarters  for  several  days  and  moved  away.  Most  of  this  is  in  Mexican 
silver  dollars,  so  must  be  divided  by  two  to  meet  its  value  in  our  money, 
but  some  is  English  or  Spanish  gold. 

"The  statement  of  amounts  seems  exaggerated,  but  I  assure  you 
they  are  given  on  the  best  of  authority.  Most  of  the  money  is  buried 
in  the  ground  under  the  houses  or  cached  in  stone  walls.  Some  was 
dropped  in  cisterns  or  streams.  The  largest  sum  found  in  one  place 
was  $4,200.  For  obvious  reasons  tbe  names  of  the  men  finding  the 
money  have  not  been  made  public." 

A  Tennessee  soldier,  whose  name  is  withheld,  describes 
the  looting  of  the  houses  of  some  of  the  Spanish  officials  at 
Iloiio,  according  to  the  Springfield  Republican; 

' '  The  house  was  a  fine  one,  and  richly  furnished,  but  had  been  looted 
to  a  finish.  The  contents  of  every  drawer  had  been  emptied  on  the 
floor.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  mania  for  destruction  the  average  man 
has  when  the  fear  of  the  law  is  removed.  I  have  seen  them — old, 
sober  business  men,  too— knock  chandeliers  and  plate-glass  mirrors  to 
pieces  just  because  they  couldn't  carry  them  off.     It  is  such  a  pity." 

The  Western  papers  have  been  printing  these  letters  with- 
out any  comment ;  but  in  the  East  they  are  causing  much 
discussion.  ,.h„. 


VICTORIA'S    THIRD    SON. 


The  Duke  of  Connaught  to  Succeed  His  Brother  of  Edinburgh  as 
Ruler  of  a  Petty  German  State— His  Popu- 
larity in  England. 

The  question  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  succession 
has  at  last  been  definitely  settled,  and  England  is  to  lose 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  her  royal  family.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught  has  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  devolve  on  him  as  the  nearest 
agnate  of  the  reigning  duke,  and  in  due  course  of  time, 
unless  unexpected  events  intervene,  he  will  succeed  his 
brother  in  the  sovereignty. 

The  duchy  in  question  is  one  of  the  federation  of  German 
states  that  make  up  the  German  Empire.  As  one  of  the 
petty  sovereigns  that  rule  them  vehemently  declared  at  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  the  present  Czar,  they  are  not 
subject  to  but  allies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  As  such 
they  enjoy  royal  rank,  and  yet  have  few  of  the  cares  inci- 
dent to  kingly  station.  Foreign  relations  virtually  devolve 
upon  the  German  emperor,  and  they  are  left  free  to  develop 
and  foster  their  own  subjects  or  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they 
see  fit.  Some  go  iu  for  manufactures  and  some  become 
patrons  of  the  drama,  but  their  responsibilities  are  no  heavier 
than  they  incline  to  make  them.  How  such  a  life  will  suit 
the  energetic  Duke  of  Connaught  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but 
that  he  has  accepted  it  as  an  evitable  outcome  of  the 
future  was  settled  at  the  family  conference  held  at  Queen 
Victoria's  villa  at  Cimiez  and  attested  by  his  subsequent 
declaration  to  the  diet  three  weeks  ago. 

That  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  England  should  be  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  a  German  duchy  comes  about  in  this  way  : 
The  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 
passes  in  the  male  line  by  primogeniture.  The  last  duke, 
Ernest  the  Second,  died  in  1893  without  male  issue,  and  the 
succession  thus  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  his  younger  and 
only  brother,  Prince  Alfred  of  Coburg,  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort of  Queen  Victoria.  Prince  Albert  being  dead,  the  suc- 
cession fell  to  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the 
latter  renounced  it  in  view  of  his  higher  destiny  as  the  future 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  queen's 
second  son,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  latter  was  in  the 
navy,  but  he  was  more  fond  of  fiddling  than  of  warships, 
being  an  amateur  violinist  of  note,  and  he  readily  forsook 
his  position  here  for  German  sovereignty.  He  may  not 
have  been  very  keen  about  it,  but  his  wife,  the  Duchess 
Marie,  is  an  ambitious  woman  and  doubtless  influenced  him 
to  move  to  the  more  independent  sphere.  Their  only  son, 
Prince  Alfred,  died,  however,  in  February,  and,  as  the 
present  duke  and  duchess  are  not  likely  to  be  blessed  with 
another  son  at  this  late  date,  it  became  advisable  to  de- 
termine at  once  the  succession.  There  was  some  talk  that 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  purposed  passing  the  honor  in  favor 
of  his  son,  Prince  Arthur,  but  as  the  latter  is  only  sixteen, 
that  was  deemed  inadvisable  and  he  has  kept  it  for  himself. 

The  third  son  of  Queen  Victoria — popularly  known  by 
his  earlier  title  of  Prince  Arthur — is,  as  I  have  said,  next  to 
the  queen  herself,  the  most  popular  member  of  the  royal 
family.  He  was  born  in  1850,  and  is  consequently  in  his 
forty-ninth  year.  He  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich  when  only  sixteen,  and  two  years  later  joined 
the  Royal  Engineers  as  a  lieutenant.  Promotion  came 
quickly  to  him,  as  did  also  frequent  change  of  corps,  and 
now,  after  serving  in  every  branch  of  the  service — cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers,  and  infantry — he  has  become  a  general, 
having  had  command  of  the  Guards'  Brigade  in  Egypt  in 
1882,  where  he  was  present  at  the  Battles  of  Mahshuta  and 
Tel-el-Kebir,  and  was  thrice  mentioned  in  dispatches.  He 
has  also  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
in  the  Bombay  army,  and,  since  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  retire- 
ment, at  Aldershot.  He  has  always  shown  himself  a  brave 
man,  a  skillful  tactician,  and  a  leader  as  careful  for  the  wel- 
fare, moral,  material,  and  military,  of  his  men  as  of  himself. 
Naturally  he  is  popular  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army, 
and  might  have  looked  forward  to  the  hope  of  becoming 
commander-in-chief,  an  office  he  is  eminently  qualified  to 
fill.  But  the  opinion  of  the  leading  men  here  is  against  that 
post  ever  again  being  filled  by  a  member  of  the  royal 
family. 

For  the  present,  his  position  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
Designated  as  the  future  ruler  of  a  foreign  state,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  continue  to  hold  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal office  in  the  British  army.  Thus  his  occupation  will  be 
gone  until,  in  due  course,  he  shall  be  called  upon  to  assume 
the  duties  of  sovereignty.  And  that  is  a  contingency  that  is 
by  no  means  imminent.  The  present  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha  will  probably  abandon  the  intention  of  abdicat- 
ing which  was  attributed  to  him  a  year  or  two  ago,  when 
the  health  of  the  late  Prince  Alfred  of  Coburg  had  de- 
veloped no  alarming  symptoms.  Certainly  his  wife  will  do 
her  best  to  keep  him  on  the  throne,  for  the  Duchess  Marie 
is  only  forty-five,  and  she  can  not  view  with  pleasure  the 
prospect  of  being  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  queen  in 
exile.  The  only  person,  in  fact,  who  will  feel  immediately 
the  effects  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  declaration  is  his 
son,  Prince  Arthur,  who  will  have  to  leave  Eton  at  once  for 
a  German  school,  where  he  can  and  will  be  brought  up 
amid  his  future  subjects.  Piccadilly. 

London,  April  28,  1899. 


The  Chicago  River  is  combustible,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  firemen  of  the  city,  who  declare  that  it  should  be  watched 
with  the  same  care  as  the  picture-frame  factories  and  other 
inflammable  things.  It  actually  caught  fire  the  other  day, 
and  blazed  until  the  fire-boat  turned  on  streams  of  water  to 
quench  it.  The  bridge  at  Kinzie  Street  was  damaged  five 
thousand  dollars'  worth  by  the  flames,  and  other  bridges 
and  adjoining  warehouses  suffered.  The  cause  of  the  fire 
is  believed  to  have  been  oil  which  ran  into  the  river  from  a 
sewer  and  covered  the  surface. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


May  22, 1899. 


THE    SECRET    OF    YOUTH. 


New    York    Society    Women    Do    Not    Grow  Old— New    Types    of 

Heroines— English  Traits  That  Are  Not  Feminine— The 

French  Art  of  Being;  Attractive. 

A  strange  thing  one  notices  in  New  York  society  is  that 
there  are  no  old  women,  just  as,  in  England,  there  are  no 
fat  ones.  To  be  sure  there  are  ladies  who  have  cotton-white 
hair  and  a  few  lines  on  their  faces  that  indicate,  delicately, 
the  wrong  side  of  forty  ;  but  they  are  vivacious,  well-dressed, 
sparkling  ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  of  the  "  dear  old  lady  " 
about  them  at  all.  It  is  not  that  they  try  to  look  young,  even 
when  they  wear  pink  roses  in  their  gray  hair,  but  they  are 
young.  In  a  very  serious  paper  I  read  something,  not  long 
ago,  about  the  bones  knitting  at  a  later  age  now  than  they 
did  a  half-century  ago,  making  it  a  scientific  fact  that  people 
stay  young  longer  than  they  did.  But  whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  the  fact  certainly  remains  that  there  are  no  old 
ladies.  They  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  America.  One 
sees  them  often  enough  in  England — staid,  placid,  with  their 
hair  neatly  parted  and  brought  over  the  forehead  in  two 
thin,  smooth  bands  under  a  cap  of  white  lace  and  ribbons. 
To  paraphrase  Anstey,  "  There  are  old  ladies  who  are  not 
old  ladies  who  are  old  ladies,  and  then  again  there  are 
old  ladies  who  are  old  ladies  who  are  not  old  ladies." 

The  secret  of  real  youth,  that  no  paint  or  powder  can 
supply,  is  to  take  an  interest  in  the  passing  affairs  of  the 

day to  be  up  in  all  the  subjects  that  are  talked  about  and 

to  be  "good  company."  One  can  be  old  at  forty  by  simply 
giving  up,  looking  on  with  a  lack-lustre  eye  while  the  world 
goes  gayly  on,  or  be  young  at  sixty  by  reason  of  wit  and 
the  ability  to  join  in. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Miss  Kate  Field  in  Hon- 
olulu just  a  few  months  before  her  death.  She  was  in  good 
health  then,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  a  visit  from  her  was 
an  event  to  hail  with  joyous  shouts.  She  must  have  been 
near  to  sixty  years  old,  she  used  no  arts  to  conceal  her  age, 
and  yet  she  could  not  have  been  called  "  an  old  lady."  I 
remember  her  so  well,  as  I  saw  her  last  at  Honolulu.  She 
wore  a  white-muslin  gown  (for  it  was  a  hot  day),  with  a  pink 
ribbon  tied  about  her  slender  waist.  On  her  head  was  a 
chip  hat,  trimmed  with  pink  roses,  and  underneath,  her  soft, 
gray  hair  curled  ;  her  cheeks  were  red,  and  her  bright  eyes 
shone  with  excitement  as  a  large  party  of  us  stood  and 
argued  with  her,  half-laughingly,  half  seriously,  on  some 
political  question  of  the  day,  while  we  all  applauded  her 
witty  sallies.  The  fun  died  out  of  us  all  when  she  left  the 
party,  for  she  had  that  electricity,  or  vivacity,  or  whatever 
you  may  call  it,  that  is  the  charm  and  essence  of  youth. 

It  is  hard  to  say  now  just  when  a  women  can  begin  to 
call  herself  old  ;  or,  I  should  say,  when  others  could  consider 
her  so.  In  Shakespeare's  days,  he  made  his  heroine,  Juliet, 
fourteen  ;  at  that  rate  twenty-five  would  have  been  thought, 
if  not  old,  at  least  "getting  on  a  bit."  It  is  very  seldom  now 
that  one  reads  of  a  heroine  under  twenty  ;  and  the  femme 
de  trente  ans  has  long  been  a  favorite  of  the  French. 

In  a  foolish  little  English  penny  paper  it  amuses  me  to 
take,  I  industriously  read  the  correspondents'  column,  and 
the  question  is  often  asked  :  "  I  am  twenty  years  old  ;  do 
you  think  I  am  too  young  to  marry  ?  "  What  would  Clarissa 
Harlowe  have  said  to  that  ? 

Indeed,  the  tender,  clinging,  baby  thing  of  the  past,  who 
stammered  in  sweet  confusion  when  a  man  asked  her  the 
time  of  day,  and  promptly  fainted  and  fell  a  dead  weight 
into  his  arms  when  the  house  took  fire,  was  a  creation  of 
man.  There  were  other  kinds,  but  he  liked  them  that  way  ; 
so,  when  he  wrote  his  books  (and  he  did  all  the  story-telling 
in  those  days)  he  lauded  the  delicate  creature  to  the  skies, 
and  the  artists  (also  men)  painted  the  dear  thing  with  no 
shoulders  and  a  high,  narrow  forehead.  But  women  stepped 
into  the  field,  and  described  and  painted  the  other  kind  ; 
and  the  stronger-hearted  plucked  up  a  little  courage,  and 
have  gone  on  developing  through  succeeding  generations, 
until  now  the  English,  who  are  always  a  step  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  us,  have  bred  a  new  type  of  woman.  We  meet  her 
in  the  flesh  at  English  garden-parties  and  at  afternoon  teas  ; 
she  is  known  in  song  and  story.  Mr.  Kipling  has  her  for 
his  heroine  in  "William  the  Conqueror"  ;  she  is  a  good 
chum,  a  steadfast  friend — in  fact,  a  fine,  manly,  straight- 
forward, all-round  good  fellow.  Not  a  touch  of  coquetry, 
nothing  at  all  of  what  the  French  would  consider  feminine  ; 
not  a  bit  of  humor,  a  woman  to  appall  the  stoutest-hearted 
Yankee.  One  can  not  imagine  William  wearing  lace,  or 
smiling  from  behind  a  fan.  Her  clothes  are  straight, 
tailor-made  English  tweed  ;  her  figure  extra  tall,  spare, 
painfully  thin,  as  flat  in  the  chest  as  a  boy's — in  fact,  the 
new  English  type. 

The  hero's  wife  in  "  Lord  and  Lady  Algy  "  is  the  same 
person  in  a  different  sphere.  She  gambles,  gives  tips  on  the 
races,  and  smokes  cigarettes  ;  but  she  is  her  husband's  best 
friend.  There  is  no  nonsense  about  her  ;  no  waste  of  words. 
She  is  direct,  manly,  and  to  the  point.  After  a  misunder- 
standing (in  the  play),  which  she  takes  in  the  most  gentle- 
manly spirit,  the  husband  and  wife  make  up  over  a  friendly 
cigarette.  The  type  is  admirable  in  many  ways.  You  know 
that  Lady  Algy  and  William  would  both  be  incapable  of  a 
lie,  or  a  petty  deceit ;  they  are  breezy,  out-of-doors  people, 
and  they  know  all  about  guns  and  horses.  It  seems  as 
though  the  Englishmen  had  refused  to  stoop  to  the  girls,  so 
they,  in  a  body,  have  come  over  to  the  men's  side  ;  they 
have  dropped  their  airs  and  graces,  their  fainting-fits  and 
scent-bottles,  and  are  gentlemanly  and  cool  and  friendly. 
That  may  explain  why  so  few  of  our  men  marry  English 
women,  while  the  reverse  is  so  often  the  case.  English  men, 
however  dull  they  may  be  with  their  everlasting  talk  of  out- 
doors, are,  at  any  rate,  manly  and  honest,  two  qualities  that 
always  attract  women  ;  while  English  women,  with  the  same 
masculine  virtues,  fail  to  allure  the  American  man. 

f  ne  can  judge  the  women  of  a  nation  by  their  fashion- 
papers  (the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  tells  volumes  about  us  to 
the  careful  observer),  and  a  picture  in  the  Queen  of  a  new 


garment— the  "ladies'  pajamas  "—gives  the  whole  secret 
away.  They  have  no  sense  of  humor.  What  American 
woman  could  see  herself,  even  in  the  privacy  of  her  bed- 
room, with  the  doors  locked,  in  that  costume  without  going 
into  shrieks  of  laughter?  And  a  Frenchwoman  would  pre- 
fer death  to  donning  such  a  garment. 

Of  the  three  nations,  the  women  of  France  are  supreme 
in  the  art  of  being  attractive.  Even  with  the  odds  against 
her  in  looks,  the  dainty  creature  can  manage  to  look  ador- 
able. Frenchwomen  combine  the  most  bewitching  arts  with 
a  shrewd  business  ability,  good  sense,  and  thrift.  One  is 
apt  to  take  them  somewhat  superficially — a  mass  of  lace,  and 
fluffy  hair,  and  rustliDg  silk— but  in  the  shop-keeping  classes 
in  France  one  sees  their  ability.  The  man  and  wife  work 
together  ;  there  is  no  talk  of  woman's  rights  or  equality. 
The  Frenchwoman  is  her  husband's  equal,  his  help-meet, 
and  also  his  adorable,  charming  companion.  However 
thrifty  she  may  be,  with  her  bright,  black  eyes  on  the  look- 
out for  francs,  she  never  forgets  to  arrange  her  hair  in 
elaborate  puffs  and  curls,  and  her  stockings  are  always  of 
silk. 

A  Frenchwoman  of  my  acquaintance,  during  the  terrible 
blizzard  of  last  winter,  was  dressing  for  dinner  at  a  house 
we  were  both  visiting.  Her  bodice  and  petticoat  were  of 
the  finest  cambric,  ruffled  with  real  lace.  "  Heavens  !  "  I 
cried,  aghast,  for  the  thermometer  was  twenty  below  zero, 
"  don't  you  wear  flannels  ?  "  "  Oh,  never  !  "  she  said,  with 
a  shudder  ;  "  you  see  I  am  married,  and  I  always  like  my 
husband  to  see  me  looking  nice." 

And  Lady  Algy  wears  pajamas  !  ISOBEL  STRONG. 

New  York,  May  9,  1899. 


IN    BOHEMIA. 


I'd  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than  in  any  other  land  ; 

For  only  there  are  the  values  true, 

And  the  laurels  gathered  in  all  men's  view. 

The  prizes  of  traffic  and  state  are  won 

By  shrewdness  or  force  or  by  deeds  undone  ; 

But  fame  is  sweeter  without  the  feud, 

And  the  wise  of  Bohemia  are  never  shrewd. 

Here,  pilgrims  stream  with  a  faith  sublime 

From  every  class  and  clime  and  time, 

Aspiring  only  to  be  enrolled 

With  the  names  that  are  writ  in  the  book  of  gold ; 

And  each  one  bears  in  mind  or  hand 

A  palm  of  the  dear  Bohemian  land. 

The  scholar  first,  with  his  book— a  youth 

Aflame  with  the  glory  of  harvested  truth ; 

A  girl  with  a  picture,  a  man  with  a  play, 

A  boy  with  a  wolf  he  has  modeled  in  clay  ; 

A  smith  with  a  marvelous  hilt  and  sword, 

A  player,  a  king,  a  ploughman,  a  lord — 

And  the  player  is  king  when  the  door  is  past. 

The  ploughman  is  crowned,  and  the  lord  is  last  I 

I'd  rather  fail  in  Bohemia  than  win  in  another  land  ; 
There  are  no  titles  inherited  there, 
No  hoard  or  hope  for  the  brainless  heir  ; 
No  gilded  dullard  native-born 
1  To  stare  at  his  fellow  with  leaden  scorn  : 
Bohemia  has  none  but  adopted  sons ; 
Its  limits,  where  Fancy's  bright  stream  runs  ; 
Its  honors,  not  garnered  for  thrift  or  trade, 
But  for  beauty  and  truth  men's  souls  have  made. 
To  the  empty  heart  in  a  jeweled  breast 
There  is  value,  maybe,  in  a  purchased  crest ; 
But  the  thirsty  of  soul  soon  learn  to  know 
The  moistureless  froth  of  the  social  show  ; 
The  vulgar  sham  of  the  pompous  feast 
Where  the  heaviest  purse  is  the  highest  priest ; 
The  organized  charity,  scrimped  and  iced, 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  statistical  Christ  : 
The  smile  restrained,  the  respectable  cant, 
When  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in  want  ; 
Where  the  only  aim  is  to  keep  afloat, 
And  a  brother  may  drown  with  a  cry  in  his  throat. 
Oh,  I  long  for  the  glow  of  a  kindly  heart  and  the  grasp 

of  a  friendly  hand, 
And  I'd  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than  in  any  other  land. 
— John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


An  epidemic  of  suicides  raged  in  Paris  during  the  month 
of  April.  No  fewer  than  seventeen  cases  of  suicide  were 
reported  at  the  prefecture  of  police  on  one  Sunday.  Suicide 
on  account  of  unrequited  affection  is  not  rare  in  Paris,  but 
nearly  all  these  recent  cases  were  due  to  poverty.  The  fact 
that  so  many  occurred  on  the  same  day  is  accounted  for  by 
Saturday  being  the  quarter-day  for  small  rents.  One  of  the 
most  sad  of  the  seventeen  tragedies  was  enacted  in  the  Rue 
Versigny,  at  Montmartre,  where  a  widow,  Mme.  Legouge, 
thirty  years  of  age,  killed  herself  and  her  two  little  boys. 
She  had  worked  hard  in  trying  to  make  a  living  as  a  dress- 
maker ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  had  fallen  behind  in 
paying  her  rent,  and  decided  to  put  an  end  to  her  existence. 
Similar  reasons  led  to  the  suicide  of  a  couple,  aged  fifty  and 
sixty  respectively,  in  the  Rue  Hautpoul.  They  had  been 
reduced  to  want  by  the  death  of  their  son.  ,„,„, 


Former  Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower,  of  New  York,  is 
dead  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  and 
worked  hard  lor  his  education.  He  went  to  New  York  and 
into  Wall  Street  in  1870  and  soon  after  organized  a  banking 
firm  that  became  a  power.  He  was  always  a  Democrat 
and  in  1 88 1  he  defeated  William  Waldorf  Astor  for  Congress. 
He  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  in  1 89 1 .  Mr.  Flower 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Federal  Steel  Trust,  whose 
stock  already  issued  is  $99,737,000.  Good  authorities 
estimate  that  Mr.  Flower's  profits  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  in  Wall  Street  have  exceeded  $10,000,000.  He  had 
become  in  that  time  the  acknowledged  speculative  leader  in 
the  financial  markets  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Flower 
married  in  1859.  Only  one  of  his  children  survives,  Emma 
Gertrude,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  B.  Taylor.  ,^„i 


The  Japanese  have  had  a  hospital-ship  built  in  Renfrew, 
Scotland.  It  is  about  two  thousand  tons,  with  a  speed  of 
fifteen  knots,  and  will  be  used  in  times  of  peace  as  a  mer- 
chant vessel.  As  fitted  up  for  the  treatment  of  wounded  in 
time  of  war,  there  will  be  three  hundred  beds  for  patients, 
with  first-class  accommodations  for  the  medical  staff,  nurses, 
and  attendants.  ...„, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whose  father  shot  himself  in  a 
cab,  is  engaged  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  eldest 
granddaughter,  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor. 

A  gold  cross  of  honor  has  been  given  to  a  Berlin  cook, 
Johanna  Mock,  by  the  Empress  Augusta,  for  fifty-five  years' 
faithful  service  in  one  family.  She  was  passed  on  from 
mother  to  daughter. 

Dr.  Leander  S.  Jameson,  who  led  the  raid  into  the  Trans-   1 
vaal  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1895,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land for  South  Africa  last  week.     This  is   his  first  visit  to 
South  Africa  since  the  raid. 

Mark  Twain's  lawyers  have  bought  for  him  the  old  frame 
house  in  which  he  was  born  at  Florida,  Mo.  It  is  said  that 
the  new  owner  will  renovate  the  place  and  restore  it  to  the 
condition  it  was  in  during  his  boyhood. 

When  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  in  Rome  last  month 
she  passed  incognita  as  "  Mrs.  Smith."  Under  this  ex- 
cellent disguise  she  and  her  daughters  dined  at  a  restaurant, 
taking  their  turn  at  being  served  and  having  a  good  time 
generally. 

Edward  Atkinson,  whose  "  anti-imperialism  "  pamphlets 
were  seized  in  this  city,  is  one  of  Boston's  many  noted  men. 
His  education  was  not  profound,  but  as  an  example  of  self- 
education  Boston  points  to  her  remarkable  economist  and 
"ami"  with  a  glow  of  pride.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  sixty-two 
years  old. 

A  dispatch  from  Apia  says  that  Chief-Justice  Chambers 
has  overruled  Consul  Osborn's  refusal  to  pay  King  Malietoa 
Tanu's  salary,  and  has  ordered  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  month  be  paid  to  him,  as  demanded.  This  is 
three  times  the  amount  that  Malietoa  Laupepa,  father  of  the 
present  king,  received. 

According  to  Vanity  Fair,  the  Queen  of  Italy  is  heavier 
than  any  other  queen  in  Europe,  her  weight  being  176 
pounds,  whereas  Queen  Victoria  does  not  weigh  more  than 
171  pounds.  Next  in  weight  comes  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
who  weighs  147  pounds,  and  then  the  Queen  of  Belgium, 
who  weighs  143.  The  Queen  of  Portugal  is  only  123  ;  and 
the  Empress  of  Russia  does  not  weigh  more  than  120 
pounds.  The  murdered  Empress  of  Austria  was  under  100 
pounds. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  Russian 
Easter  festival  was  the  Czar's  reinstatement  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  Michailovitch  as  staff-captain  in  the  Caucasus 
Rifles.  The  grand  duke  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  late  Czar, 
Alexander  the  Third,  owing  to  his  morganatic  marriage  in 
1 89 1  with  the  beautiful  Countess  von  Merenberg,  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  author  Pushkiov.  The  Czar 
deprived  him  of  all  military  honors  and  exiled  him.  His 
present  appointment  means  early  and  rapid  promotion. 

Signor  Marconi,  of  whose  discoveries  in  the  matter  of 
telegraphy  all  the  world  continues  to  talk,  is  very  young, 
having  been  born  at  Griffone,  near  Bologna,  on  April  25, 
1874.  He  has  been,  from  a  lad  of  fourteen,  keenly  inter- 
ested in  electricity,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
working  on  "wireless"  without  intermission.  His  experi- 
ments in  England  were  commenced  in  July,  1896.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  on  his  arrival  in  England,  his  instru- 
ments, mistaken  for  bombs  or  infernal  machines,  were 
broken  up  before  passing  the  British  customs  authorities, 
and  so  rendered  entirely  useless  for  his  experiments. 

In  an  interview  in  London  a  fortnight  ago,  Andrew  Car- 
negie denied  that  he  was  selling  his  business  and  retiring  to 
private  life  because  of  fear  of  trusts  or  dislike  of  them.  He 
added  :  "  I  do  not  sell  because  business  is  unpropitious,  for 
the  prospects  were  never  so  good,  but  in  pursuance  of  a 
policy  I  determined  upon  long  since  not  to  spend  my  old 
age  in  business,  struggling  for  more  dollars.  I  believe  in  a 
useful,  dignified,  and  unselfish  reign  after  the  age  of  sixty. 
Then  a  man  should  devote  his  energies  to  a  wise  adminis- 
tration of  his  surplus  wealth,  in  which  so  many  philanthro- 
pists fail  I  dread  the  name  of  philanthropist,  which  often 
represents  a  man  with  lots  of  money  and  little  sense." 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Admiral  Dewey,  Secre- 
tary Long  has  presented  to  A.  W.  Robbins,  master  of  the 
British  ship  Buccleuch,  a  fine  chronometer  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  the  Asiatic  Squadron  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  May  1st,  in  communicating  with  the  Spanish 
governor-general  at  Manila  for  Admiral  Dewey.  Captain 
Robbins  placed  himself  at  the  disposition  of  Admiral  Dewey 
to  convey  messages  to  the  Spaniards  at  Manila.  The  ad- 
miral sent  a  request  to  the  Spanish  governor-general  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  cable  connecting  Manila  and  Hong  Kong, 
threatening  if  the  request  was  not  complied  with  to  cut  the 
line.  The  Spaniards  refused  and  the  cable  was  cut.  There 
were  several  matters  which  the  admiral  desired  to  present  to 
the  attention  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Captain  Rob- 
bins was  generally  the  medium  of  communication. 

Dr.  Reuben  Ludlam,  Sr.,  president  of  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  homceopathic 
practitioners  in  the  world,  was  stricken  with  heart  disease 
recently  in  Chicago,  just  at  the  critical  point  in  an  operation 
he  was  performing  at  the  college  hospital.  Although  Dr. 
Ludlam  was  carried  from  the  operating-room  in  a  dying 
condition,  his  son,  Dr.  Reuben  Ludlam,  Jr.,  who  had  been 
acting  as  assistant,  immediately  seized  the  instrument  from 
his  father's  hand  and,  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  con- 
tinued the  work.  Dr.  Ludlam,  Sr.,  expired  within  five 
minutes  in  a  room  adjoining  the  operating-room,  but  it  was 
not  till  a  half-hour  later  that  the  son,  the  patient  having 
come  safely  through  the  operation,  went  to  his  side.  The 
patient  was  a  woman.  The  operation  was  the  removal  of  a 
fibroid  tumor  of  large  size  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  patient  probably  will  recover  as  the  result  of  young  Dr. 
Ludlam's  service.  ,  k  „ 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    ROUGH    RIDERS. 


Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Vivid  Narrative  of  His  Experiences 

in  Cuba— Personnel    of  the    Famous    Regiment— The    Fight  at 

Las  Guasimas— Incidents  of  the  Charge  Up  San  Juan  Hill. 


A  highly  entertaining  history  of  a  decidedly  unique  organi- 
zation is  "The  Rough  Riders,"  by  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Governor  of  New  York.  With  his  friend  and 
senior  officer,  Colonel  Wood,  he  was  the  organizer  and 
commander  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  his  personal  narrative 
of  its  picturesque  story  from  the  inception  of  the  original 
idea  to  the  mustering  out  of  the  famous  regiment  at  Moniauk 
Point,  which  has  been  running  as  a  serial  in  Scrioner's 
Magazine,  can  not  fail  to  interest  all  readers.  The 
history  of  the  Rough  Riders  is  really  the  history  of  the 
war,  for  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  these  men  were  at  the 
forefront  of  the  fighting,  and  did  work  on  a  par  with  our 
best  regulars.  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  divided  his  subject 
into  five  chapters  entitled  "  Raising  the  Regiment,"  "  To 
Cuba,"  "  General  Young's  Fight  at  Las  Guasimas,"  "  The 
Cavalry  at  Santiago,"  "  In  the  Trenches,"  and  "  The  Re- 
turn Home,"  and  in  addition  to  forty  full-page  illustrations 
and  two  portraits  (one  in  photogravure),  there  are  several 
appendices. 

Concerning  the  personnel  of  the  regiment,  he  says  : 
We  drew  recruits  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  many  another 
college  ;  from  clubs  like  the  Somerset,  of  Boston,  and  Knicker- 
bocker, of  New  York  ;  and  from  among  the  men  who  belonged  neither 
to  club  nor  to  college,  but  in  whose  veins  the  blood  stirred  with  the 
same  impulse  which  once  sent  the  Vikings  over  the  sea.  Four  of  the 
policemen  who  had  served  under  me,  while  I  was  president  of  the  New 
York  police  board,  insisted  on  coming — two  of  them  to  die,  the  other 
two  to  return  unhurt  after  honorable  and  dangerous  service.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  almost  every  friend  I  had  in  every  State  had  some  one  ac- 
quaintance who  was  bound  to  go  with  the  Rough  Riders,  and  for  whom 
I  had  to  make  a  place.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
Congressman  Odell,  of  New  York,  Senator  Morgan  ;  for  each  of  these, 
and  for  many  others,  I  eventually  consented  to  accept  some  one  or  two 
recruits,  of  course  only  after  a  most  rigid  examination  into  their  physical 
capacity,  and  after  they  had  shown  that  they  knew  how  to  ride  and 
shoot.  I  may  add  that  in  no  case  was  I  disappointed  in  the  men  thus 
taken. 

Harvard  being  my  own  college,  I  had  such  a  swarm  of  applications 
from  it  that  I  could  not  take  one  in  ten.  What  particularly  pleased 
me,  not  only  in  the  Harvard  but  about  Yale  and  Princeton  men, 
and,  indeed,  in  these  recruits  from  the  older  States  generally,  was  that 
they  did  not  ask  for  commissions.  With  hardly  an  exception  they  en- 
tered upon  their  duties  as  troopers  in  the  spirit  which  they  held  10  the 
end,  merely  endeavoring  to  show  that  no  work  could  be  too  hard,  too 
disagreeable,  or  too  dangerous  for  them  to  perform,  and  neither  asking 
nor  receiving  any  reward  in  the  way  of  promotion  or  consideration. 

Many  personal  friends  of  Roosevelt,  such  as  Woodbury 
Kane  and  Robert  Munro  Ferguson,  of  Scotland,  who  be- 
came members  of  the  regiment,  made  appeals  to  serve  under 
him,  but  at  first  he  felt  many  qualms  in  allowing  men  of  this 
stamp  to  come  in,  for  he  could  not  be  certain  that  they  had 
counted  the  cost,  and  was  afraid  they  would  find  it  very  hard 
to  serve — not  for  a  few  days,  but  for  months — in  the  ranks, 
while  he,  their  former  intimate  associate,  was  a  field-officer : 

But  they  insisted  that  they  knew  their  minds,  and  the  events  showed 
that  they  did.  We  enlisted  about  fifty  of  them  from  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  the  North-Eastern  States,  at  Washington.  Before  allowing 
them  to  be  sworn  in,  I  gathered  them  together  and  explained  that  if 
they  went  in  they  must  be  prepared  not  merely  to  fight,  but  to  perform 
the  weary,  monotonous  labor  incident  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
soldier's  life  ;  that  they  must  be  ready  to  face  fever  exactly  as  they  were 
to  face  bullets  ;  that  they  were  to  obey  unquestioningly,  and  to  do  their 
duty  as  readily  if  called  upon  to  garrison  a  fort  as  if  sent  to  the  front. 
I  warned  them  that  work  that  was  merely  irksome  and  disagreeable 
must  be  faced  as  readily  as  work  that  was  dangerous,  and  that  no  com- 
plaint of  any  kind  must  be  made  ;  and  I  told  them  that  they  were  en- 
tirely at  liberty  not  to  go,  but  that  after  they  had  once  signed  there 
could  then  be  no  backing  out.  Not  a  man  of  them  backed  out  ;  not 
one  of  them  failed  to  do  bis  whole  duty. 

These  men  formed  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole. 
They  went  down  to  San  Antonio,  where  the  regiment  was 
to  gather,  and  there  found  men  from  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory  : 

In  all  the  world  there  could  be  no  better  material  for  soldiers  than 
that  afforded  by  these  grim  hunters  of  the  mountains,  these  wild,  rough 
riders  of  the  plains.  They  were  accustomed  to  handling  wild  and 
savage  horses  ;  they  were  accustomed  to  following  the  chase  with  the 
rifle,  both  for  sport  and  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Varied  though  their 
occupations  had  been,  almost  all  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  herded 
cattle  and  hunted  big  game.  They  were  hardened  to  life  in  the  open, 
and  to  shifting  for  themselves  under  adverse  circumstances.  They 
were  used,  for  all  their  lawless  freedom,  to  the  rough  discipline  of  the 
round-up  and  the  mining  company.  Some  of  them  came  from  the 
small  frontier  towns  ;  but  most  were  from  the  wilderness,  having  left 
their  lonely  hunters'  cabins  and  shifting  cow-camps  to  seek  new  and 
more  stirring  adventures  beyond  the  sea. 

There  was  one  characteristic  and  distinctive  contingent 
which  could  have  appeared  only  in  such  a  regiment : 

From  the  Indian  Territory  there  came  a  number  of  Indians — Chero- 
kees,  Cbickasaws,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks.  Only  a  few  were  of  pure 
blood.  The  others  shaded  off  until  they  were  absolutely  indistinguish- 
able from  their  white  comrades  ;  with  whom,  it  may  be  mentioned,  they 
all  lived  on  terms  of  complete  equality.  Not  all  of  the  Indians  were 
from  the  Indian  Territory.  One  of  the  gamest  fighters  and  best  soldiers 
in  the  regiment  was  Pollock,  a  full-blooded  Pawnee.  He  had  been 
educated,  like  most  of  the  other  Indians,  at  one  of  those  admirable 
Indian  schools  which  have  added  so  much  to  the  total  of  the  small 
credit  account  with  which  the  White  race  balances  the  very  unpleasant 
debit  account  of  its  dealings  with  the  Red.  Pollock  was  a  silent, 
solitary  fellow — an  excellent  penman,  much  given  to  drawing  pictures. 
When  we  got  down  to  Santiago  be  developed  into  the  regimental  clerk. 
I  never  suspected  him  of  having  a  sense  of  humor  until  one  day,  at  the 
end  of  our  stay  in  Cuba,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  adjutant's  tent,  work- 
ing over  the  returns,  there  turned  up  a  trooper  of  the  First  who  bad 
been  acting  as  barber.  Eying  him  with  immovable  face,  Pollock  asked 
in  a  guttural  voice  :  "  Do  you  cut  hair?"  The  man  answered  "Yes  "  ; 
and  Pollock  continued  :  "Then  you'd  better  cut  mine,"  muttering,  in 
an  explanatory  soliloquy  :  "  Don't  want  to  wear  my  hair  long  like  a 
wild  Indian  when  I'm  in  civilized  warfare." 

The  men  speedily  gave  one  another  nicknames,  largely 
conferred  in  a  spirit  of  derision,  their  basis  lying  in  con- 
trast : 

A  brave  but  fastidious  member  of  a  well-known  Eastern  club,  who 
was  serving  in  the  ranks,  was  christened  "  Tough  Ike"  ;  and  his  bunkie, 
the  man  who  shared  his  shelter-tent,  who  was  a  decidedly  rough  cow- 
puncher,  gradually  acquired  the  name  of  "  The  Dude."  One  unlucky 
and  simple-minded  cow-puncher,  who  had  never  been  east  of  the  great 
plains  in  his  life,  unwarily  boasted  that  he  had  an  aunt  in  New  York,  and 
ever  afterward  went  by  the  name  of  "  Metropolitan  Bill."  A  huge,  red- 
headed Irishman  was  named  "  Sheeny  Solomon."  A  young  Jew  who 
developed  into  one  of  the  best  fighters  in  the  regiment  accepted,  with 
entire  equanimity,  the  name  of  "Pork-Chop."  We  bad  quite  a  num- 
ber of  professional  gamblers,  who,  I  am  bound  to  say,  usually  made 


good  soldiers.  One,  who  was  almost  abnormally  quiet  and  gentle,  was 
called  "  Hell  Roarer,"  while  another,  who,  in  point  of  language  and  de- 
portment, was  his  exact  antithesis,  was  christened  "  Prayerful  |ames." 

Of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  transports  and  the 
rations  given  the  men  en  route  to  Cuba,  Roosevelt  writes  : 

The  transport  was  overloaded,  the  men  beiog  packed  like  sardines, 
not  only  below  but  upon  the  decks  ;  so  that  at  night  it  was  only  possi- 
ble to  walk  about  by  continually  stepping  over  the  bodies  of  the 
sleepers.  The  travel  rations  which  had  been  issued  to  the  men  for  the 
voyage  were  not  sufficient,  because  the  meat  was  very  bad  indeed  ;  and 
when  a  ration  consists  of  only  four  or  five  items,  which  taken  together 
just  meet  the  requirements  ol  a  strong  and  healthy  man,  the  loss  of  one 
item  is  a  serious  thing.  If  we  had  been  given  canned  corn-beef  we 
would  have  been  all  right  ;  but  instead  of  this  the  soldiers  were  issued 
horrible  stuff  called  "canned  fresh  beef."  There  was  no  salt  in  it. 
At  the  best  it  was  stringy  and  tasteless  ;  at  the  worst  it  was  nauseating. 
Not  one-fourth  of  it  was  ever  eaten  at  all,  even  when  the  men  became 
very  hungry.  There  were  no  facilities  for  the  men  to  cook  anything. 
There  was  no  ice  for  them,  the  water  was  not  good,  and  they  had  no 
fresh  meat  or  fresh  vegetables. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  describes  in  detail  the  famous  fight  at 
Las  Guasimas,  in  which  the  Rough  Riders  lost  eight  men 
and  twenty-four  wounded,  and  which  he  says  was  a  carefully 
thought-out  plan,  not  an  ambuscade.  He  pays  a  graceful 
tribute  here  to  Edward  Marshall  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  who  acted  as  newspaper  correspondents,  character- 
izing them  as  "  two  men  who  though  non-combatants 
showed  as  much  gallantry  as  any  soldier  in  the  field."  He 
adds  : 

It  was  Richard  Harding  Davis  who  gave  us  our  first  opportunity  to 
shoot  back  at  the  Spaniards  with  effect.  He  was  behaving  precisely 
like  my  officers,  being  on  the  extreme  front  of  the  line  and  taking  every 
opportunity  to  study  with  his  glasses  the  ground  where  he  thought  the 
Spaniards  were.  I  had  tried  some  volley-firing  at  points  where  1  rather 
doubtfully  believed  the  Spaniards  to  be.  but  had  stopped  firing  and  was 
myself  studying  the  jungle-covered  mountain  ahead  with  my  glasses, 
when  Davis  suddenly  said  :  ' '  There  they  are,  colonel ;  look  over  there  ; 
I  can  see  their  hats  near  that  glade,"  pointing  across  the  valley  to  our 
right.  In  a  minute  I,  too.  made  out  the  hats,  and  then  pointed  them 
out  to  three  or  four  of  our  best  shots,  giving  them  my  estimate  of  the 
range.  For  a  minute  or  two  no  result  followed,  and  I  kept  raising  the 
range,  at  the  same  time  getting  more  men  on  the  firing-line.  Then, 
evidently,  the  shots  told,  for  the  Spaniards  suddenly  sprang  out  of  the 
cover  through  which  we  had  seen  their  hats,  and  ran  to  another  spot  ; 
and  we  could  now  make  out  a  large  number  of  them. 

I  accordingly  got  all  of  my  men  up  in  line  and  began  quick  firing. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  our  bullets  began  to  do  damage,  for  the  Spaniards 
retreated  to  the  left,  into  the  jungle,  and  we  lost  sight  of  them.  At  the 
same  moment,  a  big  body  of  men,  who,  it  afterward  turned  out,  were 
Spaniards,  came  in  sight  along  the  glade,  following  the  retreat  of  those 
whom  we  had  just  driven  from  the  trenches.  We  supposed  that  there 
was  a  large  force  of  Cubans  with  General  Young,  not  being  aware  that 
these  Cubans  had  failed  to  make  their  appearance,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  the  Cubans  from  the  Spaniards,  and  as  we  could  not  de- 
cide whether  these  were  Cubans  following  the  Spaniards  we  had  put  to 
flight,  or  merely  another  troop  of  Spaniards  retreating  after  the  first 
(which  was  really  the  case),  we  dared  not  fire,  and  in  a  minute  they  had 
passed  the  glade  and  were  out  of  sight. 

No  man  was  allowed  to  drop  out  to  help  the  wounded. 
"  It  was  hard  to  leave  them  there  in  the  jungle,  where  they 
might  not  be  found  again  until  the  vultures  and  the  land- 
crabs  came,"  says  the  writer  ;  "but  war  is  a  grim  game,  and 
there  was  no  choice"  : 

We  found  all  our  dead  and  all  the  badly  wounded.  Around  one  of 
the  latter  the  big,  hideous  land-crabs  had  gathered  in  a  grewsome  ring, 
waiting  for  life  to  be  extinct.  One  of  our  own  men  and  most  of  the 
Spanish  dead  had  been  found  by  the  vultures  before  we  got  to  them  ; 
and  their  bodies  were  mangled,  the  eyes  and  wounds  being  tom. 

The  Rough  Rider  who  bad  been  thus  treated  was  in  Bucky  O'Neill's 
troop  ;  and  as  we  looked  at  the  body,  O'Neill  turned  to  me  and  asked  : 
"  Colonel,  isn't  it  Whitman  who  says  of  the  vultures  that  '  they  pluck 
the  eyes  of  princes  and  tear  the  flesh  of  kings '  ?  "  I  answered  that  1 
could  not  place  the  quotation.  Just  a  week  afterward  we  were  shielding 
his  own  body  from  the  birds  of  prey. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  reaches  the  climax  of  his  narrative  in 
his  description  of  the  famous  charge  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  San  Juan  HilL  It  was  just  before  this  charge  that 
Bucky  O'Neill,  of  Arizona,  who  won  fame  throughout  the 
West  for  his  feats  of  victorious  warfare  against  the  Apache, 
no  less  than  against  the  white  road-agents  and  man-killers, 
met  his  death : 

Bucky  O'Neill  was  strolling  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  men,  smoking 
his  cigarette,  for  he  was  inveterably  addicted  to  the  habit.  He  had  a 
theory  that  an  officer  ought  never  to  take  cover — a  theory  which  was, 
of  course,  wrong,  though  in  a  volunteer  organization  the  officers 
should  certainly  expose  themselves  very  fully,  simply  for  the  effect  on 
the  men,  our  regimental  toast  on  the  transport  running  :  "The  officers  ; 
may  the  war  last  until  each  is  killed,  wounded,  or  promoted."  As 
O'Neill  moved  to  and  fro,  his  men  begged  him  to  he  down,  and  one  of 
the  sergeants  said  :  "  Captain,  a  bullet  is  sure  to  hit  you."  O'Neill  took 
his  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth,  and  blowing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
laughed,  and  said  :  "  Sergeant,  the  Spanish  bullet  isn't  made  that  will 
kill  me."  A  little  later  he  discussed  for  a  moment  with  one  of  the  regu- 
lar officers  the  direction  from  which  the  Spanish  fire  was  coming.  As 
he  turned  on  his  heel,  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  mouth  and  came  out  at 
the  back  of  his  head,  so  that  before  he  fell  bis  wild  and  gallant  soul  had 
gone  out  into  the  darkness. 

A  curious  incident,  which  happened  just  as  Roosevelt  was 
getting  the  men  started  forward,  is  thus  related  : 

Always  when  men  have  been  lying  down  under  cover  for  some  time, 
and  are  required  to  advance,  there  is  a  little  hesitation,  each  looking  to 
see  whether  the  others  are  going  forward.  As  I  rode  down  the  line, 
calling  to  the  troopers  to  go  forward  and  rasping  brief  directions  to  the 
captains  and  lieutenants,  1  came  upon  a  man  lying  behind  a  Utile  bush, 
and  I  ordered  him  to  jump  up.  I  do  not  think  he  understood  that  we 
were  making  a  forward  move,  and  he  looked  up  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  hesitation,  and  1  again  bade  him  rise,  jeering  him  and  saying  : 
"Are  you  afraid  to  stand  up  when  I  am  on  horseback?"  As  I  spoke, 
he  suddenly  fell  forward  on  his  face,  a  bullet  having  struck  him  and  gone 
through  him  lengthwise.  I  suppose  the  bullet  had  been  aimed  at  me  ; 
at  any  rate,  I,  who  was  on  horseback  in  the  open,  was  unhurt,  and  the 
man  lying  flat  on  the  ground  in  the  cover  beside  me  was  killed. 

As  night  fell,  some  of  the  men  went  back  to  the  buildings 
in  the  rear  and  foraged  through  them,  for  the  regiment  had 
now  been  fourteen  hours  charging  without  food  : 

They  came  across  what  was  evidently  the  Spanish  officers'  mess, 
where  their  dinner  was  still  cooking,  and  they  brought  it  to  the  front  in 
high  glee.  It  was  evident  that  the  Spanish  officers  were  living  well, 
however  the  Spanish  rank  and  file  were  faring.  There  were  three  big 
iron  pots,  one  filled  with  beef-stew,  one  with  boiled  rice,  and  one  with 
boiled  peas  ;  there  was  a  big  demijohn  of  rum  (all  along  the  trenches 
which  the  Spaniards  held  were  empty  wine  and  liquor  bottles  )  ;  there 
were  a  number  of  loaves  of  rice-bread  ;  and  there  were  even  some  small 
cans  of  preserves  and  a  few  salt  fish.  Of  course,  among  so  many  men, 
the  food,  which  was  equally  divided,  did  not  give  very  much  to  each, 
but  it  freshened  us  all. 

The  Spanish  guerillas  caused  much  trouble.  "They 
showed  great  courage,"  says  the  writer;  "exactly  as  did 
their  soldiers  who  were  defending  the  trenches"  : 

In  our  front  their  sharp-shooters  crept  up  before  dawn  and  either  lay 
in  the  thick  jungle  or  climbed  into  some  tree  with  dense  foliage.  In  these 
places  it  proved  almost  impossible  to  place  them,  as  they  kept  cover 


very  carefully,  and  their  smokeless  powder  betrayed  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  their  whereabouts.  They  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  annoyance 
and  some  little  loss,  and  though  our  own  sharp-shooters  were  continually 
taking  shots  at  the  places  where  they  supposed  them  to  be,  and  though 
occasionally  we  would  play  a  Galling  or  a  Colt  all  through  the  top  of  a 
suspicious  tree,  I  but  twice  saw  Spaniards  brought  down  out  of  their 
perches  from  in  front  of  our  lines — on  each  occasion  the  fall  of  the 
Spaniard  being  hailed  with  loud  cheers  by  our  men. 

These  sharp-shooters  in  our  front  did  perfectly  legitimate  work,  and 
were  entitled  to  all  credit  for  their  courage  and  skill.  It  was  different 
with  the  guerillas  in  our  rear.  Quite  a  number  of  these  had  been 
posted  in  trees  at  the  time  of  the  San  Juan  fight.  They  were  using, 
not  Mausers  but  Remingtons,  which  shot  smokeless  powder  and  a 
brass-coated  bullet.  It  was  one  of  these  bullets  which  had  hit  Winslow 
Clark  by  my  side  on  Kettle  Hill  ;  and  though  for  long-range  fighting 
the  Remingtons  were,  of  course,  nothing  like  as  good  as  the  Mausers, 
they  were  equally  serviceable  for  short-range  bush  work,  as  they  used 
smokeless  powder.  When  our  troops  advanced  and  the  Spaniards  in 
the  trenches  and  in  reserve  behind  the  hill  fled,  the  guerillas  in  the  trees 
had  no  time  to  get  away,  and  in  consequence  were  left  in  the  rear  of  our 
lines.  As  we  found  out  from  the  prisoners  we  took,  the  Spanish  officers 
had  been  careful  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  soldiers  the  belief  that 
the  Americans  never  granted  quarter,  and  I  suppose  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  the  guerillas  did  not  surrender  ;  for  we  found  that 
the  Spaniards  were  anxious  enough  to  surrender  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came convinced  that  we  would  treat  them  mercifully.  At  any  rate, 
these  guerillas  kept  up  in  their  trees,  and  showed  not  only  courage 
but  wanton  cruelty  and  barbarity.  At  times  they  fired  upon  armed 
men  in  bodies,  but  they  much  preferred  for  their  victims  the  unarmed 
attendants,  the  doctors,  the  chaplains,  the  hospital  stewards.  They 
fired  at  the  men  who  were  bearing  off  the  wounded  in  litters  ;  they  fired 
at  the  doctors  who  came  to  the  front,  and  at  the  chaplains  who  started 
to  hold  burial  service  ;  the  conspicuous  Red  Cross  brassard  worn  by 
all  of  these  non-combatants,  instead  of  serving  as  a  protection,  seemed 
to  make  them  the  special  objects  of  the  guerilla  fire.  So  annoying  did 
they  become  that  I  sent  out  that  afternoon  and  next  morning  a  detail  of 
picked  sharp-shooters  to  hunt  them  out,  choosing,  of  course,  first-class 
woodsmen  and  mountain  men  who  were  also  good  shots.  My  sharp- 
shooters felt  very  vindictively  toward  these  guerillas,  and  showed  them 
no  quarter.  They  started  systematically  to  hunt  them,  and  showed 
themselves  much  superior  at  the  guerillas'  own  game,  killing  eleven, 
while  not  one  of  my  men  was  scratched. 

Even  after  the  truce,  however,  the  guerillas  in  their  rear 
took  occasional  shots  at  the  men  who  were  bathing  in  a 
pond,  until  one  of  the  men  spied  them,  when  they  were  both 
speedily  brought  down : 

One  of  my  riflemen  who  did  best  at  this  kind  of  work,  by  the  way, 
got  into  trouble  because  of  it.  He  was  much  inflated  by  my  com- 
mendation  of  him,  and  when  be  went  back  to  his  troop  he  declined  to 
obey  the  first- sergeant's  orders  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  the  colonel's 
sharp-shooter."  The  lieutenant  in  command,  being  somewhat  puzzled, 
brought  him  to  me,  and  I  had  to  explain  that  if  the  offense,  disobedience 
of  orders  in  face  of  the  enemy,  was  repeated,  he  might  incur  the  death 
penalty;  whereat  he  looked  very  crestfallen.  That  afternoon  he  got 
permission,  like  Fred  Herrig,  to  go  after  guinea-hens,  which  were  found 
wild  in  some  numbers  round  about  ;  and  he  sent  me  the  only  one  he 
got  as  a  peace  offering.  The  few  guinea-hens  thus  procured  were  all 
used  for  the  sick. 

Roosevelt  is  inclined  to  think  that  with  all  volunteer  troops 
and  regulars,  too,  in  time  of  trial,  the  best  work  can  be  got 
out  of  the  men  only  if  the  officers  endure  the  same  hard- 
ships and  face  the  same  risks.     He  adds  : 

In  my  regiment,  as  in  the  whole  cavalry  division,  the  proportion  of 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  considerably  greater  among  the  officers 
than  among  the  troopers,  and  this  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.  More- 
over, when  we  got  down  to  hard-pan,  we  all.  officers  and  men,  fared  ex- 
actly alike  as  regards  both  shelter  and  iood.  This  prevented  any  grum- 
bling. When  the  troopers  saw  that  the  officers  had  notbiDg  but  hard- 
tack, there  was  not  a  man  in  the  regiment  who  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  grumble  at  faring  no  worse,  and  when  all  alike  slept  out  in 
the  open,  in  the  rear  of  the  trenches,  and  when  the  men  always  saw  the 
field  officers  up  at  night,  during  the  digging  of  the  trenches,  and  going 
the  rounds  of  the  outposts,  they  would  not  tolerate,  in  any  of  their 
number,  either  complaint  or  shirking  work.  When  things  got  easier  I 
put  up  my  tent  and  lived  a  little  apart,  for  it  is  a  mistake  for  an  officer 
ever  to  grow  too  familiar  with  his  men,  no  matter  how  good  they  are  ; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  s^ek  popularity 
either  by  showing  weakness  or  by  mollycoddling  the  men.  They  will 
never  respect  a  commander  who  does  not  enforce  discipline,  who  does 
not  know  his  duty,  and  who  is  not  willing  both  himself  to  encounter  and 
to  make  them  encounter  every  species  of  danger  and  hardship  when 
necessary.  The  soldiers  who  do  not  feel  this  way  are  not  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  should  be  handled  with  iron  severity  until  they  become  fight- 
ing men  and  not  shams.  In  return,  the  officer  should  carefully  look 
after  his  men,  should  see  that  they  are  well  fed  and  well  sheltered,  and 
that,  no  matter  bow  much  they  may  grumble,  they  keep  the  camp 
thoroughly  policed. 

Concerning  his  own  treatment  he  says  : 

I  was  very  much  touched  by  the  devotion  my  men  showed  to  me. 
After  they  had  once  become  convinced  that  I  would  share  their  hard- 
ships, they  made  it  a  point  that  I  should  not  suffer  any  hardships  at  all ; 
and  I  really  had  an  extremely  easy  time.  Whether  I  had  any  food  or 
not  myself  made  no  difference,  as  there  were  sure  to  be  certain  troopers, 
and,  indeed,  certain  troop  messes,  on  the  lookout  for  me.  If  they  had 
any  beans  they  would  send  me  over  a  cupful,  or  I  would  suddenly 
receive  a  present  of  doughnuts  from  some  ex-roundup  cook  who  bad 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  little  flour  and  sugar  ;  and  if  a  man  shot  a 
guinea-hen,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  make  him  keep  half  of  it  for  him- 
self. Wright,  the  color-sergeant,  and  Henry  Bardshar,  my  orderly, 
always  pitched  and  struck  my  tent  and  built  me  a  bunk  of  bamboo 
poles,  whenever  we  changed  camp.  So  I  personally  endured  very  little 
discomfort ;  for,  of  course,  no  one  minded  the  two  or  three  days  pre- 
ceding or  following  each  fight,  when  we  all  bad  to  get  along  as  best  we 
could.  Indeed,  as  long  as  we  were  under  fire,  or  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  I  had  plenty  to  do,  there  was  nothing  of 
which  I  could  legitimately  complain  ;  and  what  I  really  did  regard  as 
hardships,  my  men  did  not  object  to— for  later  on,  when  we  had  some 
leisure,  I  would  have  given  much  for  complete  solitude  and  some  good 
books. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  he  deals  with  the  conditions 
that  had  to  be  met  immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Santiago,  the  lack  of  supplies,  and  necessity  for  getting 
away  from  Cuba  to  save  further  needless  sacri6ce  of  lives 
by  disease,  and  describes  the  final  scenes  and  farewell  to  his 
men  at  Montauk  Point  with  strong  feeling  and  a  loyal  ap- 
preciation of  the  dangers  and  privations  they  had  shared 
together. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 

^  •  ^ 

A  scheme  to  beat  the  United  States  postal  service  has 
been  evolved  by  Chicago  men.  The  plan  is  to  gather  up  all 
of  the  second-class  mail  matter  of  large  commercial  houses, 
ship  it  to  Mexico  by  freight,  change  their  American  money 
into  Mexican  money  at  a  ratio  of  two  to  one,  buy  Mexican 
stamps,  and  with  them  mail  the  matter  back  to  the  United 
States  through  the  Mexican  post-office.  It  is  estimated  that 
one-half  cent  could  be  saved  on  each  letter  and  package 
thus  handled.  It  is  claimed  that  the  government  could  not 
interfere  without  the  aid  of  new  legislation.  ]lhlrt 


According  to  the  dispatches,  General  Gomez  has  pur- 
chased near  Havana  the  summer  villa  where  General 
Weyler  once  lived. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Saga  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints. 

To  us  in  the  United  States  ' '  The  Mormon  Prophet " 
is  not  an  attractive  title  for  a  novel.  It  is  suggestive 
of  long-haired  cranks  and  polygamy,  and  the  pros- 
pective reader  is  not  reassured  by  the  author's  state- 
ment in  her  preface,  "that  certain  misconceptions 
concerning  it  {the  Mormon  sect)  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  more  earnest  of  the  well- 
wishers  to  society."  Coming  from  an  English  writer, 
this  seems  to  presage  an  apology  for  what  many 
Americans  have  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blemishes  on  our  national  honor.  But  the  author, 
Lily  Dougall,  has  won  the  right  to  at  least  a  hearing 
by  her  two  successful  tales,  "The  Madonna  of  a 
Day  "  and  "  The  Zeit-Geist." 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  does  not  commit 
herself  to  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  alleged  inspiration 
of  "Joe"  Smith,  the  finder  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
She  shows  him  at  first  a  shiftless  and  illiterate  lout, 
bumble  in  spirit  and  kindly  disposed  alike  to  those 
who  accept  and  those  who  scout  his  new  gospel  ;  but 
his  speech,  when  the  spirit  moves  him,  is  correctly 
couched  in  sonorous  Biblical  phrases,  his  skill  in 
judging  and  managing  men  is  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  at  times  he  seems  to  exert  an  almost  hypnotic 
power  over  those  whom  he  wishes  to  influence.  As 
the  tale  progresses  he  grows  with  the  increase  of  his 
power,  improving  himself  by  assiduous  study  and 
developing  his  naturally  strong  faculty  for  organiza- 
tion. But  with  material  success  come  an  inability  to 
interpret  the  revelations  aright,  as  he  expresses  it, 
and  finally,  through  his  passion  for  the  heroine  of 
the  story,  a  desertion  of  the  high  standards  that  had 
brought  him  his  success. 

This  heroine  of  the  story,  Suzanne,  is  a  well-born 
and  fine-spirited  English  girl,  an  orphan  who  is 
brought  up  in  her  uncle's  strait-laced  household  in 
the  rural  New  York  community  where  Smith  lived 
when  he  claimed  to  have  found  the  golden  plates. 
Rebelling  against  the  hard  tenets  held  by  her  aunt, 
and  attracted  by  Smith's  kindliness  and  charity  for 
those  who  persecute  him,  she  is  lured  into  a  mar- 
riage with  one  of  his  converts,  a  gentle  fanatic,  and 
thereafter  she  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  almost  to  the  death  of  their  first  leader.  Smith 
frequently  comes  to  her  for  sympathy  and  counsel, 
and  thus  she  sees  the  inner  workings  of  the  move- 
ment from  its  very  inception  through  the  long  series 
of  persecutions  that  drove  the  believers  into  the  Far 
West.  The  sufferings  they  endured  are  painted  by 
Miss  Dougall  in  glowing  colors  ;  in  fact,  up  to  the 
introduction  of  the  theory  of  "  spiritual  "  wives,  out 
of  which  came  polygamy,  the  Latter-Day  Saints  are 
shown  as  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  the 
organization  of  the  avenging  brotherhood  of  Danites 
is  almost  justified. 

All  this  is  made  the  historical  background  for  a 
story  of  strong  human  interest — the  story  of  a  girl 
who,  not  knowing  her  own  mind,  marries  a  dreamer 
for  whom  she  has  only  a  maternal  tenderness,  be- 
comes the  trusted  counselor  of  the  leader  of  a  mighty 
movement,  is  persecuted  by  him  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  eventually  escapes  back  to  the  man  who, 
she  learns  at  last,  has  always  had  her  love. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  50.  jihut 

Judas  Iscariot  in  a  Novel. 
When  the  conspicuous  success  of  "Ben-Hur"is 
considered,  it  is  not  strange  (bat  there  should  be  imi- 
tators. "The  Son  of  Perdition,"  by  William  A. 
Hammond,  M.  D. ,  one  of  the  latest  ventures  in  novel- 
writing,  is  a  romance  of  the  time  of  Christ.  The  son 
of  perdition,  naturally  enough,  is  Judas  Iscariot, 
whom  the  author  depicts  as  a  most  amazingly  wicked 
man.  He  possesses  a  skull  which  gives  him  a  mys- 
terious power  over  bis  fellow-men.  Almost  every 
character  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is  en- 
tangled in  the  action.  These  characters,  unfortu- 
nately, rarely  rise  above  the  puppet  stage.  The  plot 
is  anarchistic  enough  for  the  most  case-hardened 
reader  of  lawless  romance,  there  being  few  pages 
that  are  not  responsible  for  one  or  two  miracles, 
murders,  narrow  escapes,  and  other  unsequendal 
happenings.  Judas  himself  performs  miracles  right 
and  left,  backward  and  forward.  At  the  last  be  be- 
trays Jesus,  and  loses  his  apostolic  powers.  Being 
in  love  with  Mary  Magdalene,  he  endeavors  to  throw 
over  her  the  secular  spell  of  the  skull.  Mary  calls 
upon  Heaven,  and  there  is  a  divine  interposition,  the 
magical  skull  flying  into  fragments.  Then,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  Judas  has  remorse  and  suicides. 
In  tone  the  tale  is  rather  more  apocryphal  than 
orthodox. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.50.  j4k^ 

A  Book  of  Sea-Tales. 
"  The  Wind-jammers,"  by  T.  Jenkins  Hains,  is  a 
series  of  sketches  of  sea  life,  comprising  sixteen  tales. 
The  stories  are  fresh  and  breezy.  It  may  be  that 
they  lack  the  deeper  significance  of  the  stories  of 
Louis  Becke,  but  they  are  interesting,  and  in  part 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  sequential,  in  that 
action  springs  naturally  from  action,  and  the  same 
characters  carry  the  action  along.  In  this  way  the 
book  acquires  a  degree  of  unity.  The  episodes  are 
well  worked  up.  One  of  the  stories,  "The  Black 
Crew  jf  Cooper's  Hole,"  tells  of  a  battle  on  the  sea 
between  two  schooners,  the  weapons  being  whale- 
guns  and  the  missiles  explosive  harpoons.  The  first 
sit     in  the  book,  "  The  E-°?utiveof  the  Randolph" 


is  an  account  of  a  bold  pirate  who  joined  the  Ameri- 
can forces  during  the  War  of  1812,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  a  frigate  by  treachery.  Rather 
than  have  him  succeed,  a  patriot  blows  up  the  ship 
with  all  her  men.  Other  stories  are  tales  of  the 
southern  ocean  in  the  Cape  Horn  region. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1.25.  j"*»« 

Adventures  of  a  Texas  Ranger. 

"  A  Texas  Ranger,"  by  N  A.  Jennings,  is,  as  its 
title  will  suggest,  an  account  of  adventures,  thrilling 
episodes,  and  daring  raids  upon  banded  desperadoes 
along  the  Mexican  border,  written  by  a  member  of 
the  famous  special  troops.  Mr.  Jennings  went  to 
Texas  when  a  mere  lad,  straight  from  New  England. 
He  tells  his  experiences  as  a  penniless  "  tenderfoot," 
amateur  policeman,  deputy  marshal,  and  filibuster  in 
Mexico.  Later  he  joined  Captain  McNelly's  troop 
of  Texas  Rangers,  and  participated  in  the  work  of 
cleaning  out  the  outlaws  that  then  infested  the  State. 
Tireless  riding,  deadly  shooting,  and  utter  disregard 
for  danger,  these  were  the  traits  that  made  the 
Rangers  feared  as  no  police  before  or  since  have 
been  feared.  The  Rangers  at  one  time  had  a  list  of 
over  three  thousand  fugitives  from  justice  who  were 
known  to  be  in  western  Texas.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand of  these  were  murderers,  with  rewards  on  their 
heads  up  to  ten  thousand  dollars  each.  Some  very 
thrilling  fights  are  described  in  the  book. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  J***" 

The  "  Heart  of  Man." 

A  series  of  literary  papers  by  Professor  George 
Edward  Woodberry,  of  Columbia  College,  has  just 
been  incorporated  into  a  volume  under  the  title, 
"Heart  of  Man."  The  book  contains  four  papers. 
Of  these  "  Taormina"  was  published  in  the  Century 
Magazine;  "  A  New  Defense  of  Poetry,"  "  Democ- 
racy," and  "The  Ride."  are  new.  The  author  in 
these  essays  has  shown  very  happily  how  poetry, 
politics,  and  religion  are  the  flowering  of  the  same 
human  spirit,  and  have  their  feeding  roots  in  a 
common  soil,  "deep  in  the  general  heart  of  men." 
The  papers  are  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  and  it 
need  not  be  said  their  literary  tone  is  of  the  highest. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  jiiwrt 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  'War. 

What  will  be,  when  complete,  probably  the  most 
artistic  and  costly  of  the  many  records  of  the  conflict, 
is  "Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  War  with 
Spain."  Its  introductory  article  is  by  General 
Mites  ;  there  are  official  accounts  of  campaigns, 
battles,  naval  actions,  and  bombardments  by  many 
eminent  army  and  navy  officers ;  special  articles  by 
some  forty  war- correspondents  ;  authentic  pictures 
of  people,  places,  and  events  by  twenty-five  artists  of 
reputation,  many  of  them  in  colors,  and  the  whole  is 
printed  with  the  care  and  taste  for  which  Harper  & 
Brothers  are  noted. 

The  book  will  be  issued  in  thirty-two  parts  ;  each 
part  will  contain  sixteen  pages,  with  a  frontispiece  in 
colors.     It  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription  ;  price, 

25  cents  a  part.  jthvt 

^ 

The  Complete  Angler. 

An  attractive  piece  of  bookmaking  is  a  late  edition 
of  "The  Complete  Angler:  or  the  Contemplative 
Man's  Recreation,"  by  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles 
Cotton,  and  containing  an  introduction  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  as  published  some  ten  years  ago. 
The  type  is  attractive  and  clear  ;  the  margins  are 
just  right ;  the  deckle-edged  paper  is  flexible  and 
soft  like  the  rice-paper  in  an  Oxford  Bible  ;  the  bind- 
ing is  such  that  the  book  almost  opens  itself  flat  be- 
fore the  reader  ;  and,  altogether,  it  is  just  such  a 
volume  as  one  would  care  to  have  about  the  library 
for  use.  This  book  is  gotten  up  to  read,  as  most 
books  ought  to  be.  It  is  bound  unpretentiously  in 
plain  cloth  covers,  and  is  indexed  for  reference  pur- 
poses. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.50.  j.hart 

Persona)  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Edward  W.  Townsend,  the  creator  of  Chimmie 
Fadden,  is  writing  two  new  novels.  One,  the  Book- 
man tells  us,  is  a  tale  of  gold,  love,  highwaymen,  and 
fighting,  with  scenes  laid  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
The  other  is  a  story  of  New  York  life,  to  be  called 
"  The  Deep  Sea  Food  Man." 

Archibald  R.  Colquhouo,  whose  "  China  in  Trans- 
formation "  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Argonaut 
of  March  13th,  has  nearly  completed  his  second  tour 
of  inspection  in  China,  which  he  entered  via  Persia 
and  Siberia.  He  will  have  a  book  ready  on  his  re- 
turn. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  new  book  of  short  stories 
is  coming  out  under  the  title  of  "  The  Lion  and  the 
Unicorn." 

Peter  Dunne's  new  book,  "Mr.  Dooley  :  In  the 
Hearts  of  His  Countrymen,"  will  be  published  next 
September.  "  Mr,  Dooley  :  In  Peace  and  in  War" 
is  now  in  its  fiftieth  thousand. 

Beulah  Marie  Dix's  romantic  novel,  "  Hugh 
Gwyeth,  a  Roundhead  Cavalier,"  has  run  into  its 
second  edition  within  four  weeks  of  its  publication. 

According  to  the  London  Chronicle,  the  next  book 
of  importance  to  appear  in  England  will  be  Justin 
McCarthy's  "  Reminiscences,"  in  two  large  volumes, 


Ivory  Soap,  because  of  its  purity,  is  especially  valu- 
able for  bathing  the  skin  of  infants  and  very  young 
children. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  wash  the  chil- 
dren's clothing  in  Ivory  Soap.  The  garments  will  be 
whiter,  cleaner  and  sweeter.  The  lather  of  "Ivory"  is 
clean.    There  is  no  oil  or  grease  in  it. 

IVORY  SOAP  IS  99%cPER  CENT.  PURE. 

Cspjtijtt,  l~  :■' .  t  t  TLc  Procter  A  Gamble  Co.,  ClndnaiiL 


containing  altogether  upward  of  nine  hundred  pages. 
The  title-page  will  bear  the  line  from  Shakespeare, 
"  From  the  Table  of  My  Memory." 

Stanley  Weyman  has  nearly  finished  his  novel 
called  "  Sophia." 

William  le  Quex's  book,  "The  Great  War  in 
England,"  has  gone  through  eighteen  editions,  and 
he  is  about  to  publish  a  sequel  under  the  title  of 
"England's  Peril."  This  romance  is  said  to  throw 
a  curious  light  on  the  methods  of  England's  enemies. 

"  The  Stepmother  "  is  the  title  of  Mrs.  Alexander's 
forthcoming  novel,  while  John  '  Strange  Winter's 
new  book  is  entitled  "A  Name  to  Conjure  With." 

"Ouida's"  new  novel,  "  La  Strega,"  will  appear 
early  in  June. 

George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  has  won  many  praises 
in  England  for  his  recently  published  book  on 
"  Wycliffe  and  His  Times."  It  is  stated  that  he  has 
inherited  from  his  famous  great-uncle  and  his  father 
alike  the  capacity  for  accumulating  evidence  and  the 
power  of  presenting  it  in  a  vivid  and  attractive  story. 

"  Pabo  the  Priest,"  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  which  has 
been  running  as  a  serial  in  England,  is  to  be  brought 
out  in  book-form  soon. 

August  Brentano,  of  the  bookselling  firm  of 
Brentano  Brothers,  New  York,  died  on  May  10th  at 
a  private  sanitarium  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  aged  forty- 
three  years.  He  was  declared  insane  several  months 
ago.  It  is  said  the  business  troubles  of  the  firm, 
which  failed  recently,  caused  his  breakdown. 

It  is  reported  that  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "  Red 
Rock,"  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  has 
just  entered  upon  its  fiftieth  thousand. 

George  Ade,  author  and  originator  of  the  incor- 
rigible "  Artie,"  which  enjoyed  a  sale  of  many  thou- 
sands, has  written  a  book  entitled  "Doc  Horne," 
which  has  just  been  brought  out. 

The  serial  publication  of  "  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes,"  by  H.  G.  Wells,  having  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  it  will  shortly  appear  in  book-form.  j.h»t 


The  Bookman  relates  the  following  true  Ruskin 
story  that  has  never  been  published:  "A  certain 
person  in  this  country  sent  a  friend  of  his  in  England 
an  American  edition  of  Ruskin's  works.  They  were 
seized  by  the  customs,  of  course,  and  were  in  peril  of 
confiscation,  when  the  consignee  learned  that  if  he 
could  procure  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin  allowing  the 
books  to  pass  into  England,  the  customs  would 
release  them.  Accordingly,  a  letter  of  request  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  replied  promptly  and  with 
characteristic  verve  as  follows :  '  Sir  :  I  do  not  see 
that  your  friend's  desire  to  give  you  a  present  at  my 
expense  is  any  apology  for  your  intrusion  upon  me. 
Yours,  etc.,  John  Ruskin."  The  books  came  back 
to  America,  but  in  spile  of  very  tempting  offers  the 
recipient  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  curt  reply  refuses  to  part 
with  the  autograph."  jibut 


The  strength  of  the  fad  for  autographs  was  strik- 
ingly shown,  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  scores  of  clerks 
and  customers  besieged  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
while  he  was  modestly  making  some  book  purchases 
in  a  large  Philadelphia  department-store.  As  soon 
as  the  "  H  cosier  poet"  was  sighted  near  the  latest- 
book  counter  the  news  quickly  went  the  rounds  of 
the  clerks,  and  within  a  half-hour  Mr.  Riley  had 
obligingly  signed  his  name  to  one  hundred  cards. 
Customers  who  were  at  the  book-stalls  at  the  time, 
or  were  attracted  thither,  also  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  and  secured  the  signature  of  the  poet. 
To  one  of  the  clerks  Mr.  Riley  said  that  on  the 
average  he  receives  two  hundred  letters  a  day  asking 
for  his  autograph,  and  many  more  personal  requests 
while  on  bis  tours.  When  not  in  a  humor  for  com- 
position, the  poet,  as  a  mental  diversion,  occupies 
himself  in  signing  the  thousands  of  cards  which  he 
yearly  receives.  ^^ 


C.  J.  Moulton  Barrett,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  father,  writes  from  Jamaica  a  re- 
markable letter  to  the  newspapers,  concerning  the 
publication  of  the  Browning  love-letters.    He  says  : 

1 '  My  sister  bad  been  an  invalid  for  years,  and  by 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Chambers  her  room  was  kept  at 
a  certain  temperature,  and  she  never  left  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  my  father  lost  his  daughter. 
He  had  loved  her  from  her  childhood,  and  he  had 
never  recovered  from  it.  I  venture  to  say  that  few 
fathers  would  take  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had  so 
acted,  and,  I  would  add,  few  sons,  either  for  gain  or 
for  love  of  notoriety,  would  make  public  the  confiden- 
tial letters  of  their  mother."  jibwt 


Have  you  decided  on  the 
camera  that  you'll  take  with 
you  on  your  vacation? 

Come  in  and  have  a  talk 
with  us — we'll  help  you  de- 
cide. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Side  Lights  on  a  Mission  in  Mexico. 

Aq  entertaining  story  for  summer  reading,  and  one 
that  will  help  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader  to  an  under- 
standing of  many  peculiarities  of  the  Mexican  char- 
acter, is  "Jesus  Delaney,"  by  Joseph  Gordon  Don- 
nelly. The  title,  by  the  way,  is  well  chosen,  for  its 
combination  of  Spanish  surname  and  Irish  patro- 
nymic hints  at  the  composite  nature  of  the  Mexican 
blood.  An  Irish  admixture  is  not  typical,  but  in 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  sister  republic  other  blood 
than  that  of  the  aboriginal  Indians  and  their  Spanish 
conquerors  flows,  and  the  "pure-blooded  Mexican" 
is  almost  as  indefinable  as  the  "  pure  -  blooded 
American."  Inheriting  characteristic  racial  traits 
from  each  of  their  various  ancestors,  they  are  an  in- 
teresting people,  and  Jesus  Delaney,  the  hero  of  this 
story,  is  particularly  so. 

He  is  a  teacher  in  a  Mission  Institute  in  the  city  of 
Alameda,  and  brings  the  zeal  of  the  convert  to  bis 
proselyting  labors  among  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  head  of  the  institute  and  his  fellow- 
workers  in  the  field  are  a  self-seeking,  hypocritical 
lot,  but  Delaney,  fresh  from  five  years  in  an  Ameri- 
can theological  college,  is  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
But  love  comes  into  his  life  and  changes  its  entire 
course.  His  native  savagery  bursts  through  his 
veneer  of  civilization  in  a  duel  he  fights  with  a  rival 
for  the  fair  Miss  Romero's  hand.  The  enmity  con- 
tinues in  a  political  campaign,  which  begins  with  a 
bull-fight  in  which  Delaney  plays  the  toreador  with 
courage  and  skill,  and  culminates  in  rioting  and 
bloodshed,  for  which  be  is  arrested  and  condemned 
to  be  shot  In  the  end,  his  lady-love,  in  spite  of  her 
passionate  notes  to  him,  marries  his  rival.  But  he 
has  lost  his  churchly  vocation,  and  when  Diaz  re- 
vokes the  death  sentence,  he  looks  forward  joyously 
to  a  military  career. 

This  is  but  a  bald  statement  of  the  incidents  re- 
lated of  Delaney.  but  there  are  a  dozen  other  char- 
acters in  the  book  who  are  as  notable  in  their  way 
as  he,  and  all  are  admirably  drawn.  The  narrator 
himself  is  a  fine  type  of  the  American  gentleman, 
taking  an  eminently  respectable  interest  in  the 
mission  work,  but  full  of  a  chivalrous  impetuosity 
in  spite  of  bis  sixty  years.  The  little  sketch  of  Diaz 
is  brief  but  impressive.  The  canting  missionary, 
Lamb,  and  his  unscrupulous  crony,  Consul  Leech  ; 
the  sturdy  and  sententious  American  resident, 
Craig ;  Delaney 's  faithful  mozo,  Antonio,  and  his 
political  allies,  the  Professor  and  El  Pajaro  ;  the 
spinster  missionary,  Miss  Anderson,  and  the  noble 
and  wise  Mrs-  Lamb— all  these  make  a  picturesque 
set  of  actors,  and  one  follows  them  through  their 
various  scenes  with  an  unabating  interest. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50,  jahirt 

Some  New  'Women  and  a  Viper. 
The  personage  from  whom  Beatrice  Harraden's 
new  novel,  "  The  Fowler,"  derives  its  title  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  characters  in  fiction.  He  is  an 
intellectual  Don  Juan  ;  a  man  whose  sole  aim  and 
purpose  in  life  it  is  to  seduce  the  minds  of  women. 
For  their  physical  selves  he  cares  nothing  ;  but  no 
sooner  does  he  meet  a  fine  mind  in  a  woman  than  he 
is  drawn  to  it  as  a  coarser  man  might  be  by  physical 
beauty,  and  he  deliberately  sets  about  its  destruction, 
charming  and  cajoling  it  until  it  can  no  longer  with- 
stand his  will,  and  then,  satiated  with  conquest, 
abandoning  the  woman  to  pick  up  and  piece  together 
as  best  she  may  the  broken  threads  of  her  life. 

To  illustrate  this  idea  Miss  Harraden  has  taken  an 
admirable  type  of  the  New  Woman  for  her  heroine. 
Nora  Penhurst  is  a  university  graduate,  winner  of 
the  classical  tripos,  and  as  strong  and  wholesome 
physically  as  in  her  mental  endowment  and  training. 
She  has  had  no  love-affair,  and  lives  in  jolly  com- 
radeship with  her  widowed  father.  During  her  vaca- 
tion from  her  duties  as  a  teacher,  she  meets  Theodore 
Bevan,  whom  her  father  aptly  calls  "  an  atrabilious 
Voltaire."  He  is  undersized  and  ugly,  but  he  has 
a  masterful  mind  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  uses 
of  his  physical  defects  as  an  instrument  with  which  to 
play  upon  a  woman's  pity.  There  is  another  man, 
an  overworked  historian,  who  calls  out  all  Nora's 
best  qualities  ;  but  the  little  Machiavelli  is  always  on 
the  ground,  now  flattering  her  mental  qualities,  now 
working  upon  her  womanly  sympathy,  and  always 
subtly  poisoning  her  mind  against  her  friends,  until 
at  last  he  has  alienated  hex  from  all  her  old  com- 
panions and.  himself  more  in  the  toils  than  be  had 
ever  been  before,  compelled  her  to  engage  herself  to 
him.  How  his  true  character  is  revealed  to  her  by 
Nora,  one  of  his  earlier  victims,  and  what  she  does 
when  the  scales  have  fallen  from  her  eyes,  we  leave 
the  reader  to  learn  from  the  book  itself. 

Nora  is  not  the  only  New  Woman  who  figures  in 
the  tale.  All  her  friends  belong  to  the  advanced  and 
educated  class,  the  most  nearly  old-fashioned  woman 
among  them  being  Nurse  Isabel,  who  chafes  at  her 
profession,  prefers  new  books  to  bandages,  and 
finally  reveals  a  tender  heart  beneath  her  gay  frivol- 
ity. The  others  are  artistic  book-binders,  lecturers, 
and  the  like,  and  the  reader  is  brought  up  against  a 
score  of  them  together  at  an  afternoon  tea  of  the 
Eagle  Club  in  London. 

Here,  by  the  way,  takes  place  an  interesting  in- 
cident. The  members  are  privileged  to  invite  male 
friends,  and  one  is  indiscreet  enough  to  bring  with 
her  one  Gerald  Hamilton,  a  fashionable  rake.  Those 
members  who  know  his  reputation  shudder  and  draw 
together,  and  one  carries  .the  tale  to  the  president. 


This  lady  sails  straightway  up  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
thus  addresses  him  : 

"  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  do  not  at  present  know  at 
whose  invitation  you  came  among  us  to-day,  but  I 
think  there  must  have  been  some  mistake.  We  are 
trying  the  whole  time  to  conduct  the  club,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  the  same  lines  as  one  of  the  best  men's 
clubs.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Bayard,  for  instance,  would  not  care  to  admit  to  a 
social  gathering  of  this  description  a  woman  of  no- 
torious character.     Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Hamilton." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Hamilton  bows  himself  out,  "  his 
dissipated  face  crimson,"  but  congratulating  the  club 
on  a  president  who  does  not  make  scenes. 
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Satires  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

In  his  late  book,  "Peeps  at  People," John  Ken- 
drick Bangs  has  hit  upon  the  novel  idea  of  kQiing 
two  birds  with  one  stone  ;  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  his  satirical  sword  has  two  edges  and  cuts 
both  ways.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Bangs  satirizes 
the  modern  woman  -  interviewer  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Anne  Warrington  Witherup.  In  the  second 
place,  he  satirizes  the  people  she  interviews.  Miss 
Witherup  is  made  to  give  an  account  for  her  Amer- 
ican paper  of  interviews  with  Nansen,  Hall  Caine, 
Emperor  William,  Alfred  Austin,  Andrew  Lang, 
Zola,  Henry  Irving,  Ian  Maclaren,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke\  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz,  and  General  Weyler.  The  various  situations 
and  personalities  are  worked  for  what  they  are 
worth.  The  illustrations  by  Edward  Penfield,  of 
which  there  are  seventeen,  form  an  attractive  part  of 
the  book. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _  Jlkirt 

New  Publications 
"Poems,"  by  Hiram  Augustus  Farrand,  contains 
some    twenty    pieces  of   verse.     Published    by  the 
author,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Twenty  sermons  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  make  up 
a  volume  with  the  title  "  The  Gospel  of  Joy."  Pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
Si  50- 

A  boys'  story  of  privateering  in  1812,  with  stirring 
descriptions  of  battles  on  the  sea,  is  ' '  The  Cruise  of 
the  Comet."  by  James  Otis.  Published  by  Estes  & 
Lauriat,  Boston;  price,  $1-25. 

"Tattle- Tales  of  Cupid,"  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
contains  four  stories  and  two  parlor  plays.  The  first 
of  the  stories,  "  His  Version  of  It,"  is  one  of  the  best 
of  Mr.  Ford's  sketches.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  51-25. 

A  dainty  edition  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
with  a  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  Goldsmith, 
and  a  preface  and  notes  by  the  editor,  Henry  W. 
Boynton,  M.  A.,  has  been  issued  in  the  Pocket  En- 
glish Classics  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Literary  Haunts  and  Homes,"  by  Theodore  F. 
Wolfe,  describes  neighborhoods  that  have  known 
Poe,  Irving,  Greeley,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  many  of 
the  later  American  authors.  It  has  many  biographical 
anecdotes.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.35. 

"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  was  written 
by  David  P.  Page,  principal  of  the  New  York  State 
Normal  School  in  1844,  the  second  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  Slates.  The  book  is  a  compre- 
hensive one,  and  it  has  won  high  favor.  The  present 
edition  is  prepared  by  E.  C.  Branson,  who  has  made 
some  valuable  additions  to  the  original  work.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Shelley's  "Narrative,  Elegiac,  and  Visionary 
Poems"  are  given  in  a  volume  of  the  Temple 
Classics  recently  issued.  The  prefatory  notices  of 
the  original  editions  accompany  the  longer  poems, 
and  there  are  side-notes  throughout,  an  appendix, 
and  an  index  of  first  lines.  The  thin  linen  paper  and 
neat  binding  make  these  volumes  particularly  at- 
tractive. Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  A  Voyage  to  the  Moon,"  by  M.  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,  which  was  written  as  early  as  1650  and  widely 
circulated  in  manuscript  before  its  first  publication  in 
1656,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  works  of  that 
famous  knight,  and  undoubtedly  inspired  the  scene  in 
M.  Rostand's  great  play  which  reproduces  the  wildest 
and  the  most  poetical  of  these  fancies.  A  biographical 
sketch  serves  as  preface.  Published  by  the  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Company,  New  York ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"The  Kinship  of  Souls,"  by  Reuen  Thomas,  is 
the  study  of  a  soul's  development  out  of  the  nar- 
rower orthodoxy  into  a  broader  and  truer  religious 
life.  The  story  tells  of  a  young  theological  student 
on  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  falls  in  with  a  philosophical 
professor.  The  book  is  chiefly  a  record  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  occur  between  these  two  and  others, 
concerning  philosophical  matters.  A  pretty  little 
love-story  is  woven  into  the  narrative,  in  which  the 
professor's  daughter  and  the  theological  student 
figure.  The  author  shows  himself  to  be  widely  read 
in  philosophy  and  literature,  and  his  undogmatic  dis- 
cussions of  theology  will  appeal  to  the  serious- 
minded.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50.  jthiit 


In gens  Aequor. 
"  The  huge,  various  monotonies,  the  fervent  and  fluent 
colors,  the  vast  limits,  the  fresh,  sonorous  strength,  the 
certain  cor. fusion  and  tumultuous  law,  the  sense  of  windy 
and  weltering  space,  the  intense  refraction  of  shadow  and 
light,  the  crowded  life  and  inanimate  intricacy,  the  pa- 
tience and  the  passion  of  the  sea." — A.  C.  Swinburne, 
"  Essay  on  William  Blake." 

Come  hither,  O  exquisite  thought ! 

Come  hither,  O  splendor  of  words  ! 
Let  a  texture  be  woven  and  wrought. 

Not  to  picture  the  flocks  and  the  herds, 
Not  to  celebrate  forest  or  mead. 

The  loitering  lapse  of  the  rill, 
The  lisp  of  the  breeze  in  the  reed, 

Or  the  gush  of  the  wind  on  the  hill, 
The  crypt  of  the  midnight  empearled 

With  the  stars  and  the  planets  above, 
The  boisterous  fame  of  the  world, 

Or  the  passionate  silence  of  love, — 
But  in  praise  of  the  Sea  ;  that  immense 

And  vague  glory  of  waters  amassed  ; 
That  beauty  transcending  the  sense, 

Like  a  mirage,  elusive  and  vast ; 
With  shadow  and  image  of  cloud, 

That  palpitate,  purple  or  pale, 
With  furrows  of  emerald,  ploughed 

By  the  murmuring,  odorous  gale  ; 
With  marvel  of  sunlight  and  mist, 

With  magic  of  mutable  form. 
With  music  of  "  wild  waves  whist," 

And  slow  subsidence  of  storm. 

O  shining  monotonous  change  1 

O  changeless  melodious  beat ! 
O  refluent  rhythmical  range 

Of  fairy  invisible  feet ! 
The  nations  may  traverse  and  trace 

A  populous  path  o'er  the  wave, 
And  with  militant  messages  lace 

The  floor  of  the  mariner's  grave  ; 
The  peaks  of  the  virginal  snows 

May  be  pierced  for  the  clambering  car  ; 
The  cleavage  of  ocean  will  close, 

And  bis  wounds  have  a  transient  scar  1 
The  groves  of  the  forest  may  fall, 

The  rivers  grow  black  with  the  shame 
Of  their  burden,  the  skies  with  their  pall 

Of  the  sulphurous  refuse  of  flame  ; 
War  may  trample  o'er  hill  and  o'er  dale. 

Trade  may  bruise  all  the  fields  with  her  tread. 
The  billow  records  not  the  trail 

Of  humanity,  living  or  dead  1 
Unpolluted  are  channel  and  main. 

Their  breezes  are  fragrant  and  free  ; 
Man  can  not  impress  with  bis  pain 

The  fugitive  foam  of  the  sea  1 
—F.B.Afoney-Couttsin  "  The  Alhambra  and  Other 
Poems." 


Rudyard  Kipling's  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  The 
Seven  Seas"  and  his  "  Many  Inventions,"  containing 
fourteen  stories  and  two  poems,  are  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 


Two  Standard  Books 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


The  Seven  Seas. 

A   Volume  of    Poems.     Author  of  "  Many   Inven- 
tions," etc.     :.:,!-j.     Cloth,  Si. 50. 

"The  most  original  poet  who  has  appeared  in 
his  generation.  .  .  .  His  is  the  lustiest  voice  now 
lifted  in  the  world,  the  clearest,  the  bravest,  with 
the  fewest  false  notes  in  it.  ...  I  do  not  see  why, 
in  reading  his  book,  we  should  not  put  ourselves  ia 
the  presence  of  a  great  poet  again,  and  consent  to 
put  off  our  mourning  for  the  high  ones  lately  dead." 
—  W.  D.  Howells. 

"  How  imaginative,  how  impassioned,  how  su- 
perbly rhythmic  and  sonorous  !  .  .  .  The  ring  and 
diction  of  this  verse  add  new  elements  to  our 
song.  .  .  .  The  true  laureate  of  Greater  Britain." 
— E.  C.  S ted  man. 

Many  Inventions. 

Containing  Fourteen  Stories  and  Two  Poems.    i2mo. 
427  pages.    Cloth,  $1-50. 

"  We  advise  everybody  to  buy '  Many  Inventions ' 
and  to  profit  by  some  of  the  best  entertainment  that 
modern  nction  has  to  offer." — New  York  Sun. 

"The  reader  turns  from  its  pages  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  author  has  no  superior  to-day  in 
animated  narrative  and  virility  of  style.  He  re- 
mains master  of  a  power  in  which  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries approach  him — the  ability  to  select  out 
of  countless  details  the  few  vital  ones  which  create 
the  finished  picture.  He  knows  how,  with  a  phrase 
or  a  word,  to  make  you  see  his  characters  as  he  sees 
them,  10  make  you  feel  the  full  meaning  of  a 
dramatic  situation." — New  York  Tribune. 


These  books  are  /or  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or-  they  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  0/  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.   APPLETON    &   CO. 

73  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NmEBEKS ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NTTMBKBS  ; 
DEAFER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J-£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ouncei 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MTJRPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


"  As  a  part  of  history,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  excellent  writing,  his  story  is  of 
permanent  value? — Boston  Herald. 

A   NOTABLE   BOOK. 

THE  ROUGH  RIDERS 

By  Governor  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 

Colonel  1st  Volunteer  Cavalry,  TJ.  S.  A. 

With    Forty    Full-Page     Illustrations    and    Two    Portraits 

(One  in   Photogravure)  of  Governor  Roosevelt. 

Octavo,  $2.00. 

Contents — /.  Raising  the  Regiment.  II.  To  Cuba.  III.  General  Young's 
Fight  at  Las  Guasimas.  IV.  The  Cavalry  at  Santiago.  V.  In  the  Trenches. 
VI.   Tlu  Return  Home.     Appendices. 

GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT'S  account  of  the  Rough  Riders  is  naturally 
\JT  awaited  with  intense  eagerness  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
His  book  has  already  claimed  everybody's  attention  as  in  all  respects  a  national 
event.  The  distinguished  author  was  with  Colonel  Wood,  the  organizer  and  com- 
mander of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  he  tells  in  his  book  the  picturesque  story  from 
the  inception  of  the  original  idea  to  the  mustering  out  of  the  justly  famous  regi- 
ment. His  book  has  the  distinction  of  being  an  authoritative  narrative,  personal 
and  intensely  vivid,  of  a  unique  fighting  corps.  The  illustrations,  from  photographs 
by  experts,  are  especially  noteworthy. 

"  Colonel  Roosevelt  reaches  the  climax  of  his  narrative  of  the  Rough  Riders  in 
the  description  of  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  HilL  This  was  the  great  day  of  the 
Rough  Riders,  and  what  they  did  is  here  put  down  by  their  commanding  officer 
with  historical  accuracy  and  historical  balance  of  judgment.  It  is  an  admirable 
Diece  of  writing,  not  only  for  popular  reading,  but  for  those  who  value  permanent 
historical  work." — Army  and  Navy  Register. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  22,  1899. 


Old  theatre-goers  will  find  something  slightly  coin- 
cident in  the  presence  of  "  Pinafore"  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  and  Clay  Greene  in  San  Francisco  this 
week,  for  they  were  seen  at  the  same  time  on  the 
stage  of  a  San  Francisco  theatre  twenty  years  back. 
It  was  when  "Pinafore"  made  its  second  cruise  out 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  aDd  arrived  with  flags  flying, 
young  voices  singing,  pretty  faces  smiling,  and  an 
eager  public  welcoming  it  with  warm  acclaim.  It 
was  San  Francisco's  first  chance  to  be  caught  up  in 
the  procession  of  enthusiasm  that  was  sweeping 
through  the  country  over  this  famous  firstling  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Alice  Oates  had  already  pro- 
duced it  in  this  city,  but  with  an  utter  and  profound 
misconception  of  its  breezy  burlesque.  She  had  mis- 
cast herself  for  the  part  of  Ralph  Rackstraw,  and  in 
consequence  all  the  natural  sparkle  and  gayety  of 
that  pretty,  bright  little  Jewess  were  utterly  extin- 
guished. The  piece  was  produced  with  a  porten- 
tousness,  a  sort  of  comic-opera  solemnity,  so  to 
speak,  that  in  its  foreignness  to  the  real  motive  of  the 
gay  little  burlesque  left  the  audience  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  Her  producing  it  at  all  was  merely  a 
catch-penny  design  on  Oates's  part  to  get  ahead  of 
other  productions,  and  profit  by  the  universal  mania 
that  had  already  begun  to  excite  interest  and  curi- 
osity id  the  West. 

Then,  in  1879,  the  real  "Pinafore"  boom  struck 
the  town.  It  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  with  Amy  Sherwin  as  the  prima  donna.  It 
was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple,  with  pro- 
fessional principals  and  an  amateur  chorus.  It  was 
produced  variously  and  numerously  by  professionals 
and  amateurs  all  over  the  State.  But  the  production 
par  excellence,  the  one  of  whom  the  performers  were 
best  known,  and  to  which  all  steps  tended  inevitably* 
was  that  produced  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  on  Bush 
Street,  and  in  which  Clay  Greene  and  many  of  his 
friends  took  part. 

The  roles  were  filled  almost  entirely  by  amateurs, 
although  Emilie  Melville,  then  young,  pretty,  viva- 
cious, gifted,  and  with  a  voice  of  freshness  and 
charm,  took  the  part  of  Josephine  ;  Charles  Dungan 
as  Captain  Corcoran  ;  Frank  Unger  as  Admiral 
Porter,  K.  C.  B. ;  Clay  Greene  as  Dick  Deadeye  ; 
Ben  Clarke  as  Ralph  Rackstraw  ;  Will  Edwards  as 
the  Bo'sun  ;  the  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Clay  Greene  and 
Mrs.  McCormick,  as  Hebe  and  Buttercup  ;  and  a 
whole  raft  of  merry  young  people  in  the  chorus  tem- 
porarily emerged  from  private  life  to  make  up  a  cast 
that  was  interesting  from  an  unprofessional  stand- 
point. The  production  was  a  great  success,  and 
after  a  successful  run  in  San  Francisco,  the  majority 
of  the  performers  retired  to  private  life. 

Many  will  recall,  however,  that  the  Captain  Cor- 
coran of  the  cast,  Charles  Dungan,  went  on  the 
stage  some  years  later  and  became  a  successful 
singer  and  actor  of  baritone  roles  in  light  opera. 
Clay  Greene  went  East  and  became  a  playwright. 
Emile  Melville  began  a  long  and  successful  career 
as  a  prima  donna  in  opera  bouffe  and  burlesque 
opera.  She  was  seen  here  in  many  of  the  later  and 
more  finished  works  of  the  two  famous  Englishmen, 
and  always  fitted  into  her  rSles  to  a  charm.  She  be- 
came a  pronounced  favorite  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  played  a  number  of  engagements  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Portland,  but  finally  stretched  her  wings 
and  was  absent  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Orient. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago  she  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Tivoli  management,  evidently  for 
the  old-time  associations  and  interest  connected  with 
her  name,  engaged  her  for  a  brief  season,  when 
she  appeared  in  the  \i\\e-roles  of  "Carmen"  and 
"  Madame  Favart,"  as  Lazuli  in,  "The  Lucky  Star," 
as  Pitti  Sing  in  "The  Mikado,"  and  as  Bronislava 
in  "The  Beggar  Student" 

The  limited  range  required  in  mastering  the  singing 
rSles  of  "Pinafore"  and  the  simplicity  and  caichi- 
ness  of  the  musical  score  caused  it  to  be  an  irresist- 
ible attraction  to  the  amateur  ;  even  complete  com- 
panies of  children  were  selected  for  their  musical 
ability,  and  trained  to  produce  the  entire  opera.  One 
of  these  child  companies  succeeded  the  Emelie  Mel- 
ville production  at  the  Standard,  and  really  gave  a 
very  remarkable  performance— the  star  part,  that  of 
Josephine,  was  filled  with  extraordinary  naturalness, 
attractiveness,  musical  ability,  by  Flora  Walsh,  then 
a  tiny  midget  apparently  of  six,  although  from  the 
comparative  finish  of  her  performance  she  must  have 
been  older.  She  subsequently  became  a  profes- 
sional in  Charles  Hoyt's  company,  and  was  seen  many 
times  as  one  of  the  black-stockinged,  pretty,  singing 
sprites  in  his  plays.  Later  still,  she  became  bis  wife, 
and  appeared  here,  a  few  months  preceding  her  death, 
in  his  play  of  "  A  Texas  Steer." 

The  ve-/  catchiness  of  the  "  Pinafore  "  airs  finally 
was  the  <nera's  undoing.  Everybody  went  to  see  it 
often  and  picked  up  the  tripping  melodies  so  quickly 


that  it  finally  ran  itself  out  of  public  favor  from  its 
utter  loss  of  novelty,  and  in  the  subsequent  numer- 
ous and  popular  productions  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas,  "Pinafore"  sank  entirely  out  of 
sight.  Josefita. 

STAGE    GOSSIP 


Clyde  Fitch's  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame." 
Bisson's  amusing  farce,  "On  and  Off,"  will  be 
seen  for  the  last  time  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  next  week  Herbert  Kelcey  and 
Effie  Shannon  will  make  their  stellar  dibul  in  San 
Francisco  in  a  "  society  drama  "  by  Clyde  Fitch  en- 
titled "  The  Moth  and  the  Flame."  They  have  not 
been  seen  in  this  city  since  the  summer  of  "96,  when, 
it  will  be  remembered,  they  were  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  Stockwell's  stock  company  which  played  a 
short  engagement  at  the  California  Theatre,  appear- 
ing  in   revivals  of    "A    Bunch  of  Violets,"    "The 

Idler,"  "  The  Gray  Mare, I"he  Heme  Secretary," 

and  "Americans  Abroad."  Since  then  they  have 
been  starring  in  the  East  in  the  "Moth  and  the 
Flame "  with  much  success,  and,  as  they  are  both 
popular  here,  they  will  doubtless  be  greeted  with  a 
crowded  house  on  Monday  evening. 

Mr.  Fitch  has  fitted  them  with  excellent  roles, 
which,  we  are  told,  will  enable  them  to  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  any  of  the  New  York 
Lyceum  productions  in  which  they  have  heretofore 
appeared.  The  most  thrilling  and  intensely  dramatic 
scene  in  the  play  is  that  of  a  marriage  in  high  life. 
It  represents  a  splendid  church  wedding  in  one  of 
the  most  exclusive  and  aristocratic  of  New  York 
parishes,  where  the  villainous  groom  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  the  wife  he  has  wronged  and  deserted, 
who,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  denounces  him  before 

all. 

m 

De  Koven's  "The  Mandarin." 
The  revival  of  Offenbach's  spectacular  opera, 
"Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  has  been  drawing  well  during  the  week,  but 
it  will  give  way  on  Monday  evening  to  a  new  comic 
opera  entitled  "  The  Mandarin,"  by  Reginald  de 
Koven  and  Harry  B.  Smith.  They  have  collabo- 
rated in  many  successful  operas  ;  but,  with  the  pes- 
sible  exception  of  "Robin  Hood,"  they  have  never 
produced  a  more  tuneful  or  humorous  one  than 
"The  Mandarin."  It  enjoyed  a  great  success  in 
the  East,  and  would  be  running  yet  if  it  had  not 
been  overshadowed  by  the  success  of  "The  Geisha," 
which  has  a  similar  Oriental  background  but  is  en- 
tirely different  in  plot  and  treatment.  Smith's  lyrics 
are  said  to  be  clever  and  up  to  date,  while  De  Koven's 
music  contains  many  artistic  surprises.  The  cast 
will  include  over  thirty  people,  the  chorus  will  be 
augmented,  and  a  special  feature  of  the  production 
will  be  the  elaborate  scenery  and  picturesque  cos- 
tumes which  the  opera  calls  for. 

The  Orpheum. 

The  most  notable  new-comer  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week  will  be  Moung  Toon,  the  Burmese  wonder, 
who,  with  three  glass  balls  as  his  whole  stage-setting 
and  property-list,  manages,  with  the  aid  of  his  feet 
and  legs  only,  to  do  some  decidedly  unique  juggling 
feats.  Among  the  other  new  features  of  the  bill  will 
be  Montgomery  and  Stone,  "the  black-face  Beau 
Brummels,"  who  scored  such  a  hit  when  they  were  here 
a  year  ago  ;  the  Donovans,  Irish  character  comedians  ; 
and  Billy  Van,  the  clever  colored  monologist. 

Those  retained  from  this  week's  bill  include  the 
Montrose  Troupe,  whose  startling  acrobatic  feats 
have  been  well  received  ;  the  Escamillos,  the  equili- 
brists ;  Zizell  and  Vernon ;  and  Edna  Aug,  the 
Dutch  comedienne,  in  new  songs  and  imitations. 

♦■ 

"The  Gypsy  Baron"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

The  Southwell  Opera  Company  achieved  one  of 
the  greatest  successes  of  its  season  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  during  the  week  in  the  double  bill  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  tuneful  comic  opera  "  Pina- 
fore" and  Mascagni's  masterpiece,  "  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana,"  in  which  Edith  Mason  and  Thomas  H. 
Persse  as  Santuzza  and  Tuiiddu,  respectively,  were 
received  with  enthusiasm. 

Next  week  Strauss's  charming  opera,  "The 
Gypsy  Baron,"  is  to  be  revived  with  an  excellent 
cast,  including  Thomas  H.  Persse  as  Sandor  Barin- 
kay,  Arthur  Wooley  as  Count  Carano,  Winifred 
Goff  as  Count  Homonly,  William  Wolff  as  Kal- 
manzsupan,  Miro  Delamotta  as  Oltaker,  Nace  Bon- 
ville  as  Pali,  Charles  Arling  as  Josif,  Edith  Mason  as 
Saffi,  Eleanor  Giusti  and  Daisy  Thome  alternating 
as  Arsina,  Bertha  Ricci  as  Mirabella,  and  Hattie 
Belle  Ladd  as  Ezipa. 


The  Power  of  Storm. 

The  Cayman  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  were 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  recent  storm.  Even 
apparently  secure  things  are  not  safe.  Even  if  you 
have  health,  be  on  your  guard.  Disease  works 
stealthily— it  undermines  and  trouble  occurs  where 
it  is  least  expected.  An  occasional  dose  of  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters  will  keep  the  bowels  regular, 
the  stomach  sweet,  and  disease  at  bay.  If  you  have 
indigestion  and  constipation  try  it.     It  cures. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Bun  Shines 

Upon  the  good  complexion  and  the  poor.  Direct 
contact  with  sun  and  wind  is  ruinous  to  any  skin. 
You  can  not  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  or  the 
wind  from  blowing,  but  you  can  protect  your  face 
from  these  elements  by  an  application  of  Dickey's 
Creme  de  Lis. 


Down  the  Bayou. 
We  drifted  down  the  long  lagoon. 
My  love,  my  summer  love  and  I, 
Far  out  of  sight  of  all  the  town, 
The  old  cathedral  sinking  down. 
With  spire  and  cross,  from  view  below 
The  borders  of  St.  John's  bayou. 
As  towards  the  ancient  Spanish  fort, 
With  steady  prow  and  helm  a-port, 
We  drifted  down,  my  love  and  I, 
Beneath  an  azure  April  sky. 
My  love  and  I,  my  love  and  I, 
Just  at  the  hour  of  noon. 

We  drifted  down,  and  drifted  down, 

My  love,  my  summer  love  and  I, 

Beyond  the  Creole  part  of  town, 

Its  red-tiled  roofs,  its  stucco  walls, 

Its  belfries  with  their  sweet  bell-calls. 

The  bishop's  palace,  which  enshrines 

Such  memories  of  the  Ursulines  ; 

Past  balconies  where  maidens  dreamed 

Behind  the  shelter  of  cool  vines  ; 

Past  open  doors  where  parrots  screamed  ; 

Past  courts  where  mingled  shade  and  glare 

Fell  through  pomegranate  boughs,  to  where 

The  turbaned  negress.  drowsy  grown, 

Sat  nodding  in  her  ample  chair  : 

Beyond  the  joyance  and  the  stress, 

Beyond  the  greater  and  the  less. 

Beyond  the  tiresome  noonday  town, 

The  parish  prison's  cupolas. 

The  bridges,  with  their  creaking  draws, 

And  many  a  convent's  fro*n, — 

We  drifted  on,  my  love  and  I, 

Beneath  the  semi-tropic  sky, 

While  from  the  clock-towers  in  the  town 

Spake  the  meridian  bells  that  said, — 

'Twas  morn — 'tis  noon — 

Time  flies — and  soon 

Night  follows  noon. 
Prepare  I     Beware  1 
Take  care  I     Take  care  1 

For  soon — so  soon — 

Night  follows  noon, — 

Dark  night  the  noon, — 

Noon  I  noon  !  noon  1  noon  ! 

To  right,  to  left,  the  tiller  turned, 

In  all  its  gaud,  our  painted  prow. 

Bend  after  bend  our  light  keel  spurned, 

For  sinuously  the  bayou's  low, 

Dark  waters  "neath  the  sunshine  burned, 

There  in  that  smiling  southern  noon, 

As  if  some  giant  serpent  wound 

Along  the  lush  and  mellow  ground 

To  mark  the  path  we  chose  to  go  ; 

When,  in  sweet  hours  remembered  now. 

The  long  lagoon  we  drifted  down  ; 

My  love,  my  summer  love  and  1, 

Far  out  of  reach  of  all  the  town, 

Beyond  the  ridge  of  Metairie, 

And  all  its  marole  villages 

Thronged  with  their  host  of  deaf  and  dumb. 

Who  to  the  feet  of  Death  have  come 

And  laid  their  earthly  burdens  down  ! 

We  drifted  slow,  we  drifted  fast. 

Bulrush  and  reed  and  blossom  pist, 

My  love,  my  summer  love  and  I. 

As  the  chameleon  pillages 

Its  tint  from  turf,  or  leaf,  or  stone, 

Or  flower  it  haps  to  rest  upon, 

So  did  our  hearts,  that  joyous  day, 

From  every  beauty  in  our  way 

Some  new  fresh  tinge  of  beauty  take, 

Some  added  gladness  make  our  own 

From  things  familiar  yet  unknown . 

With  scarce  the  lifting  of  an  oar, 
We  lightly  swept  from  shore  to  shore, — 
The  hither  and  the  thither  shore. 
With  scarce  the  lifting  of  an  oar, — 
While  far  beyond,  in  distance  wrapped, 
The  city's  lines  lay  faintly  mapped, — 
Its  antique  courts,  its  levee's  throngs, 
Its  rattling  floats,  its  boatmen's  songs, 
Its  lowly  and  its  lofty  roofs, 
Its  tramp  of  men,  its  beat  of  hoofs, 
Its  scenes  of  peace,  its  brief  alarms, 
Its  narrow  streets,  its  old  Place  d'Armes, 
Whose  tragic  soil  of  long  ago 
Now  sees  the  modern  roses  blow  : 
All  these  in  one  vast  cloud  were  wound, 
Of  blurred  and  fainting  sight  and  sound, 
As  on  we  swept,  my  love  and  I, 
Beneath  the  April  sky  together 
In  all  the  bloomy  April  weather, — 
My  love,  my  summer  love  and  I, 
In  all  the  blue  and  amber  weather. 

We  passed  the  marsh  where  pewits  sung, 
My  love,  my  summer  love  and  I  ; 
We  passed  the  reeds  and  brakes  among. 
Beneath  the  smilax  vine  we  swung  ; 
We  grasped  at  lilies  whitely  drooping 
'Mid  the  rank  growth  of  grass  and  st  dge, 
Or  bending  toward  the  water's  edge, 
As  for  their  own  reflection  stooping. 
Then  talked  we  of  the  legend  old. 
Wherein  Narcissus'  fate  is  told  ; 
And  turned  from  that  to  grander  story 
Of  heroed  past,  or  modern  glory, 
Till  the  quaint  town  of  New  Orleans, 
Its  Spanish  and  its  French  demesnes, 
Like  some  vague  mirage  of  the  mind, 
In  memory's  cloudlands  lay  defined  ; 
And  back  and  backward  seemed  to  creep 
Commerce,  with  all  her  tangled  tongues, 
Till  silence  smote  her  lusty  lungs, 
And  distance  lulled  discord  to  sleep. 

— Mary  Ashley  Townsend. 


Eye-Glasses  on 
Any  Oculist's 

prescription  becomingly  made  to  fit,  and  never  slip — tilt — 
or  waver.  New  clip  does  it  (50  cents).  Latest  Eastman 
Kodak — fits  the  coat-pocket  and  makes  large  pictures  at 
small  expense. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled — Factory  on  premises — 
Quick  repairing — Phone,  Main  10. 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Stereo  Field  Glasses. 

OPTICIANS^^PHiCAP^RATo,. 

642  Market  St.  instruments. 
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TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Eknestinh  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Managhr 

Last  Times  of  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice." 

Monday,  May    22d,     First    Time    in   San    Francisco    of 

-:-   THE    MANDARIN    -:- 

Music  by  Reginald  De  Koven ;  Book  by  Harry  B. 
Smith.  The  Most  Successful  Work  of  the  Author  and 
Composer  of  "Rob  Roy,"  "The  Fencing  Master," 
and  "  Robin  Hood."     Matinee  Sarurday  Afternoon. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

Our  Telephone  Bush  9. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 


Beginning    Next     Monday,     May    2ad.      The     Season's 
Society    Success.     Herbert  Kelcey,    Effle 
Shannon,  and  all   the   Original   Com- 
pany, Presenting  the  Impressive 
American  Play, 

-:-  THE    MOTH    AND   THE    FLAME  -:- 
GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


To-Day  and  To-Morrow.     Last  Performances. 
"Cavalleria  Rustic  an  a  "    and    "Pinafore." 

Monday,  May  24th, 

-:-   THE    GYPSY    BARON    -:- 

Reserved  seats,  35c  and   50   cents.     Gallery,    15c. 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Sunday,  May  31st. 
Greatest  Novelty  of  the  Age — Moung  Toon,  the  Bur- 
mese Wonder  ;  Montgomery  &  Stone,  the  Beau  Brummels 
of  Black- Face  Art ;  Billy  Van,  Monologist ;  the  Donovans, 
the  Irish  Character  Comedians;  Montrose  Troupe;  the 
Escamillos ;  Zazelle  &  Vernon  ;  Edna  Aug ;  and  La 
Petite  Lund. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  10c  ;  Opera  Chairs 
and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matine'es  Wednesday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALL 

Friday  Evening.  May  26th,  at  8:15. 
Saturday  Afternoon,  May  271  h,  at  3:00. 


Two  Chamber   Concerts 


1 — BY   THE — 


Kneisel    Quartet 

OF    BOSTON. 

Mr.  Frank  Kneisel,  1st  Violin.  Mr.  Otto  Roth,  2d  Violin. 
Mr.  Louis  Svecenski,  Viola.  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  'Cello. 
Prices,  SI. OO  and  SI. 50.  Seats  will  be  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'son  and  after  Saturday  morning, 
May  20th. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALL 

223  Sutter  Street. 
THDKSDAY,  MAY  25th,  8  P.  M. 

FAREWELL  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 

BY 

MASTER  IRWIN    EVELETH    HASSELL 

Assisted  by  the  PreBS  Club  Quartet. 
Tickets  (including    Reserved    Seats)   SI. 00.      For 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store,  commencing 
Saturday,  May  aoth. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San    Francisco,   commencing  April   23,  1899. 

WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.;  1:45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Monday,  Wednesday,   and  Saturday  at 

5:15'  p.m.      Returning  same    evening,   arriving    in   San 

Francisco  at  11:20  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,   9:00.    10:00,    11:00  a.m.; 
1:45,  2:30,  and  4  p.  m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  San  Francisco,  »l.40. 

EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  15c,  In- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiah  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,  2:00,  and  4  p.  M.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:11;  a.  m.  ;  1:00.  3:0a,  and  5:00  p.  m. 


—  Every  man  who  goes  to  a  bar  to  drink 
can  get  the  Jesse  Moore  "AA"  Whisky.  There 
tire  many  who  want  this  whisky  who  do  not  visit  bar- 
rooms. They  can  get  it  by  the  bottle  at  any  drug 
store. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE' 

OF  16.600  FRANCS  AT  PARIS 


ftUINA-IAROCHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Best  Tonic  for  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 

increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  builds  up  the  entire  System. 

Paris:  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:  E.  Foogera  &  Co., 

36-30  N.  William  St. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suit?.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hote 


May  22,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MAUDE    ADAMS'S    DEBUT    AS    JULIET. 


The  Brilliant  First-Night  Audience  which  Greeted 

Her— What  the  New  York  Critics  Think 

of  Her  Portrayal. 


Whether  Maude  Adams's  strikingly  original  concep- 
tion of  the  role  of  Juliet  will  live,  remains  to  be  seen, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  she  can  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  her  soul  that  no  actress  of  recent  years 
has  carried  to  her  Shakespearean  dibut  the  good 
wishes  of  such  a  vast  host  of  admirers.  The  quality 
of  the  brilliant  first-night  audience  which  greeted  her 
at  the  Empire  Theatre,  a  week  ago  Monday,  has 
never  been  duplicated  in  New  York  outside  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  for  society  turned  out  in 
full  force,  and  the  house  fairly  bristled  with  noted 
dramatic  and  literary  celebrities,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  Mary  Anderson,  who  sat  in  a  box,  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  to  Peter 
Dunne,  the  creator  of  Dooley. 

Interest  not  only  centred  in  Miss  Adams's  portrayal 
of  Juliet,  for  Charles  Frohman  surrounded  her  with 
practically  a  star  cast,  including  Orrin  Johnson  as 
Paris,  William  Faversham  as  Romeo,  James  K. 
Hackelt  as  Mercutio,  W.  H.  Thompson  as  Friar 
Lawrence,  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones  as  the  Nurse. 
The  entry  of  each  well-known  actor  was  the  occasion 
of  a  rattle  of  vociferous  greeting,  and  Juliet's  first  ap- 
pearance was  accompanied  by  a  salvo  of  welcome 
that  lasted  for  fully  five  minutes.  Throughout  the 
evening  everything  she  did,  every  smallest  detail  of 
her  acting,  seemed  to  have  approval. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  her  disregard  for  tra- 
ditions was  received  by  the  various  critics,  and  the 
amusing  way  in  which  they  differ  as  to  minor  details. 
The  critic  of  the  Evening  Sun,  says  that  for  once 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  was  produced  with  an  abund- 
ance of  youth— a  Juliet,  a  Romeo,  and  a  Mercutio 
who  looked  and  acted  as  if  they  were  really  and  truly 
young.     He  adds : 

"  No  Juliet  ever  looked  younger,  and  yet  few  have 
gained  a  more  genuine  tribute  of  tears.  This  Juliet 
never  tore  ber  passion  to  tatters,  yet,  nevertheless, 
few  actresses  have  so  exquisitely  depicted  the  great- 
ness of  her  love.  She  thrilled  you  by  her  very  simplicity. 
However,  last  night  she  was  so  nervous  that  it  was 
not  until  her  scene  with  Friar  Lawrence  that  she  had 
her  voice  in  complete  control.  When  she  first  ap- 
peared she  was  suffering  so  much  from  stage-fright 
that  it  really  seemed  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint." 
The  critic  of  the  Times  says  of  her  Juliet : 
"  It  is  lovely  in  spirit,  absolutely  free  from  affecta- 
tion and  extravagance,  fervent  and  affecting,  and  sus- 
tained from  first  to  last  by  a  natural  eloquence  of 
speech,  gesture,  and  facial  play  which  will  more  than 
atone,  in  the  minds  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  spectators  in  the  years  to  come,  for  her  lack  of 
mere  elocutionary  power  and  studied  plastic  grace." 
The  Sun's  critic  says  : 

"  It  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  piece  that  the 
actress  was  a  wholly  new  Juliet,  carrying  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  the  young  girl  alike  to  the  bridal  cham- 
ber and  to  the  tomb,  and  never  becoming  other  than 
a  gentle,  plaintive,  pathetic  creature  of  cruel  circum- 
stances. Not  only  did  she  thus  remove  herself  safely 
from  comparison  with  vehement  and  violent  prede- 
cessors in  the  rSle,  but,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose 
of  her  undertaking,  she  triumphed  with  her  original 
achievement." 

Alan  Dale,  of  the  Journal,  considers  that  she 
was  sublime  in  ber  ingenuousness,-  but  tempers 
bis  enthusiasm  by  remarking  : 

"  It  was  not  a  performance  to  grow  madly  enthu- 
siastic over.  She  was  not  a  Juliet  that  roused  you  to 
extravagant  appreciation.  She  was  never  Shake- 
spearean. She  was  merely  a  warm-blooded  little 
maiden  confronted  with  the  one  love  of  her  life.  It 
was  an  easy,  pretty  piece  of  work,  marred  occa- 
sionally by  a  faulty  and  indistinct  utterance.  7  All 
Miss  Adams's  pantomime  was  exquisite.  The  little 
'  bits '  were  capitally  conceived.  But  had  this  Juliet 
been  dumb  she  would  have  been  nearly  as  fas- 
cinating." t 

The  Herald  critic  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  saying 
the  wrong  thing,  so  he  crawfished  in  this  fashion  : 

"If  vociferous  applause  were  proof  of  histrionic 
greatness  and  a  gauge  of  the  real  value  of  the  Juliet 
of  the  evening,  then  Miss  Adams  is  the  greatest  ex- 
ponent of  the  role  that  New  York  has  seen. 

"  My  friend  on  the  left  tells  me  that  she  is  '  great, 
immense,  charming,  delightful ;  the  sweetest  and 
most  girlish  Juliet  he  has  ever  seen,'  while  my  friend 
on  the  right  admits  that  she  is  a  sweet  and  girlish 

heroine,  but '    And  he  draws  comparisons  that 

perhaps  are  not  altogether  agreeable  to  my  friend  on 
the  left." 

Frederick  McKay,  of  the  Mail  and  Express, 
says : 

"The  greatness  of  this  actress's  Juliet  is  its  fidel- 
ity to  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  character,  its 
adroitly  planned  variation  from  all  other  Juliets — and, 
best  of  all,  the  rosy  glow  of  uncorrupted  romantic 
sentiment  that  suffuses  it.  The  key-note  of  the  whole 
production  is  its  even  excellence." 

The  critic  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  who  saw 
little  to  praise  in  the  production,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  it  a  very  uneven  performance.  He 
writes : 

"The  acting  can  easily  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  seldom  poor  enough  to  take  every- 
thing from  the  words  and  situations,  and  never  good 
enough  to  lend  anything  to  them." 
He  attacks  the  audience  in  this  fashion  : 
"  The  horde  of  social  philistines  present  were  like 
fools  at  a  party,  heartlessly  interrupting  the  play,  for 
which  they  cared  nothing,  dead  to  great  moments, 
applauding  not  beauties  and  emotional  climaxes,  but 


the  entrances  and  exits  of  personal  favorites,   and 
trying  to  do  what  the  others  in  the  audience  did." 

Of  Miss  Adams's  Juliet  he  says  : 

"Miss  Adams  worked  faithfully  to  the  end,  and 
did  most  of  what  her  temperament  and  present  ex- 
perience of  life  admit.  But  just  as  she  was  the  type 
of  a  fetching  young  girl  at  first  she  was  at  the  end, 
and  she  was  nothing  more.  Love,  which  had  timidly 
flickered  into  life  in  the  first  act,  burned  with  no 
melting  blaze  in  the  third." 

The  World's  critic  thinks  she  made  a  distinct  dif- 
ferentiation, for  he  writes : 

"When  the  romance  of  her  first  meeting  with 
Romeo  changed  to  anguish  over  the  death  of  Mer- 
cutio and  the  banishment  of  Romeo,  the  tragic  devel- 
opment of  Miss  Adams's  acting  increased  steadily 
and  rapidly  till  it  revealed  powers  which  even  ardent 
admirers  scarcely  credited." 

The  Evening  Post' s  critic  writes  : 

"No  reasonable  fault  of  any  kind  can  be  found 
with  the  entertainment  offered  to  the  eye,  but  all  this 
luxury  of  form  and  material  is  powerless  to  conceal 
or  alleviate  the  essential  poverty  of  the  representation 
in  such  vital  particulars  as  spirit  and  understanding. 
Artistically,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  interpretative 
effort,  Miss  Adams's  performance  was  almost  a 
complete  failure,  but  actually,  as  has  been  said,  it 
was  greeted  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  enthusiasm, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  was  doubtless  genuine." 

But  the  most  severe  of  all  the  critics  is  William 
Winter,  of  the  Tribune,  who  headed  his  article  ' '  A 
Sad  Affair  at  the  Empire."  Listen  to  what  he  has  to 
say  : 

"  The  plan  of  presenting  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  tragedies  with  performers  of  such  a  slender 
calibre  as  that  of  Miss  Adams  and  Mr.  Faversham 
in  its  chief  characters  is  well-nigh  inexplicable.  Vanity 
may,  perhaps,  be  at  the  basis  of  it ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  impulse,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  result.  Mediocrity  has  seldom  made  a 
more  injudicious  endeavor  or  encountered  a  more 
decisive  defeat.  None  of  them  is  imaginative  ;  none 
of  them  has  shown  reserves  of  deep  feeling  ;  none  of 
them  has  been  accustomed  to  speak  blank  verse. 
Many  school-girls,  with  a  little  practice,  would  play 
the  part  just  as  well  as  Miss  Adams.  A  balcony 
scene  without  passion,  a  parting  scene  without  the 
delirium  of  grief,  and  a  potion  scene  without  power — 
those  were  the  products  of  Miss  Adams's  dramatic  art. 

After  reading  this  collection  of  diversified  opinion, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion, the  following  summing  up  of  the  situation 
by  Hillary  Bell,  of  the  Press,  will  be  found  in- 
teresting : 

"There  is  no  possible  doubt  whatever  that  Mr. 
Winter  is  right,  but  he  is  three  centuries  behind  the 
times,  and  in  these  days  audiences  are  made  up  of 
living  folk,  not  of  the  bones  of  our  long-buried  an- 
cestors. Our  venerable  contemporary  protested  that 
Mrs.  Langtry  was  a  great  actress,  but  the  public 
refused  to  accept  her  seriously.  Mr.  Winter  de- 
clared that  neither  Bernhardt  nor  Duse  could  act, 
yet  the  public  persisted  in  its  foolish  notions  concern- 
ing their  talents.  The  Tribune  continues  to  prove 
by  rules  of  irrefutable  logic  that  Mrs.  Carter  and 
Mrs.  Potter  know  nothing  about  the  drama,  yet  the 
one  has  been  crowding  our  Garrick  Theatre  all 
winter,  while  the  other  is  now  Beerbohm  Tree's 
leading  woman  with  the  applause  of  London.  This 
perversity  of  actors  and  audiences  receives  fresh  illus- 
tration at  the  Empire  Theatre.  Beyond  peradvent- 
ure  Miss  Adams  is  as  wrong  as  wrong  can  be,  yet  she 
persists  in  playing  Juliet  in  her  own  fashion,  to  the 
joy  of  the  vulgar  and  the  confusion  of  the  learned. 
She  flaunts  tradition  by  carrying  Juliet  from  art  into 
nature.  There  is  nothing  finished  in  her  perform- 
ance. It  is  rough,  uneven,  in  many  matters  uncouth, 
but  in  all  particulars  forceful,  impassioned,  and  ear- 
nest in  feeling.  In  her  conception  Juliet  is  more  heart 
than  head.  Her  business  is  to  love  Romeo,  not  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  auditors  with  fine  speeches.  A 
hundred  faults  might  be  found  in  her  style,  not  one 
in  her  sentiment.  Those  who  go  to  hear  her — as  the 
old  fogies  do,  closing  their  eyes  and  preparing  to 
revel  aurally  in  eloquent  blank  verse — will  be  disap- 
pointed. But  watch  the  play  of  lights  and  shadows 
over  her  face,  the  quick,  nervous  gestures,  the  abso- 
lute suiting  of  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  skill  with 
which  She  paints  a  picture  on  air  in  the  potion  scene  ; 
and  if  you  are  not  erudite,  but  simply  of  the  common 
people,  you  will  find  more  Shakespeare  in  Maude 
Adams's  Juliet  than  in  any  other  Capulet  of  modern 
times." 

Both  Faversham  and  Hackett  were  well  received 
in  their  respective  rSles  of  Romeo  and  Mercutio,  and 
added  materially  to  the  success  of  the  production. 

The  absolute  confidence  of  Charles  Frohman  in 
Miss  Adams's  ability  is  evidenced  in  his  presentation 
of  her  at  this  time  as  Juliet,  for  he  had  to  cut 
short  her  very  successful  season  in  "The  Little 
Minister "  to  give  opportunity  for  preparation 
for  the  short  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  engagement 
she  is  playing.  He  closed  the  run  of  the  English 
comedy,  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy,"  at  the  Empire 
Theatre  in  order  to  procure  Mr.  Faversham  for  the 
rSle  of  Romeo,  and  had  to  arrange  for  the  termi- 
nation of  Mr.  Hackett's  successful  season  in  "  Rupert 
of  Hentzau."  }^ma 

El  Campo's  popularity  as  a  holiday  resort  is 
steadily  increasing.  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  sheltered 
shores  of  the  upper  bay,  it  offers  a  charming  blend- 
ing of  sea,  and  mountain,  and  forest  attractions  for 
the  pleasure  of  its  visitors.  The  steamer  Ukiah  plies 
between  here  and  El  Campo. 


A  LETTER  FROM  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 


"Of  course  I  never  read  anything,"  once  said  a 
journalist,  "  that  is  not  written  by  some  one  otherwise 
remarkable,  I  haven't  time  to  waste  on  mere  litera- 
ture." The  "of  course"  is  delicious,  and  perfectly 
sincere.  j,wi 


Bruges,  Belgium,  April  29,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  should  feel  indebted  to 
you  if  you   would  print  the   following,    re  a  man 
named  C.  C.  Johnson. 

This  person  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  annoy- 
ance, and  his  further  misstatements  seem  to  me 
quite  unnecessary,  even  to  set  himself  right.  He  had 
much  better  have  stated  the  truth  ;  then  he  makes 
the  mistake  of  interviewing  without  notes  ;  then  he 
has  a  very  bad  memory  ;  and  then  he  has  the  bad 
journalistic  habit  of  sacrificing  even  a  woman  to  what 
he  imagines  to  be  a  good  story. 

The  facts  are  these  :  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  asking  me 
for  an  interview.  He  expressly  stated  that  he  wanted 
me  to  talk  about  certain  questions  raised  in  my 
books,  and  he  did  not  mention  the  Senate  or  Wash- 
ington. I  did  not  answer  very  cordially,  for  I  dislike 
being  interviewed,  and  I  had  never  heard  of  this  man, 
or  his  syndicate.  He  wrote  again,  begging  for  the 
interview,  stating,  in  a  general  way,  the  subjects  to 
be  touched  upon,  and  adding,  I  remember — for  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  house  and  I  laughed  over  it — 
that  what  I  could  tell  women  out  of  my  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  might  be  of  great  value  to  them. 
Again  there  was  not  a  hint  of  Washington — I  might 
have  been  living  in  a  country  village.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  has  never  read  my  books.  The 
point  is  that  he  pretended  to  have  done  so. 

I  agreed  to  the  interview.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  I  talked  with  him  for  some  time,  sup- 
posing, of  course,  that  the  interview  was  to  be  in  the 
usual  form,  although  I  wondered  that  he  took  no 
notes.  The  next  day  I  thought  of  several  things  I 
might  have  said— notably  in  regard  to  the  interest  of 
women  in  politics— and  sent  them  on  to  him  in  a 
letter. 

Some  days  later,  to  my  surprise  and  horror,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal  signed  by 
my  name — not  even  in  the  form  of  an  interview — 
called  "The  Genesis  of  Dignified  Disorder,"  or  some 
such  atrocious  combination  of  words,  and  making  me 
say  things  about  the  Senate  and  Washington  which 
I  here  repudiate  utterly.  My  impressions  of  both 
will  appear  in  the  novel  I  am  now  writing.  I  have 
no  intention  of  giving  them  to  any  editor  in  search  of 
cheap  copy. 

I  read  the  article  at  night.  The  next  morning  I 
went  into  the  telegraph  office  of  the  Cochrane  Hotel 
and  wired  Mr.  Johnson  for  a  proof  of  the  other  "  in- 
terviews." He  says  he  did  not  receive  the  telegram, 
but  he -sent  me  proof  of  the  second  article,  and  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  to  send  me  proof  of  the  first — 
not  that  there  was  anything  remarkable  in  that  1  I 
made  an  attempt  to  read  this  proof — called  "What 
Shall  We  Do  with  Husbands  ?  "  or  some  such  vul- 
garity— but  could  not.  It  was  a  dull,  confused  jum- 
ble of  words.  I  wrote  him  that  I  should  not  take  the 
trouble  to  correct  it,  as  no  one  would  read  it — it 
was  too  stupid  ;  and  that  if  he  took  my  advice  he 
would  put  it  in  the  waste-basket.  If  he  has  kept  that 
letter,  he  has  my  permission  to  publish  it.  It  was 
not  polite,  but  it  was  to  the  point. 

He  published  the  article,  and  the  night  before  I 
left  New  York  to  sail  for  England,  although  I  was 
visiting  friends,  I  took  the  time  to  write  him  what 
was  practically  an  appeal,  although  that  letter,  too, 
was  more  forcible  than  conciliatory.  I  told  him  that 
he  had  now  made  me  ridiculous  twice,  and  that  he 
should  be  satisfied  and  publish  no  more  articles  over 
my  name.  I  can  not  remember  the  words  of  my 
letter,  but  I  recall  lamenting  the  bad  and  colorless 
English  in  which  he  had  clothed  the  travesties  of  my 
sentiments,  as  much  as  his  own  fabrications,  adding 
that  anybody's  name  signed  to  the  articles  would 
have  done  as  well  as  mine.  He  is  welcome  to  pub- 
lish this  letter  also.  I  would  suggest  that  he  have  it 
photographed. 

I  will  put  the  matter  in  another  light :  Suppose  I 
had,  in  talking  with  him,  branched  off  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  cast  ridicule  on  Washington  and  the  Senate  ? 
If  he  had  the  instinct  of  a  gentleman,  or  of  a  man, 
would  he  have  published  such  remarks,  knowing  that 
they  would  imperil  my  position  in  Washington  ?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  enjoyed  Washington  so  thoroughly 
that  I  purpose  spending  my  winters  there,  and  my 
most  enjoyable  and  profitable  hours  were  passed  in 
the  Senate  gallery. 

Mr,  Johnson  also  made  me  say  that  I  did  not  think 
Senator  White's  course  in  regard  to  the  treaty  honor- 
able, a  sentiment  that  I  neither  harboied  nor  would 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  confide  to  a  reporter  if  I 
had.  I  happen  to  have  a  particular  admiration  for 
Senator  White,  and  deeply  regret  that  we  are  no 
longer  to  be  represented  by  him  in  the  Senate. 
When  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  that 
body — I  will  not  drag  his  name  into  this  correspond- 
ence— told  me  that  in  losing  Senator  White  the  Sen- 
ate was  losing  one  of  its  most  virile  brains,  I  felt  a 
distinct  sensation  of  personal  pride,  for  Senator  White 
is  a  native  Caliform'an.  Moreover,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  were  giving  me  a  dinner  a  night  or  two  after 
this  "interview."  My  relief  may  be  imagined  when 
I  discovered  that  neither  Senator  White  nor  Senator 
Perkins  had  read  the  stuff ;  and,  indeed,  I  might 
have  reflected  that  they  had  something  better  to  do. 
He  also  made  me  quote  one  of  Senator  Perkins's 
Senate  speeches  as  private  comments  confided  to  me, 
and  he  made  me  say  that  I  did  not  think  Senator 
Davis  made  a  good  speech.  I  have  never  heard 
Senator  Davis  make  a  remark  in  the  Senate  chamber 
beyond  a  request  for  executive  session.     As  to  what 


he  said  about  bald  heads,  I  must  confess  that  sounds 
like  me,  and  I  probably  said  it  en  passant,  but  it  is 
the  only  sentence  with  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  entire 
article.  As  for  Washington  society,  he  never  asked 
me  a  question  about  it,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
introduce  a  topic  which  personally  could  have  no  in- 
terest for  him. 

The  man's  present  attitude,  of  course,  is  largely 
my  own  fault.  When  a  person  irritates  me  as  he  did, 
my  instinct  is  not  to  conciliate  him,  but  to  trample 
on  him.  Being  a  woman  I  could  not  go  to  New 
York  and  knock  him  down — which  he  knew — so  I 
was  obliged  to  relieve  my  feelings  in  words.  I  used 
strong  ones,  and  of  course  he  did  not  like  them. 

Gertrude  Atherton. 


The  Teething  Period 

Is  the  trying  time  in  baby's  life.  Proper  feeding 
then  is  most  essential.  To  secure  uniformity  of  diet 
use  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Book  "  Babies"  free.  Borden's  Condensed  Milk 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


KNITJNNGCO. 


103  POST  ST., N 


EAR  KEARNY, 

Upstairs,  S.  F. 


Buy  Direct  From   Headquarters. 


BATHING  SUITS 

Knitted  and  Alpaca, 

AT     PRICES     TO     SUIT     EVERYBODY. 


Sweaters, 

Athletic  Suits, 
Sporting  Goods. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


ANNUAX    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company 
will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  18,  No. 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tuesday, 
the  sixth  day  of  June,  1899,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  for  the  puxpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

E.  K.  COLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


We  do  this~ 

Make  the  best  Farm  Wagon 
on  earth,  and  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Make  the  best  and  finest  line 
of  Pleasure  Vehicles  shown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  prices  on  these  are  right. 

We  accord  every  customer 
fair  and  reliable  treatment. 

"  1899  "  styles  in  Vehicles  are 
now  on  exhibition,  and  our 
trade  on  them  is  good. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  M'F'G.  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

t.  F.  WEAVER,  Manager. 


ENNEN  S  KK3K 
^TOILET 
£OWDER 


i.  Positive  Relief  for 

PRICKLY  HEAT, 
'  CHAFING  and  SUflBURU 

,nd  nil  afflictions  of  the  skill. 
(t7"M  little  higher  in  price  than 
worthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
foril."     Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation.    Delightful   after  shaving.    Sold 
I   .  t.  v.  mailed  on  receipt  of  35c.    Get  Mennen's  (the 

loriein.il).  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Mermen  Co..  K«,wart.  H.  J. 


Other  galvanized  iron  will 
do,  they  say,  for  some  jobs; 
Apollo  Best  Bloom  will  do 
everything. 

Apollo  lroa  and  Sim)  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


May  22,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  publication  of  the  will  of  the  late  Antonio 
Eusebio  Terry,  who  married  Sibyl  Sanderson,  raises 
anew  a  question  that  has  been  raised  a  great  many 
times  before,  because  it  contains  the  clause  that  if 
the  widow  marries  again  "she  loses  her  interest." 
What  possible  comfort  can  the  making  of  a  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  bring  to  the  soul  of  a  testator  ? 
What  difference  can  it  possibly  have  seemed  to  make 
to  the  late  Mr.,  or  Don,  Antonio  Terry,  or  to  any 
like  testator,  that  his  widow  might,  by  the  healing 
influence  of  time,  come  to  prove  consolable  ?  Or, 
even  if  the  thought  of  her  ultimate  consolability 
should  to  the  moribund  husband  seem  "forbidden 
and  abhorrent,"  what  possible  comfort  could  it  give 
him,  as  she  was  smoothing  his  dying  pulow,  to  know 
that  he  had  "fixed  her  "  so  that,  no  matter  bow  much 
she  might  desire  it,  she  could  not  remarry,  except  in 
a  contingency  which  made  the  amount  of  his  loathed 
leavings  negligible.  This  prospective  and  posthu- 
mous selfishness  belongs  (says  the  New  York  Times) 
to  a  stage  of  human  evolution  much  anterior  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  ultimate  ard  logical  ex- 
pression of  it  is  the  Hindoo  institution  of  suttee. 
Next  to  that  is  the  medlseval  pressure  upon  a  widow  to 
get  into  a  nunnery  for  the  vidual  remainder  of  her  ex- 
istence. The  clause  in  a  will  imposing  a  material  pen- 
alty for  the  violation  of  a  sentimental  obligation,  which 
is  of  no  value  whatever  unless  it  be  willingly  accepted, 
is  the  sole  survival  of  the  masculine  selfishness  which 
in  earlier  stages  of  development  enjoins  upon  the 
widow  to  destroy  herself  or  to  disfigure  herself  so 
as  to  make  herself  matrimonially  ineligible.  The 
modern  widow  necessarily  after  a  time  becomes 
visible.  Nevertheless,  the  modern  testator,  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases,  undertakes  to  prescribe  that 
beyond  visibility  she  shall  not  go,  and  that  any  need 
for  companionship  that  she  may  experience,  after  his 
withdrawal  from  this  earthly  scene,  shall  not  be 
lawfully  and  properly  assuaged  without  its  costing 
her  as  much  money  as  he  has  to  leave.  The  courts 
have  discountenanced  this  particular  method  of  ex- 
hibiting a  selfishness  that  reaches  beyond  the  grave. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  they  could  see  their  way  to 
nullifying  it  whenever  it  comes  before  them.  For  it 
is  not  chivalrous,  it  is  not  civilized  ;  it  is  not  even 
decent. 

All  the  great  folk  in  London  turned  out  to 
see  Lord  Crewe  married,  and  very  badly  did 
most  of  them  behave,  according  to  the  London 
papers.  Ladies  of  high  degree  fought  and  struggled 
with  as  great  a  zest  and  as  strong  a  power  of  elbow 
and  shoulder  inside  the  abbey  as  did  the  lower-class 
masses  outside.  Nobody  imagined  that  a  wedding 
that  was  not  royal  would  have  occasioned  so  much 
public  excitement.  At  9:45  o'clock,  although  the 
very  earliest  guests  could  not  arrive  much  before  12 
o'clock,  and  the  ceremony  was  fixed  for  1:30,  there 
was  already  a  fairly  considerable  crowd  of  patient 
waiters  blocking  the  pavement  around  the  west  en- 
trance to  the  abbey.  Lord  Rosebery's  popularity  is 
great  among  the  masses,  more  perhaps  on  account  of 
his  sportsmanlike  tendencies  than  for  his  statesman- 
like qualities.  Lord  Crewe,  however,  has  never  been 
{writes  Anne  Morton  Lane  in  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald)  a  popular  man.  His  reign  as  viceroy  in 
Ireland  four  or  five  years  ago  was  anything  but  a 
time  of  social  or  general  success  for  him.  On  ac- 
count of  his  radical  political  bearings  he  was  naturally 
in  the  beginning  at  outs  with  the  strong  Tory  senti- 
ments of  Dublin,  but  in  spite  of  this  radicalism  he 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  and  even  unpleasant 
sticklers  for  etiquette  who  ever  assumed  the  lord- 
lieutenancy.  The  vice-regal  state  of  his  position  was 
no  hollow  mockery  to  him,  and  he  insisted  upon  the 
very  last  and  most  minute  details  of  a  court's  etiquette 
that  was  formal  to  a  painful  degree.  His  sister, 
Honorable  Mrs.  Henniker,  who,  as  Lord  Crewe  was 
at  that  time  a  widower,  took  upon  herself  the  duties 
of  the  wife  of  the  queen's  representative,  was  par- 
ticularly unhappy  during  this  period.  Although 
playing  the  rdle  of  vicereine,  she  was  obliged  to 
treat  her  brother  as  if  he  were  a  monarch  of  the  most 
autocratic  sway.  Every  one  had  to  leave  his  pres- 
ence— including  his  sister,  Mrs.  Henniker — as  they 
do  that  of  the  queen — that  is,  backward,  and  with 
deep  bows  and  courtesies.  He  gave  few  entertain- 
ments, and  those  that  he  did  give  were  absolutely 
unique  in  the  history  of  dull  officialdom.  Finally, 
so  haughty  and  self-contained  was  his  attitude  toward 
the  fair  ladies  of  the  land  over  which  he  ruled,  that 
during  the  last  months  of  his  lord-lieutenancy  he  was, 
except  in  necessary  official  circles,  almost  boy- 
cotted. 

The  abolition  of  the  corset  is  not  favored  by  a  re- 
cent writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  evidently  a  man. 
"The  corset,"  he  says,  "for  the  last  four  hundred 
years  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  women  that  for 
them  to  discard  it  now  would  involve  anatomical 
ruin.  To  put  it  aside  would  require  the  entire  re- 
casting of  feminine  apparel.  The  waist-line  would 
have  to  be  moved  several  inches  above  the  place  it 
now  occupies,  as  in  the  time  of  the  First  Empire. 
To  effect  this  without  substituting  for  the  corset  some 
sort  of  support  would  offer  revelations  that  would 
appall  even  those  divorced  from  all  allusions.  The  ne- 
cessity of  the  corset  for  the  embellishment  of  women 
can  be  observed  best  in  the  suburbs  where,  on  days 
when  th<;  hanging  out  to  dry  of  freshly  washed  clothes 
is  in  p^oj'Tess,  all  the  women  engaged  in  that  function 


are  corsetless.  To  see  them  at  that  time  and  then  to 
meet  them  later,  fully  corseted,  requires  considerable 
familiarity  with  their  countenances  to  establish  their 
identity.  A  corsetless  regime  would  be  the  more 
fatal  on  the  stage.  Deprive  actresses  of  the  corset 
and  scenic  chaos  would  come.  The  slender,  in  the 
place  of  flowing,  harmonious  lines  and  symmetrical 
curves,  would  exhibit  only  flattened  surfaces,  and 
the  stout  would  overflow  into  space.  The  corset  is 
an  integral  part  of  woman." 


Bachelor  life  in  the  fashionable  world  of  England 
is  very  little  less  expensive  than  wedded  bliss  and  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  smart  un- 
married man  to  return  hospitalities  by  sending  round 
silver  dishes  full  of  sweetmeats  at  Christmas,  or  spas- 
modic gifts  of  flowers  ;  he  must  also  do  his  share  in 
entertaining.  For  this,  restaurant  life  is  responsi- 
ble. It  is  impossible  for  him  to  plead  in  excuse  thai 
he  has  not  a  house  when  there  are  so  many  public 
rooms  which  will  answer  his  purpose  ;  and,  then,  he 
is  also  expected  to  provide  tickets  for  the  opera  or 
plays.  Lord  Wilton  entertained  quite  as  splendidly 
as  a  bachelor  as  he  has  done  as  a  married  man  ;  and 
Lord  Rosebery  and  his  new  son-in-law,  Lord  Crewe, 
as  widowers,  have  also  done  great  hospitable  things 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  bachelor  apartments  in 
Mount  Street  were  sufficiently  luxurious  for  him  to  re- 
tain and  find  them  useful  as  a  married  man  ;  and 
there  are  many  flats  in  Mount  Street  and  other  fash- 
ionable bachelor  quarters  where  the  rooms  are  so 
luxuriously  planned  that  they  are  far  more  suggestive 
of  a  boudoir  than  the  ordinary  bachelors'  chambers. 
These  men,  too,  spend  a  great  deal  upon  dress  ;  and 
their  toilet-tables  would  be  a  revelation  to  people  who 
suppose  that  vanity  and  extravagance  are  confined  to 
the  fair  sex. 


Kissing  is  evidently  to  be  a  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  convention  of  the  International  Woman's  Health 
Protective  League  in  Cleveland,  for  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, Miss  E.  Marguerite  Lindley,  has  been  inter- 
viewed in  advance  on  the  general  subject.  She  denies 
with  emphasis  that  she  would  approve  of  a  law  pro- 
hibiting kissing,  and  says  the  report  that  she  was  an 
advocate  of  such  legislation  is  "perfectly  absurd." 
At  the  same  time  Miss  Lindley  believes  kissing  is 
dangerous.  By  dangerous,  she  means  microbic,  to 
coin  a  word  and  appall  the  philologists.  It  appears 
that  Miss  Lindley  was  not  thinking  of  salutations 
between  young  persons  of  opposite  sex,  for  she  had 
once  refused  to  kiss  a  roomful  of  women  who  were 
ecstatic  over  a  speech  she  had  just  concluded,  and 
her  objection  was  that  kissing  among  women  was 
both  insincere  and  unhygienic.  "A  friendly  grasp  of 
the  hand  is  enough  for  me,"  says  Miss  Lindley.  So 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  International  Woman's 
Health  Protective  League,  if  it  shall  take  any  action, 
will  place  only  kissing  among  women  under  the  ban. 
The  long-established  institution  of  kissing  after  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  fashion  will,  therefore,  be  in  no 
danger,  irrespective  of  hygiene. 


It  has  been  said  truthfully  that  when  two  women 
who  know  each  other  moderately  well  are  left  to- 
gether their  conversation  will  promptly  turn  on  the 
subject  of  flesh.  How  not  to  grow  stouter  and  how 
to  get  thinner  are  the  phases  of  the  question  with 
which  their  talk  is  most  likely  to  deal.  Diet,  exer- 
cise, and  even  medicines  manufactured  expressly  for 
the  purpose  have  long  been  recognized  methods  of 
keeping  flesh  down  or  getting  rid  of  it  after  its  in- 
crease has  been  loo  great.  At  least  one  of  these  is 
known  to  be  unfailing  in  its  effect.  Diet  will  reduce 
the  man  or  woman  most  naturally  addicted  to  flesh 
as  well  as  possessed  of  it  through  indulgences  that 
increase  this  tendency.  But  diet  is  based  on  per- 
fectly natural  laws  and  makes  exacting  demands  that 
must  be  satisfied.  The  process  is  therefore  unpopu- 
lar. No  substitute,  however,  was  ever  known  to 
accomplish  the  same  result.  "The  popularity  of 
remedies  for  reducing  flesh,"  said  a  New  York  physi- 
cian to  a  Sun  reporter,  the  other  day,  "comes  en- 
tirely from  the  fact  that  the  people  who  take  them 
are  trying  to  keep  from  doing  without  the  things 
which  they  know  it  is  important  for  them  to  give  up. 
Already  the  situation  has  been  made  easy  enough  for 
them.  Bread  of  a  very  palatable  kind  is  to  be  had 
now  that  is  far  less  fattening  than  bread  used  to  be, 
and  some  of  it,  if  eaten  in  moderate  quantities,  is  not 
in  the  least  fattening.  Preserves  made  with  a  substi- 
tute for  sugar  can  now  be  had,  and  no  person  need 
find  it  now  necessary  to  go  without  sweetening  in  tea 
or  coffee.    But  they  want  the  work  made  still  easier." 


'  Why  don't  the  men  propose  ?  "  is  an  old  and  an 
interesting  question.  The  latest  reply  to  it  is  made 
by  a  newspaper  woman,  as  follows;  "In  the  first 
place,  girls  are  different  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
They  are  independent,  and  queer,  and  complex,  and 
high,  and  mighty  ;  and,  if  I  were  a  man,  1  should 
think  just  about  a  million  times  before  I  introduced 
what  might  prove  to  be  an  infernal  machine  into  my 
domestic  arrangements.  There  has  been  a  shifting 
of  the  common  ground  on  which  men  and  women 
meet.  It  used  to  be  the  sentimental  plane.  Now  it 
is  the  material  and  the  mental.  I've  read  the  gift- 
books  my  mother  received  when  she  was  a  girl,  and 
the  original  poems  dedicated  to  her  and  inscribed  in 
a  fine,  flowing  hand  in  her  'Album  of  Thoughts.' 
We've  revolted  against  such  gushiDg  sentimentality. 


HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  LEO  XIII 
AWARDS  GOLD  MEDAL 

In  Recognition  of  benefits  Received  from 
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People  flop  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  just 
now  we're  at  the  flippant,  cynical  point.  The  most 
winning  and  lovable  trait  in  a  woman  is  her  tender- 
ness and  gentleness.  Women  used  frankly  to  adver- 
tise to  the  world  these  traits.  They  even  pretended 
to  be  full  of  sentiment  when  they  were  really  as  hard 
as  flint.  It's  so  different  now.  Girls  hide  all  that 
side  of  their  nature.  They  seem  callous,  and  critical, 
and  cold,  self-sufficient,  and  disillusioned,  and  with  a 
very  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance.  Another  good 
one  is  that  a  bachelor  can  live  as  comfortably  now  as 
any  man  could  want  to.  There  are  bachelor  apart- 
ments and  clubs  in  abundance,  and  if  pure  comfort 
is  what  a  man  wants,  a  bachelor  can  probably  get 
more  of  it  for  less  money  than  most  married  men 
have.  All  the  comfort  about  the  place  belongs  to  the 
bachelor,  and  to  him  alone.  He  doesn't  have  to  con- 
sult anybody's  prejudices  or  anybody's  convenience, 
and  that's  a  great  thing.  Then  there's  another  thing. 
Probably  there  are  plenty  of  excellent  wives,  but 
somehow  those  are  not  the  ones  we  hear  much  about. 
We  hear  about  the  extravagant  girl  who  worries  her 
husband  to  death  with  her  bills  ;  the  cross  one  who 
nags  unmercifully  ;  the  careless  one  who  becomes 
a  slattern  ;  the  stupid  one  who  becomes  a  bore — all 
of  them  apparently  nice  girls  before  they  fell  under 
the  blight  of  matrimony.  I  don't  blame  a  man  for 
having  cold  chills  of  apprehension."  j.*..^ 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 


The  sales  on  the  Stock  and   Bond  Exchange  for 

the  week  ending  Wednesday,   May  17,  1899,  were 
as  follows,  viz : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Soles.        Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Edison  L.  &  P.  6%. .  10,000    @  131  130M     131 

Los  An.  Tty.  5% 52.000    @  106^-107^  107  J4 

Market  St.  Ry  6%. .  25,000    @  129  128J4 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.. .  17,000    @  n8#  117        118 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5%....     7,000    @ii3&  114 

N.  Pac.  C.  R.  R.  5%.  11,000    @  104  108 

S.F.&N.P.Ry S%.  31,000    @u6-     xi6J£  n6#     n6# 

S.  F.  &  S.J.  Ry.  5%  14,000    @n5  115        1,6 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%. . . .  11,000    @  113^  113M 

S.V.Water6% 11,000    @  116K  "6# 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% 11,220    @  108  108 

Oakland  Gas  2d  5%.     7,000    @  in  in 

STOCtCS. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.  3,920  @    73K-  f&%  6oJi      70 

Spring  Valley  Water.      340  @  101J6-102  102 

Gas  and  Eltc. 

Central  L.  &  P 200  @      7  7J^ 

Equitable  Gas 300  ®      1%  11% 

Mutual  Electric 515  @    16%-  16  isH 

Oakland  Gas 10  @    46  46^ 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric .      595  @    73-      6g%  6g%      70 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California..      135  ©263  261        265 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.       10  ©    98  98 

Street  B.X. 

California  St 45  @  116  «6# 

Market  St 720  ©    62^-63^  63         63% 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 070  ©    y8%-  75  76  77 

Vigorit g,6io  @      4^-     3%        jh        4 

Sugars. 

HanaP.C© 1,765  ©    17^-17^  vtt      *1% 

Hawaiian..., .1,370  ©i=oJ-j-     no  112 

Hutchinson 2,710  ©    36-      34  34^      34^ 

Kilauea  S.  Co 850  @    32^-32  32  32% 

OnomeaS.  Co 1,265  ©    45K~  44 &  44 % 

Paauhau  S.  P.  Co  . . .  2,705  @    43-    41^  42 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 355  ©  112-    113  u2# 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..  2,495  fi8    94K-  89  %g%      89K 

Pac.  A.  F.  Alarm 350  @      2%  2 

The  sugar  stocks  all  had  a  weak  tendency  during 
the  past  week,  with  the  exception  of  Hana,  which 
held  her  own  at  ij%  to  17%.  Hawaiian  declined 
from  i2oJ<  to  no,  and  closed  weak  at  112  bid. 
Hutchinson  declined  from  36  to  34,  and  closed  at  34^ 
bid,  3426  asked.  Paauhau  declined  from  43  to  41  &, 
closing  at  42  bid.  Onomea  declined  from  45^  to 
44&,  and  closed  at  44^  bid.  Kilauea  declined  to 
32,  and  closed  at  32  bid,  3252  asked. 

Giant  Powder  -also  declined  from  78^  ex-dividend 
to  75,  but  closed  strong  at  76  bid,  77  asked  ;  this 
company  is  in  most  excellent  condition,  and  an  in- 
crease of  dividend  will  be  paid  in  the  near  future. 


Vigorit  Powder  was  quite  active,  some  9,610  shares 

changing  hands  from  4^  to  3^. 
Alaska  Packers  was  very  firmly  held  at  112&- 
Market  Street  Railway  sold  up  from  62^  to  63^, 

and  closed  firm  at  63  bid,  63  %  asked. 
The  bond  market  was  very  active  during  the  week, 

220,000  bonds  changing  hands. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Local  Stocks  and  Securities.     Refer  by  permission 

to  Wells  Fargo  9c  Co.  and  Anglo- Calif orman  Banks. 

BIG  B.  SOHI.OSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  24.     238  Montgomery  Street.  S.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and   Bond  .Exchange,  Broker 

I11   Bonds  and   Stock*  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINBS  AND  LOAN  SOGIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1808 27,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckkr;  First  Vice. 
President,  Daniel  Mhvbr;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  Ghorgf 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullrr  ;  General 
Attornev,  W.  S.  Goodrbllow. 

Board  of  Directors— Ign.  Stemhart,  Emit  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt,  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Pald-Up  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fnnd 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469 ,  668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors— 'George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 

Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 

iel  E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL 83,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

January  1,  1899. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

N«w  v™-lr  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

new  vow |  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

Chicaeo  \  ^inois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

B  J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerei 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaf t 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash,  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valentinh,  President;  Homhr  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham.  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOED. 
Coplt.l   Paid  Up,  ai, 000, 000;    Aiiet,,  S3, 702,- 

300  ;    Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  83,112,546. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  m,  BOYD,  Agent  for  Son  Francisco. 

4ii  California  Street. 


May  22,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Mme.  Calv6  is  not  the  only  vocalist  who  has  er- 
roneously been  announced  as  ill  by  certain  French 
writers.  Mile.  Delna  recently  issued  an  amusing 
rebuke  to  one  of  these  paragraphists.  She  wrote : 
"  You  announce  1  am  seriously  ill.  I  can  not  further 
conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  I  am  dead. — Marie 
Delna." 


The  nurse  on  duly  in  a  certain  London  hospital 
was  giving  the  little  ones  their  last  meal  for  the  day. 
All  save  one  were  patiently  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
served,  the  one  in  question  being  a  little  rosy-cheeked 
convalescent,  who  was  calling  lustily  for  her  portion. 
"  Aren't  you  just  a  little  impatient,  Dorothy  ?  "  in- 
quired the  kindly  nurse,  with  just  a  little  tinge  of  cor- 
rection in  her  tone.  "  No,  I'm  not  1  "  retorted 
Dorothy,  promptly,  "  I'm  a  little  she  patient  !  " 


Playwright  David  Belasco  was  entering  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  the  other  night,  when  a 
diminutive  newsboy  rushed  up  to  him,  and  shouted  : 
"  Wuxtry !  Terrible  accident  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley  !  "  "Dear  me  I  "  said  Belasco,  fumbling  in 
his  pocket  Tor  change  ;  "  what  kind  of  an  accident 
did  he  meet  with  ?  "  "  Nearly  drowned,  sir  I  "  replied 
the  urchin,  his  eyes  dancing;  "he  fell  through  a 
mattress  into  the  spring."     Belasco  gave  him  a  nickel. 

At  an  assemblage  of  noted  men  a  year  or  two  ago, 
a  lawyer  who  conducts  the  legal  business  of  a  great 
railway  system  tried  to  "guy  the  parson"  in  the 
person  of  the  late  Bishop  Williams,  of  Connecticut, 
by  malicious  quizzing.  At  last  he  said:  "Why 
don't  you  get  these  railway  managers  to  give  you  a 
pass  over  their  roads,  bishop  ?  You  can  pay  for  it  by 
giving  them  entrance  tickets  into  Heaven."  "Ob, 
no,"  gently  replied  the  bishop;  "I  would  not  part 
them  so  far  from  their  counsel  in  the  other  world." 

Perhaps  the  worst  recorded  attempt  at  an  escape 
from  a  conversational  difficulty  was  made  by  a 
London  East  End  curate,  who  specially  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  artisans.  One  day  a  carpenter 
arrived  in  his  room,  and,  producing  a  photograph, 
said  :  "  I've  brought  you  my  boy's  likeness,  as  you 
said  you'd  like  to  have  it."  Curate  (rapturously) — 
"  How  awfully  good  of  you  to  remember  !  What  a 
capital  likeness  1  How  is  he  ?  "  Carpenter — "  Why, 
sir,  don't  you  remember?  He's  dead?"  Curate — 
*'  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I  know  that.  I  mean  how's  the 
man  who  took  the  photograph  ?  " 

At  nearly  every  station  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  in  Virginia,  picturesque  colored  men 
and  women  attend  the  trains  with  trays  of  fried 
chicken,  corn-bread,  boiled  eggs,  sandwiches,  pie, 
and  other  refreshments,  crying:  "Hyer's  spring 
chicken,  tender  and  nice  1"  "Where  do  you  get 
spring  chicken  this  time  of  year  ?  "  asked  a  passenger 
of  a  venerable  "auntie,"  one  bitter  March  day. 
"You'ns  a  Nawth'n  lady,  ain't  you,  honey?"  re- 
sponded the  lunch-vender,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
"  an'  Nawth'n  ladies  is  good  to  poh  kul'd  folks,  so 
you  hadn't  ought  to  ask  nobody  whar  dy  gits,  de 

spring  chickens." 

♦ 

A  foreigner  of  distinction  who  visited  Venice  during 
the  last  century,  having  had  his  pocket  picked,  in- 
dulged in  some  harsh  expressions  against  the  police. 
Some  days  afterward  he  was  quitting  Venice,  when 
his  gondola  was  stopped  and  he  was  requested  to 
step  into  another.  "  Monsieur,"  said  a  grave  per- 
sonage, "  are  you  not  the  Prince  de  Craon  ? " 
"Yes."  "Were  you  not  robbed  last  Friday?" 
"Yes."  "Of  what  sum?"  "Five  hundred 
ducats."  "Where  were  they?"  "In  a  green 
purse."  "And  do  you  suspect  any  one  of  this 
robbery?"  "A  valet  de  place."  "  Should  you 
recognize  him?"  "Without  doubt."  Then  the 
interrogator  pushed  aside  a  dirty  cloak,  discovered 
a  dead  man  holding  a  green  purse  in  his  hand,  and 
added  :  "  You  see,  sir,  that  justice  has  been  done. 
There  is  your  money  ;  take  it,  and  remember  that  a 
prudent  man  never  sets  foot  again  in  a  country  where 
be  has  underrated  the  wisdom  of  the  government." 

A  keen-witted  fellow,  despite  his  general  ignor- 
ance, was  brought  down  to  the  court-house  in  Cleve- 
land to  receive  the  rights  of  citizenship.  "Name 
the  capital  of  the  nation,"  said  the  judge.  The  ap- 
plicant scratched  bis  head.  "  I  can't  just  place  it, 
judge,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you'll  name  over  a  few  of  the 
towns  and  I'll  tell  you  when  you  strike  it."  "Is  it 
Chicago?"  queried  the  judge.  "No."  "Is  it  St. 
Louis?"  "  No."  "  Is  it  Indiana?"  "  No."  "  Is  it 
Arizona?"  "No."  "Is  it  Washington?"  The 
candidate  looked  puzzled.  He  hesitated.  "Say, 
judge,"  he  slowly  replied,  "if  thet  ain't  th"  place  it's 
a  dum  close  shot !  "  He  got  his  papers.  Another 
candidate  was  brought  in  by  a  well-known  local 
politician.  "  Let  me  see  what  you  know  about 
geography,"  said  the  judge  ;  "supposing  you  and 
Mr.  Blank  walked  straight  down  to  the  lake  and 
started  across  it,  going  due  north  ;  where  would 
you  land?"  "On  the  bottom,"  said  the  candidate, 
promptly.     He  got  his  papers,  too. 


During  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  a  young 
graduate  of  one  of  the  universities  went  to  Wash- 


ington to  study  the  workings  of  the  government. 
The  young  man  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere,  and  he  be- 
came imbued  with  the  lofty  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  it  was  and  then  righting  it.  He  bothered  mem- 
bers of  Congress  persistently,  and  he  induced  some 
of  them  to  give  him  letters  of  introduction  lo  Speaker 
Reed.  One  day  the  young  man  was  ushered  into  the 
Speaker's  private  room.  He  presented  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Reed,  and  informed  him  of  his  mission.  "  Mr. 
Speaker,"  he  said,  "  by  way  of  introducing  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  at  heart,  allow  me  to  ask  you  what 
you  think  is  the  great  question  now  before  the  Amer- 
ican people ;  the  issue  which  is  most  engrossing  the 
attention  of  the  masses  of  our  population?"  The 
Speaker  thought  for  an  instant  and  then  drawled  out : 
"  I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  it's  dodging  bicycles." 
The  young  man  departed,  to  continue  his  investiga- 
tions elsewhere.  j  .>,.,., 

HIS    FIRST    GAME    OF    GOLF. 


Mr.    Suburbanite    Alters  the    Landscape    of  the 

Woppingham  Links  and  Gets  Some 

Excellent  Exercise. 


"The  difference  between  theory  and  practice 
in  golf  is  the  making  of  the  game,"  said  Mr. 
Suburbanite,  as  he  settled  down  in  a  big  chair  in 
the  cafi  very  cautiously.  "  It  is  very  wide.  I  demon- 
strated that  fact  yesterday.  A  large  gang  of  work- 
men is  now  busy  re-arranging  the  landscape  and  re- 
turfing  the  trail  that  I  blazed  over  the  Woppingham- 
on-the-Totdngham  links,  while  the  caddies  are  prob- 
ably even  now  warming  themselves  by  a  bonfire  of 
my  broken  clubs.  As  I  viewed  the  wreck  after  kick- 
ing the  ball  into  the  last  hole,  and  my  eye  followed 
the  line  of  uptorn  sod,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
made  my  mark  on  Westchester  County.  It  is  one 
thing  to  sit  here  and  demonstrate  how  easy  it  is  to 
whack  a  gutta-percha  ball  around  a  hundred-acre  lot 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  do  it.  Let  me  publicly  re- 
tract the  statement  that  there  is  not  much  exercise 
in  golf.  I  am  as  lame  as  if  I  had  been  playing  foot- 
ball. That  is  due  more  to  the  strokes  I  missed  than 
to  the  strokes  I  made.  Jones  got  me  into  the  game 
chiefly  for  the  amusement  of  half  a  dozen  friends 
and  a  score  of  caddies. 

"  '  We  have  a  sporty  course  at  Woppingham-on- 
the-Tottingham,*  said  Jones,  '  and  if  you  will  come 
down  in  the  morning  I'll  take  you  over  it  at  a  canter. 
Won't  be  many  people  around  at  that  time  and  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  break  into  the  finest 
game  going  without  amusing  a  crowd  by  your  mis- 
takes, if  you  make  any.' 

"  When  I  did  turn  up  yesterday  morning,  Jones's 
friends  were  all  there,  just  by  chance,  he  said,  but 
Jones  wouldn't  know  the  truth  if  it  met  him  in  the 
street  with  a  flag  in  its  hand.  Jones  put  a  ball  on  a 
little  pat  of  sand,  hit  it  a  swinging  stroke,  and  sent  it 
over  the  first  breastworks  a  hundred  yards  away. 
That  looked  easy.  A  ball  was  mounted  for  me  in 
the  same  fashion,  and  after  getting  a  good  position  I 
swung  my  club  and  whacked  away  with  tremendous 
energy.  When  I  had  cleared  the  sand  out  of  my 
eyes  I  saw  a  broad  grin  on  every  face. 

"  '  Where  did  it  go  ? '  said  I. 

"  *It  is  right  at  your  feet,'  said  Jones,  and  for  once 
he  told  the  truth.  There  was  the  ball,  looking  several 
sizes  smaller. 

"  'Didn't  I  hit  it  ?' 

"  '  No,"  said  Jones.     'Just  try  it  again.' 

"  My  club  broke  on  the  next  stroke,  and  after  two 
more  trials  with  another  club,  I  started  the  ball  on  a 
gentle  roll  down  the  hill,  and  it  didn't  stop  until  it 
rolled  into  a  ditch. 

"  '  I  told  you  this  was  a  sporty  course,'  remarked 
Jones  solemnly. 

"  '  Isn't  it,  though  I '  said  I,  and  then,  relying  on 
my  caddy  to  select  the  proper  clubs  for  me  to  use,  I 
began  to  follow  that  ball  around  the  links.  I  got  my 
eyes  full  of  sand  again  in  the  ditch,  and  when  the 
caddie  wasn't  looking,  I  kicked  the  ball  over  the 
bunker.  Jones  saw  it  land  on  the  other  side,  and  he 
advanced  the  opinion  that  if  my  stroke  had  been  a 
little  bit  cleaner  it  would  have  been  a  dandy.  I  was 
on  the  tuif  now,  and  I  gave  a  sod-raising  exhibition 
such  as  the  Woppingham-  on- the- Tottingham  links 
had  never  seen,  even  if  it  was  a  sporty  course.  I 
broke  two  more  clubs,  and  just  as  I  was  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  kick  the  ball  unnoticed,  I  happened  to 
tap  it  fairly,  and  away  it  went  fully  a  hundred  yards, 
landing  right  on  the  green  near  the  first  hole. 

"  '  That  was  a  dandy,'  said  Jones. 

"  '  Pretty  fair,'  said  I.  '  I  am  just  getting  on  to  my 
clubs,  and  the  turf  has  bothered  me  some." 

"  '  Bothered  you  more  than  the  man  who  follows 
you,'  said  Jones,  as  if  he  were  making  a  joke.  I 
jollied  the  ball  into  the  hole  with  one  stroke  of  the 
putter.  The  caddie  ceased  smiling,  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  the  game  so  well  in  hand  that  I  might  criticise 
Jones's  play. 

"  '  You  should  waggle  a  bit  more,  my  boy,'  said  I, 
'  if  you  want  to  make  an  accurate  swing  with  your 
club.' 

"  'Just  drive  off  ahead  of  me,'  said  Jones,  'and 
then  1  wont't  be  in  your  way.' 

"  This  time  I  hit  the  ball  an  inshoot,  and  it  skated 
away  over  to  the  side.  The  caddie's  smile  re-appeared, 
and  when  I  said,  sternly,  '  Boy,  what  are  you  laughing 
at  ? '  he  replied,  '  Nothing,  sir  ;  nothing,  sir — er — that 
is,  I  was  thinking.  I  was  a-thinking  how  funny  that 
fence  looked  over  there." 

1 '  Wben  I  began  to  assault  that  ball  with  various 


The  Means  to  the  End. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


The  best  inventive  talent  on  both  sides  the  Atlan- 
tic is  constantly  used  to  improve  Singer  sewing- 
machines  ;  thus  they  are  always  "  up-to-date." 
Only  the  bes.t  materials  and  the  most  modern 
automatic  machinery  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Singer  sewing  machines. 

THEY  ARE 

"BUILT  LIKE  A  WATCH." 
Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade-mark. 
You  can  try  one  Free.     Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE   AND   SOLD  ONLY   BY 

The   Singer    Manufacturing    Co. 

OFFICES   IN    EVERY  CITY   IN  THE  WORLO. 


kinds  of  clubs  and  just  one  kind  of  luck,  I  didn't 
blame  the  boy.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  strong 
man  blaspheming  on  the  green,  but  no  click  of  the 
well-struck  ball.  It  is  so  easy  in  theory,  you  know, 
and  so  difficult  in  practice.  I  saw  three  people  on 
the  club-house  piazza  with  field-glasses  directed  to- 
ward me,  and  every  time  I  raised  an  unusually  large 
sod,  if  the  wind  was  right,  I  heard  sounds  of  mirth. 
The  more  determined  I  grew,  the  less  progress  I 
made.  I  bunted  and  kicked  that  ball  around,  mak- 
ing a  good  stroke  about  every  fortieth  shot.  When- 
ever I  got  near  Jones,  he  would  say  : 

1 ' '  Sporty  course,  old  man,  isn't  it  ? ' 

"  '  Fine,'  I  would  say. 

"The  longer  I  followed  that  ball  the  smaller  it 
seemed  to  get,  and  I  could  swear  that  at  times  it 
dodged  my  club  just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it.  It 
rolled  into  every  ditch  and  it  clung  to  the  turf  like  a 
thing  of  life.  There  is  no  use  of  going  into  the 
harrowing  details  of  the  trip  of  that  ball  around  the 
links,  and  any  one  who  chooses  to  follow  my  course 
may  easily  do  so.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  I 
brought  up  at  the  club-house  with  only  one  club 
left  and  no  temper  to  speak  about. 

" '  Didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  a  sporty  course  ? '  said 
Jones.  '  You  will  soon  get  on  to  the  game  and  then 
you  will  enjoy  it  more." 

"  '  Probably,"  said  I. 

"  But  when  I  play  my  nest  game  it  will  be  with  a 
foot-ball  painted  white,  so  that  I  can't  miss  it." — 
New  York  Sun, 


It  was  given  to  Miss  Clara  Barton  to  make  public 
the  fact  that  Evangeline  Cisneros,  the  Cuban  heroine, 
has  an  unknown  sister  who  has  been  since  her  in- 
fancy the  adopted  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Sagua 
la  Grande  in  Cuba,  and  is  now  about  fifteen  years 
old.  Her  story  was  told  Miss  Barton  by  the  mayor, 
who  explained  that  Serior  Cisneros,  the  father  of 
the  girls,  had  been  an  active  patriot  who  had  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
family  had  been  dispersed,  and  this  little  girl— then 
a  mere  babe — had  been  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
his  wife,  who  were  intimate  friends  of  Senor  and 
Madam  Cisneros.  "I  hope  I  have  not  betrayed  a 
trust,"  says  Miss  Barton,  "but  there  was  a  little 
touch  of  romance  in  this — something  so  sweet  and 
paternal  in  the  relationship,  and  something  alto- 
gether so  interesting  in  the  thought  of  this  bright 
young  girl  reading  and  admiring  the  courage  and 
successful  exploits  of  her  own  sister  without  ever 
dreaming  that  she  was  anything  to  her,  it  seems 
really  too  good  a  point  to  keep  dark.  I  trust  that 
the  good  mayor  will  forgive  me."  jaimt 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


"He's  a  kleptomaniac."  "What  form  does  his 
trouble  take?"  "He  runs  away  with  other  men's 
wives." — Town  Topics. 


The  finest  Hotel 
in  Europe  solicits 
(American  patronage 

HOTEL 

(ecil 

LONDON,  Eng. 

A  Fashionable  Anglo-American  'Resort 


|IM||1I       S.     S.     Australia,     for 

■  fill  I  *   Honolulu    only,    Wed- 

Bj  nesday,  May  31,  2  p.  m. 

S.    S.    Alameda    sails 

via        Honolulu  Bad 

Auckland  for  Sydney, 

/nmFiabfJ-  "Wednesday,  June   14, 

(0||||C)aIC(^  1899t  at  10  p.  m. 

J.  D.  Spreekeli  A  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  lawyer — "Take  your  case  to  somebody  else. 
You  are  too  thin-skinned."  The  client — "  Hardly 
pay  you  to  skin  me,  eh  ?" — Detroit  Journal. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OP   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling,  at  Kobe  (Hio£o),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  May  24 

J»orlc    (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Jnne  17 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honololn) Friday,  July  14 

Gaelic...  (Via  Honolulu) Wednesday  Aug.  9 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


N 


Toyo    Kisen    Kaislia 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  P.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Mara Tuesday,  Jnne  27 

America  Maru Saturday,  July  22 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  August  17 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m..  May  1, 
6,  n,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  change  at 
Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  h.,  May  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June 
5,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  h„ 
.  May  4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  29,  June  3,   and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  g  a.  u., 
May  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  June  1,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Pott  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  iz 
a.  m..  May  2,  6,  10,   14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  June  3,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.    For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  h„  seventh  of  eacb  month. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  sreamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St. (Palace  HoteJ). 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  TOEK and IITERPOOI, 

VIA  QUEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  EXCELLENCE  op  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.    682  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin   Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
12,552  tons. 


CERMANIC 


BRITANNIC 


OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tons.     I.annched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A., 

94-96  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices   on 
Pacific  Coast. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 

New  York  and   Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris May  31  I  St.  Lonis June  14 

St.  Paul June    7  |  Paris June  u 

BED    STAB    LINK. 
New  Yorb  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Kensington May  31  I  Friesland Jane  14 

Noordland June  7  |  Southwark June  21 

KMP1BK    LINK. 

To   Alaska    and    Gold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navl. 
gation  Company.  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 
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The  Page-Burling  Wedding. 

A  quiet  but  particularly  pleasant  wedding  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  16th,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  William  Burling,  2020  Buchanan 
Street.  The  bride  was  her  daughter.  Miss  Mamie 
Burling,  who  is  well  known  and  very  popular  in 
society  circles  here.  The  groom  was  Surgeon  John 
Evelyn  Page,  U.  S.  N.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  has  been  in  the  naval  service  nine  years.  He  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he 
acted  as  surgeon  on  the  flag-ship  Olympia. 

The  residence  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  foliage  by  friends  of  the  bride,  and 
appeared  very  attractive.  Ooly  relatives  and  very 
intimate  friends  were  present  at  the  wedding.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  nine  o'clock  by  Rev. 
Father  Varsi,  S.  J. ,  and  the  mother  of  the  bride  gave 
her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom.  Miss  Hazel  King 
was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Norma  Burling  and  Miss  Lolita  Burling,  the 
two  latter  being  nieces  of  the  bride.  Surgeon  Victor 
C.  B.  Means,  U.  S.  N.,  was  the  best  man,  and 
appeared  in  full-dress  uniform,  as  did  the  groom. 
The  ushers  comprised  Dr.  Pnilip  King  Brown,  Mr. 
Frank  King,  Mr.  Burling  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Bruguiere.  The  bride  wore  an  elegant  gown  of 
white  satin  and  point  lace.  After  the  wedding  an 
elaborate  supper  was  served.  The  gifts  sent  to  the 
bride  were  numerous  and  costly.  The  bride  and 
groom  left  on  the  following  day  for  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  he  will  receive  orders  to  proceed  to  a  new 
station.  The  bride  will  be  greatly  missed  in  society 
circles  here,  as  she  has  been  prominent  in  almost 
every  large  social  function  that  has  taken  place  since 
her  dibut. 

The  Huntington  Banquet. 
Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington  gave  an  elaborate  ban- 
quet at  his  California  Street  residence  on  Saturday 
evening,  May  13th.  His  guests  were  chiefly  em- 
ployees of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  num- 
bered more  than  one  hundred.  The  banquet-hall 
and  table  were  handsomely  decorated,  and  a  string 
orchestra  and  a  male  quartet  contributed  musical 
selections.  After  dinner  there  were  several  toasts 
and  responses,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Mills  acted  as 
toast-master.  Mr.  Huntington  was  the  first  speaker, 
and  delivered  a  long  and  interesting  address,  which 
was  attentively  listened  to.  Mr.  William  Sproule  fol- 
lowed the  host  in  a  humorous  vein.  The  remaining 
toasts  were  as  follows  :  "  Cooperation,"  Major  Han- 
ford  ;  "Pack-Train  and  Locomotive,"  Mr.  Stephen 
T.  Gage  ;  "  Spellbinder,"  Mr.  John  P.  Irish  ;  "  The 
Value  of  Commercial  Prophecy,"  Mr.  John  C.  Kirk- 
patrick  ;  "  The  Man  Behind  the  Guns,"  Mr.  Horace 
G.  Piatt;  "The  Right  and  the  Wrong  of  It,"  Mr. 
W.  F.  Herrin  ;  "The  Medical  Department  in  Rela- 
tion to  Companies,"  Dr.  Gardner ;  "A  Belated 
'4ger,"  Mr.  E.  O.  McCormick  ;  "  Boil  It  Down," 
Mr.  G.  F.  Richardson ;  "  Liberty  of  Conscience  the 
Crowning  Victory  of  American  Institutions,"  Rabbi 
Jacob  Voorsanger.  It  was  about  midnight  when  the 
pleasant  affair  came  to  an  end. 


The  Bohemian  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  met  on  Satur- 
day evening,  May  13th,  and  decided  to  purchase  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  known  as 
Meeker's  Grove,  in  Marin  County,  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  holding  mid-summer  jinks 
thereon.  The  price  agreed  upon  is  $27,500,  for 
which  bonds  will  be  issued.  The  security  will  be  the 
grove  itself  and  no  other  holding  of  the  club.  The 
directors  were  also  authorized  to  renew  the  lease  of 
the  club-rooms  for  five  years  with  the  option  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  same  length  of  time.  The  owner  is 
expected  to  make  some  improvements.  Reports 
made  showed  that  in  all  probability  the  new  jinks- 
room  would  become  an  assured  fact.  If  this  be 
accomplished  the  room  will  be  situated  in  the  build- 
ing next  to  the  club  on  Grant  Avenue.  A  third 
story  will  be  added  to  the  structure  and  the  two 
buildings  will  be  connected  by  a  bridge. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Alice  P.  Findley  and  Lieutenant  Robert  B.  Baird, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  McArtkur.  Miss  Findley  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Findley. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jessie  Glascock  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  will  take  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Oakland  on  June  6th. 

Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe  and  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt 
will  be  married  on  June  15th,  at  the  residence  of  the 
aunt  of  the  bride-elect  in  Oakland. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt  and  Mr. 
Donald  Y.  Campbell  will  take  place  on  June  17th,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride-elect  in  Oakland. 

Among  the  many  entertainments  given  in  honor  of 


Miss  Mamie  Burling  and  hsx  fiancS,  Surgeon  J.  E. 
Page,  U.  S.  N.,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  was  a 
dinner-party  complimentary  to  them  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin  at  her  residence  on  Broadway  a  week  ago. 
Several  mutual  friends  called  after  dinner  and  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams  gave  an  elaborate  luncheon 
at  her  residence  in  Oakland  recently  in  honor  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Watt.  Among  the  others  present  were 
Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  H.  T.  Waikinson, 
Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long,  Mrs.  Mark  Requa,  Mrs. 
Greenwood,  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Mrs.  Charles 
Bliss,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf, 
Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  Miss  Amy  McKee,  Miss  Nellie 
Chabot,  Miss  Annie  Miller,  Miss  Florinne  Brown, 
and  Miss  Josephine  Pierce. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Howard  entertained  the  members  of 
the  Monday  Afternoon  Club  at  luncheon  at  her 
home  on  Vernon  Heights,  in  Oakland,  on  Monday, 
May  15th. 

Miss  Nellie  Chabot  gave  a  large  matinee  tea  at 
her  home  in  Oakland  on  Friday,  May  19th,  in  honor 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt,  and  entertained  many  of  her 
friends. 

Miss  Annie  Miller  gave  a  delightful  luncheon  at 
her  home  in  Oakland  on  Tuesday,  May  i6ih,  as  a 
compliment  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Crosby  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Admiral  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  recently,  at  which  there 
were  also  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Beamer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wolff,  Mrs.  Rupert  Conn, 
Miss  Catherine  Crosby,  Miss  Bernice  Lindsay,  Miss 
Grace  Embree,  Miss  Leana  Cohn,  Miss  E.  J. 
Hooper,  Miss  Alexia  St.  Alban,  Miss  Elsie  New- 
hall,  General  Compton,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  Field,  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant  W.  Vossler,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  George 
P.  Whitney,  Mr.  Otto  Schulter,  Mr.  Eugenio  Her- 
mida,  and  Mr.  Walter  Wolff. 

The  graduates  of  the  class  of  '99  of  the  Ziska  In- 
stitute, at  1718  Sacramento  Street,  will  hold  a  re- 
ception there  on  Friday  evening,  May  26th,  com- 
mencing at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

The  members  of  the  Century  Club  will  give  a 
luncheon  at  the  club-house  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
May  20th.  Covers  will  be  laid  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ladies. 

California  School  of  Design. 

The  California  School  of  Design  closed  its  term  on 
Wednesday,  May  17th,  and  in  the  evening  the 
students  gave  a  reception  to  their  friends,  and  also 
exhibited  the  sketches  and  drawings  that  they  have 
made  during  the  past  year.  The  exhibit  is  worthy  of 
praise,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  instructors  and 
pupils.     It  will  close  on  Saturday,  May  20th. 

President  Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  University  of 
CaUfornia,  was  to  have  announced  the  awards,  but 
as  illness  prevented  his  presence,  this  duty  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  John  A.  Stanton,  the  dean  of  the 
faculty. 

The  awards  made  were  as  follows :  University  cer- 
tificate for  proficiency  in  modeling,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Turner  ;  Art  Association  scholarships,  free  tuition  for 
one  year,  day  class,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Turner,  Mr. 
Earl  Cummings,  Mr.  Harry  Raleigh,  Miss  Henrietta 
White,  Mrs.  Gertrude  O'Brien,  Miss  Rose  Camp- 
bell ;  evening  class,  Mr.  Harris  Osborn  and  Mr. 
Robert  Iberson  ;  honorable  mention,  day  class, 
Miss  Mabel  Williamson,  Miss  Isabel  Hunter,  Mr. 
Louis  M.  Upton,  Mr.  Myrtle  London,  Mr.  Edward 
Dunand,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Benson  ;  evening  class,  Mr. 
Perham  Nahl,  Mr.  George  F.  Mannell,  and  Mr. 
William  Tyne  Shyde  ;  Saturday  class,  Miss  Alene 
Meade,  Miss  Marie  Frey,  Mr.  Harry  Gutterson,  and 
Mr.  Perry  Ivory. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  president  of  the  Art  Associ- 
ation, made  the  address  of  welcome,  and  Captain 
Robert  H.  Fletcher,  the  curator,  also  made  a  pleasing 
address.  There  was  music  during  the  evening,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  and  the  or- 
chestra also  played  for  dancing,  which  was  enjoyed 
until  a  late  hour. 


ROYAL ^ 


Powder 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Pure  Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar. 


Tennis  and  Golf  Notes. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  a  large  tennis  tourna- 
ment will  be  held  at  the  courts  of  the  California  Club 
on  Decoration  Day.  There  are  to  be  three  classes, 
and  the  handicapping  will  be  done  by  Werner  Stauf, 
Robert  Whitney,  and  Harry  Weihe.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  each  class.  An  attraction  like  this  should 
arouse  enthusiasm  among  all  lovers  of  tennis.  There 
will  be  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  charged  each  player  who 
enters. 

Many  players  from  both  sides  of  the  bay  were 
present  at  the  Alameda  courts  on  Saturday,  May 
13th,  to  witness  the  semi-finals  in  the  tournament  of 
the  Academic  Athletic  League.  In  singles,  Harry 
Weihe  defeated  Brown,  6 — 3,  6—2,  and  Dibert  de- 
feated Roth,  4—6,  6 — 1,  6 — 4.  Hence  the  champion- 
ship lies  between  Weihe  and  Dibert,  who  will  play 
for  it  on  Saturday,  May  20th.  In  the  doubles, 
Dibert  and  Brown  defeated  D.  McGavin  and  Hooper, 
7 — Sr  8—6,  After  the  singles  contest  they  will  have 
to  play  Weihe  and  Roth  for  the  doubles  champion- 
ship. The  finals  will  be  played  at  the  California 
courts.  For  all  except  members  of  the  club  an  ad- 
mission fee  of  fifteen  cents  will  be  charged. 

In  the  continuation  of  the  class  singles  tournament 
at  the  California  courts  on  Saturday,  May  13th, 
Grant  Smith  played  Barclay  Henley,  Jr.,  giving  the 
latter  fifteen  points.  The  handicap  was  too  much 
and  Henley  won  at  9 — 7,  6—4.     In  the  round-robin 


tournament  at  the  California  courts  on  Sunday,  May 
14th,  the  scores  were  as  follows  :  Dr.  C.  B.  Root  de- 
feated Ralph  Bliven,  6—4,  7— 5.  4—6  I  Nicholson  de- 
feated Cornell,  9-7.  6-3.  6—2.  6—3.  5~ 7  =  Punnett 
defeated  Code,  4—6,  6—3,  6-4.  5~ B  '•  Professor 
Daily  defeated  Worthington,  6—1,  6—2,  6—2, 
6—3  ;  Fay  Beal  and  C.  Smith  defeated  Sidney  Salis- 
bury and  Horace  Mann,  Jr.,  6—3,  4—6,  6—2,  5—7, 
6—4  ;  R.  N.  Whitney  and  Professor  Daily  played  a 
tie  with  George  Whitney  and  Walter  S.  McGavin, 
6-3,  6—4,  5-7,  4—6. 

Eleven  up  was  the  score  in  favor  of  the  Oakland 
Golf  Club  in  its  final  home-and-home  contest  with 
the  San  Francisco  Club,  which  took  place  on  Satur- 
day, May  13th,  at  the  links  of  the  Burlingame  Club. 
This  was  the  fifth  event  in  this  tournament,  and  each 
club  had  won  two  games.  Now  the  handsome  cup 
will  adorn  the  Oakland  Club  house  until  the  San 
Francisco  Club  can  win  it  twice  consecutively.  The 
members  of  the  two  clubs  and  several  friends  left 
here  on  the  morning  train,  and  upon  arriving  at  the 
Burlingame  Club  enjoyed  luncheon.  Afterward  the 
play  commenced,  and  it  was  very  interesting.  The 
results  were  as  follows  : 

Abbott— 10,  4,  5,  6,  4.  s,  5.  5,  6,  8,  5,  7,  4,  4.  7.  4. 
5,  5— 10  holes  ;  E.  R.  Folger— 9,  4,  5,  6,  6,  7,  5,  6, 
5,  8,  6,  8,  5,  7,  7,  6,  7,  6—2  boles. 

Pillsbury  (absent)— o  ;  Fitzgerald  (by  default)— 2 
holes. 

Williamson  (first  half,  no  details)— 8,  5,  6,  5,  9,  5, 
5,  6,  7—5  holes  ;  Greenwood  (first  half,  no  details) — 
12,  s,  6,  6,  6,  5,  5,  7—9  holes. 

Goodwin— 9,  4,  5,  6,  6,  5,  6.  6.  7.  8,  4,  6,  7,  5,  6, 

5.  5.  8—7  holes  ;  Belden— 9,  5.  °.  5.  ".  6.  8,  5,  6, 
8,  4,  5.  6,  7,  10.  4.  5,  6—7  holes. 

Page— 7,  5,  7,  6,  7,  7,  6,  6,  7,  8,  8,  5,  7,  5,  6,  4,  6, 
6— s  holes  ;  Hubbard— 8,  7,  5,  7,  5.  7,  5.  5,  5-  6<  6, 
2,  5,  s,  6,  5.  6,  7—9  holes. 

McCutchen— 7,  4,  7,  5.  5,  x,  7,  6,  6.  8.  3,  6,  6,  7, 
7,  6,  6,  6—5  holes  ;  McKee— 9,  5,  6,  7,  5,  1,  7.  6,  6, 
7,  1,  7,  s,  4,  8,  5,  4,  4—9  holes. 

Babcock — 7,  5,  7,  5,  x,  8,  7,  7,  7,  9,  5.  6,  7,  7,  8, 
7,  4,  7—9  holes  ;  Cooke— 8,  5    8,  5,  x,  6,  4,  4,  6,  9, 

6.  8,  5.  4,  7,  6,  5,  7—5  holes. 

KeUogg-9,  8,  7,  6,  5.  7.  6.  5-  8,  7,  4.  °,  4.  5-  9. 

6,  1,  4 — 6  holes  ;  J.  A.  Folger — 9,  6,  7,  5,  4,  6,  6,  5, 

7,  8,  5,  6,  5,  6,  5  5.  x,  6 — 7  holes. 

Totals — San  Francisco,  43 ;  Oakland,  54  ;  Oak- 
land, 11  up. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  players  to  this  city  they  all 
went  to  the  University  Club,  and  the  vanquished 
team  became  the  guests  at  dinner  of  the  victors.  It 
was  then  that  the  cup  formally  changed  hands. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  San 
Rafael  Golf  Club  will  be  held  at  five  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday, May  20th.  The  new  council  of  seven  mem- 
bers will  then  be  elected.  T.  W.  Tetley,  the  in- 
structor of  the  club,  will  soon  have  the  summer 
schedule  ready. 

Mr.  Tetley,  who  has  been  at  Coronado  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  had  his  foot  crushed  at  Bakers- 
field  while  en  route  home.  While  at  Bakersfield  last 
fall  he  laid  out  a  nine-hole  course  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis,  on  their  ranch. 

The  San  Rafael  links  are  now  in  good  condition 
but  it  will  take  at  least  two  years  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  Money  has  been  liberally  spent  on  them 
and  they  are  quite  picturesque.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  club  may  confine  itself  to  the  use  of  nine 
holes  for  this  season,  but  this  is  a  question  that  the 
council  will  soon  decide. 

John  Lawson,  who  is  now  in  Scotland,  has  engaged 
a  professional  coach  there  for  the  Sin  Francisco 
Club,  and  be  will  arrive  here  next  month. 

But  little  playing  has  been  done  recently  on  the 
links  at  Del  Monte,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  or 
Pasadena. 

Preferred,  by  the  Fastidious. 

In  catering  to  the  aristocratic  classes  in  Europe 
and  better  custom  all  over  the  world,  in  preference 
to  turning  out  immense  quantities,  the  present 
management  of  the  ancient  champagne  house  of 
Moet  &  Chandon  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
its  efforts.  Moet  &  Chandon  has  now  the  distinction 
of  being  in  evidence  at  all  ultra- fashion  able  affiirs, 
and  was  exclusively  served  at  the  Vanderbilt,  Astor, 
Bradley-Martin,  Belmont,  Drexel,  and  Stuyvesant 
Fish  affairs. — New  York  Wine  Circular. 


—  Foe  fine  diamond  jeweley  ok  artistic 
silverware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  gold  and  silversmith, 
10  Post  Street. 


Travelers  this  year  avoid  the  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II., 
April  29th.  First  June  Party  by  Umbria, 
May  % 7th.  For  other  partieB  see  free  illus- 
trated programme. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F." 


Pleasure 
Seekers 


Will  find  modern  convenience  associ- 
ated with  natural  wonders  at  Paso 
Robles  Hot  Springs.  Hotel  is  large, 
rooms  are  commodious,  dining-room 
spacious,  menu  complete. 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Baths. 

Pullman-car  service  to  the  Springs 
from  San  Francisco. 


Otto  E.  Nhveb,  Prop. 
Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


City  Office, 
636  Market  St. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.IVlumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

WHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1898  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings.  etc. __  ' 


SAFE  DEPOSITVAULTS 

First  National  Bank 

N.W  COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STS. 

STOKES  Trunks  for  One  Dollar  a  Month. 

BENTS  Safes  for  85  a  year,  furnishing  the 
most  perfect  security  for  valuables  of  all 
descriptions.      Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


Not  necessary  to  take  a  carriage  to 
go  to 

TROCADERO 

Take  Mission  or  Valencia  Street 
cars  to  Ingleside  ;  short  walk  from 
there  ;  if  you  don't  care  to  walk, 
riDg  up  Mission  22-4  bells  and  free 
carriage  will  meet  you  at  cars. 

Rooms  well  furnished  ;  service 
excellent. 

New  management. 


Swim  for  health  and 
the  fun  of  it, 
^Etna  Springs. 

Two  trains  daily — 7:30  a.  m..  4:00  p.  m.    Round  trip,  $7, 
includes  private  carnage  to  Springs. 

W.  L.  MITCHELL,  Manager, 

jrStna  Springs,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


More 
Music 

in  the  Spreckels  Rotisserie. 
Orchestra  every  evening,  6 
to  8  p.  M. 

Light  refreshments,  steaks, 
chops,  oysters,  game,  etc. 

Full  course  French  dinner,  $i. 
French  lunch,  75  els. 

ALBERT  WOLFF,  Proprietor, 
15th  Floor,  Call  Building. 


HOTEL    MATEO 

AND  COTTAGES. SAN  MATEO 

An  excellent  place  to  spend  the  summer. 

Cuisine  unsurpassed.     Climate  delightful. 
Beautiful  grounds.     Tennis  Courts. 
W.  G.  GRAHAM,  Proprietor. 


The*  New 
Yendome 

Rebuilt  and  ready ;  thirty-six  new 
suites  in  addition  to  former  accommo- 
dations, each  with  bath  and  toilet. 
Complete  new   furnishings   throughout. 

Headquarters  for  Mt.  Hamilton  visit- 
ors, 

GEO.  P.  SNELL,  Manager,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODEEN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 

HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MR8.  M.  W.  DENVER. 

THE  LENOX 

628   8UTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel* 

D.  W.  JAMBS,  Proprietor. 

Lata  of  Paso  Roblci  Hotel. 


May  22,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and   Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Tobin,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Clement,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Mr.  Clement  Tobin, 
Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin 
returned  this  {Saturday)  morning  from  their  trip  to 
Coronado  Beach  and  Santa  Barbara,  after  visiting 
Mr.  Andrew  D.  Martin  at  Palm  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Mrs. 
Sperry,  of  Stockton,  arrived  in  New  York  early  in 
the  week.  They  intend  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe. 

.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  J.  Crooks  were  in  New 
York  list  week  and  expect  to  return  to  San  Rafael  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Mrs.  Wimhrop  E.  Lester  arrived  here  from  Santa 
Monica  last  Tuesday  and  left  soon  after  for  New 
York.  She  will  sail  from  there  on  May  25th  for 
Europe  and  will  remain  abroad  for  several  months, 
passing  considerable  of  the  time  in  Paris,  Nice,  and 
various  health  resorts  in  Italy.  Mr.  Lester  and  the 
children  may  join  her  later  and  make  a  more  pro- 
longed stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  left  for  New  York  on 
Thursday  to  meet  the  Misses  Stubbs,  who  are  to 
arrive  from  Europe  next  week.  After  a  short  stay  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  they  will  return  to  this  city. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  and  her  son,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Byrne,  are  making  a  two  weeks'  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Callaghan  Byrne  at  their  cottage,  350  Third  Street, 
in  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  were  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Preston  and  Miss  Edith  Preston  are  at 
Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Sewall  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Chase  at  their  country  home  in 
Napa  County.  They  expect  to  return  to  Honolulu 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean  and  Miss  Edith 
McBean  will  go  to  San  Rafael  on  the  first  of  June. 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin 
have  taken  a  cottage  at  Burlingame  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  and 
Mr.  Ed.  Hamilton  arrived  from  the  East  together  last 
Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne  have  been  visit- 
ing Coronado,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Monica  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rodgers  have  leased  "  Rose 

Lawn,"  the  home  of  the  Ainsworths,  at  Claremont. 

Miss  Jessie  Fillmore,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 

H.  G.  Smith,  of  Sacramento,  has  returned  to  this 

city. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  and  the  Misses  Ghabot,  of  Oak- 
land, are  at  "  Villaremi,"  their  country  home,  near 
St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Blythedale. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  was  in  Los  Angeles 
during  the  week.  He  will  pass  the  summer  at  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cooke,  of  Oakland 
sailed  for  Honolulu  on  Wednesday  on  the  Oceanic 
steamer  Moana, 

Miss  Chispa  Sanborn  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Wright,  of  San  Jos£,  during  the  week. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Hotaling  left  during  the  week  for  Port- 
land, Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Lippman  have  leased 
"  Mira  Monte,"  in  Ross  Valley,  where  they  will  re- 
main for  several  months. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Young  left  on  Tuesday  for  a  visit  to 
relatives  and  friends  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  vicinity, 
and  will  be  absent  about  two  months. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  James  M.  Wilson 
left  Seattle  for  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  last  Wednesday. 
They  will  be  away  several  months. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Snell  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell  Poulson 
will  sail  from  New  York  on  June  8th  for  an  ex- 
tended European  tour.  They  will  chaperon  a  party 
of  California  girls  who  go  abroad  to  study  and  travel. 
Mr.  William  Van  Bergin  has  returned  to  the  city 
after  a  fortnight's  visit  at  Paso  Robles. 

A  party  including  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Miss  Mary 
E.Scott,  Miss  S.  Coleman,  Mrs.  James  N.  Brown, 
Miss  Laura  Prather,  of  Oakland,  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Scott,  of  Maryland,  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
last  week. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Llewelling,  of  St.  Helena,  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Viscount  and  Viscountess  de  Labry,  who  have  been 
staying  at  the  California  Hotel,  left  for  the  East  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Mrs.  James  Alexander  Black  is  spending  the  month 
of  May  in  Los  Angeles,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Hubert. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Marcus  and  Miss  Marcus 
came  up  from  Menlo  Park  during  the  week,  and 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Maguire  were  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Heynemann  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Ross  Valley. 

Dr.  James  W.  Ward  came  up  from  San  Mateo 
early  in  the  week,  and  was  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  a 
few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stintson,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Holbert,  of  Minneapolis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  L.  Gray,  of  Fresno,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Ahern,  of  Virginia  City,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Fernan,  of  Portland.  Mr.  C.  S.  Crittenden,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Boyd,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Frank  Cornelly,  Miss  Rena  Cornelly,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Jones. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Tetley,  of  San  Diego, 
Mrs.  S.  Inslee  and  Miss  J.  Robertson,  of  New  York, 


Mr.  Alfred  O.  Larkin,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Splivalo  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Splivalo,  of  Bel- 
mont, Mr.  W.  P.  Shaw,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Miss  V. 
L.  Mitchell,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Con- 
ger, of  Chicago.  Miss  Persis  Burnham,  Mr.  W.  Ross 
Burnham,  and  Miss  Edith  G.  Schoff,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lester  A.  Wright, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kahn,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  McCreery. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tam- 
alpais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Rice,  of  St.  Louis,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lewis,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Luckey 
and  Mrs.  T.  H.  McDonald,  of  Honolulu,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
McCuUough,  of  Springfield,  III.,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hall 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  English,  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  C.  Carter,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  William  Jones 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Campbell,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Mr?. 
Charles  Goodall,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Foster,  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Friele,  Miss  Grace  Barton,  and  Mrs.  John  Barton. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  E.  H.  Kimball,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Warner,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin- 
son, of  Napa,  Mr.  C.  H.  Stocking,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  N.  S.  Palmer,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  James  F. 
Failing  and  Miss  Kate  Failing,  of  Portland,  Or., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Clayton,  of  San  Jose,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  Dickson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  M.  S. 
Arndt,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Robertson, 
of  Honolulu,  Mr.  F.  V.  Dewey,  of  Hanford,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Morton,  of  Healdsburg,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Lincoln,  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
M.  Vaughan,  of  Denver. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Army  and  Navy  News, 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Rear-Admiral  John  C.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenants  Thomas  Snowden  and  Frank 
Marble,  U.  S.  N.,  of  his  personal  staff,  sailed 
for  the  Orient  on  Tuesday  en  route  to  Manila  to 
relieve  Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
command  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron. 

Colonel  Evan  Miles,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Miles  have  moved  to  1428  Green  Street. 

Brigadier- General  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  U.  S.  V., 
accompanied  by  Captain  C.  W.  Fenton.  U.  S.  A.,  of 
his  staff,  arrived  in  this  city  from  the  East  on 
Wednesday  en  route  to  Manila,  and  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  He  will  sail  for  the  Philippines  next  week  on 
the  transport  Sherman. 

Mrs.  Guy  L.  Edie,  wife  of  Major  Edie,  Brigade 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  V.,  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Boardman  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Lieutenant  R.  H.  Allen,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  the  guests  of  Captain  H. 
P.  McCain,  U.  S.  A.,,  and  Mrs.  McCain  at  Van- 
couver  Barracks  for  a  few  days  in  the  early  part  of 
last  week,  while  en  route  for  Chicago.  Lieutenant 
Allen  is  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier- General 
T.  M.  Anderson,  U.  S.  V.,  and  will  be  stationed  in 
that  city  while  General  Anderson  is  in  temporary 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes, 

Lieutenant  George  H.  Estes,  Jr.,  Twentieth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from  the  Philippines, 
on  sick  leave,  and  is  now  at  bis  home  in  Los  Angeles., 

Paymaster  C.  M.  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  charge  of  the  navy  pay  office  at  Balti- 
more, and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 


A  Woman's  Pride. 


I  will  not  look  for  him,  I  will  not  hear 
My  heart's  loud  beating,  as  I  strain  to  see 
Across  the  rain  forlorn  and  hopelessly, 

Nor  starting,  think  'tis  he  that  draws  so  near. 

I  will  forget  how  tenderly  and  dear 
He  might  in  coming  hold  his  arms  to  me, 
For  I  will  prove  what  woman's  pride  can  be 

When  faint  love  lingers  in  the  darkness  drear. 

I  will  not — ah,  but  should  he  come  to-night 
I  think  my  life  might  break  thro'  very  bliss, 

This  little  will  should  so  be  torn  apart 

That  all  my  soul  might  fail  in  golden  light 
And  let  me  die  ;  so  do  I  long  for  this. 

Ah,  love,  thine  eyes  1 — Nay,  love — Thy  heart, 
thy  heart  1 

— Helen  Hay,  in  "  Some  Verses" 


Julia  Arthur's  Rebuke. 
Julia  Arthur  has  followed  the  example  of  Henry 
Miller,  who,  on  two  occasions  last  year,  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  his  performance  of  "Heartsease"  and 
administered  a  well-deserved  rebuke  to  several  people 
in  the  audience  who  persisted  in  keeping  up  a  running 
conversation,  thereby  preventing  those  around  them 
from  hearing  the  actor,  and  distracting  the  attention 
of  others.  At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  last  week,  Julia 
Arthur  caused  a  sensation  at  the  Hyperion  Theatre, 
in  the  last  act  of  "A  Lady  of  Quality,"  by  stopping 
the  play  and  pointing  to  a  man  in  the  audience,  who, 
she  said,  was  trying  to  Sirt  with  one  of  the  women  in 
the  cast.  She  declared  that  the  play  could  not  go  on 
until  this  man  left  the  theatre.  The  curtain  was 
rung  down  and  she  left  the  stage.  In  the  confusion 
that  followed,  a  half-drunken  man  arose  and  hurriedly 
left  the  house.  Miss  Arthur  then  told  the  audience 
that  she  could  not  play  unless  the  audience  gave  her 
their  attention,  adding  that  she  was  sorry  to  have  had 
to  delay  the  performance.  She  then  rang  up  the 
curtain  and  the  play  proceeded.  The  audience  al- 
most went  wild  with  applause.  jihvt 


A  new  organization  in  New  York  is  "The 
Hundred  Year  Club,"  formed  for  "the  study  of 
longevity."  It  accepts  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  its  circulars  announce  a  flattering  inter- 
est and  steady  growth.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
club  are  at  45  West  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  New  York 

city.  jtimt 
»    ♦    * 

—  Miss  Geobgina  Cooper  has  opened  an 
office  at  No.  620  Sutter  Street  for  physiognomical 
delineations  of  character,  health,  choice  of  pursuit, 
etc.    Child  study  a  specialty. 


The  Loring  Club. 

The  Loring  Club  gave  its  fourth  concert  of  the 
twenty-second  season  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Tues- 
day evening,  May  16th.  Mr.  David  W.  Loring 
acted  as  the  musical  director.  The  club  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Marie  Lina  Voltz,  soprano,  and  Miss  Ruth 
W.  Loring,  pianist.  A  large  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence enjoyed  the  excellent  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing programme  : 

"  CEdipus  at  Colonos"  ("Sophocles"),  Mendels- 
sohn; three  songs,  MacDowell  ;  "The  Voyage," 
Mendelssohn;  "Easter  Morning,"  Hiller  ;  prayer, 
from  the  "  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  Zoellner  ;  "  Sunset," 
Billeter  ;  "  Proposal,"  Osgood  ;  waltz,  Vogel. 

A  Piano  Recital  by  Master  Hassell. 
Master  Irwin  Eveleth  Hassell,  the  young  Cali- 
fornia pianist,  will  given  a  recital  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  May  25th,  and 
will  be  assisted  by  the  Press  Club  Quartet.  His  ad- 
mirable execution  attracted  the  attention  of  both 
Sauer  and  Rosenthal,  and  they  advised  bim  to  go  to 
Germany  to  continue  bis  studies  for  at  least  four  years. 
He  will  leave  for  Berlin  next  month.  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, RubinsteiD,  and  Wagner-Liszt  are  composers 
who  will  be  illustrated  in  his  programme,  and  he  will 
also  play  a  "  legende  suite  "  of  his  own  composition. 
The  quartet  will  sing  twelve  pleasing  selections. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet. 
The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  two  chamber  con- 
certs at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Friday  even- 
ing, May  26th,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  May  27th. 
The  excellent  reputation  of  this  quartet  is  so  well 
known  that  comment  upon  their  wonderful  musicil 
ability  is  almost  unnecessary.  They  will  doubtless 
be  greeted  by  crowded  houses.  They  have  arranged 
new  programmes,  and  some  of  the  selections  will  be 
novelties.  The  sale  of  seats  is  now  progressing  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  store. 

Mr.  Denis  O'Sullivan  will  give  one  concert  while 
he  is  here — a  recital  of  Irish  songs.  The  particulars 
as  to  time  and  place  will  be  announced  later.  The 
composers  will  include  Stanford,  Somerwell,  Mrs. 
Needham,  and  Charles  Wood,  among  the  moderns  ; 
and  Moore  and  Lover  of  the  olden  school. 


Art  Notes. 

William  Keith  sold  three  of  his  pictures  recently, 
and  will  go  East  in  June  on  a  visit. 

The  Sketch  Club  has  given  up  its  rooms  on  Sutter 
Street  for  the  summer,  as  many  of  the  members  will 
be  away  for  some  time.  The  head  -  quarters  at 
present  are  at  the  studio  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Stringer 
Lee,  414  Pine  Street. 

Charles  J.  Dickman  is  sketching  in  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Peixotto,  ne'e  Hutchinson, 
have  arrived  in  Paris,  .where  they  will  continue  their 
art  studies. 

Solly  Walter  recently  sold  to  John  Wilson  a  car- 
toon on  the  typical  Bohemian  in  varied  phases,  and 
it  will  grace  the  walls  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 


The  artists  have  been  taught  a  lesson  in  realism  by 
the  Tailor  and  Cutter,  a  London  publication,  which 
criticises  the  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tion, merely  discussing  the  manner  in  which  the 
clothes  of  their  sitters  have  been  painted.  Lord 
Kelvin's  trousers,  it  says,  are  so  free  of  seams  that 
the  only  conclusion  possible  is  that  he  must  have 
grown  in  them.  Sir  Charles  Scotter's  coat  and 
trousers  have  apparently  neither  buttons  nor  button- 
holes. Indeed,  scarcely  any  sitters  have  all  their 
buttons.  But  the  climax  comes  with  Gerald  Balfour, 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  who  is  so  terribly  dressed 
by  bis  artist  that  the  journal  can  not  find  words  to 
express  itself  adequately.  jih.it 


Like  a  sentinel  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  Mount  Tamalpais  has  stood  for  centuries  with 
its  craggy  top  piercing  the  clouds  ;  rugged,  precip- 
itous, almost  unknown.  To-day  all  is  changed,  and 
by  modern  invention  rendered  accessible  via  the 
Mount  Tamalpais  Scenic  Railway.  Now  is  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  which  to  view  this  scene  of  unpar- 
alleled beauty. 


A  story  which  is  going  the  rounds  in  London  is  to 
the  effect  that  a  Titian-haired  marchioness  lost  heavily 
in  backing  Tod  Sloan's  mounts  ;  but  what  makes 
society  gasp  is  the  whisper  that  when  the  non-English 
jockey  heard  of  the  situation  of  affairs  he  had  the 
cheek  to  offer  to  reimburse  the  loser.  j.*.H 


—  For  the  higher  class  of  engraving 
of  wedding  or  reception  invitations  it  is  well  to  get 
prices  from  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.  Their  ability 
in  this  respect  is  unquestioned,  and  their  charges 
lower  than  any  other  bouse  for  the  better  class  of 
work. 


—  A  place  of  interest  for  visitors  is  thb 
Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.    No,  n^  Geary  Street. 


is  a  delight  whether  it  is  animate  or 
inanimate,  brilliancy  of  niind  or  metal 
is  always  admired.  You  can  see  it  in 
your  Silverware  after  cleaning  with 

»« 

and  it  s  a  pleasant  reflection  to  know 
that  it's  done  without  detriment  to 
metal  or  muscle.  It's  the  easy  way, 
the  pleasant  way,  the  saving  way. 
Isn't  it  the  way  worth  trying  ? 

We  supply  the  material  for  the  asking. 
Simply  send  yonr  address  on  a  postal,  or 
15  cts.  in  stamps  for  fall  sized  box  post-paid. 
All  good  grocers  sell  it. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms— 900  witli  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


OUR    BID    FOR 

YOUR    BUSINESS 

SERVICEABLE 
ATISFACTORY 
UMMER    STYLES 

Popular  Prices 


FINE  SHOES 

830-832-834  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FBANCISCO. 
'Phone  Main  1659. 


For  Sale. 


A  pretty,  furnished  cottage  of  four  rooms,  with  large 
porch,  on  half  acre  of  fine  fruit  land  at  Skyland,  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  ;  elevation  2,500  feet ;  grand  view  of 
bay  and  ocean  ;  reached  easily  from  Wrights  or  Laurel 
Stations.     No  fog,  no  asthma.     Price,  $1,000. 

Address 2126  California  Street,  S.  F. 

Educational. 


Positions  Secured ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

A  College  of  Engineering.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil 
Engineering  ;  Chemical  Courses  ;  Architecture.  Exten- 
sive shops.  Modernly  equipped  laboratories  in  all  depart- 
ments. Expenses  low.  17th  year.  For  catalog  address 
C.  L.  MEES,  President,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

nnnuT7  onunni  FoB  young  ladies. 

UUUniL  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phil*, 
delphia,  two  hoars  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frahces  E.  Bhnnhtt  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


SOHMERPIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST 
BYRON  MAUZYT308  Post  St. 

All  the  latest  Music-Books,  etc.,  in  our  Sheet-Music  Department. 


THE       ARGONAUT- 


May  22,  1899. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

THIS  WONDERFUL  CREATION  OF 
NATURE  IS  NOW  AT  ITS  BEST 

Just  what  that  means,  however,  the  ablest  writers  and 
the  most  talented  artists  have  been  unable  to  tell  us. 
They  have  written  volumes  and  have  painted  the  very 
heavens  in  their  efforts  to  do  the  subject  justice,  but  in 
despair  have  finally  exclaimed 

Go  and  See  for  Yourself 

Now  that's  good  advice.  You  wilt  find  there  a  narrow, 
crooked  chasm  seven  miles  long,  with  rugged  battle- 
mented  walls  (O  times  higher  than  the  highest  building. 
You  will  find  water-falls  leaping  from  vertical  cliffs  16 
times  higher  than  Niagara.  You  will  see  mountain  parks 
studded  with  every  variety  of  forest  tree  and  flowering 
shrub.  You  will  see  thundering  torrents,  roaring  cata- 
racts, beautiful  lakes,  inspiring  skies,  brilliant  rainbows,  a 
wealth  of  ferns  and  plant  beauty,  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
air  bursting  their  very  throats  in  song  for  the  pure  ecstasy 
of  living. 
THE  TRIP  HAS  NO  HARDSHIPS 

You  go  in  a  luxurious  sleeping-car  to  within  65  miles 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  com- 
fortable coaches  over  a  fine  turnpike. 

Hotel  rates  in  the  Valley  are  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per 
day  ;  and  the  charges  for  guides  and  saddle  animals  vary 
from  $1.00  for  a  trip  on  the  floor  of  the  Valley,  to  $4.00 
for  an  all-day  trip  up  the  difficult  trails. 

The  side  trip  to  the  famous 

MARIPOSA  BIG   TREES 

is  $2.00,  and  should  always  be  included. 

Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent  will  tell  you  all  about 
Ticket  Rates  and  Train  Movements.  He  will  also  give 
you  a  folder  containing  other  information  about  Yosemite. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  ststbm.) 
Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


LHAVH      I 


From  May  7,  189». 


Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  p 

7  ooa    Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5  ■  45  * 

7.00  a     Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Ramsey 8.45  p 

7.30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

8.00  a    Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .        8.45  p 
8.30  a    San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4*5  * 

8.30  a    *Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 4.15  r 

9.00  a    Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.      11.4s* 
q.ooa     Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

g.oo  a     Fresno,      Bakersfield,     Santa     Bar- 
bara, Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6  .45  p 

10. 00  a    Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  v 
11.00  a    Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.        2.45  p 
12.00  m     Niles,   Livermore,   Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Yisalia, 

and  Porterville 415  * 

•1.00  P     Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  p 

3.00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.        5.45  P 
4.00  p    Martinez,  SanRamon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 9  - 15  * 

4.00  p    Benicia,      Vacaville,       Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville 10 .  45  a 

4.30  p    Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

4.30  P    Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond      12.15  p 

5.00  P     Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  * 

5.00  P    Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 

Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

5.00  p    Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

6. co  v    The  Owl.   Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 

Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

6-00  p     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9-45  a 

6.00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

♦6. 00  P    Vallejo 12.15  * 

7.00  p    Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Paget 

Sound,  and  East 7  45  a 

tS.oo  p    Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   1*0.50  p 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge), 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


J7.45  a     Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations $8.05  p 

8.15  a     Newark,  Centervflle,  San  Josf,  Fel- 
ton,  Boalder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 


"».i5  P 


and  Way  Stations. . 
Newark,  Centervflle,  San  Jose",  New 


5  So  p 


Almaden,  Felton,  Boalder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,  ana    Principal    Way 

Stations '10.50  a 

4.15  p    San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions  ■ 9.2QA 

£4.15  P    Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       /g .  20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
•7.15  g.oo      11.00  a.  m.,    Ji.oo    *a.oo    j3-oo 

*4.oo  l5-oo     *6.oop.  u. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
lo.oo  a.  m.    lia.oo  *i.oo  ta.oo  *3-oo  t4-oo  *5.oop.m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


•6. 10  a    Ocean  View,  South  San  Francisco...      '6.30  p 
*7-ooa    San  Jos*    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  p 

17.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose\  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations 18. 35  p 

9.00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Lais  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Sarf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4»  * 

10.40  a    San  Jos«  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.3a  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 5-3»  ' 

"3.45  F  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose,  Gttroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cmz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io.36a 

'3.30  r    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 'g.oo  a 

•4.15  t  San  Jos6  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9-45* 
'5.00  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  p    San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Station!      *8 .35  A 

6.30  p    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

fn.45  f    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7-30  T 


a  for  Morning.  p  for  Afternoon. 

*  Sunday  excepted.       t  Sunday  only.       f  Saturday  only. 

b  Saturday  and  Sunday.  /  Sunday  and  Monday. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
Inquire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 
formation. 

33QTNTESTKT  iT  1    cfe    OO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ILL 
KINDS 


The  novice — "  Do  you  find  it  hard  work,  my  boy  ?  " 
The  caddie— "Wei],  de  hardest  part's  keepin"  from 
laughin'  when  de  guys  miss  de  ball." — Puck. 

"  Did  ibat  woman  give  any  reason  for  attempting 
suicide?"  "Yes,  yer  honor."  "What  was  it?" 
"She  says  she  wanted  to  kill  herself." — Chicago 
Record. 

Browne—"  Waiter,  bring  me  a  dozen  oysters  on 
the  half-shell."  Waiter — "Sorry,  sah,  but  we's  all 
out  of  shellfish,  sah.  'ceptin"  aigs." — Rochester  Union 
and  Advertiser. 

Parson  Porridge — "  De  Bible  says,  '  A  man  dat  is 
diligent  in  business  shall  stand  befo'  kings.'  "  Deacon 
Doughnutts—"  W&a\,  dat's  all  right — pervided  he's 
got  aces." — Judge. 

"My  hair,"  mused  Van  Smythe,  as  he  carefully 
consigned  his  two  remaining  wisps  to  their  appointt  d 
places,  "reminds  me  most  painfully  of  a  fool  and  his 
money." — Tit  Bits. 

Minister — "  My  poor  woman,  you  must  be  full  of 
regret  for  the  awful  crime  you  committed."  Con- 
demned murderess — "Yes;  L  should  have  done  it 
twenty  years  ago,  when  1  was  young  and  beautiful." 
—Judge. 

"This  is  a  strictly  judicial  proceeding,"  said  the 
facetious  footpad  who  had  kept  the  revolver  pointed 
at  his  victim's  head  while  the  other  footpad  went 
through  the  victim's  pockets;  "I  am  holding  you 
for  robbery." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Finnigan — "  Bedad,  yer  hoosbind  drisses  as 
iv  he  wor  a  flure-walker  er  a  banker  !  Phwere  is  he 
wur-rkin'  ?  "  Mrs.  Fiannigan — "  Shure,  he's  got  an 
iligant  job  in  a  horseless  livery -stable,  fadin'  air  t' 
thim  hobomobo  troocks  I  " — Puck. 

Mrs.  Jackson— "Speakin"  ob  your  husban',  Mrs. 
Wimple,  did  he  evah  convey  to  you  dat  he  done 
propose  to  me  befo'  he  married  you  ? "  Mrs. 
Wimple — " 'Deed  he  didn't  1  He  was  so  ashamed 
ob  some  ob  de  tings  be  did  dat  1  nevah  insisted  upon 
a  confession." — Life. 

"  In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love,"  he  said.  She  sighed  and  shook 
ber  head.  "That's  the  trouble,"  she  replied  ;  "they 
turn  lightly  instead  of  seriously."  For  she  was  a 
girl  who  had  been  through  several  spring  engage- 
ments.— Chicago  Post. 

"Tommy,"  said  a  father  to  his  precocious  five- 
year-old  son  and  heir,  "your  mother  tells  me  she 
gives  you  pennies  to  be  good, '  Do  you  think  that  is 
right?"  "  Of  course  it  is,"  replied  Tommy  ;  "you 
certainly  don't  want  me  to  grow  up  and  be  good  for 
nothing,  do  you  ?  " — Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Courtney  (flatteringly)  —  "I  had  the  blues 
awfully  when  I  came  here  to-night,  Miss  Fisher,  but 
they  are  all  gone  now.  You  are  as  good  as  medi- 
cine." Miss  Fisher's  little  brother — "Yes;  father 
says  she'll  be  a  drug  in  the  market  if  she  doesn't 
catch  on  to  some  fellow  soon." — Tit-Bits. 

"  Remember,  boys,"  said  the  master,  "  that  in  the 
bright  lexicon  of  youth  there's  no  such  word  as 
'  fail.'  "  After  a  few  moments,  a  boy  raised  his  hand. 
"  Well,  what  is  it,  my  lad  ?  "  asked  the  master.  "  I 
was  merely  going  to  suggest,"  replied  the  youngster, 
1 '  that  if  such  is  the  case,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
write  to  the  publishers  of,  that  lexicon,  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  omission." — Tit. Bits. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  American  taunted  an  En- 
glishman. "How  can  you  endure  to  be  taxed  to 
support  your  idle  nobility?"  exclaimed  the  Ameri- 
can, warmly.  Then  the  American  paid  ten  dollars 
a  ton  for  his  coal  in  order  that  the  directors  of  the 
trust  might  procure  dukes  for  sons-in-law.  This 
fable  teaches  that  there  are  almost  as  many  ways  of 
paying  taxes  as  of  dodging  the  same.  —  Detroit 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Smith  repeatedly  reminded  her  husband  that 
she  owned  the  silver,  that  she  owned  the  furniture, 
and  so  on,  until  poor  Smith  almost  wished  he  had 
married  a  poor  girl.  The  other  night  Mrs.  Smith 
awoke  to  hear  strange  noises  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  and,  vigorously  punching  her  husband  in  the 
ribs,  called  :  "  John,  get  up  1  There  are  burglars  in 
the  house."  "  Eh  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Smith,  sleepily. 
"  Burglars  1  Downstairs  1  "  howled  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  Burglars  ?  "  said  Smith,  as  he  turned  over  ;  "  well, 
I  don't  own  anything." — Life. 


.S^JSSSV  i   401-403  Sansome  St. 


Teething  babies  and  feverish  children  need  St«d- 
man's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


Tenant — "  But  does  the  chimney  alwayssmoke  like 
this?"  Landlord — "Oh,  no  I  Only  when  there's  a 
fire  in  the  grate."— Ex. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co..  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


'Gold  Seal" 

"Badger" 

"Conqueror** 

"Elk" 

"Pioneer" 

"Obelisk"    "Neptune 

Best. 

Excellent. 

Fine. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Cotton   Hose, 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND   BELTING 
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EEZING 
'T   THE 

uit  Men 


Uifornia's  fruit  industry  has  reached  such  importance  that 
any  threat  to  hamper  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  threat  directed  against  the  prosperity  of 
the  State,  and,  therefore,  to  be  resented, 
st  at  present  the  fruit-growers  are  facing  the  opposition  of 
concern  that  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  elements  of  a 
ist.  This  concern  is  known  as  the  refrigerator-car  "  com- 
ae," a  term  susceptible  of  no  grammatical  support,  but 
irn  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  To  make  the  case 
;ar,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  cars  designed  for  the  safe 
rwarding  of  fruit  are  under  the  control  of  a  corporation 
lich  deciees  that  to  itself  shall  accrue  all  the  profits.  The 
lit  met  of  California  are  to  contribute  the  product  of  their  J 
chards,  and  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  their  interest  in  the  ' 
atter.     They  are  at  the  mercy  of   the  corporation,  and 


having  dealt  with  the  members  of  it  aforetime,  the  prospect 
is  not  pleasing.  They  have  no  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
the  mercy.  They  assert — apparently  with  good  reason — 
that  by  turning  their  fruit  over  to  the  corporation,  they  would 
simply  have  their  trouble  for  nothing  ;  they  would  expect  no 
returns. 

The  opportunity  for  the  railroads  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  declarations  of  friendship  for  California  were  never 
better,  but  no  proof  is  forthcoming.  There  seems  to  be  no 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  Santa  Fe  does  not  cover  the  field.  In  con- 
sequence, the  growers  are  making  their  own  fight,  and  it  is 
a  determined  one  and  certain  to  result  in  victory  if  they 
stand  by  the  dictum  they  are  fervently  making.  The  rail- 
road can  not  refuse  to  carry  the  fruit  or  to  furnish  proper 
facilities  for  hauling  and  caring  for  it.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  already  decided  this  point  in  rules  783 
and  784,  and  the  fruit-growers  caD  enforce  compliance.  An 
inkling  of  the  trouble  appeared  in  April  when  announcement 
was  made  that  the  fruit  lines  had  effected  a  combination,  and 
that  the  Santa  Fe  had  retired  from  the  business  ;  that  no 
more  rebates  would  be  allowed  to  California  shippers.  The 
full  significance  of  this,  however,  did  not  appear  at  once,  nor 
did  the  growers  realize  that  they  had  been  turned  over  to 
two  refrigerator  lines,  operating  under  a  thorough  under- 
standing with  each  other.  Accompanying  the  announce- 
ment was  another  indicating  a  reduction  in  rates,  but  that 
this  was  not  in  good  faith  was  quickly  discerned.  With  the 
cessation  of  rebates,  the  reduced  rates  still  meant  to  the 
carriers  far  more  than  they  had  experienced. 

Soon  there  was  war,  and  the  war  is  still  on.  A  conven- 
tion of  fruit-growers  was  called,  but  at  this  writing  its  action 
is  surmise.  From  the  preliminary  spirit  displayed,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  growers  will  stand  for  their 
rights,  and  that  the  "combine"  will  either  be  driven  to  the 
wall  or  forced  to  make  terms,  all  the  advantage  of  which 
will  not  be  on  its  own  side.  There  was  never  displayed 
among  any  set  of  men  a  more  unbroken  unity  of  purpose 
than  that  shown  by  the  fruit-growers  of  California.  The 
status  of  the  case  is  interesting. 

The  combination  is  made  up  of  Armour,  EarL  and  Porter. 
The  first  is  the  big  packer  of  Chicago,  the  second  and  third 
are  buyers  and  commission  merchants  who  have  made  for- 
tunes out  of  California  fruits.  Their  methods  have  not  been 
beyond  question.  While  it  has  been  their  habit  to  buy,  they 
have  preferred  to  act  on  commission,  disposing  of  fruit  at 
auction.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  producer  has 
had  to  take  their  word  as  to  returns,  and  in  many  instances 
the  word  was  all  he  received.  More  than  this,  they  have 
been  competitors  in  the  only  market  he  could  reach.  If  the 
Earl  Company  or  the  Porter  Company  had  a  car  of  fruit  of 
its  own  to  dispose  of,  it  could  make  more  by  selling  this 
than  by  selling  that  upon  which  it  secured  only  a  commis- 
sion. If  a  car-load  belonging  to  somebody  else  spoiled  on 
its  hands,  it  lost  only  a  prospective  per  cent. ;  if  a  car-load 
belonging  to  itself  went  to  waste,  the  loss  was  total.  That 
both  companies  were  guided  by  this,  there  can  be  no  denial. 
That  they  sold  on  terms  which  Californians  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting,  seems  equally  assured. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  combine's  statements  had  been 
digested,  the  result  was  consternation  and  wrath.  The 
monopoly,  given  control  of  the  carrying  trade,  could  not 
only  demand  whatever  avarice  might  suggest,  but  would 
have  the  power  to  ruin  any  raiser,  to  so  compete  with  him 
as  to  leave  him  no  margin,  and  to  govern  absolutely  the 
entire  product  of  California  beyond  the  portion  locally  con- 
sumed. So  the  struggle  began.  R.  D.  Stephens,  chairman 
of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  fruit-growers,  called 
a  meeting  of  that  committee ;  but  so  wide-spread  was  the 
interest  that  the  meeting  was  almost  a  convention,  and  the 
sentiment  there  was  unanimous  for  combating  "the  un- 
warranted and  unwarrantable  impositions  and  extortions  of 
vampire  corporations."  It  developed,  then,  that  the  fruit- 
growers were  confronted  not  only  by  the  car  trust,  but  one 
-t  -  jxes  and  another  in  paper,  from  both  of  which  they  re- 
ceived instructions  as  to  the  amount  they  must  pay  and  the 


source  of  supply  of  each  commodity.  Against  all  of  these 
restrictions  they  openly  rebelled. 

Various  plans  were  advocated.  One  was  the  formation  of 
a  company  embracing  all  fruit-growers.  Another  was  the 
refusal  to  sell  a  pound  for  shipment  East,  but  to  supply  the 
home  market  and  dry  the  remainder.  No  conclusion  was 
reached,  for  there  was  no  authority  vested  in  the  assemblage, 
but  that  a  conclusion,  definite  and  final,  would  be  reached 
later  there  was  left  no  shadow  of  uncertainty.  Earl  and 
Porter  were  denounced  as  robbers,  not  in  a  roundabout 
way,  but  with  all  the  directness  of  plain  English,  and  if  the 
statements  made  concerning  them  can  be  verified,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been. 

No  sooner  had  the  meeting  adjourned  than  some  of  its 
members  came  to  San  Francisco  to  see  what  the  Southern 
Pacific  would  do  toward  helping  them.  If  it  promised  to 
do  anything,  the  fact  has  not  come  to  light.  Represenatives 
of  the  monopoly  also  called  on  the  railway  officials,  but  the 
details  of  their  reception  also  remain  a  secret.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  has  no  cars  of  its  own  suitable  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit,  and  that  the  monopoly  has  all  the 
refrigerator  cars,  for  which  there  is  a  heavy  cost  for  icing, 
and  which  have  been  permitted  to  crowd  the  ventilator  cars 
into  disuse.  In  other  ways  the  Southern  Pacific  has  failed 
to  manifest  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  having  raised  the  minimum 
of  car-loads  from  24,000  to  26,000,  which  means  that  the 
shipper  must  pay  freight  on  26,000  pounds  even  though 
unable  to  fill  a  car,  while  the  growers  know  that  24,000  is 
all  that  can  be  safely  packed. 

Altogether,  the  fruit-growers  have  a  fight  on  hand.  They 
are  many  in  number,  have  capital  to  back  them,  a  virtuous 
indignation  to  spur  them  on,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the 
people.  ilhtrt 

Somewhat  tardily,  prison  authorities  of  the  State  are  awak- 
B  -  ng  the  enmg  t0  th.e  fact  that  a  penitentiary  ruled  by 
Despotism  of  its  felons  can  not  best  serve  reformatory  pur- 
Cosvicts.  poses.     It  becomes  a  mere  place  of  deten- 

tion, wherein  crime  occasionally  holds  sway,  and  passions 
supposedly  curbed  by  stone  walls  are  given  free  play.  In- 
stead of  making  better  men  of  hardened  criminals,  it  makes 
worse  men  of  those  not  wholly  given  to  evil  ways.  That 
convicts  should  be  able  to  inaugurate  anything  approaching 
a  reign  of  terror,  that  the  lives  of  the  guards  should  be  in 
constant  danger,  is  a  grievous  reproach  to  the  penal  system, 
and  an  arraignment  of  the  discipline  in  vogue,  if  such  a 
term  may  be  applied  to  a  laxity  which  permits  the  presence 
of  opium,  the  arming  of  desperate  ruffians,  and  the  encour- 
aging of  mutiny  and  revolt. 

The  recent  killings  at  Folsom  and  San  Quentin  have 
directed  public  attention  to  a  deplorable  condition  that 
should  long  ago  have  been  utterly  changed  by  the  persons 
in  whom  rests  the  power  of  applying  the  remedy.  That 
there  should  be  facilities  for  separating  the  prisoners  and 
grading  them  is  so  manifest  that  no  reason  appears  why 
there  were  no  steps  taken  to  provide  them  until  the  demand 
had  been  voiced  in  riot  and  written  in  blood  by  the  prisoners 
themselves.  Some  there  are  so  debased  and  so  lacking  in 
moral  sense  that  there  is  no  hope  of  doing  aught  for  them, 
and  while  society  is  protected  against  them,  the  other  con- 
victs and  the  guards  are  also  entitled  to  protection.  Hence 
there  ought  to  be  solitary  cells  for  the  most  vicious,  not  so 
much  to  punish  them  as  to  create  and  maintain  a  wholesome 
respect  for  order. 

Not  long  ago  a  degenerate  named  Oppenheimer,  a  crim- 
inal by  instinct,  one  in  whom  no  good  ever  existed  nor  ever 
can,  stabbed  a  fellow-convict  at  Folsom.  There  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  act,  no  palliating  circumstance,  and  yet  Oppen- 
heimer was  sentenced  to  incarceration  for  life.  The  mockery 
of  this  will  be  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  his  pre- 
scribed term  was  already  fifty  years,  and  his  prospects  in  no 
manner  changed  by  the  new  formula.  Removed  to  San 
Quentin,  he  naturally  and  quickly  essayed  another  murder, 
assuming  doubtless  that  the  law  had  reached  its  limit  of 
harshness.  If  his  second  victim  die,  to  sentence  Oppen- 
heimer once  more  to  life  imprisonment  would  be  no  more  of 
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a  travesty  than  the  proceeding  which  left  him  unpunished 
for  the  other  deed.  From  first  to  last,  the  prison  episodes 
in  which  this  untamable  convict  has  been  the  central  figure 
reflect  no  credit  upon  the  management  of  either  place.  It 
is  a  monstrous  proposition  that  weapons  can  not  be  kept  out 
of  the  hands  of  caged  felons.  There  is  something  weak 
and  wrong  in  method  when  one  of  the  number  known  to  be 
irredeemably  brutal  can  obtain  a  file  and  the  opportunity  to 
grind  it  to  a  deadly  blade.  Yet  this  was  done  both  at  Fol- 
som  and  San  Quentin,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  will  be 
done  again.  Despite  the  action  toward  arranging  a  series  of 
solitary  cells,  there  seems  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  wardens 
and  their  assistants  a  fear  that  the  feelings  of  the  prisoners 
would  be  hurt  by  practical  suggestions  that  they  refrain  from 
stabbing  people.  After  the  stabbing  has  been  accomplished, 
the  knives  are  taken  away,  but  probably  in  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  San  Quentin  there  is  many  a  blade  concealed, 
to  be  brought  forth  when  there  shall  be  the  chance  of 
using  it.  Even  since  the  latest  crime  of  Oppenheimer,  a 
similar  deed  has  been  committed  at  Folsom.  Many  minor 
incidents  have  contributed  to  promote  the  belief  that 
prison  government  is  sadly  lacking  in  effectiveness. 

There  is  a  practical  way  of  meeting  these  emergencies, 
and  though  it  does  not  inure  to  the  comfort  of  the  offending 
convicts,  and  will  thus  be  objectionable  alike  to  them  and 
certain  tender-hearted  theorists,  it  commends  itself  to  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  promptly  and  sternly  to  punish  all  who 
dare  break  the  rules.  Put  the  transgressor  in  a  dungeon 
alone,  keep  him  there  a  year,  or  a  score  of  years,  or  until  he 
dies.  Do  not  permit  him  to  communicate  with  those 
around  him,  and  give  him  no  files.  Teach  him  that  he  was 
not  sent  to  prison  to  govern,  but  to  be  governed  ;  that  few 
privileges  remain  to  him,  and  that  by  abusing,  he  will  lose 
these.  Then  he  will  learn  to  behave,  or  the  effort  to  teach 
him  will  kill  him — the  outcome  in  either  case  being  satis- 
factory. Such  a  man  as  Oppenheimer  deserves  to  be 
hanged. 

The  fault  of  leniency,  responsible  in  a  measure  for  crimes 
without  number,  does  not  begin  nor  end  with  prison  man- 
agement. The  death  penalty  has  been  abolished  in  Michi- 
gan, Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  Maine,  while  a  bill  for 
its  abolition  has  been  introduced  in  Massachusetts.  It 
would  be  wiser  far  to  extend  this  penalty  to  embrace  the 
absolutely  incorrigible.  The  sentence  to  life  imprisonment 
is  not  effective,  and  the  average  confinement  it  carries  is 
only  eight  years,  owing  to  misuse  of  the  pardoning  pre- 
rogative. If  the  prisoner  fail  of  getting  a  pardon  he  be- 
comes desperate  and  regardless  of  consequences,  for  there 
can  be  no  consequences  particularly  irksome  to  him.  In  a 
country  in  which  there  are  annually  more  than  ten  thousand 
murders,  legislation  tending  to  swell  the  fearful  total  can 
hardly  be  deemed  logical.  It  loses  sight  of  the  circum- 
stance that  while  the  victim  of  a  murderer  may  have  been  a 
useful  citizen,  the  murderer  seldom  is.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  take  from  the  act  of  murder  the  adequate  penalty, 
and  save  the  one  who  may  be  mentally  or  morally  too  de- 
ficient to  be  fit  to  live,  not  only  permitting  him  to  remain  a 
menace  to  society,  but  perhaps  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
taint  which  crystallizes  into  crime.  Jllltn 

Had   the  purpose  of  the  legislators  in  enacting  the  "  sig- 

Fore.cn  Views  of  nature  law "  been  to  render  California 
the  Newspaper  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  English- 
Sicnaturh  Law.  speaking  world,  they  have  achieved  a 
success  that  would  have  filled  their  little  minds  with  bliss. 
Throughout  the  country,  and  even  in  foreign  lands,  the 
newspaper  press  is  either  poking  fun  at  the  law,  or  com- 
menting upon  it  in  terms  that  are  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary to  its  author  and  sponsors.  Evidently  the  action 
of  the  Argonaut  in  complying  with  its  provisions,  while  ex- 
pressing contempt  for  the  absurd  enactment,  is  attracting 
attention  elsewhere  to  this  preposterous  law. 

That  is  one  of  our  objects.  The  way  to  kill  an  odious 
law  is  to  follow  it.  A  few  extracts  from  the  Eastern 
and  foreign  press  will  assist  Californians  in  forming  an  idea 
of  how  their  legislature  is  regarded  abroad,  and  of  the 
opinion  that  must  inevitably  be  held  of  the  people  who 
selected  such  a  body  of  law-makers  to  represent  them. 

From  the  New  York  Times  comes  the  following  : 
"Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  value  of  a  sound,  honest  griev- 
ance than  the  mingled  fun  and  profit  that  the  California  papers  are 
deriving  from  the  outrageous  '  signature  law  '  recently  passed  by  votes 
of  legislators  who  yearned  for  revenge  upon  the  editors  and  reporters 
who  had  ridiculed  or  denounced  them.  .  .  .  Many  papers  in  the  State, 
including  practically  all  in  San  Francisco,  have  utterly  refused  to  pay 
any  obedience  to  this  command,  and  take  great  pains  daily  to  em- 
phasize this  refusal  in  every  possible  way.  The  Argonaut,  the  best 
known  and  perhaps  the  most  influential  weekly  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
adopts  the  plan  of  signing  everything  down  to  the  shortest  item, 
'  jahart,'  in  the  smallest  possible  type.  The  signature  stands  for  Jerome 
A.  Hart,,  the  editor." 

The  London  Critic,  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
politic?,,  relations  between  San  Francisco  and  California  that 
is  truly  British,  says  : 

"E  :  Francisco  has  taken  several  leaves  out  of  Mr.  Kriiger's  book 
by  pit:  (ing  an  amendment  to  us  libel  laws,  which  goes  one  better  than 


the  Transvaal  oligarchy.  ...  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  ridicu- 
lous a  law  should  now  have  found  a  place  upon  the  statute  book  of  that 
country.  What  good  it  is  supposed  to  achieve  does  not  appear. 
As  the  Argonaut  points  out,  'it  is  possible  for  the  victim  of  the  attack 
to  thrash  the  author  of  the  article,'  but,  as  it  adds,  '  it  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  Governor  Gage  and  the  Sacramento  Solons  intended  to  enact 
a  law  to  facilitate  breaches  of  the  peace.' " 

The  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Philadelphia  Item  both 
remark  upon  the  fact  that  the  Argonaut  is  scrupulously 
obeying  the  new  law,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  signa- 
ture "jahart."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  discussing 
the  matter  more  at  length,  says  : 

"The  'fool'  law  of  California,  requiring  that  articles  printed  in  a 
newspaper  bear  the  signature  of  the  writer,  appears  to  be  operative  in 
the  Slate  outside  of  San  Francisco,  but  thus  far  it  has  been  a  dead  letter 
in  that  city,  so  far  as  the  dailies  are  concerned.  The  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut,  the  bright  and  able  weekly  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  is 
religiously  obeying  it." 

The  Times-Union,  of  Albany,  after  discussing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  stating  that  some  of  the  papers 
printed  outside  of  this  city  sign  everything  while  others 
ignore  the  law,  continues  : 

"In  some  particulars,  however,  the  law  is  said  to  be  ambiguous, 
and  careful,  law-abiding  editors  are  not  taking  chances.  One  of  the 
most  conscientious  of  these  is  Jerome  A.  Hart,  editor  of  the  Argonaut, 
the  San  Francisco  weekly.  .  .  .  Although  averse  to  obtruding  his  own 
name  or  personality  into  the  columns  of  his  paper,  about  everything 
now  appearing  in  it,  excepting  extracts  and  communications  to  the 
editor,  bears  the  signature  'jahart,'  without  capital  letters  or  punctua- 
tion, and  printed  in  the  smallest  type  to  be  found  in  the  office  fonts." 

The  Newspaper  Maker,  of  New  York,  quotes  at  some 
length  the  criticisms  of  the  law  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Argonaut,  and  concludes  : 

"However,  there  jj  little  if  any  doubt  of  the  ultimate  result.  Such 
drastic  laws  can  have  no  place  in  a  country  where  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  so  well  recognized  as  in  the  United  States.  The  sooner  they 
are  wiped  off  the  statute  book  the  batter  it  will  be  for  all  concerned." 

The  Canadian  view  of  the  subject  is  expressed  by  the 
Victoria  Colonist: 

"  The  last  number  of  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  has  at  the  foot  of 
every  paragraph  that  is  not  reprinted  from  some  other  paper  or  signed 
by  its  author,  the  following,  'jahart.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Hart's  signature  is  in 
very  small  type,  and  does  more  to  make  the  ludicrousness  of  the  statute 
evident  than  almost  anything  else  that  could  be  suggested.  He  men- 
tions the  extraordinary  fact,  which  not  many  people  noticed  at  the  time, 
that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  last  session  of  the  California  legisla- 
ture making  it  legal  to  kill  an  editor.  There  is  really  nothing  quite  as 
bad  in  its  way  as  California  legislation." 

The  Bulletin  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  briefly  says  : 

"  The  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  complies  with  the  Cali- 
fornia signature  law  by  signing  all  articles  'jahart.'  His  name  is 
Jerome  A.  Hart." 

The  Savannah,  Ga.,  News  discusses  the  law  and  the 
Argonauts  compliance  with  its  provisions,  and  continues  : 

"The  Argonaut  is  devoted  more  to  criticism  and  comment  than 
to  news,  and  not  a  few  of  its  articles  have  always  been  signed  by 
their  writers,  so  that  the  present  method  tends  rather  more  to  conceal 
the  real  author  than  to  identify  him." 

The  assumption  of  the  News  is  therefore  that  the  law  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  defeats  its  own  ends. 

The  New  i'ork  Commercial  Advertiser  adds  a  spice  of 
humor  to  the  discussion  by  a  suggestion  drawn  from  the 
Star  of  Hope,  published  at  Sing  Sing,  edited  by  No.  1,500, 
and  contributed  to  by  literary  prisoners  identified  by  other 
numbers.     Continuing,  it  says  : 

"  There  is  a  valuable  suggestion  in  this  system  for  California.  .  .  . 
The  dailies  openly  defy  the  law.  The  Argonaut  signs  everything  in 
the  paper  down  to  one-line  notices.  The  A  rgonaut  assures  its 
readers  that  it  signs  everything,  not  from  editorial  egotism,  but 
because  of  legislative  imbecility." 

As  the  law  has  not  reached  its  aim,  the  legislators  being 
openly  defied  or  obeyed  in  a  way  to  give  them  absolutely 
no  satisfaction,  the  Commercial  Advertiser  suggests  that  the 
California  writers  be  registered  by  number  in  some  central 
office  and  use  their  numbers  in  signing  their  articles.  Thus 
they  could  hide  their  identity  from  the  general  public  while 
the  registering  office  would  furnish  the  desired  publicity  for 
interested  persons.  Coming  to  the  discussion  of  the  law, 
this  State  is  referred  to  as  follows  : 

"  California  has  peculiar  views  of  newspapers,  and  honesty,  and  other 
things,  anyway.  It  is  against  the  law  to  print  cartoons  ;  and  another 
law  was  proposed  making  the  killing  of  newspaper  men  '  legal '  1  This 
sounds  like  a  fairy-story,  but  it  is  the  sober  fact." 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  comments  that  have  been 
inspired  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  recent  legislature.  Nor 
are  they  the  most  caustic.  They  are  sufficient,  however,  to 
indicate  the  attitude  in  which  California  stands  before  the 
country  and  the  world.  JtUrt 

At  a  banquet  given  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  to  his  railroad 
Mr.  Huntington  associates  May  18th,  he  made  a  speech  that 
Denounces  has  set  a  crowd  of  educators  at  his  heels. 

Education.  He  announced  his  regret  that  the  higher 

education  of  the  masses  is  a  tendency  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  precious  years  of  youth,  he  de- 
clared, are  spent  in  cramming  the  mind  with  knowledge  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  helpfuL  His  standard  of  manly  excellence 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  :  "The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
easily  outstripped  all  his  competitors  in  those  things  which 
make  for  the  commercial  growth  and  success  of  nations, 
because  he  has  been,  above  all  other  things,  practical." 
Again  :  "  I  have  been  a  student  of  life  and  labor,  and  not  of 
books  ;  and  from  my  standpoint  of  experience,  which  gives 
me  a  wide  field  of  vision,  I  think  I  can  see  the  weak,  as  well 


as  the  strong,  columns  of  our  American  army  of  progress." 
This,  put  less  modestly,  might  have  been  spoken  as  follows  : 
"  You  see  in  me  a  man  without  education,  who,  nevertheless, 
is  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  the  world  ;  a  handler  of 
millions  of  men  through  their  representative  bodies  ;  and 
the  possessor  of  vast  wealth,  accumulated  by  surmounting 
giant  natural  obstacles  and  numerous  artificial  difficulties  in 
the  shape  of  the  consciences  of  men.  But,  behold,  I  have 
the  wealth  and  the  power — the  end  justifies  the  means." 

In  very  sharp  but  courteous  language,  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  University,  attempts  to  show 
that  Mr.  Huntington  misses  the  vital  point  that  the  true 
purpose  of  an  education  is  to  develop  to  their  highest 
efficiency  the  powers  that  a  man  may  have.  We  wish  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  show,  if  he  can,  whether  any 
school  education  can  give  a  man  the  strength  that  he  loses 
from  passing  so  many  of  the  valuable  years  of  his  youth  in 
school ;  for  that  was  a  vital  point  made  by  Mr.  Huntington. 
Nevertheless,  he  deals  Mr.  Huntington  a  very  severe  blow 
when  he  says  :  "  For  thoroughly  trained  men  possessing 
common  sense  and  not  afraid  to  work  at  anything,  the 
chances  of  life  grow  better  every  year.  But  the  best 
chances  are  not  always  in  the  ways  that  lead  to  wealth. 
Life  is  short  and  full,  and  has  many  better  things  than 
riches." 

This  seems  to  hint  that  Mr.  Huntington's  sole  measure  of 
power  is  his  ability  to  acquire  riches.  That  is  open  to 
doubt.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  men  of  the  Huntington 
type  enjoy  most  the  fight  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  demands 
— the  exercise  of  the  courage,  pluck,  persistence,  shrewd- 
ness, and  perhaps  qualities  best  left  unmentioned,  needed  in 
overcoming  the  obstacles  that  oppose  themselves  to  success. 
Such  may  be  taken  to  be  the  true,  raw  phase  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  aggressiveness  in  its  most  conspicuous  aspect.  But, 
as  Dr.  Jordan  says,  such  a  phase  does  not  comprise  all  that 
is  most  virile  or  useful  in  the  race.  "  Success  "  is  a  very 
elastic  and  inde6nite  term.  The  kind  of  success  that  Mr. 
Huntington  has  achieved  is  naturally  the  one  that  he  most 
admires.  Similarly,  men  who  have  achieved  success  in 
other  walks  have  their  several  standards.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate indeed  if  there  were  only  one  standard,  and  that 
one  Mr.  Huntington's,  or  any  other  man's.  Although  it 
may  be  true  that  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  easily  outstripped 
all  his  competitors  in  those  things  which  make  for  the  com- 
mercial growth  and  success  of  nations,  because  he  has  been, 
above  all  other  things,  practical,"  that  is  no  reason  for  as- 
suming that  commercial  growth  and  success  alone  constitute 
the  greatness,  the  strength,  the  stability  of  a  nation.  The 
number  of  ways  in  which  its  people  are  successful — in  other 
words,  the  complexity  and  variety  of  its  achieving  power — 
are  the  things  of  overshadowing  value.  That  is  the  fact  at 
which  Mr.  Jordan  seems  to  hint. 

Of  what  value  is  education  in  assuring  that  result  ? 
Doubtless  Mr.  Huntington's  objection  was  to  a  high  classical 
education  as  a  means  for  fitting  men  for  the  serious, 
practical  work  of  life.  Yet  a  civilization  without  a  high 
training  in  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  would  be  value- 
less. But  there  is  a  vast  and  active  field  of  education 
along  strictly  "  practical "  lines.  In  that  field  young  men 
are  trained  to  do  in  the  best  way  what  millions  of  un- 
trained men  are  doing  in  a  bad  way.  This  accretion  of 
skill  is  one  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  a  progressive 
nation.  We  can  not  believe  that  Mr.  Huntington  meant  to 
condemn  that  sort  of  education.  It  covers  most  of  the  pro- 
fessions, practical  arts,  and  applied  sciences.  Without  the 
help  of  these  Mr.  Huntington's  success  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Keen  attention  is  being  turned  to  the  obvious  defects  that 
exist  in  much  of  the  education  of  the  time.  In  the  Arena 
for  May,  W.  L.  Tuttle  admits  that  education  produces  pes- 
simism. College-bred  men,  he  shows,  are  inclined  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  movements  toward  social  betterment,  and  to 
lack  enthusiasm  in  the  living  problems  that  abound.  But 
this,  he  admits,  is  the  fault  of  the  system  under  which  they 
are  trained  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  where  living 
issues  are  discussed  as  though  they  concerned  the  inhabitants 
of  Mars.  In  politics,  the  graduates  find  the  people  eagerly 
discussing  subjects  that  the  school-room  has  shown  to  be 
absurd.  In  short,  this  kind  of  education  removes  its  trained 
men  from  the  people  instead  of  making  them  a  more  intimate 
part  of  the  people.  This  argument  by  Mr.  Tuttle  appears 
to  be  more  applicable  to  the  recent  past  than  to  the  present. 
At  all  events,  the  manifest  evil  that  he  points  out  is  now 
understood  and  is  being  rapidly  eliminated. 

Mr.  Huntington's  scattering  attack  upon  education  seems 
to  take  no  account  of  the  personal  equation.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington himself  came  into  the  world  with  a  rare  and  wonder- 
ful power.  Education  would  no  more  have  deprived  him  of 
it  than  the  lack  of  education  would  have  made  all  other  men 
his  equal  in  financial  ability.  Education  might  have  made 
a  different  man  of  him — perhaps  a  finer  man,  a  man  with 
the  noblest  aspirations — but  we  can  not  believe  that  it  would 
have  crippled  his  achieving  ability.     Differently  constituted 
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I  m  him,  but  equally  great  in  other  lines,  have  been  men 
icated  and  men  uneducated  ;  but  we  think  he  will  find 

, lit  all  the  nobler  work  in  the  building  of  nations  has  been 
'ioe  by  educated  men  ;  that  in  the  absence  of  an  instinct 
It  enables  the  lower  animals  to  live  wisely,  men  must  be 
Ight  the  art  of  living,  and  that  they  know  how  to  live  in 
uportion  to  the  extent  and  character  of  their  teaching  ; 

II  finally,  that  disease  and  crime  are  the  product  of  ignor- 


£ny  things  unlooked  for  may  occur  in  the  twelve  months 

or  more   before  the  assembling  of  the  na- 
Jtional  Issues  . 

fe  republican  tional  conventions  which  will  present  the 
fcmDATEs.  country  with  candidates  for  the  Presidential 
ice,  to  succeed  the  administration  now  in  charge.  From 
purvey  of  the  field  of  national  politics  as  it  is  to-day,  it  is 
ficult  to  return  with  any  other  opinion  than  that  the  gen- 
igl  conditions  are  pregnant  with  an  overwhelming  success 
r  the  Republican  party,  although  it  may  easily  be  changed 
i  defeat  through  the  unexpected,  or  the  unwisdom  and 
■ort-sightedness  of  party  leaders.  The  foundations  have 
en  well  laid  in  the  last  two  years,  and  notwithstanding 
line  blunders  that  have  been  made  in  the  conduct  of  the 
jir,  and  some  irritation  that  has  been  caused  through  un- 
Irtunate  associations  of  the  executive  in  cabinet  and  out, 
le  party  is  strong  with  the  people.  The  promises  made  at 
I.  Louis  two  years  ago  that  general  prosperity  would  follow 
ion  a  Republican  victory  over  the  forces  of  free  trade  and 
based  coinage  have  admittedly  been  fulfilled.  In  no  year 
nee  the  Civil  War  have  the  evidences  of  a  substantial  bus- 
[Bss  revival  been  so  convincing  as  in  the  year  that  has  just 
(used.  They  appear  in  the  expansion  of  trade,  both  for- 
go and  domestic,  in  the  confidence  of  capital,  in  the  rise  in 
ices  and  wages,  and  in  the  practical  assurance  that  Ameri- 
.ns  can  compete  successfully  with  foreigners  in  special  lines 
:  trade  and  manufacture. 

Republican  hopes  are  cheered  not  only  by  these  things 
at  by  the  internal  conditions  of  their  own  and  other  par- 
ies. They  see  almost  hopeless  confusion  in  the  camp  of 
Lieir  hereditary  antagonist,  the  Democratic  party,  which 
remises  to  divide  the  vote  of  their  strongest  opponent. 
L'hey  see  the  Populist  party  withdrawing  from  the  unholy 
jlliance  which  formed  the  fusion  of  1896,  and  some  of  its 
:aders,  like  ex-Senator  Peflfer,  returning  to  the  Republican 
)ld.  They  see  the  once  Republican  States  of  the  West, 
I'eary  of  Democratic  control,  abandoning  their  demand  for 
lie  immediate  and  independent  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
[reparing  to  re-arrange  themselves  under  the  party  banner 
f  their  early  choice.  They  note  in  silver  Republicans  a 
treariness  of  the  husks  of  Popocracy  and  a  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  the  paternal  mansion  where  fatted  calves  abound. 

So  far  all  is  encouraging,  but  so  much  has  transpired  in 
he  last  two  years,  so  many  new  and  absorbing  questions 
lave  arisen,  that  the  Republican  party  can  not  depend  for 
uccess  wholly  upon  its  record  already  written.  What  will 
>e  its  attitude  upon  the  question  of  the  Philippines  ?  What 
rill  it  propose  to  do  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ?  Will  it 
.tand  as  the  exponent  of  an  ultra-expansion?  Will  it  ear- 
nestly push  the  project  of  an  isthmian  canal  ?  Will  it  solve 
he  question  of  the  trusts  in  their  relation  to  a  protective 
ariff?  Upon  these  or  some  of  these  questions  it  will  doubt- 
less win  or  lose  in  the  approaching  campaign. 

Senator  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  interestingly 
mtlined  his  views  of  party  policy  on  some  of  these  subjects. 
He  says  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  financial  legisla- 
uon,  and  that   the  conditions    which    gave   importance   to 
various  theories  have  passed  away.     He  believes  that  the 
party  must  give  unqualified  support  to  the  administration  in 
its   efforts  to  restore  peace  in  the  Philippines,  leaving  to 
Congress  the  decision  of  their  ultimate  destiny.     He  ex- 
plains that  we  can  not  leave  Cuba   until   a   stable   native 
jovernment  has  been  organized  and  recognized  as  supreme 
iy  all  the  elements  of  population  in  the  island  ;  but  when 
nat  is  accomplished  our  interests  demand  that  we  should 
?ve  such  a  government  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  its 
ictions  as  speedily  as  possible.     "  No  man,  and  no  set  of 
n,"  says   Mr.  Chandler,  "  can  stop  or  hinder  the  trend  of 
nts  in  the  Far  East."    And  while  he  does  not  believe  that 
Democrats  can  profit  by  the  agitation  of  anti-expansion 
illy  the  people  round  them  in  the  next  campaign,  he 
ts  the  possibility  that  distinguished   Republicans   like 
Hoar  and   Mr.  Mason    may  ally  themselves  with  the 
ocrats   on  that    issue    "  in    opposition  to  the  manifest 
f  of  the  Republican  party."     He  suggests,  first  the  ad- 
'ility  of  restoring  party  harmony  in  Ohio,  and  intimates 
"a  proper  degree  of  conciliation  and  self-effacement 
.e  part  of  Mr.  Hanna"  would  tend  toward  party  suc- 

hether  Mr.  Chandler  attaches  any  importance  to  the 
:ct  of  anti-trust  legislation  as  a  campaign  issue  does  not 
ar,  but  in  any  case  he  has,  we  think,  overlooked  a  sub- 
jof  great  and  growing  importance.  That  party  will 
i>n   ill  which  ignores  remedial  legislation  to  curb  the 


wholesale  formation  of  these  gigantic  corporations  in  making 
up  its  platform.  It  will  prove  of  more  immediate  interest 
to  the  individual  voter  in  1900  than  will  the  destiny  of  newly 
acquired  islands  in  either  ocean. 

Of  candidates  within  the  Republican  party  only  two  can 
yet  be  observed  above  the  political  horizon.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has,  of  course,  been  a  candidate  from  the  day  of 
his  inauguration,  and  much  has  happened  since  both  to 
strengthen  and  weaken  him  in  public  favor.  As  it  looks 
now,  if  he  does  not  receive  a  unanimous  renomination  at 
the  hands  of  his  party  it  will  be  because  Governor  Roose- 
velt, of  New  York,  has  displayed  much  of  the  political 
strength,  the  strong  common  sense,  and  the  military  cour- 
age which  are  the  personal  characteristics  of  successful 
politicians  in  the  public  estimation.  As  a  winning  candi- 
date he  has  the  advantage  of  hailing  from  the  pivotal  State 
of  New  York,  with  its  large  vote  in  the  electoral  college. 
He  brings  no  record  back  from  the  war  that  does  not  re- 
dound to  his  reputation  for  bravery  and  patriotism.  He  is 
untainted  with  Hannaism  or  Algerism.  No  army  scandals 
attach  to  his  name,  and  so  far  as  we  can  discern  no  machine 
collar  encircles  his  neck.  The  question  just  now  is  not 
whether  the  Republicans  will  win,  but  whether  the  ticket  will 
be  headed  by  McKinley  or  Roosevelt.  jlhm 

The  Hon.  Morris  M.  Estee  has  twice  been  the  candidate  of 
_.  the   Republican   party  for   governor   of  the 

Boycotts  and  State  of  California.  He  has  been  mentioned 
Expansion.  a  number  of  times  in  connection  with  offices 

that  were  in  the  gift  of  the  party,  and  he  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  prominent  in  the  councils  of  that  organization.  For 
this  reason  his  utterances  on  public  questions  gain  an  im- 
portance and  a  significance  that  would  not  attach  to  those  of 
an  ordinary  private  individual.  Mr.  Estee  has  been  taking 
some  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  policy  of  expansion  that 
have  grown  out  of  the  recent  war,  and  has  declared  himself 
as  strongly  in  favor  of  bringing  the  Philippine  Islands  under 
the  American  flag,  and  extending  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands  the  blessings  of  American  citizenship.  He  even 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  patriotism  and  Americanism  of 
those  who  would  oppose  such  a  policy.  Does  he  speak  on 
this  subject  as  a  private  citizen,  or  as  a  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  ?  Does  he  attempt  to  declare  what  is  the  policy 
of  the  party  on  that  question?  His  prominence  has  been 
such  that  his  words  might  be  taken  as  quasi-official  utter- 
ances, and  therefore  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  some 
California  history,  part  of  which  Mr.  Estee  was. 

Some  thirteen  years  ago  the  question  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration was  a  burning  issue  in  this  State.  Congress  was 
considering  exclusion,  and  those  who  opposed  the  Chinese 
were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  show  that  their  opinion  was 
the  dominant  opinion  in  California.  A  convention  was 
called  to  urge  that  all  those  who  employed  Chinese  in  this 
State  should  be  boycotted.  The  convention  met  at  Sacra- 
mento and  Mr.  Estee  was  one  of  the  delegates.  His  posi- 
tion before  the  convention  met  was  supposed  to  be  well 
known,  for  he  had  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  boycott, 
and  the  committee  having  the  boycott  campaign  in  hand  had 
appointed  a  speaker  to  answer  his  arguments  on  the  fldor 
of  the  convention.  When  he  arose  to  speak,  however,  his 
speech  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  radical  in  favor  of 
boycotting  employers  of  Chinese  that  was  delivered  there. 
He  denounced  the  Asiatics  as  a  menace  to  the  country,  and 
those  who  employed  them  as  unpatriotic  and  un-American. 

Mr.  Estee  may  have  been  right  in  the  position  he  assumed 
prior  to  the  boycott  convention  of  1886,  or  he  may  have  been 
right  in  his  position  during  the  convention.  He  may  be 
right  now  in  advocating  the  extension  of  American  citizen- 
ship to  cover  ten  million  Asiatics  similar  in  character  to 
those  whom  he  condemned  as  a  menace  to  the  country 
thirteen  years  ago.  Whenever  he  was  right,  he  has  cer- 
tainly been  consistently  inconsistent.  To  the  same  class  of 
people  whose  mere  presence  in  the  country  he  then  declared 
was  dangerous  he  now  proposes  to  extend  the  privileges  of 
citizenship.  We  do  not  consider  Mr.  Estee  a  safe  man  to 
whom  to  intrust  the  authority  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  party.  iml„ 

Literature  has  been  amusing  itself  and  some  of  its  idle 
w      .  readers  by  taking  a  vote  to  determine  the 

American  members  of  an  American  Academy  of  Ten 

Immortals?  jn   ietters.     The    final   vote    was  :    W.    D. 

Howells,  84 ;  John  Fiske,  82  ;  Mark  Twain,  80  ;  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  74  ;  Frank  R.  Stockton,  59  ;  Henry  James,  56;  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  51  ;  Bret  Harte,  51  ;  John  Burroughs,  49  ; 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  46.  The  next  ten  on  the  list 
were  :  George  W.  Cable,  45  ;  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  43  ; 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  36  ;  Henry  Van  Dyke,  36  ;  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  36  ;  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  34 ;  Miss  Mary 
E.  Wilkins,  27  ;  Margaret  Deland,  21  ;  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  19  ;  Bronson  Howard,  11. 

It  is  with  much  pain  that  we  note  the  omission  of  Mr. 
Dooley,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Dinkelspiel,  of  Baltimore,  for 


those  gentlemen  are  alive,  and,  if  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  read  determines  an  author's  right  to  membership  in  the 
Ten,  Mr.  Dooley,  at  least,  should  head  the  list.  He  surely 
is  somebody's  "  favorite  author." 

With  the  exception  of  Mark  Twain  in  humor,  and  Stock- 
ton and  Harte  in  story-telling,  not  one  of  the  authors  in  the 
first  list  stands  for  anything  that  may  be  termed  peculiarly 
American.  In  his  genius  Stockton  might  have  fitted  any  other 
country  as  well  as  America.  Twain  is  peculiarly  and  dis- 
tinctively American,  and  so  is  Bret  Harte  ;  no  other  country 
could  have  produced  them.  As  for  Howells,  Fiske,  Aldrich, 
James,  Mitchell,  Burroughs,  and  Stedman,  they  all,  while 
excellent  in  their  several  ways,  might  just  as  well  have  been 
produced  by  the  conditions  of  heredity  and  environment  of 
any  other  civilized  country.  In  the  second  list  we  find  the 
American  characteristic  more  dominant.  Thus  we  have 
Cable,  Mitchell,  Riley,  and  Wilkins. 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  Literature  aimed  to  establish  an 
Academy  that,  though  American,  should  be  as  broad  as 
civilization.  But  why  ten  ?  Mr.  Fiske  alone  would  have 
been  broad  enough  for  that.  We  observe,  however,  that  the 
voters  wanted  to  make  a  list  that  should  be  pleasant  and 
easy.  The  standards  here  obviously  selected  are  identical 
with  those  that  England  might  have  chosen.  Every  one  of 
the  names  here  set  forth  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  popular 
American  magazines,  which  are  fashioned  on  the  plan  of  the 
English  magazines,  and  which  are  published  for  the  great 
middle  classes — the  people  who  want  to  be  amused  or 
otherwise  pleasantly  entertained.  Literature  might  just  as 
well  have  compiled  its  list  from  the  records  of  the  popular 
libraries  of  the  country. 

The  idea  of  selecting  the  members  of  an  American 
Academy  of  the  Illuminated  by  popular  vote  is  sufficiently 
funny  to  receive  the  attention  that  it  is  getting  in  these 
remarks.  The  judicious  never  bother  themselves  to  vote  in 
"  popular  contests  "  inaugurated  by  newspapers  ;  that  is  left 
for  the  idler  fraction  of  the  middle  classes.  Therefore,  the 
vote  taken  by  our  sprightly  New  York  contemporary  means 
nothing  except  that  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  list  are 
possibly  more  widely  read  than  any  others  among  the  living. 
We  should  think  that  in  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  ten 
American  men  of  letters  some  attention  would  be  paid  to 
certain  peculiar  characteristics  that  distinguish  Americans. 
On  every  hand  we  find  national  characteristics  that  set  Ameri- 
cans apart  as  a  distinct  people  in  many  lines  of  endeavor. 
The  faculty  that  places  Americans  in  the  lead  as  inventors, 
for  illustration,  is  merely  indicative  of  a  singularly  bold,  in- 
quiring, devising,  and  progressive  national  spirit.  Similar 
manifestations  of  this  spirit  are  observable  in  so  many  direc- 
tions that  they  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  Where  educa- 
tion carried  to  a  point  that  impairs  these  qualities  in  the  indi- 
vidual has  not  been  impaired,  we  see  the  indicative  American 
spirit  manifested.  As  there  is  no  special  training  to  make  a 
person  a  writer  of  fiction  or  poetry,  the  true  American  char- 
acter there  finds  its  freest  field  for  independent  exercise. 
Was  it  impossible  for  the  middle-class  readers  of  our  con- 
temporary to  find  evidences  of  this  strong,  free,  bold 
American  spirit  to  a  greater  extent,  or  to  like  it  when  they 
found  it  ?  ,„,„, 

The  present  attitude  of  President  McKinley  toward  the  re- 
Making  Them  calcitrant  Filipinos  justifies  the  idea  that  his 
Feel  Our  chief  desire   is    to   continue   hostilities.      It 

Power.  may  be   Emitted    that,  from    his  point   of 

view,  the  natives  were  very  blameworthy  in  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  substitution  of  the  United  States  for  Spain  as  the 
ruling  authority  on  the  islands.  But  this  act  of  insubordi- 
nation has  already  been  adequately  punished.  National 
pride  is  not  a  culpable  sentiment,  even  among  a  people  so 
weak  and  so  lacking  in  advancement  as  the  Filipinos,  and  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  ask  that  the  terms  of  the  surren- 
der forced  upon  them  should  be  no  more  humiliating  than  is 
necessary.  They  wish  to  know  something  of  the  form  of 
government  that  is  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  their  new 
masters  before  they  consent  to  abandon  their  opposition. 

President  McKinley's  orders  to  push  the  fighting  relent- 
lessly, after  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  Filipinos  are 
ready  to  submit,  are  unnecessarily  harsh.  They  are,  of 
course,  acceptable  to  those  army  officials  who  desire  op- 
portunity to  gain  promotion  by  exhibiting  their  bravery 
against  a  weak  foe  ;  but  the  aim  of  the  President  should  be 
to  put  an  end  to  an  episode  that  has  already  brought  too 
much  disgrace  upon  this  country.  A  systematic  course  of 
suppression  has  prevented  information  concerning  many 
things  that  have  happened  about  Manila  reaching  this 
country  ;  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  prevent  some  things 
leaking  out,  and  when  the  troops  return  here  and  are  dis- 
banded there  will  be  a  mass  of  information  made  public 
that  will  be  extremely  unpleasant  for  any  person  feeling  a 
pride  in  American  manhood  to  hear.  The  Philippine  war 
should  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
President  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject. 
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A    MYSTERIOUS    GUEST. 


The  Shadow  of  a  Festivity  that  Departed  with  the  Dawn. 

One  carnival  night  in  186-,  Cantal  and  I,  pursued  by 
ennui,  found  ourselves  by  chance  side  by  side  in  a 
proscenium-box  at  the  Opera  ball.  Our  eyes  were  idly 
studying  the  motley  mosaic  formed  by  the  maskers  dancing 
to  the  witching  music  of  Strauss's  bow,  when  the  door  of 
the  box  was  flung  open  and,  with  a  silken  frou-frou,  three 
masks  entered  and  greeted  us  by  name.  Clio  the  Fair, 
Antonie  Chantilly,  and  Susannah  Jackson  were  as  well 
known  in  the  world  of  artists  for  their  beauty  as  for  their 
wit.  Cantal  gave  them  chairs,  asking  with  a  smile  :  "  You 
are  playing  truants  to  the  ball?" 

"  Suddenly  we  caught  sight  of  you  !  "  cried  Antonie  ; 
"we  will  have  supper  together,  if  you've  nothing  better  on 
foot." 

"Well  and  good  !"  said  Cantal,  turning  to  me  ;  "I  will 
engage  the  red  dining-room  at  once,  if  you  are  all  agreed." 

In  the  midst  of  his  last  words  my  eye  was  caught  by 
the  lace  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  in  the  box  opposite  ;  he  had 
an  Oriental  pallor.  Lowering  his  opera-glass  he  bowed  to 
me.  After  a  moment's  thought  I  remembered  he  had  ren- 
dered me  a  trifling  service,  such  as  custom  permits  between 
fellow-travelers — information  about  a  certain  brand  of  cigars, 
if  I  remember  rightly — I  returned  his  bow.  I  had  hardly 
reached  the  foyer  when  the  stranger  approached  me.  Re- 
calling his  courtesy  in  Germany,  I  could  do  no  less  than  invite 
him  to  join  us,  if  he  was  quite  alone,  in  the  gay  hubbub. 

"And  whom  shall  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  our 
merry  party?"  I  asked,  smiling,  when  he  had  accepted, 

"  Baron  von  H "  he  said.  "  But,  in  view  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  ladies,  the  difficulties  of  pronunciation,  and 
the  carnival  season,  let  me  assume,  for  an  hour,  another 
name,  no  matter  what" — with  a  laugh — "Baron  Saturn,  if 
you  like." 

This  caprice  surprised  me  slightly,  but  I  fell  in  with  his 
fancy,  and  announced  him  formally  under  the  mythological 
title  he  had  hit  upon.  His  fantastic  appellation  was  received 
with  favor  ;  Clio  insisted  he  was  a  king  from  the  "  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  traveling  incog. 

After  the  preliminary  compliments,  Susannah  Jackson,  be- 
tween two  irresistible  yawns,  asked  :  "  Will  the  baron  join 
us  at  supper,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  refuse,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Unfor- 
tunately a  circumstance  of  capital  importance  will  call  me 
away  in  a  few  hours." 

"  A  make-believe  duel  ?  "  said  Clio,  with  a  pout. 

"  No,  madame  ;  a  rencontre,  since  you  have  deigned  to 
consult  me." 

"  Bah  ;  a  mere  trifle  ;  not  worth  crossing  swords  over,  you 
may  be  sure  ;  words  exchanged  at  an  Opera  ball  don't  count ; 
you  are  a  stranger,  that's  plainly  to  be  seen." 

"  Quite  true,  madame ;  I  am  somewhat  of  a  stranger 
everywhere,"  the  baron  replied,  with  a  bow. 

"A/tons/    Do  you  get  people  to  coax  you  ?  " 

"  Very  seldom,  I  assure  you  !  "  the  old  fellow  replied,  both 
gallantly  and  equivocally.  Cantal  and  I  exchanged  glances  ; 
what  was  he  driving  at  ?  It  might  turn  out  amusing,  in  any 
case. 

Like  a  child  who  insists  on  having  what  is  refused  to  it, 
Antonie  seized  his  arm,  exclaiming  :  "  You  belong  to  us  till 
dawn ! " 

He  surrendered  ;  we  left  the  Opera.  So  here  we  were 
with  the  prospect  before  us  of  several  hours'  relative  in- 
timacy with  a  man  of  whom  we  knew  absolutely  nothing, 
except  that  he  had  played  at  the  Wiesbaden  Casino  and 
studied  Havana  cigars. 

Leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  Clio  called  to  the  footman  : 
"  To  the  Maison  Dore'e  !  "  The  foreigner's  heavy  carriage 
was  rolling  after  ours.  Antonie,  better  known  under  her 
romantic  nom  de  guerre,  "  Yseult,"  had  accepted  his  myste- 
rious escort. 

Installed  in  the  red  dining-room,  Joseph  received  strict 
orders  not  to  let  in  a  single  living  being,  except  the  Ostend 
oysters — and  our  illustrious  friend,  the  fantastic  little  Dr. 
Florian  les  Eglisottes,  if  by  chance  he  should  come  for  his 
proverbial  e'crevisse. 

A  great  log  roared  in  the  fire-place.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  furs  and  winter  flowers.  Wine  stood  chill- 
ing in  silver  coolers.  Bunches  of  camellias  trembled  on 
their  fine  wire  stems  in  crystal  vases.  Outside  a  dense 
snow  mingled  with  rain  fell,  and  we  caught  a  muffled  sound 
of  carriages. 

During  the  sparkling  sallies  of  the  supper,  I  gave  myself 
up  to  my  innocent  mania  of  observation  ;  I  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  Saxon  baron  was  worthy  of  study. 
Our  chance  guest  was  not  wildly  hilarious,  that  was  certain. 
His  features  and  his  bearing  were  not  lacking  in  the  conven- 
tional distinction  that  is  a  passport  to  society  ;  his  accent 
was  not  disagreeable  as  with  most  foreigners.  Strangely 
enough  it  was  his  pallor  that  was  against  him  :  from  time  to 
time  he  turned  a  chalky,  a  ghastly  white.  His  lips  were  as 
thin  as  a  line  drawn  by  a  paint-brush  ;  his  eyebrows  met  in 
a  perpetual  frown. 

An  hour  winged  by,  freighted  with  jesting,  confessions, 
and  laughing  words ;  smiles  and  diamonds  flashed  ;  the 
magic  of  the  deep  mirrors  reflected  in  an  infinitude  of  blue 
distance  every  gesture,  every  candle-flame.  Cantal  and  I 
sunk  into  a  reverie.  The  coffee  was  smoking  in  its  trans- 
parent cups  ;  Cantal,  with  a  Havana  between  his  lips,  was 
wrapping  himself  in  blue  rings,  like  a  demi-god  in  a  cloud. 
Baron  von  H ,  with  half-closed  eyes,  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne in  his  pale  hand,  leaned  back  on  a  divan  ;  he  seemed 
to  be  following  closely  the  magical  modulations  of  the 
nocturnal  duet  in  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  played  with  much 
feeling  by  Susannah.  Antonie  and  Clio  the  Fair  with 
'ocked  hands  listened,  radiant,  to  the  music. 

I  listened,  too,  looking  the  while  at  our  three  graces. 
AH  wore  velvet  that  night.  Antonie,  of  the  violet  eyes,  was 
in  black ;  against  the   severe   line  of  the   ddcolletage   her 


throat  and  shoulders  rose  like  veritable  Carrara.  She  had 
a  narrow  gold  ring  on  her  little  finger  and  three  sapphire 
cornflowers  shone  in  her  chestnut  hair  that  fell  in  two  soft 
braids  far  below  her  waist.  Clio  the  Fair,  an  exquisite 
blonde,  with  brown  eyes — the  goddess  of  impertinence  ! — 
a  disenchanted  young  person  whom  Prince  Soltikoff  had 
baptized  a  la  russe  by  pouring  champagne  foam  on  her  hair — 
wore  a  well-molded  green  velvet  gown  and  a  ruby  necklace. 
This  young  Creole  of  twenty  was  quoted  as  the  model  of  all 
the  reprehensible  virtues.  She  would  have  bewitched  the 
profoundest  philosopher  of  Greece  or  the  austerest  meta- 
physician of  Germany.  She  had  just  returned  from  Baden- 
Baden,  laughing  as  merrily  as  a  child,  and  leaving  five 
thousand  louis  on  the  green  cloth.  Susannah  Jackson, 
the  Scottish  Circe  with  night-black  hair,  in  red  velvet,  looked 
like  a  dark  lily — the  meaning  of  her  name,  by  the  way,  in 
Hebrew,  she  told  me.  A  red,  green,  or  black  mask  hung 
from  each  belt. 

When  Susannah  left  the  piano  I  took  a  bouquet  from  the 
table  and  offered  it  to  her  with  a  jest :  "  You  are  a  diva  ! 
Wear  one  of  these  flowers  for  the  sake  of  unknown  ad- 
mirers." She  graciously  fastened  a  spray  of  hortensia  in 
her  bodice.  "  I  don't  read  anonymous  letters  !  "  she  said, 
laying  the  rest  of  my  "salaam  "  on  the  piano. 

"Ah,  cold  Susannah!"  cried  Cantal,  laughing,  "you 
have  come  into  the  world  merely  to  show  us  that  snow 
burns." 

At  this  moment  Joseph  entered  carrying  a  bowl  of  iced 
punch,  for  we  had  resolved  to  drink  like  lords.  Baron 
Saturn  seemed  restless  ;  I  saw  him  pull  out  his  watch, 
draw  a  ring  off  his  finger  and  give  it  to  Antonie,  and  rise 
from  his  seat. 

"  Lord  of  distant  regions  !  "  I  called  out  to  him,  between 
two  puffs  of  a  cigar,  "you  mustn't  think  of  leaving  us  for 
an  hour  yet.  You'll  pass  for  mysterious,  and  that's  the 
worst  of  taste." 

"  Accept  my  apologies,"  he  replied,  "  but  a  duty  that  I 
can  not  ignore  and  that  brooks  no  delay  calls  me  away. 
Pray  believe  that  I  am  hopelessly  in  your  debt  for  the 
charmed  hours  spent  here." 

"  Is  it  really  a  duel,  then  ? "  asked  Antonie,  nervously. 

"  Stay  with  us  and  save  a  cold.  Look  at  us  ;  listen  and 
decide  !  "  said  Cantal. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Baron  Saturn,  "  I  will  confess  that  I 
am  blind  and  deaf  as  often  as  God  permits" 

This  incomprehensible  speech  plunged  us  into  the  most 
absurd  conjectures.  We  looked  at  each  other  with  an  awk- 
ward smile,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  this  jest,  when 
suddenly  it  flashed  across  me  where  I  had  first  seen  the 
man.  For  the  space  of  a  second  everything  about  me 
seemed  bathed  in  a  red  light — a  light  that  came  from  our 
guest.     Approaching  the  foreigner,  I  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  Monsieur,  pardon  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  five  or  six  years  ago  at  Lyons, 
at  four  o'clock  one  morning,  in  a  public  square." 

Saturn  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  me  intently.  "  Ah  !  " 
he  said,  "it  is  possible." 

"  Yes  !  "  I  went  on,  looking  at  him  as  intently.  "  Wait  a 
bit — in  that  square  there  stood  a  melancholy  object  that  I 
was  dragged  to  see  by  two  student  friends,  and  that  I've 
sworn  never  to  look  on  again." 

"  Indeed  !  "  observed  Saturn  ;  "  and  what  was  this  object, 
if  I  am  not  indiscreet  in  asking  ?  " 

"  A  scaffold  ;  a  guillotine,  monsieur,  if  my  memory  serves 
me.     Yes  !  it  was  the  guillotine.     Now  I'm  sure  of  it !  " 

These  words  had  passed  in  a  very  low  tone  between  us. 
Cantal  and  the  ladies  stood  talking  near  the  piano. 

"  That's  it !  I  remember,"  I  added,  raising  my  voice. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  my  memory  ?  Although  you  drove 
by  very  quickly,  your  carriage,  delayed  a  moment  by  mine, 
let  me  catch  a  glimpse  of  you  in  the  torchlight.  The  cir- 
cumstance stamped  your  face  on  my  mind.  You  had  abso- 
lutely the  same  expression  then  as  now." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  he  replied ;  "  it  is  true  ;  you  speak  with  great 
accuracy,  I  admit !  "  And  his  strident  laugh  gave  me  the 
feeling  of  a  pair  of  blunt  scissors  sawing  a  lock  of  hair. 

"  One  detail  among  others  impressed  me,"  I  went  on. 
"  From  a. distance,  I  saw  you  get  out  near  where  the  scaf- 
fold was  standing,  and — unless  I  have  been  deceived  by  a 
resemblance " 

"  You  have  not  been  deceived,  my  dear  sir,"  he  returned  ; 
"  it  was  I." 

At  this  word  I  felt  that  the  conversation  had  grown  icy. 
I  was  hunting  for  a  commonplace  with  which  to  change  the 
current  of  thoughts,  when  suddenly  Antonie  turned  from  the 
piano  and  said,  somewhat  sadly  : 

"  By  the  way,  you  know  there  is  an  execution  this  morn- 
ing.    It  is  poor  Dr.  de  la  Poise ;  he  attended  me  once." 

"  What?  Is  it  really  to-day  ?"  I  asked,  trying  to  assume 
an  indifferent  voice. 

"  At  six  o'clock,  the  fatal  hour,"  said  Antonie.  "  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  It  seems  they  have  even  had  a 
foreigner  come  to  assist  M.  de  Paris,  in  view  of  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion  and  the  distinction  of  the  criminal." 

Not  noticing  the  absurdity  of  her  last  words,  I  turned  to- 
ward M.  Saturn.  He  was  standing  near  the  door,  wrapped 
in  a  great  black  cloak,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  bearing 
in  all  his  person  an  official  air. 

"  M.  le  Baron,"  I  said  to  him,  smiling,  "  after  your  singu- 
lar hints  we  have  almost  the  right  to  ask  you  if  it  is  as  the 
law,  '  that  you  are  blind  and  deaf  as  often  as  God  per- 
mits'?" 

He  approached  me,  leaned  toward  me  jestingly,  and 
answered  in  a  low  tone :  "  Hold  your  tongue,  there  are 
ladies  present ! "  He  made  a  circular  bow  and  went  out, 
leaving  me  dumb,  shivering,  and  unable  to  believe  my  ears. 

Cantal,  who  had  joined  us  during  the  last  speech,  clapped 
me  on  the  shoulder.     "  Have  you  lost  your  wits  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  He  has  come  into  a  big  property,  and  is  only  continuing 
to  practice  while  waiting  for  a  successor,"  I  murmured,  ener- 
vated by  the  fumes  of  the  punch. 

"  Bah  ! "  exclaimed  Cantal ;  "  do  you  actually  suppose  him 
to  be  attached  to  the  ceremony  in  question  ?  " 
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"  So  you  caught  the  drift  of  our  short  talk,  old  fello\  kh'( 
you  ?  Short,  but  instructive.  The  man  is  a  mere  t 
tioner  !  A  Belgian,  probably.  He  is  the  foreigner  At 
referred  to  a  few  moments  ago.  Save  for  his  preset 
mind  I  would  have  made  a  break  that  would  have  ala 
the  ladies." 

"  Come,   come  !  "   cried   Cantal.     "  An   executioner  | 
thirty-thousand-franc  carriage,   who  gives  diamonds  t 
dinner  neighbor,  who  sups  at  the  Maison   Dore'e  the 
before  he  devotes  himself  to  a  patient !     Since  your  a 
choiseul,  you  see  hangmen  everwhere  !     Drink  some  p  \ 
Your  M.  Saturn  is  a  poor  jester,  do  you  know  ?  " 

At  these  words  it  seemed  to  me  that  cold  reason  w 
Cantal's  side.     Greatly  annoyed,  I  hastily  picked  up  m 
and  gloves,  and  turned  toward  the  door.     "  This  stupid 
has  lasted  far  too  long,"  I  added,  opening  the  door, 
find  that  funereal  mystifier,  I  swear  that " 

"  Don't  swear  !  "  cried  a  gay,  well-known  voice  fror. 
hind  the  portiere.  "Step  back,  my  dear  friend,"  and 
famous  little  doctor,  Les  Eglisottes,  entered  springilj 
great-coat  sprinkled  with  snow. 

"  My  dear  doctor,"  I  said,  "  I  will  come  back  sh( 
but "     He  took  my  arm. 

"  When  I  have  told  you  the  history  of  the  man  who 
going  away  as  I  arrived,  I  warrant  you  that  you'll  not 
to  ask  him  an  account  of  his  sallies.  Besides,  it's  too 
his  carriage  has  carried  him  half  a  mile  by  this  time." 

These  words  were  pronounced  in  so  strange  a  tone  tl 
paused  on  the  threshold.  "  Give  us  the  story,  docto 
said,  sitting  down.  "  But,  remember,  you'll  have  to  an 
for  my  inaction  !  " 

The  prince  of  science  set  his  gold-headed  cane  in  acoi 
pressed  his  lips  on  the  finger-tips  of  our  three  Graces,  po 
out  a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  in  the  fantastic  silence  dt 
the  incident — and  to  his  own  entrance — commenced  in  t 
terms  : 

"  I  thoroughly  understand  this  evening's  adventure 
well  as  if  I  had  been  among  you.  What  has  happenet 
you,  without  being  precisely  alarming,  might  have  bee 
so.  The  gentleman  is,  rightly  enough,  Baron  von  H- 
of  an  aristocratic  German  family  ;  his  fortune  is  in  the 
ions  ;  but  " — the  doctor  looked  at  us — "  his  insanity  ha' 
been  diagnosed  by  the  medical  faculties  of  Munich 
Berlin,  presents  the  most  extraordinary  and  incurabli 
monomanias  cited  up  to  to-day." 

"  A  madman  !     What  are  we  to  understand,  Floriai 
asked  Cantal,  pushing  the  slim  bolt  of  the  door.     At 
revelation,  the  ladies'  smile  had  changed.     I  began  to  tl 
I  was  dreaming. 

"  I  thought  I  had  informed  you  that  our  gentleman 
a    millionaire  half   a  dozen   times    over,"   Florian    repl 
gravely.     "  He  is  more  likely  to  put  others  under  lock 
key  than  to  be  so  treated." 

"  And  what  is  his  mania  ?  "  asked  Susannah.  "  I  give 
warning  that  I  find  him  fascinating." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  change  your  views  of  him  in  a  mom 
or  two,"  continued  the  doctor,  lighting  a  cigarette, 
seems  that  the  taciturn  youth  embarked  in  his  teens  for 
East  Indies  ;  he  traveled  for  several  years  in  Asia.  H 
begins  the  dense  mystery  that  conceals  the  origin  of 
malady.  During  certain  revolts  in  the  Far  East  he 
nessed — attracted,  no  doubt,  at  first  by  a  mere  traveli 
curiosity — the  cruel  tortures  that  Oriental  laws  inflict  u| 
rebels  and  criminals.  But  it  seems  that  soon  the  instic 
of  a  cruelty  that  goes  beyond  belief  awoke  in  him,  troub 
his  brain,  poisoned  his  blood,  and  finally  made  him 
singular  being  that  he  has  become. 

"  By  one  of  the  clauses  of  his  father's  will,  the  famil) 
forced  to  avoid  the  baron's  civil  death,  unless  they  wish 
suffer  serious  pecuniary  losses.  So  he  is  at  large.  He  is 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  gentlemen  of  capital  justice.  1 
first  visit  he  pays  in  every  town  is  to  them.  He  has  ofl 
offered  them  large  sums  for  the  privilege  of  operating 
their  stead,  and  between  ourselves,  I  should  not  woudet 
even  in  Europe  he  has  bribed  one  or  two.  One  can  say  tl 
his  madness  is  inoffensive,  since  it  wreaks  itself  only  on  pi 
sons  condemned  by  the  law.  So  this  is  the  gentleman 
whom  you  have  had  the  honor  of  spending  the  night, 
me  add  that  when  out  of  his  dementia  he- is  an  ir 
able  man  of  the  world — a  fascinating,  playful  conversatio 
alist."  • 

The   silence   that   followed    the   doctor's    woris    was 
solemn  as  if  Death  had  slipped  his  grinning  skull  betwe 
the  tapers. 

"  I  feel  rather  indisposed,"  said  Clio  the  Fair,  in  a  « 
broken    by  nervousness  and   the   chill    of  dawn.     "  Doi 
leave  me  alone." 

"  A  strange  night !  "  said  Susannah. 

"  Joseph,"  said  Antonie,  "  take  this  ring  ;  the  ruby  is  t 
dark   for    me,    isn't    it,    Suzanne?     The    brilliants  look 
though  they  were  weeping  around  a  drop  of  blood.     Ha 
it   sold   to-day  and  give  whatever  it  brings  to  the  begga 
who  pass  in  front  of  the  house." 

Joseph  took  the  ring  ;  made  the  somnambulistic  bow 
which  he  alone  has  the  secret,  and  went  out  to  order 
carriages,  while  the  ladies  put  on  their  long  black  s 
dominoes  and  their  masks. — Adapted  for  the  Argon 
from  the  French  of  Victor  de  Villiers  de  L'Isle-Adam. 


Few  of  the  million  passengers  or  more  who  make  t 
daily  journey  in  a  London  'bus  or  street-car  know  that 
horses  which  draw  them  are  nearly  always  Americar 
Canadian.  Great  Britain,  the  "  horsiest "  country  in 
world,  buys  more  than  twenty  thousand  horses  from 
United  States  every  year.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  hf 
draught-horses.  The  truth  is,  since  the  coaching  era  ci 
to  an  end  the  British  farmer  has  neglected  the  ham 
horse  in  favor  of  the  hunter,  and  still  prefers  to  rear  "  so 
thing  that  can  gallop  and  jump." 

Adriene  Etienne,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  has  had  a  water-c 
accepted  for  this  year's  exhibition  by  the  Champ  de  ft 
Salon. 


May  29,  1899. 
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THE    BRADLEY-MARTIN    DINNER. 


Hostess  of  the  Famous  Costume  Ball  Leaves  New  York  in  a  Blaze  ' 

of  Glory- Why  She  Prefers  Life  in  England— Her 

Social  Career. 


The  old  saying  that  "  good  Americans,  when  they  die,  go 
to  Paris"  has  lost  its  point.  Time  was  when  the  American 
woman  whose  husband  had  "made  his  pile"  flew  to  Paris 
straight  as  the  released  carrier-pigeon  to  his  home.  Long 
after  the  Second  Empire  had  crumbled  into  ruins,  the  city 
by  the  Seme  lived  on  the  reputation  Eugeoie  gave  it  as  the 
birthplace  of  feminine  fashions.  It  was  brilliant  and  gay, 
and  life  was  to  be  enjoyed  there  even  if  one  did  not  know 
another  soul  within  ihe  city  walls.  The  late  Mrs.  Ayer, 
widow  of  the  patent-medicine  man,  was  the  type  of  this 
class  of  American  woman,  and  reports  of  the  magnificent 
hospitality  she  dispensed  to  the  miscellaneous  rabble  of  j 
titled  nobodies  who  flocked  to  her  board  filled  her  less  for- 
tunate sisters  at  home  with  the  conviction  that  Paris  was 
nothing  less  than  an  earthly  paradise. 

But,  with  the  growth  of  luxury  and  elegance  in  New  York, 
doubts  came  to  the  waiting  sisters  in  the  outer  regions  west 
of  Pittsburg,  and  Ward  McAllister's  famous  dictum,  dis- 
torted into  the  statement  that  there  were  only  four  hundred 
persons  in  society  in  New  York,  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  to  be  in  the  swim  is  more  than  to  be  merely  mag- 
nificent. Forthwith  they  laid  siege  to  the  Four  Hundred. 
They  took  town  houses  here  and  tried  a  season  at  Newport. 
They  blazed  in  jewels  at  the  opera  and  hired  cooks  who 
sniffed  at  Vatel's  fame.  But  New  York  is,  above  all,  un- 
neighborly.  You  can  live  here  a  score  of  years  without 
acquiring  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  people  next  door, 
and  even  lavish  subscriptions  to  church  and  charity  are  not 
an  open-sesame.  The  excluslves  know  best  of  all  the  value 
of  their  high  position,  and  to  enter  the  sacred  circle  you 
must  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  plane. 

Now,  the  ooly  higher  social  plane  recognized  by  the  fash- 
ionable set  in  New  York  is  the  English  aristocracy.  There 
are  individuals  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  whose  ac-  j 
quaintance  they  regard  as  desirable,  but  the  only  country  | 
whose  society,  as  a  whole,  they  care  for  is  England.  The  | 
genius  of  the  two  races  is  similar,  and  in  many  respects 
their  tastes  are  identical.  But,  while  we  have  been  going 
ahead  in  material  progress  and  amassing  wealth,  the  English 
have  been  continuing  their  painstaking  study  of  the  art  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  life.  Their  aristocracy  is  an  aris- 
tocracy in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  among  no  other 
people  is  the  privileged  class  so  highly  privileged.  The 
sturdy  republicanism  of  our  working  people  and  the  self- 
respecting  independence  of  our  tradesmen  are  unknown 
among  them,  and  everything  is  conceded  to  the  leisure  class. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Bradley-Martins  have  definitely  taken  up  their  residence 
across  the  pond.  Mr.  Martin  declares  that  he  has  not 
abandoned  his  American  citizenship  ;  but  their  big  dinner  of 
the  night  before  last  is  doubtless  the  last  we  shall  see  of 
them  in  New  York.  They  still  have  investments  here  and 
in  Washington,  but  that  need  not  bring  them  back  to  this 
side,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  hereafter  know  no 
other  homes  than  their  Scottish  estate  and  the  fine  new 
London  house  in  Chesterfield  Gardens  that  Mr.  Martin 
bought  a  short  time  ago. 

Mrs.  Braclley-Martin  has  thus  attained  the  height  of  the 
American  society  woman's  ambition.  She  was  not  born  in 
the  purple,  for  her  family  cut  no  figure  socially  until  she 
appeared  as  bridesmaid,  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Margaret  Vanderbilt  to  Colonel  Elliott  F.  Shepard. 
The  tatter's  best  man  was  Mr.  Bradley- Martin,  who  had 
served  with  him  as  aid-de-camp  on  Governor  Fenton's  staff. 
The  best  man — the  son  of  an  Albany  merchant  who  had 
been  for  years  a  director  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road— fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  plump  and  pretty 
bridesmaid,  and  they  were  married  two  months  later.  For 
ten  years  they  lived  quietly  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  H.  Sherman,  entertaining  but  little  ;  but  on  the  death 
of  her  father,  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  export- 
ing barrel-staves  to  Europe  and  later  as  a  banker  in  this 
city,  they  began  the  social  career  that  has  been  progressing 
steadily  onward  ever  since.  The  family  home  in  Twentieth 
Street  was  made  over  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
the  time,  and  the  adjoining  house  was  secured  and  old  Mrs. 
Sherman  moved  into  it.  Mr.  Martin  joined  the  Union  and 
Knickerbocker  Clubs  and  began  cultivating  that  taste  for 
good  wines  that  has  made  his  cellars  famous  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  and  Mrs.  Martin  gradually  extended  her  visiting 
list  among  the  socially  elect  They  began  giving  dinners 
which  soon  became  famous  for  the  choice  plats  and  ex- 
quisite wines  served,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Martin  who  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  presenting  guests  with  handsome 
dinner-favors. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  winter  of  1884-5  that  Mrs. 
Martin  gave  the  first  of  the  entertainments  that  have  made 
her  name  preeminent  in  the  social  annals  of  this  city.  It 
was  the  first  general  dance  that  she  had  attempted,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  ball.  The  garden  between  her  house  and 
her  mother's  was  floored  over  and  roofed  in  and,  hung 
with  tapestries  and  rugs,  made  a  spacious  and  brilliant  ball- 
room. Everybody  who  could  secure  an  invitation  was 
present,  and  the  supper  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest 
served  in  New  York  up  to  that  time.  The  affair  was  a  nine- 
days'  wonder,  and  the  position  of  the  Bradley -Mart  ins  was 
thenceforth  assured. 

At  about  this  time,  Mr.  Bradley -Mart  in,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  wife  across  the  ocean  several  times,  and  had  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  English  country  life,  secured  a  lease  of 
the  Bal-ma-caan  estate,  where  they  have  spent  so  much  of 
their  time.  It  includes  about  fifty-five  thousand  acres  in 
Inverness,  the  swellest  part  of  Scotland  for  shooting,  and 
had  never  been  put  on  the  market  for  lease  before.  Among 
its  attractions  are  the  finest  deer  forests  in  Scotland,  and 
splendid    preserves    stocked    with   grouse,    partridges,    and 


other  game  ;  and,  though  Mrs.  Martin  is  said  to  have  traveled 
at  first  in  gorgeous   reception-gowns   and  jewels,  and  Mr.  j 
Martin   had   contracted   a  mania  for  collecting  hall-clocks, 
filling  one  entire  room  with  them,  still  it  is  not  surprising  ' 
that    they    soon   had   their    house    crowded    with    desirable  , 
guests — for  the  leisure  class  in  England  are  so  sure  of  their  ! 
position  that  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  being  exclusive. 
Among  these  guests  was  the  young  Viscount  Uffington,  now  } 
the  Earl  of  Craven,  and  when  he  fell  in  love  wiih  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Martin,  her  parents  did  not  frown  upon  his  suit.    Their 
wedding  took  place  at  Grace  Church,  in  this  city,  in  April, 
1S93,   and  the  occasion  was  memorable  for  more  reasons  j 
than  one.     To  some  it  is  hallowed  as  the  wedding  of  a  real  1 
live    earl,   some   can   not   forget   that   the  groom    wore   his  ; 
trousers  rolled  up  throughout  the  entire  ceremony,  and  some 
chiefly  recall  the  mob's  disgraceful  onslaught  on  the  decora- 
tions  before  the  bridal  party  was  well  out  of  the  sacred 
building. 

Of  course,  with  her  daughter  a  countess,  New  York  be- 
came a  trifle  slow  for  Mrs-  Bradley-Martin,  and  she  soon 
followed  her  back  to  the  other  side.  The  birth  of  a  grand- 
son added  another  tie  to  keep  her  in  England  ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  now  regards  her  daughter's  adopted  land 
as  her  home.  She  made  a  visit  here  toward  the  end  of 
1896,  and  gave  a  costume  ball  that  is  too  recent  and  too 
celebrated  to  need  more  than  passing  mention  here.  Her 
present  visit  has  lasted  but  a  few  weeks — she  returned  yes- 
terday on  the  Teutonic — but  it  was  the  occasion  of  another 
of  her  big  entertainments,  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  to 
those  who  have  entertained  her  during  her  stay.  It  was 
given  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  where  eighty- 
six  guests  sat  down  at  a  table  twenty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet 
long.  It  was  an  elaborate  dinner,  of  course,  but,  except  for 
the  large  number  of  guests,  there  was  nothing  especially 
notable  about  it.  There  had  been  premonitory  rumors  of 
something  startling,  a  vaudeville  show  or  at  least  a  few 
famous  musicians,  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
hotel  band  played  during  the  dinner,  and  the  selection  which 
is  said  to  have  been  best  received  by  the  guests  was  the  pop- 
ular coon  song,  "  If  You  Ain't  Got  No  Money,  You  Needn't 
Come  'Round" — which,  by  the  way,  might  be  considered 
singularly  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  May  18,  1899. 


WHEN    WE    GROW    OLD. 

When  we  grow  old,  dear  love,  and  from  my  eyes 
The  light  and  brilliance  of  my  hot  youth  dies, 
And  all  the  fairness  you  are  praising  now 
Casts  but  its  wraith  o'er  lip  and  cheek  and  brow, 
While  one  by  one  our  golden  visions  flee — 
I  ask  you — will  you  love  me  faithfally 
When  we  grow  old? 

When  lime  shall  lum  these  sunny  locks  to  gray, 
From  my  trim  form  all  beauty  take  away. 
When  grace  and  ease  and  elegance  are  gone 
And  naught  is  left  Love's  fires  to  feed  upon. 
You.  whom  I  chose  my  king  among  all  men, 
Still  your  heart's  queen  shall  1  be  reigning  then — 
When  we  grow  old? 

God  keep  you  ever  happy  by  my  side  I 
Though  age  may  stem  this  fevered  passion-tide. 
When  worn  and  weary  down  Life's  vale  we  stray, 
Be  my  heart's  anchor  as  you  are  to-day  ; 
Be  my  true  love  that  shall  the  closer  cling 
Through  all  the  changes  coming  years  may  bring  ; 
Our  faith  upheld— count  this  our  lasting  gain 
That  we  so  live  that  Love  undimmed  remain 
When  we  grow  old  ! 
— Annie  G.  Hopkins  in  the  June  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 


The  Americans  (says  a  Scottish  medical  man)  wear  too 
j  much  expression  in  their  faces.     They  are  living  like  an  army 
j  with  all  its  reserves  engaged   in  action.     The  duller  counte- 
\  nances  of  the  British  population  betoken  a  better  scheme  of 
life.     They  suggest  stores  of  reserved  nervous  force  to  fall 
!  back  upon,   if  any   occasion   should   arise  that  requires  it. 
\  "  Bottled  lightning  in  truth  is  one  of  our  American  ideals," 
according  to  a  magazine  essay   by  William  James.     lt  The 
pretended  causes  are  the  extreme  dryness  of  our  climate  and 
the   acrobatic  performances    of  our   thermometer,  coupled 
with    the    extraordinary    progress iveness    of    our   life.     But 
these  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  facts.     The  American 
over-tension  and  jerkiness  and  intensity  and  agony  of  ex- 
pression are   primarily  social,  and  only  secondarily  physio- 
logical phenomena.     They  are  bad  habits,  nothing  more  or 
less,  bred  of  custom  and  example,  born  of  the  imitation  of 
bad   models  and   the    cultivation  of  false    personal    ideals. 
Where  does  the  remedy  lie  ?     We  must  change  ourselves  to 
a  race  that  has  calm  for  its   ideal,  and  for  their  own  sakes 
loves    harmony,   dignity,    and    ease.     The    doctrine    is    the 
gospel  of  relaxation.     Unclamp,  in  a  word,  your  intellectual 
and  practical  machinery  and  let  it  run  free,  and  the  service 
it  will  do  you  will  be  twice  as  good.     Fling  away  worry. 
Go  out  and  play,  or  go  to  bed  and  sleep."  Jitwt 


No  man  in  Paris  whose  political  convictions  are  well 
known  and  unpopular  need  expect  to  receive  his  corre- 
spondence through  the  simple  channel  of  the  post.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  read,  censured,  and  perhaps  suppressed. 
Nor  is  the  simple  foreigner  exempt  from  this  scrutiny,  and 
a  Jew's  best  method  of  communication  is  a  special  mes- 
senger. The  other  day,  M.  Dreyfus,  the  brother  of  the 
condemned  man,  pointed  out  quite  simply  that  he  had  been 
shadowed  for  five  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all 
his  correspondence  has  been  austerely  sifted.  These  re- 
strictions upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject  would  cause  the 
wildest  uproar  in  England,  which  is  not  a  democracy.     JiiM1 


The  Duke  de  Arcos  will  soon  be  received  by  President 
McKinley  as  Spain's  first  minister  after  the  resumption  of 
the  usual  diplomatic  relations.  The  duke  has  until  recently 
represented  Spain  at  the  Mexican  capital.  He  married  an 
American  woman,  Miss  Virginia  Lowery,  who'is  said  to 
have  been  unsuccessfully  wooed  by  Admiral  Dewey.       Jt£„. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Horace  Nicolas,  tribal  representative  of  the  Oldtown 
Maine  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  legislature,  leads  the 
only  Indian  brass  band  in  the  country  and  is  a  composer  of 
note. 

Lord  Chief-Justice  Russell  was  obliged  to  take  part  in  a 
coroner's  inquest  at  his  own  house  recently,  one  of  bis 
guests  having  died  suddenly  in  an  epileptic  fit.  As  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  England  he  is  the  chief  coroner  of  the 
kiogdom. 

Columbia  University  will  give  its  highest  honorary  degree, 
that  of  LL.  D.,  to  Carl  Schurz  at  its  next  commencement. 
He  has  already  received  this  degree  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

Major  Marchand,  the  explorer,  has  received  from  the 
French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  the 
Audiffred  prize  of  fifteen  thousand  francs  "  for  the  greatest 
act  of  devotion  of  any  kind."  About  the  same  time  the 
French  Government  bestowed  upon  his  sister,  Mile.  Mar- 
chand, the  right  to  keep  a  tobacco  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Tour  d'Auvergne  in  Paris. 

Lord  Henry  Francis  Hope,  brother  and  heir  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  married  May  Yohe,  the  American  act- 
ress, made  an  application  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  chancery 
court  of  London  for  leave  to  sell  the  celebrated  blue  dia- 
mond, which  is  an  heirloom  of  the  Hope  estates,  of  which 
his  lordship  is  a  life  tenant.  It  was  argued  in  his  behalf 
that  the  diamond  was  locked  up  in  Parr's  Bank,  and  conse- 
quently was  of  no  benefit  to  any  one.  The  rest  of  the 
family  opposed  the  application,  and  the  court  refused  to 
grant  the  permission  asked. 

Robert  Gillespie  Reid,  who  has  been  called  the  "  Czar  of 
Newfoundland,"  is  building  at  his  own  expense  a  railway 
across  the  island  and  opening  up  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  way  that  will  make  Newfoundland  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  communities.  Mr.  Reid  is  a  Scot,  and  started 
life  as  a  working  stone-mason.  He  came  to  America  as  a 
young  man,  and  to-day  is  the  biggest  land-owner  in  the 
world,  for  the  Newfoundland  Government  has  given  him 
two  and  a  half  million  acres  on  condition  that  he  makes  the 
railway  and  operates  it  for  ten  years. 

Captain  Richard  P.  Leary,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
governor  of  the  newly  acquired  island  of  Guam,  is  the  sarr>e 
officer  who  was  presented  by  the  State  of  Maryland  with  3. 
costly  chronometer,  in  1893,  for  heroic  and  gallant  services 
in  protecting  and  vindicating  American  rights  at  Samoa 
during  the  revolution  in  1888.  He  then  commanded  the 
Adams,  and  with  threats  of  sinking  a  German  warship  if  its 
commander  bombarded  a  town  where  there  were  un- 
protected American  interests,  forced  the  commander  to 
desist.  Captain  Leary  was  under  orders  at  the  time  to 
come  home,  but  took  the  responsibility  of  disobeying 
them,  and  continued  to  hover  about  the  German  war- 
ship till  its  commander  decided  that  he  was  needtH 
elsewhere. 

General  Alexei  Nicolaievitch  Kuropatkin,  who  has  en- 
gineered the  usurpation  of  Finland,  is  probably  the  most 
faithful  and  the  most  powerful  servant  of  the  Czar.  Years 
ago,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  was  sent  to  Turkestac 
with  the  Russian  advance  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  fighting  and  winning  promotion  for  himself.  After 
having  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  East,  he  returned  Co 
Europe,  resumed  his  studies  in  1874,  and  while  in  Paris 
won  the  Legion  of  Honor,  being  the  first  Russian  officer  to 
do  so.  Next  year  he  went  to  Kokand  and  fought  around 
the  Pamirs,  in  the  country  of  Khubla  Khan.  He  rode 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  on  horseback,  came  back,  wrote 
a  book,  and  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society. 
In  the  Turkish  war  he  distinguished  himself  and  came  out  of 
it  a  colonel.  Slowly  he  rose  in  the  service  of  the  Czar, 
and  last  year  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  of  Russia. 

Duke  Carl  Theodor,  the  eminent  royal  oculist,  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  poorest 
classes  and  those  who,  while  not  exactly  being  in  that  cate- 
gory, are  still  unable  to  afford  the  high  fees  usually  de- 
manded by  leading  eye  doctors.  Among  his  patients  he 
counts  no  less  a  personage  than  the  German  emperor,  who 
summoned  him  a  year  or  so  ago  from  his  lake-side  home  to 
Kiel  to  attend  and  cure  his  injured  eye.  The  duke,  who  has 
converted  part  of  his  beautiful  Castle  of  Tegernsee,  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  into  a  free 
eye-hospital,  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  duchess,  who  fre- 
quently acts  as  his  "  help  "  when  some  particularly  delicate 
operation  is  to  be  performed.  Although  a  younger  son,  he 
is  the  head  of  the  ducal  branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Wittelsbach,  his  elder  brother,  Ludwig,  having  resigned  all 
bis  rights  for  himself  and  his  descendants  when  entering 
into  a  morganatic  marriage  with  an  actress  in  1859. 

When  Thomas  B.  Reed  begins  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York,  Robert  R.  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  will  be  the  last  one  left  in 
Congress  of  a  famous  group  of  Republican  statesmen  who 
sat  closely  together  during  several  sessions,  entertaining 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  wit, 
while  keeping  a  tight  rein  on  the  business  of  the  House. 
The  other  members  of  the  group  were  William  Walter 
Phelps  of  New  Jersey,  Benjamin  Butterworth  of  Ohio, 
and  Thomas  M.  Bayne  of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  to  be  stirred  up,  the  Republicans  usually  de- 
pended upon  some  member  of  this  group  to  do  the  stirring, 
but  it  was  during  a  recess  in  the  proceedings  that  their 
bright  humor  was  most  enjoyed.  Then  the  members 
crowded  around  their  seats,  all  eager  listeners  to  the  witty 
attacks  and  sharp  retorts.  Phelps,  Butterworth,  and  Bayne 
are  dead,  and  with  Reed  out  of  Congress,  Hitt  is  left  as  the 
most  experienced  man  in  legislation  and  foreign  affairs  on 
the  Republican  side. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  29, 1899. 


FEMININE    JOYS    IN    PARIS. 

Inexpensive  but  Artistic   Dissipations  — Bidding  at  the  Auction  of 

Bibelots— Posing  for  Portrait  Painters— Viewing  Materials 

and  Models  in  the  Fortresses  of  Fashion. 

One  can  not  live  long  in  Paris  without  learning  that  there 
exists  a  whole  catalogue  of  pleasures — intense,  absorbing, 
unique — that  do  not  cost  you  a  sou.  It  is  the  same  in  every 
great  city.  Instead  of  Paris,  read  London,  St.  Petersburg, 
or  New  York.  "Only  here  these  purseless  pastimes  are  ex- 
ploited more  artistically  ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  knowing 
how  to  go  about  it,"  says  the  Observer.  "I  will  content 
myself  with  describing  two  or  three,  addressing  myself  to 
the  ladies  to-day  " — punctuating  with  a  gallant  bow — "and 
reserving  masculine  distractions  for  another  occasion. 

"  Let  us  enter  the  realm  of  art.  Do  you  know  the 
Tracker?  She  is  a  specialized  Parisian  product.  When 
rich  she  was  affected  by  the  disease  of  the  century — she  be- 
came a  collector.  Her  old  Rouen,  her  snuff-boxes,  her 
pewter  tankards,  were  the  despair  of  her  rivals,  far  and 
wide.  She  is  ruined  now,  but  she  is  hardly  aware  of  it. 
All  her  old  friends'  houses  are  open  to  her  ;  her  advice  on 
bibelots  is  priceless.  '  Do  you  know  what  you  need  between 
those  windows?  A  buhl  clock!  Who  knows?  I  may  be 
able  to  find  you  one  for  a  matter  of  six  hundred  francs  or  so.' 
And  off  she  tramps  to  the  Hotel  Drouot,  hot  on  the  scent 
of  the  proposed  article.  She  follows  the  track  of  an  object 
of  art  with  the  disinterestedness  of  a  retriever  bringing  his 
master  in  the  game.  She  claims  no  commission  ;  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  chase  more  than  repays  her.  Long  before  the 
hour  advertised  for  an  important  sale,  you  will  see  her  in- 
stalled far  forward  in  the  room  she  has  chosen  as  her 
field  of  operations.  The  auctioneer  makes  her  welcome  ; 
he  knows  her  art  in  'pushing'  an  article.  Ignoring  the 
lower  floor,  where  only  commonplace  'complete  furnishings' 
are  exposed,  she  makes  directly  for  the  premier ^  where  an 
Italian  nobleman's  collection  is  to  go  under  the  hammer. 
What  shall  she  decide  upon  to-day?  Yesterday  it  was 
miniatures  and  laces  ;  to-day  it  shall  be  bronzes  aDd  the 
Louis  Fifteenth  clock. 

"Attention  !  After  some  preliminary  skirmishing — lots 
of  commonplace  furniture — the  auctioneer  announces  a  gem  : 
a  Venetian  wedding  chest,  oak  black  with  age — an  exquisite 
piece  of  Renaissance  carving.  Our  runner-down  bends  over 
it,  peers  into  the  lid,  lovingly  fingers  the  complicated  lock. 
She  trembles  like  a  war-horse  at  the  first  cannon-shot  when 
the  first  bid  is  launched  :  *  Five  hundred  francs  ! '  (  Five 
hundred  and  fifty!'  she  cries.  'Six  hundred!'  'Seven 
hundred  ! '  Every  one  turns  toward  her  ;  she  is  radiant 
under  her  shabby  bonnet.  Suddenly  her  voice  ceases  to  be 
heard — the  thousand  mark  is  reached.  With  her  long  ex- 
perience she  realizes  she  is  getting  on  thin  ice  ;  the  chest 
will  not  go  far  beyond  the  last  figure.  So  she  contents  her- 
self with  bidding  inwardly,  and  when  the  '  barker '  brings 
down  the  hammer  on  the  coveted  prize  at  eleven  hundred, 
and  one  of  the  '  black  band '  casts  a  turbid-yellow  glance 
at  her — he  knows  her — she  heaves  a  sigh  of  mingled  regret 
and  relief ;  the  tension  is  slackened.  What  keen  emotions 
she  has  experienced  during  the  hour — so  keen,  so  delightful, 
that  she  paddles  off  in  the  rain,  suddenly  discovering  that 
she  does  not  happen  to  have  the  six  sous  for  the  omnibus  in 
her  pocket  ! 

"  An  artistic  pleasure  of  another  sort  is  afforded  to  the 
'  lady  who  is  going  to  have  her  portrait  painted.'  As  you 
will  see,  this  pleasure  contains  a  larger  element  of  vanity. 
It  is  short-lived,  as  well ;  it  can  rarely  be  enjoyed  longer 
than  a  year,  at  most  two.  But  within  that  twelvemonth, 
what  intoxicating,  what  condensed  fumes  of  incense  !  You 
will  first  catch  sight  of  the  little  lady  at  the  studio  of  the 
artist  in  vogue.  A  friend  has  asked  her  to  come  and  see 
her  portrait  before  it  is  sent  home.  She  takes  a  graceful 
pose  at  the  proper  distance,  makes  a  funnel  of  her  left  hand, 
feigns  to  study  the  details  of  the  painting  through  it,  steps 
back  a  bit  with  the  air  of  a  connaisseur,  casts  a  glance  of 
concealed  envy  at  the  original  who  thrones — triumphing 
over  her  rivals — on  a  low  divan,  contemplating  her  reflected 
beauty  with  a  mien  of  dissimulated  insolence.  The  painter 
buries  his  bearded  chin  in  his  flowing  cravat,  and  studies 
the  effect  of  his  work  on  his  half-dozen  visitors.  He  has 
'  arrived '  ;  you  can  see  it  from  the  austerity  of  the  vast  room, 
brutally  lighted  by  its  north  window.  No  oriental  corners, 
no  bazaar  effects,  no  pipes,  no  panoplies  of  arms  ;  only 
three  moth-eaten  but  priceless  Beauvais  tapestries  ;  Henri 
the  Second  chairs,  marvelously  carved,  stiff  and  back- 
breaking  ;  an  old  Venetian-glass  sconce  that  sounds  its 
gay  note  of  iris  colors  in  the  general  blankness. 

"Suddenly,  in  the  silence  that  has  followed  the  first  out- 
burst of  admiration,  a  voice  is  heard  :  '  Decidedly,  my 
dear,  it  is  wonderful !  I  can't  resist  it — I  shall  have  my 
portrait  painted,  too  !'  The  artist  pricks  up  his  ears,  turns 
his  eyes  on  the  visitor,  whom,  pretty  though  she  is,  he  has 
hitherto  only  favored  with  a  cursory  glance,  looks  her  up 
and  down  and  through  and  through.  ,  She  blushes,  but  does 
not  dislike  the  inspection.  '  Zut  !  she  doesn't  deny  herself 
anything,  that  is  certain  ! '  '  How  her  husband  will  balance 
his  budget  is  a  question.'  '  It  will  come  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand at  the  least  ;  you  can't  unhook  a  Carolus  for  less.' 
These  are  some  of  the  murmurs  discreetly  exchanged 
among  her  friends.  Whenever  she  goes  into  society  now, 
glances  follow  her  :  '  She  is  going  to  be  painted  for  the  next 
Salon  ! '  Formerly  passing  unnoticed,  she  now  challenges 
attention.  Admirers  approach  with  suggestions  as  to  her 
costume  :  '  A  Louis  the  Fifteenth  is  always  charming  and 
becoming  —  besides,  it  doesn't  "  date."  '  '  A  decided 
dicolletage  "  dates  "  still  less,  and  with  madame's  shoulders 
is  distinctly  indicated.'  She  is  the  heroine  of  the  day.  She 
becomes  an  habitude  of  the  studios,  and  keeps  half  a  dozen 
artist  on  tenter-hooks.  '  To  be  sure,  she  has  as  much  as 
pronounced  for  Carolus — but  women  are  so  capricious  ;  her 
type  is  much  more  in  my  manner,'  says  one  or  another  to 
fc:*r  elf.     After  a  five-o'clock,  she  is  sure  to  have  a  sketch 


or  two  deposited  in  her  carriage  as  she  drives  away.  The 
trying  time  comes  when  finally  Carolus  asks  her  point- 
blank  when  she  would  like  the  first  sitting.  She  has  a 
hundred  pretexts  ready  for  him  :  '  Oh,  not  now,  cher 
maitre I  Look  how  thin  I've  grown!  I'm  on  a  milk 
cure.'  Or  else  it  is  :  'When  I  come  back  from  the  coun- 
try— after  Jeanne  has  made  her  first  communion.'  Finally 
the  painter  abandons  the  intangible  sitter,  knowing  that  he 
has  been  done — unless,  indeed,  in  the  meantime  his  artistic 
appreciation  of  the  would-be  model  leads  him  to  propose  a 
study  of  her  for  his  own  pleasure,  something  she  rarely  re- 
fuses. 

"  A  type  not  known  to  Paris  alone  is  the  make-believe 
shopper.  Her  debut  occurs  at  the  Louvre,  or  the  Bon- 
Marche.  The  managers  of  these  big  places,  profound  psy- 
chologists, know  the  weaknesses  of  the  feminine  heart,  and 
send  her  home  heaps  of  goods  'on  approval.'  She  returns 
them  all  heroically  the  next  day,  stronger  than  most  in  resist- 
ing the  actual  contact  with  les  chiffons.  But  this  is  the  mere 
apprenticeship.  She  now  aspires  to  storm  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  fortresses  of  fashion,  that  as  a  rule  only  open  to  the 
chink  of  American  dollars.  Once,  of  course,  it  will  'go,' 
but  a  second  visit  of  curiosity,  unaccompanied  by  an  order, 
is  looked  at  askance  ;  and  at  a  third,  the  purseless  visitor  is 
none  too  civilly  shown  the  door.  For  of  all  insufferably  im- 
pertinent hussies,  give  me  the  premieres  of  Worth  and 
Paquin.  So,  careful  tactics  have  to  be  used.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  dress  and  address.  The  faintest  hesitation,  the 
absence  of  the  proper  dcsinvolture^  of  the  assured  carriage, 
is  fatal.  Equally  so  an  error  in  the  get-up.  The  little  dress- 
makers employed  successfully  by  the  'Eel' — for  under  that 
name  the  slippery  creature  goes,  who  eludes  the  grasp  of 
experienced  forewomen — will  tell  you  that  they  have  to  be 
discrimination  itself  in  concocting  the  costume  worn  on 
these  occasions  ;  it  goes  under  the  name  of  costume  four  le 
shopping. 

"  She  sails  in,  then,  correctly  equipped,  and  details  a 
chimerical  material  she  would  like  found  for  her.  Great 
empressement,  obsequious  suggestions.  She  is  soon  sur- 
rounded by  billows  of  tulle  and  6olienne.  '  Now  show  me 
some  of  your  newest  models,  but  nothing  banal,  you  know.' 
Indignation  on  the  part  of  the  premiere  :  '  Madame  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  never  banal !  '  At  a  sign  the 
door  opens,  and,  one  at  a  time,  in  step  the  mannequins — the 
*  peacocks,'  as  they  are  called  in  the  jargon  of  the  trade — 
beautifully  made  girls,  who,  according  to  whether  they  show 
off  ball  or  street-dress,  are  clad  in  flesh-colored  or  black- 
silk  slips,  very  tight-fitting.  A  special  figure  is  needed  to- 
day for  the  skirts  with  the  smooth,  seamless  back  ;  and  the 
dress  presents  quite  a  different  effect  when  seen  on  the  statu- 
esque paon  or  on  an  angular  foreigner — to  spare  national 
susceptibilities,  I  will  not  specify  from  where.  The  Eel  views 
them  judicially,  studies  the  harmony  of  color  and  line,  makes 
them  walk  up  and  down,  seat  themselves,  drops  a  few  crit- 
ical suggestions  that  betray  the  practiced  eye — revels  in  the 
beauty  that  she  can  look  at  if  she  can  not  possess.  The  after- 
noon is  nearly  over  ;  the  premiere  urges  madame  to  decide, 
and  the  Homeric  struggle  begins.  But  the  Eel  is  armed  : 
1  She  has  not  yet  found  what  she  had  thought  out.  She  fore- 
sees the  possibility  of  going  into  mourning.  She  must  con- 
sult her  husband.     She  must  bring  her  samples.' 

"  She  detects  a  certain  chill  in  the  atmosphere  on  her 
next  visit  to  the  grand  faiseur.  She  is  not  at  the  end  of  her 
resources,  however  ;  a  pull  that  never  fails  makes  her  visits 
not  only  tolerated,  but  even  desired.  She  brings  details  con- 
cerning regular  customers,  details  that  are  invaluable  to  the 
management.  Where  she  gets  them,  no  one  knows — from 
the  servants,  perhaps.  Mme.  X.  is  trying  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  let  her  ride  the  bicycle,  whereupon  Rouff  &  Co. 
dispatch  her  the  inidit  costume  that  will  overcome  M.  X.'s 
last  scruple  ;  'M.  V.  is  thinking  of  buying  an  8,000-franc 
automobile '  ;  models  of  an  irresistible  houppelande  are  im- 
mediately sent  out.  '  Mme.  K.  is  likely  to  lose  her  father  ; 
Mile.  J.'s  engagement,  the  second,  is  an  assured  fact,'  and 
so  on  a  rf  en  plus  finir.  Thus,  instead  of  being  duper  and 
duped,  the  Eel  and  the  Grand  Faiseur  collaborate,  to  the 
joy  of  the  one  and  the  profit  of  the  other,  for  Panguille  asks 
no  commission."  Elizabeth  Miller. 

Paris,  May  2,  1899. 

Ever  since  the  Spanish-American  War  was  begun,  public 
gambling  has  been  on  the  increase  in  Madrid.  From  the 
clubs  and  private  gaming  establishments  the  custom  spread 
to  the  cafe's  on  the  fashionable  boulevards.  The  indul- 
gence at  length  became  recognized  by  the  authorities,  and 
an  extra  lax  was  laid  on  all  places  where  gambling  was 
carried  on,  and  the  money  devoted  to  the  national  and  city 
hospitals.  Now  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  the  municipal 
government  is  making  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  gambling. 
The  Madrid  press  has  taken  up  the  idea  of  reform  very 
warmly,  and  denounces  the  gaming  carried  on  in  the  clubs 
and  cafe's.  In  the  latter  places  it  is  notorious  that  students 
and  clerks  are  ruined  and  fleeced.  Murder  is  now  not  an 
unusual  occurrence  at  these  cafe's,  where,  before  the  war,  the 
merchant,  the  banker,  and  the  manufacturer  dined  peace- 
fully   with    their    respective   families,    and   listened    to    the 


An  interesting  voyage  up  the  Amazon  is  that  which  the 
gunboat  Wilmifigton  has  made  under  Captain  Todd.  When 
he  turned  the  vessel  around  to  come  back,  he  was  only  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  twenty-one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  That  fact  shows  what  a 
mighty  waterway  is  the  Amazon.  While  the  Mississippi 
flows  north  and  south,  the  Amazon  flows  east  and  west,  and 
is  just  below  the  equator.  The  Amazon  country  is  purely 
tropical. 

■»  •  »■ 

Sir  John  Robert  Mawbray,  member  of  Parliament  for 
Oxford  University,  is  dead.  He  was  eighty-four  years  old, 
and  was  known  as  the  "father  of  the  House,"  having  sat 
for  Durham  city  from  1853  to  1868,  and  since  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  ]|hiil 
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Dirge  for  a  Soldier. 
Close  his  eyes  ;   his  work  is  done ! 

What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman, 
Rise  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun. 

Hand  of  man,  or  kiss  of  woman  ? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?    He  can  not  know  ; 
Lay  him  low  1 

As  man  may,  he  fought  his  fight. 

Proved  his  truth  by  his  endeavor  ; 
Let  bim  sleep  in  solemn  night, 
Sleep  forever  and  forever. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  I 
What  cares  he  ?    He  can  not  know  ; 
Lay  bira  low  1 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars, 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley  ! 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars. 

What  but  death  bemocking  folly  ? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 
What  cares  he  ?    He  can  not  know  ; 
Lay  him  low  1 

Leave  him  to  God's  watching  eye  ; 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  him. 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by ; 

God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  1 
What  cares  he  ?    He  can  not  know  I 
Lay  bim  low  1— George  H.  Boker. 

When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd. 
["I  think  this  poem,"  said  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  "and  Lowell's 
'Commemoration  Ode,*  each  in  its  own  way,  the  most  notable  elegies  re- 
sulting from  the  Civil  War  and  its  episodes."  It  seems  not  inappropriate 
to  recall  a  portion  of  the  poem  this  year,  over  the  graves  of  the  newly 
coffined  dead.] 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloom'd, 

And  the  great  star  early  droop'd  in  the  western  sky  in  the  night, 

I  mourned,  and  yet  shall  mourn,  with  ever-returning  spring. 

In  the  dooryard   fronting   an  old  farm-house   near  the  white-wash'd 

palings, 
Stands   the   lilac-bush    tall-growing  with    heart-shaped   leaves  of  rich 

green, 
With  many  a  pointed  blossom  rising  delicate,  with  the  perfume  strong 

I  love, 
With  every  leaf  a  miracle— and  from  this  bush  in  the  dooryard, 
With  delicate-color'd  blossoms  and  heart-shaped  leaves  of  rich  green, 
A  sprig  with  its  flower  I  break. 

In  the  swamp  in  secluded  recesses, 

A  shy  and  hidden  bird  is  warbling  a  song. 

Solitary  the  thrush, 

The  hermit  withdrawn  to  himself,  avoiding  the  settlements, 

Sings  by  himself  a  song. 

Song  of  the  bleeding  throat, 

Death's  outlet  song  of  life  (for  well,  dear  brother,  I  know, 

If  thou  wast  not  granted  to  sing  thou  wouldst  surely  die). 

Over  the  breast  of  the  spring,  the  land,  amid  cities, 

Amid  lanes,  and  through  old  woods,  where  lately  the  violets  peep'd 

from  the  ground,  spotting  the  gray  debris, 
Amid  the  grass  in  the  fields  each  side  of  the  lanes,  passing  the  end- 
less grass, 
Passing  the  ycllow-spear'd  wheat,  every  grain  from  its  shroud  in  the 

dark-brown  fields  uprisen, 
Passing  the  apple-tree  blows  of  white  and  pink  in  the  orchards, 
Carrying  a  corpse  to  where  it  shall  rest  in  the  grave, 
Night  and  day  journeys  a  coffin. 
Coffin  that  passes  through  lanes  and  streets, 

Through  day  and  night  with  the  great  cloud  darkening  the  land. 
With  the  pomp  of  the  inloop'd  flags,  with  the  cities  draped  in  black, 
With  the  show  of  the  States  themselves  as  of  crape-veiled  women 

standing,  • 

With  processions  long  and  winding  and  the  flambeaus  of  the  night, 
With  the  countless  torches  lit,   with   the  silent  sea  of  faces  and  the 

unbared  heads, 
With  the  waiting  depot,  the  arriving  coffin,  and  the  sombre  faces, 
With  dirges  through  the  night,  with  the  thousand  voices  rising  strong 

and  solemn. 
With  all  the  mournful  voices  of  the  dirges  pour'd  around  the  coffin, 
The  dim-lit  churches  and   the  shuddering  organs — where  amid  these 

you  journey, 
With  the  tolling,  tolling  bells'  perpetual  clang, 
Here,  coffin  that  slowly  passes, 
I  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac. 
(Nor  for  you,  for  one  alone, 

Blossoms  and  branches  green  to  coffins  all  I  bring, 
For  fresh  as  the  morning,  thus  would  I  chant  a  song  for  you,  O  sane 

and  sacred  death. 
AH  over  bouquets  of  roses, 

0  death,  I  cover  you  over  with  roses  and  early  lilies. 
But  mostly  and  now  the  lilac  that  blooms  the  first, 
Copious  I  break,  I  break  the  sprigs  from  the  bushes, 
With  loaded  arms  1  come,  pouring  for  you, 

For  you  and  the  coffins  all  of  you  O  death.) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

To  the  tally  of  my  soul, 

Loud  and  strong  kept  up  the  gray-brown  bird, 

With  pure  deliberate  notes  spreading  filling  the  night. 

Loud  in  the  pines  and  cedars  dim. 

Clear  in  the  freshness  moist  and  the  swamp-perfume. 

And  I  with  my  comrades  there  in  the  night. 

While  my  sight  that  was  bound  in  my  eyes  unclosed, 

As  to  long  panoramas  of  visions— 

And  I  saw  askant  the  armies, 

1  saw  as  in  noiseless  dreams  hundreds  of  battle-flags. 

Borne  through  the  smoke  of  the  battles  and  pierced  with  missiles  I 

saw  them, 
And    carried    hither    and    yon    through    the    smoke,    and    torn    and 

bloody. 
And  at  last  but  a  few  shreds  left  on  the  staffs  (and  all  in  silence), 
And  the  staffs  all  splinter'd  and  broken. 
I  saw  battle-corpses,  myriads  of  them, 
And  the  white  skeletons  of  young  men,  I  saw  them, 
I  saw  the  debris  and  debris  of  all  the  slain  soldiers  of  the  war, 
But  I  saw  they  were  not  as  was  thought, 
They  themselves  were  fully  at  rest,  they  suffer'd  not, 
The  living  remain'd  and  suffer'd,  the  mother  suffer'd, 
And  the  wife  and  the  child  and  the  musing  comrade  suffer'd, 
And  the  armies  that  remain'd  suffer'd. 
Passing  the  visions,  passing  the  night. 
Passing,  unloosing  the  hold  of  my  comrades'  hands, 
Passing  the  song  of  the  hermit  bird  and  the  tallying  song  of  my  soul, 
Victorious  song,  death's  outlet  song,  yet  varying  ever-altering  song. 
As  low  and  wailing,  yet  clear  the  notes,  rising   and  falling,  flooding 

the  night, 
Sadly  sinking  and  fainting,  as  warning  and  warning,  and  yet  again 

bursting  with  joy, 
Covering  the  earth  and  filling  the  spread  of  the  heaven, 
As  that  powerful  psalm  in  the  night  I  heard  from  recesses, 
Passing,  I  leave  thee,  lilac  with  heart-shaped  leaves, 
I  leave  thee  there  in  the  dooryard,  blooming,  returning   with  spring. 

—  Walt  Whitman. 


May  29,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


AN    UNCROWNED    QUEEN    OF    SPAIN. 


Story  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  — The  Romance  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  the  Fifth— First  Defeat  of  the  Holy  Inqui- 
sition—A  King's  Ingratitude. 


The  crown  of  Spain  has  been  placed  upon  the  head  of  a 
boy  more  than  once,  and  during  the  reign  of  these  youthful 
monarchs  some  of  the  greatest  dangers  have  threatened  the 
kingdom.  How  a  brilliant,  courageous,  and  resourceful 
woman  upheld  the  tottering  throne,  directed  the  boy  king 
with  wisdom,  and  confounded  his  most  determined  enemies, 
is  told  in  a  timely  volume,  "The  Story  of  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  in  Spain,"  by  Constance  Hill,  and  there  are  few  books 
so  full  of  the  romance  of  history. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  weak  and  imbecile 
King  of  Spain,  no  one  knew  who  would  be  his  successor. 
The  royal  families  of  France  and  Austria  had  been  in- 
triguing to  secure  the  prize.  The  reading  of  the  will  which 
would  proclaim  the  selection  of  the  new  monarch  was  awaited 
with  impatience  : 

At  last  the  door  opened  and  the  Duke  d'Abrantes  appeared,  a  man 
much  feared  for  his  malicious  wit.  He  had  slipped  out  of  the  council- 
chamber  as  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  will  was  over,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  disclosing  the  great  secret.  He  was  instantly  beset  by  the  crowd. 
He  gazed  calmly  upon  them,  but  maintained  a  solemn  silence. 
Blecourt,  the  French  chargi  d'affaires,  approached.  The  duke  re- 
garded hjm  vacantly,  and  then,  turning  away  his  head,  appeared  to  be 
searching  for  some  other  person.  This  action  surprised  Blecourt,  and 
was  interpreted  as  auguring  ill  for  France.  Suddenly  the  duke  seemed 
to  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Count  d'Harrach,  embassador 
of  the  Austrian  emperor.  An  expression  of  joy  illumined  his  counte- 
nance, and,  throwing  himself  into  his  arms,  he  exclaimed  aloud  in 
Spanish:  "Sefior,  it  is  with  great  pleasure" — here  he  made  a  pause 
and  again  embraced  him — "yes,  senor,  it  is  with  heart-felt  joy  that  from 
henceforth "  here  he  made  a  second  pause.  "  It  is,  indeed,  with  in- 
finite satisfaction  that  I  now  part  from  you  and  take  a  final  leave  of  the 
august  House  of  Austria  !  "  The  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the 
Count  d'Harrach  took  from  him  all  power  of  utterance.  He  stood 
quite  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  quitted  the  room  fuming  with  rage 
and  disappointment.  The  will  decreed  the  successor  to  the  vast  domin- 
ions of  the  Spanish  crown  "on  which  the  sun  never  set"  to  be  the 
young  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France, 
and  soon  afterward  he  was  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Philip 
the  Fifth.  On  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1700,  the  young  man,  who 
was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  quitted  the  French  court  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  bade  him  farewell  in  his  own 
dramatic  style.  "  Go,  my  son,"  he  exclaimed,  embracing  him — "  go  ; 
"  the  Pyrenees  exist  no  longer." 

The  "  grand  monarque,"  who  ruled  his  own  family  as 
despotically  as  he  ruled  his  people,  soon  made  choice  of  a 
wife  for  his  grandson.  He  selected  Princess  Marie  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  only  thirteen  years 
old.  As  a  female  companion  who  could  give  her  help  and 
guidance  in  her  exalted  position  he  chose  the  Princess  des 
Ursins,  widow  of  the  Due  de  Bracciano,  who  had  been  head 
of  the  House  of  Orsini  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  This  lady 
belonged  to  the  French  nobility  on  her  father's  side,  and  was  a 
con6dential  friend  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  the  "  unacknowl- 
edged Queen  of  France."  Saint  Simon,  in  his  memoirs, 
thus  describes  her  : 

"  She  was  rather  tall — a  brunette,  but  with  blue  eyes,  which  gave  ex- 
pression to  every  varying  sentiment  she  wished  to  convey.  Her  figure 
was  perfect,  and  her  face,  though  not  strictly  handsome,  was  charming. 
Her  air  was  extremely  noble,  and  there  was  something  even  majestic  in 
her  bearing,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  ease  and  grace  in  every  turn 
or  gesture.  Her  manners  were  flattering  and  engaging,  and  their 
charm,  when  she  chose  to  exert  it,  irresistible.  I  have  never  met  her 
equal,  whether  in  personal  or  intellectual  gifts." 

In  September,  1701,  Philip  the  Fifth  and  Marie  Louise  of 
Savoy  were  married  by  proxy  at  Turin,  and  Mme.  des 
Ursins  received  instructions  to  repair  to  Lombardy  in  order 
to  meet  her  royal  mistress  and  conduct  her  into  Spain.  The 
royal  marriage  was  to  be  re-celebrated  at  Figueras,  a  border 
town  of  Catalonia,  whither  Philip  repaired  to  receive  his 
bride.  A  pretty  account  is  given  of  their  first  meeting, 
which  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  tale  of  "  Lalla 
Rookh": 

Finding  on  his  arrival  at  Figueras  that  Marie  Louise  was  still  some 
distance  from  that  place,  Philip  determined  to  go  forward  to  meet  her, 
but  since  the  rigid  etiquette  of  Spain  forbade  the  king's  crossing  the 
border,  he  traveled  incognito,  accompanied  by  a  very  few  attendants. 
On  approaching  the  village  of  Hostelnuovo  he  beheld  the  bridal  train 
slowly  advancing,  and,  amidst  the  gay  cavalcade,  saw  the  gilded  litter 
slung  between  two  mules,  in  which  the  young  queen  and  her  companion 
were  seated.  Philip  dismounted,  and  running  to  the  litter  presented 
himself  as  a  messenger  sent  by  the  king  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
the  royal  traveler.  The  queen  answered  his  questions  graciously,  and 
herself  inquired  after  the  king's  health,  but  beginning  to  suspect  the 
stratagem,  her  answers  became  more  and  more  friendly,  till  at  last  she 
proposed  to  alight,  in  order  that  they  might  converse  more  at  their  ease. 
The  king  put  out  his  hand  to  protest  against  this,  and  the  bride,  now 
fully  convinced  of  the  identity  of  her  lover,  took  the  royal  hand  between 
both  of  hers  and  kissed  it.  The  king  dared  not  assume  his  real  char- 
acter, but  he  returned,  well  satisfied,  to  Figueras. 

After  the  wedding  festivities  were  concluded,  the  royal 
couple  continued  their  journey.  Mme  des  Ursins  writes,  en 
route,  to  her  friend,  the  wife  of  Marshal  Noailles  : 

"  What  a  queer  employment  you  have  all  found  for  me.  I  have  not 
a  minute's  leisure,  not  even  time  to  speak  to  my  secretary.  I  can  not 
rest  after  dinner  nor  eat  when  I  am  hungry.  I  think  myself  happy  if  I 
can  snatch  a  mouthful  in  the  midst  of  business,  for  I  rarely  sit  down  to 
table  without  being  called  away.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  would  laugh  if 
she  knew  the  particulars  of  my  responsibilities.  Pray,  tell  her  that  it  is 
I  alone  who  am  privileged  to  take  the  King  of  Spain's  dressing-gown 
from  him  when  he  gets  into  bed,  and  to  present  it  to  him  with  his  slip- 
pers when  he  rises.  So  far  I  do  it  all  with  patience,  but  it  is  really  ludi- 
crous that  each  night,  when  the  king  enters  the  queen's  chamber,  the 
Count  de  Benevente  presents  me  with  his  majesty's  sword  and  with  a 
lamp  whose  oil  I  usually  upset  over  my  clothes.  The  king  would  never 
rise  if  I  did  not  draw  aside  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  for  it  would  be  con- 
sidered sacrilege  for  any  one  but  myself  to  enter  the  chamber." 

The  post  Mme.  des  Ursins  held  had  long  existed  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  was  known  as  "  Camarera-Mayor,"  or 
superintendent  of  the  queen's  household.  Very  different 
duties  from  those  mentioned  and  greater  responsibilities 
were  soon  to  fall  to  her  share.  Not  only  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  a  royal  household  but  the  external  government  of  a 
great  state  was  to  depend  largely  upon  her  guiding — a 
state,  moreover,  where  the  chains  of  custom  took  the  place 
of  law,  and  superstition  the  place  of  religion  : 

The  Reformation  had  never  penetrated  into  Spain.  "  While  other 
nations,"  writes  Macaulay,  "  were  putting  away  childish  things,  the 
Spaniards  still  thought  as  a  child  and  understood  as  a  child.  Among 
the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  the  man  of  the  fifteenth 


century,  or  of  a  still  darker  period,  delighted  to  behold  an  auio-da-fi 
and  ready  to  volunteer  on  a  crusade.  .  .  .  The  evils  produced  by  a  bad 
government  and  a  bad  religion  seemed  to  have  attained  their  greatest 
height  during  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ...  An  undis- 
ciplined army,  a  rotting  fleet,  an  empty  treasury  were  all  that  remained 
of  that  which  had  been  so  great." 

The  domestic  life  of  a  country  in  such  a  condition  could 
not  but  be  constrained  and  gloomy  : 

In  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  some  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  ladies 
of  the  court  had  actually  no  windows  whatever,  and  received  their  only 
light  from  apertures  in  the  doors.  In  these  dimly  lighted  rooms  the 
ladies  lived  a  life  of  idleness  and  dull  monotony  such  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  Eastern  harems.  It  is  true  their  apartments  were  decorated 
with  Eastern  magnificence,  but  splendor  is  a  poor  exchange  for  liberty. 
The  position  of  a  queen  of  Spain  was  even  worse  than  that  of  her 
ladies-in-waiting,  for  she  was  hemmed  in  by  specially  stringent  rules  of 
etiquette  whose  antiquity  rendered  them  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  court  dress  of  that  day  resembled  armor  rather  than 
clothing.  Its  wearer's  shoulders  were  so  compressed  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  raise  the  arms  ;  the  bosom  was  flattened  by  heavy  weights 
and  the  body  encased  in  long,  stiff  stays.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Marie 
Louise  of  Savoy  at  the  British  Museum,  taken  soon  after  her  marriage, 
which  represents  her  wearing  Spanish  attire.  The  round,  childish  face 
and  tender  throat  emerge  pathetically  from  their  rigid  frame-work.  The 
court  jewelry  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy  ecclesiastical  ornaments.  Images 
of  saints  were  fastened  to  the  ladies'  bodices  or  sleeves,  and  they  wore 
belts  formed  of  cases  containing  relics.  They  carried  rosaries  in  their 
hands,  which  they  were  continually  counting.  "Such  customs,"  writes 
Mme.  des  Ursins,  "  may  have  their  merit,  but  they  are  not  calculated  to 
inspire  cheerfulness." 

Mme.  des  Ursins  exerted  herself  to  enliven  this  dismal 
court.  She  inaugurated  concerts  where  she  delighted  to 
produce  the  Italian  music  then  just  coming  into  vogue.  She 
even  ventured  to  introduce  dancing,  as  a  court  pastime,  and 
persuaded  the  king  and  queen  occasionally  to  lead  the  dance. 
This  was  a  bold  innovation,  for  hitherto  the  queens  of  Spain 
had  been  kept  jealously  out  of  sight.  By  her  advice  Philip 
sought  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  his  subjects,  adopted  the 
Spanish  costume  and  the  language.  The  national  party, 
which  favored  Philip,  but  wished  Spain  to  be  governed  as  a 
monarchy,  and  not  as  a  conquered  province  of  France, 
found  favor  in  Mme.  des  Ursins's  eyes,  but  it  was  not  favored 
by  Cardinal  Portocarero,  the  prime  minister.  To  strengthen 
the  national  party,  Mme.  des  Ursins  was  obliged  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  she  boldly  opposed  the 
mighty  Inquisition  which  had  afflicted  Spain  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  : 

So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  awful  and  mysterious  proceed- 
ings of  the  Inquisition  that  no  Spaniard  durst  converse  on  the  subject. 
Mme.  des  Ursins  broke  this  benumbing  silence,  and  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  one  of  its  victims.  This  was  a  monk  named  Friolan  Diaz,  the 
confessor  of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
on  a  charge  of  practicing  sorcery  upon  that  monarch.  The  unfortunate 
monk  had  been  subjected  to  torture  in  order  to  force  him  to  a  con- 
fession of  guilt,  but  no  such  confession  had  been  extorted.  The  cause 
was  then  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  Diaz  was  declared  inno- 
cent ;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  Inquisition  still  retained  its  hold  upon  him. 
Mme.  des  Ursins  aroused  public  opinion  on  the  subject ;  her  fearless  ex- 
ample was  followed,  and  for  the  first  lime  since  its  foundation  the  actions 
of  the  Inquisition  were  openly  commented  upon  in  the  streets  of  Madrid. 
The  affair  terminated  in  the  release  of  Diaz.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Pope's  Nuncio  made  a  formal  protest  against  such  a  reversal  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Holy  Inquisition  ;  from  henceforth  it  was  known  to  all  that 
that  body  must  obey  the  law.  Writing  of  these  events,  a  Spanish  his- 
torian remarked  :  "  Spain's  dark  and  gloomy  night  had  given  place  to  a 
dawn  full  of  consolation  and  hope."  This  was  true,  but  the  author  of 
this  first  victory  over  the  Inquisition  had  excited  the  undying  hatred  of 
the  "  Holy  Office  "  against  herself. 

Through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Portocarero  the  Ad- 
miral of  Castile  was  secretly  turned  against  the  king,  and 
began  sending  secret  information  to  the  Archduke  of 
Austria  respecting  the  defenses  of  his  country.  To  get  rid 
of  him  he  was  offered  the  post  of  embassador  at  the  French 
court,  and  he  appeared  willing  to  accept  it,  but  held  other 
plans  secret  : 

Having  taken  a  solemn  leave  of  the  court  the  admiral  set  out  on  the 
road  to  France,  but  had  only  proceeded  three  days  on  his  journey  when 
a  sealed  dispatch,  which  he  had  left  behind  him  for  this  very  purpose, 
was  brought  to  him  by  express.  He  read  it  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and 
turning  to  his  attendants  informed  them  that  be  had  just  received 
counter-orders  from  the  king  and  was  now  instructed  to  proceed  to  the 
court  of  Portugal  and  attempt  to  confirm  its  wavering  alliance.  Be- 
lieved and  followed  by  all  his  suite  he  forthwith  turned  to  the  left  and 
made  for  Zamora,  where  the  authorities  were  deceived  by  the  same 
pretense  and  afforded  him  every  facility  for  passing  into  Portugal. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  persuaded  the  King  of  Portugal  to  join  the 
alliance  against  the  Bourbons.  On  May  6,  1703,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Lisbon  in  which  that  monarch  acknowledged  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
as  King  of  Spain  and  undertook  to  vindicate  his  rights.  A  severe  blow 
was  thus  dealt  at  the  throne  of  Philip  the  Fifth. 

All  this  time  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  kept  himself  in- 
formed of  Mme..  des  Ursins's  acts,  and  began  to  fear  her 
growing  power  and  inclination  to  favor  the  Spanish  national 
party.  He  saw  that  her  influence  would  be  sufficient  to 
array  Philip  against  him,  should  the  young  king  become 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  allies  against 
the  Bourbons.  She  circumvented  his  embassadors  in  their 
plans  to  strengthen  the  French  party  in  Spain,  and  defeated 
and  deposed  Cardinal  Portocarero.  The  postal  officials, 
under  her  instructions,  would  allow  no  dispatches  to  go  to 
Louis  that  did  not  bear  her  private  mark,  and  finally  stopped 
and  forwarded  to  her  an  important  letter  from  the  em- 
bassador : 

In  this  document  Abbe  d'Estree,  fancying  himself  safe  from  the  vigi- 
lant eyes  of  the  Camarera-Mayor,  gave  vent  to  all  his  feelings  of 
wounded  pride  and  anger.  After  a  series  of  bitter  complaints,  he  in- 
formed his  sovereign  that  there  was  a  low  kind  of  person  in  Madrid 
named  D'Aubigny  (Mme.  des  Ursins's  private  secretary)  who  was  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  state  conferences  ;  that  he  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  and  it  was  confidently  believed  that  she 
was  married  to  him.  The  indignation  of  the  lady  on  reading  this  state- 
ment can  easily  be  imagined.  For  the  moment  her  accustomed  caution 
forsook  her,  and  she  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  document  the  words 
"  pour  marine  non."  She  showed  the  dispatch  thus  corrected  to  the 
king  and  queen,  who  approved  her  conduct ;  but  she  also,  imprudently, 
displayed  it  to  some  of  the  courtiers,  so  that  the  affair  became  public. 
Finally  she  sent  it  off  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  together  with  a  letter 
full  of  complaints  against  the  embassador. 

The  old  king  now  took  offense,  claiming  disrespect  to  his 
royal  person.  He  decided  to  recall  the  Princess  des  Ursins. 
Philip  was  urged  to  take  the  field  in  person  against  his 
enemies  in  Portugal,  and  while  he  was  absent  from  Madrid 
a  peremptory  order  came  from  Louis  for  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  to  quit  Spain  at  once  forever  and  retire  to  Italy  : 

Mme.  des  Ursins  allowed  herself  no  vain  delusions,  but  faced  the 
facts  bravely.  She  asked  one  favor  of  the  King  of  France,  the  delay 
of  a  few  days  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  necessary  preparations  for 
her  journey.  This  delay  granted,  she  made  use  of  it  with  consummate 
skill  and  forethought.     In  a  word,  she  arranged  all  her  machinery. 


She  found  time  to  pay  farewell  visits  to  all  her  friends.  She  observed 
a  strict  silence  respecting  her  ill  treatment,  and  bore  it  with  a  courage 
and  firmness  that  evinced  neither  arrogance,  which  might  irritate  her 
opponents,  nor  the  slightest  tinge  of  meanness.  She  selected  for  her 
successor  a  lady  of  amiable  disposition  but  of  limited  capacity,  one 
whom  she  could  set  aside  with  little  difficulty  when  occasion  required, 
and  finally  she  engaged  a  lady  of  the  court,  who  was  especially  devoted 
to  her  interests,  to  become  her  regular  correspondent.  When  at  last  she 
took  her  departure  from  the  Spanish  capital  she  was  escorted  by  the 
queen  for  two  leagues  on  her  route,  and  received  every  mark  of  dis- 
tinguishing affection. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  now  appointed  a  new  embassador  to 
Spain,  the  Due  de  Grammont.  His  special  mission  was  to 
undermine  the  influence  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins.  He 
had  great  confidence  in  his  powers  : 

He  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  frontier  than  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  at  Versailles  :  "  I  can  see  at  a  glance  that  prosperity  for 
Spain  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  King  of  France  ruling  that  country 
despotically.  Spain  must  not  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  he  does  so,  but 
this  we  can  easily  manage."  Arrived  at  Madrid,  the  duke  was  charmed 
with  his  first  formal  reception  by  the  king  and  queen.  The  morning 
after  his  arrival,  however,  his  confidence  received  a  severe  shock.  The 
queen,  in  a  private  interview,  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  outrage 
perpetrated  against  the  Princess  des  Ursins.  She  spoke  with  indigna- 
tion, and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it  involved  an  insult,  not  only  to  the 
lady  herself,  but  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  who  had  placed  full 
confidence  in  her.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  queen  burst  into 
tears,  and  the  duke,  who  had  publicly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
princess,  was  utterly  confounded.  He  knew  not  what  to  say.  and  made 
a  sorry  figure  before  this  injured  and  warm-hearted  girl  of  sixteen. 

The  estrangement  between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain  was  especially  inconvenient,  coming  as  it  did  at  a 
time  when  they  were  surrounded  by  enemies  and  when 
their  common  interests  demanded  prompt  and  decided 
action.  Their  difficulties  had  been  largely  increased  by  the 
defection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  father  of  the  young  Queen 
of  Spain,  who  was  now  fighting  on  the  side  of  Austria. 
One  disaster  followed  another.  Gibraltar  was  wrested  from 
the  Spanish  crown  ;  a  revolt  had  broken  out  in  Catalonia  ; 
and  the  archduke  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  by 
the  allies,  under  the  title  of  Charles  the  Third.  In  the 
meantime  the  Princess  des  Ursins  and  her  friends  had  not 
been  idle.  After  some  time  and  by  the  art  of  diplomacy 
the  disgraced  lady  had  been  permitted  to  visit  the  French 
court,  and  soon  after  was  given  an  interview  by  Louis.  She 
conducted  her  cause  with  tact  and  skill  and  soon  was 
urged  to  return  to  Spain,  but  seemed  loath  to  accept  : 

Her  elder  brother,  M.  de  Noirmoutier,  who  was  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, and  who  led  a  retired  life,  was  created  a  duke  in  bis  own  right  ; 
and  her  second  brother,  the  Abbe  de  la  Trimouille.  was  created  a  car- 
dinal, the  king  making  certain  concessions  to  the  Pope  in  order  to 
obtain  this  favor  for  the  princess.  Thus,  laden  with  honors,  Mme.  des 
Ursins  at  last  took  her  leave  of  the  French  court.  "This  was  the 
woman,"  exclaims  St.  Simon,  "whose  downfall  the  king  h: 
ardently  desired,  and  which  he  congratulated  himself  he  had  so  effectu- 
ally compassed  1  " 

Mme.  des  Ursins  made  a  triumphal  journey  returning  to 
Madrid,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain.  At  once  she  found  herself  beset  with  the 
gravest  difficulties.  Philip  with  his  army  at  Barcelona  was 
driven  back,  and  the  young  queen  and  Mme.  des  Ursins 
hurriedly  left  Madrid  for  Burgos,  escorted  by  a  French 
regiment,  just  before  the  army  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  the 
city  gates  : 

The  travelers  had  suffered  many  privations  during  their  journey  from 
Madrid  to  Burgos.  The  queen  wrote  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon  the 
morning  after  her  arrival  :  "  After  a  journey  of  eighteen  days  I  arrived 
at  Burgos  yesterday  evening,  much  fatigued  with  rising  before  day- 
break, overpowered  with  the  heat,  almost  stifled  with  the  dust,  and 
having  rested  only  in  the  most  wretched  and  ruinous  hovels.  We  hoped 
on  arriving  here  to  be  more  comfortably  lodged,  but  have  hitheito  been 
greatly  disappointed.  We  shall  not  complain,  however,  in  spite  of 
these  hardships,  if  the  king  can  but  prevail  over  his  enemies.  Un- 
happily, scarcely  a  day  passes  without  bringing  us  the  new^  of  some 
fresh  disaster."  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  in  her  letters  to  the  Princess  des 
Ursins,  expresses  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  trials  of  the  young  king  and 
queen  and  for  those  of  her  friend.  "  How  terrible  it  is,"  she  exclaims, 
"  to  think  of  the  queen,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  deprived  of  her  throne 
and  a  wanderer,  begging  a  night's  shelter  from  her  subJFcts  I  " 

But  from  this  time  matters  took  a  happier  turn.  Mme. 
des  Ursins  secured  gifts  from  the  province  of  Burgos  and 
the  cities  of  Andalusia,  and  Philip  was  enabled  to  pay  his 
soldiers  and  provide  for  them.  The  allied  powers  found 
Spain  easy  to  overrun  but  difficult  to  conquer.  The  cam- 
paign of  1706  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  singular  on 
record,  from  its  rapid  changes  of  fortune.  Philip  was  vic- 
torious, and  once  more  safely  seated  on  his  throne  at  Madrid, 
and  to  Mme.  des  Ursins  he  owed  the  greater  part  of  his 
success,  for  she  had  provided  the  funds.  Again,  in  17 10,  he 
was  driven  from  Madrid,  and  again  he  was  successful  in 
defeating  the  invaders.  In  1714  the  young  Queen  of  Spain 
died,  leaving  three  children.  Philip  then  married  Princess 
Elizabeth,  of  Parma,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
church,  and  known  by  the  priests  to  be  willing  to  uphold  the 
Inquisition.  With  the  arrival  of  the  new  queen  in  Madrid 
Mme.  des  Ursins's  power  was  broken.  The  scene  of  her 
humiliation  displays  the  character  of  Elizabeth  : 

Mme.  des  Ursins,  in  full  court  costume,  richly  jeweled,  was  ushered 
into  the  queen's  presence.  The  coldness  of  her  reception  surprised  her 
extremely.  .  .  .  Conversation  now  began,  but  the  queen  abruptly  put 
a  stop  to  it  by  angrily  reproaching  the  princess  for  venturing  to  come 
into  her  presence  in  festival  costume,  and  with  manners  that  were  dis- 
respectful. Mme.  des  Ursins  attempted  to  reply  to  these  charges,  but 
the  queen  broke  out  into  vehement  abuse,  and  then  called  loudly  for 
the  officers  of  her  escort  to  come  to  her  assistance.  Again  Mme.  des 
Ursins  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  queen's  fury  was  redoubled.  "  Turn 
out  this  mad  woman  1  "  she  cried,  and,  seeing  them  hesitate,  she  her- 
self pushed  her  guest  out  by  the  shoulders. 

All  this  was  the  effect  of  a  plot  by  the  Abbs'  Alberoni, 
who  had  long  hated  Mme.  des  Ursins  for  her  opposition  to 
the  Inquisition.  He  was  successful  in  his  plans.  Mme.  des 
Ursins  was  arrested,  taken  under  military  escort  to  the 
frontier  of  Spain,  and  forbidden  to  enter  the  country  again. 
She  made  her  way  to  Versailles,  but  found  that  her  political 
career  was  ended.  A  letter  from  Philip  gave  her  in  return 
for  her  twelve  years  of  unselfish  loyalty  and  supreme  aid 
only  wishes  for  her  happiness,  coupled  with  the  statement 
that  he  could  not  oppose  his  queen's  wish  to  see  her  ban- 
ished. Mme.  des  Ursins  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  power 
of  the  great  Inquisition.  She  was  fifty-eight  years  old  when 
she  accepted  her  post  of  honor  at  Madrid  and  became  a 
central  and  dominant  figure  ;  she  was  seventy  when  she  was 
driven  from  Spain.  She  lived  ten  years  longer  in  peace  and 
surrounded  by  her  friends. 

Published  by  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Another  "Heavenly  Twins." 
The  marriage  of  the  physically  unfit,  those  tainted 
by  bodily  or  mental  disease,  is  unquestionably  a 
crime  against  which  society  should  be  warned,  but 
the  warning  need  not  be  indiscriminately  given.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  family  physician  and  the  priest  to 
point  out  to  individuals  in  the  privacy  of  the 
consulting- room  or  the  study  the  terrible  results  that 
follow  on  such  unions.  But  it  is  not  the  office  of  the 
novelist  to  scatter  broadcast  harrowing  pictures  of  the 
misery  entailed  upon  innocent  offspring  by  the  sins 
of  their  fathers.  Yet  certain  writers— and,  curiously 
enough,  almost  invariably  women — are  drawn  to  this 
theme  irresistibly  and  seem  to  fairly  revel  in  its 
horrors.  Sarah  Grand  served  it  up  in  "The 
Heavenly  Twins,"  where  she  showed  how  a  woman 
was  made  to  suffer  through  her  marriage  to  a  shat- 
tered rake,  and  now  Mrs.  Henry  Dudenay  has  ex- 
posed another  phase  of  it  by  picturing  the  fate  that 
pursues  the  child  of  a  tainted  stock. 

"The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken  "  is  the  title 
of  her  story,  and  its  plot  may  be  briefly  outlined. 
Harriott  is  the  daughter  of  a  weak,  silly  young 
woman,  who  dies  in  giving  her  birth,  and  of  a 
drunken  father  who  on  the  same  day  kills  himself  in 
a  fit  of  insanity.  Brought  up  with  no  knowledge  of 
her  antecedents,  she  develops  into  a  fairly  intelligent 
young  woman,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and  betray- 
ing no  sign  of  the  degenerate  except  in  her  loose  lips 
and  fluttering  hands,  and  in,  her  occasional  erratic 
moods.  She  marries  a  man  whom  she  loves  so 
passionately  that  when  their  child  comes  she  regards 
it  as  an  interloper.  During  the  husband's  absence 
she  discovers  that  the  child  is  a  congenital  idiot,  a 
weak  and  deformed  little  monster  with  no  hope  of 
intelligence,  but  strong  enough  to  have  no  hope  of 
delivery  by  death.  Hating  the  child  as  she  does, 
during  her  husband's  absence  in  South  America,  she 
deceives  him  as  to  its  condition,  and  sends  it  to  a  baby 
farm,  substituting  for  it  another  child  of  which,  on 
his  return,  the  husband  becomes  extravagantly  fond. 
A  visit  to  her  own  child,  whither  she  is  called  by  its 
illness,  brings  matters  to  a  crisis,  and,  misinterpret- 
ing her  explanation,  the  husband  believes  her  unfaith- 
ful and  leaves  her. 

The  visit  to  the  sick  child  has  called  forth  the 
maternal  love  she  had  never  felt  before,  and  with  her 
helpless,  hopeless  offspring  she  seeks  refuge  in  the 
country.  Here  she  endures  the  bitterest  poverty,  but 
is  content  to  suffer  for  the  child's  sake  until  she  learns 
the  lesson  of  nature  from  a  hen.  Of  a  brood  of 
thirteen  chicks,  one  is  deformed,  and  Harriott  sees 
the  mother-hen  kill  her  useless  offspring.  Her  child 
is  ill  with  measles  at  the  time,  and,  following  the 
feathered  mother's  example,  Harriott  exposes  it  to 
cold  and  so  kills  it.  Her  husband  comes  at  this 
juncture,  prepared  to  believe  her  denial  of  guilt,  but 
she  has  learned  of  the  taint  in  her  blood  and,  know- 
ing the  misery  the  future  may  hold  for  him,  she  sends 
him  away  by  manufacturing  false  proofs  of  her  own 
infidelity.  Happily  she  has  contracted  the  disease  of 
which  her  child  had  died,  and  this  delivers  her  from 
her  hopeless  life. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _  j«wt 

An  English  Love-Story. 

English  love-stories  are  very  like  American  love- 
stories,  in  that  the  hero  marries  the  heroine,  both  of 
them  beiDg  very  lovable  and  marriageable  persons 
indeed.  "The  Confounding  of  Camelia,"  by  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgwick,  is  a  tale  that  Americans  who 
read  English  love-stories  will  at  once  recognize. 
Camelia  is  the  heroine.  She  is  a  girl  with  beauty, 
wealth,  social  position,  and  all  kinds  of  talent. 
Moreover,  she  is  refreshingly  unconventional.  The 
hero,  Michael  Perior,  a  journalist  and  thinker  of 
genius,  is  somewhat  older  than  Camelia  and  uncom- 
promisingly honest.  He  becomes  interested  in  her 
as  a  friend  of  the  family,  acting  as  her  teacher  and 
adviser.  Camelia  falls  in  love  with  him,  of  course, 
whereupon  she  plays  fast  and  loose  with  other  suitors 
for  her  hand  in  order  to  encourage  him.  He,  being 
uncompromisingly  honest,  multiplies  the  deceiver 
into  a  being  of  gross  untruthfulness,  and  rejects  her 
when  she  throws  herself  at  his  bead.  They  are 
brought  together  by  the  death  of  a  delicate  girl  who 
also  loved  Perior.  The  story  is  rather  more  demo- 
cratic than  many  English  novels,  but  although  the 
lords  and  ladies  are  kept  in  the  background,  they 
are  all  there.  There  are  some  good  dramatic  scenes 
in  the  book,  the  conversation  passages  being  de- 
cidedly better  done  than  the  descriptive. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  jsh„t 

A  Book  of  Southern  Tales. 
"The  Man  Who  Worked  for  Collister,"  by 
Mary  Tracy  Earle,  is  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
most  of  which  will  be  remembered  from  their 
previous  magazine  publication.  The  title  -  story 
tells  of  the  appearance  of  a  young  girl  at  a 
cross-roads  store  in  the  Southern  woods,  and  her 
conversation  with  Collister's  man.  Collister  owned 
the  store.  The  girl  knew  of  him  only  by  hear- 
say, but  she  had  come  to  marry  him,  because 
she  had  heard  it  said  that  he  would  marry  any 
woman  who  could  make  good,  light  bread.  Collis- 
ter's ma"  questioned  her  gently,  and  learned  that  her 
parents  had  died  and  she  had  no  friends.  In  the 
course  ..-f  his  conversation  he  took  occasion  to  indi- 
;r-i-»(  *  s  disapproval  of  her  conduct  in  coming  to 


marry  a  stranger,  whereupon  she  burst  into  tears  and 
offered  to  go  away.  She  would  not  marry  Collister, 
she  said,  for  all  his  money,  but  was  not  unwilling  to 
wed  with  Collister's  man,  if-he  would  have  her.  The 
story  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  charmingly  told.  At 
the  last  it  transpires  that  Collister's  man  and  Collister 
are  identical.  Fourteen  other  stories  are  included  in 
the  book,  all  of  them  dealing  with  Southern  life. 

Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.25.  i**1"1 

Sackcloth  and  Ashes. 
"  Espiritu  Santo,"  by  Henrietta  Dana  Skinner,  is  a 
novel  with  a  musical  background,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Paris.  The  author  is  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  and  granddaughter  of 
Richard  Dana,  the  poet.  This  is  her  first  extended 
work  since  1878,  when  her  letters  describing  convent 
life  in  Paris  were  published.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  writing 
to  her  on  that  occasion,  said  :  "  You  have  told  one 
story  so  well  that  you  must  tell  many,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  your  pen  belongs  to  the  public."  The 
characters  are  nearly  all  musical.  There  is  the 
great  contralto  singer,  Hortense  Delepoule,  and 
her  Spanish  pupil,  Catalina  Disdier ;  a  violinist 
from  the  conservatory  orchestra  ;  a  young  baritone 
from  the  Royal  Opera  at  Milan,  and  his  brother,  the 
famous  tenor  ;  and  they  sing  and  play  their  way 
right  through  the  book.  The  musical  descriptions 
are  especially  good,  and  there  is  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  the  story  ;  but  there  is  also  much  that  is 
unreal  and  exaggerated.  The  author  has  aimed  to 
give  a  glimpse  of  the  better  side  of  bohemian  life  in 
Paris,  together  with  a  portrayal  of  the  beautiful  side 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  book  will  in- 
terest those  especially  who  love  music,  and  those  who 
love  a  pretty  story  of  the  faith,  with  a  good  moral 
to  it. 

Published    by    Harper  &   Brothers,    New  York ; 

price,  $1.25.  jihut 
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Socialism  in  a  Sicilian  Novel. 

A  mystical  story  of  Sicilian  life  is  "  The  Miracles 
of  Antichrist,"  written  by  the  young  Swedish  author, 
Selma  Lagerldf,  and  translated  by  Pauline  Bancroft 
Flach.  It  is  built  upon  the  legend  that  Antichrist 
shall  come,  seem  like  Christ,  give  bread  to  the  poor 
in  many  lands,  and  find  many  followers.  The  char- 
acters are  distinct  personalities  with  human  passions, 
well  drawn  and  consistent  in  speech  and  action  ;  the 
descriptions  of  Sicilian  scenery,  the  mountain  and 
the  city  on  the  mountain- side,  and  the  moving  pano- 
rama of  the  time,  are  lighted  by  the  fire  of  genius. 
The  author  has  seen,  and  felt,  and  reasoned,  and 
brings  to  her  literary  work  a  Tare  gift  of  expression. 

The  main  springs  of  action  in  the  story,  however, 
have  as  little  charm  as  the  title.  The  miraculous 
appearances  and  interventions  are  not  impressive. 
There  is  a  moral,  too,  but  little  less  intelligible — that 
socialism  is  anti-  Christianity,  and  must  be  conquered 
and  led  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
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Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  London  Academy  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio  will  publish  his  play, 
11  Gloria,"  which  was  hissed  off  the  stage  at  Naples, 
in  book-form,  preceded  by  a  dedication  "To  the 
Dogs  Who  Hissed  at  Naples." 

An  important  and  interesting  posthumous  work  of 
Alphonse  Daudet  has  just  appeared  in  Paris.  It  has 
a  preface  written  by  Mme.  Daudet.  The  volume  is 
a  collection  of  the  novelist's  memoranda  of  conversa- 
tions, marginalia  from  his  library,  and  the  outlines 
and  vague  plots  of  stories  that  were  never  written. 

Stephen  Crane  has  fixed  upon  "  Active  Service"  as 
the  title  of  his  forthcoming  novel  based  on  the 
Graeco-Turkish  War. 

Gelett  Burgess's  sketches  entitled  the  "  Lively  City 
o'  Ligg,"  with  his  own  illustrations,  which  are  now 
appearing  serially  in  the  Criterion,  will  be  brought 
out  in  book-form  in  the  coming  autumn. 

Cy  Warman  has  written  a  new  novel  entitled 
"Snow  on  the  Headlight,"  which  will  be  published 
toward  the  end  of  this  month  by  the  Appletons. 
The  theme  of  the  story  deals  with  a  great  railroad 
strike. 

John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie)  is  at  work  on  a 
sequel  to  her  "School  for  Saints."  No  date  for  its 
appearance  can  be  set,  however,  as  she  works  very 
slowly,  polishing  her  writing  with  infinite  patience. 

Hall  Caine  is  sojourning  in  Rome.  It  is  said 
his  visit  has  some  connection  with  his  next  book, 
which  will  deal  with  Rome  and  the  Papacy. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  also  taken  a  house  in 
Rome,  with,  it  is  said,  the  same  purpose. 

"The  Life  of  Henry  A.  Wise,"  by  his  grandson, 
the  late  Barton  H.  Wise,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

J.  M.  Barrie's  sequel  to  "Sentimental  Tommy" 
will  be  called  "Tommy  and  Grizel." 

Richard  le  Gallienne  is  at  work  on  two  new  vol- 
umes, one  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title  "Sleep- 
ing Beauty,  and  Other  Prose  Fancies,"  and  the  other 
a  tragic  fairy-tale  entitled  "The  Worshiper  of  the 
Image." 

The  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
upon  Kipling  by  McGill  University  has  been  most 
favorably  commented  upon  in  London  literary  circles. 


Apropos  of  the  gifted  author,  the  Duke  of  York  is 
said  to  have  remarked  concerning  the  attention  paid 
by  news-pipers  to  his  recent  indisposition  :  "  Really, 
I  might  be  Kipling." 

Harold  Frederic's  last  novel,  "  The  Market- Place," 
is  soon  to  be  published  simultaneously  in  America, 
England,  and  Canada. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  decided  to  hold  over 
the  publication  of  "  My  Lady  and  Allan  Darke,"  by 
Charles  Donnel  Gibson,  a  new  writer,  until  early  in 
the  autumn. 

Joseph  Hatton's  new  work,  which  will  be  issued 
soon,  is  an  Anglo-Spanish  romance,  including,  for 
the  first  time,  a  love-story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

"Petticoats"  is  the  title  of  Sarah  Grand's  new 
serial.  It  forms  one  of  the  series  of  studies  of  woman 
which  began  with  "  ldeala." 

Messes.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly 
Count  Liitzow's  "  History  of  Bohemian  Literature," 
edited  by  Edmund  Gosse. 

S.  R.  Crockett's  new  novel,  serialized  as  "  A 
Woman  of  Fortune,"  will  be  published  under  the 
title  of  "lone  March." 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  just  published 
"  Wordsworth  and  the  Coleridges,"  by  Ellis  Yarnell. 

Clark  Russell's  new  novel,  "  An  Atlantic  Tragedy," 
is  to  be  brought  out  soon.  jiimt 

* — -•- — • 

The  Century  for  June. 

The  June  Century  is  an  "  Out-of-Doors  Number  " 
and  abounds  in  entertaining  contributions.  The  open- 
ing article  is  a  discursive  essay  on  "  Fisherman's 
Luck,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  It  is  followed 
by  a  descriptive  study  of  Niagara  Falls,  by  Mrs. 
Schuyler  van  Rensselaer.  Other  outdoar  papers  in 
this  number  are  Captain  J.  C.  Ayres's  "After  Big 
Game  with  Packs"  ;  "Out-of-Doors  in  Texas,"  by 
E.  S.  Nadal ;  "Out-of-Doors  in  Colorado,"  by  H. 
P.  Ufford  ;  and  "  The  Tramp  and  the  Railroads," 
by  Josiab  Flynt,  the  well-known  expert  in  tramp 
life.  "With  Lawton  at  El  Caney,"by  Frank  Norris, 
author  of  "  McTeague,"  is  the  only  Spanish- American 
war-paper  in  this  month's  Century.  The  continua- 
tion of  General  Sherman's  diary  of  bis  Europsan 
tour  of  1872  deals  mainly  with  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  while  Professor  Wheeler's 
lastest  installment  of  "Alexander  the  Great"  de- 
scribes "  Alexander's  Mightiest  Battle  "  (Giugamela) 
and  the  flight  and  death  of  Darius.  Paul  L.  Ford, 
in  his  "  Many- Sided  Franklin"  chapter,  considers 
the  philosopher  as  writer  and  journalist.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's "Via  Crucis"  is  continued,  and  there  are 
short  stories  by  Tudor  Jenks,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 
and  Seumas  McManus. 


The  June  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
The  ]une  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
contains  an  article  of  great  personal  and  historic 
interest  by  William  Waldorf  Astor  on  the  founder  of 
the  family  in  America,  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  article 
traces  the  stirring  and  tragic  incidents  which  led  to 
the  adventurous  settlement  of  Astoria,  and  many  de- 
tails are  given  of  the  foundation  of  the  Astor  family 
in  America.  Among  the  other  notable  contributions 
are  the  first  installment  of  "  Punch  Notes,"  by  F. 
C.  Burnand,  editor  of  Punch  ;  "  A  Cure  for  Love  : 
A  Story  of  the  Days  to  Come — A.  D.  2090,"  by  H. 
G.  Wells  ;  "  The  Dreyfus  Case  :  A  Group  of  Anti- 
Dreyfusards,"  by  Marie  Belloc- Lowndes  ;  the  second 
part  of  "Silhouettes  in  Parliament,"  dealing  with 
"The  Treasury  Bench  in  the  Commons,"  by  F.  J. 
Higginbottom  ;  the  conclusion  of  "  The  Ship  :  Her 
Story,"  by  W.  Clark  Russell ;  a  powerful  short  story 
by  Basil  Marnan  entitled  "The  Conversion  of 
Nicholas  Fothergill "  ;  and  short  stories  by  H.  B. 
Marriott- Watson  and  Edgar  Jepson. 


If  you  have  the  faintest  idea 
that  your  sight  is  not  perfect, 
it's,  best  to  have  your  eyes 
tested,  as  the  longer  they 
are  deprived  of  the  aid  which 
they  need,  the  weaker  they 
become. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT! 

EDWIN  MARKHAM'S 
POEMS. 

Complete  in  one  volume 
PRICE,  91.00. 

Postage  10c.     Ready  for  deliv- 
ery in  about  3  weeks.     Order 
now  and  secure  copies  of  first 
edition. 

ROBERTSON'S 

130  Post  St. 

The  Macmillan  Company's 

New  Books. 


Wordsworth  and 

the  Coleridges 

AND  OTHER  MEMORIES,  LITERARY 
AND  POLITICAL. 

By  ELLIS  YARNALL. 

Just  Ready.   Cloth,  8vo.    $3.00. 

Of  unusual  breadth  of  interest,  contain- 
ing much  that  is  both  new  and  important. 
Life-long  friendships  with  the  Coleridges,  visits 
to  Wordsworth  and  other  men  of  letters  ; 
talks  with  public  men — Gladstone,  John 
Bright,  Lincoln,  and  Sumner  ;  recollections 
of  churchmen,  active  Tractarians,  as  Keble 
and  others  ;  and  of  economists,  such  as  John 
Stuart  Mill.  All  these  form  a  volume  of 
rarely  interesting  reminiscences. 

Old  Cambridge. 


By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSQN. 

Clotb,  12mo.    $1.25. 

"  Colonel  Higginson's  delightful  book  .  .  .  is  alto- 
gether a  most  enjoyable  and  valuable  one." — Even- 
ing Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  "  National  Studies  in  Amer- 
ican Letters,"  edited  by  George  E.  Woodberry, 
and  designed  to  give  to  our  literature  as  a  national 
expression,  a  more  just  importance  and  truer  per- 
spective than  it  yet  presents  in  popular  knowledge. 


The  Life  of 


Henry  A.  Wise 

BY  HIS  GRANDSON,  THE  LATE 

BARTON  H.  WISE,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Just  Ready.     $3.00. 

The  Life  of  the  Famous 

War  Governor  of  Virginia. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  Bar, 
ranking  high  in  the  political  counsels  of  bis 
party,  a  Minister  to  Brazil,  an  able  Governor 
of  his  State  in  its  most  serious  crises,  and 
fighting  its  battles  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  to  Appomattox. 

From  Comte  to 


Benjamin  Kidd 

THE  APPEAL  TO  BIOLOGY  OR  EVOLUTION 
FOR  HUMAN  GUIDANCE. 

By  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH,  D.  D. 

Author  of"  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law." 
Cloth,  $  1 .50.     Just  Ready. 

Historical  and  criiical— a  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
the  evolutionary  systems  of  ethics,  and  a  study  of 
their  claims  to  authority. 

Social  Phases  of  Education  in 

the  School  and  the  Home 

By  SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brooklinet  Mass, 
Just  Ready.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

Collected  papers  read  before  the  American  Social 
Science,  and  the  National  Educational  Associations, 
and  at  Harvard,  Boston  or  Chicago  Universities, 
during  recent  lecture  courses. 


AMERICAN  EDITION. 

The  Statesman's     1899 


Just  Ready. 
$3.00. 


Year  Book 


American  Editor,  CARROLL  0.  WRICHT, 

IT.  S*  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of 
the  World  for  the  Year  1898.  General  Editor  for 
British  Empire,  etc.,  J.  SCOTT  KEI'jTIE,  Sec- 
retary Royal  Geographical  Society. 

"As  a  reference  book  for  either  English  or  American  read- 
ers, it  is  absolutely  indispensable." — Boston  Transcript, 

"An  ideal  hand-book  of  statistical  information." — Inde- 
pendent. 

Ethics  and  Revelation 


By  HENRY  S.  NASH, 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Author  of  the  "Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience," 
which  the  New  York  Tribune  called  "one  of  the 
most  helpful  treatises  in  the  language." 

Ready  Next  Week.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


May  29,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Sweet  Girl  Under-Graduate. 

The  unfortunate  person  who  has  never  been  a  girl, 
and  never  attended  a  girls'  college,  can  acquire  a  deal 
of  information  about  both  by  reading  "Across  the 
Campus,"  by  Caroline  M.  Fuller.  The  mature 
reader  is  not  favorably  impressed  in  the  opening 
pages  by  a  certain  jejune  tone,  a  girly-girlish  concept 
of  the  humorous,  that  shows  itself  in  a  profuse  and 
slightly  strained  use  of  the  epigrammatic  ;  but  the 
budding  young  women  whom  they  introduce  are 
cleverly  drawn  types,  and  soon  provoke  an  interest 
in  themselves  and  their  novel  environment. 

To  recapitulate  the  story  would  be  difficult  and  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  a  congeries  of  disconnected  inci- 
dents, often  humorous,  sometimes  pathetic,  and  occa- 
sionally tragic,  covering  the  happenings  that  go  to 
make  up  a  college  girl's  life,  from  the  day  she  first 
scrapes  acquaintance  with  her  future  classmates, 
through  all  the  joys  and  pains  of  the  four  years' 
course,  to  the  sad  triumph  of  commencement  and 
her  parting  with  her  alma  mater.  One  learns  from 
it  such  momentous  facts  as  that  it  is  only  the  freshest 
"freshie"  who  wears  gloves  about  college,  that  all 
under-graduates  are  addicted  to  the  soda-water  habit 
and  consume  quantities  of  a  mysterious  confection 
known  as  "ploughed  field,"  that  they  skylark  about 
on  fire-escapes,  that  some  of  them  work  their  way 
through  college  by  sewing  for  more  fortunate  com- 
"radesi  that  a  black  sheep  or  two  may  puff  an  occa- 
sional cigarette,  and  that  they  have  glorious  times  on 
the  slightest  provocation  and  even  slighter  material. 
But,  with  all  this,  one  gets  an  insight  into  the  daily 
life  of  a  group  of  wholesome  young  girls,  who  are 
being  fitted  by  their  work  and  their  influence  on  each 
other  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  it  a  better 
place. 

Beneath  this  shifting  sea  of  college  work  and  play 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  plot  which  takes  hold 
upon  the  reader  and  carries  him  on  to  the  end.  It 
concerns  the  triangular  friendship  of  three  very  strik- 
ing characters  :  a  senator's  daughter,  whose  fine 
abilities  are  clouded  at  first  by  a  too  great  self- 
reliance  that  at  times  degenerates  into  snobbishness  ; 
a  timid  and  lovable  little  girl,  whose  sympathy  and 
goodness  eventually  make  her  a  power  in  the  college 
world  ;  and  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  young  woman 
who  stops  at  nothing  to  attain  her  aim,  and  from  the 
most  admired  and  popular  girl  in  her  class  descends 
by  her  own  faults  until  she  is  the  most  to  be  pitied. 
In  depicting  the  development  of  these  girls  and  the 
action  and  reaction  of  their  characters  one  upon  the 
other,  the  author  has  produced  a  psychological 
study  of  distinct  value. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  ;«w 

A  Youthful  Shepherd  and  His  Love. 

Maurice  Hewlett  is  not  an  old  name  in  English 
letters,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  well  known.  His 
"Songs  and  Meditations"  had  some  notice,  bis 
"Forest  Lovers"  was  pronounced  a  romance  of 
more  than  ordinary  beauty  and  power,  his  "  Earth- 
work Out  of  Tuscany  "  is  in  its  second  edition.  Now 
he  has  given  us  "  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd,"  a 
pastoral  in  two  acts,  and  it  is  something  more  than  a 
finished  piece  of  workmanship. 

The  poem  is  of  the  desire  of  Neanias,  the  young 
shepherd,  to  go  out  from  the  valley  and  see  the 
world,  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  youthful  dreams. 
His  old  grandsire,  who  has  kept  sheep  for  fifty  years, 
and  never  seen  the  sea  a  dozen  miles  away,  tries  to 
dissuade  him,  but  in  vain.  At  the  tarn  on  the  moor 
the  seven  sisters,  daughters  of  earth,  surround  him 
and  entreat  him,  for  they  have  never  before  seen  a 
mortal  so  closely.  Of  the  seven  there  is  but  one  who 
finds  favor  in  the  young  shepherd's  eyes,  and  she  is 
Aglae,  who  is  cruelly  punished  by  Pan  with  dumb- 
ness and  burdens  beyond  her  strength.  The  wooing 
of  Neanias,  his  victory  in  spite  of  Pan  and  the  jeal- 
ous sisters,  his  home-coming  bearing  Aglae  in  his 
arms,  and  the  trials  put  upon  him,  are  sung  in  meas- 
ures best  fitted  to  each  theme.  At  the  end  the  happy 
shepherd  chants  an  Epiphany  hymn  before  his  own 
hearth,  his  loving  Aglae  holding  fast  his  hand. 

The  dramatic  form  in  which  the  poem  is  cast 
brings  out  clearly  the  characters  that  bear  its  action, 
and  in  spite  of  its  mythical  nature  there  is  human  in- 
terest in  every  scene.  There  is  music  here,  and 
fancy,  and  rustic  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  speech  of 
the  country  folk  which  rings  true  of  the  time,  and, 
with  all  its  grace  and  garniture,  there  is  active 
strength. 

Published    by   John    Lane,    New    York ;    price, 

$1.25.  ^  Mirt 

The  Passion  of  a  Princess. 

"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  by  Charles 
Major,  was  first  published  in  September,  1898,  and 
in  April,  1899,  the  nineteenth  edition  was  given  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  romance  founded  on  the  career  of 
Charles  Brandon,  an  English  gentleman,  who  won 
his  spurs  by  bravery  on  the  field,  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  made  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  married  Henry's  sister,  Mary,  the 
youthful  widow  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France. 
The  story  is  related  by  Sir  Edwin  Caskoden,  who 
served  as  Master  of  the  Dance  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  reign  of  "  Bluff  King  Hal." 

There  is  a  simplicity  and  directness  about  the  stor/, 
a  resolute  avoidance  of  side  issues  and  notable  accom- 
paniments, that  will  appeal  to  many  readers.  There 
are  not  a  dozen  speaking  characters  in  its  two  hun- 


dred and  fifty  pages,  and  of  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
queen,  the  prime  minister,  and  one  treacherous  lord 
only.  There  is  little  time  wasted  in  scene-painting, 
and  the  passion  of  the  princess,  and  the  lesser  one  of 
her  lady-in-waiting,  so  fill  the  stage  that  the  lack  of 
acressories  is  not  striking.  Mary  is  shown  as  a  girlish, 
impulsive,  tyrannical  creature,  and  but  rarely  puts  on 
a  royal  dignity  ;  but  she  is  sometimes  tender  and 
winning,  and  in  a  love-compelling  mood.  Brandon, 
who  comes  to  court  and  becomes  a  victim  of  Mary's 
wiles  before  he  is  knighted,  is  versed  in  polite  accom- 
plishments learned  in  France,  a  swordsman  of  match- 
less skill,  and  cheerfully  makes  battle  with  strong 
odds  against  him. 

It  is  a  love-story,  and  in  common  lines,  in  spite  of 
its  royal  heroine,  and  the  interest  it  has  awakened 
comes  of  the  demand  for  cleanly  written  novels  with 
a  happy  ending. 

Published  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  ;  price,  $1.50.  jlhlK 

Marshall's  Story  of  the  Rough  Riders. 
Edward  Marshall,  who  went  to  Cuba  as  a  war- 
correspondent  and  almost  lost  bis  life  as  the  result 
of  a  serious  wound  received  while  serving  with  the 
Rough  Riders  in  the  fight  at  Guasimas,  has  written  a 
book  on  "  The  Story  of  the  Rough  Riders,"  which, 
while  scarcely  as  authoritative  as  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
graphic  narrative  and  marred  here  and  there  by  friv- 
olous anecdotes  "  borrowed  from  the  newspaper 
press,"  nevertheless  presents  many  new  and  interest- 
ing side-lights  on  the  experiences  of  this  famous  or- 
ganization. In  his  preface  he  sums  up  their  achieve- 
ments thus  : 

"  The  Rough  Riders  were  the  first  volunteer  regi- 
ment organized,  armed,  and  equipped.  They  were 
the  first  volunteers  to  land  in  Cuba.  They  raised  the 
first  flag  flown  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  on  foreign  soil  since  the  Mexican  War.  They 
were  the  first  regiment  of  the  army  to  fire  a  shot  at 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  first  man  killed  was  one  of 
them.  Indeed,  they  bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  battle, 
and  they  bore  it  with  unexampled  bravery.  From 
first  to  last  they  were  always  in  the  lead." 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  chapters  are  "  The 
Building  of  the  Regiment,"  "The  First  Battle," 
"  Death  and  Suffering,"  "The  Charge  of  San  Juan," 
and  "The  Men  Who  Died."  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated by  Richard  F.  Outcault,  and  is  supplemented 
with  a  complete  roster  of  the  Rough  Riders. 

Published  by  the  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50.  Jihlrt 


New  Publications. 
The  thirteenth  annual  edition  of  Charles  Alvin 
Gillig's    "London    Guide,"   arranged    especially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  American  tourists,  contains  a  large 
amount  of  descriptive  matter.     Price,  50  cents. 

"Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly,"  the  best  of  Hamlin 
Garland's  longer  stories,  is  out  in  a  new  dress,  a 
revised  edition  by  the  author,  and  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"White  Dandy;  or,  Master  and  I,"  a  horse's 
story,  by  Velma  Caldwell  Melville,  is  a  story  teach- 
ing kindness  to  the  horse,  as  well  as  to  other  animals. 
Published  by  the  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Walter  Pulitzer,  famous  for  his  chess  problems,  has 
written  a  story  entitled,  "That  Duel  at  the  Chateau 
Marsana,"  which  describes  a  chess  contest  for  a 
woman's  love.  Published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

A  volume  of  stories  by  William  O.  Stoddard  con- 
tains "Visitors  at  Grampus  Island,"  "  The  Tale  of 
An  Oir,"  and  a  Cuban  war  story  which  gives  the  title 
to  the  book,  "The  First  Cruiser  Out,"  Published  by 
Herbert  S,  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

DeQuincy's  "Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater,"  with  the  original  preface  of  the  edition  of 
1821,  is  one  of  the  latest  issues  in  the  Temple 
Classics.  The  editing  and  making  of  the  book  are 
worthy  of  the  author  and  the  publishers.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

A  collection  of  the  poems  of  Addie  L.  Ballou  is 
offered  in  a  volume  entitled  "Driftwood."  There 
are  some  eighty  pieces  of  the  verse,  many  of  them 
inspired  by  incidents  of  life  in  California,  and  breath- 
ing a  tender  sentiment.  Published  by  the  Hicks- 
Judd  Company,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  $1.25.  Sold 
only  by  subscription. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  offer  two  new 
works  for  young  readers.  "  First  Steps  in  the  History 
of  Our  Country  "  is  written  on  the  biographic  plan, 
associating  events  and  eminent  characters  (60  cents) ; 
"Through  the  Year,"  in  two  volumes,  presents 
stories  and  poems  arranged  by  topics  seasonable  for 
the  several  divisions  of  the  calendar  (36  cents  each). 

There  are  many  novel-readers  who  are  loyal  ad- 
mirers of  Mrs.  Alexander's  love  -  stories,  and  all 
those  and  some  beside  will  welcome  "  Brown,  V.  C," 
her  latest  work.  A  sorrowing  mother,  an  abandoned 
child,  and  a  mystery  which  is  cleared  up  in  the  end 
furnish  the  motives  for  this  old  fashioned  yet  enter- 
taining tale.  Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.25. 

Jules  Verne's  latest  romance  of  wonder,  "An  Ant- 
arctic Mystery,"  has  been  translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel 


Hoey  and  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  The  story  is  a  development  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  "Adventures  of  Arthur  Gordon 
Pym,"  a  synopsis  of  which  is  presented  in  one  of  the 
early  chapters,  and  the  mystery  of  the  death  of  Poe's 
adventurer  explained.  There  is  the  usual  admixture 
of  scientific  statement,  seriously  fantastic  specula- 
tion, and  close  attention  to  imaginative  details,  all 
given  in  the  author's  familiar  straight-away  style. 
Price,  $1.50.  JlhMt 

The  Prayer— An  Eastern  Fable. 
Jibrail,  the  Lord  of  Angels,  on  a  night — 

Clad  in  gold  plumage  of  a  Homa-bird — 
Sate  in  the  Toba-tree,  which,  tall  and  white, 

Spreadeth  in  Paradise  ;  and  there  he  heard 
The  prayers  of  men  pass  unto  Allah's  Throne, 
Myriads  and  myriads,  like  the  wind's  long  moan. 

And  as  the  wind's  wail  seems  unmarked  to  go 
Without  an  answering  voice,  bidding  it  cease, 

Save  if  the  billows  clamor  to  its  woe. 
Save  it  find  pity  in  the  sighing  trees  ; 

So,  all  unheeded,  through  the  spangled  skies 

That  crying  of  Earth's  childen  seemed  to  rise. 

"Perchance  they  pray    not  well  1    perchance   they 
pray 
For  things   which  plague  by  wishing,"  Jibrail 
said : 
"  Wide  is  the  ear  of  Allah  ;  night  and  day 

All  words  and  thoughts  do  enter  there  ;  the  Dead 
Lie  in  His  Love  ;  the  Living  can  not  die 
Without  the  mercy  of  my  Lord  being  by." 

"  Why  note  I  no  man  answered  ?"    Suddenly, 
Athwart  that  wind  of  wailing  drew  a  word 
Softer  than  any  music  that  might  be, 

Sweeter  than  lover's  voice  was  ever  heard, 
Yet  holding  thunder's  majesty  :  Heaven  spake, 
Saying,  "Yea,  dearest  1  for  thy  strong  love's  sake  I  " 

Then  Jibrail  :  "  Who  is  this  that  wins  to-night 
Such  '  yea '  from  Allah  to  a  single  plea  ? 

I  will  pass  down  along  the  lanes  of  fight 
The  happy  holy  one  of  men  to  see." 

For  Angels  taste  not  any  joy  in  Heaven 

So  glorious  as  the  grace  of  the  Forgiven. 

Thus  the  Archangel  wended,  golden-winged  ; 

And,  tracing  back  the  pathway  of  that  prayer. 
Lit  down  in  midst  of  Indian  city,  ringed 

With  red  walls  ;  and  a  river,  broad  and  fair, 
Threaded  its  palaces.     But  not  from  those 
The  cry  which  Heaven  had  deigned  to  answer  rose. 

Forth  from  a  little  suburb  hut  it  came 
Where,  on  her  face  before  an  idol,  kneeled 

A  girl  of  the  bazaars,  whose  wage  of  shame 
Spent  upon  cakes  and  fruit,  did  feasting  yield 

To  a  gray,  famished  mother  and  frail  child, 

For  joy  of  that  good  food  now  glad  and  wild  ; 

Yet  she — her  forehead  on  the  dust — within. 
With  dry  mouth  murmured  to  the  block  of  brass : 
"  O  Nameless  God  I  let  not  my  daily  sin 
Prevent  that  to  thy  daily  grace  I  pass  1 
Keep  these  I  love,  and  them  to  Swarga  take, 
And  me,  when  all  is  done,  for  Love's  dear  sake  1 " 

Then  mused  the  Archangel,  "  Have  I,  so,  mistook 
Mine  earthly  flight?    Can  such  a  she  as  this 

Have  place  before  the  righteous?  Such  eyes  look 
Straight  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  reach  its 
bliss? 

Nautch-Girl !     Idolatress  1 — and  dare  to  die 

By  the  close  kiss  of  God— Death's  ecstasy  ?  " 

But,  while  Jibrail's  radiance  in  that  room 

Unseen  still  lingered,  fell  the  Voice  again 
In  low  majestic  music  through  the  gloom, 

Uttering:    "Ay  I    bring   her   into  peace  from 
pain  ? 
Hers  was  the  purest  prayer  of  all  were  said  1 " 
And  in  the  morning,  Gunga  Bai  was  dead. 

— Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  London  Telegraph. 


Clement  Scott  has  completed  the  first  volume  of 
his  reminiscences.  It  will  make  a  book  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  and  has  been  written  in  the  last  three 
months.  In  an  interview,  Mr.  Scott  said  :  "  I  shall 
deal  at  length  with  the  progress  of  the  American 
stage,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  American  influx 
here.  We  do  not  send  so  many  actors  and  actresses 
to  the  United  States,  because  we  have  not  them. 
Our  performers  are  not  sufficiently  serious  about  art, 
but  have  been  ruined  by  society,  their  first  considera- 
tion being  smart  parties,  dinners,  and  private  views. 
As  a  result,  we  have  no  Annie  Russells  or  Maude 
Adamses."  i*hut 


The  Summer  Numbers  of 

THE  CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 

will  be  great.  You  can  not  afford  to  miss 
them.  If  you  are  not  taking  The  Century 
regularly,  send  $1.00  and  have  these  num- 
bers sent  to  you  as  issued. 

June— Trie    "  On t-of- Doors    Number  "— 
Now  Ready. 

The  most  superb  set  of  pictures  ever  made  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  a  single  feature  of  natural 
scenery  in  America  appears  in  June.  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rensselaer  has  written  a  delightful  article  on 
Niagara  Falls,  and  for  this  Andr6  Castaigne  has 
made  some  of  his  best  pictures,  a  splendid  panorama 
of  the  falls. 

In  the  same  number  appears  Henry  van  Dyke's 
charming  article,  "  Fisherman's  Luck,"  with  illustra- 
tions ;  an  article  on  "  Voluntary  Life-Savers,"  with  a 
full-page  picture  by  Winslow  Homer  ;  articles  on 
hunting  big  game  ;  "  The  Tramp  and  the  Railroads," 
by  Josiah  Flynt  ;  "  Franklin  as  Writer  and  Journal- 
ist." by  Paul  Leicester  Ford  ;  "Out-of-doors  in 
Texas,"  "  Out-of-doors  in  Colorado,"  with  stories, 
etc. 

July — "Story-Tellers'  Number." 
In  this  will  appear  not  only  an  unusual  number  of 
short  stories  by  living  writers,  but  also  articles  on  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  romancers,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(two  articles,  including  the  true  story  of  Scott's  early 
love),  Victor  Hugo  (Hugo  as  an  artist,  with  a  number 
of  reproductions  of  his  drawings),  Daniel  Defoe 
("The  Making  of  'Robinson  Crusoe,'"  with  por- 
traits of  the  latest  representatives  of  the  Selkirk  and 
Defoe  families),  with  interesting  articles  on  Stevenson 
and  Kipling,  etc. 

August—"  Midsummer  and  Travel." 

Containing  short  stories  and  accounts  of  travel  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  first  part  of 
an  entertaining  series  of  papers  on  China,  as  seen  by 
an  American  woman,  Miss  Scidmore,  the  author  of 
"Java,  the  Garden  of  the  East,"  etc. 

Prank  R.  Stockton's  Novelette, 
"The  Vizlerofthe  Two-Horned  Alexander, '  * 

will  run  through  these  numbers— one  of  Stockton's 
funniest  stories.  The  hero,  born  centuries  ago,  hav- 
ing drunk  of  the  spring  of  immortality,  is  alive  to- 
day to  recount  his  meetings  with  Samson,  Petrarch, 
Napoleon,  etc.  He  acted  as  gardener  for  both 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Miss  Edgeworth.  Short  stories 
by  all  the  best  writers  will  appear  in  these  three  great 
summer  numbers. 

Sent  to  any  address  (changed  as  often  as  a\ 
for  $i,oo.     Arrange,    before  you  go  aw.iy 
for  the  summer,  to  have  them  sent 
to  you  as  issued. 

The  Century  Co., 

Union  Square,  New  York. 
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The  edition  is  limited  to  seven 
books.      Two      vols.,     price, 

bound  in  sheep 5&6.00 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
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the  order,  at  this  price. 
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fpALL  MALL  MAGAZINE.'! 

JUNE    NUMBER    NOW    READY. 

JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR William  Waldorf  Astor 

(With  Pedigree,  Portrait,  Map.  Etc.) 

PUNCH  NOTES.— I  F.  C.  Burnand .  Editor  of  Punch 

(With  Reproductions  of  the  Author's  Early  "  Contributions.") 

A  CURE  FOR  LOVE H.  G.  Wells 

(A  Story  of  the  Days  to  Come.— A.  D.  2090.)  Author  of  "The  Time  Machine,"  Etc 

THE  DREYFUS  CA8E  :   A  GROUP  OF  ANTI-DREYFUSARDS. 

Marie  Belloc-Lowndes 
(With  Portraits  of  Francois  Coppee,  Brunetiere,  Lemaitre,  Paul  Deroulede.  Etc.) 
SILHOUETTES  IN  PARLIAMEN1   :     II.— THE  TREASURY  BENCH  IN 

THE  COMMONS F.  3.  Hlgglnbottom 

(With  Caricature  Portraits  by  George  R.  Halkett.) 

THE  SHIP:  HER  STORY.     (Conclusion) W.  Clark  Russell 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  NICHOLAS  FOTHEEGIIl Basil  Maraan 

(A  Powerful  Short  Story  of  New  York.) 

THE  TURQUOISE  NECKLACE.    (SHORT  STORY) H.  B.  Marriott- Watson 

THE  BURGLAR.  THE  TWINS.  AND  ERNESTINE.  (SHORT  STORY). Ed  gar  Jepgon 

BAKU  AND  ITS  OIL  SPRINGS Francis  H.  Skriue 

(Illustrated  from  Photographs.) 
The  Frontispiece  is  a  Handsome  Photogravure  Reproduction  of  GILBERT  STUART'S  Painting  of 
JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 

25  Cts.  a  Copy.  everywhere.  $3-00  a  Year 

•      PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE,  Astor  Court,  New  York. 
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Judging  from  the  audiences,  superior  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  that  turned  out  to  see  "The  Moth 
and  the  Flame,"  the  Columbia  Theatre  clientele,  after 
its  long  abstinence  from  emotional  plays,  is  ripe  for 
high-class  melodrama.  For  so  one  may  classify  the 
play,  although  the  standard  of  acting  is  strictly 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  good  taste. 
It  is  a  most  enjoyable  play,  and  there  is  not  a  dull 
moment  in  the  performance.  Pleasant  anticipation 
seemed  to  be  in  the  air  ;  the  programme  promised 
an  "  at  home  "  and  a  society  wedding,  and  even 
before  the  curtain  went  up,  one  felt  a  wave  of  the 
electricity  of  success  coming  from  behind  the  curtain 
with  the  festive  sounds  of  laughter  and  applause  that 
was  a  promise  of  good  things  to  come.  And  come 
they  did  wi'h  a  rush. 

The  audi  .ice  was  scarcely  placed  en  rapport  with 
people  an*-  ogs  {done  very  skillfully,  by  the  way, 
in  airy  anc  utertaining  persiflage  by  the  guests  at 
the  "  children's  party  "J  when  tragedy,  in  the  shape  of 
dishonor  and  despair,  entered,  pale  and  staring-eyed, 
on  the  very  heels  of  the  revelers.  An  entertaining 
and  plausible  set  of  revelers,  be  it  said,  whose  levity 
seemed  to  flow  naturally  and  carelessly  from  youth 
and  animal  spirits.  The  population  of  the  "at 
home  "  was  happily  swelled  by  a  number  of  dramatic 
pupils.  A  school  of  acting  let  loose  on  the  stage 
does  lighten  things  up  wonderfully.  The  poor  things 
are  so  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  be  before  the  public, 
and  shake  out  and  air  their  carefully  stored-up  emo- 
tional tricks  of  the  trade.  They  are  so  energetic  in 
everything  they  undertake,  and  all  as  resolutely  con- 
scientious in  rendering  gayety  and  vivacity  as  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  is  in  planting  the  seed  of 
righteousness. 

The  players  were  so  cleverly  arranged  in  the 
mimic  -  stage  audience  that  the  join  between  the 
dramatic  pupils  and  the  principals  of  the  company 
was  not  at  all  apparent  until  the  group  broke  up 
into  brisk,  incisive,  light,  and  clever  dialogue,  trivial 
as  every-day  life,  yet  setting  things  and  people  in 
their  proper  perspective  for  the  benefit  of  the  audi- 
ence. They  were  a  very  openly  cynical  group,  and 
the  ladies  seemed  to  smack  so  very  much  of  the 
smart  set  that  they  rather  took  one's  breath  away  ; 
small  wonder  that  little  Trimmins  crossed  his  pan- 
taletted  and  white-stockinged  legs,  and  easily  con- 
tributed a  cigarette  and  some  minute  profanity  to  the 
hilarity. 

This  small  happening  was  the  hinge  on  which  to 
hang  Marion  Wolton's  slight  rebuke  to  the  offending 
youth,  and  thus  show  that  she  was  of  finer  clay  than 
the  vivacious  ladies  who  permitted  the  liberty.  The 
play  has  several  little  clever  devices  of  the  kind.  In 
the  church  scene,  for  instance,  the  two  kindred  spirits, 
Ethel  and  Mrs.  Lonimer,  are  seated  one  behind  the 
other,  thus  giving  the  former  a  chance  to  turn  and 
face  the  audience  every  time  she  breathes  her  depre- 
ciatory and  racy  comments  into  Ethel's  ear.  Every 
point  is  made  with  telling  effect,  and  added  to  still 
more  by  the  decorous  expression  of  her  face,  and  the 
lowered  tones  of  her  deep,  chest  voice. 

The  balance  between  the  gay  and  the  sombre  ele- 
ments in  the  play  are  very  evenly  sustained.  The  first 
scene  bad  a  fictitious  seeming  of  lightness  and  fri- 
volity ;  then  a  bint  of  trouble  came  when  the  ele- 
ments of  manliness  and  constancy — very  pleasantly 
personified  in  Bruce  McRae — were  disprized  beside 
the  good  looks  and  fascinatingly  wicked  reputation 
of  the  villain,  played,  of  course,  by  Herbert  Kelcey, 
and  played  with  the  usual  excellence  he  displays  in 
these  parts. 

Effie  Shannon  was  the  poor  moth  which  fluttered 
around  the  dangerous,  alluring  flame  until  she  got 
badly  singed,  and  with  her  ashen-fair  hair,  her  deli- 
cate features  and  blonde  coloring,  her  slight  physique 
and  generally  unsubstantial  air,  her  appearance  coin- 
cided very  fittingly  with  the  playwright's  metaphor. 
There  is  a  triple  resemblance  between  her  and  Marie 
Wainwright,  of  face,  voice,  and  acting.  Marie 
Wainwright  is  older  and  has  grown— well,  let  us 
say— plump  ;  but  they  both  have  \hzxfade  coloring 
that  is  delicate  and  pretty  but  lacks  sufficient  em- 
phasis to  create  positive  beauty,  and  in  both  of  them 
the  predominant  personal  note  is  gentleness,  good 
taste,  and  refinement  Both  have  a  talent  in  grace- 
fully and  interestingly  expressing  controlled  suffer- 
ing, although  Marie  Wainwright's  career  in  the  legiti- 
mate has  developed  other  abilities — her  excellent 
reading,  for  instance,  and  a  faculty  she  has  for 
making  herself  romantically  picturesque  in  a  soft- 
voiced,  soft-tinted  way  that  Miss  Shannon's  experi- 
ence in  strictly  modern  drama  has  not  brought  out 
to  such  an  extent. 

Hert  *rt  Kelcey  was,  as  of  yore,  a  dashing,  un- 
scrupulous rascal,  with  the  physical  equipment  and 
magnetic  attractiveness  that  triumphed  over  evil  in 
i   l»     od  made  it  seem  natural  that  he  should  gain 


the  affections  of  that  tenaciously  loving  young  per- 
son, the  heroine.  Marion  Abbott,  as  Mrs.  Lorrimer, 
achieved  the  comedy  success  of  the  play.  She  is  not 
a  beauty,  not  a  particularly  successful  dresser,  and 
her  Bo-Peep  costume  was  downright  unbecoming, 
but  she  had  scarcely  entered  the  Wolton  drawing- 
room  before  she  had  curled  round  the  affections  of 
her  audience,  and  they  could  scarcely  endure  to  ap- 
plaud a  single  scene  without  calling  her  out  for  her 
share.  The  playwright  has  something  of  a  tendressc 
for  the  character  in  spite  of  some  smallness  of  nature 
and  lack  of  scruple  that  he  bestowed  on  it.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Marion  Wolton  would  not  have 
regarded  an  eavesdropper  on  her  love  interview  as 
the  intimate  friend  she  would  choose  to  have  with  her 
in  the  time  of  her  great  trouble— but  very  rapid  con- 
versions take  place  in  stage-land. 

Not  less  rapid  was  the  utilizing  of  Mr.  Dawson  as 
a  suitor  of  the  fair  divorcee,  when  the  author  reached 
the  "  Bless-you-my-cbildren"  stage  of  the  play.  At 
first  glance,  it  might  seem  as  if  a  quiet,  tame  creature 
like  Mr.  Dawson,  who  seemed  somewhat  like  a 
clergyman  who  had  just  left  his  pulpit  at  the  street 
door,  might  not  do  for  the  brilliant,  divorce-loving 
butterfly  ;  but  when  one  comes  to  think  of  married 
friends,  one  realizes  that  there  are  a  great  many  in- 
stances of  silent,  rather  dull  men  being  married  to 
talkative,  lively  women  ;  a  very  happy  arrangement 
for  the  husbands  who  go  through  life  and  society 
thankfully  relying  on  their  brilliant  conjugal  partners 
to  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  social  effort. 

Charles  Siedman,  in  his  short  scene,  gave  a  striking 
and  impressive  presentation  of  the  last  moments  of  a 
weak  man  who  for  the  first  time  is  forced  to  look  his 
own  dishonor  and  crime  in  the  face,  and  sees  nothing 
but  death  before  him. 

Miss  Leila  Ellis,  considering  that  she  was  cradled 
and  brought  up  in  a  fiercely  mouthing  school  of  elo- 
cution, was  as  light,  easy,  and  frothy  as  Ethel  should 
be,  and  her  sparkling,  irregularly  featured  face,  lent 
itself  naturally  and  gayly  to  the  smiles,  and  very  in- 
telligently to  the  small  malices  of  her  part. 

To  sum  up,  the  piece  is  a  very  clever  one,  the 
dialogue  brisk  and  amusing,  the  emotional  scenes 
convincing,  and  the  whole  performance  so  bright, 
spirited,  and  interesting  that  one  feels  perfectly  safe 
in  recommending  lovers  of  the  play  who  have  almost 
forgotten  the  theatres  in  the  reign  of  trivial  drama 
to  go  see  it  without  fail. 


In  the  meanwhile,  between  the  Tivoli  and  South- 
well's a  merry  war  is  waging,  if  war  it  can  be  called, 
in  which  the  cross-firing  of  the  enemy  is  represented 
by  almost  weekly  changes  of  bill,  and  the  spoils  are 
the  dollars  of  a  music  loving  public.  Competition  is 
the  life  of  trade,  and  this  healthful  rivalry  is  a  good 
thing  for  those  of  us  who  love  our  theatrical  palate 
to  be  tickled  with  variety  and  tasteful  serving. 
Truth  to  tell,  we  are  having  more  variety  than  we 
demand  ;  and  just  as  one  hates  to  have  a  good  chef 
waste  his  forces  by  serving  us  more  of  his  pieces  de 
resistance  than  we  can  do  justice  to,  so  we  feel  an 
economical  pang  of  regret  at  seeing  both  of  these 
houses  withdraw  their  very  excellent  bills  of  last 
week  before  they  have  fairly  exhausted  their  drawing 
attraction. 

At  the  Tivoli  I  counted  six  new  faces  among  the 
women  (including  those  who  were  new-comers  in 
"The  Geisha"),  all  but  one  young  and  comely; 
besides,  there  were  two  child  prodigies,  one  of  whom, 
pretty  little  Hazel  Callahan,  of  the  precocious  talent 
and  the  scratchy  phonograph  voice,  ought  to  have 
affectionately  been  spanked  and  put  to  bed  about  the 
lime  the  opera  was  beginning.  The  poor  little 
midget,  thus  early  beginning  to  rub  off  her  downy 
baby  bloom,  filled  in  "  Orpheus  "  the  role  of  Cupid, 
formerly  made  familiar  to  us  by  that  most  minute  of 
adults,  Ida  Mulle,  in  Digby  Bell's  production  of  the 
same  opera,  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Southwell's  company  produced  their  double  bill  of 
' '  Pinafore  "  and  ' '  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  in  excellent 
shape  ;  "  Pinafore  "  went  with  great  vim,  and  Mas- 
cagni's  opera,  considering  that  it  was  sung  by  light- 
opera  singers,  was  rendered  surprisingly  well.  If  the 
excellent  Southwell  chorus  could  replace  the  tin- 
voiced  Tivoli  maidens,  or  if  some  of  the  Tivoli  prin- 
cipals could  be  transferred  to  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  we  would  have  a  very  complete  light-opera 
organization.  As  it  is,  I  think  the  superior  staging 
and  costuming  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  has  caused 
its  rival  to  set  its  teeth  and  resolve  not  to  be  outdone. 
At  all  events,  both  of  these  important  details  have 
been  looked  after  more  carefully  of  late;  in  "Or- 
pheus," all  three  acts,  and  notably  the  first,  with  its 
pretty,  pastoral,  golden  wheat-field  and  sheaves  of 
real  wheat,  were  set  with  unusual  taste  and  good 
effect. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  both  houses  were  drawing 
good-sized  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  yet  both  have 
withdrawn  their  bills  and  pitted  against  each  other 
Strauss's  "Gypsy  Baron  "and  De  Koven's  "Man- 
darin." The  "  Mandarin  "  is  novel  and  Oriental,  but 
one  sees  signs  of  De  Koven's  little  fount  of  melody 
thinning  out;  and  the  music  of  "The  Gypsy 
Baron"  is,  while  odd,  freakish,  and  unusual,  very 
striking  ;  in  places  it  is  almost  like  grand  opera,  but 
with  the  rich  strains  of  Offenbach  and  Mascagni  still 
ringing  in  the  memory  it  seems  a  pity  to  have 
shouldered  them  aside  so  quickly  to  make  room  for 
the  works  of  lesser  men.  Josefita. 


AN    INDIAN    SUMMER. 


[The  following  ode,  printed  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
was  written  by  England's  poet  laureate  to  celebrate  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  Queen  Victoria  last  Wednesday.] 
Springtime  was  flowering  in  your  fair  young  face, 

When  first  the  sceptre  laid  on  you  its  load. 

Springtime  and    seedtime  —  and    how    well    you 
sowed  : 
In  the  rough  furrows  life's  long  duties  trace, 
Scattering  with  lavish  heart  the  smiles  of  youth  and 
grace. 

Though  April  sandaled  with  its  flowers  your  feet, 

And  sang  its  amorous  descant  in  your  ears, 

You,  with  a  foresight  wiser  than  your  years, 

Bethought  you  of  the  time,  more  serious,  sweet, 

When  mellow  fruit  is  stored,  and  stacked  is  ripened 

wheat. 

With  heart  as  tender  as  the  bud  half  blown, 
Yet  in  the  very  season  of  young  love. 
Kneeling,  you  sought  its  impulse  from  above, 
Choosing  for  consort  of  your  earthly  throne 
A  soul  akin  to  yours,  a  mind  to  match  your  own. 

Glowed  your  summer  o'er  the  land, 
You,  with  your  people  round,  you  could  forecast 
Rich  fruiting  future  planted  in  the  past, 
Engaging  promise  of  rule,  rightly  planned, 
Of  freedom  round  your  shores,  and  in  the  sea  com- 
mand. 

Then  slowly  comes  the  time  when  summers  wane, 
And  from   the  sunshine   something    seems   with- 
drawn 
As  pensive  shadows  lengthen  on  the  lawn, 
When  only  bindweed  lingers  in  the  lane, 
The  one  sweet  thing  that  then  unwithered  doth  re- 
main. 

But  there  is  beauty  in  autumnal  bough, 
No  less  than  in  dear  April's  dewy  leaves, 
When,  with  its  store  of  golden  girdled  sheaves 

Piled,  stands  the  grain  where  one  time  passed  the 
plough 

And  ripened  labor  reaps  fulfillment  of  its  vow. 

For  though  no  more  the  oblivious  cuckoo  calls 
From  land  to  land,  nor  longer  on  the  spray 
Of  yellowing  elm  the  throstle  vaunts  bis  lay. 

The  ring-dove's  mate,  as  fades  the  leaf  and  falls, 

Reiterates  note  of  love  that  never  palls. 

From  hamlet  roofs,  blue  spires  of  smoke  once  more — 
As  dies  the  day  in  mist  along  the  dale, 
And  widowed  evening  weeps  behind  her  veil — 
From  log-replenished  ingle  heavenward  soar, 
And  lamps  are  early  lit  and  early  latched  the  door. 

Season  it  is  less  earthly  than  divine, 

When  love's  rich  guerdons  with  the  days  increase 
And  cares  are  softened  'neath  the  crown  of  peace, 
When  all  we  have  won  'twere  easy  to  resign — 
A  season  like  to  this,  loved  lady,  now  is  thine. 

Through  life's  successive  labors,  one  by  one, 
Still  moving  on  to-day,  no  more  you  roam. 
Seeking  fresh  tasks,  but  fruit  of  harvest  home, 
Fruit  blent  with  flowers,  warmed  by  October's  sun 
Are  round  your  throne  entwined  and  harvest  hymns 
begun. 

Oh,  what  a  harvest,  lady,  now  is  yours. 
Empire  and  fame  and  glory,  and  above 
Glory  and  fame  a  universe's  love — 
Love  rooted  deep  in  reverence  that  insures 
Remembrance  of  your  name  as  long  as  time  en- 
dures. 

Long  may  the  Indian  summer  of  your  days 
Yet  linger  in  the  land  you  love  so  well, 
And  long  may  we,  who  no  less  love  you,  dwell 

In  the  reposeful  radiance  of  your  gaze, 

A  golden  sunset  seen  through  autumn's  silvery  haze. 
— Alfred  Austin. 


—  The  Jesse  Moore  "  AA "  Whisky  is 
rapidly  superseding  all  other  brands  because  of  its 
purity  and  excellence. 


Sarah  Bernhardt's  first  appearance  in  the  role  of 
Hamlet,  at  her  theatre  in  Paris  on  May  20th,  before 
a  brilliant  audience  composed  of  social  and  artistic 
celebrities  of  Paris,  proved  a  veritable  triumph  for 
her.  The  translation  of  the  tragedy  into  prose  by 
Eugene  Marand  and  Marcel  Schwabe  followed  the 
original  closely.  Mme.  Bernhardt  made  a  youthful- 
looking  Hamlet,  with  a  black  costume  and  blonde 
hair.  She  introduced  much  original  business,  and 
her  acting  throughout  was  especially  fine.  The  per- 
formance only  ended  at  1:30  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  great  tragedienne  was  recalled  six  times, 
the  public  standing,  and  frantically  applauding  and 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  During  the  entr'acte 
a  discussion  regarding  Shakespeare  caused  a  quarrel 
between  Catulle  Mendes,  the  poet  and  playwright, 
and  M.  Vassor,  which  resulted  in  an  exchange  of 
blows.  Friends  intervened  and  separated  the  com- 
batants, but  they  met  the  next  morning  with  swords 
on  the  Isle  de  la  Grand  Gatte,  and  Mendes  was  seri- 
ously wounded.  Mme.  Menkes  came  to  the  scene 
without  her  husband's  knowledge,  and  awaited  the 
end  of  the  duel  in  a  carriage  near  by.  It  was  the 
critic's  fourteenth  duel.  j^^ 
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Eye-Glasses  on 
Any  Oculist's 

prescription  becomingly  made  to  fit,  and  never  slip — tilt — 
or  waver.  New  clip  does  it  (50  cents).  Latest  Eastman 
Kodak— fits  the  coat-pocket  and  makes  large  pictures  at 
small  expense. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled — Factory  on  premises — 
Quick  repairing — Phone,  Main  10. 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Stereo  Field  Glasses. 

OPTICIANS  VnInC^pH,"PP',RflT'J3- 

c        SCIENTIfiC    ■ 

64Z  Market  ot.  instruments, 

~ur*StR  CMOTuCXE.BimOiNt, 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestinh  Kreling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Times  of  "  The  Mandarin."     Monday,  May 
agth — One  Week  Only — Magnificent  Revival  of 

-:-   THE    MASCOT   -:- 

Andran's  Best  Comic  Opera. 

Next — Gracie    Plaisted    in    "The    Merry    War." 

Matinee  Saturday  Afternoon. 

Popular  Prices 36  and  50  cents 

Our  Telephone  Bush  o. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 


Beginning    Monday,     May    20th.     Second    Week.     The 

Impressive  Success. 

HERBERT  KELCEY— EFFIE  SHANNON 

COMPANY. 

Presenting  Clyde  Fitch's  American  Play, 

-:-  THE   MOTH    AND   THE    FLAME   -:- 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

They  Are  Coming.  The  Real,  Live  "  Brownies."  On 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  Nights,  and  Saturday 
Afternoon,  June  1,  2,  and  3,  1899,  Magnificent  Pro- 
duction of  Palmer  Cox's  Beautiful  Modern  Operetta, 

-:-  THE  BROWNIES  IN  FAIRYLAND  -:- 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  California  Club.     200  Children  on 

the  Stage.     30  Great  Specialties. 
Reserved  Seat« 25c,  50c,  and  75c. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


To-Day  and  To-Morrow.    Last  Performances  of 
THE  GYPSY  BARON. 

Matinee  To-Day.     Week  of  May  29th, 

-:-    PRINCESS    NICOTINE   -:- 

Reserved   seats,    25c   and    50    cents.     Gallery,    15c. 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Sunday  Matinee,  May  28th. 

Clifford  &  Huth,  the  Comedians,  in  "A  High-Born 
Lady"  ;  Henry  French,  the  Great  Juggler  and  Bicyclist ; 
Moung  Toon,  the  Burmese  Wonder ;  Montgomery  & 
Stone  ;  Billy  Van  ;  the  Donovans  ;  Montrose  Troupe  ; 
and  the  Escamillos.  Special  Decoration  Day  Matinee, 
Tuesday,  May  30th. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  toe  ;  Opera  Chairs 
and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sauealito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing  April   23,  1899. 

WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a-  m.;  1:45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  at 

5:15  p.  m.      Returning  same    evening,   arriving    in   San 

Francisco  at  11:30  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8: UO,    9:00,    10:00,    11:00   a.m.; 
1:45,  2:30,  and  4  p.  m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  San  Francisco,  81.40. 

EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

KEFKESHMEMS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  VktaJi  will  leave  Tfburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,   2:00,    and   4   p.  m.     Returning,   leave   El   Campo, 
11:15  a.  m.  ;  1:00.  3:00,  and  5:00  P.  M. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

insr  isr:E_ws:F.A.i3:E:Eas 

ANYWHERE  AT  ANYTIME 
Call  on  or  Write 

E.  G.  DUKE'S  SDVEBTISIHG  HGENCY 

64  &  65  Merchants'  Exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


'morphines 


AND  OPIUM., 

EE  TRIAL! 

treatment! 

[sent    to    anyone    addicted    to     MORPHINE,! 
OPIUM,or  other    DRUG     HABIT.     Anab- 

E  solute  Permanent  Home  Cure.    Con-e- 

I  spondence  invited,  especially  from  Physicians. 

'Confidential. 

ST.    PAUL  ASSOCIATION, 

48  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 


An  Excursion 
Into  the  country,  out  camping,  fishing,  or  just  a  pic- 
nic, will  be  incomplete  in  outfit  unless  supplied  with 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk.  In  tea, 
coffee,  and  many  summer  beverages  it  is  delicious. 
Don't  buy  unknown  brands. 


Eleanora  Duse  is  at  Naples,  where  she  has  pro- 
duced D'Annuczio's  one-act  play  "  La  Gloria,"  in 
which  she  is  said  to  have  surpassed  herself.  The 
piece  is  highly  poetical  and  original,  and  is  based 
upon  the  text  preached  by  Solomon,  that  all  is  vanity, 
even  glory.  Signora  Duse  was  called  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  times  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  and 
there  was  a.loud  call  for  the  author,  who,  however, 
was  not  present.  JthMt 


There  is  good  and  bad 
galvanized  iron.  Apollo  is 
good,  all  and  always  ;  there 
is  no  other. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
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DEATH    OF    FRANCISQUE    SARCEY. 


Career  of  the  Famous  French   Dramatic  Critic- 

His  Quarrels  with  Coquelin  and  Yvette 

Guilbert,  the  Chanson  Singer. 


M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  who  died  in  Paris  on  May 
15th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  was  long  recognized 
as  the  ablest  dramatic  critic  in  France.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  a  professor's  career,  but,  after  teaching 
some  time  in  the  provinces,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1859 
on  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  and  tried  his  hand 
at  journalism.  He  contributed  to  Le  Figaro  and 
other  papers,  and  in  i860  resigned  his  professorship 
to  become  dramatic  critic  on  L'Opinion  Nationals, 
which  had  just  been  founded.  He  was  employed  in 
the  same  capacity  on  Le  Temps  after  1867.  For 
three  or  four  years  he  contributed  frequently  to  a  new 
paper,  Le  Gaulois,  started  in  1868.  Since  then  he 
has  been  actively  connected  with  Le  XlXme  Steele, 
besides  contributing  to  Le  Gaque-Petii,  L'Estafette, 
La  France,  and  Le  Figaro.  He  wrote  in  a  vein  that 
made  the  easiest  and  most  delightful  of  reading,  but 
which  was  quite  inimitable  even  to  the  most  skillful 
of  practitioners. 

Although  a  very  busy  man  (for  he  also  wrote  of 
politics  and  municipal  sewage),  it  was  a  usual  thing 
to  meet  the  old  gentleman  in  an  obscure  theatre 
carefully  studying  a  still  obscurer  actor  who  had 
just  come  in  from  the  provinces — a  favorable  word 
from  Sarcey  and  the  unknown  player  was  established. 
He  was  an  infallible  judge  of  the  player.  Though 
latter-day  reviewers  were  sometimes  angered  and 
oftener  amused  at  his  opinions  of  some  production, 
his  judgment  of  actors  and  actresses  remained  to  the 
last  as  unquestioned  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  He 
spared  no  one,  no  matter  how  popular  a  favorite  he 
might  be.  Only  recently  he  had  quite  a  tilt  with 
Coquelin,  whose  production  of  "Plus  Que  Reine" 
at  the  Porte  Saint-Maitin  he  saw  fit  to  criticise 
severely.  Coquelin  replied  that  he  was  playing  to 
even  larger  houses  than  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
drew,  which  was  true  at  the  lime  ;  but  his  subse- 
quent receipts  have  gradually  diminished.  Sarcey 
answered  him  by  saying  : 

"Coquelin  finds  that  I  am  growing  old.  Alas,  we 
all  grow  old,  my  poor  friend.  You  have  just  discov- 
ered that  for  yourself,  in  playing  Bonaparte.  You 
divide  my  life  into  two  parts  :  up  to  1880  I  was  the 
national  critic  ;  after  that  I  became  foolish  ;  I  think 
you  are  mistaken.  The  lines  of  division  are  not  so 
simply  drawn.  I  have  my  days,  like  everybody,  and, 
which  is  extraordinary,  my  days  correspond  with 
yours.  When  you  played  Petrucio  in  '  Megere 
Apprivoiiee,'  I  was  the  next  day  full  of  talent  and 
intelligence.  You  no  sooner  played  Fanfan  de 
Tulipe  than  I  became  an  idiot.  You  played  Labris- 
siere  in  'Thertuidor,'  and  I  again  became  the  na- 
tional critic.  You  played  Ohnet's  Colonel  Roque- 
brune,  and  again  I  fell.  You  played  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac, and  I  reached  the  clouds.  You  play  Bona- 
parte, and  I  become  an  old  fool.  Oh,  my  dear 
Coquelin  ;  I  pray  you,  play  only  good  roles,  and  play 
them  always  perfectly.  If  you  will  not  do  this  for 
your  sake,  do  it  for  mine." 

Another  of  his  recent  quarrels  was  called  the 
"  Affaire  Guilbert  -  Sarcey,"  which  was  started  by 
his  declaration  that  Yvette's  art  had  retrograded 
instead  of  improved.     He  wrote  : 

"I  read  the  other  day,  in  one  of  the  many  articles 
which  burn  incense  before  her  altar  every  morning, 
that  it  was  her  ambition  to  act  in  tragedy  some  day, 
and  that  she  would  astonish  the  world  by  a  new  trans- 
formation. I  hope  thatis  a  jest.  What  an  unbearable 
manner  she  has  formed  1  She  drags  on  the  last 
syllables  of  the  verses  with  a  sort  of  prolonged  moan 
which  by  dint  of  endless  repetition  finally  irritates  the 
nerves  painfully.  She  makes  pauses  ;  you  think  she 
is  holding  the  word  back  merely  to  send  it  out  more 
strongly  ;  not  at  all  ;  she  purposely  lets  the  end  of 
the  phrase  drop  or  utters  it  in  speech  so  rapid  that  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  anything.  In  the  per- 
petual jugglery  there  is  an  enervating  affectation. 
Affectation  she  carries  into  everything.  I  thought  to 
myself,  the  saddest  thing  in  all  this  business  is  that  at 
present  all  foreigners  passing  through  our  city,  en- 
ticed by  continuous  and  noisy  advertising,  rush  to  hear 
Mile.  Yvette  Guilbert,  listen  in  amazement,  and  go 
off  saying  :  '  Can  it  be  this  that  they  are  making 
such  a  fuss  over  in  Paris  ? '  And  they  take  us  for  im- 
beciles." 

Yvette  maintained,  with  her  feminine  humor,  that, 
as  Sarcey  bought  his  seat,  he  was  no  critic,  but  a 
mere  spectator,  and  had  lost  the  privilege  of  public 
abuse.    To  which  he  replied  : 

"  Mile.  Yvette  Guilbert  seems  much  surprised  that 
I  should  have  paid  thirty  francs  to  hear  her  sing  the 
other  day.  After  hearing  her  I  understand  her  as- 
tonishment. She  may  calm  herself.  I  shall  not  get 
caught  again.  However,  I  only  half  regret  the  ex- 
pense. It  is  true  that  the  songs  of  Mile.  Yvette 
Guilbert  are  lugubrious  and  sung  with  insupportable 
affectation,  but  her  letters  are  a  joy.  Would  to  God 
that  her  songs  were  as  gay  as  her  letters. 

"  Believe  me,  mademoiselle,  instead  of  wasting 
your  time  writing  letters,  useless  at  best,  you  would 
do  better  to  meditate  upon  the  advice  of  a  critic  who 
may  be  right,  even  though  he  paid  for  his  seat. 
That  critic  strongly  supported  and  praised  you  when 
you  first  appeared,  because  you  then  gave  new  life  to 
the  fight,  popular  song  by  a  little  grain  of  originality, 
because  you  had  your  own  manner  and  talent.  It  is 
not  he  who  has  changed." 

Sarcey  went  on  saying  practical  and  unflattering 
things  about  the  singer  of  chansons,  and  at  last 
Yvette  dropped  her  role  of  witty  indifference  and  supe- 
riority, and  lost  her  temper.  Nothing  could  satisfy 
her  anger  but  a  personal  meeting  with  her  enemy. 


Accordingly  she  sallied  forth  to  59  Rue  de  Douai, 
where  M.  Sarcey  lives.  How  much  of  the  tale 
which  the  gossips  tell  about  that  interview  is  true,  one 
can  not  say,  but  the  story  goes  that,  when  the  servant 
announced,  "  Mile.  Yvette  Guilbert,"  M.  Sarcey  pre- 
tended not  to  hear,  and  went  on  with  his  writing. 
Yvette  waited  a  minute,  coughed,  then  swept  across 
the  room  to  where  her  foe  sat,  beside  his  writing- 
desk,  and  gave  the  illustrious  critic  a  sharp  tap, 
which  might  have  been  playful  or  might  have  been 
insulting.  M.  Sarcey  rose  with  exaggerated  courtesy 
and  remarked : 

"  Pardon  :  I  was  so  busy  with  you  in  mind  that  I 
had  to  finish  my  sentence  before  I  could  greet  you  in 
person.    Can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ?    Pray  sit  down." 

Yvette  came  to  the  point  at  once. 

"  M.  Sarcey,  you  are  a  cad  1  " 

He  bowed,  with  a  smile  of  grateful  recognition. 

"A  cad,  monsieur  I"  said  madame,  in  her  most 
blood-curdling  tones. 

"  You  have  said  so,  madame." 

"  You  are  an  insolent,  who  makes  cowardly  attacks 
upon  a  woman." 

"  Oh,  we  are  coming  on,  madame.  Your  style  im- 
proves ;  but  let  me  state  that,  as  a  woman,  Mile. 
Guilbert  is  nothing  to  me.  What  I  may  say  of  her 
public  character  can  not  affect  her  innocent  private 
reputation." 

The  sarcasm  was  too  much  for  Yvette.  She 
jumped  in  a  white  rage. 

"I  regret,"  said  M.  Sarcey,  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  pile  of  paper  on  his  desk,  "  that  pile  of 
white  sheets  must  be  covered  before  noon  ;  and,  if 
we  have  no  more  to  say  to  each  other " 

The  raging  diveite  seized  the  brass  inkstand  and, 
in  a  flash,  overturned  it  upon  the  sheets. 

"They  were  to  be  dirtied.  They  are  dirtied,"  she 
said,  striking  a  superb  pose.     M.  Sarcey  bowed. 

"Good-day,  madame.  There  are  still  ink  and 
paper  to  be  found,"  and  he  rang  for  the  servant. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


STAGE    GOSSIP 


Second  Week  of  the  "Moth  and  the  Flame." 

Erne  Shannon  and  Herbert  Kelcey  have  made  a 
hit  in  Clyde  Fitch's  society  drama,  "  The  Moth  and 
the  Flame,"  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  crowd  the 
Columbia  Theatre  during  the  second  week  of  their 
engagement.  The  play  is  full  of  strong  climaxes,  the 
scenic  effects  are  novel  and  striking,  and  the  sup- 
porting company  is  excellent.  There  will  be  a  special 
Decoration  Day  matic^e  on  Tuesday. 

An  unusual  amount  of  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  the  stock  company  which  Charles  and  Daniel  Froh- 
man  have  organized  for  the  coming  summer  season 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  San  Francisco  theatre- 
goers will  doubtless  miss  the  popular  Frawleys,  but  in 
their  stead  we  will  have  one  of  the  best  stock  com- 
panies of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  this  city.  Henry 
Miller  will  head  the  company,  which  will  include 
Edward  J.  Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Walcot, 
Guy  Standing,  C.  Leslie  Allen,  James  Lindsey, 
Frank  Lamb,  Marie  Derickson,  Ida  Waterman, 
Margaret  Anglin,  and  Margaret  Dale. 

Among  the  plays  to  be  produced  are  the  Empire 
Theatre  successes,  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy "  and 
"Phroso";  "The  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula," 
which  E.  H.  Sothern  produced  early  this  season  ; 
two  John  Drew  successes,  "The  Liars"  and 
"  One  Summer's  Day," — all  new  to  San  Francisco  ;  a 
revival  of  "  Heartsease"  ;  and  elaborate  productions 
of  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"   and   "Julius  Csesar." 


Fraudulent  Warrants  and  the  City  Treasury. 
Auditor's  Office,  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  May  22,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut  :   I  have  read   in  to-day's 
issue  of   your   journal    an    editorial  criticising  the 
finance  department  of  this  municipality.     It  would 
seem  from  the  sentiments  therein  expressed  that  the 
whole  system  is  at  loose  ends  and  therefore  radically 
wrong.    As  a  verification  of  this  opinion  your  article 
refers  to  a  published  statement  of  the  auditor  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  powerless  to  detect  fraud  upon  the 
city  treasury.     Let  me  explain  that  the  statement  in 
question  was  made  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
McGlade  affair  and  "  stuffed  pay-rolls  "  generally. 

That  statement  may  be  truthfully  repeated.  When 
the  head  of  a  department  of  the  city  government, 
having  in  charge  all  the  machinery,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  method  of  pre- 
paring demands  of  his  office,  conspires  to  engineer  a 
crooked  claim,  fully  equipped  with  all  its  proper  forms 
and  legal  signatures,  down  to  the  treasurer,  what  eye 
can  follow  his  movements  or  see  in  that  perfectly 
made-out  document  evidence  of  fraud?  Will  any- 
body suggest  a  plan  that  will  absolutely  stop  the 
evil  ?  Now  do  not  conclude  from  these  queries  that 
no  effective  effort  is  made  to  investigate,  and  that  no 
demands  are  halted  on  their  journey.  Over  five 
thousand  claims  pass  through  the  auditor's  bands 
each  month.  Every  individual  claim  is  scrutinized 
witfc  the  utmost  care  ;  a  large  percentage  of  them 
are  held  up  for  investigation  and  consultation  with 
the  department  whence  they  came,  and  many  are 
audited  only  after  they  are  cut  down  to  a  merchant's 
or  business  man's  known  value.  For  instance,  I 
have  on  my  desk  at  this  writing  a  department  claim 
for  supplies.  The  bill  amounts  to  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  yet  I  find  from  inquiry 
in  competent  quarters  that  the  amount  is  fourteen 
dollars  too  high.  Somebody  is  trying  (but  failing}  to 
work  these  dollars  out  of  the  city.  I  only  allude  to 
this  as  a  sample  case  of  many.  But  how  can  the 
auditor  from  his  certain  knowledge  know  that  all  of 
these  five  thousand  claims  are  correct,  or  when  can 
he  personally  examine  every  signature  of  that  vast 
bundle  ?  How  is  he  to  know  if  the  goods  specified 
in  a  supply  demand  have  been  delivered,  or  the  ser- 
vices specified  in  a  salary  warrant  have  been  ren- 
dered, except  by  the  demands  themselves  ?  When  a 
demand  reaches  the  auditor,  it  is  noticed  that  it  has 
passed  through  the  proper  committee  for  examina- 
tion, and  has  been  approved  by  that  committee  and 
also  by  the  finance  committee.  After  it  leaves  the 
auditor  it  goes  back  to  its  department  to  be  checked 
and  given  out  to  the  owner  on  his  receipt.  From 
the  treasury  it  comes  back  to  the  auditor,  is  checked 
off,  and  then  deposited  in  the  auditor's  vaults  for 
safe-keeping.  This  is  truly  a  devious  round,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  effectively  safe  method  of  pay- 
ing out  public  moneys. 

I  do  not  assume  that  no  system  can  be  found  that 
will  effectively  check  and  destroy  every  plan  adapted 
to  loot  the  public  treasury,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
present  system  to  prevent  fraud  is  a  failure.  I  only 
say  if  the  head  of  a  department  should  conspire  to 
take  part  in  a  fraudulent  transaction,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  catch  him.  "Stuffed  pay-rolls"  and  crooked 
warrants  are  impossible  with  honest  and  competent 
heads  of  departments. 

Respectfully,        Asa  R.  Wells, 
Auditor,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 


At  the  Grand   Opera  House. 

The  Southwell  Opera  Company's  revival  of  "The 
Gypsy  Baron,"  which  has  been  well  received  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  during  the  week,  will  give  way 
on  Monday  evening  to  William  Furst's  charming 
comic  opera,  "The  Princess  Nicotine,"  in  which 
Lillian  Russell  scored  one  of  her  greatest  successes. 
The  music  is  bright  and  tuneful,  while  the  libretto, 
by  Charles  Alfred  Byrne  and  Louis  Harrison, 
abounds  in  pleasing  lyrics  and  clever  dialogue.  In- 
asmuch as  the  action  of  the  opera  takes  place  prin- 
cipally on  a  tobacco  plantation  in  Cuba  about  1750, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  elaborate 
scenery  and  picturesque  costuming. 

The  cast  will  include  Edith  Mason  in  the  titie-rdle, 
Daisy  Thome  as  Calitina,  Bertha  Ricci  as  the  Duch- 
ess, Hattie  Belle  Ladd  as  Gormoz,  Gertrude  Hayes 
as  Manuella,  Jeanette  Fredericks  as  Pepita,  Maude 
Howard  as  Cinquita,  William  Wolff  as  Don  Pedro, 
Thomas  H.  Persse  as  Chicos,  Arthur  Wooley  as 
Cabanna,  Winifred  Goff  as  Nava  Munda,  Charles 
Arling  as  the  Bishop,  and  Nace  Bonville  as  the 
Watchman. 

The  Orphenm. 

The  leadiog  feature  of  the  Orpheum's  bill  for  next 
week  will  be  Clifford  and  Huth,  the  versatile  come- 
dians, who  are  favorites  in  San  Francisco,  and  will 
doubtless  be  given  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  Mon- 
day evening.  Their  new  sketch  is  entitled  "  A 
High-Born  Lady,"  in  which  Clifford  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  appear  as  a  chappie  and  Miss  Huth 
will  introduce  her  coon  songs.  Henry  French, 
another  new-comer,  has  a  new  specialty  in  which  he 
combines  with  his  feats  of  jugglery  some  marvelous 
bicycle- riding  tricks. 

Those  retained  on  the  bill  are  Moung  Toon  and 
Moung  Chet,  the  Burmese  wonders,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  their  feet,  legs,  head,  and  shoulders,  do  one 
of  the  most  sensational  juggling  acts  ever  seen  in 
this  city ;  Billy  Van,  the  entertaining  monologist ; 
Montgomery  and  Stone,  black-face  comedians  ;  the 
Donovans,  Irish  comedians  ;  the  Montrose  Troupe, 
acrobats  ;  and  the  Escamillos,  the  head  -  to  -  head 
balancers. 


She  Who  Beads 

Periodicals  devoted  to  women's  interest  must  be 
bewildered  by  contradictory  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  art  of  beauty.  The  simple  truth,  there 
is  no  such  preserving  toilet  article  among  women's 
possessions  as  Creme  de  Lis  for  the  complexion. 

A  Great  American  Industry. 

The  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  has  just  been  reorganized  and  incorporated  as 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company.  The  capitaliza- 
tion is  $20,000,000.  The  incorporators  are  H.  Lee 
Borden,  Joseph  Milbank,  William  J.  Rogers,  Albert 
J.  Milbank,  and  Isaac  Milbank.  The  entire  stock 
was  taken  by  the  old  company,  except  a  portion 
which  was  set  aside  to  be  sold  to  some  of  the  most 
valued  employees  of  the  company.  Borden's  Con- 
densed Milk  Company  is  at  the  present  time  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  proprietary  food  products  in 
the  world. 

The  first  output  of  Gail  Borden's  invention  dates 
back  to  1857,  and  a  year  later  an  organization  was 
formed  which  has  been  known  as  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Company.  The  fame  of  the  Gail 
Borden  brand  became  world-wide.  The  Civil  War 
precipitated  upon  the  company  very  heavy  demands 
for  its  product,  and  the  Northern  armies  were  sup- 
plied as  extensively  as  manufacturing  facilities  would 
permit.  During  the  late  war  with  Spain,  among 
the  first  food  supplies  to  follow  the  American  troops, 
whether  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines,  was 
the  "  Eagle  Brand,"  and  the  Red  Cross  outfit  was 
not  considered  complete  without  a  liberal  stock. 
Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  exploring  expedi- 
tions to  the  Arctic  regions  have  deemed  it  a  most  im- 
portant item  of  food.  Lieutenant  Peary's  present 
expedition  was  well  supplied  with  it.    D 


There  is  a  notable  nicety  about  Paris  fashions  in 
button-hole  flowers  for  this  year,  according  to  the 
Westminster  Gazette.  They  demand  for  early  walk 
Russian  violets  ;  for  afternoon  calls,  red  carnations  ; 
for  the  theatre,  white  carnations  ;  for  dinner-parties, 
orchids  ;  and  for  balls,  gardenias.  ,*but 


A  Revival  of  "The  Mascot." 
The  production  of  Smith  and  De  Koven's  Chinese 
comic  opera,  "  The  Mandarin,"  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  work  so  far  as 
this  city  is  concerned.  The  music  had  no  little 
charm,  and  the  principal  roles  gave  opportunity  for 
very  pleasing  work.  Notwithstanding  the  favor  with 
which  it  has  been  received,  it  will  give  way  next  Mon- 
day evening  to  Audran's  ever  popular  comic  opera, 
"The  Mascot,"  with  a  cast  including  Annie  Myers 
as  Bettina  (the  Mascot),  Anna  Lichter  as  Fiametta, 
Charlotte  Beckwith  as  Prince  Frederic,  William 
Pruette  as  Pippo,  Edwin  Stevens  as  Lorenzo.  Phil 
Branson  as  R'occo,  William  Schuster  as  Mateo, 
Charles  W.  Swain  as  the  Doctor,  and  John  P.  Wil- 
son as  the  Sergeant. 

On  Monday,  June  5th,  after  a  long  absence,  Gracie 
Plaisted  will  make  her  re-appearance  in  "  The  Merry 
War." 

The  Brownies  in  Fairyland. 
"  The  Brownies  in  Fairyland  "  will  make  their  first 
appearance  in  San  Francisco  at  the  California 
Theatre  next  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  even- 
ings, and  Saturday  afternoon,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  California  Club.  Nearly  two  hundred  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  four  to  fourteen,  will  appear  in 
the  production,  and  twenty-five  children  who  are  real 
"professionals,"  will  furnish  the  specialties.  The 
piece  is  in  three  acts  and  abounds  in  songs,  dances, 

and  scenic  effects. 

*    ♦    • 

Norwegian  girls  who  do  not  know  how  to  knit, 
sew,  wash,  and  cook,  are  to  be  refused  permission  to 
marry  if  a  bill  introduced  by  a  reform  legislator  is 
made  a  law.  Daughters  of  wealthy  men  are  not  to 
be  excepted.  j»h«» 


—  IT     IS     A     CHARACTERISTIC     OF,    AMERICANS 

abroad  that  they  always  "catchup."  to  those 
often  extremely  slight  indications  y'  'h  distinguish 
what  is  the  "vogue"  from  whaJ  r  not.  It  is 
always  safe  to  say  that  the  hotel  in  DB  Ion  most  pat- 
ronized by  Americans  is  the  one  where  the  ion-ton 
gathers.  The  Hotel  Cecil  has  for  the  past  few 
years  been  the  instinctive  attraction  in  England's 
metropolis  and  is  likely  to  be  for  many  years  to 
come. 

• — ■* — a 

El  Campo  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  easily 
reached  resorts  about  the  bay,  and  offers  many  in- 
ducements to  those  contemplating  a  day's  o  Jting.  A 
pleasant  steamer  ride,  followed  by  bathing,  i_  oaring, 
fishing,  or  one  of  the  other  various  forms  of  amuse- 
ment provided  by  the  management,  are  attracting 
many  visitors  this  season. 


INGCC 


NEAR  EEABNT, 

Upstairs,  S. 


KNITj 
103  POST  ST., 

Buy  Direct  From   Headquarters. 

BATHING  SUITS 

Knitted  and  Alpaca, 

AT     PRICES     TO     SUIT     EVERYBODY. 


Sweaters.  Athletic  Suits. 

Sporting  Goods.       TJndenv   . 

Knit  to  Order  in  Silk,   Wool,  and 
I.I5TEN    MESH. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


We  do  this~ 

Make  the  best  Farm  Wagon 
on  earth,  and  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Make  the  best  and  finest  line 
of  Pleasure  Vehicles  shown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  prices  on  these  are  right. 

We  accord  every  customer 
fair  and  reliable  treatment. 

"1899"  styles  in  Vehicles  are 
now  on  exhibition,  and  our 
trade  on  them  is  good. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  M'F'G.  CO., 

SAN  1FRANCISCO. 

L.  F.  WEAVER,  Manager. 

MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann- 
fncturcs  of  above  company,  have  now  In  store : 

SAIL  DU  CK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDBATJLIO- AIX  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DDOK, 

From  30  to  lao  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  SSJl-tach.  Duck,  from  7  Ounce ■ 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


SURPLUSAGE  DEMONSTRATED.  lOCb 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


May  29,  1899, 


The  Greeobaum-Greenwald  Wedding. 
Miss  Alice  R.  Greenwald  and  Mr.  Louis  Green- 
baum  were  united  in  marriage  on  Thursday,  May 
25th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs. 
Louise  Greenwald,  1808  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The 
young  lady  is  very  popular  among  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  Mr.  Greenbaum  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  cashier  for  the 
firm  of  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.  He  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Francisco  Verein,  and  his  talents  have 
been  displayed  there  at  many  of  the  entertainments 
that  the  verein  has  given.  The  wedding  was  private, 
as  only  relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Rabbi  Jacob  Voorsanger  at  noon.  The 
rooms  were  beautifully  decorated.  After  the  con- 
gratulations an-  elaborate  breakfast  was  enjoyed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenbaum  left  in  the  evening  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
wedding-gifts  were  numerous  and  elegant. 


The  Smith  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith,  of  Santa  Cruz,  are 
now  in  New  York  city,  and  will  leave  there  next 
Wednesday  for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain  for 
several  years.  They  will  make  their  home  in  Paris. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  May  24th,  they  gave  an  elab- 
orate dinner-party  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  in  New  York 
city,  having  fourteen  guests.  The  decorations  were 
of  American  Beauty  roses.     Their  guests  comprised  : 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Postly,  U.  S.  N., 
Count  and  Countess  de  Bocande,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Stokes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  George  Washington  Carr,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chane:  Bigelow,  Mrs.  David  Lyall,  Miss  Anita 
s,  Mr.  Willis  Paine,  and  Mr.  George 
Varnard. 

The  Morrison  House-Party. 
The  Misses  Morrison  had  a  house-party  at  their 
residence  in  San  Jose"  from  Saturday,  May  20th,  until 
the  following  Monday.  Their  guests  were  Judge  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Ross,  Judge  W.  B.  GUbert,  Judge 
Hawley,  and  Judge  Houghton.  An  elaborate  dinner 
for  twelve  was  given  on  Saturday  evening,  the  deco- 
rations being  of  La  France  roses  and  asparagus 
tenuissimus.  On  Sunday  a  matinee  tea  was  given. 
Among  those  present  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Lieb,  Mrs.  Henry 
Berryman,  Miss  Wakefield,  Judge  H.  G.  Bond, 
Colonel  Moorhead,  Rev.  Dr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Findley, 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  Alvord. 

The  Irving  Institute. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Irving  Insti- 
tute were  held  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  May  18th,  when  the  class  of  '99  was  gradu- 
ated. The  thirteen  young  ladies  to  whom  Bishop 
Moreland  presented  diplomas  comprised  Miss  Helen 
Brown,  Miss  Blanche  Mae  Doane,  Miss  Mary  Ida 
Downing,  Miss  Jeannette  GUlis,  Miss  Mary  Aura  Lea 
Hall,  Miss  Ethel  Anita  Hendy,  Miss  Elvira  Worm- 
wood Hobbs,  Miss  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Kennedy, 
Miss  Maude  Adelaide  MacColl,  Miss  Edna  Joy 
Martin,  Miss  Leila  Willett  McDermott,  Miss  Lydia 
Marie  Miller,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Dyke  Soper. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  lunch  and  a  re- 
union of  the  alumna;  at  the  institute.  Mrs.  Clara 
Boole  Davis  fairly  robbed  her  spacious  grounds  at 
Ross  Valley  of  the  choicest  roses  and  ferns,  so  that 
the  halls  and  reception  -  rooms  were  one  mass  of 

'«_.  foliage    and   gay    garden    bloom.      A  de- 

licious lunch  was  served,  and  then  letters  were  read 
from  absent  alumnae.  A  short  musical  and  literary 
programme  was  also  given,  in  which  the  contributors 
were  Miss  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Anita  Boole  McK.ee,  Miss 
Miriam  Hall,  Miss  Jessie  B.  Lyon,  Miss  Grace  de 
Forest,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Humphrey-Smith.  There 
were  seventy-three  ladies  present,  and  they  repre- 
sented every  class  but  one.  Among  those  present 
were: 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  E,  B.  Church,  Mme.  Sophie  Nis- 
Herrera,  Mrs.  Louise  Humphrey-Smith,  Miss  Ella 
M.  Pinkham,  Miss  Estelle  Guppy,  Miss  Ruby 
Willard  Studley,  Miss  M.  Louise  Lucas,  Miss  Flor- 
ence A.  Smart,  of  the  faculty,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Cochrane,  Mrs.  Maude  James  Graves,  Mrs.  Isabel 
Stewart  Bostwick,  Mrs.  Anita  Boole  McKee,  Mrs. 
Clara  Boole  Davis,  Mrs.  Marian  Morrison  Cornell, 
Miss  Janet  Stewart,  Mrs.  Mary  Code  Peel,  Mrs. 
Teen  Goodall  Keil,  Mrs.  Nellie  Palache  Rosenberg, 
Mrs.  Dollie  Rundle  Chapman,  Miss  Lilla  Boole, 
Mrs.  Grace  Goodyear  Kirkman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Parrish,  Mrs.  Ida  McKinley  Morse,  Miss 
Hattie  G.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Jackson  Fischer, 
Miss  Grace  de  Forest,  Miss  Annie  Kress,  Miss 
Laura  A.  Levensaler,  Miss  Mattie  McCormick, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Stone  Campbell,  Mrs.  Amelie  John- 
son Wohlander,  Miss  Mabel  Clary,  Miss  Ethel 
Lieb,  Mrs.  Mayme  Spear  Barnes,  Miss  Sallie  R. 
Coward,  Miss  Amy  E.  Gunn,  Miss  Edith  Kennedy, 
Miss  Daisy  H.  Waterman,  Miss  Fannie  Agar,  Miss 


ROYAL ?akl* 


Powder 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Pure  Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar. 


Estelle  Davis,  Miss  Miriam  Hall,  Miss  Ethelwynne 
Marrack,  Miss  Helen  Ruthrauff,  Miss  Emma  Agar, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Manhall  Spalding,  Mrs.  Ellie  Panno 
Sehranz,  Miss  Lena  P.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Ellison  Vernon 
Sanford,  Miss  Maud  Ferguson,  Miss  Myrtle  Lieb, 
Miss  Edna  Smart,  Miss  Maud  Case,  Miss  Ethel 
Clary,  Miss  Mabel  F.  Gale,  Miss  Mabel  J.  Norris, 
Miss  Sadie  I.  Smith,  Miss  Blanche  J.  Southack,  Miss 
Maybelle  Stone,  Miss  Jessie  B.  Lyon,  Miss  Helen 
Brown,  Miss  Blanche  Mae  Doane,  Miss  Mary 
Ida  Downing,  Miss  Jeannette  Gillis,  Miss  Aura  Lea 
Hall,  Miss  Ethel  A.  Hendy,  Miss  Elvira  W.  Hobbs, 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Kennedy,  Miss  Maude  A.  MacColl, 
Miss  Edna  J.  Martin,  Miss  Leila  W.  McDermott, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  D.  Soper. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mildred  C. 
Brooke  and  Mr.  Theodore  J.  Hoover,  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University.  The  bride-elect  is  the  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  William  T.  Levering,  of  Baltimore.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  this  month. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  M.  Rose 
Miller  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Findley,  both  of  Sausalito. 
Miss  Miller  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  H.  Clay 
Miller,  who  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
custom-hous°  of  this  city.  Mr,  Findley  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Findley,  one  of  California's  pioneers. 

Lieutenant  Cameron  McR.  Winslow,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Miss  Dora  Havemeyer  were  united  in  marriage 
on  Tuesday,  May  23d,  at  the  home  of  the  mother 
of  the  bride-elect,  Mrs.  Theodore  Havemeyer,  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  The  groom  was  formerly  attached 
to  the  Nashville.  He  is  a  native  of  Washington, 
D.  C-i  and  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  in  1875. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  gave  a  dinner-party  recently 
at  her  residence  on  California  Street,  as  a  compliment 
to  Ho  Yow,  the  Imperial  Chinese  Consul-General . 
Those  present  to  meet  the  consul  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Spear, 
Miss  India  Willis  Scott,  Miss  Adele  Mattel,  Miss 
Maude  Mullins,  Miss  Ada  Dougherty,  Hon.  William 
H.  Alford,  Mr.  Frederick  Knight,  Mr,  Dodge,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Spear. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Foster  gave  a  private  picnic  at  El 
Campo  on  Saturday,  May  20th,  and  very  pleasantly 
entertained  quite  a  number  of  his  friends,  among 
whom  were  several  students  of  the  Mt.  Tamalpais 
Military  Academy.  The  others  present  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Crosby,  Miss  Marie  Wells, 
Miss  Elena  Morrow,  and  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow. 

Sir  James  Poole,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  here  on  a 
visit,  was  recently  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselyn  at  their  residence  in  Redwood  City. 
A  luncheon  was  given  in  his  honor,  and  then  a  drive 
was  enjoyed  to  various  points  in  the  vicinity. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Ziska  Institute  gave 
a  reception  at  the  school,  1718  Sacramento  Street, 
on  Friday  evening,  May  26th, 

Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 

Golf  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore,  and  much  in- 
terest is  being  manifested  in  it.  The  new  coach  of 
the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  is  expected  to  arrive 
here  almost  any  day,  and  then  a  new  schedule  of 
games  will  be  made  out.  In  the  interim  there  will  be 
nothing  but  practice  games. 

A  very  pleasant  affair  took  place  at  the  Oakland 
Golf  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  23d.  Orestes 
Pierce,  the  captain  of  the  club,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  that  was  given  to  him  by  several 
members  of  the  club.  An  elaborate  menu  was 
served,  there  was  music  by  a  string  orchestra,  and 
some  vocal  selections.  Thomas  Rickard  read  an 
original  poem  commemorative  of  the  event,  and 
there  was  a  presentation  of  two  handsome  pieces  of 
silver  to  Mr.  Pierce.  The  evening  was  most  enjoy- 
ably  passed.  Those  present  were :  Orestes  Pierce, 
Robert  Fitzgerald,  Willliam  P.  Johnson,  Samuel 
Bell  McKee,  Athearn  Folger,  Harry  Knowles,  C. 
O.  G.  Miller,  George  D.  Greenwood,  Daniel  F. 
Belden,  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Ernest  R.  Folger,  Thomas 
Rickard,  James  McKee,  George  H.  Wheaton,  and 
Charles  Abbott. 

There  will  be  contests  on  the  links  on  Saturday, 
May  27th,  to  complete  the  tournaments  for  the  Tib- 
betts's  cup  and  the  Captain's  cup.  On  Decoration 
Day  there  will  be  a  foursomes  tournament  for  gentle- 
men, and  four  prizes  will  be  given.  Two  will  be  for 
the  winners  and  two  for  the  outrunners.  For  the 
Captain's  cup  the  honors  will  rest  between  J.  A. 
Folger  and  C.  P.  Hubbard.  The  fortunate  man 
will  have  his  name  engraved  on  the  cup.  Ernest  R. 
Folger  was  the  winner  in  the  contest  at  eighteen 
holes  that  was  played  at  Del  Monte  on  Dewey  Day 
and  continued  at  the  Oakland  links  last  week. 

The  San  Rafael  Golf  Club  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  members  of  its  council  of  seven  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  club:  C.  P.  Pomeroy, 
Frederick  H.  Green,  R.  A.  Parker,  J.  Gilman  Brown, 
Mark  L.  Gerstle,  A.  W.  Foster,  and  F.  S.  Johnson. 
They  will  elect  the  captain  and  other  officers.  The 
entrance-fee  is  now  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  dues 
are  ten  dollars  per  year.  T.  W.  Tetley  is  now  pre- 
paring the  schedule  of  games  for  the  coming  season. 

The  council  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club  has 
appointed  Mr.  Carter  Pomeroy,  captain,  and  Mr. 
Gilman  P.  Brown,  secretary.  The  challenge  list  was 
posted  on  Sunday  morning,  and  several  challenges 
were  played  off.  Dr.  Denis  Arnold  succeeded  in 
going  up  two  points,  but  he  has  a  formidable  rival 
in  bis  son,  Master  Clement  Arnold.     Mr.  Tetley  has 


a  fine  display  of  Scotch  golf  clubs  and  other  acces- 
sories of  the  game  in  which  the  members  are  greatly 
interested.  The  opening  tournament  will  take  place 
on  June  10th.  The  record  for  the  present  course  is 
forty-one,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Tetley,  but  he  is 
confident  that  he  can  reduce  it  to  below  the  forty 
mark. 

Lawn-tennis  is  progressing  nicely,  and  some  of 
the  contests  recently  have  been  quite  interesting. 
The  finals  of  the  tournament  of  the  Academic 
Athletic  League  were  played  on  Saturday,  May  20th, 
at  the  California  Club.  Harry  Weihe  won  the 
Academic  championship  in  singles  from  Dibert  in 
three  straight  sets.  Weihe  and  Roth,  of  the  Lyceum 
School,  won  the  championship  doubles  from  Dibert 
and  Brown.  The  games  played  on  both  sides  were 
excellent.  There  will  be  round-robin  tournaments 
at  the  California  courts  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
May  27th  and  28th. 


Osborn  Deignan,  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  for 
the  perilous  voyage  on  the  Merrimac  under  Hobson, 
and  who  stood  at  the  wheel  and  guided  the  vessel  to 
her  grave,  arrived  from  Manila  this  week,  and  started 
for  New  York,  where  he  will  be  discharged.  In 
accordance  with  the  special  act  of  Congress,  he  will 
enter  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  next  fall  as  a 
cadet.  Deignan  is  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but 
he  has  crowded  a  great  deal  of  living  into  his  life. 
He  ran  away  from  his  home  in  Iowa  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  and  came  to  this  city,  where  he 
shipped  on  a  Honolulu  steamer,  came  back  as 
cabin-boy,  next  joined  the  Albatross,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1897  went  to  Alaska  on  a  whaler.  On 
this  trip  he  was  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  with  two 
companions  to  burn  the  ship  on  account  of  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  officers.  He  was  afterward 
acquitted  in  San  Francisco  by  Judge  de  Haven.  He 
then  shipped  on  a  sailing  vessel  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  joined  the  navy.  Young  Deignan  is  very 
modest.  He  says  that  he  only  did  his  duty  when  called 
upon  to  go  to  the  wheel  on  the  Merrimac.  JlhMt 


With  the  opening  of  what  may  be  called  the 
American  theatrical  season  in  London,  there  comes  a 
cry  from  certain  local  managers  and  writers  for  pro- 
tection, and  a  demand  that  American  players  should 
be  judged  by  as  rigorous  tests  as  are  applied  to  native 
artists.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  takes  the  grumblers 
to  task,  saying  that  "  if  the  peculiar  exquisite  gifts  of 
an  Ada  Rehan,  an  Annie  Russell,  a  William  Gillette, 
or  a  John  Drew  have  received  instant  and  eloquent 
recognition  here,  it  is  because  each  had  something  to 
offer  that  none  of  our  players  could  give.  For  the 
same  reason  our  Irvings,  Willards,  and  Kendals 
have  had  fortunes  poured  into  their  pockets  when 
they  made  tours  abroad.  It  is  only  the  third-rate 
actor  and  the  third-rate  manager  who  is  terrified  at 
wholesome  competition."  j«but 


The  University  of  California  foot-ball  team  has 
succeeded  in  securing  as  coach  for  the  coming  season 
Garrett  Cochran,  the  famous  Princeton  "  end,"  whose 
remarkably  successful  work  with  the  Berkeley  men 
last  year  made  him  the  idol  of  the  students.  The 
personnel  of  the  university  team  will  differ  but  slightly 
from  the  victorious  eleven  of  last  season.  }&*& 


There  is  no  more  delightful  way  to  enjoy  a  day's 
outing  than  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais. The  trip  up  the  mountain  on  the  Scenic  Rail- 
way, which  passes  through  Mill  Valley,  is  enchanting, 
for  at  every  bend  in  the  road  new  panoramic  wonders 
are  to  be  seen. 


Johannid. 

A  table  water  of  exceptional 
purity  and  excellence. — London 
Lancet. 


WILLIAM    WOLFF    &    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         329  Market  Street,  8.  F. 


Travelers  this  year  avoid  the  crowdB  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PAETIE8  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  vFilhelm  II., 
April  39th.  First  June  Party  by  Umbria, 
May  27th.  For  other  parties  see  free  illus- 
trated programme. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


Pullman  Car 
to  Paso  Robles 


Visitors  to  this  beautiful  resort  may 
enjoy  the  luxurious  comfort  of  a 
Pullman  car  direct  to  the  hotel. 
Invalids  or  convalescents  avoid  the 
usual  tediousness  of  traveling. 
Hot  Sulphur  and  Mud  Baths. 


Otto  E.  Never,  Prop. 
Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


City  Office, 
636  Market  St. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

■\X/HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1898  aggregating  86.855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings.  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First  National  Bank 

N.W.  COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STS. 

STORES  Trunks  for  One  Dollar  a  Month. 

RENTS  Safes  for  S5  a  year,  furnishing  the 
most  perfect  security  for  valuables  of  all 
descriptions.      Office  Hours,  S  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

ACME 

WARMING 

VESSEL. 

11x7x1 


11x7x1  .^^3 

r 


INVALUABLE 

During  Sickness.  Moist  or  Dry  Heat. 
Better  than  a  Poultice.  Never  Leaks. 
Fits  any  part  of  the  Body.  Being 
Copper,  outlasts  Rubber.  Call  and 
see,  or  send  stamp  for  Descriptive 
Booklet  to 

G.  L,.  NOBLE  &  CO., 
421  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company 
will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  18,  No. 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tuesday, 
the  sixth  day  of  June,  1899,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

E.  K.  COLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Ricycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Clean  and 
Wholesome 

place  to  dine  —  where  everything 
served  is  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  the  culinary  art.  The  most 
refined  taste  is  satisfied  with  the 
superior  service.  Music  every  even- 
ing. 

SPRECKELS  ROTISSERIE, 

15th  Floor,  Call  Building. 

ALBERT  WOLFF,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL 

AND  COTTAGES. 


MATEO 

SAN  MATEO 


An  excellent  place  to  spend  the  summer. 

Cuisine  unsurpassed.     Climate  delightful. 
Beautiful  grounds.     Tennis  Courts. 
W.  G.  GRAHAM,  Proprietor. 


The  New 
Vendome 

Rebuilt  and  ready ;  thirty-six  new 
suites  in  addition  to  former  accommo- 
dations, each  with  bath  and  toilet. 
Complete  new   furnishings   throughout 

Headquarters  for  Mt.  Hamilton  visit- 
ors. 

GEO.  P.  SNELL,  Manager,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


May  29,  1899. 
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Movements  and   Whereabouts. 
Aanexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Stubbs,  and  the  Misses  Slubbs 
who  have  just  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe, 
will,  upon  their  return,  go  to  Belvedere  for  the  sum- 
mer season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  K.  Gibson,  Mr.  Harry 
M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Lloyd  M.  Robbins,  and  the 
Misses  Grace  and  Lillie  Spreckels  spent  Sunday  last 
at  Sausalito,  the  guest  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  E.  Lester  are  in  New 
York.     Mrs.  Lester  will  soon  leave  for  Europe. 

Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
Ethel  Tompkins  at  San  Anselmo  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Miss  Gwin  will 
spend  the  summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Curry  and  Miss  Frances  Curry  leave 
next  month  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  expect 
to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  have  returned 
from  their  trip  to  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  their  youngest 
daughter,  Miss  Hazel  King,  left  for  the  East  on 
Thursday,  May  25th.  They  will  be  away  some 
time.  Upon  their  return  they  will  be  accompanied 
by  their  daughter,  Miss  Genevieve  King,  who  is  now 
at  college.  She  will  pass  her  vacation  heffe  with  her 
parents.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  visit  the  Yellow- 
stone Valley  while  en  route  home. 

Miss  Jennie  Flood  visited  San  Jose"  last  week. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg  and  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg  will  spend  the  month  of  July  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  and  Miss  Alice  Hoffman 
will  return  soon  from  Honolulu,  where  they  spent  the 
past  season. 

Mr.  Frank  Goad  has  returned  from  the  East,  and 
is  at  Sausalito  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Mary  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  is  the  guest  of  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  has  returned  from  a  short 
trip  to  Arizona. 

Mrs  William  Thomas  and  the  Misses  Mollie  and 
Helen  Thomas  have  returned  from  the  East,  where 
they  spent  last  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman  have  gone  to 
San  Rafael  for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  son,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Byrne,  who  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callaghan 
Byrne  at  their  cottage  in  Santa  Monica,  will  return 
to  this  city  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  George  Davis  Boyd  left  on  Wednesday  for  a 
brief  shooting  trip  in  Nevada.  During  his  absence 
Mrs.  Boyd  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Hink- 
ley  Taylor,  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy  will  spend  most  of 
the  summer  season  at  Burlingame. 

Miss  Helen  Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  who  arrived  in 
this  city  early  in  the  week,  is  visiting  friends  in 
Alameda  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J,  Dibblee,  nit  Rodgers,  have 
arrived  from  the  East,  and  are  at  San  Rafael  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Myra  A.  Greenwood  and  Miss  Jennie  Green- 
wood left  early  in  the  week  for  New  York,  where  they 
will  remain  some  time.  Mr.  Fred  A.  Greenwood  will 
spend  the  summer  at  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  will  take  pos- 
session of  their  cottage  at  San  Rafael  on  or  about 
June  1st. 

Miss  Masten  is  passing  a  few  weeks  with  the 
Misses  Murphy  at  the  Santa  Marguerita  Rancho. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  have  gone  to 
Burlingame  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Charles  Robin,  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  Miss  Delmas 

lave  gone  to    Sausalito.   where  they    have    rented 

1  Cliff  Haven"  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Miss  Hooker,  and 
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Honolulu  on  the  Oceanic  steamer  Australia  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Hotaling  left  last  week  for  the 
Yosemiie  Valley,  where  he  will  spend  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Belcher,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Napa  for  the  past  week,  is  now  visiting  friends  in 
Oakdale. 

Colonel  G.  W.  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu,  was  at 
the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum  and  Mr.  Chapel  Judson, 
the  ariists,  will  soon  leave  to  pass  several  months  at 
Pacific  Grove. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  McNuhy  and  Mrs.  Thurlow  Mc- 
Mullin  have  changed  their  residence  from  1252  Cali- 
fornia Street  to  2200  California  Street,  corner  of 
Buchanan  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Martin  were  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Chisholm  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Chisholm, 
who  have  recently  returned  from  Europe,  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Anderson  and  Miss  F.  Osborne  came 
up  from  Ben  Lomond  during  the  week,  and  were  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder  was  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Capelle  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Edward  Parsons,  of  Menlo  Park,  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Lord  and  Lady  Chichester,  of  Ireland,  who  have 
just  returned  from  the  Orient,  were  guests  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mitchell  registered  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mrs.  A.  C.  Snyder,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr. 
George  C.  Edwards,  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  B.  Linett,  of 
Salinas,  Mr.  H.  E.  West  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Chad- 
bourne,  of  Stanford  University,  Mr.  M.  W.  Garret- 
son,  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Moody,  Mr.  John 
K.  Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Palmer. 

AmoDg  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  F.  W.  Griffin,  of  Oroville,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Coley.  of  Seattle,  Mr.  W.  B.  Jackson,  of  Denver, 
Dr.  F.  F.  Sprague,  Mr.  M.  F.  Balkam,  of  Rochester, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Hayman,  of  New  York,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Hall,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Weicher  and 
Mrs.  M.  Weicher,  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Benson  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Haradon,  of  Portland,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Newton,  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dunphy,  of  Millbrae,  Mr. 
James  Pearson  and  Miss  May  Pasman,  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  Dr.  Stafford  W.  Brooke,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Heller,  of  Alameda,  Miss  C.  Phelps 
Stokes  and  Miss  L.  Johnson,  or  New  York,  Mr.  W. 
P.  Shaw,  of  Louisville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Hallett, 
of  Boston,  Mr.  A.  B.  McCreery,  Mr.  George  Herr- 
mann, Mr.  Frank  Gummer,  Mr.  Parker  Whitney, 
Mr,  J.  N.  Russell,  and  Mr.  G.  Sutro. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  M.  L,  Soule,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Wilson,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Hopkins  and  Mrs,  J.  L.  Hopkins,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Martin,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Carlisle,  of  Berkeley,  Mr.  S.  L.  Good- 
win, of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  E.  F.  Valentine,  of 
Portland,  Or.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  J.  F.  Houghton, 
Mrs.  Ward  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Growell,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ruggles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Schuyler,  Miss  Lizzie  Muir,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
R.  Tilley,  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Slevin,  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Clark. 


S.  A.  ;  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Jackson,  Twenty-Second 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Captain  W.  L.  Hill,  First 
Montana,  U.  S.  V.  ;  Captain  Claude  H.  Ough, 
First  Nebraska,  U.  S.  V.  ;  Lieutenant  Isaac  Newall, 
Twenty-Second  Infantry,  U.  S  A.,  and  Mrs.  Newall ; 
Colonel  Henry  Lippincott,  Deputy  Surgeon- General, 
U.  S.  A.  ;  Surgeon  John  W.  Coffin.  Tenth  Penn- 
sylvania Infantry,  U.  S.  V.  ;  Lieutenant  W.  A. 
Cavenaugh,  Twentieth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Charles  O.  Sollars,  First  Colorado  Regiment,  U. 
S.  V.  ;  Lieutenant  S.  C.  Bothwell,  First  Washing- 
ton, U.  S.  V.  ;  Lieutenant  Alson  J.  Rudd,  Signal 
Corps,  U.  S.  V.  ;  and  Captain  Robert  P.  Jensen, 
Assistant-Surgeon,  First  Nebraska,  U.  S.  V. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in 
Hong  Kong  on  Tuesday  en  route  to  the  United 
States  via  the  Suez  Canal.  He  will  remain  there  about 
two  weeks  while  bis  flagship,  the  Olympia,  is  being 
docked  for  repairs. 

Brigadier-General  Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  arrived  from  Manila  on 
Monday  on  the  transport  Sheridan.  After  a  short 
stay  in  this  city  they  will  go  to  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
where  they  will  reside  permanently. 

Assistant-Engineer  William  C.  Myers,  U.  S.  R.  C. 
S,,  who  has  been  attached  to  the  McCulloch,  will 
leave  on  June  5th  for  Florida,  where  he  will  be  on 
duty  on  the  McLane. 

Mr.  Graham  Coghlan,  son  of  Captain  Joseph 
B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in  this  city  od 
Wednesday  from  Central  America  and  is  visiting 
Captain  John  Bermingham.  He  is  second  officer  of 
the  steamship  San  Bias  and  has  been  cruising  along 
the  coffee  coast  for  the  last  five  months  and  a  half. 

Captain  Charles  D.  Clay,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Captain  H.  J.  McGrath,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  McGrath,  were  guests  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

The  Sixth  United  States  Infantry,  in  command  of 
Colonel  Edgar  R.  Kellogg,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  for 
Manila  on  Monday.  Brigadier-General  Fred  D. 
Grant,  U.  S.  V.,  is  in  command  of  the  Sherman, 
and  Captain  Read,  U.  S.  V.,  is  the  quartermaster  in 
charge.  Brigadier- General  John  C.  Bates,  U.  S.  V., 
accompanied  by  bis  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Samuel  E. 
Smiley,  U.  S.  A.,  was  also  a  passenger. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  A.  Adams,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Assistant  Naval  Constructor 
Homer  L.  Ferguson,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Station,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  William 
H.  Turner,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
during  the  week. 

The  Japanese  training-ship  Hiyei  arrived  in  port 
on  Monday  from  Tacoma,  Wash.  She  will  remain 
here  two  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to  San  Diego  for  a 
short  visit. 

Among  the  officers  who  returned  from  Manila 
on  the  transport  Sheridan  on  Monday  were 
Assistant-Surgeon  P.  S.  Kellogg,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Cap- 
tain  Charles    D.    Clay,    Seventeenth    Infantry,    U. 


The  Blanchard  Piano  Recital. 

Master  Eugene  Blanchard  gave  a  piano  recital  at 
Byron  Mauzy's  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening.  May 
24th.  He  was  greeted  by  a  large  audience,  and 
gave  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Piano  duo  {two  pianos),  sonata  in  G-major,  allegTO, 
andante,  presto,  Mozart-Grieg  ;  (a)  song  without 
words.  No.  44  adagio.  No.  3  Hunter's  Song,  (bj 
rondo  capriccioso,  andante,  presto,  Mendelssohn  ; 
soprano  solo,  "  Morire,"  romanza,  Papini,  Miss 
Merrihew,  violin  obligato  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Johannsen  ; 
(a)  allemande,  (bj  gavotte,  (cj  fuga  a  tre  voci  from 
E-minor  toccata,  Job.  Seb.  Bach  ;  (aj  prelude,  op. 
28,  No.  15,  (bj  etude,  op.  25.  No.  9,  (cj  valse, 
A-flat  major,  Chopin  ;  baritone  solo,  prologue, 
"  Pagliacci,"  Leoncavallo,  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd  ;  piano 
duo  (two  pianos),  cipriccio  brilliant,  op.  22,  andante, 
allegro  con  fuoco,  Mendelssohn;  alto  solo,  "  Sog- 
nai,"  Schira,  Mrs.  Madden  ;  second  mazurka,  op. 
54,  B.  Godard  ;  vocal  duet,  "  Repeat  Again,"  Badia, 
Mrs.  Madden  and  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd. 

The  Hassell  Concert. 

Master  Irwin  Eveleth  Hassell  gave  a  piano  recital 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  25th,  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe, 
where  he  will  continue  his  musical  studies.  He  was 
assisted  by  the  Press  Club  Quartet.  An  excellent 
programme  was  presented,  comprising  the  following 
numbers  : 

Sonata,  op.  35,  grave,  doppio  movimento,  scherzo, 
funeral  march,  presto,  Chopin  ;  "  While  I  Have  You," 
Tosti,  Press  Club  Quartet;  "Woodland  Sketches," 
(aj  "  To  a  Wild  Rose,"  (bj  "Will  o'  the  Wisp," 
(cj  "  At  an  Old  Trystiog  Place, "  (dj  "In  Autumn," 
(ej  "  From  an  Indian  Lodge,"  (fj  "To  a  Water 
Lily."  fgj  "  From  Uncle  Remus,"  (hj  "A  Deserted 
Farm,"  (ij  "  By  the  Brook,"  (jj  "  Told  at  Sunset," 
Macdowell  ;  "  Warum  ?  "  Schumann;  romance, 
E  -  flat,  Rubinstein  ;  polonaise,  A  -  flat,  Chopin  ; 
"Serenade,"  Sawyer,  Press  Club  Quartet  ;  nocturne, 
G-major,  Chopin ;  legende,  Hassell  ;  suite,  prelude, 
bolero,  mazurka,  valse,  romance,  finale,  Hassell ; 
"  Tannhauser,"  Wagner-Liszt. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet,  of  Boston,  gave  a  concert  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
May  26th.  There  was  a  large  audience,  and  the 
applause  was  frequent.  The  following  programme 
was  presented : 

Quartet  in  D-minor,  allegro,  andante,  menuetto 
(allegretto),  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  Mozart ;  quartet 
in  F-major,  op.  41,  No.  2,  allegro  vivace,  andante 
quasi  variazioni,  scherzo  (presto),  allegro  molto 
vivace,  Schumann  ;  quartet  in  E-minor,  aus  meinem 
leben,  allegro  vivo  appassionata,  allegro  moderato  a 
la  polka,  largo  sustenuto,  vivace,  Smetana. 

Another  concert  will  be  given  at  the  same  hall  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  May  27th,  and  the  programme 
will  comprise  selections  from  the  compositions  of 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert. 

Mr.  Denis  O'SuUivan  will  give  a  recital  of  old  and 
new  Irish  songs  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  30th, 
and  it  will  be  his  only  appearance  here  in  public 
during  bis  visit.  The  programme  will  include  a 
beautiful  arrangement  by  Charles  Wood  of  old  Irish 
folk-songs  with  words  by  Alfred  Percival  Graves, 
which  Mr.  O'Sullivan  has  sung  in  London.  They 
have  never  been  heard  here.  He  will  also  do 
"Mavourneen  Dheelish"  in  Gaelic,  a  group  of 
Moore's  melodies,  two  songs  from  the  opera  of 
"Sbamus  O'Brien,"  a  new  song  by  Mrs.  Milligan- 
Fox  entitled  "The  Flower  of  the  Flock,"  some  se- 
lections from  Mrs.  Needbam,  Standford,  and  Somer- 
vell, and  that  most  stirring  of  all  Irish  songs,  "  The 
Wearing  of  the  Green." 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  uuder  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  batb. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATKICK, 

Manager. 


OUR    BID    FOR 

YOUR    BUSINESS 


SERVICEABLE 
.ATISFACTORY 
PlIMMER    STYLES 


Popular  Prices 

$3,    $4,    $5,    $6,    $7. 


FINE  SHOES 

830-832-834  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
'Phone  Main  1659. 


AUSTRALIANS 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Can  find  the  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
Bulletin  on  sale  at  246  Sutter  Street, 
Room  21.  It  is  a  paper  of  purely 
Australian  type,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar and  powerful  of  all  the  Australian 
weekly  papers. 

ITS  CIRCULATION 

Is  enormous,  says  Max  O'Rell  in 
his  book  on  Australia,  "John  Bull 
&  Co."  "You  meet  with  it  every- 
where ;  it  is  on  the  tables  of  all  the 
clubs  and  hotels,  not  of  New  South 
Wales  alone,  but  of  all  the  colonies, 
including  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania." 

For  Sale  at  246  Sutter  Street,  Room  21. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1898. 


"An  Enemy  to  the  King," 

Stephens's  great  novel,  is  now  issued  in  paper,  at 
50  cents,  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  Street. 


—  A  PLACE  OF  INTEREST  FOR  VISITORS  IS  THE 
Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.     No.  IT3  Geary  Street. 


—  For  fine  diamond  jewelry  or  artistic 
silverware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  gold  and  silversmiih 
10  Post  Street. 


—  Alfred  E.  Blake  M.  D.    Diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.      Telephone  R.  586.     28  Geary. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XIiIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  seta  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XL.I1 1.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
Times,  which  are  rare,  the  price  is  SO. 00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  946 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured  I 

We  aid  those  who  wast  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction. 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

A  College  of  Engineer! ag.  Mechanical.  Electrical,  Civil 
Engineering  ;  Chemical  Courses  ;  Architecture.  Exten- 
sive shops.  Modcrnly  equipped  laboratories  in  all  depart- 
ments. Expenses  low.  17th  year.  For  catalog  address 
C.  L.  MEES,  President,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


SATISFACTORY  TO  THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 

BYRON  MAUZY  £*S2S 

All  ihe  latest  Music-Books,  etc.,  in  our  Sheet-Music  Department. 


THE       A  R  G  CTN  A  U  T . 


May  29,  1899. 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest    Exquisite     Parisian    Perfumes. 

BO  YAIr-WHITE-KOSE 

ROYAL-NEW  MOWN  HAY 
KOTAL-IXOBA 

ROYAL-KEINE  ArIOLETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  ur  upon  receipt  of  81.50 
we  will  send  you  by  mail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

rfc6  F.  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  systhm.) 
Truing    leave   and    are    due   to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


F      I 


From  May  7,1899.  I  arrive 


7.00A    Benieia,  Snisun,  and  Sacramento....        5.4s  F 
7  .co  a     Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5-45  * 

7.00  A     Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Rnmsey 8.45  P 

7.30  a    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

8 .  00  A    Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . .        8 .  45  p 
8.30  A    San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lose, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  P 

g.  jo  A    *Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 4.15  r 

e     i  a     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.       11 .45  a 
9.U0A    Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12 .  15  f 

gcoA  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  f 

10.00  a    Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  f 
ij.o3  a     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.        2.45  F 
is. com     Niles,  Livermore,   Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 4  - 15  f 

V  oop    Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  F 

■  zo  P    Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations,        5 .  45  P 

4  .co  f    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 3 .  15  a 

.   -n  p     Benieia,      Vacaville,        Sacramento, 

Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville 10.45  A 

4.30  f    Niles,  San  Jose*,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

4.30  p    Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond      12.15  p 

5.00  P    Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

5.00  f    Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 

Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles...-. 8.45  a 

5  oa  f    Santa  FA"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .  45  f 

6.00  P    The  Owl.   Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 

Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 8 .45  a 

6  00  P     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East g .  45  a 

6  00  r    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  J  osc 7 .  45  a 

*6.oo  P    Vallejo 12.15  p 

;. 00  r  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys, 
ville,  Redding,  Portland,  Paget 
Sound,  and  East 7 . 45  a 

JS.oo  p    Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 

tions tio-so  f 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


I       5  a     Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 .05  r 

8 .  15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose-,  Feb 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

"•■15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations "10.50  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions         9 . 20  A 

£4.15  F    Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 

tions /jr-gQ  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

•7.15  9.00        II.OO  A.  M.,      ii  .00      *3.0O      I300 

*4.00  15-00       *6,OOF.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   tia.oo  *i  .00  la. 00  *3.oo  14.00  *5.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 

*6.io  a  Ocean  View,  South  San  Francisco...  "6.30  p 
*;.oo  a    San  Jose1    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) t.30  r 

I7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose\  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations 18-35  V 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  P 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations,, 5.30  r 

♦a. 45  t  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose,  GQroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36a 

•3.30  p    San  Joses  and  Way  Stations *o.ooa 

*4 .  15  P  San  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations  0 .  45  a 
•5.00  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  F    San  Jose:  and  Principal  Way  Station!      '8.35  a 

6.30  f    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  f 

fit  .45  F    San  Josti  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


g.oo  a 


10.40  A 
11,30  A 


a  for  Morning.  p  for  Afternoon. 

*  Sunday  excepted.        [  Sunday  only.        (  Saturday  only. 

b  Saturday  and  Sunday. /Sunday  and  Monday, 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
Inquire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 
formation. 


BONE8TELL    cfe    OO. 


DEALERS 
II 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 

KINDS 


JSTwrSBS.!   401-40?  SansomeSt. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Mrs.  Manhattan — "You  seem  very  proud  of  your 
daughters."  Mrs.  Lakeside— "Yes;  tbey  have  all 
divorced  so  well." — Puck. 

Teddy  (who  has  just  begun  to  go  to  school) — 
"  Papa,  do  you  know  what  six  boys  and  five  girls 
make  ?  "  "  Yes,"  answered  his  father,  "  a  racket." — 
Bazar. 

"  Bobbler's  wedding  was  the  culmination  of  a  ro- 
mance. He  met  his  wife  on  a  train."  "He  did? 
Why  doesn't  he  sue  the  company  ?  " — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Dick — "  Do  you  enjoy  Kipling  ?  "  Mabel — "  Oh, 
I  adore  him.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  his  'Jingle 
Book"  and  his  '  Bar- Room  Ballads.'"—  W.  of  M. 
Wrinkle. 

"  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  never  gets  stale."  "  Any 
novelty  this  year?"  "Yes;  when  Eliza  escapes 
across  the  river,  she  does  a  cake-walk  on  the  ice." — 
Chicago  News. 

In  Boston  :  "  How  much  are  these  string  beans  ?  " 
"Seventy-five  cents  a  quart."  "Isn't  that  rather 
altitudinous ? "  "Yes,  madam;  but  these  are  very 
high-strung  beans." — Vale  Record. 

Cassidy—"  Oi  don't  see  wboi  Euglmd,  or  Ameriky, 
or  Germany  should  t'ink  av  foightio'  over  a  dom  little 
t'ing  loike  Samoa!"  Kerrigan — "Ye  don't  eh? 
Then,  begorra  I  ye're  a  dom  poor  spicimin  av  an 
Oirishman  I  " — Puck. 

"  Funston  says  he  hasn't  gall  enough  to  ask  for  the 
kind  of  a  political  office  he  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept.  I'hen  that  report  must  have  been  wrong." 

"  What  report  ?"     "  The  report  tbat  he  was  born  in 
Ohio." — Chicago  Ntws. 

Inspector — ' '  I  notice  that  in  this  photograph  you 
are  bald."  Home  -  coming  American  —  "Yes,  my 
hair  grew  out  while  I  was  abroad."  Inspector — 
' '  Then  I  shall  have  to  charge  you  the  special  duty  on 
European- grown  hair." — Life. 

"  And  by  the  way,"  asked  the  old  school-mate, 
"  what  has  become  of  Moseley,  who  used  to  talk  so 
much  about  devoting  his  life  to  uplifting  mankind? 
Did  he  go  into  the  ministry  ?  "  "  No,"  answered  the 
other  old  school-mate,  "  he  is  in  the  elevator  busi- 
ness."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

"I  like  this  pattern  well  enough,"  said  the  cus- 
tomer, who  had  dropped  in  to  look  at  some  ribbons  ; 
"but  I'm  afraid  the  colors  will  run."  "Run, 
madam  1 "  indignantly  answered  the  patriotic  shop- 
man; "red,  white,  and  blue?  They  never  run  1  " 
Whereupon  the  woman  bought  forty-three  yards. — 
Ex. 

"  I  want  to  tell  yo',  my  deah  brethren,"  said  Deacon 
Johnsing  to  bis  flock  at  prayer- meeting,  "  dat  in  dese 
days  of  chainless  bikes,  hossless  kerridges,  an'  sicb, 
dat  what  we  need  fo'  the  glorification  of  de  cullud 
folkses  am  chickenless  coops,  razzerless  parities, 
roelonless  patches,  and  crapless  games.  Does  yo' 
follow  me  ?  " — Bazar. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  visitor  to  the  commercial  com- 
pany's office,  ' '  that  you  have  a  new  rating  in  your  new 
reference-book.  Some  men  are  marked  '  U.  S.  S.'  " 
"  Yes,"  said  the  manager,  "  money  comes  in  so  fast 
these  days  that  we  have  run  out  of  ratings  above 
1  A  1.'  We  now  indicate  those  who  are  rich  enough 
to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate." — Puck. 

Customer — "I  want  some  kind  of  a  door-spring. 
One  that  won't  get  out  of  order."  Hardware 
dealer — "A  door-spring?"  Customer — "Yes;  and 
one  that  won't  require  the  strength  of  an  elephant  to 
open."  Dealer — "Heml"  Customer — "And  yet 
it  must  be  strong  enough  to  bring  the  door  all  the 
way  to  and  not  leave  it  swinging  a  couple  of  inches." 
Dealer—"  I  see."  Customer — "  And  when  the  door 
closes  I  don't  want  it  to  ram  shut  like  a  catapult, 
with  a  jar  that  shakes  the  house  from  its  founda- 
tions." Dealer — "Yes;  you  want  one  that  will 
bring  the  door  all  the  way  to  and  yet  do  it  gently." 
Customer—"  That's  the  idea.  But  I  don't  want  any 
complicated  arrangement  that  requires  a  skilled 
mechanic  to  attend  to  it."  Dealer  —  "  No,  of 
course  not.  You  want  something  simple,  yet  strong 
and  effective."  Customer — "  That's  the  talk  ;  some- 
thing that  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  easily  ;  some- 
thing that  will  do  its  work  quietly  yet  thoroughly, 
and  won't  be  eternally  getting  out  of  order."  Dealer 
— "I  see;  I  know  exactly  what  you  want,  sir, 
just  exactly."  Customer — "Well,  show  me  one." 
Dealer—"  We  don't  keep  door- springs." — Ex. 


Teething  babies  and  feverish  children  need  St«d- 
man's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


"  Ah,  you  do  not  know  how  hard  it  is  to  lose  one's 
wife."  "  Hard  I  My  dear  sir,  it's  simply  impossible." 
—Pick-Me-Up. 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Puilding.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


MOTHCRS   BE.  SURE  AND   USE  "  MRS.  WlNSLOWS 

Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


"Elk" 

Good. 


Pioneer" 

Medium. 


'Obelisk**     "Neptun. 

Cotton   Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE   AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPAN 

K.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


\ 


73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

THIS  WONDERFUL  CREATION  OF 
NATURE  IS  NOW  AT  ITS  REST 

Just  what  that  means,  however,  the  ablest  writers  and 
the  most  talented  artists  have  been  unable  to  tell  us. 
They  have  written  volumes  and  have  painted  the  very 
heavens  in  their  efforts  to  do  the  subject  justice,  but  in 
despair  have  finally  exclaimed 

Go  and  See  for  Yourself 

Now  that's  good  advice.  You  will  find  there  a  narrow, 
crooked  chasm  seven  miles  long,  with  rugged  battle- 
mented  walls  |0  times  higher  than  the  highest  building. 
You  will  find  water-falls  leaping  from  vertical  cliffs  16 
times  higher  than  Niagara.  You  will  see  mountain  parks 
studded  with  every  variety  of  forest  tree  and  flowering 
shrub.  You  will  see  thundering  torrents,  roaring  cata- 
racts, beautiful  lakes,  inspiring  skies,  brilliant  rainbows,  a 
wealth  of  ferns  and  plant  beauty,  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
air  bursting  their  very  throats  in  song  for  the  pure  ecstasy 
of  living. 

THE  TRIP  HAS  NO  HARDSHIPS 

You  go  in  a™luxurious  sleeping-car  to  within  65  miles 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  com- 
fortable coaches  over  a  fine  turnpike. 

Hotel  rates  in  the  Valley  are  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per 
day ;  and  the  charges  for  guides  and  saddle  animals  vary 
from  $1.00  for  a  trip  on  the  floor  of  the  Valley,  to  $4.00 
for  an  all-day  trip  up  the  difficult  trails. 

The  side  trip  to  the  famous 

MARIPOSA  BIG  TREES 

is  $2.00,  and  should  always  be  included. 

Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent  will  tell  you  all  about 
Ticket  Rates  and  Train  Movements.  He  will  also  give 
you  a  folder  containing  other  information  about  Yosemite. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  app 
about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  ■ 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  di 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fi 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  Sea 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Burea 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  { 
ing  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  d 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yor 

Branohen : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY 

THE    CAL1 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  fight  against 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State. 

The  "sure  thing"  races  are  not 
advertised  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filied  with 
the  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 


Delivered  by  carrier      -     -      65c.   a   monl 
Weekly  Call $1.00  per  ye: 


W.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager 
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VERSUS 

the  People 


The  sentiment  favoring  municipal  ownership  of  public  utili- 

Strbet  Railways  ties>  which  has  Sained  some  Strength  in  this 
city,  has,  beyond  question,  received  an 
added  impetus  through  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  in  connection  with  the  Market  Street  Railway 
combine.  No  sooner  had  the  company  announced  that  it 
would  abandon  all  efforts  to  secure  the  "  corkscrew  "  fran- 
chise than  it  made  a  new  move  by  filing  a  petition  for  an 
<(  omnibus  "  franchise,  which,  if  granted,  would  give  it  practi- 
cal control  of  the  street  railways  of  the  city  for  fifty  years  to 


come.  Had  it  not  been  for  stupid  blundering  on  the  part  of 
the  supporters  of  the  railroad  in  the  board,  the  entire  bunch 
of  franchises  would  have  been  well  advanced  toward  grant- 
ing before  the  people  realized  what  was  being  done. 

The  petition  prays  for  authority  to  change  the  motive 
power  on  a  number  of  existing  lines  to  electricity  and  for  a 
number  of  new  franchises.  These  latter  include  a  renewal 
of  the  Geary  Street  line  (which  lapses  in  a  few  years)  for 
fifty  years  ;  the  portions  of  the  corkscrew  line  not  covered 
by  franchises  which  are  claimed  to  be  still  in  force  ;  San- 
some  Street,  from  Jackson  to  its  northern  extremity ;  a 
continuation  of  the  South  San  Francisco  road  to  the  county 
line  ;  a  continuation  of  the  Park  and  Ocean  line  from  its 
terminus  on  the  beach  to  Sutro  Heights  ;  and  four  short 
connecting  lines  on  Battery,  Stockton,  Stanyan,  and  Thirty- 
Second  Avenue.  It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit, 
to  show  how  thoroughly  opposing  lines  are  paralleled,  and 
possible  competing  lines  are  shut  out.  Together  with  these 
is  a  petition  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  change 
the  line  of  its  San  Jose*  road  from  single  to  double  track 
where  it  runs  through  the  Mission.  The  company  is  already 
a  trespasser  on  this  part  of  its  line  ;  whether  the  granting  of 
the  pending  petition  would  validate  the  use  of  these  streets  is 
a  legal  question  of  interest. 

The  anxiety  of  the  railroad  company  is  easily  understood. 
If  it  can  not  secure  the  franchises  at  this  time,  they  must  be 
obtained  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  That  instru- 
ment provides  that  street-railway  franchises  may  be  granted 
for  twenty-five  years  only,  instead  of  fifty,  and  then  only 
under  conditions,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which  the 
company  must  give  a  sufficient  bond.  Moreover,  a  failure 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  conditions  works  an  immediate 
forfeiture  of  the  charter.  The  franchise  is  granted  to  the 
highest  bidder,  after  advertising,  but  no  bid  for  less  than 
three  per  cent,  for  the  first  five  years,  four  per  cent,  for  the 
next  ten  years,  and  five  per  cent,  for  the  final  ten  years,  can 
be  considered.  Construction  must  be  begun  within  one 
hundred  days,  and  pushed  continuously  to  completion,  not 
less  than  three  thousand  dollars  being  expended  in  construc- 
tion each  month.  Such  a  franchise  can  be  granted  only  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  fourteen  supervisors  with  the  mayor, 
or  fifteen  over  his  veto.  Monthly  sworn  statements  of 
receipts  must  be  filed  with  the  supervisors,  and  the  books  of 
the  company  are  always  open  to  inspection.  At  the  end  of 
the  franchise,  the  road-bed  and  all  stationary  fixtures  upon 
the  streets  revert  to  the  city. 

These  conditions  are  so  much  more  favorable  to  the 
people  than  any  that  can  be  expected  at  the  present  time, 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  supervisors  should  be  found 
so  brazen  as  to  throw  away  the  advantages  when  the  time 
comes  for  final  action.  The  temper  displayed  by  the  people 
is  such  that  it  will  require  unusual  courage  for  any  of  them 
to  attempt  to  do  so,  jlhart 


That  the  Cuban  situation  presents  embarrassing  phases  not 
Cuban  Liberty  generally  anticipated  when  the  Government 
and  of  the  United  States  threw  its  might  for  the 

Ingratitude.  liberty  of  Cubans,  there  can  be  no  question. 
No  thought  existed  but  that  the  islanders,  their  yoke  re- 
moved at  the  cost  of  American  blood,  would  be  grateful  and 
gracious.  So  far  as  official  expression  can  be  regarded  as  an 
index,  the  Cubans  have  experienced  no  impulse  toward  the 
emotions  that  kindness  should  have  stirred.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  arrogant,  sullen,  and  mendacious,  and 
in  the  state  of  mind  this  would  indicate  they  still  remain. 
Their  course  from  the  first  has  been  inconsistent,  petty,  and 
annoying.  It  has  now  developed  to  a  stage  where  strong 
measures  are  required  to  divert  it.  t 

Congress  was  once  on  the  verge  of  recognizing  the  "  Cuban 
Republic."  The  Senate,  indeed,  had  done  so,  but  its  pur- 
pose was  thwarted,  and  it  is  humiliating  to  know  it  was 
thwarted  only  through  the  promise  of  such  an  appalling 
exposure  of  corruption  as  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
country.  Cuban  bonds  had  been  issued  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  their  object  was  to  purchase  those  in 
high    places.      Recognition    would    have    placed    upon   the 


United  States  responsibility  for  these  bonds,  created  endless 
complications,  a  monstrous  debt,  and  enriched  rascality. 
Even  the  activity  into  which  the  administration  was  forced 
is  deemed  to  have  made  this  country  accountable  for  dam- 
ages inflicted  in  Cuba,  and  claims  of  a  vast  amount  are 
expected  shortly  to  be  filed.  Yet,  as  the  bonds  were  vir- 
tually fraudulent,  so  were  the  statements  made  by  the  so- 
called  Cuban  Junta.  At  the  head  of  this  body  was  one 
Palma.  He  is  now  charged  by  some  of  his  people  with 
having  stolen  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  him. 

A  similar  spirit  of  pretense  ran  through  all  Cuban  allega- 
tions, and  continues  to  this  day.  Gomez  said  then  all  the 
aid  he  wanted  from  the  United  States  was  means  for  arming 
and  feeding  men.  He  declared  that  with  plenty  of  arms 
and  ammunition  he  would  be  able,  without  the  help  of 
American  soldiers,  to  sweep  the  Spanish  into  the  sea.  How 
grossly  false  this  declaration  was,  events  soon  proved. 
Gomez  never  had  an  army.  He  led  a  ragged,  looting 
rabble  that  plundered  and  pillaged,  but  knew  nothing  of 
war  and  could  not  have  vanquished  the  Castilians  in  a  life- 
time. The  Cubans  shirked  when  directed  to  perform  a  part 
in  the  military  plan.  They  took  an  order  as  an  affront. 
They  showed  no  stomach  for  fighting,  and  haughtily  de- 
clined to  work.  Neither  did  they  welcome  the  end  of 
hostilities,  for  brigandage  was  easy  and  had  become  a  habit. 
They  condescended  to  smile  upon  the  American  ration. 

The  meshes  of  untruth  hampered  the  operations  of  the 
Americans  and  now  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  form  of  government.  In  a  word,  the 
Cubans  have  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  confidence. 
Much  faith  was  pinned  to  Gomez,  patriot  of  many  a  cam- 
paign, but  there  are  grave  fears  that  it  was  misplaced.  At 
first  he  looked  upon  the  Americans  as  liberators,  later  as 
oppressors,  and  he  has  been  as  changeable  as  a  weather- 
cock. One  day  he  is  willing  to  bide  the  time  Cuba  shall  be 
able  to  control  itself,  the  next  he  thinks  that  America, 
having  pulled  his  chestnuts  from  the  fire,  should  retire  and 
leave  him  and  his  ragamuffins  to  feast.  Seemingly,  he  has 
lost  his  influence,  but  the  sombre  fact  must  be  recognized 
that  there  is  no  certainty  he  is  trying  to  exercise  it,  as  he 
makes  ado  about  trying.  The  genuineness  of  his  tears  is 
suspected. 

However  warm  the  Cuban  ire,  it  did  not  reach  the  pitch 
of  refusing  charity  until  conditions  were  sought  to  be  im- 
posed. The  United  States  having  set  aside  three  millions 
of  dollars  to  be  given  to  the  Cuban  army,  the  roster  of  that 
remarkable  aggregation  began  to  swell.  Gomez  promised 
to  prune  out  the  fiction,  but  professes  inability.  The  Cubans 
are  asked  to  lay  down  their  arms,  after  the  manner  of  civili- 
zation. This  arouses  their  resentment,  for  they  want  to 
maintain  an  idle  and  useless  organization.  The  Cuban 
would  remain  in  his  familiar  role  of  "  The  Man  with  a  Gun." 
With  an  armed  band  permitted  there,  and  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  America  taken  away,  it  is  believed  the  island 
would  again  be  the  scene  of  violence,  civilians  terrorized, 
and  industry  crippled. 

Cuban  commissioners,  appointed  to  assist  in  the  allotment 
of  the  three  millions  of  dollars  gratuity,  refused  to  act. 
There  are  mutterings  and  murmurings  of  revolt.  The 
Cuban  mind  in  no  measure  grasps  the  idea  that  this  sum  is 
an  absolute  gift,  nor  that  many  regard  the  tendering  of  it  as 
a  mistake.  Anything  offered,  the  Cubans  consider  it  their 
right  to  accept,  but  on  their  own  terms.  In  this  instance  the 
terms  are  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  Gomez  aspiring  to 
command,  and  others  opposing  his  ambition.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outcome,  there  is  certainty  the  United  States 
will  not  accede  to  this,  and,  in  some  quarters  a  hope  that  the 
money  will  be  recalled,  and  then  the  scheme  of  laying  down 
arms  enforced  with  the  utmost  firmness.  Latest  reports  are 
that  arms  are  being  discarded,  but  with  ill-grace — the  simu- 
lation of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  has  been  to  strengthen  in  this  country  an 
opinion  that  interference  in  Cuba,  however  pressing  the 
necessity,  was  an  innovation  much  to  be  deplored,  and  that 
the  fruit  of  it  will  be  confusion,  turmoil,  and  expense,  with- 
out so  much  as  the  meagre  return  of  a  "thank  you," 
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deed,  the  benefactors  are  tacitly  requested  to  regard  them- 
selves as  under  great  and  lasting  obligations.  jaat 

While  diplomatists  at  The  Hague  speak  blandly  of  peace, 

in  the  Transvaal  the  Boer  prepares  for  war, 
Ominous 

Signs  in  the  while  the  troops  of  England  are  made  ready 
Transvaal  for   ans  emergency.     The    prospects   of    a 

bloodless  issue  are  meagre,  for  the  Boer  is  obstinate,  and 
the  British  have  long  been  stirred  to  indignation  by  reason 
of  the  attitude  of  the  South  African  Republic  toward 
"  Uitlanders,"  the  term  by  which  aliens  in  Kriiger's  domain 
are  known.  The  conditions  are  most  peculiar,  and  without 
precedent.  Certainly,  viewed  by  the  unbiased,  and  from  a 
distance,  they  have  every  aspect  of  being  oppressive.  These 
conditions  were  first  brought  to  world-wide  notice  by  the 
Jameson  raid,  which  was  a  bootless  attempt  to  overcome 
them,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  degree 
modified  since. 

Back  of  individual  grievances  is  the  primary  fact  that 
President  Kriiger  hates  England,  and  resents  her  claim  of 
suzerainty  over  his  government.  The  Boers  will  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  position.  Apparently  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  modify  or  to  conceal  this  feeling,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Boers  have  taken  frequent  occasion  to 
manifest  it.  Kriiger  himself  is  the  dominant  force.  His 
hold  upon  his  people  is  too  firm  to  be  shaken.  At  the  time 
of  the  Jameson  fiasco  there  was  much  sympathy  expressed 
for  the  unyielding  president,  and  he  was  pictured  as  a 
Cromwell  of  the  Veldt.  In  the  revelations  made  then,  and 
coming  to  light  at  intervals  later,  all  this  sympathy  has  been 
dissipated.  The  discovery  that  there  was  substantial  basis 
for  the  plaint  of  the  Uitlanders  partly  dispelled  it,  and  upon 
the  showing  that  Kriiger  was  not  merely  firm  but  cruel,  not 
only  shrewd  but  corrupt,  it  vanished  altogether. 

The  specific  cause  of  the  existing  tension  is  dynamite,  a 
substance  of  which  large  quantities  are  used  in  Transvaal 
mining.  Kriiger  will  not  permit  this  to  be  manufactured  in 
the  country,  and  forbids  its  importation  save  by  a  single 
Dutch  firm,  which,  having  thus  an  impregnable  monopoly, 
charges  whatever  it  pleases,  and  makes  the  rate  so  high  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  an  industry  in  which  most  of  the 
foreign  residents  are  interested.  Recently  a  petition  signed 
by  thirty-one  thousand  Uitlanders  was  sent  to  the  British 
Government,  asking  that  it  intercede  in  behalf  of  its  sub- 
jects who  were  weakened  by  this  excessive  drain.  Acting 
upon  this  suggestion,  Secretary  Chamberlain  laid  the  matter 
before  President  Kriiger,  intimating  that  a  modification 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  republic  as  well  as  to  the  petition- 
ers. In  reply  he  was  informed  that  there  would  be  no 
modification  and  that  the  Boer  Government  knew  better 
than  anybody  else  what  was  good  for  the  republic.  Not- 
withstanding this  discourtesy,  Mr.  Chamberlain  sought  to 
bring  about  an  interview  between  Kriiger  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  through  whom  the 
many-signatured  document  had  been  forwarded.  To  this 
the  president  assented,  but  with  the  proviso  that  while  willing 
to  discuss  any  problem,  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal 
was  not  to  be  brought  into  question.  The  outcome  of  the 
interview,  at  this  writing,  is  only  surmise  ;  but,  meantime, 
Boer  troops  have  been  instructed  to  be  ready  to  take  the 
field,  and  work  is  being  hastened  upon  the  fortifications 
around  Johannesburg. 

Following  the  protest,  which  had  started  the  war-dogs 
with  a  premonitory  growl  from  their  slumbers,  came  a 
second  paper  commending  Kriiger's  methods  and  express- 
ing a  wish  that  they  be  not  disturbed.  This  bore  the  names 
of  nine  thousand  Uitlanders — American,  Dutch,  French, 
and  other  nationalities,  but  not  a  representative  of  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  sustain- 
ing the  allegations  of  mistreatment,  Kriiger  is  party  to  the 
London  convention  which  stipulates  that  Uitlanders  shall  be 
treated  "fairly  and  without  discrimination."  When  ap- 
proached on  these  matters  by  the  Uitlanders  themselves, 
Kriiger  has  told  them  frankly  that  they  were  not  wanted 
there,  and,  in  effect,  if  they  did  not  like  things  as  they 
found  them  they  could  go  elsewhere.  They  seldom  met 
with  civility,  never  with  satisfaction. 

The  Boer  policy  after  the  Jameson  raid  was  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  the  leaders,  and  then  offer  clemency 
only  in  return  for  a  favor.  In  this  way,  whatever  England 
may  have  desired  she  was  diplomatically  forced  to  let  pass. 
The  recent  arrest  of  several  Englishmen  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason  is  looked  upon  as  Kriiger's  acknowledgment  that 
another  critical  time  is  near  and  an  opportunity  to  meet  it 
with  similar  tactics  is  again  to  be  part  of  his  policy.  De- 
spite the  comparative  calm  that  has  prevailed  for  several 
years  there  has  never  been  between  the  Boers  and  the  aliens 
an  approach  to  cordiality,  and  each  element  is  in  a  mood  to 
welcome  final  adjustment  by  whatsoever  means  it  may  come. 
According  to  a  Dutch  paper,  which  would  naturally  be  less 
hostile  to  Kriiger  than  one  published  in  any  other  country, 
the  Jillanders  are  treated  like  Kaffirs,  and  yet  it  prints 
Sg    2S  showing  that  th;'  virtually  outcast  class  own  seventy- 


five  per  cent,  of  the  landed  property  and  yield  to  the  state 
nine-tenths  of  its  entire  revenue.  In  addition,  taxes  on  im- 
ports are  enormous,  and  yet  staple  articles  of  food  must  be 
imported.  While  this  is  a  hardship  falling  on  all,  it  chiefly 
falls  upon  the  Uitlander.  The  tabulated  complaints  show 
that  he  is  deprived  of  rights— civil,  social,  and  commercial. 
To  an  actual  clash  between  England  and  the  Boer  Re- 
public there  could  be  but  one  outcome.  Common  judgment 
is  that  these  peculiar  people  must  either  permit  civilization 
to  assimilate  them,  or  move  on,  as  in  the  past.  But  whither 
are  they  to  go  ?  j^m 

Memorable  declarations  have  been  recently  made  by  great 
_  millionaires   concerning    the    right    use    of 

Wealth  Benefit  wealth — which  means  the  right  use  of  power 
Its  Possessor  1  and  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of  life.  The 
speakers  were  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Lord  Rosebery.  Mr. 
Carnegie  shows  the  remarkable  difference  between  wealthy 
Americans  and  wealthy  Englishmen.  He  points  out  that  it 
is  the  rule  among  wealthy  Englishmen  to  cultivate  some  in- 
ternal resource  apart  from  the  money-getting  power,  and  to 
employ  that  resource  after  retiring  from  business  ;  while  the 
American  money-getter,  neglecting  such  a  course,  either 
fights  for  money  to  the  end  of  his  days,  or,  if  he  retires, 
finds  his  leisure  poisoned  with  idleness  and  discontent. 

Lord  Rosebery  says  :  "  When  I  analyze  it,  the  one  great 
advantage  of  wealth  is  this  :  That  when  those  you  love  are 
sick  and  weak,  or  aged,  you  can  call  in  to  their  assistance 
the  best  medical  advice  and  you  can  make  a  change  of 
climate.  For  their  benefit  you  can  prolong  life,  as  com- 
pared with  the  life  of  the  poor,  not  merely  in  length  of 
years,  but  in  the  comfort  of  existence.  That  I  believe  to  be 
the  sole  great  advantage  that  the  rich  have  over  the  poor." 
This  is  a  commendable  sentiment,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  very  narrow  one,  and  that,  while  it  should  not  be  neglected, 
it  should  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  exercise  of  the 
money  power.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
placed  the  subject  on  a  very  high  plane,  when  he  considers  the 
conduct  of  retired  millionaires  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  ability  to  amuse  themselves  after  laying  aside  the  cares 
of  business.  Mr.  Carnegie's  own  conduct  in  providing  for 
magnificent  benefactions  for  the  public  good,  and  in  deter- 
mining to  bring  his  own  genius  to  the  development  of  their 
highest  efficiency,  shows  that  he  can  not  have  a  high  respect 
for  the  narrow  and  selfish  purpose  of  the  average  English 
millionaire. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  man  who  has  risen  from 
poverty  to  the  ownership  of  many  millions,  solely  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  powers,  should  ever  display  a  broad 
humanity  or  care  for  the  needs,  comforts,  and  happiness  of 
the  poor  ;  for  the  pursuit  of  riches  is  incompatible  with 
mercy  and  charity,  and  even  justice  is  kept  upon  a  constant 
strain.  Money-getting  is  essentially  sordid.  If  the  fighting 
that  brings  money  is  done  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for 
the  sake  of  its  results  in  money,  the  situation  is  little  better. 
Yet  American  history  abounds  in  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  after  such  a  life  a  man  may  devote  his  latter  years  and 
his  great  power  to  good-doing  on  a  noble  scale.  And  we 
believe,  without  having  made  a  special  study  of  the  matter, 
that  if  the  histories  of  the  American  and  English  people  in 
this  regard  were  compared,  and  allowance  made  for  the 
shorter  history  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  has  been  done  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  Americans 
than  by  Englishmen.  Very  often  we  see  splendid  benefac- 
tions by  those  who  have  inherited  the  millions  that  others 
have  made.  This  was  to  have  been  expected.  Such  in- 
stances, however,  are  not  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

The  immortal  question,  "  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? "  has  a 
splendid  significance  apart  from  its  possible  reference  to  a 
future  state.  Every  great  philosopher,  every  noble  leader 
and  teacher  of  mankind,  in  all  nations  and  at  all  times,  has 
declared  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  incompatible  with  hap- 
piness and  immortality.  That  these  teachings  have  had  so 
little  effect  is  sufficient  evidence  that  real  progress,  real 
evolution,  is  extremely  slow  ;  but  the  best  evidence  that  there 
is  progress  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  here  and  there  a  man  who 
has  violated  and  repressed  the  finest  things  of  his  birthright 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  rises  in  the  ripe  wisdom  of  his 
latter  years  to  a  high  plane  of  humanity,  and  finds  his  true 
happiness  in  good-doing.  And  while  his  example  does  not 
tend  to  refine  the  world  away  from  its  money-getting  lust,  it 
is  useful  for  its  effect  upon  other  millionaires. 

In  New  York  there  died  the  other  day  a  man  whose  one 
ambition  had  been  to  become  king  of  Wall  Street.  His 
ambition  was  gratified  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was,  he  lay  down 
and  died,  and  was  no  better  then  than  the  humblest  sleeper 
in  the  potter's  field.  That  is  the  story  of  Roswell  P.  Flower. 
That,  too,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the  story  of  a  great  rail- 
road manager  who  recently  declared  that  higher  education  is 
unfitting  young  men  to  be  in  the  van  of  the  great  army  of 
commercial  progress  that  America  is  sending  forth.  Which 
is  the  nobler  leader  of  men  :  a  ragged  Buddha  or  a  mendi- 


cant Jesus  lifting  us  out  of  sordidness  and  teaching  us  that 
purity  of  heart,  cleanliness  of  life,  and  the  doing  of  good  to 
others  open  the  true  way  to  content  and  immortality,  or  a 
millionaire  Sage,  Flower,  or  Huntington,  showing  by  his 
conduct  or  declaring  with  his  tongue  that  the  making  of 
money  should  be  the  overshadowing  aim  of  men  ? 

It  seems  an  incredible  pity  that  the  splendid  genius  of 
such  men  as  Carnegie,  Huntington,  Rockefeller,  Have- 
meyer,  and  the  like,  could  n6t  be  turned  in  their  earlier 
years  to  the  leading  and  instruction  of  other  and  weaker  men 
into  the  higher  ways  of  thought  and  conduct.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  after  they  have  hopelessly  bound  themselves  in  chains 
of  self-interest  that  they  come  to  realize  their  enormous 
power.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  them  at  last  see  their 
duty  to  humanity  and  seek  atonement  in  magnificent  bene- 
factions. But  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  had  they 
been  started  aright  by  a  training  that  should  have  opened 
their  understanding  to  the  desperate  need  of  the  strength 
that  they  could  have  given,  there  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent history  of  them  to  write  ;  and  that  carries  us  to  that 
most  ancient  truism  that  education  is  needed  to  enable  us  to 
know  ourselves,  to  broaden  our  perception,  to  raise  our 
ideals,  to  show  us  our  duty  and  implant  the  desire  to  dis- 
charge it,  and  to  save  us  from  that  bitterest  of  experiences 
— a  realization  of  our  errors  when  it  is  too  late  to  mend 
them.  ]ahirt 

To  say  that  the  Democratic  National  Committee  met  in  con- 
„      _  ference  at  St.  Louis  last  week  would  be  to 

The  Democratic 

Conference  overstate   somewhat  the   fact.      The  com- 

at  St.  Louis.  mittee   consists  of  forty-five  members — one 

from  each  State — besides  its  Territorial  representation.  An 
effort  was  made  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  at 
which  it  was  proposed  to  discuss  not  only  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  the  next  Presi- 
dential campaign,  but  to  discuss  the  issues  upon  which  the 
party  stood  the  best  chance  of  securing  harmony  and  votes. 
Even  the  leaders  of  the  movement  appear  to  have  had  little 
confidence  that  there  was  sufficient  unity  of  purpose  in  the 
party  to  insure  an  attendance  large  enough  to  do  business. 
They  were  careful  to  say  in  advance  that  if  there  proved  to 
be  a  quorum,  they  would  stir  up  the  vital  issues  decisively  ; 
if  not,  they  would  stir  them  up  tentatively,  and  they  felt 
assured  of  pulling  it  off  as  confidently  as  the  priest  who  an- 
nounced that  if  it  rained  in  the  morning  the  procession 
would  take  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  it  rained  in  the 
afternoon  it  would  take  place  in  the  morning. 

There  were  just  twenty-two  members,  including  several 
proxies,  who  gathered  at  the  Planter's  Hotel  on  May  25th — 
one  less  than  a  quorum.  Of  these  twenty-two,  ten  were 
from  distinctly  Southern  States,  and  one  was  from  Indian 
Territory.  It  is  easier  to  understand  what  the  personnel  of 
the  assembly  was  by  noting  those  who  were  not  there  than 
by  naming  those  who  were.  There  was  only  one  member 
from  the  New  England  States.  There  was  only  one  mem- 
ber from  the  Middle  States.  No  one  appeared  for  the  im- 
portant States  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  or  Michigan.  Neither 
California  nor  Oregon  participated  in  the  interest  of  the 
Pacific  Slope,  and  the  group  of  Western  States  which  two 
years  ago  would  have  enthusiastically  embraced  any  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  a  silver  plank  into  any  party  platform  was 
conspicuous  only  by  its  absence.  Colorado  was  repre- 
sented, but  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Utah 
were  not.  No  one  was  there  whose  name  foreshadowed  a 
rapprochement  between  the  contending  factions  of  the  party. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be.  The  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  is  made  up  in  the  interest  of  the 
Chicago  platform,  and  in  it  a  gold  Democrat  has  neither 
scot  nor  lot.  The  names  of  men  prominent  in  national 
politics  were  very  scarce.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  of  New  York, 
was  there,  although  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee. 
He  is  ambitious  to  exchange  a  comfortable  contribution  to 
campaign  funds  for  the  doubtful  glory  of  being  chosen  as 
the  tail  of  a  ticket  of  which  Bryan  shall  be  the  head. 
Bryan  was  present  as  a  proxy  for  the  Nebraska  member, 
and,  of  course,  he  issued  a  prolongation  of  the  silver  shriek 
which  he  has  now  kept  up  incessantly  for  some  years. 

The  business  meeting  itself  seems  to  have  been  totally 
barren  of  results.  There  was  desultory  talk  about  the  neces- 
sity of  organization  in  various  States.  There  was  apparently 
fruitless  discussion  of  methods  of  conducting  the  campaign, 
and  a  conference  about  means  to  carry  them  out.  The  vital 
questions  upon  which  the  campaign  will  turn  were  not 
touched  upon,  nor  was  the  party  committed  to  any  definite 
issue  or  issues.  The  subject  of  neither  anti-trust,  anti- 
expansion,  nor  silver  was  ventilated,  and  the  country  is  not 
yet  informed  how  the  Democratic  party  will  stand  on  these 
points.  No  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  them  and  no 
recommendations  were  made.  The  moment  any  allusion 
was  made  to  the  questions  which  divide  the  party,  an  inhar- 
monious note  was  struck.  The  contest  between  the  branches 
of  the  Illinois  Democracy,  represented  respectively  by  Mayor 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  and  ex-Governor  Altgeld,  as  to  which 
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is  entitled  to  seats  in  the  conference,  was  attempted  to  be 
troduced,  but  both  factions  were  soothed  with  platitudes 

Iid  saved  from  open  rupture,  and  the  matter  kept  from  the 
iblic.     In  short,  the  conference  seems  to  have  been  sym- 
ilical  of  the  position  of  the  Democratic  craft  generally — 
rift  on  the  turbulent  sea  of  politics  without  a  rudder,  and 
jie  mutinous  crew  fighting  among  themselves  for  the  stores. 
,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  had  one  golden  hour, 
ie  grand  success.     It  was  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  after 
:ir  arduous  labors  in  considering  "how  not  to  do  it"  had 
en  performed.     The  Democrats  are  coming  out  strong 
is  year  in   the  matter  of  banquets.     They  have  already 
isted  all  the  way  from   the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  by 
iy  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  every  such  function  they 
irly  bristle  with  success  from  one-dollar  dinners  up  to  ten. 
DSt-prandially,  as  otherwise,  Mr.  Bryan  was  the  lion.     It  is 
1  wonder  that  he  has  said  to  the  interviewer  that  the  meet- 
l  was  a  "great  success,"  and  that  "the  people  will  not 
ow  silver  to  be  put  in  the  background."     Both  statements 
ay  be  received  with  equal  confidence.     A  political  dinner 
always  measurably  successful.     The  refreshments  super- 
dace  good  nature  and  enthusiasm.     The  sentiments  of  the 
eakers  can  be  vigorously  applauded  without  doing  any 
irm  or  committing  anybody,  not  even  the  speaker. 
Like  the  hunter  who  followed  the  tracks  of  a  deer  five 
iles  before  he  discovered  that  the  animal  was  going  in  the 
lposite  direction,  Mr.  Bryan  is  still  talking  free  silver.     It 
significant,  however,  that  instead  of  claiming,  as  hereto- 
re,  that  the  interest  in  silver  is  growing,  he  now  mildly 
inounces    that    "  it  will  not  be   relegated  out    of  sight." 
he  general  impression,  however,  is  that  if  the  conference 
id    any    result    whatever    it    consists    in    an    intimation 
at  free  silver  will  be  given  about  the  third  place  in  im- 
jrtance  in  making  up  a  platform,  and  that  it  will  be  domi- 
Ued  by  both  anti-trust  and  anti-expansion.     The  key-note 
the  after-dinner  talk  was  anti-trust  and  the  sins  of  the 
.epublican  party  in  relation  thereto.     It  is  undoubtedly  the 
rongest    plank  just   now   for  any   party,  but    Bryan   and 
elmont  is  not  the  ticket  to  lead  it  to  success.     It  is  pro- 
Dsed    that  the   Democratic  committee  shall  have  another 
inference  and  perhaps  another  dinner  on  the  twentieth  of 
ily  in  Chicago,  until  which  time  the  interested  and  amused 
ablic  must  possess  its  soul  in  patience.  jrtart 

.bout  a  year  ago  considerable  uneasiness  was  experienced  in 

ie  Menace  tms  Clt^  as  a  resu^  °f  tne  report  that  a  case 

1  the  of  typhus  fever  had  been  discovered  at  the 

siatic  Plague.  City  and  Coimtv  Hospital.  There  was  abun- 
ant  cause  for  anxiety,  since  typhus  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
igious  of  diseases,  and,  when  it  once  becomes  epidemic,  it 

only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  its  ravages  can  be 
topped.  But  if  there  was  reason  to  fear  a  visitation  of 
?phus  fever  at  that  time,  is  there  not  far  greater  reason  to 
iax  the  bubonic  plague — the  dreaded  "  black  death  "  that 
courged  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  more 
ian  once  threatened  to  attack  Western  civilization  in  more 
scent  years  ?  So  far  as  is  known  of  their  origin  the  great 
pidemics  of  the  plague  that  have  visited  Europe  have  come 
om  the  eastward  ;  the  scourge  seemed  to  pursue  a  westerly 
ourse,  having  its  beginning  in  the  central  plains  where  the 
radle  of  the  human  race  is  located,  or  along  the  slopes  of 
ie  Himalayas  to  the  east.  During  more  recent  years  there 
eems  to  have  been  a  change  in  its  course,  and  the  scourge 
as  been  moving  eastward  through  China.  In  earlier  cent- 
ries  the  lines  of  travel  ran  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  the 
pidemics  were  carried  along  those  lines.  May  not  the  re- 
ent  movement  which  is  bringing  the  Orient  to  our  very 
oors  extend  and  hasten  the  easterly  progress  of  this 
readed  scourge  ? 

There  are  many  who  have  felt  that  the  plague  was  a  dis- 
ase  of  the  Middle  Ages  only,  and  that  it  has  disappeared 
•efore  the  advance  of  civilization.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
ase.  Though  there  are  periods  of  comparative  quiescence, 
Lsia  is  seldom  wholly  free  from  it,  and  ten  times  since  the 
^ginning  of  this  century  it  has  invaded  Europe  at  different 
oints,  the  last  time  being  in  Russia  in  1879.  In  southern 
'hina,  since  it  made  its  first  appearance  there,  it  recurs 
early  every  year,  the  epidemic  of  1894  at  Hong  Kong 
teing  rendered  memorable  by  the  fact  that  it  was  there  that 
he  bacillus  was  first  discovered. 

Though  the  disease  has  been  studied  closely  both  in  Eu- 
ope  and  in  Asia,  little  more  is  known  of  it  to-day  than  was 
nown  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
laimed  nearly  seventy  thousand  victims  in  London,  and 
ledical  science  still  stands  powerless  before  it.  The  bacillus 
as  been  discovered  in  the  blood,  the  glands,  and  the  viscera 
f  its  victims  ;  it  is  known  that  it  may  be  taken  into  the  body 
nth  the  air  we  breathe,  with  the  food  or  drink,  or  through 
he  broken  surface  of  the  skin  ;  but  how  this  bacillus  affects 
he  system,  or  what  method  will  destroy  or  render  it  harm- 
ess,  is  still  unknown.  Its  action  is  somewhat  similar  to 
hat  of  a  poison,  but  in  this  it  does  not  differ  from  others  of 
he  micro-organisms,  and  there  is  the  greatest  variety  in  this 


action.  In  some  cases  the  disease  terminates  fatally  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  victim  is  attacked  ;  in  others 
death  comes  within  five  days  ;  in  some  few  —  less  than 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  these  are  not  the  fatal  cases — it  con- 
tinues for  several  weeks.  The  progress  of  the  disease  varies 
as  much  as  the  duration.  In  those  cases  most  rapidly  fatal 
there  is  often  nothing  beyond  chills,  headache,  and  a  dry, 
swollen  tongue,  followed  by  coma  and  death.  In  other 
cases  there  is  fever,  sometimes  preceded,  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded, and  sometimes  accompanied  by  glandular  swellings. 
These  swellings  may  or  may  not  suppurate.  Sometimes 
there  are  black  hemorrhagic  spots  on  the  body,  at  other  times 
hemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  other  organs  occur. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  various  stages  appear  render 
the  disease  extremely  difficult  to  handle,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably no  disease  with  so  large  a  percentage  of  mortality. 
During  the  Russian  plague  of  1S79,  in  one  village  with  a 
population  of  1,700,  the  number  of  cases  was  417,  of  whom 
362  died.  In  other  villages  not  more  than  two  or  three 
recovered.  At  Irak,  in  1876,  the  number  of  victims  was 
placed  at  20,000  ;  in  1832  the  plague  carried  off  10,000,  or 
every  second  person  in  the  city  of  Resht,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  With  typhus  fever  the  mortality  is  only  18  to  20 
per  cent. 

The  disease  is  extremely  contagious,  as  is  shown  by  the 
established  fact  that  when  it  breaks  out  in  a  house  the  plague 
does  not  cease  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  household  have 
been  affected.  People  having  relations  with  an  infected 
house  will  take  the  disease  and  carry  it  to  others.  The  gen- 
eral belief  among  medical  men  is  that  it  may  also  be  carried 
by  clothing  and  even  by  merchandise. 

Such  being  its  nature  is  there  not  a  grave  danger  in  the 
increasing  intercourse  between  this  city  and  the  Orient, 
where  the  disease,  if  not  endemic,  is  at  least  frequently 
epidemic?  Soldiers,  with  their  belongings,  in  health  and  in 
sickness,  are  being  carried  back  and  forth  ;  the  dead  bodies 
of  those  killed  in  war  or  dying  from  disease  are  being 
shipped  here  in  numbers.  The  introduction  of  the  plague 
to  this  city,  and  thence  to  the  country  at  large,  is  a  question 
that  may  well  receive  grave  attention.  j^^ 

The  Dreyfus  case,  the  troubles  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
The  Use  of  American   war   with    Spain,  and    European 

Foreign  Terms  complications  in  China  have  caused  the  in- 
in  English.  troduction  into  current  English  of  a  large 

number  of  foreign  terms.  These  terms,  applying  to  things 
for  which  there  are  not  good  English  equivalents,  fall  readily 
into  common  use,  as  they  are  more  compact  and  expressive 
than  the  more  cumbersome  English  forms  that  might  be 
devised  to  express  them.  It  seems  easy  and  right  to  call 
General  Sir  Robert  Kitchener  the  Sirdar,  and  to  speak  of 
the  dossier  and  the  bordereau  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus 
case.  It  is  this  quick  absorptiveness  of  the  English  language 
that  has  made  it  the  most  comprehensive  and  flexible  of  all 
languages,  and  the  one  most  extensively  employed. 

That  is  what  may  be  termed  the  colloquial  side  of  the 
matter,  for  newspaper  English  may  be  placed  in  that  cate- 
gory. While  the  language  seems  thus  to  be  absorbing — but 
only  for  temporary  use,  let  it  be  understood — a  number  of 
foreign  terms,  it  is  a  fact  that  elegant  English — the  English 
of  scholars — has  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  Shakespeare 
made  a  generous  use  of  French,  and  down  to  recent  years 
that  custom  has  been  followed  by  the  best  English  writers. 
One  reason  for  it  has  been  the  almost  universal  understand- 
ing of  French  by  the  best-educated  English  people.  In 
America  the  study  of  French  never  has  been  so  common  as 
in  England.  In  fact,  the  number  of  educated  Americans 
who  know  French  is  very  smalL  In  consequence,  Ameri- 
can writers  have  generally  avoided  the  introduction  of 
French  terms  in  their  writings. 

Has  the  American  custom  exercised  an  influence  upon  the 
English  writers  in  this  regard  ?  It  has  been  assumed  by 
the  English  that  in  some  vital  respects  French  is  superior  to 
English  as  a  vehicle  for  certain  forms  of  thought.  As  one 
writer  has  expressed  it,  "  Wit,  we  feel,  is  wittier  and  wisdom 
is  weightier  in  French  than  in  English."  Is  not  that  be- 
cause the  English  way  of  saying  a  thing  lacks  the  sprightli- 
ness  that  the  English  language  might  have  afforded  ?  It 
will  be  noted  by  any  careful  observer  that  the  American  way 
of  saying  a  thing  is  much  sharper,  shorter,  and  more  idio- 
matic than  the  English  way.  Compare,  for  instance,  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Su?i  with  one  in  the  London 
Times.  The  difference  will  be  found  to  be  remarkable. 
This  difference  extends  to  most  of  the  best  writing  in  the  two 
countries.  In  other  words,  the  English  have  needed  to  in- 
troduce French  terms  to  give  their  writing  a  sparkle  that 
they  did  not  know  otherwise  how  to  impart.  Americans 
have  found  no  such  need. 

The  epigrammatic  character  of  French  makes  it  particu- 
larly attractive.  Now  the  epigram  does  not  fall  easily  to  the 
craft  of  an  English  brain,  but  it  flashes  naturally  in  the 
American.  Thus  will  be  found  a  vital  difference  between 
the   temperaments  of  the  English  and   American  peoples. 


It  may  be  accounted  for  partly  in  the  large  infusion  of 
French  and  Irish  blood  in  American  veins. 

Again,  Americans  seem  to  have  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  finer  shades  of  meaning  between  synonyms  than  the 
English.  It  may  be  this  that  enables  them  almost  in- 
stinctively to  choose  the  most  expressive  words  in  which  to 
clothe  their  thoughts.  Still  more,  Americans  are  quicker  of 
thought  and  movement  than  the  English.  The  odd  differ- 
ence between  English  and  American  humor  is  evidence  of 
the  fact.  As  Americans  by  temperament  are  much  more 
like  the  French  than  the  English  are,  there  is  another  reason 
why  there  is  less  of  an  inclination  in  America  to  introduce 
French  terms  in  writing.  A  nation  has  a  language  that 
suits  its  temperament.  That  is  self-evident,  for  language  is 
the  readiest  expression  of  temperament.  Hence  there  must 
be,  as  we  see  there  is,  as  much  difference  between  the 
English  of  America  and  that  of  England  as  there  is  between 
the  temperaments  of  the  two  countries. 

The  adoption  of  foreign  terms  enriches  the  language,  but 
weakens  it.  Modern  English,  though  vastly  more  complex 
than  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  lacks  the  virility  of  its  ancient 
source.  It  is  wiser  to  seek  the  resources  of  our  language 
than  to  find  easy  means  for  increasing  them.  .thKt 

The  popular  desire  to  adequately  express  appreciation  of  the 
Protect  Dewey  achievements  of  Admiral  Dewey  is  admi- 
from  His  rable  in  its  way,  though  it  must  be  confessed 

Admirers.  that  at  tjraes  jt  displays  a  tendency  to  border 

on  the  hysterical.  In  pursuit  of  a  stern,  democratic  sim- 
plicity, all  provision  for  bestowing  unusual  rewards  upon 
those  who  perform  great  public  services  has  been  carefully 
excluded  from  the  scheme  of  government,  and  when  occa- 
sion arises  for  a  recognition  of  such  services,  everything  is 
left  to  popular  initiative,  with  an  incidental  danger  that  what 
is  done  will  not  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  It 
may  even  be  that  in  striving  to  honor  him,  a  popular  hero 
may  be  unpleasantly  embarrassed  and  inconvenienced.  A 
correspondent,  who  recognizes  this  danger  in  the  present  in- 
stance, writes  to  the  Argonaut  as  follows  : 

San  Franxisco,  May  19,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  As  a  regular  and  interested  reader  of  the 
Argtmaui,  1  hope  to  find  before  long  an  article  in  your  columns  deal- 
ing with  Admiral  Dewey  verms  The  People,  relative  to  the  overdrawn 
and  perhaps  distasteful  overplus  of  adulation  appearing  in  the  common 
press.  All  good  American  citizens  must  admire  and  wish  to  praise  our 
gallant  admiral,  but  let  us  stop  and  consider  to  some  degree  the  man's 
feelings  and  wishes,  which  may  dictate  a  certain  restraint  of  the  mad 
rush  of  public  enthusiasm.  Subscriber. 

The  plans  proposed  for  honoring  Dewey  are  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  there  are  sections  of  the  country  where  such  plans 
could  originate.  Funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  this 
city  are  being  raised  ;  another  monument  is  to  be  furnished 
in  his  native  State  ;  one  paper  proposes  a  home  for  the 
admiral  in  Washington,  while  others  are  collecting  subscrip- 
tions for  loving-cups,  swords,  and  other  trophies  of  popular 
esteem.  New  York  characteristically  proposes  a  dinner  at 
which  the  returning  hero  is  to  be  welcomed  by  those  select 
few  who  can  afford  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  a  plate  for 
the  honor.  In  all  this  there  seems  to  be  only  one  thing 
that  receives  no  consideration  whatever.  Nobody  has 
thought  to  ask  what  Admiral  Dewey  himself  would  desire 
in  the  premises.  The  inundating  threats  of  banquets,  re- 
ceptions, and  triumphal  marches  have  already  exiled  him 
from  his  home  for  six  months  ;  it  might  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  it  would  be  distasteful  to  him  to  have  it  assumed 
that  his  active  career  is  ended  and  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  erection  of  monuments  to  his  memory  ;  whether  the 
possession  of  a  mansion  in  Washington  involving  a  heavy 
expense  for  its  maintenance  will  not  be  an  embarrassment 
rather  than  a  gratification  ;  whether  an  extensive  collection 
of  silverware,  useless  in  spite  of  its  associations,  would  be 
the  most  pleasing  gift  that  he  could  receive. 

This  haphazard  outburst  of  enthusiasm  has  one  aspect 
that  can  not  but  disgust  Admiral  Dewey,  and  rob  the  gifts 
of  any  pleasure  for  him  that  they  might  otherwise  have  had. 
The  gift  enterprises,  almost  without  exception,  have  been 
engineered  by  sensational  newspapers,  inspired  not  so  much 
by  admiration  for  Dewey  as  by  a  desire  to  advertise  them- 
selves. They  regard  his  home-coming  as  an  opportunity  to 
be  exploited  ;  they  see  in  the  occasion  only  the  glitter  of  the 
prospective  nickels  that  are  to  flow  over  their  counters.  It 
is  one  of  the  distressing  features  of  modern  newspaper 
development  that  there  is  no  occasion  so  private  that  the 
yellow  journal  does  not  intrude  with  its  vulgar  scramble  for 
wealth  ;  no  sentiment  so  lofty  that  it  is  free  from  pollution 
by  these  journalistic  harpies.  There  should  certainly  be 
some  fitting  tribute  of  the  gratitude  and  admiration  that  the 
American  people  feel  for  Admiral  Dewey,  but  it  should  be 
such  a  tribute  as  will  be  thoroughly  pleasing  to  him  ;  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  plastered  over  with  the  adver- 
tising posters  of  the  sensational  press. 

The  signature  of  the  editor  is  appended  to  every  article 
in  this  issue  written,  dictated,  or  inspired  by  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "  signature  law,"  enacted  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


June  5,  1899. 


HIS    LAST    PROSPECT. 


The  Story  of  a  Defrauded  Miner's  Mad  Resistance. 

Peter  had  the  instinct,  but  that  was  about  all.  That  is  to 
say,  he  prospected  for  the  joy  of  the  chase.  He  liked  to 
find  ledges  of  red-brown  rock,  which  became  pyrites  after 
he  had  gone  down  a  way,  and  then  pure  white  quartz.  He 
liked  to  follow  out  the  probable  dip  of  the  lead,  partly  by 
experience,  mostly  by  instinct.  He  liked  to  dig  those 
rabbit  burrows  of  an  experimental  nature,  running  straight 
down  or  straight  in,  called  "  prospector's  shafts."  Thus 
he  would  get  to  know  the  cross-section  of  a  hill  as  you 
know  the  interior  of  the  apple  you  have  just  cut  in  two. 
Thus  far  Peter  succeeded  as  well,  even  better,  than  the 
best.  Then  he  lost  it  all.  He  either  sold  out  to  parties 
insolvent,  or  on  insufficient  security,  or  illegally.  He 
never  seemed  to  learn  how.  Other  men  reaped  where  he 
had  sowed,  while  he  moved  on  to  plow  up  a  new  and  virgin 
country. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  Peter,  in  a  patient  way,  was  try- 
ing to  gain  a  competency.  Back  in  Vermont  there  was  a 
farm  with  more  stones  than  even  these  stony  hills  could 
show,  and  with  less  gold  in  its  harvests  than  even  in  Peter's 
negative  gleanings — for  here  Peter  at  least  kept  out  of  debt 
But  near  the  snake-fence  stood  a  little  peak-roofed  and 
clapboarded  house,  with  blinds  of  emerald  green.  Over 
the  house  rioted  Virginia  creepers.  Near  the  ancient  well 
swayed  lilacs,  broad  and  low.  In  the  old-fashioned 
front  yard  was  the  chirp  of  crickets  and  hordes  of  white 
butterflies  with  spots  of  sulphur-yellow.  The  house  was 
empty  and  the  yard  overgrown  ;  yet  to  the  vacant  rooms  of 
one,  or  to  the  choked-out  flowers  of  the  other,  Peter's 
gentle  thoughts  ever  swarmed,  like  homing  bees.  He  saw 
it  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  In  his  vision  the 
yard  was  orderly,  well  kept  ;  the  house  was  populous  with 
the  affection  of  loving  hearts.  For  in  that  Vermont  coun- 
try, these  many  years,  a  girl  had  waited — growing  older,  and 
quieter,  and  more  resigned — for  Peter  and  the  fortune  he 
was  to  bring. 

If  Peter  had  had  more  self-assertion,  he  might  have  re- 
tained some  of  the  property  he  had  so  patiently  relinquished. 
If  Peter  had  had  less  faith,  he  might  have  been  in  more 
haste  to  return.  And  somewhere  the  qualities  of  meekness 
and  faith  are  extolled  above  all  else.  So  Peter  came  into  a 
gulch  one  afternoon,  when  the  birds  were  singing,  all  alone. 
In  his  slow  way  he  built  a  shack,  made  himself  comfortable, 
and  started  in. 

First  he  made  a  general  survey  of  the  country.  He  went 
up  every  little  gulch,  even  to  the  shallow  top  of  it  filled  with 
loose  stones  ;  he  followed  out  the  sky-line  of  every  ridge ; 
he  seized  frequent  opportunities  of  taking  a  long  diagonal 
down  the  slopes.  In  this  he  proceeded  rapidly,  but  care- 
fully. None  of  the  broad  indications  escaped  him.  He 
noted  accurately  the  various  dikes,  the  general  "  dip "  of 
the  country,  the  general  direction  of  the  parallel  ledges  of 
strata,  the  numerous  cross-ledges  and  irregularities  of  struct- 
ure. Then  he  carried  with  him  a  hand-pick,  one  end 
pointed,  the  other  forming  a  blunt  hammer,  and  a  number 
of  canvas  bags.  From  various  places  near  one  another  he 
knocked  off  chunks  of  the  rock,  which  he  broke  into  fine 
pieces  and  mixed  thoroughly  on  an  old  half-blanket.  After 
that  he  raised  the  opposite  edges  of  the  blanket,  about  the 
centre,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  crushed  rock  into 
two  equal  parts.  One  of  these  parts  he  threw  away.  The 
other  he  mixed  again  as  carefully  as  at  first.  By  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  process,  he  at  last  obtained  an  "  average,"  which 
he  stowed  in  one  of  the  little  canvas  bags. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  he  dumped  an  "  average  "  into 
a  heavy  iron  mortar  over  which  a  pestle  was  suspended 
from  a  springy  sapling.  By  alternately  pulling  down  and 
letting  up  on  the  sapling,  the  pestle  was  made  to  crush  the 
quartz  fragments  into  fine  red  and  white  sand.  This,  Peter 
poured  and  scraped  into  a  flaring-sided  iron  pan,  into  which 
he  let  a  quantity  of  water.  He  then  whirled  the  pan  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  pausing  to  rock  it  back  and  forth  every 
lew  minutes.  Much  of  the  sand  thus  flowed  over  the  sides. 
After  the  first  water  was  all  gone,  he  poured  in  some  more. 
Thus  he  panned  the  waste  out,  until,  at  last,  nothing  was 
left  in  the  angle  but  some  heavy  black  grains.  These 
were  the  concentrates.  By  a  deft  rocking  in  one  direction 
they  were  made  to  string  out  in  a  long,  fan  shaped  mass,  at 
the  apex  of  which  was  the  fine  yellow  gold — that  is,  where 
there  was  any. 

In  this  way  Peter  slowly  got  an  idea  of  the  country. 
Some  ledges  which  seemed  to  him  promising,  and  yet  which 
did  not  show  free  gold  at  the  top,  he  exploited  still  further. 
With  a  charge  or  so  of  powder  he  penetrated  to  a  layer  be- 
low the  surface.  Or  perhaps  he  spent  several  hard  months 
making  an  irregular  deep  hole  like  a  well,  from  which  he 
carried  the  dibris  in  bags,  climbing  up  a  notched  tree. 
Then  he  selected  more  samples.  This  is  hard  work.  When 
he  had  learned  the  country  pretty  thoroughly,  Peter  staked 
out  his  claims.  There  were  four  of  these.  Then  he  com- 
menced "  sinking "  on  all  four.  Working  alone  he  could 
make  about  a  foot  of  progress  a  day.  By  winter  he  was  far 
enough  below  ground  so  that  he  did  not  feel  the  cold. 
Occasionally  he  would  make  a  short  cross-cut — that  is,  a 
tunnel  across  the  trend  of  the  strata — to  see  how  far  it  was 
to  the  wall ;  sometimes  he  would  drift — that  is,  tunnel  in  the 
direction  of  the  strata — to  see  how  the  quality  of  the  lead 
held  out.  All  this  took  time,  as  did  the  timbering  and  the 
trips  for  supplies.  Men  in  the  town  called  him  "  Happy  " 
Peter,  because  he  was  always  humming  a  quaint  little  song, 
and  because  his  eyes  beamed  with  such  steady,  gentle  kind- 
liness. 

Time  slips  by  rapidly  in  the  hills.  You  get  up  at  daylight 
and  cook  breakfast ;  you  carry  water  up  to  your  shaft ;  you 
-pend  all  the  morning  making  a  little  hole  in  the  rock  with  a 
drill ;  at  noon  you  blast  ;  in  the  afternoon  you  haul  bucket- 
fuls  of  broken  rock  out  with  a  windlass.  The  night  has 
come.     You  measure  the  days  by  what  you  have  accom- 


plished, and  it  is  little.  You  measure  time  by  your  trips  to 
camp,  and  they  are  few.  One  morning  Peter,  in  looking 
into  his  little  square  mirror,  caught  sight  of  a  gray  hair.  He 
looked  closer.  There  were  many  of  them.  With  a  sudden 
great  pang  he  realized  that  he  was  getting  to  be  an  old  man. 
He  took  from  the  table  the  miniature  of  a  girl  with  great 
gray  eyes.  He  wondered  if  she  was  getting  to  be  an  old 
woman.  At  the  thought,  Happy  Peter  became  another  man. 
He  rode  to  town  that  very  day — over  the  mountains,  through 
the  gorges — and  showed  them  what  he  had  found.  Then  he 
returned. 

The  morning  after  men  came  into  the  lonely  gulch.  In 
an  hour  the  side-hills  were  covered  with  them.  Between  the 
trees  figures  glanced  to  and  fro,  as  patches  of  red  or  flashes 
of  light  reflected  from  polished  metal.  White  claim-stakes 
sprang,  mushroom-like,  in  thick  bunches  of  four.  In  the  canon 
was  the  gleam  of  fires  ;  the  smell  of  wood-smoke  and  of  bacon 
broiling  was  in  the  air;  white  lean-tos  shone  among  the  bare 
bushes  and  saplings.  Horses  were  feeding  eagerly  on  the 
half-frozen  grasses  and  the  browse  of  trees,  raising  their  heads 
as  the  creak  of  wheels  further  down  the  draw  told  of  still 
new-comers. 

Peter  looked  with  excited  satisfaction.  This  meant  pros- 
perity. This  meant  that  on  the  morrow  a  new  town  would 
deserve  a  place  on  the  map.  This  meant,  above  all,  that 
Peter's  claims  would  have  value,  that  he  could  sell  them  out 
at  a  price,  and  that  be  could  grow  old  happily  in  a  country 
itself  as  old  as  his  distant  youth.  He  wandered  restlessly 
from  one  of  his  four  claims  to  the  other.  He  told  himself 
that  this  time  he  would  make  a  careful  bargain.  The  need 
was  immanent  in  the  light  of  this  discovery  of  gray  hairs. 
It  had  never  seemed  so  before.  He  began  to  forestall  diffi 
culties  in  his  mind.  It  should  be  spot  cash,  nothing  else. 
Peter  knew  just  what  his  claims  were  worth,  and  he  knew 
what  he  would  get  for  them.  The  sale  should  be  by  deed, 
legally,  this  for  that.     Then  he  would  go  East  at  once. 

He  cast  in  review  the  technicalities  of  mining  law.  He 
had  staked  the  claims  correctly  ;  he  had  done  the  proper 
assessment  work  on  each.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  he  had  had  them  recorded.  At  once  he  made  a  tour 
of  his  property  to  see  if  all  the  notices  were  in  place.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  before  that  some  one  might 
"jump"  him.  Peter  began  to  think  it  might  have  been 
wiser  to  have  brought  the  purchaser  in  here  quietly,  without 
agitating  a  boom.  Perplexed  and  tortured  with  doubts  and 
anxieties,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  going  from 
claim  to  claim. 

His  accustomed  aspect  of  gentle  impassivity  had  left  him. 
His  eye  became  shifty  and  suspicious.  His  hands  worked 
nervously.  In  his  breast  there  fermented  an  excitement  which 
would  not  let  him  rest  even  for  an  instant.  For  Peter  real- 
ized that  this  was  the  last  chance.  Heretofore  he  had  had 
the  consciousness  of  youth  to  encourage  him.  Failure  had 
meant  only  delay.  Now  it  meant  finality.  There  was  left 
to  him  no  more  time.  He  saw  that  before  he  could  again 
dig  his  shafts  and  blast  his  tunnels,  old  age  would  have 
banished  his  dreams  and  his  hopes  together. 

He  passed  in  feverish  review  the  three  occasions  wherein 
he  had  been  swindled.  The  San  Francisco  man  had  given 
him  worthless  paper,  and  had  resold  at  once.  The  Denver 
sharpers  had  merely  taken  possession,  and  had  refused  to 
pay.  The  St.  Louis  men  had  pretended  that  the  property 
was  not  as  represented,  and  had  compromised  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure.  Peter  might  have  fought  the  thing  successfully, 
but  in  his  great  diffidence  of  mind  he  had  been  too  easily 
persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the  others'  position.  He  would 
never  be  caught  so  again  ;  but  these  men  bewildered  and 
puzzled  him  always,  and  he  confessed  to  himself  a  great 
fear  of  their  unknown  wiles.  At  the  thought  that  they 
might  cheat  him  in  some  new  way  he  went  into  a  panic. 
He  made  another  tour  of  the  claims.  It  was  now  dark. 
At  dawn  he  went  over  the  ground  again.  He  had  not  slept 
all  night,  and  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  noon  of  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

On  returning  to  his  cabin,  he  placed  the  miniature  and  the 
square  mirror  side  by  side  on  the  table,  and  looked  at  them 
intently  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  kicked  his  chair  over 
backward,  and  went  out  to  his  claims  once  more.  The  first 
comers  of  the  stampeders  had  finished  staking  out,  and  were 
now  wandering  about  the  hills.  Peter  found  a  small  group 
of  them  on  one  of  his  claims.  They  were  reading  his  notice, 
and  were  laughing  idly.     Peter  knew  two  of  them. 

"  Hullo,  Happy  !  "  called  one,  on  catching  sight  of  him, 
"  what  do  ye  call  this  ?  "  He  winked  at  the  rest.  The  his- 
tory of  Peter's  losses  was  well  known  to  all.  He  was  point- 
ing to  the  weather-beaten  notice. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Peter,  strangely. 

"  You  ain't  got  this  readin'  right.  She  says  '  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet.'  The  law  says  she  oughter  read  '  fifteen  hundred 
linear  feet,'  Yore  claim  is  n.  g.  I'm  goin'  t'  jump  her  on 
you  !  "  The  statement  was  ridiculous.  Everybody  knew  it, 
and  prepared  to  laugh,  loud-mouthed. 

Peter,  without  a  word,  shot  the  man  through  the  heart. 
Men  said,  at  his  trial,  that  it  was  the  most  brutal  and  unpro- 
voked murder  they  had  ever  known. 

Stewart  Edward  White. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1899. 


Until  twenty-five  years  ago  Connecticut  had  two  capitals 
— Hartford  and  New  Haven — and  Rhode  Island  had  kept 
two  up  to  the  present  time.  After  having  been  a  capital 
city  for  two  centuries  and  a  third,  Newport  now  becomes 
simply  a  pleasure  resort.  The  recently  elected  governor 
was  inaugurated  there  on  June  2d,  and  its  political  glories 
are  at  an  end.  Connecticut  had  two  capitals  for  a  long  time, 
because  the  two  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
were  united  under  one  government.  If  the  State  of 
11  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  "  had  not  been 
built  up  out  of  two  distinct  settlements,  each  with  its  prin- 
cipal town,  united  under  one  charter,  that  State  would  not 
have  had  two  capitals.  But  for  New  England  conservatism, 
a  State  so  small  that  it  could  get  along  with  half  a  capital 
would  not  have  done  business  with  two.  ,..„. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Parable. 

Said  Christ  our  Lord,  "  I  will  go  and  see 
How  the  men,  my  brethren,  believe  in  me." 
He  passed  not  again  through  the  gate  of  birth, 
But  made  himself  known  to  the.  children  of  earth. 
Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers,  and  kings, 

'  Behold,  now,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  ; 
Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  great." 
With  carpets  of  gold  the  ground  they  spread 
Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread, 
And  in  palace-chambers  lofty  and  rare 
They  lodged  Him,  and  served  Him  with  kingly  fare. 
Great  organs  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  him  ; 
And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment- hall, 
He  saw  his  own  image  high  over  all. 
But  still,  wherever  his  steps  they  led, 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  his  head, 
And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation-stones, 
The  son  of  Mary  heard  bitter  groans. 
And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall, 
He  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  the  wall, 
And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and  sighed. 

'  Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars,  then, 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men  ? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  still  endure, 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor  ? 
With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold 
Ye  have  fenced  my  sheep  from  their  Father's  fold  ; 
1  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 
In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years." 

*  O  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt, 
We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built ; 
Behold  thine  images,  how  they  stand. 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  our'land. 
Our  task  is  hard, — with  sword  and  flame 
To  hold  thine  earth  forever  the  same, 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep    | 
Still,  as  thou  leftest  them,  thy  sheep." 
Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man, 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 
These  set  he  in  the  midst  of  them, 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem. 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "  Lo,  here,"  said  he, 

'  The  images  ye  have  made  of  me  1 " 

— James  Russell  Lowei 
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Old  King  Cole. 
■  Old  King  Cole  was  a  jolly  old  soul, 
A  jolly  old  soul  was  he  ; 
He  called  for  his  pipe  and  he  called  for  his  bowl 
And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three." 

'  Play  one,  play  all,"  commanded  the  king, 

For  a  lover  of  music  was  he  ; 
'  And  a  gift  for  the  one  who  plays  the  best  thing, 

So  now  show  us  your  minstrelsy." 

The  first  fiddler  made  his  old  fiddle  play 
A  thundering  battle-piece, 
1  The  noise  of  the  cannons  and  sounds  of  the  fray, 
Were  so  loud  that  the  king  called  for  peace. 

The  next  musician  gave  proof  of  his  skill, 

The  gayest  of  dances  played  he, 
And  the  king  and  his  courtiers  not  one  could  keep  stil 

But  danced  round  as  gay  as  could  be. 

Fiddler  the  third  was  wretchedly  clad. 
Shrinking  away  out  of  sight ; 
'  Turn  him  out,"  cries  a  knight,  "  his  appearance  so  ba< 
To  the  king  is  a  willful  slight." 

'  Now  hark,"  said  the  king,  with  voice  so  low, 
"  There's  a  story  in  that  for  me, 
Of  sorrow  and  suffering,  of  want  and  woe. 
In  my  kingdom  can  such  things  be?" 

'  Nay,  'tis  but  a  romance  drawn  out  from  his  brain 
To  show  us  his  music's  power. 
A  pest  on  such  dolor,  a  livelier  strain 
Best  befitted  a  festival  hour." 

1  Let  the  man  play,"  said  the  good  King  Cole, 
"  And  give  us  a  taste  of  his  art ; 
'Neath  a  velvet  coat  oft  lurks  a  craven  soul, 
While  old  rags  hide  a  noble  heart." 

Then  so  tender  and  sad,  before  the  throne, 

Did  the  sweet  sounds  fall  and  rise, 
That  the  pitying  tear-drops  brightly  shone 

In  the  monarch's  kindly  eyes. 

So  spake  up  the  knights,  but  the  king  raised  his  hand  Lw 
And  beckoned  the  fiddler  near  ; 
'  Take  my  ring,  honest  man,  but  now  I  command 
The  tune  that  you  played  to  make  clear." 

'  O  king,  dost  thou  know,"  the  fiddler  said, 
"  How  the  tax  has  been  laid  upon  flour, 
And  the  price  that  the  poor  man  paid  for  bread 
Has  been  raised  till  it's  double  or  more  ? 

'  The  fathers  in  battle  bleed  and  fall, 
While  the  starving  children  cry  ; 
The  women  toil,  but  their  pay  is  small, 
And  the  bread  is  very  high." 

The  jolly  old  king  was  angry  then  ; 
"  Whose  work  is  this?"  quoth  he. 
'  He  that  takes  the  bread  from  the  working  men 
For  his  greed  shall  answer  to  me." 

'  The  truth  is  what  kings  do  seldom  hear," 

Said  the  player  in  tones  so  low  ; 
'  But  as  man  to  man  I'll  tell  without  fear 

The  cause  of  the  poor  man's  woe. 

'  'Tis  the  grandeur  of  court  and  camp  to  maintain, 
To  pay  for  the  armies  all, 
And  the  cost  of  the  battles  where  blood  flows  like  rain,    ;ti 
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That  the  tax  upon  bread  doth  fall." 

The  knights  and  the  courtiers  started  and  stared, 

And  whispered  of  dungeons  drear 
As  the  fittest  place  for  one  who  dared 

Tell  such  truths  in  the  royal  ear. 

But  "O  player  so  wise,"  said  old  King  Cole, 
"  Your  debtor  I  ever  shall  be; 
For  your  music  and  words  have  wakened  my  soul 
To  my  people's  misery. 

'  I  will  call  back  the  armies  who  fight  for  naught 
Save  honor's  empty  show, 
And  we'll  have  no  splendor  so  dearly  bought. 
No  hollow  pomp  and  show. 

'  And  now  for  reward  this  night  you  shall  take 
The  news  to  the  people  forsooth. 
That  the  tax  has  been  lifted  from  bread  for  your  sake, 
Because  you  dared  tell  me  the  truth." 
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-Mrs.  M,  C.  Hungerford. 


June  5,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


GOTHAM'S  SUMMER  RETREATS. 


Dbel  Strong  Writes  of  Ingenious  Plans  to  Avoid  the  Discomforts 
of  Hot  Weather— Lawrence  Park  on  the  Bronx— Central 
Park  a  Crowded  Breathing-Place. 

\  Now  is  the  season  in  New  York  for  people  to  scatter  in 
i|  directions  ;  the  warm  weather  is  coming  on,  blinds  are 

)wn  in  many  of  the  fine  houses  on  Fifth  Avenue ;  flats  are 
i  be  had  for  the  asking ;  the  safe-deposit  vaults  and  the 
lorage  warehouses  are  filled  to  overflowing,  for  the  exodus 

is  begun.     A  certain  number  of  New  Yorkers  go  abroad 

this  time  of  year  to  catch  the  London  season  that  is  in 
111  swing  by  the  middle  of  May.  Others  go  to  the  fashion- 
Lie  seaside  resorts,  to  the  mountains,  or  visit  their  country 

iusins.  A  very  few  stay  on  in  town  till  midsummer,  beg- 
Ing  their  friends  to  do  the  same,  with  hints  of  pleasant 
ratings  in  cool  rooms  overlooking  the  park  and  promises 

I  good  company,  for  though  most  of  the  fashionable 
fcmen  have  left  town  by  June,  the  men  must  stay  perforce, 
Ed  are  more  grateful  for  invitations  than  at  any  time  during 
le  year. 

I I  had  always  imagined  a  summer  in  the  East  as  the  funny 
lipers  describe  it  :  a  country  hotel  full  of  women,  sitting  in 
Icking-chairs  day  after  day  on  the  veranda  doing  crochet 

tatting,  while  all  the  men  came  in  a  body  from  Saturday 
ght  until  Monday  morning.  It  did  not  seem  an  alluring 
ospect,  but  I  find  that  "  we  have  changed  all  that,"  as  the 
rench  say.  There  are  house-parties  in  the  English  fashion 
those  who  have  country-places,  and  also  a  number  of 
ends  in  the  same  set  will  take  cottages  at  a  small  residen- 
1  park. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  landscape  architects  have 

sn  busy  laying  out  country-places  ;  not  only   fine  show 

ounds   for  millionaires,   but  small,   beautiful  parks,  with 

iges  at  the  gates,  fine  drives,  and  a  lovely  view.     The 

litest,  stupidest  site,  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  can  be  turned 

to  the  most  attractive  spot,  secluded  and  handsome,  where 

is  a  pleasure  to  spend  the  summer  months.     All  along 

Hudson  and  on  the  Sound,   in   New  York  and   New 

rsey,  there  are  small  country-places  in  process  of  making. 

districts  where  the  land  is  hilly,  beautiful  terraces  are  cut 

the  water's  edge,  clumps  of  trees  are  planted  to  give 

:turesque  effects,  or  others  are  cut  away  to  make  a  vista  ; 

lere  the  grounds  are  flat,  artificial  hills   are  raised  and 

ads  elevated  ;  every  bit  of  this  surrounding  landscape  is 

idied  and  the  grounds  laid  out  accordingly. 

The  residential  park  is  another  affair.     A  rich  man  will 

ly  a  tract  of  land  near  a  river  or  by  the  sea,  and  hand  it 

er   to   a  landscape  architect.     In  a  short  time  that  piece 

mother  earth  is  transformed  into  a  beautiful  park  with 

trance-gates,  a  lodge,  drives,  and  speed-way  ;  there  will  be 

anis-courts  and  a  casino  with  a  good  floor  for  dancing  and 

stage  for  private  theatricals  ;  a  picturesque  hotel  on  the 

DSt  prominent  hill,  while  all  around,  stowed  away  under 

e  trees,  or  boldly  perched  upon  the  cliff  with  a  pathway  of 

a  Sps  hewn  out  of  the  solid  stone,  are  a  number  of  delightful 

ttages  in  the  prettiest  style  of  architecture.     These  may  be 

nted  for  the  summer  or  bought  outright,  but  no  one  can 

ke  up  a  permanent  residence  there  without  the  consent 

d  approval  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  park. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  places  is  Lawrence  Park,  on 

e  Bronx,  where  a  colony  of  artists  and  literary  men  have 

eh*  studios,  and  live  all  the  year  round.     Mr.  Stedman,  the 

*t,  has  a  house  there,  and  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  the  painter, 

s  a  beautiful  studio,  with  a  big,  open  fire-place,  high  ceil- 

;s,  and  an  invention  of   pulleys  to  raise  and  lower  his 

ormous    canvases.     Mr.    Otto   Bacher  has  his  studio  in 

twrence  Park,  beside  many  other  painters  whose  broad 

rth  windows  can  be  seen  in  almost  every  building.     It  is 

beautiful,  shady  place,  with  great  chestnut  trees,  and  hills 

d  valleys,  and  odd,  delightful  houses  in  unexpected  places. 

For  years  the  architects  of  New  York  have  insisted  upon 

mpetition  as  the  fairest  method  of  choosing  designs  for 

eat  public  works.     The  old-fashioned  method  was  one  of 

3uence  entirely,  and  often  had  a  most  detrimental  effect 

■on  public  taste.     But  now,  owing  to  the  Society  of  Archi- 

;ts,  it  is  much  fairer  than  it  used  to  be.     The  new  public 

irary  of  New  York,  for  instance,  that  is  to  be  erected  at  a 

st  to  the  city  of  from  three  to  four  millions  of  dollars,  was 

omitted  to  a  general  competition,  though  the  city  govern- 

ent  made  a  grand  fight  to  have  it  a  political  gift.     The 

chitects  of    New  York  are  so  strong,  as  a  body,  that  it 

mid  be  impossible  now  to  erect  a  public  building  without 

bmitting  the  design  to  competition — the  best  man  being 

ren  the  work.     New  York's  Central  Park  was  built  by 

mpetition,  Olmstead  &  Vaux  taking  the  prize  among  thirty. 

ie  work  was  put  into  their  hands  to  carry  out,  which  is,  of 

arse,  the  only  way  to  get  the  best  work,  for  only  the  de- 

jners  know  how  to  best  carry  out  their  own  ideas. 

The  country  round  and  about  New  York  is  very  surpris- 

»  to  a  Westerner.     One  expects  to  find  it  looking  old  and 

ttled,  with  neat  pasture  lands,  thriving  farms,  great  trees, 

d  solid-looking  stone  or  brick  houses.     It  is  very  well  for 

5  West  to  look  new,  but  New  York  has  been  inhabited 

iger  than  any  part  of  America,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for 

■ns  of  age  and  romance.     The  town  of  Tuckahoe,  where 

5  white  marble  comes  from,  is  composed  of  brand-new 

une-houses,  the  roads  look  as  though  they  were  barely 

ished,  and  many  are  mere  country  trails.     The  scenery  is 

etty,  but  of  a  mild,  feeble  kind,  with  small,  meandering, 

addy   streams   and   masses  of  unquarried   white  marble 

owing  through  the  soil.     The  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles  is 

s  new-looking.      Near  such  an  enormous,  all-devouring 

y  as  New  York,  one  would  expect  to  find  every  square 

:h  of  land  under  cultivation,  as  it  is  in  France. 

Any  part  of  America  would  look  wild  compared  to  the 

sen  gardens  of  England  ;  but   I  am  contrasting  the  sur- 

ondings  of  New  York  with  those  of  San  Francisco,  and  of 

S  two  the  Pacific  city  looks  older,  more  thrifty,  and  culd- 

ted.     Every  one  speaks,  too,  of  Central  Park  as  the  most 


tate  to  say  it  can  not  compare  with  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
of  San  Francisco.  Central  Park  js  pretty,  with  shady  roads, 
and  lawns,  and  blue  sheets  of  water,  but  it  lacks  a  central 
idea — it  has  no  backbone.  It  is  so  small  that  it  becomes 
uncomfortably  crowded  on  hot  Sundays  with  swarms  of 
poor  people,  who  pack  into  it  in  such  crowds  as  to  almost 
defeat  the  plan  for  which  it  was  built — to  give  breathing 
room  to  the  masses.  Just  as  many  people  pour  in  at  the 
spacious  entrance  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  but  it  is  so  broad 
and  wide,  so  generous  in  size,  that  the  crowds  disperse  over 
the  green  acres,  and  there  is  always  room  for  more. 

Golden  Gate  Park  seems  always  such  a  gay  and  pleasant 
place  ;  there  are  more  amusements  provided  for  children, 
and  they  are  cheaper  than  anywhere  I  ever  heard  of ;  the 
band  is  not  too  religious,  and  plays  on  Sundays  for  the 
workingman  who  comes  here  with  all  his  family  for  one  rest- 
ful day  in  the  toiling  week  ;  there  are  no  aggravating  rules. 
He  can  walk  on  the  grass,  eat  his  lunch  sprawled  in  comfort 
in  the  sunshine,  and  throw  the  paper  away  afterward.  But 
the  best  of  all  is  the  ocean  and  the  long  sweep  of  beach  for 
the  children  to  play  upon  ;  the  breakers  are  so  mild  at  the 
Cliff  House  it  seems  as  though  the  park  had  tamed  a  bit  of 
the  old  Pacific  for  the  children  to  play  with.  Not  one  of 
these  attractions  has  Central  Park  ;  the  people  crowd  along 
the  paths  in  their  Sunday  clothes  in  a  dreary  procession,  or 
punt  about  the  lake  in  boats,  enjoying  it,  poor  things,  but 
with  no  evidences  of  enthusiasm. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  have  a  way  of  talking 
about  America  as  though  it  were  all  contained  in  New 
York  State.  They  say,  "  We  Americans  are  too  nervous, 
too  high-strung ;  we  rush  about  loo  much,"  when  there 
is  a  great,  calm,  cheerful,  easy-going  West  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  these  statements.  They  say,  "  We  Americans 
care  too  much  for  the  opinion  of  England,  or  try  to  imitate 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Old  World" — and  never 
think  of  the  wide,  wide  area  of  Western  country  that  is  ab- 
solutely untroubled  by  any  thought  of  foreign  manners  or  cus- 
toms, and  quite  content  with  its  own  way  of  life  ;  and  if  they 
are  patriotic  occasionally,  and  say,  "  We  certainly  have  the 
finest  park  in  the  world,"  it  is  quite  true,  only  it  is  situated 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  faces  not  the  Atlantic,  but 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Isobel  Strong. 

New  York,  May  16,  1899. 


Rosalie  Bonheur,  the  great  French  artist,  died  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  May  26th,  aged  seventy-seven.  She  was  an  artist 
unrivaled  among  her  own  sex  for  the  minute  and  spirited 
delineation  of  the  various  forms  of  animal  life.  Rosa,  as 
she  was  generally  called,  was  the  daughter  of  a  French 
artist  of  some  distinction,  the  eldest  of  five  children,  all  of 
them  distinguished  artists.  Mile.  Bonheur  did  not  have  to 
struggle  through  long  years  of  obscurity.  She  rose  at  once 
to  fame.  Her  works,  though  at  first  a  little  timid,  showed 
accuracy,  purity,  and  an  intuitive  perception  of  nature.  Her 
greatest  success  dates  from  1847,  when  she  sent  to  the 
Salon  her  "  Attelage  Nivernais,"  which  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  public.  It  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg.  Her  principal  pictures  number  about  forty, 
but  between  the  execution  of  these  she  has  painted  many 
small  ones.  Many  of  her  finest  pieces  of  work  are  owned 
in  America.  Her  school  experience,  where  she  caricatured 
the  pupils  and  the  teacher,  and  finally  was  expelled,  made 
her  a  quiet  but  irreconcilable  enemy  of  aristocratic  and 
genteel  Philistinism.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  fashionable 
world  the  name  of  Rosa  Bonheur  never  appeared.  jlhart 


The  growth  of  the  advertising  bill-boards  of  Chicago  will 
be  checked.  They  had  been  built  up  from  one-story  fences 
to  four-story  affairs,  and  in  many  instances  they  shut  off 
from  residence  property  all  view  of  the  parks  or  the  lake. 
A  proposed  regulation  will  limit  them  to  twelve  feet  in 
height  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  The  bill-board  men,  who 
have  been  paying  out  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  owners  of 
vacant  lots  and  brick  walls  for  privileges,  and  reaping  over 
all  expenses  a  rich  harvest,  are  not  the  only  ones  aggrieved. 
Some  of  the  forty  art  students,  who  paint  shoe  signs,  have 
studied  art  in  Paris,  and  the  bill-board  advertising  has  been 
a  boon  to  them,  pending  the  time  when  their  regular  studio 
work  should  attract  the  public.  The  average  pay  of  the 
best  advertising  painters  is  thirty  dollars  a  week,  and  until 
recently  there  has  been  a  good  demand  for  their  work. 
The  ambition  of  the  art  students  was  to  see  bill-boards 
erected  to  an  unlimited  height  on  every  vacant  lot  in 
Chicago.  Jllwl 
^  •  m 

The  expedition  to  search  along  the  north-east  coast  of 
Greenland  for  Professor  Andree,  the  missing  aeronaut, 
sailed  from  Helsingborg,  Sweden,  May  25th,  on  the  steam- 
whaler  Antarctic,,  under  Professor  Nathorst.  A  wealthy 
Norwegian  merchant,  named  Hammer,  will  defray  almost 
the  entire  cost  of  the  expedition.  After  examining  the 
region  between  the  seventy-third  and  seventy-fifth  degrees 
north  latitude,  Professor  Nathorst  will  proceed  toward  Cape 
Bismarck,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Captain  Otto  Sverdrup's 
expedition,  which  left   Christiana   last   June  on  the  Fram. 

Heinrich  Kiepert,  the  greatest  authority  on  the  geography 

of  antiquity,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.     He 

was    professor  at  the   University   of  Berlin.     His   greatest 

work  is  his  map  of  Asia  Minor,  but  he  also  published  a 

general  atlas  of  the  world,  which  ranks  as  the  best  modern 

German  atlas.  jaM 
-♦•  ^ 

Leipzig  made  a  good  investment  in  buying  and  tearing 
down  the  old  Pleissenburg  on  the  city  wall,  the  scene  of  the 
debate  between  Luther  and  Eck.  The  city  paid  about  a 
million  dollars  for  the  castle,  and  has  sold  the  ground  since 
for  building  sites  for  a  million  and  a  half.  ithltt 


Teachers  who  wear  bicycle  skirts  to  school  and  continue 
their  work  in  the  school-room  so  dressed  have  been  pro- 
nounced against  by  the  school  trustees  of  Lynn,  Mass.     4lfcirt 


DEWEY    AS    AN    ADMIRAL. 

The  Honors  Paid  to  His  Exalted  Rank— His  Uniform,  Salary,  and 

Duties— England's  Imposing  Array  of  Admirals— Some 

Interesting    Comparisons. 

"  The  rank  of  admiral  in  our  navy,"  says  Park  Benjamin 
in  an  interesting  article  entitled  "  The  Admiral  "  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Independent,  "  is  too  exalted  to  have  any 
duties  prescribed  for  it,  therefore  the  navy  regulations  are 
silent  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  they  recognize  the  altitude  of 
the  position  by  merely  specifying  the  honors  to  be  paid  to  it 
and  nothing  else."     The  writer  continues  ; 

"When  Admiral  Dewey  arrives  on  board  his  flag-ship,  or  leaves  it 
officially,  the  marine  guard  is  paraded  and  presents  arras,  the  band  in 
attendance  plays  a  march,  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  other  officers, 
also  at  hand,  salute,  the  drums  sound  '  four  ruffles,'  and  the  bugles 
the  same  number  of  '  flourishes,'  and  the  guns  thunder  seventeen  times. 
The  only  Americans  who  get  more  guns  than  the  admiral  are  the  Presi- 
dent (or  an  ex-President),  who  is  honored  with  the  national  salute, 
which  is  twenty-one  guns,  and  the  Vice-President  or  a  United  States 
embassador,  who  receives  nineteen." 

The  admiral  has  no  prescribed  uniform  : 

"  The  Navy  Department  at  last  accounts  was  concocting  one  for  him, 
and  Taking  up  precedents.  But  in  the  end  be  will  fix  it  to  suit  himself, 
just  as  Farragut  did,  though  probably  not  with  such  artistically  disastrous 
results,  for  Dewey  is  a  man  of  great  taste  and  discernment  in  matters  of 
personal  apparel.  Admiral  Farragut  had  on  each  sleeve  two  very  broad 
bands  of  gold  lace  and  a  slightly  narrower  one  between  them,  the  com- 
bination reaching  about  to  his  elbow,  and  still  above  that  a  huge  gold 
embroidered  star  with  a  steam  frigate  worked  in  silver  in  the  middle  of 
it.  It  was  quite  imposing  if  not  slightly  tropical  in  its  splendor.  Ad- 
miral Porter  cut  it  down  on  bis  undress  uniform  to  one  broad  band  and 
three  much  narrower  ones  above  it,  but  kept  the  star.  For  full-dress 
he  wore  three  embroidered  bands  of  oak-leaves,  and  these  it  is  believed 
Admiral  Dewey  will  adopt,  inasmuch  as  the  rear-admiral's  uniform 
already  has  a  single  oak-leaf  band. 

"  The  general  tendency  throughout  the  world  is  to  make  the  uniforms 
of  naval  officers  as  much  alike  in  the  different  navies  as  possible,  This 
avoids  confusion,  especially  in  matters  of  ceremony.  The  sleeve  marks 
of  our  navy  closely  resemble  those  of  corresponding  grades  in  the 
English  navy,  the  difference  being  that  our  stripes  are  surmounted  by  a 
small  gold  embroidered  star,  while  the  uppermost  English  stripe  has  a 
curl  or  loop  in  it  ;  '  like  the  lion's  tail  when  twisted,'  as  an  irreverent 
midshipman  once  remarked.  Dewey's  ordinary  sleeve  ornament  will 
doubtless  be  closely  correspondent  to  that  of  the  British  admirals — that 
is,  a  broad  band  of  gold  lace  about  two  inches  wide,  with  three  half- 
inch  bands.  The  shoulder-straps  and  epaulets  of  an  admiral  are  similar 
to  those  of  a  general— that  is,  they  have  four  silver  stars  on  them,  but 
with  an  anchor  under  each  of  the  outer  stars  of  the  row.  In  other 
respects  the  uniform  will  probably  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the 
rear-admirals." 

There  is  no  one  to  rank  him  in  any  foreign  navy  except 
that  of  England,  and  there  he  is  overwhelmed  : 

"  In  fact,  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy  is  at  present  the  third  grade 
down  the  ladder.  Why,  there  are  British  admirals  so  lofty  that  ordi- 
nary terms  of  respect  concerning  them  give  out,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  take  refuge  in  expressions  of  awe  I 

"To  begin  with,  there  are  two  honorary  admirals  of  the  fleet,  to  wit : 
His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  His  Maj- 
esty William  the  Second,  German  Emperor.  Then  comes  the  following 
imposing  array  of  five  admirals  of  the  fleet,  namely,  the  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Keppel,  Sir  John  E.  Commerell,  H.  R.  H.  Alfred  Ernest  Albert, 
reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (the  Duke  of  Edinburgh),  the 
Right  Hon.  Richard  James,  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  Sir  Algernon  McL. 
Lyons,  and  Sir  Frederick  William  Richards.  All  of  these  officers  out- 
rank Dewey,  Then  come  nine  admirals,  beginning  with  Sir  Nowell 
Salmon,  aid-de-camp  to  the  queen;  Sir  Michael  Culme  Seymour,  now 
commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fre- 
mantle,  occupying  the  similar  position  at  Plymouth  ;  and  Sir  John  O. 
Hopkins,  who  commanded  the  English  squadron  at  the  Columbus 
celebration  as  a  vice-admiral,  but  who  now  is  the  admiral  commanding 
her  majesty's  Mediterranean  station.  Besides  these  are  Admirals  Fail- 
fax,  Ersbine,  Butler,  Jones,  Adeane,  and  Tracey,  and  to  every  one  of 
them  Dewey  is  junior.  So  that  when  it  comes  to  comparing  the  rank  of 
our  solitary  admiral  with  that  of  the  numerous  British  sea  dignitaries 
above  mentioned,  the  occasion  is  obviously  not  one  to  invoke  screams  of 
conscious  superiority  from  the  American  eagle,  under  the  supposition 
that  he  alone  occupies  the  top  rail  of  the  fence.  He  does  not — he 
perches  much  lower  down." 

Concerning  Dewey's  salary,  Mr.  Benjamin  writes  : 
"  We  are  going  to  give  Admiral  Dewey  about  as  much  of  an  income 
as  a  fairly  good  lawyer  or  doctor  in  a  city  makes — and  nolhirjg  to  be 
compared  with  the  revenues  of  the  men  who,  in  other  professions,  hold 
a  place  in  anywise  corresponding  to  his.  It  is  supposed  now  to  be 
$14,500  per  annum,  but  the  naval  officers  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  their  pay  is  under  the  Personnel  Bill.  At  all  events,  Dewey  does 
not  get  as  much  as  a  British  admiral  on  corresponding  foreign  service, 
for  the  emoluments  of  that  officer  amount  to  $17,335  per  year,  and  of 
course  he  can  not  aspire  to  equality  with  an  '  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,'  who 
pockets  nearly  $20,000." 

By  paying  respect  to  a  senior  or  superior  officer  of  an- 
other nation,  an  American  admiral  does  not  demean  himself 
in  any  invidious  sense  : 

"  In  the  way  of  business  he  would  as  cheerfully  sink  an  admiral  of  the 
fleet  or  blow  up  a  lord  high  admiral  as  any  body  else  ;  but  between  the 
naval  officers  of  civilized  navies  the  rules  of  official  courtesy  are  rigidly 
obseived — and  by  virtue  of  these  the  junior  or  inferior  officer  of  one  na- 
tionality pays  the  same  deference  to  a  senior  or  superior  officer  of  an- 
other nationality  as  he  does  to  one  of  his  own.  That  is  why  the  captain 
of  tbe  German  cruiser  Falkc  obeyed  Admiral  Kautz's  order  not  to  leave 
the  harbor  of  Samoa  after  the  recent  trouble.  Of  course  it  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  an  order  of  this  sort  to  be  made,  and  ordinarily  it  is 
never  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  omission  of  conventional  acts 
of  courtesy  is  often  regarded  as  of  serious  significance,  as  witness  the 
behavior  of  the  German  Admiral  von  Diedricb  at  Manila,  followed  by 
tbe  sharp  inquiry  from  Dewey  of  whether  he  wanted  a  fight,  and  the  in- 
formation that  if  he  did  be  could  have  it  right  then  and  there." 

Since  his  appointment  as  admiral,  Dewey  has  performed 
much  the  same  duty  as  he  did  as  a  commodore.  He  had  a 
larger  fleet,  however — twenty-three  ships  in  all,  including 
the  famous  Oregon,  and  that  fact  in  itself  would  have  in- 
volved an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  commodore  being 
placed  in  command  of  it.  What  kind  of  duty  he  will  do 
when  he  comes  home  depends  mainly  on  his  own  wishes  : 

"  Farragut  made  one  cruise  to  Europe  in  tbe  Franklin  (frigate),  with 
a  squadron  that  was  ridiculous,  and  after  that  remained  idle  and  was 
abominably  treated  by  the  miserable  little  politicians  then  in  the  Navy 
Department.  Porter  lived  in  Washington  and  did  as  he  liked.  He 
wrote  a  long  report  about  things  in  general  every  year,  which  was  duly 
filed  in  a  pigeon-hole.  As  he  did  not  care  much  what  the  Navy  De- 
partment thought  about  anything,  honors  were  even — and  peace 
reigned.  Rowan,  the  vice-admiral,  was  a  gentle  old  soul,  who  had 
done  splendid  service  in  his  time,  and  who  found  in  the  office  merely  a 
congenial  retreat  in  which  to  pass  his  closing  years. 

"  Dewey  would  have  joined  the  retired  admirals  in  Washington  in 
December,  and  after  that  doubtless  be  would  have  played  endless  pool 
and  whist  with  his  old  comrades  at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  until  tbe 
appointed  time  came  for  the  making  of  his  one  surrender.  But  now  he 
can  not  be  retired.  An  active  career  is  as  open  to  him  as  it  was  on  tbe 
day  when  he  arrived  at  Annapolis — forty-odd  years  ago,  and  he  may  yet 
astonish  the  world  as  an  admiral  as  effectively  as  he  did  when  to  most  of 
it  he  was  a  comparatively  unknown  commodore."  j^m 
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THE    SUNDAY    PAPER. 

John    Bull    Rises    Up    Against    American    Enterprise    in    English 
Journalism— The    Sunday    Mail   and    Sunday    Tele- 
graph Compelled  to  Discontinue. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  has  come  and  gone  as  a  feature 
of  British  journalism,  and  the  world  has  resumed  its  wonted 
course  in  the  cosmogony.  Two  of  the  great  London  dailies 
ventured  to  try  the  innovation  of  printing  a  Sunday  edition, 
in  spite  of  the  premonitory  rumblings  that  bespoke  intense 
disturbance  beneath  the  surface  of  public  opinion,  but  their 
brief  lives  have  been  quickly  snuffed  out.  The  Sunday 
Mail  was  withdrawn  after  a  half  dozen  issues,  and  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  survived  but  one  week  longer,  both  being 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  protest  and  denunciation  that 
poured  forth  from  the  great  British  Public  like  lava  from  an 
angry  volcano. 

Though  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  the  first  to  announce  its 
intention  of  coming  out  seven  times  a  week,  the  primary 
cause  of  this  departure  from  the  traditions  of  British 
journalism  was  Alfred  Harmsworth.  This  young  man  has 
had  a  meteoric  career.  Though  not  more  than  thirty-five,  if 
he  is  that  old,  he  has  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  his  vari- 
ous newspaper  enterprises,  and  is  now  a  power  in  the  world. 
From  weeklies  he  reached  out  to  monthlies,  and  finally  began 
the  publication  of  the  Daily  Mail.  This  is  a  daily  paper 
founded  on  American  lines,  having  "  scare-heads,"  person- 
alities, and  other  sensational  features  that  distinguish  the 
great  dailies  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  was  sold 
at  half  a  penny,  a  price  which,  together  with  its  other  char- 
acteristics and  in  spite  of  the  conservatism  of  the  British 
public,  soon  gave  it  a  circulation  of  half  a  million  copies 
daily. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  could  not  stand  idle  under  this  suc- 
cessful rivalry,  and  began  casting  about  for  a  weapon  with 
which  to  combat  it.  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Harmsworth's 
book,  it  turned  to  the  United  States  for  inspiration,  and 
finally  determined  on  issuing  a  Sunday  edition  in  addition  to 
those  it  put  forth  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  It  an- 
nounced that  it  would  inaugurate  this  new  departure  some 
two  months  ago,  and  Mr.  Harmsworth  immediately  announced 
that  he  would  put  forth  a  Sunday  Mail  on  the  same  day  that 
saw  the  first  issue  of  the  Sunday  Telegraph.  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  on  April  9th  the  two  Sunday  papers 
appeared.  The  Mail  had  an  article  by  Lord  Kitchener  on 
Khartum,  an  explanation  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  of  his 
reasons  for  going  on  the  stage,  and  contributions  by  Hall 
Caine,  Prince  Ranjitsinjhi,  the  famous  Anglo-Indian  cricketer, 
and  Clement  Scott,  who  has  definitely  abandoned  the  post 
he  held  for  so  many  years  on  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The 
Sunday  Telegraph  headed  its  list  of  famous  names  with  that 
of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  among  its  other  notable  writers 
were  T.  P.  O'Connor,  H.  D.  Traill,  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon, 
and  William  L.  Courtney. 

The  opposition  to  the  Sunday  papers  grew  with  each  suc- 
ceeding issue,  but  it  did  not  assume  great  proportions  until 
Lord  Rosebery  voiced  the  general  sentiment  at  the  festival  din- 
ner of  the  Newsvendors'  Benevolent  Association  on  May  3d. 
Both  Alfred  Harmsworth,  of  the  Mail,  and  H.  W.  Lawson, 
of  the  Telegraph,  were  present,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  after 
deploring  the  rivalry  that  had  caused  this  extension  of  news- 
paper enterprise  and  asserting  his  belief  that  neither  had  the 
new  project  much  at  heart,  besought  the  two  proprietors  to 
reach  a  "truce  of  God  which  would  release  both  of  them 
from  the  incubus  of  their  seventh-day  production."  When 
Lord  Rosebery  sat  down,  amid  thunderous  applause,  Harms- 
worth  sent  a  note  to  him  signifying  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  drop  the  Sunday  issue  if  his  rival  would  do  likewise; 
but,  on  Lord  Rosebery's  passing  the  note  on  to  Mr.  LawsoD, 
the  latter  gave  no  sign. 

Then  the  storm  burst.  The  clergy  all  over  the  country 
and  of  all  denominations  united  in  calling  on  their  congrega- 
tions not  to  read  the  Sunday  papers,  not  to  take  in  or  ad- 
vertise in  the  daily  papers  that  printed  Sunday  editions,  and 
not  to  patronize  the  shops  where  the  impious  sheets  were 
sold.  Benevolent  societies  and  labor  organizations  took  up 
the  cry,  and  advocated  a  similar  boycott  against  capitalists 
who,  they  said,  were  trying  to  do  away  with  the  seventh-day 
rest.  Libraries  and  clubs  discontinued  their  subscriptions. 
Finally  the  home  secretary  was  questioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it.  A 
member  pointed  out  that  newsvendors  in  Germany  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  have  their  papers  distributed  by  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  that  no  members  of  a 
newspaper's  staff  in  that  country  may  work  on  Sunday,  ex- 
cept two  who,  the  police  see  to  it,  are  not  worked  seven 
days  a  week  ;  and  that  the  Sunday  holiday  is  secured  to 
the  Viennese  newspaper  worker  by  the  fact  that  no  paper  is 
issued  in  that  city  on  Monday  morning.  But  the  home 
secretary  replied  that,  whatever  his  sympathies  and  those  of 
the  government  might  be,  he  could  not  undertake  to  intro- 
duce any  legislation  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  situation. 

But  the  popular  indignation  grew  too  strong  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  last  Wednesday  the  Daily  Mail  contained  an 
announcement  headed  "Death  of  the  Sunday  Daily  Mail." 
The  editor  had  all  along  deprecated  the  publication  of  a  Sun- 
day issue,  and  he  had  been  forced  into  it,  he  asserted,  by 
pressure  of  newspaper  rivalry  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  strange 
fact  that  od  May  12,  1896,  eight  days  after  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Daily  Mail,  a  single  issue  of  a  Sunday  Mail 
was  published  for  copyright  purposes,  and  the  title  was 
registered  two  days  later  at  Stationers'  Hall  by  Alfred 
Charles  Harmsworth  as  proprietor  and  John  Hood  Lingard 
as  publisher.  However,  whatever  may  have  been  Mr. 
Harmsworth's  intentions  three  years  ago,  he  certainly  is 
convinced  now  that  the  British  public  does  not  care  for  Sun- 
day journalism.  1'he  Sunday  Mail  died  the  death  last  Sun- 
Jay,  and  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  to-morrow  will  see 
the  last  issue  of  the  Sunday  Telegraph. 

The  proprietors  claim  that  the  two  papers  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  financial  sense,  but  the  statement  is  to  be  taken 


with  a  grain  of  salt.  They  would  scarcely  be  expected  to 
abandon  a  paying  business  in  deference  to  a  mere  senti- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  the  Sunday  paper  is  an  acquired 
tasfe,  and  the  demand  for  it  must  be  created  under  excep- 
tional conditions  and  carefully  nursed.  It  arose  in  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War.  At  that  time  so  in- 
tense was  the  popular  eagerness  to  learn  the  latest  news 
from  the  front  that  the  people  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
the  long  interim  between  Saturday  morning  and  Monday 
morning,  and  so  the  beginning  of  the  present  Sunday  paper 
was  made.  But  England  is  in  no  such  feverish  anxiety  for 
news  now,  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  a  good  thing,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  she  thus  escapes  the  plague  of  the 
Sunday  paper.  PICCADILLY. 

London,  May  20,  1899. 


UNANOINTED    ALTARS. 

'  Let  it  be,"  said  he,  "thai  the  hounds  shall  win. 
Let  it  come  that  I  bow  to  tfie  curs. 
And  stand  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
But  oh,  never  a  fool  in  Hers!" 

It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  things  they  sought, 

Nor  the  foolish  crowns  they  cried  for. 
Nor  for  any  of  all  the  ancient  gods 

Their  fathers  had  fought  and  died  for. 

It  was  not,  he  knew,  for  the  name  of  the  land, 
Nor  the  pride  of  the  loins  that  bore  him  : 

Not,  not  for  these  did  he  die  his  deaths. 
And  crush  to  the  goals  before  him. 

So  the  years  that  he  wrought  were  empty  years, 
And  the  laurels  he  gathered — their  laughter  ; 

But,  ah,  not  his  were  the  lips  that  kissed 
Her— Her  whom  he  hungered  after. 

'  Let  it  be  that  the  ancient  jest  holds  good. 
Let  it  come  that  I  bow  to  the  curs. 
And  stand  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
But  oh,  never  a  fool  in  Hers!" 

Ay,  the  years  he  wrought  seemed  wasted  years, 

And  bis  goodly  strength  was  broken  ; 
And  his  shriveled  heart  lay  dry  as  dust, 

And  the  word  was  left  unspoken. 

Yet  he  stood,  at  the  end,  in  their  wondering  eyes, 

(For  all  that  he  held  them  curs  J 
Far  more  of  a  god  than  a  fool  indeed. 

But  a  fool  to  the  end  in  Hers  ! 

— Arthur  J.  Stringer  in  June  Amslce's. 


Senor  Don  Emilio  Castelar,  the  Spanish  statesman  who 
outranked  all  his  contemporaries  in  intellectual  attainments, 
as  an  orator  and  as  a  leader  of  personal  integrity,  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was  born  in  Cadiz,  where  his 
father  was  a  small  tradesman.  The  lad  had  a  hard  time 
getting  an  education,  but  wrote  two  novels  before  he  was 
eighteen.  The  revolution  of  1854  was  for  Castelar,  as  for 
Canovas  del  Castillo  and  Sagasta,  the  starting  point  of  a 
poliiical  career.  Like  Numa  Roumestan,  he  sprang  into 
fame  by  one  speech.  He  took  part  in  the  futile  risiog  of 
1 866,  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  contrived  to  escape 
to  Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by  literary  work.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  and  was  recognized  as  the  chief  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  became  the  fourth  president  of 
the  ill-fated  republic.  In  spite  of  his  real  services  to  the 
country,  Senor  Castelar  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  him- 
self in  power.  His  own  party  combined  against  him,  and  the 
republic  fell.  Alfonso  the  Twelfth  was  proclaimed  king  and 
Castelar  retired  once  more  to  Paris.  He  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Spain  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cortes.  Senor 
Castelar  was  not  a  conspicuous  figure  during  the  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  Spain  and  the  troubles  that  pre- 
ceded it.  itwt 


Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  called  together  the  trustees  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  at  Palo  Alto  last  Mon- 
day, and  gave  into  their  hands  deeds  representing  nearly 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  the  last  of  her  wealth, 
and  the  lady  to-day  is  without  a  foot  of  land,  a  share  of 
stock,  even  a  jewel  of  any  value,  for  everything  has  gone  to 
the  institution  she  loves  so  well.  This,  with  its  present  en- 
dowment of  over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  makes  it  one  of 
the  richest  colleges  in  the  world.  In  turning  over  her  prop- 
erty Mrs.  Stanford  read  an  address  to  the  trustees,  suggest- 
ing plans  for  the  future  and  advising  as  to  the  present.  She 
asked  particularly  that  the  mechanical  courses  be  made  as 
complete  and  valuable  as  the  scientific  and  classical  courses. 
Mrs.  Stanford  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  she 
deeded  to  the  university  all  her  property,  she  had  not  let  it 
pass  from  her  control  as  a  trustee  of  the  institution.  She 
has  shown  herself  to  be  quite  as  capable  a  financier  as  was 
Governor  Stanford,  and  the  trustees  were  more  than  willing 
that  she  should  continue  in  her  management.  itb„t 

Rear-Admiral  Schley,  during  his  recent  stay  in  Omaha, 
said  that  he  had  not  written  anything  about  the  war,  and  had 
declined  all  requests  for  contributions  of  a  literary  kind.  He 
does  not  believe  that  those  who  make  history,  or  assist  in 
making  history,  should  write  it,  their  field  of  vision  being 
necessarily  limited,  and  their  view  of  it  quite  different  from 
one  who  might  obliquely  see  the  entire  situation.  The  per- 
sonal interests  should  be  eliminated,  and  the  simple  facts 
should  be  handed  down  to  subsequent  generations.  Con- 
cerning the  big  guns  on  the  battle-ships,  he  said  the  results 
seem  to  show  the  best  work  from  the  eight-inch  guns  and 
those  smaller.  There  is  no  record  of  a  thirteen-inch  project- 
ile striking,  and  but  two  of  a  twelve-inch.  The  eight-inch 
guns  did  splendid  work,  and  those  of  smaller  bore  as 
well. 


Mayor  A.  R.  Campbell,  of  Bowling  Green,  O.,  who  once 
made  himself  widely  known  by  fining  himself  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, recently  passed  a  remarkable  sentence  on  a  lad 
thirteen  years  old,  who  had  just  finished  serving  a  thirty  days' 
sentence  in  jail.  When  arraigned  before  Mayor  Campbell 
he  was  sentenced  to  attend  Sunday-school  and  church  every 
Sunday  for  eight  weeks  or  go  to  jail  for  twenty  days,     j^, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Miss  Kuehne  Beveridge,  the  sculptress,  has  been  select 
by  the  Hawaiian  Club,  of  Honolulu,  to  mold  the  bust  of  t 
late  Princess  Kaiulani. 

Saburo  Shimada,  the  vice-president  of  the  Japanese  Hoti 
of  Representatives,  is  nicknamed  "  Shabero  "  ('' Talki' 
Jack").  On  account  of  his  rapid  delivery,  he  is  the  terror 
the  stenographers,  who  demand  one  more  yen  an  hour  th; 
usual  for  their  services  when  he  is  speaking. 

Fraulein  Mestorf,  the  director  of  the  Schleswig-Holstel 
Museum  of  National  Antiquities,  has  attained  her  seventies 
birthday,  and  in  consideration  of  this  fact,  Emperor  WilliaJ 
has  conferred  upon  her  the  title  of  professor — a  title  whicl 
says  the  fndependance  Beige,  has  been  given  to  a  woman  f  I 
the  first  time. 

Secretary  Gage  has  introduced  into  his  department 
custom  which  he  first  inaugurated  in  a  Chicago  bank.  Tl' 
is  to  have  luncheon  served  in  the  building,  so  that  all  t 
clerks  can  meet  each  day  at  table  and  discuss  the  affairs 
the  office.  These  gatherings  are  called  "Mr.  Gage's  cai 
net  meetings." 

The  Danish  Government  has  given  forty  thousand  crow 
to  the  meteorologist,  Adam  Paulsen,  who  has  made  a  spec 
study  of  the  Northern  Lights.  Paulsen  intends  to  lea 
Copenhagen  on  July  3d  for  the  north  coast  of  Icelan 
where  he  will  erect  an  observatory  for  the  study  of  auroi 
displays.     He  intends  to  remain  till  June  3,  1900. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick,  after  creating  a  sensation  1 
floating  the  Warwick  Estate  Company  (Limited1),  now  a 
nounces  that  she  will  personally  attend  her  store  in  Nt 
Bond  Street,  where  she  sells  the  product  of  school  need] 
work,  on  Tuesdays,  during  the  summer.  The  new  departu 
of  a  countess  behind  a  counter  is  expected  to  bring  swam 
of  customers. 

Preston  B.  Leslie,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  enjoys  the  distinctit 
of  having  served  as  governor  of  two  distinct  and  soverei( 
States.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Kentucky  in  1870,  at 
served  four  years,  after  having  previously  served  part  of  tl 
previous  term  to  which  he  succeeded,  ex-officio,  in 
capacity  of  Speaker  of  the  house,  vacancies  having  occurn 
in  the  offices  of  both  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  ] 
1886  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Montana  by  Preside 
Cleveland.  Though  eighty  years  old,  he  still  practices  b 
profession  in  Butte. 

Paul  Eugene  Louis  Deschanel,  who  has  just  been  made 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  is  one  of  the  foremo 
politicians  of  France.  Last  year  he  was  elected  the  pre! 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  father  was  Emi 
Deschanel,  an  eminent  senator  and  professor  of  literatur 
M.  Deschanel,  who  is  forty-three  years  old,  is  the  younge 
president  of  the  Chamber,  with  one  exception — that  of  tl 
distinguished  Gambetta.  His  oratory  has  all  the  fire 
youth,  but  is  polished  and  lofty.  His  published  works  c 
political  topics  are  valuable  and  voluminous. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  for  forty-thn 
years  has  been  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  (Ur. 
tarian)  Church,  in  Boston,  tendered  his  resignation  on  M: 
1 6th.  Since  the  Rev.  Minot  Savage  left  Boston  for  Ne 
York,  Dr.  Hale's  church  has  been  regarded  as  the  undi 
puted  centre  of  Unitarianism  m  Boston.  In  his  letter  D 
Hale  said  he  had  concluded  that  the  church  needed  a  m; 
who  was  young  and  active  and  who  could  serve  as  a  ministi 
as  well  as  preacher.  Dr.  Hale  was  called  to  the  church 
1856.  Since  that  time  he  has  become  an  intellectual  powi 
in  New  England.  Dr.  Hale  was  born  on  April  3,  182 
and  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  when  he  was  seventee 
years  old,  and  was  authorized  to  preach  in  1842.  His  pul 
lished  writings  would  fill  many  volumes.  He  has  produce 
histories,  biographies,  essays,  ballads,  short  stories,  an 
articles  innumerable  on  a  great  number  of  topics. 

The  Italian  poet  laureate,  Carducci,  is  also  professor  1 
Italian  literature  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  in  th 
character  was,  the  other  day,  delivering  his  usual  lectur 
Into  the  lecture-room  presently  walked  Signor  Bertesi, 
well-known  Roman  deputy,  and  began  to  listen  and  to  stai 
at  the  poet  with  the  most  intense  interest.  Carducci,  in 
tated,  exclaimed  that  he  declined  to  be  placed  on  a  par  wil 
famous  tenors  and  dancing-girls,  who  could  be  stared 
with  impunity,  and  ordered  his  students  to  turn  the  il 
quisitive  deputy  out  of  the  lecture-hall,  a  request  which  wt 
executed  with  the  greatest  promptness  and  perhaps  unnece 
sary  enthusiasm.  The  outraged  representative  of  the  natio 
immediately  sent  an  insulting  epistle  to  Carducci,  who  r 
turned  it,  however,  merely  scribbling  on  the  envelope  tl 
following  line  from  Dante  :  "  Ecortesia  fu  lui  esser  villano. 
Carducci  being  too  old  to  fight  a  duel,  the  deputy  has  had  1 
calm  his  rage. 

The  Duchess  of  Arcos,  formerly  Virginia  Woodbui 
Lowery,  and  wife  of  the  new  Spanish  minister  to  Washinj 
ton,  comes  of  a  distinguished  American  family.  One  1 
her  ancestors,  Daniel  Woodbury,  of  New  England,  oni 
held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  Jacl 
son,  and  was  afterward  a  justice  of  the  supreme  corn 
Montgomery  Blair,  a  Cabinet  officer  during  the  administr 
tion  of  Lincoln,  was  of  the  same  family.  The  romant 
courtship  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Arcos  began  ow 
twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  was  young  Com 
Brunetti  of  the  Spanish  legation  in  Washington,  an  unde 
secretary,  whose  admiration  for  the  beautiful  Miss  Lowei 
resulted  in  an  engagement,  to  which  the  parents  objected  c 
account  of  the  youth  of  their  daughter,  and  the  fact  th; 
Count  Brunetti  was  appointed  to  a  remote  South  America 
post,  where  months  were  required  to  send  a  communicatio 
The  engagement  was  of  eighteen  years'  duration,  and  Cou: 
Brunetti  in  that  time  inherited  estates  and  a  title  in  Spai 
In  August,  1895,  they  were  married  at  the  summer  home  1 
the  family  in  New  London,  Conn.  j^. 


June  5,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


HARPOONING    THE    SPERM-WHALE. 

Experiences  of  a  "Green"  Whaler— Lancing  a  Cachalot— Cutting 

Blubber—A  Grewsome  Derelict— A  Smashed  Boat  and  a 

Ride  on  a  Dying  'Whale. 

One  of  the  notable  books  of  the  season  is  "  The  Cruise 
of  the  CacJialot:  Round  the  World  after  Sperm  WhaleSj" 
by  Frank  T.  Bullen,  first  mate  and  sometime  ordinary  sea- 
man. A  copy  of  the  book  came  into  the  possession  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,  who  liked  it  so  well  that  he  wrote  in  his 
characteristic  way  to  the  author  :  "  It  is  immense — there  is 
no  other  word.  I've  never  read  anything  that  equals  it  in 
its  deep-sea  wonder  and  mystery  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any 
book  before  has  so  completely  covered  the  whole  business 
of  whale-fishing,  and  at  the  same  time  given  such  real  and 
new  sea-pictures.  You  have  thrown  away  material  enough 
to  make  five  books,  and  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily. 
It's  a  new  world  that  you've  opened  the  door  to." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  a  sea  experience  of  six  years, 
Mr.  Bullen  found  himself  one  day  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
He  had  no  money  and  was  looking  for  a  ship  ;  and  when  one 
offered  he  at  once  threw  in  his  lot  with  her,  knowing  neither 
her  name,  destination,  size,  business,  nor  the  wages  he  was  to 
receive.     In  his  book  he  says  : 

From  the  time  we  signed  the  articles,  we  were  never  left  to  ourselves. 
Truculent-looking  men  accompanied  us  to  our  several  boarding-houses, 
paid  our  debts  for  us,  finally  bringing  us  by  boat  to  a  ship  lying  out  in 
the  bay.  As  we  passed  under  her  stern,  1  read  the  name  Cackalot, 
of  New  Bedford  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  ranged  alongside,  I  realized  that  I 
was  booked  for  the  sailor's  honor — a  cruise  in  a  whaler.  Badly  as  I 
wanted  to  get  to  sea,  I  had  not  bargained  for  this,  and  would  have  run 
some  risks  to  get  ashore  again  ;  but  they  took  no  chances,  so  we  were 
all  soon  aboard.  Before  going  forward,  I  took  a  comprehensive  glance 
around,  and  saw  that  I  was  on  board  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  type 
which  has  almost  disappeared  off  the  face  of  the  waters.  A  more  per- 
fect contrast  to  the  tnm-built  English  clipper  ships  that  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  I  could  hardly  imagine.  She  was  one  of  a  class  char- 
acterized by  sailors  as  ' '  built  by  the  mile,  and  cut  off  in  lengths  as  you 
want  'em,"  bow  and  stern  almost  alike,  masts  standing  straight  as 
broom-sticks,  and  bowsprit  soaring  upward  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  She  was  as  old-fashioned  in  her  rig  as  in  her  hull.  Right 
in  the  centre  of  the  deck,  occupying  a  space  of  about  ten  feet  by  eight, 
was  a  square  erection  of  brick-work,  upon  which  my  wondering  gaze 
rested  longest,  for  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  could  be.  But  I 
was  rudely  roused  from  my  meditations  by  the  harsh  voice  of  one  of  the 
officers,  who  shouted  :  "  Naow,  then,  git  below  an'  stow  yer  dunnage, 
'n'  look  lively  up  ag'in  1 " 

The  whaler  at  once  stood  out  to  sea  : 

A  peculiarity  of  all  these  vessels,  as  I  afterward  learned,  was  that  no 
stated  allowance  of  anything  was  made.  Even  the  water  was  not  served 
out  to  us,  but  was  kept  in  a  great  scuttle-butt  by  the  cabin  door,  to 
which  every  one  who  needed  a  drink  had  to  go,  and  from  which  none 
might  be  carried  away.  No  water  was  allowed  for  washing,  except  from 
the  sea — and  every  one  knows,  or  should  know,  that  neither  flesh  nor 
clothes  can  be  cleaned  with  that.  .  .  .  The  officers  were  content  with 
lye,  which  was  furnished  in  plenty  by  the  ashes  from  the  galley  fire, 
where  nothing  but  wood  was  used  as  fuel.  Of  course,  when  rain  fell 
we  might  have  a  good  wash,  if  it  was  night  and  no  other  work  was 
toward  ;  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  store  any  for  washing  purposes. 
Another  curious  but  absolutely  necessary  custom  prevailed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  short  commoos  under  which  we  lived.  When  the  portion 
of  meat  was  brought  down  in  its  wooden  kid,  or  tub,  at  dinner-time,  it 
was  duly  divided  as  fairly  as  possible  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were 
mouths.  Then  one  man  turned  his  back  upon  the  carver,  who,  holding 
up  each  portion,  called  out  "  Who's  this  for  ?  "  Whatever  name  was 
mentioned  by  the  arbitrator,  that  man  owning  it  received  the  piece,  and 
had  perforce  to  be  satisfied  therewith.  Thus  justice  was  done  to  all  in 
the  only  way  possible,  and  without  any  friction  whatever. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  port,  a  sudden  cry  of 
"  Porps  !  porps  !"  brought  everything  to  a  standstill  : 

A  large  school  of  purpoises  had  just  joined  us,  in  their  usual  clownish 
fashion,  rolling  and  tumbling  around  the  bows  as  the  old  barky 
wallowed  along,  surrounded  by  a  wide  ellipse  of  snowy  foam.  All 
work  was  instantly  suspended,  and  active  preparations  made  for  secur- 
ing a  few  of  these  frolicsome  fellows.  A  "  block,"  or  pulley,  was  hung 
out  at  the  bowsprit  end,  a  whale-line  passed  through  it  and  "bent" 
(fastened)  on  to  a  harpoon.  Another  line  with  a  running  "  bowline," 
or  slip-noose,  was  also  passed  out  to  the  bowsprit  end,  being  held  there 
by  one  man  in  readiness.  Then  one  of  the  harpooners  ran  out  along 
the  back-ropes,  which  keep  the  jib-boom  down,  taking  his  stand  be- 
neath the  bowsprit  with  the  harpoon  ready.  Presendy  he  raised  his  iron 
and  followed  the  track  of  a  rising  porpoise  with  its  point  until  the 
creature  broke  water.  At  the  same  instant  the  weapon  left  his  grasp, 
apparently  without  any  force  behind  it  ;  but  we  on  deck,  holding  the 
line,  soon  found  that  our  excited  hauling  lifted  a  big,  vibrating  body 
clean  out  of  the  smother  beneath.  "  'Vast  hauling  I  "  shouted  the  mate, 
while,  as  the  porpoise  hung  dangling,  the  harpooner  slipped  the  ready 
bowline  over  his  body,  gently  closing  its  grip  round  the  "small "  by  the 
broad  tail.  Then  we  hauled  on  the  noose-line,  slacking  away  the 
harpoon,  and  in  a  minute  had  our  prize  on  deck.  He  was  dragged 
away  at  once  and  the  operation  repeated.  Again  and  again  we  hauled 
them  in,  until  the  fore  part  of  the  deck  was  alive  with  the  kicking, 
writhing  sea-pigs,  at  least  twenty  of  them. 

The  crew  was  made  up  of  landsmen,  for  the  most  part ; 
but  even  many  of  the  trained  seamen  were  new  at  whaling. 
The  author  tells  of  his  first  experience  at  catching  a  whale  : 

I  turned  in  at  4  a.  M.  from  the  middle  watch  and,  as  usual,  slept 
like  a  babe.  Suddenly  1  started  wide  awake,  a  long  mournful  sound 
sending  a  thrill  to  my  very  heart.  As  I  listened  breathlessly,  other 
sounds  of  the  same  character  but  in  different  tones  joined  in,  human 
voices  monotonously  intoning  in  long  drawn-out  expirations  the  single 
word  "  bl-o-o-o-o-w."  Then  came  a  hurricane  of  noise  overhead,  and 
adjurations  in  no  gentle  language  to  the  sleepers  to  "  tumble  up  lively 
there,  no  skulking,  sperm  whales."  At  last,  then,  the  long-dreaded 
moment  had  arrived.  Happily  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  In 
less  than  two  minutes  we  were  all  on  deck,  and  hurrying  to  our  re- 
spective boats.  There  was  no  flurry  or  confusion,  and  except  that 
orders  were  given  more  quietly  than  usual,  with  a  manifest  air  of  sup- 
pressed excitement,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  we  were  not  going 
for  an  ordinary  course  of  boat  drill. 

The  skipper  was  in  the  main  crow's-nest  with  his  binoculars.  Pres- 
ently he  shouted,  "Naow  then,  Mr.  Count,  lower  away  soon's  y'like. 
Small  pod  o'  cows,  an"  one  'r  two  bulls  layin'  off  to  west'ard  of  'em." 
Down  went  the  boats  into  the  water  quietly  enough  ;  we  all  scrambled 
in  and  shoved  off.  A  stroke  or  two  of  the  oars  were  given  to  get  clear 
of  the  ship,  and  one  another,  then  oars  were  shipped  and  up  went  the 
sails. 

As  I  took  my  allotted  place  at  the  main-sheet,  and  the  beautiful  craft 
started  off  like  some  big  bird,  Mr.  Count  leant  forward,  saying  im- 
pressively to  me :  "  Y'r  a  smart  youngster,  an"  I've  kinder  took  t'yer  ; 
but  don't  ye  look  ahead  an"  get  gallied,  'r  I'll  knock  ye  stiff  wi'  th"  tiller  ; 
y'  hear  me  ?  'N'  don't  ye  dare  to  make  thet  sheet  fast,  'r  ye'U  die  so 
sudden  y"  won't  know  whar  y'r  hurled."  I  said  as  cheerfully  as  I  could  : 
"  All  right,  sir,"  trying  to  look  unconcerned,  telling  myself  not  to  be  a 
coward,  and  all  sorts  of  things  ;  but  the  cold  truth  is  that  I  was  scared 
almost  to  death,  because  I  didn't  know  what  was  coming.  However,  I 
did  the  best  thing  under  the  circumstances — obeyed  orders  and  looked 
steadily  astern,  or  up  into  the  bronzed,  impassive  face  of  my  chief,  who 
towered  above  me,  scanning  with  eagle  eyes  the  sea  ahead.  The  other 
boats  were  coming  dying  along  behind  us,  spreading  wider  apart  as 
they  came,  while  in  the  bows  of  each  stood  the  harpooner  with  bus  right 


hand  on  his  first  iron,  which  lay  ready,  pointing  over  the  bow  in  a 
raised  fork  of  wood  called  the  "  crutch." 

All  of  a  sudden,  at  a  motion  of  the  chief's  hand,  the  peak  of  our 
mainsail  was  dropped,  and  the  boat  swung  up  into  the  wind,  laying 
"  hove  to,"  almost  stationary.  The  centre-board  was  lowered  to  stop 
her  drifting  to  leeward,  although  I  can  not  say  it  made  much  difference 
that  ever  I  saw.  Now  what's  the  matter,  I  thought  ;  when,  to  my 
amazement,  the  chief,  addressing  me,  said:  "Wonder  why  we've 
hauled  up,  don't  ye  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  said  I. 

"Wall,"  said  he,  "the  fish  hev  sounded,  and  ef  we  run  over  'era, 
we've  seen  the  lastov  'em.  So  we  wait  awhile  till  they  rise  ag'in,  'n'  then 
we'll  prob'ly  git  thar'  'r  thar'abouts  before  they  sound  ag'in." 

With  this  explanation  he  had  to  be  content.  Mr.  Bullen 
continues  : 

Silently  we  lay,  rocking  lazily  upon  the  gentle  swell,  no  other  word 
being  spoken  by  any  one.  At  last  Louis,  the  harpooner,  gently 
breathed  "  Blo-o-o-o-w  "  ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  not  half  a  mile  away 
on  the  lee  beam,  was  a  little  bushy  cloud  of  steam  apparently  rising  from 
the  sea.  At  almost  the  same  time  as  we  kept  away  all  the  other  boats 
did  likewise,  and  just  then,  catching  sight  of  the  ship,  the  reason  for 
this  apparently  concerted  action  was  explained.  At  the  mainmast  head 
of  the  ship  was  a  square,  blue  flag,  and  the  ensign  at  the  peak  was  being 
dipped.  These  were  signals  well  understood  and  promptly  acted  upon 
by  those  in  charge  of  tbe  boats,  who  were  thus  guided  from  a  point  of 
view  at  least  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

"  Stand  up,  Louey,"  the  mate  murmured,  softly.  I  only  just  stopped 
myself  in  time  from  turning  my  head  to  see  why  the  order  was  given. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  bump,  at  the  same  moment  the  mate  yelled, 
"Give't  to  him,  Louey,  give't  to  him  !  "  and  to  me,  "  Haul  that  main 
sheet,  naow  haul,  why  don't  ye?"  I  hauled  it  flat  aft,  and  the  boat 
shot  up  into  the  wind,  rubbing  sides  as  she  did  so  with  what  to  my 
troubled  sight  seemed  an  enormous  mass  of  black  india-rubber  floating. 
As  we  crawled  up  into  the  wind,  the  whale  went  into  convulsions  be- 
fitting his  size  and  energy.  He  raised  a  gigantic  tail  on  high,  threshing 
the  water  with  deafening  blows,  rolling  at  the  same  time  from  side  to 
side  until  the  surrounding  sea  was  white  with  froth.  I  felt  in  an  agony 
lest  we  should  be  crushed 'under  one  of  those  fearful  strokes,  for  Mr. 
Count  appeared  to  be  oblivious  of  possible  danger,  although  we  seemed 
to  be  now  drifting  back  to  the  writhing  leviathan.  In  the  agitated  con- 
dition of  the  sea,  it  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  unship  the  tall 
mast,  which  was  of  course  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  ...  By  the  time 
the  oars  were  handled,  and  the  mate  had  exchanged  places  with  the 
harpooner,  our  friend  the  enemy  had  "sounded."  The  line  sang  quite 
a  tune  as  it  was  grudgingly  allowed  to  surge  round  the  loggerhead,  filling 
one  with  admiration  at  the  strength  shown  by  such  a  small  rope. 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  about  twenty  minutes,  in 
which  time  they  quite  emptied  the  large  tubful  of  rope  and 
began  on  the  small  one  : 

Suddenly  our  boat  fell  backward  from  her  "  slaotindicular  "  position 
with  a  jerk,  and  the  mate  immediately  shouted  :  "Haul  line,  there  1 

look  lively  now  I  you "  so  on,  et  ctztcra  {he  seemed  to  invent  new 

epithets  on  every  occasion).  The  line  came  in  hand  over  hand,  and 
was  coiled  in  a  wide  heap  in  the  stem  sheets  ;  for,  silky  as  it  was,  it 
could  not  be  expected  in  its  wet  state  to  lie  very  close.  As  it  came 
flying  in  the  mate  kept  a  close  gaze  upon  tbe  water  immediately  be- 
neath us,  apparently  for  the  first  glimpse  of  our  antagonist.  When  the 
whale  broke  water,  however,  he  was  some  distance  off,  and  apparently 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Now,  had  Mr.  Count  been  a  prudent  or  less  am- 
bitious man,  our  task  would  doubdess  have  been  an  easy  one,  or  com- 
paratively so  ;  but,  being  a  little  overgrasping,  he  got  us  all  into  serious 
trouble. 

We  were  hauling  up  to  our  whale  in  order  to  lance  it,  and  the  mate 
was  standing,  lance  in  hand,  only  waiting  to  get  near  enough,  when  up 
comes  a  large  whale  right  alongside  of  our  boat,  so  close,  indeed,  that  I 
might  have  poked  my  finger  in  his  little  eye,  if  I  had  chosen.  The 
sight  of  that  whale  at  liberty,  and  calmly  taking  stock  of  us  like  that, 
was  too  much  for  the  mate.  He  lifted  his  lance  and  hurled  it  at  the 
visitor,  into  whose  broad  flank  it  sank,  like  a  knife  into  butter,  right  up 
to  the  pole-hitches.  The  recipient  disappeared  like  a  flash,  but  before 
one  had  time  to  think,  there  was  an  awful  crash  beneath  us,  and  the 
mate  shot  up  into  the  air  like  a  bomb  from  a  mortar.  He  cam*  down  in 
a  sitting  posture  on  the  mast-thwart  ;  but  as  he  fell,  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  boat  collapsed  like  a  derelict  umbrella.  Louis  quietly 
chopped  the  line,  and  severed  our  connection  with  the  other  whale,  while 
in  accordance  with  our  instructions  we  drew  each  man  his  oar  across  the 
boat,  and  lashed  it  firmly  down  with  a  piece  of  line  spliced  to  each 
thwart  for  the  purpose.  This  simple  operation  took  but  a  minute,  but 
belore  it  was  completed  we  were  all  up  to  our  necks  in  the  sea.  .  .  . 

However,  help  came  at  last,  and  we  were  hauled  alongside.  Long 
exposure  had  weakened  us  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hoist  us  on  board.  In  my  innocence  I  imagined  that  we  should  be 
commiserated  for  our  misfortunes  by  Captain  Slocum,  and  certainly  be 
relieved  from  further  duties  until  we  were  a  little  recovered  from  the 
rough  treatment  we  had  just  undergone.  But  I  never  made  a  greater 
mistake.  Tbe  skipper  cursed  us  all  (except  the  mate,  whose  sole  fault 
the  accident  undoubtedly  was)  with  a  fluency  and  vigor  that  was,  to  put 
it  mildly,  discouraging.  Moreover,  we  we  were  informed  that  he 
"wouldn't  have  no — adjective — skulking"  ;  we  must  "  turn  to"  and  do 
something,  after  wasting  the  ship's  time  and  property  in  such  a  blank 
manner. 

The  ship  was  at  once  made  fast  beside  the  whale  : 

The  preliminary  proceedings  consisted  of  rigging  the  "  cutting 
stage."  This  was  composed  of  two  stout  planks  a  foot  wide  and  ten  feet 
long,  the  inner  ends  of  which  were  suspended  by  stroDg  ropes  over  the 
ship's  side  about  four  feet  Irom  the  water,  while  the  outer  extremities 
were  upheld  by  tackles  from  the  main  rigging,  and  a  small  crane  abreast 
the  try-works.  These  planks  were  about  thirty  feet  apart,  their  two 
outer  ends  being  connected  by  a  massive  plank  which  was  securely 
bolted  to  them.  A  hand-rail  about  as  high  as  a  man's  waist,  supported 
by  light  iron  stanchions,  ran  the  full  length  of  this  plank  on  the  side 
nearest  the  ship,  the  whole  fabric  forming  an  admirable  standing- place 
from  whence  the  officers  might  cut  and  carve  at  the  great  mass  below  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  off  the  whale's  head  : 

This  operation,  involving  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  in  the  whole  of 
the  cutting  in,  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  first  and  second  mates,  who, 
armed  with  twelve-foot  spades,  took  their  station  upon  the  stage,  leaned 
over  the  hand-rail  to  steady  themselves,  and  plunged  their  weapons 
vigorously  down  through  the  massive  neck  of  the  animal — if  neck  it 
could  be  said  to  have— following  a  well-defined  crease  in  the  blubber. 
At  the  same  lime  the  other  officers  passed  a  heavy  chain-sling  around 
tbe  long,  narrow  lower  jaw,  hooking  one  of  the  big  cutting  tackles  into 
it,  the  "  fall  "  of  which  was  then  taken  to  the  windlass  and  hove  tight, 
turning  the  whale  on  her  back.  A  deep  cut  was  then  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  rising  jaw,  the  windlass  was  kept  going,  and  gradually  the 
whole  of  the  throat  was  raised  high  enough  for  a  hole  to  be  cut  through 
its  mass,  into  which  the  strap  of  the  second  cutting  tackle  was  inserted 
and  secured  by  passing  a  huge  toggle  of  oak  through  the  eye.  The 
second  tackle  was  then  hove  taut,  and  the  jaw,  with  a  large  piece  of 
blubber  attached,  was  cut  off  from  the  boay  with  a  boarding  knife. 

Upon  being  severed,  the  whole  piece  swung  easily  inboard  and  was 
lowered  on  deck.  The  fast  tackle  was  now  hove  upon,  while  the  third 
mate  on  the  stage  cut  down  diagonally  into  the  blubber  on  the  body, 
which  the  purchase  ripped  off  in  a  broad  strip  or  "  blanket"  about  five 
feet  wide  and  a  foot  thick.  Meanwhile  the  other  two  officers  carved 
away  vigorously  at  the  head,  varying  their  labors  by  cutting  a  hole  right 
through  the  snout.  This,  when  completed,  received  a  heavy  chain  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  head.  When  the  blubber  had  been  about 
half  stripped  from  the  body,  a  halt  was  called  in  order  that  the  work  of 
cutting  off  tbe  head  might  be  finished,  for  it  was  a  task  of  incredible 
difficulty.  It  was  accomplished  at  last,  and  the  mass  floated  astern  by 
a  stout  rope,  after  which  the  windlass- pawls  clattered  merrily,  the 
"blankets "  rose  in  quick  succession,  and  were  cut  off  and  lowered  into 
the  square  of  the  main  batch  or  "  blubber- room."  A  short  time  sufficed 
to  strip  off  the  whole  of  the  body-blubber,  and  when  at  last  tbe  tail  was 
reached,  tbe  back-bone  was  cut  through,  the  huge  mass  of  flesh  floating 
away  to  feed  the  innumerable  scavengers  of  the  sea. 

No  sooner  was  the  last  of  the  blubber  lowered  into  the 
hold  than  the  hatches  were  put  on  and  the  head  hauled  up 


alongside.     Both  tackles  were  secured  to  it,  and  all  hands 
took  to  the  windlass  lever  : 

This  was  a  small  cow  whale  of  about  thirty  barrels,  that  is,  yielding 
that  amount  of  oil,  so  it  was  just  possible  to  lift  the  entire  head  on 
board  ;  but  as  it  weighed  as  much  as  three  full  grown  elephants,  it  was 
indeed  a  heavy  lift  for  even  our  united  force,  trying  our  tackle  to  the 
utmost.  The  weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  ship  rolled  but  little  ; 
even  then,  the  strain  upon  the  mast  was  terrific,  and  right  glad  was  I 
when  at  last  the  immense  cube  of  fat,  flesh,  and  bone  was  eased  in- 
board and  gently  lowered  on  deck.  As  soon  as  it  was  secured  the 
work  of  dividing  it  began.  From  the  snout  a  triangular  mass  was  cut, 
which  was  more  than  half  pure  spermaceti.  This  substance  was  con- 
tained in  spODgy  cells  held  together  by  layers  of  dense  white  fibre,  ex- 
ceedingly tough  and  elastic,  and  called  by  the  whalers  "  white-horse." 
The  whole  mass,  or  "junk"  as  it  is  called,  was  hauled  away  to  tbe 
ship's  side  and  firmly  lashed  to  the  bulwarks  for  the  time  being,  that  it 
might  not  "  take  charge  "  of  the  deck  during  the  rest  of  the  operations. 

The  upper  part  of  the  head  was  now  slit  open  lengthwise,  disclosing 
an  oblong  cistern,  or  "  case,"  full  of  liquid  spermaceti,  clear  as  water. 
This  was  baled  out  with  buckets  into  a  tank,  concreting  as  it  cooled  into 
a  wax-like  substance,  bland  and  tasteless.  There  being  now  nothing 
more  remaining  about  the  skull  of  any  value,  the  lashings  were  loosed, 
and  the  first  leeward  roll  sent  the  great  mass  plunging  overboard  with  a  * 
mighty  splash.  It  sank  like  a  stone,  eagerly  followed  by  a  few  small 
sharks  that  were  hovering  near. 

The  ship  now  sailed  southward  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  meeting  with  minor  and  major  adventures  en  route. 
Among  other  experiences  was  one  with  a  derelict  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  : 

One  morning,  a  week  after  we  had  taken  our  departure  from  the 
Seychelles,  the  officer  at  the  main  crow's-nest  reported  a  vessel  of  some 
sort  about  five  miles  to  windward.  Something  strange  in  her  appear- 
ance made  the  skipper  haul  up  to  intercept  her.  As  we  drew  nearer, 
we  made  her  out  to  be  a  Malay  "  prabu  "  ;  but,  by  the  look  of  her,  she 
was  deserted.  The  big  three-cornered  sail  that  had  been  set,  hung  in 
tattered  festoons  from  the  long,  slender  yard,  which,  without  any  gear 
to  steady  it,  swuDg  heavily  to  and  fro  as  the  vessel  rolled  to  the  long 
swell.  We  drew  closer  and  closer,  but  no  sign  of  life  was  visible  on 
board,  so  the  captain  ordered  a  boat  to  go  and  investigate. 

In  two  minutes  we  were  speeding  away  toward  her,  and,  making  a 
sweep  round  her  stem,  prepared  to  board  her.  But  we  were  met  by  a 
stench  so  awful  that  Mr.  Count  would  not  proceed,  and  at  once  re- 
turned to  the  ship.  The  boat  was  quickly  hoisted  again,  and  the  ship 
manoeuvred  to  pass  close  to  windward  of  the  derelict.  Then  from  our 
mast-head  a  horrible  sight  became  visible.  Lying  about  the  weather- 
beaten  deck,  in  various  postures,  were  thirteen  corpses,  all  far  advanced 
in  decay,  which  horrible  fact  fully  accounted  for  the  intolerable  stench 
that  had  driven  us  away. 

Some  months  later  Mr.  Bullen  tells  of  an  adventure  that 
came  near  ending  his  life.  The  ship  was  off  the  coast  of 
Japan  when  a  whale  was  sighted.  No  great  difficulty  was 
had  to  harpoon  him,  bat  the  instant  the  iron  struck  home 
there  was  trouble  : 

GlanciDg  over  the  gunwale,  I  saw  his  tail,  like  a  vast  shadow,  sweep- 
ing away  from  us  toward  the  second  mate,  who  was  laying  off  the  other 
side  of  him.  Before  I  had  time  to  think,  the  mighty  mass  of  gristle 
leaped  into  the  sunshine,  curved  back  from  us  like  a  huge  bow.  Then, 
with  a  roar,  it  came  at  us,  released  from  its  tension  of  heaven  knows 
bow  many  tons.  Full  on  the  broadside  it  struck  us,  sending  every  soul 
but  me  flying  out  of  the  wreckage  as  if  fired  Irom  catapults.  1  did  not 
go  because  my  foot  was  jammed  somehow  in  the  well  of  the  boat,  but 
the  wrench  nearly  pulled  my  thigh-bone  out  of  its  socket.  I  had  hardly 
released  my  foot  when,  towering  above  me,  came  the  colossal  head  of 
the  great  creature,  as  he  plowed  through  the  bundle  of  debris  that  bad 
just  been  a  boat.  There  was  an  appalling  roar  of  water  in  my  ears, 
and  darkness  that  might  be  felt  all  around.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  it  all, 
one  thought  predominated  as  clearly  as  if  I  had  been  turning  it  over  in 
my  mind  in  the  quiet  of  my  bunk  aboard  :  "  What  if  he  should  swal- 
low me  ?"  Nor  to  this  day  can  1  understand  how  I  escaped  the  portals 
of  his  gullet,  which,  of  course,  gaped  wide  as  a  church-door. 

But  the  agony  of  holding  my  breath  soon  overpowered  every  other 
feeling  and  thought,  till  just  as  something  was  going  to  snap  inside  my 
head  I  rose  to  the  surface.  I  was  surrounded  by  a  welter  of  bloody 
froth,  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  see  ;  but  oh,  the  air  was 
sweet  1  I  struck  out  blindly,  instinctively,  although  I  could  feel  so 
strong  an  eddy  that  voluntary  progress  was  out  of  the  question.  My 
hand  touched  and  clung  to  a  rope,  which  immediately  towed  me  in 
some  direction — I  neither  knew  nor  cared  whither.  Soon  the  motion 
ceased  and,  with  a  seaman's  instinct,  I  began  to  haul  myself  along  by 
the  rope  I  grasped,  although  no  definite  idea  was  in  my  mind  as  to 
where  it  was  attached.  Presently  I  came  butt  up  against  something 
solid,  the  feel  of  which  gathered  all  my  scattered  wits  into  a  compact 
knob  of  dread.  It  was  tbe  whale  1  "  Any  port  in  a  storm,"  I  mur- 
mured, beginning  to  haul  away  again  on  my  friendly  line. 

By  dint  of  hard  work  he  pulled  himself  up  the  sloping, 
slippery  bank  of  blubber,  until  he  reached  the  iron,  which, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  was  planted  in  that  side  of  the  carcass 
now  uppermost  : 

Hardly  had  I  time  to  take  a  couple  of  turns  round  myself  with  the 
rope  (or  whale-line,  as  I  had  proved  it  to  be),  when  I  felt  the  great 
animal  quiver  all  over,  and  begin  to  forge  ahead.  I  was  now  composed 
enough  to  remember  that  help  could  not  be  far  away,  and  that  my 
rescue,  providing  that  I  could  keep  above  water,  was  but  a  question  of 
a  few  minutes.  But  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  whale's  next  move. 
Being  very  near  his  end,  the  boat,  or  boats,  had  drawn  off  a  bit,  I  sup- 
posed, for  I  could  see  nothing  of  them.  Then  I  remembered  the  flurry. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  it  began  ;  and  there  was  I,  who  with  fear- 
ful admiration  had  so  often  watched  the  titanic  convulsion  of  a  dying 
cachalot,  actually  involved  in  them.  The  turns  were  off  my  body,  but 
I  was  able  to  twist  a  couple  of  turns  around  my  arms,  which,  in  case  of 
his  sounding,  I  could  readily  let  go. 

Then  all  was  lost  in  roar  and  rush,  as  of  the  heart  of  some  mighty 
cataract,  during  which  I  was  sometimes  above,  sometimes  beneath,  the 
water,  but  always  clinging,  with  every  ounce  of  energy  left,  to  tbe  fine. 
Now  one  thought  was  uppermost :  "What  if  he  should  breach?"  I 
had  seen  them  do  so  when  in  flurry,  leaping  full  twenty  feet  in  the  air. 
Then  I  prayed. 

Quickly  as  all  the  preceding  changes  had  passed  came  perfect  peace. 
There  I  lay,  still  alive,  but  so  weak  that,  although  I  could  feel  the  turns 
slipping  off  my  arms,  and  knew  that  I  should  slide  ofi  the  slope  of  the 
whale's  side  into  the  sea  if  they  did,  I  could  make  no  effort  to  secure 
myself.  Everything  then  passed  away  from  me,  just  as  if  I  had  gone 
to  sleep. 

I  do  not  at  all  understand  how  I  kept  my  position,  nor  bow  long,  but 
I  awoke  to  the  blessed  sound  of  voices,  and  saw  the  second  mate's  boat 
alongside.  Very  gently  and  tenderly  they  lifted  me  into  the  boat, 
although  I  could  hardly  help  screaming  with  agony  when  they  touched 
me,  so  bruised  and  broken  up  did  I  feel.  My  arms  must  have  been 
nearly  torn  from  their  sockets,  for  the  strands  of  the  whale-line  had  cut 
deep  into  their  flesh  with  tbe  strain  upon  it,  while  my  thigh  was  swollen 
enormously  from  the  blow  I  received  at  the  onset.  Mr.  Cruce  was  the 
most  surprised  man  I  think  I  ever  saw.  For  full  ten  minutes  he  stared 
at  me  with  wide-open  eyes.  When  at  last  be  spoke,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty, as  if  wanting  words  to  express  his  astonishment.  At  last  he 
blurted  out  :  "  Whar'  you  bin  all  de  time,  ennybaow  ?  "Cawse  ef  you 
bin  hangin'  on  to  dat  ar  w'ale  ev'  sence  you  boat  smash,  w'y  de  debbil 
you  hain't  all  ter  bits,  hey  ? "  I  smiled  feebly,  but  was  too  weak  to  talk, 
and  presently  went  off  again  into  a  dead  faint. 

The  book  is  filled  with  the  chronicles  of  sea-action,  and 
reads  like  a  novel,  or  like  a  prose  epic  of  the  spirit  of 
whaling.  With  the  advent  of  steam  and  kerosene,  the  days 
of  the  dingy  old  oil-tramps  are  almost  ended.  Mr.  Bullen 
has  written  of  unique  experiences  that  the  new  race  of 
sailors  may  never  be  able  to  duplicate. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  price, 
$1.50. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Henry  James  Pictures  the  Modern  Babylon. 

Henry  James's  literary  method  may  be  likened  to 
that  of  the  entomologist.  He  carefully  focuses  his 
objective  upon  some  microcosm,  and  then  proceeds 
to  dissect,  to  study,  and  to  expound  its  inhabitants 
down  to  their  most  minute  detail.  In  his  latest  story, 
"The  Awkward  Age,"  this  thought  is  the  more 
strongly  suggested  for  the  reason  that  the  persons  in 
the  small  vortex  of  London  life  which  is  the  object  of 
his  attention  are  a  set  of  invertebrate  beings,  with 
scarcely  enough  human  feeling  to  raise  them  higher 
in  the  scale  than  insects.  They  are  mere  external 
shells,  actuated,  not  by  souls,  but  by  nerves.  Their 
conversation  is  not  a  direct  interchange  of  ideas  ;  it 
is  a  series  of  tentative  contacts  of  verbal  antennag 
whereby  they  give  and  receive  small  but  exquisitely 
'  titillating  shocks.  They  have  impulses  which  are  not 
springs  of  action,  but  sensations  to  be  studied  and 
rolled  under  the  tongue.  When  one  of  them  has  a 
moment  of  actual  passion,  she  carries  everything  be- 
fore her,  not  by  her  own  strength,  but  by  their  inertia. 

Mrs,  Brookenham  is  the  centre  about  which  this 
little  world  revolves.  Pretty  and  clever,  she  craves 
admiration,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  by  Van- 
derbank  and  Mitchett.  The  former  is  debonair, 
weak,  and  possessed  of  a  contagious  confidence  in 
himself.  The  latter  knows  enough  to  accentuate  his 
physical  defects,  and  so  bring  into  relief  his  intellect- 
ual brilliance.  The  others  of  the  circle  are  fast  and 
fashionable  Londoners,  each  tacitly  accepting  the 
others'  little  intrigues  and  peccadillos. 

To  this  circle  are  introduced  Mr.  Longdon,  a  shy 
old  gentleman  who  has  retired  from  fashionable  life 
thirty  years  before  to  nurse  his  blighted  romance, 
and  now  comes  back  to  the  world  instinct  with  a 
fine  reverence  for  woman.  Also  is  introduced  to  the 
same  set  Mrs.  Brookenham's  daughter,  Nanda,  a 
modern  English  girl.  When  she  is  allowed  to  "sit 
down-stairs,"  the  talk  is  at  once  Bowdlerized,  for 
they  imagine  the  chance  allusions  she  has  heard 
have  passed  over  her  innocent  head.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  she  knows  her  mother's  world  as  well 
as  that  lady  knows  it  herself,  though,  strangely 
enough,  she  is  untainted  by  the  knowledge.  With 
two  such  windows  through  which  to  display  his 
corner  of  London  life,  it  may  be  imagined  how  com- 
plete is  Mr.  James's  presentation  of  his  subject. 

The  plot,  if  plot  there  be,  of  the  story  is  con- 
cerned with  old  Mr.  Longdon's  efforts  to  get  Vander- 
bank  to  marry  Nanda — for  he  has  conceived  a  warm 
affection  for  them  both — and  with  Mrs.  Brooken- 
ham's efforts  to  keep  Vanderbank  at  her  own  shrine. 
It  is  sufficient  to  hold  together  Mr.  James's  exquisite 
studies  of  very  modern  types,  and  gives  abundant 
opportunity  for  his  extraordinary  faculty  of  catching 
and  depicting  the  chameleon-like  changes  of  the 
leisure-class  drone's  mental  functioning. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1-50.  jahut 

A  Story  of  Spiritual  Experiences. 
It  is  always  more  or  less  of  an  embarrassment  to 
be  introduced  to  a  roomful  or  a  bookful  of  strange 
people,  but  it  is  more  embarrassing  yet  not  to  be  in- 
troduced. The  readers  of  "The  Puritans,"  by  Arlo 
Bates,  will  probably  think  that  they  have  been  shab- 
bily treated,  for  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  pages.  The 
author  has  two  separate  and  distinct  stories  to  tell,  in 
which  two  heroines  and  two  heroes,  and  any  number 
of  auxiliary  characters  participate.  The  first  chapter 
plunges  abruptly  into  the  first  story  ;  the  second 
chapter  plunges  just  as  abruptly  into  the  second, 
with  no  reference  to  what  has  preceded.  After  a 
while  matters  shape  themselves,  however,  and  then 
it  is  seen  that  the  author  is  in  Boston,  following  the 
soul  experiences  of  two  young  candidates  for  the 
priesthood.  These  young  men,  fresh  from  the 
seminary,  are  introduced  to  Boston  society  by  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts  and  other  relatives.  The 
immediate  thing  they  do  is  to  fall  in  love  with  the  first 
two  young  women  they  meet,  which  is  not  the  right 
thing  for  a  novitiate  to  think  of.  The  two  love- 
affairs  are  carried  through  the  book  in  parallel  chap- 
ters. Incidentally,  there  are  a  great  many  detailed 
studies  of  Boston  life,  Boston  fads,  cults,  mental  and 
spiritual  attitudes,  and  other  necessities  bound  in  with 
the  fortunes  of  these  characters.  In  the  end,  one 
young  man  abandons  all  thought  of  entering  the 
ministry  and  becomes  a  lawyer.  He  wins  the  girl  he 
loves  after  surmounting  such  difficulties  as  all  book- 
lovers  have  to  surmount.  The  other  young  man  re- 
nounces his  dream  of  love  and  also  leaves  his  church, 
but  only  to  become  an  ascetic  and  to  enter  a  Catholic 
monastery. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 

price,   $1.50,  jalmn, 

♦ 

Essays  of  Sidney  Lanier. 
The  essays  of  Sidney  Lanier  are  as  distinctive  as 
his  verse,  and  the  volume  now  issued  under  the  title 
"  Retrospects  and  Prospects"  contains  some  of  his 
most  characteristic  work.  There  are  six  essays  in 
the  book,  and  while  each  one  is  animated  with  the 
poet's  imagination,  sensitiveness,  and  love  of  beauty, 
all  are  graphic  and  strong. 

The  first  paper,  which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume, 
was  written  when  Lanier  was  a  young  man,  and  it 
is  more  fanciful  than  those  which  follow,  but  it  is 
marked  w'.m  an  insight  and  limpidity  of  thought  no 
less  notable  than  in  his  later  efforts.  The  essay  on 
"  San  Ar  .onio  de  Bexar  "  is  a  sketch  which  tells  not 
only  th    story  of  the  Alamo  but  the  strange  and 


bloody  history  of  that  most  peculiar  of  towns  from  its 
birth  in  1715.  There  is  a  volume  of  romance  in  its 
sixty  pages.  "  The  New  South  "  is  an  earnest  study, 
reinforced  with  statistics  carefully  compiled,  and 
historical  research  for  records  of  parallel  conditions. 
In  "  Sketches  of  India  "  there  are  pictures  of  the  Far 
East  that  are  worthy  to  hang  beside  those  of  any 
painted  in  words,  and  their  charm  is  lasting. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  J'hart 

For  Good  Taste  in  Music. 

A  volume  that  will  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the 
subject,  whether  students  or  amateurs,  is  "Music 
and  Musicians,"  by  Albert  Lavignac,  professor  of 
music  in  the  Paris  Conservatory,  translated  by  Will- 
iam Marchant.  Written  with  a  thorough  knowledge, 
the  book  is  scientific  without  an  oppressive  use  of 
technical  phrases,  and  is  admirable  in  plan  as  well  as 
in  matter.  The  fundamental  principles  are  made 
plain  to  the  reader,  and  the  study  continued  from 
the  analysis  of  sounds  through  the  construction  and 
quality  of  the  various  musical  instruments,  and  their 
use  in  orchestral  effects.  Harmony  and  counterpoint 
are  treated  ably,  and  the  illustrations  show  several 
hundred  examples  of  musical  notation. 

Many  have  good  taste  in  music  without  technical 
training,  but  the  highest  enjoyment  can  come  only  of 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  M.  Lavignac's  book 
will  do  much  toward  making  such  knowledge  gen- 
eral. The  history  of  music  he  gives  in  brief  is  full 
of  interest,  and  the  notes  of  composers  are  just  and 
appreciative. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 

$3.00,  jahirt 

A  Romance  of  Old  France. 

It  is  not  Henry  the  Great,  but  Henry  the  Lover, 
who  appears  in  William  Henry  Johnson's  latest 
romance,  "King  or  Knave — Which  Wins?"  The 
book  is  a  sequel  to  the  author's  previous  romance  of 
the  time  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  "The  King's  Hench- 
man." Much  of  its  interest  centres  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  famous  Gabrielle  d'Estiees,  and  in  the 
efforts  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  throne  of  France.  Incidentally  a  vivid  account 
is  given  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
novel  throughout  purports  to  be  a  clear  picture  of  the 
life,  manners,  morals,  and  course  of  events  in  France 
at  the  time  of  that  famous  disaster  ;  indeed,  it  pur- 
ports to  be  a  contemporary  account  of  them,  through 
the  familiar  machinery  of  manuscript  trove.  The 
author- editor,  however,  dodges  the  difficulties  of  style 
and  diction  by  supposing  that  a  modern  hand  has 
recast  the  material  into  up-to-dateness.  The  usual 
romantic  episodes  of  love  and  adventure  make  the 
pages  at  all  times  interesting. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 

$1.50.  jahut 

New  Publications. 
"A  Military  Belle"  is  a  novel  of  the  time  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  written  by  Henry  Clinton  Park- 
hurst.   Published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

A  book  of  lyrics  worth  taking  up  more  than  once 
is  Richard  Hovey's  "  Along  the  Trail."  There  is 
good  verse  in  the  volume.  Published  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $r-5o. 

The  Philippines  Company,  of  New  York,  send  out 
a  comprehensive  little  hand-book  entitled  ' '  Manila 
and  the  Philippine  Islands."  It  gives  valuable 
statistics  and  is  accompanied  by  a  map. 

An  ably  epitomized  history  of  France,  prepared  for 
students  of  French,  is  "  Piecis  de  l'Histoire  de 
France,"  by  Alcee  Fortier,  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  A  Message  to  Garcia,"  a  pungent  little  essay  by 
Elbert  Hubbard,  and  pertinent  to  all  messages  and 
those  who  carry  them,  has  been  issued  in  paper 
covers.     Published  by  the  Roycrofters,  East  Aurora, 

N.  Y. 

"Commissioner  Hume,"  a  story  of  New  York 
schools,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  is  a  sequel  to  "  Roderick 
Hume  :  The  Story  of  a  New  York  Teacher."  Pub- 
lished by  C.  W.   Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  price, 

$125. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  issued  a  Golden 
Treasury  edition,  on  heavy  paper,  of  the  "  Rubaivat 
of  Omar  Khayya.ni,"  with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  astronomer-poet  and  many  comparisons  of  pre- 
ceding editions.     Price,  $1.00. 

In  "Women  and  Economics"  Charlotte  Perkins 
Stetson  has  given  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
some  present  conditions  that  are  oppressive  and  de- 
basing, and  pointed  out  the  way  toward  relief. 
There  are  not  a  few  opinions  in  the  book  which  will 
be  called  heretical,  but  they  are  of  value,  neverthe- 
less. Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"Defective  Eyesight "  is  a  treatise  on  the  princi- 
ples of  relief  by  glasses,  by  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa, 
professor  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School.  It  is  not  only  a  reliable  guide  to  the  student, 
but  of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  know  something  of 
the  scientific  principles  on  which  glasses  are  fitted. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Among  the  many  hand-books  of  the  new  posses- 
sions of  the  nation,  that  by  Charles  Morris,  entitled 


The  full  economy  of  using  Ivory  Soap  may  not  be 

$  apparent  after  one  wash,  but  in  time  it  will  be  noticed 

^  that  the  clothes  last  longer. 

f  The  cleansing-  action  of  Ivory  Soap  is  very  different 

J  from  that  of  soap  powders  and  soaps  containing  alkali.        $ 

9  Ivory  Soap  has  no  weakening  effect  on  the  fibre  of  the        J 

(|  material;  but  alkali,  gradually,  and  often  rapidly,  destroys  it.        if 
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"Our  Island  Empire,"  deserves  favorable  mention. 
It  describes  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian 
and  Philippine  Islands  in  a  thorough  way,  and  gives 
definite  information  concerning  their  population, 
productions,  and  climate.  It  has  maps  and  a  com- 
plete index.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Vivid  stories  of  mining  life  in  Australia,  written  by 
Edward  Dyson,  make  up  a  volume  which  bears  the 
title  "  Below  and  On  Top."  Many  of  the  sketches 
have  been  published  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
papers,  and  the  illustrations  in  the  book  were  made 
by  Phil  May  before  he  went  to  London.  Mr.  Dyson 
writes  with  ease  and  vigor,  and  his  character-studies 
are  near  -to  life  if  not  always  pleasing.  There  are 
some  strong  lines  in  the  poem  which  he  has  written 
as  preface  to  his  book.  Published  by  George 
Robertson  &  Co.,  Melbourne. 

In  "Temple  Talks"  Myron  W.  Reed  has  dis- . 
cussed  a  number  of  political  and  social  questions  in 
an  entertaining  way.  The  topics  of  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Tramp"  and  "Socialism"  are  presented 
in  such  suave  and  telling  English  that  before  the  end 
is  reached  one  is  apt  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
author  in  his  suggestions  on  subjects  which  serious 
reflection  would  show  to  be  unpractical  if  not  im- 
practicable. The  papers  on  ' '  Emma  Abbott "  and 
' '  Wendell  Phillips  "  are  among  the  most  notable  in 
the  volume.  Published  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Real  Bismarck,"  by  Jules  Hoche,  Englished 
by  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Rogers,  is  a  handsomely  printed 
illustrated  volume  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  what  the  author  calls  a  "psychological 
key"  to  the  character  of  the  great  soldier  and 
statesman.  Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2  00.  Other  new  books  by  the  same 
publishers  are  "The  Adventures  of  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Louis 
Gallet  by  Hettie  E.  Miller  ($1.25);  "Father  and 
Son,"  a  story  by  Arthur  Paterson  ($1.25);  "The 
Gun-Runner :  A  Tale  of  Zululand,"  by  Bertram 
Mitford  {$1.25};  and  "The  Story  of  a  Genius," 
from  the  German  of  Ossip  Schubin,  Englished  by 
E.  H.  Lockwood  (75  cents). 

A  pretty  volume,  well  bound,  well  printed,  and 
well  illustrated,  is  the  nature-book,  "  Clear  Skies  and 
Cloudy,"  by  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  dedicated 
to  amateur  naturalists.  Mr.  Abbott  loves  nothing  so 
well  as  to  wander  off  by  himself  in  the  woods  or 
among  the  hills  and  hold  communion  with  the 
visible  forms  of  nature.  He  is  something  of  a 
philosopher,  too  ;  his  philosophy  is  of  the  wide  out- 
doors, inspired  by  the  sunshine,  and  the  music  of 
birds,  and  leafy  recesses  in  the  woods.  He  looks 
out  upon  the  world,  not  with  the  eye  of  a  scientist,  it 
may  be,  but  with  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  nature,  in- 
terpreting all  natural  phenomena  in  terms  of  human 
experience.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50.  jthut 


A  paragraph  in  Literature  on  "  King  Billy  of 
Ballarat,"  Morley  Roberts's  story  of  the  two  clerks 
who  tried,  independently,  to  poison  their  chief,  but 
gave  him  mutual  antidotes,  with  the  result  that  noth- 
ing happened,  has  led  a  correspondent  of  that 
journal  to  point  out  that  the  device  has  already  been 
used  by  Dryden.  He  says:  "In  'Don  Sebastian' 
(iii.,  i.)  Dorax  is  practically  assassinated  by  two 
independent  poisoners  unaware  of  each  other's  de- 
signs. But  the  poisons  counteract  each  other,  and 
her  life  is  saved."  Another  correspondent  turns  the 
cold  searchlight  of  science  on  the  problem,  say- 
ing :  "  If  A  administers  atropine  to  C,  and  B  ad- 
ministers pilocarpine  to  C,  B  is  neutralizing  the 
poison  administered  by  A,  and  A  is  neutralizing  that 
administered  by  B.  Theoretically,  such  a  condition 
might  exist ;  practically,  the  conditions  would  have  to 
be  very  unique  for  a  consummation."  jiwt 


Merwin  Webster's  first  novel,  "The  Short-Line 
War,"  which  was  recently  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  has  met  with  a  success  that  is  un- 
usual in  an  initial  effort.  Its  publishers  announce 
that  the  first  edition  was  exhausted  within  three  days 
of  its  issue,  and  that  a  second  edition  has  gone  to 
press,  and  will  be  ready  immediately.  jiimt 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Wife  and  Two  Husbands. 

W.J.  Locke  has  hit  upon  a  striking  situation  for 
the  most  dramatic  scene  in  "  Idols."  It  is  in  a 
court-room,  where  Hugh  Colman  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  sentenced  to  death  for  murder. 
An  alibi  alone  will  save  him,  but  he  refuses  to  ex- 
plain, for  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed  be 
was  with  a  woman  he  had  secretly  married,  and  was 
at  the  fatal  moment  promising  her  never  to  reveal 
their  union  without  her  consent.  This  wife  will  not 
speak  to  save  him,  and  his  own  lips  are  sealed. 
But  there  is  another  woman  who  loves  him  as  her 
idolized  husband's  dearest  friend.  The  prisoner  had 
saved  her  husband's  life,  and  now,  secure  in  her 
husband's  trust,  she  asserts  in  open  court  that  the 
prisoner  is  her  lover  and  spent  the  fatal  night  in  her 
company.  The  prisoner  is  acquitted,  but  at  the  cost 
to  the  woman  of  her  husband's  love,  for  be  believes 
the  perjured  statement  true. 

Thus  is  the  first  idol  shown  to  have  feet  of  clay, 
and  the  second — for,  of  course,  the  woman's  love 
now  turns  to  the  man  for  whom  she  sacrificed  every- 
thing— suffers  a  similar  fate.  He  has  never  told  her 
of  his  first  marriage,  and,  after  divorce  has  freed  her, 
be  makes  her  his  wife.  But  he  had  counted  too 
strongly  on  the  first  wife's  'promise  to  ignore  their 
clandestine  marriage.  She  reveals  it  to  the  divorced 
husband  and  he  repeats  the  story  to  bis  former  wife. 
The  shock  of  learning  that  her  second  husband  had 
not  told  her  everything  at  first  stuns  her.  But  in 
time  she  recovers  ;  "the  god  was  lost  in  the  weak, 
proud  man,  to  whom  she  represented  the  infallible 
and  divine.  It  was  for  her  to  lead,  for  him  to 
follow." 

Such  is  the  story  of  "Idols."  Melodramatic  as  it 
is.  it  is  handled  with  a  certain  degree  of  literary  skill. 
The  interest,  in  fact,  is  well  sustained  to  the  end,  but 
when  that  end  is  reached  the  reader  has  gained  little 
save  the  gratificaiion  of  a  morbid  curiosity. 

Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


Bernard  Shaw's  "Perfect  Wagnerite.1* 

The  preface  to  Bernard  Shaw's  commentary  on 
"The  Ring  of  the  Niblungs,"  the  chief  work  of 
Wagner,  will  prejudice  some  readers  against  the 
critic,  and  to  their  loss  they  will  put  the  book  down 
unread.  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  conciliate  ;  he  has  a 
hearty  contempt  for  those  who  are  devoted  to 
Wagner  without  more  than  a  surface  knowledge  of  his 
work,  who  "  reverence  his  superiority  without  under- 
standing it,"  and  he  coolly  offers  to  impart  ideas 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  lacking. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  critic  at  his 
own  valuation,  and  to  read  without  prejudice,  will 
find  at  the  end  of  the  first  serious  division  of  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite  "  that  Mr,  Shaw  has  translated  the 
great  music-dramas  with  an  understanding  that  has 
never  been  displayed  before,  and  with  a  method  that 
appeals  successfully  to  the  thoughtful.  Wagner  is 
presented  in  a  new  light,  the  problems  with  which  he 
struggled  are  stated  with  cleamess  and  sympathy, 
and  the  significance  of  the  dramatic  situations  pointed 
out.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music,  the 
splendors  and  unconventionalities  of  the  settings  and 
accompaniments  of  the  plays  are  discussed,  and  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  untechnical  hearer 
smoothed  away. 

In  spite  of  occasional  phrases  which  betray  the  dis- 
dain of  the  critic  for  his  audience,  the  work  is  an  en- 
tertaining one,  and  the  conclusions  are  presented  with 
such  force  that  they  will  produce  lasting  impressions. 
It  will  awaken  admiration  for  the  great  master  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  have  been  indifferent  or  inimical 
to  his  claims. 

Published  by  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 

$1.25.  J»h»rt 

The  Political  Situation  of  1899. 

W.  T.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  English  Review  of 
Reviews,  has  lately  returned  from  a  trip  to  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  where  he  has  talked  with  the 
most  important  men  of  each  country,  from  the 
Czar  of  Russia  down,  to  ascertain  what  they  thought 
of  American  "expansion,"  and  to  discover  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  Czar's  Peace  Rescript, 
and  the  degree  of  welcome  which  it  was  likely  to 
receive  from  the  peoples  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
In  his  volume  on  "  The  United  States  of  Europe  on 
the  Eve  of  the  Parliament  of  Peace"  he  gives  the 
views  of  these  statesmen,  besides  treating  of  our 
task  in  the  West  Indies  and  Philippines,  the  "Chinese 
Puzzle,"  South  African  problems,  the  Fashoda  Mud- 
dle, the  concert  of  Europe  and  its  work  in  Crete  and 
Candia,  and  forecasting  very  interestingly  the  imme- 
diate political  future. 

It  was  in  1888,  when  Mr.  Stead  was  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  in- 
terviewing Alexander  the  Third.  He  was  at  Chat  time 
accused  of  being  the  official  organ  of  the  Czar,  and, 
fearing  the  possibility  of  altogether  misleading  British 
opinion  by  putting  forward  bis  own  ideas  of  Russian 
policy,  and  having  them  accepted  instantly,  despite 
all  his  disclaimers,  as  the  authoritative  expression  of 
the  views  of  the  Russian  Government,  he  felt  justified 
in  making  an  attempt  to  ascertain  directly  from  the 
emperor  what  his  policy  actually  was.  Alexander 
the  Third  granted  him  an  audience,  stated  exactly 
the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  dismissed  him 
with  the  promise  that  should  any  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties arise  between  Russia  and  England,  be  would 
be  glad  to  see  him  again.    As  a  result  of  this  meet- 


ing, Mr.  Stead  was  able  to  speak  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty during  all  the  rest  of  his  reign,  where  all  the 
rest  of  his  colleagues  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  in- 
ference and  conjecture.  The  first  statement  that  was 
ever  published  that  he  had  seen  the  emperor  ap- 
peared twelve  months  after  his  visit,  when  Em- 
peror William  paid  his  first  visit  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Mr.  Stead  says  : 

"  It  was  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  Russian  court  that 
I  was  the  only  man  who  had  ever  dismissed  the 
Czar.  Alexander  the  Third  was  much  amused  at 
my  unwitting  breach  of  court  etiquette,  and  told  the 
story  to  his  German  visitor,  through  whom  it  found 
its  way  into  the  press. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  mingled 
horror  and  amusement  on  Sir  Robert  Morier's  face 
when,  on  returning  from  Gatschina  to  the  British 
embassy,  I  told  him  how  the  interview  had  termi- 
nated '  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  dismissed  the 
emperor  1 '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  it's  perfectly  monstrous  ! ' 
'Well,'  I  said,  'I  don't  know  about  that.  But  I 
knew  the  empress  had  been  kept  waiting  for  her 
lunch  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  As  I  had  got 
through  all  the  questions  I  wished  to  put  to  the  Czar, 
I  got  up,  thanked  him  for  his  patience  and  kindness, 
and  said  I  would  not  detain  him  any  longer.'  'You 
did,  did  you  ? '  said  Sir  Robert  ;  '  don't  you  know  it 
is  an  unpardonable  breach  of  etiquette  even  to  stir 
from  your  seat  till  the  sovereign  gives  you  the  signal 
to  rise  ? '  'I  knew  nothing  about  that,"  I  replied  ;  '  I 
only  knew  that,  when  I  saw  the  emperor  smile  as 
he  got  up,  I  had  been  an  idiot  for  my  considerate- 
ness.  If  I  had  only  sat  still,  he  might  have  gone  on 
talking  for  another  half-hour  ;  and  one  does  not  talk 
to  an  emperor  every  day."  " 

It  was  not  until  the  dispute  about  the  future  of 
China  began  to  be  acute  that  Mr.  Stead  felt  justified 
in  recalling  the  emperor's  invitation.  Nicholas  the 
Second  kept  his  father's  promise,  received  him  with 
cordiality,  and  spoke  equally  frankly. 

Should  the  "The  United  States  of  Europe"  meet 
with  public  appreciation,  Mr.  Stead  hopes  to  begin 
with  the  twentieth  century  a  series  of  annuals  which 
will  provide  the  general  reader  with  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  movements  of  the 
twelvemonth,  written  from  a  special  standpoint,  after 
personal  converse  with  the  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and 
diplomats  of  Europe. 

Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $2.00.  j^t^t 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A    volume    of   short    stories    entitled   "A  Silent 
Singer,"  by  Clara  Morris,  the  eminent  actress,  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication. 

Marie  Corelli  has  in  preparation  a  new  novel,  the 
title  to  which  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Rome,  and  the  action  centres  around  certain 
phases  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

Frank  R.  Stockton,  who  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years  has  made  Madison,  N.  J.,  his  home,  removed 
June  1st  to  the  old  colonial  mansion,  Claybouxne, 
W.  Va.,  which  he  has  recently  bought. 

Three  large  editions  of  "  Hugh  Gwyeth,  A  Round- 
head Cavalier,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
have  been  called  for  in  as  many  weeks  after  its  appear- 
ance. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Morning  Post  this 
paragraph  occurs  :  "  Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish this  month  'Joe  Choate's  Jest  Book,'  edited  by 
Will  M.  Clemens.  The  title  seems  a  little  irreverent 
for  a  work  the  contents  of  which  are  attributed  to  an 
embassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James." 

The  success  which  F.  T.  Bullen  has  won  by  the 
force  and  vividness  of  his  recent  book,  ' '  The  Cruise 
of  the  Cachalot,"  which  is  reviewed  at  length  in 
this  issue,  imparts  a  special  interest  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  new  book,  "Idylls  of  the  Sea," 
which  has  just  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Dr.  Watson  says  that  the  title  of  his  book,  "  The 
Bonnie  Briar  Bush,"  was  suggested  by  these  lines 
from  a  Jacobite  song,  "  There  grows  a  bonnie  briar 
bush  in  oor  kailyard,  and  white  are  the  blossoms  on't 
in  oor  kailyard." 

"Zack"  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  a  new  novel, 
which  will  be  completed  by  fall.  This  author  is  to 
be  remembered  by  her  first  and  exceedingly  strong 
book  entitled  "  Life  Is  Life,"  which  was  issued  last 
year.  "  Zack"  is  a  pseudonym  used  by  Miss  Gwen- 
doline Keats. 

L.  Clarke  Davis,  who  is  one  of  the  able  editors  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  said  a  while  ago  :  "  I  used 
to  be  known  as  the  husband  of  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis.  Now  I  am  known  as  the  father  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis." 

Sir  Walter  Besant's  story,  "The  Orange  Girl," 
will  be  published  this  summer. 

Mrs.  Desmond  Humphreys,  who  is  best  known  as 
"  Rita,"  has  finished  a  story  with  the  title  "  An  Old 
Rogue's  Tragedy,"  which  will  be  published  very 
shortly. 

Charles  Sciibner's  Sons  will  publish  a  second  series 
of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  by  Professor  Max  Mtiller, 
which  is  to  be  entitled  "  My  Indian  Friends." 

Tigbe  Hopkins  has  completed  a  new  work,  "  An 
Idler  of  Old  France,"  which  has  just  been  brought 
out  in  England. 

Dr.  Gamett's  successor  as  keeper  of  the  printed 
book  department  of  the  British  Museum  is  Mr.  G. 
K.  Fortescue,  son  of  the  Dean  of  Perth.     He  has 


long  been  an  official  of   the  museum,  and  is   the 
author  of  more  than  one  valuable  index. 

Guy  Boothby  has  written  a  new  story  entitled  "  A 
Maker  of  Nations." 

"A  History  of  Bohemian  Literature,"  by  Count 
Lutzon,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  is  a  recent  pub- 
lication of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  j,but 


A    SMOKE    IN    THE    ALPS. 


[Robert  Louis  Stevenson  passed  the  winter  of  1880  at 
Davos  in  the  Alps  (says  Sidney  Colvin  in  Scritmer's  for 
June).  The  following  characteristic  verses  were  penned 
by  him  at  that  time  in  reply  to  the  gift  of  a  box  of 
cigarettes  from  a  Cambridge  friend,  Mr.  A,  G.  Dew- 
Smith  :] 

Figure  me  to  yourself,  I  pray — 

A  man  of  my  peculiar  cut — 

Apart  from  all  the  wise  and  gay, 

Into  an  Alpine  valley  shut ; 

Shut  in  a  kind  of  damned  Hotel 
Discountenanced  by  God  and  man  ; 

The  food  ? — Sir,  you  would  do  as  well 
To  cram  your  belly  full  of  bran. 

The  company  ?    Alas,  the  day 
That  I  should  dwell  with  such  a  crew, 

With  devil  anything  to  say, 
Nor  any  one  to  say  it  to  I 

The  place  ?    Although  they  call  it  Platz, 
I  will  be  bold  and  state  my  view  ; 

It's  not  a  place  at  all — and  that's 
The  bottom  verity,  my  Dew. 

There  are,  as  I  will  not  deny, 

Innumerable  inns  ;  a  road  ; 
Several  Alps  indifferent  high. 

The  snow's  inviolable  abode  ; 

Eleven  English  parsons,  all 

Entirely  inoffensive  ;  four 
True  human  beings — what  I  call 

Human— the  deuce  a  cipher  more  ; 

A  climate  of  surprising  worth  ; 

Innumerable  dogs  that  bark  ; 
Some  air,  some  weather,  and  some  earth  ; 

A  native  race — God  save  the  mark  1 — 

A  race  that  works,  yet  can  not  work, 
Yodels,  but  can  not  yodel  right, 

Such  as,  unhelp'd,  with  rusty  dirk, 
I  vow  that  I  could  wholly  smite. 

A  river  that  from  morn  to  night 
Down  all  the  valley  plays  the  fool ; 

Not  once  she  pauses  in  her  flight, 
Nor  knows  the  comfort  of  a  pool ; 

But  slill  keeps  up,  by  straight  or  bend. 
The  self-same  pace  she  hath  begun — 

Still  hurry,  hurry,  to  the  end — 
Good  God,  is  that  the  way  to  run  ? 

If  I  a  river  were,  I  hope 

That  I  should  better  realize 
The  opportunities  and  scope 

Of  that  romantic  enterprise. 

I  should  not  ape  the  merely  strange, 
But  aim  besides  at  the  divine  ; 

And  continuity  and  change 
I  still  should  labor  to  combine. 

Here  should  I  gallop  down  the  race, 
Here  charge  the  sterling  like  a  bull  ; 

There,  as  a  man  might  wipe  his  face. 
Lie,  pleased  and  panting,  in  a  pool. 

But  what,  my  Dew,  in  idle  mood, 
What  prate  I,  minding  not  my  debt  ? 

What  do  I  talk  of  bad  or  good  ? 
The  best  is  still  a  cigarette. 

Me  whether  evil  fate  assault 
Or  smiling  providences  crown — 

Whether  on  high  the  eternal  vault 

Be  blue,  or  crash  with  thunder  down — 

I  judge  the  best,  whate'er  befall, 
Is  still  to  sit  on  one's  behind, 

And,  having  duly  moistened  all, 
Smoke  with  an  unperturbed  mind. 

— R.  L.  S. 


Bulwer  Lytton's  Love  Letters. 

One  way  of  gaining  a  just  appreciation  of  the  love 
letters  of  the  Brownings,  which  were  quoted  from  at 
length  in  our  issue  of  March  6th,  is  to  contrast  them 
with  the  effusions  of  another  eminent  man  of  letters, 
Bulwer  Lytton.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
letters  he  wrote  to  Miss  Rosina  Wheeler,  afterward 
Lady  Lytton  : 

"  My  own  dearest,  kindest,  most  beautiful,  most 
darling  poodle.  Now,  dearest,  shall  come  00  tri- 
umph—it is  00  only  that  shall  tame  and  subjugate  00 
own  wolf,  Puppy,  till  he  can  lay  his  bead  on  that 
beautiful,  beautiful  bosom  and  forget  even  to  growl. 
.  .  .  Ah  1  that  me  could  kiss  00  1  That  me  could 
breathe  out  my  homage,  my  worship  to  00  in  one, 
one  long,  burning,  eternal  kiss  1  Shall  we  not  be 
both  the  better,  and  the  wiser,  and  the  happier  for 
this,  my  poodle,  hereafter?  Me  is  sure  we  shall. 
And  is  00  slill  ill,  my  ownest  ?  But  this  will  make  00 
well,  will  it  not?  Ah,  dearest,  dearest  Rose  ;  2,000 
(kisses).  Do  not  be  hurt,  love,  me  is  going  out  of  town 
to-morrow  for  two  days.  Me  is  very  unwell,  feverish 
and  nothing  but  country  can  do  me  any  good,  so  that 
me  will  go  down  to-morrow  and  look  at  Woodcot  Hall, 
which  me  hopes  so  will  suit  us.  Me  has  bought  such 
a  pretty  tea-set  for  oo,  and  a  dessert-set  of  Dresden. 
Me  will  not  send  back  00  presents  yet,  but  me  hopes 
00  will  see  them  at  Woodcot  very,  very  soon.  Oh, 
how  me  does,  does  long  for  that  day.  .  .  .  And  now, 
darling,  good-by  and  God  bless  oo,  and  may  00  for- 
give Puppy  as  utterly  and  sincerely  as  00  possibly 
can.  Messrs.  Kisses  &  Co.  pay  to  Poodle :  2,000,- 
000  to  her  eyes,  4,760,540,087  to  her  lips,  9,000,070, 
005  to  her  cheeks.  (Signed)  Puppy,  1827,  London. 
P.  S. — Is  me  good  ?  " 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW    BOOKS.      • 


Mr.  Bullen'g   New    Book, 

Idylls  of  the  Sea. 

By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  author  of  "The  Cruise 
of  the  Cachalot,"  Uniform  edition.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

"Some  of  the  brightest  and  most  natural  things 
ever  written  about  the  sea." — /London  Morning. 

"Truly  fascinating  reading.  ...  To  everything 
he  (Mr.  Bullen)  brings  enthusiasm,  a  passion  for  ac- 
curacy, and  the  good  writing  that  comes  of  knowl- 
edge and  sincerity." — London  Academy. 

"Gives  us  a  new  sensation,  fresh,  delightful, 
stimulating." — London  Literary  World, 

A  History  of 
Bohemian   Literature. 

By  Francis,  Count  Lutzow.  A  new  volume 
in  the  Literatures  of  the  World  Series.  Edited 
by  Edmund  Gosse.     izmo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"A  Fascinating  Story." 

The  Mormon   Prophet. 

By  Lily   Dougall,   author  of  "The   Mermaid," 

"The  Madonna  of  a   Day,"  and   "The  Zeit- 

Geist."     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"Immensely  interesting    and    diverting,   and,   as 

a  romance,  it  certainly  has  a  unique  power." — Boston 

Herald. 


Oman  Doyle's  New  Novel, 

A  Duet,  with  an  Occasional 


Chorus. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle,  author  of  "  Uncle  Bemac," 
"Brigadier  Gerard,"  "Rodney  Stone,"  etc. 
Uniform  with  other  books  by  Dr.  Doyle.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

"Bright,  brave,  simple,  natural,  delicate.  It  is 
the  most  artistic  and  most  original  thing  that  its 
author  has  done." — Chicago  Times-Herald. 


These  books  are /or  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  they  mill 
be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.   APPLETON    &   CO. 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


The  time  is  rapidly  passing 

in  which  any  person 

can  obtain 

HOW  TO  READ  FACES 


OUR  OFFER. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  seven 
books.      Two      vole.,     price, 

bound,  in  sheep fiiO.OO 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  this  price. 

First  Order  Served  First. 
ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO.,      ■ 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  ail  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  dally 
papers  and  over  a, 000  weeklies  and  magazines,  In  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  In  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  00  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 
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Lewis  Morrison's  Hamlet  makes  one  think  of  a 
poor  portrait  of  an  old  and  well-loved  friend.  Yet, 
as  often  happens  in  such  a  case,  resemblances  can 
be  traced  that  to  some  only  enhance  the  intrinsic 
unlikeness  of  the  personation,  while  others  gain 
pleasure  from  the  portraiture,  however  falteringly 
and  imperfectly  rendered,  and  forgive  its  faults  for 
the  sake  of  its  merits.  One  might  study  the  artist's 
work  and  say:  "Thus  he  sat  or  stood;  so  bis 
features  were  molded  ;  so,  in  truth,  were  the  outline 
and  coloring  in  life"  ;  and  yet,  even  as  we  praise  the 
likeness,  realize  the  utter  unlikeness  of  it  all,  in  that 
the  artist  has  failed  to  convey,  however  subtly,  that 
fleeting,  elusive,  indefinable  sometbiog  which  the 
heart,  the  soul,  the  mind  expresses  in  the  face,  and 
which  is  the  very  core  and  essence  of  each  human 
creature's  individuality. 

It  is  in  this  vital  point  that  Lewis  Morrison  fails. 
He  gives  us  the  play  of  "  Hamlet  "  without  Hamlet 
— for  Morrison  is  always  Morrison — costumed  with 
taste  and  appropriateness,  bearing  himself  with  state- 
liness,  reading  with  intelligence  and  comprehension, 
yet  never  for  a  moment  sinking  his  own  identity  into 
that  of  the  complex-natured  Dane.  Yet  Morrison 
has  given  us  a  Hamlet  of  which  he  need  not  feel 
ashamed — dignified,  studied,  carefully  traditional. 
He  has  evidently  approached  bis  work  with  much 
respect,  even  reverence.  In  his  short  speech,  when 
he  was  called  before  the  curtain  on  the  opening  night, 
he  referred,  with  unmistakable  depth  and  sincerity  of 
feeling,  to  the  old  days  in  the  'seventies  when  he 
made  his  beginning  in  San  Francisco,  and  worked 
beside  McCullough,  and  of  his  desire  to  some  day 
present  to  San  Francisco  a  worthy  conception  of 
Hamlet.  He  probably  saw  Booth  a  few  years  later 
in  bis  marvelous  prime,  when  he  gave  to  San  Fran- 
cisco his  wonderful,  matchless,  unforgettable  Hamlet, 
and  left  it  chiseled  deep  in  many  memories,  a  precious 
heritage  to  be  boarded  and  cherished  while  life  lasts. 
I  thought  as  I  watched  Morrison  moving  through 
his  part  with  the  careful  melancholy  and  studied 
princeliness  of  the  Danish  prince,  of  the  potter, 
grasping  the  revolving  clay,  and  of  the  moment  when 
the  shapeless  mass  begins  to  grow  to  a  symmetrical 
form  (do  we  not  all  owe  to  the  California  Club  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  giving  us  ihat  novel  and  pleasing  sight  ? ) 
and  I  realized  anew  that  what  he  and  all  our  present 
Hamlets  lack  is  what  the  artist-potter  has  at  his 
fingers'  ends— the  creative  ability  to  put  into  the  poor 
clay  vessel  the  vitalizing  feeling,  power,  and  soul 
which  can  make  the  growing  creation  develop  into  a 
shape  of  perfect  art  and  beauty.  But  it  would  be 
asking  too  much  to  expect  that.  Geniuses  do  not 
grow  on  every  bush,  and  even  men  like  Morrison, 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
and  bring  to  it  the  experience,  the  training,  and  the 
respect  that  he  has,  are  rare.  Furthermore,  those  of 
us  who  have  seen  Edwin  Booth  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  he  and  Hamlet  were  so  utterly  blended  into  one 
that  it  was  as  if  the  Danish  prince  had  become  re- 
incarnated in  his  person,  and  that  the  two  now  lie  in 
one  tomb,  to  walk  the  earth  no  more. 

Yet  one  can  not  but  respect  the  actor  who  seeks 
to  expand  and  rise  in  the  art  which  he  has  chosen, 
and  who  gives  us  the  kind  of  drama  that  we  so 
sorely  need.  What  a  plight  would  be  that  of  the 
young  generation  of  theatre  -  goers  if  ambitious 
actors  did  not  present  to  us  on  the  stage  the  work 
of  the  glorious  old  bard  who  holds  his  steadfast, 
eternally  enduring  court  in  this  flippant  end  of  the 
century.  Pleasant  it  is  to  see  the  young  actors  bend 
the  knee  to  the  royalty  of  literature,  for  they  attach 
much  weight  to  their  appearance  in  Shakespearean 
drama,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  to  many  it  was  a 
serious  moment  when  the  curtain  rose  and  revealed 
them  in  the  doublet  and  buskin  of  the  legitimate. 
One  even  forgave  the  king  for  the  state  of  panic  be 
was  in — he  did  not  quite  get  over  it  in  the  course  of 
the  evening ;  although  he  looked  a  compact,  com- 
fortably built  man,  he  continued  to  rattle  around  in 
his  awe-inspiring  role  throughout  the  play,  very 
much  like  a  lonely  pea  in  a  large  pod.  Polonius, 
too,  although  played  by  Montaine,  who  is  a  reliable 
and  useful  actor,  was  in  a  state  of  mild  scare  at 
first. 

As  a  general  thing,  one  accepts  each  new  Polonius 
as  the  same  old  fellow  one  has  seen  before — a  talk- 
ative old  gentleman  who  is  enveloped  in  a  long,  red- 
plush  robe  and  bales  of  hair  and  whisker,  and  who 
much  enjoys  his  part ;  on  this  occasion,  however, 
Polonius  tripped  in  his  lines,  and  did  not  seem  quite 
easy  in  his  mind.  In  fact,  the  whole  Polonius  family, 
when  we  saw  them  a  trois  on  the  occasion  of  Laertes's 
leave-tf-dng,  were  pitched  in  a  somewhat  subdued 
key.  Later  in  the  play,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  Mon- 
taics  ecovered  himself,  and,  in  so  doing,  found 
Vtilb.  is.  Laertes  was  played  by  a  robust  young 
an,  who  felt  that  he  had  done  handsomely  in 


contributing  a  fine  physique  and  a  beautiful  suit  of 
clothes  to  the  occasion,  and  uttered  his  leave-takings 
rather  languidly  ;  and  Miss  Roberts,  while  gentle, 
mild,  and  pretty,  lacks  the  poetical  charm  that  should 
float  like  a  dim  halo  around  the  character  of  Ophelia. 

Laertes  had  a  beautiful  time,  however,  in  his  later 
scenes  ;  he  wore,  on  the  occasion  of  his  violent  entry 
into  the  king's  apartment,  a  costume  which  was  to  the 
spectacular  order  of  mind  a  thrilling  combination  of 
gloom  and  glimmer— the  gloom  consisting  of  black 
velvet,  and  the  glimmer,  of  large  patches  of  scaly  tin 
armor,  variously  bestowed  to  make  high  lights  amid 
the  black  velvet  gloom.  Laertes  endeavored  to  com- 
plete the  idea,  darkly  hinted  in  his  costume,  of  the 
gloom  of  hopeless  sorrow  lit  up  by  the  glow  of  chiv- 
alry, and  reveled  in  his  scene  over  the  body  of 
the  dead  Ophelia.  He  sobbed,  he  falsettoed,  he 
snuffled  ;  he  turned  his  back  in  the  middle  of  it  all, 
and  hastily  but  accurately  painted  two  large  black 
rings  under  his  eyes,  and  had  a  gorgeous  time  gen- 
erally. I  question,  however,  if  his  polite  but  un- 
sympathetic audience  shared  in  his  enjoyment. 

Miss  Roberts  won  much  liking  during  her  last  en- 
gagement in  San  Francisco,  and  the  audience  cor- 
dially included  her  in  the  warm  greeting  they  ex- 
tended to  Morrison.  She  failed,  however,  to  express 
the  full  pathos  of  the  part.  It  is  not  an  exacting 
role,  but  it  demands  a  pretty  grace  of  girlhood, 
which  Miss  Roberts  has,  and  a  certain  gift  of  touch- 
ing, simple  feeling,  which  she  has  not.  I  can  imagine 
her  being  very  pleasing  in  a  sympathetic  role,  but  her 
limitations  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  slight  inex- 
citability  of  nature,  which  is  expressed  also  in  her 
face  and  voice. 

Probably  some  little  inaccuracies,  slips,  and  errors 
which  took  place  on  Monday  night  would  have  been 
corrected  if  Mr.  Morrison  had  not  been  ill,  and, 
probably,  unable  to  give  his  full  attention  to  final  re- 
hearsals. The  Ghost,  for  instance,  informs  Hamlet 
that  he  has  come  to  "  wet "  his  "  almost  blunted  pur- 
pose," and  calls  his  attention  to  the  queen's  "  amaze- 
munt."  Guildenstern — or  was  it  Rosencrantz  ?  one 
can  never  identify  the  individual  in  these  literary 
Siamese  twins  ;  the  pretty  youth,  I  mean — who  looked 
like  a  maid  of  sixteen  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  Mar- 
cellus,  almost  fell  over  themselves  several  times  when 
they  bent  the  knee  to  Danish  royalty,  on  account  of 
their  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  iq,  their  new 
clothes  and  awe  in  the  dignified  unfamiliarity  of  their 
rSles.  I  did  not  like  the  innovation  made  in  the 
manner  of  the  Ghost's  exit  on  the  ramparts ;  not 
from  a  dislike  to  innovation,  but  because  it  was 
rather  cheaply  spectacular  and  out  of  tone  with  the 
dignified  standard  which  Mr.  Morrison  aimed  at  in 
his  production.  I  felt  much  sympathy,  too,  with  the 
poor  Ghost.  It  was  a  tight  squeak  when  he  tried  to 
wriggle  behind  the  supernaturally  illuminated  tower, 
and  his  retreat  was  not  very  skillfully  chosen  ;  vari- 
ous ghostly  flutterings  of  his  sable  garments  were 
visible  after  he  was  supposed  to  be  well  on  his  way 
toward  the  purgatorial  fires  awaiting  bis  attention. 

Miss  Fitzallen,  compared  to  the  mature  and  sub- 
stantial Danish  majesties  that  custom  has  taught  us  to 
expect,  made  a  sufficiently  handsome  queen  to  cause 
the  king's  crime  to  wear  a  more  plausible  aspect  than 
it  generally  does.  She  was,  however,  a  very  modern 
queen,  both  in  reading  and  action.  Horatio,  how- 
ever, soared  triumphantly  above  all  in  his  utter  and 
complete  modemness ;  he  was  the  spirit  of  '99  in- 
carnate, with  his  amiable,  matter-of-factness,  and 
remained  to  the  bitter  end  a  cheerful,  commonplace, 
"  every-day  young  man."  He  conscientiously  at- 
tempted to  throw  in  some  classic  touches,  by  folding 
his  arms  with  an  obliging  air  of  gloom  whenever  he 
was  addressed,  and  contributed  a  half-length  wig  with 
a  molasses- colored  bang  as  a  suggestive  Danish 
touch  ;  but  it  would  have  seemed  quite  appropriate 
at  any  moment  for  him  to  take  out  a  nineteenth- 
century  cigarette  and  puff  in  sympathetic  silence 
while  Hamlet  philosophized. 

The  play  lasted  three  hours  and  a  half — too  long 
for  it  to  hold  the  audience  without  the  inspiration  of 
a  more  illuminating  and  dominant  individuality  than 
Lewis  Morrison  possesses.  The  house  having  been 
made  aware  of  bis  illness,  also  felt  the  fatigue  of 
sympathy  and  became  restless  toward  the  last — a 
warning,  I  should  say,  that  the  play  should  be  cut  in 
future  performances. 

The  best  work  done  by  Mr.  Morrison  was  in  his 
scene  with  Ophelia,  when  he  is  aware  that  their  in- 
terview is  overheard  by  the  king  and  Polonius.  He 
showed  more  fire  and  fervor  there  than  at  any  other 
time.  He  himself,  as  well  as  his  audience,  showed 
fatigue  in  the  later  scenes  ;  but  he  did  not  slur  or  re- 
lax for  a  moment  in  his  careful  presentation  of  the 
character. 

It  is  a  character  that  seems  to  offer  a  challenge  to 
all  actors  who  attain  a  certain  standing  in  their  pro- 
fession, even  although  they  may  not  have  been  ac- 
customed to  heroic  rSles.  James,  Otis  Skinner, 
Morrison,  and  Henry  Miller,  all  actors  of  the  modern 
school,  have  become  fascinated  with  the  idea  of 
filling  the  role.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  we  hear,  has  suc- 
cessfully rendered  the  character,  looking  very  youth- 
ful in  a  blonde  wig.  Somehow  the  leading  part 
played  by  the  blonde  wig  is  a  slight  key  to  her  con- 
ception of  the  part.  For  some  reason,  wigs  and 
Hamlet  do  not  seem  to  agree.  When  Booth  last 
played  the  part  here,  he  felt  the  incongruity  between 
his  thin  and  scattered  gray  locks  and  the  youth  and 
melancholy  beauty  of  Hamlet.  So  he  tried  to  re- 
move it  in  some  degree  with  a  wig  or  toupie  ;  but  the 
thing  stood  out,  a  false  note  in  the  noble  beauty  and 


truth  of  the  rendition.  He  was  disturbed,  too,  by 
his  inability  to  freely  touch  his  brow  or  hair.  So  he 
removed  the  incubus,  and  was  again  Hamlet,  old, 
sad,  weary,  disillusionized,  but  Hamlet  still  by  right 
divine  of  genius. 

I  decline  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  Bernhardt 
was  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare — she  can  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  emotions  and  dazzle  the  imagination  ;  but 
fiery  French  dynamo  that  she  is,  she  could  no  more 
accommodate  the  bizarreries  of  her  genius  to  the 
prolonged  introspective  musings  of  Hamlet,  than 
she  could  elect  to  imprison  her  living  body  for  a 
month  in  her  coffin  of  notorious  memory.  It  was 
Bernhardt  and  not  her  Hamlet  that  the  French 
acclaimed— Bernhardt,  the  genius  of  sensationalists, 
who  never  fails  to  give  them  at  intervals  the  novelty 
and  thrill  that  their  jaded  and  over-stimulated  palates 
call  for.  _      JOSEFITA. 

LYDIA    THOMPSON'S    FAREWELL. 


[At   Lydia   Thompson's  recent   benefit  in   London  she 
recited  the  following  lines  written  for  her  to  deliver  on 
that  occasion  by  W.  S.  Gilbert ;  ] 
The  other  day,  when  sitting  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  pleasant  times  long  past  and  gone, 
"  Why,  bless  my  precious  heart  and  soul,"  said  I, 
"  I've  left  the  Stage,  and  haven't  said  '  Good-by  ! '  " 
That  sounds  ungrateful— but,  to  be  quite  plain, 
I  hoped  I  might  be  coming  back  again, 
And  would  not  speak  the  word  one  can't  recall, 
Till  "  good-by "  meant  "good-by"  for  good  and 
all. 
"  Good-by  I  " — an  easy  word  for  you  to  say — 
"  Sorry  you're  going,  but  you've  had  your  day. 
Next,  please  1 " — And  the  obedient  profession 
Supplies  new-comers  in  prolonged  succession — 
A  thousand  fair  ones  for  your  smiles  contesting 
{A  hundred  acting,  and  nine  hundred  "resting "  } ; 
But  when  I  say  "  Good-by  "  in  faltering  tone 
To  you— the  truest  friends  I've  ever  known — 
The  friends  whose  warmth  expressed  in  gladdening 

chime 
Supplied  the  sunshine  of  my  summer  time — 
The  case  is  somewhat  different.     You  see, 
I'm  losing  you — you're  only  losing  me  1 
But  this  won't  do  at  all — I'm  off  the  scent, 
My  line's  light  comedy,  not  sentiment. 
My  future  tense  seems  cbeeriness  to  lack, 
And  so,  I  won't  look  forward — I'll  look  back. 
What  changes  have  1  seen  since  that  dim  age, 
When  little  Goldenhair  tripped  on  the  stage  I 
The  Drama,  struggling  then  in  lodgings  shady, 
Has  made  her  fortune,  and  is  quite  the  lady, 
With  endless  hosts  of  highly  cultured  friends. 
Think  how  she  dresses  now,  and  what  she  spends 
On  vast  dramatic  shrines — in  sumptuous  salaries — 
In  real  Venetian-leathered  pits  and  galleries; — 
In  plays  that  run  a  year  to  houses  packed, 
And  cost  to  stage  a  thousand  pounds  an  act  1 

Stage  management — that  has  advanced  a  bit 

Since  poor  Tom  Robertson  invented  it — 

Tom  Robertson,  whose  histrionic  chickens 

We  sneer  at  now — but  then  we  sneer  at  Dickens  1 

Knighthoods  for  actors  of  pronounced  ability, 

Earls,  countesses,  engaged  to  play  ' '  utility  "  I 

Ibsen — a  zest  for  jaded  appetite  ; 

No  fees — half-guinea  stalls— electric  light 

Matinees  twice  a  week,  and,  sad  to  say, 

Matinee  hats — I  see  one  here  to-day  ; 

Stock  companies  completely  out  of  date, 

Burlesque  quite  dead— (it  never  risked  that  fate 

When    Talfourd,    PIanche\    Brough,   and    Byron 

made  it, 
And  Rogers,  Clarke,  and  Marie  Wilton  played  it) — 
Then,  strangest  change,  of  playhouses  vast  crops  I 
Playhouses  plentiful  as  grocers'  shops  ! 
Ten  in  twelve   months  I     Well,   I  don't  want  to 

prate, 
But  if  new  theatres  crop  up  at  that  rate, 
Where  will  you  find  your  pieces,  if  you  please, 
And  where  your  actors  and  your  actresses  ? 
Ten    months  will    build  a   playhouse,    per    con- 
tractor— 
It  takes  at  least  ten  years  to  build  an  actor, 
And,  as  our  best  authorities  insist, 
Ten  times  ten  years  to  build  a  dramatist  1 
Well,  if  too  long  I've  babbled  of  my  youth, 
I'm  rather  loath  to  go,  and  that's  the  truth. 
Still,  we  must  part — it's  idle  to  delay  it. 
I've  come  to  say  "Good-by  1  " — so  let  me  say  it. 
The  link  that  binds  me  to  you  must  be  broken — 
Come  now,  come  then,  the  last  word  must  be 

spoken  1 
In  no  light  mood  the  farewell  phrases  fall — 
God  bless  you  I    God  bless  me  !    God  bless  us  all  1 


Gladys  Walk's,  who  became  very  popular  in  this  city 
two  years  ago  when  she  played  soubrette  rdles  in  the 
Frawley  Company,  was  married  in  New  York  a  fort- 
night ago  to  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  a  Chicago  million- 
aire, and  will  retire  from  the  stage.  Mr.  Insull  is  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Edison  Company,  and  also 
of  the  Illinois  Electric  Vehicle  Transportation  Com- 
pany. He  was  formerly  an  assistant  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  at  Menlo  Park,  and  is  a  skilled  electrician, 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago,  Calumet,  Washing- 
ton Park,  and  Union  Clubs,  of  Chicago,  and  is 
very  popular  among  his  associates.  jtiurt 


Eye-Glass  Wisdom. 

Trade  is  impartial ;  loves  nobody,  hates  nobody — goes 
where  it  gets  best  service.  That's  the  reason  we  fill  so 
many  oculists'  prescriptions  and  have  such  a  large  pop- 
ular trade  for  our  perfect  spectacles  and  eye-glasses.  Be- 
sides, our  new  clip  doesn't  slip,  tilt,  or  pinch  (for  50 
cents).     No  extra  charge  on  a  new  pair. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled — Factory  on  premises — 
Phone,  Main  10.    Quick  repairing. 
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TlVOLiI    OPEBA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernhstinh  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Monday  Evening,   June  5th,    Re  Appearance   of  Every- 
body's  Favorite,    Gracia  Plaigted,    in 
Strauss's  Masterpiece, 

-:-   THE    MERRY   WAR    -:- 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

Our  Telephone  Bush  9. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

(Tour  Under  the  Direction  of  C.  M.  Wood  and  H.  C. 
Wyatt.)     Beginning  Monday  Evening,  June  5th. 

LAMBARDI  GRAND  ITALIAN  OPERA  COMPANY 

From  Milan,  Italy. 
Repertoire  fT  the  First  "Week  : 

Monday. ..."  Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "  I'Pagliacci." 

Tuesday '•  Faust." 

Wednesday "  Lucia." 

Thursday "Norma." 

Friday "  I'Pagliacci"  and  *'  Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

Saturday  Matinee "  Lucia  de  Lammennoor." 

Saturday "  Rigoletto." 

Popular  Prices-  All  Seats  Reserved,  Entire  Ground 
Floor,  $1.50  and  $r  ;  Balcony,  50c,  75c,  and  $1  ;  Gallery, 
25c  ;  Box  and  Loge  Seats,  $1.50. 

COIiTJMBIA   THEATRE. 

Beginning  Next  Monday  Night. 
HERBERT     KELCET-EFFIE     SHANNON 

Will  Present  for  the  First  Time  Upon  any  Stage 

-:-  A    NEW   COMEDY  -:- 

By  Mrs.  E.  F.  Riggs. 
Title  Will  be  Selected   by  Public  Suggestion,   and  An- 
nounced Monday  Night. 
Monday  June  rath — Inaugural  of  the 
HENRY    MILLER    SEASON. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Telephone  Green  861. 

Matinee  Saturday.  To-Day  and  To-Morrow—  Last  Per- 
formances of  "Princess  Nicotine."  Week  of 
June  5th,  1890,  Grand  Double  Bill, 

"  I'Pagliacci  **  and  **  Pirates  of  Penzance." 

Reserved  seats,  35c  and  50  cents.  Gallery,  15c. 
Branch  Ticket  Office  Directly  Inside  Main  Entrance  of 

the  Emporium. 

ORPHETJM. 

Week  Commencing  Sunday  Matinee,  June  5th. 
Johnstone  Bennett's  Vaudeville  Celebrities,  in  Conjunc- 
tion with  the  Orpheum's  Big  Stars;  Johnstone  Bennett, 
the  Imperial  Comedienne — the  Original  "Jane,"  and  the 
Star  of  the  "Female  Drummer";  Houdini,  the  King  of 
the  Handcuffs;  Caswell  and  Arnold;  McAvoy  &  May; 
and  10 — Orpheum  Stars — 10 

Reserved  seats,  35c ;  Balcony,  10c ;  Opera  Chairs 
and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sansallto  Ferry.) 

Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  April  23,  1899. 
"WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a-  m.;  1:45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  at 
5:15  p.  m.      Returning  same    evening,  arriving    in  San 
Francisco  at  11:20  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   9:00,    10:00,    11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  2:30,  and  4  p.  m. 
ROUND  TRIP  from  San  Francisco,  81.40. 


AUSTRALIANS 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Can  find  the  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
Bulletin  on  sale  at  246  Sutter  Street, 
Room  21.  It  is  a  paper  of  purely 
Australian  type,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar and  powerful  of  all  the  Australian 
weekly  papers. 

ITS  CIRCULATION 

Is  enormous,  says  Max  O'  Rell  in 
his  book  on  Australia,  "John  Bull 
&  Co."  "You  meet  with  it  every- 
where ;  it  is  on  the  tables  of  all  the 
clubs  and  hotels,  not  of  New  South 
Wales  alone,  but  of  all  the  colonies, 
including  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania." 

For  Sale  at  246  Sutter  Street,  Room  21. 


Victoria  Getting  Young. 

In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  queen's  approaching 
visit  to  the  Continent,  Englishmen  are  especially  in- 
terested in  her  majesty's  health.  It  is  announced 
that  her  hearing  has  grown  acute  and  her  eyesight 
keener.  Youthful  faculties  in  old  age  depend  merely 
upon  the  health.  The  blood  should  be  kept  pure 
and  the  stomach  sweet  with  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters.  It  cures  indigestion,  constipation,  bilious- 
ness, nervousness,  liver  and  kidney  troubles,  as  well 
as  malaria  and  fever  and  ague.  It  keeps  people 
young. 


No  waste  with  Apollo 
galvanized  iron,  because  it 
is  soft  tough  ductile  bend- 
able  malleable  and  flat ; 
saves  time. 

Apoilo  Iroo  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
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NEW    YORK'S    DRAMATIC    SEASON. 


A  Retrospective  Glance  Over  the  Year's  Produc- 
tions—The Most  Notable  Successes  Were 
the  Work  of  Foreign  Authors. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  has  served 
this  season  as  a  dumping-ground  for  the  most  worth- 
less of  the  theatrical  leavings  of  the  East — cheap 
farces,  threadbare  light  operas,  clap-trap  melodramas, 
wishy-washy  drawing-room  plays,  and  successes  of 
two  or  three  years  ago — it  is  interesting  to  contrast 
its  dearth  of  novelties  with  the  prodigal  list  of  attrac- 
tions which  the  New  York  managers  have  offered 
this  year.  There  were  eighty-five  new  productions — 
few  of  which  were  failures — and  several  notable 
Shakespearean  revivals. 

The  greatest  success  of  the  season  was  Richard 
Mansfield's  thoughtful,  scholarly,  and  brilliant  pro- 
duction of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  (says  the  critic 
of  the  New  York  World  in  his  summary  of  the  clos- 
ing theatrical  season).  Not  only  was  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  play  and  the  adequacy  of  its  treatment 
most  cordially  indorsed  by  the  critics,  but  the  public 
responded  with  an  enthusiasm  that  smashed  all 
records  at  the  Garden  Theatre.  After  "Cyrano" 
came  Hall  Caine's  dramatization  of  bis  own  novel, 
"The  Christian,"  and  then  came  the  stirring  "Zaza," 
which  in  its  own  line  of  emotional  intensity  promises 
to  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  "  CamiLle  "  as  one 
of  the  great  test  parts  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
drama.  "  The  Christian,"  with  the  aid  of  the  mar- 
velously  ingenious  advertising  it  received,  was,  after 
all,  little  more  than  a  conventional  melodrama.  In 
the  rSle  of  Glory  Quayle,  Viola  Allen  took  an  imme- 
diate and  positive  place  in  the  great  galaxy  of 
theatrical  stars.  "Zaza"  also  accomplished  a 
similar  result,  in  that  it  compelled  the  press  and 
public  to  recognize  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  as  one  of  the 
few  great  emotional  actresses  now  before  the 
public. 

Clyde  Fitch  is  the  sole  example  of  the  native  author 
who  satisfied  New  York  this  season.  His  "Nathan 
Hale,"  in  which  Nat  Goodwin  appeared,  was  a  ro- 
mantic and  poetical  transcript  from  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Augustus  Thomas  contributed  but  one 
play,  "  The  Meddler,"  in  which  Stuart  Robson  won 
but  a  mediocre  success.  James  A.  Heme  failed  to 
satisfy  with  his  "Rev.  Griffith  Davenport."  It  had 
numerous  points  of  rare  human  and  artistic  value, 
but  its  prolixity  was  something  few  could  stand. 
Eugene  Presbry's  "Worth  a  Million"  failed,  and 
rightly  too.  It  had  nothing  to  commend  it,  while 
"  Americans  Abroad,"  by  Abby  Sage  Richardson 
and  Grace  Livingston  Furniss,  gave  such  an  exag- 
gerated and  preposterous  idea  of  American  institu- 
tions that  its  brief  career  left  little  impression  behind 
ii.  "The  Colonial  Girl,"  by  the  same  authors,  in 
spite  of  one  poor  act,  had  decided  charm  and  distinct 
atmosphere.  It  served  E.  H.  Sothern  for  a  time. 
George  H.  Broadhurst,  whose  star  efforts  at  humor- 
ous writing  had  hitherto  been  covered  with  success, 
failed  with  "The  Last  Chapter,"  in  which  he  essayed 
the  handling  of  a  semi-serious  theme. 

Two  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  year  which 
gave  the  romantic  drama  its  send-off  were  directly 
and  indirectly  contributed  by  Anthony  Hope,  who 
still  later  in  the  year  furnished  a  third.  -The  first 
was  "  The  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula,"  a  dainty  if 
somewhat  thin  imitation  of  old  comedy,  which  had  a 
profitable  run  at  the  Lyceum,  and  presented  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Sothern  (Virginia  Haraed)  in  a  most  attractive 
light.  "  Phroso,"  Edward  Rose's  dramatization  of 
Hope's  novel  of  the  same  name,  served  to  open  the 
stock  season  at  the  Empire;  while  "Rupert  of 
Hentzau,"  Mr.  Hope's  own  dramatic  version  of  his 
sequel  to  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  introduced 
James  K.  Hackett  as  a  star.  "The  Sorrows  of 
Satan,"  an  inchoate  mass  of  trashy  sentiment  and 
involved  mysticisms,  quickly  ran  its  brief  course, 
and  then  the  Sothern  and  O'Neill  versions  of 
Dumas's  "  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires"  crowded  the 
Knickerbocker  and  Broadway.  Charles  Coghlan's 
"  Citizen  Pierre,"  which  failed  dismally,  was  with- 
drawn after  a  few  performances. 

It  was  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  waning  popu- 
larity of  the  standard  drama  which  made  so  con- 
servative a  manager  as  Augustin  Daly  switch  off  from 
the  Bard  of  Avon  to  Drury  Lane  melodrama,  but  the 
success  of  "The  Great  Ruby"  goes  to  show  that  a 
very  great  number  of  people  are  much  more  inter- 
ested in  sensational  scenes,  served  up  with  elaborate 
pictorial  and  realistic  embellishment,  than  in  literary 
wit  and  poetical  beauty.  Olga  Nethersole  also  found 
this  out  when  she  presented  "The  Termagant," 
which  ran  for  only  a  week.  Her  success  in  "The 
Profligate,"  however,  was  pronounced.  "  Devil's 
Island,"  which  had  a  good  run  at  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Theatre,  treated  with  prophetic  boldness  the 
issues  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  while  such  popular  Irish 
singing  comedians  as  Chauncey  Olcott  and  Andrew 
Mack  scored  their  customary  successes  in  "  A 
Romance  of  Athlone"  and  "The  Ragged  Earl," 
respectively. 

The  English  contingent  of  playwrights  were  not 
very  busy.  Pinero  led  them  all  with  his  delicious 
"  Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  which  the  skill  of  the 
Lyceum  players  made  the  comedy  hit  of  the  season. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  gave  John  Drew  a  happy  fit  as 
Colonel  Sir  Christopher  Deering,  in  "  The  Liars,"  a 
comedy  of  brilliant  up-to-date  audaciousness  and 
drawing-room  wit ;  R.  C.  Carton  supplied  the  Em- 
pire Stock  Company  with  a  light,  but  amiable  and 


amusing  comedy  in  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy,"  while 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  with  his  Ibsenesque  perversity  for 
treating  life  as  he  sees  it,  supplied  "John  Ingerfield" 
for  the  Lyceum  stock,  and  met  with  the  customary 
result. 

As  usual,  the  Frenchmen  were  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. First  in  importance  came  "  Catherine,"  which 
won  for  Lavedan  a  place  among  the  Immortals. 
The  truth  and  refined  beauty  of  Annie  Russell's 
work  in  the  title-role,  and  the  brilliant  naturalness  of 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Le  Moyne,  as  the  mother,  together  with 
an  all-round  cast  of  superior  excellence,  gained  the 
piece  a  substantial  success.  "Colinette,"  a  graceful 
and  pretty  adaptation  from  the  French,  supplied 
Julia  Marlowe  with  a  role  eminently  suited  to  show 
off  her  womanly  charm  and  graceful  talents.  The 
meretricious  frankness  of  "The  Turtle,"  at  the  Man- 
hattan, drew  better  than  its  comic  worth  deserved, 
and  "  Mile.  Fifi,"  which  followed,  was  equally  as 
broad  and  vulgar.  "The  Manicure."  which  came 
after,  failed  promptly.  At  the  Madison  Square, 
after  the  production  of  a  pleasing  farce  of  English 
workmanship,  called  "  A  Brace  of  Partridges," 
Charles  Frobman  bad  better  luck  with  two  adapta- 
tions from  the  French.  "  On  and  Off"  employed  the 
phonograph  as  a  comic  factor  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  "  Because  She  Loved  Him  So  "  is  a  graphic 
example  of  how  a  singularly  salacious  comedy  can  be 
turned  into  a  wholesome  and  amusing  work  of  art. 
Another  farce  of  doubtful  morals  from  the  French, 
"The  Cuckoo,"  was  also  successfully  produced  under 
Charles  Frohman's  direction. 

Adaptations  from  the  German  have  been  limited  to 
"The  Head  of  the  Family,"  a  useful  farce  for  W. 
H.  Crane  ;  "The  White  Horse  Tavern,"  an  amusing 
study  in  the  contrast  of  German  types  ;  and  "  The 
Purple  Lady,"  a  bustling  farce  of  conventional 
pattern. 

May  Irwin  added  to  her  host  of  admirers  by  her 
jolly  work  in  "  Kate  Kip,"  the  Rogers  Brothers 
kept  the  fun  boiling  in  "  A  Reign  of  Error,"  and 
Johnstone  Bennett  turned  them  away  whenever  she 
came  into  town  with  "A  Female  Drummer."  Of 
the  more  ambitious  comedies  with  musical  settings 
there  was,  first  and  foremost,  "A  Runaway  Girl." 
Its  refined  fun  and  melodious  score  were  listened  to 
by  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  nineteen  different 
audiences.  The  Casino  presented  three  pieces  of 
the  kind — "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy,"  "A  Danger- 
ous Maid,"  and  "In  Gay  Paree."  "  Hotel  Topsy- 
Turvy,"  had  a  lengthy  run  at  the  Herald  Square, 
and  at  Weber  &  Fields's  a  company  of  admirable 
burlesquers  satirized  all  the  current  successes  to  the 
huge  delight  of  one  succession  of  crowded  houses. 

"  The  Charlatan,"  "  The  Little  Corporal,"  "  The 
Jolly  Musketeer,"  and  "The  Fortune  Teller,"  with  De 
Wolf  Hopper,  Francis  Wilson,  Jefferson  de  Angelis, 
and  Alice  Nielson  in  the  leading  roles,  were  the  comic 
operas,  while  "The  Man  in  the  Moon"  was  the  big 
spectacular  event  of  the  season. 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  this 
long  list  of  novelties,  but  one — Bisson's  "On  and 
Off" — found  its  way  to  San  Francisco.  Our  only 
future  hope  is  Henry  Miller,  who  opens  in  John 
Drew's  success,  "  The  Liars,"  and  who,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  produce  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy," 
"  Phroso,"  and  "  The  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula" 
during  his  engagement.  ^^ 


The  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  married  Mrs.  Samuel 
J.  Colgate  in  New  York  city  last  December,  was  in- 
stantly killed  last  week  at  Potters  Bar  by  the  Cam- 
bridge express.  The  earl  was  standing  upon  the 
platform  awaiting  a  train  from  London,  and  when 
the  express  approached  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  he 
suddenly  fell  forward  upon  the  rails.  While  on  duty 
at  Windsor  Castle,  last  February,  as  an  equerry  to 
the  queen,  the  earl  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  his  con- 
dition ever  since  has  been  a  source  of  anxiety.  He 
was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  inhwt 


The  Spanish  cruiser  Reina  Mercedes,  which  left 
Santiago  on  May  13th,  reached  Hampton  Roads 
May  20th,  and  anchored  opposite  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, nearly  two  miles  from  shore.  The  cruiser  was 
towed  from  Santiago  by  two  tugs.  After  a  few  days 
at  the  quarantine  station  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  she 
will  proceed  to  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  for  re- 
pairs. The  Norfolk  people  object  to  having  the 
vessel  repaired  there  on  account  of  the  somewhat 
remote  possibility  of  danger  from  yellow  fever 
germs.  jihut 


In  many  respects  Maud  Adams's  engagement  at 
the  Empire  Theatre  in  New  York  has  been  the  most 
successful  ever  played  in  that  city  by  an  American 
actress.  The  house  was  completely  sold  out  for  each 
of  the  sixteen  performances,  and  the  gross  receipts 
amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars.  Sidewalk 
speculators  reaped  a  rich  harvest,  and  tickets  sold  as 
high  as  ten  dollars  apiece.  j^ut 


Alice  Nielson  coolly  left  an  understudy  in  her  place 
during  half  an  hour  of  a  performance  at  a  Chicago 
theatre,  the  other  evening,  while  she  went  to  sing  at 
a  banquet.  Her  absence  was  explained  to  the  audi- 
ence, but  no  rebate  was  offered.  ltttu. 


—  Ask  your  druggist  or  grocer  for  the 
Jesse  Moore  "AA"  Whisky.  Do  not  accept  a 
substitute. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Italian  Opera  Company. 

On  next  Monday  evening  at  the  California  Theatre 
Lambardi's  Grand  Italian  Opera  Company  from  the 
La  Scala  Theatre  at  Milan,  Italy,  will  open  an 
engagement  of  grand  opera.  This  company  has 
charmed  the  music-lovers  of  the  City  of  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  past  four  months,  and  just  completed  a  very 
successful  season  in  Los  Angeles.  The  prices  here 
will  be  popular,  ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half. 

The  leading  artists  are  Signorina  Bianca  Barducci, 
Signorina  Adalgisa  Rossi,  Signorina  Amelia  Sostegni. 
Signorina  Italia  V.  Repetto,  and  Signorina  Beatrix 
Franco,  sopranos  ;  Signorina  Zalma  Polettini  and 
Signorina  Elisa  Nerozzi,  contraltos  ;  Signor  Fer- 
nando Avedano,  Signor  Juan  Badaracco,  Signor 
Domingo  Russo,  and  Signor  Ricardo  Petrovitch, 
tenors  ;  Signor  Jose"  Ferrari,  Gaudenzio  Salassa,  P. 
Bugamelli,  and  Carlos  Vizzardelli,  baritones  ;  and 
Signor  Baldo  Travaglini  and  Signor  Luis  Bergami, 
bassos. 

The  repertoire  for  the  first  week  is  as  follows  : 
Monday, ' '  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  and  ' '  I'Pagliacci "  ; 
Tuesday,  "Faust"  ;  Wednesday,  "Lucia"  ;  Thurs- 
day, "Norma";  Friday,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
and  "I'Pagliacci";  Saturday  matinee,  "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor"  ;  Saturday,  "  Rigoletto." 


A  New  Comedy  at  the  Columbia. 

Clyde  Fitch's  "  The  Moth  and  the  Flame"  will  be 
given  for  the  last  time  this  (Saturday)  evening,  and 
next  week  Herbert  Kelcey  will  be  seen  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  in  a  new  comedy  which,  as  yet, 
has  no  title.  Its  scene  is  laid  near  the  southern 
border  of  Virginia,  at  an  old  Southern  homestead, 
located  among  the  lazy  darkies  and  the  old-fashioned, 
good-hearted  people  who  are  usually  associated  with 
the  sunny  South  and  its  picturesque  romances.  It 
takes  its  atmosphere  from  its  quaint  surroundings 
and  is  more  a  comedy  of  atmosphere  than  of  action. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Riggs,  the  author,  has  woven  into  the 
story  a  number  of  amusing  complications  which  help 
to  furnish  the  humor  of  the  comedy. 

On  Thursday  of  next  week  the  sale  of  seats  for  the 
engagement  of  the  slock  company  headed  by  Henry 
Miller  will  begin,  and,  from  present  indications,  they 
will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  on  their  opening  night, 
June  12th,  when  "  The  Liars,"  in  which  John  Drew 
has  been  starring  this  season,  will  receive  its  initial 
production  in  this  city. 


Return  of  Grade  Plaisted. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years  in  the  East,  where 
she  made  a  success  in  vaudeville,  Gracie  Plaisted  re- 
turns to  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  will  appear 
next  Monday  evening  as  Elsa  in  Strauss's  bright  and 
musical  opera,  "The  Merry  War."  The  opera  will 
be  produced  with  a  cast  which  includes  William 
Pruette  as  General  Umberto  Spinola,  Bemice  Holmes 
as  Artemisia,  Phil  Branson  as  Marquis  Filippo 
Sebastiani,  Frank  Coffin  as  Ricardo,  William 
Schuster  as  Colonel  Von  Schulen,  Edwin  Stevens  as 
Balthasar  Groot,  Georgia  Cooper  as  Gini,  Charlotte 
Beckwith  as  Theresa,  and  Annie  Meyers  as  Violetta. 


Johnstone  Bennett  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  most  notable  of  the  new  -  comers  at  the 
Orpheum  next  week  will  be  Johnstone  Bennett,  the 
clever  comedienne,  who  won  fame  in  "Jane"  and 
has  starred  successfully  this  season  in  the  East  in  a 
farce  entitled  "  The  Female  Drummer."  "A  Quiet 
Evening  at  Home,"  the  comedy  sketch  in  which  she 
will  appear,  is  said  to  be  full  of  laughable  situations, 
and  offers  Miss  Bennett  an  opportunity  to  show  her 
versatility,  for  she  will  impersonate  a  number  of 
widely  different  characters.  Among  the  other  new 
specialties  will  be  Houdini,  the  "  King  of  the  Hand- 
cuffs "  ;  McAvoy  and  May,  the  cyclonic  comedians  ; 
and  Casswell  and  Arnold,  the  pantomimic  comedians. 

The  hold-overs  include  Clifford  and  Huth,  who 
have  made  a  big  hit  in  their  new  sketch,  "  A  High- 
Born  Lady"  ;  Henri  French,  the  juggling  bicyclist ; 
Moung  Toon  and  Moung  Chet,  the  Burmese  won- 
ders ;  and  Montgomery  and  Stone,  black-face  com- 
edians. 

♦ 

At  trie  Grand  Opera  House. 

"  The  Princess  Nicotine,"  which  is  being  presented 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  is  exactly  what  one  might 
expect  a  New  York  Casino  success — prepared  by  a 
composer  and  librettists  entirely  with  an  eye  to  the 
prevailing  taste — would  be.  It  is  a  very,  very  light 
opera,  with  a  good  deal  of  sugary-sweet  music  and  a 
vast  amount  of  vapid  and  unamusing  dialogue.  The 
Cuban  background  is  not  so  interesting  as  one  might 
think,  and  the  principals  failed  to  find  anything  par- 
ticularly noticeable  or  distinctive  to  develop  in  their 
rSies.  Edith  Mason  sang  conscientiously,  Persse 
bleated  conscientiously,  and  Wolff  blared  and 
boomed  conscientiously  ;  in  fact,  there  was  much 
conscientiousness  throughout  the  performance,  but 
no  sparkle  or  real  humor  whatever.  It  is  evident 
that  the  management  found  a  blending  of  the  grave 
and  the  gay  in  the  "  Cavalleria  -  Pinafore  "  week 
a  success,  for  they  try  the  same  idea  in  the  coming 
week  with  an  equally  or  perhaps  more  attractive  bill, 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  delightful  "  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance" and  "I'Pagliacci." 

Edith  Mason  will  sing  the  rdle  of  Nedda  in 
"I'Pagliacci";  Thomas  H.  Persse  will  appear  as 
Canio ;  Winfred  Goff  will   be  the  Tonio ;  Arthur 


Wooley  the  Silvio,  and  Nace  Bonville  the  Peppe. 
In  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  the  chief  interest 
will  be  centred  in  the  appearance  as  Mabel  of  a  new 
prima  donna,  Miss  Julie  Cotts,  a  native  of  this  city, 
who  has  recently  won  success  in  the  East.  Daisy 
Thorne  will  alternate  with  Miss  Cotts  as  Mabel ; 
William  Wolff  wili  appear  as  the  Major-General  ; 
Miro  Delamotta,  as  Frederick  ;  Winfred  Goff,  as  the 
pirate  king  ;  and  Arthur  Wooley,  as  the  Sergeant  of 
Police.  Hattie  Belle  Ladd  and  Bertha  Ricci  will 
alternate  as  Ruth,  and  the  remaining  characters  will 
be  in  competent  hands. 


A  unique  performance  was  given  in  New  York  re- 
cently, when  the  Professional  Woman's  League  pre- 
sented "The  Three  Musketeers  "  with  an  "  all-star 
woman "  cast,  which  included  Ethel  Winthrop  as 
King  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  Marie  Wainwright  as 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  Grace  Huntington  as  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Frances  R.  Haswin  as  Captain  de  Tre- 
ville,  Pauline  Willard  as  Count  de  Rochefort,  Engel 
Sumner  as  Athos,  Jeannie  Winston  as  Porthos.  Mar- 
guerite St.  John  as  Aramis,  Maude  Banks  as 
D'Artagnan,  Sarah  McVicker  as  Bonacieux,  Marie 
Addison  as  Captain  la  Tour,  Julia  Ralph  as  Jackson, 
Annie  Thornton  as  Jacques,  Elizabeth  Aldrich  as 
Captain  de  Jussac,  Elma  Smith  as  a  page,  Gertrude 
Dawes  as  a  page,  Mary  Hampton  as  Anne  of  Austria, 
Maida  Craigen  as  Lady  de  Winter,  and  Bijou  Fer- 
nandez as  Constance,  The  production  was  voted  a 
huge  success  by  a  large  audience,  and,  as  "Aunt 
Louisa  "  Eldridge  said,  when  she  came  out  before 
the  curtain  to  thank  the  patrons  who  had  lent  their 
aid  in  various    directions,    "there  was    nothing  to 

apologize  for."  jahut 
*    ♦ — * 

Always  the  Same. 
There  never  is  any  change  in  the  superior  quali- 
ties of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk.  In  delicate  flavor,  richness,  and  perfect- 
keeping  qualities  it  can  be  guaranteed.  It  has  stood 
First  for  forty  years.     Avoid  unknown  brands. 


Creme  de  Li* 

is  a  perfect  liquid  cosmetic  of  great  medicinal  value, 
and  can  be  used  by  any  woman  with  any  kind  of 
complexion  and  always  with  the  best  results. 


KNITJTINGCO. 


NEAR  KEARNY, 

Upstairs,  S.  F. 


103  POST  ST., 

Buy  Direct  From   Headquarters. 

BATHING  SUITS 

Knitted  and  Alpaca, 

AT     PRICES     TO     SUIT     EVERYBODY. 


Sweaters.  Athletic  Suits. 

Sporting  Goods.      Underwear. 

Knit  to   Order  in  Silk,   Wool,   and 
LINEN   MESH. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


We  do  this 

Make  the  best  Farm  Wagon 
on  earth,  and  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Make  the  best  and  finest  line 
of  Pleasure  Vehicles  shown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  prices  on  these  are  right. 

We  accord  every  customer 
fair  and  reliable  treatment. 

"  1899  "  styles  in  Vehicles  are 
now  on  exhibition,  and  our 
trade  on  them  is  good. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  M'F'G.  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

L.  F.  WEAVER,  Manager. 

MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  (o  rthe  sale  of  the  mono. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  In  store  ; 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  : 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iao  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38^-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  IS  Ounce! ,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


SURPLUSAGE  DEMONSTRATED.  IOCt5 
//tef/oi-i/W/s/i/re.  /« 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


June  5,  18 


VANITY    FAIR. 


William  Archer,  the  well-known  English  critic,  has 
been  recording  his  impressions  of  a  brief  visit  to  this 
country  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
and  in  the  latest  he  has  some  very  pleasant  things  to 
say  about  American  hospitality.  As  an  instance,  he 
relates  his  experience  with  Washington  and  Boston 
club  men.  In  the  former  city  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man  who  invited  him  to  lunch  at  his  club, 
having  half  a  dozen  men  to  meet  him.  Next  him  at 
table  sat  a  man  whose  name  he  had  not  caught  when 
introduced.  Instead  of  askiDg  what  he  thought  of 
America,  the  American  asked  where  he  was  going 
next,  and  on  being  informed  that  Boston  was  b  Mr. 
Archer's  destination,  offered  to  put  him  up  at  the 

U Club,  adding  that  after  luncheon  he  would 

telegraph  to  secure  the  visitor  a  room.  "This  was  a 
man,"  Mr.  Archer  declares,  "whom  I  had  met  ten 
minutes  before,  whose  name  I  did  not  know,  and  to 
whom  I  had  been  introduced  by  a  man  whom  I 
barely  knew.  It  did  not  appear  that  he,  on  his  side, 
knew  or  cared  about  anything  I  had  said  or  done  in 
the  world.  He  simply  obeyed  the  national  instinct 
of  courtesy  and  helpfulness.  And  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  Arriving  in  Boston  at  a  somewhat  un- 
earthly hour  in  the  morning,  I  found  my  room  allot- 
ted me  and  the  club  servants  ready  to  receive  me 
with  every  attention." 


"The  Americans,"  continues  Mr.  Archer,  "are 
said  to  be  the  busiest  people  in  the  world  (I  have  my 
doubts  on  that  point),  but  they  have  always  leisure 
to  give  a  stranger  '  a  good  time.'  Even,  be  it  noted, 
during  the  working  hours  of  the  day.  My  evenings 
being  occupied  with  theatre-going,  I  could  not  accept 
invitations  to  dinner  ;  wherefore  those  who  were  hos- 
pitably inclined  toward  me  bad  to  invite  me  to  lunch  ; 
and  a  luncheon- party  in  America  invariably  absorbs 
the  best  part  of  an  afternoon.  A  score  of  these  de- 
lightful gatherings  will  always  remain  in  my  memory. 
The  '  bright '  American  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  best 
talker  in  the  world — certainly  the  best  talker  in  the 
English  language.  A  light  and  facile  humor,  a  power 
of  giving  a  pleasant  little  sparkle  even  to  sufficiently 
commonplace  sayings,  is  in  this  country  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  I  must  have  met  at  these 
luncheon-parties,  and  actually  conversed  with,  at 
least  a  hundred  different  men  of  all  ages  and  occu- 
pations, and  I  do  not  remember  among  them  a 
single  dull,  pompous,  morose,  or  pedantic  person. 
The  parties  did  not  usually  exceed  six  or  eight  in 
number,  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  breaking 
up  into  groups.  The  shuttlecock  of  conversation 
was  lightly  bandied  to  and  fro  across  the  round  table. 
Each  took  his  share,  and  none  took  more.  All 
topics — even  the  burning  question  of  '  expansion ' — 
were  touched  upon  gayly,  humorously,  and  in  perfect 
good  temper.  It  is  said  that  American  conversation, 
among  men,  tends  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  ex- 
change of  anecdotes.  I  can  remember  only  one 
party  which  was  in  the  least  degree  open  to  this  re- 
proach, and  there  the  anecdotes  were  without  ex- 
ception so  good,  and  so  admirably  told,  that  I  for 
one  should  have  been  sorry  to  exchange  them  for 
even  the  loftiest  discourse  on  Shakespeare  and  the 
musical  glasses." 

But  Mr.  Archer  finds  that  there  is  a  drawback  to 
American  hospitality,  and  that  is  that  it  is  too  pro- 
fuse. "  I  have  more  than  once,"  he  says,  "  had  to 
offer  a  mild  protest  against  being  entertained  by  a 
hard-working  brother  journalist  on  a  scale  that  would 
have  befitted  a  millionaire.  The  possibility  of  re- 
turning the  compliment  in  kind  affords  the  canny 
Scot  but  poor  consolation.  A  dinner  three  times 
more  lavish  and  expensive  than  you  want  is  not 
sweetened  by  the  thought  that  you  may,  in  turn, 
give  your  host  a  dinner  three  times  more  expensive 
and  lavish  than  he  wants.  Both  parties,  on  this 
system,  suffer  in  digestion  and  in  pocket,  while  only 
Delmonico  is  the  gainer.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  that  in  this  country  the  millionaire  is  too 
commonly  allowed  to  fix  the  standard  of  expenditure. 
Society  would  not  be  less  but  more  agreeable  if, 
instead  of  always  emulating  the  splendors  of  Lucullus, 
people  now  and  then  studied  the  art  of  Horatian 
frugality.  And  I  note  that  in  club  life,  if  the  plutocrat 
sets  the  standard  of  expenditure,  the  aristocrat  looks 
to  the  training  of  the  servants.  Their  obsequious- 
ness is  almost  painful.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  democratic  equality  in  their  dress,  their  manners, 

or  their  speech." 

♦ 

Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  holds  twice  a  year  at 
the  Quirinal  a  sale  of  her  old  dresses.  Her  majesty,  of 
course,  does  not  auction  them  off  in  person  or  haggle 
with  purchasers  over  the  price  of  them.  Indeed,  the 
sales  are  said  to  have  been  a  perquisite  of  her  head 
maid,  who  received  them  from  the  queen,  but  there 
has  always  been  a  belief  in  Rome  that  some  part  of 
the  large  sums  realized  at  these  sales  did  not  stop  at 
the  royal  maid,  but  went  higher  up.  Americans 
(according  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun)  are 
said  to  have  been  always  the  best  purchasers  at  these 
sales,  as  they  would  pay  high  prices  for  a  souvenir  of 
the  queen.  Probably  American  women  would  not 
have  cared  for  the  dresses  for  any  other  purpose. 
Queen  Margherita  is  not  one  of  the  well-dressed 
royalties  of  Europe.  That  can  be  well  enough  ex- 
plained by  the  f,ict  that  her  maid  buys  all  her  gowns 
for  her.  Queen  Margherita  even  has  her  hats  trimmed 
by  her  maid   av  1  they  are  such  temporary  affairs  that 


a  new  one  is  rigged  up  for  her  majesty  every  time  she 
goes  out.  That  no  bonnets  have  ever  figured  in  the 
old-clothes  sales  at  the  Quirinal  always  puzzled  the 
public  until  the  dismissal  of  the  queen's  former  maid 
brought  out  this  cause.  One  day  this  maid,  who  had 
for  years  attended  to  all  the  queen's  purchases,  was 
ill,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  went  to  the  trades- 
man she  recommended  from  her  sick  bed.  He  de- 
manded two  hundred  dollars  for  a  light  cotton  gown. 
The  lady  was  astonished  at  the  price,  and  protested. 
"For  the  queen  the  price  is  one  hundred  dollars," 
the  tailor  explained,  "and  the  same  sum  is  paid 
always  as  commission  to  Peppina."  This  was  the 
name  of  the  woman  who  had  been  so  long  in  her 
majesty's  service,  and  had  for  years  bought  all  her 
cloihes,  or  ordered  them  sent  from  the  shops.  The 
story  told  by  the  tailor  led  to  the  instant  dismissal  of 
Peppina.  She  left  the  queen's  service  a  few  weeks 
ago,  after  a  terra  of  years  in  which  she  should  have 
made  her  fortune  if  the  sale  of  the  old  clothes  twice 
a  year  was  really  for  her  benefit  and  nobody  else's. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  makes  some  explanation  of 
bis  motives  in  leaving  his  native  country  to  reside  in 
Ergland  in  the  latest  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Mag- 
azine. Mr.  Astor  has  written,  over  his  own  signa- 
ture, an  article  on  "John  Jacob  Astor,"  which,  while 
primarily  a  short  history  of  the  life  and  policy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Astor  fortunes,  gives  the  author  an 
opportunity  to  make  certain  expressions  and  argu- 
ments that  apply  directly  to  himself.  Mr.  Astor 
opens  his  article  by  quoting  an  expression  of  Hiram 
Powers,  sculptor,  "Wealth  is  nothing,"  and  then 
takes  exception  to  the  expression  by  saying  that  he  is 
so  little  of  a  Diogenes  that  it  has  always  seemed  a 
truism  to  him  that  "we  owe  to  wealth  the  greatest 
advantages  and  pleasures  that  life  can  offer  in  educa- 
tion, in  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  home,  in  the 
embellishments  of  art,  and  in  the  delight  of  travel." 
"  What  has  become  of  the  Revolutionary  families  ?  " 
asks  Mr.  Astor.  "Who  now  owns  the  land  those 
colonists  possessed,  and  for  which  many  of  them 
gave  their  lives  ?  Half  those  families  have  become 
wholly  extinct.  In  some  the  surviving  members 
have  sunk  to  the  level  of  mere  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Many  live  in  respectable  destitution.  Of  their  pos- 
sessions at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
one-thousandth  part  is  now  in  the  ownership  of  their 
lineal  descendants.  How  pungent  must  seem  the 
words  '  Wealth  is  nothing '  to  those  of  them  who 
have  inherited  the  names  and  heirlooms  of  their 
Revolutionary  sires  and  nothing  more  1  "  Mr.  Astor 
calls  the  United  States  "the  poor  man's  country," 
where  it  is  "  democratic  and  virtuous  to  be  poor  and 
aristocratic  and  un-American  lo  be  rich."  Those 
principles  were  household  words  with  the  Puritan 
and  Quaker  colonists,  and  they  are  echoed  to  this 
day,  he  says,  "by  the  jury  that  finds  the  poor  man 
obviously  right  and  the  rich  man  necessarily  wrong. 
In  America,"  Mr.  Astor  declares,  "my  great-grand- 
father's life  and  character  have  been  distorted  and 
caricatured  until  only  one  odd  travesty  survives.  By 
the  press,  with  the  exception  of  serious  journals,  he 
has  been  continually  derided  and  reviled  with  that 
spirit  of  pure  malignity  which  pursues  the  successful 
man.  It  is  not  democratic  to  climb  so  high.  And 
yet,  such  is  the  inferiority  of  our  nature  that  it  is 
difficult  for  an  individual  to  disregard  the  depressing 
influence  of  an  habitual  atmosphere  of  personal 
abuse.  I  remember  when  a  lad  hearing  my  father 
say  of  some  of  the  most  virulent  of  these  attacks  : 
1  It  is  enough  to  make  one  wish  to  abandon  such  a 
country  1 ' — an  opinion  I  subsequently  learned  to 
share." 

The  floral  decorations  at  the  recent  wedding  in 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Lady  Peggy  Primrose  with 
Lord  Crewe  marked  a  departure  from  the  custom 
usually  adopted  on  such  occasions,  and  were  notable 
for  simplicity  of  taste  rather  than  ostentation.  It 
was  in  the  early  'seventies  that  the  passion  for  using 
flowers  in  large  quantities  for  decorative  purposes  in 
private  entertainments  began  to  develop.  In  1871  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Scott  gave  London  society  something 
new  to  talk  about  by  ordering  the  florists  to  do  just  as 
they  liked  in  preparing  for  a  ball.  During  the  same 
year  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  gave  a  dance,  and  the 
ball-room  was  made  to  imitate  the  Hanging  Gardens 
of  Babylon.  No  less  than  six  tons  of  ivy  were  used 
to  give  a  castellated  effect  to  the  walls  of  the  room. 
Then  Gerard  Leigh  spent  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
on  flowers  for  a  single  entertainment,  and  Lady 
Sutton  went  so  far  as  to  lay  out  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  in  a  similar  direction.  The  late  Colonel 
North  gave  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  the  beginning  of 
1889,  and  two  thousand  plants  of  the  lily  of  the  valley 
were  brought  from  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  for 
the  decorations.  Ostentation  in  the  matter  of  floral 
decorations  has  also  run  to  the  extreme  in  America 
during  the  last  few  years.  A  new  record  for  artistic 
extravagance  was  made  by  the  wedding  of  Miss  Con- 
suelo  Vanderbilt  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Only  in  New  York  have  artificial  mocking-birds, 
concealed  in  masses  of  flowers  and  foliage  on  a 
dining  -  table,  given  out  shrill  bird  -  calls  when 
the  host  pressed  an  electric  button  with  bis  foot. 
Another  instance  of  an  elaborate  use  of  flowers  was 
furnished  at  a  private  banquet  in  Washington  a  few 
years  ago,  when  two  immense  balls  of  roses  broke 
over  the  table  and  thousands  of  rosebuds,  orange- 
blossoms,  and  bunches  of  lilies  of  the  valley  deluged 
the  guests  below.  When  a  New  York  hostess,  now 
dead,  opened   her  private  ball-room,  several  years 


ago,  a  light  screen  was  put  over  the  walls  of  the 
room,  and  to  the  screen  light-yellow  roses  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  cover  the  walls  completely  were  fast- 
ened. At  one  period  of  the  evening  three  hundred 
blackbirds  were  liberated.  They  flew  overhead  and 
clung  to  the  walls  of  yellow  roses,  forming  a  unique 
color  symphony  of  black  and  gold. 


When  an  American  woman  goes  to  court,  her 
appearance  is  her  vindication  of  her  British  sister's 
charges  of  extravagance  in  dress.  She  looks  so  well 
that  on-lookers  forget  how  much  her  plumage  cost, 
and  simply  enjoy  its  beauty  and  its  becomingness. 
Of  course,  this  perfect  harmony  between  apparel  and 
personality  is  the  result  of  many  conferences,  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  the  clever  French  artist,  and  the 
exchange  of  many  bank-notes,  but  the  desired  effect 
is  obtained.  The  British  beauty,  with  her  magnificent 
shoulders,  her  graceful  bearing,  and  her  aristocratic 
features,  seldom  looks  commonplace  or  bourgeoise,  but 
she  often  spends  a  goodly  sum  on  her  presentation 
frock,  and  appears  at  a  great  disadvantage  beside  her 
American  sister.  The  American  woman  likes  to  ap- 
pear in  white  instead  of  in  the  glaring  jumble  of  colors 
affected  by  Englishwomen  presented  to  her  majesty. 
Mrs.  Goelet  and  Miss  Goelet  wore  white  when  they 
were  presented  last  year,  and  this  year's  debutantes 
have  usually  appeared  in  colorless  robes.  Lady 
Beresford's  fancy  is  for  white  and  green  ;  the  young 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  affects  white,  relieved  by 
faintest  touches  of  pink ;  the  Misses  Whitehouse 
always  wear  pure  white  ;  and  lovely  Lady  Naylor- 
Leyland,  whose  husband  died  a  few  days  ago,  was 
robed  in  white  when,  as  Jennie  Chamberlain,  she 
attended  her  first  drawing-room,  and  never  wore  a 
colored  gown  at  subsequent  presentations.  Several 
drawing-room  dresses,  by  the  way,  were  made  in 
New  York  this  season,  so  as  to  be  quite  ready  when 
the  wearer  should  arrive  in  England  and  go  to  court 
under  the  wing  of  Mrs.  Choate.  ilbat 


THE  FINANCIAL  WEEK. 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 
May  31,  1899,  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
show  a  falling  off  in  business,  also  being  the  trans- 
actions for  four  days,  as  Monday  and  Tuesday  were 
holidays.  There  were  82,000  bonds  and  9.058  shares 
of  stock  traded  in,  as  follows : 
Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.        Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Cal.St.  Cable  Co.  5%     2,000    ©117  117 

Los  An.  Ry.  5%  ... .  12,000    @  107^  107 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  6%....  47,000    @n656  116         117 

S.F.&N.P.Rys^.     5.000    @n6~     116%     nS34     116M 
S.  F.  &S.  J.  Ry.5%     3,000    @ir4  iI4         JIS 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%....     2,000    @n4  zz3%     n4# 

S.V.  Water  4% 3,000    ©104^-104^     104^ 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. .     7,000    @  102&  zo2$6 

U.  S.  Coup.  3% z,ooo    @  zo8  zo8 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.      590    @    70-      71  70  70^ 

Spring  Valley  Water.      285     @>  ioo^-ioiJ-S     zoz 

Gas  and  EUc. 

Central  L.  &  P 60    @     7  7 

Equitable  Gas 50    @      6%  6%        7% 

Mutual  Electric 95    @    iS%-  i5J£      I4j£      ^ 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.         5    @   45  44^      45^; 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      110    @    6\%-  65K      6456 
S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  1,108    @    64%- 66%      64^      64M 
S.  F.Gas z8S    @     3H  3&        3% 

Street  B.R. 

California  St 5    @  zz6  116 

Market  St 410    ©    63^-  63%      63         63K 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 2,100    @    74^-77  75  7fi 

Vi2°rit 35°    @     3%-    3%        Vft       3X 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Co 280    ®    17^-17^      17H      *7% 

Hawaiian 195    ©  109J6-    no    zoo#     iog^J 

HutcMnsoa 375    ©    34-      34#      33#      M 

Onomea  S.  Co 1,280    ©    42-      43^      4z  42 

Paauhau  S.  P.  Co  .. .   1,225     @    40^-  41%      40&       4z 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 90    ©  zi4-    114$^     n4        II4j$ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      250    ©    85K- 88         z$%      86 

The  whole  line  was  weak,  showing  a  decline  of 
from  one  to  three  points,  the  latter  in  Giant  Powder. 

The  stock  of  the  Giant  Powder  Company  has  been 
repeatedly  attacked  and  hammered  by  the  bear  in- 
terest, but  has  about  held  its  own  and  reacted  from  75, 
about  the  lowest  they  have  been  able  to  drive  it  to. 
This  company  is  in  fine  condition,  and  its  earnings 
are  nearly  double  the  dividends  now  being  paid  and 
its  business  steadily  increasing. 

The  sugar  stocks  were  weak,  and  declined  all 
along  the  line  from  one-quarter  to  two  and  one- 
quarter  points,  the  latter  in  Onomea,  which  closed  at 
42  asked,  with  small  trading. 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  was  heavy,  and 
sold  down  to  64K  on  light  sales. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Local  Stocks  and  Securities.     Refer   by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

BIG  B.  8OHLO88,  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bosh  34.    838  Montgomery  Street,  8.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 
In  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


Tarnished  Silver 

like  a  dirty  face  reflects  little  credit 
on  its  owner.  Remove  the  blemish 
and  its  beauty  and  brilliancy  ap- 
pear— if  you  use  Electro-Silicon. 

It  simply  beautifies  precious  met- 
als.    It's  unlike  others. 


changes  the  "complexion"  of  tarn- 
ished  Silver — making  it  brighter 
than  ever — and  altho'  its  beauty  be 
only  "skin  deep"  never  mars  it  in 
the  least.    The  thinner  the  plating 
the  greater  need  of  its  use. 
At  grocers  and  druggists. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Company, 
30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE 
OF  16.600  FRANCS  AT  PARIS 


PNA-LAROCHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Best  Tonic  fnr  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 

increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  builds  up  the  entire  Sysiem. 

Paris:  23  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:  E.  Fougera  &  Co., 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


"  It  is  said  John  D.  Rockefeller's  income  is  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  miDute."  "Would  that  those  minutes 
were  ours  !  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  3,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  np  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898. 27,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bbckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Hokstm ann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Ghorgh 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr;  General 
Attomev.  W.  S.  Goodfhllow. 

Board  of  Directors— Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt.  and  John  Lloyd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-TJp  Capital 1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,365 

Contingent  Fund 469, 668 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  dh  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL 83,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 

January  1,  1899. 

William  Alvord President 

Charlbs  R,  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prbwtiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Modlton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Aulbn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 
Naw  Vnrt  S Messrs.  Laldlaw  &  Co. 

m* ( The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston .The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

Chicatra  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

^   ( Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Lotus. . . . . . Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

5s™ Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerej 

Bj™"1 Direction  der  Dlsconto  Gesellschait 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
*     ^  1,         *  «       -     .  Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,.  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6.250.000 

Ino.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldndge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAEIFOBD, 
Capital   Paid  Up,  •1,000,000;    Ainu,  S3, 703,- 
300;    Surplus  to  Pollcy-Holders,  83,113,546. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  r^TO.  A^or*  for  Sao  Franclrco. 

4ii  California  Stroet. 


June  5,  1899. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Just  before  his  recent  illness,  Rudyard  Kipling  was 
at  the  Century  Club  when  a  group  of  men  were  dis- 
cussing the  exact  location  of  the  boundary  between 
sobriety  and  inebriation.  One  of  them  asked  the 
Anglo-Indian  when  he  should  say  a  man  was  drunk. 
According  to  the  story,  Kipling  replied  :  "  I  should 
say  that  a  man  is  drunk  when  he  sits  on  the  kerb 
outside  his  club  and  cries  because  he  isn't  at  home." 

Dr.  Nedley,  who  has  just  died  in  Dublin,  was  at 
one  time  medical  officer  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
police.  One  Sunday  afternoon  a  crowd  was  stand- 
ing outside  a  public-house  before  the  psychological 
moment  arrived.  Dr.  Nedley  approached,  was  recog- 
nized by  some  of  the  crowd,  which  opened  out  to  let 
him  pass,  one  of  them  remarking  :  "  Let  the  doctor 
pass,  boys  ;  sure  he  has  kilt  more  polis  than  all  the 
Invincibles  put  together." 

Rostand,  the  author  of  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  has 
a  cheerful  habit  of  silencing  unpleasant  conversa- 
tionalists. Not  long  since  a  critic  said  :  "  In  respect 
to  dramatic  situations,  I  think  Dumas  the  elder  had 
a  considerable  advantage  over  you."  "  Yes,"  replied 
Rostand,  "  there  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  that  is  in- 
significant compared  to  another  advantage  he  pos- 
sesses." "What  is  that,  monsieur?"  "Why,  all 
his  contemporary  critics  are  dead." 


Isaac  M.  Gregory,  for  many  years  the  editor  of 
Judge,  once  made  a  severe  reply  to  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  le  Due,  who  was  our  last  commissioner  of 
agriculture.  Le  Due  had  quarreled  wrh  the  press, 
and  some  one  asked  him  why  he  did  not  reply  in 
kind.  "  Nonsense,"  he  returned  ;  "  I  shall  wear  no 
jackass's  scalp  at  my  belt."  To  this  Mr.  Gregory 
promptly  retorted:  "Oh,  no,  old  fellow.  You'll 
wear  it  where  it  grew  1  "   This  ended  the  controversy. 


The  following  colloquy  is  reported  between  the 
late  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  a  boy  in  his  orphanage  : 
"  Mis'r  Spudgin,  s'posing  there  was  an  orpbin  'sylum 
an'  a  hunnered  orphins  in  it,  an'  all  the  orphins  had 
uncles  an"  auntes  to  bring  'em  cakes  an'  apples,  "cept 
one  orpbin  wot  hadn't  no  one,  oughtin  somebody  give 
that  orpbin  a  sixpence?"  "I  think  so,  Bob,"  re- 
plied  Mr.   Spurgeon  ;    "but  why? Cause  I'm 

him,"  said  Bob.    The  story  goes  that  the  "  orpbin  " 
had  the  sixpence. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
has  always  been  a  saving  grace,  leading  her  to  avoid 
grandiloquence.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  at  New- 
port, trying  to  get  a  fine  sentiment  out  of  her,  said, 
one  moonlit  evening  on  a  vine  -  hung  veranda : 
"  Mrs.  Howe,  do  say  semetbing  lovely  about  my 
piazza  1  "  Whereupon  every  one  listened  for  the 
reply.  In  her  delicately  cultivated  voice  Mrs.  Howe 
responded  :  "  I  think  it  is  a  bully  piaz." 

Joseph  Jefferson,  some  ten  years  ago,  spent  a  week 
with  a  Scotch  peer.  Among  the  guests  was  a  haughty 
and  brilliant  lady,  who  made  a  dead  set  at  quizzing 
him.  He  did  not  detect  it  at  first,  and"  answered 
some  of  her  absurd  questions  about  America  quite 
innocently.  At  last  he  saw  her  purpose  and  deter- 
mined to  get  even.  His  opportunity  came  when, 
emboldened  by  her  success,  she  said:  "  By  the  by, 
have  you  met  the  queen  lately?"  "No,  madam," 
Jefferson  replied,  with  perfect  seriousness,  "  I  was 
out  when  her  majesty  called  upon  me."  She  colored 
slightly,  and  then  turned  away  and  never  spoke  to 
him  again.  _ 

A  dispute  as  to  the  words  "lunch"  and  "lunch- 
eon "  recently  arose  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Dean  Howells.  Mr.  Howells  championed  "lunch  "  as 
the  proper  term,  while  his  wife  defended  "  luncheon." 
At  last,  at  Mr.  Howells's  suggestion,  they  appealed 
to  the  Century  dictionary  to  settle  the  question. 
"  Well,  I  was  right,  after  all,"  he  exclaimed  in  tri- 
umph, and  he  read  aloud  the  following  extract  quoted 
as  showing  correct  usage  :  "  We  lunched  fairly  upon 
little  dishes  of  rose  -  leaves  delicately  preserved." 
1 '  From  what  author  is  that  sentence  taken  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Howells.  "  Why,  I  declare,  from  W.  D.  How- 
ells 1  "  "  Pshaw  1  "  was  the  retort ;  "  he's  no  au- 
thority." _ 

Since  the  war  began  General  "  Joe"  Wheeler  has 
been  the  recipient  of  more  laudatory  poems  probably 
than  any  other  officer  in  the  army.  On  one  occasion 
recently  he  received  a  sonnet  in  his  honor,  composed 
by  a  world-famed  poet.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he 
had  his  secretary  write  to  the  poet  as  follows  :  "  My 
Dear  Sir  :  I  don't  know  why  you  have  honored  me 
to  such  an  extent.  I  am  really  only  a  bumble  worker 
in  the  service  of  my  flag."  The  answer,  refreshingly 
frank,  was  as  follows  :  "  My  Dear  Sir  :  Of  course 
the  poem  was  inspired  by  your  bravery,  but  that  was 
really  not  the  chief  cause  of  its  composition.  1  wrote 
it  because  it  was  so  easy  to  make  things  rhyme 
with  'Jo.' " 

In  the  Silver  Bow  Club,  in  Helena,  they  used  to 
play  big  poker.  At  the  game  one  day  sat  Marcus 
Daly,  Senator  Hearst,  and  J.  B.  Haggin,  when  there 
burst  in  a  radiant  New  York  drummer,  who  had  a 
two  weeks'  card  to  the  institution.  He  marched  up 
to  the  players,  and  politely  inquired  if  he  might  take 


a  hand.  "Why,  yes;  come  right  in,"  said  Daly. 
The  drummer  pulled  out  a  roll  of  bills,  and  threw  a 
hundred-dollar  note  on  the  table.  "Let  me  have 
chips  for  that,"  he  said,  grandly.  He  went  to  hang 
up  his  coat  and  hat.  When  he  returned  the  bill  still 
laid  on  the  table.  "  What's  the  matter,  gentlemen  ?" 
the  traveling  man  haughtily  inquired  ;  "  ain't  my 
money  good  ?  "  "  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Daly  ; 
"  Hearst,  give  the  gentleman  a  white  chip."       jibut 

HENRY'S    WIFE'S    BABY. 


The  Controlling  Feature  of  a  Pleasant  Call. 


Dramatis  Persons  : 

Mrs.  Young  wife  ;  A  Caller  [of  no  importance]  ; 
Henry  [of  less] ,-  The  Baby  [absent,  but  pres- 
ent in  idea]. 

In  Parlor  :  The  Caller,  at  the  end  of  her 
patience  and  half  an  hour's  waiting.  Enter, 
on  tiptoe,  MRS.  YOUNGWIFE. 

The  Caller— Ah,  Julia,  I'm 

Mrs.  Youngwife — Why,  how  do  you— oh,  good 
gracious  I  [Abruptly  disappears.  After  five  min- 
utes, again  returns,] 

The  Caller— I'm  afraid  I  intr 

Mrs.    Youngwife  —  Intrude,   you   dear   thing? 

Why,  I'm  perfectly  delighted [starting.]    There, 

I  know  Ellen  never  will  remember  to [Disap- 
pears for  five  minutes  more.     Reenters.] 

The -Caller  —  You  appear  so  occupied  that, 
perhaps 

Mrs.  Youngwife—  Sb  1 

The  Caller — I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mrs.  Youngwife— Sh  1  [In  painfully  repressed 
whisper.]  It's  Lucius — he's  gone  to  sleep.  I'm 
charmed  to  see  you— only  please  don't  speak  loud — 
he's  so  wakeful,  Lucius  is  1 

The  Caller  [whispering]—  Isn't  he  well? 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [bridling]— Well  ?  Indeed  he 
is  1  Everybody  says  such  a  healthy  child  never  was 
seen.    Well  ?    The  idea  I 

The  Caller  [cautiously] — He's  about  six  months 
old,  isn't  he  ? 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [stiffly]—  My  dear,  I'm  sur- 
prised at  you  !  Lucius  will  be  seven  months  old  two 
weeks  from  next  Tuesday  morning,  at  five  minutes 
past  six  precisely.  But,  really,  you'd  think  him 
eight — you  certainly  would.  He's  so  precocious, 
Lucius  is  1 

The  Caller  [concluding  to  change  subject] — 
Very  cold  to-day,  don't  you  think  ? 

Mrs.  Youngwife— Truly  it  is.  I've  not  known 
such  weather  for  ever  so  long — not  since  Lucius  was 
born.  But  b'ess  's  'ittle  'art,  'e  does  not  mind  it, 
mamma's  own 

The  Caller  [seekingio  recall  Mrs.  Youngwife 
to  sense  and  coherence] — How  is  your  husband  ? 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [indifferently]— Henry  ?  Oh, 
well  enough— why  not  ?  I  think  it's  nearly  time  for 
him  to  come  home,  but  I'm  not  sure.  I'm  so  occu- 
pied with  Lucius 

The  Caller — Some  one  told  me  that  he's  look- 
ing rather  badly,  and  I 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [indignantly]—  Whoever  said 
that  was  one  of  those  envious  old  maids,  who  know 
nothing  about  it.  The  prettiest  little  thing— hair 
almost  an  inch  long — and  when  he  gets  his  teeth 

The  Caller  [mystified]—  What  ?    Who  ? 

Mrs.  Youngwife— Why,  Lucius,  of  course  1 

The  Caller  [feebly]— Isn't  it  horrible  about 
young  Boodle  ?    Accounts  found  short,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Youngwife — Lucius's  accounts  will  never 
be  found  short,  I  promise  you.  He's  going  to  be  the 
soul  of  honor  and  probity — for  he's  to  be  a  lawyer. 

The  Caller  —  He  might  succeed  his  father 
as 

Mrs.  Youngwife— A  cotton  broker?  Upon  my 
word  I  That's  well  enough  for  Henry — but,  Lucius 
— oh! 

The  Caller— What  does  his  father  wish  ? 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [with  great  haughtiness]  — 
Lucius  will  be  amply  able  to  arrange  his  affairs  with- 
out dictation,  I  fancy.  He'll  be  so  self- poised, 
Lucius  will  I 

The  Caller  [trying  anotker  topic]—  There's  to 
be  a  very  interesting  lecture  to-morrow  evening. 
Miss  Styla,  the  celebrated  authoress,  speaks  on 
"  The  Higher  Education  of  Women." 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [sneeringly]—  What  does  she 
know  about  it  ?  The  idea  of  her  venturing  to  ex- 
press any  views  on  such  a  subject  1 

The  Caller  —  She's  generally  thought  an  au- 
thority. 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [scornful  beyond  description]— 
An  authority  1  On  the  higher  education  of  women  I 
Why  she  hasn't — bless  the  woman,  she  hasn't— she 
hasn't  any  baby. 

[The  Caller,  now  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  is 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Henry,  who  enters 
in  a  sidelong,  apologising  way,] 

Henry  [with  timid  boldness]— jule,  bow  goes  it  ? 
[To  caller]—  Ah,  how  do  you  do?  [Approaches  to 
kiss  Mrs.  Youngwife.]  Well,  dear,  all  right,  eh? 
I'm  awfully  glad  to 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [in  the  very  face  of  attempted 
osculation]— Oh  I  Henry,  do  shut  that  door— haven't 
you  any  consideration  ?  You'll  let  a  draft  right  up- 
stairs upon  Lucius.  No,  don't  slam  it— what  a  man 
you  are — why,  you  may  wake  Lucius  I 

Henry  [meekly  obeying]  —  Whew  1  It  must  be 
fifteen  below  to-day.     I'm  half  frozen  I 

Mrs.  Youngwife— So  you  are  1    Now,  be  sure 


Quality  vs.  Price. 


A  cheaply  made  sewing-machine  is  dear  at 
any  price,  because  faulty  in  action,  liable  to 
break  and  difficult  to  operate.  A  labor- 
saving  machine  for  woman's  use  should  be 
the  best. 

IT  IS  TRUEST  ECONOflY 
TO  GET  THE  BEST. 
Sold  on  Instalments.     You  can  try  one  Free.     Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

SINGER   SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND   SOLD   ONLY   BY 

The   Singer    Manufacturing    Co. 

OFFICES   IN   EVERY  CITY   IN  THE  WORLD. 


you  warm  yourself  thoroughly  before  you  go  near 
Lucius — remember  !     He's  so  sensitive,  Lucius  is  ! 

Henry — And  I've  got  one  of  my  beastly  head- 
aches. 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [to  Caller]—  Oh,  dear,  you 
can't  guess  how  those  headaches  worry  me  1  Sup- 
pose he  should  transmit  them  to  Lucius — he's  so 
hereditary,  Lucius  is  1 

The  Caller  [foreseeing  a  domestic  disturbance] 
— 1  must  say  good-by.  1  ve  made  too  long  a  call 
already. 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [suddenly  becoming  lisieningly 
oblivious] — Hark  1 

Henry  [striving  to  save  the  situation] — Oh,  no  ; 
it's  not  at  all  late.     You  mustn't 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [sforzando]— Henry !  Will 
you  keep  siill  a  moment  f  I'm  certain  I  hear — oh, 
mercy  me  I     [Rushes  out.] 

Henry  [as  if  this  explained  all  explainable 
things] — It's  Lucius  I 

[Mrs.  Youngwife'S  voice  heard  from  upper  re- 
gions in  mingled  expostulation,  reproach, 
wrath,  grief,  and  commiseration.  Hibernian 
accents  reply.     Infantile  shrieks  follow  ] 

The  Caller  [panic-stricken]—  Good-by  1  [Hast- 
ily escapes.] 

[Noise  gradually  subsides  through  a  lengthened 
diminuendo,  occupying  fifteen  minutes.  Re- 
enter Mrs.  Youngwife,  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement.] 

Mrs.  Youngwife — Oh,  what  do  you  think? 
That  wretched  Ellen  had  left  him — actually  left  him, 
the  faithless  thing,  when  she'd  only  been  sitting  there 
three  hours  —  and  the  poor,  dear,  blessed  little 
angel 

Henry  [with  a  worm-will-turn  sort  of  calmness] 
—Well  ? 

Mrs.  Youngwife— Had  waked  up— waked  up,  I 
say 

Henry  [still  calm]— What  of  it? 

Mrs.  Youngwife  [remarkably  near  hysterics] — 
.What  of  it  ?  What  of  it  1  Oh  1  When  Lucius  is  a 
father,  Lucius  never  will  say  "What of  it?"  when 
his  wife  tells  him — oh  I  haven't  you  any  feelings  ? 
Lucius  would  have.  He,  at  least,  will  be  paternal, 
Lucius  will  I     For  Lucius 

Henry  [in  utter  desperation] — Con-found  Lucius  1 
[A  tempest  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Curtain, 
quick  as  may  be.] — Manly  H.  Pike. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


The  Prince  of  Naples  has  a  passion  for  old  coins. 
He  has,  in  fact,  the  finest  collection  of  mediaeval 
coins  in  Europe,  which  he  began  to  collect  when  a 
mere  child.  The  king  and  queen  fostered  his  collec- 
tion by  giving  him  old  coins  on  each  birthday  and 
name-day  ;  and,  indeed,  on  every  day  when  presents 
are  given.  jihwt 


The  finest  Hotel 
in  Europe  solicits 
(American  patronage 

HOTEL 

LONDON,  Eng. 

A  Fashionable  Anqlo-American  'Resort 


£ANIC 


S.  8.  Alameda  sails 
via  Honolulu  and 
Auckland  for  Sydney, 
Wednesday,  June  14, 
1899,  at  10  p.  m. 

8.    8.    Australia,    for 


frimAnh/L-  Honolulu    only,    TVed- 

,  Spreckels  A  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
St.     Freight  Office,  337  Market  St.,  Son  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTK  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets 

atl  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

T>orlc.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  17 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  July  14 

Gaelic. .  .(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  Aug.  9 

Doric.. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Sept.  % 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


fe 


Toyo    Risen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 

U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m„  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Mam Tuesday,  June  27 

America  Maru Saturday,  July  22 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  August  17 

Via  Honolulu.     Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  io  a.  m.,  June  5, 
10,   15,   20,  25,   30,   July   5,   change   to 
company's  steamers  at  Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m„  June  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  July  5, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  r.  m.. 
_  June  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28,  August  2,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„ 
June  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  July  3,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
a.   m.,  June  3,  7,   11,   15,  19,  23,  27,  July  1,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  seventh  of  each  month. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOOPALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NETV  YORK and LIVERPOOL-, 

VIA  QUEENSTOTVN. 


UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.     D82  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
12,552  tons. 

GERMANIC  BRITANNIC 

OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tons.     Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A., 

94-96  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices  on 
Pacific  Coast. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 
New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis June  14  I  St.  Paul June  98 

Paris June  21  |  New  York July  1 

RED   STAR    LINK. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Friesland June  14  I  Westernland June  a8 

Southwark June  21  |  Kensington July     5 


EMPIRE    tlNE. 

To   Alaska   and    Cold 


Fields. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK.  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Heyman  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman  gave  a  delightful  dinner-party 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  on  Saturday  evening,  May 
27th,  in  honor  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  Mr.  Otto  Roth,  Mr.  Louis 
Svecenski,  and  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder.  Covers  were 
laid  for  ten,  After  dinner  the  quartet  played  Dvorak's 
famous  American  quartet  that  was  written  especially 
for  them.  A  large  gathering  of  members  of  the  club 
were  present  and  enjoyed  the  music. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe  and  Dr. 
Herbert  C.  Moffitt  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  June 
15th,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  2112  Pacific  Avenue.  Miss  Alice  Moffitt 
will  be  the  maid  of  honor. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Harriet  W. 
Kittredge  and  Mr.  Frank  F.  Baldwin.  Miss  Kit- 
tredgeisthe  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Kittredge,  of  Oakland.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Baldwin,  of  Honolulu. 

Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Bald- 
win will  be  married  on  Tuesday,  June  6th,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Glascock. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Stratton  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
June  6th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride-elect,  421  West 
Fifty-Seventh  Street  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  entertained  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  and  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  at  supper 
after  the  concert  on  Friday  evening,  May  26th. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Renee  Margaret  Roih  and 
Mr.  Manfried  Brandenstein  took  place  on  Thursday 
noon,  June  1st,  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  The  bride  is  the  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Roth,  and  the  groom  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Brandenstein.  Miss  Agnes 
Brandenstein  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  was  the 
only  attendant.  The  bride  wore  a  beautiful  robe  of 
white  satin,  flounced  with  point  lace.  After  the 
ceremony  a  wedding  breakfast  was  served,  and  later 
in  the  day  the  newly  married  couple  left  to  make  a 
northern  trip. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
her  residence,  931  Bush  Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  C. 
P.  Huntington.  The  menu  was  entirely  Mexican, 
and  the  decorations  savored  of  the  land  of  Monte- 
zuma. The  other  ladies  present  were  Mrs.  Harold 
Sewall.  Mrs.  Silas  Terry,  Mrs.  Dalzell  Brown,  Miss 
Campbell,  Miss  Terry,  and  Miss  Maude  North. 

The  Misses  Lucy  and  Alice  Moffitt,  of  Oakland, 
recently  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the  University  Club, 
as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe.  There 
were  handsome  decorations  and  an  elaborate  menu. 
The  others  present  were  :  Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  Mrs. 
Edson  F.  Adams,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Trowbridge,  Mrs. 
Folger,  Mrs.  Robert  Knight,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Edward  Howard,  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long, 
Mrs.  McNear,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  Mrs.  J.  H.  T.  Walk- 
ington,  Miss  Minnie  Jolliffe,  Miss  Josephine  Chabot, 
Miss  Belle  Mhoon,  and  Miss  Sadie  Sinclair. 

Mrs.  Clarence  V.  Fowler  gave  a  charming  luncheon 
recently  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Colonel  Henry 
M.  Robert,  U.  S.  A.,  "  Belmont,"  Haworth,  N.  J„ 
as  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  of 
this  city.  The  decorations  were  very  attractive,  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  hostess  was  unbounded. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Morton  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
in  honor  of  Miss  Brainard,  of  this  city,  at  her  home 
in  Los  Angeles.  Covers  were  laid  for  thirty  ladies, 
and  the  decorations  were  principally  of  La  France 


Tennis  and  Golf  Notes. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Lawn  Tennis  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  tournament  in  July,  but  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  decided  just  where  the  games  will  be  held. 
The  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  either  the  California 
courts  or  the  courts  at  San  Rafael.  Del  Monte  has 
been  talked  about,  but  its  distance  from  this  city  and 
the  attendant  expense  are  matters  that  militate 
against  selecting  that  place  for  the  tournament. 
Among  the  aspirants  for  championship  honors  will 
be  Dr.  C.  B.  Root  and  Harry  Weihe.  The  contest 
between  them  will  be  of  a  doubtful  character,  but  it 
looks  now  as  if  Weihe  will  win.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  Professor  Daily  has  a  desire  to  cross  racquets 
with  the  winner. 

There  will  be  round-robin  tournaments  at  the  Cali- 
fornia courts  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  among  the 
events  will  be  the  playing  off  of  the  singles  by  the 
three  winners  of  class  championships  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Audrey  is  here  from  Carson  City,  Nev.,  and 
has  been  making  overtures  to  Professor  Daily  to  go 
up  there  and  play  some  exhibition  games  during  the 
quiet  season.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  Daily 
would  accept  the  proposition,  as  it  might  benefit  him 


R0YAL ^ 


Powder 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Mad. a  from  Pure  Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar. 


and  it  would  assuredly  be  of  benefit  to  the  Nevadans, 
who  will  see  some  of  the  best  tennis  that  they  have 
ever  witnessed.  Daily  is  a  phenomenal  player,  and 
holds  rank  with  the  best  in  America'. 

The  new  council  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club  has 
started  in  systematically,  and  has  re-arranged  the 
finances  of  the  club,  which  are  now  in  good  con- 
dition. New  bonds  have  been  issued,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  when 
due,  and  for  the  sinking  fund.  The  bonds  will  be 
paid  off  within  ten  years,  The  names  of  fifteen  new 
applicants  for  membership  are  now  on  file.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  are  the  most  popular  days  for 
playing  off  challenges.  In  the  matches  played  be- 
tween Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Gilman  P. 
Brown,  Carter  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Brown,  and  E. 
J.  McCutchen  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  results  were 
in  favor  of  Judge  Morrow,  Mr.  Pomeroy  and 
Mr.  McCutchen.  Eighteen  holes  were  played,  and 
in  each  case  there  was  a  tie,  so  all  of  the  contest- 
ants had  to  play  nineteen  holes.  Much  interest  is 
being  shown  on  the  San  Rafael  links.  Instructor 
T.  W.  Tetley  reports  several  promising  pupils, 
especially  among  the  younger  element,  among  whom 
Clement  Arnold  and  Maurice  Dore  are  shaping  un- 
commonly well.  A  formal  opening  of  the  course 
will  take  place  on  June  24th,  when  there  will  be  a 
tournament  of  many  contests  over  a  course  of  3,200 
yards.  The  full  course  of  6,250  yards  will  be  opened 
later.  The  eighteen  grass  greens  are  looking  well, 
but  some  of  those  sown  recently  are  too  tender  for 
use  at  present. 

J.  G.  Tait,  an  old  school  companion  of  T.  W. 
Tetley,  has  won  the  championship  for  amateurs  in 
the  old  country.  H.J.  Wbigham,  Tetley,  and  Tait 
were  at  school  together  in  1883. 

Among  the  many  who  were  on  the  San  Rafael  links 
on  Saturday,  May  27th,  were  : 

General  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield.  Judge  W.  W. 
Morrow,  Miss  Eleanor  Morrow,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fech- 
teler,  Mr.  E.J.  McCutchen,  Mr.  W.  G.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Emerson  Warfield,  Mr.  Worthington  Ames,  Miss 
Alice  Ames,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gilman  P.  Brown,  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Kautz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
H.  Green,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Bush,  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Burke,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Boyd,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Denis 
Arnold,  Mr.  Clement  Arnold,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  L.  Gerstle,  Mr.  William  L,  Gerstle, 
Miss  Grace  Hecht,  Mr.  L.  Van  Winkle,  Baron 
von  Schroder,  Baron  Alexis  von  Schroder,  Mr. 
Howard  Parker,  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  Mr. 
E,  M.  Greenway,  Miss  Th6re;e  Morgan,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Griffith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Howitt,  Lieu- 
tenant Roberts,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Ben  Holladay,  Mr. 
W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Sonntag,  Mr. 
Ignatz  Steinhart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay, 
and  Mr,  Greer. 

Affairs  are  progressing  nicely  at  the  Oakland  Golf 
Club  and  the  members  are  taking  much  interest  in 
the  game.  The  foursome  match  for  gentlemen  on 
Decoration  Day  was  most  interesting.  George  D. 
Greenwood  and  Mr.  Smith  won  from  H.  M.  A. 
Miller  and  E.  R.  Folger,  one  up.  The  Tibbetts's 
cup  was  won  by  Richard  Cooke,  who  defeated  J.  A. 
Folger  in  the  finals,  five  up.  In  the  contest  for  the 
Captain's  cup  C.  P.  Hubbard  defeated  J.  A.  Folger 
by  covering  the  eighteen  holes  in  ninety-four  strokes, 
which  is  the  best  score  that  has  ever  been  made  on 
the  Oakland  links. 

The  new  professional  coach  of  the  San  Francisco 
Golf  Club  has  arrived  here.  His  name  is  David 
Stephenson,  and  he  came  direct  from  North  Berwick, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  engaged  for  the  club  by  John 
Lawson,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  famous  golfer 
named  Sayres.  Mr.  Lawson  is  expected  back  in 
August.  There  will  be  the  usual  practice  games  on 
the  Presidio  links  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The 
project  of  piping  water  to  the  greens  is  being  vigor- 
ously agitated. 

» — «»    ■ 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet  Concert. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet,  of  Boston,  gave  a  concert  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
May  27th.  The  following  programme  was  presented 
before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience : 

Quartet  in  G-major,  allegro  con  spirit©,  adagio 
sostenuto,  menuetto  (presto),  finale  (allegro  ma  non 
troppo),  Haydn  ;  quartet  in  E-fiat  major,  op.  74, 
poco  adagio — allegro,  adagio  ma  non  troppo,  presto 
— allegretto  con  variazioni,  Beethoven  ;  quartet  in 
D-minor,  op.  posthum,  allegro,  andante  con  molto, 
scherzo  (allegro  molto),  presto,  Schubert. 


The  O' Sullivan  Song  Recital. 

Mr.  Denis  O'Sullivan  gave  a  song  recital  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening. 
May  30th,  and  was  greeted  by  many  of  his  friends. 
His  selections  were  entirely  Irish  songs.  As  this  class 
of  music  is  the  one  in  which  he  has  made  his  prin- 
cipal study,  he  naturally  made  a  success  before  his 
auditors.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart 
in  the  accompaniments.  The  programme  was  as 
follows : 

(a)  "  Come  All  Ye  True  Bred  Irishmen,"  (b)  "  I 
Love  Me  Ould  Ireland,"  (Shamus's  song  on  the  way 
to  the  gallows),  from  the  opera  "  Shamus  O'Brien," 
Stanford;  (c)  "Savourneen  Dheelish"  (in  Gaelic), 
arranged  by  Stanford;  (d)  "The  Flower  of  the 
Flock,"  Milligan  Fox;  (e)  "The  Donovans,"  ar- 
ranged by  Needham  ;  (a)  "  My  Dark  Rosaleen," 
Needham;  (b)  "The  Kerry  Gow,"  (c)  "The 
Cuckoo  Madrigal,"  (d)  "  Over  Here,"  (ej  ■■  Heigh- 
ho  the  Morning  Dew,"  Folk  Songs,  arranged  by 
Charles  Wood  ;  (a)  "  When  in  Death  I  Shall  Calm 
Recline,"  (b)  "  Little  Mary  Cassidy,"  (c)  "  Drimin 


Dhu  "  (little  black  cow),  arranged  by  Somervell ;  (d) 

"Widow  Machree,"  arranged  by  Mary  Carmichael, 

Lover  ;    "The  Wearin'  o'  the  Green,"  traditional  ; 

(a)  "Believe  Me,  if  All  Those  Endearing  Young 

Charms,"  (b)  "The  Young  May  Moon,"  (c)  "  'Tis 

Sweet  to  Think,"  Moore  ;  (d)  "The  Low-Backed 

Car,"  Lover. 

• — ♦ — • 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


Loose  Methods  in  Official  Business. 

Treasurer's  Office,  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  May  29,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  the  twen- 
tieth inst.  there  appears  an  editorial  on  the  financial 
management  of  the  city  government  which,  in  some 
respects,  is  a  fair  and  just  criticism,  and  I  am  always 
pleased  when  a  journal  of  the  high  character  of  the 
Argonaut  deals  with  these  questions,  that  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  welfare  of  tbis  municipality. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  make  men  honest  by  legisla- 
tion, every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
city  government  and  the  treasurer's  bondsmen  from 
loss.  The  present  system  of  checking  and  auditing 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  our  human  wisdom  can  devise, 
and  is  successful  in  preventing  fraud  if  it  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  but  in  this  age  of  great  haste  officials 
sometimes  become  indifferent  and  careless,  and  in- 
struct subordinates  not  authorized  by  law  to  sign 
their  names  with  rubber  stamps  to  important  docu- 
ments. When  heads  of  departments  become  lax  in 
their  methods,  subordinates  become  bold  in  their 
attempts  to  loot  the  treasury,  as  shown  in  the  case  of 
McGlade  and  others. 

The  remedy  which  you  suggest,  that  the  treas- 
urer's office  be  dispensed  with  and  the  city  funds  de- 
posited in  the  banks,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
balance  of  your  conservative  and  sensible  article, 
for  banks  have  been  robbed  in  broad  daylight  as  well 
as  under  cover  of  darkness  by  gentlemen  skilled  in 
the  art  of  forgery.  In  addition  to  many  others  that 
I  might  cite,  the  case  of  the  twelve-dollar  check 
changed  to  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  cashed 
at  one  of  our  leading  banks  and  accepted  by  an- 
other, is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  If 
the  abolition  of  the  treasury  department  would  pre- 
vent forgery  and  other  crimes  and  make  men  honest, 
I  should  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  same. 

Very  respectfully  yours,     1.  J.  Truman, 
Treasurer  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

A  Resolution  of  Thanks. 

San  Francisco,  May  31,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Copies  of  the  inclosed 
resolutions  were  furnished  the  representatives  of  the 
San  Francisco  daily  press,  with  a  special  request  for 
insertion,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  it  has  been  pub- 
lished by  none.  No  person  can  peruse  any  of  these 
papers  without  realizing  that  any  resolution  of  con- 
demnation of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  would 
have  met  with  a  hearty  reception  and  prompt  publica- 
tion. Can  it  be  possible  that  not  a  single  one  of  your 
dailies,  morning  or  evening,  possesses  sufficient  mag- 
nanimity of  soul  to  give  their  enemy  credit  for  at  least 
one  good  deed  ?  We  are  assured  by  resident  friends 
that  the  Argonaut  is  not  only  fearless,  but  just.  May 
we  ask  you  then  to  publish  the  resolution  and  enable 
the  public  to  know  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
does  do  good  by  affording  free  transportation  to 
gospel-cars  and  missionaries,  and  that  four  millions  of 
Baptists  in  the  United  States  are  grateful  for  facilities 
afforded  in  carrying  on  Christian  work  in  thinly  set- 
tled districts  ?  Yours  truly, 

Boston  W.  Smith, 
General  Manager  Chapel  Car  Work. 
Whereas,  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  granted  numerous  courtesies  to  our  Chapel 
Car  Missionaries, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be 
extended  the  officials  by  the  Baptist  denomination 
assembled  in  their  anniversaries  at  San  Francisco, 
May  24-31,  1899. 

And  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  also  furnished  the 
daily  press  of  San  Francisco. 

(Signed)  A.  J.  Rowland, 

General  Secretary. 
Robt.  G.  Seymour, 
Missionary  and  Bible  Secretary. 
Boston  W.  Smith, 
General  Manager  Chapel  Car  Work. 


If  you  want  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  day's  outing  take  a 
trip  on  the  Scenic  Railway  up  Mt.  Tamalpais.  The 
accommodations  at  the  Tavern  are  excellent,  while 
adjoining  it  is  a  cozy  little  pavilion  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  take  their  own  lunch. 


Travelers  this  year  avoid  the  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II., 
April  29th.  First  June  Party  by  Umbria, 
May  27th.  For  other  parties  see  free  illus- 
trated programme. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

621    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


Pullman  Car 
to  Paso  Robles 


Visitors  to  this  beautiful  resort  may 
enjoy  the  luxurious  comfort  of  a 
Pullman  car  direct  to  the  hotel. 
Invalids  or  convalescents  avoid  the 
usual  tediousness  of  traveling. 
Hot  Sulphur  and  Mud  Baths. 


Otto  E.  Nhveb,  Prop. 
Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


City  Office, 
636  Market  St. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co/s  Extra  Dry 

XXTHIUE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1898  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming  ■ 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSITVAULTS 

First  National  Bank 

N.W  COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STS. 

STOKES  Trunks  for  One  Dollar  a  Month. 

RENTS  Safe*  for  S5  a  year,  furnishing  the 
must  perfect  Hecurlty  for  valuables  of  all 
descriptions.      Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


ACME 

WARMING 
VESSEL. 


INVALUABLE 


During  Sickness.  Moist  or  Dry  Heat. 
Better  than  a  Poultice.  Never  Leaks. 
Fits  any  part  of  the  Body.  Being 
Copper,  outlasts  Rubber.  Call  and 
see,  or  send  stamp  for  Descriptive 
Booklet  to 

G.  I..  NOBLE  &  < 
421  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


CO., 

.,  s.: 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company 
will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  i3,  No. 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tuesday. 
the  sixth  day  of  June,  1809,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

E.  K.  COLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hottl. 


Delightful 
Dinner 

High  up  above  the  busy  street, 
15th  floor  of  Call  Building.  Air  al- 
ways fresh  and  clear.  View  for  many 
miles  —  see  the  city  thoroughly. 
French  dinner  with  wine  Ji,  or  a  la 
carte.  Music  every  evening  between 
6  and  8  p.  M. 

SPRECKELS  ROTISSERIE, 

ALBERT  WOLFF,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL 

AND  COTTAGES. 


MATEO 

SAN  MATEO 


An  excellent  place  to  spend  the  summer, 
Cnlglne  unsurpassed.     Climate  delightful. 

Beautiful  grounds.     Tennis  Courts. 

W.  G.  GRAHAM,  Fropri etor . 


The  New 
Vendome 

Rebuilt  and  ready ;  thirty-six  new 
suites  in  addition  to  former  accommo- 
dations, each  with  bath  and  toilet. 
Complete  new   furnishings   throughout. 

Headquarters  for  Mt.  Hamilton  visit- 
ors. 

GEO.  P.  SNELL,  Manager,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  HI.  TV.  DENVER. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

HEWLI    BEFITTED    WITH    AIL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Leasee 

San  Frnncigoo,  Cal. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    8TREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

I>.  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Motet 


JUNE    5,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts, 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume*  or  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  after  a  stay  of  some  five 
months  on  this  coast,  left  for  the  East  early  in  the 
week. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  and  Miss  Alice  Hoffman 
returned  from  Honolulu  to  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  on  Monday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  left  New  York  for 
this  city  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  sailed  from  New  York  for 
England  a  fortnight  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Gerstle  have  moved  into 
their  new  residence  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Small  and  family  have  gone  to  Napa 
Soda  Springs  for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  and  family  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage at  Santa  Barbara  for  the  summer.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Moulder,  returned  on  Wednesday  last 
from  San  Rafael,  where  she  has  spent  the  month  of 
May  with  her  son. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Holbrook  will  spend  his  summer 
between  Sausalito  and  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whittier,  Miss  Terry,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Terry,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  Nathaniel  N.  Wilson  spent  Sunday  last  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Sewell  returned  to  Hono- 
lulu on  the  Oceanic  steamer  Australia,  which  sailed 
on  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gwin,  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  and 
Miss  Carrie  Gwin  will  spend  the  summer  at  San 
Jose\ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Boardman  left  for  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael  on 
Thursday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  left  on  Friday  last 
for  San  Mateo,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  at  her  home  near  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson  were  in  New  York 
last  week  en  route  to  Europe.  They  expect  to  make 
a  stay  of  some  duration  at  Marienbad,  Austria. 

Miss  Thcrcie  Morgan  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  with  Mrs.  Fechteler  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alec  B.  Wiberforce  left  during  the 
week  on  a  trip  to  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  left  on  Monday 
last  for  a  short  visit  to  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alphonso  Wigmore  are  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  lgnatz  Steinhart  have  rented  a 
cottage  in  San  Rafael  and  will  move  over  there  for 
the  summer  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  George  S.  Mearns  left  last  Wednesday  for 
Cook's  Inlet,  Alaska,  and  will  be  away  about  four 
months. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson  and  Mr.  R.  M,  Hotaling  have 
returned  from  their  visit  to  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  have  gone  to  San 
Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Butters  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Major  Ben  C.  Truman,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Truman  and  Miss  Truman,  will  leave  for  Los 
Angeles  to-day  (Saturday)  after  pleasantly  passing  a 
week  here. 

Miss  Mollie  Thomas  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  at  her  country  home  in  Napa 
County, 

Mrs.  Daniells  and  her  two  children  went  to  the 
Hotel  Rafael  on  Thursday  last  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  John  C.  Kirkpatrick  was  in  New  York  early  in 
the  week. 

Among  recent  gatherings  of  Califomians  in  Vienna 
were  the  following :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hirschfelder, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Rosenbaum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Heyman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Rosen- 
baum, who  celebrated  their  meeting  by  both  dinners 
and  theatre -parties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Marion  Smith,  Miss  Smith,  and 
Miss  Grace  Sperry  left  last  week  for  the  East,  where 
they  will  spend  the  next  four  months  at  Shelter 
Island. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for 
St.  Louis,  to  join  his  wife,  who  will  remain  East  to 
continue  her  musical  studies. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Stanton  is  spending  the  summer  at 
her  country  home,  "  Walnut  Heights,"  Aptos,  Santa 
Cruz  County. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Noble,  who  has  been  residing  for  the 
past  three  years  in  New  York,  is  now  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Duff  Green,  in  this  city. 

Lord  and  Lady  Richard  Undy  arrived  from  the 
Orient  early  in  the  week  en  route  to  England,  and 
were  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  William  Van  Bergen  has  returned  to  this  city 
after  a  prolonged  visit  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de  Robles. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Parson,  of  Belvedere,  was  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Emeline  Childs  and  Miss  Hortense  Cbilds, 
of  Los  Angeles,  have  been  passing  the  week  in  this 
city. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  FolgerandMrs.  George  Cooke,  who  have 
been  sojourning  at  the  Hotel  EI  Paso  de  Robles,  have 
returned  to  Oakland. 

Mrs.  George  G.  Carr  returned  on  Thursday  from 
Los  Angeles  where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Edwin  T.  Eari. 

Senor  and  Mme.  de  Serninario  have  taken  a  cottage 
at  Santa  Monica  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Smith,  of  Stanford  University, 
were  guests  at  the  California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Moore,  of  Alameda,  regis- 
tered at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whittier  were  visitors  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  tbe  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Sherwood  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  M.  ...  ioi..h^-i>.  of  San  Anselmo,  was  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  W.  Smith  came  up  from 


Menlo  Park  during  the  week,  and  were  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Barringer,  of  Philadelphia,  is  visiting 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Wethered, 
at  their  residence,  2109  Pacific  Avenue. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  EI  Paso 
de  Robles  were  Mr.  John  K.  Avis,  Mr.  George  B. 
Shorey,  of  Seattle,  Mrs.  L.  Harris,  Miss  Belle 
Stone,  Mr.  John  G.  French,  Mrs.  S.  Sussman  and 
Miss  Sussman,  Mr.  K.  J.  Harrington,  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Deems,  Mrs.  Easton-Mills,  Mr.  V.  A.  Scheller,  of 
San  Jose\  Mr.  J.  T.  Fogarly,  Mr.  C.  E.  Palmer,  of 
Oakland,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Jones. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  C.  A.  Cook,  of  Boston,  Miss  M.  C.  Lyman  and 
Mr.  Henry  Lyman,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Donald,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  J.  Cooper,  Mrs.  George  K.  Cooper,  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Davol,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Misses  Hazel  and 
Jessie  Wiley,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Lacy,  Mr.  A.  S.  J.  Holt, 
Mr.  Lester  A.  Wright,  Mr.  A.  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Morse,  Mr.  William  Tappenbach, 
and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Greer. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Mateo  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Cook,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Miss  C.  Phelps  Stokes,  of  New  York,  Miss  V.  L. 
Mitchell,  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  M.  B.  Gifford,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  D.  W.  Loebenstein,  of  Honolulu, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Brown  and  Miss  Brown,  of  Lon- 
don, Mrs.  Roland  A.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Brown 
Everts,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  C.  P.  Nathan,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Nathan,  Mr.  Mitchel  W.  Nathan,  Mrs.  James 
O'Brien,  Miss  Owens,  Mr.  Frances  M.  Gose,  Mr, 
L.  M.  Hoefler,  and  Mr.  John  Lee. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Morton,  of  Tulare,  Mr.  C. 
C.  Royce,  of  Chico,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Gaines,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Waterhouse,  of 
Placer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Pierce,  of  Oakland,  Mr. 
T.  F.  McGovern,  of  Sonoma,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Ivett,  of 
Pacific  Grove,  Mr.  H.  C.  Wyatt,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Starr  and  Mr.  George  E.  Starr,  of  Port- 
land, Or.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Rice,  of  Ventura, 
Mr.  M.  Gilbert,  of  Modesto,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Robin- 
son, of  Coronado,  Mr.  E.  J.  Miley,  of  Winters,  and 
Mr.  M.  S.  Arndt,  of  Stockton. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  "at  the  Tavern  of  Tam- 
alpais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bishop,  of  San 
Jos6,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Splivalo,  of  Belmont,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Shultze,  of  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Johnson,  ofgLos  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Bain, 
of  Yokohama,  Mr.  Robert  MacArthur,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  J.  N.  Crounce,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Miller,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Grunsky,  Mr.  R.  R.  Searle,  Mr.  E.  W.  Scott  and 
Mr.  Minot  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Frolich,  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Graham.  Miss  Adelaide  Jenkins,  Mr.  I. 
Steinhart,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Stewart. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major  General  W.  R.  Shatter,  U.  S.  A.,  spent 
Memorial  Day  in  San  Jos£. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and 
Mrs.  Darling  are  visiting  Dresden,  Germany,  where 
they  expect  to  remain  for  several  months. 

Brigadier- General  Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, and  Mrs.  Miller  left  on  Tuesday  for  the  East. 
They  will  go  first  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  they 
will  visit  relatives,  and  later  proceed  to  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  where  they  will  reside  permanently. 

General  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from 
the  North- West  early  in  the  week,  and  after  a  short 
stay  in  this  city  proceeded  to  Denver,  Col.  On 
Friday  of  last  week  he  visited  Vancouver  Barracks, 
where  he  was  given  an  informal  reception. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  King,  U.  S.  V.,  arrived 
from  Manila  on  Thursday  on  the  transport  City  of 
Puebla. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Eldridge,  wife  of  Chief- Engineer 
Eldridge,  U.  S.  N,,  sailed  from  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
on  May  29th,  for  Japan,  where  she  will  reside  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Yokohama. 

Doctor  Girard,  U.  S.  A.,  having  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  connection  with  the  new  hospital  at  the 
Preside  has  taken  quarters  at  that  post  in  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Major  and  Mrs.  John  Darling. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Alexander  Sharp,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  spoken  of  as  executive  officer  of  the  Hartford, 
soon  to  be  commissioned  as  a  training-ship. 

Captain  F.  F.  Eastman,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  recently  returned  from  Manila,  is  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Wholley  has  taken  quarters  at  Van- 
couver Barracks,  where  she  will  await  the  return  of 
Colonel  Wholley,  U.  S.  V.,  when  the  mustering  out 
of  the  Washington  volunteers  takes  place. 

Major  W.  Qointin,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U,  S.  A., 
was  at  tbe  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Passed  Assistant- Engineer  Emory  Winship,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Lieutenants  Miles  C.  Gorgas  and  Henry 
Minelt,  U.  S.  N.,  were  passengers  on  tbe  United 
States  naval  transport  Solace,  which  arrived  from 
Manila  last  Saturday.  The  officers  of  the  Solace 
are :  Commander  Andrew  Duolap ;  Lieutenant- 
Commander  F.  W.  Coffin  ;  executive  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Harry  Kimmell  ;  navigator,  Lieutenant  W.  G. 
Miller  ;  Ensigns  W.  T.  Cluverius  and  E.  H.  Camp- 
bell ;  Passed  Assistant- Engineer  J.  M.  Pickrell  ; 
Surgeon  William  H.  Rush  ;  Assistant-Surgeon  Lip- 
pett  ;  Assistant- Paymaster  Samuel  Bryan, 

"An  Enemy  to  the  King," 

Stephens's  great  novel,  is  now  issued  in  paper,  at 
50  cents,  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  Street. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


—  A   PLACE  OF    INTEREST  FOR  VISITORS   IS    THE 

Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.    No.  113  Geary  Street. 


—  For  fine  diamond  jewelry  or  artistic 
silverware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  gold  and  silversmith, 
10  Post  Street. 


Love's  Gifts. 
If  I  love  you,  will  you  give 

To  me  the  sweetest  flowers 
That  on  breezy  hill-sides  live 

Or  bloom  in  faerie  bowers  ? 
You  shall  have  thera,  every  one, 

Loveliest  flowers  that  blow, 
Blossoming  in  shade  or  sun — 

(And  thorns  therewith,  I  know  1  ) 
If  I  love  you,  will  you  bring 

The  pearls  from  the  wide  sea 
To  bang  about  me  as  I  sing 

My  rarest  songs  for  thee  ? 
All  the  pearls  from  all  tbe  seas 

I'll  bring  them  to  you,  dear, 
Lovely  as  your  melodies — 

(And  for  each  pearl,  a  tear  I ) 

If  I  love  you,  wilt  you  take 

The  bright  stars  from  the  sky, 
Crowning  me,  for  sweet  Love's  sake, 

Your  queen  and  goddess  high  ? 
I  will  give  the  crown  to  you, 

Shining  stars  that  will  not  fade. 
You  shall  have  all  worship  true — 

(Yes,  and  death  therewith,  poor  maid  ! 
— Hildegarde  Hawthorne  in  June  Harper's. 

The  Ute  Lover. 
Beneath  the  burning,  brazen  sky, 

The  yellowed  tepees  stand  ; 
Not  far  away  a  singing  river 

Sets  through  the  sand. 
Within  the  shadow  of  a  lofty  willow 

The  tired  ponies  keep  ; 
The  wild  land,  misted  white  with  sunshine, 

Lies  wrapped  in  sleep. 

From  out  a  clump  of  cool  green  hazel 

A  low  wail  floats, 
In  endless  repetition  of  a  wooer's 

Melancholy  notes  ; 
So  sad,  so  sweet,  so  elemental, 

All  lovers'  paio. 
Seems  borne  upon  its  sobbing  cadence — 

The  love-song  of  tbe  plain. 
From  frenzied  cry  forever  falling 

To  the  winds'  wild  moan, 
It  seems  the  voice  of  anguish  calling, 
"  Alone  1  alone  I  " 

Wrought  from  the  winds  forever  moaning 

On  the  plain, 
Caught  from  the  agonies  of  woman 

la  maternal  pain, 
It  holds  within  its  simple  measure 

All  death  of  joy, 
Breathed  though  it  be  by  smiling  maiden 

Or  lithe  brown  boy. 

This  magic  dwells  within  the  cadence 

And  short  refrain  : 
It  helps  the  exiled  people  of  the  mountain 

Endure  the  plain  ; 
For  when  at  night  the  stars,  a-glitter, 

Defy  the  moon, 
The  maiden  listens,  leans  to  seek  her  lover 

Where  the  waters  croon. 
Flute  on,  O  lithe  and  tuneful  Utah, 

Pipe  from  the  shade  ; 
There  are  no  other  joys  secure  to  either 

Man  or  maid. 
Soon  you  shall  know  the  tribal  sorrow. 

Untouched  of  mirth. 
For  on  you  lies  the  white  man's  gory 

Greed  of  earth. 

Strange  that  to  me  that  burning  desert 

Seems  so  dear ! 
Its  flaming  sky  and  lonely  mesa, 

Flat  and  drear, 
Call  me,  call  me  as  tbe  flute  of  Aglar 

Calls  his  mate — 
This  wild,  sad,  sunny,  brazen  country, 

Hot  as  hate. 

Again  the  glittering  sky  uplifts  star-blazing, 

Again  the  stream 
From  out  the  far-ofi*  snowy  mountains 

Sings  through  my  dream  ; 
And  on  the  air  I  hear  the  flute-voice  calling, 

The  lovers  croon, 
And  see  the  listening,  longing  maiden 

Lit  by.  the  moon. 

— Hamlin  Garland  in  June  Century. 

The  Pilgrim. 

Where  is  the  haunt  of  Peace, 

The  place  of  all  release — 

Tell  me,  O  Wind— the  House  of  sweet  repose  ? 
"  Night's  dusky  tent  is  spread 

For  tired  heart  and  head, 

And  very  fragrant  is  Night's  orchard-close." 

What  of  the  soundless  deep, 

Those  shining  plains  of  Sleep 

Whence  the  adventurer  returns  no  more  ? 
"  Sleep  is  a  golden  sea, 

With  billows  great  and  free. 

But  still  they  bear  the  swimmer  back  to  shore." 

Nay,  tell  me  farther  yet, 

Where  no  swift  waters  fret, 

Where  rose  and  violet 

Eogarland  not,  nor  ever  blooms  the  May — 

Tell  me,  O  Wind,  for  you  must  know  tbe  way. 
"  Death's  black  pavilion  stands 

In  the  Unshapen  Lands, 

And  in  Death's  garden  all  the  flowers  are  gray." 
-Rosamund  Marriott  Watson  in  June  Scribner"s. 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms— 900  with  bath. 

Booms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


OUR    BID    FOR 

YOUR    BUSINESS 

SERVICEABLE 
ATISFACTORY 
H 


FUMMER    STYLES 


Popular  Prices 


,    $4,    $5,    $6,    $7. 


FINE  SHOES 

830-832-834  MARKET  STREET,' 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 
•Phone  Main  1659. 


ENNEN'S  tSlSK 


■\A  Positive  fielief  for 

PRICKLY  HEAT, 
CRAFHTG  and  SUTTBTTRH 
ami  all  afflictions  of  tbe  skin . 
u7"J  little  higher  in  price  than 
worthless  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
for  it."     Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
.  abon.     Delightful  after  shaving.    Sold 
rTerywbere.ormariedonreceiptofaSO.    GetMennen's  (the 
[  original).  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Hewuk,  N.  J. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XLIII. 


The  Forty-Third  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  nets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XLIII.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  SB. 00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  846 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured  ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint, 
ments.  War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

A  College  of  Engineering.  Mechanical.  Electrical,  Civil 
Engineering  ;  Chemical  Courses  ;  Architecture.  Exten- 
sive shops.  Modernly  equipped  laboratories  in  all  depart- 
ments. Expenses  low.  17th  year.  For  catalog  address 
C.  L.  MEES,  President,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


nnnuT7  cnunni  FOR  young  ladies. 

UllUnil  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila. 
delphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bknnbtt  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa, 


SOHMERPIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST 

BYRON  MAUZY7  308  Post  St. 

All  the  latest  Music-Books,  etc.,  in  oar  Sheet-Music  Department. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


June  5,  1899. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

THIS  WONDERFUL  CREATION  OF 
NATURE  IS  NOW  AT  ITS  BEST 

Just  what  that  means,  however,  the  ablest  writers  and 
the  most  talented  artists  have  been  unable  to  tell  us. 
They  have  written  volumes  and  have  painted  the  very 
heavens  in  their  efforts  to  do  the  subject  justice,  but  in 
despair  have  finally  exclaimed 

Go  and  See  for  Yourself 

Now  that's  good  advice.  You  will  find  there  a  narrow, 
crooked  chasm  seven  miles  long,  with  rugged  battle- 
mented  walls  10  times  higher  than  the  highest  building. 
You  will  find  water-falls  leaping  from  vertical  cliffs  10 
times  higher  than  Niagara.  You  will  see  mountain  parks 
studded  with  every  variety  of  forest  tree  and  flowering 
shrub.  You  will  see  thundering  torrents,  roaring  cata- 
racts, beautiful  lakes,  inspiring  skies,  brilliant  rainbows,  a 
wealth  of  ferns  and  plant  beauty,  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
air  bursting  their  very  throats  in  song  for  the  pure  ecstasy 
of  living. 
THE  TRIP  HAS  NO  HARDSHIPS 

You  go  in  a  "^luxurious  sleeping-car  to  within  6s  miles 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  com- 
fortable coaches  over  a  fine  turnpike. 

Hotel  rates  in  the  Valley  are  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per 
day ;  and  the  charges  for  guides  and  saddle  animals  vary 
from  $1.00  for  a  trip  on  the  floor  of  the  Valley,  to  $4.00 
for  an  all-day  trip  up  the  difficult  trails. 

The  side  trip  to  the  famous 

MARIPOSA  BIG   TREES 

is  $2.00,  and  should  always  be  included. 

Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent  will  tell  you  all  about 
Ticket  Rates  and  Train  Movements.  He  will  also  give 
you  a  folder  containing  other  information  about  Yosemite. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COUP  ANT. 

(pacific  svsthm.) 

Trains    leave   and   are    dne   to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  June  1,  1899. 


7.OO  A 
7.OO  A 

7.OO  A 
7-30  * 

8.CO  A 
8.30  A 

8.3O  A 
9-00  A 

g.ooA 


IO.OO  A 
II.OO A 

12. CO  M 


*I.OO  P 
3.OO  P 
4.OO   P 


4-30  * 
4.30  * 
5.00  P 


5-3°  * 
5-3°  * 

5.30  P 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
*6.oo  P 
7.00  P 


t8.oo  P 


Benicia,  Suisnn,  and  Sacramento. ...        5.45  p 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5.45  P 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Ramsey 8 .  45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...        8.45  p 
San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,    Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4  ■  15  p 

■■Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 4.15  P 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.      11 .45  A 
Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

Fresno,      Eakersfield,      Santa     Bar- 
bara, Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  p 
Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.        2.45  r 
Niles,   Livermore,   Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hartford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville. . . ' 415  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  P 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.       5.45  p 
Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa g .  15  a 

Benicia,      Vacaville,       Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville 10.45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond      12.15  p 
The  Owl.  Tracy,  Fresno,  Bakersfield, 
Saugus  for  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 9.45  a 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 

Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles 8.45  a 

Santa  F<=  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6  .  45  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. . . .        9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  J  ose" 7 .  45  a 

Vallejo 12.15  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Paget 

Sound,  and  East 7 .45  a 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions lio.5o  p 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


17.45  A    Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 .  05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  CentervDle,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

'9.15  P  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose*,  New 
Almaden,  Felton.  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  ana    Principal   Way 

Stations "10.50  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions         g . 20  A 

54.15  p    Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 

tions /9-30  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
*7->5  9-°°      11.00  a.m.,     |i.oo    *2.oo    t3.oo 

*4  00  ]5.oo      *6.oop.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
lo.oo  a.m.  {12.00  *i.oo  |a.oo  *3.oo  14.00  *s.oof.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6.io  A    Ocean  View,  South  San  Francisco...      *6-30  p 
*7.ooa    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  p 

{7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose.  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations J8 .  35  p 

9.00  a  San  Jos6,  Tres  Finos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Lois  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  P 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oqa 

11.30  a    San  JosJ  and  Way  Statloas., 5.30  r 

*a.4S  f  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Job*",  Gllroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *zo.36  A 

•3.30  r    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations *g.oo  a 

*4>i5  p  San  ,'ose*  and  Principal  Way  Stations  g.45  a 
*5.oo  P  San  .  ose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  A 
5.30  p    San  ,  os6  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8-35  A 

6.30  p    San  ,  ose"  and  Way  Stations 7 .30  p 

fn.45  P    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


a  for  Morning.  p  (or  Afternoon. 

*  Sunday  excepted.       t  Sunday  only.       f  Saturday  only. 

b  Saturday  and  Sunday. /Sunday  and  Monday. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
Inquire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 
formation. 


IOUESTEXjL    efts    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


and^rappRPg.  \  401-403  Sansome  St. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Undertaker  —  "  Busy  ?  "  Second  undertaker  — 
"  Rushed  to  death."— Judge. 

"Were  you  on  the  firing-line  during  the  war?" 
"Yes;  I  was  one  of  the  cooks." — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"She  has  a  complexion  like  a  tinted  china  cup." 
"  Yes  ;  it's  a  beautiful  mug."  —  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Bartender— "  Why  don't  you  get  out  and  hustle  ? 
Hard  work  never  killed  nobody."  Mose  Lazibones — 
"  Dat's  an  infernal  lie,  suh  !  I'se  lost  four  wives  dat 
way."—; Judge. 

Ned—"  I  ran  across  a  very  pretty  girl  this  morn- 
ing." Ted—"  Did  she  flirt  with  you  ?"  Ned—"  No  ; 
after  she  regained  consciousness  she  had  me  arrested 
for  scorching." — Ex. 

She — "Do  you  believe  the  howling  of  a  dog  is 
always  followed  by  death  ? "  He  —  "  No  ;  not 
always.  Sometimes  the  man  who  shoots  at  the  dog 
is  a  poor  marksman." — Chicago  News. 

Fortune-teller — "Your  future  husband  will  be 
tall,  have  dark  complexion,  and  be  very  wealthy." 
The  caller — "  Now,  tell  me  another  thing  ;  how  can 
I  get  rid  of  my  present  husband  ?  " —  Tit-Bits, 

"  If  you  won't  stand  up  and  fight,"  yelled  the 
American  soldier,  ' '  throw  down  your  arms  and  sur- 
render !  "  "You  make  me  tired  1  "  panted  the  Fili- 
pino.   And  he  kept  on  running. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Chappie — "Averted  tewibble  twagedy  just  now." 
Chollie — "Not  How?"  Chappie — "Man  said  he 
would  pound  me  to  mince-meat  if  I  did  not  give  him 
half  a  cwown,  and  I  gave  him  half  a  cwown." — Tit- 
Bits. 

Hoax — "See  that  little  chap  over  there?  He 
doesn't  look  like  a  celebrity,  and  yet  his  name  is  in 
every  one's  mouth."  Joax — "So?  Who  is  he?" 
Hoax—"  Why,  his  name's  Mohler." — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  man?"  "Oh,  I've  just 
had  a  quarrel  with  my  wife,"  "Well,  forget  and  for- 
give." "  I  never  can  forgive  her  ;  you  see,  I  was  in 
the  wrong."  "  Then,  in  that  case,  demand  an 
apology." — Harlem  Life. 

The  mistress — "  Bridget,  I  don't  think  it  looks 
well  for  you  to  entertain  company  in  the  kitchen  the 
way  you  do."  The  cook — "Thanks,  mum,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  t'  take  'im  int'  th'  parlr  ;  he  spits 
t'baccy." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

"She  is  America's  greatest  actress,"  said  Mrs. 
Tenspot,  speaking  of  a  tragedienne  whose  name 
came  up  in  conversation.  "  Indeed  1  Who  says 
so?"  asked  Mr.  Tenspot.  "The  man  who  makes 
the  pills  that  cured  her  of  indigestion." — Puck. 

Hardacre —  "  Zeke  answered  an  advertisement 
whar  they  said  they'd  send  him  a  church  organ  for  a 
dollar."  Crawfoot — "What  did  he  get?"  Hard- 
acre — "A  sample  copy  of  the  New  Light  marked  : 
'  This  is  the  best  church  organ  published.' " — Chicago 
News. 

Mrs.  Grimes — "Mr.  Gushwell  was  real  good, 
wa'n't  he?  "  Relic  of  departed  politician — "  Yes  ; 
but  one  thing  I  didn't  like,  what  he  said  about  Tom 
having  filled  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
Tom  was  no  beggar  ;  whatever  he  got  he  paid  for." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

He  (as  they  are  seated  in  a  quiet  nook  near  the 
links)— "  Are  you  quite  sure  we  never  met  before  this 
season?"  She — "Yes;  quite  positive."  He — "And 
you  haven't  a  sister  ?  "  She—"  No  ;  why  do  you 
ask?"  He— "Well,  I'm  positive  I  hugged  that 
shirt-waist  before,  somewhere." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Bridget  (reading  laboriously) — "  Hev  you  seen 
this,  Pat  ?  It  sez  here  that  whin  a  mon  loses  wan  av 
his  sinses,  his  other  sinses  get  more  develyuped.  F'r 
insians,  a  blind  mon  gets  more  sinse  av  hearin',  an' 

touch,  an' "    Pat — "  Shure,  an'  it's  quite  thrue  ; 

Oi've  not'eed  it  meself.  Whin  a  mon  has  wan  leg 
shorter  than  the  other,  begorra,  the  other  leg's 
longer,  isn't  it,  now?" — Ex. 

The  superintendent  of  a  city  Sunday-school  was 
making  an  appeal  for  a  collection  for  a  Shut-in  So- 
ciety, and  he  said:  "Can  any  boy  or  girl  tell  me 
of  any  shut-in  person  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ?  Ah, 
I  see  several  hands  raised.  That  is  good.  This 
little  boy  right  in  front  of  me  may  tell  me.  Speak 
up  good  and  loud,  so  that  all  will  hear  you,  Johnnie." 
"Jonah  1  "  shrieked  Johnnie. — Bazar. 


When  baby   is   teething   or   feverish,    ask  your 
druggist  for  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders. 


Aguinaldo  is  making  history  in  the  same  sense  that 
a  punching-bag  makes  muscles.— Puck. 


—  TO    RESTORE    GRAY    HAIR    TO    ITS    NATURAL 

color  use  Egyptian  Henna — a  vegetable  dye— per- 
fectly harmless,  and  the  effect  is  immediate.  All 
druggists  sell  it. 

• — ■*- — . 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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"Obelisk*'    "Neptune* 
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The  contest  for  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Henderson.of  sentatives  in  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress  has 
Iowa,  to  Succeed  taken  a  decided  turn  since  the  candidates 
Rhed  as  Speaker.  wno  were  desirous  of  succeeding  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Reed  were  enumerated  in  these  columns  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Since  that  time  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Massachu- 
setts have  definitely  withdrawn  their  favorite  sons,  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  one  of  the  two  candidates  of  New  York,  has  aban- 
doned the  field,  and  conceded  the  election  to  General 
Henderson,  of  Iowa,  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  now 
that  John  Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania,  will  become  an  active 
candidate  for  the  place. 

From  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Reed's  retirement  was  posi- 
tively assured,  and  various  congressmen  had  taken  the  field 
as  declared  candidates  for  the  Speakership,  the  campaign 
has  hinged  upon  the  one  central  question  whether  the  West- 
ern men  would  concentrate  their  strength  upon  a  single  can- 
didate or  would  divide  it  between  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  and 


Hopkins,  of  Illinois.  Until  that  matter  was  decided,  East- 
ern candidates  were  numerous,  active,  and  hopeful.  Now 
that  it  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  concentration  upon  one 
man,  Eastern  men  are  withdrawing  and  many  Eastern  mem- 
bers are  pledging  themselves  to  the  Western  man.  It  was 
seen  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  Republican 
votes  in  the  House,  more  than  enough  to  nominate  a 
Speaker  in  party  caucus  belonged  to  Western  members. 
After  a  number  of  conferences  and  comparisons  of  relative 
prospects,  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  withdrew  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral Henderson.  This  has  simplified  the  situation,  as  it 
narrows  the  contest  at  the  present  time  to  General  Hender- 
son in  the  West  and  James  S.  Sherman,  of  New  York,  in 
the  East. 

Since  this  situation  developed  the  Iowa  candidate  has 
been  in  almost  daily  receipt  of  pledges  of  support  from 
State  delegations  and  individual  members  East  and  South 
as  well  as  West,  until  his  election  is  practically  assured.  As 
we  write,  he  has  received  the  unanimous  pledges  of  Repub- 
lican State  delegations  as  follows:  Iowa,  n  ;  Illinois,  14; 
Wisconsin,  10  ;  Minnesota,  7  ;  Nebraska,  2  ;  Kentucky,  2  j 
Maryland,  4  ;  South  Dakota,  2  ;  Wyoming,  1  ;  and  Indiana, 
9 — making  a  total  of  62.  Add  to  these  the  following  partial 
delegations  and  scattering  members  already  pledged  :  Ohio, 
14;  Massachusetts,  8;  New  Jersey,  2;  Maine,  2 ;  Ver- 
mont, 1  ;  Connecticut,  1  ;  Pennsylvania,  135  Michigan,  5  ; 
New  Hampshire,  1  ;  North  Carolina,  1  ;  West  Virginia,  1  ; 
Tennessee,  1  ;  Kansas,  5  ;  California,  3  ;  and  Washington, 
1 — making  another  sub-total  of  59,  and  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  121  votes,  distributed  over  every  section  of  the 
country,  which  are  confidently  regarded  as  pledged  to  sup- 
port David  B.  Henderson.  When  it  is  remembered  that  93 
votes  will  be  sufficient  in  caucus  to  bind  the  Republican 
majority  of  the  House  to  his  election,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Speakership  campaign  is  all  over  but  the  shouting. 
There  is  still  a  block  of  40  votes  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  promised  to  the  Iowan  within  the  next  few  days.  It  is 
composed  mainly  of  the  balance  of  the  Western  and  New 
England  vote  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  Republi- 
can delegation  from  Pennsylvania. 

New  York's  delegation  has  been  called  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  from  the  expressions  of  individuals  it 
may  be  expected  that  no  candidate  will  be  offered  from  that 
State,  but  that  the  delegation  will  vote  as  a  body  to  make 
Henderson's  election  unanimous.  They  will  do  this  for 
several  reasons.  They  do  not  court  a  battle  in  which  defeat 
is  certain  from  the  beginning,  nor  do  they  wish  to  injure  the 
prospects  of  New  York  congressmen  being  well-placed  on 
committees,  as  they  might  do  if  they  antagonized  Hen- 
derson. 

Looking  over  the  votes  already  pledged,  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  while  the  Speakership  goes  West,  where  the 
preponderance  of  party  strength  comes  from,  the  sectional 
feature  of  the  contest  which  was  predicted  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  offer  of  votes  from  every  group  of  States  in 
the  Union. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  General  Henderson 
will  prove  to  be  anything  less  than  a  satisfactory  presiding 
officer.  His  qualifications  and  practical  training  are  ex- 
ceptionally promising.  His  experience  in  the  House  covers 
eight  consecutive  terms  since  he  first  entered  that  body  as 
the  successor  of  William  B.  Allison,  when  the  latter  was 
chosen  a  United  States  Senator.  This  long  service  has 
made  General  Henderson  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 
remarkably  able  delegation  from  Iowa,  which  contains  such 
prominent  congressional  names  as  those  of  Hepburn,  Dol- 
liver,  and  Cousins.  He  is  one  of  the  men  whom  the 
party  has  come  to  rely  upon  when  a  running  fire  of  debate 
is  precipitated,  and  only  a  cool  head,  an  active  mind,  and  a 
sharp  tongue  can  command  the  situation.  These  are  the 
qualities  which  should  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he 
succeeds  to  the  Speakership  which  Mr.  Reed  has  declared 
to  be  the  peer  of  any  office  in  the  republic.  The  new 
Speaker,  it  is  expected,  will  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
executive  in  carrying  out  the  policies  for  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  supposed  to  stand.     His  election  will  be  a  move 


westward  for  the  Speakership.  Never  has  the  chair  been 
filled  by  any  member  residing  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Heretofore  the  most  western  State  to  be  honored  was 
Indiana.  As  long  ago  as  1845  Indiana  was  given  the 
Speakership  in  the  person  of  John  W.  Davis.  From  1863 
to  1869  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  the  same  State,  occupied  the 
chair  for  three  successive  terms,  and  Michael  C.  Kerr,  also 
of  Indiana,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Forty-Fourth 
Congress  in  1875.  Since  the  latter  date,  with  the  exception 
of  one  term  for  John  W.  Kiefer,  of  Ohio,  the  office  has 
gone  to  the  East  or  South.  Mr.  Kerr  died  in  office  and 
was  succeeded  by  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  elected 
to  the  two  succeeding  terms.  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Ken- 
tucky, served  three  terms  ;  Charles  F.  Crisp,  of  Georgia, 
held  the  position  for  two  terms  ;  and  the  remaining  three 
terms  were  those  of  Thomas  B.  Reed.  jlhwt 

The  attack  upon  the.  charter  that  was  adopted  by  the  people 
The  Battle  *ast  year  **as   Deen  inaugurated   by  the  filing 

for  the  of  the  complaints  in  two  suits — one  by  the 

Charter.  county   officials,  the   other   by   certain    city 

officials,  who  having  once  got  their  hands  into  the  public 
treasury  have  every  desire  lo  keep  them  there.  The  dis- 
tinction between  city  and  county  officials  is  based  upon  a  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court,  rendered  about  three  years  ago, 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  district  attorney,  sheriff,  county 
clerk,  recorder,  coroner,  and  public  administrator  hold  their 
positions  under  the  county  government  act,  and  not  under 
the  consolidation  act,  and  are  therefore  county  and  not  city 
officials. 

The  suit  brought  by  these  county  officials  is  based  upon 
this  decision.  They  claim  that  their  tenure  of  office  being 
governed  by  the  county  government  act,  they  are  entitled  to 
hold  for  four  years,  and  can  not  be  legislated  out  of  office 
before  that  period  has  expired.  The  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  in  Kahn  against  Sutro  would  certainly  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion. In  fact,  if  logically  carried  out  it  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  city  and  county,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  laws  permitting  consolidation,  would  commit  political 
suicide,  for  continuance  under  the  consolidated  form  would 
be  impossible,  while  any  change  of  form  would  be  equally 
impossible  without  destroying  the  vested  interest  that  the 
officials  have  in  their  office.  It  is  upon  the  claim  of  this 
vested  interest  that  these  officials  are  now  suing  ;  but  their 
contention  is  apt  to  have  more  far-reaching  effects  than  they 
anticipate.  For  instance,  if  they  are  county  officials,  and 
superior  to  the  city  charter,  by  what  right  do  the  supervisors, 
who  are  city  officers,  appropriate  money  lo  pay  the  salaries 
of  these  county  officials  and  their  deputies  ?  By  what  right 
does  the  city  auditor  audit  their  demands,  or  the  city  treas- 
urer pay  them? 

The  opposition  to  this  suit  rests  upon  different  grounds, 
however.  The  constitution  in  providing  that  city  and 
county  governments  may  be  consolidated  also  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  applicable  to  counties  shall 
apply  to  such  consolidated  governments  only  so  far  as  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  applicable  to  cities. 
The  intention  to  regard  such  consolidations  primarily  as 
cities  is  apparent  from  this,  yet  in  spite  of  this  the  supreme 
court  rendered  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Kahn  against  Satro. 
To  set  the  question  forever  at  rest  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  was  prepared  and  adopted  in  1897.  This 
amendment  declares  that  the  sections  of  the  constitution 
relating  to  counties,  and  upon  which  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  already  referred  to  was  based,  shall  not  apply 
to  consolidated  cities  and  counties.  In  the  face  of  this  amend- 
ment it  is  difficult  to  see  what  standing  these  salary-hungry 
officials  can  have  in  court,  while  the  opportunity  is  presented 
to  the  supreme  court  to  reverse  a  decision  that  was  at  least 
unfortunate  in  its  results. 

The  case  brought  by  the  city  officials  is  even  more  flimsy. 
It  is  based  upon  the  claim  that  the  law,  under  which  the 
elections  for  freeholders  and  for  the  charter  were  held,  is 
special  legislation,  and  therefore  the  elections  were  invalid. 
According  to  the  definition  of  the  supreme  court,  a  ge 
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law  is  one  that  operates  alike  upon  all  persons  to  whom  it 
applies,  and  applies  equally  to  all  persons  in  the  same  class. 
The  law  of  1899,  under  which  these  elections  were  held,  pro- 
vides that  in  all  elections  held  under  section  eight  of  article 
eleven  the  general  election  precincts  may  be  consolidated  to 
save  expense.  This  is  certainly  general  in  its  application  ; 
it  can  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  regarded  as 
special  legislation. 

The  new  charter  is  certain  to  give  rise  to  considerable 
litigation  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  the  attacks  upon  it 
will  be  more  serious  than  these  two.  Had  they  any  public 
interest  behind  them  they  would  be  deserving  of  more  re- 
spect ;  but  they  have  not.  They  are  simply  the  attempts 
of  a  number  of  hungry  place-hunters  to  line  their  pockets 
with  money  from  the  public  treasury.  ja,m 

The  absurdity  of  press  censorship  as  it  is  sought  to  be  ap- 
plied at  Manila  is  manifest.     Not  only  is 

Press  Censorship    r  .      . 

Foolish  and  it  contrary  to  American  principles  and  be- 

Futile.  liefs,  but  it  must  utterly  fail  of  its  purpose, 

while  the  purpose  itself  has  nothing  to  commend  it.  The 
effect  will  be,  in  the  end,  seriously  detrimental,  constituting 
a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  administrative 
power.  Facts  can  not  be  suppressed  ;  against  all  misrepre- 
sentation and  enforced  silence  the  truth,  a  mighty  and  in- 
vincible power,  finds  its  way  into  the  open.  The  official 
roster  of  the  army  would  vainly  constitute  itself  a  censor- 
ship and  endeavor  to  change  the  unchangeable. 

There  should  be  at  Manila,  as  elsewhere,  the  fullest  liberty 
of  expression.  When  a  correspondent  is  not  permitted  to 
portray  circumstances  as  he  finds  them,  the  circumstances 
are  in  no  way  altered  by  being  ignored  or  lied  about.  If 
any  individual  offend,  he  should  be  rebuked.  But  to  be 
frank  and  fair  should  not  be  reckoned  an  offending.  There 
is  no  sense  in  the  supposition  that  papers  send  correspond- 
ents to  Manila  for  the  purpose  of  giving  imaginary  details 
of  events  that  never  happened.  Doubtless  there  are  jour- 
nals so  set  in  their  opinions  that  some  color  of  their  senti- 
ment appears  in  the  matter  they  print,  and  their  editorial  de- 
ductions based  upon  certain  conditions  are  exact  opposites 
of  deductions  formulated  from  the  same  conditions  by  one 
of  another  mind,  a  different  environment,  and  a  conse- 
quently different  habit  of  thinking.  While  this  can  not  be 
disputed,  the  privilege  of  drawing  conclusions  rests  also 
with  the  intelligent  reader,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed 
the  material,  unsifted  by  a  censor,  free  of  the  bias  of  a 
trammeled  writer,  there  can  be  no  question. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  interested  in  the  troops 
in  the  Philippines.  Their  welfare  is  his  personal  concern. 
To  withhold  from  him  a  knowledge  of  their  prospects,  their 
health,  their  relations  with  the  natives,  is  a  wrong  and  a 
hardship,  cruel  and  silly.  To  be  told  that  the  insurgents 
are  crushed,  that  they  are  begging  for  mercy,  and  then  to 
realize  that  they  are  as  hostile  and  truculent  as  ever,  as  full 
of  venom  and  fight  as  when  the  first  shot  was  fired,  brings 
the  plan  of  censorship  into  specific  contempt.  Reports  were 
sent  back  as  to  the  valor  of  the  Nebraska  regiment.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  not  known  here  that  of  that  splendid  regi- 
ment there  was  left  on  the  firing  line  but  a  pitiful  handful, 
and  that  three  -  fourths  of  the  organization  were  dead, 
wounded,  or  sick  from  life  in  the  trenches.  Where  was  the 
kindliness  or  the  profit  in  thus  temporarily  befooling  the 
people  ? 

But  already  the  truth  is  coming  out  through  various  chan- 
nels. It  is  mightier  than  Otis.  He  would  better  withdraw 
his  farcical  opposition,  and  permit  it  to  pass  openly  and  un- 
challenged. )lLl„ 

As  a  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  commercial  progress  of 
„„    ,  San   Francisco   with   that   of  some   of  the 

Commerce  of 

Leith  and  European  cities,  Leith  and  Belfast,  as  typical 

Belfast.  seaports  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  present  an 

interesting  study.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  conditions 
are  almost  wholly  different,  but  the  difference  is  by  no 
means  entirely  in  favor  of  the  older  cities.  Both  are  more 
unfavorably  located  for  commercial  enterprise,  their  ports 
facing  away  from  the  natural  channels  of  trade,  both  are 
subjected  to  a  competition  far  more  fierce  than  that  which 
this  city  encounters — a  competition  that  is  not  only  active  in 
their  own  country,  but  far  more  active  in  England.  Both 
had  natural  difficulties  to  overcome  in  rendering  their  har- 
bors suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping,  such  as  are 
unknown  in  this  favored  locality. 

Leith  is  situated  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  Water  of 
Leith,  near  where  it  empties  into  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  Edinburgh,  for  which  city  it 
forms  the  seaport.  In  1895  it  had  a  population  of  only 
73,000.  The  river  flows  across  a  wide,  flat  foreshore  and 
drifting  sands  in  a  narrow,  shallow  channel,  which,  except  in 
flood  t:me,  is  maintained  mainly  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  described  as  a  "  convenient 
dry  hirbor  into  which  the  Firth  ebbs  and  flows  with  every 
".ide.       A  more  unpron.    ing  place  for  an  important  seaport 


could  hardly  be  selected,  but  the  people  set  about  over- 
coming the  natural  difficulties.  Piers,  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  were  built  on  either  side  of  the  channel, 
leaving  an  entrance  250  feet  wide.  The  channel  between 
has  been  dredged  until  there  is  a  depth  of  from  20  to  25 
feet  at  high  water.  Five  docks,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  42  %  acres,  have  been  built,  at  a  cost  of  two  and  one- 
quarter  million  dollars,  and  there  are  also  quays  along  the 
entrance  channel.  When  the  small  population  of  the  city  is 
considered,  the  magnitude  of  these  public  works  may  be 
appreciated. 

Besides  the  natural  disadvantages  of  location  under 
which  Leith  labors,  there  is  the  further  disadvantage  that 
the  surrounding  country  produces  neither  manufactures  nor 
minerals  to  any  great  extent  for  export.  The  result  is  that 
the  city  has  become  a  receiving  point  for  goods  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  interior,  and  the  imports  consider- 
ably exceed  the  exports.  In  spite  of  this  one-sided  develop- 
ment, however,  there  is  a  growing  trade.  Expressing  the 
volume  of  foreign  trade  in  1873  by  i,ooo,  in  1883  the 
percentage  number  was  967,  in  1891  it  had  risen  to  1,064, 
and  in  1895  to  1,081.  When  it  is  recalled  that  San  Fran- 
cisco's commerce  has  been  declining,  and  that  in  1896  its 
percentage  number  was  801  instead  of  1,081,  as  in  the  case 
of  Leith,  the  progress  of  this  small  seaport  in  Scotland  be- 
comes more  conspicuous. 

Belfast,  like  Leith,  struggled  in  the  beginning  against  un- 
usual natural  disadvantages.  It  is  a  city  of  about  250,000 
inhabitants,  or  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  San  Francisco, 
and  is  situated  on  the  River  Lagan,  about  two  miles  above 
where  it  flows  into  Belfast  Loch.  The  channel  was  wind- 
ing, and  had  filled  up  with  silt  to  such  an  extent  that 
vessels  drawing  only  ten  feet  of  water  could  not  come  up 
except  at  favorable  tides.  The  river  was  deepened  by 
dredging,  the  shoals  were  removed,  and  then  the  channel 
was  straightened  by  two  cuts,  one  3,000  feet  long  and  the 
other  3,300  feet  long.  These  cuts  were  given  a  depth  of  23 
feet,  so  that  the  depth  is  now  sufficient  to  admit  steamers 
trading  at  the  port  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  For  the  further 
accommodation  of  shipping  seven  docks  have  been  built, 
and  the  quays  extend  for  one  mile  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

The  result  of  these  improvements  has  been  that  the  flax 
manufacture  of  Ulster  has  been  gradually  concentrated  at 
Belfast,  the  business  of  the  port  has  steadily  increased, 
and  the  lead  that  Dublin  formerly  maintained  as  the  most 
important  port  in  Ireland  is  being  cut  down.  This  increase 
has  been  in  the  exports,  the  imports  having  increased  but 
slightly.  Thus  in  18/3  the  imports  amounted  to  £2,236,560, 
in  1883  to  .£2,171,377,  in  1891  they  were  £3,163,464,  and 
in  1895,  £3,612,271.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  exports 
of  Dublin  fell  from  £117,000  in  1873  to  £82,000  in  1883, 
the  exports  of  Belfast  increased  from  £189,000  to  £782,- 
000.  Representing  the  total  trade  of  Belfast  in  1873  by 
1,000,  the  percentage  number  for  1883  was  1,217,  for 
1891  it  was  1,344,  and  for  1895,  1,520,  representing  an 
increase  of  one-half  io  twenty-two  years.  This  is  a  favor- 
able showing,  but  it  really  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
There  are  regular  lines  of  steamers  running  to  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  and  a  large  part  of  the  export  trade 
of  Belfast  is  carried  to  these  ports  for  reshipment.  The 
board  of  trade  returns  do  not  cover  these  shipments,  but 
they  are  estimated  to  increase  the  value  of  exports  to  £20,- 
000,000  a  year,  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  official  figures. 

These  two  ports  have  been  selected  for  comparison  not 
because  of  their  prominence,  or  the  extent  of  their  foreign 
trade,  but  because  they  illustrate  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Natural  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and  safe  and  con- 
venient harbors  have  been  constructed  ;  the  competition  of 
large  and  prosperous  seaports  more  favorably  located  has 
been  met,  and  progress  has  been  won  in  spite  of  it.  It 
illustrates  the  activity  of  modern  competition,  an  activity 
that  must  be  met  and  overcome.  San  Francisco  has 
natural  advantages  as  conspicuous  as  were  the  disad- 
vantages of  Leith  and  Belfast ;  in  its  own  field  it  is  free 
from  the  competition  of  larger  and  more  powerful  rivals. 
Nothing  but  active  enterprise  is  necessary  to  win  for  it 
triumphs  greater  than  those  of  these  European  cities.      i^It 

Upon  the  heels  of  the  abundant  sympathy,  affection,  and 
Kipling  admiration   that   Rudyard   Kipling   received 

Defends  His  from  the  American  people  during  his  recent 
Rights.  dangerous   illness   in   this  country,  and  the 

large  increase  in  the  sales  of  his  books  as  a  result  of  his  mis- 
fortune, he  brings  suit  against  the  leading  American  pub- 
lishing house  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  praying  that  it  be 
required  to  pay  him  fifty  thousand  dollars  damages  for  pub- 
lishing an  unauthorized  edition  of  his  works  and  for  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  in  so  doing,  and  for  an  injunction 
restraining  them  from  continuing  such  publication.  This 
act  of  his  has  roused  serious  resentment  in  many 
Americans. 

With  a  dignity  becoming  to  his  genius  and  his  high  sta- 


tion, Mr.  Kipling  has  always  refused  to  pose  to  interviewers 
or  give  any  attention  to  the  opinions  of  critics  ;  but  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  him  since  his  filing  of  this 
suit  have  roused  the  activity  of  his  friends,  and  they  are 
taking  pains  to  justify  his  course.  They  declare  that  his 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  that  the  Americans  showed  him 
is  profound  and  sincere  ;  that  he  engaged  in  this  lawsuit  for 
the  protection  of  authors'  rights  in  general,  being  better  able 
to  do  so  than  most  authors  ;  and  that  the  whole  matter  is 
extremely  unpleasant  to  him,  and  is  undertaken  solely  through 
a  sense  of  duty. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  these  :  The  Putnams  secured  from 
Kipling's  English  publishers  the  right  to  bring  out  thirteen 
volumes  of  his  books  in  this  country.  They  were  printed  by 
the  English  publishers  and  bound  by  the  Putnams,  with  their 
own  imprint.  To  these  thirteen  the  Putnams  added  two 
volumes  on  their  own  account,  containing  matter  that  Kip- 
ling did  not  wish  to  see  published  and  some  things  pur- 
porting to  be  his  that  he  had  never  written.  On  the  cover 
they  employed  the  elephant's  head  that  he  bad  adopted  for 
the  authorized  British  edition,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  signa- 
ture. The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  volumes  were  made  to 
resemble  the  thirteen.  The  fifteen  volumes,  therefore,  were 
put  forth  by  the  Putnams  (it  is  claimed)  as  Kipling's  author- 
ized edition,  in  defiance  of  truth  and  to  his  great  damage. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  he  is  making  a  fight  of  great  im- 
portance to  authors.  Nearly  all  authors  produce  work  in 
their  younger  years  that  they  wish  to  suppress  afterward. 
The  publication  of  such  work  in  an  edition  purporting  to  be 
authorized  does  them  an  obvious  wrong.  If  Kipling's  copy- 
right has  been  infringed  in  addition,  that  is  a  matter  more 
of  fact  than  ethics,  and  of  course  the  Putnams  should  be 
punished  if  they  are  guilty.  It  may  be  noted  that  since  he 
filed  the  suit  they  have  abandoned  the  use  of  the  design  that 
he  had  chosen  for  the  authorized  edition,  and  the  general 
title,  the  "  Brushwood  Edition."  This  seems  to  strengthen 
his  case. 

Whether  Kipling  intends  that  the  damages  for  which  he 
sues  shall  be  remunerative,  or  merely  punitive,  may  perhaps 
be  determined  by  the  use  to  which  he  puts  the  money  if  he 
collects  it.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  as  his 
present  income  from  his  writings  is  estimated  to  be  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  that  perhaps  more  than 
half  of  it  comes  from  his  American  sales,  it  is  greatly  to  his 
financial  interest  to  guard  his  American  sales  under  the 
international  copyright  law.  His  friends  declare  that  he 
troubles  himself  as  little  about  his  business  affairs  as  possible, 
and  that  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them  he  employs  a  financial 
agent,  or  business  manager,  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt,  who  attends  to 
all  that  drudgery.  We  submit  that,  as  Mr.  Kipling's  money- 
earning  facilities  are  largely  increased  by  that  arrangement, 
he  displays  business  ability  of  a  high  order  in  maintaining 
it.  No  successful  business  man  of  large  interests  thinks  of 
doing  without  the  services  of  able  assistants. 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  say  that  there  is  anything  repre- 
hensible in  the  fact  of  Mr.  Kipling's  business  shrewdness. 
Possibly  it  was  a  business  blunder  to  sue  the  Putnams,  be- 
cause of  rousing  some  American  resentment  on  the  score  of 
what  has  been  termed  Mr.  Kipling's  greed  for  money  ;  but 
the  broad  American  sense  of  fairness  will  support  him  if  it 
be  shown  that  he  has  been  wronged,  and  all  authors  work- 
ing under  the  international  copyright  law  owe  him  gratitude. 
His  business  qualities  are  here  discussed  solely  for  the 
reason  that  his  friends  seem  to  have  shown  a  lack  of  wisdom 
in  trying  to  make  him  out  a  child  in  business  matters. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  authors  if  they 
had  business  ability.  This  does  not  consist,  as  many  of 
them  seem  to  think  it  does,  in  quarreling  with  publishers 
about  contracts  and  royalties,  but  in  rousing  competition 
among  publishers,  and  thus  running  up  bids  for  their  work  ; 
in  doing  this  by  turning  out  the  very  best  work  that  brains, 
energy,  and  determination  can  accomplish  ;  in  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  international  copyright  law,  and  otherwise 
covering  the  whole  field  as  completely  and  in  as  many  ways 
as  possible.  This,  with  the  employment  of  business  man- 
agers as  soon  as  the  income  permitted,  is  what  has  made 
large  incomes  for  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Bret  Harte.  In 
other  words,  they  have  merely  brought  to  the  success  of 
their  efforts  qualities  essentially  identical  with  those  upon 
which  the  financial  and  other  success  of  strong,  clear-headed 
business  men  is  founded,  whether  in  trade,  commerce,  bank- 
ing, transportation,  manufacturing,  or  production.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  while  the  work  of  such  authors  may 
lack  some  of  the  graces  characterizing  that  of  the  careless 
and  shiftless,  it  will  have  strong,  deep,  stable  qualities  equally 
as  attractive  and  more  helpful  and  enduring.  jlhlrt 


There  are  certain  brutalized  natures  to  whom  ordinary 
sentiments  fail  to  appeal — criminals  for 
whom  the  usual  methods  of  punishment 
have  no  terrors ;  but  even  such  may  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  unworth  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lash.     Most  of  them  are  cowards,  dreading 
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the  pain  they  are  ready  to  inflict,  and  few  of  them  are  so 
dead  to  shame  that  they  would  not  shrink  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  whipped.  These  facts  make,  in  themselves,  an  un- 
assailable argument  in  favor  of  the  whipping-post  for  check- 
ing petty  offenders,  particularly  those  given  to  wife-beating 
or  assaults  upon  children. 

At  a  recent  meetiDg  in  New  York  of  the  Medico-Legal 
Society,  this  subject  was  discussed  at  length  by  ministers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  State  officials,  every  voice,  with  a 
single  exception,  being  in  favor  of  the  whipping-post,  the 
ground  taken  by  Chief-Justice  Lore  of  Delaware,  and  Chief- 
Justice  Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  being  particularly  advanced 
and  fortified  by  an  array  of  facts  against  which  the  tears  of 
the  sentimentalist  wash  in  vain.  The  one  dissenter  was  Mag- 
istrate Went  worth,  who  took  the  extraordinary  position  that 
wife-beating  was  merely  an  incident  of  domestic  life,  and 
that  society  had  outgrown  the  idea  of  flogging.  Naturally 
enough  the  words  of  this  jurist  did  not  carry  overwhelming 
weight. 

Among  the  papers  read,  probably  the  one  most  convinc- 
ing was  that  of  Chief-Justice  Lore,  and  it  was  based  upon 
his  observation  of  the  results  of  the  lash  as  a  reformatory 
measure  and  a  deterrent.  He  said  that  in  his  State  certain 
offenders  had  been  sentenced  to  jail  a  score  of  times,  but 
not  one  had  permitted  himself  to  become  subject  to  a 
second  whipping.  He  regarded  the  process  as  a  sure  cure 
for  wife-beating.  Delaware,  being  so  situated  as  to  be  in 
easy  reach  of  large  cities,  had  many  transient  visitors  of 
the  criminal  class.  These,  if  given  a  flogging,  never  came 
back.  The  judge  took  up  the  point  that  the  whipping-post 
tended  to  degrade  the  man  under  the  lash,  but  viewed  this 
as  a  reversal  of  cause  and  effect.  The  degradation  had 
brought  the  man  to  the  lash,  and  while  the  process  was 
keenly  humiliating  it  did  arouse  a  feeling  of  shame  that 
tended  for  moral  betterment.  As  some  people  must  be 
governed  by  fear,  and  the  jail  fails  to  summon  up  this  emo- 
tion while  the  infliction  of  a  fine  often  means  suffering  to 
an  innocent  family,  the  whipping-post  bad  a  legitimate  place 
as  an  instrumentality  of  the  penal  system.  By  all  the 
speakers  who  followed,  as  well  as  in  the  letters  read,  there 
was  substantial  agreement  with  Judge  Lore.  Rev.  Phoebe 
Hanaford  pleaded,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  mercy,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  whipping-post,  making  the  addi- 
tional proviso  that  punishment  by  the  lash  be  not  made  a 
public  spectacle. 

If  the  whipping-post  is  a  good  institution  in  Delaware,  and 
all  evidence  supports  this  view,  it  would  be  an  equally  good 
institution  in  California,  and  especially  in  San  Francisco. 
As  Delaware  catches  the  riffraff  of  the  large  cities,  we  have 
here  a  constant  influx,  not  only  from  the  East,  but  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  jails  are  constantly 
crowded  with  worthless  characters  who  look  upon  a  cell  as 
a  home,  and  the  surety  of  three  meals  a  day  a  blessing  un- 
disguised. When  one  of  these  fellows  receives  a  sentence 
of  thirty  days,  he  audibly  repines  that  it  is  not  ninety. 
Given  six  months,  and  his  cup  of  joy  runs'  over.  Among 
the  lot  there  is  always  a  sprinkling  of  wife-beaters,  most  of 
these  being  while  at  liberty  vicious  loafers.  If  instead  of  a 
comfortable  jail  they  were  to  receive  an  uncomfortable 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  whipping-post,  they  would  either 
change  their  manner  of  living  or  vanish  from  the  scene. 
Other  criminals  might  well  be  forced  to  experience  similar 
treatment.  Let  the  larcenist,  the  forger,  the  embezzler, 
understand  that  the  lash  awaits  him,  and  the  dread  of  the 
penalty  will  be  a  restraint.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conject- 
ure ;  it  has  been  tested  in  Delaware  where  the  people  are  as 
cultured  and  humane  as  any  people  in  the  Union. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  restoring  the  whipping-post  at  San 
Quentin,  it  seems  to  us  there  can  be  only  one  opinion. 
Discipline  there  was  never  better  than  when  the  lash  was  in 
vogue,  and  it  was  never  worse  than  at  present,  with  the  con- 
victs ever  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  and  often  guilty  of  violence 
toward  each  other  and  the  guards.  The  solitary  cells  for 
incorrigibles  will  be  effective  for  the  worst  cases,  but  among 
thirteen  hundred  convicts  there  are  apt  to  be  many  more 
in  need  of  specific  correction  than  the  cells  can  accommo- 
date, or  who  can  be  spared  from  their  regular  tasks. 

There  will  be  some  opposition,  of  course,  to  adoption 
of  the  Delaware  fashion  even  in  San  Quentin.  Part  of  it 
will  come  from  persons  likely  to  feel  the  lash,  and  part  from 
the  tender-hearted  sentimentalist,  who  would  strew  with 
flowers  the  way  of  the  transgressor.  Jitaft 

Serious  thinkers  are  beginning  to  speculate  upon  the  harm 
_      _  that  the  enormous  output  of  worthless  "  lit- 

The  Evils  of  r 

Trifling  erature "    must   be  working.     The   London 

Reading.  Saturday  Review  calls  it  the  "  literature  of 

snippets,"  and  declares  that  its  effect  upon  those  who  habit- 
ually read  it  is  to  prohibit  a  holding  of  the  attention  for  a 
longer  space  than  eighty  seconds.  That  is  figuring  it  out  to 
a  nicety,  and  makes  no  allowances  for  possible  individual 
differences. 

The  evil  is  as  prevalent   in  America  as  in  England,     In 


both  countries  are  scores  of  cheap  magazines  filled  with  the 
most  worthless  and  trifling,  matter,  written  solely  to  amuse 
and  not  at  all  to  strengthen.  For  that  matter,  from  the  five- 
cent  and  ten-cent  magazines  to  some  of  the  most  successful 
book-publishers,  the  one  aim  is  to  make  money  by  publish- 
ing matter  that  a  great  many  persons  will  read.  Pride  in 
literature  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  reader  are  nearly 
obsolete. 

The  discovery  that  there  existed  a  vast,  unsupplied  market 
for  such  wares  is  quite  recent.  We  believe  that  England 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  particular  species  of  debauchery,  but 
if  so,  America  was  a  very  prompt  imitator.  Concurrently 
with  it  a  peculiarly  American  institution,  known  as  "yellow 
journalism,"  and  as  yet  practically  unknown  in  England, 
sprang  into  existence.  The  wonder  is  that  the  discovery  of 
this  enormous  latent  demand  had  not  been  made  long  ago. 
Yet  it  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  fact  that  the  American 
Indians  never  discovered  the  simple  plan  of  producing 
alcohol  by  permitting  the  juice  of  grapes  to  ferment,  and 
hence  never  employed  alcohol  as  an  agency  contributing  to 
their  self- extermination  until  it  was  introduced  to  them  by 
the  white  man.  Similarly,  it  required  distant  Russia  to  in- 
troduce the  cigarette  to  southern  Europe,  where  tobacco  was 
first  used. 

Now  that  the  demand  for  debauching  reading  matter  has 
been  discovered,  the  race  to  supply  it  is  the  maddest  that 
the  century  has  seen.  And  the  poison  of  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  ignorant,  to  the  great  heedless  masses  whose  under- 
standing has  not  been  opened  to  the  ways  in  which  the  mind 
is  strengthened,  the  character  developed,  and  a  foundation 
intelligently  laid  for  getting  the  most  and  the  best  out  of 
life.  Trashy  magazines  and  the  Sunday  supplements  of 
yellow  journals  invade  the  homes  even  of  the  educated, 
there  to  work  incredible  mischief  with  the  younger  members 
of  the  household,  and  in  many  cases  steal  unaware  into  the 
attention  of  the  wise.  There  are  seemingly  sensible  busi- 
ness men  who  read  such  trash  for  "  relaxation,"  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  by  doing  so  they  are  destroying  their  ability  to 
read,  enjoy,  and  gain  solid  strength  and  enduring  comfort 
from  a  better  class  of  matter. 

The  general  effect  of  this  sort  of  reading  must  become 
obvious  in  a  generation  or  two.  It  will  then  be  the  day  of 
the  man  who  can  not  read,  for  he  will  step  forth  in  all  his 
native  vigor  and  clarity  of  intellect  and  seize  the  problems 
of  business  and  government  which  his  mentally  weakened 
brothers  who  read  are  unable  to  grasp.  His  power  of  con- 
centration will  not  have  been  shaken.  As  this  is  a  time  of 
social  reforms,  we  can  not  r_.igine  a  mure  inviting  field  for 
educating,  warning,  uplifting  work  than  that  covered  by  the 
cheap  and  degrading  literature  of  the  day.  jl]a-, 

Certainly  the  school  system  is  the  last  feature  of  public 
Too  Much  utility  that  people  would  willingly  permit  to 

Asked  for  be  crippled  through  lack  of  funds.     Never- 

Schools.  theless,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  appropriation 

to  be  made,  and  happily,  this  is  defined  by  statute,  so  that  to 
an  extent  the  law  becomes  a  barrier  to  extravagance.  That 
such  a  barrier  should  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  present 
board  of  education  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  This  board  took 
office  under  trying  conditions.  It  succeeded  a  body  whose 
career  had  been  one  of  profligate  and  criminal  waste,  and 
disregard  for  the  welfare  of  its  charge,  and  which  had  left 
affairs  in  so  deplorable  a  state  that  there  was  no  money  to 
pay  the  teachers,  and  the  city  was  humiliated  by  having  to 
default,  salaries  still  remaining  due  and  unpaid.  The  new 
board  went  to  work  vigorously,  discharging  superfluous  em- 
ployees, scaling  down  inflated  wages,  and  annulling  fraudu- 
lent contracts.  There  was  promise  that  it  would  make  for 
economy  as  great  a  reputation  as  its  predecessor  had  for 
prodigality.  By  its  own  act  it  has  beclouded  a  cheering 
prospect,  although  there  is  time  yet  for  it  to  live  up  to  the 
high  standard  set  in  the  beginning. 

The  board  has  announced  its  estimate  of  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  has  set  it  at  the  im- 
pressive total  of  $1,300,000.  Possibly  such  a  sum  could  be 
expended,  or  a  much  greater  one,  but  that  it  is  beyond  legal 
bounds  the  finance  committee  should  have  known.  For 
that  committee  to  reduce  the  estimate  would  be  wiser  far, 
and  more  to  its  credit,  than  to  have  the  pruning  done  by 
higher  authority,  and  one  course  or  the  other  is  inevitable. 
There  is  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  an  allow- 
ance of  $35  for  each  child  figured  in  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  the  schools.  This  average  attendance  is 
35,000,  which  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  will  produce 
$612,500.  The  allowance  for  the  second  half  will  be  under 
charter  regulations,  $32.50  per  pupil,  resulting  in  the  receipt 
of  $568,750,  or  a  grand  total  for  the  year  of  $1,181,250. 
There  is  no  method  by  which  $1,300,000  can  be  derived 
from  this,  or  by  which  the  portion  lacking  could  be  diverted 
from  other  courses.  In  addition,  the  board  desires  $410,000 
for  building  and  repairs. 

Under  the  circumstances,  these  demands  must  be  re- 
garded as  unreasonable,  impossible  of  fulfillment,  and  such 


as  in  principle  can  not  have  the  approval  of  the  community. 
After  the  long  era  of  mismanagement  and  betrayal  of  trust, 
an  interval  must  elapse  before  there  can  be  a  renewal  of  ab- 
solute confidence.  The  broom  that  sweeps  well  when  new 
may  later  fail  in  some  measure  of  its  duty.  We  hope 
that  the  course  of  the  board  of  education  is  not  to  be 
analogous.  _  ]lJart 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  Literature  calls  attention  to  the 
Why  a  ^act  l^at  though  we  have  many  holidays  to 

Holiday  for  commemorate  the  deeds  of  warriors  and 
Authors?  statesmen,  we  have  none  in  honor  of  writers. 

He  therefore  urges  that  a  literary  holiday  be  established. 
The  suggestion  strikes  us  (and  doubtless  will  strike  all 
authors)  as  being  so  amusing,  and  the  logic  of  it  so  queer, 
that  some  remarks  here  concerning  it  may  be  useful  in  con- 
tributing to  the  general  merriment. 

What  would  a  literary  holiday  commemorate  ?  Our 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Americans  know  how  to  write  so  well  ? 
It  would  seem  that  there  are  better  ways  of  expressing  ap- 
preciation than  that.  And  how  could  a  holiday  express 
such  pride  ?  With  picnics,  beer,  and  dancing  ?  With  row- 
ing, sailing,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  golf  ?  With  fat  dinners 
and  abundant  wine  ?  With  (perhaps)  processions  headed 
by  foreign  musicians,  floats  exhibiting  stuffed  authors  em- 
bowered in  tottering  verdure  and  trimmed  with  little  girls 
in  red,  white,  and  blue  ?  With  sky-rockets  and  masquerade 
balls  in  the  evening  ?  With,  in  short,  any  of  the  ways  to 
which  free  Americans  resort  when  they  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  instead  of  being  compelled  to  work  ?  For 
those  are  the  ways  in  which  the  birthdays  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  are  mostly  observed — the  number  of  persons 
who  take  any  part  or  have  any  interest  in  the  formal  (and 
generally  stupid)  ceremonials  attending  the  observance  of 
those  holidays  is  too  small  to  take  into  the  account.  It  is 
only  those  holidays  having  a  spectacular  form  of  celebra- 
tion, such  as  the  Fourth  of  July  or  Memorial  Day,  that  get 
any  attention  from  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  even 
then,  not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  hears  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  read,  or  cares  to  hear  it  read.  The  father 
of  all  our  holidays — the  one  commemorating  that  upon 
which  many  of  us  declare  that  our  very  civilization  is 
founded — is  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  merely  one  of 
rest  and  pleasure. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  holiday  in  honor  of  our  literature, 
there  should  be  one  in  honor  of  our  architecture,  our 
sculpture,  our  art,  our  sciences  in  several,  and  many  other 
things.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  reasons  for  having 
no  working  days  at  all  ;  and  then  everybody  would  be 
happy.  There  is  already  too  strong  a  tendency  to  multiply 
holidays,  and  they  are  becoming  a  burden.  Many  em- 
ployers— and  their  number  is  increasing — refuse  to  recog- 
nize any  but  the  great  national  holidays,  such  as  Christmas, 
New  Year's,  Thanksgiving,  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  These, 
with  Sundays,  bring  up  the  total  of  holidays  to  the  straining 
point.  To  many  wage-earners  they  mean  a  serious  depletion 
of  a  needed  income.  It  would  seem  that  for  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  rest  and  recreation  we  have  already  a  sufficient 
number  ;  and  in  the  final  equation,  that  is  principally  what 
a  holiday  amounts  to.  ithKt 

Recent  developments  in  the  Philippines  can  not  but  arouse 
a  certain  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
shrewdness  of  Aguinaldo.  With  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  force  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  worrying  the  army  under  General  Otis  for  nearly 
six  months.  In  spite  of  the  glowing  reports  of  victories 
won  that  are  sent  in  the  censored  correspondence,  the  in- 
surgents to-day  are  no  more  nearly  vanquished  than  they 
were  when  hostilities  began.  On  the  contrary,  the  tactics 
adopted  by  Aguinaldo  have  been  thoroughly  successful. 
From  the  beginning  he  has  adopted  a  plan  of  guerrilla 
warfare  calculated  to  exhaust  the  American  troops  without 
any  serious  damage  being  inflicted  upon  his  own  followers. 
He  has  avoided  any  decisive  engagements,  while  keeping 
his  enemies  upon  the  alert  night  and  day  to  guard  against 
sudden  attacks.  Now  the  ally  that  he  has  confidently 
counted  upon  has  arrived.  The  rainy  season  has  set  in, 
and  the  American  troops  are  already  beginning  to  feel  its 
effects.  The  plan  so  confidently  announced  a  few  months 
ag°»  by  which  the  Americans  were  to  rest  comfortably  in 
the  cities  while  the  natives  were  to  be  kept  in  the  open 
country,  and  forced  to  endure  all  the  rigors  of  the  weather, 
has  been  abandoned  and  the  fighting  is  to  continue  without 
intermission.  There  seems  to  be  no  escaping  from  the  con- 
clusion that  the  task  of  subduing  the  natives  has  been 
underestimated  from  the  beginning.  If  the  Filipinos  are  to 
be  crushed,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  send  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  the  islands  to  accomplish  that  purpose.       jlhlr1 

The  signature  of  the  editor  is  appended  to  every  article 
in  this  issue  written,  dictated,  or  inspired  by  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "signature  law,"  enacted  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 
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A  Wedding-Night  Terror. 


Leon  and  his  bride  were  seated  in  a  compartment  by 
themselves.  They  had  given  the  conductor  a  fee,  and 
promised  themselves  solitude  on  their  wedding  journey. 

"  AU  aboard  !  "  shouted  the  conductor. 

Just  as  the  train  was  about  to  move,  an  elderly  man 
sprang  on  the  step,  and  entered  the  compartment.  The 
door  slammed,  the  bell  struck,  and  the  train  moved  away. 
Although  annoyed  by  the  intrusion,  the  young  couple  con- 
tinued their  conversation  in  English,  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  their  fellow-traveler  in  a  much  better  English  than 
their  own. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  dryly,  "  if  you  have  any  secrets  to 
relate  I  would  advise  you  not  to  do  so  before  me  in  English, 
as  I  am  conversant  with  that  language.  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
trude upon  you,  but  this  is  the  only  compartment  I  could 
find  place  in.     However,  I  will  try  to  go  to  sleep." 

And  he  faithfully  tried  to  do  so.  But  his  efforts  were 
vain,  and  finally  he  drew  a  book  from  his  valise  and  began 
to  read.  When  he  plunged  into  his  sack  he  drew  therefrom 
a  large  roll  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and,  showing  them 
to  Leon,  asked  if  he  could  change  them  at  the  next  town. 
Leon  replied  that  it  was  probable  he  could  do  so,  as  the  road 
was  much  frequented  by  English  travelers. 

When  they  reached  the  next  town  the  Englishman  de- 
scended first.  After  him  came  Leon,  who  endeavored  to 
conceal  his  wife's  ankles  as  she  descended  the  steps.  Such 
are  young  husbands  !  Suddenly  there  darted  from  the 
group  of  loungers  on  the  platform  a  young  man  of  peculiar 
appearance.  He  was  sallow  and  unshaven  ;  his  eyes  were 
bleared  and  bloodshot ;  his  clothing  was  shabby  to  the  last 
degree.  His  once  black  coat  was  buttoned  closely  to  the 
chin,  probably  to  conceal  the  lack  of  a  shirt.  He  advanced 
toward  the  elderly  Englishman. 

"  Uncle,"  said  he,  humbly. 

"Is  that  you?"  said  the  other,  angrily;  "be  off!  I 
don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you." 

"  Come,  uncle,"  said  the  other,  with  a  mixture  of  menace 
and  humility,  "  don't  be  so  hard  on  a  man." 

He  seized  the  elder's  arm,  and  led  him  aside.  After  some 
moment's  conversation  the  uncle  seemed  to  soften,  and 
opening  his  valise  gave  the  other  some  bank-notes.  The 
nephew  devoured  the  remaining  roll  with  his  eyes,  and  after 
a  curt  word  of  thanks  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Leon  and  his  bride  entered  the  hotel,  and  were  shown  to 
the  best  room  in  it.  Their  status  as  a  newly  married  couple 
procured  them  that  honor.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
paper  representing  scenes  around  Naples.  Unfortunately, 
certain  idle  travelers  had  added  mustaches  to  all  the  female 
faces,  and  pipes  to  all  the  male,  so  the  effect  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  lost.  The  room  was  called  "  the  blue  room," 
the  furniture  having  once  been  of  that  color. 

Leon  ordered  dinner  to  be  served  in  their  room.  The 
difficulty  in  procuring  it  excited  his,wonder,  and  on  inquiring 
he  found  that  the  officers  of  the  Fifty-Second  Hussars  were 
giving  a  dinner  to  their  comrades  of  the  Sixty-First  Chas- 
seurs that  very  evening,  hence  the  confusion.  To  his  horror 
he  learned  that  the  banquet  was  spread  in  the  room  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  blue  chamber.  However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  The  host  swore  by  all  the  gods  that  the  officers 
were  the  quietest  men  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  ;  that — except- 
ing the  chasseurs — there  were  no  more  lamb-like  individuals 
in  the  service  than  the  hussars.  And  besides,  they  always 
rose  from  the  table  before  midnight. 

As  Leon,  somewhat  troubled  in  mind,  returned  to  the  blue 
chamber,  he  noticed  that  his  English  fellow-traveler  occupied 
the  room  on  the  other  side.  The  door  was  open,  and  through 
it  he  saw  the  Briton  seated  before  a  bottle  and  glass,  and 
contemplating  the  ceiling. 

"Well,  it  makes  no  difference,,  after  all,"  said  he  to  him- 
self ;  "  the  Englishman  will  soon  be  tipsy,  and  the  officers 
will  be  gone  by  midnight." 

When  he  entered  the  blue  chamber  Leon  looked  to  bolts 
and  bars.  On  the  Englishman's  side  there  was  a  double 
wall,  and  a  door,  which  he  bolted.  On  the  officers'  side 
there  was  no  door,  but  a  very  thin  partition. 

The  young  couple  had  a  mediocre  dinner,  which  they 
would  have  enjoyed  more  had  it  not  been  for  the  talk  of 
their  military  neighbors.  The  conversation  of  those  gentle- 
men had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tactics,  strategy,  or 
the  art  of  war  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  consisted  of 
highly  seasoned  stories.  And  such  stories  !  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  roars  of  laughter,  and  even  our  friends  of  the  blue- 
room  found  it  difficult  at  times  to  preserve  their  gravity  in 
quiet. 

But  the  stories  grew  broader,  the  laughter  grew  louder. 
From  des  histoires  dicolletees  they  became  toutes  nues. 
Although  he  was  not  prudish,  Leon  thought  the  situation 
rather  embarrassing  for  his  bride ;  and,  sending  for  the 
landlord,  he  requested  him  to  beg  the  gentlemen  not  to 
make  so  much  noise,  as  there  was  an  invalid  lady  in  the 
next  room.  The  host  entered  the  banqueting-room,  and  his 
request  was  followed  by  a  roar  of  dissent.  Finally  one  voice 
prevailed  over  the  others,  and  cried  : 

"What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she?" 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  host,  "  I  don't  know  for 
sure,  but  I  think  she's  a  bride,  and  that  they're  on  their 
wedding  tour." 

"  A  bride  !  "  roared  the  revelers  ;  "  bring  her  in  !  Fetch 
'em  both  here  ;  we  want  to  drink  to  the  bride  and  talk  to 
the  husband." 

Our  friends  in  the  blue  room  trembled  ;  they  feared  an 
assault  would  be  made.  But  the  same  voice  prevailed  over 
the  din,  and  it  was  evidently  that  of  a  superior  officer.  He 
lectured  them  on  their  lack  of  courtesy,  and  there  was  corn- 
par?  .ive  quiet  for  awhile.  But  from  the  muffled  laughter 
ths.t  broke  out  from  time  to  time,  Leon  and  his  bride  had  an 
ide '1  that  they  were  still  the  topic. 

'     uddenly   there  was    a   roar   from    the   left-hand    room. 


"Garsong!"    shouted   the   Englishman,    "gimme    another 
bottle  o'  port." 

The  port  was  brought,  and  the  Englishman  grew  quiet. 
Finally  the  officers,  having  drank  all  they  could  carry,  and 
some  of  them  more,  departed,  after  having  joined  in  a  part- 
ing toast  to  the  bride. 


Quiet  at  last  reigned  over  the  hotel.  The  night  was  clear, 
the  moon  shining  brightly.  Leon  and  his  bride  looked  out 
from  the  window,  and  inhaled  the  fragrance  borne  from  the 
flowers  in  the  garden  below.  Suddenly  Leon's  gaze  fell  upon 
a  man  who  was  sauntering  amid  the  shrubbery.  He  walked 
with  his  head  bent  down,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands 
thrust  into  his  pockets.  As  he  turned  the  moonlight  fell 
upon  his  face.     It  was  the  Englishman's   dissolute  nephew. 

The  night  wore  on.  Leon  and  his  bride  had  almost  for- 
gotten their  English  neighbor,  when  they  heard  a  strange 
sound  in  his  room.  It  was  that  of  the  fall  of  some  heavy 
body.  Mingled  with  this  there  was  a  peculiar  crashing, 
grating  sound,  followed  by  a  stifled  cry.  Silence.  Then 
there  were  two  or  three  muttered  oaths,  and  silence  again. 

The  young  couple  shuddered.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Leon  tried  to  reassure  his  trembling  companion,  but  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  cautious  opening  of  the  next  door.  It 
was  softly  closed  again,  and  then  slow  and  apparently  care- 
ful footsteps  were  heard  in  the  hall.  They  were  lost  in  the 
distance.     They  ceased.     Again  all  was  still. 

Soon  the  young  bride  was  sleeping  calmly.  But  not  so 
Leon.  Despite  himself,  the  sinister  face  of  the  Englishman's 
nephew  returned  to  his  recollection.  There  was  hatred,  he 
thought,  in  the  glance  cast  upon  the  uncle  by  the  young  man 
when  he  left  him  ;  and  then  that  roll  of  bank-notes  in  the 
valise.  And  that  dull,  heavy  sound  but  now,  like  the  fall  of 
a  body  upon  the  floor — the  cry — the  curses.  Such  was  the 
train  of  thought  that  ran  through  Leon's  mind. 

Mechanically  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  door  which  com- 
municated with  the  Englishman's  room.  There  was  a  little 
space  between  the  bottom  of  the  door  and  the  flooring.  By 
the  dim  light  falling  from  the  partially  turned-down  gas,  he 
could  see  something  forcing  its  way  under  the  door.  It 
seemed,  at  first,  like  a  knife-blade,  for  the  edge  was  thin,  and 
reflected  back  the  light.  It  moved  slowly  toward  a  little  blue 
satin  slipper,  which  had  been  thrown  carelessly  near  the 
door, 

"What  can  it  be?"  thought  Leon.  "  Is  it  a  knife  ?  No, 
for  it  has  divided  into  two  parts.  And  now  it  divides  again 
— and  yet  again.     What  can  it  be  ?     It  is  some  liquid." 

The  thing  slowly  crawled  toward  the  little  blue  slipper. 
It  encircled  its  heel.  It  stained  its  front.  It  was  a  liquid. 
It  was  a  liquid  of  straDge  and  unmistakable  color — the  color 
of  blood. 

For  a  long  time  Leon  lay  and  gazed  upon  the  stained  slip- 
per and  the  reddish  stream  which  encircled  it.  He  pictured 
to  himself  the  corpse  lying  in  the  next  room  ;  its  discovery 
the  following  morning ;  the  door  opening  into  the  room,  of 
which  the  bolts  were  on  his  sit'e  ;  the  blood-stained  slipper. 
These  things  passed  through-  bis  mind,  and  a  cold  sweat 
started  out  upon  him.  He  attempted  to  rise,  and  hide  the 
slipper  ;  as  he  did  so,  his  wife  awoke,  and  started  with 
affright  as  she  felt  his  icy  hand. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  cried. 

Leon  explained  to  her  the  terrible  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed.  He  arose,  and  attempted  to  remove  the  tell- 
tale stains  from  the  slipper,  but  it  was  useless. 

Day  was  breaking.  Already  the  servants  were  moving 
around  the  hotel.  In  a  few  hours  the  crime  would  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  officers  of  the  law  would  be  upon  them. 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Leon,  "  our  only  hope  is  this  :  At  eight 
o'clock  the  train  leaves  for  Paris.  If  the  Englishman's  body 
is  not  discovered  before  that  time  we  are  safe.  We  will  take 
the  train,  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  great  city.  There  we 
shall  be  safe." 

His  weeping  bride  flung  herself  upon  his  bosom.  She 
felt  almost  as  though  she  had  committed  the  deed. 

But  there  yet  remained  two  mortal  hours  before  the  train 
left.  At  each  step  in  the  corridor  they  trembled  with 
affright.  They  made  their  preparations  for  departure.  Leon's 
bride  wished  to  burn  the  bloody  slipper,  but  he  restrained 
her,  and  concealed  it  on  his  person. 

Seven  o'clock  sounded.  The  hotel  was  alive  again  with 
bustling  servants.  Leon  forced  his  wife  to  take  a  cup  of 
coffee,  although  she  declared  that  her  parched  throat  refused 
to  swallow.  They  then  descended  to  the  waiting-room,  and 
Leon  demanded  his  bill.  The  host  presented  it,  and  begged 
his  pardon  for  the  noise  of  the  previous  evening.  Leon  as- 
sured him  that  they  had  passed  a  very  quiet  night. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  the  host;  "however,  your 
neighbor  on  the  left  didn't  disturb  you  much,  I'll  be  bound. 
He's  sleeping  like  a  dead  man  yet." 

Leon  shuddered.     His  wife  grasped  his  arm  convulsively. 

"  He's  an  English  milord,"  continued  the  host.  "We've 
got  another  Englishman  here,  too,  who  paid  his  bill  and  left 
this  morning.  He  gave  me  an  English  banknote.  I  hope 
it's  good.     Look  at  it.     What  do  you  think?  " 

He  showed  Leon  a  bank-note.  On  one  corner  of  it  there 
was  a  reddish  stain. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  good  one,"  said  Leon  with  forced  calm- 
ness.    "  How  long  before  the  train  goes?  " 

"  Half  an  hour  yet,"  replied  the  host.' 

At  this  moment  a  waiter  entered.  "  Gimme  some  brandy- 
and-soda,  quick,  for  the  English  milord,"  he  remarked  ; 
"  and  send  up  a  chambermaid  with  a  mop ;  he  dropped  a 
bottle  of  port  on  the  floor  last  night,  and  the  room  is 
flooded." 

To  the  amazement  of  both  landlord  and  waiter,  Leon  and 
his  wife  sat  down  and  laughed  until  they  cried. 

"  Order  us  a  good  breakfast,"  said  he  to  the  landlord, 
"  we  won't  go  until  the  two-o'clock  train." — Adapted  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Prosper  Merime'e. 

m  m  ■» 

Governor  Roosevelt  will  attend  the  first  Rough  Riders' 
I  reunion  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  June  24th.  .„,,„ 


A    MODEL    CLUB-HOUSE. 


The  New  Home  of  the  University  Club  in  New  York— Its  Magnifi- 
cent Dinine-Hall— A  Pipe-Smokers'  Room,  Swimming- 
Pool,  and  Roof-Garden. 

The  homeless   wanderers   of  the    University   Club   have 
come  together  again,  and  are  now   enjoying  their  new  club-  j 
house  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-Fourth  Street.     McKim,  1 
Mead   &    White   are   the    architects,    and    they    have    ex-  J 
pended    in   the   construction    of   the    building   fully    seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  as  much  more  as  the 
land  alone   cost.     One   and    one-half   million   dollars    is  a 
large  sum  to  expend  on  a  club-house,  but  the  governors  are 
confident   they    have   made   no    mistake.      The   club    has 
fifteen    hundred   resident   and    one    thousand   non-resident 
members,  with  a  waiting  list  of  almost  six  hundred. 

The  new  club-house  is  on  the  north-west  corner,  having  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  Fifty-Fourth 
Street  and  one  hundred  feet  on  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  built  of 
pink  granite  in  a  classic  modification  of  the  Florentine  style, 
and  seems  from  the  outside  to  consist  of  a  basement  and 
three  unusually  tall  stories,  but,  counting  by  the  number  of 
elevator  landings  and  including  the  azotea,  or  roof-garden,  it 
is  ten  stories  high.  Each  of  the  three  stories  which  appear 
on  the  outside  consists  of  a  row  of  tall  windows  with  a  row 
of  smaller  ones  above  them.  The  keystones  of  the  large 
windows  are  characteristic,  those  on  the  first,  or  "  living," 
floor  being  mythological  figures,  those  on  the  second,  or 
library,  being  the  heads  of  famous  writers  from  Homer  to 
Shakespeare,  and  those  on  the  top  floor,  where  the  dining- 
rooms  are  situated,  being  animals,  such  as  boars,  stags, 
goats,  and  so  on.  Each  of  the  smaller  windows — which 
light  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  members — has  a  little  balcony 
before  it  on  which  flowers  are  to  bloom,  and  between  the 
two  lower  tiers  of  these  windows  are  eighteen  niches  in 
which  are  set  the  seals  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Prince- 
ton, West  Point,  Annapolis,  Brown,  Rutgers,  Trinity, 
Cornell,  Amherst,  Union,  Pennsylvania,  Williams,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Hamilton,  Dartmouth,  and  the 
University  of  New  York. 

The  entrance  on  Fifty-Fourth  Street  opens  upon  a  large 
central  hall,  whose  walls  are  of  crushed  marble  divided  into 
panels  by  columns  of  beautiful  Connemara  marble,  mono- 
liths which  weigh  six  tons  each.  To  the  right,  and  occupy- 
ing the  entire  Fifth  Avenue  front,  is  the  lounging-room,  one 
hundred  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  twenty  five  feet 
high.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the 
walls  hung  with  old-red  velvet,  the  wood-work  in  Italian 
walnut,  and  the  fire-places  and  doorways  in  Numidian 
marble,  while  the  ceiling  is  particularly  gorgeous.  The 
ceilings,  by  the  way,  are  in  every  room  particularly  notable 
and  characteristic.  On  this  floor  are  also  a  Louis  Seize 
cafe",  a  strangers'  reception-room,  and  offices  and  cloak- 
rooms. Above  it  are  two  mezzanine  floors,  the  first  being 
devoted  to  a  sound-deadened  billiard-room  and  the  second 
to  seventeen  sleeping-rooms,  each  with  bath  attached. 

The  next  main  floor  is  given  over  to  library  purposes. 
The  club  already  has  a  collection  of  sixteen  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  these  are  rapidly  being  disposed  by  the  librarian 
in  the  library  proper,  a  long  galleried  hall  on  the  Fifty- 
Fourth  Street  front,  divided  into  alcoves,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  table  and  couple  of  easy  chairs.  At  one  end  is 
the  magazine  room,  and  at  the  other  is  the  writing-room. 
Besides  the  central  hall,  the  only  other  room  on  this  floor 
dedicated  to  silence,  is  a  smaller  one  where  conversation  is 
permitted.  In  the  first  mezzanine  floor  above  this  are  the 
card-rooms  and  the  pipe-room,  where  the  youthful  member 
may  suck  his  briarwood  without  fear  of  a  polite  intimation 
from  the  house  committee.  The  pipe  has  been  practically 
tabooed  in  New  York  clubs  for  years,  but  the  University 
Club  has  set  apart  a  room  especially  for  those  who  prefer 
the  weed  in  that  form.  It  is  decorated  in  the  old  Dutch 
style,  and  is  a  very  cozy  place  indeed.  The  second  mezza- 
nine floor  is  devoted  to  sleeping  apartments. 

The  main  dining-hall,  one  of  the  handsomest  rooms  in 
this  country,  is  directly  over  the  library  and  infringes  on  the 
floor  next  above,  for  it  is  thirty-four  feet  high.  It  is  made 
in  the  style  of  an  old  English  baronial  hall,  such  as  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  might  have  designed.  From  the  Istrian 
stone  floor  to  the  gilt-paneled  ceiling  its  walls  are  of  beauti- 
fully carved  English  oak,  and  a  musicians'  gallery  hangs 
above  the  entrance.  The  Other  apartments  on  this  floor,  in 
addition  to  the  central  hall,  are  a  council-room  forty  feet 
square,  where  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  banquet  to  Admiral 
Dewey  on  his  return — the  hero  of  Manila  Bay  has  been  a 
member  of  the  club  since  1882 — and  a  strangers'  dining- 
room,  for  no  non-member  residing  within  thirty  miles 
of  New  York  is  permitted  to  dine  in  the  club,  except 
in  rooms  especially  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  board 
of  governors.  The  first  mezzanine  floor  above  this  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  kitchens,  and  on  the  floor  above  are 
smaller  dining-rooms  for  private  parties.  Three  of  these 
can  be  thrown  together,  affording  space  for  a  banquet  of  two 
hundred  guests. 

There  remain  now  unmentioned  only  the  roof  and  the 
basement,  but  they  contain  two  strong  attractions  for  the 
men  who  can  not  get  away  in  summer.  In  the  basement 
are  bowling-alleys  and  shuffleboards,  but  these  fade  into  in- 
significance before  the  delights  of  the  bathing  accommoda- 
tions offered  here.  They  include  vapor  and  Russian  baths, 
and,  best  of  all,  a  plunge  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  a  depth  graduated  from  five  to  seven  feet.  Then 
on  the  roof  is  another  summer  delight,  a  roof-garden  far 
above  the  surrounding  gardens,  whence  one  can  look  up 
and  down  the  city  from  the  Palisades  to  New  York  harbor. 
Here  one  can  dine  al  fresco  and  chat  through  the  evenings, 
and,  if  the  weather  prove  inclement,  retreat  to  the  vine- 
covered  pavilion  in  the  middle  of  the  azotea.  Take  it  for 
all  in  all,  there  will  be  less  enviable  men  in  New  York  this 
summer  than  the  members  of  the  University  Club. 
New  York,  May  31,  1899.  Flaneur, 
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June  12,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STEVENSON    AND    MATAAFA. 

First  Efforts  to    Prevent   Head-Taking  in   Samoa— The  Old  King's 

Acceptance    of  the    New    Law— Fury    of  the    Natives 

Aroused  by  the  Recent  Bombardment. 


The  first  protest  against  the  barbarous  practice  of  taking 
heads  in  Samoan  warfare  was  made  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  as  long  ago  as  1S94  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  met 
with  strong  resistance  from  the  white  officials  then  in  power. 
"For  some  reason,  I  know  not  what,  unless  it  be  fear,"  he 
wrote  at  that  time  to  the  London  Times,  "there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  among  the  whites  against  any  interference  with 
the  bestial  practice  of  head-hunting.  They  say  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  identify  the  criminals — a  thing  notoriously 
contrary  to  fact.  A  man  does  not  take  a  head  as  he  steals 
an  apple,  for  secret  degustation  :  the  essence  of  the  thing  is 
its  publicity." 

During  a  war  then  raging  between  Tamasese  and 
Malietoa,  the  soldiers  of  the  latter  brought  in  seven  heads, 
among  them  two  belonging  to  women,  a  thing  that  had 
never  happened  before.  Malietoa  received  them,  pre- 
sented in  baskets,  and  no  protest  was  made  by  any  white 
people  except  Mr.  Stevenson,  though  the  king  was  reigning 
under  the  laws  of  the  Treaty  Powers,  had  a  German  presi- 
dent whose  secondary  title  was  "adviser  to  the  king,"  an 
American  chief-justice,  and  three  European  consuls. 

"  After  the  girls'  heads  were  brought  in  to  Mulinuu," 
writes  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  I  pressed  Mr.  Cusack-Smith  (the 
British  consul)  to  take  some  action.  He  proposed  a  paper 
of  protest,  to  be  signed  by  the  English  residents.  We 
made  rival  drafts  ;  his  was  preferred,  and  I  have  heard  no 
more  of  it.  It  has  not  been  offered  me  to  sign  ;  it  has  not 
been  published  ;  under  a  paper-weight  in  the  British  con- 
sulate I  suppose  it  may  yet  be  iound  !  Meanwhile  his 
honor,  Mr.  Ide,  the  new  chief-justice,  came  to  Samoa  and 
took  spirited  action"  [Mr.  Stevenson  modestly  left  out  the 
fact  that  it  was  owing  to  his  own  eloquent  appeal  and  after 
repeated  interviews,  and  against  the  advice  of  every  other 
white  official  there].  "  He  engineered  an  ordinance  through 
the  (native)  house  of  Faipule,  inflicting  serious  penalties  on 
any  who  took  heads,  and  the  papers  at  the  lime  applauded 
his  success.  The  rebellion  followed,  the  troops  were  passing 
to  the  front,  and  with  excellent  resolution  Mr.  Ide  harangued 
the  chiefs,  reiterated  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  and  promised 
unfailing  vengeance  on  offenders.  It  was  boldly  done,  and 
he  stood  committed  beyond  possibility  of  retreat  to  enforce 
this,  his  first  important  edict."  The  war  went  on,  and  the 
king  refused  to  receive  heads  ;  those  brought  to  him  were 
ingloriously  buried.  But  Tamasese  (ihe  man  elected  as 
vice-king  with  Tanu)  accepted  the  presentation.  Some,  to 
evade  the  law,  took  ears.  "  On  the  whole,"  Mr.  Stevenson 
goes  on,  "  about  one-third  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  our 
not  very  firm  monarch  himself  kept  the  letter  of  the  ordi- 
nance. And  it  was  upon  this  scene  of  partial  but  very 
cheering  success  that  the  three  consuls  relumed  with  their 
general  pardon  !  The  chief-justice  had  put  his  authority  in 
pledge  that  the  ordinance  should  be  enforced,  and  he  found 
himself  either  forgotten  or  betrayed  by  the  three  consuls  !  " 

Mr.  Stevenson  goes  on  to  prophesy  :  "  It  will  doubtless 
be  answered  that  the  consuls  were  affected  by  the  alarm  in 
Apia  and  actuated  by  the  desire  to  save  white  lives.  I  am 
far  from  denying  that  there  may  be  danger  ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  way  we  are  going  is  the  best  way  to  bring  it  on. 
In  the  progressive  de-civilization  of  these  islands  our 
methods  of  pull  devil,  pull  baker,  general  indecision,  and 
frequent  (though  always  dignified)  panic  are-  the  best  calcu- 
lated in  the  world  to  bring  on  a  massacre  of  whites.  A 
consistent  dignity,  a  consistent  and  independent  figure  of  a 
chief-justice,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws — and,  above  all, 
the  laws  against  barbarity — a  consular  board  the  same  in 
the  presence  as  in  the  absence  of  warships,  will  be  found 
our  best  defense." 

The  Samoan  warrior  does  not  chop  off  his  enemy's  head 
from  a  motive  of  revenge  or  barbarity,  but  to  bring  in  as  a 
trophy  to  his  chief,  and  the  best  possible  proof  that  he  has 
killed  his  man.  Malietoa  was  praised  for  refusing  to  accept 
the  heads  taken  by  his  own  soldiers  ;  he  was  not  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions.  This  leads  me  to  the  point  of 
what  I  want  to  say  :  that  Mataafa  was  not  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  brave  American 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Fagalii.  As  Mr.  Stevenson 
says  in  that  same  letter  :  "  Tamasese  received  heads,  sitting 
as  a  king  ;  Mataafa  had  forbidden  the  taking  of  heads — of 
his  own  accord,  and  before  Mr.  Ide  had  taken  office.  Tam- 
asese began  with  threats  against  the  white  population  ; 
Mataafa  never  ceased  to  reassure  them,  and  to  extend  an 
effectual  protection  to  their  property.  What  is  the  difference 
between  their  cases  ?  That  Mataafa  was  an  old  man,  already 
famous,  who  had  served  his  country  well,  had  been  ap- 
pointed king  of  Samoa,  had  served  in  office,  and  had  been 
set  aside — not  indeed  in  the  text,  but  in  the  protocol  of  the 
Berlin  treaty,  by  name.  I  do  not  grudge  his  good  fortune 
(that  of  general  pardon)  to  Tamasese,  who  is  an  amiable, 
spirited,  and  handsome  young  man  ;  and  who  made  a  bar- 
barous war,  indeed,  since  heads  were  taken  after  the  old 
Samoan  practice,  but  who  made  it  without  any  of  the 
savagery.  .  .  ." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  repeated  efforts,  no  Samoan 
was  ever  punished  for  taking  heads  ;  but  what  he  could  not 
effect  by  means  of  a  law  he  was  able  to  do  in  a  measure  by 
individual  talks  and  eloquent  appeals.  Many  times  has  he 
spent  the  day  in  talking  with  a  group  of  chiefs  and  warriors. 
They  are  very  good  in  argument ;  they  would  bring  up 
David  and  Goliath  ;  or,  "  How,  then,"  one  would  ask,  "can 
you  prove  to  the  world  that  you  are  a  brave  man  and  have 
killed  an  enemy?"  The  most  powerful  set-back  Mr. 
Stevenson  ever  received  was  from  a  native  who  had  been  in 
America.  "  In  your  own  country,  Tusitala,"  he  said 
(Papalagi,  "  over  the  horizon,"  is  all  one  country  to  them), 
"  are  you  not  barbarous?"  Of  course  Mr.  Stevenson  pro- 
tested.    "  You  are  more  barbarous  than  we.     In  America 


you  put  people  to  a  stick,  and  pile  wood  around  them,  and 
they  burn,  and  the  crowd  laughs  and  jeers  at  their  suffer- 
ings. With  us,  one  chop,  the  man  is  dead  ;  he  does  not 
suffer.  But  with  you,  you  laugh,  as  little  children  laugh,  to 
see  the  sight  of  a  fellow-creature  in  agony  !"  Mr.  Steven- 
son listened  amazed,  and  declared  it  was  not  tiue.  "But  I, 
with  these  eyes  have  seen  it,"  the  chief  reiterated ;  "  I  was 
on  a  sailing-ship  in  my  youth,  and   my  captain  took  me  for 

a  trip  to  New  Orleans "     "  Oh,"  said   Mr.  Stevenson, 

"it  was  a  black  man  who  was  burned?"  "Yes,"  said  the 
chief;  "black  or  white,  does  it  make  any  difference  to  the 
suffering?"  But  in  the  long  run  his  arguments  prevailed. 
Our  own  men,  when  they  went  off  to  war,  had  to  come  be- 
fore Tusitala  and  swear  on  the  Bible  a  solemn  oath  that 
they  would  take  no  heads.  One  poor  fellow  on  our  place, 
who  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  all  Mr.  Stevenson  said, 
was  killed  and  had  his  own  head  cut  off  by  Malietoa's  men. 
Mataafa  issued  an  edict  against  the  practice,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  beheading  of  white  men  at  the  battle  of  Fagalii 
was  done  without  his  knowledge  or  sanction.  The  very  fact 
that  the  heads  were  found  on  the  battle-field  (by  the  priests) 
lying  where  they  had  been  cut  off,  proves  that  the  men  who 
committed  the  deed  were  afraid  to  take  them  to  Mataafa. 
It  is  not  fair  that  the  old  chief  should  bear  the  blame  of  the 
action  of  his  soldiers,  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  fury  as  they 
were  by  the  sight  of  the  burning  and  shelling  of  their  de- 
fenseless villages  by  the  warships  Porpoise  and  Philadelphia. 
*  Admiral  Kautz  took  the  initiative  in  hostilities,  according 
to  Captain  Perkins's  account,  authorized  at  Washington. 
He  fired  upon  the  town  of  Apia  without  warning  the  inhab- 
itants, white  or  brown,  and  by  so  doing  killed  one  of  his 
own  men  (Sergeant  Mudge),  who  received  a  wound  that  day 
from  which  he  afterward  died.  Mr.  H.  J.  Moors,  a  promi- 
nent American  in  Apia,  writes  that  the  shells  flew  over  his 
house,  and  one  dropped  by  the  door  of  a  school  filled  with 
little  children.  While  this  was  being  done,  the  Porpoise  was 
cruising  up  and  down  the  coast,  shelling  and  burning  villages. 
The  day  before  the  bombardment,  a  number  of  men, 
English  and  American,  marched  up  to  Vailime  on  a  trip  of 
investigation,  and  returned  reporting  no  signs  of  the  enemy. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  marched  into  an  ambush  of  three  times 
their  number,  but  Mataafa  was  there  in  person  and  would 
not  allow  his  men  to  fire.  "I  did  not  wish  to  kill  the  white 
men,"  he  explained  to  Mr.  Moors  ;  "it  would  make  the  final 
settlement  so  much  more  difficult."  But  the  next  time  the 
English  and  Americans  went  out  looking  for  a  fight  the 
Samoans  were  in  a  very  different  temper — their  burning 
villages,  and  killed  and  wounded  women  and  children,  were 
fresh  in  their  minds — and  the  wonder  is  that  Mataafa  re- 
strained his  men  from  a  general  massacre. 

Captain  Perkins  complains,  in  his  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Fagalii  (in  which  he  says  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  his 
orders),  of  the  cowardly  conduct  of  the  "  friendlies,"  and 
says  "  they  seemed  to  have  no  leader."  When  all  the  chiefs 
of  rank  and  prominence,  and  all  the  fighting  men  of  Samoa 
were  on  Mataafa's  side,  the  white  officials  found  it  some- 
what difficult  to  get  followers  for  Tanu.  The  South  Sea 
Times  of  that  date  is  full  of  accounts  of  the  men-of-war 
going  to  Savaii  and  Tutuila  for  natives  to  fight  against 
Mataafa,  and  hired  fighters  have  little  heart  in  their  work. 
In  the  same  paper  there  are  several  instances  mentioned  of 
heads  being  taken  by  the  Tanu  people  and  the  boy  king  re- 
fusing to  take  them.  But  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
this  in  the  dispatches,  though  it  is  important.  The  soldiers 
of  Mataafa  may  have  reasoned  thus:  "If  the  'friendlies' 
— the  natives  supported  and  backed  by  the  English  and 
Americans — are  taking  our  heads,  it  is  evident  that  they  ap- 
prove of  the  custom  ;  therefore  they  can  not  object  to  re- 
prisals." 

The  old  chief  Mataafa  strongly  condemns  the  custom.  I 
have  heard  him  talking  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Stevenson. 
He  said  that  when  his  men  beheaded  the  German  sailors 
after  the  Battle  of  Fagalii,  where  he  victoriously  defeated 
the  Germans,  that  was  before  he  had  talked  to  white  people 
on  the  subject,  but  it  had  been  done  contrary  to  his  orders. 
That  he  was  neither  cruel  nor  vindictive  was  shown  by  his 
behavior  during  the  hurricane  that  occurred  only  a  few  days 
later,  when  he  and  his  warriors  came  in  to  Apia  and  with 
the  greatest  bravery  saved  the  lives  of  their  German  enemies 
as  well  as  their  American  friends. 

Mataafa  is  the  only  native  chief  who  ever  voluntarily  and 
of  his  own  accord  issued  an  edict  against  the  barbarous 
practice  of  taking  heads.  It  is  old  as  Samoa,  it  is  in  the 
blood,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to  restrain  his  men  so  far 
under  such  terrible  provocation  speaks  highly  in  his  favor. 
We  can  not  hear  his  side  of  the  Battle  of  Fagalii ;  but  we 
may  some  day,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  one  of  deep  regret 
for  the  gallant  men  who  fell  on  that  day,  and  absolute  inno- 
cence of  any  participation  in  their  barbarous  treatment. 
For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  men  who  did  the  deed 
may  have  paid  for  the  crime  with  their  lives.  Mataafa  had 
issued  an  edict  against  the  taking  of  heads,  and  to  disobey 
that  great  chief  means  death.  Isobel  Strong. 

■*  •  »i 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is  getting  stout,  and  the 
doctors  have  ordered  him  to  take  gentle  exercise.  But  the 
Ameer  intends  to  carry  out  the  orders  with  as  little  discom- 
fort to  himself  as  possible,  judging  from  the  carriage  that 
has  been  built  for  him  in  London.  The  bulk  of  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  vehicle  will  be  done  by  two  stalwart  Afghans, 
who  will  pedal  behind  their  sovereign  and  receive  their 
orders  through  an  unglazed  window.  When  his  highness 
feels  inclined  he  can  assist  in  the  work  by  pedaling  two 
foot-boards.  He  can  do  all  this  while  lounging  on  silk 
cushions  and  enjoying  a  smoke.  Besides  the  carriage  for 
his  personal  use,  the  Ameer  has  had  another  built  ior  the 
use  of  members  of  his  harem.  The  carriages  have  cost 
one  thousand  dollars  each,  and  are  capable  of  attaining  a 
speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Jshirl 

-  ^  »  ». 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate  with  unusual 
splendor  the  semi-millennium  of  Gutenberg's  birth  in  his 
native  city,  Mainz,  in  the  year  1900.  Jihlrt 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

L.  Alma-Tadema,  the  famous  artist,  and  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  the  explorer  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Lam- 
beth, were  among  the  notabilities  who  have  been  knighted 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  honor  of  her  eightieth  birthday. 

Some  one  told  J.  A.  McNeil  Whistler,  the  artist,  the  other 
day,  of  the  recent  report  to  the  effect  that  he  was  "  aging 
rapidly."  The  reply  was  characteristic  :  "  It  is  my  enemies 
who  say  that.  They  have  retained,  untarnished  through 
years,  the  ingenious  faults  of  extreme  youth." 

A  Northern  syndicate  recently  offered  Mrs.  Jefferson 
Davis  ninety  thousand  dollars  for  her  home  at  Beauvoir, 
Miss.,  but  she  would  not  have  the  place  turned  to  commer- 
cial account.  Now  the  State  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
are  to  buy  the  house  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Despite  the  strong  opposition  of  John  Morley,  former 
Liberal  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  others  who  took 
exception  to  Lord  Kitchener's  treatment  of  the  Mahdi's 
remains,  the  House  of  Commons  has  voted  the  sirdar  a  grant 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  victorious 
campaign  in  the  Sudan. 

Lord  Rosslyn — the  nobleman  who  was  announced  to  appear 
at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  in  a  leading  rdle  of  "  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,"  but  who  backed  out  at  the  last 
moment — though  a  bankrupt  and,  therefore,  debarred  from 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  trying  to  get  up  a  limited 
liability  stock  company  to  manage  himself,  his  estates  and 
assets,  after  the  model  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  Warwick 
company. 

General  Antonio  Luna,  who  now  appears  to  be  the  fight- 
ing leader  of  the  Filipinos,  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish,  Tagal, 
Chinaman,  and  Igorrote.  Regarding  his  odd  pedigree,  he 
says  :  "  It's  an  unpleasant  mixture  in  some  respects.  The 
Spanish  in  me  wants  to  kill  the  Filipinos.  The  Igorrote  in 
me  has  the  same  feelings  toward  the  Spanish.  The  Tagal 
in  me  hates  them  both,  and  the  Chinaman  in  me  takes  ab- 
solutely no  interest  in  the  other  three." 

Lieutenant  Eggers,  of  the  Damaraland  police,  recently 
prevented  a  rising  of  the  natives  in  a  very  unique  manner. 
The  authorities  had  ordered  the  registration  of  all  rifles  in 
the  possession  of  the  natives,  and  the  latter  feared  that  their 
guns  were  to  be  taken  away.  But  the  officers  told  them  that 
their  weapons  were  merely  to  be  "  vaccinated,"  and  as  they 
remembered  the  beneficial  work  of  the  veterinary  surgeons 
during  the  great  cattle  plague,  they  eagerly  submitted  their 
guns  to  the  novel  vaccination  against  evil  spells. 

The  long  feud  between  the  Bavarian  royal  family  and  the 
house  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  has  now  ended,  and  Prince 
Albert  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  has  accepted  from  the  Prince- 
Regent  of  Bavaria  the  title  of  Duke  of  Worth  and  Donau- 
stauf.  For  many  years  Prince  Albert  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  enmity  toward  the  prince-regent, 
and  when  the  latter  visited  Regensburg  for  the  unveiling  of 
the  Walhalla  monument  to  Louis  the  First,  the  establishment 
of  Prince  Thurn  and  Taxis  was  the  only  building  that  did 
not  display  decorations  in  honor  of  the  event. 

William  A.  Brickill,  an  engineer  in  the  New  York  fire 
department  and  a  skillful  mechanic,  invented  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  the  now  familiar  device  by  which  water  in  a 
fire-engine's  boiler  is  kept  near  the  boiling  point  all  the  time, 
the  heat  being  .applied  from  a  stove  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
water  circulating  through  pipes  which  are  automatically  dis- 
connected when  the  engine  starts  for  a  fire.  As  the  city  de- 
clined to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  which  was 
patented,  he  began  a  suit  in  the  courts  twenty-nine  years 
ago.  He  had  recovered  nothing  when  he  died  in  1896,  but 
a  special  master  of  the  Federal  court  reported  last  week  that 
$894,633  should  be  awarded  to  his  heirs  for  the  use  of  his 
invention. 

General  Gallieni,  who  is  dividing  public  honors  in  Paris 
with  Major  Marchand,  is  the  man  by  whose  prompt  and 
vigorous  policy  the  Island  of  Madagascar  became  a  colony 
of  France.  Under  Gallieni  slavery  was  abolished  in  Mada- 
gascar, brigandage  suppressed,  and  the  main  trade  routes 
opened.  The  general  not  only  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
by  his  stern  military  rule,  being  governor-general  of  the 
island,  but  he  also  proved  himself  an  excellent  and  energetic 
civil  administrator.  He  established  a  central  trade  bureau 
of  information  to  be  used  by  explorers,  prospectors,  and 
colonists.  He  gave  special  orders  to  all  school-masters  to 
bring  to  his  attention  the  names  of  pupils  who  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  French  language,  that  they  might  be  appointed 
to  office.  The  result  of  this  shrewd  measure  has  been  to 
double  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  French  schools  and  re- 
duce by  half  that  of  those  in  the  English  schools. 

Professor  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  M.  A.,  who  has  been 
appointed  president  of  Yale  University  to  succeed  Professor 
Timothy  Dwight,  who  resigned,  was  born  in  New  Haven  on 
April  23,  1856,  and  is  the  only  son  of  Professor  James  B. 
Hadley,  of  Yale  College,  the  famous  Greek  professor,  and 
Annie  Twining  Hadley.  Apart  from  a  few  years  spent 
abroad,  he  always  has  resided  in  New  Haven.  His  pre- 
paratory education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools,  and 
in  1872  he  entered  Yale.  His  course  in  the  university  was 
a  notable  one,  and  in  1876  he  received  his  degree  with  high 
honors.  The  next  three  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of 
history  and  political  science,  part  of  the  time  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  In  1879  Professor  Hadley  accepted  a  tutor- 
ship in  Yale,  and  held  that  position  for  four  years,  when  he 
became  university  lecturer  on  railroad  administration.  Id 
1886  he  was  made  professor  of  political  science  in  the  grad- 
uate department.  From  1S91  to  1S93  he  filled  Professor 
Sumner's  place  in  the  academic  department  during  the 
lattei's  absence  on  an  extended  vacation.  In  late 
years  he  has  taken  much  interest  in  developing  debaters 
in  Yale  University  for  oratorical  contests  with  Harvard  and 
Princeton,  and  has  coached  them  a  great  deal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  iz, 1899. 


SENSATIONS    OF    THE    SALON. 

Sixty  Rooms  Given    to  the   Paris  Exhibition  of  Paintings— Eclipse 

of  Great  Names  in  the  Galleries — Style  and  Influence 

of  the  Rising  Artists. 

The  last  Salon  of  the  century  has  been  open  a  week,  and 
polemics  on  its  merits  and  demerits  are  running  high.  As 
in  '98,  the  two  Salons — the  old  Champs-Etysees  and  the 
rebel  Champ  de  Mars — have  united.  More  properly  speak- 
ing, they  are  to  be  visited  under  one  roof,  that  of  the  vast 
Palace  of  Machines,  which,  together  with  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
is  the  legacy  of  the  '89  exposition.  For  awhile  there  was 
almost  a  question  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  Salon  at 
all,  for  the  Machinery  Hall  is  undergoing  a  complete  trans- 
formation in  view  of  1900,  and  no  other  place  is  large 
enough  to  conlain  the  seven  thousand  objects  exhibited. 
The  great  nave  of  the  Palais  des  Machines  has  been  cut 
into  three  parts,  and  in  the  centre  a  rotunda  is  being  con- 
structed as  a  festival  hall.  Thirty  rooms  have  been  honey- 
combed on  each  side  of  a  garden — the  centre  of  the  palace 

dotted  with  rattan  seats  amid  shrubs  and  palms.     In  this 

central  space  the  sculpture  is  exhibited. 

In  the  sixty  rooms  of  paintings  we  will  first  attack  the 
"  seated  reputations  " — les  reputations  assises.  In  more  than 
one  case  the  names  we  know  and  worship  in  America  will 
have  to  be  unlearned — at  least,  we  will  find  some  of  these 
pontiffs  living  on  their  old  efforts,  making  no  new  ones. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Carolus  Duran,  who  succeeded  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  in  the  presidentship  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
His  contributions,  a  woman's  portrait  and  a  Christ  on  the 
cross,  are  alike  unworthy.  Bonnat,  the  renowned  portraitist, 
gives  nothing  valuable  in  his  "White-Haired  Lady  in  Pur- 
ple," and  his  "Basque  Landscape,"  the  latter  a  new  field  he 
has  entered  with  no  great  success.  Benjamin  Constant 
sends  a  much-discussed  full-length  portrait  of  Mme.  von 
Derwies,  quoted  as  "  la  belle  Americaine  "  ;  she  is  certainly 
handsome  and  aristocratic,  with  her  finely  arched  brows  and 
her  slim  hand  resting  on  a  marble  balustrade.  She  wears 
an  orange  velvet  dress  and  Henri  the  Second  cape,  thrown 
into  relief  by  a  golden  autumn  park-landscape. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  in  her  seventy-seventh  year,  showed  that 
her  hand  was  still  robust.  Her  "Cantal  Cow  and  Bull"  in 
a  wide  landscape,  with  gorse-bushes  kindling  in  the  sun- 
shine, is  vigorous,  wholesome,  virile.  Untroubled  by  artistic 
wrangles,  she  had  worked  away  in  her  Fontainebleau  soli- 
tude at  the  Chateau  de  By,  still  catching  in  the  eyes  of  her 
"  dear  beasts  "  the  degree  of  intelligence,  the  placidity  that 
makes  them  so  restful  to  contemplate.  The  admirable  por- 
trait of  Rosa  Bonheur  by  her  friend  and  pupil,  Miss  Anna 
Klumpke,  the  young  Californian,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Argonaut'' 's  columns. 

Jules  Breton's  "Alarm-Cry,"  a  fire  in  a  rick-yard,  and 
"  The  Secret  Hour,"  peasant's  love  making,  are  two  land- 
scapes with  accessory  figures  in  his  usual  rich,  sober  man- 
ner ;  both  are  pictures  that  American  millionaires  will  be 
glad  to  add  to  their  collections.  H&iner  shows  no  lessening 
of  his  great  powers  in  his  study  of  a  "  Piela  "  He  knows 
what  the  public  expects  of  him,  and  he  gives  it :  a  little  light, 
cast  whitely  on  marvelously  modeled  forms.  Who  does  not 
know  his  women's  backs,  his  heads  of  Creoles?  If  any  of 
you  are  still  benighted  enough  to  admire  M.  Bouguereau, 
do  not  venture  to  do  it  in  certain  Parisian  circles.  His  con- 
tributions to  this  year's  Salon  are  a  "  Cupid  and  Psyche  " 
and  "  Admiration,"  a  circle  of  girls  kneeling  about  a  curly 
headed  Eros,  who  points  a  dart  at  one  of  them.  One  is 
accustomed  to  hear  of  his  "  complete  absence  of  emotion," 
his  "  vaselined  painting,  the  delight  of  sales-ladies,"  his 
"  raspberry-jelly  coloring "  ;  but  now  a  new  accusation  is 
hurled  at  him  :  he  is  said  to  be  fin-de-sicde,  immoral !  His 
Cupid,  a  debauched  little  god,  exudes  vice  from  every  pore ; 
his  maidens  are  demi-vierges  and  too  knowing  by  far.  Crit- 
icism as  harsh  as  this  is  akin  to  persecution  ;  perhaps  his 
adversaries  think  they  will  drive  him  out  of  his  old  ruts. 
At  his  age,  however,  neither  palette,  brush,  nor  model  is 
likely  to  changer 

Among  the  younger  leaders,  the  chefs  d'e'cole,  we  may 
place  Besnard,  Carriere,  Cottet,  Thaulow,  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
and  Cazin.  Many  of  us  have  not  yet  accustomed  our  vision, 
"made  our  eyes"  to  Besnard's  coloring — his  gooseberry- 
juice  and  pale-violet  horses  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ceilings, 
for  instance.  But  to  certain  critics  he  has  great  merits  ;  he 
dynamited  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  old  school  of  coloring, 
he  gave  us  a  new  "  shiver."  His  palette  has  many  in- 
toxications, smiling,  tumultuous,  rarely  hostile,  never  coma- 
tose. After  last  year's  Loie  Fuller-like  Mme.  Rejane — now 
on  exhibition  at  Venice,  where  it  glows  like  a  serenader's 
lantern — he  gives  us  some  delightful  ceilings  and  dessus-de- 
fiortes,  more  temperate  than  his  usual  paroxysms  of  color : 
"Day,''  "Thought,"  "  Revery,"  "Fruits  and  Flowers."  If 
you  have  been  in  the  Luxembourg  lately,  you  will  recall  the 
Carriere  room  there  :  several  domestic  groups  in  a  twilight 
interior,  enchanting,  though  ghostly — specially  the  children's 
faces  peeping  out  at  the  mother's  side.  To  the  profane, 
Carnere's  personages  seem  seen  through  a  thick  fog  ;  his 
preferred  colors  are  browns  and  drabs.  His  best  portraits, 
highly  esteemed  in  France,  are  those  of  Daudet,  Verlaine, 
and  De  Goncourt.  His  sendings  to  the  '99  Salon  are  the 
head  of  a  young  woman  with  bright  yet  grave  eyes  ;  two 
girls,  one  preparing  to  paint  the  other's  portrait,  giving  the 
latter  the  pose  ;  and  two  children,  awakening  and  burrowing 
into  their  mother's  lap. 

Cottet  is  an  artist  whose  influence  is  hardly  appreciated  in 
America.  The  Breton  painter  has  to-day  as  remarkable  a 
following  as  had  Millet  forty  years  ago.  As  there  was  then 
a  school  of  Barbizon,  there  is  now  one  of  Concarneau. 
Charies  Cottet  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  be  accepted 
tout  d?  go.  His  deep  humanity  is  penetrated  with  the  mel- 
ancholy of  the  Breton  coasts  and  moors.  His  favorite  sub- 
jecti;  are  the  tragedies  of  the  shore  villages.  His  ten  works 
of(tV  is  year  show  his  usual  fatalistic  creed  ;  among  them  are 
11  A  Child's  Wake  at  On:ssant,"  "Stormy  Evening  in  Port," 


and  "  Mourning,"  panels  in  a  twilight  mist  permeated  with 
the  poetry  of  death. 

Fritz  .Thaulow  is  the  Norwegian  who  has  revealed  the 
magic  of  water  and  cloud  in  his  own  beautiful  fiord-land. 
His  colors  seem  ground  from  gems.  This  time  he  exposes 
a  Normandy  landscape,  a  symphony  in  three  tones — an  in- 
comparable green  meadow,  a  faint  blue  sky,  and  an  old  red 
roof.  Dagnan  Cazin  is  another  painter  many  of  whose 
works  are  owned  and  valued  across  the  water.  His  sane 
and  sober  influence  has  been  enormous  ;  he  has  sent  out 
many  a  brood  of  scholars.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  old 
romantic  Delacroix's  chance  expression  :  "  Long  live  the 
cottage  !  Long  live  whatever  speaks  to  the  soul  !  "  Noth- 
ing is  too  retired,  too  humble  for  him.  A  spark  of  human- 
ity always  kindles  in  the  midst  of  his  landscapes,  like  the 
faint  light  that  gleams  in  the  hut  window  in  one  of  his  twi- 
light views.  He  contributes  Scottish,  English,  and  French 
scenes,  penetrated  with  his  idyllic  rusticity.  Aman-Jean  is 
the  French  Rossetti  ;  his  style  is  called  a  "decadent 
lyrism"  ;  he  sends  a  curious  little  "Head  with  a  Rose" 
that  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  The  painter  of  the  ultra- 
ckic  is  M.  de  la  Gandara.  He  is  the  one  above  all  others 
who  knows  how  to  reproduce  the  seductiveness  of  the 
genuine  Parisienne,  with  her  elegance,  her  ?norbzdesse 
ne'vrose'e.  He  gives  us  this  year  the  Princesse  de  Caraman- 
Chimay  in  pink,  and  Mile.  Helene  Fouquier,  a  tall,  slim  girl 
in  a  garden  hat  and  a  white  frock  a  la  Romney. 

I  have  reserved  till  the  close  the  pictures  a  sensation — 
either  from  subject  or  treatment.  Sensational  from  both 
causes  is  Barbin's  "Vox  Populi,"  a  canvas  a  good  thirty  feet 
square,  that  dazes  you  on  entering.  It  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  execution  of  the  Pazzi  conspirators  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  at  Florence,  in  1478.  To  the  casual  observer  it 
seems  an  opaque  mass  of  olives  and  tar  blacks,  wriggled 
through  by  writhing  figures.  You  are  quite  ready  to  believe 
a  bourgeois -who  at  a  venture  labels  it  "Dante's  Inferno." 
Critics  have  pulled  hair  over  it.  A  ghastly  picture — ghastly 
only  at  second  sight — is  Clairin's  "  Return  of  the  Conscripts." 
At  first  you  see  only  an  Egyptian  landscape  ;  billow  upon 
billow  of  grey  sand — not  a  shrub,  a  tree,  a  stone.  No  life 
on  the  horizon.  Where  are  the  conscripts?  You  gradually 
make  out  a  skull,  a  drum,  a  tattered  uniform,  piercing  the 
edge  of  the  uncanny  grave-cloth,  and  your  imagination 
pictures  file  upon  file  of  gallant  lads  swallowed  up  in  the 
shifting  mass. 

We  come  nearer  home  in  Leftwich-Dodge's  "  Conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Cortez."  A  tragic  page,  the  synthesis  of  an 
epoch,  is  given  by  the  broad  stair  of  an  Aztec  temple 
strewn  with  victims,  the  mail-clad  conquerors  silhouetted 
against  the  blue  horizon  above.  A  work  that  makes  an 
enormous  impression  is  Tattegrain's  "  Exodus."  In 
August,  1557,  after  two  days  of  pillage  and  fire,  Philip  the 
Second's,  soldiers  drove  the  remaining  inhabitants  out  of 
ravaged  St.  Quentin.  Under  the  conqueror's  eyes  a  vast 
torrent  of  humanity  belches  forth  over  the  corpses  and  from 
under  the  smoking  walls — women  hugging  naked  children, 
Spanish  soldiers  hauling  off  bruised  and  bleeding  girls. 
In  the  background  the  lamentable  ruins  of  the  Hotel-Dieu 
gape  roofless  and  windowless.  The  realistic  flesh-tones  of 
this  howling  drove  will  at  first  impress  you  disagreeably, 
but  you  will  not  be  able  to  deny  the  strong  dramatic  sense 
of  the  masterly  work — a  work  that  gives  the  best  proof  of 
greatness,  the  "  syncope  of  admiration,  the  blow  of  the  fist 
in  the  stomach  "  vaunted  by  Carries. 

Paris,  May  10,  1899.  Elizabeth  Miller. 


Johann  Strauss,  the  famous  composer,  died  in  Vienna 
June  3d,  aged  seventy-four.  His  talent  was  manifested 
very  early,  his  first  waltz  being  written  when  he  was  only  six 
years  old.  The  elder  Strauss  was  a  musician,  and  refused 
to  allow  his  son  to  follow  his  profession,  but  the  boy's 
mother  sympathized  with  and  aided  the  young  genius.  He 
worked  at  a  desk  in  a  bank  when  he  was  eighteen,  but  soon 
left  to  become  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  and  the  composer 
of  waltzes.  As  early  as  1844,  when  he  was  nineteen,  the 
Austrian  capital  had  gone  wild  over  him.  Among  the  com- 
positions Herr  Strauss  wrote  during  a  short  period  about 
1844  and  thereafter  are  "  Artist  Life,"  "The  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube,"  "Wine,  Woman,  and  Song,"  and  "Lob  der 
Frauen."  His  father  died  in  1849,  and  the  son,  successor  to 
the  crown,  gave  concerts  in  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
While  he  was  in  Paris  the  government  conferred  on  him  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1872  Strauss  visited 
America  and  directed  an  orchestra  of  one  thousand  musi- 
cians at  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee.  He  was  widely  known 
in  this  country  as  the  author  of  "The  Merry  War,"  "The 
Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief,"  "Prince  Methusalem,"  and 
"The  Gypsy  Baron."  In  all,  Strauss  produced  more  than 
four  hundred  compositions,  many  of  which  are  known 
wherever  modern  dance  music  is  played. 


The  big  grape-vine  in  the  Montecito  has  been  cut  down. 
This  vine  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  no 
tourist  considered  his  visit  to  Santa  Barbara  complete  with- 
out having  seen  it.  It  was  known  the  world  over.  The 
trunk  was  over  four  feet  in  circumference  and  the  trellis 
seventy-five  feet  square.  The  vine  was  dying,  and  it  was 
decided  to  destroy  it.  It  was  supposed  to  be  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  years  old.  The  original  vine,  which 
was  taken  up  after  its  death  and  carried  to  Philadelphia  in 
1876  as  an  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  was  a 
cutting  from  a  Mission  grape. 


A  Sioux  Indian,  twenty-two  years  old,  a  student  at  the 
government  training-school  for  Indians  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  died 
not  long  ago  of  black  measles.  One  week  before  his  death 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  D., 
stating  that  his  brother  and  sister  had  died  from  malignant 
measles.  The  infection  was  seemingly  carried  in  the  en- 
velope, as  there  were  no  cases  of  measles  in  the  school  at 
the  time. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Sierra  Mojada,  Coah.,  Mexico,  May  2,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut:  The  inclosed  "Invocation"  I  saw  in  a  newspaper 
many  years  ago.  Some  years  later  I  asked  an  editor  friend  of  mine  to  pub- 
lish it,  but  he  refused,  saying  "they  would  turn  him  out  of  church."  So  he 
made  me  a  few  copies  and  signed  my  name,  which  was  not  correct,  as  I  was 
not  the  writer.  Very  truly  yours,  W.  Q.  M., 

A  reader  of  the  Argottaut  for  thirteen  years. 
Invocation. 
"  O  God  I  have  mercy  I  "  a  mother  cried, 
As  she  humbly  knelt  at  the  cradle  side. 
"  O  God,  have  mercy,  and  hear  my  prayer. 
And  take  my  babe  in  thy  tender  care ; 
For  the  Angel  of  Death  is  in  the  room 
And  is  calling  aloud  for  my  babe  to  come. 
Thou,  then,  alone  hast  the  power  to  save. 
Oh  1  God  have  mercy,  'tis  all  I  crave." 

A  tiny  grave  'neatk  a  willow's  shade, 
Teltelh  the  answer  tie  Merciful  made. 

"  O  Father  in  Heaven,  protect  my  boy 
From  the  wiles  of  folly — from  sin's  decoy  ; 
From  the  snares  of  temptation  in  life's  dark  sea  ; 
Guard  him  and  keep  him  pure  for  thee." 
So  a  mother  prayed  as  her  darling  son 
Went  forth  to  battle  the  world  alone  ; 
Alone,  save  the  blessing  his  mother  gave, 
And  that  prayer  to  God  to  keep  and  save. 

A  murderer's  gibbet,  high  in  air. 
Answered  that  trusting  mother's  prayer. 

A  father  and  mother  knelt  them  down 
Together  before  the  Eternal  One, 
And  with  trusting  hearts  implored  that  Heaven 
Would  guard  the  flower  its  grace  had  given — 
Would  keep  their  blossoming  daughter  pure, 
And  shield  her,  aye,  from  the  tempter's  lure, 
And  from  every  stain  would  keep  her  free 
As  the  lilies  that  bloom  in  eternity. 

A  self-slain  tost  one,  seduced,  betrayed. 
Was  the  only  answer  thai  Heaven  made. 

A  beautiful  maiden  knelt  to  pray 
For  the  life  of  a  loved  one  far  away — 
Away  in  the  fields  where  life  and  death 
Hang  poised  in  the  scale  that  tips  with  a  breath. 
"  Oh,  Father  of  Mercies,  protect  the  heart 
Of  him  I  love  from  the  foeman's ,  dart ; 
When  the  death-bolts  rain  on  the  charging  field. 
Be  Thou  his  guide,  his  strength,  his  shield." 

A  mangled  corpse  and  a  soldiers  grave 
Was  ihe  answer  the  Father  of  Mercies  gave. 

The  night  was  dark  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
And  the  waves  ran  high  in  wild  unrest, 
When  a  stately  barque  was  dashing  on 
Toward  a  breaker's  crest  with  her  rudder  gone. 
Around  the  captain  in  wild  despair, 
The  crew  had  gathered  and  joined  in  prayer 
To  Him  who  only  had  the  power  to  save, 
To  drliver  them  from  a  watery  grave. 

A  crash  and  a  gulping  wave  alone 

Were  the  answers  of  the  Omnipotent  One. 

'Twas  midnight  in  the  city's  heart, 
And  slumber  reigned  o'er  home  and  mart, 
When  the  fire  fiend  burst  from  his  secret  place 
And  wrapped  all  things  in  his  fierce  embrace. 
Oh  I  then  how  many  a  friendly  prayer 
To  Heaven  for  safety  rent  the  air — 
For  homes,  for  lives,  for  loves,  and  then 
The  flames  that  crisped  them  sneered  amen  1 

Homes,  friends,  and  loved  ones  crisped  and  charred 
Told  how  Heaven  their  prayers  had  heard. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  nature's  birth 
Since  sorrow  and  crime  first  darkened  the  earth, 
From  clime  to  clime,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Wheresoever  the  waves  of  humanity  roll, 
The  breezy  robe  this  planet  wears 
Has  quivered  and  echoed  with  countless  prayers  ; 
Each  hour  a  million  knees  are  bent, 
A  million  prayers  to  heaven  are  sent. 
There's  not  a  summer  beam  but  sees 
Some  humble  supplicant  on  his  knees  ; 
There's  not  a  breeze  that  murmurs  by 
But  wafts  some  faithful  prayer  on  high  ; 
There's  not  a  woe  that  afflicts  our  race, 
But  some  one  bears  to  the  throne  of  grace  ; 
And  for  every  temptation  we  may  meet 
We  plead  for  grace  at  the  mercy  seat. 
But  the  beams  smile  on,  and  Heaven  serene 
Still  broods  as  though  no  prayers  had  been, 
And  the  breezes  moan  as  the  branches  wave, 
"When  man  is  powerless  Heaven  can  not  save." 


If  I  Were  God. 
Out  through  the  sweep  of  the  uttermost  spheres — 

If  I  were  God  1 
Down  the  dim  span  of  the  ultimate  years — 

If  I  were  God  I 
The  luminous  lilies  forever  should  shine, 
The  passionate  roses  flame  red  on  the  vine, 
The  golden  grapes  drip  with  a  delicate  wine. 

If  I  were  God ! 

Never  a  coffin  or  cold  winding-sheet, 

If  I  were  God  1 
Nor  blue  myrtles  blooming  at  headstone  and  feet, 

If  I  were  God  1 
No  sad,  stricken  souls  bending  down  by  their  dead 
To  kiss  the  pale  corpse  whence  the  spirit  hath  fled, 
While  the  torn  bosom  bleeds  and  the  hot  tears  are  shed, 

If  I  were  God  1 

The  fires  of  friendship  should  faithfully  burn, 

If  I  were  God  1 
Heart  unto  heart  should  unchangingly  turn, 

If  I  were  God ! 
Never  should  longings  be  vile  or  vain, 
Never  be  pestilence,  famine,  or  chain, 
Never  be  poverty,  farewell,  or  pain. 

If  I  were  God ! 

Never  a  mortal  should  come  unto  harm, 

If  I  were  God  I 
Never  a  gallows  should  lift  its  red  arm, 

If  1  were  God  1 
Sin  should  slink  far  out  of  sound  and  of  sight. 
The  wrong  that  is  rapturous  always  be  right, 
Nor  fagot  and  steel  be  the  svmbols  of  might, 

If  I  were  Godl—  W.  Hubbard- Keman. 


While  the  population  of  France  has  increased  ten  per 
cent,  in  fifty  years,  the  number  of  paid  officeholders  has  in- 
creased one  hundred  and  twenty-one  per  cent. 


June  12,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MANILA    UNDER    AMERICAN    RULE. 

Ad  Audience  with   Aguinaldo  at   Malolos— Ignorance    of  the    Fili- 
pinos—How Admiral  Dewey  Made  the  Germans  Respect 
Our  Flag— American  Saloons  and  Newspapers. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  notable  books  on  the  Philippines 
which  have  recently  been  published  have  described  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  in  the  islands  under  the  Spanish 
re'gime,  Major  G.  J.  Younghusband1  s  comprehensive  volume 
on  "The  Philippines  and  Round  About"  will  be  found 
especially  welcome,  for  it  is  decidedly  up  to  date  and  gives 
one  a  vivid  account  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  American  occupation.  Major  Younghusband,  who 
is  well  known  in  the  army  of  India,  where  he  is  an  officer 
in  the  famous  Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides,  has  written 
several  charming  accounts  of  travel  or  service  in  Burmah, 
Japan,  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Indian  frontier.  After  a  sufficient 
stay  in  Manila  last  fall  to  get  into  touch  with  Philippine 
thoughts  and  politics  he  traveled  home  to  London  by  way 
of  Saigon  and  Java.  Major  Younghusband  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  a  graphic  and  entertaining  account  of 
French  and  Dutch  colonial  matters  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  our 
readers  will  be  more  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say  con- 
cerning "The  Manila  of  To-Day,"  "  Aguinaldo,"  "Admiral 
Dewey,"  and  "  The  American  Soldier,"  we  shall  confine  our 
extracts  to  those  chapters. 

When  Major  Younghusband  arrived  at  Manila,  he  had  to 
wait,  several  hours  before  his  small  personal  baggage  was 
worked  through  the  customs  office,  but  finally,  one  of  three 
soldiers  who  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  ship  let  him 
through  for  twenty-five  cents  : 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  noticed  that  the  other  passengers  had  had  to 
pay  a  good  deal  more  than  we  had.  "Oh,  yes,"  says  young  Uncle 
Sam  ;  "  but  them's  only  durned  Dons,  and  you're  a  Britisher,"  which, 
from  a  British  point  of  view,  was  an  excellent  argument.  At  the  same 
time  we  saw  the  same  young  fellow  very  good-naturedly  befriend  a 
Spanish  priest  who  had  got  into  some  trouble  with  the  landing  porters. 
We  could  not  quite  follow  what  the  trouble  was,  but  the  malcontents 
would  not  allow  the  priest's  carriage  to  depart.  As  a  last  resource,  the 
priest  appealed  to  our  friend,  who,  though  he  probably  did  not  under- 
stand the  point  at  argument  any  more  than  we  did,  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
with  great  promptitude  by  mounting  on  the  coach  box  himself  and 
ordering  the  driver  to  proceed  at  once,  under  pain  of  having  the  butt- 
end  of  a  rifle  heavily  planted  on  his  toes.  These  same  landing  porters 
we  in  our  turn  found  most  insolent  and  ill-conditioned  hounds,  of  a 
rapacity  which  I  have  seldom  seen  equaled. 

One  might  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Filipinos,  after  several  cent- 
uries of  Spanish  rule,  a  subservient  lot.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Once 
freed  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  yoke  and  loosed  from  restraint, 
and  the  native  of  the  Philippines  assumes  a  ridiculous  insolence  to  all 
strangers.  It  is  this  spirit  that  the  Americans  will  have  to  curb.  To 
take  a  small  instance,  if  one  goes  into  a  restaurant  or  lives  in  a  hotel 
in  England  or  any  of  her  dependencies,  one  is,  as  a  rule,  treated  with 
ordinary  civility  and  attention  by  the  waiters  and  servants,  men  who  are 
paid  to  perform  those  functions.  Our  experience  of  the  Philippine  ser- 
vant was  quite  the  contrary,  for  a  more  lazy,  insolent,  ignorant,  and  feck- 
less individual  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Every  day  and  every  hour 
of  the  day  is  borne  forcibly  in  upon  one  the  impression,  even  allowing 
for  the  present  disturbed  state  of  public  feeling,  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  such  national  discipline  as  should  be  the  outcome  of  centuries 
of  well-regulated  European  control. 

Before  hostilities  between  the  Americans  aud  the  Filipinos 
broke  out,  the  writer  went  to  Malolos,  the  insurgent  capital, 
to  interview  Aguinaldo.  For  four  hours  he  was  kept  waiting 
in  the  corridor  of  the  president's  head-quarters  before  he 
was  ushered  into  his  presence.     He  writes  : 

A  party  seated  opposite  gave  us  quite  half  an  hour's  enjoyment.  It 
consisted  of  mamma,  in  deep  mourning,  Lucia,  Isabella,  Dulcia,  and 
mamma's  darling,  Fernandez.  Their  petition  went  in,  and  after  an  in- 
terval an  A.  D.  C.  came  out,  handed  mamma  a  letter,  shook  hands 
with  Isabella,  and  escorted  them  with  the  greatest  politeness  to  the 
door.  He  then  returned  to  his  arduous  duties,  but  the  party,  after  a 
brief  consultation,  drifted  back  to  their  old  position,  opposite  us. 

After  an  interval  out  came  the  A.  D.  C.  on  another  job.  "  Hullo, 
mamma  and  family  not  gone  yet  1  I  must  see  them  out,"  which  he 
accordingly  did  with  the  same  exuberant  cordiality  as  at  first.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  gone  when  again  back  they  all  came.  Four  times  did 
that  most  urbane  of  aids-de-camp  show  that  party  out,  but  the  fourth 
time  he  took  them  down  past  the  infantry  guard,  gave  orders  to  the 
sentry  to  shoot  mamma  on  sight  if  she  appeared  again.  Anyway,  that 
was  the  last  we  saw  of  the  party. 

Here  is  his  pen-picture  of  the  Filipino  leader  : 

Aguinaldo  stands  about  five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  is  slightly 
built,  and  was  dressed  in  a  coat  and  trousers  of  drab  tussore  silk.  He 
is  a  pure  Philippine  native,  though  showing  a  slight  trace  of  Chinese 
origin,  of  dark  complexion,  and  much  pock-marked.  His  face  is 
square  and  determined,  the  lower  Up  protruded  markedly.  On  the 
whole,  a  man  of  pleasant  demeanor,  even-tempered,  and  with  strong 
character.  Slow  of  speech,  and  perhaps  also  of  thought,  his  past 
career  has  hall-marked  him  as  a  man  of  prompt  decision  and  prompter 
action.  Many  people,  and  among  others  Admiral  Dewey,  were  much 
puzzled  to  find  so  quiet  and  apparently  unintelligent  and  listless  a  young 
man  the  acknowledged  and  undisputed  head  of  so  great  a  movement. 
Many  thought  that  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  stronger 
men ;  others  that  he  was  a  safe,  weak  man,  bolstered  up  by  strong  con- 
flicting powers  on  all  sides,  much  in  the  way  that  Switzerland  as  a 
nation  is  bolstered  up  in  Europe  by  strong  powers  on  all  sides.  But  a 
remarkably  prompt  action  served  to  show  that  Aguinaldo  was  no  pup- 
pet. A  short  time  ago  it  appears  that  another  of  the  insurgent  leaders 
began  to  secure  a  following  which  bade  fair  to  shake  the  supremacy  of 
Aguinaldo.  The  president  stayed  to  take  no  half  measures,  attempted 
no  parleying  ;  he  grasped  the  nettle  firmly,  and,  ordering  his  reputed 
rival  out  into  the  court-yard,  had  him  shot  on  the  spot. 
He  adds : 

As  demonstrating  the  extremely  crude  notions,  and  entire  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  which  existed  before  the  Spaniards  were 
defeated,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Aguinaldo  had  apparently  no  idea 
what  the  word  "protection"  signified,  his  impression  being  that  the 
protecting  party  would  retire  to  their  own  country,  and  there  keep  up  a 
special  naval  and  military  force  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Philippine 
Islanders  should  they  get  into  trouble  with  other  nations,  whilst  the  pro- 
tected party  would  start  an  administration  of  its  own,  and  work  the 
islands  for  its  own  exclusive  benefit.  It  would  indeed  be  an  early  in- 
stallment of  the  millennium  if  protection  on  these  terms  could  be  secured 
by  those  who  require  it.  Further,  in  conversation.  Aguinaldo  professed 
his  complete  ignorance  of  the  terms  on  which  the  English  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  protected  states  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  of  how  a 
dependency  like  India  is  governed,  and  capped  his  ignorance  of  the 
outside  world  by  asking  whether  Australia  was  an  island,  and  whether 
it  belonged  to  America. 

While  our  troops  worked  sanitary  marvels  in  Manila  in  a 
short  time  after  its  occupation,  the  writer  says  that  compre- 
hensive measures  will  be  required  before  it  can  rank  as  a 
sanitary  town.  He  points  out  where  in  particular  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  Spaniards  are  very  offensive  to  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen,  and  adds  : 

It  is  not  surprising  with  this  introduction  to  find  that  the  Spaniards, 
even  in  a  tropical  climate,  habitually  shun  the  daily  or  even  weekly 


bath.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  necessity  demands  this  dire  ex- 
pedient, every  window  and  door  is  carefully  shut,  as  if  ice  blasts  from 
the  pole  were  hurling  in,  and  then  in  solemn  procession  a  very  small 
batb,  containing  a  little  very  warm  water,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bedroom.  The  bath  consists  of  what  is  vulgarly  known  as  a  '  lick  and 
a  promise,'  after  which  the  valuable  don  most  carefully  dries  himself, 
puts  his  clothes  on,  and  opens  the  shutters  inch  by  inch,  for  fear  he 
should  catch  cold  by  a  too  sudden  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  ninety 
degrees  in  the  shade.  We  were  thinking  of  taking  passage  back  to 
Singapore  in  a  large  Spanish  ship,  carrying  officers  and  men  back  to 
Barcelona,  but  were  strongly  advised  not  to  do  so  by  an  Englishman 
who  had  tried  the  experiment.  His  experience  had  been  that  the 
solitary  bath-room  in  the  ship  was  permanently  filled  with  heavy  bag- 
gage, and  that  not  a  single  soul  on  board — officers,  ladies,  or  children — 
took  a  single  bath  between  Manila  and  Barcelona,  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  days. 

Of  saloons  and  bars  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  : 
From  one  bedroom  window  it  is  possible  for  a  fairly  dexterous  man  to 
flick  the  stump  of  a  cigar  into  four,  while  a  fifth  is  only  about  twenty 
yards  out  of  range,  and  a  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  could  be 
reached  by  the  most  infirm  person  in  a  few  seconds  from  our  bedroom 
door.  Each  saloon  is  filled  with  small  tables,  and  at  each  table  are 
seated  permanently  four  American  soldiers,  and  in  front  of  each  warrior 
is  a  pile  of  monkey  nuts  and  a  glass  of  beer.  As  the  bar-keeper  rakes 
in  forty  cents  on  each  of  those  glasses  of  beer,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bar- 
keeper's eldest  daughter  is  a  lady  worth  marrying,  The  majority  of 
these  saloons  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  but  a  few  Spaniards 
are  still  holding  on,  aided  by  American  assistants — heaven  preserve  us 
from  calling  them  waiters.  The  beer  drunk  is  almost  entirely  American, 
and  is  delicately  brought  to  the  attention  of  consumers  by  humorous 
advertisements.  Thus  one  brewer  asks:  "How  is  your  pulse?  Is 
your  tongue  dry  ?    Do  you  expectorate  cotton  ?    if  so,  look  out,  my 

son  I  I  or  you  are  a  gone  goose.    's  beer  will  cure  you  and  make 

your  tent  a  happy  home.     's  beer  is  what  you  want ;  insist  on 

having  it,  and  kick  if  you  don't  get  it."  A  rival  gentleman  retorts : 
"  How  about  icebergs  ?    Next  to  icebergs  there's  nothing  so  cooling  as 

a  glass  of  's  beer.     When  it  is  cool  it  is  so  chilly  that  you  must 

keep  it  away  from  your  mother-in-law,  or  the  old  girlie  will  make  it 
hot  for  you."  And  a  third  merchant  prince  informs  the  public  that  his 
beer  "kills  the  sun's  heat.  Try  it,  boys,"  and  to  do  them  justice 
they  do. 

With  a  ready  eye  to  business,  the  Americans  have  already 
started  four  newspapers  in  Manila  : 

Of  these  the  American,  the  American.  Soldier,  and  the  Manila 
Times  are  daily  papers,  while  Freedom  is  issued  bi-weekly  only.  Con- 
sidering their  youth  and  naturally  somewhat  restricted  circulation,  they 
have  a  very  good  service  of  foreign  telegrams,  and  contain  many  useful 
and  instructive  articles  on  local  and  American  topics.  The  paragraphs 
and  advertisements  are  often  very  amusing.  "  Holy  Gee."  exclaims  one 
organ,  "  two  hundred  new  subscribers  in  one  hour  I  Walk  in,  boys  ; 
beer  ain't  in  it  with  newspapers.  Dump  down  your  dollars  and  secure 
an  intellectual  feast  for  one  month,  anyhow."  But  the  beer  man  is  not 
to  be  defeated,  for  on  the  back  of  the  same  paper  he  holds  out  most 
inviting  suggestions  of  celestial  bliss  to  those  who  drink  his  beer,  thus  : 
"  Beware  of  microbes.    The  little  demons  that  down  a  strong  man. 

There's  no  microbes  in  's  beer,  and  don't  you  forget  it.     If  by 

accident  a  microbe  should  fall  into 's  beer,  he  would  reform  and 

become  an  angel.     Who  would  not  be  an  Angel  ?  " 

Major  Younghusband  presents  a  very  lucid  account  of  the 
naval  battle  at  Cavite.     Of  Admiral  Montojo  he  writes  : 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  gallantry  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  meed  of  praise  need  not  be  dimmed  in  so  far  as  the  rank  and 
file,  the  sailors,  marines,  and  lesser  officers,  are  concerned.  They  fought 
in  sinking  rat-traps,  the  viciims  of  gioss  incompetence  on  the  part  of 
their  superior  officers,  and  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  in  power, 
be  they  admirals  or  ministers  of  government.  Montojo  himself  appears 
to  have  been  an  embodiment  of  the  class  of  superior  officers  to  which 
Spain  intrusts  her  armies  and  fleets.  A  man  of  suave  and  courteous 
manners,  but  too  old  for  any  profession  but  that  of  a  dignitary  of  the 
church,  he  neglected  the  most  manifest  alternative — the  defense  of  the 
Corregidor  chai-aeis.  Willi  iiou.  four  ic  eight  hours'  warning,  he  coul  \ 
devise  no  more  spirited  action  than  to  remain  with  his  ships  like  a  flock 
of  maimed  ducks  at  anchor,  and  bis  resistance  was  as  feeble  as  his 
tactics.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  informed  that  he  waved  bis  sword 
with  great  ferocity  irom  the  stern  of  the  boat  which  was  taking  him  on 
shore,  where  his  carriage  and  pair  were  ready,  waiting  to  carry  him  to 
Manila,  fourteen  miles  away  from  the  fleet  which  he  had  with  culpable 
negligence  lost,  and  from  the  sight  of  a  thousand  corpses  of  brave  men 
whom  his  incapacity  had  sacrificed.  Had  Montojo  gone  to  the  bottom 
with  his  comrades  on  the  flagship,  he  would  at  any  rate  have  died  a 
brave  man  ;  living,  he  must  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  days  exist 
only  as  one  of  the  pitiable  monuments  of  a  nation's  decay. 

Here  is  a  don  mot  ascribed  to  Sir  Edward  Chichester, 
who  commanded  the  British  man-of-war,  Immortality  dur- 
ing the  blockade  of  Manila  Bay  : 

It  appears  that  a  German  man-of-war,  without  any  formalities, 
steamed  into  the  bay  during  the  blockade,  and  made  for  the  anchorage 
as  if  the  whole  place  was  a  German  seaport.  As  is  probably  known  to 
most  people,  and  as  is  only  right  and  proper,  neutrals  have  by  the  rules 
of  naval  warfare  no  rights  whatever  in  a  blockaded  port,  except  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  blockading  power.  Admiral  Dewey,  therefore,  acted 
perfectly  correctly  in  firing  a  shot  across  the  German's  bow,  and  order- 
ing her  to  heave  to.  The  enraged  German  captain,  with  all  his  feathers 
flying  the  wrong  way,  went  forthwith  on  board  her  majesty's  ship  Im- 
mortality and,  explaining  his  grievance,  asked  Captain  Chichester's 
advice.  The  British  officer,  well  versed  in  naval  etiquette,  at  once 
pointed  out  to  the  German  captain  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  the 
wrong  by  ignoring  the  American  flag,  and  that  a  handsome  apology  was 
the  best  way  out  of  the  deadlock.  Having  thus  smoothed  the  feelings 
on  one  side,  the  British  captain  went  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  explained 
that  the  slight  to  the  American  flag  was  unintentional,  and  probably 
due  only  to  ignorance  of  naval  etiquette.  "  You  .see,  sir,"  he  added, 
"  the  Germans  have  got  no  sea  manners." 

Illustrative  of  Admiral  Dewey's  promptness  and  grasp 
of  situation,  Major  Younghusband  mentions  this  minor  in- 
cident : 

A  letter  was  received  one  evening  from  Aguinaldo,  saying  that  he  had 
attempted  to  land  on  a  certain  small  island  in  the  bay  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  together  with  some  Spanish  prisoners  who  bad  been  left 
there,  but  had  been  prevented  from  carrying  out  the  operation  by  the 
German  man-of-war,  the  Irene,  the  captain  of  which  ship  appears  to 
have  been  a  singularly  indiscreet  person.  The  admiral — European 
complications  or  no  complications — very  naturally  resented  this  second 
infraction  of  "  sea  manners,"  and  calling  on  board  the  captains  of  the 
Raleigh  and  Boston,  gave  them  explicit  orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  and  to  land  troops  on  the  island  at  all  hazards. 
These  instructions  were  literally  and  promptly  executed.  The  two 
American  war-vessels  cleared  for  action,  ran  up  their  fighting  pennants, 
and  bore  down  in  all  earnestness  upon  the  good  German.  The  local 
emblem  of  the  "  mailed  fist  "  had  hardly  bargained  for  this  exceedingly 
prompt  and  robust  action,  and  cleared  out  with  more  haste  than  de- 
cency, some  say  slipping  his  cable  in  his  hurry,  and  left  Aguinaldo  and 
the  Americans  to  effect  the  necessary  capture. 

In  the  extraordinary  and  unwarrantable  behavior  of  the 
Germans  lay  the  chief  danger  to  the  general  peace,  but  Ger- 
man bluster  was  met  with  quiet  dignity  by  the  American 
commander,  who  showed  the  most  undaunted  front  and 
clearly  declared  that  if  the  Germans  did  not  as  neutrals 
adhere  to  the  laws  of  neutrals  he  would  fire  on  them  : 

"But  that,  sir,  would  mean  war  with  Germany,"  said  the  horror- 
stricken  German  admiral.  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,"  was  the 
suave  reply  of  Admiral  Dewey.  When  the  question  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Manila  was  under  discussion,  a  matter  which  lay  entirely  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  and  which  remained  for  them,  and  them  alone, 
to  decide,  the  German  admiral  was  again  on  the  point  of  exceeding  his 
rights  as  a  neutral  in  interfering,  and  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
the  British  squadron  would  support  him,  he  visited  Sir  Edward  Chiches- 


ter, and  asked  what  action  he  proposed  taking  in  the  event  of  the  Ameri- 
cans bombarding  the  town.  "That,  sir,  is  known  only  to  Admiral 
Dewey  and  myself,"  was  Sir  Edward  Chichester's  polite  but  crushing 
reply. 

"  Army  officers  at  the  seat  of  war,"  says  the  writer, 
"  appear  to  be  almost  unanimous  in  deprecating  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Philippines  on  military  grounds,  while  the  naval 
opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  it  on  the  ground  that  in- 
creasing commerce  in  Eastern  Asia  needs  the  fostering  in- 
fluence which  the  display  of  power  in  any  quarter  is  sup- 
posed to  bring."     He  adds  : 

It  may  perhaps  be  prophesied  that  when  the  cold  fit  which  will  in  due 
course  follow  the  warmth  of  the  present  enthusiasm,  falls  on  the  nation. 
America  will  discover  the  true  parting  of  the  ways  was  not  in  the  actual 
act  of  annexation,  but  in  having  allowed  Admiral  Dewey  to  do  more 
than  defeat  the  Spanish  fleet  and  exact  a  heavy  indemnity  from  the  city 
before  sailing  away,  thus  leaving  the  Philippine  problem  for  the 
Spaniards  and  their  friends  to  solve.  The  new  masters  of  the  islands 
have,  in  fact,  been  faced  by  two  separate  and  distinct  problems,  the  one 
connected  with  the  external  bearings  of  annexation  and  the  other  with 
the  internal.  The  former  problem  has  been  settled,  but  the  latter  still 
faces  the  American  authorities,  and  will  require  the  most  careful  hand- 
ling, bound  up  as  it  indissolubly  is  with  the  attitude  of  the  Philippine 
Islanders  toward  the  new  masters  of  their  territory.  To  an  observer 
on  the  spot  it  was  apparent  that  not  only  were  the  authorities  in  the  dis- 
tance hardly  alive  to  the  complications  which  existed,  but  those  in  actual 
touch  with  them  took  what  appears  to  be  a  very  sanguine  view  of  the 
situation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  volume  is  a 
narrative  of  the  romantic  life  of  Jose*  Rizal,  the  ablest  and 
most  intellectual  personality  whom  Philippine  history  has 
produced.  After  a  semblance  of  a  trial,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  on  December  30, 
1896.  At  3  a.  M.  of  that  morning  he  received  the  holy 
communion  at  the  chapel  of  the  royal  fortress  of  Santiago, 
and  at  5  A.  M.,  under  these  solemn  and  touching  circum- 
stances and  with  these  gloomy  surroundings,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Josephine  Brocken,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
sergeant  in  the  British  service,  who  believed  implicitly  in 
his  innocence.  Fearing  a  serious  rising  or  an  organized 
rescue  by  his  countrymen,  who  idolized  him,  the  preparations 
were  hurried,  and  at/  seven  o'clock,  nearly  a  full  hour  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  execution,  he  was  shot  in  the  public 
square.  Mme.  Rizal  swore  that  she  would  be  avenged. 
She  joined  the  insurgent  forces,  insisted  on  taking  her  place 
in  the  firing-line,  and  it  is  narrated  that  in  her  first  engage- 
ment she  picked  off  with  unerring  aim  the  Spanish  officer 
who  was  leading  the  troops  to  the  attack.  After  this  she  es- 
caped to  Japan,  and  then  came  to  America  to  procure  arms. 
Later  she  returned  to  Hong  Kong,  where  she  is  said  to  be 
still  living. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ;  price, 
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The  tomb  of  Lunalilo,  the  "  Barefoot  King  of  Hawaii," 
was  recently  opened  and  it  was  found  that  the  remains  had 
been  removed  and  that  the  metal  casket  contained  only  por- 
tions of  the  grave  clothes.  As  the  tomb  is  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kawaiahou  Church,  the  oldest  native  church  in  the 
islands  and  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Honolulu,  the 
discovery  of  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  famous  king 
created  no  small  sensation.  No  one  could  say  when  the  act 
of  vandalism  was  committed.  .Lunalilo  was  elected  king  in 
1873,  but  thirteen  months  afterward  died  of  consumption. 
Although  he  possessed  a  large  fortune  he  insisted  on  going 
about  the  streets  barefooted  at  all  times.  By  his  will,  which 
was  not  opened  until  1881,  he  left  his  entire  fortune  to  found 
a  home  for  aged  Hawaiians,  which  stands  to-day  a  monu- 
ment to  his  generosity.  Jlhlrt 


President  Kriiger  has  determined  to  abolish  the  political 
secret  service  which  has  cost  the  state  so  much  money.  The 
sums  paid  were  enormous,  and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
white  population  were  on  the  list.  The  barmaids  of  Johan- 
nesburg came  in  for  a  particularly  large  share  each  month. 
This  body  of  so-called  agents  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  unrest  in  the  Transvaal.  To  prove  their  vigilance 
they  constantly  sent  reports  to  the  chief  detective  in  Johan- 
nesburg that  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  the  suspicious 
sayings  of  men  at  the  public  bars,  when  they  had  indulged 
too  freely.  Mr.  Kriiger  has  at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  his  agents  are  nothing  more  than  blood-suckers,  who 
live  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  draw  pay  for  furnishing 
false  news.  llW 


The  French  automobiles  are  scoring  new  triumphs  daily. 
A  comparison  of  the  time  made  in  the  latest  automobile 
tests  in  France  and  this  country  is  interesting.  M.  Charron 
made  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  353  miles,  in 
1 1  hours,  43  minutes,  and  20  seconds.  Mr.  Winton  made 
the  distance  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  21S  miles,  in  14 
hours  and  15  minutes.  The  rate  of  the  French  automobile 
was  thirty  miles  an  hour,  that  of  the  American  little  over 
fifteen  miles.  Of  course,  the  condition  of  the  roads  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  difference.  JlW, 
^  •  m 

The  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris  last  Saturday  annulled 
the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  of  1894  which  condemned 
Albert  Dreyfus,  and  ordered  the  accused  brought  before  a 
special  court-martial  at  Rennes  for  a  new  trial.  Dreyfus 
was  informed  in  his  prison  on  Devil's  Island  of  the  action 
of  the  court,  and  is  convinced  that  acquittal  will  follow  his 
return  to  France.  ilbaxt 


The  court  at  Berlin  in  which  proceedings  were  begun 
against  the  New  York  Herald  for  Use  majeste,  for  printing 
the  verses  of  the  song,  "  Hoch  der  Kaiser,"  which  Captain 
Coghlan  of  the  cruiser  Raleigh  gave  at  the  Union  League 
Club,  New  York  City,  last  April,  has  made  an  order  direct- 
ing the  suppression  of  that  issue  of  the  newspaper.         Jrttrt 


The  business  office  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education 
has  adopted  the  reforms  in  spelling  suggested  by  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  and  approved  by  Dr.  An- 
drews. The  words  in  the  list  are  altho,  catalog,  decalog, 
pedagog,  demagog,  program,  prolog,  tho,  thoro,  thorofare, 
thru,  thruout. 
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LITERARY    NOTES, 


Love  and  War  in  Early  Canada. 
William  McLennan,  whose  "  Spanish  John  "  will 
be  pleasantly  remembered,  has  written  another  en- 
tertaining tale  of  a  Scottish  soldier's  adventures,  this 
time  in  collaboration  with  J.  N.  McIIwraith— who,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  is  a  woman.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Span  o'  Life." 

The  opening  scenes  are  laid  in  England,  chiefly  in 
London,  where  Hugh  Maxwell,  of  Kirkconnel, 
while  in  hiding  as  one  of  the  proscribed  followers  of 
the  defeated  Prince  Charlie,  rescues  a  fair  damsel 
from  a  mob  of  ruffians,  and  so  begins  the  great  ro- 
mance of  bis  life.  But  it  is  not  the  first  love-affair 
he  has  known,  for  when  he  leaves  Margaret  Nairn 
and  seeks  a  new  asylum  with  a  poor  seamstress,  he 
finds  in  "  Mistress  Routh  "  the  child-wife  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  and  whom  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  dead.  She  is,  in  fact,  dead  for  him,  for  she 
refuses  to  be  more  than  a  stranger  to  him,  and  will 
not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  their  child. 

Loving  one  woman,  who  returns  bis  passion,  and 
married  to  another,  who  repudiates  him,  he  enlists  in 
the  French  service  and  is  sent  to  Canada  to  fight 
against  the  English,  and  here  the  main  part  of  the 
story  is  enacted.  How  Margaret  Nairn  follows  the 
man  she  loves  across  the  seas,  how  she  falls  in  with 
his  wife,  how  they  are  kidnapped  by  the  Indians,  how 
the  boy  meets  his  father,  one  bearing  the  arms  of 
England  and  the  other  those  of  France,  and  how 
they  all  fare  in  the  two  sieges  of  Quebec,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  reader  to  relate  here.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  experiences  they  undergo  are  many  and 
strange,  holding  the  reader's  interest  from  first  page 
to  last,  while  the  historical  value  of  the  tale,  present- 
ing as  it  does  a  many-sided  picture  of  the  final 
struggle  between  the  French  and  the  English  for  the 
possession  of  Canada,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
hearty  commendation. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  F.  de  Myrbach,  whose 
work  is  admirably  done,  as  a  whole,  though  he  has 
made  the  mistake  of  substituting  for  the  birch-bark 
canoe  of  the  Canadian  Indian  a  heavy,  dug-out 
affair,  with  a  carved  head-piece  like  the  totem-poles 
of  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

Ruskin  and  Rossetti. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  reader  will  agree  with 
William  Michael  Rossetti's  statement  that  his  latest 
installment  of  biographical  material  entitled  "  Ruskin  : 
Rossetti :  Preraphaelitism  "  is  "  complete  in  itself  and 
not  dependent  upon  anything  which  might  possibly 
follow  it,  nor  yet  upon  anything  which  preceded  it." 
It  is  in  reality  an  overflow  of  his  former  work, 
"Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti:  His  Family- Letters,  with 
a  Memoir,"  and  is  exceedingly  fragmentary.  It  is 
restricted  to  that  part  of  the  life  of  the  poet  and 
painter,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  which  began  with 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Ruskin  (1854),  and 
ended  with  the  death  of  his  wife  (1862).  There 
are  various  entertaining  letters  relating  to  Christina 
Rossetti,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Story,  Browning, 
Professor  Norton,  and  Ford  Madox  Brown,  but  the 
chief  interest  centres  in  those  written  by  Ruskin. 
They  express  the  abundance  of  bis  heart,  for  his 
friendship  for  Rossetti,  who  during  this  time  was  a 
struggling  artist,  was  one  of  true  devotion.  Here  is 
an  extract  from  a  characteristic  letter  which  he 
penned  to  Rossetti,  offering  to  advance  money  to  his 
fiancie,  Miss  Siddall,  that  she  might  regain  her 
health  by  a  trip  to  the  country  : 

"  You  constantly  hear  a  great  many  people  saying 
I  am  very  bad,  and  perhaps  you  have  been  yourself 
disposed  lately  to  think  me  very  good.  I  am  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  I  am  very  self-indulgent,  very 
proud,  very  obstinate,  and  very  resentful ;  on  the 
other  side,  I  am  very  upright — nearly  as  just  as  I 
suppose  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be  in  this  world — 
exceedingly  fond  of  making  people  happy,  and  de- 
votedly reverent  to  all  true  mental  or  moral  power. 
I  never  betrayed  a  trust — never  willfully  did  an  un- 
kind thing — and  never,  in  little  or  large  matters, 
depreciated  another  that  I  might  raise  myself.  I  be-  ' 
lieve  I  once  had  affections  as  warm  as  most  people,  ! 
but  partly  from  evil  chance,  and  partly  from  foolish 
misplacing  of  them,  they  have  got  tumbled  down  and 
broken  to  pieces.  It  is  a  very  great,  in  the  long  run 
the  greatest,  misfortune  of  my  life,  that,  on  the  whole, 
my  relations,  cousins  and  so  forth,  are  persons  with 
whom  I  can  have  no  sympathy,  and  that  circum- 
stances have  always,  somehow  or  another,  kept  me 
out  of  the  way  of  the  people  of  whom  I  could  have 
made  friends.  So  that  I  have  no  friendship;,  and  no 
loves. 

"  Now  you  know  the  best  and  worst  of  me,  and 
you  may  rely  upon  it  it  is  the  truth.  If  you  hear 
people  say  I  am  utterly  hard  and  cold,  depend  upon 
it  it  is  untrue.  Though  1  have  no  friendships  and  no 
loves,  I  can  not  read  the  epitaph  of  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae  with  a  steady  voice  to  the  end,  and 
there  is  an  old  glove  in  one  of  my  drawers  that  has 
lain  there  these  eighteen  years  which  is  worth  some- 
thing to  me  yet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  ever 
feel  disposed  to  think  me  particularly  good,  you  will 
be  just  as  wrong  as  most  people  are  on  the  other  side. 
My  pleasures  are  in  seeing,  thinking,  reading,  and 
making  people  happy  (if  I  can,  consistently  with  my 
own  comfort).     And  I  take  these  pleasures," 

The  volume  also  contains  "  A  Valentine,"  verses 
by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  not  included  in  his  col- 
lected w(  .ks,  and  specimens  of  Miss  Siddall's  poetry, 
the  most  notable  being  "At  Last,"  "Gone,"  "The 
Lust  of  the  Eyes,"  and  "True  Love."  A  dozen 
phoWv    wure  illustrations,  all  but  one  of  them  from 


the  paintings  of  Rossetti,  and  an  elaborate  table 
of  contents  and  index  of  names  supplement  the  vol- 
ume. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead«&  Co.,  New  York; 
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Two  Inviting  Tours. 

Next  to  the  lasting  pleasure  of  a  journey  through 
Southern  England  with  one  whose  companionship  is 
an  unclouded  gladness,  is  the  enjoyment  to  be  found 
in  Anna  Bowman  Dodd's  description  of  such  a  tour, 
which  she  has  entitled  "  Cathedral  Days."  The  plan 
of  the  tour,  the  fitting  out,  the  start,  and  then  the 
leisurely  accomplished  visit  to  the  cathedral  towns, 
with  brief  fingerings  in  country  villages  and  rare  old 
inns,  are  set  before  the  reader  with  an  art  that  never 
misses  in  the  felicity  of  its  phrases.  The  author's 
eye  is  quick  and  her  hand  is  sure,  whether  sur- 
rounded by  the  stately  magnificence  of  a  bishop's 
palace  or  the  loveliness  of  lonely  roads  and  sunny 
river-sides.  The  charm  is  not  alone  of  the  subject, 
but  of  the  fancy  which  brightens  the  colors  of  every 
view.  The  personal  interest  is  well  managed,  and 
the  little  happenings  of  the  way,  often  mirthful  and 
sometimes  provoking,  are  never  given  a  word  too 
much. 

"Three  Normandy  Inns"  is  another  volume  by 
the  same  author,  which  merits  equal  commendation 
for  similar  beauties,  though  in  this  there  is  more  of 
the  historic,  and  in  the  memories  of  some  of  the 
noted  names  of  France  there  is  a  skill  ia  character- 
drawing  worthy  of  high  praise.  Both  volumes  are 
handsomely  if  not  copiously  illustrated. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
"Cathedral  Days,"  $1.50  ;  "Three  Normandy  Inns," 
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About  Music  and  Musicians. 

Bright,  terse  essays  on  musical  and  artistic  subjects, 
recollections  of  musical  events  in  the  past  of  Boston, 
and  anecdotes  of  musicians,  singers,  and  composers, 
make  up  two  very  entertaining  volumes  by  William 
Foster  Apthorp,  and  entitled  "  By  the  Way  :  About 
Music  and  Musicians."  The  table  of  contents  in 
each  book  is  appetizing,  and  the  promises  there  made 
are  fully  redeemed  in  the  pages  that  follow.  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  not  merely  suggestive  and  stimulating. 
The  close  study  he  has  given  the  subject  with  which 
his  essays  are  all  connected  fits  him  to  speak  with 
understanding  ;  his  style  is  clear  and  sparkling,  and 
one  is  easily  won  to  consider  his  conclusions  sound. 
There  are  no  lapses  in  interest  in  his  books,  though 
he  is  most  delightful  ia  his  reminiscences. 

The  first  volume  discusses  such  points  as  "form," 
"naturalism,"  "impressionism,"  "medicinal  music," 
"popular  fallacies,"  and  "musical  slips, "  some 
twenty  in  all,  and  each  essay  is  rich  in  epigram  and 
illustration.  The  second  volume  is  more  personal, 
containing  sketches  of  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Men- 
delssohn, and  Paganini,  and  anecdotes  of  Gungl, 
Von  Biilow,  and  others,  closing  with  a  collection  of 
pertinent  paragraphs  culled  from  the  ' '  Court  Library 
in  Utopia." 

Published  by  Copeland  &   Day,  Boston  ;    price, 
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Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  new  play  on  the  subject  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  has 
been  almost  finished  by  Bronson  Howard  and  Bran- 
der  Matthews.  It  will  be  produced  in  the  fall  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  with  William  H. 
Crane  in  the  title-  role,  and  will  afterward  be  published 
in  book-form. 

Margaret  Sherwood's  new  novel,  which  she  calls 
"Henry  Worthinglon,  Idealist,"  is  said  to  be  of 
wider  scope  and  more  complex  interest  than  her 
"  Experiment  in  Altruism."  The  setting  of  the  story 
is  a  small  university  town. 

An  English  operatic  trilogy  is  being  constructed  on 
the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  by  Mr.  Money-Coutts  as 
poet  and  Mr.  Albenir  as  composer.  The  plays  will 
be  called  "  Merlin,"  "  Launcelot,"  and  "  Guinevere." 

As  is  probably  well  known,  Literature  recently 
opened  polls  for  a  popular  vote  for  ten  charter  mem- 
bers of  an  American  Academy.  Mr.  Howells,  the 
guiding  spirit  of  Literature,  so  far  outstripped  all 
other  candidates  in  the  number  of  votes  received  as 
to  call  forth  the  following  from  Samuel  L.  Clemens  : 
"To  the  Editor  of  Literature  —  Dear  Sir: 
Do  you  think  you  could  persuade  Mr.  Howells  to 
come  out  of  that  polling-booih  and  let  me  keep  game 
awhile?    Supplicatingly,  Mark  Twain." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  in  preparation  a  novel 
entitled  "  Eleanor,"  which  will  not  be  completed 
until  next  year. 

Clement  Scott,  the  well-known  dramatic  critic,  has 
completed  his  "Reminiscences,"  which  are  to  be 
issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Henri  Lavedan,  who,  although  elected,  has  not  yet 
been  received  into  the  French  Academy,  violated  all 
the  traditions  of  that  body  by  permitting  the  words 
"de  l'Acade'mie  Franchise"  to  be  printed  after  his 
name  on  the  theatre-posters  advertising  "  Le  Vienx 
Marcheur."  The  indignation  of  the  Academy  was 
greater  because  the  play  is  decidedly  immoral  and 
the  language  used  contains  a  great  deal  of  slang 
that  is  not  yet  accepted  among  reputable  people. 
M.  Lavedan  has  had  the  designation  removed  from 
the  posters. 

In  the  London  Daily  News's  "  Memorial  Edition 
of  the  Dickens  Novels  "  there  is  given  in  detail  the  ' 


money  the  author  received  for  his  early  works.  For 
"Pickwick"  he  was  paid  $12,500  outright.  Chap- 
man &  Hall  were,  however,  liberal  publishers,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  they  gave  Dickens  a  third 
share  of  the  copyright  on  the  condition  that  he  write 
another  novel  for  them,  and  so  "  Nicholas  Nickleby" 
was  produced.  For  each  monthly  part  of  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby "  Dickens  received  $750— making  in  all 
$15,000.  After  five  years  the  copyright  reverted  to 
the  author. 

The  title  of  George  Gissing's  new  novel  will  be 
"  The  Crown  of  Life."  It  is  said  to  be  written  in  an 
optimistic  vein,  foreign  to  the  usual  style  of  the 
author. 

Poultney  Bigelow  at  last  reports  was  at  St.  Malo, 
France,  trying  to  get  over  the  effects  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  he  re- 
turned from  Cuba  he  went  to  Manila,  came  back  in- 
valided, and  for  six  months  has  been  busy  in  the 
effort,  not  yet  wholly  successful,  to  get  the  memory 
of  the  Philippines  out  of  his  system. 

In  the  Macmillan  Company's  Bird-Lore  for  June, 
Olive  Thorne  Miller  discusses  the  ethics  of  caging 
birds,  Edith  Thomas  and  Garrett  Newkirk  make 
additions  to  the  list  of  poems  relating  to  American 
birds,  and  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  teaches  children 
bird  studies. 

Francois  Copp6e,  the  French  poet,  is  now  engaged 
upon  a  new  volume  of  poetry,  which  he  calls  his 
"  Livre  d'Automne."  M.  Coppee  has  also  two  plays 
in  hand,  one  of  them  dealing  with  the  Carlist  war  of 
1832. 

"  The  River  War  :  An  Account  of  the  Recovery  of 
the  Sudan,"  in  two  volumes,  by  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  eldest  son, 
will  be  published  in  London  in  October.  The  work 
willdescriBe  in  exact  military  detail  Lord  Kitchener's 
campaigns  from  1896  to  1898. 

"  Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History  "  is  the 
title  of  a  book  by  George  Townsend  Warner  which 
the  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  immediately. 


The  Identity  of  Fiona  Macleod. 

Fiona  Macleod,  who  has  so  far  managed  to  keep 
her  identity  a  secret,  has  completed  a  new  book  en- 
titled "The  Dominion  of  Dreams,"  which  is  shortly 
to  be  brought  out  in  England.  Here  is  a  letter  which 
she  has  written  to  her  publishers,  concerning  her 
much-talked  of  identity : 

"Dear  Sirs  :  I  am  much  annoyed  at  this  con- 
tinued identification  of  myself  with  this  or  that  man 
or  woman  of  letters— in  one  or  two  instances  with 
people  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  do  not  even 
know  by  correspondence.  For  what  seem  to  myself 
not  only  good,  but  imperative  private  reasons,  I  wish 
to  preserve  absolutely  my  privacy.  It  is  not  only  that 
temperamentally  I  shrink  from  and  dislike  the  pub- 
licity of  reputation,  but  that  my  very  writing  depends 
upon  this  privacy. 

"  But  in  one  respect,  to  satisfy  those  who  will  not 
be  content  to  take  or  leave,  to  read  or  ignore  my 
writings,  I  give  you  authority  to  say  definitely  that 
'  Fiona  Macleod'  is  not  any  of  those  with  whom  she 
has  been  '  identified '  ;  that  she  writes  only  under  the 
name  of  Fiona  Macleod  ;  that  her  name  is  her  own  ; 
and  that  all  she  asks  is  the  courtesy  both  of  good 
breeding  and  common  sense — a  courtesy  which  is  the 
right  of  all,  and,  surely,  imperatively  of  a  woman 
acting  by  and  for  herself.     Believe  me,  etc., 

"Fiona  Macleod," 


Kipling  writes  all  his  verses  while  humming  tunes, 
which  are  generally  Irish,  if  William  Strong,  the 
artist,  who  visited  Kipling  before  his  illness,  is  cor- 
rect. The  interesting  confession  is  given  in  the 
poet's  words:  "I  take  up,  for  example,"  he  said, 
"  the  '  Wearing  of  the  Green,'  and  I  hum  it  over  and 
over,  and  the  spirit  moves  me  to  write  words  to  fit 
it."  It  is  queer  to  note,  now  that  the  thing  is  men- 
tioned, that  "  Mandalay "  goes  to  the  tune  of 
1 '  Wearing  of  the  Green."  Try  it : 
"  Take  me  somewheres  east  of  Suez,  where  the  best  is  like 
the  worst, 

Where  there  aren't  no  ten  commandments  and  a  man 
can  raise  a  thirst." 
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Books  Just  Published  by 
THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


"  A  masterpiece  of  story  telling." 

Richard    Carvel. 

By  "From  first   to  last  a  pure  ro- 

WINSTON  mance  of  the  most  captivating  and 

CHURCHILL,  alluring  order."— Boston  Herald. 

Author  of  "A      remarkahly    workmanlike 

The  Celebrity,  production." — Tribune,  New  York. 
$1.50.  "One  of   the   novels   that    are 

not  made  for  a  day." — Tribune,  Chicago. 


The  Making  of  Hawaii. 

Cloth,  By    Prof.    William     Fremont 

$2.00.  Blackman,  Yale  University. 

A  sober  and    comprehensive    discussion    of    the 
forces  at  work  in  the  Islands  of  late. 


John  Milton. 

A  Short  Study  of  His  JAte  and  Works. 
By  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Trent,  University  of  the  South, 
author  of  "  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime," 
etc.  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

A  somewhat  unusual  grouping  and  proportioning 
of  existing  material,  well  calculated  to  rouse  fresh 
interest  in  works  which  seem  in  danger  of  being 
more  talked  of  than  read. 


THE  LIFE  AND  REMAINS  OF 

Rev.  R.  H.  Quick 

Cloth,  By    F.    Storr,    editor    of  the 

$1.50   net.        Journal  of  Education  (London). 

The  life  of  a  noted  educator,  schoolmaster,  and 

writer,  the  first  of  modern  English  writers  to  succeed 

in  making  a  book  on  education  at  once  readable, 

practical,  and  rational. 


From  Comte  to  Benjamin  Kidd 

Cloth.         THE  APPEAL  TO  EIOLOGV  OR  EVO- 

$1.50.        LUTION   FOR  HUMAN  GUIDANCE. 

By  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH, 

Author  of"  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law" 

Historical  and  crilical— a  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
the  evolutionary  systems  of  ethics,  and  a  study  of 
their  claims  to  authority. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


"The  Ladder  of  Fortune." 
The  son  of  a  gambler,  placed  when  a  little  child  in 
a  convent,  where  he  received  his  earliest  training,  and 
from  which  he  escaped  to  San  Francisco,  to  work  as 
a  bottle-washer  in  a  saloon,  subsequently  proving 
himself  a  consummate  financier,  and  developing  into 
a  man  of  strong  will,  extraordinary  force  of  resolu- 
tion, robust  health,  and  capacity  for  prolonged  and 
unremitting  toil  :  such  a  man  was  George  Withers, 
the  principal  character  in  Frances  Courlenay  Baylor's 
latest  book,  "The  Ladder  of  Fortune,"  a  realistic 
novel,  with  shifting  scenes  and  many  characters,  all 
well  and  minutely  drawn,  sometimes  even  with  almost 
wearisome  details. 

Withers  makes  a  fortune  and  falls  in  love  with  a 
mercenary  milliner,  who  marries  him  to  better  her 
condition.  His  fortune  increases,  and  with  it  his 
wife  becomes  ambitious  to  enter  society  ;  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  business  man  grows  apace,  and,  to  quote 
the  author,  "his  career  is  followed  by  that  curious 
personal  satisfaction  that  human  nature  generally 
accords  to  all  forms  of  success,  expressed  variously 
in  admiration,  imitation,  flattery,  subservience,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  individual."  Ulti- 
mately Mrs.  Withers  gains  her  ambitious  ends,  and 
she  and  her  three  children  go  to  Europe,  where  they 
succeed  in  getting  into  a  society  far  superior  to  any 
they  had  yet  known.  Withers  is  now  a  multi- 
millionaire, and  all  seems  to  be  going  well ;  but  it  is 
not  until  one  of  his  daughters  weds  a  penniless 
marquis,  who  first  beats  and  then  deserts  her,  and 
his  son  has  turned  out  to  be  an  ungrateful  forger  of 
his  father's  name,  that  the  successful  financier  asks 
himself  the  question,  "What  good  does  all  my 
money  do  me?"  Almost  the  same  cry  is  repeated 
by  his  now  unhappy  wife,  who  has  been  told  by  a 
fashionable  physician  that  she  is  a  victim  of  cancer. 
Whether  or  not  the  author  is  in  favor  of  a  popular 
supposition  that  a  luxurious  life  is  conducive  to  cancer 
the  reader  is  left  to  decide  ;  but  the  obvious  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  show  that  wealth  alone  can  not  pur- 
chase true  happiness. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50.  jthmit 

The  Modern  Robber  Baron. 

The  man  who  comes  of  a  fighting  stock  is  much 
the  same  to-day  as  was  his  predecessor  of  five  centu- 
ries ago,  it  is  only  the  externals  that  have  changed. 
The  robber  baron  of  former  times  used  to  sally  forth 
from  his  mountain  eyrie  and  harry  the  peaceful 
merchant's  caravan  ;  nowadays  he  stays  in  his  eyrie 
in  some  tall  business  building  and,  by  telegraph  and 
telephone,  wages  battle  with  money  for  his  weapon. 

Jim  Weeks  is  the  robber  baron  of  "The  Short 
Line  War,"  a  story  by  Merwin-Webster.  A  strong 
man  mentally  and  physically,  he  has  wrested  a  for- 
tune from  the  world,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
fighting  for  more.  His  position  as  president  of  a 
short  line  which  is  wanted  by  another  road  is  assailed 
by  his  enemies,  and  he  throws  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  fray.  The  power  of  the  courts  is  invoked, 
Pinkerton  men  are  enlisted,  the  company's  books  are 
secreted,  and  finally,  when  two  receivers  are  battling 
for  the  control  of  the  road,  two  armies  of  railroad 
men,  backed  up  by  burly  ruffians  whose  prowess  is 
always  to  be  had  by  the  man  who  will  pay  their  price, 
are  sent  out  on  trains  from  the  two  terminal  points  to 
capture  the  road. 

The  manipulations  of  men  and  money  by  which 
modern  financiers  carry  on  their  warfare  are  graph- 
ically exposed  in  the  story,  and  there  is  in  it  also  a 
love-affair  that  adds  another  element  of  interest  to 
the  tale.  The  lover  is  private  secretary  to  Jim 
Weeks,  and,  as  the  lady  in  the  case  is  the  daughter  of 
Weeks's  chief  antagonist,  the  situation  becomes  de- 
cidedly complicated  before  the  climax  is  reached. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  ].h.M 

Studies  in  Colorado  Provincialism. 

"Windy  Creek,"  by  Helen  Stuart  Thompson,  is 
one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  literature  of  local 
color.  The  book  is  a  series  of  studies  of  Colorado 
life,  distinctly  from  a  woman's  standpoint.  Two 
girls,  Ruth  and  Hermia,  come  to  Windy  Creek  for 
their  health.  They  take  up  a  claim  and  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  community  with  rare  zest.  Everything 
is  new  to  them.  The  neighbors  call  upon  them,  ask 
about  their  age,  the  size  of  their  shoes,  their  chances 
for  marriage,  what  they  expect  to  do  for  a  living,  and 
other  personal  matters.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  volume  is  required  for  the  analysis  of  the  spirit- 
ual side  of  Windy  Creek  in  the  persons  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Crimp,  who  is  a  Campbellite,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stamper,  of  the  Free  Methodist  belief.  These  char- 
acters are  by  no  means  convincing  ;  they  would  seem 
to  be  modeled  rather  more  upon  the  conventional 
parsons  of  the  melodramatic  stage  than  upon  living 
human  beings  ;  and  the  reader  will  suspect  that  their 
creator  somewhat  mistook  burlesque  for  the  humor 
that  is  direct  and  genuine.  In  other  chapters  she  has 
been  more  successful  with  her  humor. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  j4h«t 

Some  Good  Short  Stories. 
It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  collected  in  one 
volume  fifteen  short  stories  of  such  a  uniformly  in- 
teresting character  as  those  contained  in  "The 
Cougar- Tamer,"  by  Frank  Welles  Calkins.  The 
stories  are  beautifully  printed  in  large,  clear  type, 


and  are  made  into  an  attractive  book  with  an  appro- 
priate cover  of  unique  design  and  several  well- 
executed  illustrations. 

The  title-story,  "The  Cougar-Tamer,"  was  evi- 
dently written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining 
juveniles,  though,  in  view  of  the  excitement  incident 
to  a  boy's  thrilling  adventure  with  two  cougars  while 
in  the  act  of  stealing  their  young,  it  should  not  fail  to 
interest  more  mature  readers.  The  next  story, 
"The  Violin- Maker's  Adventure,"  tells  how  one 
Delos  James,  while  hunting  for  suitable  spruce  for 
his  instruments  in  Montana,  narrowly  escaped  being 
done  to  death  by  a  suspicious  mob  who  thought  he 
was  a  brother  of  Jesse  James.  The  viol  in- maker's 
flight  and  his  perilous  descent  of  a  mountain  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  can  not  fail  to  stir  the  most 
phlegmatic  reader.  One  of  the  best  stories  in  the 
book  is  "  A  Lion  in  New  Mexico."  It  recounts  the 
unpleasant  adventure  of  a  cowboy  with  a  Persian 
lion  which  had  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  a  special 
train.  His  experience  in  the  centre  of  a  pool  of 
water  with  the  huge  brute  lashing  its  tail  and  snarl- 
ing at  him  from  the  banks,  and  his  subsequent 
rescue  at  the  hands  of  a  young  Mexican  who  was  in- 
correctly supposed  by  the  cowboy  to  be  a  horse- thief, 
are  related  in  Mr.  Calkins  s  best  manner. 

Notable  among  the  other  stories  are  ' '  The  Siege 
of  the  Sarah  Livingstone,"  "A  Perilous  Lake  Ad- 
venture," "  A  Race  Against  Odds,"  and  "The  Feat 
of  Michael  Detaye." 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

New  Publications. 
"  A  Guide  to  Manila  and  the  Philippines,"  with  a 
Spanish  vocabulary,   has    been    published    by    W. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  Hong  Kong  ;  price,  75  cents. 

Joseph  E.  Badger,  Jr.,  has  written  an  entertaining 
story  in  "  The  Lost  City."  which  has  been  published 
in  a  well-bound,  illustrated  volume  by  Dana  Estes  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  "Joseph  Wheeler,  the 
Man,  the  Statesman,  the  Soldier,"  has  been  written 
by  T.  C.  De  Leon,  and  published  by  the  Byrd  Print- 
ing Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  price,  25  cents. 

"  God's  Rebel,"  by  Dr.  Hulbert  Fuller,  is  a  novel 
with  incidental  discussions  of  economic  problems, 
and  some  striking  scenes  sketched  from  life.  Pub- 
lished by  the  .Regan  Printing  House,  Chicago ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  first  reader  for  children  has  been  prepared  by 
Etta  and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell  under  the  title 
"  Child  Life."  The  little  book  is  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  in  colors.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

In  the  series  of  Select  Novels  published  by  t'je  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  the  latest 
issues  are:  "The  Altar  of  Life,"  by  Mary  Bate- 
man;  "Infatuation,"  by  B.  M.  Croker ;  "The 
Amazing  Lady,"  by  M.  Bowles  ;  price,  51.00  each. 

The  third  volume  in  the  Temple  Edition  of  "  Plu- 
tarch's Lives"  contains  the  biographical  sketches  of 
Coriolanus,  Paulus  ^miliu;,  Timoleori,  Pelopidas, 
and  Marcellus,  with  the  comparisons.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Eversley  Edition  of  "The 
Works  of  Shakespeare"  contains  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  "All's  Well  That  Ends  WelL" 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  and  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida."  The  introductions  to  the  plays  and  the  notes 
are  not  extended,  but  clear  and  illuminating.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50, 

There  are  to  be  found  in  all  literature  few  such 
studies  of  the  feminine  nature  as  Honore"  de  Balzac 
gave  us  in  "  The  Memoirs  of  Two  Young  Married 
Women,"  and  the  work,  French  as  it  is  in  plan  and 
principle,  is  both  beautiful  and  strong.  The  second 
volume  of  the  Centenary  Edition  of  Balzac's  works, 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley's  excellent  translation, 
contains  the  story  mentioned  and  "Albert  Savarus." 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

It  is  evident  that  Professor  Triggs,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  performed  a  labor  of  love  in 
his  volume,  "  Selections  from  the  Prose  and  Poetry  of 
Walt  Whitman."  He  has  written  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  poet  and  an  appreciative  introduction 
to  the  selections  given,  and  his  work  is  well  done. 
There  is  much  memoranda  concerning  early  edi- 
tions, and  the  book  will  find  favor  with  all  admirers 
of  Whitman.  Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Love  Among  the  Lions,"  by  F.  Anstey,  is  the 
quizzical  account  of  a  lady  who  insisted  upon  being 
married  in  a  cage  of  lions,  and  a  gentleman  who  was 
afraid  of  lions.  The  lady  carried  her  point,  but  at 
the  last  moment  each  backed  out,  unknown  to  the 
other.  Two  professional  lion-tamers  were  found  to 
go  through  with  the  business  instead,  in  order  not  to 
disappoint  the  audience  ;  and  after  mutual  explana- 
tions and  confessions,  the  lovers  were  married  in  a 
church.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.00. 

Russia  is  an  inviting  field  for  the  novelist  who 
requires  wolves,  desolate  wastes,  political  spies,  dun- 
geons of  living  death,  haughty  nobles  in  barbaric 
splendor,  and  ignorant  but  loyal  serfs  for  the  em- 
broidery of  his  story,  yet  even  in  this  embarrassment 


of  riches  some  little  discrimination  is  necessary  for 
good  results.  It  can  not  be  said  that  Richard  Henry 
Savage  overlooked  any  of  these  well-preserved  prop- 
erties in  preparing  bis  latest  work,  "  The  White  Lady 
of  Khaminavatka  :  a  Story  of  the  Ukraine  "—in  fact, 
the  book  is  soggy  with  stock  incidents,  and  the  figures 
are  familiar,  though  numerous.  It  has  fifteen  chap- 
ters and  nearly  four  hundred  pages.  Published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  foundations  of  the  system  of  education  through 
development,  as  laid  by  Friedrich  Froebel,  the  father 
of  the  kindergarten  movement,  are  explained  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  International  Education  Series. 
Froebel,  though  an  ideal  teacher  of  the  young,  with 
an  intuitive  knowledge  and  power  of  applica- 
tion of  suggestive  values,  did  not  find  it  easy  to 
present  his  theory  as  a  whole  to  other  educators  ; 
but  in  this  work.  "Education  by  Development,"  the 
most  valuable  of  his  essays  are  presented,  and  they 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  summary  of  his  principles 
and  practice  that  can  be  made.  The  translator  is 
Josephine  Jarvis,  and  her  work  has  been  done  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner.  The  book  can  not  be  neglected 
by  educators  who  desire  to  understand  the  simplicity 
and  perfection  of  the  system.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


WOMANLY  BEAUTY. 


How  to  Gain  It.     How  to  Retain  It. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


On  Drinking  Alone  by  Moonlight. 

[The  latest  number  of  Literature  contains  a  translation 

of  a  classical   Chinese  wine-song,  written    by  the  poet 

Li-tao-po  (a.  d.  720).     The  original  is  said  to  be  one  of 

the  most  elegant  and  fanciful  drinking-songs  ever  written :  ] 

Here  are  flowers,  and  here  is  wine  ; 

But  where's  a  friend  with  me  to  join 

Hand  to  band  and  heart  to  heart 

In  one  full  cup  before  we  part  ? 

Rather  than  to  drink  alone, 
I'll  make  bold  to  ask  the  moon 
To  condescend  to  lend  her  face 
To  grace  the  hour  and  the  place. 

Lo  1  she  answers,  and  she  brings 
My  shadow  on  her  silver  wings  ; 
That  makes  three,  and  we  shall  be, 
I  ween,  a  merry  company. 

The  modest  moon  declines  the  cup, 
But  shadow  promptly  takes  it  up  ; 
And  when  I  dance  my  shadow  fleet 
Keeps  measure  with  my  flying  feet. 

Yet  though  the  moon  declines  to  tipple. 
She  dances  in  yon  shining  ripple  ; 
And  when  I  sing,  my  festive  song 
The  echoes  of  the  moon  prolong. 

Say,  when  shall  we  next  meet  together  ? 
Surely  not  in  cloudy  weather  ; 
For  you,  my  boon  companions  dear, 
Come  only  when  the  sky  is  clear. 

—  W.  A.  P.  M. 


The  White  Rose. 
[The  Lincoln  Journal  not  long  ago  printed  the  following 
poem   by   Nebraska's   senior   senator.     The  verses  have 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  Middle-West :] 
I  said  to  the  rose  :  "  Oh,  rose,  sweet  rose ! 

Will  you  lie  on  my  heart  to-night. 
Will  you  nestle  there,  with  your  perfume  rare, 
And  your  petals  pure  and  white  ?  " 

I  said  to  the  rose  :  "  Oh.  rose,  sweet  rose  ! 

Will  you  thrill  to  my  every  sigh, 
Tho"  your  life  exhale  in  the  morning  pale, 

And  you  wither  and  fade  and  die  ?  " 

I  said  to  the  rose  :  "  Oh,  rose,  sweet  rose  1 
Will  you  throb  with  my  every  breath  ; 

Will  you  give  me  the  bliss  of  a  passionate  kiss, 
Albeit  the  end  is  death  ?  " 

The  white  rose  lifted  her  stately  head 
And  answered  me  fair  and  true  : 
"lam  happy  and  blest  to  lie  on  your  breast 
For  the  woman  who  gave  me  to  yom  I " 

— John  Jlf.   Thurston. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
Old  hero  pricked  and  goaded  without  rest 

By  thy  sharp  thorn  of  flesh,  thou  fighter  born, 
Fiercer  for  conflict  when  more  fiercely  torn, 
And  holding  odds  of  self  or  foe  the  best 
Of  aids  to  conquest  and  thy  knightly  crest — 
Thou  boaster  of  great  powers,  still  not  forsworn — 
Thou  ruler  of  thy  love,  though  all  lovelorn — 
There's  a  poor  brotherhood  will  hold  thee  blest, 
Now  thou  hast  won  and  passed — who  through  their 
time 
Over  the  candor  of  great  souls  must  wear 
Indignities  and  buffoon-masks  of  flesh, 
While  pointing  fools  with  glee-distempered  stare — 
Thy  action  makes  their  comedy  sublime,  • 

Thy  grave  shall  keep  their  laurels  ever  fresh. 
— Mary  E.  Wilkms  in  June  Harper's. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  books,  presented  to  his 
mother,  all  first  editions,  brought  high  prices  in  Lon- 
don, the  other  day.  "  Father  Damien,"  the  Sydney 
edition,  sold  for  $205  ;  "  Kidnapped,"  the  leaflet 
edition  of  twenty-seven  pages,  $150;  "Not  I,  and 
Other  Poems,"  Davos  Platz,  $no  ;  "Moral  Em- 
blems," $152  ;  "  Rob  and  Ben,  or  the  Pirate  and  the 
Apothecary,"  $81;  "The  Graver  and  the  Pen," 
$63  ;  "  Notice  of  a  New  Form  of  Intermittent  Light 
for  light- Houses,"  four  copies  averaged  $60  each  ; 
' '  The  Charity  Bazaar,"  four  pages,  $42.  At  the  same 
sales  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Waverley,"  in  the  original 
boards,  brought  $750,  and  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"  Schoolboy  Lyrics,"  $675.  Other  priaes  for  original 
editions  of  Kipling  were  "Departmental  Ditties," 
$99  ;  "  Quartette,"  $51  ;  "  Letters  of  Maique,"  $43  ; 
and  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  $25.  jmm 
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The  audience  thai  greeted  the  Lambardi  Opera 
Company  at  the  California  on  Monday  night  was, 
in  spirit  at  least,  like  a  large,  happy,  joyous,  exuber- 
ant puppy.  It  was  ardently  ready  to  be  entertained 
and  pleased,  and  in  its  vociferous  reception  of  the 
efforts  of  the  singers  to  that  end  it  waved  its  en- 
tbusiasm  in  people's  faces,  as  the  puppy  waves  his 
friendly  tail,  and  got  in  everybody's  way,  generally 
by  choking  off  several  fine  bursts  of  singing,  acting, 
and  orchestral  effects.  It  greeted  the  opening  song 
of  the  clown  in  "  1'Pagliacci"  with  cheers  and 
shouts,  and,  in  fact,  the  irrepressible  part  of  the 
audience  was  roundly  hissed  into  silence  a  number 
of  times  by  a  cooler  contingent  who  kept  their  heads 
and  wanted  to  hear  a  number  surjg  out. 

Nevertheless  it  was,  in  spite  of  its  over-zeal,  a  de- 
lightful audience.  No  single  effort  that  deserved 
appreciation  but  got  it,  and  an  audience  in  this 
optimistic  frame  of  mind  puts  so  much  heart  into  the 
singers  that  they  give  us  freely  of  their  best.  The 
singers  (barring  the  chorus)  were  generally  as  young 
and  fervent  as  their  audience,  and  responded  with  in- 
creased spirit  and  energy  to  several  encores.  The 
opening  song  of  "  I'Pagliacci,"  sung  by  Tonio,  the 
clown,  was  such  a  fine  piece  of  work,  sung  with  so 
much  ease,  mastery,  and  musical  feeling,  and  in  such 
full,  rich,  round,  sonorous,  ringing  notes  that  it  took 
the  audience  by  storm.  They  let  themselves  loose  in 
lusty  shouts,  and  everybody  enjoyed  the  excitement 
of  the  enthusiastic  din. 

Salassa,  who  is  billed  as  a  dramatic  baritone, 
is  the  star,  as  far  as  ability  goes,  and  ought  to  suc- 
ceed in  making  "  Rigoletto"  the  performance  of  the 
week.  The  company  is  remarkably  well  equipped 
with  male  singers.  In  the  two  performances  of 
"  I'Pagliacci "  and  ' '  Cavalleria  Ruslicana  "  we  heard 
three  fine  baritones  and  two  good  tenors,  one  of 
whom — Avedano  who  was  the  Punchinello — has  a 
robust  voice,  with  rich,  ringing,  chest-notes  ;  the 
other,  Badaracco.  is  a  fair  though  reliable  singer,  but 
he  so  filled  the  eye  with  his  gorgeous  red,  black,  and 
white  Italian  beauty,  he  is  such  a  lithe,  fiery,  grace- 
ful, intense,  unconscious,  dramatic  Turiddu,  and  all 
these  qualities  were  so  vividly  and  becomingly 
accentuated  by  the  scarlet  and  black  velveteen  of 
his  close-fitting  peasant's  suit,  that  it  would  have 
been  too  much  to  expect  this  dazzling  creature  to  have 
a  voice  to  match.  The  Alfio  of  ' '  Rusticana,"  by  name 
Ferrari,  possesses  a  vigorous,  resonant,  but  slightly 
unbending  and  unsympathetic  baritone  ;  in  any 
opera  troupe  less  prosperously  equipped  with  good 
male  voices  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  find,  and  we 
would  make  a  mild  to-do  over  him  ;  but,  perhaps  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  personal  magnetism,  perhaps 
because  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
had  reached  such  a  high  pitch  in  "  I'Pagliacci,"  they 
scarcely  accorded  sufficient  recognition  to  "II  cavallo 
scalpita";  later  in  the  opera,  however,  he  won  his 
rightful  share  of  the  applause.  Bugamelli.  who  filled 
the  role  of  Silvio,  has  a  smooth,  pleasant,  sympa- 
thetic voice,  and  impresses  one  as  a  painstaking  and 
reliable  artist. 

The  sopranos  are  both  young — mere  girls,  in  fact 
— and,  consequently,  somewhat  untried.  The  pro- 
gramme has  a  complete  list  of  the  singers,  all  com- 
fortably labeled  as  to  their  voice  and  specialty  ;  that 
is  to  say,  whether  lyric  or  dramatic,  which  is  perhaps 
another  way  of  saying  dramatic  or  not  dramatic. 
The  lyric  soprano,  Sostegni,  is  the  Neddaof  "  I'Pag- 
liacci,"  and  is  young,  slender,  pretty,  coquettish,  with 
a  nimbus  of  fluffy,  light-brown  hair,  such  as  one 
sometimes  sees  on  these  black-browed  foreigners — 
very  much  the  color  and  texture  of  Bernhardt's.  In 
fact,  she  looks  rather  like  that  liveliest  of  grand- 
mothers, the  divine  Sarah,  with  her  narrow,  oval 
face,  set  in  its  back-ground  of  fuzzy  hair,  her  semi- 
blonde  tints,  a  certain  vividness  of  expression,  and 
her  extreme  slenderness.  She  would  do  well  if  she 
would  carry  the  resemblance  a  step  further,  by  cor- 
recting her  own  faulty  physical  poise,  and  copying 
Bernhardt's  delightful,  rlat-abdomened,  gliding  car- 
riage. Her  voice,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  opera, 
was  slightly  disappointing  ;  it  is  uneven,  with  an 
edge  here,  and  a  break,  there,  but  she  gives  an  occa- 
sional surprise  to  the  hearer  with  a  burst  of  young, 
silvery,  freshness  of  tone  that  makes  one  forget  the 
little  roughness  in  her  lower  and  middle  notes  that 
training  may  yet  smooth  away.  It  is  a  light  voice,  to 
match  her  temperament,  for  neither  voice  nor  acting 
have  any  of  the  tragic  warmth  of  coloring  or  depth 
of  feeling  that  is  so  essential  to  make  one  forget  one's 
self  for  the  moment,  and  be  carried  over  on  a  pleas- 
ant tide  of  self-oblivion.  Her  acting  is  somewhat 
self-conscious  and  shallow,  although  she  felt  and 
tried  to  res  -ond  to  the  growing  intensity  of  the 
musical  treatment  in  the  scene  with  her  husband  be- 
fore the  pedants.  She  could  not  rise  to  the  dramatic 
en  ;.•-    d  richness  of  the  motive  in  her  playing, 


but  her  voice  seemed  to  shake  off  its  faults  and 
weaknesses,  and  rang  out  with  a  surer  tone  and  a 
more  piercing  sweetness,  in  response  to  the  challenge 
of  the  music. 

Avedano,  too.  who  forced  both  voice  and  acting 
in  trying  to  rise  to  the  proper  height  of  passion  when 
he  heard  of  Nedda's  perfidy,  became  dramatically 
and  musically  more  sincere  in  his  last  outburst  of 
rage  and  revenge.  It  always  is  rank  heresy,  from  a 
dramatic  point  of  view,  to  cast  a  woman  in  a  pirt 
that  belongs  to  a  man,  and  the  female  harlequin, 
with  the  crazy-quilt  jacket,  the  stiff-legged  gait,  and 
the  general  air  of  feeble  inefficiency,  excited  no 
other  emotion  except  a  mild  exasperation  at  seeing 
her  there  at  all.  In  her  struggle  to  disarm  the 
frenzied  husband  she  was  so  limp  and  ineffectual 
that  Canio  had  to  come  down  slightly  from  his  fine 
frenzy  and  literally  thrust  the  knife  into  her  in- 
capable hands.  She  did,  however,  in  her  harlequin 
character,  sing  her  serenade  from  behind  the  scenes 
rather  sweetly,  and  therein  atone  somewhat  for 
other  deficiencies. 

Barducci,  who,  on  the  convenient  little  tabulated 
list  before  mentioned,  is  classed  as  a  dramatic  so- 
prano, was  the  Santuzza  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana." 
She,  also,  like  Sostegni,  is  a  very  young  woman, 
more  emotional  in  her  style  of  acting  than  the  latter, 
but  not  equipped  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  or  culti- 
vated voice  to  carry  herself  successfully  through  a 
r6le  as  taxing  as  that  of  Santuzza.  Her  name  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  orchestra-leader,  which 
leads  one  to  assume,  perhaps  erroneously,  that  they 
are  husband  and  wife.  Barducci,  the  leader,  how- 
ever, certainly  felt  an  anxious  interest  in  Barducci, 
the  singer.  He  is  a  serious-looking  man,  who  runs 
much  to  solicitous  conversation  with  the  troupe  dur- 
ing the  performance,  and  during  crucial  moments 
discharges  volleys  of  anxious  Italian  over  the  foot- 
lights. Barducci,  the  soprano,  in  the  very  climax  of 
songful  emotion,  could  be  seen  suddenly  dropping 
her  emotional  mask,  and  fixing  a  prolonged  business 
gaze  on  the  leader,  while  he  rapidly  interjected  warn- 
ings or  criticisms  between  the  waves  of  musical  sound. 
If  he  is  her  husband,  I  could  wish  that  be  would  ex- 
ert his  marital  authority,  and  gently  but  firmly  forbid 
her  interrupting  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  scene  to 
acknowledge  applause.  One  can  stand  a  slight  in- 
clination of  the  head  at  times,  but  her  acknowledg- 
ment is  a  deep,  deliberate,  humble,  grateful  obeisance 
that  is  almost  a  salaam. 

The  chorus  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  performance, 
although  the  orchestra  is  not  a  rock  of  reliability. 
At  first  sight  of  the  chorus  one  feels  a  false  hope. 
They  have  the  air  of  those  trained,  capable  old 
grandmothers,  with  rather  harsh,  clattering  voices, 
who  have  endeared  themselves  to  us  in  past  opera 
troupes  by  their  thorough  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness and  absolute  reliability  ;  but  the  only  resem- 
blance lay  in  the  quality  of  the  voices  and  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  old  and  unbeautiful,  both  in  voice  and 
appearance.  They  huddled  together  like  sheep  at  their 
first  entry  on  the  stage,  and  were  only  brought  for- 
ward in  proper  position  by  the  leader  nearly  precipi- 
tating himself  over  the  footlights,  and  exerting  baton 
and  voice  at  once.  They  made  a  bad  break  or 
two  in  "  I'Pagliacci, "  and  were  glad  to  be  away  from 
the  ear  and  eye  of  the  pubUc,  as  they  sat  on  their 
benches  to  witness  the  mountebank  show  with  the 
most  venerable  of  their  number  carefully  placed  well 
to  the  front.  In  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  which  was 
the  second  opera  of  the  two,  they  were  on  more 
familiar  ground,  and  consequently  surer  of  them- 
selves. They  looked  quite  stolid  and  comfortable 
again,  as  they  stood  comfortably  billowing  with 
matronly  stoutness  over  their  girdles,  and  wore  an 
air  that  might  be  a  calm,  agreeable  conviction  of  the 
certainty  of  getting  their  weekly  wage,  or  perhaps  it 
was  a  pleasant  anticipation  of  bed-time.  I  could  not 
help  suspecting  some  of  them  to  be  grandmothers  of 
the  young  principals  in  the  troupe,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  reason  for  paying  their  traveling  ex- 
penses through  the  country. 

It  was  quite  a  new  experience  to  see  such  a  young 
trio  playing  the  Turiddu,  Santuzza,  and  Lola.  Some- 
times it  seems  a  pity  that  the  fresh  comeliness  of 
youth  and  the  finished  graces  of  maturity  can  never  be 
blended  into  one  personality ;  but,  come  to  think, 
that  would  be  unfair  to  maturity.  Youth  can  often 
make  us  overlook  a  lack  of  address,  but  no  pro- 
ficiency can  ever  make  us  forget  the  absence  of  youth. 
So,  while  there  was  no  great  dramatic  or  musical 
strength  in  the  trio,  their  youth  helped  in  the  illusion. 
The  Lola  of  the  cast  was  a  nice  little  singer,  but 
neither  she  nor  Santuzza  were  up  in  looks  to  the  irre- 
sistible young  Turiddu,  who  looked  as  if  he  could 
sweep  several  Santuzzas  from  his  path  in  order  to 
gain  his  conquering  will.  On  account  of  the  weak- 
ness  of  chorus  and  orchestra,  the  troupe,  as  a  whole, 
can  not  be  considered  quite  up  to  the  Del  Conte 
troupe  who  so  strikingly  rendered  "La  Boheme" 
and  "  Man  on  Lescaut "  during  their  engagement 
here.  But  the  male  voices,  especially  that  of  Salassa, 
are  so  exceptionally  fine  that  the  lover  of  opera  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  keen  pleasure  by  staying  away. 

Josefita. 
»   ♦   . J 

Surpassing  Loveliness 

Can  be  created  by  proper  care  of  the  complexion,  and 
by  using  the  right  article.  Creme  de  Lis  protects 
the  face  from  the  elements  and  eradicates  wrinkles 
by  keeping  the  skin  taut  and  smooth. 


—  "AA"     MEANS    A    GREAT    DEAL    WHEN    YOU 

see  it  on    a    bottle   of  Jesse   Moore   Whiskey.     It 
means  the  best  and  purest  whiskey  sold. 


DEWEY'S    SOLILOQUY. 


To  go  or  not  to  go  ?    That  is  the  question. 
Whether  tis  better  to  keep  the  old  ship  hitched 
Fast  to  the  bottom  of  Manila  Bay, 
Where  I  can  lay  me  down  and  peacefully  snooze 
Rocked  in  the  easy  cradle  of  the  deep, 
Or  homeward  hie,  where  all  the  people  vow 
That  not  a  thinglet  will  they  do  to  me  I 
A  chill  of  direst  apprehension  starts 
Up  in  my  scalp  and  shimmers  to  my  toes, 
And  then  collects  itself  and  wiggles  back 
Along  my  limbs  and  spinal  column  till 
The  latter,  erstwhile  as  the  strongest  steel, 
Becomes  but  as  a  piece  of  rubber  hose 
When  I  reflect  that  in  that  old  home  land, 
Which  I  so  thoughtless  chose  as  a  place  of  birth, 
The  whole  darned  push  is  laying  for  me,  bent 
On  showing  me  how  great  a  man  I  be  1 
In  dreams  I  see  enthusiastic  crowds 
Banked  on  the  piers  and  on  the  warehouse  tops. 
And  even  perched  on  telegraphic  poles, 
And  rubbernecking  till  it  beats  the  band 
When  the  Olympia  lets  her  mud-hook  go 
And  comes  to  anchor  in  the  murky  stream  ! 
Can  hear  the  big  guns  roar  a  "  Howdy-do  !  " 
And  whistles  screaming  out  "  Ah  1  there  !  old  son  1 " 
And  hammers  banging  at  responding  bells, 
And  all  the  people  persecuting  lungs 
Above  their  whooping  limit,  till  the  din 
Awakes  me  in  a  cold,  Bostonian  sweat, 
And  there  I  he  curled  in  my  bunk  and  see 
The  banquet  tables— hundred  dollars  per— 
All  laden  with  the  culinary  stuff 
On  which  the  nightmares  feed,  and  sparkling  wines 
Enough  to  float  this  big  Olympian  boat  I 
I  see  myself  compelled  to  helpless  sit 
And  hammer  back  the  rising  blushes  while 
Men,  wine-inspired  and  blessed  with  gift  of  gab, 
Tell  me  in  lofty  speeches  they've  thought  up 
A  lot  of  things  I  know  as  well  as  they. 
And  then  the  women  1     I  can  feel  my  hair 
Get  up  on  end  and  dance  in  frenzied  fear 
As  in  imagination  I  can  see 

Them  standing  'round  with  lips  in  yearning  bunched, 
And  sparring  with  their  smiles  for  opening 
To  land  upon  the  mouth  I  fain  would  hide 
Down  in  my  trousers- pocket  out  of  range. 
And  in  each  hand  I  see  concealed  a  pair 
Of  hungry  scissors  waiting  for  a  chance 
To  rob  my  clothes  of  their  securities 
In  shape  of  buttons,  to  be  proudly  worn 
On  pins  to  keep  their  monstrous  hats  in  place. 
Metbinks  I'll  anchor  off  the  coast  of  Maine 
And  swim  ashore  when  darkness  palls  the  deep, 
And  hit  the  trail  incog,  for  old  Vermont, 
And  bide  myself  within  my  boyhood  shack 
And  turn  the  automatic  bull-dog  loose 
To  warn  the  masses  I  am  not  at  home 
To  anybody,  till  this  wild  attack 
Of  temporary  jim-jams  of  the  brain 
Has  spent  itself,  and  I  am  not  compelled 
To  rob  our  good  old  Independence  Day 
Of  vested  rights  't  has  held  since  Freedom's  birth. 
— Denver  Post. 


Death  of  Augustin  Daly. 

Augustin  Daly,  the  noted  theatrical  manager,  died 
in  Paris  of  heart  failure  on  Wednesday.  He  had 
been  ill  in  London  two  weeks  with  a  severe  attack  of 
the  grip,  and  complete  rest  had  been  ordered  ;  but 
he  wanted  to  go  to  Paris  on  urgent  business.  His 
physicians  strongly  advised  against  the  trip  ;  neverthe- 
less, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daly  and  Ada  Rehan  went  over  last 
Saturday.  On  his  arrival  there  Mr.  Daly  took  to  his 
bed  and  never  left  it. 

Before  he  tried  to  manage  a  theatre  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Daly  acted  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Sunday 
Courier,  the  Times,  the  Sun,  the  Mail  and  Express, 
and  the  Citizen,  respectively.  His  beginning  in  man- 
agement was  made  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  on 
August  23,  1869.  He  controlled  the  fortunes  of  this 
house  till  it  was  burned,  on  January  1,  1873,  and 
then  went  to  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  in  Broad- 
way. In  a  short  time  another  Fifth  Avenue  theatre 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  one  which  still  bears 
that  name,  and  Mr.  Daly  took  possession  of  it.  It 
was  at  this  house  that  Ada  Rehan  first  acted  under 
Mr.  Daly's  management. 

Mr.  Daly  has  occupied  his  present  New  York  the- 
atre for  fifteen  years.  His  productions  in  it  have 
been  chiefly  of  three  kinds — his  magnificent  presenta- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  his  costly  revivals  of  old  stand- 
ard comedies,  and  his  modern  farces.  The  most 
important  Shakespearean  plays  which  be  has  pro- 
duced have  been  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"Love's  Labor  Lost,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  He  has  given  revivals  of  "The  Incon- 
stant," "She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't,"  "The 
Country  Girl,"  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  "The 
■Hunchback,"  "The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  and  other 
standard  plays.  Among  the  comedies,  some  of  the 
most  notable  have  been  "The  Lottery  of  Love," 
"The  Railroad  of  Love,"  "  Dollars  and  Sense,"  "A 
Night  Off,"  "  Seven-Twenty- Eight,"  "  Nancy  &  Co.," 
"  The  Last  Word,"  and  "  Love  in  Tandem." 

Mr.  Daly  took  his  company  to  England  several 
times,  and  no  star  company  from  America  ever  had 
so  enthusiastic  a  reception  in  London.  Miss  Rehan 
is  among  the  very  first  theatrical  favorites  of  that 
city.  After  a  few  visits  to  England  Mr.  Daly  be- 
came desirous  of  having  a  theatre  of  his  own  in 
London.  The  one  of  which  he  obtained  control  and 
which  bears  his  name,  in  Leicester  Square,  was  ac- 
cordingly built,  and  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
handsomest  theatre  in  London.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  by  Miss  Rehan  on  October  30, 1891.     j,^ 


Eye-Glass  Wisdom. 

Trade  is  impartial ;  loves  nobody,  hates  nobody— goes 
where  it  gets  best  service.  That's  the  reason  we  fill  so 
many  oculists'  prescriptions  and  have  such  a  large  pop- 
ular trade  for  our  perfect  spectacles  and  eye-glasses.  Be- 
sides, our  new  clip  doesn't  slip,  tilt,  or  pinch  (for  50 
cents).     No  extra  charge  on  a  new  pair. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled — Factory  on  premises — 
Phone,  Main  10.     Quick  repairing. 

642  Market  St.  instrumests 
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T1VOL.1    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last    Times    of     "The    Blerry    War."      Monday, 
June  12th,  Lecocq's   Best  Comic  Opera, 

-:-    LA  FILLE  DE  MADAME  ANGOT   -:- 

With  Gracie  PUusted  as  "  Clairette." 


Next— "  The     Brigands."      Look    Out    for    Denis 
O'SulJivan  in  "ShamuB   O'Brien." 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


On  Sunday  Night,  June   nth.     This   Season's   Sensa- 
tional Success, 

-:-   T  H  E     TURTLE     -:- 

The  Much-Discussed  Farce. 
Two  Hundred  Booming  Nights  in  New  York. 


Reserved  seats — 35c.  50c,  75c,  aud  $1.00. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 


Next  Monday  Night.  Inaugural  of  the  Most  Important 
Theatrical  Event  of  the  Decade.  Charles  Frohman 
Presents  Mr.  Henry  Miller  and  A  Special 
Company  in  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  Brilliant  Comedy, 

-:-     THE     LIARS     -:- 

Matinee  Saturday.     No  Sunday  Performance. 


ALHAMBRA  THEATRE. 

(Tour  Under  the  Direction  of  C.  M.  Wood  and  H.  C. 

Wyatt.)     Beginning  Sunday,  June  nth.     Immense 

Success  of  the 

LAMBARDI  GRIND  ITALIAN  OPERA  COMPANY 

Repertoire— Sunday,  "  Aida"  ;  Monday,  "Norma"  ; 
Tuesday,  "  Traviata  "  ;  Wednesday.  "  Ernani  "  ;  Thurs- 
day, "  II  Trovatore  "  ;  Friday,  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera"  ; 
Saturday  Matinee,  "  Rigoletto  "  ;  Night,  "  Aida." 

Popular  Prices.   From  Si. 50  to  25c.  All  Seats  Reserved. 

Seats  on  sale  Saturday,  June  10th   at  California   Hotel. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Telephone  Green  861. 

Matine'e  To-Day  and  To-Morrow.  Last  Performances 
of  **  I'Pagliacci '*  and  "Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance." Week  of  June  12th — Grand  Revival 
of  Sousa's  Favorite  Opera, 

-:-     EL     C  A  P  I  T  A  N     -:- 

Reserved   seats,    25c   and    50    cents.     Gallery,    15c, 
Branch  Ticket  Office,  Emporium. 


OKPHEUM, 


Week  Commencing  Sunday.  June  nth. 
Tacianu,  World's  Greatest  Female  Impersonator  ;  Han- 
ley  &  Jarvis,  the  Rapid-Fire  Talkers ;  Fred  Niblo. 
Monologist;  Wartenberg  Brothers,  in  their  Sensational 
Risley  Act ;  Johnstone  Bennett  and  Antonio  Williams, 
in  "A  Quiet  Evening  at  Home";  Houdint;  Henri 
French  ;  and  McAvoy  &  May. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  10c ;  Opera  Chairs 
and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALL 


Tuesday  Evening:,  June  the  13th,  at  8:30. 

First  Lecture  in  the  United  States  by 

MR.  JOHN   W.  TAYLOR, 

Ex-Superintendent    Public    Schools    of  San    Francisco. 

"THE    PHILIPPINE     ISLANDS" 

Their  extent,  productions,  climatic  conditions,  and  na- 
tives, from  recent  personal  observations.     Illustrated  by 
200  Photographic  Views. 
Reserved  Seats — 50c   and  75c.     On  sale  at  Sherman 

Clay  &  Co.'s,  Saturday  morning,  June  10th,  at  o  o'clock. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sauaalfto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  April  23,  1899. 

WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  in.;  1:45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Monday,  Wednesday,   and  Saturday  at 

5:15  p.  m.      Returning  same    evening,  arriving    in  San 

Francisco  at  11:20  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,   9:00.    10:00,    11:00   a.m.; 
1:45,  2:30,  and  4  p.  m. 

ROUND  TRIP  from  San  Francisco,  Si. 40. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

ANYWHERE  AT  ANYTIME 
Call  on  or  Write 

E.  C.  DUKE'S  HDYEBTISIfflf  AGENCY 

64  &  65  Merchants'  Exchange 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


No  motive  for  using  in- 
ferior galvanized  iron;  the 
better  your  iron,  the  less 
your  wages  account. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


June  12,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SECRETS    OF    THE    STAGE. 


David    Belasco's    Views    on    the    Art    of    Stage- 
Management — How    Plays    are    Mounted — 
Cost  of  Big  Productions. 


"The  whole  secret  of  good  stage- management," 
says  David  Belasco,  in  an  interview  in  Leslie's 
Weekly,  "is  that  there  is  no  secret.  The  good 
stage- manager  is  born— like  the  good  actor.  It  is  in 
itself  a  special  gift,  and  can  not  be  acquired  by  train- 
ing. The  artistic  production  of  an  elaborate  play 
calls  for  a  combination  of  qualities  on  the  part  of  the 
stage-director.  He  must  first  and  last  be  an  actor,  and 
a  good  one.  He  must  be  master  of  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  mechanics  of  the  stage,  from  the  lowering  or 
raising  of  a  border  up  to  the  construction  of  a  '  set. ' 
He  must  have  the  artist's  eye  for  harmony  of  color- 
ing and  the  musician's  ear  for  the  harmony  of  tune. 
He  must  be  able  to  tell  everybody  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  In  short,  he  must  be  a  veritable 
Crichton  in  the  business  of  the  boards.  If  I  were 
asked  to  define  the  essential  quality,  the  secret,  of 
good  staging,  1  should  say  :  '  Perception,  knowledge 
of  humanity,  an  intuitive  understanding  of  men  and 
women,  tact,  and,  more  than  all  else,  personal  mag- 
netism.' 

"  The  stage-manager  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  company  of  players,  and  each  company  is  a  little 
world  of  humanity  in  itself.  Every  actor  and  actress 
needs  a  different  method  of  treatment  if  you  would 
secure  good  results.  My  friend,  Charles  Frohman, 
who  handles  a  good  many  hundred  people  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  would  appreciate  precisely  what  I 
mean.  This  actor  must  be  gently  patted  on  the  back 
and  led  along  '  the  way.'  The  nest  man  must  be 
'jollied,'  if  I  may  resort  to  a  vulgarism.  Actor 
No.  3  needs  the  Vere  de  Vere  stare  and  a  rigid  iron 
discipline.  Each  man  must  be  treated  according  to 
his  temperament.  The  actress  is  not  difficult  to 
manage — wheresbe  understands  her  business.  When 
she  has  a  grievance,  or  when  she  wants  to  explain 
things — and  she  generally  does — or  when  she  is  in 
difficulties,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lisien  to  her.  Give 
her  the  sympathetic  eye  and  let  her  talk,  and  she  will 
bend  herself  to  discipline.  And  the  rule  which  ap- 
plies to  actors  and  actresses  applies  to  every  one  else 
employed  about  the  stage.  Let  me  here  emphasize 
one  point  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  actor  who  may 
some  day  take  charge  of  the  stage — dragooning  and 
bullying  never  answer.  The  severe  stage- manager, 
the  brutal  stage-manager,  is  never  in  the  end  a  suc- 
cessful stage- manager.  That  is  the  invariable  rule 
within  my  experience. 

"  I  spoke  just  now  of  that  indefinable  quality  which 
we.  for  want  of  a  better  term,  call  personal  magnet- 
ism. No  man  lacking  mis  quality  caj  b^  either  a 
great  actor  or  a  great  stage-manager.  Personal 
magnetism,  the  faculty  of  influence,  of  insensibly 
controlling  others,  of  guiding  their  action,  of  bend- 
ing them  to  your  will  by  occult  suasion.  Sir  Henry 
Irving  possesses  this  faculty  to  an  amazing  degree  ; 
so,  too,  does  Mr.  Daly. 

"In  the  question  of  light  and  color  lies  the  worst 
difficulty  of  the  stage-director — to  make  his  dresses 
and  his  grouping,  the  scenery  and  his  lights,  har- 
monize. Two-thirds  of  the  work  of  staging  a. spec- 
tacular melodrama,  such  as  *  The  Sporting  Duchess,' 
or  'The  White  Heather,'  or  'The  Great  Ruby,' is 
comprised  in  this.  A  crowd  is  not  difficult  to  handle 
when  once  the  '  extras '  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
play.  But  to  produce  the  whole  picture,  with  a  com- 
bination of  a  thousand  changing  colors  and  lights,  in 
a  way  that  shall  present  a  harmonious  whole  to  the 
eye  of  the  audience,  is  a  work  of  a  difficulty  only 
conceivable  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  that 
line. 

"All  this  system  of  preparing  models  for  scenery 
and  arranging  the  designs  of  your  dresses  before- 
hand, and  just  what  shade  of  light  shall  be  thrown 
here  and  what  color  there,  is  fallacy  and  moonshine. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  whole  work  falls  to 
pieces  in  the  light  of  the  rehearsal.  In  one  word,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  you  can  or  can  not  do 
until  you  have  begun  rehearsing  the  play — until,  in 
fact,  you  are  on  the  stage.  Only  in  the  light  of 
actual  experience  of  work  can  these  things  be  accu- 
rately judged.  In  this  way  I  have  been  able  to 
produce  the  best  effects.  Many  stage-managers  and 
many  authors  believe  in  writing  the  '  business'  of  a 
play,  the  entrances  and  exits,  and  all  the  '  properties ' 
required,  right  in  the  book.  It  is  an  old  standard 
rule  of  the  business,  and  one  from  which  I  have 
ventured  to  depart.  I  prefer  to  establish  a  rule  of 
my  own  and  let  the  rehearsals  of  the  play  suggest 
the  "  business  '  and  the  things  that  may  be  needed  in 
a  certain  scene. 

"  Equally  useless  is  the  system  of  reading  a  play 
to  a  company — another  ancient  observance — followed 
religiously  by  Sir  Henry,  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Frohman, 
and  every  manager  in  the  world  except  myself.  A 
bad  system  is  not  made  good  because  it  is  old. 
Read  a  play  to  a  company,  and  they  will  know  rather 
less  about  the  play  at  the  end  of  the  reading  th?n 
they  did  at  the  beginning.  The  actor  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  story  or  the  author,  or  with  any- 
thing on  earth  save  himself.  His  sole  interest  is  in 
his  own  part — how  much  of  the  cream  he  has  got  for 
himself.  By  that  standard  he  estimates  the  value  of 
the  whole  work.  And  this  is  why  actors  are  always 
such  bad  judges  of  a  play.  The  only  practical 
system  is  to  leave  it  to  the  actor  to  become  familiar 
with  his  part  at  rehearsal.     In  actual  rehearsal  will 


the  possibilities  in  an  apparently  poor  part  develop 
themselves.  Only  at  rehearsal  can  the  actor  begin  to 
appreciate  all  that  is  required  of  him. 

"As  to  the  actual  average  cost  of  a  big  production, 
there  is  no  recognized  standard  of  figures.  You  may 
spend  $5,000  or  S5°.°°o.  I  estimate  that  '  The 
White  Heather '  coil  Mr.  Frohman  something  like 
S20.000.  Assuredly  'The  Sporting  Duchess'  in- 
volved a  much  larger  expenditure.  Mr.  Frohman, 
however,  goes  neck  or  nothing — win  all  or  lose  all, 
on  the  Napoleonic  principle — in  every  big  produc- 
tion, and  he  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  accepted  as  a 
standard  of  conservatism.  Many  society  plays,  with 
their  elaborate  settings  and  furnishings,  cost  more 
than  the  average  melodrama.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
possible  to  put  a  handsome,  presentable  New  York 
production  on  a  New  York  stage  for  something 
approaching  $7,000. 

"  I  said  in  the  beginning  that  the  science  of  stage 
management  was  born  in  the  man,  that  it  could  not 
be  acquired,  that  it  was  a  heaven-sent  gift.  By 
stage  management  I  do  not  mean  the  simple  arrange- 
ment of  entrances  and  exits,  the  introduction  of 
'business,'  the  stage  -  carpenter  methods,  but  the 
combination  of  artistic  faculties  by  which  a  man  may 
produce  a  stage  picture  full  of  a  pulsing  life.  One 
thing  more  I  have  to  say :  Staging  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. We  have  not  yet  begun  to  dream  of  the  pos- 
sibilities in  theatric  production.  The  century  now 
closing  has  seen  the  stage  travel  from  the  two  flats 
that  met  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  the  six 
wooden  supers  who  sat  at  the  tables  in  well-bred  in- 
difference while  Macbeth  raved  at  Banquo's  ghost, 
all  the  way  through  the  generations  until  we  reached 
an  Irving  crowd,  a  Daly  drawing-room,  and  the 
wondrous  sub-marine  effect  in  '  The  White  Heather." 
Progress  in  the  next  century  will  be  somewhat  more 
rapid,  and  those  who  come  after  us  will  witness 
marvels  in  respect  of  stage  production  compared 
with  which  the  wonders  that  amaze  us  to-day  will 
seem  crude  and  insignificant." 


STAGE    GOSSIP 


Henry  Miller  in  "The  Liars." 
The  Kelcey-Shannon  company  will  present  their 
unnamed  comedy  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  the 
last  time  on  Saturday  evening,  and  next  week  Henry 
Miller  will  begin  an  extended  engagement  in  Henry 
Arthur  Jones's  brilliant  comedy,  "The  Liars,"  in 
which  John  Drew  has  been  starring  this  season. 
Mr.  Miller  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  on  Monday 
night,  for  he  is  personally  very  popular  here.  But 
he  is  not  depending  on  his  own  name  as  a  drawing- 
card,  for  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  one  of  the 
strongest  companies  which  have  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco in  recent  years.  It  includes  Edward  J. 
Morgan,  the  most  successful  leading  man  in  New 
York  this  season,  who  created  the  part  of  John 
Storm  in  "The  Christian,"  and  had  a  prominent 
role  in  the  Lyceum  Company's  production  of  Pinero's 
"  Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  which  made  the  comedy 
hit  of  the  season  ;  Margaret  Anglin,  who  has  been 
acting  Roxane  to  Richard  Mansfield's  Cyrano ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen,  two  San  Francisco 
favorites  ;  Louise  Thorndyke  Boucicault,  who  has 
not  been  seen  here  since  she  played  a  short  engage- 
ment with  the  Frawleys  a  few  years  ago  ;  Margaret 
Dale,  Mr.  Miller's  leading  lady  last  year ;  and  Guy 
Standing,  C.  Leslie  Allen,  Blanche  Burton,  James 
Lindsay,  Marie  Derickson,  Earle  Brown,  Joseph 
Adelman,  Frank  E.  Lamb,  Thomas  Whiffen,  Minna 
Roehn,  Harry  Spears,  and  others. 

Mr.  Jones's  "  The  Liars  "  is  what  may  be  called  a 
"  drawing-room  play,"  in  the  vein  of  his  "  The  Case 
of  Rebellious  Susan,"  and  hinges  on  the  complica- 
tions which  arise  from  a  wife's  indiscreet  flirtations. 
Lady  Jessica,  the  neglected  young  wife  of  Gilbert 
Nepean,  an  elderly  gentleman,  is  madly  loved  by 
Edward  Falkner,  an  African  explorer.  To  amuse 
herself,  she  encourages  him,  and  when  about  to  visit 
her  aunt  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  tells  him  that  she 
has  frequently  mistaken  the  path,  and  may  find  her- 
self at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel  at  Shepperford. 
Of  course,  he  meets  her  there,  but  the  inopportune 
arrival  of  several  of  their  mutual  friends,  who  are  in- 
terested in  protecting  her  from  possible  scandal, 
proves  very  annoying.  In  the  meantime  Gilbert 
Nepean  is  notified  by  bis  brother  that  all  is  not  quite 
as  it  shouid  be.  His  appearance  on  the  scene  brings 
about  all  sorts  of  complications,  which,  however,  are 
adjusted  cleverly  by  Sir  Christopher. 


A  New  French  Farce. 
"  The  Turtle,"  which  opens  at  the  California  The- 
atre Sunday  evening,  June  nth,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  comedies  that  has  been  produced 
in  this  country  in  recent  years.  The  play  is  an  adap- 
tation from  the  French,  by  Joseph  W.  Herbert,  and 
ran  successfully  for  two  hundred  performances  at  the 
Manhattan  Theatre,  New  York.  It  was  played  for 
two  years  at  the  Theatre  des  Nouveautes,  in  Paris, 
achieved  a  remarkable  success  in  Berlin,  and  is  to  be 
produced  next  month  at  the  Carl  Theatre  in  Vienna. 
A  notable  cast  is  to  be  seen  in  the  coming  engage- 
ment, including  Isabelle  Evesson,  Jennie  Reiffarth, 
Ada  Deaves,  Marion  Ballou,  Signor  Perugini,  George 
Holland,  Louis  Imhaus,  Hudson  Liston,  and  Ulric 
B.  Collins. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 
At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  this  week  large  audi- 
ences have  welcomed  the  return  of  Gracie  Plaisted 


and  enjoyed  "  The  Merry  War,"  that  tuneful  work 
of  Strauss.  Next  Monday  there  will  be  a  revival  of 
Lecocq's  "  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,"  with  a  cast 
which  includes  Gracie  Plaisted  as  Clairette  Angot, 
Tillie  Salinger  as  Mile.  Lange,  Charlotte  Beckwith 
as  Mile.  Cydalise,  William  Pruette  as  Larivaudiere, 
Phil  Branson  as  Ange  Pitou,  Edwin  Stevens  as  Pom- 
ponnet,  William  Schuster  as  Louchard,  Frank  Coffin 
as  Trenitz,  Bemice  Holmes  as  Amarante,  Georgia 
Cooper  as  Hersilie,  and  J.  P.  Wilson  as  Delaunay. 

The  next  production  will  be  "  The  Brigands,"  and 
in  the  near  future  a  revival  of  "  Sham  us  O'Brien,"  in 
which  Denis  O'Sullivan  will  appear,  and  doubtless 
duplicate  his  success  in  its  first  production. 


Revival  of  "El  Capitan." 
The  success  of  the  Southwell  Opera  Company  in 
Sousa's  comic  opera,  "El  Capitan,"  in  which  De 
Wolf  Hopper  starred  for  nearly  three  seasons,  was 
so  great  that  the  management  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House  has  wisely  decided  to  revive  it  for  another 
week.  William  Wolff  will  again  have  the  title-nfe, 
and  Edith  Mason,  Hattie  Belle  Ladd,  Bertha  Ricci, 
Thomas  H.  Persse,  Miro  Delamotta,  Winfred  Goff, 
Arthur  Wooley,  Nace  Bonville,  and  Charles  Arling 
will  impersonate  the  same  characters  which  they 
represented  on  its  former  revival. 

A  special  feature  of  the  production  will  be  a 
parody  on  Edwin  Markham's  much- discussed  poem, 
"The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  which  will  be  sung  by 
William  Wolff.  It  is  by  a  local  song-writer,  and  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  clever  and  amusing. 


The  Lambardi  Opera  Company. 
The  Lambardi  Grand  Italian  Opera  Company  will 
sing  for  the  last  times  at  the  California  Theatre  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon,  when  "Traviata"  will  be 
given,  and  to-night,  when  "Rigoletto"  will  be  the 
bill.  This  company  has  created  such  a  favorable  im- 
pression that  the  San  Francisco  engagement  will  be 
extended  a  week  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre,  corner  of 
Jones  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  repertoire  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Sunday,  "  Aida" ;  Monday,  "  Norma"  ; 
Tuesday,  "Traviata";  Wednesday,  "  Emani" ; 
Thursday,  "II  Trovatore";  Friday,  "  Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera"  ;  Saturday  afternoon,  "  Rigoletto"  ;  Sat- 
urday night,  "Aida."  Popular  prices  will  continue, 
ranging  from  51.50  to  25  cents. 

At    the    Orpheum. 

There  are  to  be  five  new  specialties  introduced  at 
the  Orpheum  next  week,  the  most  notable  of  which 
will  be  Tacianu,  the  female  impersonator,  who  scored 
such  a  hit  when  he  was  last  here.  The  other  new- 
comers include  the  Wartenberg  Brothers,  clever 
comedians  and  musicians,  whose  juggling  with  their 
feet  is  said  to  be  decidedly  unique  ;  Hawley  ^nd 
Jarvis,  the  "  Rapid-Fire  Talkers,"  who  have  a  lot  of 
new  songs  and  witty  repartee  ;  and  Fred  Niblo,  an 
entertaining  monologist. 

Those  retained  from  this  week's  bill  are  Johnstone 
Bennett,  who  has  made  a  big  success  with  her  droll 
impersonations  in  "A  Quiet  Evening  at  Home"  ; 
Houdini,  the  "King  of  Handcuffs,"  in  new  tricks 
and  illusions  ;  Henri  French,  the  juggling  bicyclist ; 
and  McAvoy  and  May,  the  "cyclonic  comedians." 


The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  is  the  Mecca  for  outing- 
parties  now,  for  June  is  the  most  delightful  season  of 
the  year  to  visit  that  popular  resort.  The  accommo- 
dations at  the  Tavern  are  excellent,  and  the  wonder- 
ful panoramic  view  from  the  veranda  and  summit  of 
the  mountain  is  incomparable. 


The  United  States  a  Power  for  Good. 

A  distinguished  historian  writes,  while  referring  to 
this  nation's  advent  as  a  colonizing  power,  that  we 
represent  the  "  century's  political  conscience,"  and 
that  our  influence  for  good  over  European  spheres 
will  be  immense.  This  result  was  just  as  inevitable 
as  is  the  cure  which  follows  the  use  of  Hosteller's 
Stomach  Bitters,  the  great  remedy  which  is  found  in 
every  home  and  drug  store  throughout  the  country. 
It  cures  indigestion,  constipation,  overworked  kidney 
and  liver,  allays  nervousness,  and  tones  up  the  whole 
system. 


A  Lecture  on  the  Philippines. 
John  W.  Taylor,  ex-superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  well-known  here,  has  just  returned 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  where  he  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  their  climatic  conditions,  produc- 
tions, people,  and  general  characteristics.  At  the 
solicitation  of  many  prominent  citizens  he  has  con- 
sented to  deliver  a  lecture  on  his  observations  there 
at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall,  Thursday  evening, 
June  13th,  at  8:30  o'clock.  Mr.  Taylor  will  illus- 
trate his  talk  with  several  hundred  new  photographs 
of  views  in  the  Philippines. 


Mrs.  Maud  Berry  Fisher  will  not  come  to  San 
Francisco  this  summer,  having  decided  to  remain  in 
New  York  and  devote  herself  to  musical  study.  Her 
husband,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Fisher,  has  been  engaged 
for  the  business  staff  of  the  Uhrig's  Cave  Opera 
Company,  which  opens  in  St.  Louis  on  June  i8th. 
and  will  leave  for  that  city  in  a  few  days.  j.>~. 


Delicious  Flavor. 
Coffee,  tea.  chocolate,  and  many  summer  bever- 
ages are  given  a  rich  and  delicate  flavor  by  the  use 
of  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk.     Lay 
in  a  supply  for  camping,  fishing,  and  other  excursions. 


INGCO. 


NEAR  KEAENT, 

Upstairs,  S.  F. 


103  POST  ST., 

Buy  Direct  From    Headquarters. 

BATHING  SUITS 

Knitted  and  Alpaca, 

AT     PKICES     TO     SUIT     EVERYBODY. 


Sweaters.  Athletic  Suits. 

Sporting  Good?.       TTndenvear. 

Knit  to   Order  in  Silk,  Wool,   and 
trNEN    MESH. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


We  do  this 

Make  the  best  Farm  Wagon 
on  earth,  and  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Make  the  best  and  finest  line 
of  Pleasure  Vehicles  shown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  prices  on  these  are  right. 

We  accord  every  customer 
fair  and  reliable  treatment. 

"  1899  "  styles  in  Vehicles  are 
now  on  exhibition,  and  our 
trade  on  them  is  good. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  M'F'6.  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

L,  F.  WEAVER,  Manager. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rtae  sale  of  the  mana* 
factares  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

5  AIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDBAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DKAPEK  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  ire  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28,^-inch  Dock,  from  7  Ounces 
to  IS  Ouncee,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


TWO    FAMOUS    SUMMER    RESORTS 


-REPRESENTING     THE- 


MOUNTAIN    INTERIOR    AND    SEASHORE    OF    CENTRAL    CALIFORNIA 

BOTH     UNDEK     ONE    MANAGEMENT— XOTED     FOB     ITS     EFFICIENCY 

.  . .  HOTEL    DEL     MONTE  . . . 

MONTEREY,    CAL, 

Magnificent  Surroundings  — Warm   Salt  Water 

Bathing— Fine  Service — Moderate  Charges. 

Now  Conducted  on  the  American  Plan. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

AND    SODA    SPRINGS 

Located  In  the  Heart  of  the  Famong  Shasta 
Region— 330  Miles  from  San  Francisco— Ele- 
vation 2,100  Feet  —  Reasonable  Rates  and 
Superior  Accommodations. 

For  further  information,  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWAED,  Manager. 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE,     I  TAVERN  CASTLE  CRAG, 
Monterey,  CaL  |     Castle  Cr:^    _;    -         !To.,  Cai. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


June  12,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  London  season  has  opened  with  a  storm  of 
bad  feeling  over  the  manner  in  which  the  lord- 
chamberlain's  office  has  been  managing  the  drawing- 
rooms.  The  London  Mail  says :  "The  means  by 
which  the  lord-chamberlain's  office  has  dealt  with  the 
vexed  question  of  the  great  demand  for  presentation 
tickets  and  their  limited  supply  have  proved  very  un- 
popular, notwithstanding  that  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
fluenced by  interest  or  favor.  If  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  social  obligations,  the  ballot  would  be  fair 
enough  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  names  of  peeresses  and 
people  of  no  importance  are  mixed  up  together,  and 
it  seems  in  the  generality  of  cases  to  have  been 
chiefly  the  former  who  have  been  left  lamenting  at 
the  gates.  Many  well-known  ladies  have  had  their 
claims  laid  aside,  while  already  the  list  of  presenta- 
tions is  quite  full  for  the  drawing-room  of  June 
9th.  That  there  will  be  a  sixth  drawing-room  is  very 
probable,  but  a  drawing-ro6m  which  takes  place  later 
than  May  is  never  popular,  as  it  scarcely  fulfills  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  planned.  Endless  diffi- 
culties now  lie  in  the  way  of  people  who  wish  to 
present  relatives  or  friends  at  court.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, applications  are  never  favorably  received  un- 
less they  arrive  by  a  certain  post  upon  a  certain  day. 
Another  disadvantage  of  the  ballot  is  that  it  means 
some  delay,  and  even  those  who  are  lucky  in  the 
drawing  of  lots  complain  that  they  are  not  given 
sufficient  time  to  make  their  preparations.  Lord 
Hopetoun  has  naturally  been  held  responsible  for 
what  has  caused  such  general  dissatisfaction.  Any- 
how, the  verdict  is  against  the  ballot,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  summary  and  democratic  measures 
will  be  used  another  year." 


In  the  household  committed  to  luxury  these  days 
there  crop  up  constantly  new  needs  and  callings  to  be 
filled  by  the  proper  aspirants.  The  trained  nurse, 
the  amanuensis,  the  kindergartner,  private  mantua- 
maker  and  evening-gown  designer,  and  the  maid 
skilled  in  the  science  of  beauty-making  and  individual 
comfort,  all  separately  and  together,  are  grafted  on 
to  the  ordinary  domestic  retinue,  and  now  (according 
to  the  New  York  Sun)  comes  the  "  personal  substi- 
tute" to  further  smooth  the  way  and  relieve  the  mis- 
tress of  the  least  tittle  of  complexity  that  might  possi- 
bly cloud  her  horizon.  As  nearly  as  possible,  the 
personal  substitute  answers  to  the  mistress's  second 
self,  as  it  were,  and  "delegated  duties"  are  her 
special  field.  If  there  is  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  busi- 
ness to  be  seen  about  some  bothersome  matter,  the 
personal  substitute  sees  him,  and  the  mistress  rests 
easy,  knowing  that  the  right  thing  was  said  to  him, 
in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time.  If  it  is  an 
"at  home"  day  and  the  mistress  is  fatigued  or  in  a 
mood  for  a  siesta,  or  to  be  left  free  and  undisturbed, 
the  personal  substitute  sees  even  the  intimates  who 
call,  pours  tea,  and  presides  with  the  same  ease  and 
grace  that  her  chief  might  have  done.  She  can  en- 
tertain, she  has  tact  and  adaptability,  and  the  sense 
not  to  rub  people  the  wrong  way,  or  to  talk  meta- 
physics or  on  dry-as-dust  subjects  to  people  inter- 
ested in  mere  surface  matters  and  fashionable  data. 
"  That's  an  awfully  clever  woman  you've  got.  She's 
as  good  fun  as  you  are,"  is  said  afterward  of  this 
deputy  hostess,  and  the  employer  agrees  heartily,  and 
compliments  the  judgment  and  savoir  faire  of  her 
chief  of  staff.  "She  takes  all  the  worry  off  my 
shoulders,  no  matter  in  what  line  it  crops  up,"  is  the 
testimony  ;  "  the  other  day  there  was  a  difficult  letter 
to  be  composed.  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to 
say  myself,  and  I  had  made  one  dash  at  it  and  got 
disgusted.  Mrs.  S.  rose  to  the  occasion  like  a  daisy 
or  a  born  interpreter,  and  sent  off  something  that 
filled  the  requirements  all  round.  She  went  to  an 
out-of-town  wedding  for  me  the  other  day,  got  the 
present  and  all  without  my  bothering,  and  she  put 
me  on  to  the  sprightliest  answer  to  a  witty  note  I  got 
not  long  ago,  and  can  do  such  ready,  graceful  things 
in  emergency.  Acceptance,  condolence,  it's  all  one 
-with  her.  She  confers  with  my  milliner  as  well  as 
I  can,  attends  to  getting  all  the  new  things  for  the 
country,  and  altogether  outclasses  anybody  I  ever 
had  about  me." 

The  successful  personal  substitute  is  not  young  ; 
neither,  for  that  matter,  is  she  old,  but  at  that  in- 
between  age  when  a  woman  has  fullest  grip  of  her 
mental  and  physical  powers,  and  has  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  benefits  of  common  sense.  She  is 
essentially  a  woman  of  the  world  :  the  type  described 
as  "  disciplined  "—that  is,  schooled  in  things  not 
learned  in  books,  but  acquired  first  hand  from  social 
intercourse.  The  substitute  who  renders  efficient 
service  is  schooled  in  restraint,  for  instance,  and  the 
self-poise  that  is  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  innate 
breeding  and  correct  self- valuation.  If  she  is  sur- 
prised, she  does  not  show  it.  If  she  has  emotions 
and  sympathetic  leanings  she  conceals  the  evidences 
of  them,  and  does  not  give  way  either  to  anger, 
resentment,  nor  any  scene-making,  composure- 
upsetting  circumstances.  In  short,  she  practices 
repose  and  outward  cheerfulness  of  manner,  without 
which  no  society  leader  could  be  a  success,  nor  any 
domestic  woman  be  comfortable  to  live  with  for  very 
long.  Moreover,  she  gets  abundant  credit  and  rec- 
ognition when  she  lives.  No  member  of  the  house- 
iiold,  even  the  senior  and  venerable,  would  dream  of 
asking  her  to  -  ead  aloud  hours  at  a  lime,  as  the  ordi- 
nary  companion  is  called  on  to  do,  and  she  would 
not  be  solicited  to  apply  cologne  water  to  the  brow  in 


midnight  hours  should  the  mistress  be  over-nervous, 
or  to  fetch  cushions,  wash  the  poodle,  or  rub  rheu- 
matic shoulders,  as  the  trained  nurse  would  be.  Her 
position  is  recognized  as  unique,  and  far  above  the 
ordinary  in  personal  service,  and  she  gets  adequate 
consideration,  even  attention,  by  sheer  right  of  per- 
sonality rather  than  exertion. 

Divorces  in  England,  it  is  said,  are  increasing  even 
more  rapidly  than  among  us.  According  to  a  letter 
published  in  the  Herald,  there  are  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  petitions  for  absolute  divorce,  against  the  six 
hundred  and  thirty-three  of  last  year — the  husbands' 
pelitions  being  twice  the  number  of  those  of  the 
wives.  One  interesting  fact,  however,  is  proved — 
that  actors  and  actresses,  who  have  long  and  unjustly 
borne  the  brunt  ef  adverse  public  judgments,  are 
now  proved  not  to  be  the  most  frequent  applicants 
for  conjugal  liberty.  Actors,  musicians,  and  sailors, 
in  fact,  send  in  the  fewest  petitions,  numbering  only 
two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
Publicans  and  hotel-keepers  come  next  ;  then  en- 
gineers, architects,  and  professional  men.  The  shop- 
keeper class  comes  highest  on  the  list,  its  petitions 
being  six  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. Commenting  on  this  the  Bazar  says  :  "The 
temptation  to  generalize  and  argue  convincing  proofs 
in  support  of  special  prejudices  and  theories  becomes 
almost  irresistible.  But  of  one  thing,  however,  we 
may  without  argument  rest  assured — people  who  are 
most  talked  about  must  bear  the  penalty  of  having 
their  sins,  as  well  as  their  virtues,  paraded  and  ex- 
aggerated. We  do  not  hear  as  often  about  the  do- 
mestic infelicities  and  divorces  of  the  shop-keeper 
simply  because  the  public  is  less  interested  in  his 
affairs.  In  forming  our  adverse  judgments  of  men 
and  women  of  the  world,  then,  these  things  -ought 
not  to  be  forgotten." 


One  of  the  interesting  things  in  connection  with 
the  growth  of  golf  in  this  country  is  the  steady  de- 
mand for  cheaper  materials  of  all  kinds  that  go  to 
make  up  a  golfer's  outfit,  and  nowhere  has  this  been 
more  apparent  than  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
clubs.  Makers  here  unite  in  saying  that,  while  there 
is  still  a  steady  demand  for  the  imported  implements, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  purchasers  are  content 
with  those  turned  out  by  home  labor,  and  whereas 
two  years  ago  two  and  three  dollars  were  the  custom- 
ary prices  charged  for  these  implements,  a  good  driver 
or  brassey  may  now  be  obtained  as  low  as  one  dollar. 
The  American  product  is  not  only  supplanting  that 
of  foreign  make,  but  large  consignments  of  roughly 
hewn  blocks  are  now  sent  abroad  to  be  fashioned 
there  into  heads  for  the  different  varieties  of  clubs. 
The  enormous  demand  which  has  sprung  up  within 
the  last  two  years  seems  to  have  stimulated  the 
manufacturers  to  experiment  with  every  conceivable 
wood  that  would  combine  durability  and  cheapness, 
and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  place  on  the 
market  heads  which  have  been  made  from  paper- 
pulp  reduced  by  enormous  pressure.  In  Scotland 
beech  and  hornbeam  have  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial for  heads  and  shafts,  but  over  here  these 
varieties  have  largely  given  place  to  dogwood  and 
hickory.  According  to  one  authority,  nothing  makes 
a  better  shaft  than  a  wagon-tongue  that  has  served 
its  purpose  in  sun  and  rain  for  more  years  than  the 
game  itself  has  run,  and  the  player  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  shaft  in  this  way  may  rest  assured 
that  his  club  will  stand  him  safely  in  many  a  trying 
moment. 

If  the  origin  of  golf  dates  as  far  back  as  some 
authorities  claim,  the  game  is  not  such  a  recent  im- 
portation as  most  people  seem  to  think.  Curiously 
enough,  the  earliest  reference  to  golf  in  America  is 
found,  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  in  by-laws  prohibiting  it 
as  being  a  public  nuisance.  It  certainly  must  have 
been  played  in  New  York  State  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  for  in  hunting  back  among  the  old 
ordinances  of  the  New  Netherlands  colony,  Josiah 
Newman,  of  New  York  city,  has  discovered  the  fol- 
lowing reference,  which  seems  to  place  the  origin  of 
the  game  here  beyond  question  as  early  as  1659.  ** 
is  a  rather  remarkable  passage,  and  is  given  here  in 
full  :  "The  W.  Commissary  and  Commissaries  of 
Fort  Orange  and  Village  of  Beverwyck,  having  heard 
divers  complaints  from  the  burghers  of  this  place, 
against  playing  at  golf  along  the  streets,  which  causes 
great  damage  to  the  windows  of  the  houses,  and  ex- 
poses people  to  the  danger  of  being  wounded,  and 
is  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  the  public  streets  ; 
therefore  their  worships,  wishing  to  prevent  the 
same,  forbid  all  persons  playing  golf  on  the  streets, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  fl.  25  for  each  person  who  shall 
be  found  doing  so."  This  certainly  disposes  of  the 
claim  of  the  Montreal  Golf  Club  to  being  the  first  to 
introduce  golf  in  America. 


Lord  Percy,  the  Tuture  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  has  achieved  much  distinction  as  a  traveler  and 
explorer,  proposes  to  wed  the  daughter  of  a  New- 
castle doctor  of  the  name  of  Jones.  In  thus  wedding 
a  commoner,  he  seems  determined  to  follow  the 
example  of  most  of  the  other  British  dukes,  and  the 
future  Duchess  of  Northumberland  will  find  that  the 
majority  of  the  ladies  entitled  to  seats  on  the  so-called 
"  duchesses'  benches  "  at  the  court  festivities  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  and  at  Windsor  are  women  of  birth 
not  a  bit  more  elevated  than  her  own,  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  of 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Fife,  Northumberland, 
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Leeds,  Wellington,  Westminster,  and  Rutland,  as 
welt  as  of  the  Duchesses  of  Abercorn,  all  the  other 
duchesses  Of  the  British  peerage  bore  no  other  title 
than  that  of  "miss"  prior  to  their  marriage.  In 
France  there  is  even  a  still  larger  number  of  duch- 
esses who  are  indebted  to  marriage  alone  for  their 
admission  to  the  aristocracy.  For  the  Duchesses, 
of  Audifret-Pasquier,  of  Rivoli,  of  Gadagne,  of 
Montebello,  of  Morney,  and  of  Berghes,  are  all  of 
bourgeoise  birth,  while  the  Duchesses  of  De  la  Roche- 
foucauld, of  Dino,  of  Choiseuil-Praslin,  and  of 
Bassano  all  hail  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At 
Madrid,  the  queen- regent's  most  intimate  friend,  the 
Duchess  of  Bailen,  was  the  daughter  of  a  banker 
and  army  contractor,  while  at  Vienna  the  Duchess  of 
Billitz  was  formerly  a  circus-rider  of  the  name  of  Ida 
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The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 
June,   7,    1899,   show    sales   of    222.500  bonds  and 
12,900  shares  of  stock  traded  in,  as  follows  : 
Bonds. 

Bonds.  Soles.        Closed. 

EdisonL   &P.6%..     5»°oo  @  131J4 

Los  An.  Ry.  5%  . . . .     3.000  @  107J4 

Market  St.  Ry  5%. ..108,000  @  117 

N.  R.of  Cal.  5%....     6,000  ©113M 

N.Pac.C.  R.R.  5%.     2,000  @io8 

S.  F.&  S.J.  Ry.  5%  24.000  @ii4M-"4#  "4J4     "5 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. . .     9,000  @  113J4  "3/£     "4 

S.V.Water6% 16,000  ©116-     116M  "6 

S.  V.  Water  4% 4,000  @  104^  104^     104M 

S.  V.  Water  4%  3d. .   41,000  @  101&  *oi}£     102   . 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     6,000  @  rz3Ji  *?$% 

U.S.  Coup.  3% 2,500  @  108^-ioSM  108 

Stocks. 

Water    Stocks.              Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asktd. 

Contra  Costa  Water.      515  @    6t)J^-  70K  70          70^ 

Spring  Valley  Water.      210  @  ioiJ^-ioiJ^  ioi#     101J4 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Equitable  Gas 1.005  @     sK~    °K  5           6 

Mutual  Electric 400  @    14^-  15  14%       15 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.          5  @    45  45 J£ 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.       210  @    6i&-  64^  63          65 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.   3,490  @    60^-64^  62%      62^ 

Street  R.R. 

Market  St 710  @   60-      63  60& 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 987  @    73-      75  74          74K 

Vigorit 1,100  @     3U  3'A        3# 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Co 780  @    16&- 17J6  17H      17K 

Hawaiian ..'. 470  @  107-      92  H  ■'/■■'/?     101 

Hutchinson 1,280  &    3*H_  33&  3=J4       33 

Kilauea  S.  Co 65  @    30  31 

Onomea  S.  Co 1,045  @    39 J£-  41&  39^ 

Paauhau  S.  P.  Co...  2,620  @    41^-39^  39K      40 

Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 55  @  112-    114  m^ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      915  @    83-      85  84          85^ 

Pac.  C.  Borax 58  @  120  125 

There  was  considerable  demand  for  Market  Street 
5%  Railroad  bonds  during  the  week,  108,000  chang- 
ing hands  at  117. 

The  sugar  stocks  were  rather  quiet,  Hawaiian  fall- 
ing off,  on  small  sales,  from  107  to  92  J£,  and  then  re- 
acting again  to  sales  at  95  &,  but  at  the  close  98  J£ 
was  bid  and  101  asked.  Hulchinson  sold  down  to 
31H1  and  then  reacted  to  33^,  but  closed  at  32^ 
bid  and  33  asked.  Paauhau  was  the  most  active  of 
the  sugar  stocks,  2,620  shares  changing  hands  be- 
tween 41 J^  and  39M,  and  closed  rather  strong  at 
39&  bid,  40  asked.  Kilauea  was  quiet,  65  shares 
being  the  entire  business  of  the  week  at  30.  Hana 
closed  strong  at  17K  sales.  This  company  assert 
that  they  surely  will  pay  their  first  dividend  on 
August  1,  1899,  of  50  cents  per  share  per  quarter, 
with  every  prospect  of  an  increase  in  dividends  after 
six  months,  as  the  growing  crop  is  estimated  at 
nearly  6,000  tons. 

Giant  Powder  closed  firm  at  74  bid  and  74  J£  asked. 

Alaska  Packers  declined  from  114  to  112,  and 
closed  at  111&  bid,  with  a  dividend  of  75  cents  per 
share  payable  on  the  12th  inst. 

San  Francisco  Gas  and  Eleclric  sold  down  from 
64K  to  6o#,  then  reacted  to  63,  but  closed  weak  at 
6zJ4  bid,  62fs  asked. 
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THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
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CAPITAL 93,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 
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Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager, 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Frank  Buckland,  the  naturalist,  when  collecting 
information  about  White,  of  Selborne,  met  with  an 
old  lady  who  professed  to  have  seen  him,  "  a  white- 
haired  old  gent  who  used  to  walk  about  his  garden 
with  a  crocodile."  "Wasn't  it  a  tortoise?"  sug- 
gested Buckland.  The  old  lady  admitted  it  might 
have  been  "  one  of  them  furren  birds." 

Dumas  the  elder  was  not  in  the  habit  of  counting 
his  money,  but  did  so  once,  afterward  leaving  it  on 
the  mantel  while  he  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes. 
When  he  returned,  and  was  giving  some  instructions 
to  a  servant,  he  mechanically  counted  the  pieces  over 
again,  and  found  a  louis  missing.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh,  "considering  that  1  never  counted  my 
money  before,  I  can't  say  it  pays." 

A  story  at  the  expense  of  the  colonial  secretary  is 
going  the  rounds.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  a  little 
boy,  was  playing  one  day  with  his  sister  at  a  game  of 
"  battles  "—each  child  having  a  regiment  of  toy 
soldiers  and  a  popgun  to  fire  at  the  enemy.  The 
little  girl's  soldiers  went  down  quickly  under  her 
brother's  heavy  firing,  and  he  was  proclaimed  the 
victor.  Thoughtful  child,  he  had  glued  his  men  to 
the  floor  1 

The  late  State  Senator  Sessions,  of  New  York,  was 
a  clerical-looking  man,  always  wearing  an  immacu- 
late white  cravat,  but  his  appearance  was  in  some  re- 
spects deceptive.  The  will  of  Stephen  Girard  pro- 
vided that  no  clergyman  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
enter  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia.  One  day  Mr. 
Sessions    approached    the    entrance.      "You    can't 

come  in  here,"  said  the  janitor.     "The  I 

can't!"  said  the  stranger.     "Oh,"  said  the  janitor. 
;  me.    Step  right  in." 


Young  Croker,  a  mere  boy  of  twenty-one,  fresh 
from  college,  rather  staggered  the  legislative  investi- 
gating committee  in  New  York  recently  by  his  sang 
froid  on  the  stand.  "  Now  you  know  all  about  that 
transaction,"  said  Mr.  Moss,  after  detailing  some- 
thing about  alleged  contracts  in  which  young  Croker's 
firm  was  said  to  have  been  concerned  ;  "do  you 
not?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  When  did  you  first  hear  of  it  ?" 
demanded  Moss,  sharply.  "Just  now,  when  you 
told  me,"  was  young  Croker's  rather  crushing  reply. 

A  school-master  in  a  village  school  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  pork  from  parents  of  his  pupils 
on  the  occasion  of  the  killing  of  the  pig.  One  day  a 
small  boy  marched  up  to  the  master's  <Ak,  aud  in- 
quired "if  he  would  like  a  bit  of  pork,  as  they  were 
going  to  kill  their  pig."  The  school- master  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  Several  days  having  elapsed,  and 
hearing  nothing  of  the  pork,  the  master  called  the 
boy  up  to  him,  and  inquired  the  reason  he  had  not 
brought  it.  "  Oh,  please,  sir,"  the  buy  replied,  "  the 
pig  got  better."  _ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bishops,  a  measure  was  pro- 
posed and  explained  by  its  originator,  but  with  such 
incoherence  that  nobody  understood  it.  A  second 
speaker  essayed  to  make  the  matter  clear,  but  only 
darkened  it.  When  he  had  finished,  Bishop  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  of  Kentucky,  tried  to  explain  the  ques- 
tion, and  also  the  explanations.  Feeling  that  he  had 
failed,  he  said:  "Bishop  Williams  smiles.  What 
has  he  to  say  about  it  ?  "  "  Only  this."  said  the  old 
Bishop  of  Connecticut:  "that  'the  mess  of  Ben- 
jamin was  found  to  be  greater  than  the  mess  of  any 
of  his  brethren. '  "  _ 

During  the  siege  of  Paris,  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  un- 
pleasantly familiar  to  Americans  as  "Bull  Run 
Russell,"  was  acting  as  war-correspondent  for  the 
London  Times,  and  was  very  much  in  Bismarck's 
society.  One  evening,  when  Bismarck  had  been  de- 
nouncing the  other  English  papers  with  his  usual 
violence  and  pungency  of  phrase,  Dr.  Russell  took 
occasion  to  observe,  in  a  self-complacent  way: 
■ '  Well,  you  must  admit,  Count  Bismarck,  that  /,  at 
least,  have  been  entirely  discreet  in  everything  that  I 
have  written"  to  the  Times.  You  have  always  con- 
versed before  me  with  the  utmost  frankness  upon  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  I  have  been  most  careful  never 
to  repeat  a  word  of  anything  that  you  have  said." 
Bismarck  turned  upon  him  with  a  look  of  mingled 
anger  and  contempt.  "The  more  fool  you!"  he 
roared  ;  "do  you  suppose  that  I  ever  sa;.i  a  word 
before  you  that  I  didn't  want  to  have  you  print  ?" 

While  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  at  the  Omaha 
Exposition,  he  and  President  Callaway  of  the  New 
York  Central  chanced  to  go  into  a  booth  on  the 
Midway  Plaisance.  It  was  a  tame  entertainment 
and  their  stay  would  have  been  very  brief  except  for 
the  fact  that  they  had  scarcely  taken  their  seats  before 
there  began  a  steady  inpouriog  of  people,  which 
continued  until  the  small  auditorium  was  crowded. 
Half  an  hour's  waiting  failed  to  reward  their  patient 
expectancy,  however,  and  Mr.  Callaway  suggested 
that  they  move  on.  Just  then  ex-Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture J.  Sterling  Morton  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  extending  his  hand  to  Mr.  Depew 
exclaimed:  "Well,  Dr.  Depew,  so  you  are  really 
here  I  I  thought  that  '  barker  '  was  lying."  "  What 
do  you  mean  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Depew.    * '  Why,  the 


'barker'  for  this  show  is  standing  outside  and 
inviting  the  crowd  to  '  step  up  lively '  and  pay 
ten  cents  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  '  great  and 
only  Chauncey  M.  Depew.'  " 

Some  time  ago  a  young  poet  brought  the  manu- 
script of  a  volume  of  his  verses  to  a  well-known 
London  publisher  and  agreed  to  pay  for  its  publica- 
tion, he  being  allowed  to  deduct  such  copies  as 
chanced  to  be  sold.  Time  passed  and  the  book  was 
published,  but  the  poet  could  not  find  a  copy  of  it 
anywhere  except  in  a  few  bookstores.  In  despair 
he  wrote  to  the  publisher  to  know  how  much  he  owed 
and  to  close  up  the  deal.  To  his  astonishment  he 
received  a  check  for  fifty  pounds  with  the  intimation 
that  the  book  had  "  gone  up."  The  bewildered  poet 
wrote  back  a  note  to  know  where  the  book  had  sold, 
to  which  he  received  the  following  curt  reply : 
"  Dear  Sir  :  We  did  not  say  your  book  had  sold. 
We  said  that  it  had  '  gone  up.'  We  had  a  fire,  and 
the  check  represents  the  insurance  on  your  edition, 
which  was  destroyed."  jitart 


A    SCANDALOUS    MUTILATION. 


How  a  Poet  and  His  Poem  Were  Cut  Up. 


When  a  Western  editor  was  sitting  in  his  office  one 
day,  a  man  whose  brow  was  clothed  with  thunder 
entered.  Fiercely  seizing  a  chair,  he  slammed  his 
hat  on  the  table,  hurled  his  umbrella  on  the  floor, 
and  sat  down. 

"  Are  you  the  editor?  "  he  asked, 

"  Yes." 

1 '  Can  you  read  writing  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Read  that  then,"  he  said,  thrusting  at  the  colonel 
an  envelope,  with  an  inscription  upon  it. 

"  B ,"  said  the  colonel,  trying  to  spell  it. 

"  That's  not  a  B.     It's  an  S,"  said  the  man. 

"  S  ;  oh,  yes  ;  I  see  1  Well,  it  looks  like  '  Salt  for 
dinner,'  or  '  Souls  of  sinners,'  "  said  the  colonel. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  nothing  of  the  kind  1 
That's  my  name — Samuel  H.  Brunner.  I  knew  you 
couldn't  read.  I  called  to  see  you  about  that  poem 
of  mine  you  printed  the  other  day,  on  the  '  Surcease 
of  Sorrow."  " 

"  I  don't  remember  it,"  said  the  colonel. 

"Of  course  you  don't,  because  it  went  into  the 
paper  under  the  infamous  title  of  '  Smearcase  To- 
morrow.' " 

"  A  blunder  of  the  compositor's,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  sir,  and  that's  what  I  want  to  see  you 
about.  The  way  in  which  that  poem  was  mutilated 
was  simply  scandalous.  I  haven't  slept  a  night  since. 
It  exposed  me  to  derision.  People  think  that  I  am 
an  ass.  Let  me  show  you.  The  first  line,  when  I 
v.   bte  it,  read  in  this  way  f 

'  Lying  by  a  weeping  willow,  underneath  a  gentle  _;lope.' 
That  is  beautiful,  poetic,  affecting.     Now,  how  did 
your  vile  sheet  present  it  to  the  public  ? 
'  Lying  to  a  weeping  widow  to  induce  her  to  elope.' 
Weeping  widow,    mind   you  I      A    widow  1      Oh, 
thunder  and  lightning  1    This  is  too  much  I 

"But  look  a-here  at  the   fourth  verse.      That's 
worse  yet : 
'  Cast  thy  pearls  before  the  swine,  and  lose  them  In  the 

dirt.' 
He  sets  it  up  in  this  fashion  : 
*  Cart  thy  pills  before  the  sunrise,  and  love  them  if  they 

hurt.' 
Now,  isn't  that  a  cold-blooded  outrage  on  a  man's 
feelings  ?    I'll  leave  it  to  you  if  it  isn't." 

"  It's  bard,  that's  a  fact,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  And  then  take  the  fifth  verse.     In  the  original 
manuscript  it  said,  plain  as  daylight : 
'Take  away  the  jingling  money;  it  is  only  glittering 

dross  ! ' 
In  its  printed  form  you  made  me  say  : 
'  Take  away  the  tingling  honey  ;  put  some  flies  in  for  the 

boss.' 
By  George,  I  felt  like  braining  you  with  a  fire-shovel  I 
I  was  never  so  cut  up  in  my  life.    There,  for  instance, 
was  the  sixth  verse.    I  wrote  : 

'  I  am  weary  of  the  tossing  of  the  ocean  as  it  heaves  ! ' 
It  is  a  lovely  line,  too.     But  imagine  my  honor  and 
the  anguish  of  my  family  when  1  opened  your  paper 
and  saw  the  line  transformed  into : 
'  I  am  wearing  out  my  trousers  till  they're  open  at  the 
knees  1 ' 

That  is  a  little  too  much?  That  seems  to  me 
like  carrying  the  thing  an  inch  or  two  too  far.  I 
think  I  have  a  constitutional  right  to  murder  that 
compositor  ;  don't  you?" 

"  I  think  you  have." 

"  Let  me  read  you  one  more  verse.     I  wrote  : 
'  I  swell  the  flying  echoes  as  they  roam  among  the  hills, 
And  I  feel  my  soul  awakening  to  the  ecstasy  that  thrills.' 

Now,  what  do  you  s'pose   your   miserable  outcast 

turned  that  into?    Why,  into  this  : 

1  I  smell  the  frying  shoes  as  they  coast  along  the  bulls. 

And  I  peel  my  sole  mistaken  in  the  erotary  that  whirls.' 
I  must  slay  that  man.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  out  just  now,"  said  the  colonel.  "Come  in 
to-morrow." 

"I    will,"    said    the    poet;     "and    I   will    come 

armed." — Ex, 

*    ♦    ■ 

Witling  to  suffer  :  "  Willie  (whack),  this  hurts  me 

(whack)  almost  as  much  as  it  does  (whack)  you." 

"  Then  keep  it  up  ;  I  guess  I  can  stand  it." — Life. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


Truest  Economy 
to  Get  the  Best. 


A  cheaply  made  sewing  machine  is  dear  at 
any  price,  because  faulty  in  action,  liable  to 
break  and  difficult  to  operate.  A  labor-sav- 
ing machine  for  woman's  use  should  be  the 
best;  it  is  truest  economy  to  get  a  sewing- 
machine  bearing  this  time-ti  ied  trademark. 

EXPERIENCE  PROVES  A  SINGER 
THE  BEST. 

Sold  on  Instalments.  You  can  try  one  Free. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

MADE  AND   SOLD  ONLY   BY 

THE    SINGER    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Offices  in  Every  City  in  the  World. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


New  York's  Way. 
Wife  despondent, 

Husband  coarse, 
Corespondent — 

Then  divorce. — Town  Topics. 

A  Crooked  Man. 
There  was  a  crooked  man 

Who  was  crooked  all  the  while  ; 
He  had  a  crooked  frown 

And  he  had  a  crooked  smile  ; 
He  wore  a  crooked  dicer 

Upon  a  crooked  bead, 
And  at  night  he  got  his  slumber 

Upon  a  crooked  bed. 

The  man  who  was  so  crooked 

In  every  earthly  way 
Used  only  crooked  money 

When  he  had  bills  to  pay, 
But  still  he  never  worried 

Or  deplored  his  crooked  fix, 
For  his  crookedness  had  made  him 

A  boss  in  politics. —  Chicago  News. 

Aguinaldo. 
Aguinaldo,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadows  sweet  with  bay. 

That  is,  raked  them  as  be  ran. 
Pursued  by  the  American. 

Of  course,  the  job  was  incomplete, 
Because  he  raked  them  with  bis  feet. 

He  paused  for  breath  beneath  a  tree  ; 
'  Oh  !  but  I'm  tired  out  I  "  quoth  he. 

"  Two  hundred  miles,  so  I  infer 
From  my  o'erworked  cyclometer. 

"  Two  hundred  miles  since  sun-up — gee  I 
These  spurts  will  be  the  death  of  me. 

"  And  records  1 — at  the  rate  I've  run 
I've  broken  every  doggone  one  I 

"  Can't  even  rest  my  bones  a  spell — 
I  say  with  Sherman,  '  War  is  hell  I ' 

"  It's  worse,  I  guess,  because  down  there 
They  must  have  camp-stools  or  a  chair 

"  Or  some  old-fashioned  kinds  of  seats 
Where  one  may  loaf  between  the  heats. 

"  Hark  I  there's  another  Funston  shriek  I 
I  guess  I'd  better  snook  a  sneak. 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The    saddest    are    these,     '  I'm    scooting 
again  1 ' " — Baltimore  American. 


An  Idyl. 
A  farmer  once  called  his  cow  "Zephyr," 
She  seemed  such  an  amiable  hephyr. 

When  the  farmer  drew  near, 

She  kicked  off  his  ear. 
And  now  the  old  farmer's  much  dephyr. 


The  finest  Hotel 
in  Europe  solicits 
(American  patronage 

HOTEL 

(ecil 

LONDON,  Eng. 

A  Fashionable  Anglo-American  Resort 


iHifUlfp     S.    S.     Alameda   sails 

jpllnIL    vl»        Honolulu         and 

'fc  ^  Auckland  for  Sydney, 

Wednesday,   Jnne    14, 

1899,  at  10  p.  m. 

S.    S.    Australia,     for 

~/Rmnab/.L.  Honolulu    only,    Wed- 

VyilljOUIttp  neaday,  June  28,  2p.m. 

F.  D.  SpreckelB  A  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.    Freight  Office,  337  Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTS  CHANGS   IN    HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

I>oric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Jnne  17 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Friday,  Jnly  14 

Gaelic. .  .(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  Aug.  9 

Doric.. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Sept.  2 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    offica, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


N 


Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 

^w  (ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 

Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Maru Tuesday,  June  27 

America  Marn Saturday,  July  33 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday.  August  17 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  nassagt;  apply  at  company's  office, 
421    Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  June  5, 
10,    15,   20,  25,   30,  July   s,   change  to 
company's  steamers  at  Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m.,  June  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30.  July  5, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  m., 
June  3,  S,   13,  18,  23,  28,  August  2,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
June  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  July  3,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 

Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondof  Los  Angeles),  n 

a.   m.,  June  3,   7,   11,   15,  19,  23,  27,  July  1,  and  every 

frnrrth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m„  seventh  of  each  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre. 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK and LIVERPOOL, 

VIA  QUEENSTOWN. 


UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.     583  feet  long, 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 
13,553  tons. 

GERMANIC  BRITANNIC 

OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tong.     Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A., 

94-96  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or   to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices  00 
Pacific  Coast. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN     LINE. 
New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris June  21  I  New  York July  i 

St.  Paul June  s8  |  St.  Louis Jaty  5 

BED    STAR    LINK. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday,  13  noon. 

Southwark June  2 1  I  Kensington July     5 

Westemland June  28  |  Noordland July  13 

empire:  line. 
To   Alaska   and    Cold    Fields. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  IntemnttonaJ  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCX,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Baldwin-Glascock  Wedding. 

An  unusually  pretty  weddiDg  took  place  in  Oak- 
land last  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  Miss  Jessie  Glas- 
cock was  married  to  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Baldwin,  of 
this  city.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
Glascock,  829  Jackson  Street,  in  the  presence  of 
some  sixty  friends,  the  invitations  being  restricted  to 
that  number  because  of  recent  bereavement  in  the 
families  of  both  the  contracting  parties. 

The  bride's  gown  was  of  heavy  white  satin,  made 
en  train,  with  the  yoke  of  finely  tucked  tulle  gar- 
nished with  lace  that  her  mother  had  worn  on  her 
wedding-day.  Her  ornaments  were  pearls,  which 
also  had  been  worn  by  her  mother  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  she  carried  a  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 
She  was  escorted  by  her  father,  and  her  attendants— 
in  white  organdie  over  white  silk— were  Miss  Belle 
Mhoon  and  Miss  Frances  Baldwin.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
best  man  was  Mr.  Allen  Wright,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Ritchie,  of  St. 
Paul's. 

An  elaborate  breakfast  was  served,  and  later  in  the 
day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  left  on  their  wedding 
trip.     On  their  return  they  will  reside  in  Oakland. 


The  Stratton-Gregory  Wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Grace  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Frederick  S,  Stratton  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Silas  Wright  Gregory,  at  421 
West  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New  York,  last  Tuesday 
afternoon.  The  bride  is  very  popular  here  and  in 
Oakland.  Her  father  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  old  firm  of  H.  P.  Gregory  &  Co.,  and  her 
voice,  which  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  thorough 
training  in  Paris,  has  made  her  widely  known.  Mr. 
Stratton  is  a  practicing  attorney  in  this  city  and  has 
served  as  a  State  senator. 

The  bride,  who  was  given  into  the  groom's  keeping 
by  her  mother,  was  attended  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Anne  Gregory,  as  maid  of  honor,  and  her  brother, 
Mr.  Donald  Gregory,  acted  as  best  man  for  Mr. 
Stratton.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edgar  Enos,  of  Troy,  an  uncle  of  the  bride. 
Only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  being  pres- 
ent, there  were  no  ushers.  After  the  ceremony  an 
informal  reception  was  held,  and  many  congratula- 
tory telegrams  were  read.  On  Wednesday  the  happy 
couple  left  for  Canada,  whence  they  will  sail  for 
Europe.  They  purpose  making  a  tour  of  the  world 
before  they  return  in  the  fall  to  Oakland,  where  they 
will  make  their  permanent  home. 

The  Cochran-Coven  Wedding. 
Miss  Alice  Cowen  and  Mr.  Gay  Hunt  Cochran 
were  united  in  marriage  on  Thursday  evening  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Redmond  W.  Payne, 
2670  Pine  Street.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  the  bride  being  given 
away  by  Mrs.  John  I,  Sabin,  in  whose  home  she  has 
lived  since  early  childhood.  Miss  Pearl  Ladd  Sabin 
was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  William  McLaine 
acted  as  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cochran  have 
gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  visit  the  groom's  father,  Dr. 
W.  G.  Cochran.  Later  they  will  go  to  New  York 
for  a  year,  but  Los  Angeles  will  be  their  home. 

A  Wedding  at  the  Presidio. 
The  little  chapel  at  the  Presidio  was  the  scene  of  a 
pretty  noon  wedding  last  Tuesday,  when  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Coffin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Coffin, 
of  Boise  City,  Ida.,  became  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  L. 
R.  Holbrook,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A,  Mr.  Craig 
Coffin,  brother  of  the  bride,  gave  her  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  groom,  who  had  as  his  best  man  Lieu- 
tenant J.  N.  Munro,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  O.  C. 
Miller.  Their  honeymoon  will  necessarily  be  brief,  as 
Lieutenant  Holbrook  is'  to  leave  on  the  Sheridan  for 
Manila,  whither  Mrs.  Holbrook  expects  to  follow 
him  in  the  fall. 

The  Wilder-Craft  Wedding. 

The  announcement  of  the  secret  marriage  of  Miss 
Helen  Kinau  Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  to  Mr.  Horace 
Joseph  Craft,  formerly  of  this  city  but  now  a  resident 
of  the  Hawaiian  capital,  greatly  surprised  her  many 
friends  here.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Jolin  Nua  at  the  Honolulu  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  midnight  on  May  16th,  after  which  the  bride 
returned  to  her  mother's  home,  and  next  day  started 
for  this  city  on  the  Australia.  She  arrived  here  on 
May  23d,  and  has  since  been  stopping  with  friends 
in  Alameda  awaiting  the  coming  of  her  husband, 
when  they  will  return  together  and  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Waikiki  Beach. 

Mrs.  Craft  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth  K.  Wilder,  and  has  long  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  Hawaiian  society.  She  has  always  shown  a 
very  independent  spirit.     Two  years  ago  she  was 
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Ma  .e  from  Pure  Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar. 


commissioned  as  a  police  officer,  because  of  her 
activity  in  protecting  animals  from  human  cruelty, 
and  several  arrests  on  this  charge  stand  to  her  credit. 
Mr.  Craft  was  formerly  a  resident  of  San  Francisco, 
but  he  is  now  manager  of  a  cyclery  in  Honolulu. 

The  Dorcy-Holladay  Wedding. 
Miss  Linda  Holladay  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin 
Holladay  Dorcy,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  were 
united  in  marriage  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  31st, 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Locke,  at  his  residence, 
312  Haight  Street.  Miss  Lucille  Locke  acted  as 
bridesmaid,  and  the  groom's  best  man  was  his  troop 
commander.  Captain  J.  A.  Lockwood,  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Holladay,  the  railroad  magnate,  of  Port- 
land, Or.,  and  is  a  sister  of  the  Comtesse  de  Portates 
and  the  Baronne  de  Boussiere.  Lieutenant  Dorcy 
is  a  member  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  enlisted  in  the  Third  Pennsylvania,  and 
served  throughout  the  Cuban  campaign. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Jolliffe  has  sent  out  invitations  to  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Jolliffe,  to  Dr.  Her- 
bert Charles  Moffitt,  which  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, June  15th,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  at  her  resi- 
dence, 2015  Pacific  Avenue.  Miss  Alice  Moffitt, 
sister  of  the  groom,  will  be  the  maid  of  honor,  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  will  act  as  best  man. 
The  bride  will  be  given  away  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
William  Howard  Jolliffe. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt  and  Mr. 
Donald  T.  Campbell  will  take  place  next  Thursday 
afternoon,  June  15th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  par- 
ents at  1204  Madison  Street,  Oakland.  The  ceremony 
will  be  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bakewell,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  Miss  de  Fremery  will  be  the  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Chabot,  Miss  Amy 
McKee,  Miss  Louise  de  Fremery,  Miss  Louise 
Campbell,  and  the  Misses  Cosgrave.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's best  man  will  be  Mr.  William  Sproule,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Deering,  Mr.  T.  C.  Berry,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  James  C.  McKee,  Mr.  W.  B.  Storey, 
Jr.,  Mr.  David  McClure,  Jr.,  Mr.  William  Watt,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  will  be  the  ushers.  The 
ceremony,  to  which  only  intimate  friends  have  been 
invited,  will  take  place  at  four  o'clock,  and  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  reception  from  half-past  four  until  six 
o'clock. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Mabel  Ainsworth,  daughter  of  Mrs.  George 
J.  Ainsworth,  now  of  Portland,  Or.,  but  formerly  of 
Oakland,  to  Mr.  Edwin  Mays. 

Mr.  Louis  Hecht,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  has  issued  in- 
vitations for  the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Hattie 
Lina  Hecht,  and  Mr.  Max  Caufman  Sloss,  which 
will  take  place  at  his  residence  in  Commonwealth 
Avenue  on  June  19th  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Miss  Hecht  is  a  niece  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Hecht,  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Sloss  is  the  fourth  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Sloss.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  is 
now  a  practicing  attorney  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  an  elaborate  dinner  at 
her  handsome  home  on  Broadway,  last  Sunday 
evening.  The  table  was  artistically  decorated  with 
beautiful  flowers,  and  some  two  hours  were  spent  in 
discussing  the  well-chosen  menu.  Mrs.  Martin's 
guests  were  Major-General  W.  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A., 
Brigadier-General  Charles  King,  U.  S.  V.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  DDwney  Harvey,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss 
Eleanor  Terry,  Miss  Schneely,  Miss  Blair,  Captain 
Silas  W.  Terry,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Iowa,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  King,  U.  S.  V.,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Martin  at  the  Bohemian  Club  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  Red  Room  had  been  especially  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and  presented  an  unusually  beauti- 
ful appearance.  General  King  sat  on  the  right  of 
the  host's  mother,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  and  the 
other  guests  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Terry, 
Miss  Terry,  Miss  Dolbeer,  Miss  Clement,  Miss 
Schneely,  General  Biddle,  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone, 
Mr.  Horace  Piatt,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  and  Mr. 
J.  Buckley  Johnson. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  King,  U.  S,  V.,  was  the 
host  of  a  theatre-party  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  last 
Wednesday  evening.  The  party,  which  occupied 
two  proscenium  boxes,  comprised,  besides  the  host, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Schneely,  Miss  Eleanor 
Terry,  Miss  Clement,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  J.  Buck- 
ley Johnson.  After  witnessing  the  play,  they  en- 
joyed a  supper  at  a  down-town  cafi. 

Miss  Carmen  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  at  her  home, 
in  Oakland,  last  week  to  Miss  Harriet  W.  Kittredge, 
whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Frank  F.  Baldwin  has  just 
been  announced.  The  other  guests  were  Mrs.  Irving 
Lundborg,  the  Misses  Florence  and  Jean  Hush,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Grimwood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Boyd  gave  a  dinner  on 
Saturday  last  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael  in  honor 
of  General  Shafter,  U.  S.  A. 

General  and  Mrs.  R.  H,  Warfield  gave  a  very  en- 
joyable picnic  on  Saturday  last  at  Camp  Taylor  to  a 
number  of  their  friends,  among  whom  were  Judge 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Albert  Kautz,  Mrs. 
Bush,  Miss  Roma  Paxton,  Miss  Finnigan,  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Toy,  Miss 
Mabelle  Toy,  Mrs.  James  M.  Miller,  Miss  A.  L. 
Miller,  Miss  C.  L.  Miller,  Miss  Therese  Morgan, 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler,  Miss  Eleanor  Morrow,  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Babcock,  Mr.  W.  Gaines  Roberts, 
U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  L.  E.  Bocqueraz,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  Dibblee,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Howard  Parker. 

A  very  pretty  luncheon  was  given  on  Tuesday, 
June  6th,  in  the  Owl  Room  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  in 
honor  of  Captain  Terry,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Iowa,  and 
Mrs.  Terry.  Among  those  invited  to  meet  them 
were  Miss  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  Miss  Tbe>ese  Mor- 
gan, Miss  Eleanor  Terry,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  N.  Wilson,  Dr.  Crandall,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mr.  E.  M,  Greenway. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Taylor  gave  a  dinner  at  the  University 
Club  recently  in  honor  of  Dr.  Frederick  O.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Paris.  The  other  guests  were  Mr.  E.  M. 
Greenway.  Consul  George  E.  P.  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Horace  Hussey. 

Miss  Grace  Sanborn  entertained  a  number  of  ber 
friends  at  tea,  followed  by  a  dinner,  on  Friday  last 
at  her  home  in  Alameda, 

Mrs.  George  G.  Carr  gave  an  informal  tea  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
August  von  Benson,  formerly  Miss  Carolyn  D. 
Roper.    . 

Mr.  Chauncey  R.   Winslow  gave  a  dinner  to  a 

dozen  gentlemen  at  the  Arlington  Club  in  Portland, 

Or.,  recently. 

»    o — * 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Cooke,  who  has  been  the  society 
editor  of  the  Argonaut  during  the  past  sixteen  years, 
left  here  on  Thursday,  June  8th,  for  St.  Michael, 
Alaska,  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  and  will  be  away  several  years. 
All  communications  relative  to  the  Argonaut,  that 
were  formerly  sent  to  Mr.  Cooke,  should  now  be 
addressed  simply  to  the  "  Editors  Argonaut." 


Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art. 

The  building  of  the  new  gallery  presented  to  the 
institute  by  Mr.  Searles  has  arrived  at  the  stage  when 
its  proportions  are  becoming  apparent.  The  founda- 
tions are  completed,  being  of  stone  and  extending  on 
the  west  to  the  Mason  Street  retaining  wall.  The 
superstructure  will  be  of  wood  and  of  the  same  de- 
sign as  the  main  building.  The  former  carriage 
porch  is  converted  into  an  entrance  lobby,  with  office 
and  cloak-rooms.  The  main  hall,  or  gallery,  will  be 
forty-three  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long, 
and  twenty-one  feet  high.  To  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet  the  walls  will  be  covered  with  material  suitable 
for  a  background  for  pictures  ;  above  this  will  be  an 
elaborate  cornice,  and  frieze,  and  a  ceiling  of  beams. 
The  walls  throughout  are  without  windows,  the  light 
being  obtained  entirely  by  means  of  a  sky-light  twenty 
feet  wide  and  eighty-two  feet  long.  This  light  will 
be  regulated  and  diffused  by  proper  appliances.  The 
floor  is  of  polished  maple,  a  material  well  suited  for 
danc1'"^,  to  which  purpose  the  hall  will  be  devoted  at 
Juture  Mardi  Gras  balls  ;  ordinarily  it  will  be  covered 
with  a  canvas,  colored  to  harmonize  with  the  walls. 
Altogether,  the  structure  will  be  creditable  to  the  city 
and  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  Mark  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute. 

A  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  each  of  the  resi- 
dent artists,  informing  them  of  the  progress  of  the 
gallery  and  asking  their  cooperation  in  making  the 
opening  exhibition  a  remarkable  one. 


Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt  has  resigned  the  professorship 
of  "principles  and  practice  of  medicine"  in  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California  which  he  has 
held  for  the  past  twenty-two  years.  j.*.« 


Jofraiuiid. 

A  table  water  of  exceptional 
purity  and  excellence. — London 
Lancet. 


WILLIAM    WOLFF    &    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         339  Market  Street,  8.  F. 


Travelers  this  year  avoid  the  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  Included.  Annual 
May  Party  leaves  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II., 
April  39th.  First  June  Party  by  Umbria, 
May  37th.  For  other  parties  see  free  illus- 
trated programme. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET    STREET,    S.    F. 


TO    LET 


For  two  months,  from  June  15th,  daring 
absence  in  country,  house  eight  sunny 
rooms  furnished.  3638  Sacramento  Street, 
N.  E.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Pierce. 


Pullman  Car 
to  Paso  Robles 


Visitors  to  this  beautiful  resort  may 
enjoy  the  luxurious  comfort  of  a 
Pullman  car  direct  to  the  hotel. 
Invalids  or  convalescents  avoid  the 
usual  tediousness  of  traveling. 
Hot  Sulphur  and  Mud  Baths. 


Otto  E.  Never,  Prop. 
Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


City  Office, 
636  Marker  St. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

'VXTHl'LE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1898  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First  National  Bank 

N.W.  COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STS. 

STORKS  Trunks  for  One  Dollar  a  Month. 

BENTS  Safes  for  95  a  year,  furnishing  the 
most  perfect  security  for  -valuables  of  all 
descriptions.      Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

ACME 

WARNIINC 

VESSEL. 
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INVALUABLE 

During  Sickness.  Moist  or  Dry  Heat. 
Better  than  a  Poultice.  Never  Leaks. 
Fits  any  part  of  the  Body.  Being 
Copper,  outlasts  Robber.  Call  and 
see,  or  send  stamp  for  Descriptive 
Booklet  to 

G.  L.  NOBLE  &  CO., 
431  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   S.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

623  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Snits.  Opposite  the  Palace  HoM. 

ANNUA!.    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing  Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company, 
Room  18,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Tuesday,  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1899,  at 
the  hour  of  one  o'clock,  P.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come 
before  the  meeting. 

E.  K.  COLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


San  Francisco— a 
Beautiful  City 

As  seen  from  dining  -  room  windows 
on  15th  floor  of  Call  Building.  No 
such  view  of  city  from  any  other 
point.  View  is  free,  but  reasonable 
charge  is  made  for  splendid  menu 
served — a  la  carte  or  full  course 
French  dinner  (wine)  $i. 
Music  every  evening. 

SPRECKELS  R0T1SSERIE, 

ALBERT  WOLFF,  Proprietor. 

15th  Floor,  Call  Building. 


HOTEL 

AND  COTTAGES. 


MATEO 

SAN  MATEO 


An  excellent  place  to  spend  the  summer. 
Cuisine  unsurpassed.     Climate  delightful. 
Beautiful  grounds.     Tennis  Courtg. 

W.  G.  GRAHAM,  Proprietor. 


The  New 
Vendome 

Rebuilt  and  ready ;  thirty-six  new 
suites  in  addition  to  former  accommo- 
dations, each  with  bath  and  toilet. 
Complete  new   furnishings    throughout. 

Headquarters  for  Mt.  Hamilton  visit- 
ors. 

GEO.  P.  SNELL,  Manager,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001 'pine  street. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 

LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Leasee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

Firat-claBS  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

».  W.  JAMES,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Roblej  Hotel. 


June  12,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resumed  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  dry  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  left  for  the  East  last  Tues- 
day, en  route  to  Europe,  where  she  intends  to  remain 
for  four  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  the  Misses 
Rutherford  returned  from  New  York  last  Saturday, 
and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  have  gone  to  Ross 
Valley,  where  they  have  taken  a  cottage  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourne  have  taken  one  of  the 
Barber  cottages  in  Ross  Valley  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  are  in  Ross  Valley, 
having  taken  one  of  the  Latham  cottages  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Woods,  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Deming  left  in  the  early  part  of  the  week 
for  Shasta  Springs,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer. 

General  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton  and  Miss 
MiDnie  Houghton  will  go  to  San  Jose"  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  moaths. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  left  for  their  sum- 
mer home  in  San  Rafael  this  week. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  has  come  down  from  her 

home  near  St.  Helena  for  a  short  visit  to  friends  here. 

Mrs.   Henry  Schmieden-  and   Miss  Edith  Findley 

have  returned  from   New  York.     Mrs.   Schmieden 

will  pass  the  summer  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  left  on  Tuesday 
last  for  the  East,  where  they  will  join  their  children 
and  then  proceed  to  Europe  to  spend  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Kohl  expect  to  leave 
this  Saturday  evening  for  the  East,  where  they  will 
spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  R-  Peters,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  have  gone  to 
Santa  Cruz  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey,  Miss  Dillon.  Miss 
Marguerite  Casey,  and  Miss  Patricia  Cosgrave  are 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  E.  Babcock,  of  Coronado, 
and  Miss  Edwards  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  a  long 
visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  and  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Gerstle  and  family,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Lilienthal  and  family  left  for  their  summer 
homes  in  San  Rafael  June  ist. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Whittier  and  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll 
have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Murphy 
at  San  Jose"  during  the  week.  Mr.  Whittier  is  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Miss  Alice  Owen  will  go  to  the  Hotel  Rafael  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  for  the  summer  season. 

Mrs.  Terry,  wife  of  Captain  Terry,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
the  Iowa,  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Eleanor  Terry, 
expect  to  visit  Southern  California  next  week. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin  went  to  SeatUe  on  Wednes- 
day last  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Iowa,  as  the  guest  of  Captain 
Terry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  and  family  will 
go  to  Ross  Valley  for  the  summer,  having  taken  one 
of  the  Barber  cottages. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard  is  visiting  friends  in 
New  York  city. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan  is  in  New  York  city  on  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  j.  G.  Oxnard,  of  New  York,  arrived  here  on 
Monday  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Freeborn  and  Miss  A. 
Freeborn  are  in  New  York  city  after  an  extended 
visit  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Liverpool  on  the  White  Star  liner  Majestic 
on  May  31st. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Lincoln,  who  went 
over  to  Southampton  on  the  Teutonic,  are  now  in 
England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  will  be  among  the 
summer  residents  of  San  Rafael,  where  they  have 
taken  a  cottage  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  and  Miss  Cbabot  have  gone  to 
ViUaremi,  near  St.  Helena,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  have  gone  to 
Menlo  Park  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  are  occupying  their 
cottage  in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  are 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  who 
have  taken  a  cottage  at  Sausalito  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  T.  Messer  and  Miss  Marie  Messer 
are  still  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Bradley  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ryland 
Wallace,  will  spend  the  summer  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  have  closed  their 
Van  Ness  Avenue  residence,  and  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Amy  McKee,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Lang,  at  her  home  in 
Oregon  City,  Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Knight,  of  Oakland,  went 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Belden,  Dr.  Roy  Belden,  and 
Mr.  D.  F.  Belden,  of  Oikland,  will  soon  visit  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Folger,  of  Oakland,  will  spend  the 
summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton,  of  Oakland,  is  in  San 
Rafael  for  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Later  she 
will  go  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  George  McNear.  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  has  re- 
turned to  her  home,  in  Oakland,  from  a  trip  to  Lake 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Foote  have  gone  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  and  on  their  return  will  proceed  to 
Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  and  Mrs.  Clark 
W.  Crocker  have  been  guests  at  the  Vendome,  in 
San  Jose\  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Newhall,  who  have  been 


passiog  a  week  in  town,  returned  to  their  home  in 
Los  Angeles  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Farquharson  are  among 
the  summer  guests  of  the  Hotel  Mateo,  in  San 
Mateo. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Graham  Sharp  and  Miss 
Eppinger  are  at  the  Hotel  Mateo,  San  Mateo,  for  the 
summer. 

Miss  Evelyn  Crow,  of  San  Jose\  has  returned  to 
America  after  a  two  years'  absence  in  Europe,  and 
will  spend  the  coming  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bradford  MarshalL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Landers  and  Miss  Pearl 
Landers  are  among  the  guests  at  the  Hotel  Mateo,  in 
San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  returned  from  a 
week's  visit  to  Portland  on  Thursday  morning  last. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Miller  and  the  Misses  A.  L.  and 
C.  L.  Miller,  who  have  been  spending  the  past 
month  in  San  Rafael,  left  there  on  Wednesday  last 
and  are  now  at  San  Jose\ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  were  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  They  expect  to 
spend  the  month  of  July  at  Tahoe  with  their  two 
daughters,  the  Misses  Mollie  and  Helen  Thomas. 

Miss  Mollie  Thomas  has  been  spending  the  week 
at  Menlo  Park  as  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Helen  and 
Edna  Hopkins.  Miss  Georgie  Hopkins  is  expected 
to  return  from  the  East,  where  she  has  been  at 
school,  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Mr.  John  C.  Kirkpatrick  returned  from  the  East 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  have  taken  a  house 
in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer  season. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  who  have  sailed  for 
Europe  from  New  York  recently  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Hoch- 
stadter,  Mrs.  E.  Sutro  and  Mrs.  Anna  Sutro,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Barkan,  Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Tevis  Breckenridge,  Miss  Flora  Breckenridge,  Miss 
Georgia  Emerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Gillig,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Van  Fleet,  Mr. 
Ogden  Mills,  Major  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A., 
(retired)  and  Mrs.  Darling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Mitchell,  and  Mrs. 
Winthrop  E.  Lester. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  J.  Crooks,  who  is  now  in  New 
York,  will  spend  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Bonny,  who  have  returned 
from  Europe,  are  now  in  New  York  and  will  soon  be 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Homer  S.  King  registered  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel  in  New  York  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Standard 
Oil  magnate,  who  with  a  party  of  friends  is  making 
a  tour  of  California,  is  scheduled  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco to-day  (Saturday). 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deane  is  visiting  Mrs.  J.  H.  Logan 
in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Frederick  L.  King  has  left  for  the  East.  She 
will  make  a  long  visit  to  her  former  home,  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Morse  and  Mr.  Harry  R. 
Cooper  left  for  Washington  last  Tuesday.  They  will 
ma!;e  a  trip  to  Mount  Holyoke,  Mass.,  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  who  is  Mrs.  Morse's  uncle. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Breeze  went  on  Thursday  to  Del 
Monte,  where  she  will  spend  the  early  part  of  the 
summer. 

The  Misses  Lillie  and  Maud  O'Connor  are  at 
Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  and  her  daughters  left 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  Wednesday  for  her  ranch 
in  Napa  County.  Lieutenant  Commander  Richard- 
son Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  will  join  her  there  a  month 
later. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Durbrow  visited  the  Tavern 
of  lamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Greenbaum  (nie  Greenwald) 

returned  from  their  wedding  tour  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.   H.   Chickering,  of  Oakland, 

were  among    the  weeks    guests  at   the  California 

Hotel. 

Mr.  Lovell  White  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Judah  enjoyed  a 
visit  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  last  week. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Hubert,  Miss  Josephine  Hoek, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bowen  and  Miss  Mary  Bowen,  Mr.  T. 
Gaines  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  M.  O'Brien,  Mr.  G.  Sutro, 
Mr.  Oscar  Sutro,  Mr.  H.  L.  Simon  and  Miss  Simon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Xavier  Rdtken,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  E.  Dbton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Herrmann, 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Quigley,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Mateo  during  the  past  week 
include  Mrs.  Russell,  Mr.  Charles  Stone  and  family, 
Mr.  J.  Hobbs,  Mr.  R.  A.  St.  John,  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Fish,  Mr.  Paul  Boettchur,  and  Captain  aqd  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Stone,  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
E.  Easterbrook,  of  Haywards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

E.  de  Golia  and  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Fish,  of  Oakland, 
Mr.  William  A.  Lamson,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Thompson,  of  Salem,  Or.,  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Watson, 
of  San  Jose\ 

Among  the  guests  registered  at  the  California 
Hotel  during  the  past  week  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

F.  Balkam,  Dr.  R.  A.  Adams,  Mr.  John  Adams, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Upton,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Smith,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Milbourne,  and  Miss  Milboume,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Vade-Walpole,  of 
Surrey,  England,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Hicks,  of 
New  York  city,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rankin  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Metcalf,  of  Pittsburg,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Crumb,  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Gray,  Miss  Gray,  Mr.  James  Gray,  Mrs.  E. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams, 
Mr.  Achison  Gray,  Mr.  R.  Crow,  Mr.  A.  S.  Christ- 
church,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keddie,  of  New  Zealand. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  dur- 
log  the  past  week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Stone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Havens,  Mr.  C.  F.  Boyd,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gibta,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Stuart, 
Mr.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mr.  R.  D.  Merrill,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bowman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Marriott,  Mr.  R. 
Madison,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  T.  Gallagher,  of  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Ludington,  of  St. 
Louis,   Mr.  C.  H.  Rust,  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


W.  F.  Allen  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Tennery.  of 
Honolulu.  Mr.  L.  B.  Warren  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Gilles- 
pie, of  New  York,  Rev.  George  Taylor,  of  Pasa- 
dena, Mr.  L.  H.  Griffith,  of  Seattle,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  0.  Smith,  of  Alameda,  Mr.  J.  W.  Rothschild,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hammon,  of 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known   in  San   Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N..  sailed  on  the 
Otympia  from  Hong  Kong  last  Tuesday,  on  his  way 
home. 

Brigadier-General  G.  M.  Sternberg,  Surgeon- 
General,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Sternberg,  left  Wash- 
ington for  this  city  last  Tuesday. 

The  mirriage  of  Miss  Linsley  Poor,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Poor,  of  New  York  and 
Washington,  and  Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus,  First 
Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  of  Massachusetts,  formerly  on 
General  Miles's  staff,  will  take  place  the  latter  part  of 
June  or  early  in  July,  at  the  summer  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Willow  Bank,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
The  ceremony  will  be  performed  at  noon  at  St. 
James's  Church,  where  the  bride-elect  was  christened 
and  confirmed.  Miss  Anita  Poor,  sister  of  the  bride, 
will  be  maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be 
Miss  Willetts,  of  New  York,  Miss  Miles.  Miss  Bessie 
Glover,  Miss  Sheridan,  Miss  Bell  E.  Hagner,  and 
Miss  Foulke,  of  Washington,  and  Miss  Wright,  of 
Cincitinati.  Colonel  F.  Micheler,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  attend  Colonel  Maus  as  best  man,  and 
the  ushers  are  to  be  army  officers.  Colonel  Maus 
has  recently  been  ordered  to  San  Francisco,  and  the 
date  of  the  marriage  will  depend  on  the  extension  of 
his  leave  of  absence. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  King  has  been  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  volunteer  army,  to  take 
effect  August  2d.  Since  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco, 
he  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  at  her 
home,  2040  Broad  #ay. 

Commodore  M.  S.  Mayo,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  now 
residing  in  Washington,  was  married  to  Mrs.  N.  G. 
Hall  in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  last  Monday. 

Captain  W.  W.  Mead,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  at  Mare  Island  and  to  command  the 
receiving-ship  Independence,  relieving  Captain  C.  S. 
Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  placed  on  waiting  orders, 

Major-General  W.  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  returned 
on  Friday  from  a  brief  visit  to  Bakersfield. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Bowman  H.  McCalla,  U. 
S.  N,,  and  Miss  McCalla  arrived  from  the  East  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  are  now  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
Rarael. 

Captain  Frank  Orsemus  Ferris.  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Ferris  have  returned  from  New  York,  and 
are  now  residing  in  this  city  at  2425  Green  Street. 

Chief-Engineers  John  D.  Ford  and  H.  N.  Steven- 
son, U.  S.  N.,  the  former  from  the  Olympia  and  the 
latter  from  the  Monterey,  were  among  the  passengers 
who  arrived  here  on  the  Zealandia.  Their  standing 
in  the  service  was  raised  by  the  recently  passed  navy 
personnel  bill,  and  they  have  been  ordered  home  for 
shore  duty. 

Colonel  Philip  H.  Ray,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  here  last  Monday  en  route  to  Alaska,  where 
he  will  take  command  of  the  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Alaska,  and  establish  military  posts  there. 
His  head-quarters  will  be  at  Fort  Egbert,  about 
ninety  miles  from  Dawson.  He  will  take  up  two 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  now  on  the  way 
to  this  city  from  the  East.  Mrs.  Ray  wul  probably 
accompany  her  husband  to  the  north. 

Major  Edward  Field,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
still  so  ill  that  his  leave  of  absence  has  been  extended 
one  month  from  May  27th.  He  is  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital. 

Captain  John  D.  Hoskins,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  at  Angel  Island. 

Colonel  Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  Assistant  Surgeon- 
General,  has  been  ordered  to  Columbus  Barracks,  O., 
and  thence  to  San  Francisco,  as  sanitary  inspector  of 
the  camp  to  be  established  for  the  mustering  out  of 
volunteers  from  Manila. 

Major  Hugh  J.  Gallagher,  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence, U.  S.  V.,  has  been  announced  as  Chief  Com- 
missary of  the  Department  of  California,  relieving 
Major  William  H.  Baldwin,  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence, U.  S.  A. 


An  entertainment  and  exhibition  of  fancy  riding 
was  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Riding  Club  recently 
at  its  quarters  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Among  those  who 
took  part  were  Mrs.  Fanny  Lent,  Mrs.  J.  Dalzell 
Brown,  Miss  Ethel  Dean,  Miss  Rose  Hecht,  Miss 
Elsie  Lilienthal,  Miss  Pauline  Wolf,  Miss  Charlotte 
Russell,  Mr.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  Charles  de 
Young,  Mr.  William  Wolff,  Mr.  Greenbaum,  Mr. 
Grayrigge,  Mr.  Max  Rothschild,  and  Dr.  John  Roths- 
child. 

1     m    * 

"The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling.'* 

Paul  Leicester  Fords  greatest  and  best  novel  is 
now  issued  in  paper,  at  50  cents,  and  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by  Messrs.  Cooper  & 
Co. ,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Nowhere  will  vou  find  finer  jewelry 
and  silverware  than  at  A.  Hirschman's,  10  Post 
Street  (Under  Masonic  Temple). 


—  A   PLACE  OF   INTEREST  FOR   VISITORS   IS    THE 

Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.   No.  ri3  Geary  Street. 


—  Alfred  E.  Blake  M.  D.    Diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.      Telephone  R.  586.     28  Geary. 


ALLEN'S Aposdenoii;jt^' 
F00T=EASE. 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

AJlen'aFoot=Ejs^.  a  powder  for? 
the  feet.    It  cures  painful,  swol-V 
leu,  smartine,  nervous  feet,  and  in- ' 
Btaotlytakes  the  sting outof  corns C 
and  bunions.    It's  the  greatest  c 
comfort    discovery    of  the 
aae.    Allen's   Foot=Ease   makes 
tight-fitting  or  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
It  is  a  certain  cure  for  sweating,  cal- 
\  Ions  and  burning,  tired,  aching  feet. 
"We   have  over  30,  (XO  testimonials. 
TRY  IT  TO-DAY.  Sold  by  all 
druggists  and  shoe  stores,  25c  Do 

"jf    not    accept    an     imitation. 

•*        Sent  by  mail  for  25c.  instamps. 

CDpC  TRIAL  PACKAGE 
rntt  sent  by  mail.    Address 
AIXEN  S.  OIJ.1ISTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  T. 

(Mention  this  paper.) 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Sow  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Manager. 

OUR    BID    FOR 

YOUR    BUSINESS 

SERVICEABLE 
ATISFACTORY 
UMMER    STYLES 

Popular  Prices 

$3,    $4,    $5,    $6,    $7. 


FINE  SHOES 

830-832-834  MARKET  STREET,' 

SAS  FKANCISCO. 
'Phone  Main  1659. 


UNIVER 


RECIATION 


<3JaclUruj  Co. 

I  " 

BECAUSE  OF  JK^IAVOR  AND  PURITY 


"Lest  You  Forget!"  Lest  You  Forget!" 


THE  SMOKER'S  TIP  will  prevent 
tbe  Nicotine,  the  poisonous  irritation 
of  which  upiin  the  tender  skin  of  the 
month  or  lip  has  caused  many  a 
cancer.    . 

Mailed  or  expressed  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
live  2-cent  stamps  by  the  Elastic  Tip  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  or  by  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Pacific 
Coast.  Headquarters  of  Elastic  Tip  Co.,  575  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  75  First  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured  ! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. Wax  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N\  E., 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Wm.  Shakespeare,  London,  Conservatory,  Leipsic, 

Teacher  of  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music 

Wili  resume  teaching  August  4th.    Classes  in  Harmony 
now  organizing.     For  terms  address 

1424  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


SATISFACTORY  TO  THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 

BYRON  IY1AUZY  J2S52S 

All  the  latest  Mosic-Books,  etc.,  in  our  Sheet-Mosic  Department. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


June  12,  1899. 


:d.  pinaud's 


QUINTESSENCES 

le    Latest    Exquisite     Parisian    Perfumes. 

ROYAL-W    rTTE-KOSE 

KOYAL-1TEW  MOWN  HAY 
BOYAL-IXOEA 

ROTAL-BEINE  VIOL.ETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upon  receipt  of  $1.50 
we  will  send  you  by  mail  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  systbm.) 
Trains    leave   and    are    due   to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lkavb    | 


From  June  1,  1899.  |  arrive 


7.00  A 
7.30  A 


8.00  A 
8.30  A 


8.3O  A 
9.OO  A 
9.00  A 


IO.OO  A 
II.OO  A 

II.OO  M 


*I.OO  P 

3.OO   P 
4.OO   T 


4-3°  p 
4-30  p 
5.00  P 


5.30  * 
5-3©  p 

5. 30  t 

6.00  r 
6.00  p 
*6.oo  p 
7.00  p 


tB.oo  T 


Benicia,  Snisnn,  and  Sacramento 

Marysville,  OrovUIe,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland 

Elroira,  VacavUle  and  Ramsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calls  toga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Placerville,  Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Blnff. 

*Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations. 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations. 

Niles,  Ltvermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  Porterville 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations. 

Martinez,  SanKamon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  VacaviUe,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Landing, 
Marysville,  and  Oroville 

Niles,  San  Jose*,  and  Stockton 

Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond 

The  Owl.  Tracy,  Fresno,  Bakersfield, 
Saugus  for  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 
Angeles 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles. . .- 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose* 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Paget 
Sound,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   


5 -45  * 
8-45  P 


6. 15  r 
8.45  P 


4.15  P 
4-15  T 
11. 45  a 


6.45  P 
7-45  y 
2.45  p 


10-45  A 
7-iS  P 
12.15  p 


9.45  A 
12.15    P 

8.45  A 

6-45  * 
9-45  A 
7-45  A 
12.15  P 


7-45  a 
$10.50  V 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge), 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


J7.45  a     Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8.05  r 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5.50  r 

'3.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton.  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  ana   Principal   Way 

Stations '10.50  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   9.20  A 

34.15  p    Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions /9 .  20  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
*7-i5  9-°o      11.00  a.m.,    J1.00    *a.oo    j3.oo 

*4.oo  15-00      *6.oop.  11. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6 .  00  8 .  00 
10.00  a.m.   tia.oo  *i.oo  ta.oo  *3.oo  l4.oo  *5,oop.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6.3o  p 


JS.35P 


■(j.io  ./.    Ocean  View,  South  San  Francisco... 
*7-ooa    San  Jose*    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  p 

l7-3o  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose.  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations 

9.00  a  San  Josl,  Tres  Pinos,  Sa  ta  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Ro  'es,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  L     f,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

n.30  a    San  Joae"  and  Way  Stations 5.30  r 

*a.45  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Par). 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose*,  GQroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Crnz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io  36  a 

♦3.30  r    San  Jose"  arid  Way  Stations *o.o,  a 

*4.i5  r  San  ,'««"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.41,  .. 
*5.oo  r  San  ,  ose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  A 
5.30  P    San  ,'osi  and  Principal  Way  Stationi      *8.35  a 

6.30  P    San  ,  ose*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

fn-45  P    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 


A  for  Morning.  p  for  Afternoon. 

*  Sunday  excepted.       t  Sunday  only.       f  Saturday  only. 

b  Saturday  and  Sonday. /"Sunday  and  Monday. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
coll  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
Inquire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 
formation. 


BON-QSTCIjXj    cfc    OO. 


DEALERS 
III 


PAPER 


OF  ILL 
KINDS 


40MB3  Sansome  St. 


an  \  )iT   apping. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"  How  do  people  begin  divorce  proceedings,  any- 
way?" "By  getting  married,  I  believe." — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

A  young  historian  :  "  Now,  David,  how  did  Wash- 
ington's army  cross  the  Delaware?"  "Please,  sir, 
with  hard-ships." — Bazar. 

Bridget — "  If  yez  don't  pay  me  the  wages  yez  owe 
me,  Oi'll  kape  dunning  yez  till  yez  do."  Deacon 
Jfarduppe— "Well,  dun,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
— Life. 

Sea  captain — "There  is  no  hope  I  The  ship  is 
doomed  I  In  an  hour  we  will  all  be  dead  1 "  Sea- 
sick passenger — "Thank  Heaven  1  " — New  York 
Weekly. 

"  I'd  like  to  look  over  some  of  your  collars,"  said 
the  young  man,  in  the  haberdasher's.  "Oh  !  then 
you  want  to  see  some  of  the  low  styles  ?  "  replied  the 
dealer.  —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mrs.  Skimpen—"  I  think  Mr.  Smith  must  have 
liked  the  beefsteak  pie.  He  had  two  helpings  of  it." 
The  tactless  boarder — "  Perhaps  he  did  it  on  a 
wager." — Boston  Transcript. 

Teacher — "  Now,  Johnny,  which  would  you  rather 
have  your  father  promise  to  give  you — a  silver  watch 
or  a  gold  one  ?  "  Johnny — "  A  silver  one,  'cause  I'd 
think  he  meant  it  then." — Jewelers'  Weekly. 

Squelched:  "Sir,"  began  the  book  canvasser, 
"I  have  a  little  work  here "  "Sorry,"  inter- 
rupted the  busy  man,  "but  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  here.     Good-morning  1 " — Chicago  News. 

Parson  Goodman — "  Oh,  brethren  1  what  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved  ?  "  Deacon  Joslyn  (just  back  from  a 
New  York  trip,  and  very  tired) — "  Don't  blow  out 
the  gas,  and  use  the  rope  in  case  of  fire." — Judge. 

Wife  (earnestly)— "  George,  dear,  1  have  prayed 
so  fervently  of  late  for  a  tailor-made  gown,  that  1 
feel  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  not 
to  go  and  get  measured  at  once." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Well,  Ned  finally  proposed  last  Sunday  even- 
ing." "Was  he  embarrassed?"  "Embarrassed? 
I  should  say  so  I  Why,  he  made  such  hard  work  of  it 
I  was  afraid  he'd  desecrate  the  Sabbath  I  " — Puck. 

"  About  the  hottest  thing  1  have  seen  lately," 
Asbury  Peppers  remarked,  as  he  speared  the  best 
slice  of  melon,  "was  an  old  salt,  with  a  peppery 
temper,  who  had  just  been  mustered  out." — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

"Freddie,  do  you  know  what  the  Bible  says  about 
a  lie  ?  "  asked  his  mother  with  feigned  severity.  ' '  Yeth 
ma'am,"  lisped  Freddie  ;  "a  lie  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord  and  a  very  refuge  in  time  of  trouble." 
— Kansas  City  Star, 

The  sensible  view:  "If  she  gets  the  bonnet," 
mused  the  sensible  man,  "  there'll  be  the  milliner  to 
pay.  If  she  doesn't  get  it,  there'll  be  the  devil  to 
pay.  Of  the  two,  I  guess  the  milliner  is  likely  to  be 
the  more  reasonable." — Puck. 

Judging  from  impressions:  "Did  the  court  con- 
vict that  automobile  owner  of  going  at  an  illegal  rate 
of  speed  ?  "  "  Yes  ;  the  witness  had  never  ridden  in 
an  automobile  before  and  he  testified  that  it  went  at 
the  rate  of  one  thousand  miles  an  hour." — Ex. 

An  exchange  of  shots  :  Mr.  Wedd  (spitefully)— 
"  You  look  as  if  you  had  bsen  rubbing  your  face  all 
over  the  inside  of  a  powder-factory."  Mrs.  Wedd 
(sweetly  malicious)— "  Perhaps  I  have,  love;  but  it 
is  smokeless  powder  and  doesn't  smell  like  a  bar- 
room."—Judge. 

A  different  commodity:  Mrs.  Newlywed — "I 
don't  see  why  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  to  work 
mornings.  You  used  to  say  that  you  could  love  me 
through  all  eternity."  Mr.  Newlywed— "  And  so  I 
can  and  will,  dearest ;  but  time  on  earth  is  more 
valuable,  you  know." — Judge. 

Old  lady  (on  ocean  steamer)— "  Mercy  me  1  Is 
this  all  one  ship?"  Traveled  granddaughter  — 
"Why,  yes,  grandma,  and  we  haven't  walked  a 
quarter  the  length  of  it  yet."  Old  lady—'1  Gracious  1 
How  near  will  we  be  to  the  land  when  we  get  to  the 
other  end?" — Boston  Traveler. 

An  unavailable  indorsement:  Clerk  (to  patent 
medicine  man)—"  Here  is  a  curious  credential  from 
one  of  our  customers."  Medicine  man—"  Read  it." 
Clerk—"  '  Before  I  took  your  Elixir  my  face  was  a 
sight.  You  ought  to  see  it  now.  Send  me  another 
bottle  for  my  mother-in-law.' " — Harlem  Life. 


When  baby    is    teething    or    feverish,    ask  your 
druggist  for  Stwdman's  Soothing  Powders. 


The  summer-garden:  Jaggles—"  What  have  the 
theatrical  managers  done   to    elevate   the   stage  ? " 
Waggles—"  Moved  it  up  to  the  roof."— Judge. 
• — ♦ — • 

—  TO    RESTORE    GRAY    HAIR    TO    ITS    NATURAL 

color  use  Egyptian  Henna— a  vegetable  dye— per- 
fectly harmless,  and  the  effect  is  immediate.  All 
druggists  sell  it. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


•Gold  Seal"     "Badger"    "Conqueror" 
Best.  Excellent  Fine. 


«'Elk' 

Good. 


'Pioneer"        "Obelisk"     "Neptune* 

Medium.  Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND   BELTING 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

K.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-5l75-57l7-5'79  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE    GREAT 


THE    CALL 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  fight  against 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State. 

The  "  sure  thing "  races  are  NOT 
advertised  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filled  with 
the  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 


Delivered  by  carrier 
Weekly  Call   -     -     - 


65c.   a  month 
$1.00  per  year 


W.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 


Shasta 


Region 


RUGGED         PICTURESQUE         SUBLIME 


A  FEW 

OF  ITS 

ATTRAC- 
TIONS 


SHASTA  V16      grandest 
,  tJAAaoifl  Suow  Peak  in 

America. 
THE  CASTLE  CRAGS 

Scenic  Marvels 

Dense  Forest*,  Alpine  Lakes 
A  Pure  Atmosphere 
,  Dashing  Mountain  Streams 
Comfortably  Warm  Days 
Comfortably      Cool     Nights 

TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  GRIG 

1    Leading  Mountain  Hostelry 

of  the  West. 
,  Numerous  Resorts 
'  With  Fine  Mineral  Springs 
Good     Hotels,      Reasonable 
1  Rates* 


The  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  camping,  and 
there  are  many  established  camps,  affording  home 
comforts  and  accommodations,  bountiful  board  and 
rare  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation. 

All  the  points  of  interest  in  this  famous 
region  are  reached  by  the  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC    COMPANY'S     SHASTiST~ROCTE. 

Suprisingly  cheap  excursion  rates  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

Folders,  containing  full  information,  can  be  obtained  of 
any  Southern  Pacific  Agent. 


M0RPHINE1S 

!  sent    to    anyone    addicted    to     MORPHINE.! 
[OPIUM,  or  other  DRUG    HABIT.     Anal,! 

[solute  permanent  Home  Cure.   Com-! 

f  spondence invited,  especially  from  Physicians.  ! 

I  Confidential. 

ST.   PAUL  ASSOCIATION, 
48  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1899 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  fi?.ail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail , 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice -a- Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.35 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .     5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall... 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demoreet's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall , 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Re  views  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Llppincott'g  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Hall 7,50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.86 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7,35 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell'e  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 9.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Mexican  Herald  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 10.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  McClure's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.86 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  t/te  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  S4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2^5  ;  three  months,  Sr.30  ; 
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The  long- loeked- for  and  much- discussed  State  Republican 
The  Republican  convention  in  Ohio  met  in  Columbus  .last 
Feud  Smothered  week  but  failed  to  develop  the  sensations 
in  Ohio.  which  the  public  expected  and   which  the 

recent  political  feuds  of  the  Buckeye  State  might  naturally 
have  provoked.  The  internal  troubles  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Ohio  are  not  caused  by  a  clash  of  principles,  but 
are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  patronage  does 
not  equal  the  demand.  For  that  reason  interest  has  centred 
for  some  time  around  the  personal  rivalry  between  Senator 
Hanna  and  his  neighbor  in  Cleveland,  Charles  L.  Kurtz,  for 
the  control  of  the  party  in  the  State  and  the  distribution  of 
the  offices. 

Outside  of  Ohio  the  party  has  looked  on  anxiously,  be- 
cause Ohio  is  the  home  of    President    McKinley,  who  is 


expecting  a  re-nomination  next  year,  and  because  the  twenty- 
three  electoral  votes  of  that  Slate  are  too  important  a  factor 
in  the  next  national  election  to  be  frittered  away  by  factional 
6ghts  which  threaten  to  split  the  party.  There  has  been  no 
opposition  to  McKinley  expressed  in  his  home  State,  but 
there  has  been  a  very  decided  objection  to  Mr.  Hanna  as 
McKinley's  manager.  This  opposition  has  been  led  for 
some  time  by  Mr.  Kurtz,  and  behind  him  has  been  organ- 
ized such  a  powerful  faction,  including  Senator  Foraker, 
Governor  Bushnell,  and  ex-Mayor  McKisson,  of  Cleveland, 
that  in  the  last  election  for  senator  they  had  Mr.  Hanna  so 
nearly  beaten  that  he  was  obliged  to  secure  the  votes  of  two 
Bryanite  silver  members  of  the  legislature  to  pull  his  sena- 
torial chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  That  narrow  escape  has 
made  the  recent  struggle  for  supremacy  all  the  more  fierce, 
and  the  cry  of  the  anti-boss  men  has  been  "  anything  to 
beat  Hanna." 

Fierce  as  the  fight  was,  only  its  pre-convention  echoes 
were  heard  outside  the  State,  Before  the  gavel  fell  calling 
the  delegates  to  order  the  battle  had  been  fought,  the  victory 
won  by  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Hanna,  and  nothing  was  left  to 
do  but  to  register  the  results.  For  governor,  Mr.  Hanna 
had  a  candidate  in  Judge  George  K.  Nash.  The  opposition 
nominated  half  a  dozen  candidates  from  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  were  ready  to  unite  on  that  one  of  them  who 
showed  the  strength  which  promised  to  beat  Nash.  There 
were  numerous  contesting  delegations  from  important  cities 
which  complicated  the  situation,  in  the  fight  before  the 
committee  on  credentials  it  looked  stormy  for  Mr.  Hanna. 
The  Kurtz  delegation  from  Cleveland  was  seated,  as  was 
also  the  large  Cincinnati  delegation  controlled  by  George  B. 
Cox,  whose  affiliations  with  Senator  Foraker  have  been  close 
and  who  was  counted  on  to  throw  his  influence  against 
Hanna.  The  Hannaites  secured  only  the  seating  of  their 
delegation  from  Franklin  County,  which  is  Judge  Nash's 
home.  But  Mr.  Hanna  had  a  card  concealed  which  he 
proceeded  to  put  in  play.  He  sent  for  George  B.  Cox, 
who,  as  the  result  proved,  carried  the  eighty-six  votes  of 
Hamilton  County  in  his  pocket,  and  by  arguments  which 
are  not  reported,  but  which  may  be  guessed,  convinced  him 
so  thoroughly  where  his  duty  and  his  interest  pointed,  that 
Mr.  Cox  went  into  the  convention  and  threw  the  whole 
eighty-six  votes  into  the  balance  on  the  Hanna  side  in  the 
second  ballot,  creating  a  stampede  to  get  on  the  winning 
side,  which  easily  nominated  the  Hanna  candidate.  The 
opposition  then  made  the  choice  unanimous,  and  made 
speeches  in  which  they  promised  full  support  to  the  ticket 
at  the  polls,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage -belh 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  election  next  fall  of 
the  ticket  thus  nominated.  The  party  is  pledged  to  harmony 
for  that  purpose.  The  personnel  of  the  ticket  is  believed  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  There  are  no  public  issues  to 
divide  the  party  vote,  while  the  Democrats  in  Ohio,  as  else- 
where, are  in  the  deepest  confusion  over  both  men  and  plat- 
forms. Ohio  is  naturally  a  Republican  State.  In  the  fifteen 
gubernatorial  elections  of  the  last  thirty  years  only  four 
Democrats  have  been  chosen.  They  were  Allen  in  1873, 
Bishop  in  1877,  Hoadley  in  1883,  and  Campbell  in  1889. 
Not  one  of  them  received  a  reelection,  although  Allen,  Hoad- 
ley, and  Campbell  received  second  nominations.  The  Dem- 
ocrats have  gained  no  State  election  in  Ohio  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  conditions  now  are  practically  the  same  as  they 
were  last  fall,  when  the  Republican  plurality  for  Secretary  of 
State  was  61,139.  The  old  Republican  plurality  of  137,000,  ' 
which  was  reached  in  1894,  is  more  than  half  gone,  but  that 
the  party  strength  is  not  retrograding  is  seen  in  the  facts  : 
that  McKinley's  plurality  in  1896  was  47,497  and  that  of  I 
Governor  Bushnell  in  1897  was  28,165.  The  situation  in  : 
Ohio  is  thus  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  Republican  party 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  and  to  President  McKinley  as 
its  possible  nominee  for  the  Presidency  next  year.  The 
feud  in  Ohio  is  smothered  until  after  the  elections  in  1900, 
and  the  State  is  pledged  to  support  the  policies  of  the 
administration. 

There  was  no  contest  over  the  platform,  which  is  of  in- 
terest just  now  as  it  is   probably  a  forecast  of  what  the 


national  platform  will  be  next  year.  In  its  enunciations  the 
Ohio  platform  reaffirms  the  principles  declared  by  the  conven- 
tion of  St.  Louis  in  1896,  which  include  sound  money  and 
the  gold  standard.  It  indorses  the  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  which  it  credits  the  return  of  prosperity  and  the 
unexampled  development  of  trade.  It  commends  the  Presi- 
dent for  "judicious  modifications  of  the  civil-service  rules  " 
in  the  order  recently  promulgated,  and  pledges  the  party 
to  such  anti  -  trust  legislation  as  may  be  "  necessary 
to  prevent  the  formation  and  operation  of  such  iniquitous 
and  dangerous  combinations."  It  extols  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  declares  that  the  people  can  safely  commit  to  the 
Republican  parly  the  momentous  problems  which  involve 
the  future  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
significantly  adding  that  "  their  wise  solution  will  vastly  in- 
crease our  foreign  trade,  spread  American  civilization  abroad, 
and  add  to  the  honor  and  power  and  glory  of  this  great 
nation."  This  fairly  maps  out  the  McKinley  programme, 
and  we  have  now  to  see  whether  other  States  will  follow  the 
lead,  and  whether  Congress  will  adopt  its  anti-trust  and  pro- 
expansion  articles  next  winter.  jriu« 

Following  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  warning  published 
To  Prevent  m   *^e  Argonaut  two  weeks  ago,  the  board 

Infection  from  of  health  in  this  city  has  begun  to  take  pre- 
thb  Orient.  cautions  against  the  introduction  of  infectious 
diseases  from  the  countries  of  the  Asiatic  seaboard.  As 
was  suggested  as  probable  in  these  columns  the  board 
points  out  the  fact  that  "  the  increased  influx  of  passengers 
from  Asiatic  ports,  particularly  soldiers  returning  from  the 
Philippines,  renders  the  city  liable  to  the  entrance  and 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  several  cases  of  small-pox."  To  guard  against  this 
danger  the  board  urges  increased  care  in  maintaining  sani- 
tary precautions,  and  proposes  a  house-to-house  inspection 
to  discover  and  remove  all  conditions  favorable  to  the  spread 
of  disease. 

These  measures  have  been  adopted  to  guard  against  the 
spread  of  small-pox,  which  is  the  most  prevalent  of  infec- 
tious diseases  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  precaution  is  a  wise 
one.  The  Argonaut  called  attention  to  the  danger  from 
bubonic  plague  because  it  is  a  disease  far  less  understood  by 
the  medical  fraternity,  and  far  more  fatal  in  its  effects.  The 
warning  then  uttered  has  been  ridiculed  in  some  quarters,  on 
the  ground  that  the  conditions  for  a  spread  of  the  plague  do 
not  exist  here.  This  opinion  is  not  shared  by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge.  Medical  authorities  unite  in  declaring 
that  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  lodgment  and  spread 
of  the  disease  exist  in  the  slums  of  all  large  cities,  and  every 
country  of  Europe  to-day  is  taking  precautions  to  prevent  its 
introduction  from  India.  That  such  precautions  have  not 
been  taken  in  this  country  is  merely  because  the  communi- 
cation has  been  so  irregular  as  to  minimize  the  danger. 
This  condition  is  now  being  changed. 

Nor  is  the  climate  any  protection  against  it.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  pestilence  to  which  attention  was  particu- 
larly called  at  Hong  Kong  in  1894 — though  it  had  existed 
there  for  three  hundred  years  at  least — spread  to  India  in 
1896,  and  its  ravages  startled  the  entire  civilized  world. 
During  the  first  three  years  its  vigor  relaxed  at  the  approach 
of  hot  weather ;  this  year  it  has  increased  in  virulence  with 
the  coming  of  summer.  At  the  other  extreme  is  Augzap  in 
Turkestan,  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level  and 
with  a  cold,  dry  climate.  In  a  population  of  six  hundred, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  died  before  help  could 
come  from  the  outside  world.  But  little  has  been  heard  of 
its  ravages  in  India,  yet  at  Bombay  it  is  now  carrying  off 
three  hundred  victims  a  day  that  are  reported,  and  this 
takes  no  account  of  the  greater  number  that  are  never  re> 
ported.  In  Hong  Kong  the  most  vigorous  and  sweeping 
measures  for  breaking  up  the  slums  have  been  unavailing  to 
stamp  out  the  disease. 

An  imperial  commission  of  physicians  is  now  in  India 
studying  the  disease,  but  what  they  have  accomplished  may 
be  gathered  from  the  remark  of  a  high  official :  "  I  know 
as  much  about  the  plague  as  any  man  alive,  and  th  . 
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Iutely  nothing."  Julian  Ralph,  who  has  been  investigating 
their  work  in  India,  sums  up,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  the  results  of  their  investigations  in  a  most  interest- 
ing manner,  but  what  he  says  of  the  danger  of  the  disease 
spreading  to  other  countries  is  of  more  practical  value  at  the 
present  time. 

A  conference  held  at  Vienna  two  years  ago  adopted  meas- 
ures intended  to  protect  Europe,  by  which  three  barriers  to 
resist  its  advance  were  erected  ;  the  first  at  the  ports  of 
India,  the  second  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  third  at  the  Euro- 
pean ports  where  vessels  arrived.  The  first  barrier  is  prac- 
tically valueless.  The  inspection  is  perfunctory  and  super- 
ficial in  the  extreme.  The  second  barrier  is  at  least 
considerably  weakened  by  the  fact  that  pilgrims  are  allowed 
to  go  from  India  to  Mecca.  A  French  authority,  Dr. 
Proust,  declares  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  five  English 
vessels  have  carried  cases  of  plague  away  from  India.  The 
only  effective  barrier  would  seem  to  be  the  most  rigid  quar- 
antine regulations  at  the  ports  of  debarkation.  In  this  con- 
nection there  is  one  fact  which  Mr.  Ralph  points  out  that  is 
of  extreme  importance.  Physicians  and  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  gone  to  India  to  study  the  disease. 
Upon  their  departure  they  have  carried  away  with  them 
small  phials  containing  plague  bacilli  with  which  to  continue 
their  studies  at  home.  With  these  bacilli  small  animals  are 
inoculated,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  such  animals 
in  Asia  are  the  most  effective  means  by  which  the  disease  is 
spread.  It  has  been  frequently  noted  in  India,  as  well  as  in 
China,  that  numbers  of  rats  leave  their  holes  and  die  upon 
the  ground  at  the  approach  of  an  epidemic,  and  many  claim 
that  these  rodents  carry  the  disease  germs  from  place  to 
place.  This  practice  of  the  medical  profession,  unless  most 
carefully  guarded,  is  a  serious  menace. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  health  in  adopting  sanitary 
precautions  against  the  introduction  of  small-pox  is  a  wise 
measure,  since  it  reduces  the  danger  from  all  other  infec- 
tious diseases.  If  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  however, 
it  must  be  supplemented  by  rigid  quarantine  regulations 
governing  the  importation  of  goods  as  well  as  passengers. 


Copyright 
Defended. 


John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  and  an  author  of  conspicuous 

.  ability,  has   written   Sir    Alfred  Austin,  the 

International  Jt  ' 

English  poet  laureate,  a  lucid  letter  in  reply 
to  one  from  the  laureate  complaining  of 
defects  in  the  international  copyright  law.  In  defending  the 
law,  while  admitting  its  imperfections,  Mr.  Hay  points  out 
the  great  difficulties  met  in  steering  a  judicious  course 
among  the  conflicting  interests  affected  by  the  principle  of 
the  law,  shows  that  it  has  brought  great  benefits  to  authors, 
and  reminds  his  correspondent  that  the  protection  of  the 
law  extends  not  alone  to  authors,  but  to  painters,  etchers, 
sculptors,  architects,  dramatists,  and  musical  composers. 

"  It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  books  alone,"  he  says, "  that 
the  complaint  of  the  English  author  is  founded,  and  I  can 
not  but  think  that  the  hardships  which  are  alleged  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  source  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  ...  In 
many  cases  the  prices  of  literary  work  under  the  action  of 
the  law  have  been  more  than  doubled.  .  .  .  The  hardship 
of  compelling  the  manufacture  of  English  books  in  America 
has  greatly  decreased  with  the  constantly  diminishing  cost 
of  the  work,  and  where  a  book  impresses  a  publisher  as 
worthy  of  his  attention,  the  question  of  the  outlay  for  print- 
ing is  hardly  regarded."  He  then  mentions  the  greatly 
strengthened  support  of  the  law  from  observation  of  the  suc- 
cessful protection  that  it  affords.  Here  is  a  passage  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  American  authors : 

"  From  inquiries  I  have  recently  made  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  has  not  profited  American  publishers  to  anything 
like  the  extent  they  anticipated  ;  and  while  it  has  certainly  been  an 
advantage  to  American  authors,  they  have  not  been  its  chief  bene- 
ficiaries. English  writers  have  profited  largely  by  the  protection 
afforded  them,  and  English  publishers  have  reaped  great  advantage  by 
establishing  offices  in  this  country,  which  have  enabled  them  to  handle 
their  English  business  at  inconsiderable  expense  and  to  extend  their 
profitable  operations  here." 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  meaning  for  this  except  that 
English  books  are  in  greater  demand  in  America  than 
American  books  are  in  England.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  American  authors, 
headed  by  the  League  of  American  Authors,  so  earnestly 
advocated  the  passage  of  the  international  copyright  law 
when  it  was  before  Congress,  was  that,  as  American  pub- 
lishers were  free  to  pirate  English  books  and  sell  them 
without  payment  of  royalty  to  authors,  American  authors, 
requiring  American  publishers  to  pay  them  royalties  under 
our  domestic  copyright  law,  were  placed  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, because  books  by  English  authors  could  be  sold  at 
a  lowei  price.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Hay,  some  other  kind 
of  protection  is  needed  for  American  authors,  for  American 
readers  still  prefer  English  books,  although  the  prices  of 
American  and  English  copyrighted  books  have  been  made 
equal  by  the  international  copyright  law.  It  would  seem 
that  American  authors  ought  to  have  an  advantage  in  their 
fct'4-  •  understanding  of  the  people  for  whom  they  write. 
V hat  is  the  explanation?    Do  the  English  write  better 


books  than  the  Americans  ?  Or  do  Americans  write  better 
books  than  the  English,  and  for  that  reason  find  less  favor 
with  their1  own  people?  When  we  see  the  prevalent 
American  taste  exhibited  in  a  publishing  field  crowded  with 
the  most  worthless  and  pernicious  trash,  both  in  covers  and 
in  periodical  form,  we  are  hardly  able  to  observe  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  that  is  flattering  to  English  writers  on  the 
score  of  their  superior  popularity  here.  In  seeming  con- 
firmation of  the  correctness  of  this  view  we  have  only  to 
note  the  fact  that  when  an  American  author  of  conspicuous 
ability  presents  himself,  his  merits  are  generally  discovered 
in  England  before  they  are  here.  The  copyright  on 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  novels  probably  expired  long  ago, 
so  that  his  books  can  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  those  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  ;  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  much  more  extensively  read  in 
this  country  than  Hawthorne,  and  that  Hawthorne  is  more 
extensively  read  in  England  than  here.  Competent  critics 
will  likely  agree  with  us  that  Hawthorne  ranks  far  above 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and  stands  with  Scott.  Conan 
Doyle,  who  writes  with  a  club,  is  vastly  preferred  in  this 
country  to  Stockton.  No  question  of  American  loyalty  to 
American  letters  is  involved  here.  It  is  something,  we 
fear,  far  more  serious,  though  that  itself  is  serious  enough. 
Possibly  the  American  educational  system  will  be  able  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  Possibly,  too,  it  will  prove  grati- 
fying to  Mr.  Huntington  when  he  learns  it.  Jlh„ 

There  is  a  tendency,  appreciably  growing,  to  make  war 
To  Combine  upon'  trusts.     This    has    in    several    States 

Against  taken  the  form  of  legislation  so  drastic  as  to 

Trusts.  arouse  the  fear  that  it  may  defeat  its  own 

purpose,  or  else  by  constituting  a  menace  to  capital  result 
in  material  injury.  What  the  exact  effect  may  be  remains 
to  be  determined.  Possibly  the  dissolution  of  certain  trusts 
while  yet  in  a  stage  of  formation  might  be  traced  to  the 
public  spirit  back  of  such  statutory  regulation  as  has  found 
favor  in  Kansas,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Texas,  and  other  commonwealths.  Assuredly,  none  of  the 
trusts  already  in  full  operation  seems  to  have  been  destroyed. 
As  was  explained  in  these  columns  some  weeks  ago,  the 
directors  of  a  trust,  finding  the  concern  under  a  legal  ban, 
merely  set  forth  lucidly  that  it  is  not  a  trust,  but  something 
else.  There  is  involved  no  change  in  purpose  nor  profit. 
If  the  original  trust  was  in  restiaint  of  trade,  vicious  in 
intent,  and  against  policy,  so  is  the  more  recent  one. 
Whether  a  number  of  dealers  in  a  commodity  agree  to 
create  a  pool,  and  take  stock  in  proportion  to  their  several 
contributions,  or  whether  they  sell  outright  to  a  corporation 
whose  sole  object  is  to  obtain  control,  and  thus  maintain  a 
monopoly,  makes  no  real  difference,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  the  quibble  for  use  in  technical  defense. 

One  of  the  strongest  measures  aimed  at  the  trusts  is  that 
adopted  in  Texas,  and  to  become  of  effect  early  in  1900. 
The  essence  of  it  appears  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"Every  combination  of  capital  or  its  equivalent  for  the  restraint  of 
trade,  whether  organized  under  the  laws  of  Texas  or  any  other  State, 
doing  business  within  the  State,  is  deemed  a  trust  or  monopoly. 

"  The  giving  away  of  any  article,  or  selling  it  (or  less  than  cost,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  free  competition  in  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion, is  prohibited. 

"  Refusal  to  buy  of  or  sell  to  any  person  because  he  is  not  a  member 
of  a  combination  is  prohibited. 

"  Combinations  for  the  regulation  of  insurance  are  prohibited. 

"Violators  of  the  act  are  subject  to  a  loss  of  their  charters  or  pro- 
hibited from  doing  business  within  the  Stale,  and  are  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$200  to  $5,000  for  each  offense.  Each  day's  business  is  a  separate 
offense. 

"  Prosecutors  are  given  one-fourth  of  the  psnalties.  All  court  busi- 
ness may  be  set  aside  for  the  trial  of  a  case  under  the  act. 

"  Purchasers  of  articles  manufactured  by  violators  of  the  law  can  not 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  them. 

"  Each  corporaUon  is  required  yearly  to  state  under  oath  whether  it  is 
in  any  pool.  Failure  to  answer,  or  to  answer  within  thirty  days,  is  con- 
sidered evidence  of  guilt." 

But  even  in  Texas  the  truth  is  recognized  that  while 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  enforcement  may  seriously 
embarrass  local  combinations,  it  can  hardly  reach  the  trusts 
organized  in  distant  States.  These  will  continue  despite 
Texan  disapproval,  or  if  driven  from  the  field,  seek  another, 
and  in  some  measure  hardship  will  fall  upon  the  very  people 
sought  to  be  protected.  There  are  necessaries  which  even  if 
handled  by  monopoly  and  controlled  by  greed  are  of  popu- 
lar utility.  Therefore  has  Governor  Sayers  issued  a  call  for 
a  meeting  of  governors  and  attorney-generals  of  all  the 
States  to  discuss  the  subject  of  uniform  laws  touching  upon 
this  matter.  If  successful  in  bringing  about  such  arrange- 
ment, there  is  no  present  way  of  discerning  how  the  trusts 
can  continue  indefinitely  their  course  of  evasion.  While 
there  exists  hardly  a  chance  that  the  response  will  be  unani- 
mous, nor  that  the  views  expressed — if  the  contemplated 
gathering  occur — receive  the  indorsement  of  each  repre- 
sentative, the  movement  is  important  enough  to  encourage 
the  over-charged  consumer  and  weaken  certain  lines  of  in- 
vestment. That  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  trusts  is  wide- 
spread has  been  made  manifest  by  the  number  of  enact- 
ments to  which  it  has  given  rise,  particularly  in  the  South 
and  West.     It  is  true  these  enactments  have,  to  a  certain 


Various  Types 

of  the 

Lib. 


extent,  been  flouted,  but  they  breathe  dislike  so  marked  as 
never  to  be  thwarted  by  one  defeat. 

Michigan  is  a  long  way  from  Texas,  yet  the  anti-trust  law 
of  the  former  is  intended  to  be  as  sweeping  and  severe.  It 
defines  a  trust  to  be  a  combination  by  two  or  more  persons, 
firms,  partnerships,  or  associations.  This  evidently  can  not 
be  construed  as  excluding  the  remodeled  trusts  now  express- 
ing a  serene  confidence  that  they  are  not  trusts  at  all.  The 
interdicted  purposes  are  four  :  restriction  of  trade,  limiting 
production,  preventing  competition,  fixing  any  standard 
whereby  the  price  of  any  article  shall  be  in  any  manner  con- 
trolled or  established.  Finally,  such  combinations  are  termed 
"  conspiracies,"  and  heavy  penalties  are  prescribed,  both  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  while  each  day's  violation  of  the  law 
is,  as  in  Texas,  made  a  distinct  offense.  Just  how  the  trusts 
will  ignore  all  these  is  far  from  clear. 

However,  the  supreme  court  of  Arkansas  has  dealt  the 
anti-trust  law  there — and  Arkansas  furnished  the  model  to 
Texas — what  seems  almost  a  fatal  blow.  The  decision  was 
in  relation  to  insurance  companies,  being  in  effect  that  they 
could  not  be  punished  for  making  combinations  outside 
Arkansas  to  control  prices  within.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general  that  this  decision  nullifies 
the  law.  If  it  does  so,  the  reason  for  the  call  issued  by 
Sayers  becomes  plainer. 

Suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  law  in  Missouri, 
according  to  which,  as  applied  in  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, the  debtor  of  a  trust  can  not  be  made  to  discharge 
the  obligation,  contravenes  the  constitutional  provision  re- 
garding the  impairment  of  contracts.  To  offset  this  is  set 
up  the  claim  that  a  trust,  having  no  valid  existence,  has  no 
power  to  enter  into  a  contract.  Many  questions  similarly 
perplexing  are  sure  to  arise,  settlement  will  take  long,  and 
in  the  interval  trade  conditions  remain  subject  to  unease. 
Federal  law  is  as  yet  ineffective,  although  the  old  scheme  of 
William  Windom  of  withdrawing  the  benefit  of  the  tariff 
from  any  oppressive  trust  is  being  revivified.  This  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  part  of  the  Dingley  bill,  save  that  the 
author  of  the  bill  had  been  so  harried  by  the  obstruction  of 
Democrats  that  he  feared  to  add  a  clause  that  would  tend  to 
lengthen  dicussion  and  offer  new  excuse  for  delay.  jl]Mrt 


In  private  life  the  one  who  lies  is  despised,  and  to  apply  to 
a  man  the  epithet  tersely  charging  him  with 
uttering  ubtrath  is  reckoned  among  most 
grievous  insults.  The  polite  lie,  perhaps 
objectionable  in  morals,  is  really  not  severely  condemned, 
for  it  smooths  over  many  rough  places.  "  Not  at  home  " 
may  be  a  fiction,  but  better  far  than  "  Decline  to  meet  you." 
The  malicious  lie  can  have  no  defense,  and  the  thrifty  lie, 
not  morally  to  be  sustained,  nevertheless  continues  to  build 
up  fortunes.  A  lie  does  not  need  to  be  spoken.  It  may 
take  the  form  of  a  salted  mine,  a  gold  brick,  or  watered 
stock. 

The  public  lie  is  on  a  basis  of  its  own.  The  language  of 
diplomacy  in  some  countries  is  merely  falsehood  polished. 
Political  harangues  and  editorials,  platforms,  promises,  are 
often  so  interwoven  with  flowery  invention  that  if  denuded 
of  all  but  facts  the  framework  would  not  be  worth  noticing. 
When  an  orator,  beating  the  air,  proclaims  that  unless  his 
party  triumphs  the  country  will  be  ruined,  and  that  without 
the  return  to  Congress  of  the  eminent  statesmen  and  patriot 
Bill  Jones  the  party  can  not  triumph,  he  is  lying.  What  he 
means  is  that  if  Bill  Jones  fails  of  reelection  a  certain  orator 
will  not  get  the  sinecure  in  view,  and  may  have  to  go  to 
work.  After  this  fashion  has  glittering  exaggeration  come 
into  use.  The  speaker  strives  to  make  an  impression.  He 
does  not  expect  literally  to  be  believed. 

As  to  diplomatic  lying,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  show 
that  it  prevails  chiefly  among  the  Latin  races,  but  those 
holding  this  view  include  the  French  among  the  Latins, 
whereas  they  are  of  Celtic  origin.  Nevertheless,  their 
statesmen  have  been  quick  to  realize  the  value  of  a  lie,  and 
without  sign  of  scruple  have  resorted  to  its  use.  In  war, 
Napoleon  deliberately  sought  to  deceive  his  soldiers,  telling 
them  the  clamor  of  coming  troops  was  made  by  reinforce- 
ments, yet  knowing  it  made  by  the  foe.  Julius  Caesar  would 
have  scorned  such  a  course.  The  Romans,  indeed,  were 
averse  to  lying,  and  brutal  with  the  truth.  The  English,  as 
a  race,  are  truthful,  and  so  are  Americans,  but  so  at  variance 
are  their  conceptions  that  they  seem  to  stand  on  different 
planes.  The  element  of  humor,  lacking  in  one  and  marked 
in  the  other,  accounts  for  this.  An  American  paper  will 
print  as  a  roaring  jest  somethiog  the  journalist  across  the 
water  will  in  all  solemnity  accept,  and  when  there  follows 
the  inevitable  exposure,  refuse  to  join  in  the  laugh,  but  ex- 
press amazement,  not  devoid  of  horror.  Notwithstanding 
this,  American  papers,  in  relation  to  the  great  events  of  the 
world,  are  as  accurate  as  others,  seldom  printing  that  in- 
tended to  deceive,  and  even  then  erring  no  more  grossly 
than  the  censor,  who  would  suppress  facts  or  render  them 
inaccessible. 

Much  that  might  be  classed  as  lying  is,  after  all,  harm 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


.  less,  as  when  the   Oriental,   bowing,   says  :    "  I   kiss  your 
excellency's  foot,"  and  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  doing 

SO.  Jihut 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  author,  has  published  a  spirited  protest 
against  the  alleged    practice  of    Robertson 


Ethics  of 
Criticism. 


Nicoll  of  publishing  reviews  of  the  same 
books  over  as  many  different  signatures,  in  as 
many  different  newspapers  and  critical  journals.  Dr.  Doyle 
thinks  that  a  check  should  be  put  upon  this  wholesale  way  of 
lifting  or  crushing  a  book,  and  expresses  a  fear  that  a  com- 
bination might  easily  be  formed  for  suppressing  a  new  writer. 
He  suggests  that  as  authors  have  the  right  to  say  that  their 
works  shall  not  be  advertised  in  objectionable  papers,  they 
may  be  compelled,  with  the  cooperation  of  publishers,  to 
boycott  the  offending  papers. 

Mr.  Nicoll  has  replied,  saying  that  his  pseudonyms  are 
known  to  stand  for  him  ;  that  he  has  never  tried  to  crush  a 
new  writer  ;  that  there  is  no  danger  of  combinations  to  do 
so  ;  that  he  sees  no  harm,  etc.  Taking  it  all  through,  the 
discussion  amounts  to  nothing. 

It  is  always  surprising  to  see  the  sensitiveness  with  which 
most  authors  regard  criticisms  of  their  work.  They  know, 
of  course,  best  of  all,  that  as  a  critic  has  put  nothing  of  his 
life,  his  hopes,  his  aspirations,  his  aims  into  the  book  that  he 
reviews,  he  can  not  possibly  understand  it  as  well  as  the 
author,  and  hence  that  his  criticism  must  be  shallow.  That 
is  true  ;  still  the  critic,  though  but  one  of  the  many  casual 
readers  of  the  book,  is  a  trained  reader,  quicker  than  other 
readers  to  see  defects  of  which  the  author  was  unconscious, 
and  as  quick  to  see  merit.  His  purpose  is  not  to  instruct 
the  author,  but  to  inform  the  reader.  If  the  author  reads 
criticisms  of  his  work,  that  is  his  own  affair.  Now  and 
then  he  may  get  a  hint  of  some  value  ;  but  if  he  reads  them 
in  any  but  a  coldly  judicial  frame  of  mind  he  will  be  more 
confused  than  benefited,  more  angered  than  pleased,  more 
weakened  than  strengthened.  We  should  think  that  the  best 
plan  for  him  is  not  to  read  them  at  all,  but  aim  always  to  give 
forth  the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  let  his  own  conscience  be 
his  one  safe  critic.  If  an  author's  aim  is  commercial  suc- 
cess, his  returns  from  his  publisher  will  be  the  best  indica- 
tion. The  popular  success  of  a  book  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  sales  alone  ;  and  that  is  something  beyond  the 
purview  of  the  critics. 

That  there  must  continue  to  be  an  eternal  warfare  between 
authors  and  critics  is  unavoidable.  As  a  mother  will  listen 
to  kindly  and  wise  advice  from  trusted  friends  concerning 
the  management  of  her  children,  she  will  likely  weigh  it 
carefully  and  decide  impartially  upon  its  value.  So  a  kindly 
hint  to  an  author  from  a  wise  and  friendly  editor  or  pub- 
lisher will  be  more  valuable  to  him  than  all  the  criticisms  of 
all  the  critics  in  the  world  ;  and  there  is  nothing  better  that 
an  author  can  do  than  have  his  editor  or  publisher  believe 
so  strongly  in  his  good  sense  as  to  feel  at  liberty  to  make 
suggestions  that  in  his  best  judgment  would  prove  helpful. 

Authors,  as  a  rule,  greatly  overestimate  the  effect  of 
criticism  on  the  public.  Probably  not  one  reader  in  a 
hundred  reads  or  cares  to  read  what  the  critics  say.  Books 
containing  the  elements  of  popularity  make  their  way  in 
complete  disregard  of  the  critics.  Similarly,  no  efforts  by 
critics  to  make  a  book  popular  that  lacks  the  inherent  ele- 
ments of  popularity  have  ever  succeeded  or  will  ever  suc- 
ceed. Books  fail  or  succeed  on  the  simple  force  of  the 
word  of  mouth — the  damnation  or  recommendation  made 
by  friend  to  friend. 

All  this  being  so,  criticism  may  rightly  be  viewed  as  a 
thing  apart — a  camp-follower  in  the  wake  of  the  army  that 
goes  forth  to  battle.  Yet  in  judicious  hands  it  is  an  ex- 
quisite art,  but  an  art  in  which  the  artist  is  necessarily  more 
conspicuous  than  his  product.  Like  the  author,  he  is  an  en- 
tertainer— more  than  that,  an  instructor.  Although  assum- 
ing the  position  of  judge,  his  judgment  is  useless,  since  it 
carries  no  enforceable  penalties.  }%bMXt 


at  the  Peace 
Conference. 


When  the  Czar  of  Russia  issued  his  invitation  to  the  powers 
A  to  send  delegates  to  a  peace  conference,  the 

question  of  disarmament  was  regarded  as 
the  one  that  would  hold  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  discussions.  The  delegates  had  barely  con- 
vened, however,  when  it  became  apparent  that  nothing  would 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  nations  of  Europe 
will  not  consider  any  proposal  to  reduce  their  standing 
armies,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  burden  that  their 
maintenance  imposes — even  the  Czar's  suggestion  that  there 
be  no  further  improvement  in  fire-arms  for  ten  years,  urged 
m  the  cause  of  economy,  was  rejected  despite  the  compro- 
mise suggested  by  a  Dutch  delegate  limiting  the  period  to 
five  years. 

In  view  of  this  failure,  those  having  at  heart  a  desire  to 
see  the  conference  accomplish  something  for  the  cause  for 
which  it  had  been  convened,  centred  their  hopes  upon 
arbitration.  Should  some  permanent  and  effective  scheme 
of  arbitration  be    adopted,  the  cause  of  disarmament,  and 


consequently  of  peace,  would  be  considerably  advanced. 
In  the  discussion  of  arbitration  the  delegates  from  this 
country  naturally  took  a  prominent  part,  and  presented  a 
scheme  which  they  had  prepared.  Briefly  outlined,  the 
scheme  provided  for  a  permanent  international  tribunal,  the 
members  of  which  should  be  selected  by  the  highest  courts 
of  the  countries  participating.  This  tribunal  should  be 
always  ready  to  hear  and  decide  cases  between  nations 
under  its  own  code  of  procedure.  Questions  at  issue  were 
to  be  considered  only  with  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
The  British  plan,  presented  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  pro- 
poses that  each  of  the  countries  participating  shall  submit 
for  the  approval  of  the  others  the  names  of  two  persons 
who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  an  arbitration  tribunal. 
When  a  dispute  arises,  each  of  the  parties  is  to  select  from 
among  the  members  of  this  tribunal  as  many  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  them  to  try  the  dispute.  Each  of  the 
parties  has  a  further  right  to  name  one  or  more  judges,  not 
members  of  the  tribunal,  who  shall  act  with  the  members 
thus  selected.  The  Russian  delegates  have  proposed  a 
third  plan,  which  provides  that  the  conference  shall  choose 
five  powers  to  be  called  upon  to  arbitrate  disputes.  Each  of 
these  powers  is  to  appoint  a  judge,  and  these  five  shall  con- 
stitute a  tribunal,  with  head-quarters  at  The  Hague,  the  ex- 
penses to  be  borne  by  all  of  the  signatory  powers  in  the 
same  proportions  as  for  the  existing  international  post-office 
bureau. 

The  drafting  committee  of  the  third  section,  having  the 
subject  of  arbitration  in  charge,  took  up  the  matter  a  few 
days  ago,  and  adopted  the  British  proposals  as  the  basis  for 
their  discussion.  The  American  delegates  have  announced 
that  this  action  does  not  involve  the  abandonment  of  their 
scheme,  but  that  it  will  be  submitted  by  the  drafting  com- 
mittee to  the  third  section  with  its  own  draft,  and  there 
discussed  on  its  merits.  It  is  announced  that  the  Rus- 
sian plan  will  not  .be  pushed.  The  British  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  not  calling  for  the  expense  of  a  permanent 
sitting  tribunal,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  understood,  has 
been  favored.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  not  requiring  the  members  to  be  selected  by  judicial 
bodies,  thereby  opening  the  door  for  political  influences,  and 
this  weakness  is  increased  by  the  provision  allowing  the 
selection  of  members  and  the  appointment  of  outside 
judges. 

In  the  meantime,  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  question  may  be  gathered  from  events  that  have  oc- 
curred even  while  the  conference  is  conducting  its  discus- 
sions. In  the  dispute  with  Canada  this  government — one 
of  the  foremost  in  urging  this  subject — declined  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  to  arbitration,  and 
Great  Britain — equally  prominent — is  making  active  prepara- 
tions for  war  with  the  Boers,  while  it  is  generally  believed 
that  any  proposal  to  arbitrate  will  be  declined  by  that  power. 
In  the  meantime  Germany  has  assumed,  in  the  conference, 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  any  plan  of  arbitration  upon 
grounds  which,  as  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  very  mildly  sug- 
gested, "  showed  a  view  of  statecraft  which  many  might  con- 
sider not  altogether  modern."  The  outlook  for  any  action 
by  the  conference  establishing  an  arbitration  tribunal  is  not 
very  bright  at  this  time.  The  cause  has  advanced,  however, 
and  it  will  continue  to  advance  just  as  rapidly  as  the  people 
are  ready  to  accept  it.  j,^ 

Something  of  a  stir  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Stanford's 
Mrs  Stanford  stipulation  with  the  trustees  of  Stanford 
and  the  University  that  no  more  than  five  hundred 

Girls.  g,^    sj,au   ^e   admitted    to   the   school,  no 

matter  how  great  the  number  of  boys.  The  only  reason 
that  she  seemed  willing  to  give  was  that  the  institution  was 
designed  for  the  education  of  young  men,  not  young  women, 
and  that  the  large  proportion  of  girls  in  attendance  threatens 
to  turn  the  school  eventually  into  a  girls'  school. 

Suppose  that  it  was  the  original  intention  that  Stanford 
should  be  primarily  a  school  for  the  education  of  young 
men  ;  would  that  fact  necessarily  prevent  its  being  made 
into  a  school  for  young  women  ?  If  the  school  would  be 
just  as  useful  in  training  girls  as  in  training  boys,  would 
Mrs.  Stanford  object  to  its  being  a  girls'  school  ?  We  sus- 
pect that  the  kind-hearted  woman  has  reasons  that  she  thinks 
might  just  as  well  not  be  stated. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  speculate  on  them.  Per- 
haps she  regards  men  as  the  prime  factor  in  the  concerns  of 
life  with  which  an  education  has  most  to  do.  Possibly  she 
imagines  that  the  good  old  way  of  giving  a  girl  a  seminary 
or  high-school  education  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
womanhood,  and  of  humanity  indirectly.  We  imagine  that 
she  found  the  life  of  a  girl  in  a  great  institution  like  Stan- 
ford, where  there  are  hardly  any  restrictions  upon  girls  ex- 
cept their  own  sense  of  right  (which  inexperience  may  not 
always  guarantee  to  be  the  best),  not  calculated  to  refine 
and  build  her  girlhood  into  strong,  dainty,  sweet  woman- 
hood. 

Perhaps   she  had  an  inkling  of  some  of  the  things  that 


girls  have  to  endure,  some  of  the  temptations  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  in  institutions  managed  almost  exclusively  by 
men.  Likely  she  heard  stories  of  girls  becoming  infatuated 
with  sleek  and  unctuous  professors.  Perhaps  she  has  taken 
into  account  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  young  girls,  their 
proneness  to  hero-worship,  their  romantic  ideals,  and  the 
other  beautiful  weaknesses  that  give  them  a  special  charm 
and  make  them  easy  prey.  Likely  she  desired  to  limit  the 
number  of  girls  thus  exposed,  and  that  she  hoped  there 
would  come  through  the  ordeal  a  sufficient  number  of  that 
number  to  make  good  and  useful  women. 

Or,  possibly,  she  did  not  wish  to  increase  the  growing 
competition  between  men  and  women  in  the  world's  work. 
Perhaps  she  thinks  it  is  right  for  men  to  be  the  bread- 
winners, and  for  women  to  be  protected  and  provided  for. 
There  is  a  chance  that  she  may  have  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  present  movement — the  "  woman's  move- 
ment " — would  have  so  changed  and  strained  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  as  to  make  the  progress  of  civilization  more 
difficult.  May  be  she  imagined  that  men  and  women  should 
be  partners,  not  rivals  ;  that  the  strong  should  bear  the  heavy 
burdens  of  life,  the  weak  the  fine  burdens ;  that  as  men  and 
women  are  created  with  different  attributes,  qualities,  and 
capabilities  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  each  should  keep 
within  his  proper  bounds — each  do  the  things  that  nature 
has  set  to  be  done. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  reasons  were  Mrs. 
Stanford's,  and  it  is  understood  that  we  have  been  merely 
speculating.  Jlbart 

Whether  Hamlet  robed  his  melancholy  in  layers  of  adipose 
Hamlet  tissue,  or  was  lean  to  the  point  befitting  a 

on  the  state  of  mind  habitually  gloomy,  will  in  all 

Scalbs.  probability   never  be  settled.     An  effort  in 

the  direction  has  been  made,  but  progress  stopped  at  the 
point  when  an  eminent  French  critic  found  a  sword  wander- 
ing about  within  his  own  abdominal  walls,  disturbing  the  re- 
pose of  his  interior  mechanism.  The  affair  was  a  French 
duel,  with  the  added  novelty  of  copious  gore.  It  was 
fought  between  Catulle  Mendes  and  M.  Vanor.  Conten- 
tion had  arisen  as  to  the  weight  and  belt  measure  of  Ham- 
let. Authorities  seeming  to  conflict,  the  two  repaired  to  a 
sequestered  spot  to  fight  the  question  to  a  finish.  That 
they  succeeded  in  doing  this  can  hardly  be  claimed  •  but 
Mendes,  in  the  ardor  of  his  faith,  presented  a  bold  and  un- 
protected front,  the  which  Vanor  punctured,  so  Mendes 
acquired  at  least  a  temporary  finish  for  personal  use,  though 
the  waiting  world  still  pants  for  information.  Alas  !  there 
is  none.  Hamlet  was  never  put  on  record  by  the  Bertillon 
system.  He  was  never,  so  far  as  records  show,  even  ex- 
amined for  life  insurance.  Vital  statistic  tables  contain  no 
mention  of  him.  About  all  there  is  to  judge  by  is  a  re- 
mark of  the  queen,  a  lady  not  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
that  the  prince  had  grown  "fat  and  scant  of  breath."  But 
this  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  possibly  meaning  such  a 
physical  condition  as  a  modern  prize-fighter  is  in  when  he 
fails  to  train  down  fine  enough.  Fatness  is  a  relative  term, 
conveying  no  specific  intelligence. 

Over  against  the  queen's  comment  may  be  placed  the  fact 
that  Hamlet  was  occasionally  quick  of  motion,  and  that  his 
expressed  sentiments  can  hardly  be  imagined  as  welling  up 
from  an  oleaginous  individuality.  He  did  not  think  fatly. 
Not  that  he,  by  any  means,  approximated  the  living  skeleton 
of  museum  fame.  He  could  have  been  well-built,  athletic, 
and  sinewy,  yet  lean  as  a  crow.  The  public  is  hardly  ready 
to  accept  a  fat  Hamlet,  any  more  than  a  tow-headed  one  of 
strawberry  complexion.  Would  it  have  a  paunchless  Falstaff 
or  a  de-eared  Bottom  ? 

At  first  the  cabled  news  merely  mentioned  the  duel  and 
its  cause,  leaving  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  advocate  of  lean- 
ness and  the  advocate  of  fatness,  but  later  this  strange 
defect  was  remedied  and  we  learned  that  Vanor  took  the 
latter  position.  Nor  can  he  be  wholly  condemned  for  this. 
Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  Mendes  wanted 
to  make  Hamlet  of  rail-like  thinness,  of  a  lissom,  Bernhardt 
type.  We  assume  Vanor  to  have  had  no  notion  that  Hamlet 
waddled  and  quivered,  a  heaving  mountain  of  flesh,  panting 
and  perspiring.  Indeed,  in  taking  the  fat  end  of  the  con- 
troversy, he  probably  had  in  mind  the  protecting  of  Hamlet 
against  the  charge  of  being  a  rack  of  bones.  That  his 
sword  vindicated  him  may  be  taken  as  an  omen  of  approval 
It  is  best  to  ignore  the  circumstance  that  Mendes  is  so  bad 
a  swordsman  as  to  be  in  danger  of  cutting  himself,  should 
an  opponent  miss.  We  do  not  figure  out  why  there  should 
be  hope  through  sword-play  of  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  Hamlet,  but  if  there  is  anything  in  the  method,  let 
it  be  pursued  further.  We  would  all  like  to  know  about 
this.  rihl,( 
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A   RAFFLE   FOR   A   SOUL. 


The  Fatal  Hazard  of  a  Fiesta. 


The  rains  had  been  very  slow  in  coming  that  year,  and  as 
a  natural  sequence  there  was  an  unusually  hot  and  unhealthy 
spring,  followed  by  a  "tifo"  epidemic,  and  a  death-rate  of 
something  like  two  huodred  cases  per  week.  Of  course, 
the  better-off  people  were  not  obliged  to  remain  in  Madre 
de  Dios  for  the  fever  ;  and  they  did  not.  At  first  sign  of 
the  plague  they  fled — they  were  safe.  But  for  the  poorer 
people  of  the  cargador  and  criada  class  there  was  no  such 
refuge — they  had  no  money,  and  without  money  not  even  a 
cargador  or  a  criada  can  travel.  Wherefore,  as  before  said, 
the  death-rate  was  very  heavy  that  year.  In  vain  did  the 
one  padre  and  his  friend  the  medico  labor  with  the  sick  and 
dying  until,  succumbing  themselves  to  the  fever,  there  was 
no  one  to  do  anything.  There  was  not  even  any  one  to  say 
prayers  for  the  dying  ;  that,  in  after  times,  was  the  thought 
that  most  hurt  surviving  relatives  and  friends.  For  before 
the  breath  was  fairly  out  of  a  plague  victim,  he  was  taken 
away  and  buried,  without  ceremony,  in  the  panteon  outside 
of  the  village — this  with  the  idea  in  view  of  removing  infec- 
tion. But  then,  in  Mexico,  precautions  are  rarely  taken 
until  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  be  of  any  good. 

And  when,  at  last,  the  rains  did  come,  the  population  of 
Madre  de  Dios  had  been  cut  down  by  a  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  ;  there  was  no  family  without  one  or  more  members 
missing,  and,  above  all,  the  beloved  padre  had  been  taken. 
In  his  place  there  was  now  a  dirty,  bearded,  half-bred  In- 
dian, who  had  been  the  old  padre's  segundo.  Bad  enough 
to  come  back  out  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  it 
was  still  worse  to  find  Padre  Anselmo  gone,  and  the 
"Indio" — as  the  ex-segundo  was  called — in  his  place.  To 
the  peon  classes  of  Mexico  the  personality  of  their  priest 
means  much,  and  there  was  in  reality  more  mourning  over 
the  Aez&  padre  than  over  husbands,  wives,  and  children  who 
had  been  taken,  for  the  old  man  bad  been  both  clergyman, 
father,  and  dear  friend  to  many  a  poor  peon. 

The  drouth  had  ruined  the  alfalfa  and  frijole  crops  :  there 
was  no  maize  for  the  tortillas,  and  the  poor  burros  and  goats 
were  half  starved.  So  that  the  outlook  for  the  people  of 
Madre  de  Dios  was  not  a  happy  one,  to  say  the  least. 
Oiher  classes  and  other  races  might  have  succumbed  or  left 
the  curse-stricken  town.  But  your  peon  of  Mexico — a  being 
three  parts  fatalist  and  the  other  part  "  quien  sabe" — is  hard 
to  tear  up  from  the  roots.  For  which  reason  the  people  of 
Madre  de  Dios  mourned  and  said  helpless  prayers  for  their 
dead,  and  then  bestirred  themselves — as  Indians  bestir — to 
get  food,  and,  above  all,  dinero  with  which  to  pay  Padre 
Tomas  the  "  Indio  "  for  masses  for  the  dead.  Because  that 
gentleman,  secure  in  his  position  and  the  thought  that  the 
reverend  archbishop  could  hardly  get  any  other  priest  to 
take  charge  of  this  accursed,  fever- scourged  town,  refused 
to  say  the  aviisas  other  than  for  money ;  he  had  no  time  to 
waste  in  prayers  for  the  dead,  when  there  were  so  many  of 
the  iiviDg  to  look  after.  "  Maria  Sanctissima,  what  did  they 
expect?" 

There  was  so  little  chance  to  make  money,  for  the  prin- 
cipal industry — that  of  working  in  the  cane-fields  and  sugar 
haciendas — had  been  ruined,  also,  by  the  drought.  Only 
one  plantation,  through  its  irrigation  system,  had  been  left 
unhurt,  and  was  still  working.  There  workmen  were 
needed,  and  good  wages  were  paid.  But  one  fabrica  alone 
could  not  employ  several  hundred  workmen.  There  was 
plenty  of  rain  now,  however,  and  flowers  spring  up  quickly 
in  tropical  Mexico,  during  the  rains.  Besides  which,  the 
great  town  of  San  Luis,  only  a  few  leagues  distant,  needed 
flowers  for  the  markets  and  plazas;  there  had  been  few 
flowers  during  the  terrible  "dry  time"  just  over  with. 
Therefore,  many  of  the  people  set  to  work  raising  and  mar- 
keting the  "  flores,"  for  as  much  as  a  real  a  day  could  be 
made  thereby.  That  would  give  a  medio  for  tortillas  and 
frijoles,  and  another  medio  for  Padre  Tomas,  paying  one 
prayer,  at  least,  perchance  for  the  feeble  old  mother,  who 
had  been  taken  away  during  the  days  of  the  plague,  or  a 
supplication  for  a  wife  or  husband,  cut  down  in  days  of 
prime,  or  perhaps  a  prayer  that  the  merciful  Virgin  would 
permit  the  quick  passing  through  Purgatory  of  little  Ninito. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  people  who  did 
not  want  to  work  for  money,  and  yet  who  wanted  prayers 
said  for  loved  ones,  dead  and  unprayed  for,  during  the 
plague.  To  this  class  belonged  Chatta,  who  lived  in  No.  8 
Callejon  de  Dolores.  She  had  escaped  the  plague,  although 
many  of  the  other  people  in  the  house  had  died.  Not  that 
Chatta  wanted  to  offer  up  prayers  for  her  own  account — 
many  a  year  had  passed  since  Chatta  had  prayed  !  Because 
Chatta  was  not  a  religious  woman,  even  though  she  was, 
in  her  bold,  gaudy  beauty,  the  very  prettiest  muchacha 
in  the  village,  as  Teodoro,  her  husband,  had  always  said. 
Poor  Teodoro  ;  he  had  been  taken,  too,  during  the  tifo  time. 
And  because  he  had  fiercely  hated,  and  loved,  and  abused 
Chatta  by  turns,  she  now  wanted  money  to  pay  for  masses 
for  him.  For  herself  she  did  not  care  ;  Teodoro  himself  had 
often  told  her,  with  brutal  frankness,  that  women  such  as 
she  could  expect  only  the  "  Infierno,"  both  in  this  world  and 
after  it,  too.  At  any  rate,  even  a  sinful  woman  could  pay 
for  masses  for  her  husband's  soul !  Teodoro  had  not 
thought  about  that. 

That  Teodoro's  mother,  old  Estrella,  would  attend  to  such 
masses  never  occurred  to  Chatta.  To  begin  with,  Estrella 
was  "  muy  triste "  and  very  religious  ;  so  much  so  that 
Teodoro  would  not  live  in  the  house  with  her,  and  only 
carea  for  the  money  that  she  gave  him  from  the  washing  of 
the  ropa.  For,  of  course,  she  had  given  him  what  he 
asked  ;  poor  Teodoro,  he  had  been  so  "  simpatico,"  and  so 
good-looking.  And  now  he  was  dead,  with  no  prayers  said 
over  him  and  no  candles  to  light  him  to  Purgatory.  Know- 
ing him  as  she  had  done,  Chatta  was  sure  that  he  was  in 
Puigatory,  and  until  he  was  out  she  would  know  no  peace. 
fi-  •  Chatta  was  very  much  afraid  of  espantos,  and  it  was 
r   ci  to  forget  the  eL_  of  "  La  Bella,"  one  of  her  amigas, 


who,  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  man  she  had  ruined, 
had  taken  her  own  life.  Sometimes  tired  and  afraid  of 
everything,  Chatta  was  horribly  afraid  to  die,  and  to  see 
Teodoro's  ghost  would  mean  death.  Therefore  she  must 
have  him  prayed  out  of  Purgatory  ;  but  without  money, 
how  could  it  be  done  ? 

In  vain  did  she  rack  her  brain  with  plans  to  get  money  ; 
there  were  no  dances,  now,  in  these  dreary  times  ;  there  was 
no  musica,  nor  more  of  anything  that  diverted.  And,  after 
all  these  years,  how  could  she  do  drudging,  honest  work? 
Impossible  !     But  how  to  get  money  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  old  mother  of  Teodoro  was  working  and 
toiling,  day  and  night,  to  gain  money  for  the  praying  of 
Teodoro  out  of  Purgatory.  Heretofore,  what  money  Teo- 
doro had  not  demanded  of  her  had  gone  in  prayers  for  the 
little  daughter,  dead  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  beautiful  rib- 
bons, and  beads  and  laces  for  the  adornment  of  "  La  Virgen." 
But  Padre  Tomas  charged  now  as  much  as  a  real  for  a 
very  short  prayer,  having  raised  his  prices  ;  double  work  in 
the  washing  of  ropa,  and  vending  of  flowers  had  therefore 
become  necessary.  Because  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  leave 
one  who  has  been  anything  to  you,  helpless  and  tormented 
in  Purgatory.  As  Padre  Tomas  solemnly  announced,  it 
would  mean  extra  years  in  Purgatory  for  one's  self,  besides 
the  espantos  of  dead  ones  that  would  of  a  surety  appear 
nightly  to  their  neglectful  relatives.  Estrella,  being  a  re- 
ligious old  soul,  of  course  believed  her  priest,  and  at  once 
redoubled  her  work,  toiling  far  into  the  night  at  her  washing- 
stones,  with  only  one  cheap  little  candle  to  make  a  light. 
Teodoro  had  not  been  a  good  son,  and  the  little  dead 
daughter  might  still  be  in  Purgatory,  but  the  Virgin  would 
surely  help,  if  she  worked  very  hard  and  gave  the  priest  all 
her  money,  in  getting  them  both  out  ! 

Now,  it  was  a  long  time  since  the  plague — as  much  as 
five  months — and  as  it  was  beautiful  weather,  and  cool  rains 
fell  every  afternoon,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  more 
plague,  the  annual  fiesta  was  at  last  decided  upon.  It  would 
have  to  be  held  on  a  very  small  scale,  to  be  sure,  with  only 
one  roulette  table,  and  very  few  cocks  to  fight — no  corridas 
de  loros,  because  they  cost  so  much.  But  still  there  would 
be  the  music — there  is  always  music  in  Mexico — and  ihe 
caballitos  (cheap  merry-go-rounds),  and  one  could  be  to 
some  extent  "  diverted."  For  your  peon  does  not  wish  to 
always  remember  his  grief  ;  far  better  does  he  think  it  to 
forget,  and  enjoy  to-day  what  poor  good  the  gods  may  send. 
For  what  woes  may  the  morrow  bring — sabe  Dios  / 

So,  with  much  rejoicing,  preparations  for  the  fiesta  went 
on.  Chatta,  for  the  first  time  in  her  pleasure-loving  life, 
was  careless  as  to  whether  there  was  a  fiesta  or  not  ;  in 
truth,  the  poor  woman  was  ill  and  tortured  in  mind.  One 
could  easily  see  that.  Her  pretty,  plump  flesh  had  fallen 
away  ;  her  face  was  as  thin  and  sad  as  Estrella1  s,  and  her 
great  eyes  were  larger  and  blacker  than  ever  before.  Be- 
sides, she  now  drank  daily  many  copas  of  fiery  mescal — ihe 
strongest  and  most  cutting  of  all  intoxicants — so  that  she 
might  "  forget."  For  she  was  of  a  verity  haunted,  just  as 
she  had  feared  ;  nightly  she  could  see  Teodoro,  in  his 
shroud,  white,  drawn,  and  tormented,  soundlessly  reproach- 
ing her,  cursing  and  weeping.  And  she  had  no  money  to 
pay  the  padre  to  put  him  at  rest — all  of  it  had  to  go  in 
mescal  and  cognac.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  She  could  not 
do  without  the  cognac  and  Padre  Tomas  would  not  pray 
without  pay.  She  decided  that  she  would  go  to  the  priest, 
tell  him  all  again  (as  she  had  done  before  many  times),  and 
threaten  him  this  time  with  the  curse  of  a  haunted  soul  if 
he  would  not  pray  her  dead  husband  out  of  Purgatory. 

Truly,  the  poor  creature  was  half-crazed,  and  as  she  stum- 
bled along  to  the  padre's  house,  she  drunkenly  wished  that 
she  had  brought  her  dagger ;  if  the  priest  refused,  she  could 
then  kill  him  !  Her  eyes  were  swollen  and  horrible  ;  her 
rebozo  had  fallen  off,  and  her  red  skirts  dragged  in  the  dust 
of  the  street.  She  was  an  ugly  sight,  and  little  children  fled, 
crying,  from  her.  Drunken  and  tortured,  Chatta  was  no 
longer  "  mas  bonita  que  las  estrellas,"  and  even  the  knot  of 
men  gathered  in  front  of  the  church,  spelling  out  a  poster 
pasted  on  the  wall,  barely  glanced  at  her.  Poor  Chatta  ; 
even  men  would  no  longer  look  at  her  !  But  perhaps  it  was 
because  they  were  so  engrossed  in  the  bill.  What  could  it 
be?  She  pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd,  and,  reading 
the  poster,  found  that  it  was  a  notice  from  the  padre, 
through  which  he  offered  a  novel  addition  to  the  attractions 
of  the  fiesta,  in  the  shape  of  a  raffle  for  a  soul 7  Chatta  read 
it  over  several  times  very  caretully,  her  heart  beating  joy- 
fully, for  here  was  a  chance  ;  poor  Teodoro  might  yet  be 
saved  !     The  poster  said  : 

"A  raffle  for  a  soul  will  be  held  at  our  blessed  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer, on  the  first  day  of  the  fUsta  of  San  Marcos,  at  which  one 
bleeding  and  tortured  soul  will  be  released  from  Purgatory  to  Heaven, 
according  to  a  certain  selected  number  in  this  most  holy  lottery. 
Tickets,  twenty-five  cents  each.  To  be  had  of  the  father  in  charge. 
Will  you,  sinful  ones,  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  twenty -five  cents, 
leave  your  loved  ones  to  bum  for  ages  in  Purgatory  ?  " 

Twenty-five  cents  a  chance — and  one  chance  might  free 
Teodoro  !  Had  poor  Chatta  been  a  good  woman  she  would 
have  said  (as  did  old  Estrella)  :  "  Gracios  a  Dios  y  la  Vir- 
gen !  "  But  for  an  unfaithful  wife  to  thank  God  and  the 
Virgin  would  have  been  out  of  place.  Instead,  Chatta 
reeled  homeward,  to  take  some  more  mescal  for  the  steady- 
ing of  her  nerves,  and  to  amass  together  enough  plata  for 
the  purchase  of  three  or  more  chances.  She  must  win  the 
prize  ;  she  must  get  Teodoro  out  of  torment  1  Otherwise, 
she  would  soon  be  there  herself. 


Padre  Tomas  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  better  time  for 
his  soul-raffling.  To  begin  with,  it  was  fiesta  time,  when  the 
soul  of  the  peon  yearns  for  gambling  and  raffling,  whether 
it  be  for  frijoles  or  silver  dollars.  And  then,  the  chances 
were  cheap — only  two  reales  each — nearly  any  one  could 
afford  one  or  two  of  them,  particularly  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  with  the  winning  number  a  poor  tortured  and 
"  bleeding"  soul  could  be  taken  from  Purgatory  !  Besides, 
such  raffles  were  as  yet  new  in  Madre  de  Dios,  though 
many  of  them  had  been  held,  an  old  cargador  remembered, 


in  Cuautla  ;  a  big  one  had  also  been  carried  on  in  Toluca. 
Of  a  verity,  Padre  Tomas  was  not  such  a  one  as  old  Padre 
Anselmo  had  been  (the  Virgin  rest  his  soul).  But  then, 
Padre  Anselmo  had  been  prejudiced  and  old-fashioned  in 
his  dislike  for  raffling  and  the  playing  of  such  games,  and 
Padre  Tomas  was  more  liberal.  Because  what  thing  could 
be  so  exciting  and  productive  of  so  much  amusement  as  a 
raffle  ?     Madre  Sanctissima,  there  was  nothing  so  good  ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  Padre  Tomas  I 
reckoned  up,  with  greedy  chuckles,  that  nearly  two  hundred 
chances  had  been  taken  in  the  soul-raffle — no  bad  showing  ! 
He  counted  the  sum  total  by  reales — for  the  "  Indio  "  was 
no  educated  man — and  chuckled  and  slapped  his  fat  sides  ; 
what  a  haul  it  was  !  Now  he  must  go  out  and  announce 
the  lucky  figure  to  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  raffle,  for 
the  church-yard  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  "  poor 
fools,"  who  had  been  waiting  there  for  hours  to  hear  the  re- 
sult from  the  lips  of  the  most  holy  padre. 

The  tickets,  made  by  the  priest  himself  out  of  coarse 
white  paper,  were  lying  scattered  at  random  about  his  room. 
He  finished  his  chocolate  and  shouted  to  the  cook  to  bring 
him  another  cup  before  he  leaned  over  and  at  random 
picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  bearing  the  number  99.  He 
kept  the  slip  in  his  dirty  hand  as  he  drank  the  second  cup 
of  chocolate,  and  speculated  amusedly  as  to  who  would  hold 
the  corresponding  number.  He  rather  hoped  it  would  be 
the  half-drunken  woman,  Chatta,  who  had  come  to  him  so 
many  times  imploring  and  begging,  between  hiccoughs  and 
maudlin  tears,  that  he  pray  some  dead  peon  or  other  out  of 
Purgatory.  How  her  face  haunted  one  ! — Bah  !  There, 
perhaps  he  had  best  go  and  relieve  the  minds  of  the  fools 
out  there. 

He  got  up  and  slipped  on  over  his  greasy  black  clothes  an 
elaborately  embroidered  stole  ;  put  the  three-cornered  cap  on 
his  head,  and,  wiping  the  chocolate-stains  from  his  mouth, 
swaggered  out  to  the  assembled  crowd  of  silent,  tired  people, 
who  had  been  there,  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  vicario,  for 
hours  and  hours,  many  of  them  pitiful  in  their  intense 
anxiety  and  suspense. 

Most  of  them  were  women,  for  the  men  had  been  hard  to 
get  away  from  the  pulque  booths  and  music  of  the  caballitos 
— men  soon  forget  !  But  the  women  were  all  there,  and 
each  one  held  tightly  in  her  hand  one  or  more  scraps  of 
worn  paper,  and  kept  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  padre 
as  he  came  out  of  the  church  and  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence. 

Old  Estrella,  with  five  tickets  hid  carefully  under  her 
rebozo,  bent  her  head,  and  whispered  a  fervent  prayer  that 
the  number  would  be  one  that  would  free  Teodoro  or  the 
baby — the  baby  or  Teodoro. 

And  in  gaudy,  soiled  garments,  her  eyes  puffed  and 
swollen  (for  the  past  night's  dreams  had  been  awful  ones), 
and  face  horrible  to  look  at,  Chatta  stood  alone,  avoided  by 
all,  close  to  the  priest,  with  three  tickets  crumpled  in  her 
trembling,  hot  hands.  She  looked  at  Estrella,  and  half 
wished  that  she,  too,  could  pray — ah,  if  she  could  only  get 
the  premio  !     But  the  padre  was  now  speaking  : 

"  Numero  noventa  y  nueve.  Quien  ?  El  numero  noventa 
y  nueve !  " 

There  was  a  pause  that  seemed  to  last  for  hours,  and 
Chatta  fell  forward,  laughing  hysterically,  for  she  did  not 
hold  number  ninety-nine.  Then  a  great,  patient  sigh  swept 
through  the  crowd  as  a  tipsy  cargador  stumbled  forward, 
extending  a  greasy  ticket ;  he  had  bought  it  only  on  specu- 
lation, for  he  had  no  soul  to  pray  out  of  Purgatory. 

Well,    it    was    only    a   matter   of  chance   after    all,    and 
perhaps,  as  old   Estrella   sobbed  to  herself,  La  Virgen  and 
Dios  knew  best !     But  the  poor  Nifiita,  and  poor  Teodoro  ! 
******* 

Chatta  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay  at  the  fiesta  that  day, 
professing  utter  indifference  over  her  bad  luck  at  the  raffle. 
But  next  morning  a  slatternly  criada,  yawning  and  dirty- 
faced,  her  head  muffled  up  in  a  rebozo,  took  coffee  to  the 
woman's  room.  There  was  no  one  to  drink  it,  however, 
for  on  the  bed  lay  only  a  stiff  and  quiet  body,  still  in  fiesta 
garments,  with  ghastly  eyes  wide  open  and  a  sharp  dagger 
thrust  far  down  into  the  silent  breast.  On  the  tumbled 
quilt  were  found  three  pieces  of  crumpled,  reddened  paper, 
with  numbers  on  them,  poor  Chatta's  unavailing  chances  in 
the  raffle  for  a  soul.         G.  CUNYNGHAM  CUNNINGHAM. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1899. 


A  peculiar  misfortune  is  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  newspapers  of  Paris.  A 
lady,  whose  identity  is  concealed  under  the  initial  "  P,"  who 
lives  at  Vicezensac,  had  the  misfortune,  a  few  days  ago,  to 
drop  a  magnificent  ruby  ear-ring,  which  a  pet  dog  swallowed. 
Four  days  later  the  jewel  was  recovered  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
gastric  juice  had  turned  it  to  a  topaz  color.  Mme.  P. 
promptly  made  the  dog  swallow  the  remaining  ear-ring. 
Now  scientists  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  whether  it  will 
also  become  a  topaz.  jlhl„ 
m  m  m 

An  aftermath  of  the  famous  dollar-dinner  in  New  York, 
in  April  last,  is  a  dispute  between  the  committee  which  man- 
aged the  affair  and  the  caterer  who  served  the  meal,  over  an 
unsettled  balance,  claimed  by  the  caterer  to  be  a  large  sum. 
It  is  said  many  of  the  diners  have  failed  to  pay,  and  one 
member  of  the  committee  claims  one  hundred  dollars  com- 
mission from   the  caterer  for  having  got  him  the  contract. 

Jihart 

m  m  ^ 

A  new  recruit  in  the  First  Foot  Guards  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  is  seven  feet  four  and  one-half  inches  tall — the  tallest 
man  the  regiment  has  had  since  1850.  The  man's  name  is 
Rheinlander.  He  would  have  delighted  King  Frederick 
William  the  First.  ...„. 


The  question  whether  sheep  drink  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  silly  season  controversy  in  London.  Some  writers 
stand  up  for  the  Psalmist's  and  Wordsworth's  observations, 
while  others  try  to  prove  that  they  know  nothing  about 
sheeP-  ,u»K 


June  19,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


LONDON    SCORNS    ANGLOMANIACS. 

Only     Genuine     Americans     Admired     in     English     Snciety  —  Tin 

Bradley-Martins   Not  in    Favor  —  William    Waldorf   Astor    and 

His  Humble  Ancestor— The  Value  of  a  Great-Grandfather. 


11  The  English  Eighty,"  as  the  anglomaniacal  set  of  New 
Yorkers  led  by  Mrs.  Brad  ley- Martin  is  called,  will  find 
themselves  rather  out  of  it  this  season  in  London,  if  they 
have  not  begun  to  find  themselves  so  already.  The  London 
season  this  year  has  no  use  whatever  for  anglomaniacs. 
That  is  to  say,  the  English  people  who  compose  it  and 
make  it  have  not.  Never  before  were  Americans  and 
things  American  so  popular  as  they  are  in  London  at  the 
present  moment.  From  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill  (London  society's  American 
evergreeD)  down  to  the  Casino  Theatre  Company  of  New 
York  and  Tod  Sloan,  everything  "Yankee" — this  in  the 
English  sense — is  the  fashion.  But  it  must  be  genuine 
YaDkee.  No  so-called  Americans  with  eye-glasses  and 
covert  coats  and  trousers  turned  up  over  yellow  boots  will 
do.  No  New  Yorkers  with  affected  English  accent  (gener- 
ally always  wrong,  by-the-by)  need  apply.  All  the  back 
seats  of  the  show  are  reserved  for  them.  So  that  Mrs. 
Bradley-Martin's  good-by  banquet  in  New  York  on  the  eve 
of  her  departure  for  London  "  to  inaugurate  her  brilliant 
social  campaign  from  her  recently  purchased  residence  in 
Chesterfield  -  Gardens "  (vide  New  York  cable  letter  to 
Daily  Telegraph)  was  a  trifle  previous.  There  are  enough 
simon-pure  English  people  in  London  society  at  present 
without  needing  any  imitation  recruits  from  the  gilt-edged 
"  Eighty." 

Everywhere  is  this  American  tone  observable.  No  mat- 
ter where  you  go,  you  see  it  and  hear  it.  How  long  it  will 
last  at  this  extreme  pitch  is  quite  another  matter.  It  is  a 
difficult  question  to  settle.  The  leaning  toward  American 
ideas  has  been  going  on  in  society  for  some  time.  Ameri- 
can slang  has  been  picked  up  and  adopted.  People  say 
nowadays  "Do  you  tumble ?"  and  "Do  you  catch  on?" 
where  they  used  to  say  "  Don't  you  see?"  and  "Do  you 
understand?"  And  "Not  much"  is  heard  where  "No 
fear"  used  to  fit.  "No  fear"  and  "  Rather,"  indeed, 
seem  more  at  home  on  the  lips  of  just-landed  New  York 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  have  come  over  to  play  golf  and 
polo,  when  they  are  not  riding  in  the  park  or  liviDg  on  a 
house-boat  at  Henley.  "I  guess"  and  "I  reckon"  you 
frequently  hear  from  English  mouths,  and  not  as  a  sort  of 
fashionable  slang  taken  up  from  the  fashionable  people  of 
the  hour,  but  as  a  seriously  adopted  form  of  expression. 
Just  fancy  one  of  the  New  York  "English  Eighty"  saying 
"I  guess"  or  "I  reckon"!  And  yet  they  will  have  to 
come  back  to  it  if  they  want  recognition  in  London  this  sea- 
son. There  are  such  loads  and  loads  of  little  things  which 
show  this  American  bent,  if  one  could  but  remember  them. 
It  is  not  only  in  large,  prominent  instances  that  it  is  observ- 
able.    Of  course  I  am  only  referring  to  society  in  this. 

Admiration  for  America  does  not  exhibit  itself  so  intensely 
among  the  English  people  at  large.  Whatever  liking  you 
find  there  has  been  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  an 
Anglo-American  alliance  since  America  showed  her  fighting 
power  in  the  war  with  Spain.  No  man  has  so  keen  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  main  chance  as  your  Englishman.  And 
his  present  appreciation  of  America  is  of  that  quality  solely. 
America  would  make  an  advantageous  ally  for  England — 
especially  as  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  nation  under  the  sun 
could  be  got  to  form  an  alliance  with  "  perfidious  Albion." 
And  so,  I  think  I  may  put  it,  that  among  Englishmen  at 
large  Americans  are  not  exactly  liked  better  than  they  used 
to  be,  but  that  they  are  less  disliked.  The  negative  form 
comes  nearer  the  mark.  But  the  New  York  "  English 
Eighty  "  do  not  care  about  the  English  people  at  large,  or 
what  they  think.  It  is  English  society,  and  English  society 
is  London  society  during  the  season.  This  fact  none  know 
better  than  the  Bradley- Mart  in  set  of  Americans.  It  is  a 
pity  though  that  their  study  of  English  ways  has  not  gone 
deep  enough  to  show  them  that  they  are  not  the  sort  of 
Americans  for  London  this  season. 

I  am  inclined  to  imagine  that  Mr.  William  Waldorf 
Astor  was  actuated  by  this  self-same  idea  when  he  wrote 
and  published  the  article  about  the  founder  of  his  family, 
old  John  Jacob,  in  the  June  Pall  Mall.  Too  much  high- 
toned  English  he  found  was  not  popular.  And  so  he  openly 
confesses  to  the  lowly  origin  of  his  family  in  the  following 
words  :  "  My  great-grandfather  was  born  in  a  peasant's  cot- 
tage in  the  village  of  Waldorf,  or  Wald-dorf,  ( the  village 
in  a  wood,'  near  Heidelberg,  on  July  17,  1763.  He  received 
the  usual  parish  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
left."  How  very  pretty,  to  be  sure !  So  republican,  so 
democratic,  so  humble  !  What  a  good  American  !  One 
is  almost  lured  into'^forgettiDg  that  nothing  was  good 
enough  for  the  education  of  his  own  son  but  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  However,  it  is  easy  to  be  humble  when  one  is 
a  quadruple-millionaire,  for  the  ring  and  jingle  of  the  dol- 
lars will  make  themselves  heard  above  the  plaintive  wail  of 
self- degradation.  It  is  a  pity  this  American  Croesus  did 
not  stop  his  pen  at  this  point.  English  people  of  high  rank 
would  have  forgiven  the  peasant  great-grandfather  for  the 
sake  of  his  great-grandson's  gold.  But  Englishmen  of 
every  rank  are  too  fond  of  their  country  to  appreciate  such 
a  remark  as  this  :  After  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the 
malignant  attacks  of  the  American  press  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  his  great-grandfather,  he  adds  :  "  I  remember 
when  a  lad  hearing  my  father  say  of  some  of  the  most  viru- 
lent of  these  attacks,  ( It  is  enough  to  make  one  wish  to 
abandon  such  a  country  ! '  —  an  opinion  I  subsequently 
learned  to  share."  Whatever  the  motive  for  this  article,  it 
has  done  some  good.  It  has  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  the 
English  people.  It  has  told  them  why  Mr.  Astor  has  come 
to  live  in  England.  People  generally  have  wondered  why  a 
man  of  his  vast  wealth  could  not  have  found  a  happy  home 
for  himself  and  his  children  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  where 
he  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  man,  as  which  he  is  not 


regarded  in  England.  There  are  too  many  greater  men 
(from  a  purely  money  point  of  view)  in  England  for  him  to 
take  anything  like  the   position  he  might  hold  in  New  York. 

Until  the  publication  of  this  article,  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  England  was  incomprehensible.  And  now,  it 
seems  we  are  to  have  Mrs.  Bradley-Martin,  who  has  bought 
a  house  in  Chesterfield-Gardens.  The  latter  is  not  near  so 
awfully  swagger  a  part  as  Carlton-House  Terrace,  where 
Mr.  Astor  bought  his  house  from  Earl  Granville.  But  it  is 
smart  in  its  way  ;  and  the  Bradley-MartiDS  can  not  touch  the 
Astors  when  you  come  to  talk  of  money.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Bradley-Martins  have  come  over.  I  do  not  think  their 
great-grandfather  has  been  attacked  by  the  American  press. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  who  the  Bradley-Martins'  great- 
grandfather was,  or  if  they  ever  had  one,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  And  that  reminds  me  :  Some  one  was  talking  the 
other  day  about  this  article  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  wondering 
why  Mr.  Astor  should  have  liked  to  admit  the  humble  origin 
of  his  great-grandfather.  "Why,  certainly,  I  see  it,"  said 
an  American  gentleman  who  was  present;  "he  lets  it  be 
known  that  he  had  a  great-grandfather.  It  is  not  every 
body  who  can  say  that."  I  have  heard  that  the  Bradley- 
Martins  have  adopted  England  as  their  home  because  their 
daughter  is  married  to  the  Earl  of  Craven.  It  is  not  every 
British  earl  who  has  such  advantages  thrust  upon  him. 

London,  May  26,  1899.  Cockaigne. 


THE    NEGRO    AND    HIS     CRIMES. 


RETIREMENT. 


My  gentle  friend  1  I  hold  no  creed  so  false 

As  that  which  dares  to  teach  that  we  are  born 

For  battle  only,  and  that  in  this  life 

The  soul,  if  it  would  burn  with  star-lite  power, 

Must  needs  forsooth  be  kindled  by  the  sparks 

Struck  from  the  shock  of  clashing  human  hearts. 

There  is  a  wisdom  that  grows  up  in  strife, 

And  one — I  like  it  best— that  sits  at  home 

And  learns  its  lessons  of  a  thoughtful  ease. 

So  come  I  a  lonely  house  awaits  thee  I — there 

Nor  praise,  nor  blame  shall  reach  us,  save  what  love 

Of  knowledge  for  itself  shall  wake  at  times 

In  our  own  bosoms  ;  come  1  and  we  will  build 

A  wall  of  quiet  thought,  and  gentle  books, 

Betwixt  us  and  the  hard  and  bitter  world. 

Sometimes — for  we  need  not  be  anchorites — 

A  distant  friend  shall  cheer  us  throngh  the  post, 

Or  some  gazette — of  course  no  partisan — 

Shall  bring  us  pleasant  news  of  pleasant  things  ; 

Then,  twisted  in  graceful  allumettes, 

Each  ancient  joke  shall  blaze  with  genuine  flame 

To  light  our  pipes  and  candles  ;  but  to  wars, 

Whether  of  words  or  weapons,  we  shall  be 

Deaf — so  we  twain  shall  pass  away  the  time 

Ev'n  as  a  pair  of  happy  lovers,  who, 

Alone,  within  some  quiet  garden-nook, 

With  a  clear  night  of  stars  above  their  heads, 

Just  hear,  betwixt  their  kisses  and  their  talk, 

The  tumult  of  a  tempest  rolling  through 

A  chain  of  neighboring  mountains  ;  they  awhile 

Pause  to  admire  a  flash  that  only  shows 

The  smile  upon  their  faces,  but,  full  soon. 

Turn  with  a  quick,  glad  impulse,  and  perhaps 

A  conscious  wile  that  brings  them  closer  yet. 

To  dally  with  their  own  fond  hearts,  and  play 

With  the  sweet  flowers  that  blossom  at  their  feet. 

— From  "  Poems  of  Henry  Tim-rod.'1 


Outspoken  journals  in  Russia  are  usually  "  warned  "  three 
times,  and  then,  if  they  persist  in  disregarding  the  warning 
issued  by  the  censor  of  the  press,  they  are  suspended  for  a 
few  weeks  at  the  most,  and  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days. 
The  Transcaspian  Observer  recently  published  the  details 
of  a  Russian  scheme  for  conquering  India,  and  has  now 
been  warned  by  the  Czar's  government  to  cease  printing 
articles  of  that  nature,  and  the  Siberian  Commercial  Gazette 
has  been  ordered  to  suspend  publication  for  eight  months. 
The  faults  of  the  two  journals  have  been  almost  opposite  in 
character.  The  Gazette  has  exposed  the  defects  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  and  the  ever- 
increasing  lawlessness  along  the  line,  and  is  very  outspoken 
in  opposition  to  Russian  ideas  and  methods,  while  the  Ob- 
server is  actually  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Czar.  ^^ 


Of  the  fifteen  hundred  British  soldiers  in  Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  garrison,  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  confined  to  the 
barracks  for  refusal  to  submit  to  a  regulation  governing  the 
style  of  cutting  their  hair.  Not  more  than  one  inch  of  hair 
is  now  allowed  to  hang  on  the  forehead,  and  Tommy 
Atkins's  favorite  bangs  must  go.  One  hundred  men  of  the 
Leinster  regiment  are  in  durance,  where  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  stay  until  they  have  their  hair  trimmed  in  the  new 
way.  Of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers,  fifty  men 
are  confined  for  a  similar  reason.  (Btmrl 


A  new  rule  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company  has  caused  sixty  officers  to  resign  their  places, 
according  to  the  London  Daily  Mail.  Executive  officers 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  participate  in  the  amusements  of 
the  passengers.  They  are  required  to  confine  themselves  to 
politeness  and  courtesy  to  passengers  when  they  are  off 
duty.  The  officers  say  that  life  on  board  ship  would  be- 
come intolerably  dull  to  officers  and  passengers  alike  under 
this  restriction.  jlhart 
^  •  »■ 

The  queer  law  cases  are  not  confined  to  Germany.  A 
Brussels  Wagnerite  has  sued  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  for 
the  money  he  paid  for  admission  to  a  performance  of 
"  Rheingold,"  because  the  lights  were  turned  down  accord- 
ing to  the  Bayreuth  tradition,  and  he  was  thus  unable  to  fol- 
low the  opera  in  the  libretto,  for  which  he  had  paid  a  franc  in 
the  theatre.  Other  Brussels  enthusiasts  threaten  to  take 
pocket-lanterns  into  the  theatre,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
score.  llh-_ 


The  note-paper  used  at  the  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague  was  provided  by  the  manager  of  the  hotel  which 
serves  as  head-quarters,  and  is  decorated  with  a  fierce  de- 
sign of  cannon,  rifles,  bombs,  swords,  and  bayonets.  A 
spider  weaves  his  web  across  the  bayonets,  the  swords  lie 
broken  in  two,  the  cannon  is  spiked,  and  a  dove  beariog  an 
olive-branch  in  its  beak,  sits  calmly  upon  the  muzzle,      ^^ 


Southern  Women  Tell  of  the  Ever-Present  Terror  in  the  South. 

The  discussion  of  the  race  problem  in  the  South  has  led 
to  the  publication  of  some  unusual  letters  from  Southern 
women.  What  good  women  can  write,  good  women  can 
read.  We  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Independent  by 
Mrs,  L.  H.  Harris,  of  Rockmart,  Ga, : 

"  The  pioneer  in  colonial  days  protected  his  wife  and  child  from  the 
wild  beasts  with  his  gun  and  knife  ;  but  to-day,  in  the  South,  every 
white  woman  lives  next  door  to  a  savage  brute,  who  gro  vs  more  intelli- 
gent and  more  insolent  in  his  outrages  every  year,  against  whom  the 
dilettante  laws  of  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States  offer  no  protec- 
tion. In  this  section  of  Georgia,  no  white  girl,  however  young,  or 
woman,  however  old,  would  be  safe  alone  on  the  public  highway.  The 
farmers  do  not  dare  lo  leave  their  wives  and  daughters  at  home  while 
they  are  in  the  fields.  The  country  schools  are  failures,  except  in  thickly 
populated  districts,  because  parents  will  not  risk  their  girls  along  lonely 
settlement  roads.  Even  in  small  towns  the  husband  can  not  venture  to 
leave  bis  wife  alone  for  an  hour  at  night.  At  no  time,  in  no  place,  is  the 
white  woman  safe  from  the  insults  and  assaults  of  these  creatures. 

"This  negro  brute  is  a  product.  He  is  nearly  always  a  mulatto, 
or  having  at  least  enough  white  blood  in  him  to  replace  native  humility 
and  cowardice  with  Caucasian  audacity.  He  is  always  above  the 
average  in  intelligence,  He  is  sure  10  be  a  bastard,  and  probably  the 
offspring  of  a  bastard  mother.  Can  such  a  creature  be  morally 
responsible?  His  lust  is  a  legacy  multiplied  by  generations  of  brutal 
ancestors.  To  the  impartial  spectator  illegitimacy  among  negroes 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  Their  social  customs  do  not  condemn 
this  crime  by  even  the  mildest  form  of  ostracism.  Their  churches  con- 
done it.  The  negro  father  does  not  practically  resent  or  avenge  the 
seduction  of  his  daughter,  nor  the  brother  his  sister.  The  black  bride's 
dowry  to  her  husband  is  nearly  always  in  the  form  of  a  *  love  child.' 
And  if  the  child  is  a  girl  she  becomes  in  turn  the  concubine  of  her  step- 
father in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years.  These  facts  are  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception  among  negroes.    This  is  the  genesis  of  the  brute." 

Mrs.  Harris  continues  : 

"  The  charge  has  been  made  that  slavery  fostered  and  compelled  im- 
morality among  slave  women.  But  to-day  there  is  a  larger  per  cent,  of 
illegitimate  children  than  ever  before.  In  Africa  chastity  is  the  un- 
broken law  of  many  tribes.  But  the  negro  is  the  mongrel  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  has  married  its  vices  and  he  is  incapable  of  imitating  its 
virtues.  He  is  its  abortion  and  at  the  same  time  its  victim.  He  is  the 
measure  of  its  strength  and  he  proves  its  fallacies.  He  is  a  horrid 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  civilization  by  force  of  merely  human 
laws  is  the  cheapest  veneering.  He  has  discarded  the  innocent  nudity 
of  his  African  ancestors  for  the  fig-leaves  of  conventional  apparel ;  and 
he  has  exchanged  comparative  chastity  for  brutal  lust.  His  ancient 
superstitions  have  only  changed  into  religious  forms  which  have  no  real 
influence  on  his  moral  life.  His  religion  is  merely  an  emotional  and 
social  impulse.  Nothing  can  be  more  truly  said  of  the  ordinary  negro 
than  that  he  is  a  spiritual  hypocrite.  The  most  prominent  women  in 
their  religious  enthusiasms  are  oftenest  public  prostitutes.  Only  yester- 
day I  passed  one  of  these  '  preaching  '  to  a  crowd  of  men  on  a  street 
corner,  and  I  assure  you  her  ethics  were  high,  while  her  gestures  were 
lewd  and  blasphemous. 

"Out  of  this  cesspool  of  vice  rises  that  hideous  monster,  a  possible 
menace  to  every  home  in  the  South.  He  has  the  savage  nature  and 
the  murderous  instincts  of  the  wild  beast,  plus  the  cunning  and  lust  of 
a  fiend.  The  education  he  is  receiving  only  appears  to  make  him  a 
more  formidable  factor  for  evil.  To  him  liberty  has  always  meant 
license  of  one  sort  or  another.  For  years  the  South  has  been  a 
smoldering  volcano,  the  dark  of  its  quivering  nights  lighted  here  and 
there  with  the  incendiary's  torch,  or  pierced  through  by  the  cry  of  some 
outraged  woman.  The  days  are  feverish  with  suppressed  excitement 
and  concealed  animosities.  These  negro  men  never  can,  nor  ever  could, 
have  been  received  at  the  same  fireside  with  white  women." 

Another  Georgia  woman,  whose  name  is  withheld,  writes 
thus  to  Harpers  Weekly  concerning  children  and  the 
country  schools  : 

"  You  know  Georgia  is  distinctly  an  agricultural  State.  The  greater 
part  of  her  people  live  on  farms  and  plantations.  The  only  labor  em- 
ployed is  black,  and  the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Well,  the  white  children  go  to  school  by  the  ringing  of  the 
plantation  bells.  At  a  place  where  there  are  large  boys  in  the  family 
the  bell  rings  first ;  then  the  girls  and  small  children  on  the  farms 
within  hearing  flock  to  the  call.  They  start  off,  and  when  they  reach 
the  next  plantation  that  bell  rings,  and  another  band  joins  them,  and  so 
they  go,  gathering  strength  until  they  reach  the  school.  Thus,  you  see. 
Southern  boys  early  learn  that  they  are  our  protectors.  In  the  busy 
season,  when  the  large  boys  are  needed  to  help  with  the  crops,  the 
schools  close,  because  the  girls  and  small  children  can  not  with  safety 
go  alone.  If  our  land  was  infested  with  wild  beasts,  there  could  not  be 
a  greater  fear  in  the  breasts  of  parents  when  their  girls  and  little  ones 
start  for  school  on  a  lonely  country  road." 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  Thurston,  of  Union  County,  Ga.,  out  of 
her  own  awful  experience,  advocates  the  use  of  fire-arras  by 
women.     She  herself  tells  of  her  narrow  escape  : 

"  I  think  I  can  say  I  am  as  fearless  as  any  woman,  but  I  confess  I 
have  one  terrible  fear.  Every  woman  down  here  knows  what  that  terri- 
ble fear  is.  It  can  not  be  described.  You  only  feel  it.  It  is  awful. 
The  nearest  market  town  is  fifteen  miles  away,  and  whenever  my  hus- 
band goes  with  a  load  of  produce  he  either  takes  me  with  him  or  gets 
up  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  he  can  return  by  sunset.  But  at  nigbt  I 
There  is  the  terror  for  a  woman  all  alone  down  here.  My  husband  has 
a  shotgun,  a  rifle,  and  a  pistol  in  the  house.  So  nearly  every  day  we 
practiced  at  targets  in  the  front  yard,  first  with  the  pistol,  then  with 
the  shotgun. 

"  Last  Monday  morning  my  husband  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
town  with  a  load  of  vegetables.  He  said  he  would  return  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Night  came  on  and  I  grew  rather  uneasy. 
I  had  supper  all  ready  for  him,  and  the  minutes  dragged  slowly  along 
until  ten  o'clock,  and  still  William  had  not  come.  1  went  to  my  bed- 
room, and  as  the  night  was  rather  warm  I  raised  the  lower  sash.  I  put 
the  gun  near  the  bed,  where  I  could  reach  it.  Everything  outside  was 
quiet  as  death.  I  had  thought  myself  a  brave  woman,  but  I  felt  as  I 
lay  there  waiting  for  my  husband  to  come,  that  after  all  I  was  a  coward. 

"  I  thought  1  had  waited  most  of  the  night  when  my  heart  gave  a 
bound.  I  heard  a  footstep.  It  sounded  faint  and  distant.  The  next 
minute  I  heard  a  noise  under  the  window.  I  called  out :  '  Is  that  you, 
Will?' 

"  There  was  no  answer.  I  seized  the  rifle,  and  I  found  myself  aiming 
at  a  spot  just  above  the  window-sill.  I  saw  two  hands  clutched  upon 
the  window-sill.  I  heard  a  scraping  against  the  boards  as  somebody 
lifted  himself  up.  Slowly  there  appeared  the  lop  of  a  negro's  head. 
My  eye  was  down  the  barrel  of  the  rifle.  As  soon  as  the  sight  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  negro's  forehead  I  pulled  the  trigger.  He  fell  hard 
on  the  ground  outside  the  window. 

"  If  I  had  had  the  strength,  I  would  have  shrieked  aloud.  Perhaps 
he  was  only  wounded,  and  would  try  another  way  of  entrance.  I  was 
afraid  to  stir.  I  sat  in  bed  with  the  rifle  aimed  across  my  knee  for  two 
hours.  The  agony  I  suffered  during  these  two  hours  I  can  not  describe. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  wagon.  I  knew 
that  must  be  my  husband.  I  heard  him  halloa :  '  Whoa  1  What's 
that?' 

' '  I  screamed,  '  Is  he  dead  ? ' 

" 'Yes,' shouted  my  husband  back.  Then  I  fainted.  William  de- 
clares that  I  must  always  go  with  him  in  future.  But  I  advise  my 
sisters  everywhere  in  the  South  to  be  able  to  shoot  when  it  becomes 
necessary." 

The  unwillingness  of  a  sensitive  woman  to  appear  in  court 
against  her  assailant,  while  it  blocks  all  process  of  law,  is 
both  natural  and  comprehensible,  and  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  any  final  solution  of  the  ugly  problem. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


June  ig,  1899. 


A   NEWSPAPER    CRIME? 

New  York  Discussing  the  Kidnapping  of  Little  Marion  Clarke— Are 

the    Yellow   Journals   Responsible  ?— Some   Deeds 

of  the  Sensational  Press. 

Are  the  yellow  journals,  or  is  any  one  of  them,  responsi- 
ble for  the  kidnapping  of  Marion  Clarke? — and  if  so,  to  what 
extent?  These  are  the  questions  that  New  Yorkers  are  ask- 
ing themselves  just  now.  The  case  of  this  little  girl,  only 
eighteen  months  old,  who  was  kidnapped  by  her  nurse  and 
secreted  in  Rockland  County  for  ten  days,  has  created 
almost  as  great  a  sensation  as  did  the  disappearance  of 
Charlie  Ross  from  his  home,  in  Brooklyn,  many  years  ago. 
But,  as  little  Marion  has  been  found  and  restored  lo  her 
parents,  the  present  interest  has  resolved  itself  into  specula- 
tion as  to  the  real  motive  of  the  kidnapptrs — were  they  silly 
criminals  who  risked  almost  certain  detection  and  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment  for  the  small  ransom  a  poor  book- 
canvasser  could  manage  to  pay,  or  was  there  some  more 
powerful  agency  behind,  using  them  as  a  catspaw? 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  have  already  been  made 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Arthur  Clarke,  a  book- canvasser,  resides  with  his  wife 
and  baby  daughter,  Marion,  in  a  boarding-house  at  159 
East  Sixty-Fifth  Street.  Something  less  than  a  month  ago 
they  secured  a  new  nurse-girl,  Carrie  Jones  by  name, 
through  reading  her  advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers. 
Without  making  inquiry  as  to  her  character  and  former  life 
they  employed  her,  and  trusted  their  child  to  her  keeping. 
She  frequently  took  little  Marion  in  her  baby-carriage  to 
Central  Park  for  an  outing.  On  Sunday  morning,  May 
2 1  st,  the  nurse  took  the  child  to  the  park,  leaving  the 
house  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  As  they  did  not  return  at 
the  usual  hour,  Mr.  Clarke  set  out  in  search  of  them,  and  in 
the  park  he  found  the  empty  baby-carriage.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  Marion  or  her  nurse,  and  the  now  frightened 
father  could  get  no  clew  of  them  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  a  boy  delivered  to  him  a  note,  signed  "  Three,"  and 
stating  that  his  child  was  perfectly  safe,  but  threatening 
most  dire  vengeance  on  her  if  he  breathed  a  word  of  her 
disappearance  to  the  police  or  to  the  newspapers. 

Like  a  sensible  man,  Mr.  Clarke  disregarded  this  melo- 
dramatic warning,  and  at  once  told  his  story  to  the  police. 
Then  a  great  hue  and  cry  began.  The  papers  had  not  had 
such  a  delicious  sensation  to  serve  up  since  they  kept  the 
town  a-shudder  over  the  horrors  of  the  Guldensuppe  tragedy. 
For  ten  days  all  New  York  waited  breathless  for  the  recovery 
of  the  missing  child.  On  Friday  last  the  welcome  news 
came.  Little  Marion  bad  been  located  at  a  secluded  farm- 
house fifteen  miles  from  Haverstraw,  in  Rockland  County, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barrow,  the  man  and  woman  with 
whom  she  was  tound,  had  been  arrested  and  charged  with 
abducting  her.  The  nurse-girl,  Carrie  Jones,  whose  real 
name  is  Bella  Anderson,  had  also  been  discovered  and 
arrested,  at  Summit,  New  Jersey,  and  had  made  a  con- 
fession. According  to  the  nurse-girl's  story,  she  met  the 
Barrows,  whom  she  knew  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauregard,  at 
the  Mills  Hotel  No.  2,  when  she  was  acting  as  a  waitress 
there.  She  had  fallen  ill,  and  they  befriended  her,  and  on 
her  recovery  they  persuaded  her  to  join  them  in  the  business 
of  abducting  children  for  the  sake  of  the  ransoms  they 
would  obtain.  Her  third  advertisement  for  a  place  as  a 
nurse-girl  secured  her  employment  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  and 
the  abduction  had  taken  place  as  planned.  She  had  accom- 
panied the  child  and  the  Barrow  woman  to  the  Rockland 
County  farm,  but  had  later  been  sent  back  to  this  city  until 
Barrow  warned  her  to  get  out  of  town,  when  she  went  to 
the  New  Jersey  village  where  she  was  found  and  arrested. 

The  first  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  abductors 
and  the  return  of  the  child  was  offered  by  Theodore  B. 
Starr,  the  well-known  jeweler,  whose  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  children  has  been  very  great  since  the  death  of 
his  own  little  daughter.  Then  the  World  offered  one  thou- 
sand dollars  and  the  Journal  twice  that  sum.  Just  who  is 
entitled  to  the  money  is  a  nice  question.  The  Herald 
claims  the  honor  of  locating  the  child,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  by  a  half-tone  portrait  in  the  Herald  that  the  post- 
mistress at  St.  John's,  Rockland  County,  recognized  the 
child  and  so  put  the  police  on  her  track.  The  Journal 
says  it  was  its  own  portrait  of  Marion  that  led  to  her  identi- 
fication. Mr.  Pulitzer's  paper  says  that  it  was  the  publicity 
given  by  the  World  that  led  to  the  finding  of  the  missing 
girl.  The  police  claim  the  credit  on  the  strength  of  the 
portrait  printed  in  their  circulars.  Altogether  it  is  a  knotty 
problem.  But  the  Jourtial  has  solved  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Solomon.  It  has  halved  the  thing  in  dispute, 
giving  one  thousand  dollars  to  Mrs.  Ada  B.  Carey,  post- 
mistress at  St.  John's,  because  she  was  the  first  to  identify 
the  child  and  took  immediate  steps  to  restore  it  to  its 
mother,  and  one  thousand  dollars  to  Baby  Marion  "  because 
she  helped  to  identify  herself  by  continually  calling  for  papa 
and  mamma  and  thus  attracted  suspicion  to  the  woman 
who  had  her  in  charge." 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  whole  case 
is  the  fact  that  two  of  the  yellow  journals  are  actually  hint- 
ing that  the  other  was  the  real  instigator  of  the  crime.  The 
World  has  been  seeking  to  show  that  the  man  Barrow  has 
lately  been  handling  larger  sums  of  money  than  a  driver  of 
an  automobile,  such  as  he  is,  should  be  able  to  command 
without  assistance,  and  that  he  has  been  an  employee  of  the 
Journal.  The  inference  is  obvious.  The  Journal  denies 
strenuously  that  Barrow  was  ever  in  its  employ,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  insinuate  that  the  World  concocted  the  affair 
for  the  "story  "  there  was  in  it. 

I  am  loath  to  believe  any  such  theory.  Not  that  sympathy 
for  human  suffering  would  restrain  the  yellow  journals. 
One  of  them  once  tracked  a  young  woman  of  good  reputa- 
tion and  social  standing  to  a  disreputable  hotel  and  printed 
the  story,  giving  her  name,  address,  and  portrait,  and  the 
name  of  the  man  ;  and  the  young  woman  died  of  shame. 
y   r  would  the  fear  of  setting  a  bad  example  to  offenders 


against  the  law.  One  of  them  once  broke  the  quarantine,  and 
spread  broadcast  through  the  country  packages  of  mail  from 
a  pest  ship  quarantined  against  Asiatic  cholera.  Nor  would 
fear  of  justice.  One  of  them  once  forced  the  conviction  of 
a  possibly  innocent  man  for  murder  by  threatening  to  "  ex- 
pose" the  district  attorney's  office  if  he  were  not  hanged. 

No,  it  is  simply  fear  of  breaking  the  eleventh  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out,"  that  would  deter  the 
yellow  journalist.  He  knows  that  he  could  not  hope  to  keep 
his  complicity  from  his  rivals,  and  that  no  paper  could  survive 
such  a  scandal.  It  was  no  single  yellow  journal  that  in- 
stigated this  crime;  but  how  far  they  are  all  responsible, 
through  the  debasement  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  commu- 
nity of  which  they  are  unquestionably  guilty,  I  leave  for  the 
doctors  to  determine.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  June  8,  1899. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


COMO. 

The  red-clad  fishers  row  and  creep 
Below  the  crags,  as  half  asleep, 

Nor  even  make  a  single  sound. 
The  walls  are  steep, 
The  waves  are  deep  ; 

And  if  the  dead  man  should  be  found 

By  these  same  fishers  in  their  round, 

Why,  who  shall  say  but  he  was — drowned  ? 

The  lake  lay  bright,  as  bits  of  broken  moon 

Just  newly  set  wilhin  the  cloven  earth  ; 

The  ripened  fields  drew  round  a  golden  girth 
Far  up  the  steppes,  and  glittered  in  the  noon  ; 
And  when  the  sun  fell  down,  from  leafy  shore 
Fond  lovers  stole  in  pairs  to  ply  the  oar. 

The  stars,  as  large  as  lilies,  flecked  the  blue  ; 

From  out  the  Alps  the  moon  came  wheeling  through 

The  rocky  pass  the  great  Napoleon  knew. 

A  gala  night  it  was — the  season's  prime  ; 
We  rode  from  castled  lake  to  festal  town. 
To  fair  Milan — my  friend  and  I  ;  rode  down 
By  night,  where  grasses  waved  in  rippled  rhyme  ; 
And  so  what  theme  but  love  in  such  a  time  ? 
His  proud  lip  curled  the  while  in  silent  scorn 
At  thought  of  love  ;  and  then,  as  one  forlorn, 
He  sighed,  then  bared  his  temples,  dashed  with  gray, 
Then  mocked,  as  one  outworn  and  well  blase-. 

A  gorgeous  tiger-lily,  flaming  red, 

So  full  of  battle,  of  the  trumpet's  blare, 
Of  old-time  passion,  upreared  its  head. 

I  galloped  past,  I  leaned,  I  clutched  it  there. 
From  out  the  long,  strong  grass  I  held  it  high, 

And  cried,  "  Lo  1  this  to-night  shall  deck  her  hair 
Through  all  the  dance.     And  mark  I  the  man  shall  die 

Who  dares  assault,  for  good  or  ill  design, 

The  citadel  where  1  shall  set  this  sign." 
He  spake  no  spare  word  all  the  alter  while. 

That  scornful,  cold,  contemptuous  smile  of  his  ! 

Why,  better  men  have  died  for  less  than  this. 
Then  in  the  hall  the  same  old  hateful  smile  I 
Then  marvel  not  that  when  she  graced  the  floor. 
With  all  the  beauties  gathered  from  the  four 
.  Far  quarters  of  the  world,  and  she,  my  fair, 
The  fairest,  wore  within  her  midnight  hair 
My  tiger-lily — marvel  not,  I  say. 
That  he  glared  like  some  wild  beast  well  at  bay. 

Oh,  she  shone  fairer  than  the  summer  star, 
Or  curled  sweet  moon  in  middle  destiny. 
More  fair  than  sunrise  climbiDg  up  the  sea. 

Where  all  the  loves  of  Ariadne  are. 

Who  loves,  who  truly  loves,  will  stand  aloof, 
The  noisy  tongue  makes  most  unholy  proof 

Of  shallow  waters — all  the  while  afar 

From  out  the  dance  I  stood,  and  watched  my  star, 

My  tiger-lily,  born  an  oriflamme  of  war. 

A  thousand  beauties  flashed  at  love's  advance  ; 

Like  bright  white  mice  at  moonlight  in  their  play, 

Or  sunfish  shooting  in  the  shining  bay, 
The  swift  feet  shot,  and  glittered  in  the  dance. 

Oh,  have  you  loved,  and  truly  loved,  and  seen 

Aught  else  the  while  than  your  own  stately  queen? 
Her  presence,  it  was  majesty — so  tall  ; 
Her  proud  development  encompassed — all. 
She  filled  all  space.     I  sought,  I  saw  but  her. 
1  follow  as  some  fervid  worshiper. 

Adown  the  dance  she  moved  with  matchless  pace. 

The  world— my  world— moved  with  her.     Suddenly 

I  questioned  who  her  cavalier  might  be. 
'Twas  he  1     His  face  was  leaning  to  her  face! 

I  clutched  my  blade  ;  I  sprang ;  I  caught  my  breath, 

And  so  stood  leaning,  still  as  death. 
And  tbey  stood  still.     She  blushed,  then  reached  and  tore 
'I  he  lily  as  she  passed,  and  down  the  floor 
She  strewed  its  heart  like  bits  of  gushing  gore. 

'Twas  he  said  heads,  not  hearts,  were  made  to  break. 
He  taught  me  this  that  night  in  splendid  scorn. 
I  learned  too  well.     The  dance  was  done.     Ere  morn 

"We  mounted — he  and  I — but  no  more  spake. 
And  this  for  woman's  love  !  My  lily  worn 
In  her  dark  hair  in  pride  to  be  thus  torn 

And  trampled  on  for  this  bold  stranger's  sake  I 

Two  men  rode  silent  back  toward  the  lake. 
Two  men  rode  silent  down,  but  only  one 
Rode  up  at  morn  to  greet  the  rising  sun. 

The  walls  are  steep. 

The  waves  are  deep  ; 

And  if  the  dead  man  should  be  found 

By  red-clad  fishers  in  their  round, 

Why,  who  shall  say  but  he  was— drowned  ? 

— Joaquin  Miller. 
■*  •  ^ 

A  letter  from  home  is  something  more  than  a  comfort  to 
tht  American  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  "  The  boys  were 
all  anxious  to  read  their  letters,"  writes  one  of  them,  "  but 
the  question  was  how  to  obtain  a  light.  Our  squad  thought 
they  had  solved  the  difficulty  with  some  gum-oil  in  a  dish 
and  a  rag  ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  a  good  light  burning  than 
the  bullets  began  singing  around  us  at  a  great  rate.  The 
light  was  put  out.  I  had  plenty  of  matches,  however,  and  I 
adopted  another  scheme.  I  covered  my  head  with  a  poncho 
and  scratched  matches  till  the  letter  was  read,  although  I 
almost  suffocated  in  doing  so."  jah„t 


Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  unique  in  being  exactly  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet  wide  and  eleven  miles  long.  It  is 
now  paved  with  asphalt  for  seven  miles,  but  will  soon  be 
asphalted  its  entire  length,  and  then  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  longest  and  widest  smoothly  paved  straight  street 
in  the  world,     It  .passes  through  the  heart  of  the  city.     Jlhirl 


After  the  performance  of  "  Lohengrin "  at  Windsor 
Castle  on  May  25th,  Queen  Victoria  conferred  the  Victorian 
Order  on  Jean  de  Reszke. 

Sir  Thomas  O'Connor  Moore,  Bart.,  has  been  ejected 
from  the  room  he  lived  in  with  his  family  at  Cork,  because 
he  was  unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  twenty-five  cents  a  week. 

Gregor  Samarow,  author  of  the  sensational  political  ro- 
mance, "  Um  Scepter  und  Krone,"  has  just  been  convicted 
of  Use  majeste  at  Vienna,  under  his  real  name,  Oscar 
Meding.  He  was  accused  of  insulting  the  Austrian  em- 
peror and  the  imperial  family  in  a  recent  novel. 

Senor  Leon  y  Castillo,  the  Spanish  embassador  at  Paris, 
has,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain,  presented  to 
Prime  Minister  Dupuy  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Carlos  the 
Third,  in  recognition  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  French 
Government  to  prevent  Carlist  incursions  into  Spain  by  way 
of  the  frontier. 

The  new  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis 
Edmund  Byng,  who  has  succeeded  his  brother,  who  married 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Colgate  in  New  York  last  December  and 
was  recently  killed,  is  the  third  brother  who  has  held  the 
famous  title,  for  the  Straffords  have  been  very  unlucky  in  the 
matter  of  male  issue.  Of  nine  earls  who  have  died  since 
the  first  creation  in  1640,  no  fewer  than  five  have  left  no 
sons. 

The   christening    of    the   new    America's  Cup    defender, 

Columbiat  was  done  by  Mrs.  Iselin,  wife  of  C.  Oliver  Iselin, 
the  managing  owner  of  the  yacht,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Defender,  which  raced  in  1895.  Before  her 
marriage  on  June  9,  1894,  Mrs.  Iselin  was  Miss  Hope 
Goddard,  only  child  of  Colonel  William  Goddard,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  a  multi-millionaire  manufacturer.  Mrs.  Iselin 
is  an  ardent  yachtswoman. 

Sir  Salter  Pyne,  the  Englishman  who  has  passed  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  Cabul,  as  a  sort  of  general  super- 
visor for  the  Ameer,  has  had  a  more  or  less  serious  differ- 
ence regarding  money  matters  with  that  potentate,  and  has 
left  Afghanistan,  probably  for  good.  He  says  that  the 
Ameer  is  in  fairly  good  health  just  now,  but  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  walk,  or  even  to  stand  on  his  feet,  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  that  his  next  attack  will  probably  be  fatal. 

Dr.  Playfair,  the  London  physician  who  was  condemned 
to  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars'  damages  for  libel  a  few  years 
ago,  was  hurt  in  a  queer  automobile  accident  recently.  He 
was  going  up  a  hill  when  something  gave  way  and  the  car- 
riage began  to  roll  backward  down  the  slope.  The  driver 
applied  the  power-brake  to  the  rear  wheels,  forgetting  that 
he  was  going  backward,  with  the  result  that  the  carriage 
stood  up  on  end  and  tipped  backward,  bruising  Dr.  Playfair 
as  it  fell  upon  him. 

In  Austin  County,  Tex.,  there  is  a  remarkable  German 
family  consisting  of  fifty-six  people.  Caspar  Schmidt  and 
his  wife,  the  founders  of  the  family,  are  still  alive.  Mr.  i 
Schmidt  went  to  Texas  and  settled  the  league  that  his  de- 
scendants occupied  in  very  early  times.  Strangely  enough, 
he  had  but  one  son.  This  son,  however,  whose  name  is 
John  Schmidt,  married  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  he  has  raised  fifteen  boys  and  girls.  Five  of  these 
have  married,  but  not  one  has  yet  left  the  parental  roof. 
These  five  married  sons  and  daughters  have  twenty-five 
children,  and  there  are  six  great-grandchildren  of  Caspar 
Schmidt  in  the  family. 

Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson,  head  instructor  of  physics 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  since  1892,  who  has  just  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  was  born  in  Strelna,  Poland,  in  1852.  He 
has  found  time  to  invent  several  important  instruments  for 
measuring  the  length  of  light  waves.  The  invention  that 
brought  him  most  fame  is  an  interferometer,  which  not  only 
measures  light  waves,  but  counts  the  waves.  His  first  nota- 
ble invention  was  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  light.  He  measured  the  standard  meter  at  Paris  last  year. 
He  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  spectroscope  that  has  a  higher 
separating  power  than  any  other  instrument  in  use. 

George  Bruce  Cortelyou,  who  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  President  McKinley  during  the  indefinite  absence  in  Europe 
of  Secretary  Porter,  was  made  assistant-secretary  in  1898, 
and  for  the  past  few  months  has  been  ably  filling  the  prin- 
cipal post  and  conducting  affairs  in  the  White  House  in  an 
admirable  manner.  In  1889  he  was  made  private  secretary 
to  the  post-office  inspector  in  New  York  city.  Two  years 
later  Mr.  Coitelyou  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  then  Mr.  Rathbone. 
In  1892  he  resigned,  but  was  at  once  made  secretary  of 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Maxwell.  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  a 
lawyer  of  ability.  He  has  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
master  of  laws,  and  his  extensive  experience  amply  fits  him 
for  the  present  position. 

The  sensational  collapse  of  the  French  horse  Holocauste, 
whose  death  represented  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
his  owner,  was  an  intense  disappointment  to  a  large  French 
contingent  which  went  over  to.  England  to  see  what  was 
confidently  predicted  to  be  a  victory  for  their  representative 
in  the  great  Derby  race.  The  Paris  newspapers  are  furious, 
and  blame  the  Epsom  authorities  for  leaving  the  course  in  a 
disgracefully  dirty  condition,  for  it  is  gravely  declared  that 
Holocauste  slipped  on  a  piece  of  orange-peel.  There  was  a 
great  rush  for  relics  after  Holocauste  was  slaughtered.  His 
ears,  mane,  tail,  and  hoofs  were  cut  off,  and  the  gypsies  did 
a  roaring  trade  in  selling  bunches  of  hair  cut  from  their  own 
gray  horses  and  palmed  off  as  genuine  Holocauste  souvenirs. 
In  spite  of  the  clatter  of  disgruntled  losers,  Tod  Sloan,  the 
American  jockey,  heads  the  list  of  winners  this  year,  having 
won  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  his  races,  while  the  best  English 
jockey  has  only  won  nineteen  per  cent.  ]lb„t 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


REMINISCENCES    OF    MOSCHELES. 


Amusing  Anecdotes  of  Some  Famous  Poets,  Artists,  and  Musicians 

—The    Celebration  of  Mendelssohn's  Last  Birthday—The 

American  Interviewer— Pen-Pictures  of  Browning. 

"  Fragments  of  an  Autobiography,"  by  the  noted  English 
portrait-painter,  Felix  Moscheles,  son  of  the  famous  pianist 
and  godson  of  Mendelssohn,  cover  an  unusually  wide  range 
of  personal  and  artistic  experiences,  and  include  some  de- 
lightful glimpses  and  anecdotes  of  eminent  people.  Through- 
out, the  book  is  marked  by  the  beauty  of  its  literary  work- 
manship, and  by  the  charm  of  style  that  made  the  author's 
former  work,  "  In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier,"  such  a  thor- 
oughly readable  book. 

As  a  little  child,  Moscheles  was  carried  about  by  his 
parents  from  place  to  place,  while  his  gifted  father  was  reap- 
ing golden  harvests  from  concert  tours  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  From  his  wife  the  elder  Moscheles  was  never 
parted  if  he  could  help  it,  even  for  a  short  time,  and  he 
usually  traveled  accompanied  by  his  whole  household,  the 
reigning  baby  finding  accommodation  in  a  hammock  slung 
from  side  to  side  in  carriage  or  train.  In  addition  to 
children  and  luggage,  the  musician  carried  with  him  a  little 
dumb  keyboard,  on  which  he  used  to  exercise  his  fingers  to 
keep  them  up  to  concert  pitch  when  pianos  were  out  of 
reach.  During  their  residence  in  Leipsic  in  1847-4S  the 
daily  intercourse  between  the  Mendelssohns  and  the 
Moscheles  was  a  source  of  real  happiness  to  both.  They 
were  constantly  meeting  to  discuss  music,  to  take  long 
walks  together,  or  short  ones  along  the  Grimmaische  Strasse 
to  the  Conservatorio.  Occasionally  the  humor  of  the 
moment  would  lead  them  to  compose  together,  as  when  one 
evening  they  planned  a  piece  for  two  performers  to  be 
played  by  them  three  days  later  at  a  concert  his  father  had 
announced  : 

The  gypsies'  march  from  Weber's  "  Preziosa  "  being  chosen  as  a  sub- 
ject for  variations,  a  general  scheme  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  parts 
were  distributed.  "1  will  write  a  variation  in  minor  and  growl  in  the 
bass,"  said  Mendelssohn  ;  "  will  you  do  a  brilliant  one  in  major  in  the 
treble  ?"  It  was  settled  that  the  introduction  and  first  and  second  varia- 
tions should  fall  to  Mendelssohn's  lot,  the  third  and  fourth  to  my 
father's.  The  finale  they  shared  in,  Mendelssohn  starting  with  an 
allegro  movement,  and  my  father  following  with  a  "  piu-lento."  Two 
days  latter  they  had  a  hurried  rehearsal,  and  on  the  following  day  they 
played  the  concerianie  variations,  "composed  expressly  for  this  occa- 
sion," as  the  programme  had  it,  "and  performed  on  Erard's  new 
patent-action  grand  pianoforte."  Nobody  noticed  that  the  piece  had 
been  only  sketched,  and  that  each  of  the  performers  was  allowed  to  im- 
provise in  his  own  solo,  till  at  certain  passages  agreed  upon  both  met 
again  in  due  harmony.  The  Morning  Post  of  the  day  tells  us  that 
"  the  subject  was  treated  in  the  most  profound  and  effective  manner  by 
each,  and  executed  so  brilliantly  that  the  most  rapturous  plaudits  were 
elicited  from  the  delighted  company." 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  Mendelssohn's 
last  birthday  : 

For  Mendelssohn's  birthday,  the  third  of  February,  we  had  been  get- 
ting up  theatricals,  and  great  excitement  prevailed  among  old  and  young, 
for  all  were  to  take  part  in  them.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  my  mother  had 
planned  it  all,  for,  among  a  good  many  other  things,  she  was  the  family 
poet  and  playwright.  The  performance  began  with  a  scene  acted  in 
the  Frankfort  dialect  by  Mme.  Mendelssohn  and  her  sister,  Mme. 
Schunk  ;  then  followed  a  charade  in  four  parts — "  Gewandhaus,"  the 
name  of  the  famous  concert-hall,  was  the  word  to  be  illustrated. 

For  the  first  syllable,  "  Ge,"  Joachim,  then  sixteen  years  old,  ap- 
peared in  an  eccentric  wig,  and  played  a  wild  fantasia  a  la  Paganini  on 
the  Ge-saiie,  the  G-string.  Then  the  stirring  scene  from  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  when  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  make  love  through 
the  chink  in  the  wall,  stood  for  "Wand,"  the  German  for  wall.  The 
lion,  I  need  not  say,  roared  well. 

To  illustrate  the  third  syllable,  "  Haus,"  my  mother  had  written  a 
Utile  domestic  scene,  to  be  acted  by  berself  and  her  husband.  When 
the  curtain  rose,  she  was  discovered  knitting  a  blue  stocking,  and  solilo- 
quizing on  the  foibles  of  female  authoresses  ;  whereupon  enter  the  cook. 
The  cook  was  my  father,  and  his  bearing  on  this  his  first  appearance  in 
the  part,  bis  female  attire,  as  well  as  his  realistic  get-up,  so  tickled 
Mendelssohn's  fancy  that  he  broke  into  a  fit  of  Homeric  laughter — 
Homeric,  with  this  reserve,  that  that  historical  outburst  was  not  pro- 
duced in  a  wicker-work  chair,  and  therefore  can  not  have  been  as  effect- 
ive as  Mendelssohn's.  Under  his  weight  the  chair  rocked  to  and  fro, 
and  creaked  till  one  thought  it  must  break  its  bonds.  But  it  held  out, 
and  gradually  found  its  balance  ;  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  cook  was 
allowed  to  proceed  with  her  part. 

Finally  "  Gewandhaus,"  the  complete  word,  was  represented  by  all 
the  juvenile  members  of  the  company  ;  each  of  us  had  to  blow  or  play 
some  instrument  of  a  primitive  character.  Joachim  led  with  a  toy 
violin,  and  I  wielded  the  baton  and  did  my  best  to  take  off  the  char- 
acteristic ways  of  my  illustrious  godfather.  Some  of  my  imitative 
faculty  must  have  survived  the  dead-man  period  of  my  early  days,  for 
the  wicker-work  once  more  shook  with  the  sympathetic  laughter  of  its 
occupant,  and  it  reached  a  climax  when  Joachim  made  some  pointed 
remarks  in  imitation  of  the  master. 

After  the  performance,  actors  and  public  gathered  round  a  festive 
board.  In  the  centre  of  the  supper-table  stood  the  birthday  cake, 
around  which  burned  thirty-seven  candles,  one  for  each  year,  according 
to  the  good  old  German  fashion.  My  mother  had  written  a  few 
words  descriptive  of  the  year  each  represented — from  the  cradle  to  the 
piano  and  the  conductor's  desk — from  his  first  attempt  at  composition 
to  "  St.  Paul,"  "  Elijah,"  and  the  opera  to  come.  In  the  centre  stood 
the  Light  of  Life,  that,  alas  1  was  so  soon  to  fail.  We  little  dreamed 
that  it  was  his  last  birthday  we  were  celebrating. 

One  of  the  friends  of  those  early  days  was  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti : 

His  father  was  giving  my  elder  sisters  Italian  lessons,  and  that  led  to 
most  friendly  intercourse  with  him  and  his  two  sons.  I  mention 
Gabriel's  name  with  a  twinge  of  regret,  for  the  chief  records  of  that  in- 
tercourse— a  number  of  drawings  by  his  hand — are  irretrievably  lost. 
There  were — I  see  them  still — knights  in  armor,  fair  ladies,  and  graceful 
pages,  bold  pen-and-ink  drawings,  illustrating  a  story  that  ran  through 
several  numbers  of  our  own  special  paper,  the  Weekly  Critic.  What 
or  by  whom  the  story  was  I  do  not  recollect,  probably  by  Cborley,  who 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  that  weekly  publication  of  ours.  The 
drawings  in  no  way  foreshadowed  Gabriel's  later  manner  ;  they  were 
just  what  an  imaginative  young  fellow  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  would 
draw,  but  I  feel  sure  there  were  no  beautiful  peculiarities  or  other  poet- 
ical deviations  from  the  natural  in  this  his  early  work.  I  often  wonder 
where  the  Weekly  Critic  is  in  hiding.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
anybody  who  knows,  I  trust  he  will  come  forward  and  receive  my  bless- 
ing in  exchange  for  the  drawings  which  we  will  give  10  an  expectant 
world. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Mendelssohn  visited  Moscheles, 
and  during  a  walk  related  this  incident  of  his  visit  to  Queen 
Victoria,  who  was  then  in  her  bloom  of  youth  : 

He  had  been  making  music  with  the  queen,  and  had  been  genuinely 
delighted  with  her  rendering  of  his  songs.  As  he  was  about  to  leave, 
she  said : 

"Now,  Dr.  Mendelssohn,  you  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure,  is 
there  nothing  I  can  do  to  give  you  pleasure  ?  "  To  be  sure  he  answered 
that  be  was  more  than  amply  rewarded  by  her  majesty's  gracious  re- 


ception, and  by  what  would  be  a  lasting  remembrance  of  the  interest 
she  had  shown  in  his  music  ;  but  when  she  insisted,  he  said  : 

"Well,  to  speak  the  truth,. I  have  a  wish,  and  one  that  only  your 
majesty  can  grant." 

"  It  is  granted,"  she  interposed. 

And  then  he  told  her  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  the  nurseries  and  all  the  domestic  arrangements  connected 
with  the  royal  children.  The  most  consummate  courtier  could  not 
have  expressed  a  wish  better  calculated  to  please  the  queen.  She  most 
cordially  responded,  and  herself  conducted  him  through  the  nurseries. 
Nor  was  the  matter  treated  lightly  ;  she  had  to  show  him  the  contents 
of  the  wardrobes  and  give  him  particulars  of  the  service,  and  for  the 
time  being  the  two  were  not  in  the  relative  position  of  gracious  sov- 
ereign and  obedient  servant,  but  rather  of  an  experienced  materfamilias 
and  an  enlightened  paterfamilias,  comparing  notes,  and  giving  one 
another  points  on  the  management  of  their  respective  children. 

In  his  chapter  of  Bohemian  experiences,  the  writer 
tells  how  he  got  his  first  commission,  and  earned  the  first 
money  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  It  came  about  in 
this  wise  :■ 

I  was  down  by  the  Quais  of  old  Paris,  close  to  the  Pont  des  Aveugles, 
drawing  the  Parisian  workmen  as  he  took  his  midday  rest.  The 
Quais  had  not  yet  got  as  strait-laced  as  they  are  now,  and  the  river 
flowed  its  pleasant  course  without  much  police  supervision.  There  was 
the  loveliest  of  buildings,  the  Louvre,  but  it  had  not  made  more  than  a 
start  toward  the  Tuileries,  with  which  it  was  in  but  a  few  years  to  join 
stones.  I  was  often  down  there  sketching,  and  I  always  found  willing 
models  among  the  friendly  natives  in  blouses.  The  Parisian  has  an 
ever-varying  way  of  asking  you  to  take  his  likeness.  "  Tirez  ma 
binette."  "  Fixez  moi  cette  frimousse,"  or  "  Relevez  moi  le  plan  de  mon 
image,"  are  among  those  I  recollect.  "  Draw  my  mug,"  we  might  say, 
although  translation  does  not  go  far  to  render  that  sort  of  colloquialism. 
"  Fix  my  phiz,"  and  "Just  you  give  me  the  map  of  my  image." 

I  never  accepted  coppers  on  the  occasions  when  I  presented  my 
models  with  a  sketch,  but  such  ready  -  money  payment  was  often 
proffered.  It  was  not  till  a  man  had  insisted  on  my  accompanying  him 
to  his  home,  with  a  view  to  artistic  business,  that  I  was  led  to  accept  my 
first  commission.  He  lived  near  the  Temple,  quite  a  little  distance  from 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  as  we  went  along  my  companion  became  very 
communicative.  He  began  about  himself,  then  gave  me  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  family  history,  and  soon  came  to  Ma  mire,  a  theme  he 
stuck  to  as  only  a  Frenchman  can.  "She  was,"  he  said,  "  une 
maitressc  femme,"  and  he  would  just  like  to  see  the  man  "  qui  pourrait 
lui  iirer  une  carotte"  ("who  could  extract  a  carrot  from  her"  }.  This 
was  not  an  allusion  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable-shop  she  kept,  but  meant 
that  she  was  not  an  easy  one  to  get  over  in  money  matters.  I  found 
the  old  lady  as  my  friend  had  described  her.  She  was  stout  and  deter- 
mined, and  she  kept  her  money  jingling  in  the  two  or  three  capacious 
pockets  of  her  apron.  She  could  see  I  was  an  artist — why,  she  could 
recognize  one  within  a  radius  of  a  league  ;  and  if  I  would  draw  her  the 
portraits  of  her  two  granddaughters  for  five  francs,  I  might  set  to  work 
at  once.  They  both  had  the  eyes  of  her  family,  the  Rouffiards — not  a 
trace  of  the  Tusserand  look — an  advantage  I  was  not  to  overlook.  The 
girls  were  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  I  thought  I  could  make  rather 
a  telling  picture  of  the  two  heads  together  in  medallion  shape.  But  the 
old  lady  was  after  me  at  once.  She  didn't  believe  in  pinching  and 
cheese-paring,  and  didn't  want  the  thing  rounded  off  in  any  of  those 
circular  frames.  "No,"  she  said  ;  "  allez-y  franchement ;  you  just 
draw  them  as  they  are,  hands,  and  feet,  and  all  —  comme  qui 
dirait — there  they  are,  those  two  girls,  les  fillelles  a  la  mere  Tus- 
serand." 

To  this  I  answered  that  we  hadn't  bargained  for  all  that,  and  I  was 
right,  from  a  strictly  professional  point  of  view,  but  I  wouldn't  have 
lost  the  five  francs  for  the  world,  and,  I  daresay,  she  guessed  as  much 
and  stuck  to  her  guns.  She,  as  an  old  materfamilias,  knew  that  people 
were  not  born  in  bust  shape  ;  then  why  should  they  be  thus  repre- 
sented ?  She  always  gave  good  measure,  and  if  she  didn't  her  customers 
would  soon  keep  ber  up)  to  the  mark,  so  why  shouldn't  she  have  her 
money's  worth  ?  I  felt  that  1  ought  to  insist  on  better  terms,  if  only  for 
the  dignity  of  my  profession  ;  but  I  was  no  match  for  the  old  lady,  so  I 
started  work  on  ber  conditions,  only,  to  save  appearances,  bargaining 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  "  reineclaudes  "  during  the  sittings. 

Moscheles  made  a  trip  to  America  in  1883.  Among  the 
fellow-passengers  on  his  voyage  across  were  Sir  Henry 
Irving  and  Ellen  Terry.     He  writes  : 

As  for  Ellen  Terry,  she  was  facile  princeps  on  our  floating  city, 
fascinating  everybody,  from  captain  and  crew,  via  first  and  second- 
class  passengers,  down  to  the  emigrant's  crowing  baby.  There  had 
been  a  grand  gathering  to  see  her  and  Irving  off.  Friends  had  come, 
laden  with  parting  gifts  ;  golden-haired  children  were  there,  bringing 
baskets  full  of  flowers  that  should  intertwine  themselves  with  their  dear 
Ellen's  existence,  till  others  could  be  gathered  to  greet  her  on  her 
arrival.  .  .  .  Before  the  first  twenty-four  hours  had  passed,  all  those 
hot-house  grapes  the  old  friends  had  brought  had  found  their  way  to  the 
new  friends,  the  steerage-passengers  ;  so,  too,  what  of  shawls  and  wraps 
she  could  lay  her  hands  on.  "I  have  hidden  away  one  or  two  warm 
things,"  said  her  maid,  "  or  there  would  be  nothing  of  the  kind  left  for 
her." 

The  first  thing  that  happened  to  him  on  arriving  at  New 
York  was  that  he  was  most  courteously  but  resolutely  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  by  the  interviewers  : 

Hobnobbing  as  I  was  with  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry,  they  had  evidently 
taken  me  for  somebody,  and,  under  that  mistaken  impression,  at  once 
proceeded  to  extract  "copy"  from  me.  What  a  splendid  institution 
that  interviewing  is  1  The  stranger  has  from  the  first  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  himself  just  as  be  wishes  to  appear.  He  can  drape 
himself  in  dignity,  or  pose  for  the  free  and  easy  ;  he  can  borrow  good 
works  from  his  friends  and  virtues  from  good  books,  and  throw  in  as 
much  soft-soap  and  blarney  as  he  thinks  the  natives  can  stand.  What 
I  may  have  said  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  missed  my 
chance.     I  was  much  too  innocent  then,  and  probably  told  the  truth. 

He  came  to  America  equipped  with  a  batch  of  letters  of 
introduction,  among  which  was  this  one  by  Browning  : 

"  19  Warwick  Crescent,  W.,  nth  August,  1884. 
"  To  Whomsoever  It  May  Concern  :  I  have  received  such  extra- 
ordinary kindness  from  Americans,  and  number  so  many  of  them  among 
my  friends,  that  it  would  seem  invidious  if  I  selected  those  whom  I 
ventured  to  believe  would  oblige  me  were  it  possible.  I  shall  therefore 
say,  in  the  simplest  of  words,  that  should  my  dear  friend,  the  painter 
Moscheles.  meet  with  any  individual  whose  sympathy  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  obtain,  whatever  favor  and  assistance  may  be  rendered  to  him, 
or  his  charming  wife,  will  constitute  one  more  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 

"  Robert  Browning." 

These  he  posted  to  their  addresses,  and  then  sat  in  state 
at  a  given  time,  waiting  for  the  friends  of  his  friends  to 
come  and  make  friends  with  him  : 

One  of  my  first  visitors  was  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  the  eminent  physi- 
cian, and  more  particularly  the  idol  of  the  fair  sex,  which  owes  him  so 
large  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  ignored  the  given  time  above  mentioned, 
and,  calling  at  some  unearthly  hour  before  I  was  fairly  presentable,  he 
was  away  again  before  I  could  find  my  boots. 

"What  have  you  come  to  America  for?  "was  his  first  shot.  The 
question  coming  suddenly  upon  me,  I  found  no  better  answer  to  it  than, 
"Well,  just  to  have  a  look  round — wanted  to  see  the  latest  thing  out  in 
the  way  of  civilization." 

"  But  you  are  a  portrait -painter,  I  understand  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am." 

"  Then  you  have  come  here  to  paint  portraits? " 

"  Well— certainly  "—I  hummed  and  hawed — "in  case  the  opportu- 
nity should  present  itself— and  if  I  should  find  that "  but  he  cut  me 

short  (beating  about  the  bush  is  not  popular  in  the  Stales). 

"How  much  do  you  charge? "he  asked,  bluntly,  and  without  the 
least  regard  for  the  sensitive  nature  of  a  British  artist ;  so  I  had  to 
make  a  plunge  and  tell  him  ;  so  much  for  head-size  and  so  much  for  a 
three-quarter  canvas. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  and  was  off. 

Later  on  I  painted  him,  and  he  was  ever  a  good  friend  to  me. 


Another  of  his  musical  friends  was  Rossini.  He  says  : 
I  called  one  day  to  take  leave  of  Rossini,  when  I  was  about  to  leave 
Paris  for  a  short  time  on  a  visit  to  my  parents  in  Leipsic.  This  was  be- 
fore Rossini  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  my  father,  and  he 
enjoined  me  to  deliver  a  message  to  him.  "  Tell  him,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  am  a  pianist.  I  daresay  he  knows  that  I  have  written  operas,  but  I 
particularly  want  him  to  understand  that  I  am  a  pianist  too,  not,  to  be 
sure,  of  the  first  class  as  he  is,  but  of  the  fourth." 

"Ties  bien,  maestro,"  I  answered.     "Je  ne  manquerai  pas." 
"Yes;    but  mind  you  deliver  my  message  correctly,"  he  insisted. 
"  My  ear  is  exceptionally  good,  and  I  manage  to  bear  what  is  said  at  a 
considerable  distance.    I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way  Rosenhain 
delivered  a  similar  message  I  bad  intrusted  him  with." 

I  promised  that  I  would  scrupulously  repeat  what  he  bad  said,  but  I 
added  that  I  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  stating  that  he  really 
was  a  fourth-rate  one  ;  he  might  be  a  third  or  a  fifth-rate  pianist  for 
aught  I  knew. 

"Oh,  if  that  is  all,"  he  said,  "I  will  play  you  something,  and  you 
can  judge  for  yourself."  And  with  that  he  opened  the  small  upright 
piano  in  his  study  and  began  improvising,  while  I  settled  down  com- 
fortably to  listen  to  my  own  special  fourth-class  pianist.  It  was  indeed 
interesting.  His  plump  little  hands  moved  over  the  keys  with  a  delicate 
touch,  suitable  to  the  simple,  melodious  vein  in  which  he  began.  When 
presently  he  broke  into  a  rapid  movement,  and  the  pianoforte  player 
asserted  himself,  it  was  still  with  the  touch  of  the  good  old  legato 
school.  His  execution  was  masterly,  but  not  brilliant  ;  whenever  he 
introduced  passages  or  figures  for  the  pianist  as  such,  these  seemed 
commonplace  and  hackneyed.  But  when,  on  the  other  band,  the 
musical  thought  sought  expression,  it  flowed  as  from  an  inexhaustible 
store,  and  took  the  dramatic  shape,  reminding  one  of  his  best  operatic 
style  and  his  most  brilliant  orchestral  effects. 

One  of  the  stories  current  concerning  Rossini  and  Meyer- 
beer was  this  : 

Rossini  was  going  along  the  boulevards  with  a  friend,  when  they  met 
Meyerbeer,  and  exchanged  cordial  greetings. 

"  And  how  is  your  health,  my  dear  maestro  ?  "  asks  Meyerbeer. 

"Shaky,  cher  maitre,  very  shaky.  My  digestion,  you  know,  my 
poor  head.     Alas  1     I'm  afraid  I  am  going  down-hill." 

They  pass  on.  "  How  could  you  tell  such  stories  ?  "  asks  the  friend  ; 
"  you  were  never  in  better  health,  and  you  talk  of  going  down-bill." 

"  Ah,  well,"  answered  Rossini,  "  to  be  sure — but  why  shouldn't  I  put 
it  that  way  ?    It  gives  him  so  much  pleasure." 

Moscheles  relates  this  anecdote  of  Cre'mieux,  the  emi- 
nent lawyer — who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  plainest 
man  in  France,  a  sort  of  missing  link — and  Alexandre 
Dumas : 

The  great  novelist  was  unmistakably  of  the  mulatto  type,  and 
Cremieux,  who  must  have  been  addicted  to  making  personal  remarks, 
indiscreetly  questioned  him  as  to  his  descent.  "Was  your  father  a 
mulatto?"  he  asked.  "Yes,"  answered  Dumas,  "my  father  was  a 
mulatto,  my  grandfather  a  negro,  and  my  great-grandfather  a  monkey  ; 
my  family  began  where  yours  ends." 

Quick  at  repartee  as  Dumas  was,  he  did  not  always  have  the  last 
word,  as  on  an  occasion  when  he  received  a  letter  from  some  playwright 
— I  have  forgotten  his  name — offering  to  collaborate  with  him  in  the 
writing  of  a  play.  "  It  is  not  usual,"  replied  Dumas,  "  to  yoke  a  horse 
and  an  ass  together."  "Comment  done!"  retorted  the  other;  "how 
dare  you,  sir,  insinuate  that  I  am  a  horse  ?  " 

Once  when  he  asked  Mme.  Schumann  whether  she  was 
inclined  to  play,  he  was  very  badly  received  : 

She  was  "particularly  disinclined,"  so  I  changed  the  conversation. 
But  presently— quite  by  chance,  to  be  sure— I  mentioned  her  husband's 
"Carnival."  "There  is  one  part,"  I  said,  "  which  I  particularly  love  ; 
the  '  March  of  the  Davidsbiindler,"  you  know.  If  I  could  only  hear 
you  play  just  that  page  or  two  1 " 

"Page  or  two,  indeed,"  she  said,  boiling  over  with  indignation. 
"  Wenn  man  den  'Carnival'  spielt,  spielt  man  ihn  ganz  ! "  ("If  you 
play  the  '  Carnival,*  you  play  it  from  beginning  to  end.") 

And  an  instant  afterward  she  was  at  the  piano,  throwing  her  whole 
soul  into  that  wonderful  piece  of  tone-painting. 
Of  Browning  he  says  : 

I  well  remember,  and  it  is  often  a  source  of  infinite  enjoyment  to  me 
to  recall,  many  a  trifling  incident  connected  with  the  name  of  Robert 
Browning.  He  was  the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  of  friends,  and,  as 
such,  I  remember  him  with  gratitude  and  devotion  ;  and  he  was  the 
most  honorable  and  lovable  of  men. 

He  was  well  aware  that  I  had  never  really  studied  his  works  ;  in  fact, 
that  I  had  only  read  a  small  portion  of  them  ;  but  he  made  allowances 
for  that,  as  for  my  other  short- comings.  He  also  knew  that  when,  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  I  did  master  some  difficult  pages  of  his  writing, 
none  could  more  warmly  appreciate  the  subtle  beauties  they  contained 
than  his  humble  friend. 

"  Last  night  I  read  Bishop  Blougram,"  I  told  him  on  one  occasion. 
"  I  went  as  far  below  the  surface  as  I  could  get,  but  I  need  not  tell  you 
I  did  not  reach  the  bottom." 

"  Try  again,"  was  all  he  answered,  and  when  I  asked  who  had  been 
bis  models,  he  said  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  his  bishop,  and  that 
Gigadibs  was  not  sketched  from  any  one  particular  person.  The 
cardinal,  he  told  me,  had  himself  reviewed  the  poem  favorably. 

Browning  had  a  marked  predilection  for  a  certain  chair  in 
his  studio.     In  this  he  was  installed  one  afternoon  : 

I  was  at  work  on  one  of  two  companion  pictures  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  title,  I  had  called  "The  Cloud-Compeller"  and  "The  Cloud- 
Dispeller."  In  the  first  a  deep-toned  figure  gathers  the  rolling  clouds 
together ;  in  the  second,  a  brighter  child  of  the  skies  peeps  out  from 
behind  them. 

"You  mjght  take  some  lines  from  Shelley's  '  Cloud '  for  those  pict- 
ures." suggested  Browning. 

"  Yes  ;  Shelley's  '  Cloud,'  "  I  answered.  "  To  be  sure — let  me  see — 
oh.  yes  ;  it  is  one  of  those  beautiful  poems  I  know,  but  can't  remember." 

"Oh,"  he  began,  leaning  back  in  the  easy-chair,  "don't  you  re- 
member ? 

"  '  I  brine  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bring  light  shades '  " 

And  once  started,  he  recited  the  whole  poem.  Recited  is  scarcely  the 
word.  He  simply  told  us  all  about  "  The  daughter  of  the  earth  and  the 
nursling  of  the  sky,"  and  he  conjured  up,  with  the  slightest  of  emphasis, 
pictures  of  "  the  whirlwinds  unfurled,  the  stars  that  reel  and  swim." 

And  again  he  writes  : 

I  began  what  I  called  the  "shell  picture"  shortly  after  my  return  to 
London.  Browning  was  in  sympathy  with  my  subject,  and  often  came 
when  I  was  tackling  it.  As  my  shell-picture  advanced,  I  became  am- 
bitious to  find  a  better  name  than  the  one  I  had  given  it  temporarily, 
and  as  usual  Browning  was  consulted.  Isaac  Henderson,  the  novelist 
of  "  Agatha  Page  "  fame,  happened  to  be  at  the  studio,  and  between 
them  the  matter  was  at  first  faceu'ously  discussed.  On  this  occasion  my 
name  had  the  proud  distinction  of  drawing  from  Browning  the  only  pun 
1  ever  heard  him  make.  "  Why  not  call  it  more  shells  by  Moscheles  t " 
he  said. 

In  addition  to  those  already  quoted  from,  there  are  inter- 
esting chapters  on  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  whom  he  painted,  and 
"  Paris  After  the  Commune."  Photogravure  plates  of  his 
portraits  of  Mazzini,  Browning,  and  his  mother  accompany 
the  handsome  volume. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  price, 
$2. 50. 

■»  «  »i 

Spain  has  ceded  to  Germany  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
that  remained  to  her,  which  include  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone 
Islands  (excepting  Guam,  which  is  now  under  the  United 
States  flag)  and  the  Carolines.  They  were  of  no  great  value 
or  importance,  but  will  furnish  Germany  some  needed  coal- 
ing stations. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Gentleman  of  Maryland. 

Winston  Churcbill  is  one  of  the  coming  men  in 
American  literalure— if,  indeed,  he  has  not  already 
arrived.  The  cleverness  of  his  first  novel,  "The 
Celebrity,"  won  him  immediate  recognition,  but  his 
new  book.  "  Richard  Carvel."  should  establish  his 
reputation  on  a  secure  footing.  It  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  work,  telling  a  fascinating  story  of  love  and 
adventure,  and  presenting  graphic  pictures  of  life  in 
Maryland  and  in  London  at  the  timeof  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  heir  to  the  large  estates  of  bis  grandfather, 
I Jonel  Carvel,  Esq.,  of  Carvel  Hall,  in  the  County  of 
Queen  Anne,  Richard  Carvel  is  brought  up  as  befits 
an  American  gentleman  of  the  period.  His  book- 
learning  is  not  more  than  is  necessary  to  save  him 
from  the  appearance  of  ignorance,  but  a  bolder  rider 
after  the  hounds  or  a  more  clever  swordsman  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  colony,  and  such  is  bis  spirit  and 
high  sense  of  honor  that  bis  good  old  grandfather  never 
has  occasion  to  feel  other  than  proud  of  him.  He  is 
in  love  with  his  playfellow,  Dorothy  Manners,  an  im- 
perious lillle  beauty,  but  she  laughs  at  him,  and, 
when  she  is  sixteen,  her  father,  a  tuft-hunting  cox- 
comb, takes  her  to  London  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  marrying  her  to  a  duke. 

Not  long  after  this,  Richard  Carvel  is  kidnapped  by 
piratical  slavers  in  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  who 
covets  the  lad's  inheritance,  and  is  carried  off  to  sea. 
He  is  saved,  however,  by  one  John  Paul— the  same 
who  became  famous  as  Captain  John  Paul  Jones— 
and  taken  to  London.  His  grandfather's  agent  in 
the  British  metropolis  refuses  to  advance  him  money, 
and  he  and  Captain  Paul  spend  three  weeks  in  a 
spooging-house  until  Dolly  Manners,  now  the  toast 
of  the  London  macaronis,  learns  of  his  predicament 
and  rescues  him. 

Here  begins  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  story. 
Young  Carvel's  romantic  story  had  been  told  all  over 
London  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  had  met  him  and 
the  captain  at  an  inn  on  their  way  to  London,  and  he 
is  the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  becomes  a  figure  in  the 
band  of  gay  young  sparks  of  whom  the  brilliant 
Charles  James  Fox  is  the  idolized  leader,  and  enters 
into  all  the  fashionable  diversions  and  dissipations  of 
the  day.  His  most  striking  feat  is  to  win  a  wager 
from  the  Duke  of  Chartersea,  an  unscrupulous  roui, 
who  is  his  rival  for  Miss  Manners's  hand.  To  win  it 
he  rides  a  vicious  horse,  that  has  killed  half  a  dozen 
grooms,  for  twenty  minutes  in  Hyde  Park,  before  the 
eyes  of  all  fashionable  London  ;  and  when  his  Grace 
of  Chartersea  attempts  the  same  feat,  the  noble  lord 
is  thrown  into  the  Serpentine,  and  becomes  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  town. 

But  Richard  Carvel's  grandfather  dies  in  the  belief 
that  the  lost  lad  is  dead,  and  leaves  bis  fortune  to  the 
hypocritical  uncle.  Being  penniless,  Richard  returns 
to  America,  and  becomes  factor  on  a  friend's  planta- 
tation.  Then  the  war  breaks  out,  and  he  espouses  the 
patriot's  cause.  Becoming  a  lieutenant  under  his  old 
friend,  now  known  as  Captain  John  Paul  Jones, 
he  takes  part  in  the  famous  fight  between  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis,  of  which  a  most 
moving  account  is  given.  And  so  well  does  he  serve 
his  country  that,  his  uncle  having  proved  a  traitor, 
Congress  restores  bis  grandfather's  estate  to  him,  and 
he  is  eventually  able  to  make  Miss  Dorothy  Manners 
mistress  of  Carvel  Hall. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  j.h»rt 


fundamental  principles  and  essentials  of  security  are 
explained  and  the  dangers  pointed  out.  The  sixth 
section  discusses  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  im- 
partial statements  are  given  of  the  problems  of  the 
tariff,  the  single  tax,  the  currency,  the  labor  ques- 
tion, trusts,  the  referendum,  and  socialism.  There 
are  no  dogmatic  conclusions,  but  a  luminous  arrange- 
ment of  the  arguments  of  the  opposing  forces.  The 
history  of  the  six  leading  cebperative  fruit-markeliDg 
societies  of  California  is  given  in  the  seventh  division 
of  the  work,  and  these  chapters  are  full  of  interest. 
1  he  eighth  section  is  the  appendix,  and  in  this  there 
is  an  impressive  array  of  statistics,  extracts  from  im- 
portant court  decisions,  and  lists  of  valuable  books. 

It  would  be  hard  to  praise  the  book  too  highly. 
There  is  no  study  of  the  kind  that  can  be  compared 
with  it  in  fullness  of  knowledge  and  statement,  depth 
of  reasoning,  and  brilliancy  of  style.  Mr.  Adams 
was  well  qualified  for  the  work,  having  been  for  years 
a  successful  business  man,  and  later  an  instructor  in 
the  agricultural  department  cf  the  State  University, 
and  is  now  a  practical  farmer  and  the  agricultuial 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Published  by  the  N.  J.  Stone  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco :  price,  $3  00.  i*h»n 

A  Military  Engagement  without  Loss. 

When  the  reader  has  passed  safely  the  awful 
attempt  at  dialect  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  "A 
Civilian  Attache^"  it  does  not  require  long-continued 
application  to  find  interest  in  the  story,  which  is  the 
latest  issue  in  the  Ivory  Series  and  written  by  Helen 
Dawes  Brown.  The  scene,  a  frontier  army  post,  has 
been  made  familiar  by  other  pens,  but  the  characters 
are  not  all  old  acquaintances.  The  heroine  is  twenty- 
five,  but  quite  as  romantic  as  those  of  other  days  and 
more  tender  years  ;  the  hero  is  a  second  lieutenant 
and  the  baby  of  the  regiment,  and  brave  and  boyish 
enough  to  win  the  heart  of  any  woman  old  enough 
to  appreciate  a  youth.  The  prominent  figures  of  the 
post  are  sketched  to  the  life,  from  the  colonel  to  the 
band-leader,  and  the  events  of  the  summer — from 
the  serenade  of  welcome  the  first  evening  and  the 
visitor's  shy  speech  to  the  capture  of  an  engine  held 
by  the  strikers  at  the  end — are  described  with  graphic 
touches.  The  happy  smoothing  out  of  the  lovers' 
troubles  is  indicated  rather  than  told,  but  there  are 
few  disappointments  in  the  book. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents.  jtban 


A  Text-Book  of  Principles  for  Producers. 
The  modesty  of  the  title  chosen  by  Edward  F. 
Adams  for  his  book,  "The  Modern  Farmer,"  will 
impress  every  reader  of  the  volume,  for  the  work  is 
not  an  essay  on  agriculture,  but  a  treatise  on  American 
progress  and  the  problems  of  our  government.  And 
yet  the  title  is  not  misleading,  for  the  questions  that 
concern  the  nation  must  come  home  to  the  one  class 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  race,  and  ' '  the  rela- 
tions of  those  who  produce  the  food  to  those  who  eat 
it "  are  of  weighty  interest  to  all  the  people. 

There  are  eight  divisions  in  the  book,  each  planned 
and  finished  so  well  that  the  author's  arrangement  of 
topics  seems  the  natural  view.  He  first  describes 
"the  larger  aspects  of  farm  fife,"  and  the  sketches 
of  the  old  and  the  new  farmer,  the  evolution  and  the 
nope  of  the  class,  are  not  pictures  of  fancy,  but 
clearly  drawn  statements  of  conditions  of  the  past 
and  present.  The  farmer's  education  furnishes 
themes  for  the  second  division,  and  in  this  Mr. 
Adams  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  curious 
"prejudice  which  exists  among  large  masses  of 
farmers"  against  what  they  call  "  book-farming." 
His  description  of  the  advance  of  science  in  agri- 
culture, of  the  work  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
government  experiment  stations,  and  his  studies  of 
the  farm,  are  written  with  understanding  and  feeling. 
The  third  section  takes  up  the  farmer's  relationships, 
and  considers  the  farmer  and  his  family,  his  fellows, 
his  competitors,  and  bis  creditors,  gives  a  chapter  to 
the  farmer  and  the  politicians,  and  one  to  a  clear  and 
searching  examination  of  the  farmer's  discontent.  In 
the  chapters  devoted  to  "the  farmer  as  a  business 
man  "  there  are  brief  yet  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  relations  of  the  banker,  the  commission  mer- 
chant, the  railroads,  the  speculator,  the  tradesman, 
and  the  .ax-gatherer  with  the  farm,  and  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  conveyed  in  this  division  has  never 
been  presented  more  clearly.  There  are  eighty 
pagtr     iven  to  the  discussion  of  cooperation,  and  the 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
According  to  a  recent  interview,  Eraile  Zola  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  "When  the  Dreyfus  case  is 
ended  I  intend  to  write  a  novel  on  the  historic 
affair,  summing  it  all  up  and  drawing  from  it  addi- 
tional conclusions  which  can  not  be  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly stated  yet.  This  is  my  duty.  I  do  not 
intend  to  seek  any  financial  advantage  in  perform- 
ing it." 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  writing  a  novel 
at  her  place  in  Kent,  England,  where  she  constantly 
entertains  American  guests.  She  intends  to  spend 
the  winter  in  America. 

Winston  Churchill's  brilliant  romance,  "  Richard 
Carvel,"  which  was  published  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
is  already  in  its  second  edition,  and  the  demand  is  so 
large  that  a  third  edition  is  in  press. 

Mark  Twain  is  now  in  London,  arranging  for  an 
idition  de  luxe  of  his  works,  in  twenty-five  volumes. 
He  will  come  to  America  in  September. 

"A  Cosmopolitan  Comedy,"  by  Anna  Robeson 
Brown,  authorof  "St.  Mark,"  was  brought  out  on 
June  16th  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  deals  with  the 
Spanish  "secret  service"  in  the  late  war,  and  the 
comic  yet  seriously  performed  duties  of  a  Spanish 
spy  in  securing  a  map  of  the  defenses  of  New  York 
harbor  after  the  Spanish  fleets  had  been  destroyed. 

The  copyrights  on  the  works  of  Balzac  will  expire 
in  August  of  next  year,  and  already  Parisian  publish- 
ers are  planning  several  new  editions. 

Henry  Kingsley's  most  famous  novel,  "  Geoffrey 
Hamlyn,"  owed  its  existence  chiefly  to  the  suggestion 
of  Rolf  Boldrewood.  Kingsley  was  leading  a  wan- 
dering life  in  Australia,  and  appeared  one  evening  at 
Boldrewood's  lonely  station.  The  latter  persuaded 
the  wanderer  to  remain  as  his  guest  and  to  begin 
regular  work  on  a  novel  of  Australian  life. 

Lillian  Whiting  has  in  press  a  new  work  entitled 
"  A  Study  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,"  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  trace  the  development  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's mind  as  revealed  in  her  poems.  The  manifold 
influences  surrounding  the  life  -  long  invalid  are 
brought  out. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  undertaken  an 
authentic  "  Life  of  Lord  Granville." 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce  for  this  week 
Max  Miiller's  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  second  series, 
called  "My  Indian  Friends";  W.  E.  Curtis's 
"United  States  and  Foreign  Powers";  Professor 
W.  N.  Clarke's  "  What  Shall  We  Think  of  Chris- 
tianity?" ;  and  a  paper  edition  of  "  Princeton,  Old 
and  New,"  by  James  W,  Alexander. 

Sydney  Grier  is  writing  a  sequel  to  his  "  A  Crowned 
Queen."  He  is  also  engaged  on  a  novel  founded  on 
a  Calcutta  legend  of  a  lady  supposed  to  have  sur- 
vived the  horrors  of  the  "  Black  Hole,''  and  who  was 
afterward  imprisoned  and  eventually  rescued.     This 
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No  amount  of  argument  can  convince  the  experienced, 
honest  grocer  that  any  other  soap  will  give  his  customers 
such  general  satisfaction  as  Ivory  Soap.  He  knows  that 
they  prefer  Ivory  Soap  to  new  kinds,  of  unknown  quality. 

Ivory  Soap  will  sell  because  the  people  want  it,  the 
other  soaps  may  look  like  Ivory,  but  his  customers  want 
the  real  thing  —  they  may  buy  a  new  soap  once  to  try  it, 
but  they  come  back  again  and  again  for  Ivory  Soap,  and 
they  insist  on  having  it. 

Cojjytlctit.  1899.  hj  The  Procter  A  Gamble  Co.,  KndnaatL 


work  will  be  published  in  England  in  the  autumn, 
and  will  be  entitled  "  Like  Another  Helen." 

A  popular  edition  of  Edward  Bellamy's  last  story, 
"Equality,"  If  announced  for  early  publication  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  purpose  of  this  new  re- 
issue is  twofold  ;  first  as  a  sort  of  memorial  volume, 
and,  second,  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  author's  ex- 
pressed desire  that  his  work  should  be  issued  in  a 
cheaper  form,  so  that  it  might  reach  the  masses,  in 
whom  he  was  so  much  interested. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  publishes  a  report  of  an 
interview  with  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  in  which 
she  says  that  the  name  of  her  new  magazine,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Review,  will  not  be  changed  and  that 
the  first  number  of  the  publication  will  appear  simul- 
taneously in  England  and  America  on  June  20th. 
She  says  she  has  been  legally  advised  that  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  title  of  her  magazine  with  that  of  an 
American  publication  will  not  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
English  magazine  in  America.  ithtrt 


Eye-comfort. 

Have  you  got  it?  'Tis 
easy  to  obtain  it  at  our 
store. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians . 


FOR     SUMMER     READING. 

FIFTY  "CENTS 

Just  Issued  in  Paper  Covers,  the  following 
well-known  novels  al 

50  cents  each.     Postage  paid. 

Hon.  Peter  Stirling 

Choir  Invisible 

Lady  of  Quality 
Prisoner  of  Zenda 

The  Christ  lim 

Sorrows  of  Satan 
Soldiers  of  Fortune 

Phroso 

The  Manxman 

ROBERTSON'S 

126   Post  Street. 


Victor  Hugo's  love-letters  to  his  betrothed  are 
about  to  be  published  in  Paris.  These  were  in  the 
form  of  little  notes  slipped  quietly  into  the  young 
lady's  hand  during  visits  which  gave  the  lovers  no 
opportunity  for  private  speech. 


A    Remarkable   First   Book. 

THE 

GREATER 

INCLINATION. 

By  EDITH  WHARTON. 

i2mo,  $1.50. 
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F  we  were  to  single  out  one  book  from 
those  that  have  been  published  this  sea- 
son as  exhibiting  in  the  highest  degree  that  rare 
creative  power  called  literary  genius,  we  should 
name  'The  Greater  Inclination,'  by  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton.  And  not  only  has  Mrs.  Wharton 
brought  to  these  stories  a  remarkable  power  of 
insight  and  imagination,  but  the  phase  of  life  in 
America  which  she  has  chosen  for  treatment  may 
be  said  to  be  altogether  new  in  her  hands." — 
The  Bookman. 

"  Her  style  is  as  finished  as  a  cameo,  and 
there  is  nowhere  an  indication  of  haste  or  cru- 
dity or  the  least  inattention  to  detail.  Only  a 
woman  to  the  manner  born  in  society,  a  woman 
too,  whose  literary  favorites  or  her  literary  mas- 
ters may  have  been  Thackeray  or  James,  since 
she  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and  has 
followed  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  other, 
could  have  written  '  The  Pelican '  or  '  Souls 
Belated.' " — Literature. 

"  In  the  way  of  fiction  we  have  seen  nothing 
this  year  that  has  impressed  us  so  much  as  Mrs. 
Wharton's  book.  There  is  a  finish,  an  assur- 
ance, and  a  tenacity  of  grasp  about  her  work 
that  show  her  to  be  already  an  accomplished 
literary  artist."— Prof.  Harrv  Thurston 
Peck  in  The  Bookman. 

' '  All  the  stories  are  clever,  and  managed  with 
exceptional  finesse.  Some  of  them  are  brilliant. 
It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  volume  of  stories 
which  charm  as  much  by  their  way  of  telling  as 
by  the  subjects." — Philadelphia  Press. 


For  Sale  Everywhere. 
CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 
Publishers,  New   York. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Coraish  Tale. 

In  "Paul  Carah,  Cornishman,"  Charles  Lee  has 
written  a  story  the  principal  charm  of  which  lies  in 
the  many  well-drawn  pictures  of  village  life  and 
manners  as  they  exist  among  the  humble  fishing 
folk  who  dwell  among  the  cliffs  and  coves  of  the 
rugged  Cornish  coast,  and  it  is  this  quality  rather 
than  the  story  itself  which  will  commend  the  book 
to  its  readers. 

Paul  Carah  is  a  Cornishman  who  has  returned 
from  America  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  and 
we  find  him  walkiog  briskly  toward  his  old  home, 
indulging  in  a  pleasant  monologue  on  the  probable 
warm  welcome  he  is  about  to  receive,  giving  expres- 
sion to  bis  day-dream  in  the  quaint  dialect  of  the 
Cornish  peasant.  He  is  disappointed,  however,  for 
he  is  received  almost  as  a  stranger  by  all  the  villagers 
except  old  "  Jog'fry  "  Jose,  so-called  from  bis  habit 
of  decorating  the  walls  of  bis  cottage  with  maps. 
With  Jog'fry  and  his  daughter,  Jennifer,  Paul  finds  a 
home,  and  becomes  a  fisherman.  He  is  successful 
until  he  is  induced  to  try  smuggling  as  a  means  of 
increasing  his  revenue,  when  he  escapes  jail  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Jennifer,  who  secretly 
loves  him.  Wearying  once  more  of  his  old  home, 
Paul  resolves  to  return  to  "the  States,"  where  he 
says  he  has  fifty  friends  to  one  in  his  native  village. 
Compared  with  the  fond  hopes  and  pleasant  antici- 
pations with  which  he  approached  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood  in  the  first  chapter,  the  last,  in  which  he 
bids  farewell  to  his  only  friends— Jog'fry,  Jennifer, 
and  a  deaf  mute  who  has  been  his  fishing  partner — 
contains  a  note  of  pathos.  But  he  did  not  know  that 
in  Jennifer  he  was  leaving  behind  him  one  who  was 
something  more  than  a  friend. 

Throughout  the  story  the  dialect  is  good,  and  what 
little  scene-painling  the  book  contains  is  well  and 
faithfully  done.  But  where  Mr.  Lee  found  his 
"downser"  giants  dwelling  in  huts  none  too  large 
for  pigmies,  contracting  therein  an  habitual  stoop,  is 
difficult  to  imagine. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00.  jihut 


The  School  as  a  Social  Institution. 

"Social  Phases  of  Education  in  the  School  and 
the  Home,"  by  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  contains  selec- 
tions from  a  series  of  lectures  given  during  the  past 
two  years  at  Harvard,  Chicago,  and  Boston  Uni- 
versities, and  from  papers  read  before  the  American 
Social  Science  and  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciations. There  are  ten  chapters  in  the  volume,  in 
which  the  point  of  view  is  in  all  cases  social  rather 
than  scholastic,  the  ideas  emphasized  being  worthy 
the  attention  of  parents  as  well  as  teachers. 

"  How  can  we  expect  society  to  be  freed  from  those 
practices  which  tend  to  make  the  talented  more  arro- 
gant, the  rich  more  selfish,  and  the  condition  of  the 
poor  more  helpless  and  discouraging,  as  long  as  the 
school  fosters  selfish  interests?"  This  important 
question  is  asked  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Social 
Aspects  of  the  Home  and  the  School,"  in  which  the 
author  suggests  that  the  best  interests  of  the  school 
would  be  served  by  carrying  into  it  the  social  and 
moral  relations  which  exist  in  the  home,  deprecating 
to  a  certain  extent  the  practice  of  teachers  urging 
pupils  on  to  unsocial  competition  and  bestowing 
praise  upon  the  performances  of  the  brilliant  to  the 
possible  mortification  and  embarrassment  of  the 
slower  and  less  capable  pupils.  Altogether,  it  is  an 
earnest  discussion  of  a  number  of  pressing  questions 
culminating  in  the  inquiry,  "Is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  such  tremendous  importance  that  the 
social  code  is  to  be  constantly  violated  in  the  school- 
room ?  " 

Another  important  chapter  is  that  devoted  to  ' '  The 
Modern  School,  and  What  It  Owes  to  Froebel  and 
Herbart,"  in  which  much  credit  is  given  to  the 
kindergarten  (founded  by  Friedrich  Froebel)  for  the 
influence  it  has  exerted  over  the  enrichment  of  the 
course  of  study  in  our  public  schools  during  the  last 
few  years.  "The  School  and  the  Child,"  "The 
Relation  of  Education  to  Vocation,"  and  "Educa- 
tion as  a  Cure  for  Crime"  are  prominent  among  the 
other  lectures  in  the  volume. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _  jahHt 

Fairy  and  Folk-Tales  for  Children. 
A  collection  of  forty-eight  fairy  and  folk-tales,  from 
the  Danish  of  Svend  Grundtvig,  E.  Tang-Kristensen, 
Ingvor  Bondesen,  Molbech,  L.  Budde,  Jens  Kamp, 
and  others,  has  lately  been  published  under  the  title 
"  Danish  Fairy  and  Folk-Tales,"  the  translator  and 
editor  being  J.  Christian  Bay.  Told  in  the  quaint 
and  direct  style  of  Andersen  and  the  Grimms,  the 
tales  will  appeal  especially  to  children,  who  after  all 
are  the  best  judges  of  such  literature.  The  reader  of 
any  book  of  genuine  fairy  and  folk-lore  tales  will  ex- 
pect to  recognize  many  old  friends,  for  these  stories 
are  all  of  much  the  same  origin.  Hence  a  story  may 
appear  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Servia,  or  England, 
comprising  the  same  facts  and  founded  upon  one 
common  plot,  with  the  exception  of  certain  details  ; 
but  the  mode  of  telling,  the  tinge  of  nationality,  or 
of  individual  peculiarities — these  are  as  different  as 
the  hereditary  differences  between  the  peoples.  In 
this  book,  then,  we  have  in  the  Danish  story  of 
"  Saucy  Jesper"  the  tale  of  "The  Little  Gray  Man" 
as  it  appears  in  the  Grimms'  collection,  though 
slightly  different    methods  are    used    whereby    the 


self-possessed  princess  is  moved  to  laughter;  in 
"Beauty  and  the  Horse,"  traces  of  "The  Lion's 
Castle  " — enough  to  recognize  them  as  one  and  the 
same  ;  while  "  Greyfoot  "  and  "  King  Roughbeard" 
have  plots  almost  identical.  Many  of  the  tales, 
however,  are  entirely  new.  With  the  amusing  illus- 
trations they  should  prove  very  entertaining  to  their 
young  readers. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  si.50.  Jl!art 

♦ 

The  Emerson  of  France. 

"  La  Volonte"  de  Vivre,"  by  M.  Victor  Charbonnel, 
which  has  been  Englished  by  Emily  B.  Whitney 
under  the  title  "  The  Victory  of  the  Will,"  is  a  book 
that  will  appeal  to  the  spiritually  minded  of  all  sects. 
Through  chapters  devoted  to  the  Inner  Life,  to  the 
mystery  of  suffering,  to  religion,  to  the  ideal,  the 
author  with  much  beauty  of  style  delivers  himself  of 
his  philosophy.  He  sees  salvation  to  He  only  in  the 
exercise  of  the  conscience  and  the  will  to  live  rightly. 
With  Tolstoy,  he  feels  that  the  church  has  been  in- 
different to  the  most  essential  truths  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  and  has  substituted  dogma  and  debate  for 
love  and  sacrifice  ;  and  so  he  has  withdrawn  from 
the  clergy  and  the  church  to  preach  the  religion  of 
God  according  to  his  conscience.  "He  that  doeth 
the  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,"  he  says.  It  is 
the  gospel  of  optimism,  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  of  the  progressive  revelation  of 
God,  of  "sweetness  and  light." 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$150-  _  jdM 

New  Publications. 
"  The  Blind  Goddess  "  is  a  commonplace  novel  by 
Randall  Irving  Tyler.     Published  by  the  Stuyvesant 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  As  It  Seems  to  Me  "  is  a  volume  of  eight  char- 
acteristic essays  by  Elbert  Hubbard.  Five  of  the 
essays  are  "  clear,  forceful,  and  elegant."  Published 
by  the  Roycrofters,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  ;  price,  $2  50. 

A  fair  introduction  to  Dryden  is  given  in  the  latest 
volume  of  Macmillan's  Pocket  English  Classics, 
which  contains  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  with  notes 
and  an  introduction.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  volume  entitled  "French  Lyrics,"  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  reading  and  study  of  French 
lyric  poetry,  has  been  compiled  by  Arthur  Graves 
Canfield.  It  gives  specimens  of  the  work  of  sixty 
poets,  with  biographical  notes  in  English,  and  a  full 
index.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Centenary  Edition  of 
Balzac  contains  "  Pere  Goriot"  and  "  The  Marriage 
Contract."  The  works  are  translated  by  Katharine 
Prescott  Wormeley,  whose  accuracy  and  finished 
workmanship  have  placed  her  in  the  first  rank  of 
translators.  The  edition  is  to  consist  of  thirty-three 
volumes,  and  the  books  are  handsomely  made.  The 
most  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  French  author 
could  ask  for  no  better  presentation  to  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  series  of  little  volumes  entitled  "The  Modern 
Reader's  Bible,"  prepared  by  Richard  G.  Moullon, 
professor  of  literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
will  please  those  interested  in  Biblical  study,  and  par- 
ticularly young  students.  ' '  New  Testament  Stories," 
the  latest  issue  in  the  series,  contains  the  gospel  life 
of  Jesus,  and  selections  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
describing  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  passages  in  the  lives  of  Stephen, 
Peter,  and  PauL  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

In  the  Library  of  Useful  Stories,  of  which  sixteen 
volumes  have  been  issued,  there  is  no  work  more  in- 
teresting than  the  latest  number,  "The  Story  of  the 
British  Race,"  by  John  Munroe.  The  knowledge  of 
the  races  in  the  British  Islands  has  been  derived 
mainly  from  "historians  who  represent  doctrines  of 
an  earlier  generation."  Anthropology  is  a  growing 
science,  and  the  exact  methods  now  pursued  are  re- 
placing the  notions  once  current  with  results  that  are 
important  though  new.  The  book  is  rich  in  extracts 
and  comparisons,  and  the  research  of  modern  students 
and  their  conclusions  are  presented  tersely.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  40 
cents. 


Mark  Twain's  Bequest  to  Posterity. 

Samuel  L.  Clemens,  better  known  as  "  Mark 
Twain,"  announces  that  he  is  preparing  a  volume  of 
personal  reminiscences,  to  which  he  has  already  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  his  time,  and  which  will  occupy 
a  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  some 
respects  it  will  be  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  liter- 
ature. It  is  a  bequest  to  posterity,  in  which  none  of 
those  now  living,  and  comparatively  few  of  their 
grandchildren  even,  will  have  any  part  or  share,  for 
it  is  to  be  published  a  hundred  years  after  his  death 
as  a  portrait  gallery  of  contemporaries  with  whom  he 
has  come  into  personal  contact.  These  portraits 
painted  with  all  their  "warts,"  as  well  as  with  every 
attractive  feature  which  has  caught  his  eye,  will  not 
be  written  in  the  style  of  Mark  Twain's  books,  but  in 
a  serious  vein. 

We  quote  Mr.  Clemens's  own  words  on  his  pet 
scheme: 

"  A  book  that  is  not  to  be  published  for  a  century 


gives  the  writer  a  freedom  which  he  could  secure  in 
no  other  way.  In  these  conditions  you  can  draw  a 
man  without  prejudice  exactly  as  you  knew  him  and 
yet  have  no  fear  of  hurting  his  feelings,  or  those  of 
bis  sons  or  grandsons.  A  book  published  one  hun- 
dred years  hence,  containing  intimate  portraits, 
honestly  and  truthfully  drawn,  of  monarchs  and 
politicians,  bootblacks  and  shoemakers,  in  short,  of 
all  those  varieties  of  humanity  with  which  one  comes 
in  contact  in  the  course  of  an  active  life  of  fifty  years, 
can  not  help  being  then  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the 
past.  I  have  written  a  great  deal  of  this  book  since 
I  came  to  Vienna.  During  the  rest  of  my  life  I  mean 
to  write  in  fresh  portraits  whenever  they  come  vividly 
before  my  mind,  whether  they  be  of  the  present  day 
or  old  acquaintances. 

"  To  make  such  a  book  interesting  for  immediate 
publication  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  confine 
myself  to  the  men  of  note.  As  it  is,  I  choose  them 
from  my  whole  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  the  un- 
distinguished have  about  as  good  a  chance  of  getting 
in  as  the  distinguished.  The  sole  passport  to  a 
place  in  my  gallery  is  that  the  man  or  woman  shall 
have  keenly  excited  my  interest.  In  a  hundred 
years  they  will  all  be  interesting,  if  well  and  faith- 
fully described.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal  in  the 
past  through  a  lack  of  books  written  in  this  way  for 
a  remote  posterity.  A  man  can  not  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  himself,  even  if  convinced  that  what  he  wrote 
would  never  be  seen  by  others.  I  have  personally 
satisfied  myself  of  that,  and  have  got  others  to  test 
it  also.  You  can  not  lay  bare  your  private  soul  and 
look  at  it.  You  are  too  much  ashamed  of  yourself. 
It  is  too  disgusting.  For  that  reason  I  confine  my- 
self to  drawing  the  portraits  of  others."  j.i..^ 
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Fortune's  My  Foe. 


Bohemia. 
Where  is  Bohemia?    Who  doth  dwell 

In  this  Mystery  Land  that  the  poets  siDg  ? 
What  are  its  boundaries,  who  can  tell  ? 

What  manner  of  man  doth  it  breed  ?  Who's  king  ? 

Bohemia  !    Aye,  'tis  a  mystic  word 

That  meaneth  much  to  its  denizens. 
Yet  naught  to  the  Great  Outside— the  herd 

That  e'er  to  Convention's  dictates  bends. 

'Tis  nowhere — yet  it  is  everywhere  ; 

It  lieth  to  north,  south,  east,  and  west ; 
"Tis  bounded  by  Honor  ;  its  wholesome  air 

With  the  breath  of  a  sturdy  Freedom's  blest. 

Good  Fellowship  rules  as  its  goodly  king, 
His  subjects  all  to  his  mandates  bow  ; 

He  ruleth  supreme,  and  there  is  no  sting 
Of  petty  strife — but  a  loyal  vow  1 

Bohemia's  realm  is  a  land  of  cheer, 

And  sordid  care  enters  not  its  gates  ; 
Comradeship  blooms  in  its  atmosphere, 

And  a  laugh  through  its  halls  reverberates. 

Bohemia  1    Yea,  'tis  a  goodly  land, 

Where  the  heart  is  true,  and  the  hand  is  warm  ; 
For  an  Unchained  Thought  its  people  stand  ; 

And  Courage  and  Hope  go  arm  in  arm  ; 

Where  the  Mind  is  a  man's  escutcheon, 
And  the  Past  and  the  Future  have  no  thought ; 

Where  Fame  alone  by  true  worth  is  won. 
And  pride  of  ancestry  counts  for  naught ; 

Where  age  is  reckoned  not  by  years, 
And  heart  meets  heart  and  band  grasps  hand  ; 

Where  all  walk  alike  through  this  vale  of  tears — 
This  is  Bohemia's  blessed  land  I 

— Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 


The  authorship  of  those  charming  love-letters 
issued  last  spring  in  book-form  in  Paris,  with  the 
title  "  Amide*  Amoureuse,"  and  brought  out  in  trans- 
lation as  "  Love  in  Friendship,"  has  at  last  been  re- 
vealed. The  Countess  de  Nouhy  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  they  were  collected  from  the  papers  left  by 
the  late  Guy  de  Maupassant.  j.K,n 


By  J.  Bloundelle-Burtos,  author  of  "The 
Scourge  of  God,"  "The  Clash  of  Arms," 
"  Denounced,"  etc.  No.  265.  Appletons' Town 
and  Country  Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $r.oo ; 
paper,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Bloundelle-Burton  has  proved  his  ability  to 
interest  readers  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  sufficient 
merely  to  announce  this"  new  and  entertaining  ro- 
mance. His  story  moves  briskly  as  usual,  and  there 
is  a  constantly  sustained  interest  and  plenty  of 
dramatic  action. 


Practical  Agriculture. 


By  Charles  C.  James,  M.  A.,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  formerly  Prcfessor 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
American  Edition.  Edited  by  John  Craig, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College.     i2mo.    Cloth,  So  cents. 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  tluy  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of price  by  t  fie  publishers, 

D.   APPLETON    &   CO. 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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"  A  pure 

romance 

of  the  most 

captivating 

and  alluring 

order." 


Richard  Carvel 


By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Boston  Herald.  Author  of  "  The  Celebrity."  Chicago  Tribune. 


"  //  /tas 

seldom  if 
ever  been 
surpassed 
by  an  Ameri- 
can romance" 


"The  breezy \  joyous,  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  the  story  is  an  intangible  but  im- 
portant part  of  its  charm.  The  unity  of 
the  action,  the  realty  of  the  characters,  and 
the  manly  spirit  of  the  story  mark  it  as 
one  of  the  novels  that  are  not  made  for 
a  day" — From  an  early  review,  Chicago 
Tribune. 


"  The  book  altogether  is  a  delightful  one, 
abounding  in  powerful  scenes,  with  a  ro- 
mance running  charmingly  through  its 
pages,  and  to  many  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  all  will  be  the  clever  pen-pictures 
of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  those 
stirring  times." — The  Evening  Tehgrapht 
Philadelphia. 


"A  remarkably  workmanlike  production? — New  York  Tribune. 


"The  story  is  wholesome,  thrilling,  and 
inspiring.  Mr.  Churchill  possesses  a  light- 
ness and  joyousness  of  style,  tempered  with 
sobriety  and  dignity  that  is  altogether 
charming.  'Richard  Carvel'  is  a  work 
that  will  securely  establish  the  author's 
fame,  and  it  is  destined  to  a  permanent 
place  in  American  literature." — St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 


"Readers  in  general,  and  Marylanders 
in  particular,  have  abundant  reason,  there- 
fore, to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  for  giving  the  reading  world,  in 
'  Richard  Carvel,'  a  fresh  and  in  the  main 
remarkably  pleasing  picture  of  Maryland's 
ante-revolutionary  life  and  society.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Churchill  has  cause  to  feel  proud  of 
his  work." — The  Bookman. 


"  Strong,  well-written  ...  it  is  a  brilliant  tale  that  will  hold  your 
attention  to  the  end.  ...  It  is  a  great  story." — The  Daily  Eagle,  Brooklyn. 
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So  grateful  is  San  Francisco  for  an  opportunity 
again  to  view  such  plays  as  Frohman  for  a  time  had 
refused  to  send,  that  the  welcome  given  the  opening 
of  the  Henry  Miller  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
took  on  a  personal  quality.  This  is  not  saying  the  init- 
ial presentation  of  "  The  Liars  "  was  an  ovation  ;  but 
the  audience  was  large  and  cordial,  the  greeting  warm 
and  genuine,  the  quietly  expressed  bdmiration  for 
good  stage  work  being  but  supplemental  to  the  re- 
newal of  relations  between  old  friends. 

It  is  impossible  to  approach  the  subject  in  any 
spirit  of  hostile  criticism,  and  yet  the  impulse  not  to 
offend  must  not  be  permitted  to  smother  the  equally- 
worthy  impulse  to  be  fair.  That  a  play  under  Froh- 
man management  will  have  all  proper  accessories  of 
scenery  and  costume  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
that  a  cast  headed  by  Miller  will  work  in  harmony 
and  for  the  best  results.  That  this  is  true  is  shown 
in  nothing  more  strongly  than  that  Miller,  while  in 
the  leading  role,  is  not  so  preeminently  stationed  but 
that  honors  are  freely  shared.  It  is  not  that  he  is 
less,  but  that  subordinate  parts  are  more,  and  to  this 
evenness  of  the  play  must  be  attributed  much  of  the 
force  of  its  appeal  for  popularity. 

"The  Liars"  is  .a  comedy  in  four  acts,  and  the 
story  they  carry  may  be  told  with  a  brevity  shunned 
by  the  playwright  It  follows  out  to  a  rounded  tale, 
devoid  of  startling  climax,  the  complications  arising 
primarily  from  a  flirtation,  made  more  complex  by  an 
effort  to  extract  the  woman  in  the  affair  from  an 
awkward  situation  in  which  her  thoughtfulness  had 
placed  her.  She  was  far  less  bad  than  her  jealous 
husband  had  a  right  to  infer,  her  worst  offending 
having  been  the  keeping  of  an  appointment  to  dine 
in  privacy  with  the  man  who,  knowing  her  marital 
ties,  yet  sought  to  woo  her.  Lie  leads  to  he,  matters 
all  the  time  getting  more  desperate,  until  finally, 
with  a  suggestion  of  tragedy,  the  whole  truth  comes 
out.  Then  the  element  of  comedy,  banished  for  a 
time,  pleasingly  re-appears  and  lightens  the  way  to 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  comedy  is  never  broad, 
rather  being  subtile  and  delicate,  the  only  two  char- 
acters provoking  a  laugh,  and  nothing  else,  being  the 
incidental  French  waiter  and  Freddie  Tatton,  the  lat- 
ter having  the  distinction  of  being  a  husband  to  Lady 
Rosamund,  and  collapsing  after  the  manner  of  an 
umbrella  each  time  she  looks  at  him. 

The  play  is  English,  the  time  the  present,  and  the 
action  is  confined  to  two  days,  which  naturally  are 
jammed  full  of  it.  Miller  takes  the  part  of  Colonel 
Sir  Christopher  Deering  ;  E.  J.  Morgan,  known  here 
of  old,  good  then  and  vastly  improved  now,  is  Ed- 
ward Falkner  ;  and  Guy  Standing  is  Gilbert  Nepean, 
the  jealous  husband.  Falkner  is  back  from  Africa, 
where  he  had  made  a  record  for  diplomacy,  but  falls 
wildly  and  wordily  in  love  with  Lady  Jessica,  the  wife 
of  Gilbert,  apparently  losing  his  heart  no  more  com- 
pletely than  his  head.  Summoned  urgently  back  to 
Africa,  he  declines  to  go  because  he  will  not  leave 
her.  The  folly  of  this  course  is  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Christopher,  for  he  is  obdurate,  and  they  all  but  part 
enemies.  Jessica,  in  the  meantime,  having  had  a 
stormy  interview  with  her  husband,  refuses  to  make 
any  promise,  despite  bis  threats,  and  even  consents 
to  meet  Falkner  for  a  private  dinner  at  the  Star  and 
Garter.  She  keeps  the  appointment,  but,  with  her 
companion,  is  seen  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  by 
George  Nepean,  a  peculiarly  unique  sneak,  who  con- 
ceives it  his  fraternal  duty  on  all  occasions  to  act  as 
spy.  Knowing  he  will  betray  her  secret,  Jessica  is 
much  agitated,  and,  during  her  excitement,  her  sister 
Rosamund  is  seen  approaching.  Appreciating  the 
embarrassment,  the  trio  try  to  plan  a  way  out  of  it, 
and  a  scheme  of  lying  is  straightway  launched  on  a 
sea  of  disaster.  Jessica  is  supposed  to  be  dining  with 
a  small  party  of  friends,  to  have  wandered  to  the 
Star  and  Garter  quite  by  inadvertence — anything  but 
to  have  been  there  to  dine  alone  with  Falkner.  Nor 
does  she  dine,  for  excusing  herself  and  waving  aside 
protestations,  she  insists  upon  departing.  Falkner, 
left  in  solitude,  dejectedly  essays  to  discuss  the  repast 
by  himself,  when  Sir  Christopher  bustles  in.  He  is 
curtly  received,  Falkner  retires  without  an  adieu,  and 
when  the  waiter  announces  that  he  has  gone  to  Lon- 
don, Sir  Christopher  takes  care  of  the  dinner,  with, 
perhaps,  more  ostentatious  display  of  glee  than  the 
English  gentleman  in  real  life  would  manifest. 

The  third  act  is  in  Lady  Rosamund's  drawing- 
room,  and  discovers  several  who  have  knowledge  of 
the  facts  conniving  to  hide  them  from  Gilbert.  An 
elaborate  lie  is  rehearsed,  and  seems  satisfactory  to 
all  except  Sir  Christopher,  who  holds  out  stubbornly 
for  the  truth,  yielding,  however,  to  the  majority. 
Dolly  Coke  comes  in,  is  taken  into  confidence,  and 
practices  .he  lie  earnestly  but  nervously.  Archibald 
Coke,  her  husband,  also  joins  the  group,  and  refuses 
tobeoc-ie  party  to  the  plot,  bat  is  forced  into  doing 
--      eld  his  wife,  the  atls---  nearly  causing  him 


apoplexy.  Then  arrives  Gilbert,  big  and  blustering, 
with  vociferous  demands  for  explanation.  One  after 
another  they  try  to  give  it,  failing  abjectly  under 
cross- questioning.  Falkner  enters,  but  the  style  of 
lie  with  which  he  meets  the  emergency  does  not  dove- 
tail with  the  rest,  and  Gilbert  acts  as  if  contemplating 
deadly  assault,  swearing,  also,  by  way  of  emphasis. 
At  last  Jessica  implores  Falkner  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  ;  the  liars  have  been  overwhelmed.  Falkner, 
in  language  the  most  direct,  complies  with  the  re- 
quest, declaring  her  innocence  and  his  love  for  her. 
Then  the  strain  relaxes,  and  everybody,  saving  per- 
haps Gilbert,  seems  to  feel  relieved. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  and  last  act,  Sir 
Christopher  is  in  his  apartments  in  London,  packing 
for  Africa.  He  is  alone.  Soon  Beatrice  Ebermole, 
charming  to  see,  appears,  although  there  is  no  clearly 
demonstrated  reason  for  her  presence,  and  there  en- 
sues a  pretty  love-scene  so  brief  that  it  hardly  inter- 
feres with  the  packing,  but  so  effective  that  it  wins 
the  promise  of  a  wife.  Gilbert  is  another  visitor, 
subdued,  penitent,  and  convinced  that  in  some  meas- 
ure he  has  neglected  Jessica.  On  the  advice  of  Sir 
Christopher,  he  goes  to  seek  her  with  intent  to  make 
such  amends  as  kindness,  introduced  by  a  good  din- 
ner, can  bring  about.  Falkner  is  the  next  caller, 
still  mooning  and  vaporing  about  his  undying  regard 
for  Jessica,  and  bis  determination  to  take  her  to 
Africa.  He  receives  a  lecture  on  social  ethics,  which, 
revised  and  enlarged,  is  delivered  again  to  Jessica, 
who  opportunely  comes  along  to  yield  to  Falkner. 
The  lecture  evidently  appeals  to  her  senses,  and  she 
recedes  from  Falkner,  yet  consents  to  see  him  alone 
to  say  farewell.  They  leave  the  room,  and  soon 
GUbert  re-appears,  distressed  at  not  having  found 
Jessica.  Sir  Christopher  brings  her  in,  she  goes  to 
her  husband,  and  together  they  depart,  not  in  any 
burst  of  happiness,  but  at  least  with  propriety.  That 
Falkner  recovered  his  common  sense  is  left  for  the 
intelligent  spectator  to  assume,  for,  as  the  curtain 
goes  down,  Sir  Christopher  is  in  the  stage  centre, 
jubilant. 

Such  is  the  plot,  bereft  of  many  collateral  embel- 
lishments. Such  faults  as  exist  in  the  play  as  pre- 
sented must,  for  the  most  part,  be  ascribed  to  the 
playwright.  The  character  of  Gilbert  Nepean — a 
coarse,  ill-mannered  person — does  not  seem  in  con- 
sonance with  any  English  habits  as  revealed  off  the 
stage.  Neither  c*n  the  Mrs.  Crespin  of  Marie 
Derickson  be  regarded  as  wholly  artistic,  for  through 
the  veneer  of  social  pretense  the  vindictiveness  of 
the  gossip-  monger,  is  too  palpable.  However,  the 
play  is  smooth  and  wholesome,  and,  for  all  its  out- 
breaks of  passionate  coloring,  devoid  of  tend'cncy  to 
shock.  It  is  strong  in  continuity,  and  interest  is  en- 
hanced to  the  last. 

In  so  large  a  cast,  all  trained  to  so  advanced  an 
effectiveness,  to  mention  as  especially  good  any  of 
the  minor  figures  without  mentioning  all  would  be 
unjust.  The  company  has  some  positions  stronger 
than  others,  but  none  that  can  be  called  weak.  In 
Morgan  it  possesses  an  artist,  not  merely  destined  to 
be  great,  but  great  now.  His  presence,  rich,  full 
voice,  perfectly  under  control,  and  his  faithful  inter- 
pretation of  the  brave  but  misguided  Falkner,  all 
unite  in  his  favor.  Henry  James. 


Shakespeare  enjoyed  quite  a  vogue  in  New  York 
this  season.  Julia  Arthur  gave  a  handsome  produc- 
tion of  "As  You  Like  It"  at  Wallack's,  but  her 
Rosalind  was  not  a  brilliant  achievement  in  either  de- 
sign or  execution.  R.  D.  McLean  and  Odette 
Tyler  presented  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Othello," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "Julius  Caesar," 
with  commendable  care,  at  the  Herald  Square. 
Augustin  Daly  also  made  an  elaborate  production  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  in  Portia  Ada 
Rehan  created  a  fine  companion  piece  of  dexterous 
art  to  her  inimitable  Katherine  in  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  which  also  had  a  limited  number  of  per- 
formances. Maude  Adams's  dibut  in  Juliet  was  per- 
haps the  most  striking  and  successful  of  all  the 
Shakespearean  revivals.  i^aA 


The  first  American  school  in  the  State  of  California 
was  taught  by  Olive  Mann  Isbell,  who  died,  old  and 
poor,  last  March.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  build 
a  fitting  monument  to  the  pioneer  teacher,  and  the 
appeal  sent  out  to  teachers  states  that  a  dollar  or 
even  a  half-dollar  from  each  one  would  be  sufficient. 
The  Landmarks  Club  of  Los  Angeles  will  acknowl- 
edge any  contributions  sent  to  them,  if  marked 
"  Isbell  Monument  Fund."  Sttart 


Exhibits  at  Paris. 
There  will  be  a  large  exhibit  from  this  country  at 
the  Paris  exposition  in  1900,  which  will  prove  very 
interesting  to  all  who  may  attend,  but  no  more  so 
than  the  news  that  the  famous  American  remedy, 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  will  positively  cure 
dyspepsia,  indigestion,  constipation,  biliousness,  and 
nervousness.  To  all  sufferers  of  the  above  com- 
plaints a  trial  is  recommended,  with  the  assurance 
that  when  honestly  used  a  cure  will  be  effected. 
It  also  tones  up  the  entire  system. 


The  California  Fireworks  Co., 
219  Front  St.,  are  retailing  assorted  cases  of  home- 
made fireworks,  especially  selected  for  family  use. 


—  Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  the  Jesse  Moore  Whiskies  for  family  use 
the  Jesse  Moore  Hunt  Co.  have  placed  it  in  all 
drug  stores. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Making  Up. 
Deftly  the  powder  she  applies 

To  neck  and  chin,  to  face  and  brow, 
(Alack,  if  the  Public's  piercing  eyes 

Could  gaze  on  the  leading  lady  now  I) 
First  the  powder,  white  as  snow, 

Till  the  skin  takes  on  the  lily's  hue, 
And  not  a  line  is  left  to  show 

Where  Time  has  drawn  his  pencil  through. 

Next,  from  its  quaint,  metallic  case 

She  takes  the  rouge — but  not  too  much — 
And  straightway  on  the  lily  face 

The  roses  bloom  beneath  her  touch. 
No  vulgar  daub  of  common  red 

Is  that  which  beautifies  her  lips, 
But  just  the  warm  rich  tint  instead, 

Which  Nature's  self  could  scarce  eclipse. 

And  now,  with  dexterous  hand  she  draws 

The  eyebrows,  arched  and  delicate, . 
In  strict  accord  with  Beauty's  laws, 

Not  curved  too  much,  nor  yet  too  straight ; 
The  lashes,  then,  are  penciled  dark, 

And  just  beneath  is  traced  a  line — 
You  scarce  detect  it  now,  but  mark 

How  large  her  eyes,  and  how  they  shine  ! 

This  mass  of  wavy,  golden  hair — 

She  dons  it  as  she  does  a  dress  ; 
"Tis  false,  but  what  of  that  ?    'Tis  fair — 

Is  she  who  wears  it  more  or  less  ? 
Now  comes  the  lacing  and  the  hose, 

The  buttoning  of  dainty  shoes. 
And  things  whereof  no  poet  knows 

Who  cultivates  a  modest  muse  ! 

So  ends  the  "  making  up  "  at  last — 

And  there  your  Juliet  stands  complete  ; 
You  know  her  rosebud  days  are  past, 

That  when  you  meet  her  on  the  street 
She  looks  her  nearly  twoscore  years — 

You  know  all  this,  and  yet,  just  now, 
You'd  swear  she  is  what  she  appears — 

That  Time's  the  cheat,  and  not  her  brow  I 
—New   York  Clipper. 

The  Tragedy. 
"  La  Dame  aux  Cameras" — 
I  think  that  was  the  play  ; 
The  house  was  packed  from  pit  to  dome 

With  the  gallant  and  the  gay. 
Who  had  come  to  see  the  tragedy, 
And  while  the  hours  away. 

There  was  the  ruined  spendthrift, 

And  beauty  in  her  prime  ; 
There  was  the  grave  historian, 

And  there  the  man  of  rhyme, 
And  the  surly  critic,  front  to  front. 

To  see  the  play  of  crime. 

And  there  was  pompous  Ignorance, 

And  Vice  in  flowers  and  lace  ; 
Sir  Crcesus  and  Sir  Pandarus, 

And  the  music  played  apace. 
But  of  that  crowd  I  only  saw 

A  single,  single  face. 

That  of  a  girl  whom  I  had  known 

In  the  summers  long  ago, 
When  her  breath  was  like  the  new-mown  hay, 

Or  the  sweetest  flo*ers  that  grow  ; 
When  her  heart  was  light,  and  her  soul  was 
white 

As  the  winter's  driven  snow. 

And  there  she  sat,  with  her  great  brown  eyes  ; 

They  wore  a  troubled  look  ; 
And  I  read  the  history  of  her  life 

As  it  were  an  open  book, 
And  saw  her  soul,  like  a  slimy  thing. 

In  the  bottom  of  a  brook. 

There  she  sat  in  her  rustling  silk, 

With  diamonds  on  her  wrist. 
And  on  her  brow  a  gleaming  thread 

Of  pearl  and  amethyst 
"  A  cheat,  a  gilded  grief  I  "  I  said, 

And  my  eyes  were  filled  with  mist. 

I  could  not  see  the  players  play  ; 

I  heard  the  music  moan  ; 
It  moaned  like  a  dismal  autumn  wind 

That  dies  in  the  woods  alone  ; 
And  when  it  stopped  I  heard  it  still — 

The  mournful  monotone ! 

What  if  the  count  were  true  or  false  ? 

I  did  not  care,  not  I  ; 
What  if  Camille  for  Armand  died  ? 

I  did  not  see  her  die. 
There  sat  a  woman  opposite 

With  piteous  lip  and  eye. 

The  great  green  curtain  fell  on  all, 

On  laugh,  and  wine,  and  woe, 
Just  as  death  some  day  will  fall 

'Twixt  us  and  life  1  know  1 
The  play  was  done — the  bitter  play, 

And  the  people  turned  to  go. 

And  did  they  see  the  tragedy  ? 

They  saw  the  painted  scene  ; 
They  saw  Armand,  the  jealous  fool, 

And  the  sick  Paiisian  queen  ; 
But  they  did  not  see  the  tragedy — 

The  one  I  saw,  I  mean. 

They  did  not  see  that  cold-cut  face, 

That  furtive  look  of  care  ; 
Or  seeing  her  jewels,  only  said, 
"  The  lady's  rich  and  fair." 
But  I  tell  you  it  was  the  play  of  life, 

And  that  woman  played  Despair  ! 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Nature's  True  Beauty, 
The  foundation  of  which  is  a  beautiful  complexion. 
Oily,  pimpled,  blotched  skins  are  mortifying  to  the 
owner,  exciting   the  pity  of  all.     By  using    Creme 
de  Lis  these  imperfections  are  made  to  disappear. 


Our  New  Eye-Glass  Clip 
Does  Not  Slip  or  Grip— 

Can  be  attached  to  any  old  pair  for  50  cents. 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Stereo  Field  Glasses.  Eastman 
Kodaks  and  Pbotographic  Supplies. 

Oculists'  _  prescriptions  rilled — Factory  on  premises — 
Phone,  Main  10.     Quick  repairing. 

OPTICIANS^^PHic™,, 

642  Market  St.  instruments. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mes.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Times  of  "  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot." 

Monday,  June  igth,  Offenbach's  Merriest  Opera, 

-:-   THE    BRIGANDS    -:- 

Unequaled  Cast.  Magnificent  Scenery.  Elegant  Cos- 
tumes. Matinee  Every  Saturday.  Monday,  June 
26th,  the  Society  Event,  Denis  O'Sullivan  in  '  *  shaiuus 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 


Creating  a  New  and  Higher  Dramatic  Standard. 
Monday,  June  19th— Second  and  Last  Week— Charles 
Frohman  Presents  Mr.  JHenry  Milter  and  A 
Special  Company  in  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  Brilliant 
Comedy, 

-:-     THE      LIARS     -:- 

Next "  The  AdTcntnre  of  lady  Ursula." 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

SPECIAL — Week   Commencing    Sunday,    June  18th. 
Only  Matinee  Saturday. 

MR.  OTTO  KAWAKAMI  and  MADAM  YAGGO 

Supported  by  Twenty -Five  Rising  Japanese  Actors  and 

Actresses. 
Repertoire  of  Sketches— "  Sayaate,"   "Dojoji," 

"  Kusonoki, "  and  "  Miho-No-Matsubara." 
Reserved  Seats— Orchestra,  SI  and  81.50.     Bal- 
cony.  50c  to  SI. 00  ;   Gallery,  25c;  Boxes,  81 0. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Telephone  Green  861. 

Matinee  Saturday  at  a  p.  m.    This  Week  "El  Capl- 

tan.'*     Commencing   Monday,   June    igth. 

Elaborate  Production  of 
-:-    THE  CHIMES   OF    NORMANDY    -:- 


Reserved   seats,    25c   and   50    cents.     Gallery,    15c. 
Branch  Box-Omce,  Emporium. 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Sunday,  June  iSth. 
Important  Engagement  of  the  Famous  Dramatic  Star, 
Francesca  Redding,  Assisted  by  Carleton  Mac\ ,  in  the  One 
Act  Comedietta.  "The  Duchess  of  Devonshire";  Mel- 
ville &  btetson,  in  Topical  Songs  and  Dialect  Imitations; 
Cressy  &  Dayne  in  "Grasping  an  Opportunity"; 
Tacianu;  Fred  Niblo;  Hanley  &  Jarvis  ;  Wartenberg 
Brothers  ;  and  McAvoy  &  May. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  10c  ;  Opera  Chairs 
and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  KAIXWAY.  (Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San    Francisco,   commencing  April  23,  i8qq. 
WEEK  DAYS-9:30  a.  m.;  1:45  p.  m. 

Extra  trip  on  Monday.  Wednesday,  and   Salurday  at 
5:15  p;  m.      Returning  same    evening,   arriving    in   San 
Francisco  at  11:20  p.  m. 
8rNDAtS-8:00,    9:00,    10:00,    11:00   a.m.: 

1:45,  3:30,  and  4  p.  m. 
ROUND  TRIP  from  San  Francisco,  $1.40. 

MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  mann. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— All.  yUJIBEKS  j 
nTDBAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DEAFER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  lao  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRAJJT  &  CO. 


"Lest  You  Forget!"  Lest  You  Forget!" 


THE  SMOKER'S  TIP  will  prevent 
the  Nicotine,  the  poiaonouB  irritation 
of  which  npon  the  tender  skin  of  the 
month  or  lip  has  caused  many  a 
cancer. 

Mailed  or  expressed  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
6re  2-cent  stamps  by  the  Elastic  Tip  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  ;  or  by  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Pacific 
Coast.  Headquarters  of  Elastic  Tip  Co.,  575  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  75  First  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Why,  we  haven't  half  of 
the  galvanized-iron  business ! 

Apollo  Best  Bloom,  and 
no;  half  the  business  !  ! 

A90II0  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


June  19,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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ITALIAN    AND    ENGLISH    OPERA. 


The  management  of  the  Maurice  Grau  opera  com- 
pany might  learn  some  valuable  lessons  from  the 
financial  results  of  the  Ellis  and  the  Lambardi  opera 
seasons.  The  latter  troupe,  with  a  list  of  absolutely 
unknown  singers,  has  been  having  a  steady  run  of 
large  and  enthusiastic  houses.  This  ready  success  is 
caused  by  two  important  factors,  namely  :  the  marked 
excellence  of  the  principals,  and— practical  but  potent 
reason — the  standard  of  popular  prices  maintained. 
If  the  Etlis  Opera  Company  had  chosen  that 
policy  for  the  off-nights,  they  would  have  carried  off 
with  them  some  of  the  gold  now  jingling  in  the 
Lambardi  pockets  ;  if  the  Maurice  Grau  troupe 
give  performances  without  the  great  stars,  the  man- 
agement, by  wisely  scaling  the  prices,  may  fall  heir 
to  an  increased  profit  on  account  of  the  fresh  en- 
thusiasm for  opera  which  has  been  aroused  by  the 
presence  of  the  admirable  troupe  of  singers  in  our 
midst. 

The  performance  of  "Rigoletto"  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  numerical  and  vocal  strength  of  this 
company.  The  part  of  Gilda  was  sung  by  Repetto, 
a  third  youthful  prima  donna,  with  a  high,  light, 
brilliant  soprano  ;  that  of  the  duke  by  Russo,  who 
pours  forth  his  notes  with  the  uncalculating  lavish- 
ness  and  lusty  vigor  of  extreme  youth.  If  he  is  not 
more  careful  with  his  chest-notes,  however,  he  will 
work  havoc  with  their  young  strength.  Ferrari  pre- 
sented a  good  but  unremarkable  Rigoletto,  both 
musically  and  dramatically  ;  he  does  everthing  from 
established  traditions,  and  does  it  well,  yet  from 
some  deficiency  in  emotional  temperament  lacks 
something  in  expressing  the  agony  of  the  faie- 
buffeted  fool. 

The  company  as  a  whole  impresses  one  as  a  group 
of  gifted  young  singers  who  have,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  graduated  with  high  honors  from  their  various 
schools  of  music,  been  gathered  together  by  some 
one  of  good  musical  judgment,  and  started  forth 
gayly  and  energetically  to  win  their  spurs.  They 
sing  easily,  naturally,  musically,  fervently.  Each 
one  is  the  child  of  training,  and  every  movement, 
pose,  gesture,  expression,  and  change  of  position  is 
stamped  by  careful  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Italian  school.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no  great 
individuality  in  acting,  no  preponderating  personality 
to  absorb  or  dazzle,  but  we  are  given  a  most  ad- 
mirable and  enjoyable  presentation  of  Italian  opera. 
These  young  singers  are  rather  disconcerting  some- 
times in  confounding  enthusiastic  recognition  with  an 
encore.  No  one  with  a  heart  in  his  breast  should 
ever  compel  Gilda  to  repeat  "  Caro  nome  che  il  mio 
cor,"  with  its  intricate  runs,  its  dizzy  vocal  flights,  its 
airy  cliff-scaling  of  musical  difficulties.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  audience  so  intended  it.  Perhaps  Repetto 
is  accustomed  to  the  coldness  of  European  houses, 
and  could  not  understand  that  lengthy  applause 
meant  only  hearty  recognition.  At  all  events,  she  re- 
peated the  entire  aria,  and,  with  the  same  youthful 
prodigality,  the  duet  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  and 
the  famous  quartet  were  rendered  twice. 

One  can  make  an  interesting  comparison  going 
from  "  I'Pagliacci"  in  this  purely  Italian  atmosphere 
to  "I'Pagliacci"  in  English  at  Southwell's.  Natur- 
ally, although  the  singing  of  the  chorus  is  much 
superior,  one  loses  in  the  work  of  the  principals. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  two  excellent  representations 
given  there  —  that  of  Edith  Mason's  Nedda  and 
Goff 's  Tonio.  Goff's  fine  voice  has  a  vital  current  of 
warm  feeling  running  through  it,  and  Edith  Mason 
sang  Nedda's  music  without  brilliancy,  but  with  skill 
and  effect.  In  the  acting  of  the  part  she  quite  shone, 
showing  an  appreciation  of  the  subtler  variations  in 
Nedda's  coquettish  and  reckless  character  which  was 
distinctly  American  in  its  intelligence  and  individu- 
ality as  compared  with  the  more  mechanical  render- 
ing of  the  young  Italian,  Sostegm. 

The  lovely  music  of  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance" 
was  delightfully  rendered  during  the  same  per- 
formance. It  was  odd,  however,  to  observe  the 
solemnity  with  which  the  audience  received  the 
jokes  ;  when  a  little  piece  of  buffoonery,  more/n  de 
sitcle  than  the  old-fashioned  burlesque  of  the  piece, 
was  introduced  once,  a  relieved  laugh  ran  through 
the  house,  which  seemed  to  say  :  "  Ha  1  ha  t  now 
we  see  what  you're  at." 

Gilbert  once  said  :  ' '  When  Sullivan  and  I  first 
determined  to  work  together,  the  burlesque  stage 
was  in  a  very  unclean  state.  We  made  up  our  minds 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  wipe  out  the  grosser  ele- 
ment, never  let  an  offending  word  escape  our  char- 
acters, and  never  allow  a  man  to  appear  as  a  woman, 
and  vice  versa."  It  was  a  better  era  than  we  knew 
when  men  with  such  a  resolve  made  their  work  the 
most  famous  and  popular  of  its  kind  in  the  two 
English-speaking  nations  of  the  world.  We  preserve, 
on  the  whole,  a  pretty  fair  average  of  propriety  on 
the  burlesque  stage,  but  occasionally  vulgarity  crops 
out,  and  even  indecency  sometimes  holds  up  its  ugly 
reptile's  head.  Let  us  hope  that  the  coming  twen- 
tieth century  may  reveal  new  geniuses  whose  work 
will  give  us  as  much  wholesome,  hearty  merriment 
and  keen  musical  enjoyment  as  this  famous  pair  gave 
in  their  day.  Josefita. 


first,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  devoted  entirely  to 
portraits  of  Maud  Adams  as  Lady  Babbie  in  J.  M. 
Barrie's  "The  Little  Minister."  The  second  gave 
Olga  Nethersole,  the  English  actress,  in  various  rdles 
in  her  repertoire.  The  pictures  in  this  latest  collection, 
are,  however,  far  more  diversified  than  those  in  either 
of  its  predecessors,  showing  Miss  Marlowe  in  no  less 
than  thirteen  widely  different  rdles—ns  Juliet,  Rosa- 
lind, Beatrice,  Viola,  Constance,  and  Imogen  in 
Shakespeare's  plays  ;  Lydia  Languish  in  ' '  The 
Rivals"  ;  Parthenia  in  "Ingomar"  ;  as  Chatterton, 
Countess  Valeska,  Charles  Hart,  and  Colinelte  in 
plays  named  after  these  litie-roles ;  and  as  Mary  in 
"  For  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie." 

The  drawings  are  by  C.  Allan  Gilbert  and  Ernest 
Haskell,  while  the  half-tone  pictures  are  reproduced 
from  photographs  by  Falk  and  Miss  Ben-Yusuf,  of 
New  York.  There  is  but  one  by  the  latter,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  artistic,  being  an  impressionistic  study  in 
lights  and  shadows  of  Miss  Marlowe  in  "  Colinette," 
the  new  comedy  in  which  she  has  been  appearing 
this  season.  .  ]»*»« 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Exposition,  and  will  be  seen  here  but  one  week. 
The  supporting  company  is  composed  of  some  two 
dozen  native  actors  and  actresses,  and  the  scenic 
effects  and  costumes  are  said  to  be  gorgeous.  Their 
programme  will  include  four  sketches,  including 
"Sayaate"  (The  Duel),  "The  Temple  of  Dojoji," 
"Miho-No-Matsubara"  (Dewey  Day  Celebration 
on  the  Pine-Fringed  Shores  of  Miho),  and  "  Ku- 
sonaki "  (The  Battle  of  Minato  River  and  Kusonoki's 
Farewell  to  His  Son). 


Second  Week  of  "The  Liars." 
Such  has  been  the  success  of  Henry  Miller  and  his 
excellent  company  in  Henry  Jones's  brilliant  drawing- 
room  play,  "The  Liars,"  that  the  management  of 
the  Columbia  Theatre  have  wisely  decided  to  con- 
tinue it  another  week.  The  company  has  more  than 
fulfilled  all  the  promises  made  for  it,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  series  of  crowded  houses  during  the  week. 
Mr.  Miller  as  Sir  Christopher  Deering  ;  Edward  J. 
Morgan  as  Edward  Falkner,  the  African  explorer, 
who  loves  in  vain  ;  Guy  Standing  as  the  jealous 
husband  ;  and  Margaret  Anglin  as  the  indiscreet 
Lady  Jessica,  are  admirable  in  the  leading  roles,  while 
Frank  E.  Lamb,  Charles  Walcot,  Margaret  Dale, 
Louise  Thorndyke  Boucicault,  Blanche  Burton,  and 
the  others  in  the  cast  give  excellent  support. 

The  next  play  to  be  staged  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre by  Henry  Miller  is  Anthony  Hope's  romantic 
comedy,  "The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula," a  charm- 
ing costume  play  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which 
E.  H.  Sothem  and  his  wife,  Virginia  Harned,  ap- 
peared in  New  York  last  fall.  • 

"The  Brigands"  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 

Offenbach's  operatic  fantasie  in  three  acts,  "The 
Brigands,"  will  be  put  on  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
next  week,  beginning  Monday  evening.  The  cast 
includes  Gracie  Plaisted  as  Fiorella,  Annie  Myers  as 
Frageoletto,  Bernice  Holmes  as  Princess  of  Grenada, 
Georgia  Cooper  as  Adolph,  William  Pruette  as  Fal- 
sacappa,  Edwin  Stevens  as  Pietro,  Phil  Branson  as 
Antonio,  Frank  Coffin  as  Duke  of  Mantua,  William 
Schuster  as  Count  Gloria  Cassis,  Charles  W.  Swain 
as  Captain  of  Carbineers,  J.  P.  Wilson  as  Carmag- 
nola.  Vera  Werden  as  the  Duchess,  and  Charlotte 
Beckwith  as  the  Marchioness. 

On  Monday,  June  26th,  Denis  Q'Sullivan  will  ap- 
pear in  "  Shamus  O'Brien,"  which  enjoyed  a  success- 
ful run  last  year. 

The  Orpheum's  Excellent  Bill. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  Orpheum's  bill  next 
week  will  be  the  appearance  of  Francesca  Redding, 
one  of  the  latest  recruits  from  the  legitimate  to  the 
vaudeville  stage,  in  a  comedy  sketch  entitled  "The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,"  which  was  written  espe- 
cially for  her.  In  addition  to  affording  her  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  show  her  versatility.  Miss 
Redding's  rdle  calls  for  some  striking  costumes  and 
picture  hats.  The  other  new-comers  are  Cresy  and 
Dayne,  who  will  be  seen  in  their  new  one-act  play, 
"  Grasping  the  Opportunity,"  which  is  written  in  the 
vein  of  "The  Old  Homestead"  ;  and  Melville  and 
Stetson,  a  pair  of  comediennes  who  have  an  amusing 
sketch,  in  which  they  will  introduce  some  new  songs, 
dances,  imitations,  and  witty  repartee. 

Those  retained  from  this  week  are  Tacianu,  the 
clever  female  impersonator ;  Fred  Niblo,  the  mono- 
logist,  who  has  made  a  big  hit ;  Hanly  and  Jarvis, 
the  ' '  rapid-tire  talkers "  ;  Wartenberg  Brothers,  the 
acrobats;  and  McAvoy  and  May,  the  "cyclonic" 
comedians.  _ 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
The  Southwell  Opera  Company  appear  at  their  best 
in  Sousa's  "  El  Capitan,"  and  that  the  management's 
faith  in  its  popularity  was  well  founded  is  proved  by 
the  large  houses  which  have  filled  the  Grand  Opera 
House  during  this  week's  revival.  On  Monday  next 
Planquette's  pretty  and  melodious  opera,  ' '  The 
Chimes  of  Normandy,"  which  is  always  welcome, 
when  well  sung  and  acted,  is  to  be  given.  The  cast 
will  include  Hattie  Belle  Ladd  and  Daisy  Thorne 
alternating  as  Germaine  ;  Edith  Mason  as  Serpo- 
lette  ;  Maud  Hood  as  Susanne  ;  Thomas  H.  Persse 
as  Henri,  Marquis  of  Comeville  ;  William  Wolff  as 
Gaspard  and  the  Notary  ;  Miss  Delamotta  as  Ger- 
nichuse  ;  and  Arthur  Wooley  as  Baillie.  Others  in 
the  cast  are  Winfred  Goff,  Charles  Arling,  Nace  Bon- 
ville,  and  Manuel  de  Foe. 


ART    NOTES. 


Overworked  English  Actors. 
The  latest  man  with  a  grievance  in  England  is  the 
"  overworked  actor  "  (says  the  New  York  Sun's  Lon- 
don correspondent).  More  from  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing constantly  in  the  public  eye,  it  appears,  than  from 
inherent  snobbish  weakness,  he  is  now  being  con- 
stantly operated  at  nigh  pressure  as  a  fashionable 
charily  machine.  The  old  footlight  tag  that  "we 
must  please  to  live  who  only  live  to  please  "  has  its 
grim  meaning  now  for  the  blue-lipped  Thespian.  The 
following  is  given  as  a  page  from  the  diary  of  a  pop- 
ular actor,  with  the  names  modified  from  motives  of 
prudence  or  fear : 

11  o'clock— Meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Actors' 
Charity  Fund. 

12  o'clock— Rehearsal  for  the  new  piece,  "  The  Ma- 
noeuvres of  the  Gay  Lord  Algy." 

2:30  o'clock— Lady  Smith's   matinee  in  Aid  of  the 

Funds  of  the  Dogs'  Home. 
4  o'clock— Entertainment  at  the  Bazaar  for  the  Ben- 
efit of  Something  or  Other. 
6  to  7  o'clock— Study  of  new  part  in  new  piece. 
8  to  11  o'clock— The  nightly  performance. 
12:30  o'clock— Garrick  Club,  to  discuss  terms  with 
manager  for  next  season. 
And  so  on.  To-morrow  he  will  probably  have  to 
begin  rehearsing  his  share  in  another  charity 
matinee,  which  is  to  take  place  next  week.  He  will 
have  to  devote  himself  to  rehearsing  his  part  in  the 
new  play  at  his  own  theatre  ;  he  must  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  at  the  costumer's  ;  there  is  the  lay- 
ing of  a  foundation-stone  at  which  he  must  be 
present ;  there  is  another  meeting  of  some  profes- 
sional charity.  He  is  asked  to  appear  on  behalf  of 
this  or  that.  During  the  season  he  will  be  seen, 
probably,  at  not  less  than  a  dozen  performances  of 
this  kind.  He  may  only  appear  on  the  stage  for 
five  minutes  at  each  of  them,  and  the  unthinking  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  cheap  way  of  earning  a  reputation  for 
generosity.  But  that  five  minutes  represents  very 
often  a  good  many  hours'  work,  hours  spent  at  re- 
hearsal, in  "  making  up,"  in  waiting  one's  turn. 

The  lay  mind  asks  why  attend  such  functions  if 
there  is  no  pleasure  or  profit  in  them.  The  pro- 
fessional answer  is  that  they  are  business  and  nothing 
else.  He  has  to  be  there  ;  he  is  invited  and  must 
go.  He  dare  not  offend  Loid  Brown  or  Lady  Rob- 
inson. They  are  friends,  and  they  have  friends,  and 
they  form  a  most  valuable  part  of  bis  value  to  his 
manager.  An  actor,  nowadays,  to  be  a  leading 
actor,  must  have  a  "following,"  for  this  following  is 
considered  in  his  salary.  More  than  this,  his  name 
must  be  in  the  newspapers  as  "among  those 
present "  ;  to  a  fashionable  actor  this  is  as  the  breath 
of  life.  Not  that  he  is  necessarily  a  snob— far  from 
it ;  as  often  as  not  he  hates  the  whole  thing  and 
thinks  longingly  of  a  punt  and  a  fishing-rod  up  the 
Thames.  But  advertisement  to  an  actor  is  merely 
business,  and  must  be.  He  lives  by  public  favor, 
and  he  has  to  tickle  that  public  by  every  legitimate 
means  in  his  power. 

But  it  is  the  charities  which  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  calls  upon  him.  They  grow  more 
numerous  each  year— "benefits"  for  retiring  brethren 
who  very  often  do  not  retire,  matinees  for  the  funds 
of  some  more  or  less  deserving  institution.  This 
season  there  has  been,  roughly  speaking,  one  such 
affair  each  week,  and  many  more  are  announced. 
Certain  well-known  players  will  probably  be  in  every 
one  of  them.  At  Drury  Lane,  at  the  Lyceum,  at  the 
St.  James's,  and  Her  Majesty's,  there  will  have  been 
a  long  procession  of  them  before  the  dog  days  come. 
The  Actors'  Association,  the  Royal  General  Theat- 
rical Fund,  the  Dramatic  Benevolent,  the  Actors' 
Orphanage,  the  Rehearsal  Club,  the  Choristers' 
Association,  are  only  a  few  of  the  big  professional 
charities.  J**"1 


Jules  Pages's  Success. 
The  great  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Salon  of  1899 
has  been  won  by  a  San  Franciscan,  Jules  Pages,  who 
was  a  student  at  the  School  of  Design  here  until 
1893.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  was  exhibiting  in 
the  Salon  in  the  following  year.  In  1895  he  got 
"honorable  mention,"  and  in  1896  "mention  an- 
terieurment."  The  following  year  he  spent  in  this 
country,  but  in  1898  he  exhibited  again,  and  his 
picture  lacked  but  two  votes  of  being  awarded  the 
high  honor  which  he  has  now  won.  The  winning  of 
this  medal,  which  is  worth  intrinsically  about  forty 
dollars,  carries  with  it  three  thousand  francs,  two 
years'  study  in  Rome,  and  the  privilege  of  com- 
peting for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  places  the 
painter  "  Hors  Concours "  —  that  is  to  say,  his 
pictures  hereafter  must  be  passed  by  the  Salon  com- 
mittee and  must  be  hung  on  the  line,  and  the  artist 
himself  is  "  out  of  the  fight "  for  such  honors  as  the 
Salon  can  bestow.  _ 

Mr.  Douglass  Tilden's  model  for  the  Donahue 
fountain,  to  be  erected  at  the  junction  of  Battery  and 
Sansome  Streets,  has  been  inspected  and  accepted  by 
the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  Mayor 
Phelan,  Colonel  Fred  Bergin,  and  Mr.  Robert  J. 
McGlynn.  _ 

An  exhibition  of  drawings  in  line  and  color,  done 
by  the  public-school  children  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
was  opened,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ruth  E. 
Gould,  of  Chicago,  last  Wednesday  at  Century  Hall. 
It  will  close  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  at  five  o'clock. 


Carefully  Examined. 

Every  quart  of  milk  offered  at  any  one  of  the 
many  condensaries  where  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  produced  is  scientifically 
tested  and  must  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Valu- 
able book  entitled  "  Babies,"  sent  free. 


The  Marlowe  Book. 
"The  Marlowe  Book,"  a  collection  of  pictures 
representing  Julia  Marlowe  in  some  of  her  most 
notable  impersonations,  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  R.  H.  Russell,  of  New  York,  is  the  third  of  its 
kind  which  this  publisher  has  brought  out.    The 


We  do  this** 

Make  the  best  Farm  Wagon 
on  earth,  and  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Make  the  best  and  finest  line 
of  Pleasure  Vehicles  shown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  prices  on  these  are  right. 

We  accord  every  customer 
fair  and  reliable  treatment. 

"  1899  "  styles  in  Vehicles  are 
now  on  exhibition,  and  our 
trade  on  them  is  good. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  M'F'G.  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

I,.  F.  WEAVER.  Manager. 

BONESTEIilJ    cfe    OO. 

rPAPER- 

401-403  Sansome  St. 


For  Printing 
and  Wrapping 


Dividend  Notice. 

THE  CONTINENTAL   BUILDING   AND   LOAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

233  Sansome  Street, 

Has  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  iSgo, 
a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits, 
7  per  cent,  on  one-year  term  deposits,  10  per  cent,  on 
class  "  F  "  stock,  and  14  per  cent,  to  class  "  A     stock. 

Dr.  ED.  E.  HILL,  President. 

Capt.  OLIVER  ELDRIDGE, 

Vice-President. 
WM.  CORBIN,  Secretary. ^^ 


SUMMER    RESORTS 


TVVO  FAMOUS 

REPRESENTING     THE— 

INTERIOR    AND    SEASHORE    OF 

ITH     UNDER    ONE    MANAGEMENT— NOTED    FOR    ITS 

...HOTEL    DEL 


MOUNTAIN 


A  Theatrical  Novelty. 
San  Franciscans  will  be  treated  to  a  real  novelty  on 
Sunday  evening,  when  Mr.  Otto  Kawakami  and 
Madam  Yacco,  who  are  considered  the  Henry 
Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  of  the  Japanese  stage,  will 
make  their  first  appearance  in  America  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre.    They  are  on  their  way  to  the  Paris 


CENTRAL    CALIFORNIA 

EFFICIENCY 

MONTE  . . . 

MONTEREY,    CAL. 

Magnificent  Surroundings  —  Warm   Salt  Water 

Bathing— Fine  Service— Moderate  Charges. 

Now  Conducted  on  the  American  Flan. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

AND    SODA    SPRINGS 

Located  In  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Shasta 
Region— 320  Miles  from  San  Francisco— Ele- 
vation 2,100  Feet  — Reasonable  Rates  and 
Superior  Accommodations. 

For  further  information,  address 

GEO.  8CHONEWALD,  Manager. 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE,     I  TAVERN  CASTLE  CRAG. 
;Montercy,Cal.  I     Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co., 


,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  19,  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A   BALLADE  OF  COIFFURES. 

Oh,  I  remember  passing  well 

The  curly  bang  she  used  to  wear, 
That  rippling  to  her  eyebrows  fell 

And  gave  to  her  a  roguish  air, — 
My  Nellie  of  the  nut-brown  hair — 

But  Nellie's  gone  for  evermore, 
To  call  her  that  I'd  never  dare 

Since  she's  attained  a  Pompadour. 

I  mind  me  of  a  saintly  Nell 

Who  wore,  Priscilla-like,  her  hair 
AH  primly  parted,  showing  well 

A  marble  forehead  smooth  and  fair  ; 
One  height  were  we,  but  now,  I  swear. 

She  tops  me  half  a  foot  or  more 
In  the  new  aspect  she  doth  wear 

Since  she's  attained  a  Pompadour. 

I  wish  I  had  made  haste  to  tell 

My  passion's  story,  I  declare, 
Either  to  Nellie  or  to  Nell.— 

No  solace  find  I  anywhere, 
For  nowadays  I  never  dare 

To  call  her  aught  but  Eleanor, 
So  high  and  mighty  is  her  air 

Since  she's  attained  a  Pompadour. 

ENVOI. 

Goddess,  whose  mandate  rules  the  fair, 
Revoke  thine  edict,  I  implore, 

For  I'm  beginning  to  despair 
Since  she's  attained  a  Pompadour. 
—Jennie  Belts  Hartswick  in  the  Bazar. 


The  custom,  now  gaining  among  English  noble- 
men, of  opening  their  palaces  to  the  public  on 
Sunday,  is  not  one  American  millionaires  are  likely 
to  follow  (says  the  Commercial  Advertiser ) .  The 
Duke  of  Westminster— the  John  Jacob  Astor  of 
London — has  set  the  example  there,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility his  lead  will  be  followed  by  other  rich  noble- 
men whose  houses  are  filled  with  works  of  art. 
Several  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Westminster  thought 
of  letting  the  public  see  his  collection  of  paintings, 
but  the  possibility  that  a  vicious  rather  than  an  ap- 
preciative public  would  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity led  him  to  postpone  the  experiment  until  some 
more  auspicious  time.  The  public  views  of  the 
home  of  the  duke  are  only  under  the  management  of 
the  Sunday  Society.  Grosvenor  House  itself  has 
only  been  opened  on  special  occasions,  and  by  special 
arrangement  under  their  management  ;  but  many 
thousands  of  people  have  seen  the  pictures  in  that 
way,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four  thousand  pass 
through  the  beautiful  rooms  in  one  day,  which 
shows  that  the  people  fully  appreciate  the  permission. 
New  York  is  not  only  without  any  society  similar  to 
the  Sunday  Society  of  London,  but  there  are,  more- 
over, few  homes  that  have  artistic  merits  other  than 
those  found  in  the  architecture,  mural  decorations, 
and  furnishings.  The  residence  of  Mrs.  Astor,  with 
a  ball-room  whose  walls  are  covered  with  paintings 
by  masters,  the  art  galleries  in  the  homes  of 
Cornelius  and  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  and  the  home 
of  the  former  Judge  Hilton  in  Thirty-  Fourth  Street,  a 
store-house  of  art  pieces  of  great  value,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  among  the  homes  of  wealthy  New 
Yorkers.  The  New  York  millionaire  lives  in  nar- 
rower quarters  as  a  rule  than  bis  London  confrere 
in  wealth,  and  the  opportunities  for  artistic  display  are 
therefore  fewer  in  New  York  than  in  London  homes, 
but  there  are  several  other  conditions  which  for  the 
present  interfere  with  the  opening  of  private  houses 
here  to  the  public,  chief  among  them  being  a  want 
of  favorable  sentiment  in  that  regard  among  the 
owners. 

Frederick  Boyle,  in  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  entitled  "  A  Theory  of  the  Fashion,"  com- 
menting on  the  despotism  of  "the  Fashion"  over 
womankind,  concludes  thus:  "In  the  essentials, 
however,  Fashion  changes  very  slowly.  There  is  a 
woman's  dress  complete  in  the  museum  at  Copen- 
-  hagen,  found  in  a  Jutland  bog.  with  weapons  and 
articles  of  bronze.  Beyond  question  it  is  of  prehis- 
toric date ;  yet  if  a  peasant  woman  of  the  district 
walked  abroad  in  this  year  of  grace,  wearing  a  copy 
of  that  ancient  attire,  she  would  not  be  noticed. 
Already  we  see  the  points  which  distinguish  modern 
dress  from  that  of  the  antique  civilizations  as  clearly 
as  at  the  present  day— the  skirt  falling  to  the  ground 
and  fastened  around  the  waist,  the  bodice  and  the 
loose-sleeved  jacket.  Doubtless  this  primeval  dame 
wore  a  lot  of  petticoats  underneath,  and  made  a 
bunch  at  her  hips,  like  her  very  remote  descendants. 
No  one  surveying  her  could  tell  whether  she  were 
well-formed  or  not.  And  here,  we  apprehend,  lies 
the  secret  law  of  Fashion.  It  is  that  of  the  trade- 
union,  which  seeks  to  equalize  the  chances  of  all  by 
annulling,  so  far  as  may  be,  any  special  charm  which 
Nature  has  granted  to  an  individual.  There  is  no 
conscious  design,  of  course— instinct  suffices.  A 
minority  of  women  have  certain  physical  advantages 
in  '  the  struggle  for  existence  '—that  is,  for  a  good 
marriage  ;  the  majority  have  an  interest  in  nullifying 
these,  and  they  use  FashioD  for  the  purpose.  Those 
amiable  enthusiasts  who  advocated  a  return  to  the 
Greek  dress  some  years  ago  urged,  among  other 
arguments,  that  it  set  off  the  beauties  of  a  beautiful 
figure.  This  in  itself  would  have  been  fatal.  Small 
is  the  proportion  of  women  who  have  a  beautiful 
figure,  and  ue  multitude  would  not  willingly  submit 
themselves  *o  a  comparison.  On  the  contrary,  they 
impose  a  d?  tss  which  shall  reduce  all  sv&b  favorable 


circumstances  to  a  minimum.  It  must  conceal  the 
figure  and  also  it  must  allow  opportunities  for  rectify- 
ing deftcts.  Changes  of  fashion,  otherwise  inex- 
plicable, are  governed  mostly  by  this  law  ;  if 
they  reduce  the  special  advantages  of  the  few 
they  '  catch  on.'  Hence  the  joyous  welcome  granted 
to  that  unknown  benefactor  of  the  sex  who  in- 
troductd  st  .ys  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
invention  spread  fury  and  panic  through  Western 
Europe.  Perhaps  the  earliest  caricature  of  its  sort 
is  that  in  a  Cotlonian  manuscript  at  the  British 
Museum,  representing  Satan  in  stays.  But  the 
majority  of  women  recognized  'a  long-felt  want.' 
Disregarding  popes,  preachers,  and  the  male  sex  at 
large,  they  clung  to  the  blessed  novelty,  and  still 
cling,  though  with  lessening  pasiion  ;  for  nowadays 
a  good  marriage  is  not  the  only  aim  of  women,  and 
every  girl  has  her  bicycle.  But  if  stays  be  abandoned, 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  resist  knickerbockers. 
There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the  body  which 
fashion  not  only  permits,  but  orders  to  be  shown. 
Readers  may  be  imagining  that  we  overlook  the  dis- 
play of  '  shoulders '  so  vehemently  denounced  by 
moralists.  On  the  contrary,  we  attach  great  import- 
ance to  it,  as  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 
For  almost  every  young  woman  has  a  'passable' 
bust,  and  deficiencies  can  be  improved  by  art ;  there- 
fore the  majority  are  not  much  afraid  of  competition. 
Further,  the  pressure  of  stays  at  the  waist  causes  a 
desire  for  freedom  above,  and,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
Havelock  Ellis's  'Man  and  Woman,'  makes  'the 
breathing  thoracic,  thus  keeping  the  bosom  in  con- 
stant and  manifest  movement.'  Which  is  another 
attraction." 


One  of  the  liveliest  features  of  the  Automobile 
Club  de  France  is  the  weekly  automobile  betting- 
luncheon,  the  more  so  as  gambling  was  forbidden 
from  the  first  in  this  most  magnificent  and  modern  of 
all  Parisian  club  -  houses,  where  the  cagnotte,  or 
"kitty,"  of  the  baccarat- table — that  precious  finan- 
cial stand  by  of  all  Parisian  circles — plays  no  part. 
So  the  betting  luncheons  were  received  with  joy  by 
all  who  found  it  hard  to  do  without  the  daily 
"  flutter,"  while  the  more  devoted  automobilists  were 
no  less  pleased  to  find  a  spur  to  worthy  emulation. 
A  sample  bet  of  twenty  covers  (lunches)  was  be- 
tween MM.  Noel  and  Hury — M.  Hury  pretending  to 
be  able  to  guess  within  five  per  cent,  the  speed  of 
M.  Noel's  new  petroleum-break,  on  condition  that 
M.  Hury  be  allowed  to  chose  his  own  moments  for 
such  guessing.  Another  was  concluded  between 
M.  Krieger  and  the  Count  de  Chasseloup-Loubat, 
twelve  covers.  The  effort  of  each  was  to  go  as  far 
as  possible  in  a  four-seated  electric  automobile,  each 
competitor  to  use  the  same  type  of  accumulator  and 
the  same  batteries,  the  accumulators  weighing 
equally  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  kilometres  ;  the 
minimum  average  speed  to  be  fifteen  kilometres  an 
hour.  M.  Santos- Dumont,  of  the  Aero  Club,  bets 
M.  Krieger  that  before  July  i,  1899,  he  will  come  to 
lunch  on  the  roof  garden  of  the  Automobile  Club  in 
his  cigar-shaped  navigating  balloon.  A  bet  is  re- 
corded for  ten  lunches  between  MM.  Santos-Dumont 
and  Pierre  LaffiUe,  the  latter  wagering  that  Santos- 
Dumont  will  not  win  the  above  bet  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year.  If  Santos-Dumont  succeeds  in 
bis  attempt  to  steer  his  air-ship  over  the  chimney- 
pots of  Paris  and  land  on  the  roof-garden  of  the 
Automobile  Club,  he  will  find  himself  the  celebrity 
of  the  hour.  The  Aero  Club  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Automobile  Club,  and  in  reality  a  part  of  it,  and  the 
present  interest  in  ballooning,  a  consequence  of  the 
new  danger-spiced  zest  for  automobile  racing,  is  real 
and  unaffected.  The  club  admits  to  its  membership 
balloon  manufacturers  and  professional  aeronauts, 
and  its  weekly  meetings  for  debate  and  lectures  are 
always  fully  attended. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (Lord  Francis 
Hope)  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  forty-five  carat  blue 
diamond,  he  is,  outwardly  at  any  rate,  feeling  any  of 
the  pangs  of  poverty  (writes  Anne  Morton  Lane  in 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald).  On  the  contrary,  Lady 
Francis  Hope  [nde  Yohe)  drove  through  the  park  on 
the  very  afternoon  that  the  judge  declared  that  Lord 
Francis  could  not  be  allowed  to  sell  his  birthright, 
ensconced  in  the  most  luxurious  victoria.  She  was 
beautifully  dressed  in  palest  gray  automobile  cloth, 
strapped  with  white  satin,  and  with  a  large  white 
straw  hat  decked  with  delicate  roses,  clouded  with 
tulle,  and  with  strings  of  the  same  diaphanous  fabric 
tied  beneath  her  chin.  Lady  Francis  looks  very 
little  older  than  she  did  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  when 
she  was  in  the  height  of  her  comic-opera  fame.  Her 
complexion  perhaps  is  not  quite  as  clear  and  as  fresh 
as  it  used  to  be,  but  her  black  eyes  snap  just  as 
mischievously,  and  she  has  evidently  just  as  elegant  a 
command  of  the  English  language  as  she  was  then 
famous  for.  The  Hope  victoria  is  a  beautiful  affair— 
canoe-shaped  and  upholstered  in  rather  bright  though 
dark-blue  cloth.  The  coachman  and  footman  are 
of  the  most  irreproachable  elegance,  and  their  buttons 
gleam  resplendent  with  the  coronets  that  sprinkle 
them  as  well  as  every  available  portion  of  the  harness 
and  the  carriage  itself.  It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
Lady  Francis  Hope,  exquisitely  clad,  in  her  beautiful 
victoria,  drive  up  to  the  Hotel  Cecil  simultaneously 
with  Miss  Fannie  Ward,  who  has  an  almost  equally 
magnificent  turnout  that  is  only  minus  the  armorial 
and  coroneted  glories  of  her  friend,  the  prospective 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.    The  chief  feature  of  Miss 


Fanny  Ward's  vehicle  is  the  presence  on  the  front 
seat  of  two  of  the  tiniest  toy  Skye-terriers  in  the 
world.  When  Miss  Ward  leaves  her  carriage  she 
usually  tucks  one  of  these  minute  creatures  under  an 
arm,  while  the  other  one  is  left  in  charge  of  her  foot- 
man, who  holds  with  much  careful  tenderness  on  his 
pale  biscuit-tinted  sleeve  the  other  pampered  creature, 
that  is  usually  almost  half-hidden  beneath  its  broad- 
neck  ribbon  of  palest  blue  silk.  Miss  Ward  offers  a 
striking  contrast  in  appearance  to  Lady  Francis 
Hope.  She  is  very  tiny,  has  achieved  a  brilliant 
shade  of  red  hair,  and  dresses  in  the  most  dainty  and 
rather  outre  fashion  possible.  She  is  usually  seen 
this  season  wearing  a  very  large  scuttle  -  shaped 
bonnet  of  very  soft  black  or  white  chip,  with  a  couple 
of  roses  tucked  under  the  brim,  a  great  many  feathers 
on  one  side  and  long  tulle  strings.  jthut 


There  is  an  autocratic  rule  in  Germany  that  the 
Kaiser  shall  give  five  hundred  marks  and  no  more 
for  any  picture  that  may  strike  his  august  fancy.  It 
is  very  desirable,  without  doubt,  to  be  exhibited  in 
imperial  salons,  but  an  artist  having  won  his  spurs  in 
public  opinion  and  accustomed  to  command  five 
thousand  marks  for  a  canvas,  may  well  dread  the 
reward  of  royal  visits  to  his  studio.  An  amusing  in- 
stance of  recent  date  is  reported  from  Berlin,  where 
the  emperor  insisted  on  buying  a  four-thousand- 
mark  masterpiece  intended  for  exhibition.  The 
painter  packed  his  picture  in  haste  and  sent  it  off  by 
the  first  train,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  im- 
mediately afterward  a  lackey  came  from  the  palace 
for  the  admired  object.  The  picture  could  not  be 
given  up  as  it  was  ' '  not  there,"  and  as  a  consequence 
the  royal  favor  and  its  equivalents  have  been  for  the 
moment  withdrawn.  There  is  something  delightfully 
mediaeval  about  modern  Germany.  jnhart 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 
June,  14th,  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  aggre- 
gated 97,000  bonds  and  14  306  shares  stock  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.         Closed. 

Contra  C.  Water 5%.     3,000    @na 

Los  An.  Ry.  5% 3.000    @  107-     107}^ 

■Market  St.  Ry  5%.. .  51,000    ®  116J6-117         117K 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  s%....  17,000    @ii3J^ 
N.  Pac.  C.  R.  R.  5%.    6,000    @  108 
S.  P.  of  Ariz.6%....   12,000     @  113M-113K 
S.  V.  Water  4% 5,000    ©  104 J£ 


Bid.  Asked. 
in  112% 
106% 


»3M 


104% 


Water  Stocks. 
Contra  Costa  Water. 
Spring  Valley  Water, 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Equitable  Gas 1 , 32 5 

Mutual  Electric 350 

Oakland  G.  L.  and  H.  35 
Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.  15 
S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  4,310 

Banks. 
London  P.  &  A 50 

Insurance. 
Fireman's  Fund ioo 

Strttt  S.  R, 
Market  St 470 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 530 

Vigorit 860 

Sugars. 

Hana  P.  Ce goo 

Hawaiian 230 

Hutchinson 6go 

Kilauea  S.  Co 120 

Onomea  S.  Co 250 


Stocks. 
Shares.       Closed. 
900    @    69%-  70 
190     @  101& 


Bid.  Asktd. 
6g5i       70 
ioiji     102 


@  4^8-     SK 

@  14&-  15 

@  45M 

@  73 

©  62M-  75 

@  131 

@  222j£ 

@    6o#-  6z# 


4% 

45  y* 

71% 


sX 


7A% 
7*¥a 


ixg%    131^ 


62%       6aK 


@ 


74-      75lA 
3#~    3ft 


Paauhau  S.  P.  Co 
Miscellaneous. 

Alaska  Packers 15a 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .      840 
Pac.  C.  Borax 21 


17  J£-  i3 

ggK  100 

33-      34 

29-      3°M 

@   39%- 4°^ 


S40     @    39&~  4i 


)  III#-II2j£ 

)    83H-85M 
)"5 


74% 

17% 
99M 
33% 
30% 
40% 
40% 

™% 

85# 


7SK 

3# 


&SX 


The  market  for  gas  stocks  has  been  active  and 
strong  on  the  compromise  of  the  company's  bills  with 
the  city.  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  advanced 
12K  points  to  75,  Pacific  Gas  Improvement  Company 
rising  to  73,  a  gain  of  10  points  ;  but  San  Francisco 
Gas  and  Electric  eased  off  again  to  71,  and  closed  in 
good  demand  at  71 K  bid.  The  Equitable  Gas  Com- 
pany have  sold  at  private  sale  10.000  shares  of  the 
treasury  stock  at  $5  per  share,  which  will  be  used  in 
extending  its  plant. 

Giant  Powder  was  strong  and  advanced  to  75  bid 
ex-dividend.  Vigorit  Powder  sold  down  to  3^  on 
sales  of  about  900  shares,  closing  at  3*4  bid  and  3^ 
asked. 

The  market  for  sugar  stocks  was  quiet,  and 
only  3,000  shares  changed  hands  on  narrow  fluctua- 
tions. 


It's  easily  and  quickly  done,  without 
scratching  or  wearing  the  most  deli- 
cate surface.  The  proof  is  in  the 
trying;  that  costs  nothing. 

We  supply  the  material  for  that  simply  for 
the  asking.   Box,  postpaid,  15  cts.in  stamps. 

Grocers  and  druggists  sell  it. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Company, 
30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


Redington  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Wholesale  Agents 
for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE' 
OF  16.600  FRAHCSST  PARIS 


9UINA1AR0CHE 


Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession  of 
the  World  as  the  Beat  Tonic  for  Conva- 
lescents from  Yellow  Fever.  Typhoid 
Fever  and  All  Malarial  Troubles  ;  it 
increases  the  Appetite,  strengthens  the  Nerves 
and  builds  up  the  entire  System. 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:  E.  Fougera  &  Co., 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus V  2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898. 27,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bbckbb  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danibl  Mhvsr;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Hbrrmann  ;  Secretary,  Gkorgh 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullhk;  General 
Attorney,  W.  S.  Goodfbllow. 

Board  of  Directors—  Ign.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Rtiss,  N.  Ohlandt.  and  John  Lloyd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-TJp  Capital 1 ,000,000 

Reserve  Fnnd 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 

E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors-- George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel  E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Local  Stocks  and  Securities.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Callfonilan  Banks. 

8IG  B.  8OHLO88.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Eush  24.     238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

in  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BUCK  2026. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL 83 ,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,0  00,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     3,159,928 
January  i,  1899. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moultoh 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

w»  v,wi,  1  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

new  yomc (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston .The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

pi;„„  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

t-mcago (Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Lonis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Loudon Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sous 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.,  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Caen  Capital  and  Surplus.  ... 86,950,000 

Jno.  J.Valkntinb,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier ; 
H.  L.  Millrr,  Second  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HABTFOKD, 
Capital   Paid  Up,  SI, 000,000;    Assets,    S3, 702,- 
300;   Surplus  to  Pollcy-Holders,  S3, 113,546. 

Benjamin  J,  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M<  BOfD.  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

411  California  Street. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic   and  Otherwise. 


Michael  Joseph  Barry,  the  poet,  was  appointed  a 
police  magistrate  is  Dublin.  An  Irish- American  was 
brought  before  him  charged  with  suspicious  conduct, 
and  the  constable  swore,  among  other  things,  that  he 
was  wearing  a  "republican"  hat.  "Does  your 
honor  know  what  that  means  ?  "  inquired  the  prison- 
er's lawyer  of  the  court.  "I  presume,"  said  Barry, 
"  that  it  means  a  hat  without  a  crown." 

A  certain  Irish  member  of  Parliament,  popular 
and  a  bachelor,  had  been  very  polite  to  the  daughter 
of  the  house  where  he  was  visiting.  When  the  time 
came  for  him  to  go,  the  too-anxious  mamma  called 
him  in  for  a  serious  talk.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  to  say,"  she  went  on;  "'tis  reported  all 
around  that  you  are  to  marry  Letitia."  "Just  say 
that  she  refused  me,"  quietly  advised  the  parliament- 
arian. 

Years  ago  Joaquin  Miller,  journeying  on  foot,  was 
overtaken  by  a  countryman,  who  took  him  on  his 
wagon,  and  gave  him  a  long  ride.  Tired,  at  length, 
of  conversation,  the  poet  took  a  novel  from  his 
pocket,  and  pored  over  it  loDg  and  silently.  "  What 
are  you  reading  ?"  said  the  countryman.  "A  novel 
of  Bret  Harte's,"  said  Mr.  Miller.  "Well,  now,  I 
don't  see  how  an  immortal  being  wants  to  be  wasting 
his  time  with  such  stuff."  "Are  you  quite  sure," 
said  the  poet,  "that  I  am  an  immortal  being?" 
"Of  course  you  are."  "If  that  be  the  case,"  re- 
sponded Miller,  "  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  so  very 
economical  of  my  time." 

David  B.  Henderson,  who  will  probably  be  the 
Speaker  of  the  next  House  of  Representatives,  once 
fired  a  rather  hot  shot  at  Holman,  of  Indiana,  whose 
savage  opposition  to  any  and  all  appropriation  meas- 
ures earned  him  the  title  of  "watch-dog  of  the 
Treasury."  Some  years  ago,  when  an  appropriation 
for  Holman's  own  district  was  up  for  consideration, 
the  latter  arose,  and,  departing  from  his  usual  cus- 
tom, made  a  warm  speech  in  its  favor.  The  instant 
he  sat  down  Henderson  was  on  bis  feet.  "  Mr. 
Speaker,"  be  said,  "the  member's  address  brings  to 
mind  Byron's  lines : 

"  *Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  honest  '  watch-dogs' '  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home." 


While  in  New  York,  and  before  he  had  made  any 
hit,  the  elder  Sothern  had  a  dispute  with  Laura 
Keene,  concerning  some  trivial  affair  at  a  rehearsal, 
and  Miss  Keene  went  into  one  of  her  tantrums. 
After  the  quarrel  on  the  stage  she  retired  to  her 
dressing-room,  and,  still  angry,  sent  for  Sothern  and 
began  to  rate  him  fiercely.  "  Stop,  Laura — stop  just 
a  minute  t "  interrupted  the  comedian  ;  and  advan- 
cing to  the  light,  deliberately  turned  it  down.  ' '  What 
do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?  "  she  demanded  in  a  rage. 
"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Sothern;  "but  you  have 
always  been  so  lovely  to  me  that  I  can't  bear  to  look 
upon  your  beautiful  face  when  you  are  in  a  passion. 
Now,  go  on." 

When  the  late  Lord  Cairns  was  lord  chancellor  he 
was  an  ex-officio  visitor  of  lunatic  asylums.  He 
went  down  one  Wednesday,  when  the  peers  do  not 
sit,  to  Han  well,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  to 
be  admitted.  "Can't  let  you  in,"  said  the  janitor; 
"  days  for  visitors  Tuesdays  and  Fridays."  "But  I 
have  a  right  to  go  inside,"  said  his  lordship  ;  "  I  in- 
sist on  doing  so."  "  Read  the  regulations,"  and  the 
janitor  pointed  to  them.  "Do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?"  asked  Lord  Cairns.  "  Don't  know,  and  don't 
care,"  said  the  menial.  "  I  am  entitled  to  admission 
at  any  and  every  hour  ;  I  am  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  !  "  "  Ah  I  ah  I  "  laughed  the  janitor,  as  he 
shut  the  entrance  gates  in  the  noble  lord's  face, 
"  we've  got  four  of  'em  inside  already  1  " 

Not  long  ago  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  Orleans 
went  raging  into  the  electric- light  company's  office, 
and  declared  that  one  of  their  wires  had  killed  a  pet 
tree  on  his  premises.  "That  tree,"  said  he,  "has 
been  standing  there  for  twenty  years.  My  children 
played  under  it  when  they  were  babies,  and  it  is 
associated  with  some  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of 
my  life.  When  it  began  to  die  we  all  mourned,  and 
we  could  not  imagine  what  ailed  it  until  yesterday, 
when  I  noticed  that  a  wire  was  lying  right  across  a 
branch.  My  poor  tree  has  been  electrocuted,  and  I 
feel  as  if  murder  has  been  done  in  my  house."  Con- 
siderably moved,  the  agent  of  the  company  went  to 
view  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  found  the  tree 
still  alive,  but  feeble.  When  he  came  to  trace  the 
wire,  he  discovered  one  end  nailed  to  the  roof  of  an 
old  barn  and  the  other  twisted  around  a  discarded 
pole.  It  bad  been  cut  off  at  least  two  years  and  for- 
gotten. But  the  occasion  demanded  something,  so 
he  made  the  following  report:  "Tree  alive,  wire 
dead.  Wire  evidently  killed  by  the  tree.  Bill  in- 
closed." 

In  his  book  "  Figures  of  the  Past,"  Josiah  Quincy 
tells  of  a  journey  that  be  made  in  stage-coach  days — 
away  back  in  1862 — from  Boston  to  Washington, 
with  Justice  Story,  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court : 
The  j  ustice  was  telling  of  the  routine  of  the  court's 
Washington  social  life.  "  We  dine,"  he  said,  "  once 
a  year  with  the  President,  and  that  is  all.  On  other 
days  we  take  our  dinner  together  and  discuss  at 


table  the  questions  which  are  argued  before  us.  We 
are  gTeat  ascetics,  and  even  deny  ourselves  wine,  ex- 
cept in  wet  weather."  Here  the  judge  paused,  as  if 
thinking  the  act  of  mortification  be  had  mentioned 
placed  too  severe  a  tax  upon  human  credulity,  and 
presently  add;d:  "  What  I  say  about  the  wine,  sir, 
gives  you  our  rule,  but  it  does  sometimes  happen  that 
the  chief  justice  will  say  to  me,  when  the  cloth  is  re- 
moved :  '  Brother  Story,  step  to  the  window,  and 
see  if  it  does  not  look  like  rain.'  And  if  I  tell  him 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  Judge  Marshall  will  some- 
times reply  :  '  All  the  better  ;  for  our  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  so  large  a  territory  that  the  doctrine  of 
chances  makes  it  certain  that  it  must  be  raining 
somewhere.' "  ■■>,.,* 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Unjust  Criticism  of  Red,  Yellow,  and  Brown  Races. 
San  Francisco,  June  6,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  an  interview  published 
in  one  of  our  morning  papers,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Brigadier- General  Charles  King  (very  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Philippines)  had  this  to  say  of  the 
Filipinos  : 

1 '  Peculiar  traits  of  the  Filipinos :  The  Filipino 
takes  the  stipulated  sum  in  payment  for  any  ser- 
vice without  a  word  of  thanks  and  with  entire  con- 
tent. If  you  give  him  more  you  do  not  win  his 
gratitude.  He  merely  thinks  you  a  fool.  Yet  in 
many  ways  those  little  brown  men  command  my  ad- 
miration. They  are  very  industrious.  They  are 
temperate  and  frugal.  They  are  admirable  artisans 
in  many  ways — skilled  carvers,  carpenters,  builders, 
painters.  They  have  a  natural  love  for  music,  and 
some  of  the  Filipino  orchestras  that  I  heard,  played 
with  a  vim  and  spirit  tint  I  can  only  liken  to  the 
Hungarian  music  we  heard  at  the  World's  Fair. 

"The  women  are  neat,  handy,  devoted  to  their 
children — indeed,  for  that  matter,  the  Filipinos  seem 
to  be,  without  exception,  very  fond  of  their  children, 
and  to  take  the  utmost  care  of  them.  Cleanliness  is 
their  cardinal  virtue.  They  bathe  sometimes  three 
times  a  day.  All  over  the  city  and  its  suburbs  are 
hydrants,  and  at  every  hydrant  you  will  find  a  Fili- 
pino woman  bathing  herself  or  her  children.  They 
are  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of  education,  to  the 
negToes  of  our  Southern  States.  Nine-tenths  of  them 
can  read  and  write,  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
geography  and  history." 

Before  considering  the  lines  italicised,  I  may  state 
that  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  unrestricted 
Asiatic  immigration,  just  as  I  have  ever  desired  heart 
and  soul  the  Christian  treatment  of  all  human  beings 
who  have  come  to  these  shores  to  better  their  own 
condition,  and  while  not  referring  to  General  Kinp's 
remarks  in  the  slightest  spirit  of  contention,  I  wish 
to  say  that  one  common  failing  of  the  American 
people  is  indiscriminate  fault-finding  with  Asiatics  of 
that  description. 

A  defect  like  that  which  General  King  alleges  of 
the  Filipinos—  ingratitude — is  not  peculiar  to  those 
people  alone,  but  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese,  being  almost  universal  with  them  ;  and  yet 
"  the  celestial  "  in  his  way  is  not  at  all  unappreciative 
of  kindness.  A  Chinese  servant  in  aDy  of  our  houses 
may  receive  a  gift  without  uttering  a  word  of  thanks, 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  the  favor  will  be  more 
than  reciprocated  at  the  next  New  Year,  or  other 
Chinese  holiday  that  comes  along.  In  this  respect 
the  Filipinos  are  apparently  like  the  natives  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom. 

As  to  their  willingness  or  disposition  to  deceive, 
can  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  oppression  be 
borne  by  any  race  without  developing  distrust  of 
oppressors  ?  And  if  the  Americans  are  not  now  op- 
pressors of  the  Filipinos,  what  are  they  ? 

A  common  complaint  against  the  Japanese  is  that 
they  are  unreliable — do  not  keep  their  word,  etc. 
Now  a  traveler  can  not  learn  very  much  about  a 
people  during  only  a  three  months'  sojourn  in  their 
country  ;  but  such  an  experience  in  China  and  Japan 
afforded  me  opportunities  to  form  some  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  purchase  of 
numerous  attractive  articles  at  various  points  in  Japan, 
I  left  the  sellers  to  pack  and  forward  the  goods,  and 
am  pleased  to  acknowledge,  in  justice  to  them,  that 
not  a  single  case  of  shortage  occurred,  nor  was  any 
failure  shown  on  their  part  to  do  exactly  as  they  had 
promised.  Of  all  these  purchases  —  many  of  the 
articles  exceedingly  fragile  —  not  one  was  found 
broken  or  marred  in  the  slightest  degree  on  arrival ; 
nor  did  any  trader  fail  to  ship  the  goods  he  had  sold 
and  was  paid  for  in  advance. 

I  might  give  similar  flattering  testimony  of  the 
people  of  Mexico.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for 
Americans  to  speak  disparagingly  of  our  next-door 
neighbors,  and  yet  I,  who  have  had  business  dealings 
of  magnitude  with  them  for  many  years,  have  never 
known  a  people  who  lived  up  to  their  engagements 
more  scrupulously  than  these  same  maligned  Mexi- 
cans. 

1  am  perfectly  aware  that  these  expressions  of 
friendliness  for  the  people  cited  may  evoke  sneers  and 
criticism  as  being  inspired  by  mercenary  motives, 
"  self-interest,"  etc.  ;  but  I  was  taught,  when  a  child, 
to  speak  of  a  man  as  I  found  him,  and  to  respect 
every  human  being  according  to  his  merits,  regardless 
of  color  or  temporal  condition  ;  and  I  may  add  I 
have  found  the  same  admonition  in  the  Bible,  the 
Apostle  Peter  enjoining  us  to  honor  all  men. 

After  writing  the  foregoing,  I  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  New  York  Life  of  June  1st : 

"  Any  traveler  or  resident  in  the  Far  East  will  tell 
you  that  there  are  in  the  Oriental  mind,  whether  it  be 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Indian,  or  Filipino,  elusive  spots, 


which  the  mind  of  the  man  of  the  West  can  never 
touch.  The  Oriental's  moods  and  impressions  are 
not  our  moods  and  impressions,  his  logic  is  not  our 
logic,  and  his  conclusions  are  not  our  conclusions." 

In  Mr.  Frederic  Remington's  Indian  sketches  of 
"  Sun-Down  LeFlare,"  a  French  half-breed  Indian, 
he  refers  most  discerningly  to  this  same  characteristic 
in  the  Indians,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  much  of 
Indian  life  has  noticed  just  what  Mr.  Remington  and 
the  writer  in  the  New  York  Life  call  attention  to,  as, 
of  course,  other  writers  have  done  time  and  again. 
In  the  same  connection  Mr.  Remington  makes  a 
comment  through  "Sun-Down"  that  I  know  from 
personal  observation  of  nearly  forty  years  to  be  so 
true  and  pertinent,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
it  here  : 

"  '  You  are  a  Roman  Catholic  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Yees,  I  am  Roman  Catholic.  Dose  pries'  ees 
de  only  peop'  what  care  de  one  dam'  'bout  de  poor 
half-breed  Enjun.  You  good  man,  but  you  not  so 
good  man  lak  de  pries'.  You  go  roun'  wid  de 
soldier,  go  paint  up  deese  Enjun,  un  den  go  back 
Eas'  ;  maybeso  nevair  see  you  'gain.  Pries'  he  stay 
where  we  stay,  un  he  not  all  de  while  wan't  hear  bow 
1  raise  de  hell  ober  de  country.  He  keep  say:  "You 
be  good  man,  Sun-Down  "  ;  un,  by  gar,  he  keep  tell 
me  how  for  be  good  man.'  " 

John  J.  Valentine. 

The  Whipping-Post  Is  Favored. 

San  Francisco,  June  12,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  so  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cord with  your  utterance  in  last  Saturday's  edition, 
in  re  the  whipping- post,  that  I  must  inclose  you  a 
slip,  taken  from  Law  Notes,  of  Nonhport,  N.  Y.,  for 
June. 

The  mawkish  sentimentality  of  innumerable  fe- 
males— of  both  sexes — will,  no  doubt,  prevent  our 
legislators  from  ever  adopting  so  wise  and  salutary  a 
mode  of  punishment.  It  is  immensely  refreshing, 
however,  to  find  that  there  are  a  few  thoughtful 
people,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  consideration, 
who  do  believe  in  it.  There  are  certain  offenses — 
e.  g.,  wife-beating,  garroting,  indecent  assaults — 
almost  always  committed  by  the  same  class  of  crimi- 
nals, where  the  "punishment  would  fit  the  crime" 
to  a  nicety.  Flogging,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me, 
has  every  requisite  of  a  punishment.  It  is  inexpensive 
to  the  governing  power  ;  it  is  heartily  dreaded  by  the 
the  class  of  offenders  I  have  spoken  of,  for  strangely 
enough,  in  their  peculiar  code  {?),  corporal  chastise- 
ment is  the  only  thing  carrying  with  it  any  idea  of 
degradation  ;  and  lastly  its  deterrent  effect,  for  the 
same  reason,  must  be  tremendous. 

Philip  A.  lioach,  if  I  remember  correctly,  on<-e  in- 
troduced a  bill  at  Sacramento  to  establish  the  whipping- 
post, but  like  most  salutary  measures  placed  before 
such  bodies,  it  did  not  become  a  law.  J.  B. 


An  autograph  of  Napoleon  has  just  been  sold  in 
Paris  scratched  across  a  list  of  things  which  the  Em- 
press Josephine's  Mistress  of  the  Robes  proposed 
to  order.  "  What  foolish  waste  ! "  scribbled 
the  imperial  husband.  "Forty-six  pieces  of  white 
point  lace  and  twenty-five  of  Chantilly,  thirteen 
gTand  court  dresses,  fifty  dresses,  nine  walking 
costumes,  ten  shawls,  two  hundred  and  forty 
pairs  of  pink  silk  stockings.  I  can  not  tolerate 
such  waste."  But  like  many  another  man,  since 
fashion  began,  the  great  emperor  had  to  tolerate 
the  "foolish  waste,"  A  few  months  afterward 
Josephine  wanted  a  new  wardrobe,  and  wrote  at  the 
foot  of  the  offending  list:  "Mme.  Hamelin  can 
do  as  she  pleases  with  above  articles  of  clothing. — 
Josephine."  \&*z\ 

Customer—"  Will  these  pants  bag  at  the  knees  ?  " 
Dealer—"  Mine  frient,  no  pants  will  bag  at  de  knees 
if  you  treat  dem  right.  I  tell  you  how  before  you 
go.  It  ees  my  own  invention."  Customer  (de- 
lighted)—" Then  I'll  lake  them.  Here  is  the  money. 
What  is  your  plan?"  Dealer — " Neffer  sit  down." 
New  York  Weekly. 


Moore's  Poison  Oat  Eemedy. 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists.  _     

Jennie— "  Herbie,  it  says  here  another  octogena- 
rian's dead.  What's  an  octogenarian?"  Herbie— 
"Well,  I  don't  just  know  what  they  are,  but  they 
must  be  awfully  sickly  creatures.  You  never  hear 
of  'em  but  they  are  dying." — Tit-Bits. 


"The  finest  Hotel 
in  Europe  solicits 
(American  patronage 

HOTEL 

Cecil 

LONDON,  Eng. 

A  Fashionable  Anglo-American  'Resort 


>\A  Positive  Relief  for 

FKICKLY  BEAT, 
r  CHAFTflG  and  STTTiBURl! 
and  all  afflictions  of  tne  Eton. 
CT"A  Utile  higher  in  price  than 
K'/rthUss  substitutes,  but  a  reason 
for  it."     Removes  all  odor  of  perspir- 
ation.     Delightful  after  shaving.    So'd. 
malledonreceiptof35c.    CetMenoen"s(the 
.  Sample  free.    Gerhard  Mannen  Co.,  ycTgaxk,  5.  J. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS    IN    HOUS    OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

at  1  P.  M  .,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Koog.     1899. 

Doric.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Jnne  17 

Coptic. (Via.  Honolulu) Friday,  July  14 

Gaelic     .(Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  A  tig.  9 

Doric. .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Sept.  2 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    offico, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manner. 


h 


Toyo    Kisen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  m.,  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Mara Tuesday,  June  27 

America  Maru Saturday,  July  22 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  August  17 

Via  Honolulu.      Ronnd-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
W.  B.  CURTIS.  General  Agent. 


m  AIJlp  s-  •"■  Australia,  for 
PHIiIV  Honolulu  only,  Frl- 
Bfl  day,  June  30, 2  p.m. 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails 
via  Honolulu  and 
Auckland  for  Sydney, 

.  D.  Spreckela  &  Bros.  Co.,  4.gts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  June  5, 
10,   15,  20,  25,   30,  July  5,   change  to 
company's  steamers  at  Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  M.,  June  s,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  July  5, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  1  r.  u., 
_  June  3,  S,  13,  18,  23,  2S,  August  2,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
June  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  July  3,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
a.   M.,  June  3,   7,   11,   15,  19,  23,  27,  July  z,  and  every 
f.-.urrh  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  seventh  of  each  month. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hoars  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NETV  TORE and LIVERPOOL, 

VIA  QTJEENSTOWN. 

UNSURPASSED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.    682  feet  long, 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin   Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long* 
12,552  tons. 

GERMANIC  BRITANNIC 

OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tons.    Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A., 

94-96  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices   00 
Pacific  Coast. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LUTE. 
New  York  and   Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 


-July  1a 
.July  .j 


St.  Paul June  28  I  New  York. 

St.  Louis July  5  |  St,  Paul..., 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday,  12  noon. 

Southwark June  21  I  Kensington July   5 

Westemland June  28  |  Noordland Jtdy  13 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  Intemarional  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Moffitt-Jolliffe  Wedding. 
Miss  Margaret  Jolliffe  and  Dr.  Herbert  Charles 
Moffitt  were  married  last  Thursday  at  noon  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jolliffe, 
2015  Pacific  Avenue.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Prendergast,  and  the  bride  was 
given  into  the  groom's  keeping  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
William  Howard  Jolliffe.  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  sister 
of  the  groom,  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the 
groom's  best  man  was  his  brother,  Mr.  James  K. 
Moffitt. 

Owing  to  the  ill  health  of  the  bride's  mother,  the 
wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  only  relatives  and  a  few 
intimate  friends  being  present.  After  the  ceremony 
an  elaborate  breakfast  was  enjoyed,  and  later  in  the 
day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  left  for  the  Spreckels  farm 
in  Sonoma  County,  where  they  will  spend  their 
honeymoon.  They  will  make  their  permanent  home 
in  this  city. 

The  bride  has  recently  lived  with  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Henry  Matthews*  in  Oakland,  but  she  is  well  known 
in  society  here.  She  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels. 

Dr.  Moffitt  is  already  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
here,  though  he  has  practiced  in  this  city  but  a  short 
time.  After  being  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1889,  being  medalist  of  his  class,  he 
attended  the  Harvard  Medical  College,  from  which 
also  he  was  graduated  with  honors.  He  then  spent 
several  years  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  the  study  of  his 
profession,  and  returned  to  this  city  a  year  or  so  ago, 
Dr.  Moffitt  is  a  member  of  the  University  Club. 


The  Campbell-Watt  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Watt 
and  Mr.  Donald  Yorke  Campbell  took  place  at  four 
o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  1204  Madison  Street,  Oakland.  The 
ceremony,  -which  was  witnessed  by  only  intimate, 
friends  and  relatives,  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Brown,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  John  Bakewell,  of  Trinity  Church.  The 
bride  was  attended  by  Miss  de  Fremery,  niece  of  the 
groom;  as  maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Louise  de  Fremery,  Miss  Amy  McKee,  Miss 
Nellie  Chabot,  Miss  Louise  Campbell,  Miss  Louise 
Crosby,  and  Miss  Josephine  Crosby.  The  groom's 
best  man  was  Mr.  William  Sproule,  and  the  ushers 
were  Mr.  James  Caine  McKee,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Deer- 
ing,  Mr.  T.  C.  Berry,  Mr.  David  McCIure,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  William  Watt,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Storey,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell. 

After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held,  some 
three  hundred  friends  congratulating  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple.  A  supper  was  then  served  in  an  im- 
mense marquee  on  the  lawn,  and  many  of  the  guests 
remained  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  bride  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Watt,  and  has  been  very  popular  in  society 
on  both  sides  of  the  bay  since  her  dibut.  Mr. 
Campbell — who  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  H,  C.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  and  a  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  William  C.  B.  de  Fremery— is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  and  has  for  many  years  been  a  practicing 
attorney  in  this  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club. 

The  Gowing-Gorrill  Wedding. 
Miss  Grace  Gorrill,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Gorrill,  of  Oakland,  was  married  last  Wednes- 
day evening  to  Mr.  Oscar  Gowing,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  1231  Myrtle  Street.  Miss  Martha 
Alexander  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Beck  served  the  groom  as  best  man.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  K.  McLean  performed  the  ceremony,  and  a  sup- 
per followed,  at  which  some  sixty  guests  were  present. 
After  a  wedding-trip  to  Southern  California,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gowing  will  reside  on  Hillside  Avenue,  in  Pied- 
mont. _ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Invitations  have  been  received  in  town  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Poor  for  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Mattie  Lindsay,  to,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.,  which  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  June  28th,  noon,  at  St.  James 
Church,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  The  couple  will  leave 
for  this  city  immediately  after  the  wedding  breakfast. 
Colonel  Maus  is  well  known  and  very  popular  on  this 
coast. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Terry  and  Miss  Eleanor  Terry  spent 
last  Sunday  at  San  Rafael,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained by  friends.  They  took  luncheon  at  the  Golf 
Club,  and  those  asked  to  meet  them  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Green,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler,  Mr. 
Tarn  McGrew,  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle,  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Boardman,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frank  S.  Johnson  entertained  at 
their  beautiful  home  in  San  Rafael  on  Sunday  last  at 
dinner  Mrs.  Kautz,  wife  of  Admiral  Kautz,  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  J.  Gilman  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunning,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee  entertained  on  his  yacht  last 
Sunday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Whittier,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Terry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alec  B.  Wilberforce  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Monday  to  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Udny,  with 
whom  they  had  returned  that  day  from  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Udny  left  the  same 
evening  for  their  home  in  England. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Lewis  gave  a  lawn  fHe  at  her  home  in 
Portland,  Or.,  last  week,  in  honor  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Kittle,  who  is  now  visiting  her. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 
The  twelfth  annual  open  lawn-tennis  tournament 
for  the  championship  of  the  Pacific  States,  gentle- 
men's singles,  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  San 
Rafael,  Cal.  Play  will  begin  Saturday  July  1st,  at 
10  A.  M,,  continuing  July  3d  and  4th.  The  tourna- 
ment is  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  directed  by  the 
Pacific  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association.  Valuable 
first  and  second  prizes  will  be  given.  The  winner 
will  be  called  upon  to  play  Mr.  Sumner  Hardy,  the 
present  champion  of  the  Pacific  States,  for  the  cham- 
pionship cup,  which  must  be  won  three  times  to  be- 
come the  absolute  property  of  the  contestant.  The 
'99  rules  of  the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.  will  be  followed, 
the  regulation  Wright  &  Ditson  ball  being  used. 
All  matches  will  be  the  best  three  out  of  five  sets. 
Entrance  fee,  one  dollar.  Entries  positively  close 
June  29,  1899,  and  must  be  sent  to  Sumner  Hardy, 
secretary-treasurer  P.  S.  L.  T.  A.,  chairman  tourna- 
ment committee,  961  Broadway,  Oakland. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  July  4th,  there  will  be  an 
Open  Consolation  Doubles  Tournament  for  the 
benefit  of  those  defeated.  Suitable  prizes  will  be 
offered. 

The  championship  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was 
won  in  a  recent  tournament  at  Honolulu  by  Mr. 
Charles  Allen  Elston  of  the  Britenia  Club,  he  de- 
feating Mr.  F.  C.  Atherton,  of  the  Pacific  Club,  2—4, 
6 — 1,  6 — 3,  6 — 4.  Mr.  Elston  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California  in  1897. 

The  golfing  interest  has  followed  the  summer 
hegira  out  of  town.  Such  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Club  as  Mr.  S.  L.  Abbot,  Mr.  H. 

B.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Worthington  Ames.  Mr.  Leonard 
Chenery,  Mr.  Charles  Page,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Gaylord 
go  out  to  the  Presidio  for  a  turn  about  the  links  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons,  and  a  few  ladies 
put  in  an  appearance  there  during  the  week.  But 
the  interest  in  the  game  does  not  run  high  in  town. 

The  Oakland  Club  has  adopted  an  admirable  plan 
for  keeping  its  members  keen  after  the  sport.  It 
keeps  posted  a  list  of  twenty  members  who  are  the 
best  players  in  the  club,  arranged  according  to  rank 
as  indicated  by  their  scores,  and  any  member  loses 
bis  rank  if  he  does  not  defeat  any  challenger  of  lower 
rank  in  eighteen  holes,  match  play.  The  twenty 
players  now  on  the  first  somewhat  tentative  roll  are  : 
1,  E.  R.  Folger  ;  2,  C.  P.  Hubbard  ;  3,  G.  D.  Green- 
wood ;  4,  R.  M.  Fitzgerald  ;  5,  D.  F.  Belden  ;  6,  J. 

C.  McKee  ;  7,  W.  G.  Cooke  ;  8.  J.  A.  Folger  ;  9, 
W.  P.  Johnson  ;  10,  P.  E.  Bowles ;  11,  P.  G.  Gow  ; 
12,  F.  S.  Stratton  ;  13,  J.  M.  Taft ;  14.  Seward  Mc- 
Near  ;  15,  W.  M.  Magee  ;  16,  H.  F.  Knowles  ;  17, 
T.  R.  Hutchinson  ;  18,  George  S.  Wheaton  ;  19, 
Arthur  Goodall ;  20,  G.  W.  McNear. 

The  first  nine  holes  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club's 
new  links  were  played  on  for  the  first  time  last 
Saturday,  but  the  formal  qpening  of  the  course 
will  not  take  place  until  next  Saturday,  June  24th. 
The  full  course  of  eighteen  holes  will  not  be  played 
until  late  in  the  fall. 


A  Violin  Recital. 

The  sixth  violin  recital  given  by  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Benhardt  Mollenhauer  took  place  at  Byron  Mauzy 
Hall  last  Tuesday  evening,  when  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  presented : 

"  Sarabande,"  Bohm,  Mr.  Edward  Kiiikeberg  ; 
concerto  {first  movement),  Bloch,  Master  Raymond 
Gott;  "Romanza,"  Heitsch,  Miss  Grace  Lynch; 
concerto  (first  movement),  Rieding,  Mr.  John  Lewis  ; 
"Souvenir  de  Posen,"  H.  Wieniawski,  Mr.  Otto 
Rauhut ;  "  La  Chasse,"  H.  Vieuxtemps,  Mr.  Eugene 
Redeuill ;  seventh  concerto,  De  Beriot,  Miss  Fannie 
Burton;  "Souvenir  de  Bade,"  H.  Leonard,  Miss 
Lillian  Spink. 

Danger  comes  by  all  routes.  A  spark  from  a  tru- 
ant fire  balloon  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York 
one  celebration  day  drifted  through  the  open  door  of 
a  gunpowder  factory  and  created  in  a  moment  a 
miniature  earthquake,  slaying  six  men  and  woefully 
wounding  several  others.  iaiiaTt 


Hot  weather  is  showing  up  again.  Work  gets 
burdensome,  pulses  droop,  appetite  fails,  and  that 
languid,  spiritless  feeling  comes  on.  What  to  do  ? 
Go  to  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  drink  your  fill  of  ozone. 
You  will  find  life  sweeter  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks.    Then  go  again. 


General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  has  received  from 
Governor  Gage  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
regent  of  the  State  University,  to  serve  out  the  un- 
expired term  of  ihe  late  Timothy  Guy  Phelps,    j.^ 


The  annual  public  recital  of  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
William  Van  Brunt  took  place  last  Thursday  evening 
at  Byron  Mauzy  Hall. 


The  holographic  will  of  the  late  James  de  Fremery, 
of  Oakland,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Netherland 
Lion  and  ex-consul  of  the  Netherlands  for  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Nevada,  was  filed  for  pro- 
bate by  bis  son,  Mr.  James  Leon  de  Fremery,  last 
Thursday.  The  instrument,  which  is  dated  Septem- 
ber 17,  1897,  disposes  of  an  estate  valued  at  from 
$200,000  to  $500,000,  The  only  heirs  at  law  surviv- 
ing the  testator  are  the  son,  Mr.  James  Leon  de 
Fremery,  aged  forty,  residing  in  New  York  city,  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Adele  Virginie  von  Lbben  Sels,  of 
this  city.  Testator's  wife  died  several  years  ago. 
The  provisions  of  the  will  are  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  promissory  note  for  $5,000,  made  by  the  execu- 
tor, is  canceled.  To  the  daughter  is  bequeathed  the 
testator's  Dutch  Bible,  "given  by  our  forefather, 
Jacobus  Sheltus,  to  his  bride,  in  1729  ;  to  the  son, 
the  genealogies  of  the  family  and  the  family  medals  ; 
to  Mr.  P.  J.  Van  Lbben  Sels,  his  collection  of  ancient 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  Japan  ;  to  the  daughter-in- 
law,  Wilhelmina  H.  de  Fremery,  fifty  shares  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  San  Francisco  Savings 
Union;  also,  two  shares  of  the  same  stock  to  each 
of  the  testator's  nephews  and  nieces,  Frank,  Hen- 
drik  N.,  Annette,  Herman,  and  Helen  Mary  de 
Fremery ;  Mary  A.  and  Ellen  O.  de  Fremery, 
sisters-in-law,  are  also  remembered  ;  to  a  brother, 
William  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  of  this  city,  $3  000 ; 
to  B.  Charles  Cuvellier  and  E.  J.  F.  Pennink, 
$40  for  every  year  they  have  been  employed 
with  the  firm  of  James  de  Fremery  &  Co.  ;  to  the 
Ladies'  Relief  Society,  of  Oakland,  $500  ;  the  Van 
Lbben  Sels  grandchildren— Ernest  Diederich,  Maurits 
Carel,  James  Florent,  Virginie  Therese,  Justus  Jan— 
and  James  de  Fremery  and  Leon  Florent  de  Fremery, 
each  $1,000  ;  Adojph  Edward  and  Virginie  Elinor 
de  Fremery,  $2,000  each.  To  various  charities, 
friends,  and  employees,  here  and  in  Holland,  some 
$3,000  is  given,  and  the  residue  of  the  estate  goes  to 
testator's  son  and  daughter. 


Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor  has  been  chosen  by  the 
faculty  to  succeed  Judge  Slack  as  dean  of  the 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law.  The  new  dean  has 
been  prominent  in  legal  circles  for  years  past.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  of  the  San 
Francisco  Law  Library  and  vice-president  of  Cooper 
Medical  College.  Dr.  Taylor  combines  in  his  edu- 
cation both  medicine  and  law.  Coming  here  in  1862 
he  was  graduated  as  a  physician,  but  as  private 
secretary  to  Governor  Haight  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  i?72,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  the  ex- 
governor,  which  was  only  terminated  at  the  latter's 
death.  jahut 
*     m    ■ 

—  Nowhere  will  you  find  finer  jewelry 
and  silverware  than  at  A.  Hirschman's,  ro  Post 
Street  (Under  Masonic  Temple). 


—  A  place  of  interest  for  visitors  is  the 
Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.    No.  113  Geary  Street. 


—  From  present  indications  it  looks  as 
though  the  strong  American  tide  which  sets  Europe- 
ward  every  spring  would  be  most  strongly  felt  in 
London  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 


Moet& 
Cfrandon 

(The    Largest    and    Oldest    Champagne    House    in    the 
World). 

White  Seal  (Grande  Cuve'e),  of  exceptional 
bouquet  and  dryness. — Court  Journal. 

WILLIAM     WOLFF    &.    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         339  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Travelers  this  year  avoid  trie  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PAKTIE8  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  See  free 
illustrated  programme.  Tickets  for  inde- 
pendent travelers  by  all  routeg. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621    MARKET    STREET,    S.    F. 


FOR  RENT. 

By  the  month,  or  for  the  Summer,  a  com- 
fortable cottage  of  nine  rooms  and  bath  in 
the  heart  of  the  Sierras,  among  the  pines. 
Easy  of  access.  An  ideal  spot  and  superb 
climate.  Full  particulars  on  application. 
Address  L.  O.  JL.,  care  Argonaut  office. 


Pullman  Car 
to  Paso  Robles 


Visitors  to  this  beautiful  resort  may 
enjoy  the  luxurious  comfort  of  a 
Pullman  car  direct  to  the  hotel. 
Invalids  or.  convalescents  avoid  the 
usual  tediousness  of  traveling. 
Hot  Sulphur  and  Mud  Baths. 


Otto  E.  Never,  Prop. 
Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


City  Office, 
636  Market  St. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.IVlumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

\X7"HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1898  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First  National  Bank 

N.W.  COR.  BUSH  and  SANSON! E  STS. 

STORES  Trunks  for  One  Dollar  a  Month  . 

RENTS  Safes  for  $5  a  year,  furnishing  the 
most  perfect  security  for  valuables  of  all 
descriptions.      Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


ACME 

WARMING 
VESSEL. 

11x7x1  _^*J 

f 


INVALUABLE 

During  Sickness.  Moist  or  Dry  Heat. 
Better  than  a  Poultice.  Never  Leaks. 
Fits  any  part  of  the  Body.  Being 
Copper,  outlasts  Rubber.  Call  and 
see,  or  send  stamp  for  Descriptive 
Booklet  to 

G.  I-.  NOBLE  &  CO., 
421  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  or  the  Company, 
Room  18,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Tuesday,  the  eleventh  day  of  July.  1899,  at 
the  hour  of  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come 
before  the  meeting. 

E.  K.  COLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


San  Francisco— a 
Beautiful  City 

As  seen  from  dining  -  room  windows 
on  15th  floor  of  Call  Building.  No 
such  view  of  city  from  any  other 
point.  View  is  free,  but  reasonable 
charge  is  made  for  splendid  menu 
served — a  la  carte  or  full  course 
French  dinner  (wine)  $i. 
Music  every  evening. 

SPRECKELS  ROTISSERIE, 

ALBERT  WOLFF,  Proprietor. 

15th  Floor,  Call  Building. 


HOTEL 

AND  COTTAGES. 


MATEO 

SAN  MATEO 


An  excellent  place  to  spend  the  summer. 
Cuisine  unsurpassed.     Climate  delightful. 
Beautiful  grounds.     Tennis  Conrts. 

W.  G.  GRAHAM,  Proprietor. 


The  New 
Vendome 

Rebuilt  and  ready ;  thirty-six  new 
suites  in  addition  to  former  accommo- 
dations, each  with  bath  and  toilet. 
Complete  new    furnishings   throughout. 

Headquarters  for  Mt.  Hamilton  visit- 
ors. 

GEO.  P.  SNELL,  Manager,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALE    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  FrsnoiBoo,  Cal. 


HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-claas  qnlet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMBS,  Proprietor, 
Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


June  ig,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and   Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  William  Irvine,  accompanied  by  her  son,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Byrne,  has  gone  East.  After  a  stay  of  a  few 
weeks  in  New  York,  they  will  go  on  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  who  is  now  here  for  the 
summer,  will  be  joined  by  Mrs.  Oelrichs  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Hobart  have  returned 
from  their  trip  South. 

Miss  Ella  Morgan  was  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  on 
Monday  last.  Miss  Theiese  Morgan  will  return  to 
this  city  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  the 
Misses  Rutherford  on  Sunday,  and  will  leave  soon 
after  for  San  Rafael,  where  she  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  are  at  Del 
Monte  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  are  at  a  resort  near 
Shasta. 

Miss  Alice  Hager  leaves  on  Sunday  for  New 
York,  en  route  to  Europe,  where  she  will  spend  the 
summer  traveling  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  came  up  from  Los  Angeles 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  is  the  guest  of  the  Misses 
Hager. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Tevis  came  up  from  Bakersfield  on 
Tuesday  last.  She  will  spend  most  of  the  summer 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Bessie  McNear  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seward  McNear  at  their  cottage  at  San  Anselmo 
on  Sunday  last. 

Mr.  Leon  Sloss  expects  to  sail  in  a  week  for  Alaska 
on  the  transport  St,  Paul,  which  arrived  here  on 
Monday  last  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  have  been  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  at  their 
home,  in  Ross  Valley,  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  N.  Lilienthal  and  Miss  Elsie 
Lflienthal  left  the  first  of  the  week  for  the  East, 
where  they  expect  to  remain  the  next  two  months. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Elizabeth  Ames  spent  part 
of  this  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Greenwood  returned  on  Monday 
from  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  returned  from 
the  East,  and  have  gone  to  Ross  Valley  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Zeile  are  among  the  guests 
at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan  and  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Harris,  are  sojourning  at  a  resort  near  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  J.  Crooks  returned  to  San 
Rafael  on  Thursday  last  after  an  absence  of  three 
months  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Tarn  McGrew,  of  Honolulu,  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle  at  his  home  in  San 
Rafael  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last. 

Mr.  Latham  McMullin  has  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe 
on  a  fishing  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignatz  Steinhart  went  to  San  Rafael 
on  Tuesday,  where  they  have  taken  a  cottage  for  the 
summer  season. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Lilienthal  and  Miss  Lilienthal  have 
gone  East  for  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Max  Sloss  and 
Miss  Hecht  on  Monday  next,  and  will  return  soon 
after  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg  and  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg  will  leave  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
for  the  Hotel  Rafael,  where  they  will  spend  the 
month  of  July. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Rea  were  guests  of  Mr. 
Carter  P.  Pomeroy  on  Sunday  last  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Michael  spent  Sunday  last  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip  and  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  Guy  L.  Edie  and  Miss  Kip,  expect  soon  to  visit 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Sr.,  are  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  sailed  for  England  last 
Wednesday.  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  who  accompanied 
her  East,  remains  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Sherwood  are  among  the 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Simpldns  are  spending  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer 
at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies  and  Miss  Anna  Voorhies  are 
among  the  guests  at  a  resort  near  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  E.  Babcock,  of  Coronado, 
are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Shainwald  are  among  the 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Valentine  came  up  from  San 
Jos£  during  the  week  and  were  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Crocker  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J. 
Sloat  Fassett,  of  New  York,  are  occupying  their 
cottage  at  Idlewild,  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  mother  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin, 
was  among  the  passengers  on  the  White  Star  liner 
Teutonic  on  her  last  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hawes.  of  Boston,  are  guests 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  her  daughters  left 
last  Sunday  night  for  Banff,  Canada,  where  they  will 
spend  several  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Thou- 
sand Isles  and  other  Eastern  resorts. 

Mr.  Alfred  O.  Larkin  visited  San  Mateo  during 
the  week,  staying  at  the  Hotel  Mateo. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  of  Santa  Monica, 
are  in  New  York  city.  They  will  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  month  and  then  return  with  their  daugh- 
ters, whose  school  term  is  not  yet  ended. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons  have  taken  a  cottage 
at  a  resort  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Keeney  are  among  the  Del  Mome's  guests. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney.  Miss  Ethel  Keeney, 
and  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman  will  join  them  there 
later. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sheldon  were  among  the 
week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  of  Oakland,  have 
gone  to  Oregon  for  a  visit. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Runyon  and  Miss  Helen  Runyon  were 
at  Coronado  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Martin  Mann  have  taken 
a  cottage  for  the  summer  season  at  a  resort  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  j.  Lawrence  Hawkes  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Hawkes 
were  at  the  Hotel  Mateo  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Tevis  and  Miss  Juliet 
Mauvais,  of  San  Jose\  were  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Ella  K.  Hotaling  and  her  children  are  at  the 
Hotaliog  ranch  in  Santa  Clara  County  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease  arrived  last  Saturday  in 
Portland,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  H.  Barroilhet  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Southampton  last  Wednesday. 

Dr.  H.J.  Stewart  and  Miss  Frances  Stewart  have 
returned  from  the  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Wilcox  arrived 
at  Coronado  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Denson  and  Miss  Laura  Denson  visited 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dempster  McKee  will  spend 
the  summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  returned  from  New  York  last 
week,  accompanied  by  his  daughters,  the  Misses 
Helen  and  Mary  Stubbs,  who,  on  their  way  back 
from  France,  had  been  on  the  ill-fated  Paris. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Runyon  and  Miss  Runyon,  who  have 
been  in  the  East  for  some  months,  were  in  Los 
Angeles  in  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher  left  last  Tuesday  for  St. 
Louis,  where  he  expects  to  remain  some  three 
months. 

Among  the  recent  guests  of  the  Hotel  Mateo  were 
Mr.  M.  Stone,  Mr.  A.  L.  Stone,  Mr.  Edward  Lee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Salfield,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Matthews, 
and  Miss  Matthews,  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Rice,  of  New  Mexico,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 
King,  of  Belmont, 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  were  Mr.  C.  M.  Hunt,  Mr.  C.  P.  Colgan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Mensinger,  Mr.  W.  F.  Chip- 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bannick.  Mr.  C.  W.Ames, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fraizer,  Mrs.  Eugene  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  J.  L.  Barker,  and  Mr.  John  Stevens. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
are  Mr.  M.  H.  Paige,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Cole- 
man, of  Sacramento,  Mr.  A.  W.  Barrett  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Perry,  of  Los  Angeles,  Messrs.  R.  and  L. 
Gautier,  of  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 
Wood,  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Newton,  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth,  Mr.  J.  H.  Follis,  Mr. 
Parker  Whitney,  Mr.  R.  M.  Hotaling,  Mr.  John  I. 
Housman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Schloss,  Mr.  T.  Cnyler  Smith,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Murdock,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Swabacher  and  Miss  Swabacher. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  Frank  Latham  and  Miss  A.  Latham, 
of  San  Anselmo.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Campbell,  of  Sausalito 
Mr.  G.  W.  Reed,  of  Berkeley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Metcalf,  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hastings,  of  Detroit*,  Mr.  Everett  Hayden,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dennison, 
of  San  Mateo,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Jem-ey,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
George  H.  Woodbury,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
L,  Mellen,  of  Baltimore,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Synnot,  of 
Liverpool,  Mr.  J.  Rubardt,  of  London,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Chappell  and  Miss  Alice  Willis,  of 
Sacramento. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended: 

Major-General  Samuel  B.  M.  Young,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  two  years  ago  with 
the  Fourth  Cavalry,  arrived  from  the  East  last  Mon- 
day, on  his  way  to  Manila. 

Rear-Admiral  Albert  Kautz,  U.  S.  N.,  is  expected 
here  from  Honolulu  next  Thursday. 

General  Edwin  R.  Kellogg,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  ill 
from  Honolulu  on  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
steamer  Doric,  and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Major  J,  M.  Thompson,  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  temporary  com- 
mand at  Alcatraz,  and  ordered  to  the  Presidio. 

Major  Crosby  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  to  relieve 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  W.  Pope,  U.  S.  A.,  as 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  department. 

Major  Guy  Hoard,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered 
from  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  San  Francisco  for  duty  as 
quartermaster. 

Major  Henry  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Third  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  relieved  Captain  Robert  H.  R.  Lough- 
borough, Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge 
of  the  recruiting  station  here,  the  latter  going  to  his 
station  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Rodman,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Hugh  Rodman, 
U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  on  her  way  to 
join  her  husband  in  the  Orient. 

Captain  Henry  E.  Nichols,  U.  S.  N.,  late  in  com- 
mand of  the  Monadnock,  died  recently  of  sunstroke 
in  Manila. 

Lieutenant  Earl  P.  Jessop.  U.  S.  N.,  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  last  Sunday. 

Dr.  Stephen  Stuart  White,  passed  assistant- surgeon, 
U.  S.  N.,  died  in  Sitka,  Alaska,  on  May  3o:h.     His 
wife,  who   was  Miss  Maria  Ynez  Shorb,  and  two  j 
children,  now  residing  here,  survive  hini. 

Captain  William  E.   Purviance,  assistant-surgeon,  ! 
U.  S.  A.,  will  accompany   Major  P.   Henry  Ray. 
Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedburg,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  ( 
S.  A.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  last  Monday,  with 


Lieutenant  H.   P.  Howland,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  aids  to  General  Young. 

Lieutenant- General   J.    M.   Schbfield,    U.   S.   A. 
(retired),  and  Mrs.  Schofield  will  leave  New  York 
shortly  for  Bar  Harbor,  where  they  will  occupy  a  cot-  ! 
tage  during  the  summer. 

Captain  Bowman  H.  McCalla,  U.  S.  N.,  with  ] 
Mrs.  and  Miss  McCalla,  registered  at  the  Hotel  j 
Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Lieutenant  Frank  A.   Wilcox.   First  Infantry,    U.  ; 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  from   Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba,  j 
to  Camp  Young  to  become  disbursing  officer  of  the 
district  of  Guanajay. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Prindle, 
only  daughter  of  Civil- Engineer  Franklin  C.  Prindle, 
U.  S.  N.,  now  on  duty  at  the  naval  training  station, 
San  Francisco,  to  Mr.  Francis  Gilbert,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  is  announced.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  the  latter  part  of  July  next  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  where  Miss  Prindle  has  been  visiting  diaring 
her  father's  absence  on  the  coast. 

The  engagement  of  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue,  U". 
S.  N„  to  Miss  Nellie  Stewart,  niece  of  Captain 
Philip  H.  Cooper,  U.  S.  N-,  is  announced. 


ALLEN'S 


A  Powder  for  the  Feet,  s 


IN    THE    CHURCH-YARD. 


The  plumed  black  horses  pacing  go 
In  formal,  hideous  pomp  of  woe. 

Lo,  this  man's  mother  there  : 

So  must  my  mother  fare. 

Rough  hireling  hands,  that  have  not  known 
Her  living,  lift  the  coffin  down, 

And  ranged  on  either  hand, 

Strangers  and  kin,  we  stand. 

They  there,  we  here,  and  she  between, 
So  near  me  I  could  almost  lean 

And  touch  her  bed  ;  yet  thus 

Remote — how  far  ? — from  us. 

All  changed,  all  passing  ;  save  her  hair. 
Death  sets  no  sign  of  lordship  there. 

Years  frosted  it  before. 

Now  it  shall  change  no  more. 

That  cold,  unsightly,  pitiless  box 
Never  again  unseals,  unlocks. 

How  close  clamped  edges  fit ! 

Vain  to  press  lips  on  it. 

Hark  I  the  first  clay  in  handfuls  thrown. 
And  then  the  reader's  monotone. 

Oat  under  heaven  here 

It  scarce  arrests  the  ear. 

It  stops.     With  dreadful  instant  speed 
Men  fall  to  work,  as  if  indeed 

There  were  a  life  to  save 

By  filling  up  a  grave. 

O  set  gray  eyes  of  men  she  bore 
Watching  the  trench  fill  more  and  more  ; 

Set  eyes— no  tear  is  shed  ; 

A  strong  race  she  has  bred. 

Still  shoveling,  shoveling  on  the  dead. 
And  then,  one  stroke  with  back  of  spade 
To  show  that  all  is  done. 
Wage  earned  and  resting  won. 

Kind  hands  range  flowers  on  the  loose  clay, 
Poor,  pretty  hot-house  blossoms  they, 
Tarnished  already  ;  Death 
Has  touched  them  with  his  breath. 

Is  there  no  more,  no  more  to  do  ? 
No  more,  no  more  ;  she  has  her  due. 

Leave  her,  come  home  again  ; 

'Tis  cold  here  in  the  rain. 

Leave  her  to  Nature  ;  so  'tis  best, 
In  that  blind  bosom  lost,  to  rest. 

Her  separate  life  is  done, 

With  Nature  she  is  one. 

Where  Nature  strikes  the  scar  will  close, 
And  soon  the  sod  together  grows. 

Her  balm  is  Lethe  ;  yet 

We  for  remembrance  fret. 

And  as  each  breath  men  dying  draw 
Rebels  against  the  falling  law, 

And  with  a  kind  of  rage 

Heaves  up  its  bony  cage. 

So  strive  we  when  on  Death  we  think 
Not  into  nothingness  to  sink. 

Ah  1  if  none  soothe  us,  still 

Nature  is  kind  :  Death  will. 

— Stephen  Qutynn  in  Literature. 


"The  Forest  Lovers." 
Maurice    Hewlett's    latest    and     best    novel    is 
now  issued    in  paper,    at   50    cents,    and    will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of   price  by   Messrs.   Cooper  & 
Co.,  746  Market  Street. 


Fireworks. 

Save  time  and  money  and  patronize  home  indus- 
try by  buying  an  assorted  case  of  fireworks  from 
the  California  Fireworks  Co.,  219  Front  Street. 


JoIwiuii& 

A    table    water    of    exceptional 
purity  and   excellence. — London 


Lancet. 


WILLIAM    WOLFF    Si.    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         339  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


F00T=EASE. 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 
Allen's  Foot^Ease,  a  powder  For 
the  teet.  It  cures  painful,  swol- 
len, smarting,  nervonsfeet,  andin- 
Btantlvcakea  ih*j  etineontof  corns 
and  bunions.  It's  the  greatest 
comfort  discovery  of  the 
aire.  Allen's  Foot=Ease  makes 
tignt-fittineor  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
It  is  a  certain  enre  for  sweating,  eal- 
<  Ions  and  bnrnine.  tired,  aching  feet. 
We  have  over  30.000  testimonials. 
TRY  IT  TO-DAY.  Sold  by  ail 
druggists  and  sio*  stores,  25c  Do 
*™-  not  accept  an  imitation* 
**        Sentbymaiffor2oc.  in  stamps. 

CPFP   TRIAL  PACKAGE 

P  I\Bt  sent  L.y  mail.    Addr^s 

ALLEN  S.  OL.IISTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

( Mention  this  paper.) 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Booms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Boom  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIKKPATKICK, 

Manager. 

OUR    BID    FOR 

YOUR    BUSINESS 

SERVICEABLE 
ATI  S  FACTORY 
UMMER    STYLES 

Popular  Prices 

$3,    $4,    $5,    $6,    $7. 


FINE  SHOES 

830-832-834  MARKET  STREET,' 

SAX  FKANCISCO. 

'Phone  Main'1659. 


Romeike's 
Press-Cutting 


lureau 


Will  seed  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  ox  any  sebjset  on  which  you 
want  to  be  *'  np  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  dally 
papers  and  over  3,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  In  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureau, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMELKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured! 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  85,000 
places  under  Civil  Service  roles.  8,000  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service'  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Wm.  Shakespeare,  London,  Conservatory,  Leipsic, 

Teacher  of  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music 

WIU  resume_  teaching  August  4th.  Classes  in  Harmony 
now  organizing.     For  terms  address 

1424  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

nrnuT7  opimm   FOK  young  ladies. 

UUUniL  OUnUUL  Twenty  tr.icntes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


SOHMERPIANOS 


AU  the  latest  Music-Books,  etc.,  in  our  Sheet-Music  Department. 


ARE  THE  BEST 

BYRON  MiUZY,  308  Post  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  19,  1899. 


THE    GREAT 


Shasta 


Region 


RUGGED         PICTURESQUE         SUBLIME 


A  FEW 

OF  ITS 

ATTRAC- 
TIONS 


STT  A  ST  A  the      grandest 

on.aoi.a  Snow  Peak  in 

America. 
THE  CASTLE  CRAGS 

Scenic  Marvels 

Dense  Forests,  Alpine  Lakes 

A  Pure  Atmosphere 

,  I>asliing  Mountain  Streams 

;  Comforrably  "Warm  Days 

Comfortablv      Cool     Nights 

TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAG 

Leuding  Mountain  Hostelry 

or  the   West. 
Numerous  Kesorts 
With  Fine  Mineral  Springs 
Good     Hotels,      Reasonable 
Rates, 


The  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  camping,  and 
there  are  many  established  camps,  affording  home 
comforts  and  accommodations,  bountiful  board  and 
rare  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation. 

All  the  points  of  interest  in  this  famous 
region  are  reached  by  the  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC    COMPANY'S     SHASTA    ROUTE. 

Suprislngly  cheap  excursion  rates  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

Folders,  containing  full  information,  can  be  obtained  of 
any  Southern  Pacific  Agent. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svsthm.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due  to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

LEAVE    I From  June  1,  1899.  |  arrivh 

7.00  a    Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 5.45  p 

7. 00 a    Marysville,    Oroville,,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5.45  p 

7.00A    Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Ramsey 8.45  p 

7 .  30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa fi.15  r 

8.00  a    Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .        8.45  p 
8.30  a     San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Placerville,     Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 4 .  15  p 

8.30  a    *MiltoD,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 4.15  p 

9.00  a     Haywards,  Nfles,  and  Way  Stations.       11.45  a 
9.00  a     Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  p 

q.oo  a  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  P 

10.00  a     Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  P 
11.00  a     Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.        2.45  P 
12.00  M     Niles,   Livermore,   Stockton,    Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 

and  Porterville 4151' 

*i.oo  p    Sacramento  River  Steamers *8.oo  p 

3.00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.       5.45  p 
4.00  F    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 5M5* 

4.00  p  Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,      Knights       Landing, 

Marysville,  and  Oroville ro-45  A 

4.30  P    Niles,  San  Jose-,  and  Stockton 7,15  p 

4.30  P    Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond       12.15  P 
5.00  p    The  Owl.  Tracy,  Fresno,  Bakersfield, 
Saugus  for  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 9 .  45  a 

5.30  p     Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 12.15  P 

5.30  p    Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 

Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles 8 .  45  a 

5.30  p    Santa  Ke  Ronte,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .  45  p 

6  00  f     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

6.00  P    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' 7-45  A 

*6.oo  F    Vallejo 12.15  p 

7.00  P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7 .  45  a 

J8.oo  f    Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions jio-5o  p 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

17-45  a     Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations 13 .05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .  50  f 

•9.15  f  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose',  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations "10 .  50  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions         9.20  A 

^4.15  p    Felton,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 

tions /9-2Q  a 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
*7-i5  goo      11.00  a.  m.,     J 1 .00    *2.oo     13 .00 

*4.oo  J5.00     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
io.ooa.  m.   lia.oo  *i.oo  ta.oo  *3.oo  T4.00  *5.oo  p.  m. 

COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 

*6 .  10  a  Ocean  View,  South  San  Francisco ...»  *6 .  30  p 
*7.oo  a    San  Jose*    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .30  f 

17-30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations 18. 35  P 

9.00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 5.30  r 

*a.45  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park. 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose',  Gibroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io-36a 

*3.30  F    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *g.oo  A 

•4.15  f  San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
•5.00  f  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  r    San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations      '8.35  a 

6.30  P    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  f 

tn.45  F    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 7 . 30  p 

a  for  Morning.  F  for  Afternoon. 

*  Sunday  excepted.        t  Sunday  only.       f  Saturday  only. 

b  Saturd  y  and  Sunday.  /Sunday  and  Monday. 

The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 

call  for  ;   .d  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 

Inquire  •  \  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


And  lithe  of  limb  :  Traveler—"  Are  the  mosquitoes 
thick  around  here?"  Suburbanite — "No;  long 
and  slim." — Life. 

Briggs — "I've  got  a  splendid  story  to  tell  at  the 
club  dinner  to-night."  Griggs—"  Which  one  is  it  ?  " 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  little  dressmaker  who  was  walking  across  a 
field,  on  encountering  a  bull,  said  she  guessed  she'd 
better  cut  bias  to  avoid  a  gore. — Bazar. 

Editor— "  Did  you  write  these  jokes  yourself?" 
Would-be  contributor—"  Yes,  sir."  Editor — "  You 
must  be  older  than  you  look." — Criterion. 

Lady  (in  a  bird-store)—"  Pretty  Polly  ;  does  Polly 
want  a  cracker?"  Polly  (scornfully)— "  No,  thank 
you.  Not  if  it's  as  stale  as  that  remark." — Chicago 
News. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Barkis  on  your  calling-list,  Mrs.  Mont- 
morency?" "Yes;  but  not  on  my  visiting  -  list. 
We  call  the  telephone-book  our  calling-list  now.'' — 
Bazar. 

Teacher — "  Tommy,  what  are  the  four  winds?" 
Tommy — ' '  There  is  the  Senate,  the  House,  the  prize- 
fighters, an'  I  don't  know  the  other  one." — Indian- 
apolis Journal, 

"  I'm  afraid  we  must  be  divorced,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Newly  wed  to  his  young  wife  ;  "  the  doctor  says 
I  have  rheumatic  tendencies,  and  must  give  up  all 
sweet  things." — Bazar. 

"  Didn't  he  once  say  he  would  never  speak  to  you 
again?"  "Yes  ;  but  he  saw  I  had  a  cold,  and  he 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  me  of  a  sure 
cure." — Boston  Journal. 

St.  Peter — "  Which  wife  do  you  want  to  live 
with  ?  "  Shade— "  Are  they  all  here  ?  "  St.  Peter— 
"  Yes."  Shade — "  I  thought  you  said  this  was 
heaven." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  said  the  chrysanthemum,  as  it 
leaned  away  from  the  rose.  ' '  1  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  it,"  replied  the  rose  ;  "  it's  a  well-known  fact 
that  you  haven't  got  a  scent." — Chicago  News. 

Angri  Waldo  —"If  you  wuz  actually  obliged  to 
work.  Bill,  w'ot  would  you  sooner  be?"  Beery 
Billings  (thoughtfully)—"  Well,  I  t'ink  in  a  case 
like  dat  I'd  sooner  be  a  barrel  uv  cider." — Judge. 

Patsy — "An'  phy  can't  Oi  go  in  swimmin'?" 
Mrs.  Donovan — "'Cause  ye  don  l  know  how,  dar- 
lint.  But  jist's  soon  'sye  can  swim,  Oi'll  not  hov  th' 
laste  objictions  to  yure  goin'  into  th'  wather."— Judge. 

Miss  Passie— "  Cholly  seems  to  think  that  I'm 
keeping  my  age  remarkably  well."  Miss  Curt— 
"  Yes,  he  told  me  that  he  never  heard  of  a  single  in- 
stance where  you  gave  it  away."  —  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Customer— " Are  my  clothes  ready?"  Tailor— 
"Not  yet,  sir."  Customer — "But  you  said  you 
would  have  them  done  if  you  worked  all  night." 
Tailor— "Yes;  but  I  didn't  work  all  night."— 
Tit-Bits. 

The  good  man — "Sir,  do  you  know  that  you  are 
going  forward  to  a  terrible  punishment  ?  "  The  in- 
ebriate—  "Not  Zat  so?  I  didn't  know  I  wash 
headed  f'r  home.  Much  'blige',  ol'  man,  f  r  putlin' 
me  on." — Ex. 

"  What  makes  young  Mr.  Bught  wear  his  hair  so 
long?"  said  Maud.  "Oh,  it  isn't  his  fault,  poor 
boy,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne  ;  "he  has  been  lionized 
so  much  he  doesn't  feel  comfortable  without  a  mane." 
—  Washington  Star. 

Little  girl  (to  visitor) — "My  papa's  a  good  man. 
He'll  go  to  heaven,  won't  he  ?  "  Visitor—"  Oh,  yes, 
indeed  ;  and  are  you  going  to  heaven  too?"  Little 
girl— "Oh,  no  ;  I'm  going  with  mamma."— Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

' '  Something  must  be  done  with  those  boys  of 
mine  at  college,"  exclaimed  a  staid  old  citizen  ; 
"they're  wilder  than  March  hares  and  in  hot  water 
all  the  time."  "Oh,  well,  they're  young  yet,  and 
you  must  make  allowances."  "Make  allowances, 
man?  That's  what's  keeping  me  poor." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

A  passenger  who  had  observed  to  the  street-car 

conductor  that  it  was  d d  hot,  suddenly  turned 

and  discovered  a  lady  within  hearing.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  madam,"  he  said,  contritely.  "Oh,  you 
needn't,  sir,"  responded  madam,  fanning  herself  vig- 
orously ;  "it's  very  much  warmer  than  that."— 
Harlem  Life. 

• • — ♦ — • 

When  baby  is  teething  or  feverish,  ask  your 
druggist  for  Stwdman's  Soothing  Powders. 


Giles — "  How  was  it  your  vacation  lasted  only  one 
day  ?"    De  Garry—"  I  went  to  the  races."— Judge. 


—  TO    RESTORE    GRAY    HAIR    TO    ITS    NATURAL 

color  use  Egyptian  Henna— a  vegetable  dye— per- 
fectly harmless,  and  the  effect  is  immediate.  All 
druggists  sell  it, 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Gold  Seal" 

"Radger" 

"Conqueror" 

"Elk" 

"Pioneer" 

"Obelisk"     "Neptune 

Best. 

Excellent. 

Fine. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Cotton   Hose. 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND   BELTING 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

II.  H.  PEASE,  Vice- President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


NEW  CENTURY  CALIGRAPH 


Latest  and  Best.  If  yon  are 
interested  in  Typewriters  It 
will  pay  you  to  look  into  its 
merits. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES  CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 


Because 

iits  q»aWy <\ 

neozr 

■varies- 


The  flour  par-excellence 
of  the  great  Wejsf 


THE    CALL 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  fight  against 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State. 

The  "  sure  thing "  races  are  NOT 
advertised  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filied  with 
the  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 


Delivered  by  carrier 
Weekly  Call   -     -     - 


65c.   a  month 
$1.00  per  year 


W.  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  15   THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,J>1.  I>. 

—  IN  HIS  NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains  more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  ^he  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value: 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
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Sympathy  fob 
Outlaws. 


Recently  there  was  a  meeting  held  at  Metropolitan  Hall  for 
Spectacular  the  PurPose  of  protesting  against  "out- 
rages "  perpetrated  by  the  authorities  in 
Idaho,  While  the  object  of  the  authorities 
is  to  uphold  the  law  and  restore  order,  they  were  condemned 
in  a  set  of  sounding  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  horrors  of  the 
Wardner  "bull-pen,"  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  Governor 
Steunenberg  and  General  Merriam,  deploring  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  suppression  of  free 
speech  and  free  press,  and  enlarging   upon  the  cruelties  of 


the  prison.  AH  of  which  appeals  to  the  unthinking,  and 
would  be  righteous  if  not  an  utter  perversion  of  facts,  but 
which  indicates  surely  a  theoretical  reversal  of  cause  and 
effect. 

No  fair-minded  man  would  deny  to  labor  the  privilege  of 
organizing  for  its  own  protection  and  betterment.  Never- 
theless there  are  limits  which  may  not  be  crossed  with 
safety.  When  members  of  the  Miners1  Union  made  arbi- 
trary demands  and  sought  to  enforce  them  by  riot,  explo- 
sion, destruction,  and  murder,  they  placed  themselves  with- 
out the  pale.  They  no  longer  stood  on  the  plane  of  workmen 
seeking  to  establish  their  rights,  but  became  assassins  and 
incendiaries.  Now,  since  the  assumption  of  this  role  has 
brought  the  penalty  of  discomfort,  they  are  repining.  They 
ask  sympathy,  not  as  red-handed  vandals,  but  as  down- 
trodden toilers,  and  strangely  enough,  they  are  getting  if. 
In  the  light  of  their  present  predicament  they  forget  the  fire 
and  blood  by  which  they  made  their  way  to  the  "  bull-pen" 
they  decry,  and  remember  only  that  the  men  whose  property 
they  wantonly  laid  waste  belong  to  the  hated  class  of 
capitalists.  In  the  force  which  restrains  them  from  further 
violence,  they  recognize  not  the  dignity  of  society,  but  the 
oppression  of  the  employer. 

Stranger  than  that  organized  labor  should  be  befooled  into 
sustaining  rabid  outlawry  is  the  circumstance  that  such  men 
as  James  G.  Maguire  and  Henry  E.  Highton  should  encour- 
age the  feeling.  Perhaps  a  political  explanation  would  suffice 
in  the  former  instance,  but  even  this  poor  excuse  is  wanting 
for  Mr.  Highton,  when  he  declares  that  the  constitution  has 
been  violated  in  time  of  peace.  What  is  a  time  of  peace  ? 
When  armed  men  defy  the  civil  officers,  capture  a  train, 
openly  place  dynamite  under  a  mill,  hold  a  region  in  such 
terror  as  to  render  it  powerless — is  that  peace  ?  That  the 
Federal  authorities  can  step  in  when  State  authorities  are 
helpless  and  have  appealed  for  aid,  is  not  a  menace.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  assurance  that  the  mob  shall  not  prevail, 

"Except  for  the  few  hours  of  crime  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Mines — crime  which  should  have  been  pun- 
ished," said  Maguire  amid  applause,  "there  was  no  inter- 
ference with  the  law."  Lucidity  condensed.  When  a  man 
thrusts  a  knife  into  a  friend,  the  interference  with  the  law  is 
likewise  fleeting.  This  crime  should  have  been  punished. 
An  endeavor  is  being  made  to  punish  it,  and  because  of  the 
endeavor  the  Maguires  rage  and  the  Hightons  imagine  vain 
things.  Notwithstanding  the  sonorous  platitudes  uttered, 
the  scathing  resolutions  formulated,  the  truth  is  that  this 
country  is  safer  when  banded  marauders  can  be  caged  than 
when  loose  and  untrammeled,  under  the  pretense  of  being  a 
legitimate  labor  union,  they  can  hold  industry  and  capital 
alike  in  a  merciless  sway. 

Reproach  has  been  made  because  the  sheriff  is  a  prisoner 
with  the  strikers,  but  he  was  either  a  coward,  afraid  to  do 
his  duty,  or  he  sympathized  with  the  rioters.  His  ground 
for  complaint  is  not  tangible.  When  the  Mullen  Mirror 
was  suppressed,  it  but  received  a  fate  richly  earned.  Edi- 
torially it  had  exulted  over  the  destruction  of  the  mills,  be- 
coming thus  accessory  to  one  of  the  blackest  and  most 
senseless  crimes  ever  done  in  the  name  of  honest  working- 
men,  encouraging  new  outrage,  replenishing  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary.  In  the  stern  work  of  restoring  normal  condi- 
tions it  was  an  obstacle  and  its  removal  a  necessity.  The 
spirit  animating  the  meeting  was  shown  in  allusions  to  the 
strike  on  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1893.  Then,  as  in  Idaho 
now,  murder  was  a  chosen  instrument.  That  the  guilty  for 
the  most  part  escaped  is  a  matter  for  regret,  but  that  there 
was  available  an  arm  of  the  law  sufficiently  strong  to  check 
the  impulse  of  ruffianism  is  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
Yet  no  speaker  seemed  to  think  of  this,  or  of  the  affair  ex- 
cept as  one  in  which  labor  had  been  wronged  because  tardily 
cut  off  from  the  desire  to  go  to  excess. 

A  contemporary  writer  declares  General  Merriam  the 
"criminal  of  the  century."  That  he  fails  to  prove  his  case, 
or  make  a  start  in  the  direction  of  proof,  hardly  needs  say- 
ing. The  searching  out  of  a  murderer  may  involve  hardship 
to  the  murderer,  and  incidentally  to  others.  This  is  the 
price  they  pay  for  the  association.    Nevertheless,  resolutions 


will  not  affect  the  question  of  sustaining  an  army,  unless  to 
furnish  argument  in  favor  of  enlargement.  Americans  are 
quick  in  sympathy  and  touched  by  the  straits  of  the  un- 
fortunate. They  do  not  always  weigh  merit  nor  apply  logic 
to  the  situation.  In  the  long  run,  however,  sanity  prevails. 
Anxious  that  labor  shall  be  requited  freely,  they  are  not 
ready  to  indorse  anarchy,  nor  shout  for  assassination.     }tixtn 

Probably  no  act  of  the  present  board  of  education  has 
The  Results  of  cause<*  more  general  discussion  than  the 
Examinations  recent  order  requiring  all  pupils  to  pass  an 
in  the  Schools,  examination  upon  the  work  of  each  grade 
as  preliminary  to  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  The 
examinations  had  been  abolished  a  number  of  years  ago,  so 
the  order  came  with  all  of  the  force  of  a  radical  innovation. 
Many  of  the  teachers  protested  against  it  vigorously,  declar- 
ing that  it  was  a  step  backward — putting  the  schools  at  least 
fifty  years  behind  the  march  of  modern  progress — and  their 
protest  was  seconded  by  a  number  of  those  who,  while  not 
directly  engaged  in  educational  work,  yet  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  such  questions.  It  was  urged  in  opposition  that 
examinations  are  no  test  of  what  the  pupils  have  learned  ; 
that  nervousness  prevents  the  scholars  from  doing  them- 
selves justice  ;  that  the  examinations  consume  time  that 
might  better  be  devoted  to  the  regular  studies  ;  and  that 
they  place  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  teachers. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  opposition  the  board  has  stood 
its  ground  and  the  examinations  have  been  held.  The  re- 
sult is  somewhat  startling,  in  spite  of  whatever  opinion  may 
be  held  as  to  the  value  of  examinations  in  general.  In  the 
seventh  grade  but  little  more  than  one-half  (52.6  per  cent.) 
passed,  and  in  the  ninth  grade  the  percentage  of  the  suc- 
cessful was  only  a  little  higher  (54.2  per  cent.)  In  some  in- 
dividual classes  the  proportion  fell  far  below  even  this,  such 
figures  being  presented  as  5  graduates  out  of  26,  4  out  of 
I  22,  3  out  of  20,  10  out  of  45,  17  out  of  44,  none  out  of  13, 
and  none  out  of  7.  Space  is  lackiog  to  quote  any  of  the 
questions,  but  a  number  have  been  printed  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  they  are  not  such  as  pupils  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years — the  average  ages  in  these  grades — should 
fail  to  answer.  The  testimony  of  teachers  is  that  the 
questions  were  fair,  and  did  not  include  any  of  the  so-called 
"catch  questions"  that  serve  to  confuse  pupils  rather  than 
to  display  their  knowledge.  It  is  interesting  and  perhaps 
significant  that,  while  arithmetic  was  the  stumbling-block  in 
most  cases,  the  star  school,  so  far  as  has  been  reported  at 
the  time  this  is  written,  is  the  Chinese  school,  where  nine 
received  ninety  per  cent,  and  over  in  one  grade,  and  all 
but  one  received  the  same  high  percentage  in  another,  while 
not  one  failed  in  either  grade. 

The  result  of  these  examinations  is  a  serious  reflection 
upon  the  schools  of  this  city.  It  means  simply  that  one-half 
of  the  pupils  in  these  grades  have  failed  to  profit  by  the 
school  work  of  the  last  six  months.  It  suggests  strongly 
that  either  the  methods  of  instruction  are  wrong  or  that  the 
teachers  are  incompetent.  Under  the  old  system,  these  pupils 
would  have  been  passed  on  to  the  next  grade  to  attempt 
work  that  was  beyond  their  capacity,  since  their  ability  to 
master  it  would  depend  upon  their  mastery  of  what  had  gone 
before.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  holding  of  these  ex- 
aminations was  most  fortunate,  since  it  saved  these  pupils 
from  wasting  more  time  than  has  already  been  lost. 

The  objection  to  examinations  rests  upon  a  false  view  of 
the  purposes  of  schooling.  It  is  true  that  the  real  object  of 
education  is  to  train  the  mind,  as  the  athlete  trains  his 
muscles.  It  is  also  true  that  the  subjects  taught  in  schools 
do  not  furnish  a  perfect  instrument  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  they  furnish  the  most  nearly 
perfect  instrument  now  available,  and  the  effort  should  be  to 
accomplish  the  most  satisfactory  results  with  the  means  at 
command.  The  pupil  who  learns  his  lesson  well  enough  to 
give  a  perfect  recitation  the  next  day,  but  forgets  it  within  a 
week,  is  really  not  accomplishing  much  toward  strengthening 
his  mind,  and  is  accomplishing  nothing  toward  acquiring  a 
foundation  for  future  development.  Constant  and  repeated 
reviews  are  the  only  method  by  which  the  pupU  can  h 
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make  the  knowledge  acquired  truly  his  own,  and  examina- 
tions furnish  the  best  form  for  such  reviews.  As  in  the 
present  case,  these  examinations  alone  will  tell  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished,  and  they  also  serve  to  give  the 
pupil  a  firmer  grasp  upon  what  has  been  gone  over.  The 
ideal  system,  under  the  conditions  that  obtain  at  present, 
would  involve  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  term  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  to  be  followed  by  the  regular  examinations  ; 
the  promotion  being  based  upon  the  average  of  the  term 
marks  and  the  examination  taken  together.  This  would 
give  the  pupil  that  oversight  that  would  enable  him  to  give 
each  detail  its  just  proportions,  and  at  the  same  time  refresh 
the  general  principles  and  the  details  in  his  mind  so  as  to  en- 
able him  to  derive  full  advantage  from  the  work  he  has  done. 
The  extra  work  that  falls  upon  the  teacher  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  when  tired  nature  requires  a  rest,  is  no  unim- 
portant consideration,  but  it  has  its  compensations.  The 
labor  of  teaching  a  pupil  any  subject  for  the  study  of  which 
his  mind  has  not  been  prepared  by  previous  training  in- 
volves a  nervous  strain  that  can  not  be  estimated  by  those 
who  have  not  undertaken  it.  So  far  as  such  pupils  are  con- 
cerned, the  work  of  the  teacher  is  almost  certainly  wholly 
lost,  and  the  time  of  the  pupil  absolutely  wasted.  Apart 
from  the  discouraging  labor,  the  teacher  suffers  a  positive 
detriment,  since  the  failure  of  the  pupil  is  attributed  to  in- 
competence in  teaching.  How  many  of  the  failures  in  the 
recent  examinations  result  from  this  cause  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  them  do,  while  the 
fault  is  generally  being  laid  upon  the  teachers.  All  things 
considered,  the  board  of  education  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  thorough  manner  in  which  its  new  order  has 
been  vindicated.  j»lui 

In  the  Dreyfus  case,  France,  always  spectacular,  has  projected 
„  into  history  an  episode  so  sombre,  so  hedged 

Dawn  of  the  j  c  ..... 

Light  that  Zola  about  and  backgrounded  with  iniquity  and 
Demanded.  shame,  that  it  stands  alone,  unique,  impress 

ive,  and  revolting.  To  restore  to  honor  the  maligned  out- 
cast of  Devil's  Isle  will  be  but  feeble  reparation.  Those 
who  condemned  him  must,  if  justice  be  subserved,  be  de- 
graded even  as  they  degraded  him,  and  upon  their  hideous 
crimes  be  heaped  such  execration  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  their 
victim.  Some,  indeed,  have  already  felt  the  heavy  touch  of 
retribution.  Colonel  Sandherr  died  a  madman,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  remorse  ;  the  wretched  Colonel  Henry  fell  by  his 
own  hand  ;  Du  Paty  de  Clam  is  in  prison  ;  and  Esterhazy, 
despised,  abominated,  trembling  for  his  life,  has  not  in  the 
wide  world  a  friend. 

There  is  not  space  to  set  forth  the  diabolical  plot  by  which 
Dreyfus  was  convicted.  When  belief  in  his  innocence  be- 
gan to  develop,  France  held  back  for  fear  of  shaking  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  army.  When  the  belief  grew 
to  a  certainty,  there  was  still  hesitation  ;  but  pressure  from 
thoughtful  Frenchmen  and  from  the  outside  became  too 
strong  to  resist.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  even  Russia,  advocated  revision,  and  at  last 
France  saw  that  the  only  way  to  inspire  lasting  confidence 
was  to  yield  to  the  multiple  influences,  and  let  the  truth  pre- 
vail despite  the  wreck  of  personal  reputations.  There  was 
no  other  sane  course.  "  I  accuse,"  cried  Zola  ;  "  I  demand 
light !  I  wait !  "  exclaimed  Zola,  and  he  but  voiced  the  sen- 
timent of  civilization.  After  a  farcical  trial,  the  authorities 
sent  him  away  in  disgrace  ;  he  abided  his  time  and  returned 
in  triumph. 

In  1894  Dreyfus  was  condemned  by  secret  evidence. 
The  papers  against  him  were  forged  ;  the  oral  testimony 
perjured.  He  was  permitted  no  attempt  at  defense  nor 
even  to  know  the  character  of  the  charges  against  him. 
The  court  was  presided  over  by  Colonel  Sandherr,  now  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  penalty.  An  important  witness 
was  Colonel  Henry,  forger,  perjurer,  and  later,  suicide,  the 
final  act  being  in  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  placing  Dreyfus,  and  where  later  events  had 
placed  him.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  was  another.  He  is  now 
in  jail,  charged  with  fraud  and  forgery.  Esterhazy,  de'bauchi, 
conspirator,  and  blackleg,  the  scoundrel  who  penned  the 
bordereau^  was  malignly  active.  Yet  the  combined  machina- 
tions of  these  villains  were  insufficient  to  bring  about  the 
desired  verdict,  and  Mercier,  minister  of  war,  coerced  the 
court  by  the  production  of  a  secret  paper  into  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  plotters.  Even  this  paper  was  falsified,  so 
saturated  with  fraud  were  the  entire  proceedings.  Colonel 
Picquart,  discerning  the  truth,  and  declaring  it  to  Mercier's 
successor,  was  sent  abroad  on  a  dangerous  mission,  after 
being  told  by  Billot  that  the  case  was  closed.  Called  home 
to  testify  in  the  trial  of  Esterhazy,  who  had  grossly  slandered 
the  army,  he  found  himself  in  reality  not  witness  but  de- 
fendant. The  guilty  Esterhazy  was  acquitted,  transformed 
into  a  hero,  and  the  upright  Picquart  dismissed  from  the 
army, 

Tiae  adjusts  many  things.  Esterhazy  has  confessed  his 
pari  n  the  miserable  scheme,  and  declares  that  high  officers 
vei-L  privy  to  it,  as  doubiless  they  were.     Retribution  has 


overtaken  some  of  the  scurvy  knaves.  To  France  is  left 
the  fate  of  the  rest.  In  the  name  of  decency  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  law  must  be  dealt  out  to  them.  In  the  light  for 
which  Zola  called,  and  which  is  dawning,  their  heinous 
offending  casts  a  baleful  shadow.  Mercier,  Billot,  Bois- 
deffre,  Cavaignac,  Esterhazy — all  deserve  the  utmost  pen- 
alty, degradation  and  exile.  ,«i.,t 

The  Democratic  party  was  split  in  two  parts  by  the  Chicago 
convention     of     1806,    which    nominated 

Gunning  for  ' 

Issues  in  the  Bryan    and   announced    free    coinage    at 

Democratic  Bush,  jg  t0  j  as  jts  battle-cry.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  contingent  of  the  party  which  followed 
Bryan  into  fusion  incurred  consequent  disaster  at  the  polls, 
it  is  in  full  control  of  the  national  machinery  of  the  party, 
and  preparing  to  enter  the  lists  in  1900  with  a  Presidential 
candidate.  Naturally,  if  they  go  into  that  fight,  they  want 
to  go  in  with  some  hope  of  coming  out  victors  in  the  con- 
test. Victory  must  depend  on  the  support  the  people  will 
give  their  platform  principles  at  the  polls.  To  gain  that 
support  they  must  present  to  the  voters  a  platform  pro- 
gramme which  offers  practical  methods  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  live  interest  ;  which  draws  a  clear  line  of  de- 
markation  between  their  own  and  the  principles  of  their 
antagonist  ;  which  logically  promises  some  relief  from 
abuses  which  the  people  recognize  ;  and  which,  if  possible, 
will  bring  about  a  reunion  of  the  party.  In  these  things 
lies  the  quandary  which  confuses  the  Bryan  Democracy  to- 
day. Shall  it  rest  its  claims  on  the  demand  for  free  silver, 
which  was  repudiated  in  1896?  Shall  it  bring  to  the  front 
the  question  of  trusts,  and  try  to  convince  the  voters  that 
Codlio,  the  Democrat,  and  not  Short,  the  Republican,  is 
their  friend  ?  Will  it  jump  with  public  sentiment  if  the 
party  vigorously  opposes  expansion,  and  can  it  count  on  its 
own  rank  and  file  if  it  does?  Or  shall  its  orators  simply 
rehearse  the  blunders  and  scandals  of  the  war  and  the  sins 
of  Republicans  generally  ?     What  shall  the  platform  be  ? 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  was  called  recently 
to  consult  at  St.  Louis,  and  failed  both  in  getting  a  quorum 
and  in  providing  a  solution  of  the  all-important  question. 
Last  week  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  undertook  to  discover 
what  the  prevailing  sentiment  regarding  an  issue  is  among 
members  of  the  national  committee,  by  requesting  the  mem- 
bers individually  to  express  their  views  for  publication.  The 
national  committee  will  not  make  the  platform,  although  it 
might  be  expected  that  its  members'  opinions  would  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  their  constituents  who  would  eventually 
elect  delegates  to  make  the  platform,  but  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Times-Herald  to  fathom  the  mystery  have 
not  been  a  shining  success.  Out  of  forty-five  committee- 
men who  were  invited,  only  about  twenty  have  seen  fit  to 
respond.  This  is,  of  course,  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  evi- 
dence of  the  bewilderment  in  the  Democratic  mind.  The 
responses  from  the  Eastern  and  North-Central  States  are 
few  and  generally  non-committal.  They  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : 

Maine — No  insistence  on  %6  to  i  ;  offer  the  bimetallism  of  1892  for 
harmony  ;  denounce  trusts,  and  nominate  Bryan. 

Vermont — Not  prepared  to  say  ;  thinks  it  too  early  ;  evidently  not  for 
Bryan  and  free  silver. 

Massachusetts — Declines  to  be  quoted,  although  heretofore  a  rabid 
Bryan  and  silver  man.    (This  from  George  Fred  Williams.) 

Connecticut — Chicago  platform  paramount ;  no  olive-branch  for  gold 
Democrats  ;  a  fight  to  the  finish  on  the  old  lines. 

Rhode  island  —  Non-committal;  paramount  issue  might  be  the 
"financial  question";  possibly  ' '  anti-imperialism "  ;  could  well  be 
anti-trust  ;  will  denounce  Algerism  anyway,  and  perhaps  nominate 
Bryan. 

New  York — Conditions  too  changeable ;  not  safe  to  predict  what 
issues  will  be  paramount. 

Michigan — Nothing  to  say,  although  the  member  (Campau)  was  a 
free  silver  stalwart  in  1896. 

Replies  from  the  Southern  States  are  the  most  numerous. 

Here  is  an  epitome  of  the  opinions  given  : 

Arkansas — Re-affirm  Chicago  platform  ;  denounce  trusts  and  im- 
perialism ;  free  coinage  still  in  the  lead. 

Georgia — Imperialism  and  trusts  uppermost  just  now  ;  denounce  the 
latler  vigorously,  but  go  slow  on  the  former  ;  conditions  are  changing  ; 
believes  in  keeping  Porto  Rico  and  in  establishing  stable  governments 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  before  we  consider  their  ultimate  disposal  ; 
nominate  Bryan  and  proceed  to  victory. 

Kentucky — Free  silver  and  Chicago  platform,  with  Bryan  as  the  can- 
didate, easily  paramount ;  add  seasonings  of  anti-trust,  anti-imperialism, 
and  any  new  issues  that  may  be  in  the  market  to  make  it  tasty. 

North  Carolina— "Down  with  the  trusts — from  national  banks  to 
peanuts"  ;  denounce  "militarism  and  colonialism  "  ;  re-affirm  Chicago 
platform  and  nominate  Bryan. 

South  Carolina — The  Chicago  platform  without  the  omission  of  a 
word,  reinforced  by  "strong  planks  against  trusts  and  imperialism." 
(This  from  Senator  Tillman. ) 

Tennessee— Chicago  platform  without  change,  except  to  make  it 
"  more  direct  and  unequivocal "  ;  16  to  1  the  leading  issue  ;  free  silver 
will  regulate  trusts  ;  denounce  in  unmeasured  terms  the  "  acquisition  of 
territory  by  force  of  arms." 

Texas — Nothiog  to  say. 

Virginia— -Free  silver  and  anti-trust  can  not  be  separated,  and  form 
the  leading  issue  ;  anti  militarism  will  be  equally  pronounced,  and  "the 
re-affirmation  of  the  Chicago  platform  is  a  certainty." 

The  symposium  closes  with  seven  responses  from  Western 
States  : 

California — "No  man  can  tell  where  we  will  be  in  1900  "  ;  with 
foreign  questions  in  their  present  state  Democracy  will  win  easily  on  the 
single  issue  of  anti-imperialism  ;  "in  the  absence  of  foreign  issues  the 
battle  will  be  on  the  same  lines  as  in  1896  "  ;  "  the  anti-trust  issue  will 
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not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  silver  issue."    (This  is  from  J.  J.  Dwyer, 
of  San  Francisco). 

Colorado— Flee  silver  still  the  leading  issue  ;  anti  -  trust  follows 
naturally  ;  recipe — "  to  crush  trusts,  restore  bimetallism." 

Iowa — "  Free  silver  and  '  down  with  the  trusts'  should  go  hand  in 
hand  "  ;  re-affirm  the  Chicago  platform. 

Kansas — Chicago  platform  and  the  financial  question  is  still  domi- 
nant ;  trust  question  will  rise  to  an  issue  of  first  magnitude  ;  denounce 
imperialism,  colonization,  and  British  alliances. 

Minnesota — Declines  to  talk. 

Montana — Anti-trust  and  free  silver  are  both  stronger  than  in  1896  ; 
hard  to  say  which  will  be  the  main  plank  ;  both  are  "  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people." 

Washington — Chicago  platform  will  be  re-adopted  in  its  entirety ; 
the  main  fight  will  be  against  trusts,  including  the  money  trust ;  "if 
the  party  opposes  retention  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  under 
control  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  defeated"  ;  if  Democrats  adopt 
a  platform  against  such  expansion  and  McKinley  is  renominated,  the 
Republicans  will  carry  Washington  by  a  greater  majority  than  the 
State  gave  to  Bryan. 

This  review  is  not  conclusive,  but  somewhat  symptomatic. 
It  discovers  eleven  silver  men,  who  can  see  nothing  else. 
It  shows  one  openly  hostile  and  ten  who  prefer  other  issues 
or  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  leading  issue  is.  It  is 
also  significant  that  it  contains  two  warnings  from  Washing- 
ton and  Georgia  that  the  anti-expansion  issue  may  prove  a 
boomerang.  ,*** 

At  the  conference  of  the  American  Library  Association  held 
~     ,.,       „         at  Atlanta  last  month,  every  one  of  the  one 

The  Wide-Open  '  ' 

hundred  and  fifty  librarians  present  voted  in 
favor  of  admitting  the  public  freely  to  the 
book-shelves.  This  question  has  been  agitated  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  the  proposition  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Wherever  it  has  been  put  in  practice  it  has  given 
satisfaction.  Some  months  ago  the  Public  Library  of  this 
city  began  placing  a  number  of  selected  volumes  on  the 
tables  to  which  the  public  had  access.  Some  time  earlier 
the  system  had  been  adopted  with  regard  to  juvenile  books. 
Both  experiments  proved  successful.  It  has  been  only 
within  recent  years  that  the  idea  was  supposed  to  have  any 
ground  even  for  discussion.  It  had  been  always  assumed 
that  there  was  one  fatal  difficulty — the  opportunities  for 
theft  and  vandalism  that  it  offered.  It  was  assumed  that  if 
opportunity  were  given  to  steal  books  and  tear  out  pictures, 
it  would  be  embraced. 

Some  simple  business  practices  began  to  force  themselves 
upon  the  general  notice.  It  was  observed  that  successful 
book-stores  kept  their  books  and  periodicals  on  tables, 
counters,  and  shelves  within  easy  reach  of  all,  and  that 
bankruptcy  did  not  result,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase 
of  prosperity.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  was  found  in 
shops  where  other  articles  were  sold.  Merchants  of  all  kinds 
knew  that  buyers  wished  to  look  over  the  stock  for  them- 
selves. It  was  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  as  many  of  the 
goods  on  counters  and  tables  as  possible  than  to  keep  them  on 
shelves  and  hand  down  piece  after  piece  to  the  buyer's  inspec- 
tion. The  fact  was  known  to  merchants  that  the  percentage  of 
losses  from  theft  was  very  small,  this  being  due,  in  part,  to  a 
careful  system  of  espionage  that  they  practiced,  but  in  large 
part  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  persons  who  will 
steal  when  opportunity  offers.  For  that  matter,  all  losses  from 
theft  could  be  covered  by  a  general  advance  in  selling  prices, 
or  compensated  for  by  the  smaller  number  of  attendants  re- 
quired. In  short,  free  access  to  goods  presented  no 
obstacles  that  intelligent  business  men  were  unable  to  over- 
come. 

The  wonder  is  that  these  simple  and  obvious  business 
principles  remained  so  long  undiscovered  by  library  man- 
agements. Not  only  has  the  business  of  libraries  established 
by  private  capital  for  profit  suffered,  but  the  public  has  failed 
to  enjoy  the  full  educational  facilities  of  free  public  libraries. 
Instead  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  protection  of  books, 
while  at  the  same  time  admitting  the  public  freely  to  them, 
as  merchants  had  already  solved  the  problem  in  their  various 
lines,  including  books  themselves,  library  managements 
could  think  of  no  plan  but  that  of  making  the  librarian  an 
intermediary  between  patrons  and  books. 

This  was  in  the  face  of  the  evils  to  which  the  system  gave 
rise.  It  was  known  that  librarians'  assistants  often  saved 
themselves  the  trouble  of  looking  for  a  book  that  had  been 
called  for,  saying  that  it  was  not  in,  and  knowing  that  there 
were  no  ready  means  for  detecting  their  negligence.  This 
abuse  was  very  conspicuous  in  free  public  libraries,  where 
the  employees  are  usually  selected  for  political  reasons  and 
without  special  fitness  for  the  work.  It  was  notorious  that 
many  such  employees  favored  their  political  and  personal 
friends,  even  going  so  far  as  to  withhold  from  general  cir- 
culation books  that  were  in  special  demand,  until  all  their 
friends  had  read  them.  As  it  is  difficult  for  outside  pressure 
to  procure  the  removal  of  a  public  employee,  these  abuses 
were  practiced  with  little  fear  of  punishment. 

While  the  libraries  were  thus  failing  of  their  purpose,  in- 
dividuals were  taking  advantage  of  the  situation.  They 
would  procure  a  stock  of  the  most  popular  books  and  rent 
those  of  average  cost  for  ten  cents  a  week.  Invariably  the 
books  so  rented  were  kept  perfectly  easy  of  access  by  the 
public.  Right  under  the  noses  of  the  great  city  libraries 
these  enterprises,  started  in  a  very  small  way,  have  steadily 
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grown,  simply  because  they  observed  common-sense  busi- 
ness methods. 

Libraries  established  by  private  capital  for  profit  began  to 
take  the  hint.  They  opened  the  shelves  to  the  public,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  books  adopted  the  simple  device  of 
marking  the  books  with  an  india-rubber  stamp.  This  stamp 
was  liberally  distributed  through  the  pages  of  every  book, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  obliterated.  Illus- 
trations and  maps  were  similarly  treated.  Thus,  while  the 
value  of  the  books  for  reading  was  not  impaired,  their  desir- 
ability as  articles  of  private  ownership  was  utterly  destroyed. 
The  problem  of  protection  had  been  solved. 

These  libraries  were  forced  into  the  wide-open  system  by 
the  pressure  of  free  public  libraries  more  than  by  anything 
else.  A  library  charging  six  dollars  a  year  to  its  patrons 
had  to  offer  inducements  to  compete  with  libraries  charging 
nothing.  The  private  -  investment  libraries  could  hardly 
prove  as  profitable  as  they  are,  were  free  public  libraries 
managed  as  well.  This  means  merely  that  free  public 
libraries  must  adopt  the  advanced  methods  of  the  others  if 
they  are  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  taxed  to  support 
them.  Very  often  a  reader  determines  from  a  glance  at  a 
book  whether  he  wants  it  ;  if  he  is  denied  this  glance  he 
may  get  a  book  that  he  does  not  want.  Free  libraries  must 
place  their  goods  on  the  counter  if  they  expect  to  do  busi- 
ness.    The  handling  of  books  is  itself  an  education.        jihlrt 

The  board  of  health  in  Chicago  has  recently  issued  a  bul- 
M  letin  showing  that  the  average  duration  of 

Chicago  and  life  in  that  city  has  very  materially  increased 
San  Francisco,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  one  of  the 
dailies  of  that  city  triumphantly  declares  that  the  statements 
of  the  bulletin  "  need  all  the  authority  of  the  statistics  accom- 
panying it  to  silence  incredulity."  The  board  of  health 
obtains  its  results  by  taking  the  mortality  tables  showing  the 
ages  of  decedents,  footing  up  the  total  of  these  ages  and 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  deaths,  thus  obtaining  the 
average  age.  It  is  apparent  that  this  method  is  incomplete, 
and  that  any  results  derived  by  it  can  be  only  approximate. 
For  instance,  if  the  average  age  of  the  residents  of  Chicago 
becomes  greater  by  large  additions  from  outside  of  those 
advanced  in  years,  this  would  tend  to  increase  the  average 
age  of  decedents  ;  a  reduction  in  the  average  age  of  resi- 
dents from  any  cause  would  tend  to  produce  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  average  age  of  decedents.  The  results, 
however,  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes,  and 
suggest  some  interesting  conclusions. 

According  to  these  figures  the  average  age  of  decedents 
in  Chicago  in  1869  was  13.9  years,  in  1872  it  was  15.4,  in 
1882  it  was  19.6,  in  1892  it  was  22,6,  and  last  year  it  was 
29.4.  In  other  words,  according  to  this  method  of  calcula- 
tion, the  length  of  human  life  in  Chicago  has  been  more 
than  doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and,  as  the 
climatic  conditions  have  remained  practically  unchanged, 
this  increase  must  be  credited  to  the  advance  in  sanitary 
and  medical  science.  Classed  according  to  ages,  768  in 
each  thousand  dying  in  1869  were  less  than  thirty  years 
of  age,  while  last  year  the  number  was  only  528.  There  has 
been  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  deaths 
under  one  year,  of  nearly  56  per  cent,  between  one  and  two 
years,  and  of  more  than  45  per  cent,  between  two  and  five 
years.  In  each  thousand  deaths  in  1869  the  infants  num- 
bered 628,  in  1898  they  numbered  only  352.  Ten  years 
ago  the  mortality  rate  of  Chicago  was  18.12  per  thousand  ; 
last  year  it  was  12.31. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  and  most  favorable 
showing  for  Chicago  ;  how  does  the  record  of  San  Fran- 
cisco compare  with  it  ?  In  some  ways  the  comparison  is 
not  favorable  to  this  city — there  has  not  been  the  same  in- 
crease in  the  duration  of  life,  for  instance — but  in  other  ways 
it  is  more  than  favorable.  The  average  age  of  decedents 
in  this  city  has  increased  from  30.9  to  38.7  ;  thus  while  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  San  Franciscans  were  just  twice 
as  long-lived  as  the  residents  of  Chicago,  now  they  live  only 
about  one-third  longer.  If  the  same  relative  rate  of  increase 
is  continued,  Chicago  may  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  become  as 
healthy  a  place  of  residence  as  is  San  Francisco.  The  per- 
centage of  those  less  than  thirty  years  of  age  at  death,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration  was,  441  for 
San  Francisco  against  768  for  Chicago  ;  last  year  the  per- 
centages for  the  two  cities  were  365  and  528.  This  was  a 
decrease  of  31  percent,  for  Chicago  and  only  18  percent. 
for  San  Francisco.  In  every  thousand  deaths  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period,  628  in  Chicago  and  372  in  this  city 
were  less  than  five  years  of  age  ;  last  year  the  figures  were 
352  for  Chicago  and  205  for  San  Francisco.  The  per- 
centages of  reduction  in  this  case  show  a  difference  of  only 
one  per  cent,  in  favor  of  San  Francisco,  but  infant  mortality 
forms  a  considerably  smaller  part  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  here  than  in  the  city  by  the  lake. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  San  Francisco  is  a 
more  healthy  city  than  Chicago.  This  is  probably  true, 
but,    in   one   way,   the   comparison   is   not   altogether  just. 


Owing  to  the  crowded  cond.ition  of  the  population  in  certain 
parts  of  Chicago,  the  sanitary  problems  are  more  difficult 
there  than  they  are  here,  where  the  slums  have  practically 
not  been  developed  as  yet.  This  would  have  an  influence, 
particularly  upon  the  infant  mortality.  What  we  have  to 
learn  from  the  comparison  is  not  so  much  that  we  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  healthfulness  of  our  city,  as 
that  conditions  may  develop  that  will  render  it  more  un- 
healthful,  and  that  we  should  bend  our  efforts  toward  re- 
ducing the  danger  and  preparing  to  meet  the   conditions 

when  they  arise.  ith** 

■» 

The  creation  of  the  department  store  has  brought  into  be- 
Trusts  on  'n£  a  Pr0D^em  which  the  powers  of  Europe 

a  Small  have  already  grappled,  not,  however,   with 

ScALft-  definite  result,  and  which,  sooner  or  later, 

this  country  must  take  up.  One  of  the  strong  arguments 
against  trusts  is  that  they  destroy  competition,  crush  out 
small  dealers,  and  tend  to  concentrate  wealth.  That  a  sim- 
ilar indictment  lies  against  department  stores  is  as  plain  as 
the  existence  of  these  institutions.  Already  influences  have 
been  brought  to  bear  against  them,  legislation  in  France,  in- 
deed, having  taken  place  as  far  back  as  1843.  Yet  even 
there  the  question  is  unsettled ;  an  evil  has  been  recognized, 
but  the  attempt  to  regulate  it  has  not  been  successful. 

For  years,  definitely  beginning  in  1896,  the  Prussian  Diet 
has  been  struggling  with  the  issue.  In  that  country  in- 
dividual rights  are  protected,  and  individual  responsibilities 
defined  and  enforced.  It  was  a  Conservative  member, 
Herr  von  Brockhausen,  who  asked  that  the  government 
formulate  a  special,  progressive  tax  upon  department  stores, 
bazaars,  and  kindred  concerns,  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes 
to  revert  to  the  cities  and  districts  iu  which  such  concerns 
were  located.  An  analogous  spirit  was  displayed  at  about 
the  same  time  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony  ;  and,  as  to  the  latter,  with  tangible  effect.  Accord- 
ing to  Brockhausen's  resolution,  the  rate  was  to  be  regulated 
by  the  gross  business,  so  as  to  form  an  effective  protection 
to  smaller  dealers,  and,  by  increasing  the  revenues,  permit 
some  of  the  taxes  of  other  tradesmen  to  be  reduced.  An- 
other object  was  to  check  the  mercantile  tendency  toward 
consolidation  into  large  firms  and  companies  oppressive  to 
the  classes  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  maintain. 

A  measure  embodying  this  sentiment  is  still  before  the 
Diet.  As  it  last  appeared,  in  April  of  the  present  year,  it 
embodied  five  points,  as  follows  :  A  progressive  tax  upon 
all  establishments  selling  at  retail  goods  of  several  different 
kinds  ;  the  tax  to  be  applicable  to  all  firms  doing  an  annual 
business  of  300,000  marks  ($71,400)  on  which  might  be 
reckoned  a  profit  of  15,000  marks  ($3,570);  the  tax  to  be 
progressive  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  different  kinds 
of  merchandise  sold,  as  well  as  to  aggregate  transactions  ; 
goods  to  be  stipulated,  and  not  to  include  agricultural 
products  native  to  Germany ;  the  whole  revenue  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  city  or  commune  in  which  the  establish- 
ment is  located. 

In  advocacy  of  the  measure  Herr  Brockhausen  arraigned 
with  eloquence  and  detail  the  economic  situation,  portrayed 
the  distress  of  small  dealers,  the  overshadowing  and  blight- 
ing influence  of  such  stores  as  the  Bon  Marche,  of  Paris, 
imitated  in  Berlin,  which,  according  to  its  founder,  had  ex- 
tinguished nine  hundred  retail  shops,  and  now  does  a  busi- 
ness of  160,000,000  francs  ($30,880,000),  sufficient  to 
support  two  thousand  stores  of  the  smaller  class.  Never- 
theless, his  appeal  excited  nothing  more  definite  than  a 
statement  from  the  government  that  the  proposed  regula- 
tion must  be  left  to  the  several  states.  In  Saxony  such  a 
course  has  been  taken,  but  certain  commonwealths  have 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

France  in  1880  imposed  upon  such  stores  as  the  Bon 
Marche'  a  tax  of  25  francs  ($4.83)  for  each  employee,  and  a 
tenth  of  the  rentable  value  of  the  premises  occupied.  This 
doubles  where  the  number  of  employees  exceeds  two  hun- 
dred, and  trebles  when  it  rises  above  a  thousand.  Under 
this  the  Bon  Marche*  pays  annually  a  sum  equal  to  $81,830 ; 
the  Magasins  du  Louvre,  $83,569  ;  and  the  Printemps, 
$22,581.  Recently  an  ineffective  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
crease the  tax  seventeen  per  cent. 

The  deduction  is  plain  that  a  tax  is  recognized  abroad  as 
necessary  and  just ;  the  difficulty  is  as  to  method.  ithkzt 

A  recent  writer  declares  that  falsity  is  an  essential  element 
,  _  of  fiction — that  truth  in  fiction,  as  in  paint- 

A  Question  '  r 

of  Truth  ing,  is  not  true  art.     We  have  heard  that 

in  Fiction.  before  ;  and  we  have  heard  also  that  truth, 

next  to  love,  is  the  greatest  force  in  the  world,  and  hence, 
that  fiction  which  faithfully  depicts  life  is  the  only  worthy 
sort.  We  have  no  desire  to  take  part  in  this  tiresome, 
threadbare,  and,  we  believe,  useless  contention  over  the 
relative  merits  of  the  realistic  and  the  romantic  schools  of 
fiction ;  but  we  shall  suggest  some  things  that  may  tend  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  discussion. 

The  time  to  discuss  it  will  be  when  we  shall  have  arrived 


at  an  agreement  as  to  what  truth  in  general  is,  and  as  to 
what  truth  in  the  portrayal  of  life  is,  and  as  to  what  life 
itself  is.  A  great  work  of  fiction  is  essentially  the  product 
of  one  person's  imagination.  That  is  the  great  fact  to  con- 
sider. It  is  the  starting-point ;  and  whether  the  product  be 
realism  or  romance,  the  master-hand  of  its  creator  is  the 
force  that  determines  its  acceptance.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  universally  accepted.  We  may  be  sure, 
further,  that  the  question  of  its  being  realism  or  romance 
will  not  concern  its  readers  ;  or  that,  if  it  does  concern  some 
of  them,  they  will  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is 
realism  or  romance — a  true  picture  of  life,  or  pure  invention 
— and  these  will  probably  agree  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. 

Life  is  a  very  deep,  obscure,  and  complex  thing.  Human 
nature  may  be  as  faithfully  shown  forth  in  the  most  fantastic 
and  impossible  story  as  in  the  most  commonplace  and  vulgar 
transcript  of  it  as  it  is  seen  in  the  abattoirs  of  Paris  or  the 
back-woods  of  America.  Life,  as  the  expression  of  human 
nature,  is  as  varied  as  the  individuals  composing  the  human 
family.  And  so  are  perceptions  of  truth.  An  eminent 
scientist  has  expressed  a  doubt  that  any  two  persons  see  the 
same  color  alike.  Words  have  greater  or  less  differences  of 
meaning  to  different  persons,  in  spite  of  dictionary  defini- 
tions. If  an  agreement  upon  fundamental  truths  were  pos- 
sible, or  even  desirable,  there  would  not  be  so  many  accepted 
saviours  of  mankind,  so  many  religious  creeds  among  the 
same  peoples,  so  many  opposing  schemes  of  political  and 
economic  reform  ;  there  would  be  no  wars,  no  diversity  of 
fashions,  no  changes.  Evolution  itself  is  the  product  of 
contending  forces. 

The  master-hand  of  the  creator — that  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  discussion.  The  startling  difference  be- 
tween the  landscapes  of  Diaz  and  Corot  makes  neither  the 
less  a  master.  Hogarth  and  Millet  are  as  different  as  possi- 
ble, but  both  are  masters.  It  is  a  long  reach  from  Ander- 
sen and  the  Grimms  to  Zola,  but  the  hand  of  the  master  is 
stretched  out  by  them  all.  The  overwhelming  power  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  determined  the  unrighteousness  of  slave- 
holding  in  America.  Napoleon  was  the  Man  of  Destiny 
until,  his  splendid  powers  waning,  Wellington  proved  the 
greater  force  at  Waterloo  in  fashioning  the  map  of  Europe. 
And  so  is  nature  all  the  time  putting  forth  men  as  varied  in 
the  force  and  character  of  their  powers  as  in  their  numbers. 
It  is  they,  doing  the  things  that  nature  has  given  them  to  do, 
who  impress  their  individuality  upon  the  hordes  of  their 
weaker  brethren  in  need  of  leadership,  and  that  give  rise  to 
the  contentions  out  of  which  progress  makes. 

In  fiction,  therefore,  as  in  painting,  the  thing  for  the 
worker  to  do  is  to  work  out  the  forces  that  are  in  him,  and 
let  the  result  take  care  of  itself.  Whatever  he  does  will 
produce  contention  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  original 
individual  force  that  it  carries.  His  work  will  be  differently 
interpreted,  differently  classified  by  those  coming  under  its 
influence.  He  will  be  both  condemned  and  praised.  What- 
ever of  truth  his  work  contains  must  be  the  truth  as  he  him- 
self sees  it,  and  it  will  be  different  from  the  truth  as  many 
others  see  it.  The  question  as  to  whether  he  may  be  pro- 
ducing realism  or  romance  will  not  concern  him  nor  trouble 
the  world  if  he  is  strong  and  self-reliant.  The  great,  force- 
ful, dominating  truths  are  those  that  proceed  from  within, 
not  those  that  are  received  from  without.  It  is  the  truth  as 
the  creator  feels  it,  proceeding  from  him  and  impressing 
itself  upon  weaker  minds,  that  establishes  whatever  there  is 
of  vague  and  transitory  standards  of  truth  and  art. 

As  the  great  masses  of  mankind  instinctively  feel  the  need 
of  a  leader,  the  leader  that  gives  them  the  most  of  the  strength 
that  they  need  is  the  one  that  leads  them  farthest  in  the 
direction  that  they  wish  to  go — that  it  has  been  given  them 
to  wish  to  go.  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward "  found  a 
vast  following  among  those  principally  who  saw  or  felt  the 
supposed  injustice  and  hardships  of  an  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth;  similarly,  Mrs.  Phelps's  "The  Gales  Ajar" 
strengthened  and  inspired  thousands  in  whom  the  religious 
sense  was  present.  These  two  widely  different  books  sug- 
gest the  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  leaders  may  exer- 
cise their  force.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  those  two 
books  were  realistic  or  romantic,  or  whether  they  had  any 
other  classification,  or  were  works  of  art  at  all ;  they  fulfilled 
their  purposes  in  entire  disregard  of  any  such  trivial  consid- 
eration. If  the  question  of  art  is  considered  in  connection 
with  them,  they  may  be  said  to  have  established  standards 
of  their  own  ;  and  that  ends  the  discussion  of  art  with  refer- 
ence to  them. 

Standards  of  art  are  nothing  more  than  deductions  from 
art  itself — the  outline  of  the  shadow  that  art  casts.  The 
hand  of  the  master  fashions  his  work,  and  leaves  it  to 
smaller  minds  to  wrangle  over  the  form  of  its  shadow.    Jthui 


The  signature  of  the  editor  is  appended  to  every  article 
in  this  issue  written,  dictated,  or  inspired  by  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "  signature  law,"  enacted  during  the  last 
sion  of  the  legislature. 
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THE  MURDERED  MANDARIN. 

An  Unknown  Crime  and  Its  Expiation. 

It  was  a  Saturday  night ;  the  pavements  were  coated  with 
frost.  The  quarter  of  the  Ope"ra  was  full  of  noise  and  light. 
The  carnival  was  shaking  its  bells ;  cries  and  laughter 
sounded  from  all  the  carriages  rolling  toward  Rue  Lepeletier  ; 
the  shops  were  only  half-closed— for  such  fairy-like  winter 
nights  keep  Paris  awake. 

Yet  Georges  d'Aubremel,  one  of  the  favorite  toasts  of  all 
the  Parisian  bacchanalia,  seemed  in  no  mood  to  answer  the 
gay  summons  that  rang  out  from  the  telegraph  of  Mont- 
martre  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  Buried  in 
a  deep  arm-chair,  with  his  hands  hanging  and  his  feet  on  the 
andirons,  he  sat  plunged  in  a  gloomy  reverie.  An  open  book 
lay  near  him,  and  on  the  floor  a  crumpled  letter. 

"  To  the  devil  with  all  scruples  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  If  I 
had  been  less  sincerely  in  love  with  Ernestine,  I  would  be 
her  husband  this  very  day.  I  would  have  a  charming  wife, 
whom  I  love,  after  all.  I  would  have  a  fortune,  too,  a 
position,  and  the  luxury  without  which  I  can  not  manage  to 
live;  whereas,  to-morrow  I  won't  know  where  to  lay  my 
head.  To-morrow  morning  at  ten,  I  am  to  be  sold  out,  bag 
and  baggage.  Everything  will  go,  from  that  sketch  of 
Troyon  to  the  porcelain  figure  that  nods  its  grinning  head  at 
me  and  seems  to  mock  me.  From  this  day  forth  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  begins  for  me,  and  finds  me  weak  and 
disheartened.  I  think  I  would  commit  a  crime,  if  low, 
despicable,  vulgar,  shameful  crime  were  permitted  to  the  son 
of  the  Marquis  d'Aubremel  and  Margaret  Cavanaugh.  Oh, 
great  thinker,"  he  went  on,  picking  up  the  open  volume  from 
the  floor  ;  "  great  philosopher,  called  a  sophist  by  the  igno- 
rant !  What  a  profound  truth  you  pronounced  when  you 
wrote  these  lines,  that  I  never  read  without  terror  : 

' ' '  Let  us  imagine  a  Chinese  mandarin,  a  man  living  three  thousand 
leagues  away  in  a  fabulous  country,  a  man  whom  you  will  never  lay 
eyes  on  ;  let  us  suppose  that  the  death  of  this  mandarin,  this  chimerical 
individual,  would  make  you  a  millionaire,  and  that  you  needed  only  to 
lift  your  finger  here  at  home  in  France  to  bring  about  his  death,  about 
which  no  question  would  ever  be  raised — say,  what  would  you  do  ? ' 

"  This  terrible  passage  must  have  set  many  a  man 
a-dreaming.  Does  not  Bianchon,  the  gross  materialist  so 
vigorously  drawn  by  Balzac,  admit  in  the  course  of  a  clean- 
breasted  confession,  that  he  has  reached  his  thirty-third 
mandarin  ?'  Ah  !  how  many  experiments  must  have  been 
made  !  And  if  my  philospher's  hypothesis  could  be  realized, 
what  a  St.  Bartholomew  of  mandarins  there  would  be  !  " 

Georges  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  his  mono- 
logue and  bowed  his  head  till  the  whirlwind  that  the  atheist 
philosopher  had  unchained  in  his  soul  should  have  swept 
by.  His  evil  instincts,  all  alive,  spoke  at  this  instant  louder 
than  reason,  than  truth.  All  the  while  the  tipsy  maskers 
of  the  carnival  were  leading  their  wild  reels  through  the 
streets,  and  like  night  birds,  songs  of  intoxication  and  of 
pleasure  beat  against  the  apartment's  panes. 

"  They  are  calling  me,"  Georges  said  to  himself ;  "  they 
are  asking  me  why  I  do  not  go  with  them  to  stupefy  myself 
cold-bloodedly,  to  amuse  myself  with  what  fills  every  think- 
ing man  with  horror.  No,  no,  my  friends,  I  have  got  to 
the  end  of  debts  and  of  orgies  ;  I  have  no  money,  no  credit, 
and  no  false  gayety  left.  Your  hoarse  voices  may  disturb 
my  sleep,  but  they  won't  have  the  power  to  make  me  cross 
my  threshold." 

His  glance  fell  on  the  mantel-piece  where  a  porcelain 
figure,  the  quaint  masterpiece  of  some  Chinese  artist, 
grinned  at  him  with  his  eternal  leer. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  mandarin — flat  nose, 
puffy  cheeks,  drooping  mustache,  a  pointed  skull,  thin, 
skinny  fingers.  If  one  were  to  take  into  thorough  consid- 
eration the  ugliness  of  this  antipathetic  race,  one  would  ad- 
mit a  great  many  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
those  who  kill  mandarins."  An  obstinate  thought  was  evi- 
dently pursuing  Georges  ;  he  repelled  it,  but  it  kept  returning. 
"  Eh,farbleu .'"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  last  sharp  struggle, 
"  I  am  alone,  bored  to  death  ;  for  my  own  gratiflction  I  am 
going  to  play  a  mad  carnival  trick — a  trick  that  is  purely 
philosophical  and  theoretic  ;  I  have  played  far  worse  ones. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  will  be  midnight.  I  will  give  my- 
self a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare  my  incantation. 
Voyons,  what  mandarin  shall  I  kill?  I  don't  know  any  and 
I  haven't  the  *  Almanach  de  Gotha '  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire.    I  must  think  it  over." 

He  picked  up  a  newspaper  lying  near  by.  The  quarrel 
between  England  and  China  was  going  on  ;  in  the  seventh 
column  our  hero  found  a  proclamation  signed  by  the  four 
imperial  commissioners,  Lin,  Lon,  Lun,  and  Li. 

"  Here  goes  for  Li !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "he  is  probably  the 
youngest." 

The  clock  gave  a  premonitory  click,  announcing  the  hour. 
Georges  assumed  a  solemn  pose  in  front  of  his  mirror,  and 
said  in  a  loud  voice  :  '  ■ 

"  If  the  death  of  the  Mandarin  Li  can  make  me  rich  and 
powerful,  whatever  may  come  of  it,  /  will  the  death  of  the 
Mandarin  Li!" 

He  raised  his  finger.  At  that  very  instant  the  porcelain 
figure  oscillated  on  its  base,  and  fell,  with  a  crash,  at 
Georges's  feet.  A  superstitious  terror  thrilled  through  him 
for  a  second,  but  he  reflected  that  his  finger  must  have 
touched  the  fragile  figure,  and,  having  thus  explained  the 
accident,  he  undressed,  went  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep  with  an 
easy  conscience. 

AH  the  while  dominoes,  Columbines,  and  Punchinelloes 
passed  under  his  window,  shouting  well-known  airs.  The 
Opdra  Ball  was  extremely  gay,  so  experts  said,  and  nothing 
announced  to  the  Parisians  that  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth 
of  January,  1840,  the  Mandarin  Li,  son  of  Mung,  son  of 
Tsen,  a  learned  mandarin  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
fourth  class,  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  M.  Georges 
d'Au'.remel. 

N  ne  months  later,  Georges  d'Aubremel  was  living  in 
iu\    shed   lodgings  tuc"  -.d  away   between   two  jogs   of  a 


crooked  Montmartre  street.  His  funds  were  borrowed. 
The  skeptical  gentleman  owed  a  considerable  sum  to  his 
landlady  ;  his  clothing  was  shabby,  for  his  tailor  had  broken 
definitely  with  Georges  the  day  that  the  artistic  furniture  of 
the  Rue  Lafitte  apartment  had  been  displayed  at  the  auction- 
rooms  of  Hotel  Drouot,  the  morgue  of  bachelors'  estab- 
lishments. Georges,  discouraged,  worn  out  by  privations 
and  the  inward  torments  of  humiliated  pride,  had  sunk  to 
such  a  pitch  of  distress  that  more  than  once  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  some  dark  alley  to  avoid  Ernestine's  glance  as  she 
passed  by,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm.  The  Marquis 
d'Aubremel  was  within  a  hair  of  the  utter  physical  and 
moral  prostration  that  ends  in  madness  or  suicide — the  latter 
a  form  of  madness,  too,  perhaps. 

One  morning,  seated  in  the  glassed-in  cage  usually  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway  in  such  furnished  lodgings,  Georges  was 
waiting  for  his  landlady,  of  whom  he  intended  to  ask  a 
further  delay  of  settlement.  Picking  up  a  newspaper  that 
lay  near  at  hand,  he  glanced  it  over  ;  the  following  article 
attracted  his  attention  : 

"  ChinsanG,  January  12,  1840. — Hostilities  have  broken  out  be- 
tween England  and  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  mysterious  sudden 
death  of  Mandarin  Li,  the  only  one  in  the  council  who  counter- 
balanced the  influence  of  Lin,  a  violent  man  determined  on  war,  has 
brought  about  events  that  can  only  be  regretted.  At  the  first  attack 
the  Chinese  took  to  flight  with  the  utmost  cowardice  ;  but  in  their  re- 
treat the  wretches  massacred  several  English  merchants  who  had  estab- 
lished factories  at  the  very  gates  of  Canton.  Richard  Cavanaugh,  an 
old  man  whose  fortune  has  been  estimated  at  a  half-million  pounds 
sterling,  is  numbered  among  the  viclims.  The  Times  announces  that 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  are  requested  to  present  themselves  at  the 
office  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Soho  Square,  London." 

"  My  uncle  ! "  cried  Georges.  "  Alas  I  I  have  killed  my 
uncle  as  well  as  Mandarin  Li  I  " 

Georges  did  not  have  the  first  penny  for  the  journey  to 
London.  But  on  producing  his  certificate  of  birth  and  the 
newspaper  article,  his  hostess  made  him  known  to  an  honest 
person  who,  in  consideration  of  a  note  of  hand  for  eighteen 
hundred  francs,  payable  six  weeks  from  date,  advanced 
him,  without  interest,  a  thousand-franc  bill  with  which  to 
straighten  out  his  affairs. 

A  week  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Georges  was  settled 
in  splendid  Piccadilly  lodgings.  His  nervousness  was  ap- 
parent this  morning  as  he  waited  for  a  knock  at  his  door  : 
the  first  payment  of  a  million  francs  was  to  be  made  him, 
the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  a  cargo  of  tea,  effected 
by  William  Harrison. 

Georges  had  room  for  no  other  feeling  than  the  feverish 
desire  to  enter  into  possession  of  his  property,  to  put  his 
finger  on  his  wealth — to  prove  his  dream  true,  in  a  word. 
Yet  the  fact  was  a  certainty  :  Richard  Cavanaugh's  death 
had  been  certified,  legalized,  and  sworn  to  ;  the  ab  intestat 
had  been  as  thoroughly  established  as  the  claimant's  filia 
don.  Georges  d'Aubremel  inherited  a  legitimately  amassed 
fortune  legitimately  ;  on  this  score  he  had  no  scruples. 

A  footman  interrupted  Georges's  reflections  by  announcing 
the  head  clerk  of  William  Harrison,  solicitor. 

"  Why  not  Mr.  Harrison  himself?"  Georges  was  about  to 
exclaim.  But  the  sight  of  the  head  clerk  filled  him  with 
such  utter  astonishment  that  he  had  no  breath  to  formulate 
his  annoyance. 

The  little  man  was  thin,  frail,  bony,  ill-made,  hideous, 
with  a  big  head  and  round  eyes,  a  bald  crown,  a  flat  nose,  a 
mouth  split  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  prominent  waistcoat  that 
looked  like  a  well-filled  wallet. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  handing  over  to  Marquis  d'Aubre- 
mel the  funds  that  he  is  expecting,"  said  the  quaint  little  man. 
His  voice,  as  clear  and.  silvery  as  the  chime  of  a  clock  or 
a  music-box,  produced  a  painful  impression  upon  Georges  ; 
it  grated  on  his  nerves. 

"  I  have  prepared  a  receipt,"  said  Georges,  and  he 
stretched  out  his  hand.  But  the  solicitor's  head  clerk  had 
leaned  up  against  the  door,  and  did  not  stir. 

"Well,  sir  I  "  cried  Georges,  with  a  convulsive  gesture. 
The  man  drew  near  slowly,  almost  without  moving  his 
feet,  as  if  he  had  glided  over  the  floor.  His  right  hand  was 
plunged  into  his  coat-pocket,  his  head  was  lowered,  and  his 
lips  murmured  inaudible  words.  Finally  he  produced  an 
immense  bundle  of  bank-notes  and  drafts  ;  he  stepped  to 
the  window  and  set  about  counting  them  carefully.  Georges 
was  then  struck  by  a  singular  phenomenon,  well-fitted  to  in- 
spire him  with  a  vague  terror.  Although  the  head  clerk  was 
standing  directly  in  front  of  the  window,  he  cast  no  shadow 
— the  sunbeams  played  freely  about  the  room — and  through 
this  human  body,  as  transparent  as  rock-crystal,  Georges 
could  plainly  see  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
Suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  eyes  were  unsealed  ; 
the  clerk's  black  coat  changed  to  blue,  green,  and  scarlet ; 
it  lengthened  out  into  an  ample  robe  bearing  an  embroid- 
ered figure  of  the  fiery  dragon,  the  son  of  Buddha.  A  tuft 
of  grizzled  hair,  as  bristling  as  a  top-knot,  rose  from  the 
little  man's  peeled,  yellow  skull ;  his  round,  yellow  eyes 
turned  in  their  sockets  with  a  miraculous  swiftness.  Georges 
recognized  Li,  the  son  of  Mung,  the  son  of  Tsen,  a  learned 
mandarin  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  class.  The 
murderer  had  never  seen  his  victim,  but  he  could  not  doubt 
that  this  was  he,  thanks  to  the  head  clerk's  unmistakable  re- 
semblance to  the  porcelain  figure  that  he  had  smashed  on 
the  night  of  the  twelfth  of  January,  1840. 

By  this  time  the  man  had  finished  counting  his  bundle  ; 
he  held  it  out  to  Georges  d'Aubremel,  saying  in  his  silvery 
voice  :  "  Marquis  d'Aubremel,  here  is  forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  ;  give  me  your  receipt,  if  you  please." 

Then  Georges  heard  the  voice  modulating  on  a  still 
shriller  key  :  "  Georges,  here  is  forty  thousand  pounds 
on  account  toward  the  price  of  your  crime.  Georges,  my 
murderer,  accept  this  money  from  my  hand." 

"  From  my  hand  !  "  repeated  a  thousand  little  echoes  hid- 
den in  all  the  secret  corners  of  the  room. 

"  No,  no  I  "  cried  Georges,  pushing  the  solicitor's  clerk 
aside  ;  "  no,  no  I  The  money  burns  me  I  Take  yourself 
off !  "  Overpowered,  he  fell  back  into  an  arm-chair.  He 
could  barely  draw  a  breath ;  drops  of  sweat  fell  from  his 
swollen  brow. 

The  man  made  a  deep  bow,  and  retired  backward.     As 


he  got  farther  away,  he  seemed  to  assume  his  natural  form. 
The  autumn  sunbeams  no  longer  animated  the  incompre- 
hensible apparition  ;  no  one  was  left  but  the  obsequious  mes- 
senger of  the  business  agent.  Following  an  impulse  stronger 
than  his  will,  Georges  sprang  after  the  old  man,  who  had 
already  crossed  the  threshold.  He  caught  up  with  him  in 
the  stairway. 

"  Turn  that  over  to  me  I  "  he  cried,  imperiously. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  old  man,  gently,  handing  him  the 
stuffed  portfolio. 

Georges  reentered  his  sitting-room,  bolted  the  door,  and, 
with  an  excitement  that  verged  on  delirium,  he  counted  the 
enormous  sum  inclosed  in  the  portfolio.  Then  he  bathed 
his  burning  temples,  and  cast  an  anxious  glance  upon  the 
objects  surrounding  him. 

"  I  have  had  an  attack  of  fever,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  When 
mandarins  are  dead,  they  don't  come  back,  and  you  can't 
kill  a  man  by  lifting  your  finger.  And  yet  my  philosopher 
spoke  like  a  man  who  had  had  no  moral  experience.  If  the 
thought  of  a  crime  almost  drove  me  mad,  what  would  it  be 
if  I  were  really  guilty  ! "  That  very  evening  Georges 
ordered  horses  and  started  on  his  return  journey  to  France. 

A  few  weeks  later,  M.  Montmorot,  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  celebrate  the  engagement 
of  his  daughter  to  the  Marquis  Georges  d'Aubremel,  one  of 
the  oldest  names  of  France,  he  said.  The  contract  by 
which  he  made  over  a  part  of  his  fortune  to  Mile.  Ernestine 
Montmorot,  was  signed  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  legal  celebration  of  the  marriage  was  fixed  for  the 
following  Monday.  On  that  day  Georges,  freed  from  all 
anxiety  and  uncertainty,  wrapped  up  in  the  prospect  of  his 
happy  union  with  Ernestine,  displayed  a  radiant  tface  to  his 
friends  and  witnesses.  The  fiancees  appeared  before  the 
mayor's  assistant.  Georges,  possessed  by  the  strange 
hallucination  that  continued  to  afflict  him,  discovered  a 
faint  resemblance  between  that  official  and  the  Chinese 
figure  that  he  had  awkwardly  broken  one  night.  Gradually 
his  brow  darkened,  his  eye  blazed.  Behind  the  assist- 
ant's blue  spectacles  he  made  out  the  rolling,  yellow  eyes  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  clerk,  the  eyes  of  Li,  son  of  Mung,  son  of 
Tsen. 

When  finally  the  municipal  official  put  the  sacramental 
question  to  him  :  "  Georges  Etienne  d'Aubremel,  do  you 
take  Ernestine  Juliette  Montmorot  as  your  wife  ?  "  Georges 
heard  a  clear,  vibrating  voice  saying  :  "  Georges,  my  mur- 
derer, accept  your  wife  from  my  hand,  my  hand  I "  And 
all  the  echoes  of  the  big  wedding-room  repeated  :  "  From 
my  hand  I     From  my  hand  I  " 

The  official  repeated  in  a  louder  tone  :  "  Georges  Etienne 
d'Aubremel,  do  you  take  Ernestine  Juliette  Montmorot  as 
your  wife  ?  " 

"  From  my  hand  I  From  my  hand  ! "  hummed  a  thou- 
sand invisible  spirits. 

"  No  !"  cried  Georges,  in  a  terrible  voice,  and  he  fled  like 
a  madman. 

On  reaching  home  Georges  gave  orders  to  refuse  ad- 
mittance to  every  one.  He  threw  himself  on  his  bed  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion  that  lasted  till  evening.  It  was  a  sort  of 
deep  torpor,  accompanied  by  prostration  of  all  the  physical 
forces.  He  did  not  think,  but  he  suffered  notwithstanding. 
Toward  evening  he  came  out  of  this  strange  state,  roused 
by  a  torturing  fancy. 

"  I  am  a  cowardly  murderer  !  "  he  said  ;  "  I  willed  the 
death  of  a  fellow-creature  ;  God  has  punished  me,  I  shall 
carry  out  his  sentence."  He  stretched  out  his  hand  in  the 
dark  to  seize  a  dagger  hanging  on  the  wall.  Suddenly  a 
faint  light  illuminated  the  curtains  and  the  interior  of  the 
bed,  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  steps,  Georges  distinctly 
perceived  Mandarin  Li's  strange  figure.  His  face  was  of  a 
death-like  pallor  ;  though  his  lips  did  not  seem  to  move, 
Georges  heard  the  following  words,  uttered  in  the  clear, 
silvery  voice  that  had  distressed  him  so  much,  but  that  now 
seemed  to  him  as  melodious  as  some  divine  strain  : 

"  Georges  d'Aubremel,  God  does  not  demand  your  death, 
and  I,  his  servant,  have  come  to  declare  his  will  to  you. 
Georges,  you  were  cruel,  you  were  grasping,  you  wished  for 
the  death  of  an  innocent  man,  and  this  death  caused  that  of 
a  vast  number  of  creatures,  who  fell  victims  to  the  barbarism 
of  a  great  Western  kingdom.  Georges,  human  life  ought  to 
be  sacred  to  man.  God  alone  can  take  back  what  he  has 
given.  Live,  then,  unless  you  wish  to  add  one  great  crime 
to  another.  And  if  the  absolution  of  a  dead  man  can  give 
you  back  strength  and  courage,  Georges,  I  forgive  you." 
The  vision  vanished. 

Georges  scrupulously  obeyed  the  instructions  of  Li,  son 
of  Mung,  son  of  Tsen  ;  he  swore  that  he  would  devote  his 
life  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate.  He  spent  Richard 
Cavanaugh's  huge  fortune  in  founding  charitable  institutions. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  bureau  of  charities  of  his  quarter  of 
the  city  ;  he  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
on  hospitals,  houses  of  refuge,  and  a  number  of  philan- 
thropic societies.  Ernestine  Montmorot  refused  to  see  him 
again. 

Two  years  later,  impelled  by  a  scruple  worthy  of  all 
praise,  Georges  d'Aubremel  requested  the  English  consul  at 
Chinsang  to  make  inquiries  about  the  family  of  the  Man- 
darin Li,  reduced  perhaps  to  poverty  by  the  death  of  its  un- 
fortunate chief. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  learned  :  The  gracious 
sovereign  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty of  Li's  heirs.  Mme.  Li  died  of  grief  and  privations  ; 
and  Li,  junior,  having  ventured  to  criticise  the  glorious 
emperor's  severity,  was  neatly  and  expeditiously  strangled — 
the  proper  policy  to  pursue  in  a  well-governed  state. — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Auguste 
Vitu.  __ 

The  rapid  destruction  of  the  spruce  forests  of  the  Eastern 
States  may  be  realized  when  it  is  understood  that  one  daily 
paper  used  the  growth  on  twenty-two  acres  in  two  days, 
the  wood  having  been  reduced  to  pulp  and  turned  into 
paper. 


' 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


KIPLING'S     FIRST     AMERICAN    VISIT. 

His  Impressions  of  San  Francisco  as  Given  in  His  Latest  Volume, 

"From  Sea  to  Sea"— The  American  Girl-Our 

Accent.  Saloons,  and  Elections. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  reluctantly  collected  into  two  enter- 
taining volumes  called  "  From  Sea  to  Sea "  the  greater 
portion  of  the  special  correspondence  and  occasional  articles 
written  by  him  for  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  and  the 
Pioneeroi  Allahabad  between  i887and  1889.  Inafewprefa- 
tory  lines,  he  says  :  "  I  have  been  forced  to  this  action  by  the 
enterprise  of  various  publishers,  who,  not  content  with  dis- 
interring old  newspaper  work  from  the  decent  seclusion  of 
the  office  files,  have  in  several  instances  seen  fit  to  embellish 
it  with  additions  and  interpolations." 

At  the  time  this  correspondence  was  first  given  to  the 
Indian  public  Mr.  Kipling  was  but  twenty-three  years  old. 
He  had  worked  hard  for  seven  years  upon  Anglo-Indian 
papers  as  reporter  and  sub-editor.  Then  came  the  revenge 
in  the  whirligig  of  time  when  "  Necessity,  whom  we  all 
serve,"  came  to  him  and  said  :  "  Now  you  need  do  Nothing 
Whatever.  You  are  free  to  enjoy  yourself.  I  will  take  the 
yoke  of  bondage  from  your  neck  for  one  year.  What  do 
you  choose  to  do  with  my  gift  ?  "  Kipling  humorously  in- 
forms us  that  he  considered  the  matter  in  several  lights.  At 
first  he  held  notions  of  regenerating  society.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  this  would  demand  more  than  a  year,  the  time- 
limit  given  by  his  Indian  paper  for  his  absence.  And 
perhaps  society  would  not  be  grateful,  after  all.  "  Then  I 
would  fain  enter  upon  one  monumental  (  bust '  ;  but  I  re- 
flected that  this  at  the  outside  could  endure  but  three  months, 
while  the  headache  would  last  for  nine."  Finally  he  decided 
to  become  a  globe-trotter,  and  soon  found  himself  in  Yoko- 
hama, where  he  put  up  at  a  hotel  modeled  on  the  American 
fashion,  which  proved  "but  an  open  door  through  which  you 
may  catch  the  first  gust  from  the  Pacific  Slope." 

His  first  impression  of  San  Francisco  was  that  it  "  is  a 
mad  city  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  perfectly  insane 
people,  whose  women  are  of  a  remarkable  beauty."  Even 
on  his  way  to  the  Palace  Hotel  he  met  what  he  looked  upon 
as  a  characteristic  adventure  : 

There  was  a  slight  commotion  in  the  street — a  gathering  together  of 
three  or  four — and  something  that  glittered  as  it  moved  very  swiftly.  A 
ponderous  Irish  gentleman,  with  priest's  cords  in  his  hat  and  a  small 
nickel-plated  badge  on  his  fat  bosom,  emerged  from  the  knot,  support- 
ing a  Chinaman  who  had  been  stabbed  in  the  eye  and  was  bleeding  like 
a  pig.  The  by-standers  went  their  ways,  and  the  Chinaman,  assisted  by 
the  policeman,  bis  own.  Of  course  this  was  none  of  my  business,  but 
I  rather  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened  to  the  gentleman  who 
bad  dealt  the  stab.  It  said  a  great  deal  for  the  excellence  of  the  munic- 
ipal arrangements  of  the  town  that  a  surging  crowd  did  not  at  once 
block  the  street  to  see  what  was  going  forward.  I  was  the  sixth  man 
and  the  last  who  assisted  at  the  performance,  and  my  curiosity  was  six 
times  the  greatest.    Indeed,  I  felt  ashamed  of  showing  it. 

The  Palace  Hotel  clerk,  the  man  who  awards  your  room 
to  you  and  who  is  supposed  to  give  you  information,  in- 
curred KipliDg's  displeasure  from  the  start.     He  says  : 

When  that  resplendent  individual  stoops  to  attend  to  your  wants,  he 
does  so  whistling  or  humming,  or  picking  bis  teeth,  or  pauses  to  con- 
verse with  some  one  he  knows.  These  performances,  I  gather,  are  to 
impress  upon  you  that  he  is  a  free  man  and  your  equal.  From  his 
general  appearance  and  the  size  of  his  diamonds  he  ought  to  be  your 
superior.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this  swaggering  self- consciousness 
of  freedom.  Business  is  business,  and  the  man  who  is  paid  to  attend  to 
a  man  might  reasonably  devote  bis  whole  attention  to  the  job. 

After  buying  a  drink  at  the  bar  and  achieving  another 
new  experience  in  the  "  free  lunch "  line,  Kipling  took  a 
cable  -  car  and  amused  himself  by  watching  his  fellow- 
passengers,  trying  to  find  out  in  what  manner  they  differ 
from  "  us,  their  ancestors  "  : 

They  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  talk  English — the 
English — and  I  have  already  been  pitied  for  speaking  with  "  an  English 
accent."  The  man  who  pitied  me  spoke,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the 
language  of  thieves.  And  they  all  do.  Where  we  put  the  accent  for- 
ward, they  throw  it  back,  and  vice  versa  ;  where  we  use  the  long  a, 
they  use  the  short ;  and  words  so  simple  as  to  be  past  mistaking  they 
pronounce  somewhere  up  in  the  dome  of  their  heads.  How  do  these 
things  happen?  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that  Yankee  school- 
marms.'the  cider  and  the  salt  codfish  of  the  Eastern  States,  are  re- 
sponsible for  what  he  calls  a  nasal  accent.  A  Hindu  is  a  Hindu,  and 
a  brother  to  the  man  who  knows  his  vernacular  ;  and  a  Frenchman  is 
French  because  he  speaks  his  own  language  ;  but  the  American  has  no 
language.  He  is  dialect,  slaDg,  provincialism,  accent,  and  so  forth. 
Now  that  I  have  heard  their  voices,  all  the  beauty  of  Bret  Harte  is 
being  ruined  for  me  because  I  find  myself  catching,  through  the  roll  of 
his  rhythmical  prose,  the  cadence  of  his  peculiar  fatherland.  Get  an 
American  lady  to  read  to  you  "  How  Santa  Claus  Came  to  Simpson's 
Bar,"  and  see  how  much  is,  under  her  tongue,  left  of  the  beauty  of  the 
original. 

But  I  am  sorry  for  Bret  Harte.  it  happened  this  way.  A  reporter 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  city,  and  I  made  answer  suavely  that  it 
was  hallowed  ground  to  me  because  of  Bret  Harte.  That  was  true. 
"Well,"  said  the  reporter,  "Bret  Harte  claims  California,  but  Cali- 
fornia don't  claim  Bret  Harte.  He's  been  so  long  in  England  that  he's 
quite  English.  Have  you  seen  our  cracker  factories  and  the  new  offices 
of  the  Examiner  f  "  He  could  not  understand  that  to  the  outside  world 
the  city  was  worth  a  great  deal  less  than  the  man. 

Commenting  on  what  he  sarcastically  calls  "  the  august 
spectacle  of  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  as  it  is  understood  in  San  Francisco,"  he  says  : 

Every  American  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  possesses  a  vote.  He 
may  not  know  how  to  run  his  own  business,  control  his  wife,  or  instill 
reverence  into  his  children  ;  may  be  a  pauper,  half-crazed  with  drink, 
bankrupt,  dissolute,  or  merely  a  born  fool,  but  he  has  a  vote.  If  he 
likes  be  can  be  voting  most  of  the  time — voting  for  his  State  governor, 
his  municipal  officers,  local  option,  sewage  contracts,  or  anything  else 
of  which  he  has  no  special  knowledge.  Once  every  four  years  he  votes 
for  a  new  President.  In  his  spare  moments  he  votes  for  his  own  judges 
— the  men  who  shall  give  him  justice.  These  are  dependent  on  popular 
favor  for  reelection,  inasmuch  as  they  are  but  chosen  for  a  term  of 
years — two  or  three,  I  believe.  Such  a  position  is  manifestly  best  cal- 
culated to  create  an  independent  and  unprejudiced  administration. 

Now  this  mass  of  persons  who  vote  is  divided  into  two  parties — Re- 
publican and  Democratic.  They  are  both  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
other  party  is  running  creation  (which  is  America)  into  red  flame.  Also 
the  Democrat  as  a  party  drinks  more  than  the  Republican,  and  when 
drunk  may  be  heard  to  talk  about  a  thing  called  the  "  tariff,"  which  he 
does  not. understand,  but  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the 
country,  or  else  the  surest  power  for  its  destruction.  Sometimes  he 
says  one  thing  and  sometimes  another,  in  order  to  contradict  the  Re- 
publican, who  is  always  contradicting  himself. 

And  this  is  a  true  and  lucid  account  of  the  forepart  of  American 
politics.     The  behind  part  is  otherwise.  .  .  . 

The  wise  man  is  he  who,  keeping  a  liquor  saloon  and  judiciously  dis- 
pensing drinks,  knows  how  to  retain  within  arm's  reach  a  block  of  men 


who  will  vote  for  or  against  anything  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  Not 
every  saloon-keeper  can  do  this.  It  demands  careful  study  of  city  poli- 
tics, tact,  the  power  of  conciliation,  and  infinite  resources  of  anecdote 
to  amuse  and  keep  the  crowd  together  night  after  night,  till  the  saloon 
becomes  a  salon.  Above  all,  the  liquor  side  of  the  scheme  must  not  be 
worked  for  immediate  profit.  The  boys  who  drink  so  freely  will  ulti- 
mately pay  their  host  a  thousandfold.  An  Irishman — and  an  Irishman 
preeminently — knows  how  to  work  such  a  saloon  parliament.  .  .  . 

The  offices  are  for  the  representatives  of  the  men  who  keep  together 
and  are  on  band  to  vote.  The  commissioner  of  sewage,  let  us  say,  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  elected  to  bis  office  by  a  Republican  vote.  He 
knows  little  and  cures  less  about  sewage,  but  he  has  sense  enough  to 
man  the  pumping- works  and  the  street-sweeping  machines  with  the 
gentlemen  who  elected  him.  The  commissioner  of  police  has  been 
helped  to  his  post  very  largely  by  the  influence  of  the  boys  at  such  and 
such  a  saloon.  He  may  be  the  guardian  of  city  morals,  but  he  is  not 
going  to  allow  his  subordinates  to  enforce  early  closing  or  abstention 
from  gambling  in  that  saloon. 

Most  offices  are  limited  to  four  years,  consequently  he  is  a  fool  who 
does  not  make  his  office  pay  him  while  he  is  there. 

For  the  American  girl,  however,  he  expresses  the  most 
ardent  admiration  : 

They  are  clever  ;  they  can  talk.  Yea,  it  is  said  that  they  can  think. 
Certainly  they  have  an  appearance  of  so  doiDg.  They  are  original,  and 
look  you  between  the  brows  with  unabashed  eyes,  as  a  sister  might  look 
at  her  brother.  They  are  instructed  in  the  folly  and  vanity  of  the  male 
mind,  for  they  have  associated  with  "the  boys"  from  babyhood,  and 
can  discerningly  minister  to  both  vices  or  pleasantly  snub  the  possessor. 
They  possess,  moreover,  a  life  among  themselves,  independent  of  mas- 
culine associations.  They  have  societies  and  clubs,  and  unlimited  tea- 
fights,  where  all  the  guests  are  girls.  They  are  self-possessed,  without 
parting  with  any  tenderness  that  is  their  sex  right ;  they  understand  ; 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves  ;  they  are  superbly  independent. 

When  you  ask  them  what  makes  them  so  charming,  they  say,  "  It 
is  because  we  are  better  educated  than  your  girls — and  we  are  more 
sensible  in  regard  to  men.  We  have  good  times  all  round,  but  we 
aren't  taught  to  regard  every  man  as  a  possible  husband.  Nor  is  he 
expected  to  marry  the  first  girl  he  calls  on  regularly." 

Yes,  they  have  good  times  ;  their  freedom  is  large,  and  they  do  not 
abuse  it.  They  can  go  driving  with  young  men  and  receive  visits  from 
young  men  to  an  extent  that  would  make  an  English  mother  wink  with 
horror  ;  and  neither  driver  nor  drivee  has  a  thought  beyond  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  good  time. 

As  certain  also  of  their  own  poets  have  said  : 
Man  is  fire  and  woman  is  tow, 
And  the  Devil  he  comes  and  begins  to  blow. 

In  America  the  tow  is  soaked  in  a  solution  that  makes  it  fire-proof,  in 
absolute  liberty  and  large  knowledge  ;  consequently  accidents  do  not 
exceed  the  regular  percentage  arranged  by  the  devil  for  each  class  and 
climate  under  the  skies.  But  the  freedom  of  ihe  young  girl  has  its 
drawbacks.  She  is — I  say  it  with  all  reluctance — irreverent,  from  her 
forty-dollar  bonnet  to  the  buckles  in  her  eighteen- dollar  shoes.  She 
talks  flippantly  to  her  parents  and  men  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father. 

"  She  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  society  of  the  Man  who 
Arrives.     The  parents  admit  ir,"  continues  the  writer  : 

This  is  sometimes  embarrassing,  especially  when  you  call  on  a  man 
and  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  information,  the  one  being  a  merchant  of 
varied  knowledge,  the  other  a  woman  of  the  world.  In  five  minutes 
your  host  has  vanished.  In  another  five  his  wife  has  followed  him,  and 
you  are  left  with  a  very  charming  maiden,  doubtless,  but  certainly  not 
the  person  you  came  to  see.  She  chatters  and  you  grin,  but  you  leave 
with  the  very  strong  impression  of  a  wasted  morning.  This  has  been 
my  experience  once  or  twice. 

I  have  even  said  as  pointedly  as  I  dared  to  a  man  :  "  1  came  to  see 
you,"  "  You'd  better  see  me  in  my  office,  then.  The  house  belongs  to 
my  women  folk — to  my  daughter,  that  is  to  say."  He  spoke  with  truth. 
The  American  of  wealth  is  owned  by  his  family.  They  exploit  him  for 
bullion,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  his  lot  is  a  lonely  one.  The 
women  get  the  ha'pence  ;  the  kicks  are  all  his  own.  Nothing  is  too 
good  for  an  American's  daughter.    ( I  speak  here  of  the  moneyed  classes. ) 

The  girls  take  every  gift  as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  they  develop 
greatly  when  a  catastrophe  arrives,  and  the  man  of  many  millions  goes 
up  or  goes  down,  and  his  daughters  take  to  stenography  or  type-writing. 
I  have  heard  many  tales  of  heroism  from  the  lips  of  girls  who  counted 
the  principals  among  their  friends.  The  crash  came  :  Mamie  and 
Hattie  and  Sadie  gave  up  their  maid,  their  carriage,  and  candy,  and 
with  a  No.  2  Remington  and  a  stout  heart  set  about  earning  their  daily 
bread.  "  And  did  I  drop  her  from  the  list  of  my  friends?  No,  sir," 
said  a  scar  let- lipped  vision  in  white  lace  ;  "  that  might  happen  to  me  any 
day  " 

Here  is  his  final  estimate  of  the  American  people  : 
Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  matter  ;  I  love  this 
people,  and  if  any  contemptuous  criticism  has  to  be  done  I  will  do  it 
myself.  My  heart  has  gone  out  to  them  beyond  all  other  peoples,  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  tell  why.  They  are  bleeding-raw  at  the 
edges,  almost  more  conceited  than  the  English,  vulgar  with  a  massive 
vulgarity  which  is  as  though  the  Pyramids  were  coated  with  Christmas- 
cake  sugar-works.  Cocksure  they  are,  lawless,  and  as  casual  as  they 
are  cocksure  ;  but  1  love  them. 

When  he  met  an  Englishman  who  laughed  at  us  and 
proved  conclusively  that  we  were  all  wrong,  from  our  tariff 
to  our  go-as-you-please  civil  service,  and  beneath  the  con- 
sideration of  a  true  Briton,  Kipling  retorted  : 

I  admit  everything.  Their  government's  provisional,  their  law's  the 
notion  of  the  moment ;  their  railways  are  made  of  hairpins  and  match 
slicks,  and  most  of  their  good  luck  lives  in  their  woods  and  mines  and 
rivers,  and  not  in  their  brains  ;  but  for  all  that,  they  be  the  biggest, 
finest,  and  best  people  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  1  Just  you  wait  a 
hundred  years  and  see  how  they'll  behave  when  they've  bad  the  screw 
put  on  them  and  have  forgotten  a  few  of  the  patriarchal  teachings  of 
the  late  Mister  George  Washington.  Wait  till  the  Anglo-American- 
German-Jew — the  Man  of  the  Future — is  properly  equipped.  He'll 
have  just  the  least  little  kink  in  his  hair  now  and  again  ;  he'll  carry  the 
English  lungs  above  the  Teuton  feet  that  can  walk  forever,  and  he  will 
wave  long,  thin,  bony,  Yankee  bands  with  the  big  blue  veins  on  the 
wrist  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 

He'll  be  the  finest  writer,  poet,  and  dramatist,  'specially  dramatist, 
that  the  world  as  it  recollects  itself  has  ever  seen.  By  virtue  of  bis  Jew 
blood,  just  a  little,  little  drop,  he'll  be  a  musician  and  a  painter,  too. 
At  present  there  is  too  much  balcony  and  too  little  Romeo  in  the  life 
plays  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Later  on,  when  the  proportion  is  ad- 
justed and  he  sees  the  possibilities  of  his  land,  he  will  produce  things 
that  will  make  the  effete  East  stare.  He  will  also  be  a  complex  and 
highly  composite  administrator.  There  is  nothing  known  to  man  that 
he  will  not  be,  and  his  country  will  sway  the  world  with  one  foot  as  a 
mafi  tilts  a  seesaw  plank  1  You  wait  and  see.  Sixty  million  people, 
chiefly  of  English  instincts,  who  are  trained  from  youth  to  believe  that 
nothing  is  impossible,  don't  slink  through  the  centuries  like  Russian 
peasantry.  They  are  bound  to  leave  their  mark  somewhere,  and  don't 
you  forget  it. 

Kipling's  two  volumes  contain  "The  Letters  of  Marque," 
"The  City  of  Dreadlul  Night,"  and  other  sketches  of  life 
and  scenes  in  India  which  hitherto  have  been  practically  un- 
attainable. Inasmuch,  however,  as  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less be  most  interested  in  his  experiences  in  this  country,  we 
have  confined  our  extracts  to  his  "  American  Notes." 

Published   by  Doubleday  &   McClure    Co.,  New  York ; 
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Fridtjof  Nansen's  sharp  eye  for  the  money  side  of  his 

ventures  has  won  him  the  nickname  of  "  Finanzen  Nansen" 

in    Norway.     He  has    bought  a  number  of  farms    in   the 

Numedal,  near  the  Telemarken  jn  the  Christiana  district, 

which  he  is  making  into  a  large  estate,  and  has  purchased  a 

summer  hotel  for  his  manor  house.  ,.h„. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  latest  gift  is  one  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  new  en- 
gineering laboratory. 

The  civil  authorities  of  Santiago  on  June  13th  re-named 
one  of  the  city  streets  after  General  Wood,  bestowing  upon 
it  his  Christian  name  as  well.  They  propose  to  name  the 
road  over  which  the  American  troops  entered  the  city  after 
the  surrender  "  Shafter  Avenue." 

The  other  day,  the  Earl  of  Perth,  the  oldest  peer  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  celebrated  his  ninety-second  birthday. 
Among  the  earl's  other  titles  are  included  Hereditary  Thane 
of  Lennox,  and  Hereditary  Steward  of  Monteith  and  Strath- 
earn,  and,  while  fourteenth  Earl  of  Perth,  he  is  sixth  Earl 
of  Melfort. 

John  Armstrong  Chanler,  former  husband  of  Arne'lie 
Rives  now  the  wife  of  Prince  Troubetskoy,  who  has  been 
an  inmate  of  Bloomingdale  Insane  Asylum  since  1897,  has 
finally  been  declared  incompetent  by  a  New  York  sheriff's 
jury,  and  an  application  for  a  committee  of  his  person  and 
estate  will  now  be  made  to  the  supreme  court. 

Princess  HeMene  of  Orleans,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta 
and  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  has  sold  a  considerable 
part  of  the  valuables  in  her  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Paris 
houses,  and  placed  the  money  thus  realized  at  the  disposal 
of  her  brother  to  be  used  in  the  Orleanist  cause.  The  pict- 
ures and  statuary  have  been  purchased  by  various  museums 
of  art  and  by  English  and  American  collectors  of  objects  of 
art. 

Prince  Luigi,  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  who  is  now  on  his 
way  to  the  North  Pole,  sailed  in  his  ship,  Stella  Polare,  on 
June  1 2th  from  Chris'.iana,  Norway.  He  is  accompanied  by 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Italy,  who  will  go  with 
him  as  far  as  North  Cape.  Prince  Luigi  is  taking  with  him 
twenty-one  persons,  including  Count  Quiri,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Italian  navy,  Dr.  Cavilli-Molinelli,  two  Italian  sailors, 
four  guides,  ten  Norwegian  sailors,  and  one  Esquimau. 

Miss  Selina  Fitzherbert  Fox  recently  took  honors  in  the 
examination  for  bachelor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Durham,  in  England.  She  headed  the  list  of  candidates, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  herself,  were  all  men.  Miss  Fox 
studied  at  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  and 
at  the  College  of  Medicine,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  five  years  that  the  qualification  has  been 
open  to  women  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  privi- 
lege. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  just  before  her  death,  put  her  foot  down 
on  a  scheme  of  the  woman  agitators  to  make  use  of  her 
fame  for  their  own  ends.  The  picture  she  sent  to  this  year's 
Salon  was  the  first  she  had  exhibited  in  many  years.  The 
"Femininistes"  thereupon  assailed  the  jury  with  demands 
that  the  "  Medal  of  Honor  "  should  be  awarded  to  her,  be- 
cause she  was  a  woman.  The  artist  wrote  a  note  to  the  jury 
forbidding  the  use  of  her  name,  "  as  it  would  be  ridiculous 
that  the  insignificant  picture  I  exhibit  this  year  should  re- 
ceive so  high  an  honor." 

The  story  is  told  of  General  William  Ludlow,  now  mili- 
tary governor  of  Havana,  that  when,  he  was  stationed  at 
Detroit,  some  years  ago,  in  charge  of  river  and  harbor 
work,  he  was  visited  by  a  contractor  who  wanted  to  do  some 
government  work.  With  his  visiting  -  card,  by  way  of 
further  introduction,  the  contractor  put  down  on  the  table  a 
crisp  fifty-dollar  bill.  Ludlow  made  no  sign  as  to  whether 
he  had  noticed  this  or  not  ;  but  saying  they  had  better 
smoke  while  talking,  drew  forth  two  cigars  and  gave  the 
contractor  one  of  them.  Then,  turning  to  the  table  and 
not  seeing  a  match,  he  took  the  fifty-dollar  note,  twisted  it 
into  a  lighter,  set  it  aflame  at  the  open  grate  fire,  and  lit 
his  cigar  with  it  slowly  and  carefully.  Then  he  banded  the 
burning  stump  of  the  bill  to  the  contractor. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  has  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  the  famous  case  of  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  fighting  for  twenty  years  to  have  her 
title  perfected  to  part  of  the  old  Gage  farm  in  Chicago,  now 
valued  at  one  million  dollars  or  more,  upholding  her  claims 
to  the  property.  When  notified  of  the  court's  decision  in 
her  favor,  she  made  this  characteristic  remark  :  "  This  suit 
is  a  part  of  the  almost  ceaseless  litigation  which  began  one 
year  before  my  father's  death,  in  1865,  and  has  pursued  me 
ever  since.  I  do  not  court  public  notoriety,  but  never  shirk 
my  duty  when  I  feel  that  I  am  being  persecuted.  The 
judges  of  our  courts  are  all  right  when  you  can  get  at  them, 
but  the  lawyers  hamper  litigants  where  money  is  involved. 
They  want  it  all.  I  am  a  thoroughly  determined  woman,  and 
the  entire  Seventh  Regiment  with  shotted  guns  can  not  keep 
me  off  when  once  I  start  in  to  defend  my  just  rights." 

King  Albert  of  Saxony,  who  celebrated  his  seventy-first 
birthday  last  April,  is  now  one  of  the  grand  old  men  of 
Germany,  and  he  is  well  entitled  to  the  epithet.  For  he  is 
perhaps  the  soberest  and  wisest  soldier-sovereign  in  all  the 
Fatherland,  much  beloved  of  the  emperor,  who  went  to 
Dresden  to  congratulate  him  in  person.  The  one  mistake 
of  his  life  was  to  side  with  the  Austrians  in  1866,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  Prussia  he  more  than  atoned  for  this  by  his  cham- 
pionship of  a  united  Germany  in  1S70,  when  he  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Meuse,  and  held  the  most  important  section 
in  the  circle  of  the  investment  at  Paris.  King  Albert,  Prince 
Albrecht  of  Prussia,  and  Count  Blumenthal  are  now  the 
only  field-marshals  surviving  from  the  great  war.  In  the 
early  'eighties  the  queen  sent  over  the  Earl  of  Fife  at  the 
head  of  a  special  mission  to  invest  her  royal  Saxon  kinsman 
with  the  Garter.  On  his  death-bed,  the  Emperor  Frederick 
committed  his  son  and  heir  to  the  special  care  of  his  uncle, 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  and 
the  impetuous  young  emperor  has  always  shown  himself 
singularly  amenable  to  advice  from  those  two  Nestors  of 
the  Fatherland. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  26,  1899. 


WARRIORS    WHO    WRITE. 


Isobel  Strong  Commends  the  Stories   by  Sailors  and  Soldiers— De- 
scriptions Worthy  of  Their  Deeds— Appreciation  of  Those 
Who  Are  Able  to  Tell  All  About  It. 

Francis  WilsoD,  New  York's  most  famous  comic-opera 
comedian,  who  has  recently  been  playing  in  "  Erminie  "  at 
the  Casino,  sings  a  topical  song  to  the  effect  that  Admiral 
Dewey  is  the  only  man  who  went  out  to  fight,  did  great 
things,  "  and  then  shut  up  about  it  "  ;  which  is  highly  credit- 
able to  our  admiral,  but  hardly  fair  toward  others,  as  it  casts 
a  slur  upon  every  sailor  and  soldier  who  has  written  his 
experience  for  the  magazines.  The  music-hall  singers, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  a  theme,  have  rung  the  changes  upon 
this  subject  until  it  is  worn  threadbare.  The  funny  para- 
graphers  have  been  grinding  out  jokes  for  some  time  about 
the  writing  hero.  The  gallant  warriors  are  described  as 
straining  every  nerve  to  write  up  the  story  of  their  own 
brave  deeds  and  get  into  the  papers  ahead  of  the  rest,  until 
the  great  unthinking,  who  follow  blindly  the  opinion  prepared 
for  them  by  others,  say  with  one  accord  :  "  How  sickening 
these  stories  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  are  !  Why  can't 
they  shut  up  about  it?" 

In  this  republican  country  of  ours,  where  we  are  all  more 
or  less  on  the  same  equality,  we  take  a  deep  interest  in  each 
other.  It  is  only  by  accident  that  one  is  raised  through 
circumstances  above  the  heads  of  his  fellows  ;  and  to  show 
that  he  understands  that  himself,  he  climbs  down  and  tells 
us  all  about  it  in  a  frank  and  manly  way. 

Suppose  the  sons  of  a  big  Western  family  should  go  out 
and  kill  a  bear.  When  they  came  home  all  the  other 
brothers  and  sisters  would  crowd  around,  and  the  old  people, 
not  forgetting  Uncle  Jim  and  the  baby,  to  hear  all  about  it. 
"  Begin  at  the  beginning  ! "  they  would  cry,  in  eager  excite- 
ment, "  don't  leave  out  a  thing  !  "  In  just  such  a  spirit 
have  our  fighting  men  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  telling 
us,  through  the  magazines,  "  all  about  it." 

The  men  of  our  country  feel  responsible  personally  for  the 
conduct  of  a  war,  just  as  they  do  for  the  laws  that  are  passed 
by  State  and  country.  The  corner  -  groceryman  looks 
troubled  at  the  name  of  the  Philippines  and  wags  bis  head, 
hoping  that  we  are  doing  right  out  there ;  every  man 
you  speak  to  on  the  subject  looks  shame-faced  and  apologetic 
about  Samoa,  and  often,  following  the  newspaper  formula 
laid  down  for  him,  says  "  he'd  like  to  take  the  Germans 
down  a  peg  1  " 

The  women  of  America  follow  the  political  policy  of 
the  government  as  closely  as  the  men,  and  it  is  not  always 
the  head  of  the  family  who  gets  the  morning  paper  first  I 
know  a  household  of  three  women  and  two  men  where  five 
newspapers  are  taken,  so  that  each  may  have  the  morning 
news  at  breakfast.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that,  individually 
and  collectively,  men  and  women  alike,  we  want  to  know  all 
that  is  going  on.  If  an  African  explorer  comes  home  from 
unusual  expeditions,  or  the  traveler  returns  from  the  polar 
regions,  we  wait  expectantly  for  the  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine that  contains  his  own  account  of  his  exploits.  The 
great  inventors  tell  us,  more  or  less  entertainingly,  of  their 
new  and  wonderful  contrivances  ;  actors,  with  books  about 
their  stage  experiences  ;  even  a  President  has  condescended 
to  write  a  paper  for  a  certain  weekly  describing  the  White 
House  from  the  inside. 

After  the  war  nobody  objected — in  fact,  we  were  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  letters  printed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  telling  of  their  adventures.  Why, 
then,  should  we  suddenly  turn  upon  the  captains  and 
colonels  and  scorn  them  for  doing  the  same  thing  ?  "  The 
Story  of  the  Captains  "  now  running  in  a  magazine  is  very 
good  reading  :  each  man  tells  in  a  straightforward  and 
sailorly  way  where  he  was  and  what  his  ship  was  doing 
when  Admiral  Cervera  steamed  out  of  Santiago  Bay.  Each 
comments  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  alacrity  and  obedience 
of  his  own  men,  and  praises  the  dash  and  valor  of  the  other 
ships  ;  and  through  all  the  stories  one  reads  of  their  admira- 
tion for  the  despairing  courage  of  the  enemy.  In  not  one 
of  the  papers  is  there  a  false  note.  They  present  the  in- 
spiring picture  of  fighting  men  doing  their  stern  duty  with 
wonderful  nerve  and  discipline,  and  yet,  at  the  first  signs  of 
surrender,  rescuing  and  helping  their  enemies  with  equal 
bravery  and  enthusiasm. 

Commander  Taylor,  of  the  Indiana,  writes  :  "  But  enough 
has  been  said  and  written  elsewhere  to  convince  the  humane 
and  the  merciful,  and  especially  our  gentle  countrywomen, 
that  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Indiana,  as  well  as  all  her 
consorts,  were  as  helpful  and  kind  to  the  vanquished  after 
the  battle  as  they  had  been  relentless  a  few  hours  before  in 
compelling  their  surrender  to  our  victorious  arms."  That  is 
a  message  that  shows  better  than  volumes  could  express  the 
influence  of  women  in  America  ;  this  man's  first  thought 
when  the  fight  ended  was  to  assure  his  countrywomen  that 
he  deserved  well  of  them.  If  we  discourage  our  fighting- 
men  from  writing  for  the  magazines,  who  will  tell  us  the 
noble  and  inspiring  stories?  We  shall  be  left  to  the  news- 
paper reporters,  who  have  shown  us,  by  their  treatment  of 
Hobson,  what  they  can  do  to  a  brave  and  inoffensive  man. 
Who  can  read  without  a  throb  of  pride  for  his  country, 
of  smoky,  powder-begrimed  sailors  cheering  Captain  Eulate 
as  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  over  the  side  of  the  Iowa  ? 
Or  the  burial  of  the  Spanish  dead  from  the  same  ship  : 
"There  were  received  on  board  the  bodies  of  five  dead 
sailors,  who  died  in  our  boats  after  being  taken  from  the 
water.  These  bodies  were  placed  on  the  quarter-deck, 
covered  with  the  Spanish  flag,  and  preparations  made  to 
bury  them  with  the  same  ceremony  that  would  have  attended 
the  funeral  of  our  own  dead."  Who  could  tell  us  a  story 
like  that  but  the  captain  himself  ?  What  newspaper  reporter 
at  the  war  has  told  anything  so  stirring  ? 

I,  f  .r  one,  would  never  have  known  that  such  things  as 
"battle-flags"  existed.  I  had  heard  ever  since  I  was  a 
child  of  the  old  battle -flags  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
bar     thought  it  meant  flags  that  had  been  in  action.     Cap- 


tain Philip  writes  :  "  Lieutenant  Heilner  suddenly  looked 
aloft.  There  was  the  old  Texas  pottering  along  grimly 
without  any  insignia  of  war,  except  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
its  usual  place  at  the  stern.  'Where  are  our  battle-flags?  ' 
he  cried.  '  I  guess  they  won't  have  any  misconception  about 
our  being  in  battle,'  I  remarked,  as  one  of  our  6-inch  shells 
threw  up  a  column  of  spray  that  seemed  to  fall  over  the 
Teresa's  deck.  But  he  wanted  battle-flags.  'What's  a 
battle  without  battle-flags?'  he  demanded,  and  hurried  a 
messenger  after  them  .  .  .  and  at  last  we  got  our  battle-flags 
up.  I  don't  know  that  the  Texas  fought  any  better  after 
that,  but  the  lieutenant  was  certainly  happier."  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  article,  I,  and  surely  many  besides  myself, 
would  never  have  known  that  there  exists  such  romantic 
things  as  battle-flags. 

Colonel  Wood's  description  of  Santiago  "since  the  sur- 
render" is  of  intense  interest.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
Colonel  Wood  should  not  tell  the  story  of  his  rescuing  San- 
tiago from  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever?  Are  we  not  all 
deeply  interested  in  this  problem  and  the  manner  of  its 
carrying  out  ? 

Then  there  is  Colonel  Roosevelt's  story  of  the  Rough 
Riders.  The  individual  character  sketches  of  the  dare-devil 
men  who  made  up  his  company  ;  the  Princeton  and  Yale 
foot-ball  players  ;  the  Harvard  base  -  ball  captain  ;  the 
planters  from  Louisiana  and  the  cow  punchers  and  Indian 
scouts  from  the  Far  West  ;  how  well  he  describes  them  all  ! 
He  knew  every  man  in  his  company,  as  a  leader  should,  and 
he  understood  and  could  write  about  them. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see,  in  all  these  stories,  how  well  the 
men  of  the  sword  can  handle  the  pen.  They  tell  us,  in 
simple  language,  with  no  word-painting  or  sensational  efforts, 
the  things  we  want  to  know  ;  and  if  I  were  making  up  a 
topical  song,  it  would  go  something  like  this  : 

Wherever  you  may  be 

Take  note  of  all  you  see, 
No  matter  what  the  papers  say  about  it. 

For  when  you  fight  the  fleets, 

Or  clear  Havana's  streets, 
O  captains,  write  and  tell  us  all  about  it  1 

New  York,  June  12,  1899.  Isobel  Strong. 

m  ■  m  

SPIRIT    OF    SONG. 

O  where,  O  where, 

Into  the  blue  engirdling  vasts  of  air, 

As  fair  and  evanescent  as  the  dawn, 

0  blithe  and  winged  spirit,  art  thou  gone, 
And  why  so  far  withdrawn  ? 

Of  yore,  of  yore. 

When  sea  and  shore 

Were  glad  with  summer  or  with  winter  frore, 

1  knew  thy  radiant  presence  eve  and  morn ; 
Now  am  I  lone  and  lorn  I 

From  day  to  day 

I  wait  thy  coming  in  the  old  sweet  way, — 
Thy  zephyr-soft  surprisings  grave  or  gay ; 
Thy  tremulous  minors  and  thy  majors  bold  ; 
Thy  melodies  manifold ! 

Return,  return, 

O  thou  for  whom  I  yearn  1 

Gladden  my  heart,  as  doth  the  stir  of  spring, 

The  earth,  with  vernal  hopes  on  fairy  wing, 

All  clearly  cadencing  1 

So  shall  I  know 

Once  more  the  ecstasy,  the  thrill,  the  glow, 
That  lifts  above  the  whelm  and  surge  of  strife 
Wherewith  the  rondure  of  our  days  is  rife, — 
So  shall  I  touch  the  haloed  heights  of  life  1 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  Ike  Dial. 

The  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  will  go  the  way  of 
many  historical  fables,  if  archaeologists  agree  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  Forum.  A  little  while 
ago  a  black  stone,  believed  to  be  the  "  Lapis  niger  "  that 
marked  the  "  burial-place  "  of  Romulus,  was  found.  They 
have  now  dug  under  the  stone  and  unearthed,  amid  many 
votive  offerings,  a  cippus  of  tufa  rock  marked  with  an  alpha- 
betic inscription.  This  is  declared  to  be  in  Achaean  char- 
acters, the  earliest  known,  which  may  give  a  Greek  origin  to 
Rome,  like  that  of  Cumae  and  Marseilles,  dating  some  cent- 
uries before  the  traditional  "  year  of  the  city,"  753  before 
Christ.  jd^ 
^  •  m> 

The  Meeker  grove  of  redwood  trees  on  the  Russian 
River,  in  Sonoma  County,  has  been  bought  for  $27,500  by 
the  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco.  The  action  of  the 
club  in  preserving  this  beautiful  grove,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  redwood  zone  of  California,  will  be  com- 
mended by  all  who  have  seen  the  place.  It  is  only  three 
hours'  travel  from  San  Francisco.  The  "high  jinks  "  of  the 
club  have  taken  place  there  for  several  years,  and  the  next 
will  be  held  in  the  grove  on  Saturday,  July  22d.  jkhlrt 


To  the  abuse  of  the  piano,  chlorosis  and  neurosis  in  young 
girls  are  to  be  attributed  largely,  according  to  Dr.  Waetz- 
hold.  Out  of  one  thousand  girls  practicing  before  they  are 
twelve  years  of  age,  six  hundred  suffer  from  nervous  dis- 
orders later  in  life.  The  violin  is  more  disastrous  in  its 
effects,  but  fewer  girls  practice  on  that  instrument  The 
doctor  gives  no  statistics  as  to  the  effect  on  the  nerves  of 
persons  compelled  to  listen  to  the  practicing.  jlhlrt 


An  executive  order  has  been  issued  from  Washington 
authorizing  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  Cuba  to  fly  the 
American  flag  above  the  distinctive  signal,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  treaty,  has  assumed  the  obligations  that 
may  result  from  the  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Cuba,  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  jlh„ 

A  report  to  the  Boston  health  department,  made  by  Dr. 
Hill,  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  infectious  diseases,  par- 
ticularly diphtheria  and  tuberculosis,  being  conveyed  from 
one  user  of  the  telephone  to  a  subsequent  user.  Dr.  Hill 
recommends  the  use  of  a  liquid  disinfectant.  He  also  sug- 
gests that  the  receiver  be  cleaned  and  disinfected.  JlW1 


BERNHARDT'S    HAMLET. 

It    Is  French,   Rather   than    Danish,   but  the    Parisians    Like    It- 
How  She  Treats  Certain  Scenes— Two  Critics  Fight  a 
Duel  Over  It. 


I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  prefer  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
Hamlet  to  others  I  have  seen,  but  it  is  certainly  original 
and,  so  long  as  one  is  under  the  spell  of  her  fascinating  per- 
sonality, it  is  convincing.  Like  every  one  else  in  the  typical 
first-night  audience  that  filled  the  theatre  on  Saturday  night, 
I  was  carried  away  by  the  marvelous  art  of  her  acting  ; 
but,  now,  on  more  sober  reflection,  I  think  that  there  were  a 
feminine  element  in  the  impersonation  and  a  modern,  emi- 
nently French  quality  in  the  presentation  of  the  play  which 
are  foreign  to  what  Shakespeare  intended. 

In  Bernhardt's  hands  the  melancholy  Dane  becomes  a 
youth  of  twenty,  restless  through  his  neurotic  temperament 
and  blasi  with  a  natural  philosophy  that  has  not  been  tried 
by  life,  but  simply  fostered  in  the  hot-house  atmosphere  of 
a  court.  And  it  is  just  here  that  Bernhardt's  conception  of 
the  play  differs  from  those  presented  heretofore.  Some  of 
the  stage  mountings  are  magnificent,  but  it  is  the  beautiful 
magnificence  of  Southern  Europe,  not  the  rude  magnificence 
of  the  cold  north.  So  her  Hamlet  himself  is  southern  and 
subtle,  instead  of  being  a  man  of  primal  passions  curbed 
by  the  mysticism  and  superstition  of  the  Dane  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  new  version  of  the  play,  I  should  say  at  once,  is  a 
very  close  one.  There  are  some  cuts,  notably  in  Ophelia's 
scenes,  which  are  the  least  comprehensible  parts  of  the  play 
to  French  minds  ;  but  the  translation,  which  is  in  prose  and 
was  done  by  Eugene  Morand  and  Marcel  Schwab,  is  well 
done  and  almost  absolutely  literal.  Thus  "  The  native  hue 
of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  is 
rendered  "  Le  teint  naturel  de  la  resolution  s'etoile  sous 
l'ombre  pale  de  la  pensee,"  and  even  the  play  upon  words  in 
"  A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind  "  is  retained  by 
"  Un  peu  plus  que  germain  mais  moms  que  du  rneme 
germe."  The  famous  soliloquy,  beginning  "  To  be  or  not 
to  be,"  was  treated  in  the  main  as  other  Hamlets  have 
treated  it,  but  in  other  places  Sarah  was  eminently  modern 
and  French.  The  advice  to  the  players,  for  example,  was 
given  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  Bernhardt  were  rehearsing 
her  own  company. 

But  the  most  characteristic  innovation  was  in  the  play  scene. 
Here  the  king,  instead  of  being  on  a  level  with  the  players, 
sits  in  a  balcony  above  them.  Hamlet  at  one  side  toys  with 
Ophelia's  golden  hair,  making  with  it  a  screen  to  hide  his 
face  as  he  watches  the  king  ;  and,  as  the  climax  approaches, 
he  glides  toward  the  balcony,  and  suddenly  surmounting  the 
balustrade  he  snatches  a  flam'ng  torch  from  an  attendant 
and  thrusts  it  almost  against  the  terror-stricken  man's  face  as 
he  looks  into  his  eyes  with  a  soul-piercing  gaze.  Again, 
Hamlet's  death  is  striking.  As  the  blood  slowly  trickles 
from  the  wound  in  his  sword-hand,  Hamlet  seems  slowly  to 
be  overcome  by  the  subtle  poison.  Supported  by  the  arms 
of  Horatio  and  others,  he  dies  standing,  murmuring,  "  Oh, 
I  die,  Horatio  ;  the  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrows  my 
spirit,"  and  as  the  drums  and  fife  sound,  the  body  is  borne 
out  on  a  great  steel  shield  supported  by  four  soldiers. 

The  critics  are  in  ecstasies  over  the  production,  and  ac- 
claim it  as  Bernhardt's  greatest  triumph.  She  herself 
declares  it  is  the  result  of  three  years'  study,  and  that  she  is 
still  working  on  it,  and  does  not  expect  to  master  it  thor- 
oughly for  another  year  yet.  But  the  public  is  more  than 
satisfied  with  her  new  creation,  and  fills  the  theatre  nightly. 
But  while  the  critics  praise  the  divine  Sarah,  they  are 
not  all  of  one  mind  upon  minor  points.  Bernhardt 
dresses  her  Hamlet  in  the  black  doublet  and  hose  of 
a  student  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  crowns  him  with 
a  wig  of  blonde  locks  that  fall  to  his  shoulders.  This 
brought  up  the  old  question  as  to  whether  Hamlet  was  fat 
and  lair  or  thin  and  dark.  Catulle  Mendes  and  Georges 
Vanor,  both  eminent  critics  and  both  friends  of  the  actress, 
held  opposite  opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  discussion 
waxed  so  hot  that  they  came  to  blows  over  it.  This  led,  of 
course,  to  a  duel,  but  the  duel,  contrary  to  recent  usage,  was 
not  bloodless.  Mendes,  in  fact,  received  the  point  of  his 
adversary's  sword  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  is  now  laid 
up  for  repairs.  But  the  two  critics  are  reconciled,  Sarah  is 
proud  of  them  both,  and  the  incident  has  added  to  the 
riclame  of  the  tragedienne's  latest  venture. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  Shakesperean  production  of 
Bernhardt's  is  another  at  the  Come'die  -  Francaise — M. 
Aicard's  version  of  "  Othello,"  with  Mounet-Sully  as  the 
jealous  Moor.  M.  Aicard  has  preserved  the  traditions  of 
the  House  of  Moliere,  putting  his  translation  into  rhymed 
Alexandrines,  in  reciting  which  the  actors  can  employ  the 
sing-song  style  of  elocution  that  has  become  classic  on  the 
French  stage.  This  detracts  seriously  from  the  strength  of 
the  performance.  Thus,  Shakespeare's  vivid  phrase,  "  the 
hills  of  seas,  Olympus-high,"  is  diluted  into  "montaignes 
d'eau."  The  acting  is  better  than  the  races  of  Southern  Europe 
have  usually  accorded  Shakespeare.  Mounet-Sully  does  not 
endow  Othello  with  the  whirlwind  of  animal  passion  so 
often  ascribed  to  the  Moorish  lover  by  the  Italian  actors. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Othello  is  different  from  the  Venetians 
among  whom  he  finds  himself,  but  in  all  his  love  and  jeal- 
ousy he  is  still  a  man.  He  never  descends  to  the  mere  blind 
lust  to  kill,  but  is  goaded  to  it  by  his  love.  Desdemona,  too, 
is  well  presented  at  the  hands  of  Mile.  Lara.  She  realizes 
all  the  sweet  and  gentle  charm  of  Shakespeare's  heroine. 
Iago  is,  to  my  mind,  the  least  acceptably  acted  character  in 
the  play.  M.  Paul  Mounet  makes  him  neither  the  subtle 
Italian  villain  whom  Edwin  Booth  realized  so  completely 
nor  the  bluff  and  evil-minded  underling  of  M.  Maucel.  He 
is,  in  fact,  a  morose  man,  planning  and  effecting  evil  with 
an  evident  intent  that  would  not  have  deceived  the  most 
blindly  trusting  of  modern  sons  of  Ham,  let  alone  the  Moor 
whom  Shakespeare  drew.  St.   Martin. 

Paris,  May  26,  1899. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


OUR    NAVY    IN    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

■When  Warships  Were  Sailiog-Vessels— More  Officers  than  Men- 
Victory  of  the  First  Iron-Clad— Naval  Battles  on 
the  Mississippi  River. 


Spirited  descriptions  of  our  few  important  naval  engage- 
ments have  been  written  and  published  over  and  over,  but 
until  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  brought  out  "  The  Navy  in  the 
Civil  War,"  there  was  no  complete  history  of  that  branch  of 
our  fighting  forces  during  the  great  conflict.  The  work  is  in 
three  volumes,  the  subject  being  presented  naturally  in  three 
divisions:  "The  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers,"  "  The  Atlan- 
tic Coast,"  and  "The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters."  The  first 
volume  is  by  James  Russell  Soley,  professor  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  his  view  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
blockading  vessels  is  comprehensive  and  appreciative. 
Rear-Admiral  Ammen  is  the  author  of  the  second  volume, 
and  his  narrative  includes  the  attacks  on  the  fortifications  of 
the  Southern  coast.  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  con- 
cludes the  story  of  the  war,  and  his  volume  on  the  battles  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  all.     It  is  graphic  and  complete. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  navy  and  its  officers 
were  not  in  that  condition  of  readiness  for  active  operations 
which  is  essential.  Professor  Soley  thus  describes  the  gov- 
erning force  : 

The  spirit  of  routine  had  for  thirty  years  pervaded  the  naval  estab- 
lishment, and  the  change  could  not  be  effected  in  a  day.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  navy  had  been  to  preserve  traditions,  and  to  repress  in- 
dividuality in  the  junior  officers.  Men  thought  alike,  talked  alike,  and 
acted  alike.  The  officers  in  active  service,  grown  old  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  but  little  encouraged  to  exercise  their  powers  of  volition, 
had  come  to  regard  themselves  as  part  of  a  machine,  and  to  wait  for  the 
orders  of  their  superior.  As  a  general  thing,  the  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility was  neither  desired  nor  permitted  p-  and  the  subordinate 
who  presumed,  even  in  an  emergency,  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment, 
was  apt  to  bring  down  upon  himself  official  censure.  It  is  related  of 
one  of  the  captains  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned courage,  that  when  he  fell  in  with  the  Manassas  he  hailed  ship 
after  ship  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  admiral  to  run  her  down. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  trained  seamen  for  the  navy 
was  very  great : 

Large  bounties  were  offered  by  State  and  local  authorities  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  army,  and  transfers  between  the  two  services  were  not 
authorized  bylaw.  When  the  draft  was  established,  mariners  were  sub- 
jected to  it  like  other  citizens,  without  regard  to  the  service  which  they 
would  prefer,  or  for  which  they  might  be  specially  fitted.  In  assigning 
the  quotas  to  each  locality,  no  allowance  was  made  to  maritime  com- 
munities for  the  seamen  they  had  furnished,  so  that  they  were  forced, 
in  self-defense,  to  send  their  sea-faring  population  into  the  army.  In 
1864  a  law  was  passed  correcting  these  evils  ;  but  meantime  the  navy 
suffered,  and  vessels  were  occasionally  unable  to  go  to  sea  for  want  of 
men.  As  the  necessities  of  the  service  grew  more  pressing,  the  number 
of  men  in  the  navy  increased.  To  obtain  them  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  out  extraordinary  inducements,  and  in  the  last  months  bounties  as 
high  as  one  thousand  dollars  were  offered  and  paid  for  a  single  sea- 
man. In  March,  1861,  there  were  only  207  trained  seamen  in  the  navy 
in  all  the  ports  and  receiving-ships  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  When  the 
war  ended  there  were  51,500  men  in  the  service. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
may  be  comprehended  by  a  glance  at  the  fleet : 

Of  the  ninety  names  borne  on  the  Navy  Register  in  1861,  fifty  were 
those  of  vessels  of  the  older  type — ships-of- the- line,  frigates,  sloops,  and 
brigs.  Several  of  the  liners  were  still  on  the  stocks,  never  having  been 
completed.  The  others  were  notable  ships  in  their  day,  but  their  day 
was  past  and  gone  forever.  The  list  of  frigates  was  headed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  United  States,  built  originally  in  the  last  century, 
and  rendered  famous  by  the  victories  of  1812.  Others  had  been  built 
within  a  more  recent  period,  but  the  type  had  not  been  materially 
altered.  The  frigates  were  useful  as  receiving  and  practice  ships,  but  as 
far  as  war-service  was  concerned  they  had  only  a  historic  value.  But 
little  more  could  be  said  of  the  sloops  and  brigs,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  sailing  fleet  were  store-ships.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  officers  in  command,  of  steamers  who  had 
never  served  on  steamers  before,  and  who  were  far  more  anxious  about 
their  boilers  than  about  their  enemy.  As  naval  science  had  advanced 
more  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  in  the  two  hundred  years  pre- 
ceding, more  than  half  the  vessels  on  the  navy  list  had  become  suddenly 
useless,  and  the  effective  force  was  narrowed  down  to  the  forty  that  had 
steam  as  a  motive  power. 

Great  as  was  the  task  before  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  preparing  for  a  naval  war,  it  was  as  nothing  to  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  latter  had  a  small  number  of  trained 
officers  who  had  resigned  from  the  navy  to  take  sides  with 
the  South,  but  no  seamen,  nor  anything  else  in  the  shape  of 
a  navy  : 

The  administration  made  tremendous  efforts  to  create  a  navy  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  it  found  itself 
checked  and  hampered  at  every  turn.  By  dint  of  using  everything  it 
could  lay  hands  on,  it  got  together  in  the  beginning  a  small  and 
scattered  fleet,  which  had  hardly  the  semblance  of  a  naval  force. 
Six  of  the  revenue  -  cutters  came  early  into  its  possession.  The 
steam-battery  Fulton  was  seized  at  Pensacola  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  to  complete  and  equip  her.  Encouragement  was 
given  to  private  enterprise  by  Davis's  immediate  adoption  of  the  plan 
of  issuing  letters  of  marque.  It  was  recognized  that  one  of  the  most 
vulnerable  points  on  the  Union  side-  lay  in  its  commerce,  and  it  was 
against  commerce  alone  that  the  insurgent  navy  throughout  the  war 
was  able  to  sustain  the  offensive.  The  Federal  Government  could  not 
retaliate,  because  there  was  no  commerce  to  retaliate  upon.  The 
carrying  trade  of  the  South  was  in  foreign  hands,  and  the  only  way  to 
assail  it  was  by  establishing  a  blockade  which  affixed  to  it  an  illegal 
character.  Powerless  to  raise  the  blockade  of  their  own  coast,  and 
much  less  establish  one  at  the  North,  the  Confederates  confined  their 
aggressions  chiefly  to  merchant  vessels  ;  and  having,  by  the  address  of 
their  agents,  and  the  negligence  of  the  English  authorities,  secured  a 
few  cruisers  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  they  inflicted  injuries  on  the 
American  merchant  marine  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective — that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  the  coast  of  an  enemy,  or  to  create  an  evident  danger  in 
entering  or  leaving  the  port.  Hampton  Roads,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  were  the  first  ports 
blockaded : 

There  were  four  principal  points  which  served  as  intermediaries  for 
the  neutral  trade  with  the  South — Bermuda,  Nassau,  Havana,  andMata- 
moras.  Of  these  Nassau  was  the  most  prominent,  situated  on  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Florida.  Florida,  however,  was  not  the  objective  point  of  the  lead- 
ing blockade-runners.  It  had  neither  suitable  harbors,  nor  connection 
with  the  interior.  Nassau  was  a  place  of  no  special  importance  before 
the  war.  Its  inhabitants  lived  chiefly  by  fishing  and  wrecking.  But 
with  the  demands  of  the  moment  it  suddenly  became  a  commercial  em- 
porium. Its  harbor  was  crowded  with  shipping.  Its  wharves  were 
covered  with  cotton-bales  awaiting  transportation  to  Europe,  and  with 
merchandise  ready  to  be  shipped  for  the  blockaded  country.  Confed- 
erate agents  were  established  here,  and  took  charge  of  the  interests  of 
their  government  in  connection  with  the  contraband  trade.    Money 


quickly  earned  was  freely  spent,  and  the  war,  at  least  while  it  lasted,  en- 
riched the  community.  Bermuda  shared,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  the 
profits  of  the  blockade-running  traffic.  In  the  Gulf,  Havana  had  a  sim- 
ilar importance.  The  situation  of  Matamoras  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
It  was  the  only  town  of  any  importance  on  the  single  foreign  frontier  of 
the  Confederacy.  Situated  opposite  the  Texan  town  of  Brownsville,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  neutral  terri- 
tory, it  offered  peculiar  advantages  for  contraband  trade.  The  Rio 
Grande  could  not  be  blockaded.  The  sudden  growth  of  the  city  was  a 
notorious  fact,  as  was  also  the  cause  that  led  to  it,  yet  the  government 
could  not  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  unless  evidence  could  be  brought  to 
show  that  the  cargoes  were  really  destined  for  the  enemy.  Several  ves- 
sels bound  for  Matamoras  were  captured  and  sent  in,  but  in  most  of  the 
cases  the  prize  court  decreed  restitution. 

To  the  Confederates  belongs  the  honor  of  constructing 
the  first  ironclad  vessel  that  ever  won  a  naval  victory. 
They  began  preparation  for  the  Merrimac  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  1861,  while  the  contract  for  the  Monitor  was  not  com- 
pleted until  October  4th.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
Merrimac — or  the  Virginia,  as  she  was  commissioned  in 
her  new  form — was  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1862,  when  she 
came  from  Norfolk  and  attacked  the  Congress  and  Cumber- 
land^ lying  off  Newport  News,  their  ostensible  duty  being 
to  blockade  the  James  River,  though  it  is  not  clear  how  a 
sailing  vessel  at  anchor  could  be  of  any  use  for  this  purpose  : 

Soon  after  two  o'clock  the  Merrimac  opened  fire  with  grape  from  her 
bow  gun.  Passing  along  the  starboard  side  of  the  Congress,  whose 
shot  rebounded  from  her  iron  side  like  pebbles,  she  steered  directly  for 
the  Cumberland,  The  latter  received  her  with  a  discharge  of  shot 
which  entered  the  port,  knocked  off  the  muzzles  of  two  guns,  and 
killed  or  wounded  nineteen  men,  but  did  not  stop  her  progress.  Ap- 
proaching steadily,  bows  on,  she  raked  the  sloop  with  her  pivot  gun,  and 
keeping  her  way,  struck  her  full  under  the  starboard  fore-channels, 
delivering  her  fire  at  the  same  time.  The  force  of  the  blow  drove  the 
Merrimac 's  ram  sb  far  into  the  planking  that  it  was  wrenched  off  as 
she  withdrew  ;  and  a  hole  was  opened  in  the  side  or  the  Cumberland 
into  which  the  water  rushed  in  a  full  stream.  The  bow  of  the  Cumber- 
land immediately  began  to  settle,  and  her  fate  was  decided.  Neverthe- 
less she  continued  to  fight  with  the  persistence  and  energy  of  desperation. 
The  gun-crews  kicked  off  their  shoes  and  stripped  to  the  waist.  Never 
did  men  fight  with  more  spirit  and  hardihood  than  these  brave  fellows  of 
the  Cumberland  while  the  vessel  was  going  down.  Nor  was  it  a  mere 
idle  display  of  gallantry,  this  holding  on  to  the  last ;  for  in  these  days, 
in  naval  battles,  the  game  is  not  over  until  the  last  gun  is  fired,  and  a 
chance  shot  may  recover  the  day  for  a  seemingly  beaten  combatant. 
For  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  from  the  time  the  Cumberland  was 
struck  until  she  sank,  the  enemy's  fire  was  concentrated  upon  her  with 
fearful  effect,  A  last  return  shot  was  fired  as  the  ship  heeled  over  to 
port,  and  officers  and  crew  jumped  for  their  lives  into  the  water.  A 
moment  more  and  the  Cumberland,  with  her  ensign  still  flying  at  the 
peak,  sank  to  her  tops. 

The  Monitor  arrived  upon  the  scene  the  next  day,  and  the 
duel  between  two  iron-clads,  the  first  in  history,  has  been 
described  many  times.  It  was  not  only  the  most  moment- 
ous naval  event  of  the  war,  but  one  of  the  most  important 
in  naval  history,  as  it  was  a  revelation  of  new  powers  of 
offense  and  resistance,  and  made  all  the  warships  of  the 
world  out  of  date.  The  end  of  the  career  of  the  victorious 
Monitor  was  not  a  glorious  one.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  she  was  on  her  way  to  Beaufort,  N.  C,  in  tow  of  the 
Rhode  Island.  The  weather  had  grown  stoimy  and  a 
heavy  sea  was  on  which  the  iron-clad  could  not  ride  : 

Trenchard,  who  commanded  the  Rhode  Island,  stopped  his  vessel,  to 
see  if  the  Monitor  would  not  ride  more  easily  or  take  in  less  water,  but 
the  inert  mass  of  iron  only  fell  off  and  rolled  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  It  was  now  nearly  midnight,  and  the  ship  was  sinking.  The 
rising  water  had  put  out  the  fires,  the  engines  and  pumps  had  stopped. 
The  Rhode  Island's  cutter  took  off  a  boat-load  of  men  successfully,  but 
a  few  had  been  washed  overboard  and  twenty  or  so  remained  on  board 
waiting  for  the  boats  to  return.  Slowly  and  cautiously  the  last  boat  ap- 
proached, keeping  off  with  her  oars  from  the  side  of  the  iron-clad,  and 
while  Captain  Bankhead  held  the  painter  she  took  off  the  remnant  of 
the  crew,  all  but  a  few  poor  fellows  who,  dazed  and  terrified,  could  not 
be  made  to  leave  the  turret.  Last  of  all,  Bankhead  jumped  in  and  the 
boat  pulled  away.  A  few  moments  more  and  the  Monitor  slowly  settled 
and  disappeared. 

There  were  many  encounters  between  the  blockading  ves- 
sels and  the  blockade-runners,  though  there  was  no  great  de- 
struction, as  capture  was  always  the  object  of  the  forces  on 
guard : 

One  of  the  prettiest  captures  made  off  Wilmington  was  that  of  the 
Ella  and  Anna,  by  Acting-Master  Breck,  of  the  Niphon.  Breck  was 
an  officer  of  pluck  and  resource,  and  he  won  a  name  for  himself  by  his 
dashing  successes  on  the  Wilmington  blockade.  About  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  as  he  was  returning  along  the  shore  from  a  chase  near 
Masonboro  Inlet,  he  discovered  a  side-wheel  steamer  to  the  northward; 
stealing  along  toward  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Outside  of  her  lay  a 
blockader,  which  opened  on  her  with  grape,  and  the  blockade-runner, 
finding  herself  intercepted,  steered  directly  for  the  Niphon,  with  the  in- 
tention of  running  her  down.  Breck  saw  the  intention,  and  fixed  on  bis 
plan  in  an  instant.  Heading  for  the  steamer,  he  formed  his  boarders  on 
the  bow.  The  blockade-runner  dashed  on  at  full  speed  under  a  shower 
of  canister,  and  struck  him  a  blow  that  carried  away  his  bowsprit  and 
stem.  In  a  moment  bis  boarders  were  over  the  rail  and  on  the  deck  of 
the  blockade- runner,  and  a  few  seconds  made  her  a  prize.  She  had  on 
board  three  hundred  cases  of  Austrian  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  saltpetre, 
and  the  prize  sale  netted  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
The  Ella  and  Anna  was  taken  into  the  service,  and  in  the  next  year, 
under  her  new  name,  the  Malvern,  became  famous  as  the  flag-ship  of 
Admiral  Porter. 

Among  the  "commerce-destroyers"  put  afloat  by  the 
Confederate  government  was  the  Florida,  built  in  England. 
Her  capture  was  effected  in  Brazilian  waters,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  acquired  great  importance  : 

The  United  States  sloop-of-war  Wachusett,  Commander  Napoleon 
Collins,  was  lying  at  this  time  in  Bahia.  The  Florida  came  in  and 
anchored  near  the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Wachusett' s  berth. 
Immediately  after  her  arrival,  a  Brazilian  corvette,  in  apprehension  of  a 
disturbance,  took  a  position  between  the  two  vessels  and  near  the 
Florida.  The  Florida  had  received  permission  to  remain  in  port  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  Collins  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  or  capture 
her  before  the  time  arrived  for  her  departure.  Accordingly,  before  day- 
break in  the  morning,  he  got  under  way  and  crossed  the  bow  of  the 
Brazilian.  It  was  his  intention  to  run  the  Florida  down  and  sink  her  at 
her  anchor  :  but  the  plan  was  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  the  Wachu- 
sett's  bow,  striking  the  enemy  on  the  starboard  quarter,  cut  down  her 
bulwarks  and  carried  away  her  raizzenmast  and  main-yard,  but  did  not 
disable  her.  A  few  pistol  shots  were  fired  from  the  Florida,  as  the 
Wachusett  backed  off,  which  were  returned  with  a  volley  of  small  arms, 
and  with  a  discharge  from  two  of  the  broadside  guns.  The  Florida 
then  surrendered. 

The  captain  of  the  Brazilian  vessel  evidently  had  no  in- 
tention of  mixing  in  the  affair  seriously.  He  sent  a  boat  to 
protest,  and  on  its  return  fired  one  gun,  "  to  ratify  his  in- 
timation," as  he  expressed  it,  and  all  was  quiet  again  : 

The  Wachusett  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  with  her  prize,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  St.  Thomas  to  Hampton  Roads.  Here  the  Florida 
was  sunk,  according  to  the  official  declaration  of  the  United  States 
Government,  through  "  an  unforeseen  accident,"  after  a  collision  with 
an  army  transport.  The  capture  of  the  Florida  was  as  gross  and  de- 
liberate a  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  was  ever  committed  in 
any  age  or  country.  It  is  Idle  to  attempt  to  apologize  for  it,  or  to  ex- 
plain it ;  the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  question  does  not  admit 


of  discussion.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  the  independent  act 
of  an  officer,  and  that  it  was  disavowed  by  the  government.  In  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  "was  an  unauthorized,  unlawful, 
and  indefensible  exercise  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  within 
a  foreign  country,  in  defiance  of  its  established  and  duly  recognized 
government."  That  the  action  of  Collins  met  with  approval  and  satis- 
faction throughout  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  official  utterances,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  communities  in  general  know  little 
of  international  law,  and  in  a  case  of  that  kind  do  not  stop  to  reason 
about  principles. 

In  beginning  his  description  of  the  work  of  the  navy  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  River,  Captain 
Mahan  presents  the  situation  in  a  few  words  : 

The  aim  of  the  national  government  in  connection  with  this  large  ex- 
panse of  water  and  its  communications  was  twofold.  First,  it  was  In- 
tended to  enter  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  sea,  and  working  up  its 
stream  in  connection  with  the  land  forces,  to  take  possession  of  the  well- 
known  positions  that  gave  command  of  the  navigation.  Simultaneously 
with  this  movement  from  below,  a  similar  movement  downward,  with 
the  like  object,  was  to  be  undertaken  in  the  upper  waters.  If  success- 
ful, as  they  proved  to  be,  the  result  of  these  attacks  would  be  to  sever 
the  States  in  rebellion  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  from  those  on  the 
west,  which,  though  not  the  most  populous,  contributed  largely  in  men 
and  yet  more  abundantly  in  food. 

At  Island  No.  10  in  the  Mississippi,  at  the  State  line  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  Confederates  had 
established  batteries  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Federal 
vessels  up  or  down,  and  the  running  of  the  gauntlet  there 
by  the  gunboat  Carondelet  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
dramatic  events  of  the  war  : 

The  moon  set  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then,  too,  was  felt  the  first  breath 
of  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  been  for  some  time  gathering.  The 
Carondelet  swung  from  her  moorings  and  started  down  the  stream. 
The  guns  were  run  in  and  ports  closed.  No  lights  were  allowed  about 
the  decks.  Within  the  darkened  casemate,  or  the  pilot-house,  all  her 
crew,  save  two,  stood  in  silence,  fully  armed  to  prevent  boarding, 
should  boarding  be  attempted.  The  storm  burst  in  full  violence  as 
soon  as  her  head  was  fairly  down  stream.  The  flashes  of  lightning 
showed  her  presence  to  the  Confederates,  who  rapidly  manned  their 
guns,  and  whose  excited  shouts  and  commands  were  plainly  heard  on 
board  as  the  boat  passed  close  under  the  batteries.  On  deck,  exposed 
alike  to  the  storm  and  to  the  enemy's  fire,  were  two  men  ;  one,  Charles 
Wilson,  a  seaman,  having  the  lead,  standing  sometimes  knee-deep  in 
the  water  that  boiled  over  the  forecastle  :  the  other,  an  officer,  Theo- 
dore Gilmore,  on  the  upper  deck  forward,  repeating  to  the  pilot  the 
leadsman's  muttered  "  No  bottom."  The  storm  spread  its  sheltering 
wing  over  the  gallant  vessel,  baffling  the  excited  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
before  whose  eyes  she  floated  like  a  phantom  ship,  now  wrapped  in  im- 
penetrable darkness,  now  standing  forth  in  full  blaze  of  the  lightning 
close  under  their  guns.  The  friendly  flashes  enabled  her  pilot,  William 
R.  Hoel,  who  had  volunteered  from  another  gunboat  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  night,  to  keep  her  in  the  channel  ;  once  only,  in  a 
longer  interval  between  them,  did  the  vessel  get  a  dangerous  sheer  to- 
ward a  shoal,  but  the  peril  was  revealed  in  time  to  avoid  it.  Not  till 
the  firing  had  ceased  did  the  squall  abate. 

As  a  result  of  this  passage  the  Confederates  were  cut  off 
and  surrounded,  and  three  days  later  seven  thousand  men, 
with  the  island  and  garrison,  surrendered.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  River  occurred  an  instance  of  the  moral  power 
of  the  gunboats.  The  Confederates  had  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing two  Union  vessels,  and  were  masters  of  the  river 
from  Vicksburg  to  Port  Hudson  : 

Their  possession  of  the  Indianola  was  of  short  duration.  The  sec- 
ond day  after  the  capture  it  was  reported  that  a  gunboat  was  approach- 
ing. AH  the  vessels  that  had  behaved  so  gallantly  two  nights  before 
got  under  way  in  a  panic  and  went  hurriedly  down,  leaving  the  In- 
dianola in  charge  of  a  lieutenant.  The  gunboat  did  not  come  nearer 
than  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  seemed  very  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
herself,  sticking  close  to  the  bank.  The  lieutenant  stood  his  ground  for 
one  day,  but  then  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  own  fleet,  which  by 
this  time  was  up  Red  River,  and  the  gunboat  still  lying,  terrible  though 
inert,  just  above  him,  he,  the  next  evening,  laid  the  two  11-inch  guns 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  so  fired  them.  One  was  burst,  the  other  ap- 
parently only  kicked  over.  He  next  threw  overboard  two  field-pieces 
he  had  with  him,  made  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  vessel,  which  resulted 
in  destroying  the  forward  casemate  and  burning  most  of  the  wreck  above 
water,  and  then  fled  with  bis  command.  The  gunboat  which  caused  all 
this  consternation  was  a  mock  monitor,  built  upon  the  hull  of  an  old 
coal-barge,  with  pork-barrels  piled  to  resemble  smoke-stacks,  through 
which  poured  volumes  of  smoke  from  mud  furnaces.  She  went  down 
swiftly  with  the  current,  passing  the  Vicksburg  batteries  just  before  day- 
light, and  drawing  from  them  a  furious  cannonade.  As  day  broke,  she 
drifted  into  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  and  was  again  sent  down-stream 
by  the  amused  Union  soldiers,  who  as  little  as  the  admiral  dreamed  of 
the  good  service  the  dummy  was  to  do. 

The  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  August  5,  1S64,  where  Far- 
ragut  on  the  Hartford  ordered  the  advance,  disregarding 
the  torpedoes,  was  the  last  decisive  engagement  of  the  naval 
forces,  as  it  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  ram, 
the  Tennessee.,  the  most  formidable  vessel  built  by  the  South. 
The  art  of  torpedo-making  was  then  in  its  infancy  : 

The  torpedoes  planted  in  this  part  of  the  defenses  of  Mobile  were 
principally  of  two  kinds,  both  of  the  class  known  as  floating  torpedoes. 
One  was  made  of  an  ordinary  barrel — lager-beer  kegs  being  preferred — 
pitched  inside  and  out,  and  with  wooden  cones  secured  to  the  two  ends 
to  keep  it  from  tumbling  over.  The  barrel  was  filled  with  powder  and 
furnished  with  several — generally  five — sensitive  primers,  placed  near 
together  in  that  part  of  the  bilge  which  was  to  float  uppermost.  The 
primers  were  exploded  by  a  vessel  striking  them,  and  communicated 
their  flame  to  the  charge.  The  other  torpedo  was  made  of  tin,  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  upper  diameter  being  the  greater.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  being  an  air-chamber  and  the  lower 
containing  the  charge.  On  top  was  a  cast-iron  cap,  so  secured  that  a 
slight  blow,  like  that  from  a  passing  vessel,  would  knock  it  off.  The  cap 
was  fast  to  a  trigger,  and  as  it  fell,  its  weight  pulled  the  trigger  and 
exploded  the  charge.  In  July,  1864,  there  were  planted  forty-six  of  the 
former  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  latter  kind.  Besides 
these  which  exploded  on  contact  there  are  said  to  have  been  several 
electrical  torpedoes. 

The  sinking  of  the  Tecumseh,  the  monitor  which  led  the 
Union  fleet  in  the  attack,  was  accomplished  by  these  floating 
terrors  : 

The  Tecumseh,  after  firing  the  first  two  guns,  had  turned  her  turret 
from  the  enemy  and  loaded  again  with  steel  shot  and  the  heaviest  charge 
(sixty  pounds)  of  powder.  Intent  only  upon  the  Tennessee,  she  steamed 
quietly  on.  She  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  and  the  lockstring  was 
already  taut  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  enemy's  ship,  waiting  to 
fire  as  they  touched,  when  one  or  more  torpedoes  exploded  under  her. 
She  lurched  from  side  to  side,  careened  violently  over,  and  went  down 
head-foremost,  her  screw  plainly  visible  in  the  air  for  a  moment  to  the 
enemy,  that  waited  for  her,  not  two  hundred  yards  off,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fatal  line.  It  was  then  that  Commander  Craven  did  one  of 
those  deeds  that  should  be  always  linked  with  the  doer's  name,  as 
Sidney's  is  with  the  cup  of  cold  water.  The  pilot  and  he  instinctively 
made  for  the  narrow  opening  leading  to  the  turret  below.  Craven  drew 
back  :  "  After  you,  pilot,"  he  said.  There  was  no  afterward  for  him  ; 
the  pilot  was  saved,  but  he  went  down  with  the  ship.  Twenty-one  men 
were  rescued  out  of  the  vessel's  complement  of  over  one  hundred. 

Important  statistics  and  classified  records  are  given  in  the 
appendix  to  each  volume,  there  are  numerous  maps,  and 
each  division  of  the  work  has  a  complete  index. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$3.00. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  'World  Two  Centuries  Hence. 
H.  G.  Wells  has  struck  a  new  note  in  his  last  story, 
"  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes."  Others  who  have  at- 
tempted to  tell  what  the  world  will  be  in  the  centuries 
to  come  seem  invariably  to  have  been  optimists,  for 
they  have  pictured  a  state  of  society  in  which  all  per- 
sons are  on  an  equal  plane  of  material  prosperity  and 
mental  culture.  But  Mr.  Wells  is  a  more  ominous 
prophet,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  the  rich  will 
grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  until  society  is 
divided  by  hard  and  fast  lines  into  sybarites  and 
slaves. 

The  scheme  of  the  story  is,  briefly,  this :  An 
Englishman  of  the  present  day  falls  into  a  trance. 
He  has  a  small  fortune,  which  is  increased  by  an  in- 
heritance about  this  time,  and  the  executors  of  his 
relative's  will  take  charge  of  his  entire  property. 
Some  twenty  years  later  an  eccentric  friend  who  was 
with  the  sleeper  at  the  time  he  went  into  the  trance, 
and  who  has  since  accumulated  several  millions  in 
America,  bequeaths  them  to  the  sleeper,  whose  for- 
tune, as  time  goes  on,  begins  to  assume  enormous 
proportions.  At  the  end  of  two  centuries  the  sleeper 
wakes,  as  young  as  when  he  went  into  the  trance, 
and  his  fortune,  administered  by  a  council,  is  now 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  world. 
All  political  divisions  have  been  swept  aside  before 
the  might  of  wealth,  and  he  is  Master  of  the  World. 
But  the  council  will  not  yield  up  their  power  without 
a  struggle.  Then  arises  a  leader  of  the  people,  one 
Ostrog,  who  espouses  the  Master's  cause  and  defeats 
the  council.  But  he  is  himself  thirsty  for  power,  and 
when  the  Master  refuses  to  abandon  the  people  who 
have  helped  him  to  his  own,  Ostrog  makes  war  on 
him.  The  end  comes  with  the  brave  death  of  the 
Master  in  trying  to  save  the  people  from  Ostrog's 
cohorts  of  fighting  blacks  from  Africa. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  London,  which  has 
become  an  enormous  succession  of  mighty  iron 
terraces  swarming  with  life.  The  whole  place  is 
roofed  in  with  glass,  with  great  wind-vanes  to  keep 
the  air  fresh  and  of  an  even  temperature,  while 
electric  lights  create  a  perpetual  sunshine.  Electrical 
appliances  make  distant  scenes  visible  at  will  by  a 
modification  of  the  camera  obscura.  The  news- 
papers have  become  great  phonographs  which  bowl 
their  news  at  the  mob.  The  novel  is  not  read,  but 
seen  and  beard  by  a  combination  of  the  phonograph 
and  the  vitascope— and  Mr.  Wells  leaves  us  to  infer 
that  its  subject  would  shock  even  nineteenth- century 
morality. 

Industrial  progress  has  been  enormous,  but  it  has 
benefited  only  the  rich,  who  have  become  an  aris- 
tocracy of  office-holders,  while  the  poor  are  doomed 
to  an  endless  round  of  labor  from  which  they  can 
escape  by  death  alone.  And  even  death  is  more 
terrible  to  them  than  to  the  rich.  If  one  of  the  lat- 
ter class  loses  his  money,  he  generally  manages  to 
save  enough  for  a  round  of  dissipation  in  one  of  the 
Pleasure  Cities  on  the  Continent,  ending  with  a  pleas- 
ant death  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Euthanasia 
Companies. 

There  is  much  that  is  curious  in  the  tale,  but 
everything  in  the  world  it  describes  is  on  such  an 
enormous  scale  that  the  reader  is  as  bewildered  as 
was  the  awakened  sleeper.  Myriads  of  human  be- 
ings fight  battles  of  life  or  death  in  its  pages,  but 
they  arouse  no  more  human  sympathy  as  individuals 
than  do  the  swarming  inhabitants  of  an  ant-hill. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  50.  jih»rt 

The  Fifty-Seventh  Volume  of  the  Century. 
Attractive  as  the  monthly  issues  of  the  Century 
always  are,  the  real  worth  of  the  magazine  becomes 
more  impressive  in  the  collected  volume.  The  num- 
bers from  November,  1898,  to  April,  1899.  inclusive, 
make  up  the  fifty-seventh  volume  of  this  deservedly 
popular  monthly,  and  the  book  contains  nearly  a 
thousand  pages.  Its  contents  range  from  history  and 
biography,  by  those  who  write  with  knowledge  and 
insight,  through  fiction  and  poetry,  by  the  masters  of 
the  day,  to  the  airiest  of  sketches  and  verse. 

The  episodes  described  by  Sampson,  Shafter,  Sigs- 
bee,  and  Hobson  are  brought  close  by  the  under- 
standing that  the  narrator  was  a  part  of  the  action, 
and  the  writing  is  as  notable  as  any  history  of  those 
events  can  be.  Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler's 
"  Alexander  the  Great  "  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  papers  of  scholarly  research  and  remote  his- 
torical study,  and  the  interest  it  awakened  in  the  first 
number  was  sustained  even  when  brought  out  side  by 
side,  from  month  to  month,  with  the  true  tales  of 
war  of  the  present  time.  The  stories  by  Mark 
Twain,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  and  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton are  among  the  most  delightful  of  their  creations. 
"  ViaCrucis,"  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  "The  Vizier," 
by  Mr.  Stockton,  were  the  serials  of  the  volume. 
There  are  short  stories  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart,  Jacob  Riis,  and  others. 

The  illustrations  are  worthy  of  high  praise.  There 
is  no  finer  wood  engraving  than  that  shown  in  these 
pages,  and  the  process  work  is  handled  with  careful 
appreciation  of  its  strength  and  weakness.  The 
volume  will  find  a  place  in  all  well-chosen  libraries. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York ; 

price,  $2.75.  lhtIt 
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Lev-'  and  Life  in  Calcutta. 
Wrslher  Sarah  Jeannette  Duncan  does  or  does 
ncf  iprove  of  the  Salvation  Army,  she  has  certainly 
a  not  very  flattering  ...cture  of  such  members 


of  that  organization  as  are  discussed  in  her  latest 
story,  "  Hilda  :  A  Story  of  Calcutta."  And  whether 
she  does  or  does  not  approve  of  the  priesthood,  she 
has  chosen  a  singularly  weak  and  vacillating  member 
of  that  body  as  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  her 
novel. 

As  the  author  of  "An  American  Girl  in  London" 
and  "A  Voyage  of  Consolation,"  the  writer  will  be 
more  pleasantly  remembered  than  for  the  present 
story,  which  deals  mainly  with  the  love-affair  of 
Stephen  Arnold,  a  priest,  and  Hilda  Howe,  an 
itinerant  actress,  who  forsakes  her  chosen  profession 
to  join  a  Catholic  institution  in  order  to  be  with  her 
lover.  Interwoven  with  this  is  the  story  of  the  blind 
infatuation  of  Duff  Lindsay,  a  wealthy  Calcutta 
broker,  for  Laura  Filbert,  a  Salvation  Army  captain, 
who  finally  promises  to  marry  him  though  she  had 
failed  to  save  his  soul.  He  sends  her  to  England  to 
prepare  for  the  new  sphere  of  life  in  which  she  will  find 
herself  as  his  wife  ;  but  after  spending  a  number  of 
months  with  Lindsay's  friends  she  rewards  his  de- 
votion by  marrying  a  Salvation  Army  colonel  on  the 
outward  trip,  sending  Lindsay  the  following  missive  : 
"  Do  not  expect  me.  Was  married  this  morning  to 
Colonel  Markin,  S.  A.  We  may  not  be  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers.  Glory  be  to  God. 
Laura  Markin."  Almost  simultaneously  with  this  the 
untimely  death  of  Stephen  Arnold,  the  priest,  pre- 
vents further  developments  between  him  and  Hilda 
Howe,  and  she  returns  to  the  stage.  Duff  Lindsay 
then  marries  Alicia  Livingstone,  who  is  prominent  in 
the  story  as  a  self-sacrificing  woman,  loving  Lindsay 
herself,  but  endeavoring  to  secure  his  happiness  by 
furthering  his  cause  with  the  fickle  Salvation  Army 
captain. 

Apart  from  the  entertaining  dialogue  which  forms 
so  large  a  part  of  the  book,  and  the  descriptions  of 
Calcutta  life  and  manners,  both  in  the  home  and  on 
the  streets,  the  story,  on  the  whole,  is  unsatisfying  in 
its  nature. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25.  jihan 


New  Publications. 
James  Otis  has  made  a  book  of  the  war  with 
Spain  and  entitled  it  "The  Boys  of  "98."  It  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  and  battle  scenes. 
Published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

E.  Franklin  Smith,  M.  D.,  has  written  a  new 
"  Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene" 
which  is  well  arranged  and  terse  yet  clear  in  state- 
ment. Published  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

In  "Successful  Houses  "  Oliver  Coleman  has  given 
some  descriptions  of  various  rooms,  furnishings,  and 
fittings  for  pleasant  homes.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations  from  photographs.  Published  by  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  J1.50. 

"  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,"  by  C.  3.  3.,  is  a 
poem  written  by  Oscar  Wilde  during  his  imprison- 
ment. There  are  one  hundred  and  nine  six-line 
stanzas,  some  of  them  striking  in  force  and  imagery. 
Published  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  New  York  ;  price, 
10  cents. 

"  Newly  Discovered  Properties  of  the  Cycloid  ;  or, 
The  Curve  of  Unknown  Force,"  recording  the 
remarkable  discoveries  of  Anke,  the  ' '  Japanese 
wizard,"  with  seven  full-page  illustrations,  has  been 
published  by  the  Noya  Kima  Company,  Seattle  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

Jeanne  G.  Pennington  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
short  stories,  agreeably  told,  with  a  prelude  which 
discusses  the  practice  of  marginal  marking  by  read- 
ers and  gives  the  title  to  the  book,  "  Some  Marked 
Passages."  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hum- 
bert, New  York  ;  price,  $1  00. 

"In  Memory  of  Lincoln  "is  the  self-explanatory 
title  of  a  little  volume  of  verse  selected  by  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe.  The  tributes  chosen  are  mostly 
well  known,  ranging  from  Lowell's  ode  at  Harvard 
to  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  brief  poem.  Published 
by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Single-volume  histories  of  America  are  numerous, 
and  a  new  one,  which  wilt  take  a  place  among  the 
best,  is  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy's  "  Short  History  of 
the  United  States."  Mr.  McCarthy  connects  events 
with  the  great  figures  that  shaped  them,  and  gives 
some  admirable  pen-pictures  of  the  statesmen  and 
soldiers  of  the  republic.  Published  by  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $r.-5o. 

A  praiseworthy  effort  to  introduce  the  works  of 
Dante  to  young  readers  has  been  made  by  Norley 
Chester.  His  book,  entitled  "Stories  from  Dante," 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  poet's  early  life,  then 
sketches  the  plan  and  development  of  "  The  Divine 
Comedy,"  giving  many  of  the  experiences  and  per- 
sonal anecdotes  in  simple  language.  Published  by 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority  :  To  What  Ills  Due," 
by  Edmond  Demolins,  is  a  work  dealing,  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  with  the  causes  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  It  has  been 
translated  by  Louis  B.  Lavigne.  Book  I.  deals 
with  "The  Frenchman  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  at 
School";  Book  II.,  with  "The  Frenchman  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  Private  Life"  ;  Book  III.,  with 
"The  Frenchman  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  Public 
Life."    The  volume  contains    an   appendix.     Pub- 


lished by   R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

Aside  from  the  claims  of  its  author,  Samuel  Eberly 
Gross,  that  "The  Merchant  Prince  of  Cornville"  is 
a  comedy,  and  that  M.  Rostand  drew  from  it  his  in- 
spiration for  the  plot  of  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  the 
work  deserves  and  would  receive  little  attention.  It 
was  published  in  1896,  though  Mr.  Gross  says  in  his 
preface  that  he  completed  the  manuscript  at  least 
twenty  years  before.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  75  cents. 

A  new  and  augmented  edition  of  Lilian  Whiting's 
poems,  "  From  Dreamland  Sent,"  has  recently  been 
issued  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Since  its 
author  became  famous  through  "TheWoild  Beau- 
tiful" series,  ber  earlier  work  has  been  in  much  de- 
mand. She  has  added  to  the  1894  edition  of  her 
poems  a  number  of  sweet  and  tender  verses,  and  the 
resultant  book  will  appeal  to  those  who  in  their  hearts 
love  to  meditate  upon  spiritual  things.     Price,  $1.00. 

Many  will  find  in  "  Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside,"  by 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  a  charm  and  a  lingering  in- 
terest that  bis  stories  do  not  discover.  The  singer  is 
not  always  in  tune  ;  there  are  some  lines  in  his  book 
that  might  well  be  spared,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
verse  is  above  the  standard  of  magazine  poetry,  and 
there  are  several  poems  in  the  collection  that  deserve 
to  live.  Of  the  hundred  and  more  selections  in  the 
volume,  a  number  have  appeared  in  periodicals  of 
the  day.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  novel  of  cross- purposes,  quite  in  the  American 
fashion,  has  been  written  by  Onoto  Watanna  and 
named  for  her  heroine,  "  Miss  Nume  of  Japan."  It 
is  not  the  writer's  first  essay  in  book-making,  and 
there  is  no  little  charm  in  its  Oriental  artlessness. 
The  loves  of  a  Japanese  youth  for  an  American  girl 
and  an  American  official  in  Japan  for  a  maiden  of 
the  country  are  the  inspiring  themes,  and  though  the 
difficulties  are  almost  too  great  the  story  is  well 
managed.  The  tragedy  of  the  disappointed  suitor  is 
thoroughly  Japanese.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Parts  nine  to  sixteen,  inclusive,  of  "Harper's  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  War  with  Spain  "  have  been  de- 
livered, and  the  promises  of  excellence  made  in  the 
beginning  are  fully  redeemed  in  these  numbers.  The 
pictures,  colored  or  black  and  white,  are  worthy  of 
the  artists,  and  cover  almost  every  point  of  interest, 
from  views  on  land  and  sea  to  portraits  of  officers 
and  prominent  citizens.  The  descriptive  matter  is 
not  only  well  written,  but  well  edited.  The  history  is 
a  successful  effort  to  preserve  the  facts  and  the  scenes 
of  the  war  for  all  time.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents  a  part.       j^^t 


Dr.  Doyle'3  Life  in  India. 

Dr.  C,  W.  Doyle,  whose  book,  "The  Taming  of 
the  Jungle,"  has  been  likened  to  Kipling's  descrip- 
tions of  Indun  life,  has  written  the  following  account 
of  himself : 

"My  early  life  in  India  was  spent,  as  I  can  now 
see,  in  'getting  impressions.'  The  horrors  of  the 
Sepoy  war  were  so  clearly  stamped  on  my  mind  that 
I  can  still  hear  the  booming  of  the  guns  at  the  Battle 
of  Shagunj.  which  was  fought  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Agra,  where  I  was  most  of  that  awful  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  was  always  fond  of  boo'cs  ;  I 
read  everything  that  I  could  get  hold  of  at  school, 
having  a  decided  preference  for  poetry  and  romance. 
From  the  time  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  possessed  a 
gun,  my  constant  companion  during  my  holidays, 
which  were  all  spent  in  the  Terai.  I  was  a  '  moony ' 
sort  of  a  chap  in  those  days,  wandering  about 
the  jungle  with  a  volume  of  some  sort  in  my  pocket 
— generally  verse— and  a  gun  on  my  shoulder,  more 
for  protection  than  sport,  for  I  was  not  a  good  shot. 
When  I  was  eighteen  I  went  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  where  1  spent  the  most  terrible  year  of  my 
life  fretting  my  heart  out  for  my  'jungle  mother.'  It 
was  intended  that  I  should  go  into  the  army  medical 
service,  but  domestic  affairs  made  it  necessary  that  I 
should  support  myself,  and  I  was  forced  into  practice 
in  England,  still  feeling  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  and  always  longing  for  the  Terai.  Not 
being  able  to  stalk  big  game,  I  threw  myself  with 
ardor  into  the  stalking  of  disease.  For  ten  years  or 
more  I  was  that  poor  devil,  '  a  popular  parish 
doctor."  I  had  no  time  for  reading  except  between 
patients.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  was  made  the 
people's  churchwarden  in  my  parish  church.  This 
circumstance  led  me  to  discover  that  1  possessed  the 
knack  of  rhyming.  The  parson  was  a  prosy  old 
chap,  and  to  while  away  his  sermons  I  used  to  make 
metrical  translations  of  such  of  the  odes  of  Horace 
as  I  had  committed  to  memory.  These  were  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers." 

Dr.  Doyle  goes  on  to  say  that  the  greatest  regret 
of  his  life  is  that  he  did  not  become  a  Padhan,  and 
live  out  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  Terai.  He  consid- 
ers the  years  that  he  spent  in  England  utterly  wasted 
in  the  "  folly  of  making  mere  money."  jm>..„ 


A  favorite  recreation  with  Thackeray  was  a  walk 
through  the  zoological  gardens.     "  If  I  have  cares  in 
my  mind,"  he  said,  "  1  come  to  the  zoo,   and  fancy 
they  don't  pass  the  gate."     It  was  in  the  zoo,  as  he 
walked  along,  that  he  made  up  the  rhyme  : 
First  I  saw  the  white  bear,  then  I  saw  the  black  ; 
Then  I  saw  the  camel  with  a  lump  upon  his  back  ; 
Then  I  saw  the  gray  wolf,  with  mutton  in  his  maw  ; 
Then  I  saw  the  wombat  waddle  in  the  straw  ; 
Then  1  saw  the  elephant  a-waving  of  his  trunk  ; 
Then  I  saw  the  monkeys — mercy,  how  unpleasantly 
they — smelt.  j^m 


Carry  a  camera  on  your 
bicycle  when  you  go  on  a 
pleasure  trip.  Buy  your 
camera  from  us — get  your 
supplies  here,  too. 

There's  honesty  in  every- 
thing we  sell. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St.  Opticians. 
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the  order,  at  this  price. 
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DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  BUILD? 

If  so,  vou  can  build  a  better  house  for  less  money 
by  reading  TJic  American  Builder.  It  is  filled  with 
valuable  and  timely  suggestions  on  building,  furnishing, 
decorating,  etc.  It  publishes  each  month  four  or  more 
illustrations,  with  floor  plans  and  descriptions  of  up-to- 
date  houses  costing  from  S'.oooto  $5,000.  Regular  sub- 
scription price  Sz.oo  per  3*ear.  Special  trial  offer  to 
intending  builders— new  subscribers  only  — twenty-five 
cents  for  six  months.     The  American  Builder,  Chicago. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company. 
Room  18,  No.  246  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Tuesday,  the  eleventh  day  of  July.  1899,  at 
the  hour  of  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come 
before  the  meeting. 

E.  K.  COLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 
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Choice  Woolens 
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Romeike's 
Press-Cutting  . 
Bureau 

Will  s  e  d  d  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  yon 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers ,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY- 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Romance  of  Rival  Sisters. 

Fortunately  society  is  not  made  up  altogether  of 
clever  people.  In  "A  Double  Thread."  the  latest 
novel  from  the  pen  of  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler, 
one  is  introduced  to  society  in  which  the  proportion 
of  clever  people  is  amazingly  large  and  the  intellect- 
ual brilliancy  at  times  positively  dazzling.  With  the 
exception  of  the  hero,  a  manly,  honest,  and  stupid 
fellow,  whose  every  appearance  is  a  relief  to  the  eyes, 
the  leading  characters  are  all  masters  of  epigram, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  wit  and  satire  in  their  con- 
versation. Even  the  old  gardener,  a  curious  reminis- 
cence of  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  the  First  Gravedigger, 
is  ponderously  playful  and  full  of  archaic  wisdom. 
But  the  story  has  enough  of  love  and  mystery  to  bold 
the  reader,  and  one  will  criticise  only  the'working  out 
of  the  plot  and  the  continuous  fusillade  of  conversa- 
tional fire-  works. 

Captain  Jack  Le  Mesurier  comes  back  to  England 
after  seven  years'  absence  with  the  Guards  in  India,  and 
at  a  dinner-party  meets  Elfrida  Harland,  a  beauty  and 
a  great  heiress  with  a  romantic  history.  Her  father 
had  married  an  actress,  and  in  consequence  lost  his 
interest  in  the  family  estate  ;  but  he  died  young  and 
his  widow  lived  but  a  little  longer  to  care  for  her  twin 
daughters.  The  paternal  grandfather  at  last  relented 
so  far  as  to  adopt  one  of  the  infant  sisters,  but  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  two  should  be 
separated  and  no  connection  between  them  ever  be 
established.  Captain  Le  Mesurier  is  not  particularly 
attracted  by  the  heiress,  who  has  had  bitter  experi- 
ences with  fortune-hunters,  but  later  meets  Ethel 
Harland,  the  sister,  living  in  poverty,  and  at  once 
loses  his  heart.  He  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
and  pleads  with  all  his  eloquence  to  induce  the  heiress 
to  acknowledge  her  sister,  wbo  has  had  so  little  of  the 
happiness  of  life,  but  in  vain.  Elfrida  has  fallen  in 
love  with  the  handsome  guardsman,  and  her  interests 
conflict  with  those  of  her  neglected  sister.  She  as- 
serts with  an  air  of  mystery  that  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  aid  or  recognize  Ethel,  but  will  not  explain. 

There  is  less  of  skill  in  the  author's  solution  of  the 
mystery  and  untangling  of  the  complications  than  in 
the  planning  of  the  situation,  but  the  termination  is 
not  tragic,  the  captain  winning  his  bride  and  regain- 
ing his  inheritance  at  the  end. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _  j.i»M 

The  New  Edition  of  Daudet. 

The  second  volume  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
novels,  romances,  and  memoirs  of  Alphonse  Daudet 
contains  "  Fromont  and  Risler"  and  "Robert  Hel- 
mont,"  the  first  issue  of  the  series  having  been  de- 
voted to  a  charming  memoir  of  the  famous  author  by 
Leon  Daudet,  which  was  recently  reviewed  at  length 
in  the  Argonaut.  The  second  volume  contains  a 
brief  introductory  note  by  Charles  de  Kay,  who  says 
that  Daudet  is  not  without  traces  of  British  influence, 
particularly  of  the  influence  of  Dickens,  but  adds  : 
"  As  an  artist  in  literature  Daudet  was  greater  than 
Dickens.  His  literary  form,  though  it  is  not  at  all 
the  finest  form  known  to  French  literature,  is  yet 
much  finer  than  that  of  Dickens,  his  choice  of  lan- 
guage more  perfect,  his  descriptions  sharper  cut  and 
more  vivid."  "  Fromont  and  Risler"  introduces  one 
to  the  life  of  the  working  people  of  Paris,  and  has  for 
its  hero  a  "good,  kindly  man,  born  outside  of 
France,  who  likes  to  labor  for  others  and  is  doomed 
by  egotists  and  parasites."  It  is  translated  by  George 
Bornham  Ives. 

Of  "  Robert  Helmont "  it  is  said  :  "  As  a  literary 
study  it  might  fairly  be  placed  among  Daudet's 
masterpifces  ;  but  on  the  one  hand  it  is  short,  on  the 
other  the  fioe  quality  of  the  book  is  lost  on  those 
readers  who  are  thinking  of  plot  and  incidents 
rather  than  the  enjoyment  they  are  getting  from  a 
superior  style." 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 

Stories  of  Negro  Superstitions. 

"The  Conjure  Woman,"  by  Charles  W.  Chestnut, 
is  a  book  of  seven  short  stories,  written,  for  the  most 
part,  in  an  elaborate  negro  dialect  that  must  be 
nearly  as  hard  to  write  as  it  is  to  read.  The  stories 
deal  with  the  superstitious  side  of  the  life  they  depict, 
hence  the  title  of  the  volume.  They  tell  how  negro 
people  are  turned  into  animals  by  the  conjure  folk, 
and  back  again,  and  other  queer  happenings  in  the 
lawless  world  of  witchcraft.  In  one  of  the  stories, 
"  The  Conjurer's  Revenge,"  an  old  negro  gives  the 
history  of  a  club-footed  man  in  the  neighborhood. 
This  cripple  once  stole  a  shote  from  a  conjure  man, 
not  knowing  the  property  relationship  between  the 
two.  At  that  time  he  was  young  and  strong.  His 
crime  was  discovered  supematurally,  and  he  became 
straightway  changed  into  a  mule.  One  day  when  the 
conjure  man  was  about  to  die,  he  sent  for  the  mule 
to  change  him  from  mulehood  into  the  semblance  of 
humanity  again,  but  expired  before  the  job  was  quite 
completed.  The  other  stories  in  the  book  treat  of 
natural  and  supernatural  phenomena  in  much  the 
same  semi-humorous  vein. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _  j»wt 

The  Retreat  from  Moscow. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne,"  compiled 

from  the  original  manuscript  notes  by  Paul  Cottin, 

and  practically  unpublished  until  their  appearance  in 

a  French  historical  magazine  in  1896,  have  now  been 


made  accessible  to  English  readers  in  an  attractive  vol- 
ume. The  narrative  is  taken  from  the  diary  of  a  ser- 
geant in  Napoleon's  "Old Guard."  ItdescribeS graph- 
ically, from  the  standpoint  of  one  of  those  unequaled 
private  soldiers  who  "  grumbled  but  followed  always," 
the  terrible  Russian  campaign  of  1812-13,  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  and  the  memorable  retreat.  M.  de 
Segur  of  course  had  previously  told  the  story  of  the 
campaign  ;  but  M.  de  Segur  was  on  the  staff,  and 
had  not  to  endure  such  sufferings  as  the  private 
soldiers  and  the  company  officers.  His  account  has 
not,  and  could  not  have,  the  personal  accent  of  the 
experience  that  has  been  lived  ;  and  it  is  just  this 
that  makes  real  the  immense  interest  of  Bourgogne's 
memoirs.  Some  of  his  descriptions  are  of  great 
dramatic  vividness  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  de- 
scription of  the  orgie  in  the  church  at  Smolensk,  the 
floor  strewn  with  dead  ;  the  unfortunate  men  stum- 
bling over  the  snow-covered  heaps  to  reach  the 
sanctuary,  guided  by  music  they  believed  to  be  from 
heaven,  but  actually  produced  by  drunken  men  at 
the  organ  ;  the  organ  itself  charred  by  fire,  and  on 
the  point  of  crashing  down  into  the  nave  below. 
Bourgogne,  in  common  with  his  fellows,  remained 
loyal  and  devoted  to  the  emperor,  convinced  that 
Napoleon  would  know  how  to  save  the  army  and 
take  his  revenge. 

Published  by  the  Doubleday  &McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50.  ittttt 

The  Story  of  an  Idealist. 

A  notable  romance  of  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  when  each  of  the  petty  German  states  had 
its  own  petty  sovereign  lord,  and  each  of  the  petty 
courts  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  comes  to  hand 
in  the  late  book,  "  The  Duke  of  Linden,"  by  Joseph 
F.  Charles.  The  story  has  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
an  idealist  in  the  attempt  to  carry  the  world  for  truth. 
The  good  Duke  of  Linden,  an  artist  to  the  core  of 
his  being,  surrounds  himself  with  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  his  demesne,  and  brings  to  his  capital  the 
best  artists  in  the  world  to  teach  them.  It  is  his  idea 
that  the  world  needs  only  to  be  instructed,  when  it 
will  gladly  forsake  its  wars  and  hatreds  for  the  beau- 
ties of  truth  and  right  living.  But  human  nature  is 
perverse-  War  unsought  descends  upon  his  defense- 
less people,  and  the  very  evils  he  sought  to  avoid  are 
multiplied  because  of  his  unpreparedness. 

The  plot  of  the  romance  is  builded  upon  the  life 
history  of  one  Albert  von  Storckland,  the  duke's 
favorite  pupil,  who  finds  himself  unable  to  square 
the  actualities  of  life  by  bis  ideals  of  what  they  should 
be.  He  falls  in  love  with  the  first  girl  he  meets, 
Constance  von  Lichten,  and  plights  troth  with  her  ; 
but  later,  at  the  duke's  court,  he  comes  to  know  her 
father's  illegitimate  daughter,  Charlotte  Elspach, 
who  is  more  gifted  in  every  way  than  Constance. 
Albert,  madly  infatuated  with  Charlotte,  neverthe- 
less thinks  that  honor  requires  him  to  marry  her  half- 
sister.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  had  in  the 
suicide  of  Constance  when  she  learns  the  truth, 
leaving  Albert  and  Charlotte  to  be  happy  in  the  con- 
summation of  their  honorable  affection. 

Published    by   John    Lane,    New    York  ;    price, 

SI- 25-  j^M 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children  and  his  father,  Lockwood  Kipling,  sailed 
from  New  York  for  England  on  June  15th.  For 
burial  in  the  family  cemetery,  Mr.  Kipling  took  with 
him  the  ashes  of  his  little  daughter,  Josephine,  who 
died  while  the  author  was  suffering  with  pneumonia. 
The  body  of  the  child  was  cremated  last  winter,  and 
the  ashes  were  placed  in  a  small  porphyry  urn. 

Clement  Scott,  the  veteran  dramatic  critic,  whose 
writings  for  so  many  years  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  of  London,  is  correcting  the 
last  proofs  of  his  "  Reminiscences,"  which  the  Mac- 
roillan  Company  will  bring  out  as  soon  as  completed. 

G.  W.  Steevens,  the  well-known  English  war- 
correspondent,  whose  recent  volume,  "With  Kitch- 
ener to  Khartum,"  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the 
Argonaut,  is  preparing  his  newspaper  articles  on 
India  for  publication  in  book-form.  He  is  also 
writing  a  novel. 

It  develops  that  Embassador  Choate's  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  a  firm  of  publishers  in 
London  proposed  issuing  what  they  called  "  Choate's 
Jest  Book  "  by  the  publishers  applying  to  him  for  his 
portrait,  to  be  used  as  a  frontispiece.  When  they 
were  informed  that  the  embassador  objected  to  the 
volume,  the  publishers  decided  not  to  issue  it,  although 
they  had  two  thousand  copies  already  printed. 

The  account  of  Emfle  Zola's  eleven  months'  exile 
in  London,  where  he  enjoyed  perfect  obscurity  in  a 
hotel  near  Fleet  Street,  is  being  written  by  Ernest 
Vizetelly,  the  translator  of  "  Paris." 

The  MacmDlan  Company  will  publish  the  author- 
ized translation  of  Clara  Tschudi's  life  of  "  Eugenie, 
Empress  of  the  French."  The  mother  of  the  wife  of 
Napoleon  the  Third,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotchman  named  Fitzpatrick,  who 
kept  a  wine-room  in  Malaga,  and  as  may  be  im- 
agined, her  life  and  that  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  are 
full  of  romance. 

Justin  McCarthy  contemplates  a  book  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  his  youth. 

Pierre  Loti's  new  collection  of  sketches  and  short 
stories,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  Paris, 
is  of  the  nature  which  the  title  suggests  :  ' '  Reflets  sur 


la  Sombre  Route."    In  his  Spanish  chapters.  Loti 
refuses  to  admit  that  the  volunteers  of  the   United  : 
States  are  superior  to  the  conscripts  of  the  Peninsula. 

It  is  reported  that  Leoncavallo  is  studying  "Quo  ', 
Vadis,"  with  a  view  to  transforming  it  into  an  operatic 
libretto,  set  to  music,  the  entire  work  to  be  done  by 
himself. 

Concerning  "Halves,"  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  first 
effort  as  a  dramatist,  one  London  critic  says  :  "  It  is  ; 
a  sweet  and  wholesome  domestic  comedy.  The  j 
piece  is  as  modest  and  unpretentious  as  the  author 
himself,  wbo  evidently  attempts  the  playwright  with 
diffidence,  but  while  "Halves"  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  great  play,  it  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  some  of 
the  recent  risque  products  of  more  famous  dram- 
atists. It  will  not  bring  fame  to  the  creator  of 
"  Sherlock  Holmes,"  but  it  will  serve  to  enhance  the 
public  desire  that  the  author  put  a  more  ambitious 
piece  upon  the  boards."  jiritrt 


WOMANLY  BEAUTY. 


How  to  Gain  It.     How  to  Retain  It, 


VERSE  FROM  RECENT  BOOKS. 


The  Poet. 
His  home  is  in  the  heights  ;  to  him 
Men  wage  a  battle  weird  and  dim, 
Life  is  a  mission  stern  as  fate. 
And  Song  a  dread  apostolate. 
The  toQs  of  prophecy  are  his, 
To  hail  the  coming  centuries — 
To  ease  the  steps  and  lift  the  load 
Of  souls  that  falter  on  the  road. 
The  perilous  music  that  he  hears 
Falls  from  the  vorrice  of  the  spheres. 

He  presses  on  before  the  race. 
And  sings  out  of  a  silent  place. 
Like  faint  notes  of  a  forest  bird 
On  heights  afar  that  voice  is  heard  ; 
And  the  dim  path  he  breaks  to-day 
Will  some  time  be  a  trodden  way. 
But  when  the  race  comes  toiling  on 
That  voice  of  wonder  will  be  gone — 
Be  heard  on  higher  peaks  afar, 
Movsd  upward  with  the  morning  star. 

O  men  of  earth,  that  wandering  voice 
Still  goes  the  upward  way  :  rejoice  1 

— Edwin  Markham  in  ' '  Poems." 


Admiral  Death. 
Boys,  are  ye  calling  a  toast  to-m'ght  ? 

(Hear  what  the  sea-wind  saith) 
Fill  for  a  bumper  strong  and  bright, 

And  here's  to  Admiral  Death  ! 
He's  sailed  in  a  hundred  builds  o'  boat. 
He's  fought  in  a  thousand  kinds  o"  coat, 
He's  the  senior  flag  of  all  that  float. 

And  bis  name's  Admiral  Death. 

Which  of  you  looks  for  a  service  free  ? 

( Hear  what  the  sea- wind  saith) 
The  rules  of  the  service  are  but  three 

When  ye  sail  with  Admiral  Death. 
Steady  your  hand  in  time  o"  squalls, 
Stand  to  the  last  by  him  that  falls, 
And  answer  clear  to  the  voice  that  calls, 
"  Ay,  ay  !    Admiral  Death  I  " 

How  will  ye  know  him  among  the  rest  ? 

( Hear  what  the  sea-wind  saith) 
By  the  glint  o"  the  stars  that  cover  his  breast 

Ye  may  find  Admiral  Death. 
By  the  forehead  grim  with  an  ancient  scar, 
By  the  voice  that  rolls  like  thunder  far, 
By  the  tenderest  eyes  of  all  that  are, 

Ye  may  know  Admiral  Death. 

Where  are  the  lads  that  sailed  before  ? 

(Hear  what  the  sea- wind  saith) 
Their  bones  are  white  by  many  a  shore, 

They  sleep  with  Admiral  Deatb- 
Oh  1  but  they  loved  him,  young  and  old, 
For  he  left  the  laggard,  and  took  the  bold, 
And  the  fight  was  fought,  and  the  story's  told. 

And  they  sleep  with  Admiral  Death. 
— Henry  Newbolt  in  "  The  Island  Race." 

Separation. 
There  be  many  kinds  of  parting  ; — yes,  I  know. 
Some  with  fond  grieving  eyes  that  overflow. 
Some  with  brave  hands  that  strengthen  as  they 
go; 

Ah  yes,  I  know,  I  know. 
But  there  be  partings  harder  still  to  tell, 
That  fall  in  silence  like  an  evil  spell. 
Without  one  wistful  message  of  farewell — 

Ah  yes,  too  hard  to  telL 

There  is  no  claiming  of  one  sacred  kiss. 
One  token  for  the  days  when  life  shall  miss 
A  spirit  from  the  world  of  vanished  bliss  ; 
Ah  no,  not  even  this. 

There  is  no  rising  ere  the  birds  have  sung 
Their  skyward  songs,  to  journey  with  the  sun — 
Nor  folded  hands  to  show  that  life  is  done  ; 
Ah  no,  for  life  is  young. 

There  are  no  seas,  no  mountains  rising  wide. 
No  centuries  of  absence  to  divide — 
Just  soul  space,  standing  daily  side  by  side  ; 
Ah,  wiser  to  have  died  1 

Hands  still  clasp  hands,  eyes  still  reflect  their  own ; 
Yet  had  one  over  universes  flown, 
So  far  each  heart  hath  from  the  other  grown, 
Alone  were  less  alone. 
— Martha     Gilbert     Dickinson     in    "  Within    the 
Hedge."  | 

A  new  story  about  Robert  Browning  has  got  into 
print.  It  was  when  his  son  was  beginning  his  public 
career  as  a  painter,  and  Browning  was  anxious  about 
his  first  exhibition.  "People  expect  so  much  from 
him,  poor  fellow,"  he  said,  "  because  be  had  a  clever 
mother."  j,^ 
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Is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  two.'  beck  entitled; 

"  Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty." 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  from  its 
Table  of  Contents : 

The  General  Laws  of  Health :  Physical 
beauty  dependent  on  their  observance  —  The 
spendthrift  tendency  as  to  health — Imprudence  in 
exercise — City-bred  and  country-bred — The  secret 
of  enjoyable  life. 

The  Source  of  Beauty  in  the  Fair  Sex — 
Causes  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  the  rel- 
ative beauty  of  the  fair  sex — Men  choose  the  best- 
favored — Women  the  sedulous  care  of  enlightened 
nations — Beauty-producing  prevalence  of  romantic 
love — The  influence  of  sexual  selection- 

The  Regulative  Law  of  Life  and  Growth — 
Evolution — Comparison  of  theories — History  of 
the  discussion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  American  Girl  — 
Dressing  for  adornment — Dressing  of  American 
women — Of  foreign  women — Modifying  fashions 
to  suit  forms — Beauty  of  American  women  com- 
pared with  French — Fifty  years  of  fashion— From 
simplicity  to  luxury — The  Countess  of  Jersey  on 
improvement  in  hygienic  practices — The  female 
form  —  Its  proportions  —  Points  of  elegance  — 
Beauty  of  the  bosom — Wanting  against  quacks — 
Tight  shoes  and  gloves — Tight-lacing — Blonde 
and  brunette  types  —  The  grace  of  Spanish 
women — Conditions  tending  to  make  American 
women  the  handsomest  type  of  the  world. 

Nature's  Evidence  of  the  Law  of  Life  and 
growth — The  relation  between  species — Effects  of 
sexual  selection  upon  animak — The  courting  of 
birds — Rare  case  of  the  female  courting  the  male — 
Nature's  relinquishment  of  unused  organs. 

Man's  Physical  Place  in  Nature — Educated 
man  and  the  savage — Likeness  to  the  anthropoid 
apes — Types  of  brain  conformation! 

Food  for  Health  and  Beauty — Tastes  o 
nations — Acquirement  of  taste — Plain  cooking — 
English  and  French  cooking — The  palate  and 
digestion — Pleasures  of  the  table  contributory  to 
health  and  beauty. 

Clothing  in  its  Relation  to  Health — Protec- 
tive, healthful,  and  agreeable  aspects  of  clothing 
— The  uses  of  linen — Of  wool  and  cotton — Sflk 
underwear — The  climate  and  the  almanac 

Ventilation — Cool  Air  and  Pure  Air  Dis- 
tinguished — Natural  and  mechanical  ventilation 
contrasted — How  to  ventilate  for  sick  and  well— 
Night  arr — The  cellar  air — House-tops  as  resorts. 

The  Circulation  and  Digestion — Respiration 
of  the  lungs  and  skin — The  higher  modes  of  cir- 
culation. 

Cosmetic  Treatment  and  Articles — Elegant 
preparations  for  the  toilet — Recipes  for  cologne, 
bandoline,  jelly  of  roses,  Japanese  potpourri— 
Recipes  for  dandruff,  hair-dyes,  face-powders. 
hair  -  tonic,  toilet  vinegar,  and  pomades  —  Five 
recipes  for  Florida  water — Four  for  brilliantine. 

Medicated.  Soaps — A  list  of  Twenty-Nine 
varieties — Purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Household  Remedies — For  Baldness — Erup- 
tions— Blackheads — Boils,  bunions  and  burns — 
Carbuncles — Chapping — Cracks  or  fissures  of  the 
skin — Dyspepsia — Fever-blisters  —  Freckles  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin — Moisture  of  the  hands 
—  Hives  —  Excessive  Perspiration  —  Pigmented 
Spots  in  the  skin — Prickly  heat — Pimply  neck  and 
limbs  —  Canker  sores  —  Sunburn—  Toothache — 
Warts — Hazeline  cream — Lanolin  cold  cream — 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


June  26,  1899. 


It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Within  three  months 
we  were  dramatically  starving.  Within  three  weeks 
we  have  been  metaphorically  set  upon  our  legs  by  a 
horn  of  dramatic  plenty,  pouring  forth  such  riches  as 
Italian  opera,  "Hamlet,"  two  representative  New 
York  companies  presenting  society  drama,  a  Japanese 
troupe  in  typical  Japanese  drama,  and  now  "  Riche- 
lieu," that  good,  old,  bombastic,  heroic,  romantic, 
picturesque  play,  with  its  swash-buckling  lords,  its 
lovely  and  distressed  lady,  its  background  of  court- 
life  and  intrigue,  and  towering  above  all,  moving  the 
human  pawns  on  his  chess-board  whither  he  wills  by 
might  of  his  statesman's  intellect,  the  commanding 
figure  of  France's  great  cardinal,  Armand  Jean  Du- 
plessis  de  Richelieu.  Well  may  the  playwright  put 
into  his  tones  the  devout  reverence  and  sure  faith  in 
himself  which  he  expresses  in  pronouncing  so  often 
in  the  play  his  stately  and  high-sounding  name.  A 
name  that  was  for  twenty  years  a  terror  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  a  protection  to  his  friends,  and  whose 
owner  held  tenaciously  during  that  time  to  his  cer- 
tain tenure  in  that  most  uncertain  of  places,  a  king's 
favor — with  such  a  king  as  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  too  ; 
cold  in  his  affections  and  friendships,  feeble  and 
vacillating  in  his  will,  with  nothing  stable  in  his  cold 
and  cruel  nature  to  build  on,  save  his  selfishness  and 
love  of  ease. 

People  love  a  historical  play.  They  like  to  have 
those  dry,  pale,  distant  abstractions  of  history  clothed 
in  the  warm,  revivifying  atmosphere  of  the  play- 
wright's glowing  fancy,  and  become  quickened  into 
rich  and  vivid  life  ;  and  still  the  antique  setting,  the 
stately  and  stilted  phrase,  the  slashed,  jeweled, 
laced,  and  brocaded  garments  lend  an  illusion 
which  prevents  too  great  a  realism  in  the  picture, 
and  holds  the  historic  figures  fixed  in  the  haze  and 
halo  of  the  past.  And  who  does  not  love  a  "cos- 
tume play  "  ?  Perish  the  man  who  has  not  enough 
of  the  child  left  in  him  to  revel  in  the  stateliness  of 
the  courtier's  strut  under  his  love-locks  and  his 
velvet,  the  stride  of  the  booted  and  mail  -  clad 
soldier,  and  entrance  of  the  old  cardinal  tottering 
under  the  sweeping  folds  and  laces  of  his  full 
canonicals. 

The  company  were  more  at  home,  for  some  reason, 
in  the  play  of  "  Richelieu"  than  in  "  Hamlet,"  both 
in  lines  and  in  costumes,  and  Morrison  has  secured 
as  leading  man  Mr.  White  Whittlesey,  who  has  a 
fine,  commanding  figure  and  a  dashing  and  gallant 
air  of  romance,  which  sat  appropriately  upon  that  most 
Bulwerian  of  heroes,  De  Mauprat.  He  was  quite  a 
pretty  fellow  to  look  upon,  in  his  seventeenth- century 
dandyism,  with  his  plumed  hat,  his  sashed  and  slashed 
doublet,  with  its  laced  collar  and  full  white  sleeves 
flowing  through  the  opening  of  his  buff-leather  outer 
sleeves,  and  his  shapely  young  limbs  defining  them- 
selves through  the  picturesque  russet  buskins.  He 
did  not  carry  himself  with  so  sure  and  lordly  an  air 
in  his  emotional  moments  ;  then  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence showed,  and  he  looked  rather  too  big  and 
brawny  to  quite  please  the  eye  in  the  effeminate 
elegance  of  his  wedding  clothes  ;  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, he  was  a  knightly  and  gallant  figure. 

Miss  Roberts  does  not,  on  a  second  hearing,  re- 
veal any  new  charms.  She  has  her  limitations,  and 
as  Julie  was,  as  in  Ophelia,  a  pretty  little  thing,  who 
wore  pretty  little  clothes,  and  played  in  a  pretty  little 
circumspect  manner.  She  is  unfortunate  in  not  hav- 
ing a  musical  voice,  and  her  tones,  in  the  endeavor  to 
express  the  cadences  of  grief,  have  a  monotonous, 
complaining  sound.  But,  while  she  does  not  possess 
the  faculty  of  absorbing  the  attention,  or  lending  a 
glow  to  the  imagination,  she  is  a  sufficiently  pleasing 
adjunct  in  the  historical  picture. 

"  Richelieu"  is  a  play  that  is  calculated  to  put  the 
hearer  into  good  humor  with  himself.  The  appro- 
priate stops  are  turned  on,  and  we  feel  by  turns 
tender  and  benevolent  with  Richelieu  as  he  blesses 
the  lovers,  eager  and  aspiring  with  Francois  as  he 
pants  for  the  lost  jewel  of  success,  noble  and  in- 
spiring with  the  cardinal  when  he  relents  from  his 
stand  of  fiery  scorn  and  grants  the  panting  boy  the 
one  golden  word  of  encouragement.  We  are  but 
instruments  responding  readily  to  the  playwright's 
skillful  touch,  and  that  is  why  the  old  play  holds  its 
own  so  well. 

It  is  not  an  overworked  play  either,  for  acting 
Richelieus  are  not  too  common.  Morrison  is  quite  a 
good  one,  although  he  has  plenty  of  faults  ;  if  he 
were  more  a  master  of  his  ait  he  would  not  deliver 
his  points  with  so  much  empressemeni ;  he  is  a  little 
elocutionary  in  his  periods  sometimes,  with  an  occa- 
sional tendency  to  artificial  inflections  ;  but  he  holds 
his  place  as  the  centre  of  the  drama  interestingly 
and  effect'  .'ely.  In  the  scene  in  the  gardens  of  the 
king,  where  the  taunting  courtiers  gather  like  jackals 
around  t'  e  old  lion  shorn  of  claws  and  teeth,  he  rose 
to  eric*     illy  with  plenty  of  supl  ~th  and  even  power. 


Lover's  parts  do  not  lie  in  his  line,  for  his  individu- 
ality does  not  lend  itself  to  a  satisfactory  expression 
of  tenderness  or  passion.  Thus,  in  "Hamlet,"  he 
failed  in  showing  the  deep,  mournful  tenderness 
with  which  the  unhappy  prince  renounced  Ophelia  ; 
as  Richelieu,  however,  he  was  more  successful  in  the 
pretty  little  scenes  with  the  orphaned  Julie,  in  ex- 
pressing the  protecting,  paternal  tenderness  which 
the  worldly,  scheming  minister  felt  for  this  budding 
plant  of  affection  that  twined  its  tendrils  around  the 
stately  granite  columns  of  his  strong  character. 


No  one  can  look  through  Occidental  eyes,  and 
listen  with  Occidental  ears,  and  for  more  than  a  few 
fleeting  moments  feel  themselves  en  rapport  with  the 
Oriental  characters  in  the  Japanese  dramas  at  the 
California.  Oceans  and  continents,  races,  religions, 
more  complete  if  a  younger  civilization,  the  different 
manners,  customs,  and  traditions  of  centuries,  hold 
us  apart.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  throw  aside  the 
trammels  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  witness  this 
strange,  seemingly  childish,  grotesque,  and  fantastic 
drama  intelligently.  One  might  as  well  expect  an 
uneducated  native  from  the  heart  of  Japan  to  witness 
a  performance  of  grand  opera  and  carry  away  with 
him  a  clear  conception  of  American  drama, 

In  most  of  the  four  or  five  plays  that  made  the 
performance  the  action  was  slow,  the  talking  inex- 
haustible. The  utmost  deliberation  pervades  the 
players.  Gestures  in  the  serious  scenes  are  few,  but 
marked  by  a  pantomimic  jerkiness  and  a  grotesque 
lack  of  grace.  They  are,  judged  from  our  standard, 
too  realistic  in  their  emotion  for  the  ideal  conditions 
of  drama.  They  sniff,  and  snuffle,  and  snort,  and 
hiss,  and  wipe  their  eyes  on  their  sleeves  and  hands. 
They  are  occasionally  ludicrous,  but  their  dignity 
and  self-respect  is  so  great  that  it  helps  their  Amer- 
ican audience  to  tide  over  the  dangerous  places  with- 
out a  bad  break  in  manners. 

There  was  one  battle  scene,  which  was  quite 
striking  in  the  vigor,  the  quickness,  the  liiheness,  the 
impetuosity  with  which  the  Japanese  warriors,  their 
great  steel  blades  flashing  showers  of  blue  sparks, 
and  zigzagging,  dangerous-looking  lightning  against 
their  combatants'  swords,  met  and  grappled  in  the 
charge.  All  the  fighters  were  acrobais  as  well,  for 
they  fought  on  the  edges  of  precipices,  leaped,  rolled, 
or  crashed  down  declivities,  and  had  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  every  muscle  in  their  lean,  lithe,  active 
bodies.  This  really  striking  scene  had  its  ludicrous 
touches  ;  the  warriors,  in  their  death-fall,  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  legs  die  last,  and  each  one  signifies  the 
throes  of  dissolution  by  holding  one  leg  and  shaking 
it  violently  in  exactly  the  manner  that  a  very  low 
comedian  would  attempt  to  be  exquisitely  humorous 
in  burlesquing  a  death-scene.  A  victor  over  several 
recumbent  leg-shaking  warriors  strutted  off  the  stage 
with  perfect  duplication  of  the  mock-heroic  stride  of 
"  the  crushed  tragedian." 

The  Japanese  sense  of  beauty  was  shown  in  the 
settings,  which  were  unusually  pretty  ;  the  first,  and 
most  Japanesque  of  them,  was  all  a-flush  with  the  rosy 
clusters  of  the  cherry-tree  blossoms,  which  over- 
arched and  over-hung  all  the  length  of  the  prettily 
and  artistically  arranged  vista  of  Flower  Street  in 
Tokio.  The  battle-scene  was  in  a  setting  of  deepest 
forest  shade,  where  tbick-trunked  trees  sprung  in 
clusters  on  a  rising  slope,  and  great  tropical  plants 
branched  out  from  the  rocky  precipice  at  whose  sum- 
mit the  valiant  warriors  fought. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  acting  in  the  per- 
formance was  recognized  as  such  by  both  American 
and  Japanese.  This  was  in  a  scene  where  a 
Japanese  nobleman,  fighting  loyally  against  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  and  his  sovereign,  is  unexpect- 
edly confronted  in  his  camp  by  his  twelve-year-old 
son,  who  has  walked  through  the  forest  from  his 
home,  sixty  miles  away,  to  beg  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  stay  and  fight  the  enemy.  The  father  is 
deeply  touched,  and  one  can  recognize,  in  spite  of 
the  peculiar  and  the  uncouth  in  his  manifestations  of 
emotion,  the  feeling  and  true  dignity  of  the  artist. 
The  scene  is  suggestive  of  the  exaggeration  of 
paternal  respect  so  carefully  inculcated  in  Japan. 
The  boy  approaches  his  father  gradually,  and  only 
by  permission,  remaining  squatted  in  an  Oriental 
position  between  each  approach.  Finally  he  draws 
near  to  receive  from  his  father  an  ancestral  dagger, 
and  the  latter  gives  the  boy  his  first  caress,  touching 
and  stroking  with  lingering  tenderness  the  round, 
childish  cheeks.  The  boy  himself  (played  by  a 
girl)  is  a  horror,  not  in  appearance  but  in  voice  ;  it 
is  one  chanting,  monotonous,  shrill,  melancholy,  in- 
flectionless  squeak. 

In  fact,  the  Japanese  sense  of  beauty  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  voice.  Judging  from  the  tones  and 
inflections  of  the  actors,  they  have  absolutely  no  con- 
ception of  what  a  rich-toned  organ  of  noble  beauty 
and  deep  feeling  the  human  voice  can  be.  This 
most  expressive  and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  actor's 
art  is,  with  them,  distorted  from  its  natural  beauty, 
and  is  by  turns  husky,  guttural,  squeaking,  and 
whining.  There  was  an  interlude  once,  in  which  a 
vocal  soloist  was  accompanied  by  a  performer  on  the 
samisen.  The  player  occupied  the  post  of  honor, 
and  the  soloist  retired  to  a  convenient  post  near  a 
projecting  slide  scene,  and  burst  into  a  ditty  that 
sounded  like  the  vocalism  of  a  semi-strangled  cat. 
As  the  song  unwound  its  doleful  length,  the  singer 
modestly  retired  more  and  more  behind  the  jutting 
slide,  until  he  was  finally  quite  invisible.  The  player, 
who  performed  with  rapidity  and  skill,  received  a 
burst  of  applause,  which  he  acknowledged  with  one 


rapid  blink  of  his  mildly  beaming  Oriental  eye.  All 
this  was  rather  dull,  but  very  foreign,  and  what  one 
would  consider  a  tourist's  sacred  duty  to  see  in  Japan. 

But  the  impression  that  is  most  foreign,  singular, 
bizarre,  and  unfamiliar  in  the  whole  performance  is 
the  appearance  of  the  women.  Their  faces  and 
throats  are  painted  a  dead,  unrelieved  plaster  white, 
and  with  their  ebon  hair  arranged  in  elaborate  arches 
and  curves  over  these  expressionless  masks  of  faces, 
and  with  their  slow,  gliding  gait,  they  seem  like  flat, 
painted  figures  come  to  life  ;  it  actually  gives  one  an 
eerie  sensation  when  they  turn,  and  one  sees  that  the 
figures  are  solid.  Mme.  Yacco,  the  leading  geiska 
of  the  company,  is  a  tiny,  meagre  thread  of  a  woman, 
who,  if  she  were  stripped  of  her  gorgeously  embroid- 
ered robes,  could  be  comfortably  tucked  into  an 
umbrella-stand,  and,  be  on  the  whole,  rather  a  loose 
fit.  Her  face,  with  the  thin-lipped  mouth  that  seemed 
not  more  than  an  inch  long,  the  narrow,  aquiline 
nose,  the  low  forehead,  with  the  hair  growing  close 
to  the  jetty  eyebrows,  the  lifeless  black  and  white  of 
its  coloring,  and  unnatural  impassivity  of  expression, 
seemed  like  that  of  a  Japanese  Galatea,  only  half 
brought  to  life  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  step  back 
into  picturesque  immobility  on  a  fan  or  screen.  She 
gave  a  series  of  graceful  dances,  odd  and  unfamiliar, 
of  course,  and  one  of  whose  points  of  beauty  was  the 
art  and  grace  with  which  she  managed  the  swirling 
folds  of  her  many  -  colored,  stiffly  embroidered 
kimonos.  She  is  exempt  from  the  vocal  eccentrici- 
ties of  her  fellow-players.  Her  voice  is  soft,  monoto- 
nous, with  few  cadences,  but  it  rather  pleased  the  ear 
than  otherwise. 

It  would  take  a  Japanologist— to  coin  a  word — or 
a  person  in  the  grip  of  a  Japanese  hobby  to  sit 
through  the  entire  performance  without  experiencing 
an  occasional  sense  of  boredom  ;  but  taking  it  in 
small  doses  it  is  interesting  from  its  novelty.  The 
costumes,  too,  are  well  worth  seeing ;  the  armored 
dress  of  the  warriors,  of  the  kind  worn  several  cent- 
uries back,  was  in  rich,  dull  tones,  handsome  and 
costly  in  look.  Madam  Yacco,  the  geiska,  made 
many  changes  of  dress  ;  it  was  hard  to  analyze  the 
component  parts  and  colors  in  the  complex  result, 
but  it  gratified  the  eye  by  its  richness  and  utter 
strangeness,  as  compared  to  our  ordinary  standards. 

JOSEFITA. 

• — ■•■ — • 

The  Musmee. 
The  Musmee  has  brown  velvet  eyes 

Curtained  with  satin,  sleepily  ; 
You  wonder  if  those  lids  would  rise 

The  newest,  strangest  sight  to  see  ; 
But  when  she  chatters,  laughs,  or  plays 

Koto,  biwa,  or  samisen, 
No  jewel  gleams  with  brighter  rays 

Than  flash  from  those  dark  lashes  then. 

The  Musmee  has  a  small  brown  face, 
"  Musk-melon  seed  "  its  perfect  shape  ; 
Jetty  arched  eyebrows  ;  nose  to  grace 

The  rosy  mouth  beneath  ;  a  nape, 
And  neck,  and  chin,  and  smooth,  soft  cheeks 

Carved  out  of  sun-burned  ivory. 
With  teeth,  which,  when  she  smiles  or  speaks. 

Pearl  merchants  might  come  leagues  to  see  1 

The  Musmee's  hair  could  teach  the  night 

How  to  grow  dark,  the  raven's  wing 
How  to  seem  ebon  I     Grand  the  sight 

When,  in  rich  masses,  towering, 
She  builds  each  high  black-marble  coil, 

And  binds  the  gold  and  scarlet  in, 
And  thrusts,  triumphant,  through  the  toil 

The  Kanzashi,  her  jeweled  pin. 

The  Musmee  has  wee  faultless  feet, 

With  snow-white  tabi  trimly  decked, 
Which  patter  down  the  city  street 

In  short  steps,  slow  and  circumspect ; 
A  velvet  string  beneath  her  toes 

Holds  to  its  place  th'  unwilling  shoe  ; 
Pretty  and  pigeon-like  she  goes, 

And  on  her  head  a  hood  of  blue. 

The  Musmee  wears  a  wondrous  dress — 

Kimono,  obi,  imoji — 
A  rose-bush  in  Spring  loveliness 

Is  not  more  color-glad  to  see  1 
Her  girdle  holds  her  silver  pipe, 

And  heavy  swing  her  long  silk  sleeves 
With  cakes,  love-letters,  mikan  ripe, 

Small  change,  musk-bag,  and  writing- leaves. 

The  Musmee's  heart  is  slow  to  grief, 

And  quick  to  pleasure,  dance,  and  song  ; 
The  Musmee's  pocket-handkerchief 

A  square  of  paper  1    All  day  long 
Gentle,  and  sweet,  and  debonair 

Is,  rich  or  poor,  this  Asian  lass  : 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  tender  care, 

O  medeto  gozarimas ! — Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


The  Perfect  .Liquid  Cosmetic. 
Dickey's  Creme  de  Lis,  the  greatest  known  beauti- 
fier  and  creator  of  perfect  complexions  on  earth. 
One  of  the  toilet  requisites  for  constant  use.  As 
a  skin  protector  and  eradicator  of  wrinkles  it  stands 
without  a  rival. 


The  Crystal  Baths. 

Physicians  recommend  the  Crystal  hot  sea-water 
tub  and  swimming  baths,  foot  of  Mason  Street,  ter- 
minus of  all  North  Beach  car  Unes. 


The  California  Fireworks  Co., 

2ig  Front  St.,  are  retailing  assorted  cases  of  home- 
made fireworks,  especially  selected  for  family  use. 


LONDON  SMOKE- 
CLASSES 

Eye  Protectors  for  the  Summer  Season.  They  can  be 
had  in  any  style  or  shape,  including  those  with  the  new- 
clip — never  slips,  tilts,  or  wavers. 

Kodaks  and  Photographic  Supplies.  Developing  and 
Printing.     Eausch  and  Lomb-Zeiss  Stereo  Field  Glasses. 

Oculists'  prescriptions  filled— Factory  on  premises — 
Quick  repairing.     Phone,  Main  io. 


OPTICIANS^.  JXphi"PP«RA7U5, 

°      r        SCIENTIFIC 

642  Market  ot    instruments. 
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TlVOIiX    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Erkbstine  Krhlikg.. Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Times  of  "The  Brigands."     Next  Monday — 

Three  Nights  Only,  "  OrpheuB  and  Eurydice." 

Thursday,  June  29th,  the  Society  Event,  Denis  O'Sullivan 

in  the  Romantic  Opera, 

-:-   SHAMUS    O'BRIEN    -:- 

Prices — 25c  and  50c.  Telephone,  Bush  9. 


COLUMBIA    THEATKE. 


Beginning  Next  Monday  Night.  Charles  Frohman 
Presents  Henry  Miller  and  A  Special  Company 
in  a  buperb  Production  of  the  Romantic  Comedy, 

-:-  The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula  -:- 

Written  in  the  Happiest  Vein   of  Anthony  Hope,  Author 
of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  etc. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

They  are  Coming   Again.     Those   Real,  Live  Brownies, 
in  the  Beautiful  Operetta, 

-:-  THE  BROWNIES  IN  FAIRYLAND  -:• 

300  Children  on  the  Stage.  New  Special  Features. 
Four  Farewell  Performances — Thursday  and 
Saturday  Afternoons,  Friday  Night  and  Saturday 
Night,  June  39th,  30th,  and  July  1st. 

Reserved  Seats  35c,  50c,  and  75c.  On  sale,  com- 
mencing with  Monday  morning,  Tune  26th,  at  9  o'clock 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Morosco  Amusement  Co.,  Incorporated Lessee 


This   Week.     Last    Performance    of   "The    Chimes 
of  Normandy,"     Week  of  Monday,  June  s6th, 

-:-    THE     LILY    OF    KILLARNEY    -:- 

Our  New  Prices — Orchestra,   35c  and  50c;    Entire 

Dress   Circle   (Reserved)   25c ;    Entire    Family    Circle 

(Reserved)  15c  ;  Gallery,  10c.     Matine'e  Saturday.     The 

Best  Reserved  Seat  in  the  House,  25c.     No  Higher. 

Branch  Box-Office,  Emporium. 


ORPHEtXM. 


—  Many  people  wish  a  pure  article  of 
whisky  strictly  for  family  use,  but  do  not  like  to 
go  to  a  saloon  or  grocery  for  it.  The  Jesse  Moore 
"AA"  Whisky — the  purest  and  best — is  now  sold 
at  all  respectable  drug  stores. 


Week  Commencing  Sunday,  June  25th. 
The  Four  O'Learys,  Europe's   Comedy   Eccentrics;  the 
Pasqualis,  Operatic    Stars  ;    the   FarreUs.   Famous  Cake- 
Walkers  ;  Cressy  &  Dayne ;  Francesca  Redding  &  Co. ; 
Melville  and  Stetson  ;  Tacianu  ;  and  Fred  Niblo. 

Reserved  seats,  25c ;  Balcony,  10c ;  Opera  Chairs 
and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday. 

"  Lest  You  Forget !   Lest  You  Forget ! " 


THE  SMOKER'S  TIP  will  prevent 
the  Nicotine,  the  poisonous  irritation 
of  which  upon  the  tender  skin  of  the 
month  or  lip  has  caused  many  a 
cancer. 

Mailed  or  expressed  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
five  2-cent  stamps  by  the  Elastic  Tip  Co.,  Bos- 
__.  ton,  M  ass.  ;  or  by  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Pacific 
Coast.  Headquarters  of  Elastic  Tip  Co.,  57s  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  75  First  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Better  use  good  galvan- 
ized    iron — you    know    the 

difference,  don't  you  ? 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,   Pittsburgh. 

We  do  this** 

Make  the  best  Farm  Wagon 
on  earth,  and  sell  it  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Make  the  best  and  finest  line 
of  Pleasure  Vehicles  shown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  prices  on  these  are  right. 

We  accord  every  customer 
fair  and  reliable  treatment. 

"  1899  "  styles  in  Vehicles  are 
now  on  exhibition,  and  our 
trade  on  them  is  good. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  M'F'G.  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

I..  F.  WJEAVEB,  Manager. 


June  26,  1899. 
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THE    THEATRICAL    "  SUPE.' 


Important  Rdle  He  Plays  in  Modern  Productions. 


Actors  who  star  about  the  country  in  plays  that  re- 
quire aid  from  that  peculiarly  raw  material  which  we 
call  the  "supe,"  or  "super,"  or,  to  be  exact,  the 
"  supernumerary,"  often  resign  their  enterprises  in 
desperation  after  a  time,  and  restrict  themselves  to 
plays  that  demand  a  smaller,  if  more  talented  cast 
{says  Charles  M.  Skinner,  in  an  interesting  article  in 
the  June  Cosmopolitan).  They  become  convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  infusing  the  same  amount  of 
confidence,  intelligence,  and  grace  into  the  supe 
when  he  is  required,  on  the  stage,  to  stand  still  or  to 
say  "  Hooray"  that  he  would  show  if  he  were  yelling 
fresh  fish  in  the  streets  for  a  living.  Of  a  truth,  the 
supe  is  intractable  matter.  Chosen  from  a  rank  of 
life  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  a  frequent  sup- 
position of  concealed  talent,  and  bringing  with  him 
the  "gallus"  indifference  and  even  the  odors  of  the 
tenement,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  he  should  win 
distinction  in  an  art  that  depends  so  largely  on  grace, 
courtesy,  dignity,  carriage,  mobility  of  feature,  the 
power  to  express  emotions  that  the  hoi  polloi  deem  it 
manful  to  suppress — in  fact,  all  that  makes  men  and 
women  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  makes  it  seem  as  if 
they  must  be  desirable  people  to  know. 

The  supe's  needs  are  few,  pertaining  mostly  to 
beef,  onions,  pipes,  and  beer,  and  if  he  has  an  am- 
bition it  is  to  achieve  a  little  more  of  the  beef,  onions, 
pipes,  and  beer.  He  has  not  risen  to  the  point 
where  he  spells  art  with  a  capital  A.  He  may  not 
know  the  other  letters.  When  the  supe  is  a  Roman 
senator  he  comes  on  in  a  Roman  toga  and  a  paper 
wreath,  but  his  walk  is  the  walk  of  de  Sixt"  Ward, 
his  shoulders  and  his  jaw  are  trussed  forward,  and 
he  glares  at  the  first  heavy  and  the  leading  juvenile 
as  if  he  were  looking  for  fight ;  occasionally  be  turns 
half  around  and  squirts  tobacco-juice  on  the  floor — a 
practice  that  real  Roman  senators  used  to  frown 
upon  ;  but  perhaps  the  supe  gets  his  ideas  about 
senators  from  some  who  are  sent  to  Washington. 
When  the  supe  is  a  Castilian  grandee,  or  a  Western 
frontiersman,  or  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  a 
ball,  or  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  or  a  dummy  chorus- 
singer,  or  a  "  Macbeth  "  ghost,  or  a  Hottentot,  he  is 
just  the  same  as  when  he  is  a  Roman  ;  same  walk, 
same  goggle,  same  yearning  for  fight,  same  quid. 
His  clothes  are  different,  and  sometimes  a  pair  of  ill- 
fitting  whiskers  is  hung  on  his  ears,  but  his  personality 
is  never  concealed  for  a  minute.  If  he  has  to  shout, 
as  well  as  to  appear,  he  thinks  he  is  imposed  on  by 
the  manager,  and  he  gives  his  voice  without  heart, 
crying,  "  Bravo  1"  or,  "Down  with  him  1"  or, 
"  We'll  have  his  life  1  "  or,  "  Away  to  the  Bastile  !  " 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  says  in  confidence  to  a  fellow- 
boarder,  "  Unless  Mrs.  Magoffin  gives  us  chops  at 
least  once  a  week,  I'm  going  to  change." 

Yet,  there  is  something  pathetic  about  the  supe — 
he  is  so  ineffective,  so  misplaced,  so  sad.  If  ever  a 
square  peg  got  into  a  round  hole  in  this  game-board 
of  life,  he  is  the  peg.  The  audacious  paradox  of 
putting  a  man  on  the  stage  who  won't  speak,  can't 
act,  doesn't  wash,  isn't  pretty,  and  hasn't  "  gone  on 
for  keeps,"  is  worthy  of  that  illogical,  fanciful  world 
behind  the  curtain,  where  things  are  always  what 
they  are  not. 

Let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  supe,  either.  He  whom 
we  have  been  considering  is  only  the  usual  supe — the 
supe  of  the  provinces,  of  the  fifteen — fifty — seventy- 
five  cent  play-house,  of  the  multitudinous  spectacle 
and  the  roaring  melodrama.  But  there  are  supes 
who  are  not  usual,  just  as  there  are  managers  who 
have  the  art-sense  and  the  horse-sense  to  hire  the 
kind  that  is  different.  You  do  not  find  the  belliger- 
ent, heavy- mouthed,  verminous-looking  auxiliary  at 
the  best  theatres  any  more.  The  manner  of  this 
tribe  in  those  houses  is  tractable,  and  sometimes  be 
is  human  enough  to  move  one  to  tears.  He  is  a 
mechanic  out  of  work,  possibly,  or  a  very  small 
tradesman  whose  evenings  are  bis  own  ;  nay,  on  a 
pinch  he  is  an  actor  who  has  lost  his  voice  or  his 
habit  of  drinking  water,  and,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  there  are  several  of  him  who  might  act  if  he 
had  the  chance. 

In  his  present  estate  the  supe  is  the  despair  of 
managers  and  actors,  but  that  is  because  no  system- 
atic effort  has  been  made  to  better  him.  He  is 
looked  upon,  about  the  theatre,  as  a  necessary  evil, 
like  drafts  and  taxes.  The  idea  of  treating  him  like 
a  human  being  has  not  occurred  to  his  employers. 
He  dresses  and  undresses  in  a  cellar  or  a  garret, 
ornamented  with  mold  and  cobwebs,  smelling  like  a 
tramps'  lodging-room  and  looking  worse.  He  and 
those  of  bis  friends  who  get  down  first  seize  the  only 
table  and  chairs  in  the  room  and  play  cards  for  beer 
between  appearances — the  beer  to  be  supplied  out- 
side, after  the  show.  Here,  too,  they  often  use  such 
language  as  no  lady  would  think  of  using  in  her 
parlor. 

After  some  years  of  complaint,  the  actor  has 
dragooned  the  manager  into  building  better  dressing- 
rooms  for  the  players.  Now  that  he  has  his  hand 
in,  the  manager  ought  to  find  it  possible  to  put  up 
quarters  for  the  ballet  and  the  supes  that  would  not 
be  a  conspicuous  disgrace  to  civilization.  Let  the 
supe  have  a  room  that  he  will  hesitate  to  spit  in,  and 
he  may  fall  into  a  habit  of  leaving  his  quid  out- 
side. Have  a  shelf  of  papers  and  common  novels 
within  his  reach  and  they  may  stimulate  him  to  dis- 
cover his  mind.  A  mind,  even  a  little  one,  is  useful 
on  the  stage,  despite  the  preachment  of   M.  Got. 


Probably,  too,  he  does  not  know,  half  the  time, 
what  he  is  supposed  to  be  doing,  and  that  is  a  dis- 
advantage. The  stage- manager,  or  the  captain  of 
the  supes,  says:  "As  soon  as  you  hear  that  man 
say,  '  She  shall  be  mine  I '  you  get  in  as  quick  as 
you  can  from  the  right  third  enlrance — this  is  your 
right  hand,  see  ?  No,  not  that,  but  this,  And  yell, 
'No,  she  won't  I"  Now,  quiet  there!  Now,  all 
on  I  Go  !  Oh,  gosh  !  The  worst  ever  1  Get  some 
ginger  into  you." 

If  the  instructor  would  say  to  them,  "  In  this  scene 
you  are  the  woman's  cousins,  so  you're  anxious  that 
the  man  over  there  with  the  teeth  shouldn't  have 
her,"  he  would  illuminate  the  situation,  but,  as  it  is, 
be  does  not  tell  them  whether  they  are  anarchists,  or 
Indians,  or  soldiers,  or  a  board  of  aldermen  on  strike, 
or  what  they  are.  He  would  be  a  fool  who  tried  to 
play  Hamlet  without  knowing  the  context  of  his  lines. 
How,  then,  is  it  supposed  that  one  who  lacks  the  pro- 
fessional player's  devotion  to  art  should  absorb  situa- 
tions by  instinct  ? 

Devotion  to  art?  I  bethink  me  of  one  instance  in 
which  the  supe  proved  that  he  had  it.  A  certain 
actor  engaged  him  for  his  dummy  in  a  scene  re- 
quiring a  fall  from  a  tower.  This  drop  of  a  dozen 
feet  had  shaken  the  star  a  little,  and  another  man, 
dressed  in  a  similar  costume,  was  easily  mistaken  for 
him  while  going  through  the  air.  The  supe,  who  for 
one  consecutive  second  personated  the  chief  per- 
former, was  magnified  by  the  trust  and  determined 
to  keep  the  job.  When  the  company  moved  on  to 
the  next  "stand,"  lo  1  he  was  on  hand  to  play  his 
part.  At  the  next  town  he  was  at  the  theatre  again 
He  had  concealed  himself  in  the  baggage-car.  So 
he  followed  the  actors  from  Washington  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  there  he  disappeared.  In  that  city 
another  candidate  presented  himself  who,  oddly 
enough,  was  equally  enamored  of  the  character,  the 
applause,  and  the  extra  dollar,  and  he  followed  the 
company  in  the  same  way.  On  the  night  when  the 
company  reached  Brooklyn,  both  of  these  artists 
were  at  the  stage-door,  and  when  each  discovered 
why  the  other  was  there  a  battle  ensued  and  the 
winner  played  the  part. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  in  his  earlier  tours  to  this 
country  Henry  Irving  had  with  him,  as  supernumer- 
aries, a  number  of  young  English  collegians,  who 
served  in  this  capacity  partly  as  a  lark,  partly  to  see 
a  foreign  land  for  little  or  nothing.  Whether  this 
was  true  or  otherwise,  the  courtiers,  jurors,  soldiers, 
peasants,  and  what  not  in  the  Irving  company  had, 
at  least,  the  negative  merit  of  not  obtruding  them- 
selves into  the  picture,  where  an  emphasis  of  their 
presence  would  have  been  a  grief.  They  looked 
clean,  they  did  not  shift  from  one  leg  to  the  other, 
nor  eat,  they  were  attentive  to  the  scene,  their  clothes 
somewhat  fitted  them,  and  they  appeared  as  intelli- 
gent as  the  average  of  mortals.  Evidently  they  had 
been  trained.  We  now  know  that  they  had  been, 
for  Mr.  Irving  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  industri- 
ous of  drill-masters,  insisting  on  pose,  and  expres- 
sion, and  accent — even  his  own — until  not  a  person  in 
the  shine  of  the  footlights  but  knows  what  he  is  to  do 
and  when  to  do  it.  The  charge  of  two  American 
prices  to  see  this  justly  distinguished  actor  had  two 
occasions,  or  excuses — one  that  he  had  an  orchestra 
which  was  large  and  not  painful ;  the  other,  that  he 
did  not  affront  his  public  by  incompetence  in  his 
supes. 

Other  managers  have  sometimes  shown  an  equal 
sense.  When  "  The  Dancing  Girl  "  was  produced 
in  this  country,  London  society  was  not  represented 
by  a  mob  of  gaudily  costumed,  coarse- faced,  raddled 
women  and  idlers  from  the  freight- yards,  but  by 
polite,  soft-voiced,  well-bred  people,  who  were 
students  in  a  dramatic  school,  and  they  were  delight- 
ful to  behold.  In  his  production  of  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"  in  dramatic  form,  Alexander  Salvini  en- 
gaged Italians  from  the  by-streets  of  New  York. 
And  why  not  ?  The  scene  is  Italian,  so  why  employ 
Irish?  In  "The  First  Born,"  an  original,  moving, 
and  artistic  little  play,  the  Chinese  laborers  and  shop- 
keepers were  Chinese.  In  "Secret  Service"  Mr. 
Gillette  engaged  his  squad  of  Confederates  by  the 
season  ;  therefore  he  had  no  trouble  with  them.  In 
all  the  arts  we  wish  to  be  convinced.  We  must  in 
the  future  have  even  supes  so  trained  as  to  convince 


Mr.  Frank  Mathieu,  the  young  San  Francisco 
actor  who  made  bis  first  professional  appearance  in 
this  city  in  Frawley's  company  last  October,  has 
steadily  won  his  way  in  his  new  calling.  He  took  at 
short  notice  the  part  of  the  villain  in  "  The  Wife," 
when  the  Frawley  Company  was  playing  in  Wash- 
ington lately,  and  won  good  opinions  from  the  critics, 
and  again  showed  bis  versatility  on  taking  at  short 
notice  a  character  part  and  rendering  it  successfully. 
Daly  and  Frohman  both  have  showed  their  favorable 
opinion  of  him  by  offering  him  a  place  in  their  re- 
spective companies,  but  he  preferred  to  take  the 
chances  for  a  more  rapid  rise  with  Frawley.  The 
Frawley  Company  has  just  begun  a  ten  weeks'  en- 
gagement at  Milwaukee,  to  be  followed  up  by  a  sea- 
son in  Los  Angeles,  and  possibly  by  a  later  visit  to 
San  Francisco,  if  the  outlook  is  favorable.  j» ■  v. 


STAGE    GOSSIP 


Summer  Feeding 
For  infants  necessitates  the  greatest  caution  and 
careful  study  of  conditions.  Care  in  diet,  first  and 
last.  The  use  of  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  has  largely  simplified  this  problem. 
Beware  of  unknown  brands.^Get  the  Best. 


Anthony  Hope's  New  Romantic  Play. 

The  last  performance  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
brilliant  comedy,  "The  Liars,"  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  be  given  this  (Saturday)  evening,  and 
next  week  Henry  Miller  and  his  excellent  company 
will  be  seen  in  a  new  costume  play,  in  four  acts,  by 
Anthony  Hope,  entitled  "The  Adventure  of  Lady 
Ursula."  It  tells  a  charming  story  of  the  last  cent- 
ury, and  gives  a  pretty  picture  of  high  life  in  Old 
London.  Margaret  Anglin  will  be  the  mischievous 
Lady  Ursula,  and  Henry  Miller  the  bachelor  baronet, 
Sir  George  Sylvester,  the  rdles  created  in  the  East 
last  fall  by  Virginia  Harned  and  E.  H.  Sothern,  re- 
spectively. 

The  story  in  brief  deals  with  a  resolution  of  Sir 
George  Sylvester  to  hold  no  communion  with  the 
fair  sex,  because,  having  become  involved  in  a  duel 
concerning  a  lady,  he  was  compelled  to  kill  his 
friend.  He  therefore  lives  in  retirement,  while  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  there  dwells  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  Ursula  Barrington,  who  is  very  curious 
to  interview  this  recluse,  who  is  such  a  woman-hater. 
She  conceives  the  idea  to  see  him  by  a  stratagem,  and 
apparently  faints  in  the  park  of  his  country-house,  but 
the  scheme  is  not  successful,  Sir  George  merely  send- 
ing word  to  the  keeper  to  wait  on  the  lady,  and  Lady 
Ursula  is  not  invited  to  the  house.  At  this  moment, 
her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hassenden,  rides  by,  and 
hearing  of  this  churlish  treatment  of  his  sister,  he 
immediately  proceeds  to  challenge  Sir  George. 
Lady  Ursula  resolves  to  visit  Sir  George  and  prevent 
the  duel  with  her  brother,  and  solves  the  difficulty  of 
gaining  admittance  to  Sir  George  by  masquerading 
in  clothes  belonging  to  her  younger  brother,  Mr. 
BarriDgton,  who  is  absent  in  Paris.  All  sorts  of 
complications  ensue,  but  in  the  fourth  act  peace  is  re- 
stored, love  declared,  and  all  erds  happily. 


"The  Lily  of  Killarney." 
Planquette's  tuneful  opera,  "The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy," and  the  reduction  of  prices  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  have  succeeded  in  attracting  large 
audiences  during  the  week.  On  Monday  evening 
the  Southwell  Company  will  revive  the  popular  Irish 
opera,  "The  Lily  of  Killarney,"  based  on  Dion 
Boucicault's  famous  play,  "  The  Colleen  Bawn." 

The  cast  will  include  Thomas  H.  Persse  as  the 
love-lorn  jobber  and  illicit  whisky  dealer,  Myles  na 
Coppaleen  ;  Edith  Mason  as  Lily  O'Connor,  Hattie 
Belle  Ladd  as  Anne  Chute,  Bertha  Ricci  as  Mrs. 
Cregan,  Addie  Arnold  as  Sheelah,  William  Wolff  as 
Danny  Mann,  Miro  Delamotta  as  Hardress  Cregan, 
Arthur  Wooley  as  Father  Tom,  Winifred  GorT  as 
Squire  Corrigan  ;  Nace  Boneville  as  Bertie  O'Moore, 
A.  E.  Arnold  as  Hyland  Creagh,  and  Charles  Arling 
as  Sergeant  John  Bull. 

The  Orpheum's  New  Specialties. 

Among  the  new  specialties  which  will  be  intro- 
duced at  the  Orpheum  next  week  will  be  the  Four 
O'Learys,  comedy  acrobats,  who  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely clever  ;  the  Pasquallis,  the  opera  singers 
who,  assisted  by  Signor  Abramoff,  will  be  seen  in 
the  prison  scene  from  "Faust";  and  the  Farrells, 
the  popular  cake-walkers,  who  have  a  number  of 
catchy  new  "  coon  "  songs. 

Those  retained  from  this  week's  bill  are  Cressy 
and  Dayne,  who  have  scored  a  big  hit  in  their  little 
one-act  play,  "Grasping  the  Opportunity"  ;  Melville 
and  Stetson,  the  droll  comedians  ;  Francesca  Red- 
ding and  Carlton  Maceyin  "The  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire" ;  Tacianu,  the  female  impersonator;  and 
Fred  Niblo,  the  witty  monologist. 

At  the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 
Owing  to  delay  in  receiving  the  orchestration  of 
"Sbamus  O'Brien,"  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  will 
present  ' '  Orpheus  and  Eurydice "  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  evenings  of  next  week, 
Anna  Lichter  re- appearing  as  Eurydice.  On  Thurs- 
day, June  29th,  the  long  -  promised  "  Shamus 
O'Brien  "  will  be  produced,  with  a  cast  which  includes 
Denis  O'Sullivan  as  Shamus  O'Brien,  Rhys  Thomas 
as  Captain  Trevor,  Phil  Branson  as  Mike  Murphy, 
William  Pruette  as  Father  O'Flynn,  Joseph  Fogarty 


as  Piper  Lynch,  Annie  Lichter  as   Nora  O'Brien, 
and  Annie  Myers  as  Kittle  O'Toole. 


The  Brownies. 
The  success  of  "The  Brownies"  was  so  great 
when  it  was  produced  in  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  the  management  of  the  California  Theatre  have 
decided  to  revive  it  next  week  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  roain^es.  and  Friday  and  Saturday  eveniDgs. 
All  those  who  did  not  attend  the  previous  performances 
should  not  miss  seeing  these  two  hundred  clever 
children  in  their  inimitable  cake-walk,  "coon" 
songs,  and  ballets,  as  it  is  without  doubt  the  best 
children's  show  which  has  been  seen  in  this  city  in  a 
number  of  years. 


CALIFORNIA  NORTHWESTERN  R'Y  GO. 

Lessee  of  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  R'y  Co. 


The  Picturesque  Route  of  California 


SPECIAL  RATES 

FOR    THE 

4TH  o^  JUIjY 

On  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  2, 3,  &  4 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  will  be  Bold 
from  San  Francisco  to  all  points  North 
of  San  Ra  fael  at  the  rate  of 

..  ONE  SINGLE  FARE  .. 

AS    FOLLOWS 

Petaluma $1.00  I  Geyservflle S2.55 

Santa  Rosa. 1.50  I  Cloverdale 3.00 

Sebastopol 1.80     Hopland 3.80 

Gucroeville 2.50  [  Ukiah 4.50 

Windsor 1.95  I  Sonoma 1.00 

Healdsburg 2.25     Glen  Ellen 1.20 

Lytton 2^0  [ 

Return  Limit,  Wednesday,  Jnly  5th,  1899. 


On  Friday,  June  30th,  and  Saturday,  July  1st, 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  will  he  sold 
froni  San  Francisco  to  all  points  North 
of  San  Rafael 

— AT   THE    FOLLOWING   REDUCED    RATES — 

Petaluma $1.50  I  Geyserville $3.85 

Santa  Rosa 2.25     Cloverdale 4.50 

Sebastopol 2.70  |  Sonoma 1.50 

GuerncvUle. 3.75  |  Glen  Ellen 1.80 

Windsor 2.95     Hopland 5.00 

Healdsburg 3.40     Ukiah 5.00 

Lytton 3.60  J 

Return  Limit,  Wednesday ,  July  5th,  1899. 


For  further  information  apply  at  ticket -office.  650 
Market  St.,  Chronicle  Building,  or  Tiburon  Ferry,  foot 
of  Market  Street.  General  Office,  Mutual  Life  Building, 
222  Sansome  Street. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  R.  X.  RYAN, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC  RAILWAY.  (Via  Sauaalito  Ferry.) 

Leave   San   Francisco,   commencing  April   23,  1899. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.;   1:45  p.m. 

Extra  trip  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  at 
5:15  p.  m.      Returning  same    evening,  arriving    in   San 
Francisco  at  11:20  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,    9:00,    10:00,    11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  2:30,  and  4  p.  m. 
ROUND  TRIP  from  San  Francisco,  $1.40. 


Dividend   Notices. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532 
California  Street,  corner  Webb. — For  the  half-year 
ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  i8gg,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  on 
term  deposits  and  three  and  one-third  (3!^)  per  cent,  on 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Saturday,  July  1,  1899. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term 
deposits  and  three  and  one-third  (3J3)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1899. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  RANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street. — For  the  half-year  end- 
ing June  30,  1899,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3.6)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Saturday,  July  1,  1899. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


-|-yyQ   FAMOUS    SUMMER    RESORTS 


-BEPKESENTING     TI 


MOUNTAIN    INTERIOR    AND    SEASHORE    OF    CENTRAL    CALIFORNIA 

BOTH     UNDER     ONE    MANAGEMENT-NOTED     FOB    ITS     EFFICIENCY 

...HOTEL    DEL     MONTE... 


MONTEREY,    CAL. 


Magnificent  Surroundings  —  Warm   Salt  Water 

Bathing— Fine  Service— Moderate  Charges. 

Now  Conducted  on  the  American  Flan. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

AND    SODA    SPRINGS 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Shasta 
Region— 320  Miles  from  San  Francisco — Ele- 
vation 2,100  Feet  — Reasonable  Rates  and 
Superior  Accommodations. 

For  further  information,  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager. 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE,     I  TAVERN  CASTLE  CRAG, 
Monterey,  Cal.  ]     Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  26.  1899. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Already  Newport  and  its  outlying  lands  are  full  of 
people,  and  never  was  there  a  better  prospect  for  the 
season.  Summer  residents,  it  is  said,  are  deep  in  the 
replenishing  of  furniture  and  the  planning  of  enter- 
tainments for  the  coming  months  of  jollity.  Ordinary 
mechanics  and  artisans  behave  like  genii  when 
Messrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  or  Stuyvesant  Fish  rub 
their  talismans  of  magic  metal,  and  the  new  "  Rose 
Cliff"  is  progressing  rapidly  toward  the  embodiment 
of  its  owner's  dreams,  in  friendly  rivalry  with  the 
villa  which  will  probably  witness  the  dtbul  of  Miss 
Marion  Fish  this  summer.  The  hotels  have  enlarged 
their  borders  in  the  endeavor  to  receive  the  increased 
patronage  brought  by  their  share  of  the  habiiuis  of 
the  lamented  Ocean  House  ;  and  not  only  will  the 
summer  colony  be  gay  this  season,  but  it  is  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  ever  known  here.  The  season  will  be 
marked  by  the  bringing  out  of  a  cluster  of  buds 
whose  unfolding  is  a  matter  of  moment  to  the  highest 
society.  Miss  Fish,  Miss  Dora  Havemejer,  Miss 
Belmont,  Miss  Twombly,  Miss  Iselin,  Miss  Wells, 
and  many  others,  will  make  the  younger  set  lustrous 
with  added  beauty.  Besides,  several  important 
weddings  will  probably  take  place  at  Newport — that 
of  Alfred  Vanderbilt  to  Miss  French  ;  that  of  Miss 
Susan  Dresser  to  Vicomte  Romain  d'Osmoy  ;  that  of 
Miss  Mary  Minium  Potter  lo  Mr.  Bonsai,  of  Balti- 
more ;  that  of  Miss  Dora  Havemeyer  to  Lieutenant 
Cameron  McRae  Winslow,  of  Guantanamo  fame  ; 
that  of  Miss  Frances  La  Farge,  daughter  of  John  La 
Farge,  to  Edwards  Herrick  Childs  ;  and  that  of  Miss 
Julia  Dent  Grant  to  the  Russian  Prince  Cantacuzene. 

It  was  vaguely  rumored  when  death  put  the  Duke 
of  York  in  the  place  of  direct  inheritor  of  the  British 
throne  that  his  wild  oats  had  been  uncommonly 
lavish  ;  and  when  he  was  asked,  or  rather  ordered,  to 
marry  the  Princess  of  Teck,  who  had  been  engaged 
to  the  dead  brother,  he  made  answer  that  be  could 
not  do  it,  as  he  was  already  married.  It  is  now  re- 
lated circumstantially  (according  to  a  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  correspondent)  that  in  a  cruise 
with  Admiral  Tryon  he  fell  in  love  with  the  niece  of 
that  officer,  and  married  her.  At  that  time  he  was 
only  a  younger  son,  with  an  elder  brother  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  his  escapades  did  not 
give  the  cabinet  or  family  much  concern.  Other 
princes,  bis  ancestors,  had  married  untitled  ladies, 
and  when  the  time  came  ignored  the  ceremony  to 
make  themselves  eligible  to  the  crown  and  the  head- 
ship of  the  church.  Reasons  of  state  soon  forced 
the  young  man  to  give  up  his  wife  and  accept  the 
Princess  May  ;  but  as  the  marriage  was  purely  one 
of  political  need,  the  husband  has,  it  seems,  never 
regarded  himself  as  bound  to  observe  the  amenities 
of  married  duty.  His  wife,  now  called  Mrs.  Tryon, 
lives  near  London  with  a  family  of  children,  sup- 
ported indirectly  by  the  British  treasury.  The  duke's 
latest  infatuation  is  pointed  out  as  the  Princess  of 
Pless.  This  youug  woman  is  the  daughter  of  that 
lovely  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  to  whom  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  obtrusively  devoted  not  many  years  ago. 
The  princess  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  mother, 
both  in  beauty  and  the  desire  to  be  admired.  She 
married  her  prince  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  seems 
to  have  conducted  herself  with  exemplary  self- 
restraint  until  chance  threw  her  in  the  way  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  _ 

An  English  golficide  has  been  to  the  pains  of  ac- 
cumulating statistics  in  regard  to  the  game  as  it  is 
played  in  Great  Britain  to-day.  Perhaps  we  can  not 
equal  his  figures  now  (says  the  Bazar),  but  a  few 
years  will  witness  the  usual  American  expansion  of 
other  records,  and  we  will  be  doubling  and  trebling 
what  our  British  cousins  have  done.  The  golficide 
estimates  that  there  are  a  thousand  clubs  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  an  average  membership  of  a 
hundred  players.  This  gives  a  very  respectable 
total  of  one  hundred  thousand  players,  who  are  sup- 
posed— by  the  golficide — to  spend  individually  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  annually  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  game.  This  sum  covers  the  expenditure 
for  railway  expenses,  luncheons,  caddies,  clubs,  balls, 
and  other  items,  and  is  said  to  be  a  pretty  fair  aver- 
age. If  it  may  be  accepted,  then  there  is  spent  an- 
nually, in  Great  Britain  alone,  twelve  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  attempt,  as  some- 
body has  said,  to  knock  a  little  ball  into  a  little  hole. 
The  figures  are  large  enough  to  "give  us  pause," 
but  not  to  dismay  us.  Twelve  million  dollars  might 
better  be  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  golf  than  in  main- 
taining sanitariums  for  the  victims  of  nervous  pros- 
tration. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  the  other  day  with  a 
Frenchwoman  who  calls  herself  a  "  complexion 
specialist,"  and  who  may  be  said  to  be  an  artist  in 
her  own  line  of  work  (writes  Anne  Morton  Lane  in 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald).  Her  particular  fame 
has  resulted  from  the  marvelous  success  with  the 
women  who  have  come  to  her  to  be  enameled.  The 
woman  pursues  her  calling  in  Paris,  where  she  has 
an  immense  clientele  among  the  fashionable  and 
wealthy  women  of  London,  New  York,  and  Paris. 
The  process  of  enameling  is  a  remarkably  expensive 
one,  and  the  specialist  of  whom  I  am  speaking  told 
me  that  sir.  absolutely  refuses  lo  enamel  any  one  at 
a  less  coil  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars. 
First  of  a'',  the  skin  has  to  be  specially  prepared  for 
the  rece;    on  of  the  enamel,  and   it  is  not  every  skin 


that  can  be  enameled.  Complexions  that  are  very 
coarse,  for  instance,  will  not  assimilate  the  enamel 
either  readily  or  successfully,  and  these  the  face- 
painter  refuses  to  treat  unless  her  'patient  will  screw 
up  her  courage  to  go  through,  first  of  all,  a  very 
trying  though  not  painful  operation,  by  which  she  is 
absolutely  skinned,  and  then  to  wait  until  such  a 
time  as  a  new  skin  grows,  which  may  be  of  a  better 
texture  than  that  which  she  has  shed.  But  allowing 
that  the  patient  has  a  sufficiently  fine-grained  skin  to 
allow  of  the  enameling  process  to  be  begun  at  once, 
it  must  be  first  prepared  by  a  series  of  washes  and 
manipulations  for  a  period  of  three  days.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  enamel  itself  is  applied,  and  this 
really  amounts  when  dry  to  a  complete  false  skin. 
The  application  of  it  is  a  most  exquisitely  delicate 
matter,  for  it  must  be  "  wiped  "  on  with  such  perfect 
regularity  and  attention  to  the  grain  of  the  skin  that 
this  in  itself  is  a  business  of  no  small  moment.  One 
person  only  can  apply  the  enamel,  for  the  difference 
of  application  is  at  once  noticeable  to  the  eye,  as,  for 
instance,  the  difference  of  an  artist's  hand  can  always 
be  detected  in  a  picture  that  be  allows  some  one  else 
to  "  touch  up."  After  this  extra  skin  of  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  whiteness  and  smoothness  has  been 
successfully  introduced  upon  its  unsatisfactory  sur- 
face, the  enameling  operation  is  practically  concluded, 
and  the  patient  may  be  regarded  as  ready  to  compete 
with  the  world  generally  in  point  of  beauty.  This 
enamel  lasts  for  exactly  six  months,  and  during  all 
that  time  madame  has  not  washed  herself.  She 
polishes  the  surface  of  her  neck,  arms,  hands,  and 
face  with  the  lotion  supplied  to  her  by  the  beauty 
doctor,  but  otherwise  she  absolutely  has  not  allowed 
a  drop  of  water  to  touch  her.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  little  inequalities  and  a  blotched  appearance 
begin  to  show  upon  her  skin,  and  this  warns  her  of 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  time  has  come  when 
she  must  either  once  more  appear  in  her  true  colors 
or  else  go  through  another  operation. 

The  fashion  of  men  wearing  bracelets  is  said  to  be 
on  the  increase  in  England  in  aristocratic  circles, 
thus  following  the  example  set  by  royalty.  It  is,  of 
course,  purely  Continental  in  its  origin,  Austrian 
and  Italian  gentlemen  especially  favoring  the  fancy, 
but  it  makes  slow  progress  among  Parisians.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  wears  a  gold  bracelet  at  times  on 
his  left  wrist— a  bangle,  by  the  way,  which  belonged 
to  Maximilian,  the  ill-fated  Emperor  of  Mexico. 
The  prince's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
also  wears  a  bracelet  on  his  left  wrist  and  a  chain 
round  his  neck.  The  late  Duke  of  Albany,  although 
he  was  never  considered  of  a  superstitious  disposi- 
tion, always  attached  a  certain  amount  of  good  luck 
to  the  bangle  which  he  wore,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions has  been  known  to  tell  of  incidents  of  a  partic- 
ularly successful  nature,  all  of  which  he  attributed  to 
the  good  luck  brought  to  him  by  the  trinket.  The 
late  Archduke  Rudolph  wore  a  massive  bracelet  and 
chain,  and  King  Humbert  also  displays  a  bracelet. 
A  great  number  of  Austrian  naval  officers  wear  these 
ornaments  as  charms,  the  bracelet  having  the  effigy 
of  St.  Peter  engraved  upon  it.  In  fact,  it  owes  its 
patronage  universally  to  the  idea  of  good  luck,  rather 
than  to  the  belief  that  it  bestows  any  decorative 
charm  upon  the  wearer.  The  fad  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  New  York,  but  chiefly  among  men  who 
seek  rather  than  avoid  public  comment. 


The  importance  that  two  or  three  of  the  greater 
restaurants  of  New  York  have  assumed  in  the  life  of 
the  town  has  brought  into  existence  a  functionary  not 
previously  known  in  the  personnel  of  such  establish- 
ments. That  is  the  mailre  d' hotel;  an  official  who 
combines  the  knowledge  of  the  professional  cook  with 
that  of  a  steward  and  of  a  head-waiter.  A  man  thor- 
oughly equipped  to  fill  his  post  must  have  achieved 
distinction  as  ckefoi  a  great  kitchen  ;  he  must  have 
technical  knowledge  of  aliments,  skill  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  service  of  meals,  and  executive  capacity 
to  control  a  large  number  of  subordinates.  More- 
over, he  should  be  well-appearing,  suave,  and  diplo- 
matic of  manner  and  speech,  and  as  alert  here  to 
recognize  varying  degrees  of  wealth  as  is  his  foreign 
prototype  to  pay  homage  to  grades  of  rank  or  title. 
He  is  the  man  who  supervises  the  menus,  and  sug- 
gests additions  or  changes  ;  criticises  and  oversees 
the  preparation  of  special  dishes  ;  and  controls  the 
service  of  every  gastronomic  function  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  which  he  is  employed,  from  a  banquet  of 
five  hundred  covers  to  a  special  meal  of  four.  In  his 
capacity  of  maitre  d'hStel  he  has  confidential  relations 
with  a  very  large  clientele,  not  merely  a  local  one, 
but  one  that  covers  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  office  of  maitre  d' hotel  is  a  very 
old  one.  It  had  its  origin  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  From  there  it  passed  into  France  in  the 
train  of  Catherine  de  M^dicis,  where  it  secured  perma- 
nent lodgment.  The  maitre  d' hotel  in  great  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  bouses  is  a  functionary  of  im- 
portance. He  is  always  an  ex-cook.  He  has  never 
secured  a  foothold  in  England,  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  him  in  this  country,  for  he  has  given 
practical  demonstration  of  his  value.  A  contempo- 
rary predicts  that  within  the  next  ten  years  he  will  be 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  domestic  machinery  of 
those  households  in  which  a  small  army  of  domestics 
is  employed,  in  which  elaborate  entertainments  are  of 
greater  frequency. 

The  rumor  that  a  favorite  way  of  killing  time  at 
certain  country  clubs  on  Long  Island  is  playing  cards 


for  high  stakes  is  not  built  upon  a  very  solid  founda- 
tion. There  was  a  time  (says  the  New  York  Sun), 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  such  an  assertion 
would  have  bad  a  basis  of  fact  as  regards  perhaps 
organizations  of  the  character  referred  to.  Previous 
to  the  commercial  panic  of  1873,  when  the  prosperity 
that  followed  the  Civil  War  had  not  lost  its  momen- 
tum, card-playing  for  large  stakes  at  one  or  two  of 
what  were  known  then  as  sportsmen's  clubs — now 
called  country  clubs — was  a  recognized  and  import- 
ant factor  of  their  existence.  Almost  all  tbe  amateur 
plungers  who  were  then  members  of  those  organiza- 
tions are  either  dead  or  have  passed  into  retirement 
or  obscurity,  and  are  living  on  only  a  remnant  of  the 
income  that  enabled  them  in  those  days  to  back  with 
placid  assurance,  to  the  limit,  two  small  pairs  against 
three  of  a  kind.  Every  Saturday  afternoon,  winter 
and  summer,  a  well- composed  and  harmonious  group 
of  hardy  and  aggressive  plungers  arrived  at  one  of 
these  clubs,  where,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  daybreak  the  next  morning,  they  remained 
absorbed  in  the  alternate  study  of  one  another's 
countenances  and  of  five  illuminated  pieces  of  paste- 
board. In  the  country  clubs  of  to-day  the  conditions 
are  different.  Women  frequent  them  much  more 
than  in  the  past.  In  fact,  they  are  used  as  much  for 
the  enjoyment  of  women  as  for  that  of  men.  Tbe 
presence  of  the  women  has  a  sedative  effect  upon 
serious  card-playing — that  is,  for  high  stakes.  The 
argus  eye  of  woman,  to  say  nothing  of  aural  acute- 
ness  that  enables  her  to  detect  the  faintest  click  of  an 
ivory  chip  through  deadened  walls,  is  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  aggressive  play.  Moreover,  in  these  days 
women  contribute  so  largely  to  the  marital  cash  fund 
that  the  men,  when  feminine  suspicion  is  aroused  of 
too  deep  losses  at  cards,  are  liable  to  be  called  upon 
for  an  accounting.  jibut 


Confession  of  a  Millionaire. 

A  millionaire  confessed  the  secret  of  his  success 
in  two  words — hard  work.  He  said  he  put  in  the 
best  part  of  his  life  in  gaining  dollars  and  losing 
health,  and  now  he  was  putting  in  the  other  half 
in  spending  dollars  to  get  back  health.  Nothing 
equals  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  for  restoring 
health  to  the  overtired  body  and  brain.  It  gets  at 
the  starting  point — the  stomach — and  overcomes 
nervousness,  sleeplessness,  dyspepsia,  and  indigestion. 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 
June  21,    1899,  on  the  Stock  and  Bond   Exchange 

aggregated   102.500  bonds  and  10,920  shares  stock 
as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.        Closed,  Bid.  Asktd. 

Contra  C.  Waters%.     3,000    @  112  i"j£     "zJ4 

N.R.  of  Cal.  5%....     3,000    @n3K  xi3#     "4 

S.  F.  &  S.  J.  Ry.  5%  55,000    @ii4K  «4«     "5 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..     3,000    @  134^  124         124M 

S.  V.  Water  4% 6,000    ©104^  104% 

S.V.  Water  4%  3d..  31,000    @  loiJi  ioi^     102 

U.S.  Coup.  3% 1,500    @io8^-io8M  io8J4 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.            Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asktd. 

Contra  Costa  Water.      690    @    70&-  71  70&      71K 

Spring  Valley  Water.     310    @  101^-102  101        101 J4 

Gas  and  Elic. 

Equitable  Gas 210    @     5-        5%  5           5% 

Mutual  Electric 270    @    14K-  15  14J4       x$% 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        15    @    73  70 

Pacific  Lighting  Co. .        15    @    44  44M 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  1,650    @    71-      72  70         70^3 

Banks. 

Cal.  S.  D.andT.Co.       40    @    98  97%      99 

Street  R.  R. 

California  St 5     @  116  116 

MarketSt 1,370    ©    61  #- 63K  6i#      61J* 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 290    @    73-      74^  72}^      73 

Vigorit 1,500    @     j%  3ys        3% 

Sugars. 

HanaP.  Ce 615    ®    i7%-  18  17H      17K 

Hawaiian 1,070    @  iooJ£  105  103         103% 

Hutchinson 890    &    32^-33%  32^       33 

Onomea  S.  Co 850    @    40-      40J4  40^ 

Paauhau  S.  P.  Co  . . .      710    @    40J4- 40M  40         40% 

Mi  set  II a  Ht&u  s . 

Alaska  Packers 30    @  112^  112H     "3J* 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .      445     @    85^-  87  85          86 

Pac.  C.  Borax 50    ®  130  135 

The  market  has  been  quiet,  and  the  whole  line  has 
shaded  off  from  one-half  to  two  points,  the  latter  in 
Market  Street  Cable  Company's  stock. 

The  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  will  be  closed  from 
Saturday,  July  1st,  till  Saturday,  July  7,  1899,  and  on 
Ibis  account  the  traders  have  kept  out  of  the  market. 

There  were  only  3  350  shares  of  sugar  stocks 
changed  hands  of  all  kinds,  Hawaiian  advancing 
from  ioo}£  to  105  on  sales  of  1,070  shares,  but  closed 
off  at  103  on  small  sales. 

Giant  Powder  was  pressed  on  a  dull  market  in 
small  lots,  and  closed  one  and  one-half  points  off 
at  73. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Local  Stocks  and  Securities.     Refer   by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  4  Co.  and  Anglo-Callfornlan  Banks. 


SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  24.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F, 


WORTHINGTON  AMES 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  Broker 

In  Bonds  and  Stocks  and  Municipal 

Securities. 

138  Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco 

TELEPHONE  BLACK  2026. 


SPENCERKN 

THE  STANDARD 
OF  STEEL  PEN  5 
SUPERIORITY  of  MEftHlFORMY 
DURABILITYan^o^NISSof  POINTS 

A  >    SAMPLES, 
12  differ^  Styles  for  trial 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO., 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


UNIVER 


»REC!ATiON 


BECAUSE  6F  JnfiaAVOR  AND  PURITY 


NT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  fo  rthe  sale  of  the  maon- 
facinres  of  above  company,  have  now  In  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iao  Inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  3  8  J£ -inch  Dock,  from  7  Onnoei 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus S   2,162,146.40 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash. 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1898 27,289,195.73 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhcksk  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann ;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgp 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullhr;  General 
Attornev.  W.  S.  Goodfhllow. 

Board  0/  Directors— Iga.  Steinhart,  Emil  Rohte,  D. 
N.  Walter,  H.  B.  Russ,  N.  Ohlandt.  and  John  Lloyd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  ONION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  January  1,  1899 824,074,796 

Paid-Up  Capital 1 ,000,000 

Reserve  Fund 199,265 

Contingent  Fund 469,668 

E.  E.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  B.  db  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 
Directors — George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt,  Thomas 
Magee,  George  C.  Boardman,  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Dan- 
iel E.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  Geo.  Tasheira,  E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITA!. 83,000,000 

SURPLUS 1,000,000 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.     2,159,928 
January  1,  1809. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown .- Cashier 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Fitz  James  O'Brien  was  a  thorough  Bohemian.  He 
lived  up  to  his  last  cent,  and  seldom  occupied  the 
same  rooms  for  any  length  of  time,  a  fact  which  led 
Tom  Marshall  to  propound  a  conundrum  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  O'Brien's  friends.  It  was : 
■'  Why  is  O'Brien  like  the  Almighty  ?"  The  answer 
was :  "  Because  he  moves  in  a  mysterious  way." 

A  young  Irishman  once  went  to  a  kind-hearted 
old  squire  for  a  recommendation.  An  elaborate  one 
was  written  and  read  to  him.  He  took  it  with 
thanks,  but  did  not  move.  "What's  the  matter 
with  it?"  roared  the  squire,  "Oh,  nothin',  sorr," 
said  the  lad,  quickly.  "  Well,  then,  why  don't  you 
go?"  "Sure,  sorr,  I  thought  on  the  stringth  of  a 
recommind  like  that  you'd  be  wanting  to  hire  me." 

One  day  a  man,  carrying  a  fuzzy  little  poodle-dog 
under  one  arm,  entered  the  office  of  Philip  D. 
Armour,  in  Chicago,  and  tried  to  talk  him  into  buy- 
ing it.  The  price  was  two  hundred  dollars.  Mr. 
Armour  looked  at  the  man,  then  at  the  dog,  and  back 
again  at  the  man,  and  said:  "No.  The  sausage 
business  must  pick  up  considerably  before  I  can  pay 
so  much  for  small  dogs.  Bring  around  a  mastiff, 
and  I'll  talk  to  you." 

"  We  tried  to  keep  the  railway  carriage  to  our- 
selves from  Liverpool  to  London,"  writes  a  young 
American  bride;  "the  steamer  was  so  crowded  we 
really  had  not  had  a  moment  to  ourselves.  At 
Busby,  the  guard  opened  the  door,  and,  in  spite  of 
Fred's  scowls,  lifted  a  small  girl  into  our  compart- 
ment, making  a  lot  of  apologies,  about  having  no 
place  else  to  put  her.  She  was  a  real  little  tow- 
headed  English  girl  of  about  seven,  and  she  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  seat  and  stared  about  her. 
'  What  is  the  matter,  Miss  Victoria  ? '  asked  Fred. 
*  I  don't  see  the  birds,'  said  the  small  girl,  plaintively. 
1  Birds  ?  What  birds  ? '  asked  Fred.  '  When  I  came 
from  my  other  train,  your  guard  said  to  my  guard  : 
"Shove  her  in  along  wif  the  love-birds."  Where  are 
they  ? ' " 

There  was  especial  opposition  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  old  Granary  burial-ground,  adjoining  the  Com- 
mon, in  Boston,  through  a  portion  of  which  the  new 
subway  runs.  One  elderly  man  of  Scotch  descent 
made  a  great  fuss  over  what  he  termed  "  the  enor- 
mity of  molesting  the  bones  of  his  ancestors."  After 
much  persuasion  the  venerable  Scot  was  induced  to 
agree  that  if  the  city  would  construct  a  tomb  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas  he  would  consent  to  the  removal. 
On  the  day  the  vault  was  completed  the  guardian  of 
his  progenitors  was  taken  over  to  inspect  this  new 
repository.  "  Now,"  said  Dr.  Green,  a  former 
mayor,  who  had  charge  of  the  work  of  removing  the 
bodies,  "you  can  set  a  day  and  the  remains  can  be 
brought  over  and  deposited  here."  "  What  1"  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman;  "have  that  nice  new 
tomb  littered  up  with  those  old  bones  ?  Never  1 
Close  up  the  old  tomb  and  let  'em  be  1 "  Thus  did 
he  secure,  without  cost,  a  new  family  tomb. 

A  bashful  Chicago  man  courted  a  girl  for  three 
years  without  daring  to  propose.  Finally,  while  he 
was  visiting  in  St.  Louis,  he  decided  to  propose  by 
mail.  He  sent  the  letter,  and  for  two  hours  was  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  Missouri.  Then  he  began 
to  believe  he  had  been  precipitate,  and  was  assailed 
with  doubt.  That  night  he  did  not  sleep.  He 
thought  all  sorts  of  things,  and  vainly  wished  he 
could  intercept  the  letter  before  it  reached  her.  But 
that  was  manifestly  impossible.  It  was  not  until 
noon  the  next  day  that  be  received  an  inspiration  as 
he  was  passing  a  telegraph  office.  Rushing  in,  he 
seized  a  blank  and  nervously  penned  the  following : 

"  Miss  Mary ,  Chicago :  Mailed  you  wrong 

letter  yesterday.  Please  do  not  open,  and  deliver  to 
me  on  my  return."  After  that  he  breathed  freer. 
That  evening  a  telegram  was  awaiting  him  at  the 

hotel.     It  read:    "John  ,  St.   Louis:    No; 

you  mailed  right  letter.     It  was  about  time." 


Colonel  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  of  the  Fourth  United 
States  Cavalry,  was  regarded  in  1874  as  the  next 
candidate  for  the  appointment  of  brigadier-general ; 
but  another  wearer  of  the  silver  eagle  on  his 
shoulder-straps  came  into  prominence  about  that  time 
in  the  person  of  Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles,  of  the  Fifth 
Infantry.  In  Colonel  Mackenzie's  regiment  there 
was  a  grizzled  veteran,  Captain  Napoleon  B.  Mc- 
Laughlen.  One  starlight  night  he  and  Colonel 
Mackenzie  were  together  in  camp  on  a  scout  upon 
the  plains  in  Texas.  Colonel  Mackenzie  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  near  his  tent,  snapping  bis  fingers, 
and  showing  many  signs  of  inward  excitement.  Sud- 
denly he  slopped  and  gazed  up  at  the  sky.  "  What 
are  you  looking  for,  colonel  ?"  inquired  Captain  Mc- 
Laughlen,  stepping  out  from  his  tent,  from  which  he 
had  been  watching  the  officer's  movements.  "Oh, 
I'm  only  looking  for  a  star,"  said  the  colonel,  with 
some  embarrassment.  "  Colonel,"  said  the  veteran, 
gravely,  "  I  fear  there's  Miles  between  you  and  that 
star  1  "     Events  proved  that  there  was  reason  in  his 

words. 

^ 

Balzac  once  promised  Lirieux,  the  manager  of  the 
Odeon  Theatre  in  Paris,  a  five-act  drama,   "The 


Springs  of  Quinola."  He  was  so  busy  with  other 
work,  however,  that  not  till  he  had  been  long  and 
urgently  importuned  did  he  promise  to  read  his  piece 
to  the  company  the  next  week.  The  company  gath- 
ered about  him  on  the  day  appointed,  and  he  read 
bis  five-act  play  fluently  through  to  the  end.  Lirieux 
was  enthusiastic,  ran  up  to  shake  hands  with  the  great 
writer,  and  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  manuscript 
whose  contents  had  pleased  him  mightily.  But  what 
was  this  ?  There  were  only  four  acta.  The  last 
pages  of  the  manuscript  were  blank.  In  surprise  the 
manager  asked  what  it  all  meant.  Balzac  smiled, 
and  admitted  that  he  had  not  yet  written  out  the  fifth 
act,  but  declared  that  be  had  it  as  clearly  in  his  head 
as  if  it  already  stood  on  paper.  "And,"  coniinued 
the  poet,  merrily,  "  I  have  in  the  same  head  two 
more  outcomes  of  the  plot  in  case  the  one  I  just  read 
didn't  please  you  1  "  jitirt 


HER    NEXT    LETTER. 


The  Disinterested  Advice  of  the  Horse-Reporter. 


"  Oh,  my  I     Is  this  the  place  ?  " 

A  good-looking  young  lady  stood  in  the  door  of 
the  editorial- rooms,  and  looked  carefully  around  the 
apartment. 

"I  want  to  see  an  editor,"  she  continued;  "the 
one  that  writes  those  lovely  articles  in  the  Sunday 
paper  about '  satin  de  Lyon  will  be  much  worn  this 
fall,'  and  'Cape  May  fashionables  do  not  consider 
striped  bathing -suits  fashionable,'  and  all  those  other 
sweet  editorials  about  people  who  are  going  away 
for  the  summer,  and  everything  like  that,  you  know." 

"I  guess  you  are  looking  for  the  society  editor," 
said  the  horse- reporter.  "He  is  out  just  now  ;  but 
if  you  want  to  know  when  Goldsmith  Maid  trotted  in 
2:i6J4.  or  what  the  two-mile  record  was  in  1872,  / 
could  tell  you  all  about  it.  What  was  it  you  wanted 
to  see  the  society  editor  about  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  lady,  "I  really  hate  to 
tell  you  about  this  matter  ;  but  mamma  said  the  best 
way  would  be  to  go  right  to  a  newspaper,  and  see 
what  I  had  better  do,  because  ever  since  papa  died 
we  haven't  had  any  man  to  put  us  right  about  such 
things,  and  mamma  thinks  just  as  I  do,  that  in  a  case 
like  this  a  man  would  be  ever  so  much  more  apt  to 
decide  right  on  what  was  best  to  do,  because  women, 
you  know,  always  let  their  feelings  run  away  with 
their  judgment,  and  frequently  make  mistakes  in 
matters  that  perhaps  affect  their  whole  future  exist- 
ence. I  told  mamma  that  it  seemed  awfully  queer 
to  me  to  talk  to  a  strange  man  about  any  such  thing 
as  this  ;  but  she  said  editors  were  persons  of  great 
experience,  and  since  dear  papa  was  dead  it  would 
be  a  good  deal  better  to  find  out  what  some  man  of 
experience  thought  about  it  before  I  went  any 
further." 

"  Were  you  able  to  talk  when  papa  hid  the  last 
hurdle  ?  "  inquired  the  horse-reporter. 

"Oh,  yes.     I  was  nearly  nine  when  he  died." 

"  Your  father  must  have  left  a  large  property  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  did,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but  what  made 
you  think  so?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  St.  Julien's  friend,  "  only  I 
have  noticed  that  lucky  men  are  generally  rich." 

"Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know  any  thing  about 
that,"  said  the  young  lady,  "but,  anyhow,  mamma 
thought  I  had  better  see  some  of  you  gentlemen 
about  my  affair.  I  am  in  love,  you  know,  with  a 
young  man,  and  we  are  corresponding  right  along, 
but  he  doesn't  seem  to  progress  any  about  what  I  am 
thinking  about,  you  know,  and  mamma  thinks  that 
probably  my  letters  aren't  quite  tender  enough,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  an  editor  ought  to  know  about 
anything  like  that." 

"Did  you  ever  try  the  blanks-between-the-stars 
racket  ?  "  asked  the  horse-reporter. 

"The  what?" 

"The  blanks-between-the-stars  racket.  That's  a 
daisy,  and  unless  this  young  fellow  is  pretty  fly,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  land  him  on  the  first  throw. 
I  have  seen  some  pretty  wise  young  men  go  against 
that  deadfall  and  get  caught — not  dry-goods  clerks  or 
any  such  tissue-paper  ducks  as  those,  you  know,  but 
boys  that  had  been  out  after  nine  o'clock  for  several 
consecutive  nights,  and  were  supposed  to  be  right  in 
the  front  end  of  the  procession  all  the  time." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the 
young  lady,  "  but  I  will  try  this " 

"  Racket,"  suggested  the  reporter. 

"  Racket,"  coniinued  the  young  lady,  "  if  you  will 
tell  me  about  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  horse-reporter,  "the  next  time 
you  write  to  Ethelbert,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  you 
just  give  it  to  him  strong  about  the  deathless  passion 
that  your  heart  holds  for  him — a  heart  that  has  never 
before  known  what  it  was  to  be  tortured  by  doubts 
and  fears  that  the  one  on  whom  the  priceless  treasure 
of  its  love  was  set  might  prove  unfaithful  to  that 
love,  unworthy  of  the  trusting  heart  which  gave  it 
birth.  This  will  wake  him  up  pretty  well,  and  then 
is  the  time  to  find  out  where  he  lives.  Say  that 
without  his  love  life  would  be  an  arid  waste  upon 
whose  burning  sands  lay  the  whited  skeletons  of 
Love  and  Hope.  That  the  days  on  which  no  letter 
comes  from  him  are  as  the  blanks  between  the  stars 
— seeming  all  the  more  dark  and  cheerless  because 
of  the  brightness  on  either  side." 

"  Do  you  think  that  would  have  the  desired  re- 
sult ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"If  it  doesn't,"  replied  the  horse- reporter,  "you 
are  lucky  to  lose  him."—  Chicago  Tribune. 


Bis  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII  awards  Gold  Medal 


In  Recognition  of  Benefits  Received  from 


GH3 

I'll  1 

■1ARIANI   WINE  TONIC 


Cold  Medal  Presented  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  XIII  to  M.  Angelo  Mariani  ol  Paris. 


For  Body,  Brain  and  Nerves 

Send  for  Book  of  Endorsements  and  Portraits? 

Free  and  Postpaid, 

MARIANI  &  CO.,  52  West  15th  St.,  New  York. 

For  Sale  at  all  Druggists  Everywhere.       Avoid  Substitutes 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Social  Duty. 

The  door-bell  rings, 

The  portal  swings, 
My  lady  comes  a-calling. 

In  velvet  dressed, 

Her  veil  close  pressed  ; 
The  formal  talk's  appalling. 

The  style,  the  day, 

The  church,  the  play — 
Whatever  line  she  fancies. 

Ten  minutes  pass  ; 

She  says,  "  Alas, 
Time  flies  I  "  and  off  she  dances. 

No  real  word  said 

From  heart  or  head, 
No  thought,  to  live  in  beauty  ; 

Her  list  she  checks — 

What  name's  the  next  ? 
She's  doing  social  duty. 

— Lydia  A.  Coonley   Ward. 

Philosophy. 
The  signs  is  bad  when  folks  commence 
A  findin'  fault  with  Providence, 
And  balkin'  'cause  the  earth  don't  shake 
At  every  prancin'  step  they  take. 
No  man  is  great  till  he  can  see 
How  less  than  little  he  can  be 
Ef  stripped  to  self,  and  stark  and  bare 
He  hung  his  sign  out  anywhere. 
My  doctern  is  to  lay  aside 
Contentions  and  be  satisfied. 
Jest  do  your  best,  and  praise  er  blame 
That  follows,  that  counts  jest  the  same. 
I've  alius  noticed  great  success 
Is  mixed  with  troubles  more  or  less, 
And  it's  the  man  who  does  the  best 
That  gets  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Poems  of  Places. 
A  young  man  about  San  Rafael 
Said  he  didn't  believe  in  a  hell, 

But  he  very  soon  did, 

When  they  took  off  the  lid, 
And  gave  him  some  brimstone  to  smell. 

A  learned  old  chap  in  Sonoma 

Taught  his  pig  to  read  Virgil  and  Homer  ; 
Then  he  sent  him  to  Berkeley, 
Where  his  ways  were  so  clerkly 

That  they  gave  him  a  first-class  diploma. 

There  is  a  young  man  in  San  Quentin, 
Who  didn't  go  there,  but  was  sent  in  ; 

He  burgled  a  house, 

Now  wears  a  striped  blouse, 
And  has  seven  years  to  repent  in. 

An  old  couple  out  at  Bolinas 
Were  pestered  to  death  by  hyenas  ; 

They  said  :  "  We  don't  care, 

If  they  won't  take  our  hair, 
For  we  haven't  a  great  deal  between  us." 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Olema, 
A  Methodist  parson — a  screamer, 

So  they  cut  off  bis  jaw, 

With  a  circular  saw, 
And  packed  him  off  by  the  next  steamer. 

— Ex. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.  Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

* — ♦ — • 

Ella — "Do  you  know,  I  thought  last  night  that 
there  was  a  man  in  the  house."  Stella — "  Cheer  up, 
dear  ;  we  all  have  our  disappointments."  —  Town 
Topics. 


The  finest  Hotel 
in  Europe  solicits 
(American  patronage 

HOTEL 

dp'1- 

LONDON,  Eng. 

A  Fashionable  Anglo-American  Resort 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

"        NOTB   CHANGS    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and   Bran nan  Street!, 

at  1  P.  M. ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1899. 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Friday,  July  14 

Gaelic     .(Via  Honolulu] Wednesday,  Aug.  9 

Doric.. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Sept.  8 

Coptic     (Via  Honolulu) Friday,  Sept.  29 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For   freight   and    passage    apply   at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


fe 


Toyo    Risen    Kaisha 

(ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO.) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND 
U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 


Steamers  will  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  add  Brannan 
Streets,  1  p.  H„  for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONG  KONG, 
calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Nippon  Mara Tuesday,  June  27 

America  Maru Saturday,  July  22 

Hongkong  Maru Thursday,  August  17 

Via  Honolulu.      Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
421  Market  Street,  cor.  First. 
TV.  B.  CURTIS,  General  Agent. 


EAMC 


S.  S.  Australia,  for 
Honolulu  only,  Fri- 
day, Jane  30,  2  p.m. 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails 
via  Honolulu  and 
Auckland  for  Sydney, 

©put-  K^.i" is- 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freleht  Office.  337  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m„  June  5, 
10,    15,   20,  25,   30,   July  5,   change   to 
company's  steamers  at  Seattle. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Forts,  10 
a.  m.,  June  s,  10,  is,  20,  25,  30,  July  5, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  2  p.  m., 
_  June  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28,  August  2,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m., 
June  1,  5,  o,  13,  17,  21,  25,  39,  July  3,  and  every  fourth 
day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondof  Los  Angeles),  11 
a.   m.,  June  3,  7,   11,   15,  19,  23,  27,  July  1,  and  every 
fnurth  day  thereafter.     For  further  information  see  folder. 
For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  seventh  of  each  month. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hoars  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  (Palace  Hotel). 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YOKE and— LIVERPOOL, 

VIA  QCEENSTOWN. 


UNSURPASSED  fob  EXCELLENCE  op  SERVICE 

TEUTONIC  MAJESTIC 

10,000  tons.    082  feet  long. 

CYMRIC 

New  Twin   Screw  Steamer.     600    feet    long. 


13,552  tone. 


GERMANIC 


BRITANNIC 


OCEANIC 

704  feet  long.     17,040  tons.    Launched. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  G.  W.  A., 

94-96  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  offices  on 
Pacific  Coast. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMEBICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Puis), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis 'July  S  I  St.  Paul July  io 

New  York July  13  |  New  York August   1 

BED   STAB   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday,  13  noon. 

Westernland June  38  [  Noordland July  is 

Kensington July   5  |  Friesland July  19 

EMPIRE    LINE. 

To   Alaska    and    Gold    Fields. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  NavJ. 
gation  Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  30  Montgomery  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


June  26,  1899. 


The  Sloss-Hecht  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Harriet  Hecht,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Louis  Hecht,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Marcus 
Caufman  Sloss,  of  this  city,  took  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  father,  in  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  at  one  o'clock  last  Monday  afternoon, 
June  19th.  Rabbi  S.  Schindler  and  Rabbi  Charles 
Fleisher  conducted  the  services.  The  bride  was 
attended  by  Miss  Sally  R.  Hecht,  as  maid  of  honor, 
and  three  little  flower-girls,  all  cousins.  Mr,  Joseph 
Sloss  acted  as  best  man  for  his  brother.  The  ushers 
were  Mr.  Simon  L.  Hecht,  brother  of  the  bride,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Van  Raalte,  and  others  in  the  bridal 
party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Hecht,  uncle  and 
aunt  of  the  bride,  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lilienthal,  sister 
of  the  groom.  After  an  extended  wedding  tour,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sloss  will  reside  in  this  city,  where  Mr. 
Sloss  is  a  practicing  attorney.  Mr.  Sloss,  who  is  the 
fourth  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Bohemian  and  Merchants'  Clubs  and 
of  the  San  Francisco  Verein,  and  is  a  vice-president 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

The  SouH-Worden  Wedding. 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Adelaide  Worden,  of  Alameda,  and  Professor 
Frank  SouM,  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  A.  J.  Worden,  a 
portrait-painter  of  note,  who  was  killed  during  the 
Civil  War  while  serving  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the 
First  New  York  Dragoons.  She  has  shown  marked 
literary  ability,  having  written  short  stories  for  sev- 
eral Eastern  publications.  Professor  Soule"  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Franklin  Soule\  the  pioneer  editor.  He 
was  the  first  Californian  to  be  graduated  from  West 
Point,  and  served  in  the  ordnance  corps  of  the 
United  States  army.  Several  years  ago  he  resigned 
to  accept  a  chair  in  the  State  University,  where  he  is 
now  head  of  the  engineering  department  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  members  of  the  faculty.  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Soule"  are  spending  their  honeymoon 
in  the  Sierras. 

Honors  to  General  Young. 

Colonel  William  R.  Smedberg,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), gave  a  dinner  in  the  Red  Room  of  the 
Bohemian  Club  last  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Major-General  S.  B.  M.  Young,  late  Commander  of 
the  Second  Army  Corps,  who  is  now  here  en  route 
to  the  Philippines.  Covers  were  laid  for  twenty-four, 
and  about  four  hours  were  passed  at  table. 

General  Young  was  tendered  a  reception  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  last  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  which 
he  was  post  commander  when  he  was  stationed  here 
as  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry.  About  seventy- 
five  gentlemen  were  present. 


The  Fourth  at  Burlingame. 

The  Burlingame  Country  Cub  will  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  holding  a  golf  tournament,  pigeon 
shoot,  and  pony  races  at  the  club  grounds.  The 
new  club-house  will  also  be  inspected,  though  the 
formal  opening  will  not  take  place  until  July  15th. 

In  the  morning  there  will  be  a  ladies'  golf  tourna- 
ment for  the  Poniatowski  silver  trophy,  members  of 
all  the  local  clubs  being  eligible  for  entry,  while  the 
gentlemen  will  hold  a  pigeon-shoot  for  the  new  club 
cup.  Luncheon  will  be  served  in  the  new  club-house, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  will  be  six  horse-races  : 

A  three-sixteenths  dash  for  polo  ponies ;  a  mile 
race,  with  gentlemen  riders,  open  to  all  horses  that 
have  never  won  a  race,  maidens  allowed  ten  pounds  ; 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  over  hurdles,  for  ponies  ;  a 
half-mile  on  the  flat  for  polo  ponies  ;  a  mile  for  the 
Burlingame  Cup,  all  ponies  being  eligible  ;  and  a 
steeplechase  of  two  miles,  open  to  horses  that  have 
hunted  at  least  twice  this  season  with  the  San  Mateo 
Hunt  Club,  for  the  San  Mateo  Hunt  Club  Cup,  a 
very  handsome  trophy  presented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Moore. 

The  club  will  hold  a  similar  programme  of  races 
on  July  15th  at  the  Hobart  farm  race-track,  and  also 
at  the  carnival  of  sports  to  be  held  jointly  by  all  the 
clubs  at  Del  Monte  during  the  week  ending  August 
26th.  The  joint  carnival  will  consist  of  golf  and 
tennis  tournaments,  pigeon-shooting,  and  horse-races 
and  a  yacht-race. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Mrs.  Alice  Scott  Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  and  widow  of  the  late  James 
Nash  Brown,  to  Assistant-Surgeon  Reginald  K. 
Smith,  U.  S.  N.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
New  York  in  the  near  future. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jeannie  Ames  McDermut 
and  Mr.  Willard  Ainsworth  Esselstyn  took  place  at 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Richmond,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  last  Wednesday,  June  21st,  at  noon.    The 


ROYALS 


Powder 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Pure  Grape  Cream 
of  Tartar. 


Runner  Up. 


invitations  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Miss  Emily 
J.  Benham.  The  bride,  who  is  a  niece  of  the  late 
John  W.  Conner  and  a  cousin-  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Rountree  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Champion,  was  well 
known  in  society  here  a  few  years  ago. 

Dr.  George  M.  Terrill,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Annie 
Hutton,  of  Seattle,  were  married  in  Vancouver,  B. 
C,  on  Monday,  June  19th,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bean- 
lands,  at  the  rectory  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

A  dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  Captain  Bowman 
H.  McCalla,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
Marhlehead,  by  General  R.  H.  Warfield  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  20th.  The 
company  at  table  comprised  Captain  Bowman  H. 
McCalla,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  McCalla,  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Fechteler,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Bush,  Miss  Morrow,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Boardman,  Mr.  R.  Emerson  Warfield,  and  General 
and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield. 

Golf  and  Tennis  Notes. 
All  intending  competitors  in  the  twelfth  annual 
tournament  for  the  tennis  championship,  gentlemen's 
singles,  of  the  Pacific  States,  should  at  once  send  their 
names,  together  with  one  dollar  entrance  fee,  to  Mr, 
Sumner  Hardy,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  P.  S.  L.  T. 
A.,  for  the  entries  will  positively  be  closed  on  Thurs- 
day next,  June  29th.  The  tournament,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  courts  of  the  Hotel  Rafael  in  San  Rafael, 
will  begin  on  Saturday,  July  ist,  at  ten  A.  M.,  continu- 
ing on  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday.  All 
matches  will  be  three  sets  out  of  five.  Valuable  first 
and  second  prizes  will  be  given,  and  the  winner  will 
be  called  upon  to  play  Mr.  Sumner  Hardy  on  July 
4th  for  the  championship  cup,  which  he  at  present 
holds  and  which  must  be  won  three  times  to  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  contestant.  The  winners 
of  the  championship  in  the  past  ten  years,  from  1888 
to  1898,  inclusive,  have  been  ; 

Winner  of 
Cliampion.  Tournament. 

W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.. .  .W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr, 
W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.. .  .W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr. . . .  C.  R.  Gates 

W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.. .  .C.  P.  Hubbard 

W.H.Taylor,  Jr.... C.P.Hubbard S.  S.  Sanborn. 

T.  A.  Driscoll T.  A.  Driscoll A.  F.  Allen. 

Samuel  Hardy Samuel  Hardy R.  J.  Holmes. 

Sumner  Hardy Sumner  Hardy G.  B.  de  Long. 

Samuel  Hardy Samuel  Hardy G.  F.  Whitney. 

G.  F.  Whitney G.  F.  Whitney R.  N.Whitney. 

Sumner  Hardy Sumner  Hardy R.  J.  Holmes. 

The  champion  defends  his  title  by  playing  the 
winner  of  the  tournament,  and  the  runner-up  is  the 
second  player  in  the  tournament.'  Mr.  T.  A.  Dris- 
coll won  the  championship  in  1893  by  default,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Hardy,  in  1896,  and  Mr.  Sumner 
Hardy,  in  1898,  also  won  by  default. 

The  two  Messrs.  Whitney  will  not  enter  the  lists 
this  year,  but  strong  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  Mr.  Samuel  Hardy  to  go  in  and 
win  the  championship  for  Stanford.  From  the  fact 
that  he  defeated  his  brother,  Mr.  Sumner  Hardy,  in 
the  intercollegiate  tournament,  5 — 7,  6 — 1,  6—2, 
it  it  argued  that  he  could  defeat  him  for  the  cham- 
pionship at  San  Rafael. 

Foremost  among  the  younger  players  is  Mr.  Harry 
Weihe,  of  the  California  Club.  He  and  Mr. ' '  Dick  " 
Adams  composed  the  famous  "pony  team,"  who  last 
year  were  runners-up  in  the  coast  doubles  champion- 
ship, being  beaten  by  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Pitcher, 
10 — 8,  6 — x,  6 — 2.  This  year  Mr.  Weihe  covered 
himself  with  glory  by  winning  the  academic  cham- 
pionship, singles  and  doubles.  Mr.  Drummond  Mc- 
Gavin  is  another  promising  candidate  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Club,  and  so  is  Mr.  Grant  Smith  if  he  steadies 
down  a  bit.  The  same  club  may  also  be  represented 
by  Dr.  C.  B.  Root,  Mr.  George  Bradshaw,  and  pos- 
sibly Mr.  James  A,  Code  and  Mr.  Barclay  Hen- 
ley, Jr. 

There  is  disappointment  over  the  apparently 
authoritative  statement  that  neither  Mr.  Percy 
Murdock,  of  Alameda,  nor  Mr.  Richworth  Nichol- 
son, of  Oakland,  will  play.  They  are  strong 
players.  But  Alameda  has  other  good  champion- 
ship material  in  Mr.  Reuben  G.  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Landsberger,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Routh.  Mr.  Hunt  is 
feared  by  all  his  antagonists,  Mr.  Landsberger  is  a 
good  one,  and  Mr.  Routh,  though  unknown  as  a 
player  outside  of  Alameda,  is  described  by  his 
friends  as  a  "  crackerjack."  Two  more  Alamedans 
who  may  enter  are  Mr,  William  Roth  and  Mr. 
Bertrand  York.  Last  year  Mr.  Roth  was  champion 
of  Honolulu,  and  in  the  Alameda  tournament  on 
Decoration  Day  he  took  second  place. 

On  Tuesday,  July  4th,  there  will  be  an  open  con- 
solation doubles  tournament  for  the  unsuccessful 
contestants,  for  which  suitable  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Special  rates  are  made  for  those  who  wish  to  take 
their  Fourth  of  July  outing  at  any  point  on  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  north  of  San 
Rafael.  Tickets  will  be  sold  July  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  good  to  return  not 
later  than  July  5th.  Those  who  go  earlier,  on  June 
30th  or  July  ist,  can  buy  round-trip  tickets  with  the 
same  return  limit  at  one  and  one-half  fare. 


This  is  the  most  favorable  time  of  the  year  to  visit 
Mt.  Tamalpais,  and  those  who  are  contemplating  a 
day's  outing  can  find  no  more  enjoyable  trip.  The 
rich  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers, 
and  the  verdant  hills  are  a  delight  to  the  eye,  while 
the  panorama  from  the  veranda  of  the  Tavern  and 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  incomparable. 


THE   SARATOGA  TRUNK. 


Now  the  trunk, 

Mighty  trunk, 

Leaves  its  dusty  attic  bunk  ; 

Gleefully  the  maiden  hears  it 

Bumping  down  the  stairs,  but  fears  it 
Will  not  hold 
Her  manifold 

Pink  shirt-waists  and  flimsy  wrappings  ; 

Bathing  suits  ;  and  gay  head  trappings  ; 

Ribbons  ;  slippers  ;  gaudy  bows  ; 

Lingerie  and  function  clothes  ; 

Linen  skirts  and  silken  hose  ; 

Outing  suits — and  goodness  knows 
What  shall  finally  be  sunk 
In  the  Saratoga  trunk. 

Note  her  smile, 
Troubled  smile, 
As  she  contemplates  the  pile 

That  must  somehow  be  included 

Ere  her  closets  are  denuded  ; 
Mark  the  haste, 
And  the  taste, 

With  the  which  she  finds  location 

For  each  stunning  new  creation  ; 

See  her  place  them  here  and  there 

With  a  woman's  loving  care. 

Stuffing  in  all  that  she  dare, 

Till,  with  a  triumphant  air, 
From  her  labors  she  doth  rest. 
When  everything  inside  is  pressed. 

Hear  the  lone 

Expressman  groan, 

Lifting  on  the  load  of  stone  ; 
See  him  vanish  without  speaking 
Ample  reinforcements  seeking ; 

Hear  the  crash 

And  the  smash 

As  they  dump  it  in  the  wagon 
Then  adjourn  to  quaff  a  flagon  ; 
See  the  sturdy  horses  strain 
As  they  haul  it  to  the  train  ; 
Hear  the  baggageman  profane 
Say  that  summer's  come  again 

When  he  hears  the  loud  ki  plunk 

Of  the  Saratoga  trunk  ! 

See  the  rude 

Summer  dude 

Greet  it,  in  ecstatic  mood  ; 
Note  the  envious  maidens  eye  it, 
And  in  whispers  soft,  decry  it, 

Though  they  be 

Impatiently 
Waiting  for  its  swift  unpacking, 
Just  to  see  if  aught  is  lacking  ; 
While  its  owner  scarce  can  wait 
To  display  its  precious  freight ; 
But,  although  we  lightly  prate 
Of  this  much-containing  crate, 

Let  a  merry  toast  be  drunk, 

To  the  Saratoga  trunk  1 

— Colorado  Springs  Gazette, 


Fire  work  9. 
Save  time  and  money  and  patronize  home  indus- 
try by  buying  an  assorted  case  of  fireworks  from 
the  California  Fireworks  Co.,  219  Front  Street. 


—  Alfred  E.  Blake  M.  D.    Diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.     Telephone  R.  586.     28  Geary. 


Moet  & 
Cbtxndon 

(The    Largest    and    Oldest    Champagne    House    in    the 
World). 

White  Seal  (Grande  Cuvee),  of  exceptional 
bouquet  and  dryness. — Court  Journal. 

WILLIAM    WOLFF    &,    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.         339  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Travelers  this  year  avoid  the  crowds  of 
1900.  COOK'S  PARTIES  cover  all  routes. 
All  Traveling  Expenses  included.  See  free 
illustrated  programme.  Tickets  for  inde- 
pendent travelers  by  all  routes. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

621    MARKET    STREET,    S.    F. 


FOR  RENT. 

By  the  month,  or  for  the  Summer,  a  com- 
fortable cottage  of  nine  rooms  and-  batb  in 
the  heart  of  tbe  Sierras,  among  tbe  pines* 
Easy  of  access.  An  ideal  spot  and  superb 
climate.  Full  particulars  on  application. 
Address  L.  O.  T,.,  care  Argonaut  office. 


Livery  stable  near  by  the  Paso  Robles  Springs — 
long  or  short  drives— down   the  river — up  the 

mountain— across  the  valley. 

Winding  drives 
of  Paso  Robles. 

Visit  old  San  Miguel  Missions,  7  miles  away  ; 
Santa  Ysabel  Springs  and  mineral  lake— over 
a  hard  road  from  the  hotel. 
Mineral  Mud  Baths  of  world  renown. 


Otto  E.  Never,  Prop. 
Paso  Robles  Cal. 


City  Office, 
636  Market  St. 


It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap? 
Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sel!  it,  especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

"\X7HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1898  aggregating  86,855  cases,  or 
52,649  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


Take  a  look  at  all  of 
San  Francisco. 

Eat  your  dinner  on  the  15th  floor 
of  the  Call  Building.  Grandest  view 
in  the  city.  Splendid  cuisine  a  la 
carte,  or  full  course  French  dinner, 
with  wine,  for  $1.00.  Good  music 
each  evening. 

SPRECKELS    ROTISSERIE, 

ALBERT  WOLFF,  Proprietor, 

15th  Floor,  Call  Building. 


HOTEL 

AND  COTTAGES. 


MATEO 

SAN  MATEO 


An  excellent  place  to  spend  the  summer. 
Cuisine  unsurpassed.     Climate  delightful. 
Beautiful  grounds).     Tennis  Courts. 

W.  G.  GRAHAM,  Proprietor. 


Look  at 
Lick 


Observatory — one  of  greatest  wonders 
of  California.  Largest  telescope  in  the 
world,  except  one. 

Hotel  Vendome  —  headquarters  for 
those  who  visit  the  observatory.  The 
Vendome  has  been  rebuilt — new  and 
clean. 

GEO.  P.  SNELL,  Manager,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  M.  W.  DENVER. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
'  LATEST  MODEBN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

D.  W.  JAMBS,  Proprietor, 

Late  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel. 


June  26,  1899. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  are  now  at  their 
ranch  near  Santa  Rosa,  but  will  go  to  Del  Monte 
July  1st  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin  has  returned  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin  will  return  from  his  trip  to 
Seattle  and  Portland  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  CharlesP.  Eells  have  closed  up  their 
Steiner  Street  residence  and  have  gone  to  their 
country  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Folger  and  Mr.  Athearn  Folgerare  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael,  where  they  will  remain  for  some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey,  Miss  Dillon,  and 
Miss  Cosgrave  will  spend  part  of  July  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  left  on  Monday  last  for 
San  Rafael,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whittier,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Carroll, 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll  have  decided  to  go  to  Del 
Monte  for  the  summer,  and  will  leave  for  there  very 
soon. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Patton  and  Miss  Ethel  Patton  will 
leave  next  week  for  San  Rafael,  where  they  have 
taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Harry  Simpkins  will  go  to  Catalina  early  in 
July  in  his  yacht. 

Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg  came  up  from  Bakers- 
field  on  Tuesday  last. 

Miss  Dore  and  Miss  Charlotte  Dore  are  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Miller  was  joined  by  her  husband, 
Lieutenant  W.  G.  Miller,  flag-lieutenant  to  Admiral 
Kautz,  U.  S.  N.,  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mr.  William  I.  Kip  has  gone  to  the  Hotel  Rafael 
for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Sr.(  have  returned 
from  their  visit  to  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Salh'e  Maynard  and  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin 
have  been  spending  the  week  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tompkins",  San  Anselmo. 

Dr.  and  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood  were  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  on  Sunday  last. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee  will  take  a  party  of  friends  to 
Catalina  Island  on  his  yacht,  leaving  here  about  July 
6th. 

Mr.  Joseph  Friedlander  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ignatz  Steinhart  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Hale  and  Miss  Lillie  O'Connor  went  to 
the  Hotel  Rafael  on  Monday,  where  they  expect  to 
spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  the  Misses  Grace  and 
Lillie  Spreckels  have  gone  to  Coronado  Beach, 
where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Gertie  Forman  will  spend  part  of  the  summer 
at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Bulkeley -Johnson,  of  England,  spent  a 
few  days  at  the  Hotel  Mateo  early  in  the  week. 

Miss  Ethel  Keeney  will  go  to  Del  Monte  next 
Saturday  to  remain  until  September. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough  and  the  Misses  Lough- 
borough go  to  a  resort  near  Shasta  next  week  to 
spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  will  sail  on  the  Peking  on 
August  1st  to  meet  Mr.  Fassett  in  Corea,  where  he 
has  been  looking  after  his  mining  interest.  Thence 
they  will  make  a  tour  of  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  V.  Huntington  and  Miss 
Edith  Huntington  go  to  Del  Monte  on  July  ist.  ' 

Major  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Darling  have  decided  to  re- 
main abroad  until  after  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Mrs.  William  Irvine  and  her  son,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Byrne,  are  in  New  York.  They  will  sail  on  the 
Lucania  on  July  ist  for  Europe,  where  they  purpose 
spending  some  four  months. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson  and  Mr.  Harry  Stetson  returned 
last  week  from  a  six  months'  tour  of  Europe. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg  were  among 
those  who  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during 
the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Duplessis  Beylard  came  up  from 
Burlingame  on  Wednesday  and  registered  at  the 
California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A,  Williams  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Mateo. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Damon,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Hawaii, 
accompanied  by  his  son  and  daughter,  arrived  from 
Honolulu  last  Tuesday  on  a  recreation  trip,  and  is 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  David  Bixler  arrived  in  New  York  last 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin  were  at  the  Vendome 
in  San  Jos6  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Greenwood  was  among  the 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Mateo  during  the  week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  San  Mateo, 
went  down  to  Santa  Barbara  last  Thursday  for  a 
month's  visit. 

Mr.  William  Northrope  Cowles  returned  early  in 
the  week  from  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington  went  to  Los  Angeles 
last  Tuesday  on  a  business  trip.  He  expects  to  be 
away  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  went  down  to  San 
Mateo  early  in  the  week,  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel 
Mateo. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Siras  was  among  the  passengers  on  the 
White  Star  liner  Germanic  who  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Liverpool  on  Wednesday,  June  7th. 

Mr.  Leon  Sloss  will  sail  on  the  St.  Paul  on  Sun- 
day, June  25th,  for  Alaska.  He  is  accompanied  by 
Sir  Henry  Heyman  as  his  guest,  and  tbey  expect  to 
be  away  until  August  rst. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Abel),  of  Baltimore,  was  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kittredge  and  the  Misses  Ethel 
and  Harriet  Kittredge  have  gone  to  their  country 
home,  "Tres  Encinos,"  near  Los  Gatos,  for  the  sum- 
mer. 
Miss  Alice  Belau  will  spend  the  month  of  July  at 


Lake  Tahoe,  with  her  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  Siebe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui  and  Miss  Caroline 
Bosqui  left  for  Seattle  on  the  seventh  inst.,  en  route 
for  St.  Michael. 

Miss  Annie  Galloway  Lyle  returned  last  Saturday 
from  Baltimore,  where  she  is  a  medical  student  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  She  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer vacation  here  with  her  mother. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  of  Portland,  Or.,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin  is  visiliDg  her  children  at  the 
Thatcher  University  at  NordhofF. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  Miss  May  Tucker  returned 
to  their  home  in  Oaktend  recently  after  a  six  months' 
trip  to  Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. 

Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  is  passing  the  season  at  her 
summer  residence,  "  Casa  Boyd,"  in  Alameda 
County. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  sailed  on  the  Doric  on 
Saturday,  June  17th,  on  a  four  months'  tour  in  the 
Orient.  Mr.  Avery  went  down  to  San  Diego  on  Sun- 
day, intending  to  be  gone  about  a  week. 

Mrs.  Harry  Gorham,  who  has  been  in  town  pend- 
ing the  operation  for  appendicitis  which  was  success- 
fully performed  on  Mr.  Gorham  recently,  returned 
to  her  home  in  Santa  Monica  last  Tuesday,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Gorham's  mother. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Overton  and  Miss  Gwendolen  Overton 
arrived  from  New  York,  by  way  of  Panama,  on  the 
Peru,  on  Sunday,  June  18th,  and  stayed  at  the  Occi- 
dental for  a  short  time  prior  to  their  return  to  their 
home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  and  the  Misses  Kate  and 
Margaret  Salisbury  are  at  a  summer  resort  in  Lake 
County. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Hazelune  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Hazeltine, 
the  well-known  American  artists,  of  Rome,  Italy,  are 
guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  James  F.  J.  Archibald,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Harrison  Fisher — who  was  at  one  time  employed  as 
an  artist  by  one  of  the  San  Francisco  papers,  but 
lately  has  been  doing  magazine  work  in  the  East — 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Glasgow  on  Saturday, 
June  17th.  They  go  in  the  interest  of  the  Harpers 
and  other  Eastern  publishers,  and  their  present  plans 
will  take  them  to  England,  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  thence  to 
India. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  White  enjoyed  a  trip  to  the  Tavern  of  Tam- 
alpais early  in  the  week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Belcher  left  for  Yo- 
seinite  on  Monday,  June  19th. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
for  the  summer  were  Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Zeile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  McAl- 
lister, Miss  Laura  Bates,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Fuller,  Mrs. 
William  Fries,  and  Miss  Helen  Hecbt 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Hotel  Mateo  during  the 
past  week  have  been  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull,  Mrs.  O.  G. 
Hallett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Gill,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  G.  Conrad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lee,  Mr. 
Edward  Lee,  Mr.  C.  F.  Runyon,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Townsend. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Sale  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  Gowan,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Gray,  of  Guatemala,  Mr.  Jose"  M.  Lotval  and  Mr, 
P.  D.  Deane,  of  Argentine,  Mr.  Rudolf'  Siebe, 
of  Germany,  Mr.  R.  B.  Livingstone,  of  Detroit,  and 
Mr.  L.  C.  Crawford,  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Henderson,  Mrs.  H. 
Liebes,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Baldwin,  Mr.  J.  B.  McGilvray, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  McBaine,  of  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Waltz  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Taylor, 
of  Oakland,  Dr.  J.  W.  Chisholm  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Fairchild,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Frost, 
of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Robert  Halstead  and  Mrs.  J. 
McAllister,  of  Honolulu,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Turner  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Bryant,  of  Boston. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  ha  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended: 

The  United  States  cruiser  Philadelphia  arrived  from 
Samoa,  by  way  of  Honolulu,  last  Wednesday.  Her 
chief  officers  are  Rear-Admiral  Albert  Kautz,  U.  S.  N. , 
commander-in-chief,  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Miller,  U.  S. 
N.,  flag-lieutenant,  Ensign  D.  K.  Sellers,  U.  S.  N., 
flag-secretary.  Captain  Edwin  White,  U.  S.  N., 
Lieutenant- Commander  W.  H.  Schurtze,  U.  S.  N„ 
Lieutenant- Commander  W.  S.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N., 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Hetherington,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant 
G.  W.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  H.  A.  Field,  U. 
S.  N.,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  F.  H.  Brown,  U.  S. 
N.,  Surgeon  T.  H.  Streets,  U.  S.  N.,  Passed 
Assistant- Surgeon  G.  A.  Lung,  U.  S.  N.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  H.  E.  Odell,  U.  S.  N.,  Paymaster  (fleet)  J. 
R.  Stanton,  U.  S.  N.,  Chief- Engineer  (fleet)  A.  B. 
Bates,  U.  S.  N.,  Chaplain  A.  A.  McAllister. 

Brigadier- General  George  M.  Sternberg,  Surgeon- 
General,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from  Washington  on 
Thursday. 

Lieutenant  Herbert  Deakyne,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  married  on  June  15th,  at  Eureka,  Cal., 
to  Miss  Sadie  Mackinnon  Nickerson,  of  that  place. 

General  Leonard  Wood,  military-governor  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  Mrs.  Wood  and  their  children 
arrived  in  Boston  last  Monday  and  left  at  once  for 
New  York  and  Washington.  General  Wood  expects 
to  attend  commencement  at  Harvard  and  to  return 
to  Cuba  about  July  ist.  He  has  been  offered  the 
presidency  of  the  Washington  Traction  and  Electric 
Company,  which  controls  most  of  the  street  railways 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Colonel  Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  medical  inspector  of 
the  United  States  Army,  and  during  the  Spanish 
War  chief-surgeon  of  the  American  army  in  the  field, 
arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Friday,  June  i6ih, 
from  the  North-West,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Green- 
leaf,  and  registered  from  Washington,  D.  C,  his 
official  residence  since  he  left  his  old  home  in 
Berkeley,   April,   1898.     At  that  lime  he  was  pro- 


moted from  officer  in  charge  of  the  medical  supplies 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  chief  field-surgeon  of  the  army. 

Major  Frank  W.  Hess,  Third  Artillery.  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  temporary  duty  in  this  de- 
partment, and  has  been  ordered  to  join  his  regiment 
in  the  Department  of  the  Columbia. 

Captain  Charles  J.  Crane,  Twenty-Fourth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  recently  mustered  out  of  the  vol- 
unteer service  as  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, has  been  ordered  to  this  city. 

Captain  John  A.  Lockwood,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A,,  has  been  relieved  from  further  duty  on  the  ex- 
amining board  in  this  city  and  ordered  to  his  regiment. 

First-Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  Fifteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  and  First- Lieutenant  Joseph  D. 
Leitch,  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  have 
been  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Henry  B.  Free- 
man, Twenty-Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  president 
of  the  examining  board  at  the  Presidio,  for  examina- 
tion for  promotion. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  CominE  Election  in  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  May  29,  1899. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  A  heated  discussion  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  in  local  papers  opposed 
to  the  Dole  administration,  over  the  necessity  for 
holding  the  September  election.  The  opposition 
papers  contend  that  it  is  folly  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
an  election  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
law  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  when  as  soon  as 
Congress  takes  action  in  regard  to  these  islands  an- 
other election  will  of  necessity  be  held,  and  the  legis- 
lature of  the  republic  will  be  swept  out  of  existence. 
The  official  paper  claims  for  President  Dole  that 
under  the  Newlands  resolution  and  the  constitution  of 
Hawaii  he  has  no  option  in  the  premises,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  authorize  the  election.  It  is  suggested,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  in  view  of  the  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  things  on  these  islands  it  is  the  duty  of  Presi- 
dent Dole  to  confer  with  President  McKinley,  and 
request  his  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  holding 
the  election  ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
McKinley  has  ample  power,  if  he  chooses  to  exercise 
it,  to  prohibit  the  election. 

The  Newlands  resolution  states,  in  part,  that  "  The 
municipal  legislation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  not 
enacted  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaties  so  extin- 
guished, and  not  inconsistent  with  this  joint  resolution, 
nor  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
nor  to  any  treaty  of  the  United  States,  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
otherwise  determine."  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
past — and  would  also  apply  to  future — legislation, 
but  leaves  untouched  the  question  at  issue,  i.  e., 
whether,  all  things  considered,  there  is  any  necessity 
for  holding  another  election  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii. 

For  the  credit  of  all  concerned,  it  were  better  that 
the  election  should  not  be  held  ;  since  it  would  be 
simply  a  travesty  on  popular  institutions.  Out  of  a 
population  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, some  two  hundred  odd  qualified  voters  have 
registered,  with  several  hundred  yet  to  hear  from  I 
Punahou. 

Liverpool  and  Cardiff  Docks. 

Canon  Diablo,  June  10,  1899. 
Editors    Argonaut  :   As  I  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  the  information,  will  you  kindly  give  me, 
separately,  the  area  in  acres  of  the  docks  at  Liver- 
pool and  Cardiff— England  and  Wales,  respectively  ? 
And  oblige,  yours,  etc.,  B. 

[Liverpool,  324  acres  ;  Cardiff  (including  Bute, 
no  ;  Barry,  80  ;  Penarth,  18),  208  acres. — EDS.] 


An  Appreciative  Reader. 
San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  June  13,  1899. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Although  not  a  subscriber 
to  your  valuable  paper  on  account  of  my  "  roving  " 
calling,  I  will  say  that  I  generally  manage  to  procure 
a  copy  every  week,  and  when  it  is  not  possible  I  feel 
that  I  have  missed  a  "  good  thing  "  (if  you'll  permit 
the  expression).  Last  summer,  while  at  Riverside,  I 
found  some  of  your  cards  permitting  two  months' 
subscription  for  twenty-five  cents ;  some  of  these 
I  gave  to  friends,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  are  regular  readers  of  the  Argonaut  at  this 
time.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  few  of  these 
cards,  as  I  have  at  least  two  friends  here  who  have 
expressed  their  pleasure  with  your  paper,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  if  they  read  the  Argonaut  for  two  months 
they  will  not  be  without  it  so  long  as  the  present 
editors  conduct  its  publication — thus  adding  a  weekly 
pleasure  to  my  friends  and  a  profit  to  yourselves. 
Yours  truly,     Reginald  H.  Shoemaker,  Jr. 

—  For  a  pretty  effect  in  stationery 
nothing  is  so  chaste  as  the  Fleur-de-Lis  Linen 
when  stamped  with  monogram  in  silver.  Messrs. 
Cooper  &  Co.  have  superior  facilities  in  this  line, 
and  show  a  number  of  new  ideas. 


—  A   PLACE  OF    INTEREST  FOR  VISITORS   IS    THE 

Gump  Art  Gallery  of  Paintings,  by  European  mas- 
ters.    No.  113  Geary  Street. 


Johaimk>. 

A  table  water  of  exceptional 
purity  and  excellence. — London 
Lancet. 

WILLIAM    WOLFF    &    CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Ageou.         329  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


ALIENS 


A  Powder  for  the  Feet,  i 


FOOT-EASE. 

Shake  Into  Your  Sht-es 

Allen's  fr"oot=- Ease,  apowiK-r  for 
the  feet.  It  cures  painful,  swol- 
len, smuninc,  nermiisfeet,  andin- 
stunt  ly  t;ik-!>  the  Mine  out  of  corns 
□dbunioQA.    It'-.  Hi i-  greatest 


tietit-fittm„' or  new  shoes  feel  e&sr, 
It  isa  certain  cnreforsweaiing.cal- 
v  lousand  burning,  tired,  aching  feet. 
We  have  over  30.  HW  testimonials. 
TltYITTO-DAV.  Sold  brail 
J"uggifltB  and  sboesUires,  25c._  Do 


in  stamps. 


oudCwalartr*      Sent  by  maiflur : 

1   1— _ 

i  Bene  by  mail.    Address 
AIXEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

(Mention  this  paper.) 


The  Palace 

AND 

Grand  Hotels 

Now  under  one  management. 

1400  rooms — 900  with  bath. 

Rooms,  $1.00  and  upward. 

Room  and  meals,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. 

JOHN  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 

Manager. 


A  SNAP 

FOR  BUYERS--ODDS  and  ENDS 

CLEARANCE  SALE 

Beginning  Monday,  June  19th. 

25    to     50    per    cent.    Reduction 

SEE  PKICES  IN  WINDOWS. 


FINE  SHOES 

830-832-834  MARKET  STREET,: 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 
'Phone  Alain  1659. 


SAFE  DEPOSITVAULT8 

First  National  Bank 

N.W.  COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STS. 

STOKES  Trunks  for  One  Dollar  a  Month . 

BENTS  Safes  for  85  a  year,  furnishing  the 
most  perfect  security  for  valuables  of  all 
descriptions.     Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


ACME 

WARMING 

VESSEL. 

11x7x1  ^-^ 

f 


INVALUABLE 

During  Sickness.  Moist  or  Dry  Heat. 
Better  than  a  Poultice.  Never  Leaks. 
Fits  any  part  of  the  Body.  Being 
Copper,  outlasts  Rubber.  Call  and 
see,  or  send  stamp  for  Descriptive 
Booklet  to 

G.  E.  NOBLE  *  CO., 
431  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Educational. 


Positions  Secured  I 

We  aid  those  who  want  Government  positions.  S>ooo 
places  under  Civil  Service  rules.  8, coo  yearly  appoint- 
ments. War  creates  a  demand  for  7,000  employees  within 
6  months. 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction, 

123  Fifth  Street  N.  E., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Wm.  Shakespeare,  London,  Conservatory,  Leipsic, 

Teacher  of  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music 

WUI  resume  teaching  August  4th.     Classes  in  Harmony 
now  organising.     For  terms  address 

1424  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


PUPILS    W ANTED 

By  English   gentleman,   excellent    classical 
and  mathematical  scholar;    good  musician. 
Unique  advantages  for  backward  or  delicate 
boys.    References  given  and  received. 
Address  W.   H.   ESGELOTV, 

Banning,  Riverside  County,  Cal. 


SATISFACTORY  TO  THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 

BYRON  MAUZY  3„™™i 

All  the  latest  Music-Books,  etc.,  in  our  Sheet-Music  Department. 


THE        A  R  G  OJN  A  U  T 


June  26,  1899. 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

QUINTESSENCES 

The    Latest    Exquisite    Parisian    Perfumes. 

BO  YAJL-WHITE-KOSE 

KOYAL-STEW  MOWN  HAY 
BOYAIi-IXOBA 

EOYAL-BEINE  VIOLETTE 
FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK 

These  perfumes  are 
five  times  as  fragrant 
and  as  delicate  as  any 
other  perfumes  hereto- 
fore known. 

One  drop  is  equal  to  a 
bouquet  of  freshly  cut 
flowers. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  upon  receipt  of  81.50 
we  will  send  you  by  mall  prepaid  a  full-size 
bottle. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  Importation  Office 

46  F.  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC    SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave   and   are    doe   to   arrive   at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lhavb    | 


From  Juue  1,  1890. 


|    ARRIVE 


8.00  A 
8.30  A 

8.30  A 
9.OO  A 
9-00  A 


IO.OO  A 
II.OO  A 

12 .CO  M 


*I.OO   P 

3.00  p 

4.00  p 
4.00  p 


4-3°  p 
4.30  P 
5.00  P 


5-30  P 
5.30  * 

5.30  r 

6.00  r 
6.00  p 
*6.oo  p 
7.00  p 


18. 00  r 


Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland 

Elmira,  Vacaville  and  Ramsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
CaUstoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

San  Jose,  Livermore,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Placerville,  Marys- 
ville, Chico,  and  Red  Bluff. 

"Milton,  Oakdale,  and  Sonora 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations. 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Lathrop,  Stockton, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Dealing,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations. 

Niles,  Livermore,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Mendota,  Hanford,  Visalia, 
and  Porterviile 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Way  Stations. 

Martinez,  SanKamon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
CaUstoga,  and  Santa  Rosa. .» 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Knights  Landing, 
Marysville,  and  Oroville 

Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Stockton 

Yosemite  Sleeping  Car  for  Raymond 

The  Owl.  Tracy,  Fresno,  Bakersfield, 
Saugus  for  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 
Angeles 

Stockton,  Merced,  and  Fresno 

Martinez,  Tracy,  Mendota,  Fresno, 
Mojave,  and  Los  Angeles 

Santa  F£  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. . . . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Pnget 
Sound,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions   


5-45  * 
8.45  p 


6.15  r 
8-45  p 


4-i5  p 
4- is  ' 
1Z.45A 


6.45  p 
7-45  P 
2.45  P 


4- IS  P 

*8.oo  p 
5  -45  P 


10.45  A 

7-iS  P 
12.15  F 


9-45  A 
12. 15  P 

8.45  A 

6.45  P 
9  -45  * 
7-45  a 
13.15  P 


7-45  A 

Iiq.50  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


17-45' 


Santa  Cruz  Excursion  for  Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations 18. 05  p 

8. 15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Josf,  Fel- 
ton, Boulder  Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .  50  p 

"a.  15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and   Principal   Way 

Stations '10.50  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions         9.30  A 

£4.15  p     Felton,   Santa  Cruz,  and  Way  Sta- 

tions /9-gQ  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

•7.15  9.OO        II  .OO  A.M.,      Jl.OO     *2.0O     J3.00 

*4.oo  £S-°°     *6-oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   lia.oo  *i.oo  ta.oo  *3.oo  J4.00  *5.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6.ioa    Ocean  View,  South  San  Francisco...      *6-30  P 
•7.00  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  r 

17.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose*.  San- 
ta Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Princi- 
pal Way  Stations 18.35  P 

San  Jos£,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

San  Jos  £  and  Way  Stations., $  .  30  p 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jose,  GDroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove ,     *io.36  A 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *o.oo  a 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        9 , 45  a 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        6.35  a 

5.30  r    San  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8 .35  a 

6.30  p    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 

fn.45  r    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


9.00  A 


10.40  A 

11.30  A 

*a.4S  P 


•3-30  p 
*4.i5  P 

*5.oo  P 


a  for  Morning.  p  for  Afternoon. 

*  Sunday  excepted.       ]  Sunday  only.       f  Saturday  only. 
b  Saturday  and  Sunday. /"Sunday  and  Monday. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences. 
Inquire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  in- 
formation. 


BONESTELL    «fe    OO. 


DEALERS 

II 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.JWSSEV  i    401-403  Sansome  St. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Freddie — "Say,  dad,  why  are  there  no  marriages 
in  heaven  ?"  Hmpecker—"  Because  it's  heaven." — 
Town  Topics. 

Flim — "What's  your  business?"  Flam — "Con- 
tractor."    Flim— "  What  line?"     Flam—'1  Debts." 

—  Town  Topics. 

Teacher — "Willie,  where  is  the  capital  of  the 
United  States?"     Willie  Todate— "In  the  trusts." 

—  Town  Topics. 

"Yes,  poor  Mrs.  Gabber  died  an  unspeakably 
hard  death."  "What  killed  her?"  "Lockjaw." — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

"  Doesn't  it  cost  you  a  good  deal  to  run  this  yacht, 
old  man?"  "Yes;  but  my  wife  can't  spend  a  cent 
when  she's  here." — Life. 

"  My  curiosity  is  running  away  with  me,"  said  the 
farmer,  when  his  two-headed  calf  broke  loose  and 
towed  him  round  the  barn-yard. — Ex. 

Good 7na?i — "Do  you  know  where  little  boys  go 
who  smoke  cigarettes?"  Bad  boy — "Yep!  Dey 
goes  out  in  de  wood-shed." — Chicago  News. 

■Souff— "The  cycle  is  superseding  the  horse  every- 
where." Biff— "Yes  ;  I  found  a  piece  of  pneumatic 
tire  in  my  sausage  this  morning." — Tit-Bits. 

Jaggles—"  He's  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
rattlesnakes."  Waggles — "  That  isn't  saying  much  ; 
most  of  the  authorities  don't  live  long,"— Puck. 

' '  Did  that  woman  give  any  reason  for  attempting 
suicide?"  "Yes,  yer  honor."  "What  was  it?" 
"She  says  she  wanted  to  kill  herself." — Chicago 
Record. 

"  Good  morning  !  I  am  here  to  tune  your  piano." 
"  My  piano  1  1  did  not  order  a  piano-tuner."  "  No, 
but  the  gentleman  across  the  way  did." — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Tlie  grocer—"  Yes,  sir,  this  granogrino  is  the  best 
breakfast  food  on  the  market.  It  is  pre-digested." 
Mr.  Fadsby  (shuddering)  —  "Bless  my  soul  I  By 
whom  ?  " — Life. 

Orator — "  No,  gentlemen  ;  1  tell  you  that  if  you 
want  a  thing  done  well,  you  must  always  do  it  your- 
self." Voice  from  the  crowd—"  How  about  getting 
your  hair  cut  ?  " — Ex. 

Mamma  (at  the  breakfast  table)— "You  always 
ought  to  use  your  napkin,  Georgie."  Georgie — 
"  1  am  usin'  it,  mamma  ;  I've  got, the  dog  tied  to  the 
leg  of  the  table  with  it." — Ex. 

At  the  Royal  Academy  :  ' '  This  portrait  makes  her 
look  prettier  than  she  did  when  i  met  her,  Jane?" 
"Of  course,  ma,  the  artist  paints  so  much  better 
than  she  does." — Pick-Me-Up. 

Attorney  (sternly)—"  The  witness  will  please  state 
if  the  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  whistling  when 
alone."  Witness — "I  don't  know;  1  was  never 
with  the  prisoner  when  he  was  alone." — Ex. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Coffin  Tiust  ?  "  asked 
the  observant  boarder.  "  It  ought  to  be  a  profitable 
undertaking,"  replied  the  cross-eyed  boarder,  with  a 
slight  emphasis  on  the  concluding  word. — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-  Telegraph. 

Widow  Farley — "Do  ye  moind  the  beautiful 
bookay  Mr.  Googan  presinted  me  this  mawnin'  ? 
Ah,  the  poor  mon  1  His  woife  died  jist  tin  days 
ago."  Widow  Murfhy — "  Begorra,  they  kipt  well, 
didn't  they  ?  " — Harper's  Weekly. 

"  Why  do  they  have  those  glass  cases  with  the  axe, 
hammer,  crowbar,  etc.  in  on  these  cars?"  asked  a 
traveler  on  the  railroad  going  to  New  York.  "  Oh, 
those  are  put  there  to  use  in  case  any  one  wants  a 
window  open,"  replied  the  facetious  man. —  Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"  I  suppose  that  Dewey  will  be  expected  to  make  a 
little  speech  to  admiring  friends  at  every  place  that 
the  Olympia  calls,"  remarked  the  observant  boarder. 
"That,"  added  the  cross-eyed  boarder,  "will  makea 
great  many  deck  oration  days  this  year." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-  Telegraph. 

"  These  are  this  year's  pecans,  are  they?"  "Yes, 
sir."  "How  much  are  they?"  "Six  cents  a 
pound."  "  How  much  are  those  in  the  next  bar- 
rel?" "Sell  you  those  for  fifteen  cents  a  pound." 
"  They  look  just  like  the  others.  What  makes  them 
so  much  higher?"  "They're — they're  next  year's 
pecans,  sir." — Ex. 


When  baby    is    teething    or    feverish,    ask  your 
druggist  for  Su^dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


Wayfarer  (to  the  robber)—"  I  haven't  any  money 
with  me,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  ad- 
vise all  my  friends  and  acquaintances  to  take  walks 
along  this  lonely  path  hereafter." — Fliegende  Blatter. 


—  TO    RESTORE    GRAY    HAIR    TO    ITS    NATURAL 

color  use  Egyptian  Henna — a  vegetable  dye — per- 
fectly harmless,  and  the  effect  is  immediate.  All 
druggists  sell  it. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  WinsloWs 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


'Gold  Seal' 

Best. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune' 

Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


*<"*». 
«**« 


Coo*& 


"jr. 


Because 

h#j  quality  j 

ne^ef 

varies- 


the  flour  par-excellence 
of  the  greatWesr 


THE    CALL 

Is  the  only  San  Francisco  Daily  which 
has  dared  to  take  an  outspoken  stand 
for  public  morals. 

The  only  paper  making  a  fight  against 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  race 
tracks  and  gambling  dens  which  are  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  City  and 
State. 

The  "  sure  thing "  races  are  NOT 
ADVERTISED  in  its  columns.  Do  you 
not  prefer  such  a  paper  in  your  homes  ? 

The  Sunday  Call  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  literature  and  special  feat- 
ures. 

Its  pages  for  women  are  filled  with 
the  latest  Society  and  Fashion  notes. 


Delivered  by  carrier 
Weekly  Call  -    -     - 


65c.  a  month 
$1.00  per  year 


THE    GREAT 


Shasta 


Region 


RUGGED         PICTURESQUE         SUBLIME 


A  FEW 

OF  ITS 

ATTRAC- 
TIONS 


SHASTA  *fc°      grandest 
t=—__^__M_  Snow  Peak   in 


America. 
THE  CASTLE  CRAGS 

Scenic  Marvels 
Dense  Foregtg,  Alpine  Lakes 
A  Pure  Atmosphere 
Dashing   Mountain  Streams 
Comfortably  Warm  Days 
Comfortably      Cool     Nights 

TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAG 

Leading  Mountain  Hostelry 

of  the  West. 
Numerous  Resorts 
With  Fine   Mineral   Springs 
Good     Hotels,      Reasonable 
Rates. 


W,  S.  LEAKE,  Manager. 


The  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  camping,  and 
there  are  many  established  camps,  affording  home 
comforts  and  accommodations,  bountiful  board  and 
rare  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation. 

All  the  points  of  interest  in  this  famous 
region  are  reached  by  the  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC    COMPANY'S    SHASTA    ROUTE. 

Suprislngly  cheap  excursion  rates  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

Folders,  containing  full  information,  can  be  obtained  of 
any  Southern  Pacific  Ajent. 

ESTABLISHED    1888. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 

BIO  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Coun- 
try on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.    Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M.  1042. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1099 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall..: 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrlce-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.25 

The  Argonant,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. . .  5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail , ..  4.70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.80 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest'i  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall .".' 4. 86 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.!. 4,26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Hall 7 .50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.36 

The  Argonant  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.2B 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 0.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.60 

The  Argonant  and  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Mexican  Herald  for  One  Year,  by  Mail, 10.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  MoClure's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4  35 
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